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INTESTINES  an  that  portion  of  tho  digestive  canal 
into  which  the  food  is  recerred  after  it  has  been  partially 
^gested  in  the  stomach,  and  in  vbicb  its  fhrther  assimila- 
tion, the  separation  and  absorption  of  the  nutritive  matter, 
and  the  removal  of  that  which  is  excramentitious,  take 
place.  In  an  adalt,  the  intestines  consist  of  a  oonvoloted 
ttU>e  oS  fiom  30  to  40  fiEMt  in  letigth,  and  are,  from  the  dif> 
fcranee  of  their  dtameten  in  cufferent  parts,  divided  into 
snail  intestinet,  which  comprise  about  the  first  fbur-lfths, 
and  large  intestines,  which  constitute  the  other  fifth  of  their 
lo^rUi.  The  former  again  are  divided  into  the  duodenum, 
faUo  which  the  ducts  from  the  liver  and  pancreas  open,  and 
Ri  vhich  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  is  converted  into 
efayle  [DiexsnoN ;  Chyle];  the  jejunum,  in  which  tbo 
absorption  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  food  is  principally 
effected ;  and  toe  ileum.  The  large  intntines  axe  divided 
into  the  CQBCum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

The  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  compoBed  of  three 
principal  coats  or  membranes.  The  exterior,  which  is  smooth 
and  pidished,  is  called  the  peritoneal,  and  its  principal  use 
ii  to  permit  the  tree  motirau  of  Uie  intestines  within  the 
abdomeo,  and  of  thdr  several  convolutions  against  each 
other,  by  renderinr  the  efRact  of  ftiction  as  alight  as  possible. 
Next  to  and  within  the  peritoneal  coat  is  the  muscular, 
^lich  is  composed  of  tvo  layers  of  fibres ;  an  external,  in 
which  they  are  directed  longitudinally,  and  an  internal,  of 
vhieh  the  fibres  encircle  the  intestine.   By  these  the  mo- 
tions of  the  intestines  and  the  propulsion  of  their  contents 
ire  effected;  the  longitudinal  fibres  tending  to  shorten 
each  portion  of  the  canal,  while  the  circular  contract  its 
diameter ;  and  the  two  sets  together  producing  a  motion  of 
the  tube  somewhat  like  that  of  a  worm,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  vermicular  motion.    Beneath  these 
layen.  and  separated  flrom  them  by.  a  stratum  of  cellular 
tin^  which  has  been  aometimeB  called  the  fburth  or  ner- 
vous coB^  ii  the  mucous  membriDe,  which  is  the  most  im- 
vntant  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.   It  is  everywhere  beset 
by  innumerable  minute  glands,  by  which  the  secretion  of 
mucus  and  the  other  intestinal  juices  is  carried  on.   In  the 
mall  intestines  it  has  a  fine  velvet-like  surftwe,  made  up  of 
umute  thickly-set  hair-like  prooesaes,  or  villi,  which  are 
about       of  an  inch  in  lengui,  and  stand  up  so  that  their 
lops  seem  to  form  a  smooth  surfhce  like  tho  pile  of  velvet. 
These,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane,  are 
protected  from  the  irritation  which  the  immediate  contact 
)f  loreign  substances  would  produce,  by  a  covering  of  an 
iDMVMiie  eutide  of  extreme  delicacy,  called  epithelium. 

The  principal  ftmctions  performed  by  the  intestines  are 
liw  conversion  of  the  chyme  [Digbstion;  GastucJvicx] 
mlo  ebylev  the  absorption  of  the  latter,  and  the  rraioval  of ' 
te  innutritious  parts  of  the  food  and  of  a  considersble 
I  ^titf  of  exerementitious  matter.   In  the  first  process, 
I   ihidi  constitutes  the  last  staffs  of  digestion,  the  secretions 
'   4  the  I'ver  and  pancreas  take  an  important  part  •  the 
P.  CL.  Na  788. 
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ducts  1^  which  they  are  conveyed  open  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  near  the  middle  of  the  duodenum,  or  about  six  inches 
from  the  aperture  by  which  the  food  passes  from  the  sto- 
msch;  and  immediately  beyond  the  orifices  these  ducts 
the  villi  are  of  great  sise,  and  thickly  set  on  prtwunent 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  called  valvuln  conniventea. 
These  fblds,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the  extent 
of  surfhee  for  absorpUon,  serve  to  entangle  the  senUluid 
mass  of  food,  now  completely  digested;  thev  are  mwt  nu- 
merous and  prominent  in  the  jejunudi,  where  absorpti(n 
is  carried  on  earliest  and  most  rapidly,  but  are  found  to  a 
slighter  extent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  absorption  of  the  chyle  is  effected  by  the  villi,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  mmute  tube,  which  is  the  termi- 
nation of  a  branch  of  the  lacteal  or  absorbent  system  of 
vessels,  and  is  ensheathed  in  a  delicate  tissue  containing  a 
net-w(Hrk  of  capillary  arteries  and  veins.  The  form  and 
function  of  the  villi  may  be  best  demonstrated  in  an  animal 
which  has  died  suddenly  after  a  fUU  meal ;  they  then  ap- 
pear turgid,  and  stand  erect,  filled  with  a  whitish  milky 
fluid,  the  c^yle.  which,  as  h»i  as  it  is  absorbed  1^  them*  is 
conveyed  Inr  numnous  converging  stiearas  into  tb»  mm 
trunk  of  the  abswbent  system,  called  the  thconsie  duet; 
through  which  it  is  gradually  poured  into  the  blood  of  the 
left  subclavian  vein,  at  a  short  distance  before  it  enters  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  [Hkart.I  The  whole  process  of 
absorption  is  not  unaptly  coispared  to  that  by  which  the 
fluids  are  conveyed  from  the  earth  throt^h  the  roots  into 
the  stem  of  a  plant ;  the  villi  of  the  intMtine  being  repre- 
sented by  the  tufts  of  hair-like  spongioles  which  are  placed 
at  the  terminations  of  the  fllnes  of  the  root. 

The  portion  of  the  food  which  is  unfit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  is  fenced  onwards  by  the  vermicular  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  being  mixed  with  the  resinous 
and  other  exerementitious  substances  seereled  bv  tbs  liver 
and  other  glands,  is  conveyed  through  the  whole  tract  of 
the  intestines;  and  after  it  bas  been  oposed  to  the  absorb- 
ing vessels,  which  are  placed  in  gTBatfn*  or  less  abuD^bmce 
in  every  part  of  the  canal,  so  that  not  a  particle  <rf  nutri 
ment  can  be  lost,  the  residue  is  voided. 

INTONATION,  m  vocal  music,  is  the  tuning  of  the 
voice — the  singing  true  or  fidse— in  tune  or  out  of  tune. 
Correct  Intonation  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  singer ;  this 
wanting,  all  his  other  musical  qualities,  however  good,  are 
unavailing. 

INTRAaX)S  and  EXTRA'DOS.  thakrwerand  higher 
curves  of  an  arch.   [Arch  I 

INTmCAHIA,  a  smeUTolypiftr  from  the  oolitie  nMiks 
of  France,  allied  to  Cellaria.  <M.  DfefHawe,  Dk.  dn  Set. 

Nat.) 

1 NTTJ  mON  (intueri),  the  most  simple  act  of  the  reason 
or  intellect,  on  which,  according  to  Locke,  *  depends  all 
the  certainty  and  evidence  of  w.  our  knowledge;  which 
CNtainty  every  one  finds  to  b9  so  gnat,  that  be  ea>ino4 
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im^ne,  and  taerefon  oannot  require  a  greater.  For  a  man 
cannot  conceive  of  a  nrmter  certain^  Uian  that  any  idea 
in  \m  mind  is  such  as  ne  perceives  it  to  be,  and  that  two 
ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  different  and 
not  precisely  the  same/  His  definition,  or  rather  explana* 
tion,  of  intuition  is  as  follows :  — '  Sometimes  the  mind  per^ 
eeives  the  atneement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately hy  themselves,  and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call  intui- 
tive knowledge.  In  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving 
or  examining,  hut  perceives  the  truth  as  the  eyo  does  the 
light,  on^  by  being  dhreoted  t9  it'  fBasay  on  Huniaa  Un- 
dentartdlmg,  1.  iv.,  c.  ii^  $  1.)  ,  Cftmpbell's  definition  is 
similar :  having  defined  truth  to  be  the  oonfonnlt^  dt  our 
conceptions  to  their  tntetypes  in  the  nature  of  things,  he 
declares  intuitive  truth  to  be  that  *  which  is  perceived  imme- 
diately on  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas  under  review.' 

The  nature  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  intui- 
tion and  reasoning  has  bees  -strongly  contested*  While 
Beattie  maintains  tliat  the  connexion  between  tbem,  how 
dosely  soever  they  are  found  in  general  to  be  connected,  is 
not  necessary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  being  endued  with 
one  may  be  destitute  of  the  other;  Dugald  Stewart,  on 
the  other  hand,  insists  that  the  two  are  not  radically  distinct, 
although  by  most  writers  they  are  considered  to  be  different 
fiuiulties.  Locke  bavins  rightly  maintained  tliat  every 
step  Thich  the  reuon  mues  in  demonstrative  knowledge 
nas  intuitive  certainty,  and  that  consequently  the  power  of 
reasonii^  presupposes  that  of  intuition,  Stewart  thinks 
that  the  intuition  of  Iioeke  Implies  the  power  of  reasoning ; 
hXt,  at  least,  that  Intuition  comnined  with  memtay  explains 
reasoning.  Here  his  usual  sagacity  appears  to  have  &iled 
Stewart  While  the  mind  itself  is  perfectly  simple,  it 
hiU  been,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  accuracy  of  language 
and  distinctness  of  theory,  supposed  to  be  multiple ;  and 
distinct  faculties  have  been  ascribed  to  it  accordmg  as  its 
several  operations  comprise  more  or  feiter  elements.  Ac- 
cording tlierefore  ta  bis  own  account,  reason,  which  involves 
the  element  of  time,  must  be  kept  distinct  firom  intuition, 
which  does  not  involve  that  element 

The  proper  objects  of  intuitive  certainty  are  identical 
propositioDs.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  propositions 
verbally  identicAl ;  inch  as  *  a  man  is  a  man.'  But  while  the 
otgect  of  thought  is  perfectly  and  always  one,  it  may  pre- 
settt  itself  to  the  thougM  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  either 
dissolved  into  its  elements  or  as  combined  into  a  whole.  It 
is  this  identity  under  an  apparent  diversity  that  constitutes 
that  ori^nal  and  primary  evidence  which  makes  certain 
propositions,  as  soon  as  the  respective  terms  are  understood, 
to  be  perceived  intuitively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appa- 
rent identity  of  a  real  diversity  is  the  ground  of  all  sophis- 
tical argument  The  ultimate  form  of  legitimate  argumen- 
tation \i,a  =  b,  b  =  c,  .  a  =  c.  But  every  fallacy,  when 
detected,  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  a=:6±r,  b  =  c, 
. ' .  a-c.  Tlie  sophistry  consists  in  the  suppression  of  the 
element  r.  eitbw  positive  or  negative. 
'.  Intbephilowphyof  Kant  the  term  intuition  (anschauung) 
is  used  to  denote  the  single  act  of  the  sense  upon  outward 
objects  accordmg  to  its  own  laws.  It  appears  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  like  sense  in  the  foUowing  extract  from  6lan- 
vil— 'Some  say  that  the  soul  is  not  passive  under  the 
material  phantasms;  but  dotb  only  intuitively  view  them 
by  the  necessity  of  its  own  naturs,  and  so  ouserves  other 
things  in  these  their  representatives.'  (Komfy  t^Xiogma- 
titirtg,  0.  iv.,  p.  29.) 

I'NULA,  a  genus  of  composite  plants,  one  of  whose 
species,  I.  Helenium,  is  used  medicinally.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  pastures  and  woods ;  it 
has  a  thick  bitter  mucilaginous  root,  a  stout  stem  three  feet 
high,  broad  ovate  serrated  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flower- 
faieads,  whiidi  are  solitaiy  at  the  end  of  the  ramiBcations. 

I'NULA.  HBLBNltjU  (Eleoampane),  an  indigenous 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  found  in  moist  meadows,  the 
root  of  which  ii  uaed  in  raedioiM  This  part  is  thiefc  and 
branching,  brown  externally,  white  internally,  with  an  aro- 
matio  odour  and  a  mucilagmeus  taste,  first  bittv,  after- 
ward* sharp  and  camphor-like.  In  addition  to  muoila^ 
and  a  targe  quantity  of  a  variety  of  starch  termed  inulin,  it 
oontains  a  ciyatallixed  volatile  oil  (stearopten),  a  bittw  ex- 
trftctirev  an  acrid  resin,  and  some  salts  of  lime,  Sec. 

These  ingredients  give  it  a  tonic  and  stimulating  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  employed  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  and 
o'tber  diseases  of  mucous  surfaces  unattended  with  inflam- 
mation,  it  is  bowevor  not  raueh  used. 


INULIN,  a  peculiar  vegetable  substance  which  is  spon 
taneously  deposted  from  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  Mula 
Helenium,  It  is  a  white  powder,  like  starch,  is  insoluble  in 
cold  and  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited 
on  cooling,  and  this  distinguishes  it  from  starch.  With 
iodine  it  gives  a  greenish-yellow  compound,  which  is  not 
permanent  Inulin  is  disUnguished  from  gum  by  its  inso- 
lubility in  cold  water,  and  by  not  giving  sacchoUctic  acid 
when  digested  in  nitric  acid. 

INVARIABLE  (Mathematics),  the  same  word  in  mean- 
ing as  CoirsTAMT,  wfaidi  set.  There  are  howew  two  aorta 
of  Constanta,  whiiA  it  ii  Aestrable  to  treat  under  different 
names;  the  first,  which  We  may  call  a  nomtaat, ur  a  com* 
mon  constant,  mraning  a  <^uantitv  which  is  absulutely  in- 
variable ;  the  second  meaning  a  ninction  which  may  vary 
but  which  does  not  vary  in  the  processes  required  by  a 
given  equation.  This  we  propose  to  call  the  invariable 
function  of  that  equation,  or  its  invariable. 

Thus,  in  a  common  differential  equation,  which  is  su^ 
posed  to  be  true  of  y  and  x  when  x  passes  through  all 
stages  of  magnitude  whatsoever,  the  only  invariable  is  au 
absolute  invariable,  or  a  common  constant  But  in  an 
eouation  of  differences,  in  which  x  only  passes  from  one 
wnole  number  to  another,  the  invariable  function  is  any 
one  which  remains  unaltered  by  changing  x  from  one 
whole  number  to  another.  Thus,  [lNTBaRA.TioN,  FimTs] 
instead  of  saying  that  the  solution  of  Ay  =  ir-)-l  is 
i  ia^  ■\-  x)  ■\-  C  where  C  is  a  constant  we  may  allow  C  to 
be  any  flinetion  tit  se,  wfaieh  is  unaltered  by  changing  « 
from  one  whole  number  to  another.  Such  a  Atnetion  is 
0  (cos.  iirx),  so  that  the  solution  is  4  ix^-^x)  4-  ^  (ooi.  Smr), 
and  the  last  term  is  the  invariable  of  Uie  equation. 

Again,  suppose  tt  required  to  solve  the  functional  equa- 
tion ^  (x")  =i  iftx.  One  solution  of  this  a<^x=  clogcr, 
where  c  is  any  absolute  constant  But  the  equation  is 
solved  if  e  be  a  function  of  provided  it  be  one  which  does 
not  change  when  x  is  changed  into  cfi.   Snob  a  function  is 

COS.  {  2t  )  01  any  Ainction  of  It, 

f        lotf.  log  X] 

or  any  function  of  cos.  I  ^n- — j^^-^  j  X  log  « 

General  methods  of  finding  invariable  ftinetions,  as  fiv  as 
they  have  yet  been  given,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Enoyolopodia 
MetropoHtana,'  article  '  Calculus  of  Functions.* 

INvENTIO^^  This  term,  when  used  in  the  language 
of  art,  has  a  different  signification  from  what  it  usually  bears 
in  common  language.  It  does  not  mean  diteovery,  but 
combines  conception,  or  the  peculiar  way  in  which  an  artist's 
mind  takes  cognizance  of  a  subject  to  be  represented,  with 
the  mode  <\f  treatment,  or  choice  of  objects  and  manner  of 
disposing  them  best  adapted  for  producing  a  desired  effect. 
'Vba.^,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  the  fkculty  by  which 
the  most  perfect  mode  of  illustration,  by  colour  or  by  form, 
is  suggested  to  the  artist  and  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  is  led  to  comprehend  the  truth,  the  intention,  and 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  work  before  him  ;  but  so  distinct 
is  it  at  the  same  time  from  perfect  execution,  that  it  is  often 
found  to  exist  independently  of  excellence  in  that  particular, 
some  of  the  finest  inventions  in  art  being  manifestly  defective 
in  technical  requirements.  It  is  therefore  the  highest 
quality  in  the  constitution  of  the  artist's  mind ;  as  Opie 
says, '  Destitute  of  invention,  a  poet  is  but  a  plagiary,  and  a 
painter  a  copier  of  others.'    (Lectures  on  Painting.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  power  of  invention  be  a  primary  and  original  law  of  the 
mino,  or  whether  the  effect  of  cultivation.  Some  have  be- 
lieved it  may  be  a  result  of  acquiremeuts  begun  in  youth, 
and  carried  on  till  the  power  is  developed  and  perfected; 
others  conceive  that  it  is  unatatinable  by  any  human  effort 
and  is  part,  of  the  ori^nal  constitution  of  the  mind. 

But  even  admitting  invention  to  be  a  gift  of  nature,  and  not 
reducible  to  rule,  nor  to  be  taught  b£aDy  regular  process; 
it  stilt  may  be  improved  by  studj*.  Whatevor  natural  dis- 
position or  original  capacity  may  exist—and  it  will  not  we 
suppose,  be  denied  that  some  minds  are  more  bountifully 
aidowed  than  othws— every  power  short  of  ereation  must 
have  grouudwork  and  foundation  on  which  and  out  q/ 
whiuh  to  exercise  itself;  and  even  the  inventive  faculty, 
wliich  seems  to  approach  nearest  to  creation,  depends  upon 
knowledge,  by  whatever  means  acquired,  for  materialB  with 
which  to  ^elop  and  deoli^  itself  JSh^Joshua  J(eynolds 
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CAnaHTMW)  says,  *He  «bo  has  the  mcwt  materials  has  the 
pMtest  Mwana  of  inTentioa,  and  if  he  has  not  the  power  of 
wing  tliain,  it  nmst  be  ftwu  a  feebleness  of  intellect;*  aiid 
*  it  is  in  rain  to  endeavour  to  invent  without  materials  on 
which  the  mind  may  vork,*  &x. 

Sa&eUe,  by  the  wonderful  ability  and  pover  which 
has  shown  in  choosing  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  matter  or  incuwnt  could  be  introduced,  and  then  in 
npresentiag  them  at  the  most  critical  moment  for  fllustratioq, 
in  eombining        the  most  striking  and  affet^g;  circum- 
staneoo,  aad  nlUng^  the  spectator's  mmd  with  the  whole  itoty, 
bjr  brii^png  beibre  him,  as  it  were,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
avMi  sueBBStioy  tbnt  whioh  is  to  follow,  loay  justly  he  cnui- 
dsrad  the  graateat  iiuuiteriaiBraDtion.  Hew«agifted.if  any 
man  aver  waa.  with  the  ftillest  portion  of  natural  and  inhe- 
rent gmiua,  but  he  attained  his  eminence  by  the  most  perse- 
vering- course  of  exercise  and  observation,  as  the  necessary 
and  only  means  throagh  which  the  inventive  faculty  could 
be  manifested.  E[e  studied  nature  diligently  and  profoundly 
in  ail  her  varieties  of  beauty  and  expression.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  him ;  everything  that  offered  itself 
out  of  her  great  storehouse  was  treasured  as  serviceable  to 
his  art,  and  he  acquired  such  an  accumulation  of  materials, 
serving  as  handmaids  to  his  invention,  that  whatever  sub- 
ject came  before  him  Ibund  hia  prepared,  and  was  imme- 
diately dignified  with  sU  the  espresuon,  truth,  pioprie^, 
and  eompleteaesa,  if  ve  may  use  the  word,  that  it  was 
capable  of  receiving.   Rafbelle  never  leaobed  the  focfeet 
beaa^  and  ohanustor  alisost  suparbnman  which  appear  in 
the  flaast  irorks  of  the  Greeks,  nor,  in  colour,  the  magic 
brilliancy  and  breadth  of  "nUan,  another  nuster-spirit ;  yet, 
in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  quality 
we  have  been  desoribing,  he  Mauds  (perhaps  with  one 
mighty  exception)  without  an  equal  or  a  rival. 

The  examples  which  may  be  most  satisfactorily  adduced 
in  illustration  of  invention  in  the  fine  arts,  both  for  their 
cxeellenee  and  Ibr  the  facility  of  reference,  as  we  ore  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  them  in  this  country,  are  the  Car- 
toons of  Raflaelle  preserved  at  Hampton  Court.  Of  these 
the  '  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,*  'The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra,' 
sad  'The  Death  of  Ananias,'  may  be  laleoted  as  the  most 
remarkable  fi>r  the  quality  we  have  been  considering. 

Equally  adminble.  though  totally  in  a  different  style,  the 
ftmrom  of  Miihanl  Angelot  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  llome, 
must  be  quoted  as  criumphs  of  inventioD*  a  proud  achieve- 
ment of  uie  human  mind.  The  oomprehensiTenesa  of  his 
■eheme  of  illustration,  with  the  gr^neas  and  energetic 
cfasiaeter  of  hia  design  and  compoaition,  render  this  one 
the  finest  monunoants  that  art  has  to  boast.  In  viewing 
the  roagnifieent  works  of  these  two  masters,  namely,  of  H. 
A.  Biwnarotii.  in  this  chapel,  and  of  RaiTaelle  d'Urbine,  in 
the  loggie  and  stanie  of  the  same  palace  (the  Vatican),  the 
speetrntor  has  a  series  of  examples  of  as  wonderful  efforts  of 
inventive  ^niaa  in  bistcvieal  design  as  it  seems  possible  to 
produce.  Xhe  works  of  Rubens  offer  also  fine  examples  of 
inventWB.  though  the  qnality  of  his  design,  or  rather  of 
his  fqrms.  waa  not  according  to  a  elassieal  or  pure  standard. 

It  should  be  observed  Dare  that  invntkm  is  quite 
ndependeot  of  the  sbts  of  design ;  its  foree  and  power 
may  be  displayed  in  every  part  lu  the  art,  and  ui  subieets 
irf  inferior  grade,  or  even  in  the  mode  of  treating  colour, 
UgfaL  and  abade.    Rembrandt,  to  proceed  with  further 
jSmtiaUon.  ia  ona  of  those  who  displayed  very  high  powers 
of  iarwitiff"  •  *  *  genius,'  Fuseli  says,  '  of  the  first  class  in 
whslerer  relates  not  to  form  ;*  and  he  justly  euloffises  his 
'imven  of  nature  *  and  'the  grandeur,  pathos,  andBimpIi- 
^fof  his  eonapoeition.'   Thus  also,  though  the  quality  of 
hU^art  waa  not  of  the  h^hest  or  grand  class,  the  merit 
of  invontiim  eminently  due  to  our  own  Hogarth. 

One.  in  speaking  of  this  artist,  aUudes  in  terms  of  high 
\L^^*u>ntjo  a>  fine  example  of  invontioa  in  ono  of  his  pie- 
!S^^SJ^.eria.  edl.d*^The  Rake's  Progress.'  In  the 
la^io  scene  intisduced  in  ti»  baok-^und  one  of 

S^faisscdtite  women  ofthepartyaettingfiretoamsp  of  the 

"w^have  referred  only  to  a  veij  few  out  of  the  nnmerous 
avtiate  sttaW  wwrks  are  worthy  of  attention  as  examples  of 
imiantion  *  and  have  confined  ourselves  to  some  of  the 
leadine  paint«*»  though  we  mi|;ht  easily  multiply  them 
CnKD  i^odnetiona  m  the  sistv  art.  Enough  however  bos 
btisu  to  pcHU^ont  the  nature  and  value  of  that  high 

qnlvtv  in  deaign,  and  to  enable  the  intelligent  observer  to 
-    ^pprsoiate  it  when  he  meets  itm  tiw  praduc- 


tions  of  artuti»  and  dhoriminate  between  the  eflbrts  of  ^ 

vated  and  origin^  mrnds  and  the  cutfiuionplace  poformances 
of  mere  mecSanioal  copiers.  Invention  is  rej^uired  in  evegr 
branch  of  art  to  raise  it  above  lameness  and  insipidity :  it  v 
indeed  the  m^ic  power  by  which  works  nf  art  fiist  atbiuf 
and  then  fix  the  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessai7  to  observe,  that,  diificuU  as  it  may 
he  to  prescribe  hounds  to  the  imagination' or  the  power  oi 
invention,  it  has  in  art  certain  and  defi|ied  limits  beyond 
which  the  painter  and  sculptor  should  not  attempt  to  ven- 
ture. When  the  artist  dashes  into  extravagance,  defies  or 
outrages  nature,  and,  with  a  view  of  exciting  wonder,  steps 
ont  of  the  region  of  what  it,  has  been,  or  may  be^  be  only 
shows  that  he  has  been  gifted  with  fhncy,  but  Uiat  it  u 
wild  and  ill-regulated ;  he  may  awaken .  surprise,  and  may 
mistake  it  for  admiration,  hut  he  wiU  jtroduce  no  lasting 
nor  beneficial  impression,  and  his  undisciplined  fenta^y  will 
never  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  genius  that  has  nobly 
illustrated  nature  by  the  only  just,  safe,  and  legitimate 
means,  namely,  bar  own  beautifiil,  and  expressive,  and 
perfect  works. 

INVENTORY.  [Executo*.] 

INVERARV,  a  royal  bui^h  and  seaport,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Argyle,  situated  on  a  small  bay  at  tne  head  of 
Loch  Fyne,  where  the  river  Aray  &11b  into  that  arm  of  the 
sea,  76  miles  west  by  north  from  Edinburgh.  The  town 
was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  and  dated  SSth  January,  1648.  (Municipal  Cor- 
poration Raoortg.)  The  whole  territory,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  leo,  ia  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  of 
whom  the  inhabitants  hold  their  houses  and  grounds  either 
under  leases  or  as  tenants  at  will.  It  is  goveamed  by  tw« 
baillies  and  nine  common-councillors.  The  annual  iqcom- 
of  the  burgh  is  about  180/.  and  the  annual  expenditure  it 
somewhat  less.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  row  of 
houses  ihcing  the  bav,  built  wjth  great  uniformity  ^ni 
covered  with  slate.  '  Toe  orranfements  for  watching,  clean- 
ing, lighting,  and  the  supplymg  of  water  are  confided  to  the 
town  oouncu,  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  pre 
ceeds  of  the  burgh  manure.  The  inhabitants  ars  priocipaU 
engaged  in  the  berriag-Qahery  in  Looh  Fyne,  which  is  saiC 
to  nave  produced  in  some  seasons  upirara*  of  20,000  bar- 
rels. {Beau^  qf  Scotland,  vol.  v.,  p.  437.)  The  grammar- 
school  is  superintended  by  a  teaclje^  whne  salary  is  2bf. 
The  number  of  seholaia  duHng  the  last  10  yaan  has  varipd 
from  3S  to  30  annually.  The  population  of  the  buigh  and 
pariah  in  1831  was  llt7. 

Inverary  Castle,  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  Duke  oS  Argyle, 
is  situated  near  Uw  nortbera  extrepiity  of  Loch  Fyne.  It 
is  a  quadrangular  building  with  a  tower  at  each  coiner, 
and  a  high  gkzed  pavilion  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  constructed,  though  soft,  is 
very  durable,  and  becomes  perlfectly  black  when  wetted  by 
a  shower.  The  spacious  hall,  which  is  hun^  with  arms  and 
other  ornaments,  is  lighted  by  a  lo%  w^ow,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery,  Tbs  other  ^wftments  are  fitted  up 
in  a  modem  style  and  with  good  taste.  (AtrAsHenjOfy 

INVERNESS,  a  seaport  town  and  royal  burgh  of  some 
antiquity,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern 
eztremi^  of  the  Moray  Frith  near  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal.  155  miles  north  by  west  from  Edia- 
bui^h.  The  earlieat  obarters  upim  record  are  those  c£  King 
William  the  lion,  four  in  number,  omferriog  several  privi- 
leges upon  the  burgesses,  which  were  confirmed  and  extended 
by  the  subseqnent  charters  of  Alexander  II.,  III.,  RnbMt  h, 
David II.,  James  11.,  Queen  Mary,  and  James  VI.  The  last 
oonstitutesthegovenunyehaitarof  lhetowa,andisdatad  ist 
January,  1591.  iB^unctfol  Corporaiion  Bemrta.)  The 
manag«nant  of  the  afiira  <tf  the  bu^  is  Tsatea  in  a  uEDTQil, 
three  baillies,  and  15  town  coandlltm.  In  1889  tnee^ti- 
malad  value  of  the  burgh  property,  consisting  pnacipally  e« 
lands  and  other  huit^le  tvoperty,  was  20,8 1 1  ^ ;  prodn^ig 
an  annual  revenue  of  2236/.  The  anoudexpendituustibe 
same  perio«i  was  2058^  and  at  Michaelmas  1883  the  agj^re- 
gate  debt  was  10,614/.  The  town  is  large  and  wdl  bmlt; 
the  houses  are  lofty,  and  many  of  them  elegant.  The  strseti 
have,  since  1831,  been  paved  with  gmiiteaad  hard  aan^- 
atone  brongbt  from  the  banks  of  Lodi  Ness.  Cnamea 
sewers  have  been  construstad,  and  the  town  ia  well  hghsed 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  means  at  pipes  itoia 
theac^acmt  river.   The«;?tcw  of^lies^is^vajlasonhsf 
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m  mut  flfllcwnt.  The  ^nblio  buildiii;i;t  conaut  oi  three 
mtknul  ohurdies,  an  Bpueopaliao  ohunlu  &  court-house, 
•nd  Tolbooth.  Tbe  last  is  a  handsome  modem  building 
with  a  ftns  twnr  terminated  bjr  a  very  elegant  smre.  The 
eratxal  sdiocd-bonsei  litnated  uiwn  the  Green  of  Huirtown, 
is  also  a  Sne  hniMing,  and  comprises  a  larre  public  hall,  with 
•fat  ipaeioui  apartments  for  theaceonunodationof  the  differ- 
ent Masses  and  for  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
Invamou  is  the  centre  of  the  custom-house  district,  which 
extend*  from  the  mouUi  of  the  Spey  to  Dornoch  Frith  on 
die  east  coast,  and  from  Assynt  Point  to  -Ardnamurcbsn  on 
the  west  '  A  stiikinff  alteration  hiis  of  late  taken  place  in 
the  trade  of  grain ;  wiuin  fifteen  years  about  8000  to  1 0.000 
bolls  of  oatmeal  used  to  be  imported  annually  into  Inverness ; 
while  now  from  4000  to  5000  bolls  of  oats  are  exported  from 
*ts  piers.  ....  The  foreign  annual  imports  into  Inver- 
ness consist  of  from  400  to  600  tons  of  hnan,  and  thrse  or 
four  canoes  of  timber  or  Archangel  tar.*  (Nao  StaUaHeal 
Aeeount  ^  Scotland.')  There  is  no  compulsory  asaeasment 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  who  are  provided  for  by 
special  quarterly  collectioiu,  by  several  charitable  mortifica- 
tions at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates,  and  from  o^er 
Bouroes.  A  short  account  of  schooU,  which  are  numerous  and 
upon  the  whde  well  conducled,  w  given  in  the  article 
iNVBRNiss-SHtu.  The  population  of  the  bui^h  and  pariah 
3f  Inverness  in  1831  was  14324.  The  people  in  Inverness 
speak  very  good  English :  the  tradition  is  that  they 
learned  it  m>m  Cromwell's  soldiers.  Tbe  climate  of  Inverness 
u  moeh  milder  than  might  be  supposed  from  its  northern 
positkoi  in  the  Usnd.  Its  mean  auiual  tomperature  is 
about  47*.  vhila  diat  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ijondon  is  about' 
48-5*.  uid  that  of  Lnidon  AO'S*.  The  mean  annual  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  foils  at  Inverness  is  about  26*S1  inches. 
This  borough  unites  with  Fortrose.  Nairn,  and  Forrea  in 
retumingonb  member  to  parliament 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Rois-shire,  on  the  south  by  the 
shires  of  Perth  and  Argyle,  on  the  east  by  those  of  Nairn, 
Elgin,  Banfi*,  and  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ooean ;  thb  mainland  is  comprised  between  36"  40' 
and  67".  36'  N.  lat.,  and  betvreen  3°  SO'  and  5°  50'  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  8B  miles,  and  iu  greatest  width  from  noHh- 
west  to  south-oast  nearly  55  miles.  According  to  Mr. 
M'Cnllodi  (SfatitHaa  Aaoomt  ttf  the  Britiah  Empire^  the 
entire oounty  contuns4340  square miles.w2,716.800  acres, 
of  which  tliie  mainhmd  occupies  1,943,930,  and  its  islands 
773,760;  the  ftamer  having  84,480.  and  the  latter  37,760 
acres  of  water.  It  comprehends  various  districts,  particu- 
larly that  of  Badenooh  on  the  south-east,  where  it  borders 
}]fon  Perth  and  Aberdeenshire ;  Lochaber  on  the  south  ad- 
joining Argyleshire ;  Gleneig  on  the  north-west  bordering 
upon  the  ooean;  besides  many  inferior  districts,  such  an 
Glengary,  Glen  Morrison,  Glenshiel,  &c.  It  also  compre- 
hends a  oonsideraUe  porUon  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Isles,  includinj^tho  Isws  of  Skye,  Harris,  Benbeoula,  North 
and  South  Uist  Barra,  &c.  [Hbbbides.]  This  county, 
wbieh  is  extremely  mountainoiu,  is  intorseoled  by  iiinuraer- 
lAle  lakes  and  mors,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  deep  vallav  of  Glenmorc,  which  runs  in  a  di- 
rection Arom  Fort  William  on  the  south-west  to  the  town 
of  Inverness  on  the  north-east.  This  county  forma  a  Urge 
part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  xeneral  descrip- 
tion of  its  geographical  features  cannot  w^l  be  separated 
from  that  of  tlw  division  of  the  island  to  which  it  belongs. 
[Obbat  Bbitain.  p.  402.]  By  for  the  greater  port  of 
the  snrfoce  is  eovned  with  heath,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
heathy  ground  is  arable,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  it  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation  during  the  present  century. 
The  populiUicm  in  1831,  according  to  the  population  returns 
for  tbat  yasr,  vas  94,797,  of  which  44,510  woe  males,  and 
•0^887  fomalss.  The  valued  rant  at  the  same  period  was 
7aklMA  Sootdi,  but  the  annual  value  of  real  properly'  in 
1115  ivas  1 85.560^  The  eounty  sends  one  member  to  pai^ 
Uament  [iHTsmnat.] 

Otojogy  and  Mmarahgy. — ^The  prevailing  «ocka  are  of 
the  primary  class,  having  a  higbly  crystalline  Structure,  and 
beii^  Otttirely  destitute  of  oi^nic  remains.  Gneiss  is 
pertiaps  the  most  abundant,  but  huge  masses  of  granite 
and  of  the  i^dest  trap  or  porphyritic  rocks  are  met  with  in 
^  Oram^iaus  and  the  mountains  of  Glencoe  and  Ben 
Noris.  Limestone  is  found  in  several  districts,  and  ap- 
ywehes  to  the  naturo  of  marble,  particularly  near  BaUa- 


chulish  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  three  miles  south  of 
Fort  William.  Sandstone  is  also  ftoquently  met  with. 
The  beds  of  the  stratified  rodts  are  usually  highly  inclined 
to  the  horism,  approaching  almost  to  the  verticsl,  but  the 
dip  varies.  Thetr  general  direction  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east  The  two  principal  mountains  are  Ben  Ne\-i8 
and  Mealfourvounie.  Tlie  former,  which  is  separated  from 
the  Grampians  by  the  desolate  tract  called  the  Moor  of 
Rannodi,  is  composed  of  porphyry  and  granite,  and  rises 
4374  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  highest 
mountain  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  easily  ascended  on  the 
western  side;  and  at  about  the  height  of  1500  feet  the 
prospect  till  then  confined,  opens  to  the  south-west  and 
discovers  the  Paps  of  Jura  and  several  of  the  Hebrides. 
Above  the  altitude  of  2000  feet  there  is  no  v^etatun,  and 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountain,  near  its  summit 
the  snow  lies  thnm^ut  the  year.  Mealfourvounie,  which 
rises  3730  feet  above  the  saa-level,  is  composed  of  a  oon* 
glomerate  rock  and  stratified  san{lstone,  the  latter  of  whlcu 
18  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  be  used  for  the  pavements 
of  the  streets  of  Inverness.  Some  veins  of  lead  aiid 
silver  have  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  county, 
and  also  iron  ore  in  small  quantities,  but  we  are  not  awara 
that  mines  ha  'e  hitherto  been  worked  to  an^  extant  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy,  with  a  subsoil  of 
gravel  or  clay ;  but  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Inverness  it  is  enriched  by  a  fine  loam  deposited  by  the 
waters  of  the  adjoinii^  frith. 

Fbrm,  Ettatet,  and  JgrieuUur«.—la  1808  the  landed 
property  of  this  county  was  divided  among  83  proprietors, 
viz.7  estates  of  the  vaLurtd  rents  of 3000^  per  annum  (Scotch); 
6  n^uk  lOOOJ.  to  SOOOJ:;  23  from  400/.  to  1000^;  S3  from 
100/.  to  400/.  ;  and  14  under  100/.  From  that  period  to 
the  present  time  we  believe  the  above  distribution  has  not 
undergone  any  material  altwation.  Formerly  there  were 
a  great  number  of  small  arable  farms  only  a  few  acws  in 
extent,  but  these  have  much  decreased  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  farming.  What  remain  of  them  are  usu- 
ally let  from  year  to  year,  but  the  la^er  forms  are 
let  on  lease,  varying  from  seven  to  nineteen  years.  The 
farm-housea  erected  within  the  last  forty  years  by  the 
wealthier  class  of  store  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  well 
constructed,  but  tlie  dwellings  of  the  cottagers  and  poorer 
tenants  are  described  as  bang  in  every  re^etA  comfortless 
and  mean.  (McCullooh's  AtfuA  Mnyrire,  vd.  i,  p.  310.) 
The  attention  of  the  formers  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  tlie 
Cheviot  and  Liutm  breeds,  and  the  stock  at  the  present 
time  is  estimated  at  1 20,000 ;  the  stock  of  cattle  ia  supposed 
to  amount  to  40,000  or  45,000.  and  is  chieUy  of  the  £>kye 
or  Kyloe  breed.  In  the  month  of  July  a  fair  for  the  sale  oi 
sheep  is  hdd  annually  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  where, 
upon  an  average,  10li,0U0  sheep  and  as  many  stones  of 
wool  are  bought  upfor  thesouthero  markets.  The  labourers 
and  fojm-servants  generally  live  on  potatoes  with  milk,  and 
oats  and  barleymeal  prepared  in  various  ways,  to  whicli  the 
wealthier  tradesmen  are  able  to  add  fish  and  bulcher's 
meat  The  usual  rate  of  ploughmen's  ami  form-servants' 
wages  is  8/.  in  money  and  six  bolls  of  meal,  with  Uberty  to 
plant  BS  much  ground  with  potatoes  as  they  can  manure, 
and  female  labour  is  commonly  reckoned  at  two-tbird«  that 
of  men.  Tbe  fields  are  fi^uently  enclosed,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  has  been 
drained  and  reclaimwl,  and  much  ground  planted;  but 
none  of  any  consequence  has  been  irrigated  or  embanked. 
The  average  rent  of  cultivated  ground  varies  from  1/.  lo 
21.  lOt.  the  acre,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Inverness  it  is  as  high  as  5/.  to  71.  the  acre. 

fbretts.—The  fir  woods  in  Glenmoreand  those  of  Strath- 
spey in  the  adjoining  county  of  Elgin  are  supposed  to  be  more 
extensive  Han  all  the  other  natural  woods  in  Scotland 
togedter.  Glen  Hmison.  which  opens  into  Glemntse,  also 
contains  much  fine  timber.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmaho 
alone,  near  Fort  William,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
i^ut  14,000  acres  oovered  with  trees.  I'hose  which  grow 
naturally  are  the  oak,  fir,  birch,  ash.  mountain  ash,  hull\' 
elm.  haset,  and  the  Scotch  poplar.  Those  which  lue 
planted  are  the  larch,  spruce,  silver  flr,  beech.  pUne, 
and  fruit  trees.  In  thaee  forests  and  Ihe  neighbour- 
ing mountains  the  herds  of  red  and  roe-deer  roam  in  safety 
in  recesses  almost  impenetrable  to  man.  The  alpine  and 
common  hare  and  other  game  are  also  i^undant 

31iimi/ac<urer.— Formetly^ft^ood^deal  of  hon^karsied 
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HdUiienyuuwumadein  this  county,  but  this  has  greatly 
dedhied  linoe  the  eitabliihmeiit  of  the  lam  naDufaetories 
of  A*  uutli.  At  the  present  time  there  u  a  hemp  manu- 
hOixj  employing  neany  300  hands,  and  a  woollen  &ctory 
ftrlMWeariDe  of  ooane  clothing  and  Highland  plaids 
ud  tartan.  The  produce  of  the  fimner  is  prinGirally 
•nutsi  to  the  Londcm  market  and  to  the  Eaat  and  West 
LidiH. 

Inimd  NammHon  and  Roadt. — The  Glenmore;  or '  Great 
^0  of  Albioiv  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  stretches 
MTon  the  county  from  Fort  William  to  the  town  of  Inver- 
Mu,  ii  partially  covered  by  three  takes.  Loch  Lochy,  Loch 
Oieii,  sod  Loch  Ness,  which  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  abore-mentiimed  limits.  Their  aggr^ale  length 
ii  37  iuIm  704  yaida,  and  the  entin  dtstanca  between  Fort 
mniam  and  Inveroesv  is  S9  miks  and  1628  yatds.  In 
IBesHr.TelfiHdma  appointed  by  the  eommissioners  of 
the  tnssDiy  1u  make  a  surrey  of  these  lakes  and  of  the  ad- 
joioii^  eountrr  preparatory  to  the  cutting  of  a  canal.  His 
Rportwssmadeintne  following  year,  and  the  works  were  in 
hil  operation  in  1805,  but  the  whole  line  of  navieittion  was 
90topeticd  till  the  latterend  of  the  year  1822.  loeexpense 
of  ODBstructtng  the  Caledonian  Canal,  as  it  is  called,  was 
defiBjedby  government.  That  part  of  the  navieation  which 
k  not  Qpcm  the  lakes  is  23  miles  and  1 628  yards  in  length : 
it  it  M  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  15  feet  deep,  though 
tbe  ordinal  plan  contemplated  a  depth  of  20  feet.  Loch 
Oieh  u  Um  summit-lerel  of  the  canal,  and  its  elerar 
tin  is  94  ftet  abore  Uie  level  of  the  sea  on  the  east 
cesi^  af  lij^h  water  and  otdittary.  spriu  tides.  The 
mtbe  eost  vns  986.924/.,  to  whi^  must  be  uded  a  portion 
of  the  annual  expenditure  since  the  openinir  of  4he  naviga- 
tion, which  has  niUierto  exceeded  the  produce  of  tonnage 
does.  The  tonnage  dues  on  vessels,  wliether  laden  or  un- 
kden,  is  one  farthinfl;  per  ton  per  mile,  and  produced  in 
1829  a  revenue  of  2575/. ;  but  tiae  expenditure  during  the 
woe  year  amounted  to  4573/.,  so  that  this  canal  promises 
lo  be  but  an  unprofitable  speculation.   *  Its  chief  effect,  as 
ngard^the  town  of  Inverness,  has  hitherto  been  tbe  com- 
Beneement  and  gradual  formation  of  a  direct  intercourse 
*ith  tbe  great  western  marts  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  aud, 
thiou^  then,  with  the  manufiicturing  districts  with  which 
llMie  atiet  an  ao  cloeehr  connected.'  {New  Siati§.  Aect,) 
As  roads  an  nuder  tbe  muu^enent  of  the  Pnrlinmen- 
'  tey  CommisaiiHieia  Ibr  Highland  Roadt  —a  body  appointed 
tr  opeamg  the  communication  by  land  about  the  same  lime 
Uist  the  CUedonian  Canal  was  prnected.   They  are  said  to 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  most  emcient  repair,  tbe  expense 
Mag  defrayed  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  coutri- 
tntimsfrom  tbeconnty  proprietors.   The  i>rincipal  rivers 
■re  the  Spey.  Ness,  and  B^uly ;  in  all  of  which  there  are 
nlnable  salmon  fldieries,  more  particiilariy  upon  the  Spey 
aodNesa. 

BAieatitm,  SekooU,  Upon  the  formation,  in  the 
W  1B18,  of  tbe  *  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor  in  tbe 
BvUands,*  a  central  or  model  school  was  erected  on  a 
hrgs  scale  in  the  town  of  Inverness.  This  establishment, 
s>  aigfai  be  expeeted*  has  already  proved  highly  beneflcial 
(e  the  poor  of  the  town  and  suburb^  and  is  upon  an  average 
■tlradad  by  about  30U  sdiolars.  The  same  society  supports 
tvdva  other  similar  institutions  of  less  extent  in  the  more 
'emote  and  thinly  peopled  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  from 
ib  Bnt  esUblishment  in  1818  to  the  30th  of  September. 
1S34,  its  total  expenditure  amounted  to  8023/.  The  Rain- 
ing School,  founded  in  1747  by  Mr.  John  Raining  of  Nor- 
^nA,  and  endowed  by  that  gentleman  with  the  sum  of 
iWtL,  is  superintended  by  two  well  qualified  teachers,  hav- 
tBg  mlaiiea  of  48^  and  40/.  per  year,  together  with  a  house 
MM  garden.  The  number  of  pupiU  is  usually  about  250. 
In  souition  to  these,  there  are  several  private  elementary 
•tbools.  heaidM  Sabbath  evening-schools  for  religious  in- 
ttadioa,  vhieh  an  attuided  by  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  duldrMi.  'Invenuas,  thus  uready  mote  amply 
imidBd  than  maiqr  other  towns  with  the  means  of  education 
sad  improvement,  has  been  further  enriched  by  a  munifi- 
Kat  bequest  of  19,000/.  3  per  cent  consoK  left  by  the  late 
Bar.  Or.  Bell,  tbe  ingenious  author  of  the  Madras  System 
•f  Sducation,  and  committed  by  him  to  the  charge  of  the 
■sgisbat«9S  of  Inverness,  who  contemplate,  we  understand, 
Kmn^  another  lai^  charity-school,  and  relieving  tbe 
Uaeation  Society  of  the  burthen  of  supporting  their  centr^ 
«r  BKdel  school  on  the  Oreen  itf  Muirtown.*  (NewStatii- 


]  The  parochial  schools  throughout  the  county  are  numer- 
ous and  inoreasing,  and  the  rea^r  will  find  a  Very  satislbe- 
tory  description  of  their  present  state  under  the  head  of  the 
several  parishes  in  the  above-cited  work. 

(New  Statietieal  Aeeount  of  Scotland ;  Phiyfair's  De- 
ieriptim  of  Scotland;  BeauOee  of  Scotland;  Societar's 
Map  qf  Scotland;  Parliamentary  Reports  on  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  1803-4-5-6  ;  Pariiamentmy  Papert,  Sec.) 

INVERSE,  INVERSION.  Any  two  operations  of  al- 
gebra are  said  to  be  inveme  when  one  of  them  undoes,  so  to 
speak,  the  effect  of  the  other ;  so  that  if  both  be  successively 
p-erfixined  upon  tbe  same  quantity,  tbe  result  is  that  quan- 
tity itself.  For  instance,  the  operations  implied  in  1  -|- 
and  V  ist—l)  are  inverse  to  one  another;  for 

l-H  V(l+F-  1)  =  «. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  name  addition  and  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  raising  of  powers  and  extraction 
of  roots,  as  pairs  of  inverse  operations. 

Tbe  operation  of  inversion  is  tlje  solution  of  an  equation, 
and  vice  vereS.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  operation  in- 
verse to  ^  iT-  Assume  t^x=:y,  and  find  x  in  terms  of  y ; 
toy  sess^y,  then  0  (if  y)  =  y,  ur^  and  iff  are  inverse  opera- 
tions. Thus  if —  tx=  y,  jr=  1  ±  Vy+1«  and  eitberof 
the  two,  I  -(-  Vo:     I.  or  1  —  V1f+T,  is  inverse  to  a:*  -  2ar. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  function  may  have  more  than  one 
inverse  Ainction,  and  there  are  fbnctions  which  have  an  in- 
finite number ;  but  there  is  a  distinction  by  which  <nie  may 
be  sepuated  from  all  the  rest  Let  the  Greek  lettne  in 
this  wticle  be  all  functional  symbtds,  «■  marks  of  iqmationa 
to  be  performed,  and  let  them  come  befora  the  subject  of 
operation,  tbe  quantity  *,  or  y,  &e.,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed.  Thus  at^x  denotes  the  result  of 
perfivming  the  operation  ^  upon  x,  and  then  the  operation 
oupon^x.  Nowlet^J^sx  givessi^x.  where  «^x  is 
an  unambiguous  operation,  and  fx  is,  generally  speaking, 
ambiguous,  or  presenting  several  different  forms.  Then  0 
and  f  are  inverse  operations,  and  ^  f  z  =  z,  and  we  might 
suppose  at  first  that  x  =  4>4>x;  that  is  to  say.  we  might 
imagine  that  f  destroys  ^  as  well  as  that  ^  destroys  f .  But 
since  is  amb^uous,  it  may  he  that  only  one  or  more  of 
the  forms  of  ^  will  satisfy  x  =  if*  ^  v.  and  not  all :  and  that 
this  will  be  the  ease  with  one  is  obvious,  while  we  can  show 
that  it  cannot  happen  with  more  than  one.  For  Uiough  the 
same  operation,  performed  on  different  fVinctions,  may  pro- 
duce the  same  function,  yet  different  operations,  performed 
on  the  imme  function,  must  produce  diR'erent  functions.  If 
then  a  ond  /3  be  different  forms  of  f ,  we  have  ^ax=  x  and 
ip^x^x;  but  we  cannot  have  both  aif>x  =  x  and  p<fix 
=  a:,  where  a  and  /3  are  different,  ^x  having  absolutdy 
the  same  form  and  value  in  butli  equations. 

From  all  the  inverses  of  a  function  ^x,  then,  we  separate 
that  one,  ax,  which  gives  both  ipax  =  x  and  a^x=x, 

and  call  it  the  convertible  inverse.   Its  symbol  is  so 

that        a:  means  that  operation  which  satisfies  both  the 

equations  ^^~'a;=  a;  and  0a:=x.  [Exponent.]  In 
the  preceding  example  1  +  V(a:-|- 1)  is  the  convertible 
inverse  of  a*  —  2  a: :  for  1  +  V  fx*  —  2x-fl)=l-l-ar  -  I 
=  X.  But  1  —  Vx*  —  2a;  -f  l  gives  I  —  («  —  l)or  2  —  a*; 
and  we  call  this  an  inconvertible  inverse. 

Every  function  which  has  more  than  one  inverse  is  not 
only  a  ftinction  of  a^  but  the  Hsme  Ainction  of  other  functiuns 
of  X.  Let  a  f  be  an  inconvertible  inverse  of  x;  then  a^x 
is  notar,  let  it  be  ex.  Then  ^ax  being  x,  ^  a  ^  xisqb  x, 
or  ^  17  X  is  ^x,  so  that  ^x  is  the  same  function  of  ivx 
which  it  is  of  x.  Thus  in  tbe  preceding  example  x*  '»  2  x 
is  the  same  function  of  2  —  x  which  it  is  of  x;  or 

X*  —  2  X  =  (2  -  X)*  -  2  (2  -  xj. 
We  have  then  this  theorem :  every  ftinction  has  as  many 
different  forms  as  inverses,  and  all  these  forms  can  be  made 
by  writing  different  Ainctionsofx  instead  ofxin  the  originul 
function ;  and  each  inverse  of  the  function  is  the  converti- 
ble inverse  to  one  of  its  fwms,  and  an  inconvertible  inverse  to 
all  the  rest.  Thus  1  —  V  (x  +  L),  which  is  an  inconvertible 
inverse  to  —  2x,  is  the  coavertible  inverse  of  (2  —  x]F 
-2(2-x):  for 

1  -  V  ((2  -  x)«  -  2  (2  -  X)  -f  l)  =  1  -t2-x-  I)  =  X. 
Tbe  way  to  make  the  convettible^im-erse-of  agive^ftwe* 
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tion  finil  all  the  rest  is  as  follows..  Find  the  solutions  of  the 
aquatioD  ^9«  =  ^d^  and  let  tiiem  l^ew^x,w»Xt  &c. 

Then  ^~*>«beiDg  the  ecmveitible  inTeneof  ^'i^  the  ra- 

iiwiniiiginTeEaesarecr|^~*a:,  i7s0~'jr,&o.  Thuiinthe 

preoeding  example  ^'''fc  being  the  oonvertible  loverse,  the 

other  is  2  —  dt~^ge,  [Pskiodic  Fuhctjom*.]  There  ig  a 
ramarkabla  dais  of  functiona,  oaoh  of  vbich  ii  its  own  in- 

TOWe,  such  as  l-x,  ^  V  (l-a^  &a   Now  if  ^  « 

s^'^'a;  we  have  ^  0  and  these  ftinctiom  will  be 
considered,  in  the  article  just  cited,  as  periodic  Amotions  of 
the  second  order. 

The  er^uation  <p<ft~^  x=x  being  understood,  suppose  that 
between  the  first  and  second  operations  we  interpose  the 

operation  a,  so  that  we  have  ^  x.  This  is  no  longer 
equal  to  x,  but  it  is  a  function,  the  properties  of  which  are 
closely  ooDnected  with  those  of  aw.   For  instance,  if  o 

and  J3«  be  invme  to  each  other,  then  ^a^~*'a;aQd 

^^^""ijBarealaoiavetMtoeaehotber:  ^  afix^xmA 


w  ^  Xtocx.  Thus  fcnowjmg  x  4- 1  and  a>  -  l  to  be 
umrsB  fUnotions,  we  know  immediately  that  log  (c'  -f  1) 
and  kc  (r«— 1)  are  inverse  ftiDctions;  and  also  VC^i^+l) 
and  v^fa)"  —  1).  For  more  detail  on  this  subject  see  the 
article  'Calculus  of  Functions.*  in  the  *  EncycIop^edia 
Metnpolitana.' 

INVERSION,  in  Husio.  ii  a  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  two  sounds,  or  of  the  severaf  notes  of  a  ehord. 
Thus  G  Dt  an  interval  of  a  3nd,  becomes  by  inversiou 
■DC)  a  7th.  Bxample,— 


P 


And  CBS,  the  notes  of  the  triad,  or  perfect  chord,  by 
tnversion  become  the  chord  of  the  6th  (■  o  c),  or  of  the 
|th  (Q  c  B).  Example,— 


For  other  mustcal  Inversions,  see  Canon  and  Fnouz. 

INVOLU'CRUM,  in  botany,  is  any  collection  of  bracts 
round  a  cluster  of  flowers.  In  umbelliferous  plants  it  consists 
of  separate  narrow  bracts  placed  in  a  single  wborl ;  in  many 
^mposite  plants  these  organs  are  imbricated  in  several 
rows.  If  the  bracts  belong  to  a  secondary  series  of  the  in- 
florescence, as  in  the  partial  umbels  of  an  apiaceous  plant, 
or  in  the  solitary  ftoretaof  Scfainops,  they  form  an  involucel. 
The  most  singular  state  of  the  involucrum  is  that  which  is 
jbund  in  the  genera  Gastanea.  Fagus,  Querous,  &R.,  where 
it  forms  a  cup,  or  closed  cover,  remarkable  in  the  European 
species  of  those  genera,  but  much  mora  so  in  the  speeios  of 
India. 

INVOLUTE  AND  EVOLUTE  (the  curve  unroUed 
and  the  ourvd  from  which  it  is  unrolled),  a  name  given  to 
two  curves  so  formed  and  placed,  that  supposing  the  second 
to  be  cut  out  from  solid  matter,  the  first  can  be  formed  by 
fastening  one  end  of  a  thread  upon  a  point  in  the  secona, 
attaching  a  pencil  to  the  other  end,  and  moving  the  pencil 
so  that  tue  thread  may  either  gradually  enwrap  or  be  un- 
wrapped from  the  curve  to  which  it  is  fastened.  Thus  the 
pencu  in  the  di^pam  is  deseribing  the  involute  of  a  circle, 
or  the  curve  of  which  the  ciicle  is  the  evolute.  But  the 
•volute  of  a  eiicAe  is  evidently  a  point. 


The  following  figure  repxesents  an  ellipse  with  its  evolute. 


If  the  thread  be  fostened  at  6,  wrapped  over  ba,  and  oon- 
linucd  to  A,  it  will,  as  it  unwraps  from  a  b,  describe  tbe  are 
A6;  and  BA'  while  it  wraps  over  bti.  If  fastened  in  a 
similar  manner  at  6'.  it  will  by  the  same  pnwesi  deioiilM 
AB'A'. 


If  the  line  p  P  be  drawn  tangent  to  the  evolute  at  p,  it  is 
one  of  the  positions  of  the  thread,  and  FT,  the  Ungent  of 
the  involute  at  P.  is  perpendicular  to  p  P.  Also  p  P  is  tbe 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  involute  at  P ;  this  is  to  say,  no 
circle  can  pass  so  near  the  curve  at  P,  as  the  one  which  has 
p  f(w  its  centre  and  p  P  for  its  radius.  [CimvATnax.]  Also, 
any  arc  of  Uie  evolute  is  the  difference  of  two  radii  of  cur- 
vature of  the  involute :  thus  the  arc  ap  is  the  diffsrraee 
between  a  A  and  p  P.  Such  an  the  pnnc^al  geMnetrical 
oonnexions  of  the  two  eunrca. 

Every  curve  has  one  evoluta,  and  an  infinite  number 
involutes.  For  instance,  &stenin^  the  thread  at  b,  and  con- 
tinuing it  to  M  instead  of  A,  we  may  with  the  cheeks  a  b 
and  b  a'  produce  another  involute  from  them  (represented 
by  a  dotted  line) ;  and  any  number,  however  greet,  by  vary- 
ing the  position  of  M.  But  none  of  these  involutes  will  be 
ellipses,  except  the  one  from  which  the  evolute  was  made ; 
though  they  will  all  be  ovals  having  remarkable  vslogies 
with  the  ellipse.  The  proper  name  for  curves  described 
from  the  same  evolute  is  pmraiUt  curvet,  since  tk^  have 
the  ftindamental  property  of  parallel  lines:  for  they  never 
meet,  though  (if  they  admit  of  it)  ever  so  far  produced;  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  one  is  always -perpendicular 
to  the  other ;  ana  tbe  part  of  tbe  perpendicular  intercepted 
is  always  of  the  same  length.  When  ans  of  parallel  curves 
are  required  to  be  laid  down,  the  most  commodious  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  construct  the  evolute  of  one  of  the  arcs 
approximately,  as  follows.  On  the  arc  draw  tangents  at 
moderately  small  distances,  and  draw  perpendiculars  to 
those  tangents.  The  parts  of  the  tangents  cut  off  from 
each  by  ite  neighbours  will  together  give  the  arc  of  the 
evolute  near  enough  for  all  purposes.  And  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  that  it  will  be  a  sufficiently  accurate  method  of 
drawing  the  perpendicular  to  the  tan^at  at  a  punt  P,  if 
we  take  a  small  circle  whose  centre  u  Useat  the  am 
AC  B  in  C  and  join  and  produce  P  C 
It  U 

9 

8_ 


The  angular  error  thus  committedj8.only  a  small  portion 
of  the  anile  made  by  thgi^^^<t^©^[e 
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Whtterw  the  two  arcs  adjacent  to  a  normal  (or  perpen- 
£ralai  to  tbe  tangent)  of  the  involute  are  equal  and  similar, 
there  u  a  cusp  in  tbe  erolute ;  and  the  evolute  generally 
Rcedei  vitbout  limit  as  we  approach  a  point  of  contrary 
llsxnra  in  the  involute. 

Tb*  mathematical  method  of  finding  the  evolute  is  as 
JbUows.  Let  y=(^  j;  be  tbe  equation  of  the  involute,  and 
let  Xuid  Y  be  tho  co-ordinates  of  tbe  point  on  tbe  evolute 
otieapondii^  to  that  on  the  involute  whose  oo-ordinatea 
an  X  and  y.  Form  the  three  equations-^' 

X-ar+g(Y-y)=0; 

and  from  tbem  elhninate  x  and  y.  The  resulting  equation 
between  X  and  Y  is  tbat  of  the  evolute.  But  if  tbe  evolute 
be  nven,  and  the  involute  is  to  be  determined,  let  Y=/X 
be  uie  equation  of  tbe  former,  and  from  this  and  the  latter 
two  (tf  the  preceding  three  equations  eliminate  X  and  Y. 
There  will  result  a  difTerentiaf  equation  of  the  second  order 
belveeo  y  and  x,  the  primitive  oi  whiob  is  the  equation  of 
the  iuTolute,  tbe  two  arbitrary  constants  being  determined 
the  point  at  which  the  thread  is  supposed  to  be  fixed 
and  the  length  of  the  thread. 

Tboa  if  the  curve  be  a  parabola  having  the  equation 
IOCS*,  the  equationa  fbr  determining  Uie  evolute 

X-a:+2cir(Y-y)=0; 
l+4c«»«-«c(Y-y)«0; 
ftwn  which  we  find — 

X=-4c«a:»,      ""  * 


the  eoDation  of  tbe  evolnte  of  the  puabola,  whieh  vvolnte 
AereBre  appears  to  be  what  is  ealtod  a  tmioikieal  par 
nbola. 

.  Vbr  constderabans  similar  to  fhou  wfaioh  pieeede  ne 
CAtrstict. 

INVOLUTION  and  EVOLUTION.  (Arithmetic.) 
Taking  these  words  in  their  etymological  sense,  they  might 
omd  for  the  greater  part  of  mathematioal  analysis.  In 
their  technical  algebraical  sense,  they  mean  only  the  raising 
of  powers,  and  the  inverse  operation,  tbe  extraction  of  roots. 
TI»  revival  however  of  a  general  process,  accompanied  by 
an  improvement  whieh  makes  it  comparatively  easy,  renders 
it  necessary  to  make  a  more  extensive  definition  of  the  terms. 
Ve  shall  not  relinquidi  any  characteristic  of  the  old  mean- 
ion,  and  alull  brmr  dl  conesponding  processes  togetber, 
hy  laying  down  tbe  fiillowing  definition  t — Involution  is  the 
perfiinnanee  of  any  number  of  suceemive  multiplications 
with  the  same  multiplier,  interrupted  or  not  by  additions 
or  sabtractions ;  and  evolution  is  any  method  of  finding  out, 
from  the  result  of  an  involution,  what  multiplier  was  em- 
ployed, provided  that  the  said  method  proceeds  by  invo- 
lutions. Thus  to  determine  2«*  -f-  4a:"  —  3a?-f-IO  by  invo- 
lution, we  multiply  2  by  x,  and  add  4 ;  then  multiply  by 
«  and  subtract  3,  then  multiply  by  x  and  add  10.  If  this 
ive  1000,  then  any  method  of  determining  «  wfaioh  proceeds 

'  successive  involutions  is  evolution. 

A  few  yean  a^  our  only  instances  of  evolution  votild  have 
been  eommon  division,  and  the  exttaetkm  of  the  square  and 
cube  toots,  with  telfarencas  to  Vieta,  Harriot^  Oughtied,  and 
^  older  algebraists  in  general,  fbr  evolutionary  methods  of 
•olviog  equations,  hearing  a  strong  likeness  to  such  extrac- 
tions. But  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Homer's  *  New 
Helbod  ofsolving  Equations  of  alt  orders,*  j^lt/.  Tran».,  1819, 
tlie  process  whi^  us  rendered  it  worth  while  to  propose 
the  preceding  extension  of  terms  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
mathematicians.  For  a  more  detailed  account  than  we 
eaa  here  give,  the  reader  u  referred  to  the  paper  just  cited, 
whieh  is  reprinted  in  the  'Ladies'  Diary^  for  1838,  or  to 
'  The  llieory  and  Solution  of  Algebraical  Equations,*  by 
PhifesBor  >  oung  of  BeUhst  (London,  J.  Souter,  1836). 

We  should  bMin  with  simple  division,  and  the  extraetion 
of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  if  we  were  writing  an  elemen- 
tny  tnatiae.  But  teking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  ia 
^mSaax  with  the  fliat  two,  at  teast^  we  shall  proceed  to 
dsMriba  the  general  ]Mueeis.  This  oouMata  of  three  distinct 
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parts,  the  first  two  of  whieh  have  been  long  known,  whila 
the  third,  which  contains  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this 
method,  is  due  to  Mr.  Horner.* 

1.  In  tbe  article  Afpkoxihatioiv  it  is  ^hown  that  if  a 
be  a  value  of  x  which  makes  <^  very  small,  then  a  — 
(<fM-i-<ffa)  is  a  value  of  x  which  makes  ^  much  smaller; 
so  tlutt  a  continued  succession  of  approximations  may  he 
made  to  a  value  of  x  which  makes  tf>»  absdutely  m  u.  Her* 
iftx  means  the  differential  coefficient  or  derived  fiinction 
and  if 

Afl^ +Bds— *4-Cie«-' -I-   ;  then 

^i'afs  HA*"— » -^(B— l)B«»-*+<ii  -  8)C«"-»  +  .... 

3.  Meaning  hy  a  root  of  ^0,  any  value  which  makes 
^  =  0,  it  ia  ohrioua  that  A{x-\-a)i»%  fiuietion  which  has 
for  iu  roots  the  roots  of  91^  each  diminished  Ij  a.  And 
tbe  substitution  of  «  +  a  inatead  of  a;  in  the  preoeding  value 
of  0a:  gives  a  well  known  development,  of  which  an  initancs 
will  be  more  to  our  present  purpose.   Let  the  Amotion  be 

Ait* Bar* -1- Cir* -f  W -t- Ea;  4- F  . . . .  ( I). 
Write  X  -H  a  for  x,  and  tbis  becomes 
Aar* -I- (isAfl -J- 8)4?*  4- (ioAo*  4- 4B0 -I- C)«« 
-I-  (lOAo*  -t-  680"  -I-  3Ca4-  D)  a?* 

+  (sAa*  +  430*  +  3Co'-|-2Da + E) « 
-I- Aa*  +  Bo* -f  CJfl*  +  Do*-!- Ka  +  F ; 
which  we  may  represent  by 

A«*  -I-  0,  a  x*  4-  ^,  a  a!"  4-     o  a;"  4-^'  a  «  4*  ^ 

3.  The  quantities  <pa.  <^'a,  ^  &o.  may  be  determined 
by  a  Buccesaion  of  involutions,  each  one  making  use  of  the 
results  of  the  preceding.  Find  ^  by  involution,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  steps:— 

•  Aa  -f-B 

Aa»4-Ba  4-C 
Ao>4-Ba«4.Ca  4-D 
Aa*  4- Ba>  4- Cc»  4- Da  4- E 
Aa*4-Ba*4-Co*4- Da' 4-Ea4-F  =  ^ 
Repeat  the  process,  using  tbe  preoeding  quantities, 
except  the  last,  and  we  have  ^'a  by  the  following  ateps:— 
A 

SAa  4-  B 
3Aa*+2Ba  -t-C 
4Ao»4-3Ba»4-2Co  4- D 
5  Ad*  4- 4Ba*  4- 3Ca*  4- 2I>>  4- B  »  ^o. 
A  repetition  of  tbe  proce«<.  'esvinf  out  the  taat,  yivei 
0^0,  aa  follows : — 
A 

3Aa  4-  B  - 
6AaS4-3Ba  +  C 
1  OAa>  4- 6Ba*  4. 30i  4- D  »  ^ 
Repeti^n  gives  ^,0,  and  findly       as  follows 

4Aa  4-  B  5Aa4-B^^,a 
loAo«4-4Ba4-C«0^ 
In  numerical  application  tbe  operations  may  be  made  to 
stand  thus,  where  a  new  letter  below  a  line  stands  for  the 
sum  of  the  two  preceding ;  and  ^  ^'0^  fitcare  intvoduoed 
when  found. 


B 
Aa 

C 
Pa 

D 
Qo 

£ 
Ra 

F 
8a 

P 
Aa 

% 

R 
Ua 

8 

Va 

T 
Aa 

U 

Wa 

V 

Xa 

W 
Aa 

X 
Yo 

Y 
Aa 

0«a 

If  a  be  of  only  one  significant  figure  (as  300, 6,  'OS),  all  the 
operations  necessary  to  fill  up  this  process  can  ho  performed 
in  the  head,  and  we  have  tnus  (nr  the  method  is  general, 
thoT^h  oar  example  be  only  of  the  fifth  Atffte)  a  w^ting 

•  Mr.  1r.0.Ha>MrWuB   ■  '  — ■'itistIIihI  tmftrr  mHIng 

ndoa  fcc  t)w  pnM,  o&tor  tbn  nparialMdnM  of  PnllMWC  Bavh^  of  th* 

ThmbaBbMBMM  dbnte  alMt  Uw  ngU  to  tha  iMmtMa,  BTirUakwa 
ds  wa  am  naak  IB  dMlL  ai  we  ban  w  doBbt  tt  wlU  b»  eUnmlr  nhUat  to 
■n  wbo  eaadne  tha  qnaitlaa  that  Mr.HoiiMriatlio  BntaaOtor  and  pabUibar 
(Hid, ««  bdierc,  tlw  oa^  oiw)  Of  Oat  paHioDlar  Mrt  of  UiekcM 
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method  of  answering  the  following  question :— Given  a  cer- 
tain equation  iftr  =  0;  required  the  equation  4/x  ~  0,  the 
roets  of  which  are  each  less  by  a  than  thoReof  ^  =  0. 

If  ^  came  out  =0,  we  should  then  know  that  a  is  a  root 
of  the  euaation :  and  the  method  at  appronmBting  to  a  root 
is  as  follows :— Suppose  we  have  an  equation  of  which  the 
root  (unknown  to  us)  is  36-73.  By  trial,  or  otherwise,  sup- 
pose we  find  that  80  is  tlw  highest  denomination  of  the 
root,  and  we  thereupon  find  another  equation,  each  of 
whose  roots  is  less  by  20  than  a  root  of  the  given  equation : 
this  is  done  by  the  preceding  process,  and  one  of  the  new 
roots  (but  unknown)  is  673.  If  we  can  And  that  the 
hiffhest  denomination  of  this  root  is  6,  we  make  another 
reduction  of  all  the  roots,  and  find  a  new  equation,  one  of 
whose  roots  is  '73.  If  we  can  then  find  *7  to  he  the  highest 
denomination,  we  repeat  the  process  and  find  an  equation 
one  of  whose  roots  is  '03.  In  finding  the  highest  denomina- 
tion of  this  root  we  find  the  root  itself,  endeneed  by  the  0a 
of  this  final  pneess  being  -  0. 

The  first  denomination  of  the  root  must  he  fbund  by  trial, 
or  by  some  of  the  methods  referred  to  in  Theory  or  Equa- 
novfl.  But  the  second  and  the  rrauining  ones  ore  found 
by  comparing  the  results  ^  and  ^'o.  If  a  be  neaily  a  root, 


a  —  47-  or  a4 


is  still  nearer.  CoTisequently,  hy  dividing  -  i^  by  if/a,  we 
may,  after  the  second  process,  be  sure  of  finding  one  figure 
of  the  remaining  root  correct.  But  after  the  first  process 
we  may  be  liable  to  an  error  of  a  unit  (to  be  corrected  by 
a  new  trial),  as  in  extraction  of  the  square  rooL 

In  order  to  obtain  —  dw  and  not  <pa,  let  the  last  coeffi- 
cient, F,  have  its  s^  changed,  and  let  the  proces<  in  the 
column  which  contains  it  always  he  subtraction,  and  not 
addition.  In  the  preceding  type  of  ealoulation.  we  should 
then  have 

-F  F 
Ba  instead  of  Sa 

Subtr.  -^u  ^  Add. 

In  carrying  on  the  process,  the  results  0a,  0'a,  &e.  come 
n  a  diagonal  line ;  before  taking  the  next  step,  the  begin* 
ner  ^uJd  bring  them  down  into  one  line,  as  in  the  type 
preceding.  In  our  examples,  asterisks  or  other  symbols 
will  mark  results  of  a  process. 

We  now  apply  this  method  to  the  solution  of  the  equ  a 
tion— 

X*  +  2a!»-jr'-X  -  63(064798  0. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  root  lies  between  100  and  300. 
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Assuming  100  oa  »  first  approximaiioii,  we  find  that 
«*  -I-  40&I:'  +  60599:e*  -{■  4059799x  -  529074B98  =  0  is  an 
equation  having  roots  less  by  100  toan  those  of  the  given 
equation.  And  529074898  contains  4069799  upwoids  of 
130  times;  but  if  any  number  of  tens  greater  than  50  be 
taken,  the  acoumulations  of  the  next  involution  will  give 
more  than  5290,  &c.,  as  must  be  found  by  trial.  HeiiSat- 
ing  the  process,  we  find  that  a'*  +  602a:»  +  135899J:' 
13634699X— 118087448=0  is  an  equatiim  all  whose  roots 
are  less  by  50  than  those  of  the  last.  We  can  now  depend 
upon  1 18087448  divided  by  13634699  giving  one  figure  of 


the  root,  and  the  quotieut  is  between  8  and  9.  AasuQUng 
8,  the  first  step  of  the  third  process  slums  that  8  is  a  root 
of  the  lost  equation,  and  58  of  the  preceding,  and  158  of 
diegiven  equation. 

We  now  me  an  example  in  which  u}proximati«n  is 
carried  on.  Ltt  the  equotum  be  «■  —  Sx*^+  72:  +  4  s  0, 
of  whieh  one  root  lies  between  3  and  3.  The  flnt  work* 
ing  column  is  abbreviated. 
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The  root  of  this  equation  is  found  to  be  2-414313562,  as 
follows.  Beginning  with  the  multiplier  3,  one  set  of  involu- 
tions brings  us  to  the  figures  followed  by  colons,  and  x**^ 
OiT*- 5x-l-2=0  is  an  equation  on  which  the  process  is  to 
be  repeated.  Dividing  —2  by  -r- 5  we  find  that  *4  is  most 
probably  the  next  figure,  which  is  verified  in  the  next  trial, 
since  the  result  of  mvolution,  1*936,  is  less  than  2.  We 
proceed  in  this  way  until  2*4142,  containing  half  the  num- 
ner  of  figures  wanted,  is  found,  and  this  being  a,  we  have 
found  -0-000060831  for —^  and —4-485316  for /o.  The 
first  divided  by  the  second  may  be  depended  upon  for 
doubling  the  number  of  figures,  as  commonly  practised  in 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root.  [ApPBOXiKATioir.J 
The  figures  13562  are  fonin  by  a  coutracted  division  sbowD 
in  the  example. 

But  it  is  more  convenient  to  avoid  decimals  in  the  process, 
which  ma^  be  done  as  follows  1.  If  there  be  decimals  in 
the  ooeffieunts  of  the  equation,  annex  dphera  to  every  plaoe 
in  Buoh  manber  that  the  numb«  of  decimals  in  the  several 
places  may  he  in  ineressing  arithnwtieal  mogression.  Then 
strike  out  the  decinul  points  entirely,  and  proceed  as  with 
whole  numbets,  remembering  that  the  root  thus  obtained 
will  be  10  times  too  great  if  the  progression  increase  bj 
unitsi  1 00  times  too  great  if  it  increase  by  twos,  and  so  on. 
Thus  1-81X'- -6z*+33x-|- 18-4  should  be  changed  into 
l-81x"--600a:'-|-33  0000*-|-18-40000.  and  I81x'-600x«-|- 
330000X-I- 1840000  will  give  ten  times  tiie  required  root. 
2.  When  all  the  whole  figures  of  the  root  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  decimal  part  is  about  to  enter  the  calcula- 
tion, before  attempting  to  obtain  the  first  dedmal  figure 
annex  a  cipher  to  the  first  working  column  on  the  left,  two 
ciphers  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Then  proceed 
with  the  new  flgureas  if  it  were  a  whole  number,  and  make 
a  new  involutiim.  When  this  is  finished  annex  ciphers 
again  as  before.  One  additional  advantage  will  be  that 
the  ciphers  will  serve  to  mark  the  places  of  completion  of 
the  individual  involutions.  If  in  any  case  ^  should  not 
contain  ^'o,  place  a  cipher  in  the  rooC  annex  cipbers^ain, 
and  then  proceed.  In  some  of  the  older  algebraists,  Ougb- 
tred  for  instance,  the  several  vertical  lines  of  figiires  are 
kept  in  their  places  by  a  set  of  ruled  columns,  the  use  of 
which  is  difficult  Mr.  Homer  has  a  similar  oontrwanoe; 
but  the  employment  of  ciphers  removes  all  Uie  difficulty^ 
as  in  co-nmon  division  and  the  exlraotkin  of  the  square  rook 
See  the  last  example  in  this  article.  The  method  might 
easily  Oa  extended  to  the  whole  part  of  the  root 

The  foUowiDf  is  an  instance  m  the  medwd:— 
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iimy  of  the  pneeding  flgunt  are  oseleii,  but  we  have 
judeed  it  beet  to  present  the  vhole  prooeai.  The  best 
meUu>d  of  abbreviatwn  ia  to  fix  a  point  of  the  prooaw  front 
and  after  which  tht  numbelrof  figuraa  in  the  lait  etrfnmn  ii 
□ot  to  inoiMw^  ttTikiiic  off  at  vmf  stm»  one  Ignn  tnm 
the  laat  oolnnin  but  on^  two  from  the  last  bat  two,  and 
flo  on.  The  oomequence  will  be  that  the  MToral  ei^umna 
on  the  liriit  will  disappear  one  after  the  other ;  the  prooeM 
will  be  legitimately  reduced  to  termination  with  a  con- 
tracted  division,  indepeadentlf  of  the  theorem  cited ;  and 
the  result  will  be  true  to  the  last  )place.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  root  is  too 
small  for  its  highest  power  to  show  itself  in  the  process,  an 
equation  of  the  (n— l)th  degree  takes  the  place  of  the  nth, 
and  so  on,  until  there  remains  only  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree,  and  the  i4)proximation  then  proceeds  by  the  New- 
tonian method.  All  this  was  pmatea  out  by  Mr.  Homer, 
whose  view  of  his  own  method  was  veiv  eomplete,  in  every- 
thing  but  historical  informatioii.  Had  ne  given  in  his  paper 
an  example  from  Oughtred,  alio  workea  by  his  own  me- 
thod, pointing  out  the  diflteenee  of  the  two,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  question  about  the  right  to  the  infention  nerer 
would  have  been  discussed. 

Taking  up  the  preoedtng  example  at  the  point  with  lAd^ 
we  left  off  (ne^eeti&g  the  divinm),  and  foltowing  tlu  pn- 
cei%  we  have 
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Hie  answer  r414213563373  is  correct  to  the  last  plaee' 
ndosive.  (The  oontiaeted  dirisioa  flfllows  the  thiok  line.) 
Tke  rate  by  wbidi  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
M  pnweiB  thonld  be  oontinned  is  as  follows:  Clarry  it 
w  notil  the  laat  oolnmn  bnt  mie  has  at  least  two  more 
flgnres  Aau  the  number  of  not  figures  nmaimng  to  be 
Ibund. 

Such  is  the  method  which  must  place  its  author  among 
tboie  valuable  inventors  who  find  out  simple  adaptations 
which  have  been  overlooked  by  their  predecessors.  It 
a  not  a  little  remarbsble  that  this,  the  most  important 
facilitation  which  the  solution  of  numerical  equations  has 
reeeived  since  the  time  of  Vieta,  and  which  is,  tphm  known, 
s  mj  obvious  extension  of  ibe  extraction  of  roots,  should 
kave  only  preceded  by  a  few  years  the  most  important 
■ddttion  to  tbe  method  of  asoertainmg  th«  number  of  roots 
vUeh  has  been  made  wiea  Dss  Cartes,  and  which  is  also, 
vbeo  known,  an  equal^  simple  result  of  the  prooeas  of 
Sndiog  the  highest  oonmon  nctor  <^  two  algelmieal  ex- 
pniuons.  [Stubh's  Txk»xm.] 

Two  (tf  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  this  method 
w,  tbe  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree,  which 
1  taade  as  simple  as  the  extraction  of  the  square  root,  and 
extraction  of  the  root,  wbioh  is  reduoed  from  an 
i^acticably  eomplicated  prooaas  to  one  perfeotly  easy 
Hrif—anro. 


As  an  example  of  the  first,  required  tho  idution  of 
3i«  +  ss3. 

Since  tho  root  is  less  than  uni^,  the  pnpantion  for  do 
eimals  is  made  at  tbe  outset. 

8    10         200 ('78077643 
14  168 

24  330f 
14  3168 

380  380000 
16  888498 

896  31502 
16  88854 

41200 
 14 

41814 

 I_ 

4188 

or  «  =  '78077643,  which  is  correct  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  place.  The  extemotiMi  otthe  square  root,  say  of  10, 
is  done  by  scdving  the  equation  +  Ox  =  10 ;  but  it  will 
be  found  tlut  the  solution  of  any  equation  of  the  form 
-|-  ox  =  ft  may  be  performed  by  the  same  rule  as  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root  We  shall  show  this,  beginning 
with  Horner's  rule,  and  changing  to  the  other  aftor  a  few 
sttpa.  Let  tho  equation  be  iB*+SCH  10. 
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In  the  extraction  of  roots  tliB  iflfetliod  df  ndiittlng  and 
SriheiHgdo*!!  Iho  peribSs  a5  thet  art  i*atllM  may  be  fol- 
lo^wL  Tiie  following  ii  ihe  jtrocess  for  thti  ^itHctiOn  of 
the  cube  root  of  805692449327 ;  it  being  rembmber^d  that 
the  question  is  tHil  tolnttoil  of  an  «iuati<m  bf  the.  form 
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riie  opposite  process  ts  ttie  extractidn  of  the  cube  root  of 
1  '808,  and  will  serv^  &$  an  example  of  the  complete  pro- 
cess, omitting  only  thfi.  first  column,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  unit  at  the  head,  is  blank.  And  this  is  also  the 
type  of  the  solution  of  any  cubic  equation  whatsoever;  the 
only  diffAence  being  that  tho  heads  of  the  first  and  second 
working  columns  artf  timbers  in  the  extraction  of  the  simple 
root,  and  significant  In  all  other  cftses. 
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The  preparation  fdr  decimals  makes  the  answer  ten  times 
too  great;  so  that  the  cuberootof  1*808  is  1-218:.. 002,  of 
which  olllf  tlM  Mt  Htm.  S  cannot  bb  Aqmtded  npOH.  The 
preceding  contains  every  figure  which  need  be  written  down, 
all  the  connecting  operations  being  those  which  are  usually 
pwfolftedd  ttHlttliy,  litid  one  tJRly  feqilil-ed  f6t  each 
figure.  We  do  not  think  that  8tl^  itt^tilpt  tb  Shorten  the 
work,  by  leaving  dilt  the  recurring  figures,  or  employ- 
ing double  mental  oparation^i  would  unh  time ;  and  it  would 
certainly  very  much  augn^ent  the  liability  to  error.  The 
vertical  lines  in  the  example  show  that  part  of  the  opera- 
tion in  which  the  contraction  takes  place,  and  the  point  at 
which  the  contractloti  btfcdmes  simp^  contracted  division  is 
marked  by  a  thick  hdttzohtal  line,  lb  enable  the  beginner 
to  wcamine  the  procM  ib6  have  placM  a  letter  in  every  line 
of  the  first  working  Mlumn,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  se- 
cond column  whicn  fttji  connected  with  it  may  be  traced ; 
while  a  letter  doubled  .in  the  aecoq^  column  shows  a  multi- 
plieand.  the  product  of  vfaiefa  by  the  root  figure  is  found  as 
marked  in  the  third  column.  Tlie  tetters  under  the  last 
line  of  the  first  colu&'d  mark  the  figures  cut  off  in  the  se- 
Teral  eontiactioii,  atld  their  result*  lii  tiie  other  columns 
are  traced  in  the  sadio  way:  die  same  for  the  letters  under 
the.seeond  oolumil.  

One  simplification  might  be  made  after  the  learner  hya 
^ctised  a  number  of  eftamples  conducted  as  above.  In 
the.leeottd  working  column  cbrtain  linos,  namely^  tbe  second 
i^.the  seeend  e,  the  8ec()n4^,  Sec,  are  not  used  except  to  be 
added  to  the  next  Un4.  .  H^lUe  each  of  tbe  lines  on  which 
a  Ibtter  Is  doubled  might  be  formed,  bv  adding  the  ^rst* 
third,  and  fourth  pteeedlng  line^  and  the  efleot  would  be 
to  omit  someof  the  lines  aira  some  of  the  most  simple  addi- 
tions.  The  second  column,  beginning  from  pp  ineluBive, 
u  a  speeimoB}  and  changing  the  line  m  vhien  eiphen  an 


annexed  (and  the  ciphers  should  alnyi  be  annexed  te 
mark  tbe  step)  would  be 
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But  teontiderlng  thst  the  {ttoofert  is  onb  whieh  nd  pennr. 
^l  TbTT  often  p^rm.  *e  doubt  wbethor  to  reeommend 
eten  thu  abridgmeilL  All  sneh  simpliflcatiom  tend  to  mtke 
tUb  com}ttttbr  hiM  df  tiw  vnifomi^  of  method  irldtlh 
rtttlft  through  ttilt  irhble ;  and  we  hate  klwayt  foilnd  tlielnt  ht 
rales  »hieh  tthly  occUr  nbw  atid  then,  efford  greater  aa^- 
shfce  in  fbrgstting  the  mMifod  ^n  in  tbbreViating  it 

On  evolution  of  algebraitAl  qtian'tities  we  do  not  think  ft 
aeeesMit  t4i  hpe«k;  IHtitM  eithtit  the  Wnobiial  thbotem  [Bi 
Mo«tilL  TttfteMIt]^  or  MiiDti  other  mMhdd  of  dev^opmen^ 
t«  MntnoVed  *lth  niorb  fldvAntlige  thCth  the  qsual  modifica- 
Uon  df  ariththetiBti  jjhicen.  We  haV«  tilso  omitt&d  tU 
flrdceM  of  ditfslon;  ihe  mMt  stnpte  ef  Ul  Bvolotlobe^  «kM 
Its  connection  with  the  preceding  is  sufficiently  cbiFiMft 

There  is  however  a  process  of  an  evolutionary  character 
which  we  take  this  opiwrtunity  of  su^esting,  and  of  which 
any  one  modentely  convosont  with  algebra  will  easily  arrive 
M  the  demonstration.  In  finding  the  highest  eommondiTienr 
of  twoidgebraieelint^lialexpreteionyaQd  aIsoin.the  im>> 
oeie  of  Stunn-s  The«iiSm,D|5i^jj«|^^^^e»  «' 


I  N  Y 
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ftprntk  B,  Ik  »qeAer>  Q>  ^  f(*f  of  fit»4>98  ^ 

Quotient,  but  the  remainder ;  and  this  len^foder,  plea^eq 
of  all  Dumepeal  fae|fln  %ndof  ^^t}R[i^  Upnl^ble.  The 
ftUowing  nU^  will  render  (t^  appUcf^Uoo  of  Sturm's  Tbeo- 
tero  much  more  easy. 

Question  :-rTwo  «9FpEW)iipiu,  P  and  Q,  hein^  given,  of 
P  )8  h^ex  than  Q,  nquind  the  reqiaioqar  f)f  Q 

ndiid  by  P,  ple«red  of  fVactions  itn4  of  pfisitivs  aui^ipa} 
kitm-  To  t»^e  »n  px»mpt8  »ifh  uf, 

I.  A4d  1  tP  th»  4tffeEpQm  f)f  th«  4WF»es  (4  -  3  =  S. 
S  -f  1  =  ;  tbif  i»  Mie  aiWiittr  9f  operftiop*  tolw  expected. 
In  tbii      it  is  ibmi. 

i-  Who  dovn  in  tvf)  Itn^s  tiip  co^^ofwitf  of  the  diviwr 
tD4  divi^d,  inoludip^  tlw  poeiSpiQat  9  fot  every  ipissing 
fern,  but  ehapge  t})0  of  mwY  cQflffipjeot  in  the  divi- 
m,  tM  fit'^-  Clear  bpfb  espr^ssiuiis  of  sU  wjiole 
&ctors ;  and  if  the  two  leading  coefficients  (2  and  4)  h^ve  a 
niiiQMD  fiwt(%  divide  by  this  factor  heibn  Writing  ^em 
dom.  Wtite  piphets  iq  all  hlutk  plftces. 

(Pi       1        0       14        0  0 
(Q)       3     -3       0       2      -1  I 
1  Take     flrtt  vectaeal  pviz,  and  ev^ry  oth«r  in  suoces- 
MD>  and  mate  ctqib  WHUipUcation  and  «4diMqn :  (bus 

\'  '  'J         arf'f-Ae.  Put  the  first  result  in  the  first 

odnmn,  the  Moud  ia  the  ipumd>  end  m  oi)< 

(1)  8      S       10       rr  1  1 

t.  Repeat  this  procsse  viUi  the  int  line,  and  t|ip  rnuU 
^utt  obtained,  and  again  vtth  the  lesull,  nalting  eaclf  ne^- 
mutt  oat  of  the  first  line  and  the  last  r^u)^  end  so  m  till 
Uw  Bumbor  of  operatiooe  ascertained  in  tbe  ftnt  elama  of 
the  nite  has  been  performed.  But  if  t^e  Uwdiag  tepm  of 
tbe  first  line  have  been  divided,  multiply  it  again  «|t«r  the 
result  unless  the  first  term  of  the  result  pe  also  divisible  by 
tbe  same  factor. 

4.  But  if  ever  the  first  column  of  a  result  should  turn 
rat  a  ciph^  throw  it  aw^,  ^d  bring  forward  the  next  co- 
Ibou,  and  ao  on ;  making  wuf  ttee  «tMd  ia  the  next 
biBlur  place:  and  if  the  two  flnt  oHumm  of  aair  xw/At 
d^d  he  oiphen,  throw  tiwn  awi^,  and  bring  ftvvard  die 
third,  and  so  on.  And  for  even  cipher  thus  wnvn  avay 
diminish  hf  one  the  nnmber  of  carnations  nquired  in  tlw 
first  clause. 

h.  If  any  horizontal  line  thus  obtained  have  a  factor  in 
ill  its  terms,  divide  by  Kh^t  factor  before  proceeding  f\utber : 
sad  if  the  leading  term  of  any  new  rBa^U  have  a  l^otor  in 
(Smmon  with  the  leading  t^rm  of  the  first  line,  divide  both 
Wbre  preoeodiqg. 

The  table  of  results  now  ii  as  follows,  in  vhioh  the  vari- 
Ml  changes  of  the  leading  terns  are  shown  by  putting 
tbm  down  as  they  occur,  and  putting  a  bar  evar  toem  as 
they  disupeu  and  are  replaced  by  others.  In  practice  the 
pen  may  m  dnnm  throogh  the  figure  which  is  dismissed. 
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17 

-14 
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(5) 

-  IS 

10 

I7de*  —  12X+  10  Answer 

S-  When  i|je  last  result  has  been  obtained  make  an 
||e?braiGaf  expression  ono  d^;ree  lower  than  the  divisor, 
m  ecefficipitt^  of  which  are  tbe  numbers  ifithe  last  result, 
ijiti  tbeir  signs. 

Tb^  real  rematjider  ip  the  preccd^ig  example  is 

Let  the  next  pxample  Ije 

Q=2a!"-3a:*  +  '2ic*+^-3a?-3ar+4. 
Herp  the  huiijher  <}f  Qperations  should  bo  fi^ur ;  Sut  is 
rioced  hy  the  qfc^instfiocp  pucntiQijed  in  the  ffiprth  clause 
)f  tbe  role. 
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The  method  pf  proof  qf  the  s^yerfl  nqpaeiWf  at  their 

reitui^  a^ise,  is  as  fullpns:  Make  an  ^pdi()f)U|}  }gi»t  00- 
lumotin  ^hiph  place  tbe  sums  Qf  tbe  nmnh^ff}  8$ch  )ine, 
tfilMfi  Vitb  thpir  sivns;  making  the«a  my  'pif)i  the 
Yflrja^n  pf  t)M  fp^^ing  fsctori :  thi^ 

Pnw( 


: ;  I  z 


q  o  e 

p ,       q  r 

ofl  +  iip  ar-fq 

If  er9  Ai8  a  +  6r|-c4- 
sqd  Z  is  09  +  ^  -f  or        +  . . . .   If  tl)ei)  ttw  process 
bti  cofT^tly  done,  »|i  ef  tension  of  it  to  the  proof  column 
gives  up     Af),  vhiph  ought  tf)  evoeed  Z  by  Sip. 

We  shal}  conclude  this  article  with  the  prooess  wtiidi 
irill  b^  applied  lierpafter.  [Stdiui's  Tbspw.]  The  ob- 
ject is  to  proptied  AS  in  finding  the  gi»at«t  cjomropn  diviMT 
of  P  «jtd  Q,  chenging  the  sign  of  every  xemaiadex  b^oni 
using  tt> 

P  =  43*-B*'-44F  +  l 
Q=:iI^-3a:'-2fl:«  +  i|r-8 


4 
1 

-  3 

-  43 

9 

-3 
-4 

0 

4 

-  2 
3 

-45 

-  1 
1 

-12 

0 
-3 

lb 

-  6 
-16 
-88 

13 

0 

-43 

0 

-  2 

4 

-  9 

-  4 

1 

-  8 

-  387 

-  ^52 

43 

-  696 

-  J5|36 

19264 

4128 

151^6 
43 

19264 
p' 

45 

34400 

The  r^aindprs  therefore,  with  the  signs  cl^t^uged  as  4'- 
rected.  are  432^  +  45,  15136a;—  19264,  an^  the  last  is  a 
negative  whole  pumbef.  Tbe  following  19  the  ^rst  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  proof  columi^ : — ^ 

I  X  16  +  4  X  <-  6)  -  (-  16>  =  8  =  2(4X  1) 
IODINE,  a  non-metallic  elementary  or  simple  solid 
body,  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Courtob.  of  Pahs,  in 
1812.  Its  peculiar  properties  were  hovevn- first  ascertataied 
by  Gay-Lusstc  ana  Davy.  Iodine  exists  in  the  water  of 
tbe  o4ean  and  mineral  springs,  probably  combined  frith 
sodium,  in  marine  molluscous  animals  end  sea-weeds;  it 
has  also  been  met  with  in  combination  with  silver.  Iodine 
is  principally  obtained  from  kelp,  or  sea-weed  which  has 
bebn  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  alkali  from  it. 
Wben  the  alkaline  and  other  salts  have  been  separated,  the 
residual  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide 
of  manganese,  by  which  the  iodine  is  set  free,  the  decom- 
position being  analogous  to  that  by  which  chlorine  is  ob- 
tained by  the  same  agency  from  common  salt. 

Iodine  is  a  soft  opaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-black  colour 
and  metallic  lustre,  ^e  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism,  and  the  crystals  are  usually  flat  Ac- 
cording to  Gay-Lussac,  its  specific  gravity  is  4*948.  When 
moderately  heated,  it  rises  in  vapour  of  a  violet  ooluur,  and 
hence  its  name  from  tho  Greek.  On  cooling,  it  again 
crystallizes  unchanged,  nor  is  it  ^composed  or  altered  by 
him^  subjected  to  very  bigh  temperatures,  and  it  has 
resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose  it.  Iodine  has  a  strong 
disagreeable  odour  and  taste  resembling  those  of  bromine 
and  chlorine;  it  stains  the  skin  of  a  brownish  colour,  bul 
not  permanently.  It  is  i-eadily  dissolved  by  alcohol;  the 
solution  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  so  little  is  taken 
up  by  water  that  a  pound  of  water  will  not  dissolve 
more  than  a  grain  of  it.  It  is  very  poisonous.  Its  charac- 
teristic property  is  that  of  giving  an  intense  blue  colour 
\vhen  added  to  a  solution  of  starch.  It  unitps  with  metals 
to  form  compounds,  whieh  are  termed  rot^'de*,  and,  like 
chorine  and  bromine,  it  fbrms  acids  both  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

Oxygen  and  Iodine  combine  to  form  probably  four  com- 
pounds; the  first  is  oxidff  o/*  iM^me.  When  the  vapour  of 
iodine  and  oxygen  gas  are  mixed  at  rather  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  \io1et  tint  of  the  iodine  disappears,  and  a 
yellow  soil;  substance  is  finrmed,  which  is  regarded  by 
Sementini  as  oxide  of  iodine ;  if  this  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  more  oxygen  gas,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  tbesame  chemist  supposes  to  be  iodous  acid  , 
but  the  composition  and  properties  of  the^  cQm|KN^dji  bve 
not  been  accurately  detormined.  O 
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fyUc  Jaid*—Tim  compound  wu  first  obtained  by  Davy 
by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  vhat  he  called  enehlorine  gas. 
A  better  prooess  has  however  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Connell, 
which  consists  in  heating  the  iodine  in  the  strongest  nitric 
acid.  For  this  purpose  the  aoid  should  be  introduced  with 
about  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  iodine  into  a  tube  about  an  inch 
wide  and  ]  5  inches  long,  and  sealed  at  one  end,  and  these 
materials  are  to  be  kept  boiling  fbr  12  hours ;  the  iodine  which 
rises  and  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  aeid  either  by  a  glass  tube  or  by  agitation ;  when  the 
iodine  disappears,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  evaporation.  Iodic  acid  is  a  white  semitransparent 
solid  substanesi  which  is  inodorous,  bat  has  an  aatnngent 
■our  taste.  It  is  so  dense  as  to  sink  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
it  deliquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water ;  the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours ;  it  de- 
tonates when  mixed  and  heated  with  charcoal,  sugar,  and 
sulphur.  It  combines  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts, 
which  are  termed  iodatet,  and  these,  like  the  chlorates, 
yield  oxygen  when  heated ;  and  an  iodide  remains. 

Iodic  acid  is  composed  of 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen  H  X  5  ^  40 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 

Equivalent  166 
OxiatUc  or  Pm'odie  i^eut— When  chlorine  is  added  to 
saturation  to  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  with  excess  of  the 
alkali  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  a  sparingly  soluble 
white  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  oxiodate  naa;  when 
this  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  yellow  preoipitute  falls,  which,  dissolved  in  hot 
nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  yields  orange-coloured  crystals 
of  oxioAite  of  silver ;  these  are  decomposed  by  cold  water, 
and  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  oxicKlic  acid  is  formed ; 
this  by  cautious  evaporation  yields  hydrated  crystals,  and 
these,  when  heated  to  212**,  are  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
iodic  acid.   It  consists  of 

Seven  equivalents  of  oxygen  8x7  =  56 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 

EquivalKit  188 
Azote  and  Iodine  form  iodide  of  azote.  This  compound 
cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  octioni  on  aoeount  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  affinity  existing  between  its  elements.  It  is 
prepared  by  putting  iodine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  which  being  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  forms 
hydriodic  acid  with  one  portion  of  the  iodine,  whilst  the 
azote  combining  with  anotbffl'  portion  of  it,  the  result  is 
iodide,  or,  correctly  speaking,  teriodide  of  azote,  which  re- 
mains insoluble  in  the  state  of  a  dark  brown  powder.  This 
compound  is  very  explosive,  especially  when  dry :  the  beat 
method  of  exhibiting  its  power  is  that  of  allowing  it  to  dry 
in  small  portions  on  bibulous  paper,  and  then  simply  letting 
it  fUl  on  the  ground  or  merely  touching  it,  it  detonates 
with  a  sharp  noise,  heat  and  light  being  emitted,  and  the 
vapour  of  iodine  and  aiotic  gas  ore  evolved.  It  is  not  dan- 
gennisly  ucplosive.  It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  aiote  .  14 

Three  equivalents  of  iodine  136  x  3  ~  378 

Equivalent  392 
Hydrogen  and  Iodine  form  hydriodic  acid,  which  may 
be  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements. 
When  a  mixture  of  iodine  in  vapoiir  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  they  combine  to 
form  this  acid.  It  is  however  much  more  conveniently 
formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  one  part  of  phosphorus  and 
about  13  part*  of  iodine  moistenel  with  water;  by  the 
mutual  action  of  these  substances  the  water  is  decomposed, 
its  oxygen  combines  with  the  phosphorus,  forming  phos- 

CIO  add,  while  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  iodine  to 
hydriodic  acid,  which  passes  over  in  the  state  of  a 
colourless  gas.  This  acid  has  a  sour  taste,  reddens  vege- 
table blues,  and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  forms 
dense  white  fiimes  with  its  moisture :  its  odour  resembles 
that  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The 
■alts  which  it  forms  are  termed  hydriodates ;  but  when  it  is 
acted  upon  by  metals,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  when  by 
metallic  oxides,  water  is  formed,  and  in  both  cases  iodides 
sre  the  result. 

It  is  decomposed  by  oxygen  when  they  are  heated  to- 
gather;  water  is  tbrmod,  and  iodine  evolved.  It  is  also  im- 
jHdiUely  decompoHit  b/  chlorine,  which  unites  with  its 


hydrogen  to  fhrm  bjdroeUorie  add,  MiM  is  sat  iMb 

It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  1 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  186 

Equivalent  187 
One  volume  of  it  consists  of  half  a  volume  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  half  a  volume  of  the  vapour  of  iodine. 

Chlorine  and  Iodine  appear  to  form  three  chlorides. 
The  protochloride  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas  into  water  in  which  chlorine  is  suspended ;  a 
deep  reddish  solution  is  formed,  wfaieh  yields  irritating 
fhmes  possessing  the  smell  of  both  the  elements ;  it  first 
reddens  and  then  bleaches  litmus  paper.  The  tmshloride 
may  be  formed  by  repeatedly  distilling  the  protochloride. 
The  perehloride  when  decomposed  by  water  gives  rise  to 
hydrochloric  and  iodic  aoids.  The  opinitms  of  diemisti 
with  respect  to  these  oompounds  are  yet  somewhat  at 
variance. 

Sulphur  and  Iodine  is  formed  by  heating  ^ntly  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iodine.  The 
product  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  radiated  structure ; 
it  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat 

Iodine  and  Photphona  combine  readily  without  the  ap- 
plication of  heat;  audio  much  heat  is  evolved  by  their  atrtion 
that  the  phraphfotis  takes  fire  if  the  experiment  be  made 
in  the  open  air ;  but  in  dose  vessels  no  light  appears.  TIm 
eompoution  of  iodides  of  plMsnhorus  is  xatber  uncertain ; 
that  whidi  is  probably  a  protioaide  is  formed  with  one  part 
of  phosphorus  and  seven  or  eight  parts  of  iodine ;  it  has  an 
orange  colour,  Aises  at  212*,  and  when  heated  sublimes 
without  changing;  it  is  deeomposed  by  and  decomposes 
water,  forming  wiUi  its  elements  nydriodio  and  phosphwous 
acids,  while  phosphorus  is  set  ttee.  It  is  probiUily  com- 
posed of 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  136 
One  eqoivalent  of  phosphonw  16 

Equivalent  142 
The  sesquiodide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  1  part  of 
pbaephoms  and  IS  parts  ^  iodine.   It  is  a  dsric  grey  erva- 
talline  mass,  whidi  fuses  at  84",  and  with  water  yields 

hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids.   It  is  oompoaad  of 
One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  iodine  189 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  16 

Equivalent  20S 
The  pmodide  is  javpared  n  ith  1  part  of  phosphorus  and 
20  of  iodine;  it  is  a  black  compound,  Aisible  at  ll4^  Bif 
the  action  of  water  it  yields  hycmodic  and  pboaphorio  aeidi^ 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  to  consist  of 

Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  iodine  315 
One  equivalent  of  plusphorus  16 

Equivalent  331 
Iodine  and  Carbon  unite  to  form  two  oomponnds,  Imt  not 
by  direct  action.  Th^  are  not  impwtan^  and  thdr  eoni!- 
position  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  and  metals  are  mentioned 
under  each  metal. 

IODINE,  Medicinal  Properties  qf.  Iodine,  though  only 
obtained  in  an  isolated  state  of  late  years,  Iras  been  long 
employed  as  the  efficient  principle  of  other  preparations  and 
therapeutic  agents,  namely,  burnt  sponge  and  certain  mine 
ral  waters.  It  is  only  since  it  hns  been  procured  as  a  distinct 

f rindple  that  its  action  has  been  ascertained  with  precision, 
n  the  present  day  it  is  administered  rather  in  some  artifl 
oial  compound  than  as  pure  iodine,  owiiw  to  its  very  spar- 
ing soluoili^  in  water.  Iodine  in  substanoa,  however, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  stains  it  brown,  and  even  the  very 
small  quantity  which  can  be  dissolved  in  water  is  suffident 
to  cause  rube&etion,  and  in  the  form  of  baths  produces  de- 
cided action  both  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ana  the  general 
system.  When  applied  to  ulcers  or  any  breach  of  the  skin, 
it  occasions  heat  and  a  sense  of  pricking  and  tingling ;  it  is 
also  absorbed,  and  may  be  discov^^d  in  the  blo^  and  the 
secretions  of  the  patient.  Taken  intemally,  even  in  small 
doses,  it  causes  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  if 
much  diluted  by  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the 
stomach  be  healthy,  it  appears  to  do  little  more  than  in- 
crease the  digestive  powers;  hut  in  larger  and  strouger 
doses  it  creates  great  heat  in  the  ii^on  of  the  stomach, 
whidi  l  ocomes  sensib^ig^jy^^ifeoi^aigl^Kng 
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H^it,  bswtburn,  and  often  iwium  and  Tomitin^.  In 
my  Urge  doses  it  acts  ss  an  irritant  poison.  It  is  not 
merely  an  initant  poison  vben  taken  in  a  large  dose,  but  is 
allow  cr  aocumutative  poison,  even  when  taken  in  medici- 
nal doses  for  a  length  of  time.  It  has  been  eenerally 
reprewnted  as  caunng  emaciation  even  to  a  frightful  extent ; 
but  though  this  has  occurred  in  some  instances,  it  does  not 
■eem  to  be  frequent,  if  we  except  the  absorption  of  certain 
pandit  espeeiallf  the  mamms  of  females. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  found  nseflu  are  gUn- 
dalar  swdUings,  especiaHjr  bronchoeele  or  gottre,  which 
laraly  resists  its  action ;  in  some  stnimoBS  diseases,  in  efan- 
aie  iheamatism,  and  also  as  an  antidote  against  poisoning 
vith  stTT^ia,  brucia,  and  verataria :  but  its  claims  to  con- 
Uence  are  not  dear  in  case  of  such  fbrmidable  poisons.  It 
is  often  of  use  in  lessening  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sequelseof  syphilis.  (SeeLugol, 
OnSero/ulaJ) 

lONA,  also  known  b^  the  names  of  I-Colm-Kill  and  Hii 
(ff  I,  is  one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  district  of  Mull,  and  be- 
longing to  the  shire  of  .Aigrle.  It  is  situated  on  the 
vestem  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  'Sound  of  I.'  Its  length 
is  three  miles,  and  at  its  widest  part  it  is  about  one  mile  in 
breadth.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  rugged  and 
anantainouii,  and  the  surface  for  the  miAt  mrt  consists  of 
moor  and  bog  occasionally  varied  by  a  patch  of  green  pas- 
tnre.  The  village  is  a  miserable  collection  of  huts  inha- 
bited by  a  population  of  about  450  people.  There  seems 
to  be  no  dount  that  the  island  was  anttently  inhabited  by 
Dniids,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Christians  about  the  time 
Ibat  St  Columba  came  to  Britain  (a.d.  565),  and  the  inha- 
bitants still  point  out  the  spot  where  this  holy  man  is  tra- 
ditimially  said  to  have  been  interred.  The  religious  insti- 
tntioiu  established  by  the  Christians  remained  unmolested 
fcr  neariy  200  years ;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Danes  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  and, 
with  thdr  accustomed  barbarity,  put  to  death  the  greater 
part  of  the  monks,  fbreing  the  remainder  to  seek  safe^  in 
fight  At  the  dissolutMHi  of  the  monastic  institutions  the 
Tsfennes  were  nnited  to  the  see  of  Argyle,  and  upon  the 
tboliiion  of  episcopacy  they  became  the  property  of  the 
dake.  At  the  peMut  time  the  island  is  chieflv  interestiuj^ 
on  account  of  its  numerous  architectural  and  other  anti- 
quities, for  a  full  account  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Maceulloch's  '  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land.' The  cathedral  or  abbey  church  is  surmounted  by  a 
Id%  tower,  which  is  supported  by  four  arches  adorned  with 
ligiucs  in  basso  rilievo.  The  choir  is  handsome,  and  the 
bn^  eastern  window  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic 
style,  although  its  light  and  elegant  workmanship  has  been 
mud  injurra  by  time.  In  the  fore  court  are  two  finely 
cat  Grosses;  one  called  SL  Martin's  is  formed  of  a  single 
pisceof  led  granite.  14  feet  in  length.  The  cathedral  itself 
it  dedicated  to  St  Maiy,  and,  according  to  Boethius,  was 
bailt  byMalduinns  in  the  seventh  century,  but  Dr.  Mac- 
enUoch  thinks  this  at  least  seven  centuries  too  soon. 

{BeauHet  qf  Scotland;  Maraotloch's  HighUmdt,  &c.) 

lONE,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  JONE,  a  parasitic 
Kcnos  of  crustaceans,  placed  by  Deamarest  under  the  Ito- 
jnda,  but  by  Latreille,  who  established  the  subgenus,  under 
Uie  Amphipoda.  The  latter  founded  his  separation  on  the 
flgnre  given  by  Montagu  under  the  denomination  of  Onis- 
(W  Oluraeiciu  (Lirm.  TVant.,  ix.  iii.,  3,  4);  and  observes 
tku  it  presents  particular  characters  which  place  it  at  a  dis- 
tuiK  from  all  the  other  forms  of  the  order.  The  body  is 
composed  of  about  fifteen  joints,  which  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tingaished  by  lateral  incisions  in  the  Ibrm  of  toeth.  The 
^  aotenme  are  very  shwt:  the  external  ones,  longer  than 
die  two  others,  are  only  visible  when  the  animal  is  seen  on 
the  back.  The  two  first  segments  of  the  body  in  the  female 
Meach  provided  with  two  elongated,  fleshy,  flattened,  oar- 
like drrbi.  The  feet  are  short  hidden  under  the  body,  and 
bcoked.  The  six  last  segments  are  furnished  with  lateral, 
ll^y,  elongated,  fosciculated  appendages,  which  are  simple 
in  the  males,  but  in  the  form  of  oars  in  the  o^er  sex.  Ac 
^eposterior  extremity  of  the  body  are  six  other  appen- 
^cs,  which  are  simple  and  curved,  two  of  them  being 
*jec  than  the  others.  The  abdominal  valves  are  very 
Wp^  com  all  the  lower  part  of  the  bodj,  and  fanu  a 
>pnea  of  zee^tacle  for  the  eggs. 

BUiCKr— Tim  panuite  hides  itself  under  the  shell  of  Col- 
wtomnaa  [GAUiAirAsaAl  and  there  fomu  a 


tnmw  on  one  of  its  sides.  Montagu  extracted  it,  and  kept 
it  alive  for  some  days.  The  females  are  always  aocompanied 
by  their  males,  which  are  very  inferior  in  sife,  and  fix  them- 
selves firmly  upon  the  abdominal  appendages  of  the  former 
by  means  of  their  claws.  Latreille,  whose  aoooimt  we  have 
given,  speaks  of  it  as  rare,  and  remarks  that  in  its  habito  it 
appraaoiea  to  Btpynu.  [Ibovoda.] 


loM  tkneiea.  a,  Foiuto ;  (.  lUl*.  (lfoatftfa,Xfn.  2Vttu.j 

N.B.— M.  Milne  Edwards  (ed.  Lamarck,  1838)  remarks, 
that  all  the  figures  referred'  to  are  copied  from  those  of 
Montagu,  and  are  very  bad.  Montagu  states  that  the  crus- 
tacean on  which  these  parasites  are  found  is  nure,  hnt  that, 
in  the  few  that  he  had  obtained,  two  or  three  pairs  of  the 
parasites  had  occurred. 

ICVNIA  and  lONIANS.  lonians  is  the  name  of  one  vt 
the  various  peoples  included  in  antient  history  under  the 

Kneral  name  of  Hellenes  or  Greeks.  [AcBXi ;  .Aoliani; 
BRIANS.]  The  origin  of  the  lonians  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  Iliad  once,  and  in 
theA)rm  'laones*  <N.68S);  but  not  many  years  after  the 
war  of  Troy,  the  lonians  appear  as  settled  in  Attica,  and 
also  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Herodotus  (viii.  44)  says 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelosgi,  but  that  after 
Ion,  the  son  of  Xutbus,  became  the  leader  of  the  forces  of 
the  Athenians,  the  people  got  the  name  of  lonians.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  lonians,  like  the  iBolians,  were 
a  conquering  tribe  from  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and 
that  at  an  unknown  period  they  migrirted  southwards  and 
settled  in  Attica  ana  mrt  of  the  Peloponnesus,  probably 
mixing  with  the  native  Pelasgi.  The  mnealogy  of  Ion,  the 
reputed  son  of  Xutbus,  seems  to  be  al^end  under  which 
is  veiled  the  early  history  of  the  Ionian  occupation  of  Attica. 
Euripides,  in  order  to  Mtter  the  Athenians,  makes  Ion  the 
son  of  Apollo.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Ionian  name,  Atbenuns  and  lonians  came  to  be  considered 
as  one  and  the  same  people.  [Athens.]  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus the  lonians  occupied  the  northern  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  was  then  called  Ionia,  and  also  iSgialssan  Ionia ; 
and  the  sea  which  separates  Peloponnesus  from  Southern 
Italy  assumed  Uie  name  of  Ionian  Sea;  a  circumstance 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  and  prevalence 
of  the  Ionian  name,  ^is  appellation  of  Ionian  Sea  was 
retained  among  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day  am<mg  the  Italians.  When 
the  Dorians  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  about  UOO  years 
B.C.,  the  Achtei  being  driven  from  thence  gathered  towards 
the  north,  and  occupied  Ionia,  which  after  that  time  took 
the  name  of  Achsoa.  The  lonians  of  the  Peloponnesus 
emigrated  to  Attica,  whence,  being  straightened  for  want  of 
space,  and  perhaps  also  harassed  by  the  Dorians,  they  re- 
solved to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  the  sea,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  This 
was  the  great  Ionian  migration,  as  it  is  called.  The  emi- 
grants consisted  of  natives  of  Attica,  as  well  as  of  Ionian 
refugees  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  motl^  hand  from 
other  parts  of  Greece  (Herod,  i.  146).  But  tms  migration 
can  po-haps  hardly  be  considered  as  one  single  event, 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  and  various  migrations  of 
lonians,  some  of  which  were  probably  anterior  to  the  Do- 
rian conquest  Thus  the  lonians  established  colonies  in 
most  of  the  Cyclades,  such  as  Naxos,  Andros,  ^ros,  and 
Delos,  and  also  in  Eubcea^  The  emigrants  who  proceeded 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  under  their  leader  Neleus,  took  Miletus, 
which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Carians.  Miletus  seems 
to  have  fbtllen  to  the  share  of  the  Athenian  lonians,  who, 
according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  those  times,  massacred 
all  the  men,  and  kept  the  women  for  themselves.  They 
also  colonized  Myus  and  Priene,  near  the  banks  of  the 
MMmder.  Another  party  of  lonians  under^droclusjtook 
possession  of  Ephesus,  and  ^r^z§^^®«@#L@' 
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Ikriaa  iab^itanU.  f^raiifus.}  Tbey  lik«wiw  ocoupfed 
Ubwloe  and  Colophon,  thfi  latter  of  which  towns  vas  in- 
aabited  by  Cretuis,  who  appear  to  have  ^ni^l^^mated  vith 
•he  Ionian  ooloniata.  Further  aonh  T^ob,  vbich  bad  hgeti 
milt  by  tbe  Aolians,  received  also  an  Ionian  cqloEtsr,  a» 
veil  as  EryUir*  oa  ttw  coast  ^ing  th«  i«l«ad  of  Cbioi. 
On  the  north  coast  of  tbs  wm  peninsuU  CUt^ommm  va« 
founded  afterwards  by  a  colony  from  Colophon,  and  laler 
still  Phocsa  was  colonized  by  adrentorers  f^om  Phocis  and 
lonians  from  Attica  on  a  territoiy  north  of  tbe  Hermus, 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  CumsaaDs  of  .£olia.  The 
above  towns,  wif^  the  two  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos, 
which  the  looiaifs  likewise  colonized,  fqrmed  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrpa  being  seized  by 
Colophonian  exiles  (according  to  Ilerodotus),  was  in  course 
of  time  added  to  the  confederation-  Other  colonies  from 
tbe  twelve  cities  were  built  along  tbe  coast,  such  as  Gerte, 
Myonnesus,  Claros,  &c. 

This  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly  united 
by  a  common  religiiius  worship  and  the  odebcalion  of  a 
periodical  festival  j  ft  seeo^  tb^t  the  deputies  pf  the 
several  st^t^  only  nac^  in  times  of  gre^t  djmptiUy.  The 

5]9f6  flf  WMQhly  ihp  Pff  niqpiuip,  tbe  foot  of  Wpnnt 
[j-cajp,  whflfp  4  f«mp)6,  built  Oft  peutnl  grow4  4pai- 
i^ted  to  J'os^idon.  Ip  the  pl4  }oi^4  (afterwards  called 
Achaa),  Poseidon  was  also  the  natipuqil  4eity,  an4  his 
temple  contii>ua4  4t  T^eXicft  till  t^at  cjty  waq  dest|X)ye4  by 
tbe  gre^t  earthquake.  That  the  settlers  in  Asia  shoul^ 
roFain  tb^jr  natipp^l  wprabip  is  n  cirpuQistance  perfectly  in 
9i¥»r4^t>ce  vitl^  thp  hi^fory  of  colonization,  anq  oot^Qrn^- 
tor>',  jf  c¥)nfirfaation  were  v^t^d,  of  tbe  European  origin  of 
Ihp  |oni»n4  Qf  A^U*  liftve  no  maten^a  for  ^  history 
pf  tl^iip  cities  of  Ionia  b«  a  political  community,  apd  no 
foason  fpr  supposing  thai  tb^ir  political  union  came  near 
^  e:^  notion  of  %  federation,  as  soipe  h^ve  conjectured. 

4si4tio  Toni^  eKteqderl  from  tbe  CuipKan  gplf  pn  t^e 
nort|i  to  Mount  Orins  ^nd  the  gnlf  ^asilicus  south  of 
]^tletu§,  ^  leqgth  of  not  more  th^  100  utiles  in  4  straigb^ 
line,  buF  F^fb  a  co^t  three  times  that  length,  owipg  tp 
t^p  many  sinuositips  an^  t^  forni  of  the  largp  Cherso- 
nesus  opposite  C]iios.  Tbe  Ionian  territory  did  not  extend 
inUnd  aWve  40  miles  from  the  coast  as  far  ^s  Mpuiit^ 
SipyJiU)  ami  l^nolus.  It  bordered  gn  the  north  upon  the 
territory'  nf  Perg^pius,  CumsB^  pnd  other  ^olian  cities 
ly^ich  pad  t>s^  pplqnizcd  several  generations  before  the 
Ionian  ipapjigration,  and  or  the  spptlf  upqn  Qari?,  vhprp 
t|)p  Porian  cplopips  ft^ed^  some  tjtne  later,  ^.  small  co^- 
M^nt^pn.  Hie  princim}  rfvers  of  loifia  were  the  flerpf ua, 
the  p^yitrtfs,  upd  the  Iff^nder,  all  thrM  flowing  from  the 
interipr  int|^  a  weeteim  course  into  tbeiBgean.  [Anatoli^.] 
Tbp  Awtic  ^ni4ps  e^rly  attaiqpd  a  high  degree  of  com- 
nterpiftl  and  maritiine  prosperity.  MUettw  alpnp  19  sfid  to 
bare  4}nnded  75  pifM  Of  colopies.  bepame  lyeaj^jiy, 

reQna^i  an4  luxi^rions.  The  remains  of  their  monuments 
prpv^  their  taste  fpr  i\ie  arts,  and  ^beij:  tPWpl^s  ipd  public 
pvfi^dings  tiyalleq  tbpsp  of  European  Qreecu.  Thp  litera^ 
turp  of  Crecce  may  be  sftid  to  have  origjnatc4  on  tjie  coa^f 
of  ^si^  Minor.  The  historian  Hepat^us  was  4  native  of 
Miletus;  Tbales,  one  of  the  earliest  philoi^ophers.  w^  frpm 
the  same  country.  Aniicreon  was  a  native  of  Teosj  ^nd 
Herodotus,  thongli  4  Pori^ni  adopted,  in  bis  If  i^M^y,  t)fe 
language  of  bis  Ionian  neighoours. 

TheLydian  kings,  whose  capital  was  M£|ud|s>  made  war 
against  the  Ionian  states,  who  only  obtained  pe^ce  and 
preserved  a  kind  of  independence  by  paying  tribute,  )>nt 
they  viere  finally  subciped  by  Crcesus.  Iney  remaippd 
f&ithfpl  tp  the  J^ydt^^  w)ien  attacked  by  Cyrus  (b.c.  546), 
in  consequence  pf  which,  that  monarch  having  snbiJn^  tl)e 
Lydians,  sent  his  general  Harpagps  (o  reduce  lopia.  War- 

Eagus  took  and  destroyed  Pbocsea,  ^pd  tbe  surviving  inha- 
itantf  0ed  by  ^en,  an4  fouude4  M^'i^  [Marseille)  on 
ihfi  coast  of  Gaul.  Ahont  the  sqnie  time  ffi^ny  of  t|ie 
Tpi^  left  tbei):  country  and  founded  Abdera  in  f^^irac^ 
prions  >va8  t^ken  by  Harpagus,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
ipld  as  sieves.  Miletns  and  the  other  cities  obtained  peacp 
on  the  syme  conditions  as  they  had  accepted  ifo^CF  fhe 
l^ngsof  Lydif^  Ip  almostever}- town  tbere^enBtiro  partiep, 
aristpcrf^tip  ^d  4pn)ocTatic,  and  tbo  Persian  jtings  or  fheir 
Ht)^I»  generally  favoured  t)^  fonuer,  »nd  thus  if  h»ppene4 
tbj^  most  of  tn«  Gre«k  ciUas  in  A^ia  came  to  pp  rulefl  by 
tvF^nla,  jndiviausls  whi*  popfesie4  tb^  sovefeign  ppi^er. 
ItfitMor^  irhq  VfM  tfr^nt  of  MiletifB  in  ffi^ja 

V  U»riuf,  ttavHig  quarrel)^  vifth  thf)  ^^'an 


Wtrap.  ui^ed  bis  felhiv-^UPtryman  tb^'MlMW  tq  nvoU 
to  expel  their  tyrants,  and  to  establish  dpmpcraoy.  He  spt 
tbe  example  by  resigning  his  power.  !^«catipu«,  who  saw 
tb^  danger  of  rousipg  the  forpiidable  powfir  of  Persia,  in 
vain  Dppospd  this  rasq  ma^^ure.  Aristagoia^  proceeded  to 
Athens,  and  obtained  the  assistanca  of  a  ^t.  Th«  At)w- 
nians  and  Iqpiapi  HPiM^  mwcbeq  to  jS^x^ist  a^d  plundered 
«nd  burnt  ibi^  pity,  btt^  (fw  Parsians  oomins  iit  ^"f^ 
tbe  confederates  w^  4^itt«4t  ^  At)ienianswith4mw 
from  the  contest.  Tbq  Ionian  flpet  yl^a  strong  at  sea,  but 
cQH)d  not  prevent  fbe  ArtapbiariwB  from  attaaking 
4n4  ticking  tb^iF  citips  by  l^n^-  Ctazomen^  was  taken  and 
destroyed,  b>lt  the  inliabitants  sonie  tupp  after  l|uilt  a  new 
town  upon  ^n  island  PPB'  thp  coast-  Mil^tu^  vini  captured 
after  a  gallapt  defenpe,  most  of  th^  ipiiabitant^  wepa  killed, 
and  the  re^  were  tr^planted  into  P^rsitf  wbere  Darius 
gavp  tbein  lands  and  4  settlpn^nt.  Tbe  tarritery  pf  Miletus 
was  given  up  to  Persian  or  Lydian  colonists.  T l)us  ended, 
about  494  W.C.,  tlte  Ionian  r^plt<  which  lasted  si^  years. 
Mjletus  however  seents  to  h^ya  rpcqverad  mnn  i\^  niu  nXtfr 
a  time,  and  thp  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  Xenws  tuid  tlie 
pSect  pf  rQiftoi-;ng  tfie  fugitiyei  to  their  respectiys  citm. 

After  tbe  battle  of  Mycale  (b^x  479]b  and  tbe  viatariea  of 
0mon,  Qreeks  heoante  absolute  mj^rs  qf  fbe  sea,  ana 
Uie  Persians  did  not  vpntqre  neajr  the  coast.  The  Atbenians, 
wl)p  bad  takpp  the  }ea4  in  tbe  close  pf  tbe  Persian  vtfl,  now 
obtained  4  kind  qf  spprenpfcy  oq  tl)e  eastern  coast  of  tbe 
4Sgean,  ^nd  t^p  Ionian  cjties  acknowledged  Atheps  as  their 
leadpr  ^nd  the  arbiter  qf  tl^ir  4isputes.  At  the  close  and 
after  tbe  poncluaion  [bj:.  4(14)  of  t^e  Pelpponnesian  war, 
tbe  L^pedflBmpnians  gaine4  tbe  ^scendpncy,  and  the  tofvns 
of  Asia  ql^anged  protectors.  Accordingly  we  find  Agesilaus 
reconciling  tneir  intestin*  feuds*  pvofesding,  as  the  qbjept 
of  hia  expedition  into  Asia,  to  secure  dieir  (p^epepdPPce- 
fint  )iy  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  387  b^:.*  the  towns  on  the 
continent  of  A«i>^  veie  given  up  to  the  kiqg  pf  Pefvia,  wlfo 
however  does  pot  appear  to  nave  tfeated  theqi  barshly,  for 
pf  t^em  were  in  &  prosperous  state  at  tl)e  tiiqp  of  Alex- 

Spder's  e]tpodition.  A^  bsftle  of  Uie  (jrraiucus  (be 
etnop»tie  party  fit  Ephesns  and  other  tovn*  resumed  tbe 
upppr  nand,  and  Alexander  gave  tbem  bis  countenance,  at 
t\^e  ««nie  tinte  forlsiddjng  thein  strictly  from  ofenng  any 
furtbpr  violence  tp  ^.he  vanquished  aristocracy.  Miletus 
alone  4i4  "Ot  submit ;  it  sept  proposals  bovever  to  Aien- 
a(i4er.  offering  to  rpm^n  peutnil,  bpt  the  oonqperqr 
sternly  repplse4  the  proposal:  thp  totfn  was  taken  by 
storD),  and  wost  qf  t^e  inhabitants  pu(  to  tl)e  sword.  Xt 
4qes  not  seem  fo  bavp  ever  aftpr  cpnfpleteW  reooyerod  from 
t^atblow;  ^nd  tbe  gradual  deppsits  of  t}ieAlaander»  which 
bavp  totally  phang^  thp  wpearance  pf  (be  coast,  contri- 
buted to  its  deprp^ipn.  Miletus,  once  a  seaport  ton, 
is  now  pijjbt  niiles  from  the  sea,  apd  tbe  island  qf  (44b. 
vhicb  stpod  at  tbe  entrance  of  ifs  jiatbour*  is  become  part 
qf  thp  pi^i^l^od.  Mijetus  }iowever  was  still  a  town  of 
sppie  cqnspqpence  under  the  ftomans,  and  phder  the  By 
zantine  emperors,  til)  the  twelfth  cpntpry,  wtfen  it  was 
ravaged  by  tlio  Turks.  ITiere  are  now  only  a  fe^v  buta 
araiost  its  rqins  inhabited  by  some  Turkish  families,  but 
Uip  place  retains  the  popipqns  name  of  Pala'^sks,  or  *tfae 
polaces.'  Cht^ndler  fi)upd  remains  of  ^.  vast  theatre,  «iid 
plso  of  tbp  fiMnous  temple  pf  ApollQDi4ytnffiusin  itsnugb- 
bourhood,  )vit^  spvpral  pf  the  columns  still  stMding.  Un- 
4er  the  Roman  en^pire  several  of  tbe  other  cities  qf  Icmi* 
still  maintained  the  rqpk  of  wealthy  cities,  sticb  as  Efmyrna 
and  Ephesus-  Tbe  best  accopnt  of  the  aictual  ^ate  of  the 
nsipains  pf  the  lonii^n  cities  is  in  Chandler's  TYaaglf  in  4»ia 
iftnor,  an4  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  puh}ii4ied  by  t^e  pitet- 
taqti  Spciety,  2  vols.  fpl..  with  han4son)e  platps.  (Sep  also 
Lite's  Mfi'p  (ffA^ia  minor;  Macfarl^ne's  CcmtUmtino^f^ 
in  1828;  ^nd  CSiisbpirs  Attalie  Anti^tie^;  Uerodotiu, 
i.  141-lSl ;  Str^bo,  lih.  xiy.;  ^eusanUst  yji.  (-^) 


ObIb  of  CteMMas. 
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?na,  ana  Certi^  %}dbh  kft  miilttreil  tion^  tH  eMttt  Sf 
Bdrna  tad  bf  the  PielbtfdfihesUs.  Th^  AAtSo  is  imlbably 
derind  ttnin  theit  bkhlg  aithaitid  in  thtit  flart  df  the  Medi- 
ternmfein  M'hicfa  «trtitt:be«  bet«ti«h  Oreeee  and  CaldbMa; 
ind  4liich  ftom  antitftit  timM  has  rectiived  thfe  name  of  thy 
TodWi  Bm.  [loftiA.]  These  island*  At«  dbseribed  tinder 
the  MtfM  huA  OS  CiMiiUMttAt  GOMnf.  XMAca.  BAi^iii 


HHflef  tlM  Htafl  CMM»  Ail  rfebouttt  is  glttM  iff  Uia 

pteiint  cdndtltuilon  ahd  ttdtelHIttrtfion  bf  m  t^bubliii  M 
the  Uhlted  Imlitt  Isltlhdi  uhder  m  pfotocUdti  Of  OtMt 
Britain.  The  followlhg  i^  it  gentoal  tiiit  OftM  popalAttoti, 
ejttent,  produde,  ttkd^  itiA  edttcdtioii  of  tMte  Uuhda. 

PopuIaUm. — A  stetement  of  the  area,  popolatittti,  ftd. 
tit  «jtch  iatnA  ih  1834 !— 


Alteni  autt 
Reililetit 

Paputs- 
tloilfa 
Um 

riuunM. 

Ana  m 

Squnre 

wm. 

StrUffth 

(ladodBd  Ui 
lliB  Total 

tion]. 

Afriealtnro. 

Uunlke- 

ttfaM. 

Com- 

BlTttM. 

Marri- 

daathi. 

Carfu   .    .    ;  . 
Cepbalaail .    .  . 
Zanle  .... 
Santa  ^aura   .  . 
JUiaea  .... 
Cerigo  .... 
Pub    ...  . 

227 
343 
156 
180 

44 
116 

26 

32.909 
30.875 
18,991 
9.592 
4.902 
4.U9i 
2,560 

27,981 
25,951 
16,632 
8,25^ 
4,664 
4,488 
S.601 

9.040 
348 

1,217 
195 
lOS 
37 
S23 

264 
163 
228 
100 
217 
74 
19fi 

15,077 
12,689 
7.672 
2.453 
1,407 
1,522 
217 

1621 
1471 
1947 
132 
19g 
264 
l98 

1443 
835 
421 
470 
93i 
198 
65 

2507 
1567 
974 
525 
246 
248 
175 

597 

286 
284 
110 
52 
61 
34 

1672 
799 

1181 
811 

hi 

109 

total.  . 

1097 

103,920 

90,475 

11,168 

177 

41,042 

5829 

4363 

6242 

1424 

4818 

I^vduie,  Exports,  Importi,  <fc. — ^The  prihcipal  articles  of 
export  from  the  islands  are  olive  oil  and  currants.  Oil  is 
rhteHy  the  produce  of  Corfu,  but  in  all  the  islands  the 
nti^tree  is  more  or  less  euitivated.   Cephalonia  and  2ante 


are  the  ohly  islands  in  Which  ct^rants  dre  grovn,  irtth  ttle 
exception  of  Ithaca  and  Santa  Haura»  in  trfaich  a  acrek 
are  emplojvd  In  that  onltlvation. 


Cam.— Nunbet  ofAcrei  of  Land  nndet  eacli  Kind  of  Crop. 


iHtdLltitt. 

lodLin 
Com,  (ro- 
lumboeehio. 
Uuiey,  and 
Wheat. 

CumBti 

Tiuei. 

Flid. 

Cnp. 

TMfe]  tra- 

18,96B 

2,963 

73,700 

ISidOO 

69 

443 

1,020 

17,422 

112,008 

33i8r2 

GBjptailonift 

682 

6,963 

63. i 

4.323 

12,232 

473 

351 

1,033 

046 

32,934 

189,786 

hlltk 

7,182 

966 

49-.' 

16,766 

13(600 

327 

134 

64 

1.474 

45.971 

53(869 

InuXatttk  .  . 

1,234 

8,249 

38U 

8 

8,143 

4,127 

111 

75 

212 

6,494 

17,589 

97,861 

IHttt*  .... 

49 

263 

5 

190 

212 

758 

1 

97 

SB 

1,626 

1,611 

8,388 

Onin  .... 

453 

8,4B6 

6)3 

1,363 

54 

109 

li593 

6^285 

12,555 

61.885 

11,000 

406 

11,406 

5,984 

TeUl    .  . 

19.609 

83,415 

4v476 

12,880 

116,657 

46)886 

1.085 

1.609 

8^968 

81,941 

284.024 

444,799 

Tobl Produtx.—'WheaXy  234,727  bushels;  Indian  (»om, 
fce,  177.065  bushels;  oatst  83,944  bushels;  earntnts, 
14,tTl,406  iW;  oili  353,923  hartals;  wine,  306.8S2  bar- 
nh;  cbttoni  45*145 lbs.;  flax,  94,582 lbs.;  pn\t^  19.886 
bafaeb;  salt,  114il93.lba. 

TW  •ipchts  from  thblMian  blands  in  18SS  amounted 
tolMABK.  and  contiM  prineipally  at  olin  eil>  eonadts, 


\rine  and  spirits,  soai^  and  some  other  articles  of  less  im 
portanee. 

The  import^  into  the  Ionian  Islands  in  iSS^  amounted  to 
563,611^  and  consisted  of  sugar,  cqfie'ei  cotton  and  wootlen 
goods,  eartfaenwftte,  haidwam  timber,  wheat,  rice^  cheese^ 
cattl^t  sheep,  anil,  a  vuioij  of  other  artides. 

EdttaUion.—Tht  foUowing  is  the  number  of  schools,  &c.j 
as  they  existed  in  1834: — 


tuVUB  bt  Pnta  Beboeb. 

Prints  Schools. 

NnSibaof  Scholan. 

.  kodeof 
tbttraettm. 

Hamber- 

NamberirfScUiUtn. 

Pamnlu. 

si 

49 

i'oUL 

Main. 

finale* . 

totii. 

OiHta    ,  , 

mvi  .  i  , 

Itlttea    .    .  . 
9^    •    '  • 

Total  . 

4 

12 

i 
& 

2 
9 
5 

445 
190 
126 
258 
394 
122 

i£94 
504 

lio 

126 
258 
403 
171 

u  ■ 

a 

^0 

1 
1 

£3,261 
867 
fe23 
537 
3^1 

.  295 
298 

87 
73 
38 
17 
9 
2 

1,993 
1,207 
666 
4^^ 
312 

1^ 

Ms 

fi 

ss 

S,808 
1.267 
991 
497 

72 

36 

1789 

117 

1906 

8,t72 

206 

4,58^ 

826 

5,409 

At  Cortn  there  is  a  univeraity,  and  also  an  ecclesiastical 
'^■inarj' ^  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the 
puAiapd  of  the  Greek  chorch.   Each  Qf  the  i^ands  also 
>  i  scbo(4«  6if  titl^ '  Secondary,*  in  vhich  the  scholars  are 
Un  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,,  in  the  modem 


«<K.  English,  and  Italian  languaKes,  and  in  arithmetic 
y  ftpttitwy  mathematics..  In  the  chief  town  of  each 
ilun  is  a  central  school,  on  tb«  rautuu  instniotion 
HB|  fcv  tsaciiing  reading,  writing^  and  arithmeticj 


Besides  th^e  schools,  conducted  entirely  at  the  public 
eipense,  therfe  a!te  iti  each  island  district  sbhools  on  the 
■same  plan  as  the  central  schools,  where  similar  instruction 
is  EiTen^  and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  thd  parents  of  th& 
children.  The  terms  per  scholar  vary  greatly,  and  die 
payment  is  fredubntly  mad^  ill  kind.  Government  4lso 
eontHbutes  to  the  establUhmant  of  these  ftchools  by  fur- 
nishing booksf  alates,  benches,  and,  w)i^  no  sbita}>l« 
dmrah  efcisti  fer  tfab  pvrposl^  l^jj 
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The  district  and  villoee  Hchools  are  under  the  immediate 
vperintendenee  of  the  need  master  of  the  central  school 
in  each  ialand,  and  there  is  an  inspector-general  of  all  these 
schools.  The  whole  of  the  estahlishment  for  educatioa  is 
under  the  general  diieetion  of  the  commission  for  public  in- 
stnictioD. 

The  only  coinage  of  the  states  is  a  copper  currency  of 
fluthings  to  the  amount  of  10,000^  Tba  goaeral  circu- 
lating medium  consists  of  Spanish,  dollars.  Some  British 
silver  coin  has  also  been  put  into  oirculation,  but  the 
greater  part  has  been  withdrawn  for  remittances  to  Malta 
and  to  England. 

The  Troy  pound  of  5760  grains  is  the  standard  weight: 
24  of  these  grains  make  1  calco ;  20  ralchi  1  ounce ;  and 
12  ounces  I  Ubbra  sottile,  or  pound  light  weight,  equal  to 
1  lb.  Troy.  The  libbra  grossa,  or  great  pound,  contains  7000 
grains,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  pound  avoirdu- 

giis;  100  lbs.  (Ubbra  grossa)  are  called  a  talenta  The 
nglish  imperial  standard  yard  is  the  standard  linear  mea- 
sure, with  the  divisions  into  3  feet  and  36  inches :  54  yards 
are  1  camaco;  220  yards  1  stadto;  and  1760  yards  1  mile. 
The  imperial  gallon  ia  the  measure  of  capacity :  1  gallon  is 
equal  to  B  diootoli.  An  Ionian  barrel  contains  16  gallons, 
or  128  dicotoli. 

IONIAN  SCHpOL  eomprisaB  several  of  the  earliest 
philoaophem  of  Greece,  whose  speculations  were  predo- 
minantly of  a  physiological  character,  and  who,  with  one  or 
two  excepuons,  were  natives  of  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor.  From  this  purely  external  circumstance  the  school 
has  derived  its  name,  and  its  members  have  been  brought 
into  an  unbroken  connexion  of  masters  and  disciples  by  the 
learned  labours  of  the  later  Greeks,  who  strove  to  give  to 
the  first  development  of  philosophy  the  same  orderly  trans- 
mission of  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the  later  schools. 
Accordingly  Anaximander  ia  made  the  scholar  of  Tliales 
and  the  teacher  of  Anaximenes,  wlu>  had  two  disdples, 
Dio^nes  of  Apoltonia  in  Crete,  and  Anaxagms,  wnose 
disciple  was  Arenelaus  Athens,  or  Miletus,  in  whom  the 
school  closes.  Nov.  not  to  mention  that  this  purely  artifi- 
cial arrangement  omits  Heraolitus.  the  chief  of  the  lonians, 
it  is  also  open  to  great  difficulties  both  of  doctrine  and 
ehronology.  As  regards  the  latter  however,  we  shall  only 
advert  to  the  gener^  difficulty,  that  between  six  and  seven 
generations  (212  years)  are  occupied  by  the  lives  of  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras.  The  incon- 
grui^  of  the  received  arrangements  appears  at  once  on 
the  slightest  consideration  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the 
philosophers  of  this  school.  Agreeing  in  the  hypothesis  of 
a  primeval  state  of  things,  they  differed  widely  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  accountra  for  the  deduction  of  existing  phe- 
nomenm  out  of  the  (Mrimal  substance.  One  theory  endued 
the  univmewith  life,  and  considered  the  orderly  procession 
of  all  things  to  be  a  spontaneous  devdopment  of  a  pre- 
existent  germ  of  life.  A  second  accounted  fbr  all  apparent 
alteration  in  the  form  and  qualities  of  natural  bodies  by 
certain  changes  in  the  outward  relations  of  space,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  of  certain  permanent  matniaJ 
elements  which  change  place  in  obedience  to  motion,  either 
originally  inherent  in  or  extrinsically  impressed  on  the 
mass.  The  latter  is  the  mechanical,  the  former  the  dyna> 
mical  theory  of  nature.  Of  the  dynamical  theorists,  Thales 
first  of  all  taught  that  all  things  are  pr^nant  with  life ; 
that  the  seed  or  germ  of  vitality,  whicn  is  in  all  things, 
is  water,  because  all  seed  is  moist  and  humid.  Of  this 
potentially  living  enti^  Anaximenes  advanced  a  still 
worthier  representation,  and  taught  that  the  primal  sub- 
stance is  infinite  and  sensuously  imperceptible.  Thit  prin- 
ciple is  analogous  to  the  animal  soul,  and  as  the  anmial 
■oul  governs  the  body,  so  the  universal  soul  rules  and 
embraces  all  things.  Diogenes  made  astill  nrlber  advance, 
and  maintained  Siat  the  harmony  and  design  o£  the  mun- 
dane fhbric  suggest  the  unity  and  intelligence  of  its  first 
principle.  This  principle  however  he  considered  as  simply 
physioO,  and  only  distingutBhed  from  natural  phenomena 
in  this,  that  while  it  is  infinite,  as  the  principle  of  all.  they 
are  finite.  Still  bolder  was  the  flight  of  Heraclitus,  who 
taught  that  the  world  is  an  overliving  being,  a  rational 
fire,  whose  vitality  involves  a  tendency  to  contraries,  and  is 
•Vbr  passing  from  want  to  satiety. 

The  mewanical  theory  is  first  opened  by  Anaximander, 
who  flonrisfaed  not  long  after  Thales,  who  conceiTed  the 
ground  both  of  production  and  motiMi  to  ha  an  Vernal  sub- 
stane^  which  be  called  the  infinite,  and  wherein  fhe  immo- 


table  elements  were  indistinguishably  combined.  Out  ot 
this  chaos  certain  primarv  contraries,  as  he  conceived  them, 
cold  and  warm,  earth  ana  heaven,  were  first  evolved,  and  m 
the  course  of  certain  separations  and  combinations  alter- 
nately proceeding,  more  perfect  forms  are  spontaneously 
developed,  to  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  homogeneous 
primanr.  After  a  long  interval  of  a  century  Anax^ru 
revived  the  mechanical  pby&iology,  and  distinctly  advanced 
the  prindple  on  which  it  rests,  that  nothing  is  dianECsble; 
but  that  me  nature  of  every  thing  is  permanent.  Seizing 
the  contrariety  of  the  moving  and  the  moved,  which  the 
mechanical  theory  is  so  well  calculated  to  exhibit,  he  do 
fined  the  latter  to  be  extended  antitypous  bulk,  inert  body, 
infinitely  multiple  both  in  qualities  and  parts.  The  moving 
principle,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfect,  simple,  and  bomoge^ 
neons— soul  or  spirit,  which,  as  moving  the  elements  into 
combinations  of  order  and  b^uty,  is  endued  with  the  faculty 
of  knowing  and  surveying  whatever  was,  and  is,  and  shall 
be.  Arcfaelans  rather  abandoned  than  advanced  the  views 
of  his  master  Anaxi^;oras,  and  in  him.  as  the  teach^  of 
Socrates,  the  Ionian  sobool  became  extinct  before  the  more 
extensive  development  of  the  Socratio  philoswhy.  (Ritter, 
QetdiuAte  tL  /onweAm  I^ilotophie  j  and  Brandes  Chu- 
chiehU  d.  Griech.-Som. 
IONIAN  SEA.  [loNu.J 

IONIC  DIALECT,  the  softest  of  the  four  written 
varieties  of  the  Greek  language,  was  spoken  in  the  Ionian 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea.  As  the  new  Ionic,  it  is  distinguished  from  an 
older,  which  was  the  common  origin  of  itself  and  the  Attic. 
The  old  Ionic  was  widely  diffused,  and  its  usq  was  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  Ionian  settlements  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Northern  Greece.  (Thirlwall,  Hittory  qfOreeee,  i,  123.) 
The  language  of  epic  poetry  arose  out  of  this  <Mriginal  tongue, 
which  alter  the  Dorian  conquest  passed,  on  Uie  one  hand, 
with  the  fugitives  into  Asia  Minor,  while,  on  the  other,  it 
continued  to  be  spoken,  tox  awhile  at  least,  by  the  oonquoced 
peasantry  who  remained  in  Greece  Proper.  This  tradition^ 
which  however,  like  most  of  the  earlier  traditions  of  Greece, 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain 
(what  in  the  common  legencb  of  Homer  is  otherwise  mex- 
plicable)  the  similarity  of  the  language  employed  by  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  who,  though  near  to  each  other  in  time,  were 
widely  separated  in  the  supposed  scenes  of  their  poetical 
labours.  {Ibid.,  ii.  120.)  This  first  matured  form  of  the 
Ionic  has  been  celled  the  epic,  and  was  faithAilly  adhered 
to  as  the  stuidard  of  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  composition  by 
all  subsequent  writers  of  epos  or  elegy,  which  also  owed  xta 
birth  to  lonians. 

On  the  fimoation  of  the  new  Ionic,  or  simply  the  Ionic, 
great  influence  was  exercised  by  thecommerceof  the  lonians, 
and  especially  by  their  intercourse  with  the  soft  and  effami- 
nate  Asiatics.  Neglecting  the  combination  (rf  strength  with 
softness  which  gave  to  the  epic  dialect  its  characteristic 
fulness  of  tone,  the  lonians  attended  only  to  mellownees 
and  euphony,  to  attain  which  it  softened  the  aspirates,  ac- 
cumulated vowels,  and  laid  anide  every  broader  and  harsher 
sound.  Herodotus  (i  142)  distinguishes  four  varieties 
(xapaKrflptc  y\&v9i^')  of  the  new  Ionic,  in  one  of  which  he 
wrote,  and,  though  a  Dorian,  haaleft  us  the  best  and  most 
complete  specimen  of  it   [Hesodotus  ;  HipPOCitATX&.] 

IONIC  ORDER.   [CiTit  ARCHiTECTuas ;  Column.] 

lONI'DIUM,  a  genua  of  violaceous  plants,  inhabiting 
the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  resembles  Viola  itself  in 
most  respecte,  but  its  sepals  are  not  prolonged  at  the  base 
into  appendages,  and  the  lower  petal  is  not  spurred.  Several 
species  are  used  medicinally.  I.  Ipeeaeuanha  and  some 
others  havtf  emetic  roots. 

i3RA,  or  JORA«  a  genus  of  birds  establiahed  by  Dr. 
Horsfleld,  and  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  his  Braah^- 

potHrue,  or  short-legged  thrushes.  (MuuLlDA.] 
lOS.   [Akchipblaoo,  GrbcunJ 

IPECACUANHA  is  an  emetic  substancQ,  the  root  of 
several  plants  growing  in  South  America.  AH  the  kinds 
have  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  but  differ  in  the  amount 
of  the  active  principle  which  they  respectively  contain, 
termed  emeta.  The  best  is  the  annulated,  yielded  by  the 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  a  small  shrubby  plant,  native  of 
Brazil  and  of  New  Granada.  Of  this  sort  there  are  thraa 
varieties,  namely,  the  brown,  red,  and  grey,  or  grey-white, 
called  also  greater  annulated  ipecacuan.  As  thu  is  the 
only  sort  sent  firom  Rio  Janeiro,  it  is  sometimes  called  Bnuci- 
lian  or  Lisbon  ipecac^  .^1^    4@9tJiiiJalM  «ud  bworels 
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The  root  is  in  p.«ces  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  and  about 
Uie  thickness  of  a  straw,  much  bent  or  twisted,  either  sim- 
ple or  branched,  with  a  remarkably  knotty  character,  owing 
to  numerous  circular  depressions  or  clefts,  which  give  the 
vbide  an  appearance  of  a  number  of  rings ;  and  hence  the 
term  snnulated.  It  consists  of  a  central  axis  called  tngtktul- 
ftM,8ndanextenialpDrtion.calledtfaeeor(»ea/p»rt  Baeh 
emtains  ameta ;  but  by  ^  the  greater  portion  exists  in  the 
oortieaL  Of  the  three  varieties  of  annulled  ipecacuan  the 
blown  c(»itBins  16  per  cent  of  emeta,  while  t^e  red  con- 
tiina  only  14  per  cent :  the  ^ey  has  not  been  analyzed. 

Aootber  sort  of  ipecacuan  u  obtained  from  the  Psychotria 
metiea  *  this  kind  contains  only  9  per  cent  of  emeta,  and 
the  undulated  or  amylaceous  ipecacuan,  the  produce  of  the 
Richardsonia  scabra,  holds  only  6  per  cent,  of  emeta,  with 
92  per  cent,  of  starch.  Besides  these,  the  roots  of  numerous 
other  plants  are  used  in  tropical  countries  as  emetics,  and 
often  termed  ipecacuan. 

The  dust  or  powder  of  ipecacuan  applied  to  any  mucous 
■orfkee  causes  irritation  and  increased  secretion  from  the 
pari.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  excite  the  stomach  either  to 
ugmeoted  secretion,  or  to  invert  its  action,  and  effect  vomit* 
ing.  It  is  also  capable,  by  being  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances, of  being  directed  to  the  skin,  and  producing 
increased  perspiration.  When  given  in  very  small  doses,  it 
improves  the  appetite  and  digestive  powers^  in  a  somewhat 
larger  dose,  it  acts  on  the  intestines ;  but  in  a  still  la^;er. 
it  inverts  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  occasions  vomiting. 
It  may  therefore  be  used  in  a  great  many  diseases,  such  as 
indigestion,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  common  colds,  croup, 
&c.  [Embta;  Emetics;  Diaphoretics;  Antidotes.] 

IPHl'CRATES,  an  Athenian  general,  most  remarkable 
/br  a  happy  innovation  upon  the  antient  routine  of  Greek 
tsetics,  which  he  introduced  in  the  course  of  that  general 
war  which  was  ended  b.c-  387  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
Tba,  like  most  im^vements  vpon  the  earlier  methods  of 
whn,  eomiaUA  in  looking,  for  each  individual  soldier, 
ntbertothe  means  of  offisnoe  than  of  protection.  Iphi- 
crates  laid  aside  the  weighty  panoplv,  which  the  regular 
in&ntry,  composed  of  Greek  eitucena,  nad  always  worn,  and 
substituted  a  light  ta^et  for  the  large  buckler,  and  a 
auilted  jacket  for  the  coat  of  mail ;  at  the  same  time  be 
aoubled  the  length  of  the  sword,  usually  worn  thick  and 
iliai^  and  increased  in  the  same,  or.  by  some  accounts,  in 
a  greater  proportion,  the  length  of  the  spear.  It  appears 
that  the  troops  whom  he  thus  armed  and  disciplined  (not 
Athenian  citiaens.  who  would  hardly  have  submitted  to  the 
necessary  discipline,  butmercenaries  following  his  standard, 
like  the  Free  Companions  of  the  middle  ages),  also  carried 
Bittile  javelins ;  and  that  their  &voarita  mode  of  attack 
*ai  to  venture  within  throw  of  the  heavy  column,  the 
weigh;  of  whose  charge  the^  could  not  have  resisted,  trust- 
ing in  thair  individiul  agiUtv  to  baffle  pursuit.  When 
once  the  close  order  of  the  column  was  broken,  its  indivi- 
daal  soldierv  were  overmatched  by  the  longer  weapons  and 
uneneumbered  movements  of  the  lighter  infantry.  In  this 
wiy  Iphicrates  and  his  tai^etiers  (peltastte),  as  they  were 
called,  gained  so  many  successes  that  the  Peloponnesian 
inhnliy  dared  not  encounter  them,  except  the  Lacedajmo- 
uians,  who  said  in  scoff  that  their  allies  feared  the  targetiers 
u  dildren  fear  hobgoblins.  They  were  themselves  taught 
the  valoe  of  this  new  force,  b.c.  392,  when  Iphicrates  way- 
laid and  cut  off"  nearly  the  whole  of  a  LacedsDmonian  batta- 
tioB.  The  loss  in  men  was  of  no  great  amount,  but  that 
bmy-«rmed  LaeedBmonians  should  be  defeated  by  light- 
•nned  merrenories  was  a  marvel  to  Greece,  and  a  aerere 
blow  to  the  national  H>putation  and  vanihr  of  Sparta.  Ac- 
oirdingly  this  action  raiaed  the  credit  of  Ipnierates  extremely 
bigb.  He  commanded  afterwards  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c 
389;  in  Egypt,  at  the  request  of  the  Persians,  b.c.  374; 
idieved  Corcyra  in  973,  and  served  with  credit  on  other  less 
imporunt  occasions.  (Xen..  H«U.;  Diod. ;  Com.  Nep.) 
tPHIS.  [Lkdcosians.] 

IPOHAA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  fomilyof 
CoaTolvulaceaa,  which  is  very  closely  allied  to  Convolvulus, 
or  Bindweed,  vrhence  has  been  derived  its  name.  From 
the  mare  minute  investigations  of  modern  botanists  consi- 
Aertble  changes  have  ta'  sn  place  in  the  nomenclature  of 
tlK^ecies  aometiiiMs  referred  to  this  genus  and  sometimes  to 
■dariwarly  allied  genera.  H.Choiay.  who  has  most  recently 
wmined  uie  Oriental  ConvolvnlacMB,  excludes  many  s^ 
^nsoally  referred  here,  and  forms  the  genus  of  the  species 
^  IpmM  and  ConvolTulua  of  authors.  Ipomna  has  a 
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5-iepaIed  calyx,  a  campanulate  corol,  with  five  viameiis 
included  within  it.  Style  single;  stigma  bilobed;  lobes 
capitate ;  ovary  2-celled ;  cells  2-seeded ;  capsule  2-ceiled. 
The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  found  m  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  A  few  ascend  the 
mountains  in  such  latitudes. 

Host  of  the  species  are  ornamental ;  others  have  been 
removed  to  Quamoclit,  Argyreia,  Pharbitis,  &c.,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  as  an  articM  of  diet  in  tr^ikal  countries,  to 
Batatas.  B.  edulis  produces  the  tubers  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Sueet  Potatoei. 

Like  the  kmdred  genus  Convolvulus,  which  affords  us 
scammony,  many  of  the  species  of  Ipomsa  are  useful  for 
their  purgative  properties :  thus  the  Jalap  plant  is  of  this 
genus ;  and  in  India,  I.  Turpethum  and  csrulea  are  useful 
for  similar  purposes.  Of  the  last  the  seeds  only  are  em- 
ployed, and  form  the  hub-al-nil  of  Arabian  authors,  which 
has  been  usually  translated  granum  Indieum.  I.  Turpe- 
thum, probably  so  called  tcom  the  Arabic  toorbud,  which 
is  itself  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  tripoota  (from 
/n,  three,  and  poota,  the  coat  of  a  seed),  or  from  irivrit,  an- 
other name,  as  the  ^lant  is  an  Indian  one,  and  its  root  haa 
been  long  employed  in  India  as  a  common  purgative.  The 
bark  of  the  roots  is  the  part  em^oyed  by  the  natives,  as  it 
contains  all  the  active  properties,  which  they  use  fteah, 
rubbed  up  with  milk.  About  six  inches  in  length  of  a  root 
as  thick  as  the  little  Qnger  they  reckon  a  common  dose. 
(Roxb.)  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent  substitute  for  Jalap, 
and  is  free  from  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  that  drug. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  all  parts  of  Continental  and  proba- 
bly of  Insular  India  also,  as  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Isles  and  the  New  Hebrides.  {Ft. 
Ind.»  ed.  WalL  2,  p.  59.) 


IpMBM  Jalap*. 

/.  Jalapa  is  a  species  which  has  only  recently  been  accu- 
rately determined,  though  its  root  has  so  lone  and  so  exten- 
sively been  employed  as  a  powerftil  medicinal  agent.  Tbt 
drug  being  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  in  the  hot  country  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  that  of  Xalapa,  and  /.  macrorkiza  of  Micliaux 
was  supposed  to  be  the  plant,  though  this  grows  also  in 
GeoTvia  and  Florida,  where  no  jalap  has  ever  been  pro 
duced,  and  its  root  weighs  from  90  to  60  lbs.  Ibis  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  the  sonree^tha 
ofBonaL drug,  which  is  laldoiif^fu^i^^aiel^^cn 
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Oolcit  wu  ^weTe^  wetl  aerate 

Xalapa  delights  only  ip  a  temperate  climate,  or  rather  ati 
almost  oold  one,  in  shaded  valleys,  and  on  the  slope  of 
mountains  *  (New  Spaing  vol.  iii.) ;  and  the  fact  is  import- 
ant as  snowing  that  a  temperate  and  not  &  hot  cli^^te  is 
required  for  its  cultivation  elsewhere.  Dr.  Co;ie^  of  Penh- 
sylvanm,  received  in  1827  directly  from  Xalapa  several 
imali  Jalap  plants,  one  of  which  he  succeeded  in  gi^o^i^ 
to  maturityt  and  trhich  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Nuttal  to  w 
an  Ipomsa,  and  named  by  him  /.  Jalapa.  Specimens  and 
weds,  of  which  th^  latter  have  produced  plants,  were  sub- 
sequently procured  by  t>r.  Schiede  from  Chioonquiera,  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican  Andee,  an.  elevatioo 
of  6000  feet.  This  plant,  it  is  now  ascertaitiea,  was  also 
known  to  Miller  fVom  seeds  aent  by  Dr.  Qousleh  &oai 
Mexico,  as  in  Uie '  Gardener's  Dictionary*  a  plibit  agreeins 
in  dmcriptioQ  with  the  true  Jalap  plant,  and  with  sraoom 
leaves  is  describee!.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  roundish 
somewhat  pear-shaped  tuber,  externally  blackish,  internally 
white,  wiih  long  fibres  proceeding  from  its  lower  parts.  The 
stem  is  much  disposed  to  twist,  and  rises  to  a  coiisiderahle 
he^ht  upon  surrounding  objects.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped  and  pointed,  deeply  sinuated  at  the  base,  entire, 
smooth,  prominently  veined  upon  their  under  sur^uie,  and 
suppprted  upon  long  footstalks.  The.flowers  are  of  alively 
purple  colour,  and  stand  upon  peduncles  as  long  tts  the  pe- 
tioles.   [CONTOLTVLUS  JaIAPA.] 

iPSAMBUL.  [Abousaubul.] 

IPSVS,  BATTLE  OF.   [Amtioonus,  p.  103.] 

IPSWICH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  corporate  town, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  distant  6d  miles  north- 
east ^m  London,  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Orwell  and  Gipping.  Ac- 
cording to  Qunden,  this  town  was  antiently  called  Gippes- 
wich,  which  name  tfas  derived  fVom  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tiver  Gippeti,  or  Gipping,  and  thence  gradually  oecame 
changed  into  Yppyswyche  and  Ipswich.  The  town  does 
not  appear  to  bfe  mentioned  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes 
in  991,  by  wHotn  it  was  pillaged,  and  the  fortifications  de- 
stroyed. 1h  ihb  Colife&^r's  time,  accordinft  to  Domesday 
Book, '  QilHiH  Edita  md  two  pAtIs  here,  knd  earl  Gwert  a 
third,  ind  tnere  were  800  burgesses  payiUg  custom  to  the 
king.*  The  earliest  cbttttt  ediifbrred  upon  the  town  was 
granted  by  king  JShn  Ih  tHb  tlrsi  ^ear  of  hih  reign,  and  by 
it  numerous  privileges  -wer%  Kfc^uired  by  th^  bui|;esses,  of 
which  privileges  the  chi^f  %brb,  that  they  should  Iwve 
a  merchant's  guild,  with  their  o^n  hahae ;  that  no  person 
should  be  lodged  Within  the  borohgh  without  the  consent 
of  the  but^Hses;  that  they  should  hold  tbeif  tands  and 
tenures  EtdctiTding  to  the  customs  bf  free  btitoUghsi  ficc. 
Henry  III.  increased  the'  privileged  of  the  buf|^sseS|  but  in 
the  reiin  of  Edward  I.  the  borough  was  Seized  by  that 
monaich,  bn  accouiit  df  eertttin  offences  committed  by  the 
inbabltttnts,  though  it  wai  afterwardi  restored  to  them  with 
all  its  liberties.  In  the  re^  at  SdWaM  lil.  the  municipal 
gorernment  appeals  to  have  a^h  ^j^^^"  ^^^^  fro™ 
the  corponUon,Bnd  committed  to  thH  sheilv  of  the  county, 
by  whom  a  keeper  of  the  toirn  was  at^poittted,  but  the  cor- 
porate government  was  soon  restorMi  and  the  burzhal 
privileges  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  subsequent  char- 
ters of  Richard  II.,  Heniy  VI..  Edward  IV,  Richard  IIL, 
Henry  VIL  and  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  EUiabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  1  In  the  reigU  of  Charles  II.  this  corporation, 
like  manv  others,  surrcndet-ed  its  ti[l8tten  and  franchises 
to  the  kiiig,  but  iti  the  3Bth  ^(Wf  bf  his  the  borough 
was  re-iticorporated,  with  &  Mir  constitution,  and  by  a 
charter  of  James  II.  Hbb  (td^drata  officers  were  released 
from  the  Hatha.  Ihlo  chaxHiH  Ot  itiM,  EdwardlV.,  Henry 
VIII.,  Ahd  17  Charles  II..  ib  festered  by  the  proclamation 
of  Jam^s,  are  all  considered  as  governing  charters.  By  the 
9  and  6  William  IV.,  cap.  76,  the  council  of  the  borough 
oonsis^  pf  B  mayor,  10  aldermen,  end  30  councillors. 
Ipswich  has  tBturnal  two  members  to  parliament  shice 
th«  35th  year  of  Henry  VL 

The  revenue  of  the  oorporation,  consisting  of  water  retiial, 
rents  of  lands,  bousM,  mills,  and  other  tenemeiits,  exceeds 
$0001  per  annum.  The  expenditure  in  1828  amounted  to 
iS29l.  19.«.  and  the  oorporotion  property  is  cbarged 
with  a  debt  of  H3,oo2. 

The  streets  of  Ipswich,  though  well  baved,  and  lighted 
with  gasi  tx»  narrow  and  jrregulu',  which  is  attnhut&ble  to 
the  nmai^Ktblit  pireurostance  that  the  towii  is  not  known 
^vei  te  bav*  tnffiiTed  from  flr^  or  even  nrora  the  dvil  com- 


irioiions  wfiich  convulsed  so  ihaiiV  ^airts  ihOingdoA 
abcvit  the  middle  of  the  seventeedth  century.  Ttiore  at« 
ihany  good  buildings,  and  many  ^trehiel^  oldi  dfeccirat«r£ 
with  a  firofusion  of  curiously  carvra  imaged.  Most  of  the 
houses,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  have  contenient  gar- 
dens adjoining  them,  which  render  it  &t  once  agreeable, 
airy,  and  salubrious.  The  witter  for  the  supply  of  the  town 
rise$  from  springs  in  certain  lands  which  the  Corporation 
hold  under  long  teases,  and  it  is  conveyed  into  the  town  by 
pipes  laid  down  at  their  oxpense.  The  water  fental,  whicb 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  revehde  of  the  corporation, 
has  been  the  source  of  much  discontent  dmong  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  the  fbrmer  dlaim  a  mdiiopolv  of  the  supply,  and 
the  latter  cotnplaih  that  they  are  ill  iuppiied.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  ItuiiiciiMil  Corporations, 
1835,  the  police  of  the  town  is  described  aS  being  particu 
larly  inefficient 

The  manu&ctures  of  the  town  consist  chiefly  id  the 
spinning  of  woollen  yarn,  ship-building,  sail-making,  &c. 
Its  commerce  arises  from  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt,  and 
other  produce  of  the  surrounding  coilhtry.  There  is  a  har- 
bour ior  light  vessels  formed  by  the  daaluary  of  the  Orwell, 
which  is  navigable  at  high  water  up  to  the  bridge,  except 
for  vessels  of  large  burthen,  which  lie  at  Downham  Reach. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches  of  Saints 
Detpent  Helen,  Laurence,  Mar^rfat,  Maiy  at  Elns,  Mary 
at  Kay,  Mary  at  Stoke,  Mary  at  Towdr,  Mdtthew,  Nicholas, 
Peter,  and  Ste|)hen.  To  the  northward  of  the  church  erf 
St.  Mary  at  Kay  was  forinerty  a  house  of  Black  Ftiara, 
called  the  Priory  of  St.  I*eter*».  Thfe  extensile  rite  of  this 
convent  was  purchased  by  ih^  (Corporation,  and  conSrnicd 
to  them  in  16^2  by  the  appellation  of  Christ's  Hdspital. 
l^art  of  this  edifice  is  now  occupied  as  an  hospital  for  poor 
boys,  in  which  they  are  maintained,  clothed,  and  educate, 
but  the  number  during  the  five  years  preceding  t835  hdd 
never  exceeded  sixteen.  The  fevenufc  of  the  hospital  Is 
estimated  ut  400/.  a  year.  In  another  part  of  the  monastery 
is  a  spacieiis  room  wherein  is  deposited  the  tdfrn  libfaty, 
the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  the  master  of  the  gramm^ 
school,  and  out  of  which  every  fteetnon  iS  privileged  to  take 
away  ahy  book  upon  giving  a  proper  receipt.  In  the  stta- 
cious  refectory  of  the  same  buildtng,  ahd  oit  the  South  sinti, 
is  now  held  the  Free  Grammar-school,  the  dftte  of  the  first 
establishment  of  which  iS  fiot  known,  though  it  ini  ctif- 
iainly  prior  to  the  year  1477.  ftut  ih  1524  Cardinal  Wolsey 
having  intimated  to  the  iiniversi^  of  Oxford  his  design  of 
funding  a  college  (iidw  Christ  Church),  the  prioit  of  St. 
Peter's  was  surrendered  to  hiin  iti  1527,^be9reoh  he  founded 
a  school  as  a  tiursery  for  his  intend^  college  at  Oxford, 
and  this  school  is  said  for  &  time  to  have  rivalled  those  of 
Eton  and  Winchester.  Queeii  Elizabeth,  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  her  reign,  granted  two  chatters  fbr  the 
regulation  of  the  6rammar-school  And  of  Christ's  Hdspital, 
At  the  pre^nt  time  the  roaster  has  a  salary  of  1 50^  a  year; 
he  is  provided  friih  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  appointment 
is  for  life.  Siiice  the  Report  of  the  Gomnlisstoners  oh 
Charities  a  committefa  has  be^n  Appointed  to  invmtitfate 
the  endoVments  of  the  Grammar-schoOl.  They  State  that  the 
original  ehdowqaent  under  the  charter  of  Queeti  Elizabeth 
was  38/.  I3<.  4tL  per  annum,  which  with  sodle  ftubseqUtint 
bequests  makes  an  aggre^te  aniiual  ihcome  of  66/.  &^  Qd.; 
but  it  does  hot  appeal  m)m  what  source  the  additional 
funds  are  derived  in  oi^er  to  liquidate  the  tbastefc^fl  iA\aiy 
of  150/.  dhd  to.de&ay  the  other  expenses  of  the  Mtablish- 
ment.  IpsWich  is  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  livings 
are  three  rectories,  of  the  t«spective  annual  net  values  o. 
326/.,  ^37/.,  and  sil,  and  seven  paid  curacies  of  the  net 
valueof  17i/j,  11^.,  80/..  103/.,  150/.,  1^8/.,  and  103/.  The 
borough  is  divided  into  fourteen  parishes,  the  aggi^ata 
populirtion  of  which  in  1831  was  20,!i01  persons.  (Gough's 
Camden't  Btitantmi!  Carlisle's  JShdowed  SchooU  ;&eautiga 
qf  England  and  WaUt ;  Pai-tmhtMary  P<w«rt,  &c) 

IRlKAJEMI,  [Pbmia.] 

iRAPtri.^.  [Mexico.] 

IRE  LAN  1^  the  second  in  siiw  of  the  British  islancte, 
and  the  second  largest  island  of  Europe,  lies  west  bf  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  ^The  genemi  ihaps  of  Ire- 
land at  present  published  are  too  imperfect  to  give  the  ihe^ 
of  stating  its  position  more  accurately  than  that  it  lies  be- 
tween 5l'  25'  and  55"  W  N.  lat,  and  5"  27'  and  10*  35'  W. 
long.  The  arm  of  Uje  Atlantic  which  iwparates  Ireland  f^m 
Oreat  ftitain,  and  bound4iit^;jthe-nflith^^^.MSt,  and 
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wmh  fa  wutmmt  tX  «■  nortfaprn  ilrwily,  wfaiw  it 
■  altsd  A*  N«t)i  Ohumal  uiA  tlw  Mmonto  mmh  u- 
HOMb  vithiB  14  nilet,  betwvan  the  Hifll  of  Omtfn  n 
SMduid  tsd  Pwr  H«M  in  Um  ooob^  of  Aatrkk  South- 
viid  fron  tfaifl,  Uut  put  of  tlw  ehaaiid  whiab  eontains  ^ 
bit  of  Mao  oxpuds  to  »  biMdth  of  1£0  miloi,  betweon 
tlu  oouti  ^  Louth  mni  lAneuhire,  and  bean  ths  nan*  of 
the  IrUi  Sta.  Being  umin  oontraetod  hy  the  projeotiag 
Mut  of  Walea  to  a  br«aath  of  about  65  milet,  it  atiumea 
tbi  Bans  of  St.  Goorgo'i  Channel,  whieh  it  bean  until  it 
aptodi  into  the  Atlantie  at  its  lou^m  axtTemit^  The 
NBUiidar  of  the  coaat-line  on  the  north-?>«at,  weat,  and 
antfa'vut  is  (bnned  by  the  Atlantic  Opeao.  The  chief 
liM  of  communioation  between  Inland  and  Oreat  Britain 
tis  from  Loadondwry  to  Glaagow.  138  milet ;  from  BeUbat 
tDGlugow.  107  milea,  and  to  liropocd.  156  nilBa;  turn 
DaaighidBe  to  Pttrtpattiefc,  81  nileai  Ami  Dnblin  to  LiT«r> 
jtA,  ISO  nfles,  to  Holyhead,  63  miles,  to  Port-DiiutUajrn, 
7ft  miles;  from  WiUerlbrd  to  Bristol.  SIS  miles ;  fVom  Cork 
lo^riitot,  SB8  milts— sailing  distances. 

Accordio?  to  the  Map  published  by  the  Society  fcr  the 
DifuaoB  or  Useftil  Knowledge,  the  greatest  length  of  I]:b- 
hod,  ia  a  line  nearly  from  north  to  south,  is  from  Bloody 
Firiaad  Point  in  the  oovnty  of  Donegal  to  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsate  in  Cork,  245  miles;  uid  thp  greatest  braadth,  from 
Ashill  Head  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  west,  to  the 
noutb  of  Loefa  Strangford  in  the  county  of  Down,  a  little 
totfaenorth  of  east,  200  miles.  In  an  oblique  direction  the 
gwM  UtMh  »,  from  Fairhead  in  the  ooun^  of  Antrim  to 
USB  Head  ia  Um  cean^  of  Oork,  806  mdes,  in  a  line 
Wuing  north-BMth-«BBt  bf  sou&-iouth-weat  Bending  the 
completioa  <ji  Um  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Ireland,  nothing  eaa 
he  utted  with  eertalnty  regarding  the  uta  of  Irebmo.  It 
ii  howsfMr  estimated  in  the  Map  pnblished  by  the  Sooie^ 
kt  iba  DiAiaion  of  UieAil  Knowledge,  at  18,484,843 
Kttote  acres,  or  S8,881  statute  squan  miles,  of  wbidi 
statute  acres  are  under  water.  Another  estimale 
mie  ia  1831  is  as  IoUowb: — 

StatBts  Aem, 

Dry  land  ....  14,583,473 
Usprofltable,  mountain  and  bog  5,340,786 
Lakes         ....  455,388 


^tel     .    80,309,608 ; 
hat  Oil  is  probably  above  the  true  amount. 

flsif SRAi.  Feature— The  general  form  of  the  island  is 
Ibtt  of  on  oblique  parallelogram,  the  longer  diagonal  lying 
WteesD  Hizen  Head  on  the  south-wast  and  Fair  Head  on 
tbe  Dortb-e«st,  and  the  shmter  betwieen  Erris  Head  on  the 
urth-west  «nd  Camsore  Point  on  the  south-eaat  The 
loalb-westeriy  portion  of  the  iriand.  which  is  most  exposed 
to  tbe  AUantic.  is  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea 
penetnting  between  rocky  and  mountainous  promontones: 
tile  festern  sbore  in  general  is  lofty  and  pr^pitoua.  and 
tbe  nitem  flat  and  little  indented. 

Tbs  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  of  high 
VA  low  land  over  the  sur&ce  is  the  great  limestone  plain 
vfaich  occupies,  with  little  interruption,  almost  the  whole  of 
Ibe  central  district  extending  fi'om  the  sea  at  Dublin  on  the 
•Ht  to  the  bay  of  Oalway  on  the  west,  and  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Sli^mand  Fermanaffh  on  the  north  to  the  confines  of 
Oork  and  Watarlbrd  on  the  south.  The  ehief  mountain- 
^ps  are  either  external  to  this  plain,  or  rise  in  insulated 
fidget  near  its  borders.  Commencing  from  DuUin,  wliere 
ittoncfaes  the  sea,  the  first  interrd  Mtween  tbe  limestone 
miiltoyand  tfap  Qiannri  is  occupied  by  the  granite  range 
t^^be  WicUow  and  Mount  Leinster  Mountains,  which  ox- 
mdi  southward  from  tbe  confines  of  Dublin  and  Wioklow 
uio  Garlow,  and  terminates  near  the  confluence  of  tbe 
WTow  sod  Nore.  From  the  flanks  of  this  chain  a  eUy- 
>l*ts  fcrmation  extends  on  the  one  hand  into  the  eastern 
pnioa  of  Kildare,  and  on  the  other  to  the  sea,  forming  tbe 
iKre  cidtivable  portions  of  Wicklow,  and  almost  the  entire 
*f  Wej^ibrd;  tfau  latter  district  is  interspersed  with  pro- 
tnded  masses  of  quarti  and  neenstone.  Abutting  on  tbe 
Mdiem  extrenfity  of  this  granite  range  oommencM  a  awies 
<(  aiontain-gioupB  skirtmg  tl^e  limestone  plain  on  lin 
"Xth.  The  qiain  constituent  of  diese  elerations  is  ^vf' 
^  ud  old  conglomer^  supporting  flanks  at  yellow 
*">^4ope.  Onegroup,  that  of  tlu  Gaultees  in  Ti{^»erary,js 
Winly  insulated  by  Ae  limestcme,  which  alio  ecmipiw 
"^nt  kmgitndinal  valleyt  <^  tfu  «zt«mal  distriet  ami  in 
■**Biflaeei  penetrates  to  thtiM.  This  ia  tbe  most  «xt«iL- 


■iwiwHUUafat  iuMst  of  Inland.  Coturnvteng  fttm  Um 
east  the  Slievenamftii,  Xwwkmildowii,  and  Gftijtpe  ranm 
eatteod  in  suooessive  elevation*  of  from  SQQi)  to  3000  met 
•oraas  the  south  of  Kilk9nny.  Tippera^,  aa4  I4m«rif:k; 
after  subaidioff  under  the  ibq4  4i9tnot  whic^  spr^ds  frofn 
Limeiink  OTer  the  noitb-Mst  of  Kerry,  they  n»e  tig/un  to- 
wards tiw  Atlutio,  wb«ra  Mount  Brandon  t^ri&Miat«i  the 
sehas  in  a  lofty  promontory  which  Bop^ratea  (he  bay  qf 
lUnglB  from  tbe  month  of  the  SbwniKi.  Soutjiward  from 
tbase  group*  the  samf)  ^rmation  Qp<»upiM  the  entire  equif- 
tios  of  Cork  and  Ken? ;  the  eleyations  here  towards  tlw 
aaat  are  modarate  aui}  the  po^ntry  fertile,  bi}^  they  spread 
over  a  wider  sur£ioe  «nd  attaip  a  greater  aUitu4e  as  they 
trend  towards  tbe  sea,  ocotipyiifg  the  whole  western  part  of 
CMk  vtA  the  soutbem  portion  (tf  Kerry  with  precipitous 
%nA  sterile  ridges,  apwng  vbiab  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks  in 
Kvrry  rise  to  the  height  of  3404  ftaet,  being'  the  highest 
ground  in  Ireland.  Northvwd  from  Dingle  Q^y  the  Time 
tUiUe  distriist  again  touebes  the  s^  but  tbroughout  Ui« 
western  parts  of  Limerick  and  Clare  it  is  overlaid  by  th^ 
great  Munstw  eoBl--tr»ct,  from  under  wttjcb  it  again  ^merges 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Gidway.  Nortfi  fmd  west 
of  (ralvay  Uie  space  between  the  limestone  plain  and  the 
sea  is  again  occupied  by  monntaina.  An  eftsqsiv^  tract 
of  granite  with  peaks  of  quarts  and  greeaitt^  rising  to 
tbe  height  of  3400  feet  formt  the  nortbern  boundary  of  the 
bay  of  Galway,  and  from  this  point  nortbwan}  toICillalla 
Bay  a  swiea  of  primitive  rocks  consisting  cbiAfly  of  mica- 
slate  and  protruded  mossee  of  quarts  is  interposed  between 
the  Athmlie  and  the  inl^d  plain,  noept  in  one  iastanoe 
vbere  the  limestonff  nai^w  to  the  se^  tbraiub  the  low 
oountiy  oonneoting  tbe  plains  of  lAayo  with  U»  head  of 
Clew  Bay.  A  primitive  ridgn  of  mtoa-slate  and  graoitei 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  limestone  which  iu^rvenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  eoast,  proloof^  tbis  district  northward 
Md  wsstward  throngb  Sligo  to  within  a  ^bort  distance  of  the 
borders  of  Don^ial.  vbpre  it  subodes  M>  rise  again  in  that 
extended  primitive  formation  which  oconpies  alpipet  a}l  tbe 
Qounty  of  Donegal  and  a  great  part  of  tbe  pounties  of  Derry 
and  lyron*.  The  north-western  portion  of  this  district  con- 
sists of  granite  and  quarts  with  nnmcFPUs  veins  of  primitive 
limestooe.  which  is  also  pf  frequent  occurrence  throu^hoi^t 
the  ^reat  field  of  mica-sl^te  tbttt  constitutes  (be  remaindef 
«nd  rises  in  meant«in«  from  )  50H  to  2500  fee^  -This 
di^tfiot  ia  weeeedisd  on  ^he  e^  by  thp  great  trap-fiel4  of 
An^rink  whieb  overlie*  )t  tbmngh  an  extent  of  n^ly  800 
square  roi1e« :  the  cftp  of  tr^p  ^  supported  ^rougbout  by 
a  bed  of  chalky  white  liinestone  reposing  on  lias,  tbe  de- 
nuded edgea  of  which  give  an  sjitr^ardtnary  varied  of 
colouring  and  itpwture  to  the  oliffH  Qf  that  cos^t :  the  sub 
stratum  of  aim-slate  protrudes  frpq)  IwIpy  t)ie  siiperin- 
Qumbent  pusses  at  the  no|tb-eastern  pxtrecqity  of  the  field, 
and  crossing  tb^  Channel  n^^pp^ars  in  Scotlan4.  Tbe 
clay-slata  traot  wbicb  E\|oceedd  tb@  t^p-fiMrl  on  the  south 
and  west,  extending  over  I^wn  and  Arm^h  into  Mona 
gh»n>  Louth*  end  p^rts  of  pavan,  M«8th.  I^n^for^  and 
Hoacommon,  also  re-appears  on  thp  opposite  sid^  of  the 
Channel,  forming  the  gr»uwiH!ke  district  which  extends 
from  Fortpatripk  to  St.  Abh'a  Head  on  tlm  Frith  of  Forth 
Tbe  gr^it*  group  of  fhfi  Mouvpe  Mountains  and  tbe  granite 
and  grpenaton?  gnnp  of  Slieye  Qalhon  occupy  a  consider 
able  portion  of  this  cUy-sl»t0  tract,  protruding  in  conspicuous 
masses  in  the  southiem  p^rts  of  Down  and  Armagh  to  a 
height  pf  2500  feet  and  upward^  jhu  (wnpfptes  the  circuit 
of  the  interior  plain  which  ejLtonw  pet^rpen  the  last-men 
tioned  district  and  Pnblin  tq  the  ^ea. 

The  principal  dstaphed  groups  ytbv^  occnr  within  tbe 
limestone  plain  aria  the  Slipve  Bloom  iind  SUevp  Baughta 
r^ges,  consisting  ofnqctei  of  clay-slat^  supporting  flanks 
pf  red  Borl  yellow  sandstone,  which  pxtend  tn  a  penfid^rable 
distance  on  wh  side  of  the  valley  of  fhe  Shannon  in 
(tQupties  of  Tippe^ary  and  Qneen's  County,  and  Clare  and 
Calvay  respectively.  A  fact  <^  old  red  »and»toD^  risoE 
into  4  chain  of  moderate  plpv^tion  on  ths  horaers  of  Rqs- 
nommgn  and  Siig9  in  fyft  nof^-VB^F  of  the  pl^in,  and 
several  gre^mtfim  fAeV9tiom  ^iv^rsi^  itf  ifgffac^  in  t)^ 
qentre  ^  Mntb-pest- 

The  UmMton^p)ain  likewise  cont^n^  si^  cQal-districta 
Hie  l^^mtr*  pr  Ca^tl^ooiper  district,  pn  p}e  ^utbWt ;  the 
Sliev*  Apd*.  pr  Tippeiary  di»tric^  oq  Hip  w^th;  tufl  Mun* 
stwrdiatriiot,  ^tending  ^Kougfa  {w^tspf  tl^e  counties  pf  Cora. 
Umy,  ^nwiek.  »nd  Qm*  S»  th^  aopth-wp|t;  1^  Loch 
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west;  and  tba  M onaghui  and  Tyiooe  diitrieU,  on  the  north 
then  is  abo  a  ooal  district  of  sinaU  extent  in  the  north- 
eastern extremis  of  the  eountj  of  Antrim,  The  coal  raised 
in  the  Bouthem  distrieta  is  anthracite,  or  blind-coal ;  that 
nised  in  the  districts  nwth  of  Dublin  is  bituminous. 

In  addition  to  these  the  central  district  of  Ireland  contains 
upwards  of  one  million  of  acres  of  bog,  comprehended  for 
the  most  part  within  that  portion  which  would  be  embraced 
by  lines  drawn  from  Wicklow  to  Galway,  and  from  Ilowth- 
head  to  Stigo.  The  greater  portion  of  these  bogs  lies  west 
of  the  Shannon  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Roscommon, 
and  Mayo;  the  remainder,  extending  in  various  tracts 
tbrouffh  King's  County,  Longford,  Westmeatfa,  and  Kildare, 
is  known  ooUeetively  as  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Numerous 
ridges  of  limestone-naTel,  called  Eskers,  surroundii^  these 
several  divisions,  oner  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  material 
best  adapted  for  their  improvement.  It  is  calculated  that  an 
expense  of  1^  59.  per  acre  would  be  sufficient  for  the  drain- 
ss;e  of  these  bogs,  which  are  at  present  inaccessible  and 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  turbary. 

Besides  these  encumbrances  the  lower  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which  constitutes  the  central  plain,  is  overlaid  in 
many  tracts  towards  the  borders  of  the  district  by  the  upper 
or  splintery  limestone,  and  this  is  generally  accompanied  hy 
a  craggy  and  rough  surface :  such  is  the  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  of  the  coal  districts  and  throughout  the  counties  of 
Sli^o,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim.  These  districts 
contain  numerous  caverns,  end  streams  sinking  into  sub- 
terranean clwnnels  are  here  of  frequent  occurrence. 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plain  howevw  is 
unineumbeied,  and  has  the  pure  carbonirarons  limestone 
for  its  substratum.  Throughout  these  districts  the  soil  is 
rich  and  sweet,  and  the  surfoce  gently  undulating.  The 
mountain  groups  and  waste  lands  on  the  whole  occupy  a 
comparativdy  small  portion  of  the  entire  island,  and  many 
of  the  districts  lying  without  the  central  plain  rival  the 
richest  limestone  lands  in  easiness  of  access  and  fertility. 

Riveri  and  Lake*. — From  the  arrangement  of  the  moun- 
tain groups  round  the  borders  of  the  central  plain  the 
courses  of  the  greater  number  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland  are 
necessarily  short  Of  those  which  drain  the  external  dis- 
tricu  the  chief  are  the  Blackwater  and  Lee  in  Cork,  the 
Foyle  in  Donegal  and  Deny,  the  Bann  and  Lagan  in 
Antrim  and  Down,  and  tho  SUney  in  Wexford.  The  rivers 
of  the  central  district  have  longw  courses  and  a  much 
greater  body  of  water.  The  ohun  of  Slieve  Bloom  and  the 
low  range  of  the  Eskem  divide  the  central  plain  longitudi- 
nal!]; into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  western 
division  is  by  muoh  the  gjreater.  The  eastern  or  smaller 
division  is  again  subdivided  by  the  summit-level  of  the  bog 
of  Allen  into  a  northern  district,  the  waters  of  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Irish  Sea  by  the  Boyne,  and  a 
southern  district,  which  sends  its  drainage  in  an  opposite 
direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  united  streams  of  the 
Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir,  all  navigable  rivers.  The  western 
division,  which  much  exceeds  the  united  basins  of  these 
several  rivers,  is  drained  solely  by  the  Shannon,  which, 
from  its  freat  body  fit  water  and  course  through  a  flat 
country,  possesses  the  extraordinaiy  advantage  of  being 
navigable  from  its  souree  to  its  mould,  a  distance  of  neariy 
240  miles.  Those  portions  of  the  central  plain  which  lie 
beyond  the  basins  of  the  Shannon  and  Boyne  discharge 
their  chief  drainage  into  a  series  of  lakes  which  skirt  the 
limits  of  the  limestone  country  on  the  west  and  north.  The 
lakes  of  Galway  and  Mayo  form  such  a  series,  separatii^ 
the  primitive  district  of  Connaught  from  the  plain  on  the 
west;  the  extended  line  of  Loch  Erne  in  like  manner 
drains  that  portion  of  the  central  plain  which  stretches 
towards  the  primitive  district  of  Donegal  and  the  high 
lands  of  Tyrone  on  the  north ;  and  Loch  Neagh  collects 
the  waters  of  the  remainder  by  the  Blackwater  River  on 
the  north-east.  The  other  princiiAl  lakes  of  Ireland  lie 
within  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  those  of  most  omaequence 
being  merely  expansions  of  that  river.  The  watei^power 
aflbraed  1^  the  different  rivers  and  natural  dams  of  Ireland 
is  greater  than  in  any  equal  extent  of  aeeeasible  eountry  in 
Europe  The  surfooe  of  all  the  lakes  in  Ireland  is  esti- 
mated at  315,252  statute  acres,  or  336  square  miles. 

C7tma/tf.— There  is  but  a  small  porti<m  of  Irdaod  which 
is  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  seft-ooast,  and  on 
three  sides  of  the  island  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  unin- 
terrupted ■  hence  the  climate  is  more  moist  and  less  hable 
to  seven  ooU  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouni^  oountriea. 


Oa  an  average  of  tve  yeara  ending  with  1839  the  aiunis, 
quantity  of  lain  which  fdl  at  Cork  in  the  Boutbeni  extrft* 
mity  the  island  was  35  indwa,  and  in  a  like  ealeulatioD 
toe  Deny,  at  ite  northon  extremity,  the  average  annnal 
qnantilT  was  31  inches ;  being  in  boUi  cases  considerably 
above  the  average  quantity  for  most  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
though  muoh  below  the  average  at  Kendal,  Keswick,  and  a 
few  other  places.  Frosts  are  rarely  severe  in  Ireland,  and 
snow  does  not  lie  so  long  as  in  England ;  neither  are  thun- 
der-storms of  so  frequent  occurrence  or  of  so  formidable 
a  character.  The  extension  of  tillage  has  contributed  in  a 
considerable  d^ree  to  lessen  the  extreme  moisture  com- 
plained of  by  eany  histwians ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  dark- 
eolonred  earth  now  annually  turned  up  intelligent  writers 
attribute  a  Act  <rften  remarked  by  old  penons,  that  the 
winters  have  latterly  beenne  much  mildor.  The  prenUent 
winds  are  from  the  west  and  south,  and  these  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  mild  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Bastariy 
winds  are  keen,  and  much  dreaded  by  invalids.  Instanees 
of  longevity  are  numerous,  and  the  population  generally 
healthy. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  scenery  of  Ireland  are 
freshness  and  verdure  -  the  surface  is  less  rugged  than  that 
of  Scotland,  and  more  vaned  and  undulating  than  that  of 
England ;  it  is  however  generally  deficient  in  limber.  The 
works  of  various  tourists  have  latterly  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  distrieta. 

HiSTOBY  ANDAKTiQuiTiBt.— In  thovarious  names  of  Ire- 
land, as  known  to  the  claseic  writers.  Iris,  bmii,  luvemH. 
Hibemia,  &c.,  the  radical  Ir  at  Bri,  by  which  it  is  still 
known  to  its  own  natives,  is  plainly  traoeable.  It  is  custo- 
mary among  the  Irish  to  indicate  a  eountry  by  the  aflx  Mfy 
or  Hm,  sometimes  written  0,  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
names,  signifying  literally  *  the  (dwelling  of  the)  sons  or 
fomily of.'such as Hy-Mania, Hy-Tuirtre, Hy-Braxil. &c.  In 
adding  this  affix  to  names  beginning  with  a  vowel  it  is 
optional  to  insert  a  consonant  to  prevent  the  concurrence 
of  open  sounds,  thus  Hyv-Eack,  meaning  the  country  of 
the  descendants  of  Each  or  ^acus.  Again,  this  a^ 
requires  the  genitive,  which  in  Eri  ia  Erin,  and  thus  all 
variations  of  the  name,  from  the  Iris  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  the  Ir-land  and  Ireland  of  modem  times,  to  the  lemu 
(Hu-Emu)  of  the  Orphie  poems,  and  the  Hibemia  {Hy- 
h-Emid)  of  Latin  writers,  would  seem  to  he  aeoounted  for. 

The  name  SeoHa  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
Ireluid  till  about  the  end  of  tne  third  century,  trxa  which 
time  tothebeginning  of  the  eleventh  it  continued  to  indicate 
that  country  exclusively. 

The  Scoti.  who  were  in  possession  of  the  island  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been  to 
a  great  extent  the  successors  of  a  people  whose  name  and 
monuments  indicate  a  close  affinity  with  the  Belgm  of 
Southern  Britain.  A  people  also  called  Cruitbne  by  the  Irish 
annalist^  who  are  identifiable  with  the  Picts  of  Northern 
Britain,  continued  to  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  island  distinct 
from  the  Scoti  untQ  after  the  Christian  mission ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  of  mountains  and  remarkable 
places  in  that  district  still  strikingly  resemble  the  topogram 
phical  nomenclature  of  those  rarts  of  North  Britain  which 
nave  not  been  alfeeted  by  the  Scotic  conquest  The  monu- 
ments and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  people 
considerably  advanced  in  civilisation  at  some  period  is 
Ireland,  such  as  Cyclopean  buildings,  sepulchral  mounds 
containing  stone  chambers,  mines,  bronze  instruments  and 
weapons  of  classic  form  and  el^ant  workmanship,  would 
appoir  to  be  referrible  to  some  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
Scoti,  and  indicate  a  close  affinity  between  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  and  that  antient  people,  by  some  referred 
to  a  Phoenician  origin,  whose  vestiges  of  a  similar  kind 
abound  throughout  the  south  and  south-west  of  Europe. 

The  Scoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  least  in  their 
civil  edifices,  nor  did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Their 
own  tradition  is  that  they  came  originally  from  Sc^thia,  by 
which  is  meant  the  nortii-eastera  part  of  central  Europe, 
which  appears  to  he  oonfirmed  by  the  foet  that  the  antient 
topography  of  the  eountry,  in  districts  where  the  Scotis 
invasion  has  not  wholly  obliterated  it,  points  at  the  Welsh 
langusm  as  the  nwest  representative  of  that  spoken  hy 
the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  that  the  chief  distinctions 
which  at  present  «ist  between  the  Irish  and  W^bdi  lan- 
guu:es  are  tefeirible  to  a  Gothie/gTNmlhMiiSuropMM 
soune.  Digitized  by*  -'>-'^«'"™'^ 
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Hie  genend  convenion  of  the  Irish  Scots  to  CbriitiaDity 
t0ok  plue  in  the  earlier  and  middle  portioii  of  the  fifth 
eeatury.  The  ]nincipal  instrameiit  in  effecting  the  change 
TO  Patrick,  who  landed  in  Ireland  on  this  miamon  in  the 
rear  432.  Before  this  time  Christianity  had  made  some 
progress,  bnt  the  mass  of  the  people  were  heathens.  The 
fom  of  ehurch  {{OTemment  introduced  by  Patrick  Tras  epis- 
copal :  in  his  doctrine  and  that  of  bis  successors  for  many 
eeotniies  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are  no  traces  of  those 
peculiar  tentela  which  the  Reformed  chorefaes  rejected  in 
the  sixteen^  eentory. 

AeonsidttaUe  advance  in  omltiation  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  ^e  new  rel^ion.  Oreek  and  Roman  literature 
got  Rome  footing  among  <the  elergy,  and  an  tmprowd  system 
^arehiteeture  became  requisita  for  religious  edifices.  The 
Irish  round  towers  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical wigin,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  sixt£  seventh,  and  eight  centuries,  which  form  perhaps 
the  most  prosperous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
From  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  coming  of  the 
English,  in  a.i>.  1170,  the  disputes  of  the  petty  princes  of 
the  country,  and  the  frequent  depredations  of  tne  Danes 
and  other  northern  pirates,  render  the  annals  of  Iivluid  a 
melancholy  series  of  feuds  and  disasters. 

Up  to  this  time  the  government  of  the  island  had 
anaUy  been  vested  in  one  monarch,  who  was  entitled  to 
certain  snbaidies  and  servioes  from  the  petty  kii^  of  the 
prorinees,  and  th^  in  like  manner  levied  contributioaa 
bom  die  minor  ehieft  of  territories.  Dermod  Mae  Mur- 
nmgh,  king  of  Leinster,  having  seduced  the  wife  of  one  of 
tlwie  petty  princes,  and  otherwise  grown  oppressive  to  bis 
subjects,  was  expelled  from  his  dominions  in  1168,  and  fled 
for  succour  to  Heniy  II.  king  of  England,  who,  having 
already  obtained  a  grant  of  Ireland  from  pope  Adrian  IV., 
readily  gave  bis  countenance  to  the  restoration  of  Mac  Mur- 
rough  on  receiving  his  oath  of  allegiance ;  but,  being  at 
that  time  eag^ed  in  a  war  with  the  French,  be  was  unable 
personally  to  undertake  the  expedition.  Several  Welsh 
adrenturers  however,  having  obtained  his  licence  to  embark 
in  tbe  undertaking,  fitted  out  a  small  armament,  with  which 
tbef  landed  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Aj).  1170.  The  conquest  of  tlw  entire  island  was  soon 
ellKtod.  In  1 1 74,  the  king,  oomiog  over  in  person,  received 
the  sabmisaion  of  the  Irira  monarch,  and  of  almost  all  the 
prorineial  and  petty  kings,  and  in  the  same  year  had  his 
title  confirmed,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  and  English 
churches  aasimilatol  at  a  general  synod  of  the  Irish  clergy 
held  at  Gashel. 

The  country  was  now  portioned  out  among  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquerors,  and  with  the  introduction  of  English 
modes  of  tenure  the  erection  of  courts  of  law  and  appoint- 
ment of  executi\'e  authorities  had  their  commencement 
The  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  who  succeeded 
Us  father  as  lord  of  Ireland,  is  the  epoch  to  which  the 
final  division  into  counties  is  genmlly  referred.  Tliis  divi- 
■ioa  appears  to  have  embraced  almoat  the  entire  of  Inland, 
altbot^h  throngh  snbseqnent  rvvorses  most  of  the  counties 
in  Ulster  and  Connaught  ceased  to  be  eonside^  shire 
gnand.  These  disasters  were  chieBy  owing  to  the  exor- 
bitant powero  enjoyed  within  their  several  twritories  by  the 
great  lords  of  the  country,  who  finding  the  Irish  customs 
more  congenial  to  arbitrary  authority,  by  degrees  fell  away 
^Di  tbe  exercise  of  the  Englisb  law,  and  assumed  tbe  cha- 
ncters  of  despotic  chieftains.  In  particular,  the  family  of 
tbe  I)e  BuKho's  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  being  released, 
bjrthe  mur&r  of  William  earl  of  Ulster,  in  A.D.  1333,  from 
^restraint  which  he  bad  for  some  time  exercised  over 
them,  seizcNl  the  better  part  of  the  latter  province  and  as- 
tamed  Irish  names ;  whUe  tbe  tuHthem  native  Iriah  re- 
mising tbe  river  l^nn,  beyond  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  eonflned,  drove  the  English  out  of  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Ulster,  and  narrowed  tbe  pale  in  that  direction  to 
the  connty  of  Louth.  In  like  manner  tbe  families  of  Des- 
mond and  Kildare,  having  posMSsad  themselves  of  a  great 
part  of  Munster  and  Leinster,  introduced  the  Irish  customs 
m  that  aide,  so  that  on  tbe  ftoeesawn  of  khig  Htmry  YIII. 
tbere  was  but  an  inconsiderable  tract  along  the  eastern 
•MSt  in  whicb  the  English  law  was  ftilly  rec^ised. 

In  this  and  the  sncceeding  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
JvBes  I.,  the  EngHsfa  government  having  now  the  double 
notive  of  effieeting  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  refomui- 

tiou  in  Irelaad,  applied  themselves  with  great  energy  to 

^  ncoverr  of  their  authority,  and,  after  ft  tedious  aeries 


of  rebellions  and  confiseationt,  anceaeded  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  in  making  the  entire 
island  shire-greund,  and  pbinting  a  numerous  Protestant 
propriotary  in  Ulster.  The  Reformed  church  had  already 
oeen  established  in  A-D.  1535;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
native  Irish  still  continued  attadied  to  tlw  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

In  October,  1641,  a  rebellion,  having  for  its  object  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  new  establishment  and  the  restormtion  of 
tbe  old  proprietors  to  their  estat^  broke  out  amoug  tbe 
Dative  Irish,  and  was  afterward  joined  by  the  chief  Ro- 
man Cathtdic  nobili^  and  gentry :  the  result  of  the  civil 
wan  which  ensued  was  the  suppreaaion  of  tlie  Iiiafa  and 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  a  general  eonlscation  ttf  their 
Unds. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  and  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  same 
part^  again  rose  to  considerable  power,  and  on  king  James 
retiring  to  Ireland  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  they  sup- 
ported bis  cause  through  an  arduous  war  of  three  years* 
continuance,  until  after  the  defeats  of  the  Boyne  and 
Aughrim,  when  they  finally  capitulated  at  Limerick,  on  the 
3rd  October,  1692.  Extensive  confiscations  followed  this  civil 
war  also.  The  mflitary  men  and  other  more  active  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  left  the  country,  and  entered 
into  tbe  service  of  different  states  on  the  Continent  where 
they  vcTy  generally  distin^inished  themsdves  by  their  fidelity 
and  bravery.  Those  who  Temained,  still  constituting  Uie 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  island,  were  henceiRHlh  toeated 
with  extreme  severity ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  harshneas 
of  the  penal  laws  from  time  to  time  enacted  against  Roman 
Catholics,  the  country  generallv  prospered  during  the  cen- 
tury of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  that  ensued.  Tbe  ex- 
ample of  the  American  and  French  revolutions  however 
having  created  a  democratic  spirit  among  many  of  the 
northern  Protestants,  and  some  of  them  having  taken  up 
arms  in  the  year  1798,  led  to  another  rising  among  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholic  peasantry  of  much  the  same  character  with 
those  insurrections  in  which  their  ancestors  had  unfortu- 
nately been  so  often  engaged.  This  rebellion,  being  likewise 
suppressed,  led  the  way  to  the  Act  of  Union,  by  which  the 
parHameiit  of  Ireland,  whicb  had  of  late  years  enjoyed  an 
absolute  independence  of  all  nower  but  the  CTown,  was 
merged  in  that  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  a.o.  1800. 

The  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  greatly  increased  in 
wealth  and  numbers  since  the  time  of  tbe  Union,  were  in 
the  year  1829  admitted  generally  to  tbe  political  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  Protestant  dissenters.  The  Reform  Act 
considerably  added  to  their  political  influence,  and  various 
changes  are  now  in  progress  and  operation,  tho  general  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  give  them  a  large  share  of  political 
power  in  the  state. 

Population.— Notwithstanding  the  numeroos  colonies 
of  British  who  have  fVom  time  to  time  settled  in  Ireland, 
the  groat  bulk  at  the  pc^uTation  is  still  of  the  native  Irish 
race.  'Hie  native  Irish  are  of  a  worm  and  imaginative  dis- 
position, vrith  much  natural  eloquence  and  a  strong  percep- 
tion of  humour;  they  are  very  hospitable,  and  individually 
brave ;  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  national  charactw  are 
improvidence  and  a  disposition  to  riotous  excitement. 
During  the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  they  were  re- 
duced to  considerably  less  ^an  a  million  in  number,  but  in 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  population  they  have  increased 
in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  either  their  English  or 
Scottish  fellow-countrymen.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  numbers  of  the  entire  popuhttion  at  the  several  dates 
below:— 

IMc.  How  ■iiiiiitilMil 

1672  By  Sir  William  PeUy          .       .  1,320,000 

1695  By  Captain  South       .       ...  1,034,102 

1 712  f  By  Mr.  Dobbs.  (See  E$s(wonfrade\  2,099,094 

1718  I    and  Improvement  of  /-«fanc^  byl2,169,048 

1725  I    him,   published  1721;  numbersr2,317,374 

1726  ^   taken  finm  hearth-money  returns.-' 2,309.106 

1767  On  an  average  of  6  per  bouse  2,044.376 

1777     Ditto  S,«90.M« 

1785  Ditto        .       .       .       .  ^  a»84A.»3S 
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1791 
1793 
1805 
1831 

1631 

1834 
1837 


Hefuth-money  raUf)CtoE«     .  .  43pMi|t 

^stimatad  by  Dr- Be^ttfoH  .  ,  4,m,m 

Ur.  Newenhaw's  MtiiBBtP  .  *  M9£.44fi 

Under  Act  «6Qeo.]JL.o.  190  .  M01,827 

Undtf  Aet  1  WUl-  IV..  a,  19  .  7,767,401 

(Estimated  by  the  ComaiisaionerB  on)  ,  ... ... 

1  PubUc  Instruction  .      .  .  rt^HWO 

cSiteted  by  Jrob  Rwlv^  C°wi8.5ss.750 


Jhe  4utributioii  of  this  very  lar^e  population  is  chiefly 
towards  the  extern  side  of  the  isM^id  \  the  west  ^xli  nortb- 
west  aie  com^r^iTeiy  thinly  inhabited.  The  general  con- 
dition of  Uie  people  is  conaidexably  improved  ot  late  ye^rs, 
but  itill  th«tp  19  ^  veiy  numerofis  cUsa  of  peawntty  in  t)ie 
we«t  utd  nortb-w^t  vbose  atatp  is  extremely  metpM 
The  average  rqie  of  vue^  fer  wricuUural  labourers  througb- 
out  tne  eptire  poufi^y  u  fibpMt  per  ^ay,  and  the  average 
employipent  aboiit  twenW-tvo  weeks  of  six  ^orl^ing  days 
aacn  ip  the  ye^r.  The  clasKes  into  which  the  population 
WW  divided  in  1^31  appear  iq  the  census  of  that  year  W 
follows :— Familips  chipfty  employed  jn  agric^ilture,  8B4,^33| 
ditto  chiefly  eipployed  in  ^ade>  manufocturps,  and  b9n4i- 
craft,  249,369 ;  ditto  not  pomprised  jn  the  prec^ng 
classes,  251,368;  malea  3.794.880;  ff»male»  3,97^52)  :  total 
7,767.401  persons,  fimoipg  1,389,0^6  Ibmilifli,  ixU]4bitiD£ 
1,249,816  houses. 

Jn  the  same  ye»r  ik^  numbeF  of  agricultural  f^cciipiers 
ewplnying  labourers  wan  95,339 ;  of  occupier*  |Wtt  epiplpj;- 
ing  labourer^  96<1|274 ;  of  fnal^  I^bputers  emjdoyed  ip  tMr't- 
eulture,  567,441 ;  of  fijajes.  f^Q  of  age,  ^fnployea  in 
manufaotures,  ^5,746 :  eiqplQ)'^  retail  tfad^  pr  pai^di' 
q:^asmasteF^orV<)rfc|n^.99e,838;  of  capitalists. bankers, 
yrofoi^iraial  ftnd  oAi^  Mut^te^  uiei},  61.514;  of  labpHreps 
employ^  in  labour  pot  agricultural,  89,876 ;  of  otbpr  ntat^s 
SP  years  of  age,  except  serraatSf  1  U.595 ;  of  }nale  servants 
20  years  of  age,  54,142;  pf  di^M)  >fnder  ^0  jreant,  44,900 ;  of 
female  servants,  253,1^5. 

Beligiort- — ^  1834,  accor^ng  to  the  retumi  of  the  Gofp- 
miaiioners  of  public  Jnstructipn,  there  ware  in  Ireland 
6,431.p08  Ronup  CatboUcAi  8$?.fi76  members  of  tbp  Es- 
tabliuipd  churpp ;  642,358  f^esbyperians ;  21,808  Qther  Pro- 
testant disfwoters :  an4  6254  yhosa  religion  tuuld  pot  be 
ascertained ;  b^ing  in  tbp  proportioa  pf  4^  ftomap  C.^ho- 
Uc8  ne^lf  to  iDuq  notestant  pi  whatever  ^nomination. 

E4rK(^tat.—In  1834  there  yerp  in  Jreland  9697  dai}y 
scboois,  being  ffi  the  prpportiop  of  onp  ^bod  to  each  824 
of  the  epti^e  ix^pl^p,  educatipg  633.946  young  pe)r- 
■ona,  being  m  the  pfnportioB  of  7*97  cept.  of  the  entire 
population  daily  instruction-  Of  these  schools  5653 
were  supported  wholly  by  payments  from  tbe  chfldren,  and 
4()04  were  supported  wholly  or  ip  parf  bX  endowpient  or 
subscription :  tl^e  }atter  class  thero  ^rere  in  the  above 
year  892  jn  cppnection  witb  ^  Natiopftl  Board  of  £duca- 
iiop ;  203  in  pp^uecUon  with  tlte  Spciety  for  Discountenanc- 
ing yice;  }15  ip  cQnnectiop  witb  ^^i^piu^  iSinith's  fupd; 
23$  in  connectjfin  wi^h  the  I^ildare-street  Society,  and  618 
ip  connection  the  liopdon  Hiberpian  Society.  Jherp 
is  a  piiiyersitv  at  Dublin,  a  Ropiap  Catholji;  College  at 
l^^y^UMth, various  si^pefipr  establiqbi?ioi)ts  far  edpca- 
tjpnmotbwfpFpa-   D8»i.»ajST;  I>DBLiff;  ^p.] 

(7i?W'— During  fb#  YPV  1836  there  Were  23,891  persons 
cpmpiitted  for  tfial  pr  "ftilAd,  pf  vrlfQip  ^769  were  pharged 
V>tp  offiepces  agaipst  tb^  person ;  671  yii^h  pffenc^s  uain^t 
ftojiwtf  coippptt^  with  yipleuce;  ^$93  with  offsaeo^ 
against  property  committed  without  violence;  500  wjlh 
maUoious  offences  against  property;  214  with  forge^  and 
offences  against  Uie  currency ;  and  8144  with  other  offiences 
not  iiteluded  in  the  above  classes.  Tbe  proportion  of  the 
offbadeis  to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  325,  and  the 
male  (lenders  were  to  the  female  as0-B2  to  0*18.  Of  the 
total  nunber  of  oftndenQ744  males  and  490  females  could 
read  and  write;  3898  males  and  913  females  pould  read 
only;  74SS  malea  and  ftMA  ftnalas  caold  neither  read  nor 
viitp ;  ^4  ft  IMS  malps  and  87ft  iunalea  the  ipstruction 
ooold  not  be  aacratained.  Tbe  totel  nunber  of  oonyietione 
in  that  year  ^ns  18,1 10. 

pRODVCTiTX  Economy. — Jj7t»euIteF8.rT;Tfae  agricultural 
prodiwe  of  Ireland  vaa  eatimated,  in  lha  year  1832,  at 
36.MMIM-  per  annum,  raised  off  14,603.478  wires.  Iliis 
feUs  ahaat^  1^  nearly  one  halt  <^  the  amount  of  prednoe 
tidiW  Ww«iul  area  in  Gmat  Britain  (  and  yet  in  the 


latter  owntry  there  are  only  two  agncHltiinl  labour^ 
for  evwy  Jhe  fer  the  same  quaoti^  of  land  ip  liriaod. 
Hppfls  it  appepr*  (bat  the  productivp  poweni  fit  the  aoil 
pf  Irplapd.  as  mmpAred  with  those  of  tbe  soU  of  Great 
Britaiq.  tre  liule  morp  thpo  bplf  developed.  Tb»  oauiea 
of  liiiB  da4cien<7  we  to  be  aought  in  a  bad  *yatHn  of 
agriculture.  smaU  ferroa,  and  want  of  gapitpl.  A  marked 
inprpvpDient  is  however  Qbserrabla  boiii  ip  Uie  quMti^ 
app  quality  of  Irish  agrieultum)  prctdppa  within  the  lust  ten 
years.  Tbe  iucreaae  m  quantity  will  bo  ^pparppt  fion  th« 
following  table  of  the  comparative  axpoata  pf  MWP  of  the 
prinftipnl  artialea  of  auoh  pntdiioo  in  fmn  IfiSA  *nd 
1835  :^ 

Bxportt  qf  Iruk  I^mhic*  in  i6U  mtf  IMS. 


qnw 

- 

yjiiiiiiiii 

Qfimwiodhtiii 

between 

Tslnpflw 

m 

£  t. 

Com  and  Psm,  wubImi 

$».m 

as.uo 

793.887  « 

UoiMf    ...     dp.  . 

8hr«p    .    1    .    do.  . 

3,140 

J,W5 
ISS.iSK 

1. 515 

«t,4^  e 

199,M  0 

Swtnt    ...    do.  . 

ass.saa  a 

<kaiq,^i  Whevt,  m.  . 

H            Bmrle;,  oo.  , 

^,lftl 

S10,75fi  0 

„            OkU,     do.  . 

1,M1,W  8 

„          Other  Gmta . 

S3,sae 

76.  lA  6 

OatniMl   .    >   ewn.  . 

1,9H,4W 

1.890,316 

1,441 ,ges  0 

PoUtoM  ...    do.  . 

17.W7  • 

Pioiririw:  Baoou  qnd 

Punj  do.  . 

16,833 

8!S.158  0 

Be^fuxt  • 

Fart  do.  . 

604,£68 

ns.sat  0 

^       Butter    4o.  . 

47*.  Ui 

3.3U.a»  « 

LanI .   do.  . 

3S,S6i 

'   181,013  C 

r  Dumber    .    .  . 

aa.m.m 

ai.m  n 

Eff*  }  crate*  .... 

»,fi60  • 

I  Iwsaf  .... 

■r 

si.m  0 

S2.»  D 

Fwthen .    .    .    ewU.  . 

6,432 

HidM  and  CUf  Skiu, 

numbei  . 

S7.«^ 

rr 

1:8i  S 

Wool,  Sheep  and  ( twlea  . 
Lamba*    .    .  ( Ibt. 

w.ss  » 

riaf  and  Tbt   .   cwts.  . 
ISm^ '   '   *  ' 

H.M 

jteeroaaa. 

mm  e 

^e  eafiungs  of  Uu»  f^icpltujal  labouring  classes,  ipplud- 
ing  opcppiers  labouripg  pn  (b^r  owp  laqd,  ip  1836,  are  e»- 
tjjpated  at  fi,844,500f- 

Tbe  value  of  tbp  pep^  ^npally  raised  frpm  the  bogs  for 
f|f el  is  ven  pop^erpblc.  At  35  l^isb^  w  per  family, 
which  is  the  estipTptp  pf  Mr.  Wake^old,  ^vpragipg  9d.  per 
kish,  the  value  of  the  quantity  required  for  fpel  jn  1S81, 
cftlculating  only  op  the  femi}ies  ep)pb>yod  ip  agncultpr^ 
TTDuld  be  1,1^0,694^.;  but  this  i#  prebpbly  fpo  Ipw  an 
estiojate,  as  it  oply  pxi^eds  by  iVbopt  2Q0,dop^.  tbe  value  « 
tbp  imported  pod  npti^o  ot^  consuippd  ip  (b^  same  fipie. 

AftfifM.— Tbp  uipupl  average  i^uce  of  ibp  minpa 
w<»ked  by  the  Mining  Company  9f  Irelapd  \a  |83fi  wa» 
abopt  15p,00pf.,  apd  pf  the  mines  WQrked  by  otb^r  parties 
about  22p,OpO/.  Tbpevport  pf  load  ppd  pppper  ore  in  1835 
aipounted  to  477.660  cvris..  of  ap  ektipipfpd  value  of 
17^.388/.  Tbe  niipes  and  pparrios  at  Pro^enf  open  afe  not 
however  workjid  to  their  full  px^opt;  U}>4  Wnfip  of  b>4v*- 
try  is  indepd  stfll  ip  if*  infapt^  ip  irelapd. 

FS^itrifi9.~-ln  thp  general  cpa»t  fisbory  ip  t^o  ft«^  1836 
there  were  pinployed— dwKed  tonnage  7Q9i 

tons;  hplf-depked  ditto  870,  tonpage  10,^83  tona;  opep 
sail-bwU  1812,  pmnage  9178  topa;  and  rfiw-ix"^  7864 
tptal  pMpibor  of  #8hprmenH>19;  pbosipep  copsiderable 
decrease  sinpe  1830,  when  tbp  nppabvr  oiTfLsbenpep  em- 
ployed VPS  04,7f  1.  Tbe  earnings  of  eat^psberpfanhavipg 
a  ffbare  ip  the  prodpca  being  estiqaat^  at  nppi  3t.  &4-  to  4«. 
per  veek pn  PP  average  tbrpugh  Uie  yejir  >rovl4giye  the 
uett  profits  of  the  pipduAa  ^r  1836  at  527,650^  The  gross 
annual  produce  of  the  poagt  and  nvpr  ^alp^on  ^boi^  does 
pot  apiount  ip  all  tp  10,000/. 

MarutfiicttirM'—T^  vpIpp  pf  tbp  unbla»cbe4  linens  sold 
ip  tbe  several  popptiea  pif  Ulster  ip  tbp  y^^r  1824  was 
2,109.305^.  and  in  all  Ireland  for  the  samp  year  2,580,697/. 
SipOB  thpt  tUnp  then  is  no  autheptic  ret)p) ;  but  the  intra- 
duptim  ei  iinpp-yarn  apipping-ptacbpiery  \m  latterly 
givm  the  Upon  trade  aa  e^traoplinary  impetps  in  the 
Pwtherp  eountiea  of  Ul«ter.  TlfP  laxports  pf  liupn  ip  the 
year  I83t  amouptpd  to  iH,m,m  ftit^  of  an  eatinptH 
valpfl  of  3,72iMif..  boing  pp  ippn^  an  titp  )inon  piport 
of  188«  pf  lM9^fl«7  ywdl. 

11ieMtteftttafeia«w4»R»^^ 
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the  UxAi  ^ibiet,  and  in  tme  Hfe«  MtabKaltillAft  Ifl  th« 
eoanty  waterfbH ;  btit  it  has  laltei-l^  dtteltned,  dnd  itianj 
of  the  ibflk  tiH^nally  wsigned  for  tb^  spihnih^  tit  eohoti 
are  nour  mrtied  to  the  tbanafdcture  of  linbn  yKrtl,  the  de- 
mand for  which  tfa  muchgt^ater  tbati  the  (iresefat  imHia  of 
produetioQ  can  meet  The  export  of  cotton  &brio^  which 
m  1825  Atiiounted  to  10.56^,498  T&Tdft^  ill  1835  ★as 
dniT  1  039.08S  tards,  MithatM  at  ft  df  l&fsSiL  In 
the  Utter  )ter  thete  howMi^  in  MtteiK  of  oMtoti  ifa 
ether  mrms  of  matfU&eture  to  tHb  ftUdant  of  182,880/; 

Since  the  Tear  1822  the  woollen  thtdH  Btts  declined  con- 
siderably, tn  tliftt  jnu  (hiae  wfte  to  and  about  Dublin 
forty-fivfe  establl^htil^to,  the  annuHl  ValUe  iff  lh6  gooa>  pro- 
duced ID  which,  if  estimated  at  present  pricei,  mtlla  be 
about  ^00,000/.  Tbe  total  value  of  the  woollens  now  manii 
bctorea  in  tbe  same  district  is  about  dO.OOO/.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  Cork.  Kilkenny,  Moate,  and  Carricfa-oil-Suit-,  Where 
the  woollen  trade  formerly  flourished,  the  present  value  of 
the  woollens  annubUy  manufactured  does  not  exceed 
30.000/. ;  and  the  flannel  trade  of  Wieklow  and  Wexford, 
wfaidi  in  1822  was  estimated  at  56,000/.  for  the  annual 
value  of  its  produce,  majr  now  he  considered  a^  ettinci 
Hie  mannfbctare  of  trorsted  and  stuff  articled  ia  the  only 
branoh  of  this  trade  which  has  increased  within  th^  last 
sxteen  years :  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  Mount  Mellick  ahd  Abbeyleix  in  the  Queen's  County. 
Such  of  the  geneiu  trade  as  remains  is  ho*eTer  considered 
to  ha  at  present  ih  k  healthy  state,  and  teasoilable  hopes 
are  entertained  of  a  progressive  improiremeiit.  The  value 
of  the  different  woollen  manufactures  exported  in  1635  was 
40,128/.:  a  considerable  portion  of  this  export  to  the 
south  of  England,  which  is  now  more  accessible  to  the 
Irish  than  to  the  northern  English  manufacturer.  The 
silk  manufacture  is  also  much  decayed :  the  export  tit  silk 
Ihbrics  in  1835  amounted  to  21,740/. 

In  grinding,  malting,  bre*io[^  and  distilling  a  Rreat 
advance  has  heen  made  in  Ireland  Irithin  thelwtt  fifteen 
years.  Tbe  number  of  corn-mills  in  Ireland  ill  1835 
was  1 662  ;  of  corn-kilns,  3296 ;  of  distilleries,  95 ;  of  recti- 
fying diattUeriai,  l9 ;  of  breweries.  236 ;  of  ptlper  manufac- 
tories, i7 ;  of  glas»-*(*ks,  6 &nd  of  tobacco  witorie^  291. 
The  export  oahndal,  flour,  and  wheatmeal,  wbibh  now 
amounts  to  nearly  one  miUiori  and  a  half  sterlibg  annually, 
has  groihi  np  almost  wholly  of  Ute  yean ;  set  also  the  valu* 
able  exprat  trade  in  porter. 

Siiram  ibuw-.— There  were,  in  lS3S,  ISl  stetttn-erlgines 
of  fiom  1  to  100  horse-power  eatih,  employed  in  tkrious 
manufacturing  operations  in  the  towns  and  neighbourhoods 
of  Belbst,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Dablio,  Galway.  Kilkenny, 
Limerieht  Lendonderry,  Waterford,  and  Portlaw.  Of  these 
the  ftrst  w«i  erected  in  Belfast  in  the  year  1806. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  upwards      90  steam 


nri^widi  ei^nes  of  fiom  80  lo  300  horse-power  enga^ 
in  the  British  coast  and  eanal  traflle.  Cork  is  now  a  station 
tat  steuneis  sailing  lo  North  America,  and  a  sieath  oom- 
nunieatiaa  is  kept  up  during  the  summer  months  between 
Bordeaux  and  Dublin,  and  Hftvre  and  BelfksL 

OoMitMACi.—Ihidtd  th^.—Tbla  iiiland  tralltd  of  Ire- 
land fa  Umost  whMj  cwried  on  eitliftr  ht  1^  C 


vaHal.  ther«  i>etiig  tmt  one  rsilttay  ef  ftve  tnlles  in  tengtk  «t 
^Hfsent  in  opWSwh  In  the  bouBtryi  Abtfther  Una  of  seven 
miles  in  length  is  however  now  in  process  of  completion 
between  Bellut  and  Lisbnm.  The  extent  ctf  the  various 
linn  of  inlalid  nwisation  is  ss  fidlows  :— 

MBm. 

Qnai  canal  from  Dublin  to  ^llinasloe,  witti  itsi 
branches        ,  t 

Royal  canal  fhimDnblin  toTaimon£arry,wiffi  Itti 
ttrmches  / 

Lower  Shannon  navigation   .       .  ; 

Limerick  navigation,  river  and  csnal 

pliddle  Shannon,  navigation 

Upper  Shannon  navigation 

Lagan  navigation,  tlver  and  canal 

Newry  navigation,  river  and  canal 

l^rone  navigation,  river  and  canal  . 

Lower  Boyne  navigation,  river  and  eansl 

Slaney  uavi^tion,  river  and  canal  . 

Barrow  navigation,  river  and  ensal  . 


99 

U 

\t 

3^ 

59 

S8^ 

16* 

lit 

19 

18 

78 


In  addition  there  is  now  in  progress  the  Ulstorl 
canal,  joining  the  wnters  of  Lough  Neag^  and  >  24 
and  liough  Bme,  of  which  there  are  completedj 


Gi3i 


Being  in  all  about  one-lbnrth  of  the  nmflar  means  af 

giterasa  trafflo  existii^;  in  1835  in  an  equal  4reli  in  Ottat 
ritain. 

I'he  general  direction  of  the  traffic  of  Ireland  is  esstwarti 
of  the  external  traffic  almost  wholly  so.  With  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  transverse  lines  of  the  Royal  and  Grand 
Canal,  the  great  bulk  of  the  inland  trafie  lies  towards  and 
along  the  eastran  coast  from  Londonderry  to  Cork  inclii- 
sive. 

Carrying  7Vi|^— 11m  means  of  axtemal  tnffle  pos- 
sessed by  uelaila  admnnt  to  less  than  oBe-fburteentn  af 
those  of  En^and,  and  to  rathet  mora  than  a  third  vi  thotb 
of  SeotUnd.  The  fbUotrtog  iable  ethibits  the  number  at 
vessels,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  numbe. 
of  men  and  boys  usually  employed  in  nilvigatin'g  the  sam* 
that  belonged  to  the  several  ports  of  lireland  in  the  yuis 
belo*  — 

TmmIb.      Tihhw  Mm. 

OnthaSlstDeeember,  1834    1536     119,398  8731 
„  1&35     1627     181(785  9282 

„  1836     1634     128|46»  9189 

Here  the  proportion  of  seamen  to  tonnage  is  about  1  to 
14;  in  the  merohant-serTica  of  Bajfland  the  iftoportiiNi  Is 
as  1  to  18  nearly  This  diffiwenoe  is  to  be  accounted  fbr  by 
the  superior  sise  and  better  management  of  fliti  Bn^lisn 
vessels,  which  retiuun  less  liiaQUal  tkboUr.  the  gMeiU 
navigation  of  Ireland  and  its  progress  a|iptar  ftom  the 
subjoined  table,  showing  tbe  number  of  veMel^,  with  the 
amount  of  their  toiihage  and  men  (inbluding  thei^  repeated 
Voyages),  that  enterud  inwards  and  cleared  outtrards  At  the 
sevenl  ports  of  Ireland,  frorii  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Worifl* 
during  each  of  the  yfears  h6loT 


Shipping  MttMed  imiaidi  in  Italandt  ftom  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Tentandinf 

Britkh  KtA  liUk  tMMk. 

FonignTMMl*. 

Tmb. 

Km. 

Tna. 

H«B. 

VMMb. 

Tmu. 

HtD. 

1SS5  . 
1836  . 

i83r  . 

15.691 
15,418 
li,56S 

1,621,410 
1,691,603 
1,0M,S64 

94,706 
97,164 
102,324 

139 
163 
149 

22,188 
26,274 
21,714 

1192 
1366 
1228 

15.830 
15,581 
15,714 

1,64^,598 
1,647,877 
1,683,978 

95,898 
98,530 

103,53^ 

Shippix^  Uekrad  antW 

va»  fivm  Intend,  ta  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Br? 

tM. 

"tont. 

Km. 

i  ■■ 

Mm. 

mi  . 

l,1B0il89 

i,8ie,8sr 

71^9110 

rot84e 

•0,2M 

100 

131 
128 

I6,d86 
21,748 
19,029 

881 
1120 
1052 

10,454 
10,385 
10,276 

1(196,521 
1,232,075 
1,370,864 

72,781 
77,962 
Bl,841 
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htpotU  and  JSaiporto.— Summary  of  the  Imports  and 
]£xporti  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1835,  including  the  cooMting 
trade. 


hAkm  .... 
BdbrigfaB  .   .  . 

lUlHn  .... 

BaUmn*  C^mk  . 

lUUycMUe  CT«d(  . 

Ballfihannoa     .  . 

Haltiiuore,  kc  .  . 

Hmuj  Craak    .  . 

Bareliaraa  Creek  . 

HelmuUal  Cteek  . 
BelliMt  .... 

Clare  Cr«rk .    .  . 

Culrraiua  kud  Poitnuli 

CoA  

Dooaghedae  Creek  , 
DoDegal  Greek  .  . 
Drofhoda  .  ,  . 
Dublui  .... 
Dundalk  .... 
Dunsamu  .  .  , 
Oalwar  .... 
KiUalla  .... 
Kilnuh  .... 
KtBfale  Creek  .  . 
Larue  Ci«ak .  .  . 
Limerick  .... 
Londonderrv  .  . 
NeweuUe  Creek 
Newport  Creek  .  , 

Newiy  

Ro«  

Stnagfiitd    .   .  . 

Slifo  

Trdee  .... 
Walerford  .  .  . 
WcsfiKd  .... 
Wettpoct  .  .  . 
Wkkkw  .... 
Tooilwlil  

Total     .    .  . 


Oonnlfaa. 


Down  .  . 

WidLlMT  . 

IhiUUi  . 
811|D  and  . 

suLro 

Donegal 
Antiim 
Donvnl  , 
Cork    .  . 
Dtf.      .  . 
Do.      .  . 
Majo   .  . 
Antrim 
Clare    .  . 
I  Derry  and 
!   Antrim  . 
Cork    .  . 
Down  ,  . 
Doaecal  . 
Cy.  OTlowB 
Doblin  . 
Lowth 
Walerlbtd 
Galway 
Maw   .  . 
cure  .  . 
Cork    .  . 
Antrim 
Llraerlek 
Londonderry 
Down  .  . 
Mayo  .  . 
I  Down  and 
I  Armagh 
Wexford  . 
Down 

SOgo  .  . 
Kerry  .  . 
Walerlbtd 
WexiDTd  . 
Mayo  .  . 
WldUow  . 
Cmfc   .  . 


Biparti,ll8fc 


<f     i.  4. 

as.161  0  • 

3,877  0  • 

S,4l7  10  0 


IW. 


Taint. 


£  i.4. 
S.V70  •  0 
6,768  10  0 

n,m  19  2 


1 

11 

37 
6 

77 
S 

4,341 

16. 


,ft6S 
,834 
.791 
,130 
.144 
,213 
,36S 
.940 

■Si 


105. 6S5 
9,909,864 
69,4B4 
11,363 


IS 


9,! 
452,813 
69,486 
851.864 
£6,396 
36,158 
13,479 
60,309 
796.430 
1.040,913 
3.681 
S,S69 

616,836  0 

69,074  0 

79,6il3  6 

369,490  0 

49,315  0 

1,891,246  0 

819,136  Q 

87,805  0 

06,085  18 

S1S,316  0 


l8,S3i  0 

9.770  0 

S.030  18 

9.524  0 

17.767  0 

17,993  8 

30,081  0 


3,696,437  11  U 

1,67s  0  0 


17, W,  813  7  11 


65,900 
2,751.684 

& 

959.854 
4,430,321 
107,953 
16,318 
88,268 
3,188 
9,768 
18,269 
7,266 
323,740 
1,064 


19  8 

0  0 


15,SS7.097  4  0 


BxtJunve  of  the  coasting  trade,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  true 
•xeeu  ofexpofltiover  imports,  these  totals  for  the  year  1835 


Sxporto 
Imports 


£18,693,685    6  1 
10,918.499    4  4 


Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports   5.775,226    t  9 

The  increase  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  this  year  over 
those  of  1825  is  very  remarkable,  showing  an  increased 
value  on  exports  of  7,450,475/.  %t.  Id^  and  on  imports  of 
.2.3S1,674A  At.  4d, 

The  priucipal  article  of  import  into  Ireland  is  cotton 
KoodB,  which  in  1835  were  imported  to  the  amount  of 
T.419,364/. ;  in  the  same  year,  notwitlutaading  the  active 
manufacture  of  linen  yam  in  Ulster,  that  article  was  im- 
ported to  the  amount  of  1.217.900/.  The  next  most  im- 
portant articles  of  import  in  that  year  were — tea.  to  ihe 
amount  of  972,554/.  1 U.  8</.;  coal,  802,749/.  is.  "id. ;  sugar, 
7 74,930/.;  tobacco,  743.11 5/.  7a.  lOf/.:  woollen  Koods,  685,423/ ; 
haberdashery  and  apparel,  487,630/.;  wool,  304,337/.;  iron, 
908,830/.;  cast-iron,  89,130/,;  wrought-iron  and  hard- 
wares, 198,806/.;  glass  and  earthenware.  128,709/.;  wines 
160,343/.  If.  3d;  hcTings,  124.084/. ;  hides.  163,221/.;  tal- 
low. 199,149/.;  hops,  92.657/.;  flax-soed.  84,399/:;  salt, 
65,718/.  14t. ;  leather,  30,840/1,  tec. 

Ciirrency.— There  are  in  Ireland  Heventeen  tenlu  and 
banking  companies,  with  nnmerous  hnndi  eatabliihments: 
the  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  jnoportionB  in  which 
their  notes  circulate  in  each  of  the  four  pioviuoes.  the  total 
■mount  of  notes  being  about  5,000.000/' — 


The  provinoB  of  Leioster  . 
M  Ulster  . 

M  Munster  . 
n  Cmimght 


£1,700,000 
1,400.000 
1,300.000 
600.000 

£5,000,000 

Between  tlM»  ysara  1824  and  1831  there  appears  to  have 
Deen  an  amount  of  government  stock  of  the  value  of 
KI91.IOOJ.  tnntforred  to  the  credit  of  Irish  fundholdera. 


GovKRNHENT. — Representation. — Ireland  is  representee 
in  the  imperial  parliament  by  105  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  28  temporal  and  4  spiritual  peas  in  the 
Honae  of  Lords.  The  temporal  peers  ore  elective  tepre- 
seatatim  for  lifo;  the  spiritual  peers  take  the  office  in 
rotation. 

Cioil  Divisions. — Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinoas 
and  thirty-two  counties.  Cormaught  contains  5  eountiei, 
Munster  6  counties,  Ulster  9  counties,  and  Lrinsitr  IS 
counties.  The  counties  are  divided  into  baronies,  and  the 
baronies  into  townlands. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  with 
the  population  accoroing  to  the  last  census,  and  the  area  in 
square  miles:— 


PnpuUtfaw. 

Sq.UitM 

Antrim  (ulster) 

325,615 

1,107 

Armagh  (Ulstw) 

220,135 

485 

Cariow  (Leinster) 

81,988 

330 

Gavan  (ulstw) 

227,933 

711 

Clare  (Munster) 

8M,3S0 

1,141 

Cork  (Munster) 

810,733 

8,659 

Donegal  (Ulster) 

289,150 

1,829 

Down  (Ulster)  . 

352,010 

951 

Dublin  (Leinster) 

380,167 

294 

Fermanagh  (Ulster) 

149,763 

640 

Galway  (Connaught) 

414,684 

2,033 

Kerry  (Munster)  . 

263,126 

1,670 

Kildare  (Leinster) 

108.424 

597 

Kilkenny  (Leinster)  . 

lao.Qoa 

TOO 

7  do 

King's  (jounty  (Leinster) 

144,225 

714 

Leitrim  (Connaught) 

141,534 

576 

Limerick  (Munster) 

315,355 

750 

Londonderry  (Ulster) 
Longford  (Leinster) 

222,010 

794 

112.558 

357 

Louth  (Leinster) 

124,846 

333 

Mayo  (Connaught)  . 

366.328 

1.599 

Meath  (Leinster) 

176,826 

899 

Meath,  West  (Leinster)  . 

142,280 

578 

Monaghan  (.Ulster) 

195.536 

493 

Queen's  (^unW  (Leinster) 

145,850 

744 

Roscommon  (C5onnaught) 

244,207 

870 

Sligo  (Connaught) 

171,765 

638 

Tipperary  (Munster) 

402,564 

1,305 

Tyrone  (Ulster) 

304,468 

1,210 

Waterford  (Munster)  , 

177,055 

618 

Wexford  (Leiilster) 

182,713 

627 

Wicklow  (Leinster)  , 

121,558 

607 

7,767,400 

28.881 

Ulster 
Leinster 
Munster 
Connai^ht 


Sq.Haa*. 

8.220 
6.802 
8.143 
5.710 


2.286,620 
1.915,120 
3.227.153 
1.338,508 


28,881  7,767,400 

Each  of  the  32  counties  returns  2  members  to  the  House 
of  OnnmoDS,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  2  members. 

List  of  the  cities  and  borou^s  which  return  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons: — 
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Armagh 

1 

14 

Albbne 

1 

Dublin 

2 

Londondern' 

Bandon 

1 

Dundalk 

1 

Mallow 

Belfast 

2 

Dungannon  . 

1 

New  Ross 

Cariow 

1 

Dungarvan  . 

1 

Newry 

C<arrickforgus 

1 

Ennis 

1 

Portarlington 

Cashel 

1 

Enniflkillen  . 

1 

Sligo 

C^onmel 

1 

Galway 

2 

Tralee 

Coleraine 

1 

Kilkenny 

1 

Waterford  . 

Cork 

2 

Kinsale 

I 

Wexford  , 

Downpatriok 

1 

Limeiifik 

2 

Youghall  . 

Dragheda  . 

1 

Lisbu/ii  . 

1 

14 

38 

89 


In  the  Population  Returns  the  number  of  parishes  in 
each  county  is  not  stated;  but  it  appears  n-om  some 
Diocesan  Returns  made  in  1834  that  the  total  number  of 
parishes  in  the  four  provinces  is  3348;  that  is,  for  the 
provinoo  of  Armagh,  656;  Dublin,  684;  Casbel.  791 ;  and 
Tuam.  275. 

Eeelesiastical  Diviaims. — Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
eoclesiastioal  proYincesL.«md^t)»tty-t!S)>diocs^t  Jfhese  di  ■ 
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TtsioBB,  althoi^h  equal  in  number  and  oorrespondtng  in 
gen«ml  situation,  are  in  no  instance  co-extensive  with  the 
dvil  districts  The  pnmaces  are  Akhaoh  on  the  north, 
containing  the  dioeeses  of  *Clog:her,  Kilmore.  Ardagh, 
Meath,  Armagh,  *I>romore,  Down,  Connor,  Deny,  *Ra- 
phoe ;  TvAM  on  the  west,  containing  the  dioceses  of  *Kil- 
macduagb.  *ClonfiBrt,  *£1phiQ,  Tuam,  *Killalla,  *Achooty; 
DcBLiN  on  the  east,  containing  the  dioceses  of  *KiIdare> 
Letghlin,  Dublin,  Ferns,  *0s8ory;  and  Cashbl  on  the 
south,  containing  the  dioceses  of  *Wateriotd,  *Lismore, 
Cash^  Emty,  Cloyne.  *Cork,  *Ross,  Ardfertand  Aghadoe, 
Limeiick,  KiUaloe,  Kilfenora.  The  dioceses  are  divided 
into  parishes,  which  en  fiw  the  most  part  co-extensive  with 
a  certain  aggregate  of  townlands.  By  the  3rd  &  4th 
William  IV..  c  37,  it  is  enacted  that  the  dioceses  marked 
above  with  asterisks,  forming  in  all  ten  bishoprics,  when  and 
as  Tmd,  shall  be  united  to  certain  other  bishoprics:  by  the 
same  act  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Tuam  and  Caahel,  on 
becoming  void,  are  to  be  united  to  the  archiepidcopol  sees 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin  res^tively.  The  present  eccle- 
siastical establishment  consists  of  four  arcahishops  and 
twelve  bishops,  six  of  tlm  bishopries  mentioned  in  the  act 
having  now  lapsed. 

The  Roman  Cuholio  establishment  consists  of  four  arch- 
bishops and  twenty-three  bishopa.  their  provinces  and 
dioeeses  being  fbr  the  most  part  oo-extensi«  with  those  of 
the  EstaUishad  church. 

Hie  Pnsl^terian  body  are  divided  into  two  seels ;  one.  by 
mach  the  more  numennis,  beii^  in  connection  with  the 
synud  of  Ubter,  which  agrees  in  doctrine  and  government 
vi^  the  eburch  of  Scotland;  and  the  other  with  the  synod 
of  Munater  and  Remonatraut  lynod.  among  whom  Uni- 
tarian opinions  are  prevalent,  llie  Seceding  body  have 
also  their  synod. 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  church  derive  their  re- 
Tenue  from  church  lands  and  tithes ;  those  of  the  Presby-^ 
terian  chnrcb  from  parochial  stipends  and  an  annual  grant 
from  government,  called  the  ragium  donum ;  the  Rom  an  Ca- 
tholic church  is  supported  wbcniy  by  dues  paid  by  the  people. 


Jiutteg.~The  law  courts  of  Ireland  arc  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas.  Exchequer,  and  Chancery.  Tbera 
is  also,  as  in  England,  a  bankrupt  court,  a  court  for  tlw 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  a  court  of  admiralty,  with  con- 
sistorial  courts  in  the  several  dioceses,  and  a  metropolitan 
ecclesiastical  court.  There  are  four  judges  in  each  of  the 
courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  are  the  lord-chancellor  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls.  The  office  of  vice-chancellor  doea 
not  exist  in  Ireland.  The  courts  of  law  sit  during  each  term 
m  Dublin,  and  the  going  judges  hold  assizes  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  gaol  delivery  twice  a  year  in  each  coun^ 
town.  Courts  of  quarter-session  are  held  in  the  severu 
counties  before  assistant-barristers,  and  there  are  nnmenras 
minor  courts  in  most  of  the  towns  and  counties. 

Executive. — The  administration  of  the  government  is 
vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy-council,  assisted  by 
a  chief  secretary  and  an  attorney  and  solicitor-general. 
The  lord-lieiitenants  and  magistrates  of  the  several  counties 
are  appointed  by  the  crown  and  lord-chancellor,  and  the 
sheri^  are  generally  nominated  by  the  going  judges  and 
appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 

The  police,  independent  of  the  local  police  of  the  towns, 
in  1836,  consisted  of  4  inspectors,  1  superintendent,  10 
resident  magistrates.  155  chief  constables  of  the  first  and 
59  of  the  second  dass;  1232  constables;  6233  subcoo- 
stahles,  and  277  horse  of  the  constabulary  fnroe;  and  of 
10  reudent  magistntes,  9  chief  constaUea.  109  constables. 
492  subconstables.  and  10  hone  of  the  peace  preservation 
police:  total  expense  of  both  forces,  382,460A  12<.  Ud. 

In  addition  to  this  force  there  are  generally  ft<om 
15,000  to  20,000  soldiera  of  the  line  quartered  in  Ire- 
land. 

Finance.— The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  derived  from  four 
sources;  customs,  excise,  postage,  and  stamps.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  larogress  this 
branch  of  the  general  revenue  from  the  year  preoeding  the 
Union. — Gross  proceeds: 


1799 

I8I0            ;  1820 

1 

1837 

Post-Offioe  .... 
Fees  and  Imprest  Honies 
Total  (gnas) 

8S2.046  1  7  7 
63S.666    4  3 
47,449  19  3 
56,902  17  7} 

2,044,430  14  11 
1,824,921    4  7i 
191,279  10  7 
644.855    2  4i 

1,885.482  17  11 
2,295,377  19  4j 
201,637    2  Gi 
448,088  14  2i 

2,036.738    2  3i 
2,027,949  17  7f 
255,070    0  4 
476,152  18  9i 
11.491    2  3 

£1.579.065  18 

£4,705,486  12  6 

£4,830,586  13  2} 

£4.807.402    1  3 

The  rate  percent  for  which  these  gross  receipts  have 
been  collected  has  been  greatly  diminished  of  late  years. 
In  1837  it  was  II/.  139.  4j|d..  iueluding  the  expenses  of  the 
post-office  department.  The  net  j^ttceeds  in  that  year  were 
4,165,910/.  17*.  5|ff. 

The  general  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  re- 
venue u  however  considerably  greater  than  the  amount 
appearing  on  these  returns,  in  consequence  of  the  lai^  im' 
poiiation  into  that  country  of  taxable  commodities  which 
nave  already  paid  duty  in  &reat  Britain. 

Ctrjnta  Cett. — ^The  cost  of  moking,  repairing,  and  main- 
taining highways,  bridges,  gaols,  Sco.,  and  keeping  up  the 
generad  machinery  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
preservation  of  the  public  healtli,  is  supported  by  local 
aasesHments  levied  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  several 
countie*.  These  annualassessments  averageabout800,000/. 
tat  the  whole  eonntry. 

A  ^ood  Busonnt  of  all  the  sourees  ftom  which  information 
in  Insh  affaifs  might  be  drawn  up  to  the  year  1 724  is  given 
in  Nicholson's  'Irish  Histwieu  Library,*  Svo.,  Dublin, 
1724.    Since  that  time  various  general  histories  have  been 
pnblished  by  Leland.  0*Halloran,  MacGeoghegan,  Plow- 
dcn.  Moore,  and  others,  with  statistical  accounts  of  most  of 
the  counties  by  compilers  employed  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.    The  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy* 
have  latterly  thrown  much  light  on  the  antiquities  and 
BBltoal  history  of  the  country,  and  numerous  Parliamentary 
Reports  and  Papers  have  fh>m  time  to  time  added  to  our 
statistical  information.    A  geological  Map  and  Memoir, 
raaaily  published  by  the  Ccunmiwioners  on  Railways,  have 
alls  sopplied  a  desideratum  l^og  folt  by  writers  on  Irish 
P.  C.  Na  791. 


topography.  The  more  particular  authorities  are  given 
under  tne  heads  of  the  several  counties. 

IRELAND,  NEW.   [Naw  Ieeland.] 

IRE^A.  [Obiolinx.] 

IRENiVUS,  SAINT,  bishop  of  Lj-on  in  Gaul,  was  a 
pupil  of  Folycarp,  in  Asia  Minor  (Iren.  ado.  Mgr.  iiL  3.  $  4 , 
Eusebius.  HitUEccl.  v.  20),  and  a  presbyter  of  Pothinus, 
bishop  of  Lyon.  Ho  carried  a  letter  from  the  church  of 
Lyon  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  some  dis- 
putes which  existed  between  them,  in  which  he  is  honour- 
ably mentioned.  On  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  in  177  A.On  Irenseus  wan  elected  bishop  of 
Lyon.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  exem- 
plary diligence  and  faithfulness,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  means  of  converting  many  pagans  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable from  nis  name  that  he  waa  a  Greek,  and  from  his 
early  acquaintance  with  Fdlycs^  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor.  Critics  diflbr  considerably  respecting  the  date 
of  his  birth:  Dodwell  places  it  about  A.D.  97,  (irabe  about 
A.D.  108,  Du  Pin  about  aj).  140,  and  Tillemont  about  a.k 
1 20.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century;  but  it  has  been 
argued  by  many  critics,  from  the  silence  of  Tertullian,  Eu- 
sebius, and  most  of  the  early  fathers,  that  this  is  probablr 
incorrect. 

With  respect  to  the  works  of  ireniOQs,  wc  learn  from 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecct.  v.  20)  'that  he  wrote  several  letters 
against  those  which  at  Rome  corruptoJ  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  church;  one  to  Bkstus.  concerning  schism;  another  to 
Florinus,  concerning  the  miyiafcljjf,  pr  ifJHtf  *be 
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ftutbor  of  evil ;  and  ooncerning  the  numbw  eight*  Euse- 
biuB  also  mentions  (V.  26)  *  a  discourse  of  Irenfeus  against 
the  Gentiles,  entitled.  Concerning  Knowledge;  another, 
inscribed  to  a  brother  named  Marcianus,  being  a  demon- 
atration  of  the  apostolical  preaching ;  and  a  little  book  of 
divers  disputations.'  Ireneeus  alsd  wrote  a  letter  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  conc-erning  the  controversy  about  the  time 
of  holding  Easter  ;  and  also  *  Five  Boobs  against  Heresies.' 
The  last  work  is  still  extant ;  but  all  the  rest  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  The  original  Greek 
of  the  '  Five  Books  against  Heresies*  has  also  been  lost ;  we 
possess  only  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  written  in  an  uncouth 
style,  which  was  made,  according  to  Dodwell's  computation 
{Dissert.  Iren.  v.  9,  10),  about  a.d.  385.  This  circumstance 
renders  the  work  of  little  value  in  ascertaining  the  readings 
of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  time  of  Irenieus,  since  toe 
Latin  translator  appears  to  have  quoted  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture according  to  the  Latin  version  then  in  use. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  the  '  Five  Books 
against  Heresies'  were  written,  hut  tney  all  appear  to  have 
been  composed  after  Irenoeu:i  became  bishop  of  Lyon,  and 
to  have  been  published  at  different  times.  Irenseus  was 
well  acquainted  with  heathen  literature  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  herelioe  of  his  time.  His  work  is  very  valuable  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  and  has  been  highly  commended  by 
most  of  the  fathers;  though  Photius  (Bibl.  c.  120)  ^ves 
rather  a  different  opinion  of  it,  thinking  '  that  the  purity  of 
the  faith  with  respect  to  ecclesia&ticBl  doctrines  is  adulterated 
by  the  false  and  spurious  reasonings  of  Irenseus.' 

Irenseus  was  a  most  diligent  collector  of  apostolical  tradi- 
tions. He  informs  us^  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  had  been 
intimate  with  the  apostless  Many  of  his  traditions  are  of  a 
very  curious  kind.  He  affirms  that  Christ  was  at  least  50 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  and  he  asserts  the 
most  extravagant  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Millennium. 
Middleton,  in  his  *  Free  Inquiry*  (p.  45-52),  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  many  of  the  opinions  of  this  father. 

The  life  of  Irensus  has  been  written  by  Gervaise,  Paris, 
1723.  His  works  have  been  published  by  Erasmus,  1526  ; 
by  Feuardent,  1S96;  by  Grabe,  1702;  by  Massuet,  1710; 
and  by  Pfaff,  1734.  Some  of  the  fragments  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Pfaff  are  supposed  by  (Credibility 
ofthe  Gotpel  Hittory,  y{  01^  \L,  p.  189-191,  ed.  ofl831) 
to  be  spurious. 

IRETON,  HENRY,  the  eldest  son  of  German  Ireton, 
of  Attenton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  bom  in  1610.  He 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1626,  and  having 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  became  a  student  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  His  legal  studies  were  interrupted  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war ;  he  entered  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  soon  made  such  a  proficiency  in  the  military  art, 
that  it  has  been  asserted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  learned  its 
rudiments  from  him.  In  1646  he  married  Bridget.  Crom- 
well's eldest  daughter,  by  which  connexion  and  his  own 
merit  he  gained  a  oommission,  first  of  captain  of  horse, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  that  of  colonel.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  baltle  of  Naseby,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  royalists,  hut  made  his  escape.  Irelon  was 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  the  cause  of  king 
CharleB*s  death ;  by  inlei-cepting  a  letter,  he  is  said  to  have 
discovered  that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  destroy  him 
and  Cromwell,  and  from  that  time  he  rejected  any  accom- 
modation :  he  attended  most  of  the  sittings  of  the  regicide 
coiurt,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  Charles's  execution.  On 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Commonweallh  he  was  appointed 
to  go  to  Ireland,  next  in  command  to  Cromwell.  He  was 
made  president  of  Munster,  and  afterwards  lord-deputy  of 
IrelanoL  The  greater  part  ofthe  country  submitted  to  him 
from  fear  of  bis  cruelty,  without  striking  a  blow.  While  in 
the  height  of  bis  successes  be  was  seized,  before  Limerick, 
with  iheplague,  of  which  he  died  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1651.  His  body  was  landed  at  Bristol,  and  lay  in  stat«  at 
Somerset  House.  On  an  atchievement  over  the  gate  of 
Somarset  House  was  the  motto,  '  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori,*  which  was  readily  translated  *  It  is  good  for  bis 
country  that  be  is  dead.*  He  was  buried  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  the  corpse 
was  exhumed  after  the  Restoration,  gibbeted,  and  burnt  at 
Tyburn. 

He  left  one  son,  Henry,  and  four  daughters.  Ireton  was 
revered  by  the  republic's  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a 
saint.   He  was  called  the  '  scribe,'  from  his  skill  .n  draw- 


ing up  declamhoni,  petitions,  and  ordinaaoes.  His  ante 
gonists  allowed  him  to  be  an  able  but  not  a  Tirtuous  itataa 
man ;  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  most  artftil, 
designing,  and  deliberate  man  of  his  party.  He  reAiied  a 
grant  of  2000/.  a  year.  Which  was  offered  td  him  out  of  the 
confiscated  estate  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  aftat 
his  death  the  parliament,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  serviees, 
settled  it  upon  bis  widow  and  chil^n.  (Noble't  Mmnir* 
qf  the  Cnmwell  Family,  vol.  ii.,  No.  27.) 
IRIARTE  [YaiARTE.] 

IRIDA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  pluita, 
usually  with  equitant  leaves,  and  a  rhiioma  otr  cormus  for 
their  stem,  but  more  particularly  characterized  tij  having 
three  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  turned  outwards, 
and  an  inferior  ovar}-.  The  genera  are  numerous,  and  some 
not  well  defined ;  they  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
world  in  preference  to  the  hottest,  where  they  are  enmpa- 
ratively  rare.  The  Iris  and  Crocus  are  representatives  of 
the  predominant  northern  fhrm  of  the  order,  as  Gladiolus 
and  Ixiaare  of  the  genera  prevalent  in  the  southern  hemi' 
sphere.  All  the  species  are  sufficiently  ornamental  to  de- 
serve cultivation,  and  many  are  of  striking  beauty. 


LeavM  ud  llowen  orSiiyriiichiiiin  cttiatum.  1,  tlw  ittnwiu ;  2,  Um  fiiut 

IRIDI'NA.  [CoNCHACBA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  426.] 
IRI'DiUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  lh03  by  Mr.  Tennant 
{Phil.  Trans.,  1804),  and  also  about  the  same  time  by  Des- 
cotils  in  France.  Its  name  was  suggested  from  Irit,  the 
rainbow,  on  account  of  the  various  colours  assumed  by  the 
solution  obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
grains  of  native  platinum  are  digested  in  nascent  chlorine 
(aqua  rcgia),  a  black  powder  is  left  after  the  platinum  has 
been  dissolved,  which  consists  chiefly  of  iridium  and 
another  peculiar  meial,  osmium  [Osutuv] ;  some  ore  of 
titanium  and  chromate  of  iron  al»o  occur  in  it.  The  iri- 
dium is  obtained  by  fusing  this  black  residue  for  at  least  an 
hour  with  twice  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  silver- 
crucible  ;  the  residual  matter  is  to  be  washed  to  removt; 
the  oxide  of  osmium,  and  the  insoluble  portion  remaining 
is  iridium,  which  has  been  oxidited  during  fusion,  mixea 
with  any  insoluble  impurity.  This  is  to  be  digested  in  Iiy- 
drochloric  acid,  and  if  ftee  from  iron  the  solution  is  blue  : 
but  it  afterwards  becomes  of  an  olive  green,  andeventuallv 
it  acquires  a  deep  red  tint;  ,     ,  ^^.-^ 
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Wkn  •  plate  at  ziite  i«  immertad  in  this  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  irictiuiD,  or  when  it  ia  deoompoaed  by  a  very 
tugh  heat,  the  metal  is  obtained  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
ill  meifie  gravity,  as  detwmined  by  Mr.  Children,  who 
fiisM  it  by  his  large  voltaic  apparatus,  is  aboTe  18,  while 
tbst  of  the  native  iridium  found  in  minute  grains  in  the 
Siberiui  platinuni,  according  to  Breithaupt,  is  23 '3ft.  It  is 
brittle^  sqd  wt)en  carefully  polished  has  iba  appMranoe  of 
^tioum.  'VHien  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  if  in  a  state 
of  fine  divisiop  (whidi  is  obta^d  by  precipitatiwi).  it  is 
oxidiaed,  but  not  if  jn  mass. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  iridium  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  acted  upon  by  acids.  It  is  even 
qnsitiBaable  wbMher  they  act  at  all  upon  the  perfeetly  pore 
■etal;  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum  nascent  chlorine 
diuolTes  a  smtJA  portton  of  it 

Oxjfgm  and  Jridiwm  combine  and  form  several  oxides : 
the  protoxide^  aeaquioxide,  and  teroxide.  They  are  preci- 
pitiied  by  the  alkalis  from  the  corresponding  chlorides, 
obtaiDcd  as  we  shall  presently  state.' 

The  iffotoxide  of  iridium  is  black,  and  greenish-grey 
1^  oeabined  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  hydrate.  It  is 
OHnposed  nearly  of  1  equivaleot  ftf  oxygen  8,  and  1  equi- 
TslcDt  of  iridium  98k  mkteg  lOfi. 

The  aesqniox^  is  also  Uaok,  but  its  hydrate  is  deep 
broirn.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  »  low  red  beat,  but  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  silver  it  loses  all  its  oxygen.  When 
slightly  heated  vith  qbarcoal,  sulphuri  or  phosphorus,  it 
detonates  violently:  aeids  do  not  aet  upon  it.  but,  on  the 
eoDtrary,  it  unites  with  sajiflable  bases.  It  i*  of  course 
composed  of  about  equivalent  of  oxygen  12,  and  I  equi- 
nklent  of  iridium  98,  making  1 1 0. 

Ths  teittMde  of  iridium  is  yeUowish-brown,  or  greenish 
hi  the  slate  of  hydrate.  The  oxide,  whiv^  gives  a  blue- 
colouied  solution  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  is  suspected  by 
Boxelius  to  be  a  compound  of  the  sesquioxide  and  peroxide. 
It  is  otMained  by  addii^  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  biahloride 
of  iridium,  uid.  digesting  the  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat 
till  tbo  greater  part  <tf  the  ammonia  m  volaril^ed.  It  is 
thai  preeipit^ed,  eondHUud  with  a  little  ammonia. 

Tin  bmoxide  has  not  been  hitherto  insulated,  lliis 
past  varied  of  oxides  and  the  beUity  with  which  they 
ippeir  to  past  from  OD*  into  the  (rther,  account  for  the 
niiety  of  tints  wbieb  their  solutions  exhibit. 

CUarim  tmd  bidutm, — ^The  protochloride  of  iridium  ia 
abtiiited  by  traiumitting  chlorine  gas  over  pulverulent  in- 
diuBi  heated  to  inoipient  redness:  at  a  full  red  heat  the 
ehWriDfl  is  expelled.  It  iainaoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly 
dissolved  by  acids  or  nascent  chlorine  ;  but  when  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide  is  digested  in  hydroehlorio  acid  a  solution 
ii  obtained  which  appears  to  be  the  pntoddovide  dissolved 
in  hfdrocUinic  acid. 

It  is  compoied  of  l  equivalent  of  chlorine  36,  and  l  equi- 
nlent  of  iridium  98,  making  134. 

Sesquichloride  of  iridium  may  be  obtained  by  calctninK 
itidimn  with  nitre,  digeetiog  the  product  in  nitric  acid,  and, 
■Aer  washing,  by  dissolving  it  in  hydroehlorio  acid.  This 
ehtorido  has  so  dark  a  yellewish-brown  tint,  that  a  small 
4Buitity  rmders  water  opaque.  It  yields  by  evaporation  a 
urk-eoloured,  uncrystallinble,  dtuiqueaoent  masa.  It 
eonnats  of  14  equivalent  sblcrino  54,  and  1  equivalent  of 
iridiata  98.  making  lifl. 

Bichloride  of  iridium  is  fiwmed  by  beating  the  seequi- 
chkrida  in  naaeent  chlorine.  Like  the  piieceding,  it  yields 
hyanyontion  a  fkuk-oolouied  deliquescent  mass,  whioh  at 
1*^  lesae  chlonne  and  returns  to  the  state  of  aesqui- 
tUoride. 

Xbe  tereUwide  of  indium  haa  uot  bem  obtuned  in  a 
■Nnte  state.    It  is  of  a  rose-red  tint. 

liidinm  eombioea  with  carbon  when  apeoe  of  this  metal 
is  beU  in  the  flame  of  a  ipirit  lamp.  The  leauUing  eom- 
PBUd  eoBiiatB  of  about  1B*8  of  earhon,  and  S0*3  of 
ridium. 

No  other  eonapounds  of  iridium  are  much  known :  it  has 
IwevM  been  ialltoted,  frooi  the  colour  of  the  precipitates 
bmed  by  the  addition  of  hy^osulphurio  acid  to  the  pre- 
Kdme  eUorides,  thai  there  ara  corresponding  sulphnrets. 

IMS.   (Eyk]  RAinow.) 

^lilTIS  ia  en  inflammation  of  the  his,  the  membrane 
thatBanDUBda  tha pupil  qf  the  eve.  [Eva.]  It  moat  fre- 
^»uly  Qrigtnatos  in  a  disorderea  state  <tf  the  system,  as  in 
l*tt  or  sjidiilis^  but  it  sometusea  fbUows  the  expoaura  of 
«n  to  an  intense  light,  or  ia  produoed  by  external 


injury,  as  the  wound  which  is  made  in  tbo  opmtun  &» 

cataract.  &c. 

Iritis  ia  principally  characterised  by  an  eOUaion  of  lymphs 
both  into  the  anhatance  of  the  membrane,  producing  a 
peculiar  dulloees  of  its  colour,  and  on  its  aurftoe  in  the 
form  uf  small  masses  whioh  adhere  at  the  edge  of  and 
around  the  pupil.  The  eye  is  at  tiw  sane  ttne  irritable  to 
light,  and  the  pupil  is  eloeely  eontraelod;  there  is  rednesi 
of  the  oohjunetiva,  and  a  zone  of  a  bright  pmk  oolonr  is 
usually  seen  surrounding  the  mvffin  of  the  oomaa. 

Iritis  is  very  Ukelv  to  end  in  adbesioiu  of  the  iria  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  by  the  lymph  which  ia  deposited  upon  it 
becoming  onjaniied.  and  having  its  veioals  untleo  with 
theirs ;  in  which  cane,  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  pupil, 
a  loss  of  its  power  of  oontracting  and  dilating,  or  even  its 
complete  closure  and  obliteration,  with  corresponding  de- 
grees of  obscurity  of  vision  or  total  blindnessk  may  ensue. 
These  results  may  be  produoed  in  a  few  days;  and  the 
treatment  must  therefore  be  prompt  and  vigoroust  Blood 
must  be  fireely  and  aometimea  repeat«ily  dmwa  from  the 
arm,  or  by  cupping  and  leeches  from  the  head  or  nock; 
meronry  must  be  adminiateied  in  ftequoDt  ud  fiill  doaes 
till  salivation  ia  produced,  and  beUadomw  ihsold  be  applied 
to  or  around  the  e^  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
thus  prevent  its  being  olosod. 

IRKUl'SK.  [SiBBRIA.] 

IRON.  Ofallthemetalaironiathemestwidelydiffuscd,* 
the  most  abundant,  and  the  moat  useful.  It  ia  feuiw  not  only 
intermixed  with  soils,  and  contained  in  roeka  and  nine- 
rals,  but  it  is  even  met  with  in  aonte  animal  and  vegeiaiile 
bodies,  and  also  in  mineral  watorSk 

Iron  occurs  rarely,  if  indeed  at  all,  in  natare  in  the  me- 
tallie  state,  for  almost  the  whole  of  it  that  has  been  found 
occurs  as  meteoric  iron  containing  nickel,  or  in  meteerie 
stones.  It  has  however  been  statM  that  it  hea  been  disco* 
vered  in  dtu  near  Canaan  in  the  United  States ;  it  there 
ooMirs  m  a  voin,  two  inahes  wide,  is  rtilerita  acUst,  JUlei 
with  native  inm.  It  appeara  tbat  tUs  uen  ia  iiawsed  by 

Saphite.   Ita  neeiAc  gravity  is  &*M  to  6-71.  The  Uraliau 
ountioDS  yield  a  kiud  of  native      whidi  ia  aecompanied 
with  platinum. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  iron  ia  found  either  eombined 
with  oxygen,  oxygen  ud  earbonie  aoid,  or  with  sulphur; 
the  last  mentioned  is  not  however  worked  as  an  ore.  The 
best  iron  ores  are  oxides,  which  oeour  in  prmiiUve  oouutries, 
where  they  generally  form  very  laige  braa ;  such  are  dkose 
o  Sweden :  but  the  greater  pert  uf  the  iron  ore  of  Britain 
la  an  impure  carbonate. 

The  properties  of  iron  are,  that  it  ia  greyieb-white  with 
a  tint  of  blue ;  it  is  extremely  ductile,  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  into  wire  finer  than  the  human  Imir,  hut  it  cannot 
be  beaten  into  vei^  thin  leevea.  It  is  of  aU  metala  tha  most 
tenacious,  for  a.  wire  O'TS/  of  a  Ihw  in  diameter  is  eapable 
of  8U{^Kirting  a  weight  of  about  dSOlbs. 

Iron  is  susceptiUe  of  a  high  pohab.  It  is  combustible 
when  minutely  divided,  as  in  tha  \^»lm.  of  Slings,  whieh  ia 
shown  by  aprinkling  them  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  It 
is  very  bard  at  common  temperatures,  and  this  property  mvf 
be  increased  by  its  being  heated  and  then  suddenly  cooled ; 
it  then  however  beeomes  brittle.  It  requires  a  meet  intense 
heat  to  melt  it,  but  when  heated  to  rednesa  it  beoomes  soft  and 
pliably  end  possesses  the  valuable  pra)>eEty<^tMfduW'kthat  is, 
two  pieces  of  red-hot  iron  may  be  maide  to  unite  by  hammer- 
ing. Its  texture  ia  fibrous.  Its  ^ciflo  gmvity  is  about  777, 
but  this  varies  in  some  d^reo  acMrding  to  the  extent  towbiofa 
it  has  been  drawn,  rolled,  or  bammemd,  and  it  b  inciaaaed 
by  fusion.  Iron,  or  rather  steel,  is  eapafale  of  being  ren- 
dered permanently  magnetic,  a  propwty  which  no  other 
metal- ponesses  but  ni^l:  when  bealod  to  redness  this 
property  ia  lost,  and  a  loadstone  auffan  the  same  Losa  just 
below  visible  if^ition ;  while  a  sted  magnet  loass  its  pola- 
rity when  subjected  to  the  tempaiatttw  <tf  boiling  almond 
oil.  Iron  has  great  aflnity  for  oxygen  and  sukinni^  and 
some  other  elementary  bodies,  and  combinai  tbem  in 
various  proportions. 

Having  now  stated  the  general  properties  of  this  metal, 
we  proceed  to  describe  tboHP  r>ompound3  which  occur  natu- 
rally containing  the  largest  quantity  of  it.  and  amWK  these  ' 
are  of  coutm  the  various  ore*  of  Uus  metal :  and  we  stuU 

Erefix  a  short  aeeonn  t  of  the  mnw  renarkaMn  mmm  vhioh 
ave  oocurred  of 

Meteoric  Jhmv— There  have  he«a  fmnd  ^njAf^wnt  garti 
of  the  earth  large 
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hiBtory  tnd  origin  of  vhicK  nothing  very  accurate  U 
known ;  out  they  are  regarded  as  being  of  inet«oho  origin, 
for  it  is  invariably  ft>und  that,  like  the  iron  which  occurs  in 
meteoric  stones,  this  metallic  iron  contains  nickel,  and  no 
wicb  compound  or  mixture  is  found  in  the  earth  in  veins 
or  beds :  and  in  point  of  fact  two  masses  of  such  iron  were 
■edu  to  &11  at  Hradschina,  neac  Agram  in  Croatia,  in  1751. 
It  contained  3*5  pw  cent  of  niclwl.  Similar  masses  have 
been  found  in  Amoa,  Amerioa,  and  Siberia ;  that  in  the 
ias^mentiMled  part  of  the  world  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
AsBor^Uas:  itweighed  1600  lbs.,  had  a  cellular  struc- 
ture, and  coitt^wd  crystals  and  grains  of  a  green  substance 
of  a  vitreous  appearance,  which  have  been  stated  to  be 
olivine.  This  iron  contains  only  1*5  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
One  of  the  largest  masses  is  that  found  in  Peru  by  Don 
Rubin  de  Cells ;  it  weighed  1 5  tons,  and  contained  nickel. 
This  was  also  Uie  case  with  the  knives  which  Captain  Parry 
obtained  from  the  Esquimaux.  The  largest  quantity  of 
nickel  contained  in  any  specimen  was  about  10  per  cent. 

Meteoric  iron  sometimes  occurs  crystallized;  theprimaiy 
form  is  the  cube,  and  it  is  stited  to  have  been  found  in 
regular  octohedrons.  It  has  nn  apparent  cleavage.  Frac- 
ture hackly;  hat^wia4'5j  specific  gravity  6*48  to  7*768; 
opaque;  lustre  metallic ;  colour  i^le  steel  grey. 

OxiDKS  or  Iboit.— The  protoiide  of  iron  doc«  not  occur 
m  nature,  except  in  combination,  and  usually  with  carbonic 
'  add :  that  which  most  nearly  app  Toaclies  it  is 

M<ignetic  Iron,  sometimes  caUed  oxyduknu  iron  and 
octohairal  iron.  This  or©  is  found  crvstaltine,  massive, 
and  arenaceous.  The  crystals  occur  attached  at^i  imbedded. 
The  primary  toxm  is  a  cube,  but  it  is  genoralty  met  with  in 
the  form  of  the  regular  oetohedron.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  the  oetohedron,  but  not  obtainable  in  some 
varieties,  future  uneven  or  conchoidal;  hardness  5*5 
to  6 '  5 ;  Bcratobtti  floor-spar,  and  is  scratched  by  quartz ; 
specific  gravi^  variously  stated  from  4*4to  5*094;  opaque; 
lustre  metallic^  oecasioQallr  bright;  colour  iron  or  steel 
grey ;  streak  blaek ;  obeys  uie  magnet 

Mutitfe  KarteftM  amwphwu;  structure  granular  to 
compact  It  is  of  this  variety  of  iron  ore  that  native  load- 
stones consist  This  ore  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  it  is  of  it  that 
the  best  Swedish  iron  is  made,  and  so  also  is  the  iron  which 
yields  the  woots  steel  of  the  Bast  Indies.  It  is  generally 
fbund  in  primitive  countries.  This  ore  frequently  contains 
titanium;  but  the  varieties  have  not  been  well  distin- 
guished. By  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  brown,  and  loses  its 
munetie  property,  but  does  not  fuse. 

It  oonsiats  of  28  *  4  of  oxygen  and  7 1  *  6  of  iron,  which  are 
equal  to 

Two  equivalents  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  .  80 
One  eqDivalent  at  protoxide  of  iron  36 

Tbm  are  several  ores,  which  pwsesa  very  diflhrent  ap- 
pearances, that  are  altwether  oomposed  of  ue  sesquioxide 
or  peroxide  of  iron,  and  whidi  are  priaeipally  the  otigiite 
iron  ore  and  the  heToatite. 

OUgitte  Iron;  Specular  or  Micaceous  /ron.— This  occurs 
crystallized  and  massive.  The  crystals  are  attached ;  the 
primary  form  is  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  pri- 
mary planes  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  in  some  varieties; 
fracture  uneven,  conchoidal :  hardness  5*5  to  6*5 ;  scratches 
phosphate  of  lime ;  is  scratched  by  quartz ;  specific  gravity 
5*0  to  5'25  ;  lustre  metallic;  colour  steel  and  iron  grey ; 
the  surikoe  frequently  iridescent ;  obeys  the  magnet 
slightly :  streak  red  and  reddish-brown. 

It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Elba  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  also  ooeurs  in  the  lava  of  Auveigne  in 
France,  and  in  tfaat  of  Vesuvius. 

GoeMte,  Pyrotidsrite. — Occurs  in  very  thin  transparent 
crystalline  plates  in  tiie  cavities  of  black  hematite.  Colour 
brownish  red,  by  reflexion  yellowish,  in  a  strong  light  of  a 
brilliant  red ;  lustre  adamantine.  It  occurs  in  England  and 
in  Germany.   The  former  yielded  by  analysis 

Peroxide  of  iron  .  .  .89*3 
Water  io-8 

100- 

Iron  Froth  consists  of  very  thin  brownish  red  scaly  par^ 
tides,  which  have  a  greasy  feel,  and  stain  the  flngeia.  It  is 
fMmd  pluitifiiny  in  Devonshire  and  Lanca^re,  and  was 
■acsrtamed  by  Henry  to  be  pure  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
faassive  vmrietiss  are  amorphous;  structure  foliated. 

RtdHematiU  oeeurs  in  g^ular  and  botryoidal  masses. 


Structure  fibrous,  radiating,  opaqjue.  Specific  gravity  ^'7 
to  5.  Lustre  externally,  sometimes  metallic,  sometimes 
dull ;  internally,  nearly  dull.  Colour  externally  red ;  greyish 
red,  &c,  internally,  and  streak  red.  It  occurs  in  large 
quantity  at  Ulverstone  in  Lancashire,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe.  According  to  D'Aubuisson  it 
eonsists  of 

Foroxide  of  iron        ...  .94 

Silica  2 

Lime 

Water  3 

100 

Brown  Hematite ;  HydrouaOtidk<^ Iron;  Brown  Iron 
Ore.— Occurs  in  attached  crystals  and  massive  prisms. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  short  diagonal;  fracture  uncertain.  Hardness  5' » 
to  5*5.  Specific  gravity  3* 93;  lustre  adamantine;  nearly 
opaque;  translucent.  Colour  brown  of  various  shades. 
Streak  yellowish  brown.   Occurs  in  Cornwall. 

Matnve  Varietie».—G\o\i\i\ax,  raniform,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  brown  and  ydlow  clay  iion-Btone.  Stalaetitie. 
struoture  fibrous,  or  fifami-Uminar.  Sometimes  oeeurs  in 
pseudomotphous  crystals.  It  ooeoxs  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  Analysis  by  lyAubuisson : — 

Peroxide  of  mm        .83  .  84 

Water      ...    14  .  1 

Oxide  of  manganese  .     8  .  s 

Silica       .       .       .     1  .  S 

99  89 
Carbonate  qf  Iron  ;  BroumSpar;  Spatkoee  Iron  Ore. — 
This  occurs  in  attached  crystals  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes, 
distinct  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal;  hardness  3 '5, 
4*5;  specific  gravity  3*6  to 3*829 ;  transparept,tTsnsluoent, 
opaque ;  lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pcsrly ;  eoloor  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  brown  of  different  shwles. 

Mastive  Varietie* :  tabular,  structure  fibrous ;  botryoidal 
and  globular  (these  being  called  aplueroriderit),  structure 
fibrous,  diverging ;  amorphous,  structure  foliated,  granular, 
compact.  Found  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  also  in  America. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic,  but 
does  not  fuse ;  in  the  reducing  flame  it  colours  borax  bottle- 
green,  and  in  the  oxidating  yellow:  dissolves  in  acids  with 
effervescence.  Analysis,  by  Beuunt,  of  the  henhedral 
variety : — 

Carbonic  acid  .  ..  .38*72 
Protoixide  of  iron  .  .  59*97 
Oxide  of  manganese  '  .  0*39 
Lime  0*92 


100- 

Clay  Iron-Stone,  or  ArgiUaeeoiu  Iron  Ore,  consists  eMen- 
tiallv  of  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  various  iwoportions  of 
earthy  matter ;  on  an  average  carbonate  of  iron  forms  about 
one-third  of  the  abundant  clay  iron-stone  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  in  coal  deposits ;  it  is 
found  sometimes  in  globular  mosses,  and  also  columnar. 

Although  various  other  minerals  occur  containing  large 
quantities  of  iron,  yet  the  above-described  contain  almost 
all  the  ores  which  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  Other  Snruginous  compounds  have  been  already 
described  under  arbitrary  names,  and  others  still  remain  to 
he  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Carbura^f  Ironj  Ora^kite,  £AinHR4CiTx.] 

Sul^tur  and  Iron  ex^st  in  combination  in  enormoaa 
quantities ;  the  comprands  which  it  forms  are  called  mag- 
netic iron  pyrites,  iron  pyritee,  and  lohite  iron  pyriiee. 

Magnetic  Iron  Pyritet,  ProtottUphuret  cf  Iron,  occurs  in 
embedded  hexagonal  crystals  and  massive ;  primary  form  a 
rhomboid ;  cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  a  regular 
hexagonal  prism;  fracture  uneven, sometimes  cencboidal; 
liardoess  3*5  to  4' 5;  scratches  calcareous  spar,  and  is 
scratched  by  felspar;  specific  gravity  4*63;  opaque;  lustre 
metallic ;  colour  bronze  yelww  mixed  with  i«d ;  streak, 
greyish  black;  obe;r*  ^  magnet  but  feebly;  soluble  in 
dilute  snlphurio  acid ;  wbmi  exposed  to  the  Uowpipe  on 
eharcoal  is  converted  into  oxide  of  iron;'  oeeurs  at  Kon^ 
beiv  in  Norway,  and  Andteasberg  uvtt«  Harta.  Analyata 
byfistchett-  ^^^^^^  by  Google 
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Sulphur  .  ^     .       .  .36*3 

Iron        .       .  *     .       .  .63*5 


100- 

Mattive  Varietiet  amorphous ;  structure  foliated,  gra* 
nular,  eompact ;  found  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Germany,  North 
America,  fee 

Iron  Pyritei ;  Martial  PyriU* ;  Pertulphuret,  or  bitul- 
pfbtrsJ^Q/^/ron.— Occurs  in  attached  and  imbedded  eryttala^ 
and  masdve ;  primary  form  a  cube ;  dearage  parallel  to  the 
primary  planes,  diatinot;  lees  so  {nntllel  to  the  planes  of 
the  oeiobednm;  flractura  uneven,  sometimes  eonchoidal; 
hardnew  6-0  to  6*A;  soratches  felspar,  and  is  scratched  by 
quoru;  colour  hrass-yellov ;  streak  brownish-black ;  lustre 
metallic  opaque. 

Matrive  Varietiet :  amorphous,  structure  granular,  com- 
pact; globular  and  stalactitic,  structure  fibrous  or  co- 
lumnar, radiating ;  sur&ce  fre<^uently  reddish  brown,  owing 
b>  the  loss  of  sulphur  and  acquuilion  of  oxygen.  It  some- 
times contains  gold ;  the  pyrites  of  Anglesey.  Sweden,  and 
Bohemia  contains  selenium. 

By  the  blowpipe  sulphur  is  expelled  and  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  remains.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  dilute  sul- 
pbnrie  acid,  but  nitric  acid  aissolvM  uoa  uid  deposits 
sul|dinr.   Analysis  by  Hatohelt:— 

Sulphur  .       .,.  52*15 

Iron  ....  47*85 


100* 

'  Iron  pyrites  oeours  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the 
worid.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  form  of  various  fruits. 
The  amorphous  occurs  sometimes  to  a  great  extent  in  coal- 
beds.  Very  large  crystals  occur  in  Cornwall  and  South 
America.  The  massive  varieties  in  general  more  readily 
become  oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron  than 
the  crystallized,  and  hence  it  is  largely  employed  in  pre- 
paring copperas. 

White  Iron  Pyrite*  occurs  in  attached  crystals  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism;  cleavage 
por^lel  to  ihe  planes  of  the  primary  form ;  fracture  uneven, 
gtanular;  hardness  6*0  to  6*5;  scratches  felspar,  is 
scratched  by  quartz;  colour  %*arious  shades  of  yellowish, 
greenish,  and  greyish-white  ;  streak  greyish-black ;  opaque ; 
lustre  melaliic. 

Maetive  Varietiet,  botryoidal.  reniform,  stalactitic,  and 
amorphous.    Structure  divei^ing,  fibrous,  or  columuar. 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Bohemia,  and  various 
other  mining  districts.  According  to  Berzelius  it  consists  of 
Sulphur        .       .       .       .    53 '  3S 
Iron  ....  4507 

Manganese  .  .  .  .  0  *  70 
Silica  ...       -  0-80 


99*82 

Having  now  mentioned  those  ores  and  compounds  which 
too  tain  most  iron,  we  refer  to  Asiayino  for  the  means  by 
which  their  value  is  determined.  We  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  artifieial  oxides  and  other  compounds  of  iron 
vhidi  mre  procured  by  chemical  agency. 

Oxygen  and  Iron  do  not  combine  at  common  tempera- 
tares  wlien  both  are  quite  fVee  from  moisture,  but  when  filings 
moistened  with  a  little  water  are  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
black  powder  is  formed  by  the  absorption  of  o!(y;;eti,  which 
ii  almost  entirely  protoxide  of  iron,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  medicine  under  the  name  of  martial  tethiopt. 
Protoxide  of  iron,  nearly  pure,  may  also  be  procured  by 
dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decomposing  the 
solution  by  potash  and  drying  the  precipitate  out  of  the 
contact  of  air. 

Th*  properties  of  this  oxide  are,  that  it  is  black,  tasteless, 
ios(duble  in  water,  readily  dissolved  by  most  acids,  end  ohay* 
the  magnet.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  saline  solutions 
by  potash  and  uamonia  in  the  state  of  white  hydrate; 
tineture  of  galU  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  do  not  produce 
aav  alteration  in  ita  sMutions ;  by  the  alcoline  carbonates 
VDloxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  carbonate,  and 
■y  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  as  a  colourless  compound, 
ficdx  spmdily  becomes  Prussian  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
IK  It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  8 

On*  equivalent  of  iron  .  2ft 

Equivalent  36 


Maputic  Oxide  qf  /ran.— This  is  the  ore  already  da* 
scribed  as  crystallixing  in  octahedrons ;  it  is  obtained  aiti- 
flcially  hy  passing  water  over  if^ited  iron  in  a  porcelain 
tube ;  it  is  also  formed  when  iron  is  heated  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  scales  which  foil  ft-om  iron  when  it  is  rolled  hot 
consist  principally  of  this  oxide.  It  is  blacl^  ob^s  the 
magnet,  brittle,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  by  sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved  and  separated  into  prot- 
oxide and  sesquioxide ;  the  solution  is  in  foot  a  mixture  ^ 
protosulphate  and  persulphate  of  iron.  It  gives  ablaok  pr«- 
cipitate  with  tincture  of  galls,  and  a  blue  one  with  fono* 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
protoxide  36,  and  2  equivalents  of  penncide  80 ;  or  it  may 
he  regarded  as  eonstituted  of 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  33 

Three  equivalents  of  iron  84 

Equivalent  116 
It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  J  oxide  of  iron. 
Peroxide,  or  Sesquioxide,  o/  Iron.  —  Various  ores,  among 
others  hematite,  have  been  described  as  consisting  of  this 
oxide,  which  is,  in  fact,  common  rust  of  iron,  and  it  is  ob- 
tained bj^  the  action  of  a  plate  of  iron  upon  moist  atmo- 
spheric air.   It  may  be  eoKily  procured  also  by  acting  upon 
iron  filings  with  nitric  acid;  when  the  acid  is  moderately 
strong,  but  little  iron  is  dissolved,  the  whole  being  at  once 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  rod  peroxide.  When  more  dilute, 
a  solution  of  pernitrate  ia  obtained,  from  which  the  alkalis 
precipitate  peroxide,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  Prtts> 
sian  blue.   Like  hematite,  this  artificial  oxide  has  a  red 
colour;  it  is  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  forms 
red  solutions  with  acids,  but  does  not  readily  dissolve  in 
them  when  it  has  been  heated.   It  is  composed  of — 
One  and  a  half  equivaleiit  of  oxygen  12 
One  equivalent  of  iron  .  28 

Equivalent  40 
Chlorine  and  Iron  combine  to  form  two  chlorides,  the 
protochloride  and  the  perchloride.  The  protochloride  may 
be  formed  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  kos  over  iron 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube;  hjilrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  and  the  surfoce  of  the  iron  is  covered  with  a 
white  crystalline  protochloride,  wliicn,  if  the  temoerature 
be  much  increased,  subiimes.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dn'ness  out  of  the  contact  of  air.  In  this 
case  also  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved;  the  protochloride  thus  obtained  is  grey  and 
crystalline. 

This  compound  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  msoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol;  the  solution  by  exposure  to  the  air  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  ses- 
quicbloride  of  iron  of  a  yellowish  colour  remains  in  solu- 
tion. This  salt  is  also  decomposed  by  oxygen  at  a  high 
temperature,  chlorine  being  evolved  and  oxide  of  iron 
formed. 

When  the  solution  is  carefuHy  evaporated,  rhombie 
crystals,  which,  like  it,  are  of  a  green  colour,  oro  formed; 
they  contain  water  and  deliquesce  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  (frequently  called  pro- 
tomuriate)  dissolves  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  the  solution  has 
been  used  in  eudiometry,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  un- 
combinud  oxygen  gas.  [Eudioiixtee.]  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkali's,  which  throw  down  protohydrate  of  iron, 
and  by  their  carbonates,  which  yield  protocarbonates.  It 
gives  nu  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  tincture  of 
galls,  and  a  white  one  with  fomoyanide  of  potassium,  which 
speedily  becomes  blue. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  .16 
One  equivalent  of  iron     .      .  S8 

Equivalent  64 
Setquichloride,  or  Perchloride,  of  Iron  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  two  processes:  first,  by  heating  iron  wire  in  dry 
chlorine  gas  ;  combustion  attended  with  a  red  light  ensues, 
and  a  compound  is  formed,  volatile  at  a  heat  below  redness, 
and  whicii  exists  in  the  form  of  brownish  iridescent  scales. 
This  salt  is  very  deliquoRcent,  and  dissolves  i-eodily  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  eathur,  and  the  solutions  have  a  yellow 
colour. 

The  second  method  of  obtaining  aesquipMoride  of  iiion  is 
that  of  dissolving  the  Kcsouiogi^^^^^  %'4cof^^@^|d£  « 
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reddish  tohitMm  is  formed,  wliieb,  by  enporation  tiU  it  be- 
oomef  of  tbe  consistence  of  a  syrup,  yields  reddish-brown 
crystals,  which  are  vary  deli(|uescent  and  soluble.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sesquichlonde  of  iron  is  decomposed  by 
tM  alkalis,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxi^ 
oi  iron.  The  carbonates  produce  the  same  effect,  for  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  does  not  unite  with  carbonic  acid.  Tinc- 
ture of  galls  gives,  with  the  solution  of  this  salt,  a  deep 
black  pracipitate,  and  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  a  deep  blue 
precipitate,  whiob  is  Prusuan  blue.  It  is  sometimes  called 
permuriate  of  iron. 
SflflquiohltHide  of  irou  is  eompond  <tf— 

One  and  a  half  equiTalent  of  chferine  54 
One  equivalent  of  iron     .....  38 

Equivalent  82 
Axote  and  hydrogen  do  not  form  any  compound  with 
iron,  or  at  any  rate  no  permanent  compound,  though  it 
seems  probable  that  nascent  hydrogen  vuatiliies,  if  it  does 
not  unite  with,  a  smail  portion  of  this  metal,  when  used  for 
preparing  the  gas  by  solution  in  an  acid. 

Fluorine  ana  Iron. — The  protofluoride  may  be  formed  by 
dissolving  iron  in  a  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid ;  small 
colourless  square  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  become  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  by  the 
aotbn  of  the  air.  When  heated  they  lose  water,  and  may 
then  be  heated  to  redness  without  expelling  the  fluoria& 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  fluorine  ...  IS 
One  equivalent  of  iron  ....  28 

Equivalent  46 
The  perfluoride,  or  gesquifluoride,  of  iron  is  procured  by 
dissolving  recently  precipitated  sesquioxide  in  hydrofluoric 
acid;  the  solution  is  colourless,    fiy  evaporation  a  pale 
flesh-coloured  substance  is  left,  which  has  a  somewhat  as- 
_  tringent  taste  and  is  but  sparii^ly  dissolved  by  water. 
It  consists  of— 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  fluorine  27 
One  equivalent  of  iron      ....  28 

Equivalent  55 
Bromine  and  Iron. — When  Ibe  vapour  of  bromine  is 
passed  over  red-hot  iron  wire,  a  yellow  fusible  bromide  is 
formed,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  When  also 
bromine  mixed  with  water  is  made  to  act  upon  iron,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  protobromide,  of  a  greenish  colour,  is  obtained. 
It  oonsists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  bromine  ...  78 
One  equivalent  of  iron  ....  28 

Equivalent       1 06 

A  perbromide  may  also  be  formed.  But  these  compounds 
are  not  important 

Carbon  and  Iron  combine,  and  the  resulting  compound 
it  steel,  or  pwhaps  it  may  be  stated  that  steel  contains  car- 
buret of  inn.  [Steel.1  By  the  long  ftision  of  steel  with 
charcoal,  Stodart  and  Faraday  obtained  a  highly  crvstalUne 
oompound,  containing  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  cwbon, 
whereas  steel  usually  contains  only  from  1*3  to  1*78  per 
cent  When  Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  without  the 
access  of  air  at  a  red  beat  a  carburet  of  iron  remains,  com- 
posed of  one  and  a  half  equi\'alent  of  carbon  and  one  of 
iron;  it  is  a  black  pulverulent  substance,  which  at  a  low 
heat  takes  Are  in  tbe  air,  when  carbonio  aoid  is  given  out 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  left 

The  substances  called  graphite,  plumbago,  or  black-lead, 
have  been  r^arded  as  carburets  of  iron ;  it  is  however  more 
than  questionable  whether  the  small  and  uncertain  portion 
of  iron  which  tfa^  contain  is  not  in  a  state  of  mixture  rather 
than  comlrination. 

Suhhur  and  Mm  readily  unite,  snd  the  native  compounds 
have  oeen  already  mentioned.  Protosulphuret  of  iron, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  the  native  mineral,  may  be 
formed  by  heating  iron  to  whiteness  and  rubbing  a  mass  of 
sulphur  upon  it  The  sulphuret  formed  readily  fuses,  and 
should  be  dropped  into  water,  removed  from  it,  and  dried. 
It  may  also  be  formed  bv  other  processes,  as  by  adding  a 
hydrosulphate  to  protochloride  or  protosulphate  of  iron. 
That  mside  by  tho  first  process  is  of  a  bronze  colour,  mo- 
derately hard  and  brittle ;  that  formed  by  the  last  is  dark 
and  pulverulent  When  put  into  diluted  sulphurio  or 
hydroohlOTic  acid*  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gaa  a  eTolved, 


and  a  protosulphate  or  protochloride  of  inn  formed.   It  t 
a  very  useful  substance  for  the  preparation  of  hydnsiil. 
pburic  acid  gas,  by  the  action  of  these  aeids. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  ...  16 
One  equivalent  of  iron    ....  28 

Equivalent  44  ' 
BiBtdphtreU  or  Persulphuret,  qflron  has  been  occasion- 
ally formed,  both  in  the  moist  and  dry  way,  artificially ;  fine 
yeUow  and  well  defined  cubic  crystals  have  been  aeoioenlally 
obtained  during  the  preparation  of  hydraehlorate  of  ammo- 
nia from  ammoniacal  gas  liquor.  According  to  Berzelius.  it 
may  also  be  formed  by  cautiously  heating  the  artiDcial  pro- 
tosulphuret with  as  much  sulphur  as  it  idready  contains; 
by  this  there  is  flmned  a  bulky  powder  of  a  yellow  eolout 
and  metallic  appearance ;  it  is  not  attracted  by  tbe  magnet 
nor  does  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  act  upon  it. 
It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  .  .  .  32 
One  equiralent  of  iron  .    ,    .    .  28 

Equivalent  60 
Some  other  sulphurets  of  iron  may  be  also  artillcially 
formed,  but  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance. 

Fhoephortu  and  /ron.— Dipnospfauret  of  iron  mar  be 
formed  by  several  processes ;  the  direct  one  is  that  of  drop- 
ping phosphorus  into  a  crucible  containing  red-bol  iron 
wire ;  it  is  also  obtained  where  tbe  protophospliate  of  iron  in 
heated  with  a  charcoal -lined  crucible;  nhospborus  and 
oxygen  being  expelled.  It  is  a  fused  granular  mass,  havinz 
tbe  colour  and  lustre  of  iron,  is  very  brittle,  and  not  acted 
upon  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  ia  said  that  what  is  called 
cold-short  iron  owes  its  brittle  property  to  the  juresence  of 
this  compound. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  .  16 
Two  equivalents  of  iron .    .    .    ,  58 

Equivalent  78 
The  perphosphuret  of  unn  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  on  persulphuret  of  iron  at  a  moderate  heal;  it 
resembles  the  dipbosphuret  in  its  properties. 
It  consists  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  phospbtnus  .  64 
Three  equivalents  tffiron    ...  84 

Equivalent  148 
Iodine  and  Iron. — When  iron-filings  are  digested  in  a 
mixture  of  water  and  iodine,  the  metw  is  dissolved,  and  a 
green  solution  is  obtained,  which  by  evaporation  yields 

Cn  tabular  crystals  of  protiodide  of  iron ;  these  when 
1  leave  an  iron-grey  coloured  opaque  mass,  which  is 
very  deliquescent  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  solution  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated,  unless  an  iron  wire  lie  kept  in  it  It  is  used  in 
medicine. 
It  is  formed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  ...  126 
One      „  inm  ....  28 

EquiTslent  154 

Periodide,  or  sesquiodide,  of  iron  is  formed  by  digesting 
iron  with  excess  of  iodine,  and  subliming  the  produet  Ji 
is  a  red  volatile  compound  deliqueioent,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  iodine  189 
One  equivalent  of  icon      .    .    .  S8 

EqniTBlent      SI  7 
Boron  and  Iron  are  made  to  combine  with  diffleulty  in 

any  notable  proportion.  Wben  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over 
borate  of  iron  heated  to  redness  in  a  porceldn  tube,  there  was 
obtained,  according  to  Lassaigne,  a  boruret  of  iron  consist- 
ing  of  22*57  boron  and  77'43  iron.  It  was  of  a  silver-white 
colour  and  very  brilliant;  it  was  with  difficulty  acted  upoa 
by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  because  the  boron  s«t 
free  enveloped  the  metal  and  prevented  thnr  aelioQ. 

Selemum  and  Iron  may  be  made  to  combine  by  beating 
filings  of  the  metal  with  selenium.  The  seleniuret  has  s 
greyish  colour  with  a  tint  of  yellow;  it  is  hard,  brittle, 
and  when  heated  ny  t^e.iblQS'p^pOfVef  ji^qiifm;  it  ik 
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inmfoaiA  hw  liTdnwblorie  Bcid  when  eated,  and  lh€ 
itanlU  are  iniinntted  hydrogen  and  protodnloride  of 
lAn. 

It  is  MmpOKd  of— 

One  equivalent  of  selenium  .  .  40 
One      M  urot)  ....  86 

Equivalent  88 
HaTing  now  described  the  more  important  compounds 
which  iron  fonos  with  the  elementary  gases  and  non-me- 
tallic aolida,  we  afaall  briefly  describe  somo  of  its  alloys,  and 
th«n  mention  sueh  salts  as  its  oxides  fbrm  with  acids  as 
aie  most  meAil  and  best  known. 

The  A1I.0YS  or  Inif  aie  much  less  uaeM  tban  might 
be  expected  from  die  extreme  utility  of  the  metal  itself. 

Potastium  and  iron,  and  sodium  and  inn,  combine  when 
heat  is  applied  to  them :  the  alloys  an  more  fusible  than 
pure  iron,  especially  when  in. contact  with  the  air.  These 
alloys  are  decomposed  by  air  and  water.  When  a  mixture 
<]f  magnesia,  iron  filings,  and  charcoal  is  exposed  to  the 
melting  heat  of  iron,  the  resulting  globnle  contains  traces 
of  magnesium.  With  lime  no  analogona  efibct  is  pro- 
duced. 

Silioium  and  iron  combine  teadEly  when  silica  Is  ftised 
with  iron  filings  and  charcoal  in  powder.  The  compound 
isdnetfle  or  toittle  aeoording  to  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
which  it  oontaina.  Silieium  does  not  appear  to  diminish 
the  duetflity  of  iron,  nor  does  the  alloy  alter  by  exposure 
to  the  air  when  the  sUiohim  does  not  exceed  6  ot  6  p»oent 
Iron  combines  also  with  aluminnm  and  glueinum. 

Arsenic  comMned  with  iron  and  with  liulphur  occurs  as 
•  minetnl  body.  This  contains  nearly  one-flftli  of  its 
m^^t  of  salj^ur.  In  Silesia  however  an  arseniuret  of 
iran  occurs,  which  consists  of  6&*88  arsenic,  32*33  iron, 
and  1*77  aulphur.  This  last  may  therefore  be  considered 
a*  accidents  admixture.  It  is  used  Ibr  preparing  use- 
niotis  acid  and  realgar. 

An  alloy  of  one  part  of  arsenic  and  two  parts  of  iron  is 
•btained  by  heating  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  Aised,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  iron  filings  and  a  little  more  than 
half  a  nart  of  anenic  It  has  a  greyish-white  eolour,  does 
not  t/btj  the  mag;net,  it  very  brittle,  and  much  mors  ftisible 
Oan  iron.  When  heated  in  the  air  the  arsenic  is  converted 
into  arwenioua  acid  and  volatilized,  and  oxide  of  iron  ts  left. 
An  alloy  containing  only  one-Hnh  of  arsenic  obeys  the 

"^^^ainm  and  iron  may  be  combined.  This  alloy  is  but 
little  known.  With  columbium  iron  fbrras  an  alloy  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass.  It  is  not  at  all  ductile,  is  very 
difficult  to  break,  and  g'ves  a  broiTn  powder.  Acids 
disscdve  the  iron,  leaving  pulverulent  metallic  colum- 
bium. 

Titanium  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  combina- 
tion with  iron.  Zinc  is  with  difficulty  made  to  unite  witii 
inm,  but  yet  in  some  opoationsa  oompound  of  these  metals 
has  been  formed,  the  tino  constituting  however  much  the 
hrger  portion.  The  alloy  is  white,  hai  a  metallic  appear- 
mta,  and  is  brittle.  It  has  been  jHroposed  to  cover  iron 
with  anc.  in  the  same  way  as  with  tin.  to  prevent  oxidize- 
■ent   As  yet  however  it  has  not  been  rendered  practically 

Tin  and  iron  combine  in  tin  plates,  which  are  plates 
af  iron,  both  sides  of  which  are  alloved  or  combined  with 
tin.  According  also  to  Bergman,  when  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  mm  K  AiiM,  two  separate  layers  are  formed,  each  con* 
ttitntitig  a  peculiar  alloy  ot  tin  and  iron :  one  of  them,  con* 
aating  of  one  part  of  iron  and  twen^  iwrta  of  tin,  is  duo- 
tile,  u  a  mther  deeper  eotonr  Uian  tin,  and  somewhat 
hazdor;  -whilat  tin  otW.coBpcusd  of  tvo  parti  of  iron  and 
«e  part  of  tin.  ii  rather  dnetile,  bnt  ao  Iwrd  that  it  cannot 
be  eat  with  the  knifis. 

Antliiioay  and  iron  unite  when  heated  t<^ther  in  dose 
Trirln :  the  alloy  ii  white,  hard,  brittle,  and  its  specifio 
panriiy  ia  iHB  thiin  that  of  the  mean  of  Uie  two  metals.  No 
meml  appears  to  deprive  von  more  of  its  magnetic  property 
than  antinonT. 

No  compound  of  tellurium  and  iron  has  yet  been 
maiined. 

Cobalt  and  iron  otHubine  by  fluion:  the  ^oy  is  hard  and 
Bagoetie. 

Ni^l  and  iron  unite  eanly.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tHMd  that  meteoric  inw  oontaina  from  about  S  10  10  per 
«<BL  9t  Dkkel.   Hie  artifleiil  aUo^  ia  kaa  liable  to  rust 


than  iron  alone ;  but  when  the  niekel  amounts  to  about  lU 
per  cent  the  ductility  of  the  iron  begins  to  diminish. 

Bismuth  combines  with  iron,  but  with  difficulty ;  a  veiy 
small  portion  of  iron  renders  the  alloy  magnetic. 

Molybden  forms  a  bluish-grey  brittle  compound  with  iron. 
Equal  parts  of  these  metals  may  be  fused  b)  the  blowpipe, 
but  one  part  of  iron  and  two  parts  of  molybdeii  form  a  bright 
grey  compound,  which  is  inf\isible  by  the  blowpipe,  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  and  of  a  fine  grained  fracture. 

Copper  ia  with  difficulty  combined  with  iron.  The  alloy 
is  magnetic,  even  when  it  contains  only  one-tenth  of  iron. 
It  ia  stated  that  iron  which  contaida  copper  is  rendered  more 
tetiaciona,  and  does  net  become  brittle  till  near  a  red  heat 

Silver  combines  readily  with  iron  when  thm-  are  fhsed 
together,  but  they  separate  on  solidification,  and  globules  of 
silver  appear  on  the  surfbce  of  the  alloy.  When  even  the 
quantity  of  iron  does  not  exceed  l-400th,itmay  be  perceived 
that  it  is  not  combined  but  intermixed  with  the  iron. 

Mercury  and  iron  do  not  unite  directly.  The  addition  of 
another  metal  fa%'oura  the  amalgamation.  An  amalgam 
may  be  obtained  by  digesting  tinned  plate  in  boiling  mercury. 
The  £dloy  is  silvery-white,  tenacious,  almost  ductile,  and 
obe}'s  the  magnet.  Other  processes  have  also  been  pro- 
posed. 

Lead  and  iron  combine  with  difficulty.  If  a  mixture  of 
the  two  metals  be  fttsed,  there  are  obtutied  two  layers  of 
alloy ;  the  upper  one  is  iron  containing  a  little  lead,  and  the 
lower  one  lead  containing  a  little  Iron. 

Rhodium  and  iridium  may  both  be  combined  with,  iron 
and  also  with  steet.  [Stbkl.]  Iron  also  unites  with  tung- 
sten :  the  all(^  is  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  hard,  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  brittle. 

Gold  and  iron  combine  With  facility.  A  cooopound  ol 
eleven  parts  of  gold  and  one  part  of  iron  is  nearly  white. 
It  ia  very  ductile,  and  its  specific  gravity  16*883.  An  alloy 
of  three  parts  of  iron  and  one  part  of  gold  is  of  a  silver 
colour,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magneL  Steel  nuy  be  sol- 
dered with  gold. 

Iron  and  platinum,  in  equal  quantities,  form  an  alloy  which 
is  susoaptibie  of  a  fine  polish,  and  does  not  tarnish  in  the 
air.  The  colour  of  this  compound  is  such  as  to  render  it 
very  usefbl  for  reflectors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9'86-i.  Pla- 
tinum mav  also  be  combined  with  steel.  [Steel.] 

Having  described  the  more  important  binary  compounds 
of  iron,  we  shall  consider  those  which  its  oxidea  form  with 
some  acids,  and  also  notice  some  combinations  which  are 
not  included  in  this  class. 

The  acHon  of  adds  upon  iron  is  different,  being  greatly 
dependent  upon  their  nature  and  composition.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  dissolves  tne  metal  without  the 
evolution  of  any  gas  whatever,  and  a  solution  of  the  prot- 
oxide is  obtained ;  conceiitraled  sulphuric  acid,  when  cold, 
scarcely  acts  upon  iron,  but  when  they  are  heated  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  oeoomposed,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed ;  dUute  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
the  water  is  decomposed,  hydn^n  gas  is  given  out,  and 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  fbrmed.  When  iron  is  put 
into  liquid  nydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  gas  is  then  also 
evolved,  but  this  is  derived  Arom  the  decomposition  of  the 
acid,  and  not  of  the  water,  and  the  metal  uniteu  with  the 
chlorine  to  form  a  protochloride.  Nitric  acid  when  con- 
centrated has  no  action  upon  iron,  whether  cold  or  hot;  but 
when  diluted,  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  acid,  and  protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  is 
formed,  according  to  the  degroe  to  which  the  acid  is  diluted 

The  first  salt  which  we  Bball  describe  is  the 

Sulphate  qf Iron,  or  Sulphate  (^Protoxide  (^hm.  It  is 
hugdy  prepared  for  various  purposes,  especially  for  dyeiuK 
black,  by  mposing  inn  pyrites  to  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  in  masses  which  are  <»lled  eopptrtu  beds.  By 
absorbing  oxygen,  the  sulphur  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  iron  protoxide,  and  these  combining  form  protosulphato 
of  iron ;  as  howev^  there  is  great  eotcess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
pieces  of  old  iron  are  added  to  saturate  it,  and  the  copperas, 
or  green  vitriol,  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals,  by  eva- 
porating the  solution. 

For  nicer  purposes,  especially  for  medicinal  use,  sulphate 
of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  filings  or  turnings  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolvinir 

Srotoxide  or  protocarbonate  of  iron,  llie  solution  is  of  a 
luish-green  colour,  and  the  salt  obtained  has  the  following 
properties :  the  primary  form  of  the  crwtal  is  an  uUique 
rhombic  prism;  its  eolour  i^l^ffji^g^e^n:]^^^^^^^^ 
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prep&red,  but  by  ex|>osure  to  the  air,  and  the  partial  per- 
oxidizemeDt  of  the  iron,  it  becotneii  first  green  and  even- 
tually vellowiah.  like  the  other  salts  of  iron,  it  has  a  dia- 
agreealile  atyptio  taste ;  tvo  parts  of  cold  water,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  part  of  boiling  water,  dissolve  one  part  of  this 
salt;  when  moderately  heated  it  loses  the  greater  part  of 
its  water  and  becomes  white,  and  when  aulgeoted  to  a  red 
beat  it  is  partly  converted  into  persulphate  and  partly  into 
peroxide  of  iron ;  and  when  the  heat  is  long  continued, 
totally  into  peroxide ;  but  when  subjected  to  distillation 
without  the  fVee  contact  of  air,  it  yields  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis,  which  preci- 
pitate hydrated  protoxide  of  iron ;  by  the  alkaline  carbonatBS, 
which  throw  down  protocarbouate  of  iron ;  and  by  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium,  which,  when  the  solution  is  quite  free 
firom  peroxide,  gives  a  white  precipitate,  but  if  any  peroxide 
be  present,  which  is  generally  the  ease,  then  the  colour  of 
the  precipitate  is  more  or  less  blue,  depradent  upon  its 
quantity;  tincture  of  galls  also  gives  no  precipitate  in  a 
solution  of  perftct  protosulphate  of  iron,  but,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  it  generally  gives  more  or  less  of  a  dark- 
coloured  precipitate.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  owing  to  the  peroxidizement  of  the  iron,  gradually 
lets  fall  a  precipitate  which  is  asubpersulphate  of  iron.  The 
solution  also  absorbs  nitric  oxide,  and  hence  is  used  in  eudio- 
metrical  processes.  [Eddiomktbr.] 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  .  40 
One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  iron  36 
Seven  equivalents  of  water   .       .  63 

Equivalent  139 
We  have  given  a  rather  detailed  account  of  the  [uroper- 
ties  of  this  salt,  because  it  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of 
soluble  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  will  save  useless 
repetition. 

Sulphate  tff  Peroxide  (if  Iron,  or  Seeqmpersalphate  qf 
Iron,  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  soluble  salts  of 
peroxide  of  this  metal.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  moist  peroxide,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of 
the  perchloride  with  an  alkali,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  it  is  generally  formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
tosulphate with  nitric  acid,  which  being  decomposed  yields 
oxygen  to  the  protoxide  and  converts  it  into  peroxide.  This 
solution  is  of  a  reddish  colour  when  concentrated^  and  yel- 
lowish when  diluted.  No  ra-ystals  are  obtained  by  evapora- 
:ion,but  there  remains  a  brown  deliquescent  mass ;  its  taste 
IS  very  astringent,  and  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  this 
salt,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  white  anhydrous 
powder.  The  solution,  like  that  of  the  other  persalts  of  iron, 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide  wiih  the  al- 
kalis, an  intense  blue  one  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  a  very  dark  one  with  tinctme  of  galls.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat,  which  expels  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
leaves  peroxide  of  iron.  This  salt  exists  in  what  are  termed 
the  mother  watert  of  the  copperas-makers,  and  it  is  also 
formed,  though  verj'  slowly,  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  a 
solution  of  uie  protosulphate  of  iron*  a  subpersulphate 
bein^  precipitated. 
It  u  a  ses^uisalt,  composed  of— 
One  equivalent  and  a  half  of  lulphurio  add  .  60 
One  equivalent  of  seaquioxide,  or  peroxide   .  40 

Equivalent  1 00 
Nitrates  ftf  Iron.  Of  these,  as  of  the  sulphates,  there  are 
two.  When  iron  is  acted  upon  by  ^-ery  dilute  nitric  acid,  a 
protonitrate  of  a  pale  green  colour  is  obtained;  but  when 
the  acid  is  moderately  ailuted  pernitrate  of  iron  is  formed : 
this  resembles  the  persulphate  in  its  more  important  pro- 
perties, and  is,  like  it,  a  sesquisalt. 

Carbonate  qf  Iron.  It  is  only  the  protoxide  of  iron  which 
combines  with  carbonic  acid  to  form  a  solid  compound.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  earboaate  of  iron  exists  in 
nature,  and  ia  the  basis  of  what  is  termed  the  argiltaceoug 
iron  ore;  it  sometimes  also  occurs  pure  in  transparent 
rhombic  crystals,  much  resembling  calcareous  spar  in  ap- 
iwarance.  The  crystals  are  however  more  commonly  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  constituting  what  is  called  spaihoee  iron 
ore.  Carbonate  of  iron  ia  precipitated  from  the  solution  ot 
'.he  protosulphate  ty  the^  alkaline  caibonates ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  iocilily  with  which  the  protoxide  absorbs 


oxygen,  it  is  almost  impoasiUa  to  obtahi  it  perSaeti  in  s  Ai; 

state.   Carbonate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  vf 

Mttds,  which  expel  tbe  earbonio  acid.   Cariionate  of  iioD. 

h^d  in  solutkm  oy  noeas  of  carbonic  add,  exists  in  ebaly- 

beate  waters. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  .  S2 
Oae  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  iron  36 

Equivalent  58 
Photpkatea  qf  Iron.  The  protO{mosphate  oocurs  in  Corn- 
wall. America,  Sec.  It  is  sometimes  called  Vivianite.  Tbe 
primary  form  of  the  crj'stal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonal ;  fracture  india- 
tinct;  bardness  1*5  to  2*0;  colour  various  shades  of  blue 
ajoid  green;  streak  lighter  than  colour;  lustre  vitreons; 
transfueent;  transparent;  specific  gravity  2*6  to  3' 7.  So- 
luble in  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  without  effBrraa- 
coDce.  B^retheDlowpipeonebarooal  intume8ces,xeddMtii» 
and  melts  into  a  steei-grey  globule  with  netaUic  lustre. 
Massive  varieties,  aggr^ationa  of  crystalline  partiBles,  or 
globular  and  amorphous  earthy  masses. 

Analysis  of  the  crystallized  (No.  1)  by  Stronwyer,  and  of 
the  earthy  (No.  2)  by  Klaproth 

No.  1.  Na  8. 

Pbo^>horic  acid      .    3 1 '  1 8  47-5 

Protoxide  of  iron     .    41'23  32* 

Water  .       .       .    27*49  20* 

99'90  99-5 
This  compound  may  be  formed  artifleially  by  adding  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  one  of  protosulphate  ol 
iron ;  the  precipitate  ia  at  first  blue,  but  by  attracting  oxygen 
Aom  the  air  it  is  converted  into  perphosphate^  and  then  be- 
coides  white.  It  is  adnble  in  most  acids,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated ftom  ihem  by  ammonia  without  hnn^  deoon- 
posed. 

Perphosphate  <^2ron  is  white ;  it  is  obtained  by  adding 
phoapbate  of  soda  to  persulphate  of  iron.  Like  the  proto- 
phosphate,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  acid^ 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  them  unaltored. 

Areeniatesoflron.  [Absbnical  Minbbals.}  Tbe  proto- 
arseniate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  adding  arseniate  of  potash 
to  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron ;  a  greyish  precipitate 
of  protootseniate  is  obtained,  which  by  exposure  to  the  air 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  darker.  The  perarsentate  of 
iron  is  obtauned  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  ^rsul- 
phate  by  arseniate  of  potash.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  in- 
sduble  powder. 

Chromate  of  Iron.  [Cbroiiiuii.I 
7\tngstate  qflron,  (TuNOSTEN.j 
Per^fonideqflron.  Prussian  Blue.  [Bldk.] 
We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  aubjeet  with  a  brief 
account  of  the 

General  properties  qf  the  Salts  qf  Iron.  Those  aalta 
which  contain  or  yield  the  protoxide  are  distinguished  1^ 
the  following  properties : — Tliey  give  no  predpitate  with 
tincture  of  galls  or  hydrosulphiuic  acid  ;  a  white  one,  whidi 
becomes  s[wedily  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium,  and  a  blue  one  with  the  sesquifernxqr- 
anide.  Solution  of  eUoride  of  gold,  and  espMially  of  tne 
sodium  chlori^  S^ves  a  dark-c<doured  predpitatet  and 
when  nitrate  of  sttver  is  added  to  protosulphate  of  iron  me- 
tallic silver  is  predpitatad.  Tbe  alkalis  throw  down  n 
colourless  hydrate,,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  predpitate 
protocarbouate  of  iron.  The  salts  of  iron  which  contain  the 
peroxide,  or  seaquioxide,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
protoxide  by  giving  a  deep  blue  or  black  precipitate  with 
tincture  of  galls ;  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  also  gives  a 
deep  blue,  but  the  sesquiferrocyanide  gives  none  at  all. 
Ii(ydro6ulphuric  acid  reduces  them  to  the  state  of  protoxide, 
sulphur  being  precipitated.  Ammonia,  and  tbe  adutions  of 
potash  and  soda,  give  a  yellowish  hydrate. 

There  are  however  some  exseptions  to  the  prodnotiou  of 
these  effects :  thus  the  tarUate  of  potash  and  peroxide  oi 
iron,  the  ferri  potassio-tarttas  of  the  Phatmacopana,  gives 
no  blue  precipiute  with  fbrroeyanide  of  potassium,  nor  is  it 
precipitated  by  ammonia  or  the  alkaline  carbonatea;  but 
potash,  when  tbe  mixture  is  heated,  throws  down  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron. 

InoH  MAmnFACTuiLB  AKD  Tkadk. — Ihe  art  of  smelting 
inm  wax  practised  in  this  country  during  the  timeof  the  Roman 
oeonpation  and  in  many  antient^^^^^^^^th*  reftwa 
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of  in}n-woiit.!i,  Rumau  coins  have  been  found.  Tfae  prin- 
cipil  tntient  seaU  of  the  iron  manul%cti:re  in  this  country 
^pnr  to  have  been  Sussex  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  or 
ArdeDt  as  it  was  then  called.  It  is  known  that  iron-works 
existed  in  that  part  of  Gloucestershire  in  !238,  because 
there  occurs  among  the  patent  rolls  of  Benry  HI.  of  that 
data,  one  eutitlad '  De  Fo^eii  lerandii  m  Ibmta  de  Dean.* 
KMiaiDS  of  antient  iron-fiiniaoes  have  been  noticed  in  Lui- 
flubii^  Staftffdshire,  and  Yorkahire.  The  art  of  working; 
in  iron  and  steel  was  mueh  practised  in  this  island  before 
the  Noniun  conqueit,  and  we  are  told  that  not  only  was 
the  army  of  Harold  vdl  aai^lied  with  weiqKMU  of  steel  and 
with  dsfensiTe  armonr,  but  that  the  horses  were  covered 
widi  sta^  ftod  iron  armour,  and  that  every  officer  of  rank 
matnlihied  a  smith,  who  eonstantly  attended  his  master  to 
the  Tirs,  and  took  cha^  of  his  arau  and  armour  to  keep 
them  in  proper  reinir. 

There  are  two  distinct  qualities  into  which  thu  metal  is 
oomnonly  divided,  viz.  pig-iron,  and  malleable  or  bar  iron, 
the  second  being  the  resnltof  an  exteusioa  of  the  processes 
Bccessaty  for  the  production  of  the  first  kind— pig-iron. 

Tbe  first  prooeis  is  that  of  reducing  the  iroa-atone  or 
on^  w,  as  it  ia  technically  called,  the  mina,  into  a  meCallie 
state  hj  meana  of  fiiaion.  This  operatioa  is  conducted  in  a 
blal^filIIlace,  the  form  and  ooniitruction  of  which  will  be 
andentood  flrom  the  Mbwiiig  neetion.  The  interior  of  this 


fimiace  in  the  broadest  part,  which  is  called  the  bothea,  is 
uiially  from  14  to  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  this  is  graduidly 
decreased  to  about  half  that  diameter  at  the  top.  The  whole 
ti  built  of  masonry,  the  lining  to  the  furnace  being  com- 
piMd  of  fire-bricks  carefully  jointed  together  with  fire-clay: 
the  whole  furnace  is  strongly  bound  together  with  iron 
aoops  or  stays.  The  furnace  is  aeain  contracted  below  the 
,  boihes,  and  into  this  lower  part  the  molted  iron  &lls  as  it 
i>  formed.  The  ground-plan  of  this  lower  part  of  the  fur- 
is  constructed  according  to  the  following  diagram, 
lAen  the  unshaded  square  lu  the  centre  r^reienta  the 


'■nth,  and  is  about  .3  feet  square.  The  three  tubt^s  lead- 
*jt to Uiis  hearth  (two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  section 
***|«).  and  which  are  called  fuyer««,  are  used  for  iniro- 
^jpS  ^  blast  of  air  required  to  give  the  degree  of  in- 
^KAne  to  the  beat  whieh  is  neoessarv  for  fusin;:  ih«  ore 
PC.  N*7M  - 


The  furnace  is  charged  from  the  top  with  eaitain  propor 
tions  of  iron-ore,  of  coke,  and  of  limestone.   The  ore  mu»* 
previously  have  been  roasted  or  calcined  in  a  kiln,  in  order 
to  drive  oflT  the  water,  sulphur,  and  arwnic,  with  which  it  is 
more  or  less  combined  in  its  native  state :  by  this  proces 
it  loses  one-sixth  part  of  its  weight.    A  furnace  of  the  sin 
commonly  used  in  Wales  will  produce  from  5  to  6  tons  of 
pig-iron  in  twelve  hours.   For  the  largest  quantity  the  fur 
pace  must  be  charged  pn^ssively  with  15  tons  of  roasted 
iron-ora,  224  tons  of  coke,  and  about  6  tons  of  limestone. 
These  ingredients  are  supplied  at  fiO  charges,  and  must  be 
mtiraately  mixed  togetherf  in  the  ftimace.  The  limestone 
must  be  broken  into  small  pieces;  its  use  is  to  act  as  a  flux 
to  the  ore  and  promote  its  fUsfon.   Hie  beat  that  woold  be 
produced  in  any  furnace  by  merely  setting  fin  to  the  fuel 
which  is  contained  in  it  would  be  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  fusion  of  the  ore,  if  its  intenseness  were  not  pro-' 
inoted  by  the  forcing  in  of  a  current  or  blast  of  air.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong  mechanical  force, 
and  of  late  years  the  agency  of  steam  has  been  most  com- 
tnonly  employed  for  this  purpose.   Water-wheels,  where 
they  can  be  had,  are  of  course  cheaper  agents ;  but  there 
are  not  many  places  where  a  sufficiently  copious  and  re- 
gular supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  can  be  commanded,  and 
«ie  success  of  an  iron-work  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
&ilure  of  the  blast  in  any  d^ee  for  even  a  short  time. 
Steam-engines  ere  therefore  usually  prefened.  This  power 
is  applied  to  the  working  of  a  blowing  cylinder,  whieh  may 
be  four  times  the  area  of  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine. 
If  the  blast  thus  produced  were  passed  immediately  from 
the  blowing  cylinder  through  the  tuyeres  to  the  Airnace,  the 
effect  would  be  intermitting  and  irregular,  ceasing  at  the 
end  of  each  stroke  of  the  steam-piston.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience the  blast  is  carried  into  an  intermediate  eham* 
her  of  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  shape,  called  a  regulator 
and  as  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  condensation  when  admUted, 
its  effixt  to  expand  itself  again  to  its  natural  volume  causes 
the  continuous  and  regular  supply  to  the  fUmace  whieh  is 
necessary.   Tlie  air  thus  forced  into  the  furnace  keeps  the 
heat  at  the  degree  of  intenseness  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  smelting  of  the  ore.    Until  the  last  few  years  the  air 
thus  supplied  was  uniformly  at  the  temperetun  of  the  at- 
mosphere from  which  it  was  immediately  taken,  and  the 
effect  was  not  only  to  produce  a  lower  degree  of  heat, 
but  also  to  supply  a  quantity  of  moisture  which  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  smelting  process.    Atmospheric  air  always 
contains  moisture  in  some  d^ee  or  other,  hut  holds  a 
larger  proportion  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  for  a  very  ob- 
vious reason,  and  this  causes  the  Aimaces  not  to  work 
so  well  in  summer  as  in  winter.    By  the  previous  dry  - 
ing  and  heating  of  the  air  these  inconveniences  are  reme 
died,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  lessened,  and  the  absence 
of  moisture  is  said  to  have  a  beneficial  etfect  upon  the  qua- 
lit>'  of  the  iron  produced.   This  improvement  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Neilson,  of  the  Clyde  Iron-works,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent.   It  is  juvbable  that  when,  bv 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  patent,  this  invention  mav 
be  freely  used  without  compensation  to  the  inventor,  it  wit 
be  adopted  universally ;  at  present  it  is  used  only  partially, 
but  still  in  an  increasing  degree,  and  its  adoption  has  verv 
recently  made  great  progress  in  France,  where  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  the  government  engineers,  after 
one  of  them,  M.  Le  Play,  had  investigated  the  subject  in 
Scotland  in  1836.   The  air,  before  it  is  forced  into  the  ftir- 
nace,  is  heated  in  cast-iron  vessels  to  about  300®  Fahr.,  and 
is  thus  more  nearly  than  when  at  its  natural  temperature 
in  acondition  to  support  combustion.   The  saving  of  fuel  in  ' 
the  fhmaee  is  found  to  exceed  by  ten  times  its  weight  the 
quantity  of  coal  used  for  the  preliminary  heating  of  the  air. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  improved  quality  of  hot-blast  iron  is 
the  result  of  the  state  of  diTness  which  is  thus  attuned. 

The  iron  is  run  fWnn  the  ftimaoe  every  twelve  houn,  by 
tapping  it  in  the  iVont.  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  at  the  side  on  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  dia- 
gram, there  is  no  tuyere  introduced.  When  the  fur- 
uace  is  Upped  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  into  channels 
formed  in  the  sand  of  the  smelting-house  floor.  The  names 
of  tow-metal  and  pig-metal,  which  were  originally  given  bv 
the  workmen,  signify  in  one  case  the  blocks  of  iron  whiph 
are  formed  in  tlie  lar^e  main  channels,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  smaller  blocks  which  are  formed  in  smaller  side 
«liannelB  communicating  with  the  larger  ones  ;  these  name» 
were  adiptod  from  the  fanoieft  r^^mbUnca  of  ihcvoafc' 
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Mtal  to  a  BOW  and  her  litter  of  pigs:  this  is  iron  m  its 
crudest  state.  The  weight  of  matetws  lost  in  its  produe- 
tion  is  somewhat  greater  thsa  that  of  the  furi  used ;  taking 
into  account  the  refuse  cinder  and  ashes  with  the  metal,  the 
vhda  does  not  wei^h  quite  so  much  as  the  ore  and  lime 
that  have  been  put  into  the  furnace,  hugt  heaps  of  cini^r 
ue  gradually  accumulated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iran- 
wor&t  and  give  a  dreary  aspect  to  the  country. 

The  quality'  of  pig-iron  varies  according  to  the  purposes 
fttf  which  it  IS  intended,  and  depends  not  only  upon  the 
quality  of  the  ore.  but  also  upon  that  of  the  fuel  The 
principal  division  is  into  foundry-irou  and  fbrge-tron,  the 
former  being  used  for  castings,  the  latter  for  conversion 
into  malleabw  iron.  Foundiy-iroa  is  ftirther  divided  into 
three  qualities,  distinguished  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3. 
No.  1  contains  a  laiwe  proportion  of  carbon,  whtdi  it  has 
acquired  from  the  coke  used  in  smelting,  and  the  quali^ 
of  which  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
this  kind  of  iron,  which  is  soft  and  very  fluid  when  melted, 
so  that  it  will  run  into  the  finest  and  most  delicate  forms 
the  moulder  can  pioduoe.  No.  3  contains  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  carbon ;  it  is  harder  Uiui  No.  1,  closer  grained, 
and  <^  more  regular  fracture ;  it  is  more  refteetory  in  the 
Aimace,  and  does  not  run  so  freely  when  melted  as  No.  1, 
but  as  it  is  harder  and  stronger  it  is  preferred  for  purposes 
where  strength  and  durability  are  required  in  preference  to 
ilelicacy  of  form :  these  two  kinds  are  unfit  for  conversion 
into  bar-iron.  No.  3  varies  in  the  same  direction  as  No.  3, 
but  in  a  (peater  degree,  flrom  the  qualities  of  No.  1 ;  it  is 
used  for  many  kinds  of  heavy  work  where  it  has  to  bear 
j^at  strains  aud  is  exposed  to  constant  wear.  Forve-iron 
18  divided  also  into  three  qualities,  and  is  distinguistied  as 
bright  iron,  motUtd  iron,  and  white  iron,  which  names  are 
indicative  of  the  appearance  whicli  each  quality  presents  to 
the  eye ;  they  all  of  them  contain  some  carbon,  but  less 
than  foundry-iron,  and  in  proportions  diminishing  in  the 
order  in  whioh  they  are  here  mentioned,  white  iron  having 
the  smallest  proportion  of  any,  and  being  exceedingly  hard ; 
its  fluidi^  too  is  io  small  that  it  runs  with  difficulty  into 
the  ohnimels  provided  to  receive  it  at  the  first  smelting,  and 
it  is  altogether  incapable  of  being  afterwards  used  for 
foundry  purposes. 

Fonre  or  bar  iron  is  pig-iron  freed  from  carbon  and  oxy- 
geiu  The  first  operation  for  producing  this  change  is  called 
refining,  and  is  t>erformed  in  small  low  furnaces  about  three 
foot  square  at  the  base,  having  the  bottom,  or  hearth,  of  fire- 
bricks, and  the  sides  of  cast-iron,  made  hollow  to  allow  a 
stream  of  water  to  pass  constantly  tbrougb,  which  prevents 
their  bein^  quickly  burnt  away ;  near  the  to|)  are  holes  for 
the  insertion  of  blast-pipes.  These  refineries  have  iron 
doors  at  the  back,  hut  are  open  in  front;  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  chimney  of  briok-vork  carried  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  level  of  the  hearth  in 
front  is  a  hde  similar  to  that  in  the  amelting-furaace  for 
ruuning  out  the  melted  metaL  Hits  communieatea  with  a 
flat  mould  of  cast-iron  20  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  placed 
over  a  cistern  of  water  with  which  its  under  surface  is  in 
contact,  and  which  serves  to  cast  the  metal  rapidly  as  it 
runs  into  the  mould.  The  iron  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion 
in  the  refinery  for  some  time  exposed  to  an  intense  heat 
produced  by  a  strong  bloat.  From  the  sudden  cooling  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the  plate  when  run  into  the  mould  is 
very  brittle :  when  broken  the  fracture  presents  a  bright 
silvery  appearance.  The  operation  of  refining  requires  about 
two  hours  for  its  performance,  and  as  the  weight  of  each 

£late  when  run  out  is  about  one  ton,  each  refinery  is  cape- 
le  of  being  to  yield  about  70  tons  weekly.  From 

32  to  S3  hundM-weight  of  pig-iron  are  required  to  produce 
one  ton  of  refined  iron,  ana  from  10  to  12  owt.  of  coke  is 
used  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  process  employed  for  making  bars  is  called 
puddling,  and  is  pnfbrmed  in  a  reverberatoiy  furnace, 
thenoe  railed  a  puddling-ftunace:  the  structure  of  this  fUr- 
nace  will  be  explained  by  the  foUowing  dianam:— In  this 
diagram  a  is  the  grate,  which  is  supplied  wiui  coal  through 
a  door  in  the  side.  The  refined  metad  broken  in  small  frag- 
ments is  placed  in  the  body  of  thefumaoe  h,  over  which  the 
ftame  is  made  to  play  in  its  passage  to  tfae  chimney  c. 

The  degree  of  toe  draft  is  regulated  by  a  damper  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  whioh  is  alwut  30  feet  high.  Such  is 
the  inteiueness  the  heat  in  these  fhmaoes,  that  whan 
the  damper  is  raised  the  flame  is  sometimes  oanied  to  the 
top  of  UN  duanej.   The  quantity  of  icAned  nntal  put 
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into  this  puddltnff-ftiraaoe  at  each  charge  is  ftan  H  to  4 

owt.  In  about  half  an  hour  from  the  charging  of  the  tax- 
nace  the  metal  begins  to  mdt  The  pnddler  then  obeervea. 
tbroueh  a  small  hole  provided  for  Uiat  purpose  and  for  the 
introduction  of  bis  tools,  the  iffogress  of  the  work.  The 
business  of  the  pnddler  is  so  to  dispose  of  the  pieose  of 
metal,  moving  them  by  means  of  his  tools,  as  to  ensure  an 
equable  application  of  heat  to  the  mass.  When  the  whole 
quantity  is  f\illy  melted,  the  pnddler  stirs  the  metal  about 
briskly,  changing  his  tools  continually  that  they  may  not  be 
melted.  By  means  of  this  agitation  the  meUl  rives  off  an 
elastio  fluid,  and  after  a  time  beeomes  thick,  and  grows  in- 
oreasingly  so,  until  it  loses  all  fluidity  and  forms  into 
lumps.  The  contente  of  the  fUmace  are  then  divided  into 
five  or  six  portions  by  the  puddler,  and  each  is  made  up  \if 
means  of  his  tools  into  a  spherical  form.  These  l^ls  are 
technically  called  bloomt.  Being  token  from  the  puddling- 
fumace  they  are  uubiRcted  each  to  10  or  20  blows  frcMn  a 
heavy  hammer  (called  shingling),  which  makes  them  mors 
compact  and  gives  them  a  shape  more  convenient  for  going^ 
through  the  rollers.  The  form  and  construction  of  these 
rollers  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram,   nie  bloom  ia 


passed  in  succession  through  the  hoioi  in  a,  beginning  with 
the  largest  and  proceeding  to  the  smallest ;  it  is  then  passed 
tbrougti  the  grooves  in  the  second  roller  £,  and  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  requisite  Width  and  thickness,  havins;  by 
these  several  processes  been  converted  fVom  a  fusible,  bard, 
and  brittle  substance,  to  a  tough  and  elastic  bar  which  is 
hardly  fusible,  and  whidi  from  its  property  of  yielding  and 
altering  its  form  under  the  hammer  has  aoqutred  the  name 
of  malleable  iron. 

Tbo  quantity  of  refined  metal  required  to  make  one  ton 
of  these  rough  bars  is  about  22  cwt.,  and  the  Quantity  of  coal 
consumed  in  the  process  is  about  17  cwt  Tne  bora,  when  , 
they  have  been  passed  through  these  rollers,  and  while  yeC 
hot,  are  cut  into  convenient  tengtbs  and  taken  to  the  ball- 
ing-ftimoce,  the  shape  and  construction  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  puddling-fumace.  In  this  balling-fumaoe  the 
bars  are  piled  evenly,  so  that  one  bar  does  not  project  beyond 
another.  Several  of  these  piles,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  five  or  six  bars,  ore  placed  at  once  in  the  flirnace,  and 
when  sufficiently  heated,  so  that  they  will  weld  together, 
the  piles  are  tuen  out  separately  and  are  passed  antin 
through  rollers  similar  in  construction  to  those  described 
abov^  but  diffaring  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  their 
orifices  and  grooves,  so  that  either  round  or  flat  or  square 
rods  and  bars  may  be  {ttoduoed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
maker,  and  these  when  mighed  and  put  up  into  bundles 
are  ready  for  sale. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  quanti^ 
of  iron  made  in  this  country.  Estimates  have  been  formed 
at  different  periods,  but  these  are  at  best  but  approxinmr- 
tions  to  the  truth :  these  estimates  are  as  under: — 

1740    .    .    .    17,000  Tons. 

178S    .    .    .    68,000  „ 

1796    .    .    .  135.000 

1806    ,    .    .  SM),0«0  H 

1820    .    .    .  400JNA    .  . 
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Man  neuatiy  (ia  1&36)  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
already  nMntioned  as  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
French  gaTernment,  M.  Le  Play,  having  visited  every  iron- 
work in  the  United  Kiagdom,  ascertained  that  the  quantity 
produced  was  one  million  of  toes,  which  was  probably  not 
beFond  the  truth  at  that  time.  In  the  following  year  several 
Ihmacea  were  put  out  of  blast,  bat  it  is  probable  that  the 
quantity  in  1838  will  again  reach,  if  it  w  not  exceed,  the 
qoanti^  jiut  mentioned.  The  quantity  ot  iron  conveyed 
npon  toe  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  canaU  in 
1^37  amounted  to  256,810  tons,  including  30,000  tons  of 
raflway  iron  ftom  the  Dowlais  works  alone. 

The  manufiteture  of  iron  has  inoreaied  very  considentUy 
of  late  years  in  France,  and  ainee  the  eatablishment  of 
mining  inspectors  in  that  coiintiy  we  know  precise^  the 
quantiQr  produced  irithin  the  year.  Since  1832  the  produce 
has  been — 

Fig  Iran.  HallMbU  lion. 

Tont.  Tool. 

1832  .    .    .    221,660      .    .     .  141,336 

1833  .    .    .    232,$59      .    .    .  149,982 

1834  .    .    .    265.038     ,    .    .  174.507 

1835  .    .    .    290.378     .    .    .  206,396 

1836  .    .    .    303.739      .    .    .  201.691 
The  iron  tmde  of  England  in  all  its  various  branches  is 

of  very  great  importance.  Its  growth  since  1814  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  exports  in  each  year : — ' 
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See  Mamtfaetura  qf  Iron  in  the  '  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge.' 

IRON.  Medieinal  Properties   [Chaltbute  Spbinos.] 
IRON  BRIDGES.  [Kudoes.] 
IRONY  ((/(Mtfviia),  a  reflned  species  of  ridicule,  which 
nndu  the  guise  of  earnestness  and  simplicity  exposes  all 
ondue  pretensions,  even  while  it  professes  to  honour  and 
admit  them.    It  stands  inlermediate  between  nai'vet^  or 
fraok  simplicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  banter  and  persiflage, 
on  the  other.   From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
consciousness  and  intention  of  ridicule,  which  object  again 
■  more  covert  and  leas  transparent  in  irony  than  in  the 
tatter.   By  Aristotle  the  ironical  is  opposed  to  the  boastful 
(ry  dXa?o>^),  and  as  a  middle  term  between  the  iwohe  places 
the  truthful  (riv  <iXv»i9).    The  Latins  translated  the  word 
irony  by  '  dissimulation'  which  however  Quintilian  (lib.  ix., 
e.  S)  diaappnivei  of  as  ver^  inadequate,  and  prefemd  the 
or^nal.  for  wfateb  we  are  indebted  to  the  refinement  of  the 
Athenians,  among  whom  Socrates,  the  master  in  this  art,  was 
esQed  emphaticuly  the  Ironical  (i  ilpuv).   The  strict  ety- 
oologT  of  the  term  is  very  doubtful.    One  explana- 
tion, looking  to  the  so-oatled  Socratic  method  of  quea- 
tkm  and  answer,  takes  it  to  mean  simply  'the  interrog^r ;' 
while  another  would  derive  it  from  »lpuv,  lo  fasten,  which 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  skill  wbraewith  Socrates  re- 
duced ihe  sophists  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  fixed 
aod  stable  point  for  discussion,  instead  of  loose  and  slippery 
declamation,  which,  as  more  favourable  to  delusion  and 
Mlacy.  they  preferred.   Both  explanations  equally  leave 
oat  of  cou^deration  that  element  of  latent  mockery  which 
predomioates  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  hut  which 
aaxprobably  onlyaeeessory  lo  the  original  idea.    For  while 
the8M%)US  object  of  the  Socratic  irony,  in  which  he  repre- 


sented himself  as  desirous  to  learn  of  tlusse  whose  chiim  to 
wisdom  he  laboured  to  expose,  was  to  awaken  reHectioo 
by  the  development  of  the  oonsoiousness,  ho  nevertheless 
combined  with  to  all  the  Attio  urbanity  and  wit.  It  was 
consequently  of  two  kinds,  a  finer  and  a  grosser,  acoordiag 
as  he  iiad  to  do  with  the  more  presumptuous  arrogance  of 
the  sophists,  whose  undue  and  pernicious  reputation  he 
sought  to  subvert,  or  with  those  younger  but  not  less  con- 
ceited spirits,  who  yet  sought  his  society  for  the  sake  ol 
benefit  and  improvement  and  tiierefore  required  a  raildet 
and  more  merciful  treatmont. 

The  ironical  argument  prooeeda  in  simulated  ignorance, 
and  by  (Appearing  to  agree  with  those  whom  iu  purpose 
is  to  refute^  in  Itolding  certain  erroneous  opinion*  and 
maxims,  brings  out  the  antagonism  of  truth  to  error,  and 
gradually  involves  them  in  inextricable  difficulties.  On 
this  account  it  has  been  considered  a  speoiea  of  apt^ogicid 
argument  (r$£  uc  ASivanv  Awaymy^eU  or  reduetio  ad  ab> 
surdum. 

4s  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  it  is  correctly  defined  to  be  that 
mode  in  which  our  words  convey  a  sense  directly  contrary 
to  what  we  express,  but  agreeable  to  what  we  mean  and  are 
understood  to  mean.  (BMttie,ilfepvW  Seience,c.i.i  ),p.  4.) 
In  an  oppoaite  and  somewhat  extended  sense  those  mistakes 
have  been  called  ironical  wherein  our  intended  anpressiona 
receive  an  inverted  signification. 

Since  the  essence  of  irony  consists  in  its  seriow  and 
seeming  simplicity,  it  is  es^ntiol  to  its  successful  applica- 
tion that  it  should  advance  gradually  to  its  ultimate  c^jeet 
of  expoiiure,  and  neither  lose  its  oovert  character  by  rising 
too  suddenly  to  exara^tion  and  extremes,  nor  yet  so 
closely  veil  itself  but  that  the  intention  of  ridicule  may  ap- 
pear through  the  assumed  m^sk  of  earnestneis  and  sim- 
plicity, 

Of  English  writers  Swift  contains  the  strongest  and  the 
most  numerous  examples  of  irony. 

IROQUOIS,  or  MOHAWKS.  %n  Indian  tnbe  m 
North  America,  formerly  known  also  under  the  name  of 
Mengwe,  or  Six  Nations;  inhabited  the  oountry  between 
the  present  town  of  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario.  This 
once  powerful  and  numerous  tribe  gradually  diminished  as 
the  European  settlements  in  their  country  increased,  and 
at  present  the  number  of  individuals  composing  it  probably 
does  not  exceed  1600.  They  inhabit  two  villages  not  fiv 
from  the  southern  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Cogh- 
nawaga,  opposite  the  island  of  Montreal,  oontains  about  90U 
inhabitants,  and  St.  Regis  more  than  700.  The  last-meu- 
tioned  village  is  situated  where  the  boundary-line  between 
Canada  and  tlie  United  States  strikes  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, so  that  one  half  of  the  village  is  within  the  British 
territories  and  the  other  belongs  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  Iroquois  have  quits  changed  their  manner  of  life; 
they  dwivB  their  suosistenoB  from  the  produce  of  their 
fields,  in  which  they  cultivate  rye,  Indian  com,  potatoes, 
and  peas,  and  from  the  rearing  of  some  poultry  and  hogs. 
They  also  fish  and  hunt,  but  these  are  no  longer  considered 
their  principal  employment  Their  language,  which  tiivf 
still  speak,  differs  codsiderably  from  that  of  the  Creas,  who 
inhabit  the  countiy  farther  west,  but  does  imt  senn  to  dilhr 
firom  that  of  the  Wyandots.  Nadowessies,  and  Asseeneepoy- 
tuck,  and  hence  the  language  of  all  these  tribes  is  called 
Iroquois. 

(Bouchetle.  Tf^>ogr,  Diction,  q/*  Lotoer  Canada  ;  CarvM's 
Travelt  through  North  America ;  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
Franklin's  First  Journey  to  the  PoUa-  Sea.) 

IRRATIONAL  QUANTITY.  The  distinction  between 
(quantity  in  general  and  number,  or  rather  between  the  ra- 
tio of  quantity  to  quantity,  and  that  of  nuvrtwr  to  number, 
has  begtm  to  appear  in  the  article  Incouhensdiublb.  of 
which  the  present  may  be  taken  as  a  continuation.  It  there 
appears  that  there  are  suoh  things  as  magnitudes  whidi  are 
not  in  the  proportion  of  any  one  number  to  any  other; 
^ugh  if  we  may  use  numbers  as  great  as  we  please,  we 
can  find  a  pair  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  we  please  in  the 
ratio  of  any  two  given  incommensurable  quantities. 

According  to  the  modern  use  of  the  term  irrational,  it 
simply  means  not  expressible  by  a  finite  fraction.  Ibe 
word  ratio,  or  its  equivalent  X6yoe,  does  not  here  mean 
reason,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  mathematical 
proportion.  A  quantity  whose  proportion  to  the  unit  of 
quantity  cannot  oe  expressed  aritluneticaUy,  that  is,  by  a 
whole  nombn,  or  afiaetioo,  is  'inexpresable  by  an|arithF 
netieid  ratu^'  or  *arithDiMle^,jf^^^4j/^^^^4@^ 
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*  irrational/  This  explanation  is  very  important,  since  the 
ttudent  might  otherwise  be  led  to  suppose  that  irrational 
meant  unreasonable,  or  absurd.  Suppose  for  example  that 
we  have  a  geometrical  problem  which  we  solve  by  the 
application  of  arithmetic,  taking  a  certain  line  to  be  one, 
and  applying  the  fundamentd  principles  explained  in 
RBCTAMatx.  Suppose  the  problem  thus  reduoihle  to  the 
sdution  of  it*  =  2,  or  the  quantity  sought  i>  such  a  fkvction 
as  multiplied  by  itaelf  will  give  2.  The  arithmetical  answer 
:s  very  simple ;  there  is  no  saoh  fraction.  But  Is  the  prob< 
lem  therefore  impossible?  By  no  means;  for  the  line 
required  must  he  tbe  diagonal  of  a  square  whose  side  is  the 
linear  unit.  ViFbat  then  is  the  reason  for  our  not  being 
able  to  produce  an  arithmetical  solution  ?  Because  the 
ratio  of  the  line  sought  to  the  linear  unit  given  is  not  to  be 
expressed  arithmetically,  or  is  in  the  preceding  sense  irra- 
tional. The  student  has  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  be 
must  be  taught  (if  he  have  not  learnt  it  before)  that  arith- 
metic is  not  the  science  of  all  ratios  or  relative  magnitudes, 
hut  only  of  the  ratios  or  relative  magnitudes  of  those  quan- 
tities which  are  made  by  putting  tt^ther  quantiltes  which 
are  all  equal  to  one  another.  The  senses  alone  would  never 
make  this  distinction,  and  those  who  desire  noUiing  more 
than  sensible  evidenoe  in  their  mathematical  studies  need 
not  attend  to  it;  unfbrtunately  the  present  bent  of  such 
pursuits  tends  to  inexactness,  not  explicitly  avowed,  but 
wearinff  the  appearance  of  absolute  rigor. 

The  student  who  begins  to  extract  the  square  root  of 
numbers  is  allowed  to  place  the  symbol  of  that  process  over 
numbers  which  do  not  admit  of  its  performance,  t»  a/2, 
a/  3,  &c.  These  symbols  are  reasoned  on  as  if  they  repre- 
sented IVactions,  and  arithmetical  deductions  are  drawn; 
but  when  it  is  required  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  then  the 
possibility  of  determining  their  arithmetical  values  is  denied, 
and  it  i«  implied  that  they  have  an  existence  which  can  only 
bo  approximately  represented.  Thus,  since  1*4142  multi- 
plied by  itself  gives  2  very  nearly;  it  is  said  that  1'4142  is 
very  nearly  the  square  root  of  S.  This  method,  which  is 
indispensaoly  necessary  in  practice,  should  not  be  allowed 
m  perlhtAly  strict  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  just  to  say  that 
3  has  no  squara  root,  but  that  since  fractions  very  near  to 
C  have  square  roots,  therefore  these  square  roots  are  very 
near  to  tne  non-existent  square  root  of  2.  It  is  only  in  a 
pn>iK:rly  extended  arithmetic,  which  by  express  agreement 
admits  of  extended  symbols  of  ratio,  that  it  can  be  lawful  to 
speak  of  the  square  root  of  2.  [Ratio.]  Waiving  this  point 
for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  further  considerations,  confining 
ourselves  to  those  irrational  quantities  which  arise  from  taking 
Ihe  square  roots  of  numbers,  but  premising  that  similar 
remarks  might  be  made  on  cube,  fourth,  &e.  roots.  If  we  take 
the  series  of  numbers  1,2, 3,&c.,and  extract  the  square  root 
of  each,  wa  thereby  obtain  (1.)  the  original  series  1,2,  3,  &c., 
hy  means  of  1 ,  ^4,  ^9.  See. :  (2.)aseriesormultiples  of 
V2,  nsmely.  »/ IS,  &c.,  which  are  V2,  2V2, 

3a/2,&c.  ;  (3.)  a  stmilnr  series  of  multiples  of  and 
to  on  ad  inQnitum.    The  primitive  numbers  are  either 

?rime  numbers  or  products  of  different  prime  numbers, 
'hui!  we  have  a  series  of  multiples  of  V(7x  5),  but  not  of 
V(7  X  7  X  5),  since  this  last  is  7  VS,  and,  with  its  multi- 
ples, is  included  in  those  of  V  i.  Any  two  quuntitics  in  the 
same  series  are  commL-nsurables ;  thus  7  V  1 0  and  12  V  1 0 
are  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  10,  and  have  V  1(1  for  a  com- 
mon measure:  hut  any  two  which  are  in  different  series 
are  incoromensurables ;  thus  »/ 10  and  V  11  have  no  com- 
mon measure  whatsoever.  And  the  sum  or  difference  of 
any  two  incommensurable  quantities  is  incommensurable 
with  either;  thus  we  can  fbrm  infinite  seta  of  binomials, 
such  as  V2+  */3,  VlO-i-  VH.  V19  -  V5,  &C  no 
one  of  which  shntl  be  commensurable  with  any  other. 

The  square  root  of  any  arithmetical  fhiction  is  commen- 
surable with  that  of  the  product  of  its  numerator  and  de- 
nominator: thus  is  1  V  IS-  And  the  reciprocal  of 
any  square  root  is  commensurable  with  that  square  root: 
thus  1  -r  V  7  is  j  V  7.  Also  the  fraction  made  by  any  two 
uf  the  binomials  ju»t  described  is  commensurable  with  the 
product  ofsome  similar  pair:  thus 

V3+  V5 

If  we  take  the  square  lOot  of  one  of  the  proeedin^'  uiiio- 
niials,  as  V  (4/3  +  .^fi)  we  huve  a  newtiuantity.  not  com- 
ttuiuunble  with  any  oj'  chow  just  inentiuned.  excvpt  oiiW 


in  certain  eases  pointed  out  by  the  following  theuv 
a  and  b  be  two  numbers,  of  which  a  is  the  gieatar ' 

If  a  and  a  —  6  be  both  square  numben,  let  a  =1^*  a  —  I 
=  Q*,  and  we  have 

Though  Euclid  was  not  acquainted  wHh  any  direct  alge 
braical  process,  yet  he  carried  the  distinction  of  incommen- 
surable quantities  to  the  length  of  a  complete  subdivision 
of  all  the  possible  cases  which  can  be  contained  in  the  for- 
mula V  ( V  d  ±  */  b).  We  are  induced  to  give  an  aeconnt 
of  his  tenth  book,  because  there  does  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
exist  any  such  thing  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  student. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  description  of  its 
details  in  any  form  whatsoever.  In  old  geometrical  writings 
references  to  the  classiBcation  of  this  book  are  not  unflv- 
quently  met  with.  If  we  take  any  given  lihe  to  represent 
the  unit  of  length,  and  if  a,  b,  &c.,  represent  lines  com- 
meninrable  witn  this  uni^  arithmetically  exprMsad,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  common  geometry  shows  now  to 
find  the  lines  expressed  by  Va>  ^\  &&  All  suchlinea 
Euclid  terms  rational,  all  others  iirational  {pt/rSQ  and  oXoyoc) ; 
and  any  area  which  bein^  formed  into  a  sijuare  has  a  n- 
tional  side,  he  calls  a  rational  area ;  that  is  m  hot  any  area 
which  is  commensurable  (avitftirpoi)  with  the  square  unit, 
is  rational.  The  term  for  tbe  square  on  a  line  is  its  potoer 
(Ivva/us)  and  iVom  this  comes  the  algebraical  use  of  th« 
word  power.  Thus  when  he  says  that  two  lines  are  only 
commensurable  in  power,  he  means  that  the  squares  on 
them  are  commensurable,  but  not  tbe  lines  themselves.  A 
mean,  or  medial  line  (/Uvoc),  is  the  mean  proportional  be- 
tween two  incommensurable  rational  lines,  and  is  such  as 
can  be  re|jresented  in  algebra  by  Voi  where  a  is  commen- 
surable with  the  unit :  and  a  medial  area  is  the  mean  pro* 
portional  between  two  ntHmal  areas,  and  its  number  of 
squara  units  majr  be  renresented  by  V  a. 

A  line  which  is  maae  by  putting  bother  (<riw6(«c)  two 
incommensurable  rational  lines  is  called  a  line  of  two  names 
(Ik  Svo  ivon^ruv),  or  a  binomial  line ;  while  one  which  is 
made  by  taking  away  (d^fptinc)  the  lesser  of  two  incom- 
mensurable rational  lines  from  the  greater,  is  called  an 
apotom£  (airoro/tq)  literally,  off-cut.  The  binomial  there- 
fore has  one  of  the  forms  a+  n/  b  and  V  a  +  V  6,  while 
the  apotomi  has  one  of  tbe  forms  tja~  Jh,  o—  ij 
tj  b—a.  Six  distinct  species  of  each  sort  of  line  are  found, 
and  in  connection  with  each  set  of  six  is  another  similar  set, 
which  a  modem  mathematiciim  would  describe  as  composed 
of  the  squara  rootsof  tbe  flnt  set.  But  Euclid  describe  the 
i-quare  roots,  as  we  diould  call  them,  i^reviously  to  the  lines 
themselTcs,  and  in  order  to  render  thu  ariide  more  a^-ait- 
ahle  to  thoiie  who  look  through  the  tenth  book,  we  shall  do 
the  same.  The  whole  amounts  to  this,  that  taking  a  given 
line  as  the  unit  and  standard,  Euclid  separates  the  lines  re- 
presented by  tJ  {ij a  ±  ij h),  where  a  and  b  are  commen- 
surable with  the  standard  unit,  into  twenty-flvo  distinct 
classes,  no  one  of  which  contains  any  lines  commensurable 
with  those  of  any  other  class.  Tbe  following  enumeration 
contains  the  order  in  which  theymnke  their  appearance:  a. 
b,  &c.,  representing  lines  commensurable  with  the  standard 
unit;  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F.  the  six  binomial  lines :  V A,  V  B, 
&c.,  those  connected  with  them ;  U,  V,  W>  X,  Y,  Z,  Iho 
six  apotomte ;  V  U,  V  V,  &o.,  those  eonneeted  with  them. 

It  is  however  to  be  noticed  that  Euclid  does  not  use  tbe 
term  unit,  hut  supposes  a  rational  line,  to  wbidi  he  makes 
reference.  Thus  when  he  mentions  in  one  place  a  rational 
line  and  a  fourth  binomial,  he  means  that  tbe  fourth  binomial 
shall  be  related  to  that  rational  line  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  following  definition  will  connect  it  with  the  moderr. 
phrase,  the  standard  unit. 

(1).  a,  b,  &c.,  lines  commensurable  with  the  unit 

(2j.  rja,  f/b,  &c.,  lines  commensurable  in  power  vitl. 
the  unit.    These  two  heads  include  the  rational  lines. 

(3).  %J(L,  i/b,  &c.,  medial  lines,  descpbed  by  Euclid  as 
lines  oqual  in  power  to  the  rectangle  of  incommensurabl* 
rational  lines. 

(  ).  VAhastheform  t/a-^rn/b.  Abinoraiallinegenerally. 
This  case  contains  all  tbe  six  hereafter  described  and  num 
bered,  for  which  reason  the  numbering  is  here  lefl  blank, 
lliere  is  a  propoiition  which  we  should  now  (Uimiciata  by 
saying  that  the  square  [5^^^i^ogi@®tiM^t  spmim 
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(A)  in  OM  or  other,  and  may  be  either,  of  the  six  binoniialft. 

I'O.  VB  has  the  form  ( Va+  i/bi  i/x,  where  o&r  is  a 
(quire  Dualjer.  It  is  the  first  species  of  line  compoeed  of 
tvo  medisla,  or  a  fint  bt-medial.  and  U  compounded  of  two 
nadiik,  Thieh  make  a  rational  rectangle  (iMhs  Ik  S6o 

(5)  .  VC  has  the  form  (  Va+ V^>  vhere  abx  is  not 
a  square  number.  It  is  the  second  species  of  lino  com- 
poied  of  two  ^edials,  or  a  second  bi-mediai,  and  in  com- 
pounded of  two  medial  lines,  which  make  a  medial  rectangle 
^hia  it  S(>9  fiimv  livripa). 

(6)  .  VD  baa  the  form  V  (a+  »/b)  +  V  (a  —  />/b),  where 
^-b  is  not  a  square.  It  ia  described  by  Euclid  as  com- 
posed of  two  straight  lines,  incommensurable  in  power, 

I  vboie  tqoBres  tweLlier  make  a  rational  space,  but  whose 
ractangle  is  a  medial  space,  and  is  called  by  him  a  greater 
IhieOM^  ttiHtrv). 

(7) .  VE  haa  the  fbrm  ,/  (Va+  V6)  +  */  {»/a~  ^b). 
vbeie  a~b  it  a  square.  It  is  described  by  Euclid  as  com- 
posed of  two  straight  lines  incommennurable  in  power, 
vhow  squares  together  make  a  medial  space,  but  whose 
rectangle  is  a  rational  space ;  and  it  is  called  by  him  *  a  line 
in  power  making  a  rational  and  a  medial  space'  {tiriiia 
nrip  ml  fimv  htva^mi).  The  nomenclature  is  not  here 
quite  cwrect,  for  the  fveoeding  line,  called  a  greater  line,  is 
iltt  a  line  in  power  equal  to  a  rational  and  medial  spaoe. 

rs).  VF  haa  the  form  ^  i^a- ^b), 

vheiea-i  is  not  a  square.  It  is  d«cribed  by  Euclid  as 
composed  of  two  lines  incommensurable  in  power,  making 
both  tbe  sum  of  their  squares  and  their  retstangle  medml 
spaces  incommensurable  with  one  another ;  and  it  is  called 
'a  line  in  power  equal  to  two  medial  B|Mee>'  (iwSiia 

We  now  oome  to  the  deieription  of  the  six  binomial  lines 
dwnudves. 

(9)  .  Abas  the  form  «+ft+2^(oA).  It  is  described  by 
Endid  as  having  the  greater  term  commensurable  with  tbe 
ituidard  unit,  and  more  in  power  than  the  less  by  the 
iqaare  of  a  line  commensurable  with  itself  in  length ;  and 
in  called  the  first  binomial  line  (lAMa  U  ivo  dvo/t&rwv 

(10)  .  B  has  the  form  (a4>6+2V(ad})  where  atx 
a  a  square.  It  is  described  as  difiering  from  the  first  bi- 
nomiat  only  in  having  the  lesser  term  commensurable  with 
lb  Ituidard  unit ;  and  is  the  second  binomial  line. 

(la  C  has  the  form  (a+6+2V(aA))  Va^.  where  abx 
unota  square.  It  differs  from  the  two  preceding  onljr  in 
bather  term  being  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit. 

hi  the  first  three  binomial  lines,  reduced  to  the  form 
*/  (p  — 9)  i*  oomnwnsunble  with  t/p,  the 
SKStor  term :  in  the  last  three  these  two  are  incommen- 
sonUs. 

nS).  Dhas  the  form  a+VA.  where  a  is  greater  than 
i/b,  and  a*— A  is  not  a  square.  Euclid  describes  it  as 
kvin^  the  greater  term  more  in  power  than  the  less  by 
tbe  square  of  a  line  incommensurable  to  itself  in  length, 
tlw  tame  greater  term  being  comraensurablu  with  the 
ibndard  unit :  it  is  the  fourth  binomial  lino. 

(I3t.  B  has  the  form  a  -f  »/b,  where  f/b  is  greater  than 
s,  and  fr  —  is  not  a  square.  It  is  described  as  differing 
hm  the  preceding  by  having  the  less  term  commensurable 
■ith  the  standard  unit :  it  ia  tbe  fifth  binomial  line. 

(U>.  F  has  ihe  form  +  V&  where  a  6  is  not  a 
Kjuare.  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the  two  preceding 
b]r  nmther  term  being  commensurable  with  the  standard 
unit:  and  is  the  sixth  binomial  line. 

We  now  come  to  the  1in«  derived  from  the  apotomn,  and 
aAemrds  to  the  apotomie  themselves.  The  descriptions 
oueht  be  shortened  oy  allusion  to  the  corresponding  bino- 
Qial  lines,  but  this  would  impede  the  speedy  reference  to 
complete  meaning  of  any  one  term. 

(  )■  VU  has  the  form  Va— a/6.  An  apotom£  generally. 
Tbe  Dumberins  i*  left  blank,  as  this  class  of  lines  ib  after- 
^vds  subdiviMd.  A  proposition  is  pro^'ed,  which  we  should 
now  oiunciate  by  saying  that  the  square  root  of  an  apoiom^ 
^f  tbe  first  kind  la  one  or  other,  and  may  be  any  of  the  six 

OS).  ^  has  the  form  {^a— »/b)1l/sevhere  a&r  is  a 
^^pwe.   Euclid  describes  it  as  the  difference  of  two  medial 
■nwbicb  are  commensurable  in  power,  and  whose  ruct- 
is  a  rational  space.   He  calls  it  the  first  kind  of  apo- 
M4a  medial  line  gU«iK  aaronfiq  w^q). 


(16)  .  »/Vl  has  the  form  (Va—  »/b)Wx,  where  aitip  u  not 
a  square.  It  is  described  as  differing  firom  the  former  only 
in  the  medial  lines  containing  a  medial  spaoBi  and  is  th« 
second  apotom£  of  a  medial  line. 

(17)  .  fJXhaa  tbe  form  V  (<i-f>  V6)- V(a- wher« 
a*—b  is  not  a  square.   Euclid  descAbes  it  as  the  difference 
of  two  straight  lines  incommensurable  in  power,  the  sum 
of  whose  squares  is  rational,  and  their  rectangle  medial 
and  be  calls  if  a  lesser  line  (IvdeTa  IXaavuv). 

( 1 SJ.  VY  has  the  form  V  <  */a+  V*)—  V(  -  »/b)  where 
a—b  is  a  square.  It  is  described  as  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  is  medial,  and  tlie  rectangle 
rational :  and  Euchd  calls  it  *  a  line  which  with  a  rational 
space  makes  a  medial  space  *  (i &&fia  furi  ptirov  fuaov  rb  &Xo*> 
Toiauffa)  meaning  that  a  certain  rational  space  added  to 
the  square  on  it  makes  a  whole  space,  whiuli  is  medial. 
There  is  not  here  the  defect  of  nomenclature  mentioned  in 
(7),  for  the  preceding  line  here  can  only  be  called  '  a  line 
which  with  a  medial  8{>Bce  makes  a  rational  space.' 

(19)  .  has  the  form  i>/(^a+  V*)- V(  V*!- V6) 
where  a—b  is  not  a  square.  It  is  described  by  Euclid  as 
the  difference  of  two  lines  inoommensurable  in  power, 
liaving  the  sum  of  their  squares  and  their  rectangle  liotb 
mediid:  audit  is  called  *  a  line  which  with  a  medial  space 
makes  a  nwdial  space  (i4Ma  lurA  pka»v  fiiaov  r6  ftVov 
Totoura).  J 

The  six  apotomse  now  follow,  all  in  the  form  n/a~  *Jb\ 
in  the  first  three  ^{a—b)  is  commensurable  with  n/a,  in 
the  second  three,  incommensurable.  And  ija  is  called  the 
whole,  but  Jb  is  calh^d  the  fitted  or  adapted  line. 

(20)  .  U  has  the  form  a-^b—1>Ji(^).  The  whole  i* 
commensurable  with  the  standard  unit,  and  exceeds  it  the 
adapted  line  in  power  by  the  square  of  a  line  commen- 
surable to  itself.   Euclid  calls  this  a  first  apotomti. 

(21)  .  V  has  the  form  (a-f  A— 2V  (a*))  var  where  abx  is 
a  square.  Described  as  the  preoedinp.  except  that  only  the 
adapted  line  is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit ;  and 
is  the  second  apotom& 

(22)  .  W  has  the  form  ta+&— 3V(a6))  where o&e  is 
not  a  square.  Here  neither  the  whole  nor  the  adapted  line 
is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit;  this  is  the  third 
apotom£. 

(23)  .  X  has  the  fiirm  a—  V^where  c?—b  is  not  a  square. 
Euclid  describes  it  by  saying  that  the  whole  in  commen- 
surable with  the  standu^  unit,  and  exceed*  tbe  adapted 
line  in  power  by  the  square  of  a  line  incommeusureble 
with  itself;  and  calls  it  the  fourth  apotome. 

(24)  .  Y  has  the  form  Vi— a  where  b—a*  is  not  a  sauaru. 
Described  as  Uie  last,  excepting  that  only  tbe  adapted  line 
is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit:  it  is  the  fifth 
apotomi. 

(25)  .  Z  has  the  fbrm  t/b—tja^hfit^b—a  is  not  a  square. 
It  diflhrs  fiom  tbe  two  preceding  by  neither  term  being 
commensarable  with  the  atandara  unit:  and  is  the  sUth 
apotomi. 

Besides  obtaining  thiselBssifleation,Suclid  proves,  firstly, 
that  every  one  of  these  species  is  distinct  from  every  other, 
and  that  every  line  which  is  commensurable  with  a  line  of 
any  one  species  is  itself  a  line  of  the  same  species.  He 
shows  also  how  to  find  lines  of  every  species,  in  which  he 
direcllv  applies  the  theory  of  numbers  obtained  in  the 
Eeventh.  eighth,  and  ninth  books.  He  also  demonstrates 
that  no  straight  line  can  belong  to  one  species  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways:  proving,  for  example,  an  equivalent  to  the 
following,  that  tja-^  it/b,  if  the  terms  be  incommensurable, 
cannot  be  equal  to  n/x^i^y,  where  x  differs  from  a,  and  y 
from  b:  vmoh  he  expresses  thus: — '  a  binomial  lino  is 
divided  into  its  names  (or  terms)  in  one  point  only.*  He 
then  praves  that  the  lines  which  we  have  denoted  by  VA, 
VB,  &c,  are  derived  from  A,  B,  &Cn  in  tbe  manner  which 
justifies  our  notation.  For  instance, '  if  a  space  be  con- 
tained by  a  rational  and  a  &urth  binomial  line,  tlie  line 
equal  in  power  to  the  space  is  the  irrational  line  called  a 

Sreater  line.'  Now,  c  representing  a  rational  line,  a  fourth 
inomial  derived  flnm  it  has  tbe  form  a+  V&  where  a  is 
commensurable  with  c,  and  greater  than  V6,and  V  («'—&> 
is  not  commensurable  with  c.  His  proposition  then  amounts 
to  this,  that  V  (ca+rV6)  has  the  form 

V(«+Vy)+  VC*-Vv) 
where  2d;  is  a  rational  apace  (or  the  number  2tr  commen- 
surable with       and  a^—y  is  an  irtaticmal  spaoe,  or  that 
n*jmber  is  incommensutame  with  if.  llua.  involves,  tba 
algebraieal  pnpositioii.  that  thf,!^^  "^kS^&^fm^ 
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Wnd  ID  Bbowing  tbe  itlentity  of  the  forms,  Euclid  arrives  at 
the  manner  of  derirmg  one  from  the  other.  He  also  shows, 
in  two  propositions,  that  the  form  ij  (a+  V^)  ^ives  either 
a  hinomial  line,  or  (4),  (6),  or  (7)  of  the  preceding  enume- 
ration, and  that  V  (-v'a+^ft)  gives  eitDer  (5)  or  (8).  In 
three  more  he  shows  that  >J  (a~-  /Jb)  gives  either  an 
apotom^  or  (17)  of  theenumeration,  that  (n/b—a)  gives 
either  (15)  or  (18),  and  that  (Va—  »/b)  gives  either  (16) 
or  (19).  He  further  shows  the  equivalent  of  the  following 
algebraical  proportion ' — 

1  Vq+V6 

n/a~  njb  "  a—b 

Tho  T^ecading  enumeration  points  to  one  of-.the  most  re- 
markable pages  in  the  histoiy  of  geometry.  The  question 
immediately  arises,  had  Euclid  any  substitute  for  dgebra? 
If  not,  how  did  he  contrive  to  pick  out,  from  among  an 
infinite  number  of  orders  of  inoommensurable  lines,  the 
whole,  and  no  more  than  the  whole,  of  those  which  were 
necessary  to  a  complete  discussion  of  all  lines  represented 
by  VCVods  VA).  without  one  omission  w  one  redundancy? 
He  had  the  power  of  selection,  fbr  be  himaelf  has  shown 
how  to  construct  an  infinite  number  of  other  species,  and  an 
algebraist  could  easily  point  out«many  more  way*  of  adding 
to  the  subject,  which  could  not  have  been  beyond  Euclid. 
If  it  be  said  that  a  particular  class  of  goometrioal  questions, 
involving  the  preceding  formula  and  that  one  only,  pointed 
out  the  various  cases,  it  may  be  answered  that  no  such  com- 
pleteness appears  in  the  thirteenth  book,  in  which  Eucl'vl 
applies  his  theory  of  inoommensu rabies.  It  is  there  proved 
that  each  of  tbe  segments  of  a  line  divided  in  extreme  ami 
mean  ratio  is  an  apotorofi — that  the  side  of  anequilatenl 
pentagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is,  relatively  to  the  radiui, 
tbe  irrational  line  called  a  lesser  line,  as  is  also  the  side  of 
an  ieosabedron  inscribed  in  a  sphere— and  that  the  side  o? 
a  dodeoahednm  it  an  apotom6.  Tbe  apotom£  then  and  thi 
lesser  line  are  the  only  ones  applied. 

It  wems  probable  that  the  aistinotion  of  commensurable 
and  incommensurable,  and  even  a  notion  of  different  species 
of  incommensurables,  was  ikmiliar  to  the  geometer  before 
Euclid  wrote.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  definitions  of  the  fifth  book  would  have  been  ac- 
companied by  some  httle  account  of  their  necessity,  and 
also  that  the  absolute  determination  of  two  incommen- 
surable magnitudes  would  not  have  been  postponed  till  the 
last  proposition  of  the  tenth  hook.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  very  positive  conclusion  on  thissubjest.  Owing  to 
the  loss  of  Euclid's  book  on  Fallacies  [Geombtrt,  p.  162}, 
VB  are  probably  left  without  those  notions  which  he  in- 
tended to  be  praliminary  to  the  elements. 

The  most  conspienous  propositions  of  elementary  geo- 
metry which  are  applied  in  the  tenth  book  are  the  27th, 
S8th,  and  29th  of  tbe  sixth  book,  of  which  it  may  be 
usefVtl  to  give  the  algebraical  signification.  The  first  of 
these  (the  27th)  amounts  to  showing  that  Ix—ci^  has  its 
greatest  value  when  x=  l,  and  contains  a  limitation  neces- 
sary to  the  conditions  of  the  two  which  follow.  Tbe  26th 
proposition  is  a  solution  of  the  equation  ax~-a?=b,  upon  a 
condition  derived  fVom  the  preceding  proposition,  namely, 
that  4a*  shall  exceed  b.  It  might  appear  ihore  correct  to 
oay  <hat  the  solution  of  this  equation  is  one  particular  case 
of  the  proposition,  namely,  where  tbe  given  parallelogram 
is  a  square;  but  nevertheless  the  assertion  applies  equally 
lo  all  eases.  Euclid  however  did  not  detect  the  two  vAnx- 
tions  of  the  question ;  though  if  the  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lelogram in  his  eottatmetion  he  produeea  to  meet  the  pro- 
duction of  a  line  which  it  does  not  out,  the  second 
solution  may  be  readily  obtained.  This  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  his  having  anything  like  algebra ;  since 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  propositions  of 
the  tenth  hook,  deduced  firom  any  algebra,  however  imper- 
fect, could  have  been  put  together  without  the  discovery  of 
the  second  root  The  remaining  proposition  (the  29th)  is 
equivalent  to  a  solution  of  ax-\-3?=b:  but  the  case  of 
ar—ax^b  u  wanting,  which  is  another  ailment  against 
Euclid  having  known  any  algebraical  reasoning 

IRRAWADDI.   [BiRMAN  Kmpirb.] 

IRREDUCIBLE  CASE  (that  is,  of  cubic  equations), 
the  eommon  name  of  a  partioolar  class  of  cubic  eqoaUoni. 
to  which  Cafdan  did  not  succeed  in  applying  his  c^Arated 
role.  Bomb^  how«wr  shoved  tw  the  reason  of  this 
ms  the  reality  of  all  the  three  roots.  The  fi^Uowing  is  the 


sketch  both  of  the  method  and  the  ^fBoulty.  [Bombuu; 
Cardan;  Tartalea;  TWeost  of  EQVAnom;  Nsoatitx 

AND  lUFOS9Il».E  QUANTITIES.]   

Unity  has  three  cube  roots,  1,  —  i  (1  —  >/'—  3),  and 
—4  (l-t-V  —  3),  of  which  the  product  of  the  second  and 
third  is  possible  and  equal  to  unity.  Calling  these  I,  r, 
and  r',  it  is  next  shown  that  has  three  cube  roots,  namely, 
a,  ro,  and  r'o.  Now,  let  there  be  a  cubic  equation  (A,  B, 
and  G  being  possible  quantities) 

ar'-l-Aa!"-fBj:-l-C=rO; 
and,  by  the  method  explained  in  Intoltjtion  and  Evolu- 
tion, find  another  equation  which  has  etch  root  gnater 
than  a  root  of  the  preceding  by  4  A.  We  haTe  tbea 

V  -HPaf-hQ=  0  ...  (1) 
P  =  B-JA«  Q=  C-4AB-|-*A". 

Let  a;  be  v-\-w.  then  a?*  =  r*  -t-  -f  3t)«ar,  and  ( I , 
becomes 

+  tc*  +  (3tJW  -I-  P)  X  -(-  Q  =  0  .  .  (2). 
Determine  v  and  u>  so  that 

3w+P  =  0  t»*-flo»  +  QcO; 

by  which  means  (S),  and  therefiue  (1),  la  satisfied.  Thu 
gives 

i;»(or«^=  -4Q+ V(iQ'-|-J,P») 
tf»(ori;>>=  -iQ-  VaQ'-HAP*). 
from  which  v  and  w  can  be  found.  But  as  each  of  the  two,  v 
and  «)*,  has  three  cube  roots  ;  and  as  no  reason  yet  appears 
for  choosing  one  ratherthan  another,  itshouldseem  astftba 
ossihle  combinations  by  which  v-f-io  might  be  made  would 
e  nine  in  number.  But  on  looking  back  we  find  the  con- 
dition 3vu)  =  —  P ;  so  that  the  product  ot  v  and  id  must  be 
a  possible  quantity.  If  then  we  signify  by  v  and  to  the  ml 
cube  roots  of  and  to*,  the  others  are  n  and  r'v,  no  and 
f'w ;  and  the  only  combinations  which  satis;^  the  laat^nen 
tinned  condition  are 

v-^-iD,  f»  H-  yic,  r'v  +  fir,  • 
which  sre  the  three  roots  of  the  oquation  (1),  to  the  exelu 
sion  otv-\-Tw,  rt»-(- tr,  v-\-r'%D,  rv\-vy,  rv-^rw,  r'v-^r'v. 
So  far  all  is  right,  and  the  algebraical  solution  is  complete, 
and  may  he  represented  thus :  let  p  stand  for  any  oube  root 
of  uni^;  then  the  three  solutions  of  (1)  are  contained  in 

f>  V<-4Q+ V(JQ'-l-JrP»)) 
+  ^-(/(-4Q-V(iQ'  +  WP«) ). 

where  V  signifies  the  real  oube  root. 

This  is  perfectly  intelligible  when  iQ'  +  ^P*  is  a  posi 
tive  quantity :  for  if  we  call  the  real  cube  roobi  above  men- 
tioned K  and  L,  we  find  for  the  three  roots  of  the  equation, 
first;  the  possible  root,  K  -f-  L ;  next,  the  pair  of  impossi- 
ble roots  contained  in  the  formula 

-4(K-J-L)±i(K-L)  J^. 

If  we  apply  this  to  the  equation  a:*— 9x— 28  =  0,  where 
P=  _9,andQ  =  -  28,  we  shall  find  K  =  3^L=  1,  and 

the  roots  are  4,  —2  -f  V  —  3,  and  —  2  —  V— 3.  But  if  it 
should  happen  that  ^*  -|-  ^P>  13  negative  (which  requires 
that  P  should  he  negative  and  ^P*  numerioJly  gnater 
than  we  returti  to  the  original  form  of  the  solution, 
and  find  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  contained  in  the 
formula 

{v+w  +  {  V  - W  i^^}*  .  •  .  f3) 

where  |  means  any  cube  root,  there  being  a  tacit  con- 
dition that  the  product  of  the  two  cube  roots  must  be  pos- 
sible. V  stands  for  and  W  for  the  iiossible  (though 
perhaps  irrational)  (quantity  V  (  —  JQ*—  ^P).  Now,  it  is 
shown  in  books  oi  algebra  that  every  cube  root  of 

V  -f  W  V  —  1  is  of  the  same  form,  say  F  +  G  V—  I 
and  that  the  corresponding  cube  root  ofV  —  WV  —  lis 
F  —  6  V  —  !•  If  then  we  assume 

{v-W  -v'~}*=  F-G  V  -  I, 
we  find  by  multiplication 

jv«-|-W«}*  =  F«-J.G"; 
and  by  addition  of  their  cubes,  and  divisi(ai  by  2, 

V=F»-3FG^ 
between  which  the  dip^^^^^iga^gle 
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F»-|  yv  +  W«  .  F-4V=0; 

ttm  vbieh  it  vould  seem  tbat  we  might  find  F>  and  then 
6.  Bet  on  examining  this  last  equation  we  find  it  to  be 
precisely  that  kind  of  cubic  equation  about  which  the  difB- 
cultY  arose;  for  the  P  of  this  equation  is  negative,  being 
-i  i'(V'  +  W»).  and  the  Q  is  -  JV;  and  ip»,  being 
-A  (V-fW"),  is  numerically  greater  than  iQ*.  or  ^  V*. 
Vtence  thtt  cue  is  eaUed  irreducible ;  Ibr  though,  as  will 
be  sbown  immediataly.  there  are  three  possible  values  of 
the  expression  (3),  yet  every  direct  algebraical  attempt  to 
find  tlMm  leads  to  the  same  difficulty  in  another  form. 

If  F  and  a  could  be  determined,  one  value  of  (3)  is  8  F ; 
tnd  takine  the  other  cube  roots,  selecting  only  those  pairs 
irixMe  products  ate  possible,  we  find 

(F+G/=7)  -i(l-V-3)  (F-GV-^l) 
-4a-V-3)  (F+GV-1)  -U'  +  V-3)  (F-GV-I) 
for  the  other  admUsible  values.   These  may  be  reduced  to 

-F+G^.  and  -F-G^ 
which  are  both  possible.   Consequently,  the  irreducible  case 
of  a  cubic  equatitm  is  tbat  in  which  Uie  three  roots  are  all 

possible. 

Let  us  apply  the  preceding  to  2^—  2\x  +  20  =  0,  Here 
P=-21,Q=20,}Q'+iP'=  -243=-81X3.  Hence 
the  roots  are  contained  in 

i-10 +9V3-/^}*+ {-10-9^3  V^t** 
Or  trial  (or  by  semi-tentative  methods,  described  in  most 
bnAj  of  algelnra)  it  may  be  found  that  a  cube  root  of 
-10+9V3  V-lisS+VS  whence  F  =  2,  G=! 

i/S,  Umce  one  root  (2  F)  is  4 ;  the  aeoond  and  third 
{-F+G</3wid-F-GV3>,ara-2+3Mid-2-3,or  1 

But  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  roots  is  by  having 
Tecoorte  to  a  r^istry  of  the  roots  of  cubic  equations,  which 
ii  in  ttie  bands  of  every  tyro,  namely,  the  tables  of  sines  and 
cosines,  by  which  also  the  theorem  of  Bombelli  will  be  esta- 
bliihed,  namely,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  irreducible  case 

I  uiwen  to  tbat  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle  in  geometry. 
It  is  proposed  then,  by  means  of  trigonometry,  to  calculate 

i    the  Tslues  of  (3).    As»ume  V =r       0,  Wss  r  sin.  ^  or 

I  bdraadflfrom 

I  r=VVi+W',  tan.e=^ 

I  ia  vhieh  tbat  sicn  must  be  ^ven  to  r,  which  gives  r  cos.  0 
I    tbe^ofV.  Then,  by  DeMoivre's  theorem  [Neoatitb 

I        (COS.  9  ±  nn  9V^^     cos.  |e±  sin.^  */-U 

invhidi,  by  substituting  tf-f-SfiO"  or  9+780'*  for  0,  the 
!    eqiation  tan.  0  =  V-^-W  is  atill  latisfled,  and  while  the  Sist 

I  lioe  of  the  preceding  equation  is  not  alteied  in  appeu-ance, 
the  difereot  values  of  the  cube  root  appear  on  the  second 

:    »^  From  this  we  readily  And  tbat  the  expression  (3)  ifl 

I  m  other  than  Zg/r  .  cos.  )0 ;  the  three  values  of  which,  ob- 
tained as  just  noted,  are 

i     2  i!/f .  cos.  je,  2     cos.  (120*+Jp),  ^  jf/reoL  mo'-Hfi> 
vhicb  may  be  thus  written : 

I    Ur. oos.ifli  -2Vr.coB.f60°-J«),-2Vr.cos.(60''+ie.) 

'      Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  which  gives 'V=  — 10, 
!    W=9V3,  we  find  r'=100+243=343=:7  ;  whence  Vr= 
I    -  i/T.  And  tan.  0  =  — whence  0  is  found  to  be 
I     -(S7*  1 9'  1 6")  ,one-third  of  which  is-  ( 1 9°  6'  25").  and  this, 
with  79«  6'  25"  and  40°  53'  35",  are  the  angles  on  which 
tile  required  ^Tilues  depend.  The  cosines  of  these  angles, 
ttwally  multiplied  by  —  3  ^7,  2  jt/7,  and  2  ^7,  give  results 
b  netr  to  —5, 1,  and  4  (the values  found),  as  the  unavoid- 
lUe  errors  in  the  last  places  of  logarithmic  results,  and  the 
I    prtceding  rejection  of  fractions  of  seconds,  will  permit 
I      IRRIGATION.  Ofall  thesubstaneeswhichconcorin  the 
ftWation  nd  growth  of  plants  water  is  the  most  essen- 
tiil'  without  moisture  the  seed  cannot  germinate,  nor  can 
the  plant  receive  nourishment.   Hence  in  warm  climates, 
*We  rains  are  periodical,  and  where  the  soil  is  dried  and 
puthed  by  a  continued  evaporation,  no  verdure  exists,  ex- 
^  vbere  springs  or  rivers  supply  the  waste  of  moisture. 
iM  vsmer  the  climate,  and  Uie  more  rapid  the  evapora- 
tw,  the  more  luxuriant  is  the  v^etation,  provided  there 
^  u  abundant  supply  of  water.  This  oircumstanee  haa 
■HtMed  Ute  plan  of  diverting  ftnuu  and  ooodDBting 


them  in  channels  to  fertiliie  as  great  an  extent  of  land  as 
possible.  In  China  and  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  in- 
genious modes  of  watering  lands  have  been  adopted  from 
the  most  remote  ages.  No  expense  has  been  thought  too 
great  to  secure  a  supply  of  water,  and  to  distribute  it  in  the 
moat  advantageous  manner.  It  seems  that  where  there  is 
great  heat  in  the  air,  water  alone  will  supply  the  necessary 
food  for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  com- 
^nent  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  more  easily  separated* 
and  made  to  enter  into  new  combinations  with  those  of 
water,  in  a  high  temperature  than  in  a  lower ;  or  that  the 
leaves  and  green  parts  of  vegetables  imbibe  water  in  a  state 
of  solution  in  air,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  mcae  easily  de- 
composed. Atmospheric  air  and  water  contain  all  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  vegetables,  vi%,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen  ;  the  remainder  are  either  found  in  the  soil  or 
diffused  ihrougb  the  water.  Manures  seem  to  act  princi- 
patly  as  stimulants  or  re-agents,  and  are  themselves  com- 
posed of  the  sivoe  elements :  they  are  of  no  use  unless 
diffused  or  dissolved  in  water ;  but  when  the  water  is  im- 
pregnated with  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  the  effect  is 
fbr  greater  and  more  rapid  than  when  the  water  is  pure. 

Water  lias  also  an  important  office  to  perform,  if  we  admit 
the  principle  discovered  by  Macalre,  that  plants  reject 
through  their  roots  those  portions  of  the  sap  which  are  the 
residue  of  its  elaboration,  end  which  are  of  no  fUrtfaei  use 
to  the  plant,  but  rather  injurious  if  they  are  again  imbibed 
by  the  roots.  Plants  seem  to  require  a  removal  of  their 
excrements,  as  animals  do  when  tied  up  in  stalls,  or  con- 
fined in  a  small  space.  If  this  is  not  effected,  they  suffer 
and  contract  diseases.  The  percolation  of  water  through 
the  soil  is  the  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Hence  we  can  readily  suppose  that  the  mere 
washing  of  the  roots  has  a  beneficial  effect,  and  to  this  in  a 
great  measure  must  be  ascribed  ttw  fertilizing  effects  of 
pure  and  soft  running  water. 

If  water  stagnates  and  is  evaporated,  and  the  noxious 
matter  held  in  solution  remains  in  the  soil,  all  the  advantage 
of  irrigation  is  lost,  and  the  better  kinds  .of  grasses  are  suc- 
ceeded by  rushes  and  coarse  aquatic  plants,  as  may  be  seen 
in  all  marshy  spots.  The  circulation  of  the  water  therefore  ap- 
ars  to  be  as  necessary  as  its  presence ;  and,  provided  there 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  of  a  proper  quality,  the  more 
porous  the  soil,  and  especially  the  subsoil,  is,  the  more 
vigorous  is  the  vegetation.  It  is  on  this  principle  alone  that 
we  can  rationally  account  for  the  great  advantage  of  irriga- 
tion in  those  climates  where  rain  is  abundant,  and  where 
the  soil,  which  is  most  benefited  by  having  a  supply  of 
water  running  through  it,  is  of  a  nature  lo  require  artificial 
draining  as  an  indispensable  preliminary-  to  being  made 
fertile  by  irrigation.  By  keeping  these  principles  in  view 
^at  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  practical  part  of  irriga- 
tion, which,  having  been  long  established  by  experience 
before  these  principles  were  thought  of,  depends  not  on  their 
correctness,  but  only  confirms  their  truth. 

The  whole  art  of  irrigation  ma^  be  deduced  from  two 
simple  rules,  which  are,~  first,  to  give  a  si^cient  supply  of 
water  during  all  the  time  the  plants  are  growing,  and 
secondly,  never  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  so  long  as  to  stag- 
nate. We  shall  see  hereafter  one  apparent  exception  to 
this  last  rule,  but  it  will  be  readily  explained. 

The  supply  of  water  must  come  from  natural  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  from  artificial  wells  and  ponds,  iu  which  it  is  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantity  to  disperse  it  over  a  certain  sur- 
ftice.  As  the  water  must  flow  over  the  land,  or  in  channels 
through  it,  the  supply  must  be  above  the  level  of  the  land 
to  be  irrigated.  This  is  generally  the  principal  object  to  be 
considered.  If  no  water  can  be  conducted  to  a  reservoir 
above  the  level  of  the  land,  it  cannot  be  irrigated.  But 
there  must  also  he  a  ready  exit  for  the  water,  and  thercfim 
the  land  must  not  be  so  low  as  the  natural  level  of  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  waters,  whether  it  be  a  lake  or 
the  sea,  to  which  they  run.  The  taking  of  the  level  is  there- 
fore the  first  step  towards  an  attempt  to  irrigate  any  lands. 

Along  the  banks  of  running  streams  nature  points  out 
the  declivity.  A  chimnel,  which  receives  the  water  at  a 
point  higher  than  that  to  which  the  river  flows,  may  be  dug 
with  a  much  smaller  declivity-  than  that  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  made  to  carry  the  water  much  higher  than  the 
natural  banks.  It  may  thence  be  distributed  so  as  to  de- 
scend slowly  and  water  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  in 
its  way  to  rejoin  the  stream.  This  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
wmmodeof  inigation,  and  t^^^|^)^i«@,,and.4umi^ 
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of  the  ehannels  eto  reg:u]ated  by  the  nature  of  the  surface 
ind  othtf  circutnstaQces.  which  vary  in  almost  every  situa> 
tion.  A  few  examples  will  give  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
i^uaiuted  with  the  best  modes  of  irrigating  land  a  pretty 
accurate  notion  of  the  system. 

We  shall  suppose  a  river  to  run  with  a  rapid  current 
between  high  banks.  At  some  point  of  its  course  a  portion 
of  the  water  is  diverted  into  a  canal  dug  along  the  bank, 
with  a  very  small  declivity.  The  water  in  tliis  canal  will 
flow  with  less  rapidity  tlian  the  river,  but  will  keep  thb 
same  level  as  that  part  of  the  river  where  it  has  its  origin. 
Thus  the  water  may  be  carried  over  lands  which  are  situated 
Considerably  above  the  bed  of  the  river  farther  down.  All 
the  lands  between  this  canal  and  the  river  may  be  irrigated 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  The  canal  may  he 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rifer.  The  size 
of  the  canal  and  its  declivity  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water 
which  ma^  be  made  to  flow  into  it.  A  dam  isohen  constructed 
across  a  river,  in  order  that  as  much  of  its  water  as  is  pos- 
sible may  be  diverted,  and  the  original  channel  is  often  laid 
quite  dry,  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  water  at  the  time 
when  it  is  odvantat^ous  to  irrigate  the  land.  To  have  an 
entire  command  of  the  water  tbere  are  llood-gates  on  the 
main  channel  and  on  the  lesser  bmnches.  By  opening  or 
shutting  these  the  water  may  be  stopped  or  made  to  llow  as 
may  be  required.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  to  carry 
water  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  great  quantity,  a 
larger  channel  and  more  rapid  declivity  are  required;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  calculation  wnether  it  is  most  advantageous 
to  bring  a  smaller  quantity  to  a  higher  point,  or  a  greater 
abundance  somewhat  lower.  Having  a  certain  command 
of  water,  it  may  he  carried  from  the  main  channel  by  smaller 
branches  to  different  points,  so  as  to  irrigate  the  whole 
oqually.  These  branches  should  be  nearly  horutontal,  that  the 
water  may  overflow  the  sides  of  them,  and  be  eqiudly  dis- 
tributed over  the  land  immediately  below.  Every  branch 
which  brings  water  over  the  land  should  have  a  correspond- 
ini;  channel  below  to  carry  it  off ;  for  the  water  must  never 
he  allowed  to  6top  and  stagnate.  When  it  has  run  15  or  20 
feet,  according  to  the  declivity,  over  the  land  situated  below 
the  feeder,  or  the  channel  which  brings  the  water,  it  should 
he  (Millected  into  a  drain  to  be  carried  off,  unless  it  can  be 
used  to  irrigate  lands  which  lie  still  lower.  Finally  it  runs 
back  into  the  river  from  which  it  was  taken,  at  a  lower 
point  of  its  course. 

Wlien  then  is  a  ooniidenbla  ihll  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water,  a  series  of  cluuinelB  may  be  madf^  so  situatea  oe- 
low  each  otlurt  tlMt  the  second  collects  the  water  which  the 
first  has  supplied,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  a  feeder  to  irri- 
gate the  lower  parts  of  the  declivity :  a  third  channel  re- 
ceives the  water  and  distributes  it  lower  down,  until  the 
last  pours  it  into  the  river.  This  is  called  cateJi  work,  he- 
cause  the  water  is  caught  Ax)m  one  channel  to  another. 
This  method  is  only  applicable  where  there  is  a  considerable 
fall  of  water  and  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  river.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  water  is  deteriorated  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  when  it  has  passed  over  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  let  it  flow  over  a  great  extent 
when  a  ftesh  supply  can  be  obtained :  but  where  only  a 
small  portion  of  water  can  he  commanded,  that  must  be 
made  tnc  moit  of ;  and  it  will  irrigate  three  or  four  portions 
of  land  in  succession  without  there  being  any  very  marked 
difference  in  the  effect :  beyond  this  it  rapidly  loses  its  fer- 
tilizitijg  qualities.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  water  having 
ilepoaited  the  fertilizing  substances  which  it  held  in  solution, 
or  wliich  were  diffused  through  it,  but  it  is  owinp  to  its  having 
taken  up  some  which  are  detrimental  to  vegetation,  and  being 
saturated  with  them :  at  least  this  is  the  most  probable 
opinion  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  the  account. 

The  general  principle  of  irrigation  may  be  described  as 
the  supplying  every  portion  of  the  surface  with  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  taking  it  off  again  rapidly.  In  many 
utuations  the  ffrcat  difhcultv  in  irrigation  arises  from  the 
want  of  a  aupply  of  water ;  hut  even  then  a  partial  irrif^- 
tion  may  be  effected, which,  although  not  perfect,  will  have  its 
advantages.  A  amall  rill  which  is  often  quite  ivy  in  summer 
may  still,  by  judicious  management,  be  made  to  improve  a 
eonsiderahle  portion  of  land  :  its  waters  may  he  collected 
and  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  pond  or  reservoir,  and  let 
aut  occasionally,  so  that  none  be  lost  or  run  to  waste. 
If  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  it  must  be  husbanded  and 
made  to  flow  over  as  gnoit  a  surfkcc  as  possible.  If  there  is 
water  only  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a^  a  time 


when  it  would  not  ba  of  much  uie  to  the  land,  it  mav  be 
kept  in  ponds,  and  it  will  lose  none  of  its  qualitiea  by  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  If  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a 
paitial  state  of  decomposition  is  added  to  this  water,  it  will 
much  improve  its  quality,  and  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  it  over  the  land  a  great  benefit  may  be  obtained. 

If  th«e  is  not  a  want  of  water,  there  may  be  a  wantof  de- 
clivity to  enable  it  to  flow  off,  which,  it  should  alwsys  be 
remembered,  is  an  essential  part  of  irngation.  Art  may 
in  this  case  assist  nature  hy  forming  a  passage  for  the  water, 
either  in  its  course  towards  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  or  from 
it  after  it  has  effected  its  purpose.  Where  there  is  no  natural 
exi^  and  it  might  lead  to  too  great  an  expense  to  make  an 
artificial  one,  the  water  majr  sometimes  be  led  into  shdlow 
ponds, where  a  great  part  is  evaporated;  or  porous  strata 
may  be  found  by  boring,  into  whioh  it  can  be  made  to  run  and 
be  dispersed.  Along  nvers  where  the  All  is  very  impercep- 
tible a  channel  Iwouffht  from  a  oonsidorable  distance  may 
give  such  a  commai^  as  to  throw  the  water  over  a  great 
extent  of  surface;  and  to  carry  it  off  another  channel  may 
be  cut,  emptying  itself  at  some  distance  below :  so  that 
lands  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  a  river  may  be  irrigated, 
although  they  are  actually  below  the  le^'cl  of  the  river,  and 
require  banks  to  protect  them  from  inundation. 

When  the  surmce  to  be  irrigated  is  very  flat  and  nearly 
level,  it  is  necessary  to  form  artificial  slopes  for  the  water  to 
run  over.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  laid  in  broad  beds, 
undulating  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.'  The  upper  port  of 
these  beds  is  quite  level  from  end  to  end,  and  here  the 
diannel  or  float  which  brings  the  water  on  is  cut  Fnm. 
the  e^  of  this  channel  the  ground  is  made  to  dope  a  foot 
or  two  on  both  aides,  and  a  ditch  is  cut  at  the  botttora 
parallel  to  the  float.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in 
these  beds.  All  the  floats  are  supplied  by  a  main  chaunel 
at  r^ht  angles  to  the  beds,  and  somewhat  above  thena,  and 
all  the  ditcuM  or  drains  run  into  a  main  ditch  parallel  to 
the  main  float,  and  below  the  lowMt  drain.  The  course  of 
the  water  is  very  regular.  As  soon  as  the  flood-sates  are 
opened  it  flows  into  all  the  upper  channels,  whiMi  it  fills 
till  they  overflow  in  their  whole  length.  The  sloping  sides 
are  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  running  water,  which  the 
lower  drains  collect  and  carry  into  the  main  ditch. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  particular  seasons 
when  the  water  has  the  best  effect ;  a  perfect  command  of 
it  is  therefore  indispensable,  and  also  a  regular  supply. 
During  frost,  when  all  dry  meadows  are  in  a  state  of  tor^. 
andN  the  vegetation  is  suspended,  thewatn-meadows,havii^ 
a  current  of  water  continually  flowing  over  them,  are  pro- 
tected from  the  effect  of  frost. 'and  the  grass  will  continue  to 
grow  as  long  as  the  water  flows  over  it  Too  much  moiatUTe 
however  would  be  injurious,  and  the  meadows  are  therefore 
laid  dry  by  shutting  the  flood-gates,  whenever  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  above  freezing.  By  this  managementxhe 
grass  grows  rapidly  at  the  first  sign  of  spring.  Before  the  arr 
upland  meadows  have  recovered  the  effects  of  frost  and 
begun  to  vegetate,  the  herbage  of  the  water-meadows  is 
already  luxuriant.  As  soon  as  they  are  fed  off  or  cut  for  the 
first  crop  of  hay,  the  water  is  immediately  put  on  again,  but 
for  a  shorter  time ;  for  the  warmer  the  air,  the  less  time  will 
the  grass  bear  to  he  covered  with  water.  A  renewed  growth 
soon  appears,  and  the  grau  is  ready  to  be  cut  a  second 
time  when  the  dry  nudows  only  give  their  ftrst  cro^ 
Thus,  by  judicious  management,  three  or  four  crops  of 
grass  are  obtained  in  each  season,  or  only  one  abundant 
crop  is  made  into  hay.  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  feed  off  the 
others.  The  usual  way  in  which  tbe  grass  of  waler-inea- 
dows  is  made  profitable  is  by  feeding  ewes  which  have  early 
lambs  till  the  middle  of  April.  A  short  flooding  soon  repro- 
duces a  orop.  which  is  mown  fax  bay  in  J  une ;  another  flood- 
ing gives  an  abundant  aftermath,  which  is  either  mown  for 
hay,  or  fbd  off  hy  cows,  bullocks,  end  horses ;  for  at  this  time 
the  sheep,  if  postured  in  water-meadows,  are  very  subject 
to  the  rot  The  value  of  good  water-meadows  could 
scarcely  be  behoved  by  those  who  are  not  fomiliar  vith 
them.  Where  the  water  is  suited  to,  irrigation  they  never 
require  manuring.  Their  fertility  u  kept  up  continually, 
ana  the  only  attention  required  is  to  weed  out  coarse  aqua- 
tic plants,  which  are  neither  nutritious  vor  wholesome  in 
bay  or  pasture. 

Tbe  Dest  soil  for  a  water-meadow  is  a  good  graveL  The 
finest  water-meadows  on  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire,  where  iho 
richest  herbage  is  found,  have  scarcely  aiw  soil  at  all,  but 
ore  on  a  bed  of  sbinsrle  and  pebbt^^attfldltf^her  by  the 
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RWlf  of  the  gnu,  which  proves  to  demonBtratioii  that  the 
waters  of  the  Avon  contain  ^  the  principles  essential  to 
impid  vegetation.  Great  attention  is  required,  and  some  ex- 
perience, to  irrigate  meadows,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
profit 

In  hot  weather,  when  we  should  imagine  that  the  land 
must  be  thirsty,  and  that  too  much  water  eannot  be  poured 
over  it,  much  misehi^  may  be  done  by  injudicious  floodine. 
In  winter,  m  ibt  contrary,  the  land  may  be  covered  with 
water  ftir  weeks  without  injury;  and  if  an  earthy  deport 
takes  plMe,  the  subsequent  fertilil7  is  greatly  increased. 
But  this  is  not  properly  irrigation :  it  is  inundation,  and  the 
efteta  depend  on  entirely  difibrent  causes.  When  low 
meadows  are  inundated  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  the  mud- 
dtneaa  of  the  water  which  enriches  the  land :  a  fine  layer  of 
extremely  divided  matter  is  deposited,  and  when  the  water 
subsides  this  acts  as  a  coat  of  manure. 

Water  may  be  carried  in  small  cbaoQCls  through  meadows 
without  being  allowed  to  overflow,  and  in  this  case  the 
effect  is  similar  to  that  caused  by  rivers  or  brooks  which 
wind  slowly  through  valleys,  and  produce  a  rich  verdure 
along  their  couree.  This  is  watering,  but  not  properly  irri- 
gating. When  this  is  done  judiciously,  the  effect  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  when  the  land  is  irrigated ;  and  in  hot 
dimetes  it  may  be  preferable,  by  giving  a  constant  supply 
(tf  nuristure  to  the  roots,  wbfle  the  plants  are  growing.  The 
greet  advantage  of  wmter-meadowi  in  England  is  not  so 
much  the  superior  quantity  of  grass  or  bay  which  is  obtained 
when  they  ore  mown,  as  the  early  feed  in  spring,  when  all 
kinds  of  nutritive  fodder  are  scarce ;  when  the  turnips  are 
consumed  before  the  natural  gross  or  the  rye  sown  for  that 
purpose  is  fit  to  be  fed  off,  the  water-meadows  afford  abund- 
ant pasture  to  ewes  and  lambs,  which  by  this  means  are 
broueht  to  an  early  market.  The  former  who  has  water- 
meadows  can  put  his  ewes  earlier  to  the  ram,  without  'fear 
of  wanting  food  for  them  and  their  lambs  in  March,  which 
is  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year  for  those  who  have 
sheep.  At  that  nme  an  acre  of  good  gross  may  be  worth 
as  much  for  a  month  as  a  later  crop  would  tat  the  remainder 

the  year.  When  it  is  intended  to  form  a  water-mwdow 
oQ  a  surfhce  which  is  nearly  level,  or  where  a  fell  of  only 
two  or  three  feet  can  be  obtained  in  a  considerable  length, 
the  whole  of  the  land  must  be  laid  in  beds  about  20  or  30 
feet  wide,  the  middle  or  crown  of  these  beds  being  on  a 
level  with  the  main  feeders,  and  the  bottoms  or  drains  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  exit  of  the  water,  or  a  little  above  it 
To  form  these  beds  most  expeditiously,  if  the  ground  is  al- 
ready in  grass,  the  sod  may  be  paired  off  and  relaid  after 
the  beds  are  formed,  by  which  means  the  gross  will  be  sooner 
Te-established ;  but  except  in  very  heovy  soils,  where  the 
grass  is  some  time  in  taking  root,  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  is  to  plough  the  land  two  or  three  times  towards  the 
eentre,  and  dig  out  the  drain  with  the  spade:  the  earth 
oat  of  die  drains,  and  that  which  is  taken  out  of  the  upfet 
trendi  or  feeder,  may  be  spread  over  die  bed  to  give  it  the 
poper  slope.  A  roller  passed  over  the  bed  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  will  lay  it  even,  and  the  seeds  of  grasses  being 
■own  over  it,  the  water  nay  be  let  on  fer  a  venr  tboit  time 


to  make  them  spring.  As  soon  as  the  graae  is  tm  or  thret 

inches  above  ground  a  regular  flooding  may  be  given,  and 
in  a  very  shcfft  time  the  sward  will  be  complete.  Instead 
of  sowing  seed,  tufts  of  grass  cut  from  old  sword  may  be 
spread  over  the  newly  formed  beds,  and  they  will  soon 
cover  the  ground.  Tmq  Italian  rye-grass,  which  has  been 
lately  intrwluced  into  this  country  from  Lombardy  and 
Switzerland,  grows  ho  rapidly,  that  if  it  be  sown  in  February, 
or  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  frost  are  gon^  it  will  afford  a 
good  crop  to  fbed  off  in  April,  or  to  mow  fer  hay  by  the 
beginning  of  Hay ;  and  after  that  it  may  be  cut  lepeaiedly 
during  the  summer.  But  where  the  soil  ie  good  end  the 
water  abundant  good  natural  grasses  will  spring  up  without 
much  sowing,  and  soon  equal  the  old  woter-mudows. 

It  seems  essentiol  to  the  formation  of  a  good  water-meadow 
that  the  bottom  be  porous  and  free  from  stagnant  water ; 
hence  under-draining  is  often  indispensable  before  a  water- 
meadow  can  be  established ;  and  a  peat-bog,  if  drained 
and  consolidated,  may  have  water  carried  over  its  surface^ 
and  produce  ver^  good  herbage.  If  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff 
clay,  draining  is  almost  indispensable  where  o  water- 
met^ow  is  to  be  made.  The  more  porous  the  soil  the  less 
depth  of  water  is  required,  which  u  not  obvious  at  first 
sight ;  but  die  cloy  lets  the  water  run  over  the  surfkoe 
without  soaking  into  the  roots,  whereaa  the  porous  aoU  is 
soon  soaked  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  water  must 
therefore  be  longw  on  the  clay  than  on  the  sand  or  gravel 
to  produce  the  same  effect  If  the  water  is  properly  applied 
all  kinds  of  soils  ma^  be  converted  into  fertile  water- 
meadows.  On  very  stiff  clays-  a  coot  of  sand  or  grovd, 
where  it  can  be  easily  put  on,  will  ^eotly  improve  the 
herboge.  It  should  not  be  ploughed  in,  but  laid  on  the 
surface  two  or  three  inches  uicfc:  chalk  will  also  improve 
the  herbage. 

The  usual  time  of  letting  on  the  water  on  water-meadows 
is  just  before  Christmas,  and  it  ma^  continue  to  flow  over 
the  land  as  long  as  the  firost  lasts :  in  mild  weather  it  may 
be  turned  off  during  the  day  and  pot  on  agoin  at -night 
until  the  fhist  is  gone.  The  grass  will  soon  begin  to  grow, 
and  be  ready  to  Iw  fbd  off.  When  this  is  done  the  water  is 
immediately  let  on  for  a  short  time,  and  tnmed  off  sgua 
to  allow  the  ground  to  dry  after  a  few  days'  flooding,  and 
the  water  is  let  on  again  at  short  intervals.  The  warmer 
the  air  is,  the  shorter  time  must  the  water  be  allowed  to 
cover  the  meadovrs.  As  soon  as  the  gross  is  five  or  six 
inches  long  it  must  be  left  dry  entirely  till  it  is  mown  or 
fed  off.  In  summer  the  floodings  must  be  very  short; 
seldom  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  but  frequent 
Thus  a  great  weight  of  gross  may  be  obtained  year  after 
yeor  without  any  monure  being  put  on  the  land,-care  being 
taken  fhat  where  the  surf^e  is  not  quite  even  the  hollows 
be  filled  up  with  earth  brought  from  another  place,  or  dug 
out  of  the  drain,  if  that  should  be  partially  filled  up  with 
the  soQ  which  the  water  has  carried  into  it  We  alluded 
before  to  a  case  where  water  may  remain  a  oonsiderable 
time  on  the  land  without  injury ;  this  is.  when  there  are 
inundations  from  rivers,  which  rise  above  their  beds  in 
spring  and  cover  the  low  meadows  which  lie  along  their 
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Imks.  In  ftii  eue  the  grai%  which  hu  not  yet  sprang 
apt  ii  ptotdctod  flpotn  the  eold,  and  if  there  is  a  deposit  from 
ne  mtter  there  is  ■  eoniideraUe  advantage.  But  when  it 
aubeidea,  h  must  be  made  to  nm  off  entiralj,  without 
iMTiw  small  pools,  by  which  the  grtsa  would  iavariabiy  be 
Mured.  Small  ditehet  or  ehanneb  ave  usually  dug,  hy 
which  all  the  water  may  ran  off,  unleei  where  the  sobsoil 
ie  rwy  porous,  or  the  land  is  well  unde^drained,  whidi  is 
Hldom  the  oase  in  these  low  meadows,  for  the  drains  wouil 
be  apt  to  be  cboaked  by  the  earthy  deposit  f^om  the  water 
These  nundatlona  ean  sometimes  be  regulated  by  means  oi' 
dykes  and  flood-gatea,  in  which  case  they  partake  of  the 
advafitageB  of  irrigation,  and  also  of  that  depoaition  of 
fertilising  mud  which  is  called  warping.  [WABPiire.] 

The  f»eoeding  plan  ijtg.  1>  will  explain  what  has  been 
briefly  said  respecting  the  different  modes  of  irrisating  land. 
A  A  is  a  river  which  has  a  considerable  fUl»  and  then  flows 
tiiroi^h  a  Wvel  fbun.  A  oonsiderable  channel  is  eot  at  B, 
where  there  is  a  rapid  iall  over  a  natural  or  artifleial  dam. 
This  ehaimel  is  ewried  round  a  hill  and  supplies  a  series  oi 
thumda,  C,CG,  plaeed  below  each  other,  feming  catch- 
work  along  a  decKrity.  A  portion  of  the  water  goes  on  to  D, 
wbetv  it  supplies  thefeedm  of  a  regular  set  of  ridges,  or 
beds,  made  as  before  described,  from  wlush  ^e  water 
returns  into  the  rrrer  hy  a  main  trendi,  into  vlrieh  all  the 
drains  ran. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  dopes  lie  some- 
what dilTeremly,  there  are  several  examples  of  calefa-work, 
the  black  lines  rqiresentitig  the  drains  which  receive  the 
water  after  it  has  flowed  oyer  the  surface  and  carry  it  into 
thi  nver  below.  It  h  evident  that  all  the  feeders  are 
nearly  horiiontal,  to  alknr  tlie  water  to  flow  ov«  their 
sides. 


VI|.Sk  the  BMUoi  df  Mtah-wurft.    a,m,un  thr  Mmi  t.tba  dnU; 
mamr^taehuiiieli  which  Mt  a*  fMden  aoddntnii. 
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IRRITABILITY.  flLiitBR.] 

IRTISCH.  [SlBEMA.] 

IRVINE,  a  royal  tiorou^  nd  seapert  town  in  fbe  dis* 
triet  of  Cunninghnn  and  cvooty  of  Ayr,  69  miles  south- 
west by  west  from  Edinbuigk  It  ie  rituated  en  a  riung 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  river  Irvine,  atd  about  huK  a 
mile  distant  horn  thv  bai^onr,  wfaicii  lies  to  the  south-west 
of  it  The  towft  is  dry  sod  w^  aired,  and  eouaists  of  one 
hroad  street,  whi^  Mttmnuicalee  with  the  sonUiarn  suburb 
by  means  of  a  nrrow  stone  bridge  of  feur  anrhaa,  rebuilt  in 
the  year  182S.  The  jninciMl  puhUc  buildings  are  the 
church  and  tom-lMnse.  The  harbour  is  eommodious, 
having  from  nina  to  el«nn  fcet  water  on  the  bar  at 
spring-tides ;  thougli  duriof  virient  gales  from  the  south 
it  rises  to  sixtasn  iM.  TW  rapid  growUi  of  Ktlmarnoeli 
has  tended  greatly  to  iaeiuusu  Uie  ttade  of  Irvine,  which 
is  the  nearest  seaport  to  that  town.  The  dues  levied  at 
the  port  duAig  the  ttva  tuCT  preeediag  1832  averaged  4AM. 
per  annnm.  Sh^builaingis  oairied  m  upon  a  smm  asalsk 


Irvine,  in  union  with  Rothsay,  Inverary,  Gaotubelltaui, 
and  A^,  retorns  one  member  te  parliament.  IIn  sdxwi, 
wherein  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  the  mathematict  an 
taught,  is  'ably  conducted  by  the  rector  and  an  En^iih 
assistant  The  population  of  tho  burgh  and  parish  «i 
Irvine  in  1831  was  flSOO.  (Carlisle's i>ienoiKirir;  Btaaiui 
of  Sootletnd ;  Ibpulation  Rttvmt.  &&) 
ISABELLA  of  CASTILE.  [Ck)Luii>Oi;  FnmiTAimT.] 
ISAUS,  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orator*,  was  a  native  ol 
CbdlciB,  or.  according  to  other  aceeunts^  of  Athetu.  Di^ 
nyuus  could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  his  birth  or  dsaA. 
So  much  as  this  ^pears  certain :  the  vigour  of  his  talent 
belonged  to  the  period  after  the  Peloponneeian  war,  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  time  of  king  Philip.  Hermippus,  wbe 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  pupils  of  Isocrates,  has  recorded 
nothing  moreof  Isaus  than  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Isocratsi, 
instructed  Demosthenes,  and  eiyoyed  the  society  of  ths 
ehief  philosofAmv  of  his  time. 

The  author  of  ^  Life  of  Ismus,  attributed  te  Plutarch, 
mentions  six^-fbur  oratiou  of  Isaus,  Af^  of  whieh  ware 
aUowud  to  be  genuine.  At  present  there  are  only  ehmn 
extant,  all  of  which  are  of  the  ferensio  dasa  {Xtyot  iuut- 
vtKoi),  and  all  treat  of  matter*  relating  to  w^  and  the 
succession  to  the  property  of  testators,  or  persons  intastals^ 
or  to  disputes  or^oating  in  such  matters.  These  orstioaB 
are  valuable  for  the  ins^ht  which  they  give  us  into  the 
laws  of  AthMts  as  to  the  dispoeilion  of  proper^  by  will,  and 
in  cases  of  inteetaey,  and  also  as  to  many  of  the  f<Hins  of 
procedure.  Ditmysius,  in  his  laboured  oomparison  between 
l^sias  and  Isssus,  sums  up  as  follows :— '  In  reading  Lyuas 
one  would  not  suppose  that  any  thiug  is  ^aid  either  in  an 
artificial  muner  or  without  perfect  sincerity,  but  every- 
thing appears  natural  and  trae ;  thua  ftrnttms  that  it  is 
the  might  of  art  to  imitate  natuie.  In  reaoiog  Ismus 
one-has  just  the  contrary  fteling;  nothing  appear*  to  be 
spoken  naturally  and  without  an  ^ort,  not  even  what  really 
is  so  spidMn ;  but  everything  seems  of  set  purpose*  framed 
to  deceive,  or  for  some  other  sinister  end.  One  would 
believe  I^ias,  though  he  were  stating  what  was  fabe ; 
one  cannot,  without  some  feeling  of  distrust,  assent  to  laceus, 
even  when  he  speaks  the  truth.'  Again *  Ljnias  seen* 
to  aim  at  truth,  but  Isaus  to  follow  art :  the  one  strives  to 
please,  the  other  to  produce  effect.* 

Dionysius  adds  that,  in  his  opinira,  with  Isseus  Mriginated 
that  vigour  and  energy  of  style  {SuviriK)  which  his  pupd 
Demosthenes  carried  to  perfection.  So  for  as  the  extant  spe- 
cimens of  IssBus  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  this  iudgnent 
appears  to  be  just   The  peispieui^  and  the  arUa«  aim- 

{lidty  ef  the  style  of  Lysiaa  are  admirable  j  but  on  iMding 
snu*  va  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  subtle  disputant 
and  a  close  reasousr,  whoae  arguments  are  etroi^  and 
pointed,  but  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  studied  efiect, 
and  for  that  reason  often  iUl  to  coavinee. 

The  beat  edition  ef  the  text  of  Isaus  is  by  Bekker.  The 
oration  on  the  '  Inheritance  of  Meneries  *  was  first  publtsbad 
by  Tyrwhitt  London,  1 785 ;  and  that  on  the  '  Inheritance 
of  Cleonymus*  first  appeared  in  ita complete  format  Milan, 
18IS,  by  Ang.  Mai  The  transition  of  Ismus  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  (1779,  4to.)  will  give  an  English  reader  a  suffi- 
cient notion  of  this  orator ;  but  the  translation  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  critieal  accuracy,  and  also  vranting  in  force. 
ISAIAH  (Vlp^E^^LX&.  'Hffotac),  one  of  the  most  eele 

brated  of  the  Hebrew  pfuphets.  Lived  during  the  reigns  of 
Vuiab,  Jothan,  Abas,  and  Hesekioh  {Is.  i.  1 ;  vii.  1  ;  xiv. 
28;  sxii.;  xxxvi. — xxxvlti,),and  was  contemporary  with  the 
prophets  Amos,  Hoaea,  Joel,  and  Mlcah.  We  possess  no 
particnlan  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  his  hi^ry ;  but  we  learn  from  the  inscription  of 
the  book  that  be  was  the  son  of  Amos,  who  was,  according 
to  one  Jewi^  traditioa,  the  brother  of  Amaxiah.  king  ^ 
Judah ;  but  according  to  auetWr  was  emsidered  to  bo  the 
same  person  as  the  |Tophet  Anoa.  The  latter  tradition 
is  evidently  wrong ;  siDce  the  name  of  the  prophet  is  D^QP. 

while  the  name  of  the  fother  of  Isaiah  is  Y^M-  It  is  pro- 
bable, ftum  4a  Cth  ohspler  of  the  book,  that  Isaiah  cnter«d 
upon  his  prophetieal  office  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
kmg  Uniafc,  b.c.  759.  He  continued  to  prophesy  at  leaat 
till  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Heiekiah,  b.c.  713 
(2  Kingt,  six.  2-7 ;  It.  xxxvL— xxxviiL),  a  period  of  forty- 
six  veara.  According  to  an  antiont  Jeffidi  Uaditum,  whi^ 
i..J«,gi«n  in  th.  .g>«55**  l^f5^.[^>»io«  ^ 
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ImUi,'  be  VH  put  to  deadi  during  the  ntga  of  Uw  tanitH 
ManaMeh  (2  Kingx,  xxi.  Ifi) ;  wbo  u  said  by  Jowphui 
(Jjiiiq^  X.  3,  j  1)  to  baw  slain  all  tha  propbats  in  Jeru- 
M^sL  Manaiwh  commeacod  bis  reigo  buC-  697 ;  and 
baiab  dhh(  tbenfive  ban  contiuuad  to  prophaay  tor  aixQF- 
two  ]wtn  at  Inal^  if  this  tisditira  ia  oormL  lUiah  bad  a 
(Rwtar  iofluenee  in  paUic  affairs  tban  any  otber  prophet* 
raoepC  Slyah  and  EuihL  He  appeara  t»  bave  been  the 
intiame  friend  of  Hawkiah ;  and  it  was  prineipaUy  owinv 
to  bie  adviM  and  flmuwH  that  the  amy  oi  BwHaaharib 
was  defeated. 

Tbe  propbecifle  of  Isaiah  eenaiat  of  sixty-six  cbapteca,  all 
of  vbich  were  coDsidered,  till  within  the  last  thirty  or  forQ' 
Tears,  to  have  been  composed  by  tbe  prophet  himself.  But 
it  is  the  common  opinion  of  tbe  criUes  in  Germany  usually 
called  Ralionalists,  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  a  collection 
of  prophecies  delivered  by  different  persons,  which  were 
cnltected  and  arranfred  in  their  pi^sent  form  during  tbe 
Babylonian  exile.  The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
&on  eh.  xL  to  eh.  Ixvi*  ia  auppoiad  to  have  been  written  at 
B^lon  dunnc  the  exil^  and  a  conaidaiable  part  the 
first  thirty-nine  chapters  is  attributed  to  other  autbcHs  than 
Isaiah.  Some  critics  have  called  the  book  a  *  poetical  an- 
thology.' This  opinion  waa  first  maintained  by  K<^pe,  Mid 
has  been  supported  by  Diiderlein,  Justi,  Eichborn,  Bauer, 
Wulus,  RosenmuUer,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Ai^st^  and  at 
great  leBgth  by  Geseoius  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  Leip., 
1S31-9.  Tbe  best  arguments  in  defonee  of  the  common 
ounion  are  given  by  Jahn  in  bis  'Introduction  to  tbe 
Kble^*  by  Profeeaor  liee  in  bis  '  Sermons  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Study  of  tbe  Scriptures,'  and  by  Hengstenberg  in 
his  'Christologie  dee  alien  Testaments,*  Berl,  1829-35. 

If  we  adnit  Isaiah  to  havs  been  the  author  of  the  book 
wbieh  beara  bis  name^  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  pro- 
riiepjaa  are  not  airaiised  at  present  in  the  order  in  which 
nqr  wwv  ddiveied.  Tbe  sixth  chapter  apparendv  contains 
ui  account  of  tbe  inauguratwn  of  the  prophet  in  his  sacred 
oOeek  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  prophedy  that 
«M  pabliabed  by  bin.  The  twenty-iecona  chapter  con- 
■ats  1^  two  separate  parts  which  have  no  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  were  probably  published  at  different  times ; 
tbe  fimner  half  of  the  chapter  (1-14)  containing  a  predic- 
tion of  the  invasion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  while  the 
latter  half  gives  an  account  of  the  disgrace  of  a  oourtier  of 
tbe  name  of  Shebna  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  give  any  connected  account  of  tbe  eon- 
tenta  of  the  book ;  but  tbe  following  arrangement,  taken 
ftom  Oeeenius,  is  perhaps  the  beet  upon  the  whde. 

Hw  flrat  part  (L — xii.)  principally  craisists  of  pr<^he- 
osi  relating  immwdiataly  to  ua  Jewish  pei^;  the 
iecond  yut  (^^xxiiL)  eontahw  pradictiona  against  the 
BabyhHuau,  Assyriam^  Philiatines,  Hoabitei^  Svriana, 
^yptians,  and  t^her  foreign  orations;  the  thira  part 
(ixiv. — XXXV.))  with  aa  historical  appendix  (xxxvi. — xxxviii.) 
oontainin^  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  con- 
tains pra|kbecies  of  tbe  iavasi<Hi  of  Jodeea  by  tbe  Baby- 
boisBw,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  captivity  of 
the  people,  and  their  final  restoration  to  their  native  country ; 
the  fourth  part  (xl. — Ixvi.)  principally  re&rs  to  the  re- 
^oration  of  the  church ;  it  contains  many  prophecies  re- 
acting the  deiiverance  of  tbe  Jews  from  captivity,  tbe 
(wtmctioD  of  idols,  the  spread  of  tb&  true  rehgion  over  the 
•artfa,  tlw  coannioa  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  coming  <^  the 
Heeswb. 

The  propheeiei  of  iHuah  have  always  been  held  in  great 
vmentaen  by  Ae  Jewa.  Jeans,  tbe  son  of  Siracb^  s^aks 
tf  Isaiah  as  'a  piii^ihet  gjnat  and  Aithfiil  in  his  viaioo,  who 
■tw  by  an  exeelUot  spint  what  should  oome  to  rasa  at  the 
hst,and  oomfitrted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He  showed 
efaat  should  oome  to  pass  for  ever,  and  secret  things  before 
tliey  eaaae.'  {JScc  ^snasticutf  xlviiL  22-23.)  Jose^us  and 
Fhilo  fiequenUy  soeak  of  Isaiah  in  terms  of  tbe  greatest 
tiipeaC;  and  his  i'cophecies  are  constantly  quoted  by  the 
vriters  of  the  Neir  Testament.  See  Matt,  i  22.  23,  com- 
pied  with  /j.  viL  14 ;  Matt.  iii.  3,  with  xl.  3 ;  Hatt.  iv. 
14-16,  with /r.  ix.1.2;  xlii.7;  Jfott.  viiL  17,  with  /t.UiL 
4;  Matt  xiii.  14,  U,  with  A.  vi  9, 10;  Maii.  xxi.  13.  with 
^bi7;  XmIU,  iv.  17-19,  with  /«.lxi.l-3;  Jctt,  viiL  34, 

lilhialT.  3;  Act*,  xxviu.  25-27,  with /a  vi.  9,  10;  Rom. 

9.13,28,  with  It.  X.  22;  J2om.ix.  39.  with  i«.  i.  9;  iZons. 

iLls^witii  b.  TiiL  U;  iIo«a.x.  16,  with  /«.  liii.  1;  Mom. 

^Kil*  witk  Xblx«.1.2i  I  Cor.  I  19,  30,  with  J«.  xliv. 

^itBH0r,u\.  13>vith/«.Jinr.  17. 


A  ctmaiderabla  iwrt  of  the  prophaciea  of  Isaiah  are  sup- 
pceed  by  most  Christian  divines  to  relate  to  the  Messiah, 
The  following  list  ia  taken  from  Gray's  *  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament,'  pp.  368,  370  :  tbe  divine'  character  of  Christ 
(riLU;  ix.6;  xxxv.  4;  xl.  5.  9.  10;  xiii.  6-8;  Ixl  1; 
IxiL  11 ;  Isiii.  1-4} ;  his  miraolaa  (xxxv.  5,  6) ;  his  peculiar 
^nalitiea  and  virtues  8;  ^11;  xliii.  1-3);  lusr^eo* 
hon  Cvi.  S'lS;  viii,  14, 1&:  liii.  3);  his  sufferiDgs  for  the 
sins  of  man  (liii.  4-11) ;  hia  death,  burial  (liii.  6,  9),  and 
rietorr  over  death  (xxxv,  8;  liii.  10-1 S) ;  bis  final  glory 
(xUx.  7,  22,  23 ;  lii.  13-lA ;  liii.  4,  0).  and  the  establishment, 
boreasa  (ii.  2-4;  ix.  7;  xiii.  4;  xlvi.  13),  and  perfection 
(ix.  2-7 ;  xi.  4-10 ;  xvi.  5 ;  xxix.  18-24;  xxxiL  1 ;  xl.  4,  d ; 
Xlix.  9-13  ;  IL  3-6  ;  lii.  6-10  ;  Iv.  1-3  ;  lix.  16-21 ;  Ix. ;  Ixi 
1-5  i  Uv.  23)  of  his  kingdom.  The  number  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  Messiah  was  thought  by  Jerome  to 
be  so  nummx>uii  and  important,  tliat  be  says,  in  his  prefooe 
to  the  book,  that  leaiah  ought  rather  to  be  called  an  Evan- 
gelist than  a  prophet ;  ana  many  modern  cominentaton 
give  him  the  utle  of  the  Bvangalioal  Prophet 

Tbe  style  of  Isaiah  ia  itaid  by  Lowth  {PnatecL  xxi.)  *  to 
abound  in  sueh  tianseendent  exeellenoiea,  that  be  ia»,y  be 
properly  said  to  afford  i3m  moat  perfect  model  of  (he  pro- 
phetic poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and  auWmi^  femhlo 
and  ornamented;  he  unites  energy  with  oopiousneaa,  and 
dignity  with  variety.  In  his  sentiments  thece  is  uncommon 
elevation  and  majesty ;  in  his  imagery  the  utmost  proprie^, 
elegance,  dignity,  and  diversity ;  in  bis  language,  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  energy ;  and  notwithstanding  tbe  obscurity 
ef  his  subjects,  a  surprising  degree  <^  clearness  and  simj^- 
city.  To  these  we  may  add  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in 
the  poetical  composition  of  hia  sentences,  whether  it  proceed 
from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is 
possessed  oT any  remains  of  its  native  graee  and  Mkrmon/, 
we  shall  chiefly  find  them  in  tbe  writings  of  laaiah.* 

In  addition  to  the  book  of  prophecies  laaioh  is  alio  aaid 
to  have  written  the  lives  of  Uxziali  (2  Chrom.  xxvi.  83) 
and  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32).  The  former  watk  i$ 
entirely  lost;  but  we  pzotNtbly  possem  the  gEeater  uatL 
if  not  the  wboli^  of  the  latter  in  oupter*  xxxvi— xxxviii.  w 
fais  prophecies. 

We  learn  from  the  Fathers  that  several  aprocryphal 
works  rAFociJ.YP8B],  which  were  in  circulation  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  am,  were  attributed  to  Isaiah.  An 
Bthiopic  translation  of  one  of  these  works,  entitled  the  *  Aa- 
cenaiou  of  Isaiah,'  which  was  originally  written  in  Greek  and 
is  quoted  by  Epipbanius  iHmret.  xl.  2)  and  Jerome  (Cost- 
mmtary  upon  It.  Ixiv.  4),  waa  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  Laurence,  Oxt  1810,  Svo.  This  work  contains  an 
wcount  of  the  prophet*!  aaceniion  thmugh  the  flrmamenl 
and  the  six  beavou  into  tbe  leTentb.  and  also  of  his  mat- 
tyrdom  during  the  reign  of  Maoasseh. 

(The  Introductions  of  Eichborn,  Jahn,  De  Wetto,  Au- 
eusU,  and  Home;  Vitringa,  Coauieniariut  ut  Li^rum 
PrapA./jiii«,2Tola.foL  1714-1730;  Lowth^  AouA,  Loud. 
1778,  frequently  reprinted ;  there  is  a  good  Ciennan  trans- 
'ation  of  uiis  work  with  many  additions  by  Koppe,  4  vols. 
1779-1781;  Doderiein's  Etaiat,  8vo.,  3rd  ed.,  1769,  with 
excellent  notes;  Rosenmiiller's  SehoUa;  Gesenius,  Ikr 
Prophet  Jesttia,  uberietzt  wtd  mit  einem  vQllttdtukgen 
vkilologitch-eriiitchen  vnd  hittoriacJien  Commmtar  be- 

SUitet,  Leip.  1821-9,  the  best  translation  and  commentary 
lat  haa  yet  appeared.) 

IS'CmA,  the  antient  Anaria.  an  ialand  sitaated  at  the 
Dorthera  entruioe  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  smaUer  island 
ef  Procida  lying  between  it  and  tne  promontory  of  Hisennm 
on  tbo  mainland,  nneida  (Prochyta),  aceording  to  an  old 
tradition,  was  rent  from  Ischia  by  an  earthquake.  Tha 
island  is  mountainoua ;  tbe  highest  summit,  called  Mount 
Epomeo,  wnieh  is  an  extinct  volcaiu,  rises  about  2500  foot 
above  the  sea,  aqd  has  near  its  summit  distinct  traces  of 
two  very  large  craters.  The  volcanic  district  of  Naples  is 
Gonsiderad  to  comprise  not  only  Vesuvius,  with  Ponuoli 
and  Cumae,  but  also  the  islands  of  Prooitk  and  Ischia.  Tha 
last  eruption  of  the  Epomeowas  in  1301,  when  a  broad 
stream  of  lava  ran  over  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  island,  for 
nearly  two  miles,  as  frur  as  the  sea.  Strabo  ealla  thie  islaod 
by  the  name  of  Pitbecusi^  which  is  not,  as  Pliny  obsMvos^ 
derivod  finm  pith6cus  (an  ape),  but  from  a  void  of  limilar 
form,  which  signiflae  an  earthen  vessel  The  eUy.of  the 
island,  it  seems,  has  been  used  for  eartbrawaie  from  the 
nwotoit  tinw.  Tlu  inland  waaiataed  by  ^faka  of  Clulok 
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aetioa  having  taken  place  in  this  island;  and  UnuBus 
mentions  a  violent  eruption  of  Bpomeo  a  little  before  his 
time.  The  soil  of  Iscua  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn, 
abundance  of  wines,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  chesnut  trees.  The  island  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,  ud  eontatni  84,000  inhabitants,  who 
have  a  reputation  for  good  behaviour  much  above  that  of 
thdr  neignbooTS  of  the  mainland.  Robbery  and  murder 
are  very  rare  in  the  idand,  and  the  houses  are  frequently 
left  by  the  ownera  with  the  door  merely  on  the  latch  without 
any  suspicion  or  fear.  The  people  are  industrious,  very 
finigal,  and  good  tempered.  Ischia  forms  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Naples;  it  contains  four  small  towns  or  villages: 
1 .  Ischia,  which  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  castle ;  2.  Foria, 
which  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  island ;  3.  Ca- 
samieciola,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  contains  excellent 
clay,  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  pottery  is  made  and  sent 
to  Naples;  4.  I^cco:  besides  several  hamlets.  The  island 
abounds  with  mineral  spring  which  are  much  frequented 
by  invalids  from  Naples,  and  aw  found  efficacious  for  cur- 
ing several  diatampers.  Ischia  is  altt^iether  one  of  the 
finest  islands  near  tbeeoast  of  Italy.  (DBQuintis,/n{in'me, 
seu  d«  Batngi*  PithMuarunt,  libn  n.,  8vo.,  Na^es.  1726 ; 
6.  Foulett  Scrope,  On  the  Vokanic  Dittriet  qf  Naplet, 
in  Qeolog.  Trana.,  second  series,  vol.  iL ;  Strabo,  Cataub^ 
p.  248 ;  Plin.,  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  86,  iii.  6.) 

ISEGU.EM,  a  market-town  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders.  The  population  of  the  town  is  2100,  and  that  of 
the  parish  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
fhcture  couaiderahle  quantities  of  linen  and  tape.  It  is 
nine  mites  north  byvcit  of  Courtny.  and  twenty  miles 
south  of  Bruges. 

ISER.  [Bavaria.] 

ISE^RE.  a  river  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  be- 
longing to  the  qrstem  of  the  RhAne.  It  hac  its  lonree  near 
Mont  beran  (13,262  feet  high),  in  the  chain  of  the  Pennine 
Alpa  in  Savoy.  It  flows  SO  miles  north-west  to  St.  Hanrit^, 
and  then  19  miles  south-west  to  Moutiers  or  Moutier ;  from 
Houtiers  it  turns  again  to  the  north-west  and  flows  12  miles 
to  Confians,  the  most  northern  point  of  its  course ;  and 
aeuu  turning  south-west,  flows  22  miles  to  Montmeillan, 
vniere  its  navi^tion  commences.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  receives  some  Hmall  tributaries,  the  combined 
streams  of  the  Darou  and  the  St.  Jean  at  Moutiers ;  the 
eombtned  streams  of  the  Arli  and  Doron  at  Confians;  and 
between  Confians  and  Montmeillan,  the  Arc,  an  alpine 
stream  68  miles  long,  which  passes  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 
Just  below  Montmeillan  the  Is^re  turns  to  tHe  south, 
crosses  the  French  frontier,  gradually  bends  to  the  south- 
west uid  mst,  passes  Grenoble,  dividing  that  town  into  two 
parts,  and  unites  with  the  Drac,  its  most  important  tribu- 
tary. From  the  junction  of  the  Drac  the  Isdre  flows  north- 
west for  a  abort  distance,  and  then  turning  to  the  south- 
west, flows  past  St.  Marceltin  and  Romans  into  the  Rhdne, 
wfaion  it  joins  between  Toumon  and  Valence.  The  length 
of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Is£re  below  Montmeillan  is 
about  90  miles:  its  whole  course  is  about  160  miles. 

The  Drac  rises  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes,  and 
baa  a  course  of  72  or  73  miles.  It  receives  the  Sevrayes, 
the  Bonne,  the  Romanche,  and  other  streams. 

The  Iii£re  is  of  moderate  breadth,  but  of  great  depth.  Its 
waters  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  the  d6bris  of  the  slate  rocks  of  the  Tarentaise,  a  district 
in  Sxvoy,  through  which  it  flom.  The  stream  ia  liabla  to 
inundations,  which  cause  the  most  disastrous  eShcts.  It  is 
used  for  floating  timber  from  Moutiers,  34  miles  above 
Montmeillan.  Between  the  last-mentioned  town  and  Gre- 
noble the  navigation  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  islets  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Iron,  hemp, 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  wood  are  carried  down  the 
stream.  Baizes  laden  with  salt  and  other  merchandise 
ascend  it  from  the  RhSne  to  Grenoble  and  Montmeillan. 

ISE^RE,  a  department  of  France,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  above  mentioned.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Ain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Hhdne ;  on  the  west  by  the  departments  of  Rh6ne,  Haute 
Loire,  and  Ardtohe,  from  which  also  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhftne;  on  tlM  south-wsst  and  south  by  the  department  of 
IMme;  and  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Hautes  Alpes: 
fm  the  east  and  north-east  it  ia  bounded  by  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Its 
form,  thou^  irregular,  approximates  to  uat  of  a  paraUelo- 
pmi  ^^Tuv  iti  iMei  fiwing  Um  north-ewff  ^quth-ewt. 


south-west,  and  north-vest  respeetively.  Iti  greatest  length 
is  fhtm  the  north-west,  on  the  banks  ttf  tlw  ^ftne,  near 
Lyon,  to  the  south-east,  not  for  from  Riaufon,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes  Alpes,  92  miles;  its  greatest  breadtti 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  from  near  tne  little  town  of 
Allevard,  amid  the  Alpa.  to  the  bank  of  the  below  St 
Mareetlin,  65  miles.  Its  area  is  3Z0A  lonarB  ndles,  iriiidi 
is  oonsideraUy  aboro  the  average  areaof  theFrmeh  depart* 
ments,  and  above  the  area  of  any  English  county  except 
Yorkshire ;  it  is  abont  equal  to  the  conjtnnt  areas  of  Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire.  The  population 
by  the  census  of  1831  was  560.258;  by  that  of  1836,  573,645; 
showii^  an  increase  in  five  years  of  above  23,000  in  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  half  a  million.  The  census  of  1836 
gives  179  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  above  the 
average  density  of  population  in  France,  but  very  for  beloir 
that  of  the  above-mentioned  English  counties.  Grenoble, 
the  capital,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  IB6r^  in  4ft*  11'  N.  laL, 
and  5<>  43'  E.  long. 

Neariy  the  whole  of  this  department  is  covered  with 
mountains,  A  branch  of  the  Alps,  which  joins  the  princi- 
pal chain  between  Mont  Gen^re  and  Mont  Ceni%  and  ex- 
tands  to  the  Rhdne,  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
department  and  the  Sardinian  dominions.  In  this  branch 
or  in  its  subordinate  ramifications  are  the  summits,  Moai. 
Trois  Ellions.  12,737  foet  high;  Col  de  SaiK.  10,971  feet: 
Pic  de  Belladone,  10,229  feet;  La  Roche  Grenico,  9973 
feet:  Sept  Laux  (upper  summit),  9743  feet;  and  the  Col 
du  Galibier,  9154  feet.  Some  of  the  summits  of  this  moun- 
tainous tract  are  covered  with  pnpetual  snow,  and  enchwe 
glaciers.  The  mountains  are  traversed  by  narrow  passes, 
and  the  slopes  and  precipices  are  covered  with  dark 
forests.  Mountain  streams  tumble  from  twk  to  rock, 
or  pass  rapidly  through  deep  glens.  Grottos  with  sts- 
lacutes  m  common  in  the  mountains:  that  of  La  Balme 
was  counted  among  Uie  wonders  of  Danpbin£.  [Balmb, 
La.]  Some  of  the  valleys  are  of  tolerable  width  and 
of  great  beauty,  as  that  of  Gr^ivaudan,  watered  by  the 
Isdre ;  but  there  are  no  plains  except  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne.  The  whole 
department  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  RbOn?,  which  borders  the  de- 
partment on  the  north  and  west  The  Outers,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Guiers  Vif  and  the  Guiers 
Mort,  skirts  the  north-eastern  boundary,  and  joins  the 
Rhdne  on  its  left  bank  at  the  point  where  the  latter  first 
touches  the  department.  A  number  of  small  streams,  which 
successively  fall  into  the  RhOne  on  its  left  bank,  water  the 
more  level  districts  the  north-west.  Tbe  Isire  crosses 
the  department  in  the  direc^n  of  its  breadth,  watering  the 
valley  of  GrMvaudan;  its  junction  with  the  Rhdne  is  in 
the  adjacent  department  of  Drdme.  Hie  Drae  has  the 
greater  part  of  ito  course  in  this  d^artmenL 

In  the  alpine  country  are  many  lakes ;  the  |vineipal  is 
that  of  Paladru,  near  uie  head  of  the  Fure,  which  runs 
through  the  lake.   There  are  also  several  marshes. 

The  mountains  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Is^re  and  the 
Drac  consist  of  granitic  and  other  primitive  rocks.  To  the 
north  and  west  of  this  district,  extending  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bourbre  and  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Rhdne, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Is^re,  are  found 
the  rocks  intervening  between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red 
or  saliferouB  sandstone.  Still  more  to  the  west,  extending 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  below  the  junction  of  the  Bourbre, 
are  found  the  supermtaoeous  strata. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  by  Lyon,  Ghamb£ry,  and  Mont 
Cenis  to  Turin,  passes  through  this  dmsLtment,  also  the 
road  from  Paris  by  Lyon  to  Aix,  Marseilles.  Toulon,  Nice, 
and  Genoa.  The  former  enters  the  department  just  after 
it  leaves  Lyon,  and  passes  by  Bourgoin  and  La  Tour  du 
Pin  to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  where  it  crosses  the  Guiers  into 
Savoy.  The  road  to  Aix  also  enters  the  department  just 
after  leaving  Lyon,  and  runs  south  by  Vienna,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhdne,  into  the  department  of  Drdme.  The 
road  from  Paris  to  Qr£noble  branches  firtm  that  to  Cham- 
be  ry  and  Turin  at  Boutins,  and  passes  by  Moirans  and 
Vorewe,  and  along  the  valley  of  Grisivmudaii  to  Grenoble 
from  this  city  two  roads  lead,  one  by  tbe  valley  of  the  IsSr* 
into  the  Turin  road  at  McmtmeiUan,  the  other  by  the  Tnlley 
of  the  Romanche  to  Brianeon  (Hautes  Alpes)  and  by  Mtmt 
GCT^vre  to  Turin,  with  a  branch  by  the  vall^  of  tiis  I^ae 
to  Gap  in  the  department  of  HwtteaAlpes.  The  aggregate 
lenytfi  of  the  ^^ig  sgi^A^twtHtlurt. 
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of  which  an  in  good  repair ;  the  rest  u  out  of  repair  or 
unfinished.  The  a^Tegate  length  of  the  Itoutet  Deparie- 
mentales  is  284  miles,  more  than  seven-eighthi  of  which  are 
in  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and  paths liave  an  aggr^te 
length  of  nearly  1400  miles. 

liie  inland  navigation  is  made  up  of  that  of  theRhAQe,97 
miles ;  and  that  of  the  Is^e,  60  miles ;  together  1 57  miles. 

The  climate  differs  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
snrlhee.  In  the  plains  the  summer  is  Tety  hot  toA  the 
winds  nolent ;  in  the  marshy  flats  the  temperature  is  lower 
and  the  air  moister;  in  the  deep  Tdlm  tbera  an  some- 
times rapid  changes  of  temperature,  and  at  other  times  long 
periods  boUi  of  rain  and  drought.  The  high  mountains  have 
Mt  two  seasons,  a  long  winter  of  nine  months,  with  a  brief 
sammer.  The  air  of  the  department  is  generally  keen, 
pure,  and  healthy ;  but  the  changes  render  the  crops  rery 
uncertain.  From  the  different  elevation  of  the  surbce  the 
natural  productions  are  of  very  various  character.  The 
valley  of  Bourg  d'Oysans,  the  most  elevated  of  the  laiwer 
valleys,  produces  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  and  a  oonsiderable 
quantity  of  hay :  the  valley  of  St.  laurent  da  Pont,  or  of 
tne  Chartreuse  [Chartrxuse],  is  in  general  covered  with 
pine  forests;  some  spots  produce  gmin  and  hemp:  the  val- 
leys of  Voiron  and  Vuille  are  chieSy  productive  of  hemp :  the 
njley  of  Orfaivaudan,  one  of  the  most  ftrtila  distnets  in 
¥>Bne^  prodnees  grain  of  ail  sorts,  wine,  frvi^&c  SThemore 
levd  distiicts  of  tne  department  have  generally  a  dzy^aady, 
or  stony  soil ;  some  parts  however  are  marshy.  The  ad- 
Tancement  of  agriculture  has  increased  the  productiveness 
1^ these  districts;  some  of  the  marshes  have  been  drained, 
and  the  drier  soUs  are  improved  by  irrigation.  The  crops 
consist  of  wheat,  rye,  pulse,  hemp,  wine,  fruit,  and  hay : 
and  notwithstanding  the  injury  done  by  a  changeable  cli- 
mate, violent  winds,  and  storms  of  hail,  the  produce  of  the 
department  exceeds  its  consumption.  The  wines,  especially 
those  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienne,  are  in  good  repute. 
The  forests  yield  beech,  elm,  and  especially  pine  timber. 
Many  hcffses  are  bred ;  the  mulra  are  excellent ;  the  asset 
nnalL  ^nie  cattle  are  small,  but  the  cows  give  much  milk; 
and  the  cheese  called  Sassenage  eheese,  from  a  viUag^e  or 
small  town  of  that  name  new  Grenoble,  where  it  is  diiefly 
sold,  is  excellent.  Sheep  are  numenras,  and  have  a  fine 
soft  fleece :  immense  flocks  are  driven  every  sprii^  flrom 
the  neighbouring  departments  to  the  upland  pastures  of 
the  Alpine  valleys.  Goats,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  numerous ; 
and  a  considerable  numh«  of  silkworms  are  reared  in  those 
parts  which  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  miilberry.  Of  wild 
animald  there  is  considerable  variety :  the  bear,  the  lynx, 
the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  and  the  marten,  are  finmd 
in  the  mountains:  game  is  tdloably  plentiflil,  uid  flsh 
abundant. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  eonsidenble. 
QM,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron  in  abundance,  line,  mercury, 
antimooy.  bismuth,  cobalt,  coal,  rock-crystal,  granite,  mar- 
ble, alam,  sulphur,  gypsum,  marl,  potter's  day,  and  sand- 
stone are  found  ;  but  of  these,  only  lead,  iron,  and  ooal,  with 
snne  marble  quarrios  and  clay  pits,  are  wrought.  The  gold 
and  silver  mines  have  been  abandoned,  not  bemg  sufficiently 
productive  to  pay  mm  than  the  cost  of  working  then.  There 
are  several  mineral  spring. 

The  department  is  divided  Into  four  arrondissements  as 
below :  it  contains  forty-five  canton^  or  districts  under  a 
pntiee  of  the  peace,  and  95S  communes  *— 

Kna  af  Antn^MMMat  and 

Situadoa. 

Gtenoble,  S.  &  S.  . 
La  Tour  du  Pin,  N.  . 
8l  llweaUin,  S.W. 
Tmnat,  W. 


AiMln  iq. 

Bile*. 

Pop- 1836. 

Contnunm. 

1599 

213,568 

214 

512 

129.809 

125 

413 

85.267 

84 

681 

145,001 

132 

3205 

573,645 

555 

In  the  arrondiasement  of  Grenoble  are  the  c^>ital  (po- 
palation  in  1836, 28,969)  [GEsiroBLi],Voreppe(populaUon 
1M5).  Sasoenage,  Goncelin.  Theys,  Allevard,  and  Fort 
Barraux,  all  on  or  near  the  Is^re ;  Corps,  Mens,  La  Mure 
(pop.  2786),  Monetier  de  Clemont,  Vif,  Varces,  and  Claix, 
in  CR-  near  the  valley  of  the  Drac ;  he  Bourg  d'Oysans 
ipop.  3052)  [Boono'l,  and  Vinlle  (pop.  2422  town,  or 
Vnt  conmnneh  in  tbit  ct  the  Romanche ;  Le  Villard  de  I 
las  on  the  Bourne ;  Les  Eebelles  (pop.  abmii  UOO)  and 
BLLnnent  dn  Puit  (pop.  3156)  on  the  Gmna ;  tlw  cetab- 1 
IbimMly  numasti^  of  the  Gfand  ChaitansM 


[Chabtuvsk,  Gumd],  in  the  desert  near  St  Lament ;  Chi^ 
reus,  and  Voiron  (pop.  6924).  At  Vizelle  are  manuftotures 
of  printed  cottons,  yam,  and  paper.  Sassenage  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  eheese  of  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  also 
remaiaed  for  a  natural  curiosity, — two  cylindrical  excava- 
tions in  two  grottoes,  in  which  the  supply  of  .water  was 
once  auppoaed  to  presage  the  abundance  <x  failure  of  the 
harvest.  Vmron  is  the  mart  for  the  linens  manufactured 
in  thed^artmwL 

In  thB  anondimnMBt  of  La  Tour  da  Pin  are  the  capital 
(pop.  in  1836,  3464),  Bouxcoin  (pop.  3447  town.  3762  com- 
mune), Virieu  and  Le  Grand  Temps  near  the  Donrbe :  St 
Clef  or  St.  Chef  (pop.  3397)  between  that  river  and  the 
Bourbre ;  St.  Geoire  (pop.  4635)  and  Le  Pont  de  Beaavoistn 
(pop.  1943  town,  2139  commune)  in  or  near  the  valley  of 
the  Guiers;  Moretel,  Quirieu,  and  C^mieu  or  Cr^mieux 
(pop.  2058  town,  2401  eommune).  in  or  near  the  vall^  of 
the  Rhdne.  Thm  are  mineral  springs  at  Le  Font  de  Beau 
voisin. 

In  the  anondissement  of  St.  Marcellin  are  St,  Marcelliu 
(poo.  in  1836,  2885),  St.  Andr«,  Beauvoir,  Vinay,  Lalbene. 
TuUiens  or  TuUins  (pop.  1806  town,  3807  communeX  Moi 
rans  and  St.  Quontin,  on  or  near  the  Ixin ;  St  Antoine  on 
the  Furand;  Roybon  on  the  Galaure;  Viriville  and  Sl 
Stienue  de  QeoirB.  St  Marcellin  is  in  a  pleasant  utuatioD 
amid  vine-covered  hills;  it  is  well  built,  and  surrounded 
with  valU.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  raw  silk,  chesnut  and 
walnut  oil,  and  wine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vienna,  are  the  capital  (pop. 
in  1836,  16.484)  [Viennk],  Roussillon,  Le  P£age,  and  St. 
Sympborien,  on  or  near  the  Rhdne ;  Beaureraire  (pop^  1924 
town,  2138  commune)  on  the  Suzon;  LaCdteSt  Andri 
(pop.  2800  town,  4568  commune),  Chatonnay,  St  Jean  <de 
Boumay  (pop.  1820  town,  3392  commune),  St  Gewges  (pop. 
1636  town.  2872  commune),  Heyrieux,  and  La  Verpiliire. 
The  inhabitants  of  La  Cote  St  Andr£  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  liqueurs  and  in  the  light  and  sparkling  white 
wines  grown  round  the  town. 

The  department  oontaini  many  smeUing-houses  for  iron, 
and  some  Sn  lead ;  and  a  flatting-mill  fiur  copper.  Iron 
guns  for  shipping,  nails,  and  iteel  are  manuikctured :  thin 
are  several  potteries  and  a  glass-house  fbr  mining  bottles. 
Sail-cloth,  canvass  for  wrappers,  coarse  and  fine  linens, 
cotton  yarn,  calico  and  printra  cottons,  thrown  silk,  woollen 
cloth  for  the  troops  and  for  other  uses,  hats,  leather 
different  qualities,  and  gloves  (especially  at  Grenoble),  pa- 
per and  vellum  (especially  at  Vienne),  liqueurs,  mineral 
acids,  and  turpentine  are  made.  These  various  articles,  with 
wine,  brandy,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  and  deals,  constitute  the 
exports. 

The  department  oonatitutes  the  diocese  of  Grenoble ;  and 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Roval  and  the  Acad£mie 
UniTerutaireofthatci^.  There  is  a  ^Protestant  consistory, 
of  which  Hens  is  the  seat  The  department  is  includtd  in 
the  seventh  military  division,  of  whica  the  head-quarters  are 
at  Grenoble.  It  returns  seven  members  to  the  Qiamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  r^pect  of  education  the  department  is  below  the  ava 
age  of  France.  The  proportion  of  young  men  enrolled  in 
the  military  census  of  1828-9  who  oould  read  and  write  was 
29  in  every  100. 

This  department  formed  in  antient  times  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Allobn^,  a  nation  of  the  C^eltic  stock;  the 
southern  parts  were  probably  comprehended  in  the  territo- 
ries of  two  other  people  of  Celtic  race,  the  Segalauni  and 
the  VooontiL  In  the  Roman  division  of  Graul  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Vieunensis,  a  subdivision  of  Uie 
more  antwnt  and  extensive  province  of  Narbonensis.  It 
contained  the  Roman  cities  of  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Culanv 
afterwards  Gratianopolis  (Grenoble).  From  the  Romans 
it  passed  successively  to  the  Bui^ndians  and  the  Franki ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  included  in  Dauphin£.  [Bim- 
ODWDiAirs;  Dauphins';  France.} 

ISIDORE,  SAINT,  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the 
b^inninff  of  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  (jtidonu),  '3000  epistles,  explaining  the  divine 
Scriptures.'  Upwards  of  2U00  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
for  the  most  part  very  short,  and  contain  many  repetitions. 
They  have  been  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Scbolt, 
Paris,  1638.  Dr.  Heumann  has  published  a '  Disseriation 
on  Isidore'  (Hanover,  1738.  4to.),  in  which  he  argues  that 
mmt  of  the  letter*  are  ftetitioiu»  and  not^aMl  eonemt. 
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ffllDORB.  SAINT,  Wshop  of  Sevfll^  m  ttfuu,  ttom 
A.B  S95  or  596to  AJh  636,  one  of  the  most  eeMntwt  of  tha 
Bpmiifa  litehom,  ms  bom  at  Gartfaagona.  H«  wm  wall 
aeqnsinted  with  Greek  and  Heteew,  Mid  wm  emuidemd  kf 

the  Council  of  Toledo  (a-d.  650)  ns  the  nost  learned  n 
of  his  ager  The  style  of  hia  works  ia  hewevM  not  mtj 
doer,  and  his  judgment  appears  to  have  keen  rvj  defectire 
The  most  important  of  his  works  are t  'A  Chronida 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  a.d.  6M  ;'  *  A  Book  of 
Ecdesiasticel  Writers,*  in  33  chapten;  'Thr»e  Books  of 
Opinions,  selected  fron  the  writings  of  the  fbtfaera,  and 
especiallr  from  St  Oregonr;'  *  Gommentariea  upon  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;'  'Allegories  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;'  'Two  Hooka  of  £celesiastioal 
Dutiest*  printed  in  the  'De  divinis  GatboUee  Ecdesi* 
Offieiti  ac  Ministeriia,'  Ctdogne,  1568;  *A  Book  of  Prole- 
gomena to  the  dd  and  New  Teatwnenta;'  'Twenhr  Books 
of  Orff^nes  or  EtytnolM;i«a,'  which  were  lefk  uttflniued  aad 
were  published  after  his  death  by  Braulio,  bishop  of  Satm- 
goza ;  the  fint  edition  of  ttiia  work  was  publithea  at  Aogs- 
Burg.  1472. 

The  works  of  Isidore  have  been  pabUdied  by  Du  Breul, 
Paris,  1661.  and  Golc^e,  1617;  at  Madrid,  1778;  and  by 
Arefali.  Rome,  1797,  1803. 

ISIDORE  of  Charax  lived  probably  m  the  flrat  oen- 
tury  of  our  »ra.  It  appears  from  Athennus  (Deip.  iii.) 
that  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  Parthian  empire,  of  which 
there'  is  only  a  small  part  extant,  entitled  IraO/iol  IlafOuut, 
or  the  *  Paurthian  Halting-plates.'  This  work  g^ves  a  list  of 
the  et^teen  provinces  into  whi<jb  the  Parthian  empire  was 
divided,  with  the  principal  places  in  each  province,  and  the 
distances  between  each  town.  This  liat  was  probably  taken 
fh>m  official  reoorda,  such  as  appeu,  from  the  list  <tf  pro- 
vinpes.  Sec.  in  Herodotns,  to  have  been  kept  in  the  antient 
Persian  em^re. 

This  work  has  been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hod* 
son's  '  OeograpbisD  veteris  Scriptores  Greeci  Hinores,*  with 
a  Dissertation  by  Dodwell.  There  is  also  a  M^moire  on 
Isidore  by  Sainte-Croix  in  the  &Oth  volume  of  the'  Aead£mie 
dcs  Belles-lettres and  some  remarks  on  the  *  Parthian 
Halting-places*  in  the  'Journal  of  Edueation,*  voL  ii.,  p.  80ft. 
where  the  question  of  the  site  of  E<^tana  is  disooned  and 
determined. 

ISINGLASS  IS  animal  jelly,  or  gelatin,  nearly  pure. 
The  best  isingtass  is  prepared  in  Russia  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the  Btuigeon,  especially  ftoUi  its  au-bladder  and 
Bounds,  which  are  remarkably  large.  These,  when  remorad 
from  the  fish,  are  washed  with  cud  water,  and  exposed  a 
little  to  the  air,  in  order  that  they  may  stiffen ;  the  enter 
skin  is  then  taken  off  and  rejected,  and  the  remainder  out 
out,  and  loosely  twisted  into  rolls,  according  to  the  intended 
size  of  ihe  pieces,  which  are  called  staples,  and  are  known 
iti  commerce  by  the  names  of  long  and  short  staple,  and  of 
these  the  first  is  the  be&t :  these  are  dried  in  the  air.  The 
best  sort  of  isinglass  is  nscd  for  the  table  and  in  confec- 
tionary ;  it  is  also  largely  employed  in  reining  wine  and 
beer. 

Isinglass  is  nearly  colourless,  has  but  little  taste  or  smell, 
is  translucent  in  thin  p^eee^  and  is  soluble  in  water;  one 
part  of  it  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  hot  water  give  a  solution 
which  completely  stiffens  in  cooUng. 

Isinglass  is  also  dissolved  by  tnost  acids  readily,  and  also 
in  solution  of  potash  and  soda,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Several 
metallic  salts  and  oxides  have  the  property  of  precipitating 
a  solution  of  isinglass,  but  corrosive  sublimate  does  not  pro- 
duce this  effect,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  albu- 
men; but  it  resembles  this  snbstance  in  being  precipitated 
by  infbsion  of  galls  or  of  Mk-bark.  lainglasi  is  extremely 
nutritious. 

According  to  Gay-Lossac  and  Tfaenard  it  consists  neuly 
of— 

Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  7 
Seven        „  carbon         .  ^ 

Three         „  oxygen         .  14 

One  equivalent  of     azote  .  14 

Equivalent  .  87 

ISIS,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  the  sister 
of  Osiris,  was  represented  as  the  Godiwss  of  Fecundity, 
and  the  cow  was  therefore  sacred  to  her.   She  vras  said  to 

Partbta,  ud  a  tUid  It  llwMiMlhor  dMTi(iU  It  to  AmbtAil  MwUoli  of 
On  liUon  WH  bgn. 


have  tnt  tanght  men  the  art  of  cultivating  corn.  The 
annual  Itatival  of  Isis  in  Egypt  lasted  eight  days,  during 
which  ft  Keneral  purificatioa  took  place.  The  priests  d 
lais  were  bound  to  observe  perpetual  chastity,  their  beads 
were  shaved,  and  they  went  barefooted.  The  goddeu  wu 
often  rapiesentad  as  a  woman  with  the  horns  of  a  cow.  She 
also  appears  with  the  lotus  on  her  head  and  the  sistrum  in 
her  hand ;  and  her  head  in  some  instances  is  seon  coveted 
with  a  hood.  Heads  of  Isis  are  a  frequent  oraament  of 
Egyptian  capitals  on  the  pillars  of  the  tempW  [Dbit- 
dbbab;  Eovptian  AacBiTSCTuaB.] 

As  the  worship  of  Isis  passed  into  foreign  lands,  it  as- 
sumed a  forugn  chanetar,  and  many  foreign  attributes, 
we  see  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Sometimes 
she  is  represented  like  Diana  of  Ephesua,  the  universal 
mother,  with  a  nnmber  of  breasts.  The  mysterious  rites 
of  Isis  ware  probably  in  their  origin  symbolical :  on  one  of 
her  statues  was  the  inscrintion,  *  I  am  all  that  has  been, 
that  riiall  be ;  no  mortal  iias  hitbwlo  taken  off  my  veil.* 
But  the  Isiae  rites,  transplanted  to  Italv, became  a  cloak  for 
licentiousness ;  and  they  were  repeatedly  forbidden  at  Rome- 
Tiberius  had  the  images  of  Isis  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but 
the  worship  revived,  and  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  in  an  indig- 
nant strain.  Hie  Isiac  table  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isu>,  has  been 
judged  by  Champollion  to  be  the  work  of  an  uninitiated 
artist,  little  aoquainted  with  the  true  worship  of  the  goddess, 
and  probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  (Plutarch's  TVeatue 
on  Iti*  and  Onru,  Wy*,teabacb's  ed.,  iL  441 ;  Herod.,  il  41, 
42,  123,  &0. ;  Pausaiu  iL  13,  7,  and  particularly  %.  32,  13.) 

ISLA.  or  I8LAY.  the  moat  southern  of  the  Hebrides, 
belongs  to  the  shiie  of  Argyleu  and  is  28  miles  long  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  This  island,  whuh  was  once  the  kiug- 
dom  of  *he  Norwegian  Lords  of  the  Isles,  retains  but  finr 
vestigM  of  the  mannen  of  iu  early  iohabitanU.  Though  ge- 
neraliy  of  a  mountainous  character,  especially  towards  thu 
north,  there  is  much  low  fuid  cultivated  land.  Many  of  the 
&miera  are  oomparatively  opulent,  and  practise  the  lowland 
system  of  a^irioulture.  The  houses  are  good,  and  the  roads 
are  kept  in  frood  repair.  There  are  several  lakes,  and  the 
island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivulets, 
which  abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  Isla  appears  also  to  be 
rich  in  minerala  A  oopper-raine  has  been  worked  here  for 
many  years,  but  the  ore  is  much  mixed  with  lead,  which  ren- 
ders the  separation  expensive  and  troublesome.  The  district 
of  Islay  oomprises  six  parishes,  besides  the  island  of  CidkHi 
say,  the  united  population  of  which  in  1831  was  19,780. 

<H*Callooh*s  Highltmib  and  matem  Utet  tif  aeoUand , 
AwuAiMm  AeArn*.  &o.) 

ISLAM.  [MOHAMMBD.] 

ISLE  of  BOURBON.  [Bourbon.] 

ISMAEUTES,  or  ISHAEUANS.  were  originally  a 
branch  of  the  ShUtes.  or  followers  of  Au  Ben  Ali  Talbb. 
Dja&r  Madeck,  the  sixth  Imaum  in  a  direct  line  from  Ali 
having  lost  bis  elder  son  Ismael,  appointed  his  younger  son 
Mousa  to  be  his  suocessor.    This  caused  a  scoism  among 
the  Shiites  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira.  Tliose 
who  MKitended  that  the  office  of  Imaum  ought  to  have 
descended  to  the  posterity  of  luuael,  and  not  to  oia  younger 
brother,  were  called  Ismaelites,  and  also  Karmathi  and 
Batenis;  in  Perua  they  were  called  Talimis,  froia  the 
word  Talimi.  whioh  means  *  learning,*  because  they  main- 
tained, contrary  to  the  orthodox  Mussulmans,  that  man.  can 
learn  the  truth  only  1^  studying.   They  established  two 
powerfiil  dynasties,  one  in  Egypt  [Fatihides],  uid  another 
in  the  Irak  Ajemi,  a  part  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  whieli 
was  Casbin.    The  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syru  were  a 
fanatical  sect  of  Ismaelites.  [Assassins.]  The  Ismaelitea 
of  P^ia,  Syria,  and  Arabia  had  fircquent  wars  against  the 
Ahbaside  caliphs  and  the  other  Sunnee  Mussulmans,  until 
the  dynasty  of  Casbin  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartars  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.   After  that  time  the 
IsmaelitBs  became  scattered  through  Asia,  maiutaioine 
their  tenets  and  observing  their  rites  in  concealment  ax^ 
obscurity.   Their  tenets  appear  to  have  been  of  a  loose 
kmd;  they  were  the  freethinkets  of  HtdiammedaxusBu 
At  the  end  al  the  last  eeDtwry  they  were  still  eusting  in 
Persia,  and  had  their  Imaum  at  Khakh,  a  villwe  in  t]M 
district  of  Khom,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  Stwh. 
although  oonsidMBd  as  heretiea  by  the  Persian  Shiitoa^ 
They  had  foUowers  even  in  India.  (J.  F.  Rousseau,  MenaairB 
wr  Istlmuulu  tt  Im  Noamru^  wiHt  notes  by  DeSausvo 
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Banmk,  whtehWa  LflbanoB.  and  tbnr  chiaf  pUw*  wm 
MmKfi,  anr  liaBah  on  the  Orontae.  Tha  Onuat  aie 
•BppoMd  by  amia  to  be  a  ramifloUion  of  tba  old  Ismaalitaa, 
but  tkcT  ara  a  distinot  paople,  both  in  their  rtii^us  and 
social  QtHMctar.  from  Ih*  preaaut  Isnaaliana.  [Oiuma.] 
In  1609  the  Noaairis,  another  seat  living  in  the  tmrn  noaa- 
taoHMa  tract,  took  Manyad  bj  aurprise,  murdered  the  Emir, 
with  Mat  of  tbt  lamaalian  inhaoitaBta,  and  arried  off  a 
larga  booty.  The  Ismaeliaca  of  Syria  have  nem  raeovmd 
from  that  blow,  bnt  have  remained  poc«  in  importance  and 
nmnbeia,  and  ara  nnder  tbc  nominal  dominion  of  tba  Turks. 
IlkaiT  tenets  are  not  wall  known,  but  tb«y  seem  to  have 
daviatad  frofla  the  original  dootrines  of  the  great  Ismaelite 
saet,  end  to  have  nixed  them  up  with  grots  superstitions. 
They  can  hardly  be  called  Hasiulmam;  thay  hare  no 
moaquea.  bnt  ara  eircumciead,  and  they  still  visit  (ha  tomb 
of  All  at  Meabed.  They  are  aaid  to  be  simple  and  hos- 
pitable, and  have  a  better  repntatien  than  tlieir  neighbours 
the  Nosauis. 
ISMAIL.  [BnaAKABiA.] 

ISMID.orISNIKMia   [Ahaiolia;  Bithtwia.} 

ISOCA'RDIA,  a  gaaus  of  eoncbifcra.  Linoaua  placed 
tbe  form  under  Chrnia;  Brugoi^  arranged  it  amonf{  the 
CanhUt;  Laraarek,  who  made  it  the  laat  of  the  genera  of 
his  Cardiaei«t,  separated  it  ftom  the  lant^meationed  gentM, 
pring  H  the  geoerie  name  at  the  bead  of -this  article.  Mr. 
Q.  B.  Sowerby  (Gmera  qf  Recent  ami  Fbuil  S/uUt}  thinks 
that  thia  aeparatioo  was  effected  with  good  reason,  beeauie 
the  involtiu  divaricate  umbonet  ai  laveardia,  and  it^  con- 
sequently diefaotomoQs  ligament  running  in  each  valve  to 
the  poMt  of  the  umbo,  Mrve  to  distinguiih  it  from  the 
other  Carditte  of  BruguiSre.  M.  de  Blainviile,  under  the 
name  of  Isocardium,  inseru  it  between  Tridacna  and  Tri- 
gonia  among  his  Camacig.  M.  Rang  retains  it  in  the  same 
Annily,  but  restores  Lamarck's  original  termination  of  the 
name,  and  places  it  between  Caprina  and  Tridadta. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  rcrmorks  tbnt 
tbe  ItoeartHtB  have,  in  truth,  large  and  contorted  umbonen 
Kke  Chama  and  Dieerat,  but  that  they  are  regular  and 
alwaya  free,  while  the  true  Chanug  are  adherent  and  irre- 
gnlar.  From  tbe  Carditee,  he  observes,  tbey  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, both  as  respects  the  sliell  and  the  animal.  In 
CtmlUa  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  separated  throughout 
their  length,  and  are  without  siphons.  In  hoeardia  the 
lobea  of  the  mantle  are  united  posteriorly,  and  prm'ided 
with  two  short  siphons,  or  rather  perfomtionsi,  which  may  be 
eorapared  with  thoee  of  the  Cardia.  Here  doubtless,  says 
M.  Deshayea,  tbe  Jtocardiee  approach  the  Cardia;  but 
when  tbe  foot  and  the  form  of  the  branohia  in  these  two 
genen  are  compared,  the  distinction  is  obvious.  In  the 
Cardia  [CoTfCHACKA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  41Z&-7],  the  ibot  is  eylin- 
AaeecHia,  very  long,  and  bent  in  an  elbow-like  form  in  the 
niddle;  in  the /roeartii>,  on  the  oontraiy,  it  is  flat,  sob- 
qoadranyalar,  and  rather  short. 

Generic  Charaetar. — Animal  more  or  leas  globular,  hav- 
ing the  borders  of  the  mantle  fringed  with  very  flne  lentfr- 
cuur  f>apill»,  leaving  a  rather  laige  opening  between  them 
al  tbe  lower  part,  uid  onited  posteriorly  ky  a  (ranaveraa' 
delieate  band,  pierced  with  two  oriScea  surroondad  by 
lapilUe,  one  for  tbe  vent,  and  the  other,  lower,  for  reapira- 
tioo :  Awf  of  modente  size  and  trenchant 

SAaE/  aometimes  with  an  epidermis,  very  convex,  globv- 
baa,  heart-shaped,  eqoivalve,  inequilateral ;  umbonea  diva- 
rieatedi,  and  widely  divergent,  carved  forwards  and  out* 
varda^  and  slightly  spiral ;  Atf^e  composed  of  two  flat- 
ttned  binge-taeth ;  ligament  external,  forked  at  ane  of  ita 
extremitiea ;  muteular  impressions  very  diatanL 

Tbe  IUt.  James  Bulwer,  from  whose  figura  in  tha  Zoth 
btgieal  Jommal,  vol.  ii,  the  two  upper  Bgnres  ara  taken,  aaw 
ttie  antml  when  in  saa-waier,  and  In  tbt  poaition  repreaantad 
aiNo.  1-  The  fe^ra,  or  ciliated  fringe  of  tha  vpper  offiflea 
(ihe  bimst)  ot  the  mantle,  moved  ritnrly,  as  if  in  seardi  of 
hoL  Having  remained  in  this  situation  about  tan  minute^ 
vatcrvaa  fHeeted  with  eonsiderable  force  fram  tha  lower  orl- 
Aea,  which  bad  till  then  remained  motiontess.  Tbe  axpnlsion 
sf  tha  water  appeared  to  be  eflbeled  by  a  sadden  eentraoliea 
sf  the  mnncM,  beb-  ise  this  was  never  dona  without  tbe 
vihea  nearly  elosing  at  the  same  instant  After  a  few 
Bseonda,  tbeiatvca  gradually  returned  to  their  open  poai- 
tisa,  and  mfcained  i^uieseent  as  befora,  till  the  water  was 
s^m  qeeted  with  a  jerk ;  thia  alternating  pieeesa  was  re- 

|Mad  during  Ihe  whole  ttme  bia  spaeimna  (wbieh  w«n 

•irtsd  uf  in  TCty  deep  mrtar  «t  tba  eeai  eoiM  «if  Inhw4) 


were  uader  his  examinatitw,  but  at  shorter  iatervA  oA 
receiving  fresh  supplies  of  sea-water.  The  animal  a{h 
peand  to  Mr.  Bolwar  to  be  insensible  both  to  sound  and 
light  as  tba  preaeaoe  or  absence  of  either  did  not  at  aH 
intermpt  ita  movaraonts;  but  ita  senae  of  feeling  appeared 
to  be  vary  delicate.  Minute  subatancea  dropped  into  the 
orifloa  of  tha  mantle  ioatantly  excited  tbe  animal,  and  a 
column  of  water  strongly  directed  expelled  them  from  tha 
shell ;  with  so  much  atrangth  wa*  tne  water  in  seme  in* 
stances  ejected,  that  it  rose  above  the  surfaoaof  three  inebea 
of  superiocumbeBt  fluid.  iZool.  Joum^  vol.  ii.,  p.  3fi9.} 


iMOUdU  Cor.  1,  TklTM  op«u^  lo  ihaw  Uie  uiiiHl  and  Uia  Cnelwi  «r  elHaWd 
lyiugo  of  tlM  upper  ftnd  lowtr  nnflcM ;  9,  oaa  (iT  Ilia  valTP«,  ilMwir);  tb«  anlnial 
wM)  ito  •harp-oofod  Fdm  nd  the  (Diacul»  impreMins. 


SImB  of  iMwdM  Cot.  *al*e«  eloMd. 


Lamarck  recorded  four  species,  including  Isooardi4 
temitulcata,  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice:  M. 
Deshayes,  in  bis  edition  of  tnat  author,  adds  four  others, 
reckoning  that  species ;  making  eight  in  all,  rerent  and  foaaiL 

Geographical  Hhatribuiion  qf  the  Genut.—The  European 
and  East  Indian  Seas,  and  those  of  New  Holland. 

Itocarditr  have  been  dredged  up  from  mud  and  sand  at 
depths  ranging  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

FoaaiL  laocAmoiA 
Mr.  O.  B.  Sevarby  remarks  (Genera  of  Seemt  and  FbetU 
8Mir)  that  several  fossil  species  are  given  in  plate  295  of 
Sowerby'a  'Mineral  Conehology,'  one  of  which  is  from  the 
London  tikuf,  and  tbe  other  from  Kelloway's.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Soverby,  in  a  note,  states  that  a  fossil  species  also  oeeura  m 
tha  trag,  whieh  so  nearly  raaaraUes  tbe  /.  Cor  that  he 
knowi  not  wheraio  tba  spaeifle  Aifferom  eonaiau;  and.  in 
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the  tsxt,  goes  on  to  stste  that  accordint;  to  Brocchi  (Coneh. 
Hm.  SiAap.t  ii.  520),  two  varieties  of  /.  Cor  are  found  in 
a  fossil  state  in  several  parts  of  Italy ;  but  as  a  sutyeet 
upon  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  is  here  brought 
into  (|ueBtion,  he  would  recommend  an  attentive  and  com- 
parative re-examination  of  the  fossil  with  recent  speeimoES, 
!>efore  the  inquirer  comes  to  an  absolute  decision  upon  this 
ooinL  Another  fossil  species,  he  observes,  is  found  at 
Piaceiua,  viz.  /.  tmatina.  Lam. ;  and  he  has  figured  /.  Baso- 
ohiam  (Defr.,  Diet,  det  Science*  Naturellet),  a  new  species 
found  by  M.  de  Basoches  de  Falaise,  in  the  district  of 
Coutances.  He  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  fossil 
species  of  this  ^m.ya :  *  We  think  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  that  all  the  fossil  specimens  published  in 
various  books,  and  existing  in  various  collections,  are  not 
distinctly  characterised  Isocardtee,  but  only  the  casts  of 
the  insides  of  other  bivalves:  the  best  distinguishing  cha- 
racter is  in  the  groove  formed  for  the  extension  of  the  liga- 
ment from  the  ninfra  to  the  umbo.  It  is  inciimbent  on  us 
to  mention  that  in  Uaeardia  the  line  to  which  the  mantle 

attached,  passing  from  one  muscular  impression  to  Ihe 
other,  is  entire.* 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  two  living  species 
and  three  fossil  (tertiary) ;  and  leocardia  Cor  as  both  living 
and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Of  laoeardia  tetmtulcata  M.  Deshayes  (ed.  of  Lamarck) 
states  that  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  the  species  bad  been 
added  after  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  professor: 
this  distressing  privation  compelled  Lamarck  to  have  re- 
course to  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  M.  Deshaves  is  of  opinion 
that  this  species  owes  its  presence  among  tin  iMoearaia  to 
Its  external  form,  which  has  in  fkct  an  approximation  to 
the  shells  of  that  genus.  But,  continues  the  same  author, 
if  the  hinge  and  other  essential  eharaeters  had  been  ex- 
amined, it  would  have  been  perceived  that  this  shell  had 
nothing  about  it  which  constitutes  the  character  of  an  I$o- 
eardia.  He  thinks  that  the  form  approaches  ifya  and 
AnaHna,  and  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a  particular  genus. 
M.  Deshayes  then  relates  that  he  had  some  time  ago 
emarked  in  tlie  collection  of  M.  Mtchelin  a  small  fossil 
shell  from  the  environs  of  Senlis,  which  afforded  such  cha- 
racters as  induced  M.  Deshayes  to  comprehend  it  in  the 
group  of  Anatines  as  a  genus.  He  states  that  this  genus 
had  already  been  established  by  Shumachei  under  the 
name  oi  Periploma ;  but  he  thinks  it  r^ht  to  adopt  the 
name  of  De  Haan,  so  well  known  for  his  treatise  on  Am- 
monites  and  otiber  important  works,  who  hod  shown  to  him 
a  recent  shell  Crom  New  Holland  presenting  exactly  the 
same  eharaeters  with  those  of  M.  Hichelin^  fossil.  H. 
Deshayes  then  saw  that  the  two  species  could  not  make 
part  of  the  genus  Permloma,  and  that  they  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  new  genus.  The  shell  which  M.  De  Haan  commu- 
nicated to  him  was,  he  says,  the  same  as  that  named  Isocardia 
temindcata  by  Lamarck.  M.  Deshayes  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  Cardilia;  and  he  records  two  species— one 
living,  Cardilia  temisulcata,  Deshayes  {Igoeardia  tendsulea- 
tOt  Lam.)>  the  other  Caniitia  J!ftcA«Am,Deshs^es,forwhich 
he  gives  as  a  synonym  Hemicylconotta  MicMtm,  Deshayes. 

Mr.  Loi., places  his  genus ^tpptww (of which  he  gives 
an  engraving)  under  the  family  Car£aeea.  {Cotdribtitiotu 
to  Gtologff^  Svo^  Philadelphia.  1833.)  He  states  that  he 
has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  place  this  shell  in  one  of  the 
established  genera.  In  its  general  character  he  says  that 
it  approaches  most  closely  to  the  Jtocardia  Cor,  but  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  in  that  genus,  being  destitute  of  teeth. 
It  bears,  he  adds,  some  resemblance  to  the  genus  Inocera- 
mus;  but,  he  continues,  the  hinge  in  that  genus  *  closes 
by  a  series  of  oblong  fossets,'  and  besides  it  is  very  inequi- 
valve.  In  its  natural  order  he  thinks  that  it  seems  to 
follow  the  genus  Isocardia,  and  he  proposes  to  place  it  in 
that  position.  Hippagta  occurs  in  tlie  Claiborne  beds 
(tertiary  of  Alabama — Eocene  of  Lyell).  * 

ISOCHRONOUS,  ISOCHRONISM  {Iroe,  equal, 
TU>^9oe%  time).  Vibntions  or  oacQlations  wUeh  are  per* 
fitfmed  in  equal  times  are  called  iseohronoiu;  and  isodnro- 
nism  ia  the  name  given  to  a  remarkaUe  property  of  all 
mtems  which  are  in  equilibrium,  namely,  that  when  slight 
usturbanoe,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  is  given,  the  osell- 
lations  which  take  place  are  all  performed  in  the  same  time, 
3r  so  nearly  in  the  same  time,  that  any  acceleration  or 
f«tardation  is  totally  impercepUble.  Thus,  when  a  pen- 
dulum is  allowed  to  vibrato  till  It  rests,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  pereeptiUe  diibrenoe  between  the  vibarationi 


of  longer  and  shorter  extent ;  of  whwh  any  reader  may 
satisfy  nimself  by  attaching  a  weight  to  a  strii^  and  observ 
sag  the  vibrations.  But  a  atill  better  proof  nay  be  found  in 
a  musical  string,  the  finest  ear  cannot  detect  any  differom 
between  the  pitch  of  a  note  made  by  a  snuut  blow  on  the 
key  of  a  pianofbrte  and  that  made  byagentle  one;  yeta 
very  small  difference  in  the  number  of  oscillatioiu  per 
second  would  be  perceptible,  and  the  amount  of  disturbaooB 
from  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  twenty  or  thii^  timas 
greater  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second. 

When,  under  two  different  circumstances,  the  longer 
space  is  described  in  the  same  time  as  the  shorter,  it  must 
be  that  the  force  acting  in  the  first  case  is  greater  than  that 
in  the  second;  and  it  is  sufficiently  known  from  expe- 
rienoe,  that  the  more  a  system  at  rest  is  disturbed,  the 
greater  is  the  effort  which  it  makes  to  return.  But  in  «der 
that  there  may  be  isochrouism,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
effsot  to  return  should  increase  with  the  amount  of  disturb- 
ance, but  the  increase  must  take  place  according  to  one 
particular  law,  lliis  law  is  as  follows : — the  foroe  of  resti- 
tution must  be  always  proportional  to  the  disturbuice,  so 
that  whatever  force  begins  to  art  when  the  disturbance  is 
a,  twice  as  much  acte  when  the  disturbance  is  twice  a; 
and  BO  on  for  all  proportions.  That  this  law  does  prevail 
when  the  disturbance  is  not  great,  either  absolutely,  or  so 
nearly  that  its  error  is  extremely  small,  may  be  proved  both 
by  theory  and  experiment.  The  most  complete  proof  is  to 
be  found  in  the  *  M6canique  Analytique  of  Lagrange. 
Granting  the  law,  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  apparent  that 
the  consequence  must  follow,  namely,  that  all  vibrations 
ate  performed  in  equal  times.  Let  A  and  B  he  two  material 
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points  whidk  are  urged  towards  the  point  O  by  pressures 
which  are  proportional  to  OA  and  OB;  and  further  let 
each  pressure  diminish  as  either  point  approaches  towards 
O,  BO  as  always  to,  preserve  between  the  pressures  at  any 
two  pointo  the  proportions  of  the  distances  of  those  poinfai 
from  O.  Take  a  minute  portion  of  time,  so  small  that  Uie 
pressure  may  not  vary  sensibly  during  its  continuance: 
then  [Acceleration;  Fall  or  Bodies]  the  velocities 
created  and  the  spaces  described  in  that  time  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  pressures  producing  them.  If  then,  during 
that  time,  A  move  to  K  and  B  to  AK  and  BQ  (and 
thereforo  OK  and  OQ)  will  he  in  the  prc^rtion  of  OA  to 
OB,  and  the  pointa  wul  he  at  K  and  Q,  with  pressures  and 
velocities  proportional  to  OK  and  OQ.  In  a  second  such 
instant  let  the  points  move  to  L  and  R:  then  KL  and 
QK,  partly  due  to  velocities  which  are  as  OK  to  OQ, 
and  partly  lo  accelerations  which  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, will  still  be  in  the  proportion  of  OK  to  OQ,  or  of 
OA  to  OB.  Consequently  the  whole  AL  is  to  the  whole 
BR  in  that  proportion :  and  reasoning  in  this  way  for  suc- 
cessive small  accelerations,  we  show  that  the  whole  space 
moved  over  by  A  in  any  time  is  to  that  moved  ovra  by  B 
in  the  same  time  in  the  proportion  of  OA  to  OB.  Conse- 
quently A  desoribes  AO  in  the  same  time  in  which  B  de- 
scribes BO;  or  the  half  of  a  vibration  of  A  is  made  in 
the  same  time  as  half  a  vibration  of  B. 

To  make  this  procesB  perfectly  strict;  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  considerations  in  Intboral  CALCULna. 

ISO'CRATES,  one  of  the  Greek  orators  commonly 
called  the  Ten,  was  bom  at  Athens,  436  b.c.  He  stuped 
rhetoric  under  Prodious,  Gorgias,  Tisias,  and  Theramenes, 
and  became  a  master  of  his  art.  A  certain  timidi^  and  feeble- 
ness in  bis  delivery  prevented  him  from  speaking  in  public 
iPanathenieui,  c.  4),  and  he  was  theref(»%  debarred  from  oc- 
cupying the  high  stations  which  were  open  to  the  ambition  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at  Chictt  and  at 
Athens,  and  his  school  was  attended  by  numerous  disciples, 
among  whom  were  Xenophon,  Ephoruy,  Theopompus,  and 
other  distinguisbed  men  of  his  time.  Although  no  orator 
bimselt  he  formed  many  orators;  andlsnusiDemosthenM, 
and  othen,  are  said  to  have  studied  under  him.  He  is 
mid  to  have  chai^red  one  thomand  drachms  for  a  conaplete 
course  of  oratorical  instruction,  and  to  have  said  to  eome 
one  who  observed  on  the  largeness  of  the  amount,  that  ha 
would  willingly  give  ten  thousand  drachms  to  any  one  who 
should  impart  to  him  the  self-confidence  and  the  command 
of  voice  requisite  in  a  public  orator.  The  orationa  of 
Isocntoswere  either  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
w€n  addremd  for  tbetr  private  gdu»)»^^t4Q^**ra  en- 
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trusted  to  otben  to  delirer  in  public.   He  ii  sud  to  hive 
delivered  only  one  himself.    laocrmtes  treated  of  great 
moral  and  political  questions :  bia  views  are  diatinguiahed 
by  a  regard  fbr  virtue,  and  an  aversion  to  all  meanness  and 
iiunsUce.    His  politics  were  conciliatory ;  he  was  a  friend 
or  peace ;  he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Graeks  to  concord 
among  themselves,  and  to  turn  tbair  arms  againtt  their 
eonmon  enemy  Ponia.  In  his  '  i^egyrieal  Oration  *  Q>ub- 
lidied  about  b.c.  379),  which  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  the 
LMedsBinonian  •aeendoney,  he  exhorted  the  LacedBmo- 
nians  and  Atbeuians  to  vie  with  each  other  in  a  noble  emu- 
lation, and  to  unite  thar  forces  iii  an  expedition  acainst  Asia ; 
and  he  descanted  eloquently  on  the  merita  and  glories  of 
the  Athenian  Commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  rendered 
to  Greefx,  and  on  its  high  intelleetual  cultivation ;  while  be 
defended  it  from  the  charges,  uiged  by  its  enemies,  of 
tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  towards  its  colonies.  He 
addressed  Philip  of  Macedon  in  a  similar  strain  after  bis 
peace  with  Athens  (b.c.  346),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
Be  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  and  two  of  bis 
epistlea  to  that  prinoe  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  one  which 
he  wrote  to  the  then  youthfiil  Alexander,  congratulatina; 
him  on  his  prafleiency  in  lus  studies.    But  althoi^ 
leoerateewas  of  a  nildand  eonciliatory  disposition,  be  dis- 
played considerable  courage  on  several  occasions,  as  when 
ne  showed  bis  sympathy  lor  Theramenes.  who  bad  been 
condemned  by  tbe  thirty  tyrants ;  and  lastly,  he  proved  that 
though  no  violent  partisan,  he  was  a  warm-hearted  iMtriot, 
when,  at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cbnronea,  lie  renised  to 
:ake  food  for  several  days,  and  thus  dosed  his  long  and 
boooarable  career  at  ninety-«^ht  years  of  age,  b.c.  336. 

There  are  extant  eight  orations  of  Isocrates  of  the  class 
railed  judicial,  or  forensic  (\6yM  lauanxoi),  which  are  valu- 
able for  the  subject  matter.  In  bis  oration  in  fovor  of  the 
Platseana  he  took  the  part  of  that  people,  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  Uwir  homes  by  the  Tnebana.  The  oration 
against  Sntfaynoos,  which  appears  to  be  ineomplet^  and 
may  possibly  never  have  been  spoken,  is  a  most  ingenious 
attempt  to  determine  a  dispute  as  to  the  restoration  ofa  de- 
posit of  money  where  there  was  an  absence  ot  all  direct  tes- 
timony as  to  the  main  fact  The  orator  puts  tlie  probabilities 
en  each  side  in  two  opposite  scales,  and  weighs  them  with 
coDsammate  skill.  Three  of  the  orations  of  Isoorates — to 
Demonicns,  to  Nieocles,  and  the  oration  entitled  Nicocles, 
belong  to  the  Pansnetic  or  hortatory  class,  and  the  first  two 
partake  in  some  d^;ree  of  the  epistolary  style.  laoerates* 
'  Panathenaicus  *  is  a  panegyric  of  Athens,  which  he 
wrote  when  be  was  94  years  of  age.   {Rinath.  c.  1.) 

The  style  of  Isocrates  is  singularly  perspicuous,  but  highly 
lsboared.and  »omewhat  diffuse.  In  Cicero's  opinitm  it  was 
be  who  first  gave  to  prose  writing  its  due  rhythm,  ^le  a»of 
Isoentes  is  dways  apparoit,  a  eireumstanee  whiob  of  itself 
dimintsbds  in  stune  oegree  the  eflbct  of  his  writings,  and  is 
ahnoat  ineonristent  with  v^r  and  force.  The  oration  to 
Demonieus  is  an  almost  unmteirupted  series  of  antitheses, 
laocrvtes,  though  be  fUls  fkr  below  the  great  orator  of 
Athens,  is  still  a  perfect  master  in  the  style  which  he  has 
adopted,  and  has  well  merited  the  high  encomium  of  Dio- 
nynna  for  the  noble  spirit  and  the  rectitude  of  purpose 
which  pervade  bis  writings.  This  judicious  critic  has  thus 
brieBy  summed  up  bis  comparison  between  Lysias  and 
IsocTVtes.  *  As  to  the  charm  of  oompositioa,  Lysias  is 
superior  Co  Isocrates  in  the  same  kind  that  a  naturally 
handaome  person  is  to  one  made  so  by  art:  the  oompontkm 
of  lysias  i^eaaes  natorally;  that  oi  Isocrates  aims  at 
plniiing  *  Plutaidk  mjs  taat  sixty  oratimiB  went  under 
the  asme  Isocrates,  ofwfakdi  only  twenty-flve  or  twenly- 
at  most  were  his ;  twenty-one  of  these  have  oome 
dewn  to  ua,  tqi|etber  with  a  few  epistle^  probably  not  go- 
naine.  *  Isoeratis  Opera,'  Greek  and  Latin,  were  edited  1^ 
Ike  Abb£  Auger.  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  17B8.  with  several 
biographies  of  Isocrates:  this  edition  is  of  small  value. 
The  best  edition  of  Uie  Greek  text  is  by  Bekker ;  the  edi- 
tion of  Korey,  Parish  1807,  2  vols.  8vo.,  is  useful.  Isocrates 
•Bs  truslated  into  English  by  Richard  Sadleir.  London, 
fcfio  (no  date);  by  Dinsdale.  London,  1732,  8vo.;  and  by 
Gillies,  together  with  the  Orations  of  Lysias,  London,  1778, 
4toL  (Dionysius  of  Halieamassns;  L^fe  Itoeratet, 
ittribated  to  Ptotareh;  Ciewu,  De  ChntOnUoriiut,  o.i; 
Qvotdiaa,  IntHt.  iiL  x.  &c.;  Photius.  C.  260.1 
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Itroc,  equal,  and  /lipor,  part)  to  designate  certain  com 
pounds  which  contain  the  same  elements  in  the  same  ratio 
and  yet  possess  physical  and  chemical  properties  quite  dis* 
tinct.  Berxelius  has  indeed  employed  three  terms  to  include 
the  different  cases  of  bodies  having  the  same  composition 
and  different  properties ;  they  are  classed  as  uotrunc,  poly- 
mtrie,  and  metameric  substances. 

Itomerie  bodies  are  those  which  contain  the  same  abso- 
lute and  rdative  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements, 
and  have  oonsequently  the  same  atomic  weisht.  lo  this 
class  are  included  the  two  states  of  peroxide  of  tin,  of  pbue> 
phuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  &c.  Professor  Graham  has  how- 
ever shown  that  the  diiEerenre  in  the  two  oxides  of  tin  is 
owing  to  one  of  them  b«ng  a  hydrate :  and  that  the  dif> 
ference  between  the  two  phosphuretted  hydrogens  la  derived 
from  the  presence  of  a  very  mmute  portion  of  an  adventitious 
compound,  which  renders  one  of  tbem  apontaneously  in- 
flammable. The  cyanic  and  fulminic  acida  are  also  classed 
as  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  is  admitted  that  cyanic  acid  is  an 
oxide  of  cyanogen,  but  it  is  remarked  by  Professor  Graham' 
that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  cyanogen  in  ful- 
miote  acid,  for  though  its  elements  are  present  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  form  it,  they  may  be  diff'erently  combined/ 

Should  any  real  isomeric  bodies  be  found,  it  is  evident 
either  that  they  must  contain  more  than  two  elements,  or 
two  equivalents  of  one.  if  there  be  only  two  ^  tbua  suppoaing 
the  two  oxides  of  tin  to  have  been  really  isomeno,  thej* 

ntit  be  regarded  as  having  their  elements  arranged  ao  as 
arm  a  binoxide,  SnO*,  or  as  a  protoxide  combined  with 
oxygen,  Sn0-|-O;  it  is  bowev«r  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  such  compounds  exist. 

Polymeric  substaoces  are  those  which  contain  the  same 
relative  but  not  the  same  absolute  number  of  atoms  of  the 
same  elements,  and  whose  atomic  weights  are  consequently 
unlike.  Several  carburets  of  hydrogen  [Hydroobn,  Car- 
buretted}  offer  examples  of  polymerism.  Hatcbetine,  ole- 
fiant  gas,  and  etherin  ora  respeetively  solid,  gaseous,  and 
fluid,  and  they  di&r  as  much  in  their  ehemieai  ralatioos  as 
in  their  obviotu  properties;  yet  they  all  consist  of  six  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon,  and  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen* 
which  are  the  equiv^ent  weights  of  these  elements,  or  »• 
preseut  one  atom  of  each. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  of  two  iaomerie  bodies 
which  contain  only  two  elements,  one  at  least  must  be  in 
double  proportion,  for  no  cause  would  otherwise  appear  to 
exist  for  their  different  forms  and  pro^rtieg.  If  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons  above  cited,  and  satAi  as  are 
analogous,  we  suppose  hatcbetine  to  consist  of  one  equiva- 
lent or  each  of  iu  elements,  oleflant  gas  of  two,  and  ethe- 
rin of  four,  their  similarity  of  proportions  is  maintained 
thuogb  their  quantities  differ,  and  their  elements  may  be  so 
diflbrently  arranged  as  to  cause  the  dlflbrenoe  of  properties 
whwh  they  are  actually  found  to  poasess.  Thus  the  one 
equivalent  of  hydrtwen  and  carbon  in  h^cbetine  may  be 
arranged  H-f-C;  the  double  quantities  in  oleflant  gas 
HHC-)-C;  quadruple  proportuns  in  etherine  HHHC-f 
HCOC.  liie  flnt  is  a  binary  compound  of  elemmts;  this 
second  is  constituted  of  a  compound  and  an  element;  and 
the  third  of  two  oompounds.  Unless  there  were  reasons 
for  supposing  etherin  to  consist  of  four  equivalents  of  each 
of  its  elements,  it  might  be  imagined  to  result  from  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  double  elements,  as  HCC-t-H.  With 
respect  to  oleflant  gas,  it  actually  happens  that  its  com- 
binii^  weight  is  exactly  double  that  of  a  simple  carburet  of 
hydrMPWi:  for  36,  or  I  equivalent  of  chlorine,  unite  with 
14  =  flPC*,  presumed  to  represent  one  equiva^t  of  oleflant 
gas.  (B-nwoQxw.  CUorub  qf  Ifydroairboii.1 

Matameric  anbstanoes  an  those  which,  wbue  thn  eon- 
tain  the  mme  absolute  and  the  same  relative  number  of 
atoms  of  the  same  elements,  yet  constitute  substances  be- 
longing to  an  entirely  different  dau  ot  bodies,  or  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  isbemical  compound  For  a  list  of  meta- 
merio  bodies,  and  fVirther  information  on  the  subject,  we 
refer  to  Professor  Johnstone's  statement  {JteporU  of  iht 
StUi^Attociaiion,  v(^  i.),  fW>m  which  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing illustrative  ease : — eyanuric  add  when  heated,  and  with- 
out giving  off  or  absorbing  any  thing,  is  wholly  converted 
into  hydrous  cyanic  acid;  that  is,  it  is  changed  from  a 
compound  atom  of  the  flnt  order,  or  from  an  oxide  of  a 
ternary  ndioat,  |  <Cr+20-t-H),  into  a  compound  atom  of 
the  aeoond  order ;  mto  an  aeid  cbemicaUy  combined  witb 
water  (Cy-f-H).  Tbeoe  two  substanoes  BanUusatUi  me> 
tameric  modifloatioos  sf  eacbjotb«&d  by  VjOOQTCT 

^      Vol.  Xm.—W 
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ISOMSTRICAL  PKRSPSCmVE.  [Pmspscnrs.] 

ISOMORPHISM  (from  l«oc,  emtd,  tnd  iMpf  4,  /orm). 
In  tbey«u  ISlS  It  was  feutid  by  MitMberiieh  that  e«rtaln 
nbstmeas  wfaleh  the  proporM  of  •Monring  the  same 
eryitalline  fbrm  b«  gnbstitttted  fbr  eaeh  otlMT  fn  eom- 
Mnatwn  vithout  slterh^  the  Ann  of  the  crTstaL  Thm 
omtali  Thinh  have  the  aspeoC  and  Ibrai  of  alum,  a  Hit 
vueli  ii  veil  known  to  eonttin  sulpbate  of  potesh  and 
milithate  of  alumina,  mw  be  made  with  sulphate  of  potash 
urn  persulphate  of  iron,  nettee  it  if  euncladed  that  alumina 
and  pMt>xide  of  iron  are  isomorphouv ;  and  it  is  also  found 
that  the  primary  form  of  alumiae  or  cornndom  is  a  rhom- 
boid, which  differs  only  a  few  degrees  ttom  that  which  Is 
tbeprimary  form  of  peroxide  of  iron  or  specular  iron  ore. 

The  law  of  isomorphism,  as  annoanced  by  Mitscfaerlich 
In  its  utmost  ^nerality,  is  as  frilows :  '  The  same  number 
of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way  prodace  the  seme 
cryfttalline  form,  and  the  same  erystalline  form  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  is  deter- 
mined only  by  their  nomber  and  rdatin  position.'  This 
view  has  however  been  since  abandoned  by  its  author,  and, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Turner,  hia  opinion  now  appears  to  be 
*  that  certain  elements  which  are  themseWee  vomorplwus, 
when  combined  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same  sub- 
stance communicate  the  same  form ;'  end  he  proceeds  to 
i1ate,in  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  that  similarlyconslitu  ted 
salts  of  arsenic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  yield  crystals  of 
the  same  figure,  because  the  acids,  it  is  thought,  are  them' 
selves  isomoTphous;  and  as  the  atomic  constitution  of  these 
acids  is  similar,  each  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms 
of  the  other  ingredient,  it  is  InflBRed  tl»t  phosphorus  is 
iaomorphous  with  arsenic' 

Several  distinct  groups  of  isomorphons  bodies  hare  been 
deseribed  by  Mitst^erllch ;  from  these  we  eball  select  the 
salts  of  phosphorio  and  arsenic  acids  as  examples*  the 
aentral  pnospnate  and  the  hiphosphate  of  soda  haw  exactly 
the  same  fbcm  as  the  arsenmte  and  bitwrseniate  of  soda; 
phosphate  and  biphospbate  of  ammonia  correspond  witii 
arseniate  and  binaneniate  of  ammonia;  and  the  bi[Aios- 
phate  and  binarseniate  of  petaili  have  the  same  form ;  each 
phosphate  has  a  oorresponding  arseniatt,  possessing  the 
same  form,  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  acid,  ukali, 
and  water  of  crystallisation,  and  differine  only  in  the  Aict 
that  one  series  contains  pfaosphoms  and  tne  oraer  an  eqnt- 
valent  quantity  of  arsenic. 

A  list  of  isomorphons  mineral  groups  'is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  of  Gambri^e,  in  the  first  volume,  p.  118,  of 
the  *  Reports  of  the  British  Assoeiatimi ;'  and  Professor 
Johnstone  bu  published  a  list  of  isomorphous  bodies  ar- 
ranged in  their  several  gtoups,  in  p.  229  of  the  same 
volume,  ftom  whkh  the  annexed  has  been  abbreviated  by 
Dr.Turnw. 

i. 

Silver         .  '         .  .  .  Ag. 

Odd  ....  Au. 

2. 

Arsenious  Acid  (in  its  unnsuol  form)  ,  AsK)*. 

Sesquioxide  of  Antimony  .  .  8b^'. 

9. 

Alumina 

Pieroxide  of  Ztnn  . 


Salts  of  Pbospborie  Acid 
,     Arsenic  Aeid  . 

SbHs  of  Snlpfaurlc  Acid 
„     Sdmio  Acid  . 
„     Cbromio  Acid 
„      Manganesic  Acid 

Salts  of  Qxichlorio  Acid 
M     Oiimai^nie  Ax3& 


0. 


7. 


Salts  of  Potash 

H      Ammonia  with  1  «q.  of  water 
8. 

Salts  of  Soda  . 
„     Oxide  of  Silver 

9 

Salts  of  Barylft 
„  Scrontia 
M     IMM  (in  Amgnslto) 
Protoxide  of  Load 


AW. 
F^. 

P^. 
A^. 

SO*. 

SeO». 
C!rO. 

cro». 

KO. 
H*NO. 

NaO. 
AgO. 

BttO. 
SK>. 

FbO. 


Itf. 

Salts  of  lime  .  .  GaU, 

»  Magnesia  MgO. 
M  Pfotoxide  of  Iron  FeO. 
M  ,t        Manganese  .  HnQ 

»       NidMl  .  NiO 

n  H       Zinc  .  •  ZnO 

,t  M       Cobdt  .  CoO. 

i,       Copper      .  .  CttO 

LeU  (in  plombMlsite)  FbC 
11. 

Salts  of  Alomlna         .  .  .  K\K)'. 

„      Peroxide  of  Iioti  .  .  Fe"0*. 

-    Oxide  (rf  Chremium        ,  .  Ci^. 

„      Sesquioxide  of  Mangoneie  •  MaKH. 

The  doctrine  of  isemcvphism  has  been  very  genendly  re- 
ceived, yet  the  difficulties  whieh  attend  it.  and  the  liberties 
which  some  of  its  advocates  have  tak«i  with  what  were 
previously  r^rded  m  the  foots  chemical  scisnos,  in  ocdsi 
to  sapporc  their  theory,  have  prerartad  its  nniVBrsal  ado^ 
tion.  Alluding  to  the  supposed  itoaior]diieu  of  the  arsMiie 
and  phosphoric  aoids,  mt.  Brooke  remarks,  *  From  other 
observations  it  appeared  that  bsrytes*  strwitian,  and  oxids 
of  lead  ought  to  be  isomorpbous;  and  heaee  that  Um  salts 
of  these  substances,  when  produeed  by  the  sana  asuk 
eoght  also  to  be  itioraorphous. 

But  on  examining  toe  sulphates  and  acetates,  it  was  dis- 
eovered  that  their  respective  angiUar  measurements  were 
not  aHke,  and  they  were  ascertained  therefore  not  to  be 
strictly  isomorphons.  The  sulphates  are  r%ht  rbomlnB 
prisme,  and  a  corresponding  dihadnd  angle  of  eadi  stfordadl 
the  following  measurements: — 

Sulphate  of  barytes  .       101'*  42' 

,,        stiontian       .  104" 
„         lead  .       108"  42' 

It  became  necessary  thenfore  that  the  dootrme  of  iao- 
tnorphism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  shoidd  as  a 
general  principle  be  abandoned ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  oottclude  that  the  ciystala  which  vu^rgMted  the  theory, 
and  which  appear  to  measure  alike,  may  really  differ  in 
some  small  quantity  which  the  fj^onioinetet  does  not  detect. 

But  although  tlie  doctrine  of  isonKHrphism,  or  absolute 
identity  of  form,  cannot  be  supported,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  forms  in  each  respective  case  belong  to  Um  aaaae 
aystem  of  cryttulUzation,  and  they  have  therefore  been 
termed  pesiomorphmu  by  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Miller,  of 
Cambridge,  in  a  psper  on  some  artificial  crystals  read  to  Um 
Cambridge  Pbilosopbical  Society,  in  March,  1830 ;  and  if 
ever  the  elass  of  i^mary  form  can  be  iadieated  with  aar 
ti^niy  1^  the  eheuical  eompoeition  of  a  crystallised  tiody 
a  benefit  will  so  for  have  been  conferred  on  scienoe  by  the 
the  theory  cf  M.  Mitseberiieh.'  {Pkit.  Mag.  and  AtmaU, 
xi.,  162.) 

As  connected  wHh  the  subject  of  isomorphism;  it  viU  be 
proper  te  notice  two  other  classes  of  bodies  which  ham 
been  termed  dimorphou*  and  itodimar^our  Mibstanoeo. 

The  case  of  dimorphism  first  ascertained  was  presented 
by  carbonate  of  lime  ip  the  twe  incompatible  cryMalline 
forms  of  common  caksareous  spar  and  of  arragonite.  It  was 
attempted  te  account  for  the  difference  by  the  fact  that 
arragonite  jVequently  contains  a  small  portion  <A  carbonMe 
of  strontia  and  of  wat»;  but  it  has  since  bew  found  that 
these  varying  fonaa  of  carbonala  of  lime  may  be  (^itoinad 
aitifieiaHy,  ud  both  in  apwre  state;  tfanswben  an  allwliiie 
eaibeiiate  ia  added  to  a  cold  solntisn  of  oUorideof  calmiuv, 
tiw  earbonat*  t^liiae  precipitated  is  analogous  to  ealesLfeoua 

r;  while  that  thrown  down  from  *  bet  solution  of  the 
ride  is  simXar  to  arragtntte. 
It  was  also  soon  aftnwards  discovered  that  sulphur  crys- 
tallixed  from  ftonon  ditfors  cesentially  in  its  form  from  the 
natural  crystals  and  those  deposited  from  bisulphiuret  of 
eartxn.  m  also  the  diamond  and  gr^him,  whic^  are  both 
purs  carbon,  crystallise  in  forms  wfaroh  are  incosHiatible 
with  each  other.  A  table  of  the  dimorphous  bodies  at  pre- 
sent known  has  been  given  by  Professor  Johnetoike,  in  the 
Swntk  Report  qf  the  British  At$imiafion. 

The  term  isodimorphons  is  pmpesed  by  Professor  John- 
stone to  express  the  fact  that  two  nbataaces  known  to  be 
dimori^us,  the  csibsiietts  of  fime  and  had,  ciystalliae 
each  in  two  ftnns,  the  aaaloBou  paira  ef  which  ara  aJbo 
isomoiphous. 

In  the  paper  abova  aUnded  to^  Pqjfessor  JohnsUme  hea 
•l«igiT«.*tableefiiOgg,,«^gi^i^^ 
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ISOPBRIMBTRICAL.  [Vabutiom,  Calcvlvb  or.| 
ISOTODA.  LatraiUa's  nwiu  for  th«  fifth  order  of  crus 
t>a«>n«.  Th«M  liopod«.  acoonling  to  that  sooloeitt^  tu^ 
proaefa  the  LeemodijHida  by  the  abtence  of  maodibuui|r  palp* 
(but  see  post,  p.  56),  though  they  are  removed  from  them 
by  sereral  points;  the  two  anterior  fbet  are  not  annexed  to 
the  bead,  and,  VSU  the  sucoeeding  ones,  depmd  upon  their 
particular  sennant.  The  fbet  are  always  fourteen  in  num- 
ner,  unguieulated.  and  without  way  veeieular  appendage  at 
their  base.  The  under  part  of  Uio  tail  is  Airnisbed  with 
appendagaa  which  are  very  apparent,  and  in  the  form  of 
leaflets,  or  Toaioular  muaes.  Of  these,  the  two  Arst,  or 
external  oa«a.  ordinarily  cover  the  othen.  either  totally  or 
in  great  part  Th«  body  is  generally  flattened  and  wider 
than  it  is  thiek.  The  mouth  is  composed  of  the  same  pieces 
as  in  the  crustaceens  which  precede  it  in  M.  Latreilte's 
^tem,  but  in  the  order  befbre  us  those  which  answer  to 
the  two  superior  jaw-feet  in  the  Decapods  present  more  the 

Stpearance  of  a  lower  lip  terminated  by  two  palpi.  Two  of 
e  aotenna,  the  meH»I  onut,  are  ilmost  obliterated  in  tiie 
Itat  genera  of  this  order,  which  are  all  terrestrial,  and  differ 
beaides  from  the  other  by  their  respiratory  organs.  The 
male  sexual  organs  are  pointed  out  most  ficquently  by  the 
presence  of  linear  or  flUfbrra  aj^pendages,  and  sometimes 
by  hooka  placed  at  the  internal  ongin  of  the  first  sabeBudal 
laminm.  The  females  carry  their  e^;s  under  the  breast, 
either  between  the  scales  or  in  a  membranous  pou^  or 
lac  that  opens  to  afford  a  passage  for  their  youn^  whieh 
are  hatched  with  the  fbrm  and  parts  proper  to  the  speeies, 
and  only  cast  their  skin  as  they  increase  in  sixe.  The 
greater  number  live  in  the  waters.  Those  whieh  are  ter- 
restrial have  need,  like  other  erusteeeans  that  live  out  of 
water,  of  a  eertain  degree  of  atmospbarieal  humidity,  in 
order  that  leapiration  may  be  <mrried  on,  and  that  their 
brancbia  may  be  in  a  At  stiUe  Ibr  performing  this  ftiaction. 

OaOANlSATlON. 

MM.  Yiotor  Awlouin  and  Milne  Xdwardi  have  given 
some  most  iaterasting }  ^ticulars  of  the  organiiatlon  of  the 
Isopods,  the  Ligk»  especially.  {Anmde*  du  Sdmcet  Nat., 
August,  I  ti7.)  It  ap}>eard  from  thefr  obaarvations  that  the 
heart  has  the  (brm  of  a  long  vessel  extendad  above  the 
dorsal  stirfoaa  of  the  intestine.  Its  anterior  extremity  gives 
off  three  orifrtw,  as  in  the  Deoapodi.  The  hUaral  br<mchieB 
may  also  be  seen  directed  from  the  heart  towards  the  feet. 
At  the  edge  of  the  two  first  artieulatbms  of  the  abdomen,  or 
taiU  this  «rpn  receives,  both  right  and  left,  .smBll  canals 
(the  brwnniia-Bardiao  vessels)  whicli  seem  to  eome  from 
braa^m  Aooording  to  the  ^amomtratitma  of  these 
loalogista  in  A*  •§••  of  the  Ligia,  it  would  wpear  that  the 
vmom*  «y«/m  is  leaa  oompMe  than  u  Ham  Maerwrmu 
DeeapodM;  and  that  the  blood  driven  from  the  heart  to  the 
diibrent  parts  of  the  body  passes  into  laemtK,  whieh  the 
flffgaos  leave  between  them  at  the  lower  surfoce  of  the 
body,  and  which  have  a  free  communication  with  the  dif- 
ferent TMsels  of  the  Waoohia^  The  blood,  after  having 
tranrsed  the  reapiratoey  apparatus,  returns  to  tlie  heart  in 
traveraing  the  branchio-eardiacal  vaaaeU.  This  disposition 
would  eatahlieh  the  passage  from  the  circulating  syatom  of 
the  Decapod  crustaceans  to  that  of  the  RrantAkopodt.  Ao- 
earding  to  Gavier,  the  two  anomalons  chords  eempoaing 
the  BBosial  part  the  nervous  mtem  of  the  Otti*ei  (ana 
pnrfmbly  of  the  other  Isopods,  and  even  of  the  Amphipodi) 
an  not  mtiraly  aMroximated.  a«d  may  be  well  tUstin- 
gwehad  tbRMglwmt  Bi^  length.  There  are  nine  eaaglioQs. 
without  eounting  the  brain ;  but  the  two  first  ana  tbe  two 
last  ar«  so  approximated  that  they  maybe  reduced  to  aevea. 
Tlw  second  and  the  nx  following  ftirnish  the  nerves  to  the 
■even  pairs  of  feet;  the  four  anterior  feet,  although  analo- 
gone  in  the  order  of  sueoesaion  of  the  parts  to  the  four  last 
taw-feet  of  the  Dtcofodt,  are  really  feet,  properly  so  called. 
The  segments  wbion  immediately  succeed,  or  those  that 
fcrm  the  tail,  receive  their  nerves  from  the  last  ganglion, 
these  a^ments  may  be  considered  as  simple  divisions  of  a 
s^ment,  represented  by  that  ganglion ;  and  we  ac- 
aoittiiigly  8M  that  the  number  of  these  posterior  s^ments 


Tha  Mlowii^f  is  the  anangement  of  M.  latreille 
The  order  consists  of  six  sections. 

1.  BpuaHdst,  (LatniUe.) 

These  are  parafitioal  Isopods,  which,  acoordiiw  to  M. 
utoaOsb  ue  without  ^(her  eyes  or  mUmmm;  the  males 


however  have  eves,  toough  the  fomales  are  blind.  The  liody 
is  flat,  very  small  and  oblong  in  the  males ;  but  much  larger 
in  the  females,  taking,  in  their  case,  the  fbrm  of  an  oval, 
which  IS  narrowed  and  a  little  curved  posterioriy,  hollow 
below,  with  a  thoracic  border,  divided  on  each  nde  into  Ave 
membranous  lobes.  On  thU  border  the  feet,  wUch  are 
very  sm^  and  unQt  either  for  walking  or  swimming  are 
situated.  The  under  part  of  the  tait  is  fiimished  with  five 
pairs  of  small  ciliated  imbricated  leaflets,  answering  to  as 
many  segments,  and  disposed  in  two  longitudinaTrows ; 
but  the  posterior  extremis  is  deprived  of  appendages.  The 
mouth  presents  distinctly  only  two  membranous  leaflets 
applied  one  upon  the  other,  of  the  same  consistence,  and 
quadrilateral.  The  lomr  concavity,  forming  a  sort  of  flat 
baskM.  is  filled  with  egn.  Near  the  place  of  their  issue  is 
ooostantly  found  an  individual,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the 
male;  but  M.  Latreille  adds,  that  the  extreme  smallness  of 
its  sise  seems  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  copulation.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Desmarest,  this  individual  is  fumuhed  with 
two  eyes ;  its  body  is  straight  and  nearly  linear.  One  sub- 
genus only  belongs  to  this  aectioa. 

Bopyrus.  (LstreQle.) 

The  most  common  species  is  Sopyni*  Crangorwn.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  prawns  will  probaUy  have 
observed  a  tumour  occasionally  presenting  itself  under  the 
carapace  on  one  of  the  sides,  winch  is  bulged  out.  On  lift- 
ing this  part  of  the  shell,  the  parasite  will,  in  sueh  cases,  be 
discovered  immediately  under  it  and  upon  the  branchiae 
We  have  frequently  detected  the  Bopunu,  but  on  whatever 
species  of  prawn  it  has  been  found,  we  have  never  remarked 
that  the  animal  to  which  it  adhered  was  more  meagre  than 
its  fellows,  though  this  perhafw  may  have  arisen  from  the 
prawn  not  having  been  long  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
parasite.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  prawn 
should  not  suffer  much  from  the  adhesion  of  the  parasite. 
The  author  of  Hor<s  Bntomologicm  informs  us  thai  he  has 
lately  found  three  specimens  of  Bopyrtu  (females)  with 
their  backs  turned  to  the  branchicB  of  the  prawns ;  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  they  and  other  crustaceous  parasites 
which  adhere  to  the  anterior  parts  of  fishes  and  crustaceans 
fix  themselves  there  for  the  sake  of  the  currents  (produced 
by  the  branchin  in  respiration),  which  bring  with  them  the 
animalcules  on  which  the  parasites  feed. 

Bovynu  is  found  on  Palemtm  tenatui  and  Ptdemm 
tquilla,  but  most  frequently  on  the  fbrmer.  (See  the 
paragraphs  at  the  end  of  th*>  account  of  SenUt.) 


BopynM  Cnnfoniin. 
a.  The  uppet  tide ;     ths  aalmal  Men  tu  noflle ;  a  On  under  ihk  i  rf.oMSt 
tha  tMUnHieh  nm^M  (fciiMtl*)!  A  waM  iixUvitkul.  vmMuni  w  tka 

M.  Risso  has  described  uioUier  species,  under  the  fomajje 
«f  whieh  he  states  that  he  found  eight  or  nine  hundred 
liviiw  young  vam.  See  further,  Desnurest,  Contidiraiioiu 

%.  Of/mothoaia.  KU»^ 
This  seettoa  oo^priM. 
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very  apparent  anteruuB;  these  are  wtaeeous,  aod  nearly 
always  termiaated  by  a  pluriarticulate  stem.  These  cms- 
taceans  have  eysi,  a  mouth  of  the  ordinary  formation  (La- 
treille  refers  to  the  generalities  of  the  Malacottraea  with 
sessile  eyes),  Tesicular  brancki^B,  disposed  longitudinally  in 
9air&,  a  tail  consisting  of  {torn  four  to  six  segments,  with  a 
fln  on  each  side,  and  the  anterior  J>0<  nost  frequently  ter- 
minated by  a  strong  hut  small  nau  or  hook.  These  laopods 
are  all  pazBsitie  accor^ng  to  LabeiUe ;  but  Serotit  appears 
not  to  be  a  parasite.  Sometimes  the  eyes  are  mounted  on 
tubensles  at  the  summit  of  the  head.  The  tail  is  composed 
of  only  fbur  segments.  ' 

Serolis.  (Leach.) 

One  species  only  known  {Cymothoa  paradoxa  of  Fabri- 
rius). .  Antenna  placed  on  two  lines,  and  terminated  by  a 
pluriarticulate  stem.  Under  the  three  first  segments  of  the 
tail  tb^  are  between  the  ordinary  appendage  three  others, 
which  are  transverse  and  terminated  posteriorly  in  a  point, 

M.  Desmarest  describes  the  animal  that: — superior  an- 
tenna formed  of  fbur  joints,  la^er  than  the  three  flrst  of 
the  inferior  antenna;  the  last  joint  composed  of  many 
oUien,  and  smaller.  Inftrior  antennn  with  fire  joints,  the 
two  first  small ;  the  third  and  fourth  (principally  this  last) 
elongated;  the  fifth  composed  of  many  others,  Bmsllor, 
Sec^id  pair  of  feet  having  the  penultimate  jpint  enlarged 
and  the  nail  or  claw  much  elongated ;  the  sixth  pair  ambu- 
latory, rather  spiny,  and  having  the  nail  slightly  curved. 
Anterior  appenoages  of  the  belly,  or  branchial  lamina, 
formed  of  two  equal  parts,  which  are  foliaceous,  rounded  at 
their  extremity,  furnished  with  hairs  at  their  base,  placed 
upon  a  common  peduncle ;  the  two  posterior  and  lateral 
appendages  small  and  narrow,  eapeciuly  the  interior  one, 
whioh  hardly  projects. 

Tliis  is  a  very  interestuig  animal,  and  bas  been  considered 
to  offer  some  resemblance  at  first  sight  to  the  extinct  fbrm 
of  the  THMtitee.  M.  Desmarest  however  renurki  that  it 
requires  but  a  slight  examination  to  prove  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  them. 

Dr.  Buckland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  q>tnien  that 
Serolie  affords  the  nearest  approach  among  living  animals 
to  the  external  form  of  Trilobitos.  The  most  striking 
difference,  he  obser\-es,  between  this  animal  and  the  Trilo- 
bites  consists  in  there  being  a  fully  developed  series  of 
crustaceous  legs  and  antennae  in  Serolis,  whilst  no  traces  of 
either  of  these  oi^ns  have  yet  been  discovered  in  connexion 
with  any  THlobite.  M.  Brougniart,  he  adds,  explains  the 
absence  of  these  organs  by  conceiving  that  the  Trtlobitea 
bold  precisely  that  ^ace  in  tlie  clus  Crustaceans  iGymno- 
branenia)  in  which  the  antennae  become  very  small  or 
altogether  lUl;  and  that  the  l^s,  being  transformed  to  soft 
and  perishable  paddlei  (pattee'it  bearing  brancfais,  or  fila- 
mentous <^ana  fbr  breathing  in  water,  tvere  incapable  of 
preservation. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  clear  that  we  have  in  Serolis 
the  nearest  approach  to  those  extinct  crustaceans  so  inter- 
esting to  the  geologist  and  paleontologist  Do  we  not 
And  a  much  nearer  approximation  in  Bopyrus  f  Of  this 
opinion  is  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  the  author  above  quoted, 
who  has  perhaps  studied  the  Jnvertebrata  with  a  view  to 
generalization  more  deeply  than  any  living  soologist  The 
Trilatitat  exhibit  no  vestige  of  antennn :  SeruU*  has  an- 
tenna; StMrut  .has  none;  nor  are  we  to  fbr^t  the 
rudimentary  legs  of  the  latter.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  the  male  of  Bopyrus  would  represent  a  sort  of  Bu- 
mastus  (Hurchison,  Silurian  System),  and  the  female  an 
AsofJuu.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  those  forms 
among  the  Trilobites  which  systematists  have  separated 
specifically  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
eyes,  may  be  mere  modifications  arising  firom  sexual  differ- 
ence ;  fbr  nature  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  and  the  females 
of  Bopyrus  and  Cymothoa  have  no  eyes,  because  they  do 
not  require  them,  whilst  the  males  do.  Thus  the  oochineal- 
inscct,  when  young  and  locomotive,  has  eyes;  but  the 
female,  when  fit  for  r^roduction,  becomes  a  fixture  and  is 
blind.  80  the  Ginrhipeda  in  their  youth  are  ftee  and  have 
eyes;  in  their  adult  state,  when  they  are  sessile,  they  lose 
organs  whioh  would  be  comparatively  useless. 

With  regard  to  the  observation  of  M.  Brongniart,  the  soft- 
ness of  the  texture  of  the  Sereidina  of  MacLeajr,  and  the  per- 
bction  of  the  impression  of  Nereites  CaaUtrmsis,  Murcl^  (pL 
^7,Jg.  I,  of  Mr.  Hurchison*s  wtnk  'On^  Silurian  System 
of  Rw^  *),  nuke  it  very  zwuikibk^  M  Mr.  MmLo^t  then 


observes,  that  if  articulated  feet  existed  m  the  TVilobite^ 
some  vestiges  of  them,  even  although  membranaGeoQi; 
should  not  come  down  to  us  more  pecftet  than  thon 
figured  by  Goldftiss.  [Trilobitbs.] 


SaniUt  FabrMI.      bMk  1  K  imdn  nrhea,  ■bowfaut  lh«  uioa  of  ctiirticw 
tegt  with  tb*  DMmbnaow  bnochia ;  e,  mmgnUIwi  tI*w  of  bnndita. 

LocoHiy  of  the  genus. — Tierra  del  Fuego,  Straits  of  Ma- 
salhaens  (Banks).  Senegal  (Dufresoe).  Captain  Phillip 
Parker  King,  R.N..  collected  many  specimens  on  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia,  and  also  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  Straits, 
where  Capt.  King  saw  the  beach  covered  with  dead  speci- 
mens. He  also  observed  them  alive  swimming  close  to 
the  bottom  among  the  sea-weed.  They  moved  slowly  and 
gradually,  unlike  a  shrimp.  He  never  saw  them  swimming 
near  the  sur&ce :  their  legs  seemed  adapted  for  swimming 
and  crawling  on  the  bottom. 

Cymothoa.  (Fahr.^ 

Antenna  nearly  equal  in  length ;  eyes  but  little  apparent ; 
last  B^itnent  of  the  tail  squared,  and  the  two  pieces  termi- 
nating the  lateral  fins  linear,  equal,  and  BtylifMm. 


Cymothoa  (E<tmni.  a,  iipp«ralde;  b,itnteittUe. 

Iohthyophilus(Latr.;  Nerocita,  Livoneea,  Leach). 
Antenna  of  equal  length,  and  eyes  not  very  visible ;  last 
segment  of  the  oody  nearlj^  triangular,  with  two  pieces  ter- 
minating the  lateral  fins,  in  form  of  leaflets  or  b&des :  tiie 
exterior  of  these  is  greatest  in  NeroeiUit  and  of  the  same 
size  as  the  others  in  Livoneea, 

M.  Latreille  observes  that  in  the  four  following  subgenera 
the  superior  antenna  are  manifestly  shorter  than  the  in- 
feriw. 

Many,  as  well  as  the  Cymothoa,  have  all  the  /e«t  ter- 
minated by  a  powerful  and  strongly  arched  nail  (on^let) ; 
the  last  eight  are  not  spiny ;  the  eyes  are  always  distant 
and  convex.  Huso,  in  the  method  of  Dr.  Laach,  fbrm  three 
genera,  but  M.  Latreille  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  ho 
united  under  one  subgenus,  namely* 

Canolira  (Leach ;  Anilocra,  Olenetra,  of  the  same). 

In  those  Canolira  designated  by  Dr.  Leach  as  Olencita 
the  blades  of  the  fins  are  narrow  and  armed  with  points. 
In  those  named  1^  the  same  xoologjist  Atdhxree  the  external 
blade  of  the  fins  is  longer  than  the  internal  one ;  the  inverse 
of  which  is  the  case  with  the  Caxu^reBy  in  whichj  besides, 
the  eyes  are  but  very  little  granulated,  while  they  are  very 
sensibly  granulated  in  Anihcra, 

M.  Latreille  remarks  that  in  the  three  following  sub- 
genera the  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet  only  are  terminated 
by  a  very  strongly  curved  nail  (onglet),  and  the  eight  last 
are  spiny.  The  eiyes  ordinarily  have  but  little  convexity, 
ud  are  large  and  converipcg  iint«iorly  T 
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Canottn  (Aallom)  CapMHk. 

iSga.  (Leach.) 
Two  flnt  joints  of  the  supenor  antemw  rery  large  and 
jiHDpretted. 


•.apycriU*;  K  u>teTlei foot ;  e, partwlac tooti    under bUo. 
Rooinella.  (Iieaeh.) 
Two  first  joints  of  the  tuperkir  antenna  nearfy  oflindrical, 
liut  aj^roa^ing  the  ^g€g  in  tbdr  large  and  anteriorly  ap- 
ptoxiotied  eyet. 

Conilir^.  (Leach.) 
Antenna  as  iu  Rodnella;  but  the  ejfet  are  small  and 
'isUQt;  ind  the  edges  of  the  s^ments  are  nearly  atraighl; 
atd  not  lUcifiirm  and  prominent. 

Svnodua.  (Latr.) 
AUmna  upon  two  lines,  lower  antenna  always  shwt, 
iiil  of  lix  segments ;  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding 
br  Ibeir  great  and  projecting  jaws.   Only  one  species. 
Cirolana.  (Leach.) 
logth  of  the  lower  antennm  surpassing  the  half  of  that 
fte  hody.   Six  segments  in  the  tail. 

Nelociro.  (Leach.) 
teogth  of  lower  antenna  as  in  Cirolana.  Five  segments 
*>>It  in  the  tail.    Cornea  of  the  eyes  smooth. 


Nelocbm  Swainwatl. 

Eurydioe.  (Leach.) 
"■wbling  Nelocira  in  the  number  of  the  caudal  s^ 
*^  but  differing  from  that  form  in  its  granulous  eyee. 
jMatreiUe  is  of  opinion  that  this  8QlHi;enuB  condiicts  us 
"tbaie  whose  eye»  are  formed  of  small  grains,  or  whtoh 
•*ti*»e  o^ans  smooth,  and  which  have  besides  the  four 
ins^ed  upon  the  same  horizontal  line,  consisting 
joints  at  most,  all  the  fset  ambnlatny,  and  the  1m 
"^iMtofsataegments.  Snehafotmis 


which,  although  only  two  lines  in  length,  is  neverthdess 
highly  injurious  in  consequence  of  its  multiplication  and  its 
habits.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  crustacean  pierces 
the  timber  of  ships  makes  its  lUtacks  not  only  mischieTOus 
but  alarming.  It  rolls  itself  up  like  a  wood-louse  vbni  it  ia 
seized ;  and  is  a  uatiTO  of  the  Buropean  Seas. 

3.  Spheeronwiea.  (Latr.) 
The  Isopods  composing  this  sectian  have  four  very  dis- 
tinct antenna,  which  are  either  setaceous  k  oonioat :  and, 
with  the  exception  utAntkurOt  they  are  always  termmated 
by  a  stem  divided  into  many  small  joints,  and  short  The 
lower  antenncB,  %hich  are  alwajre  the  longest,  are  inserted 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  first  joint,  which  is  large  and 
thick.  The  mouth  has  the  usual  uam.  The  bronchia  are 
vesicular  or  soft,  naked,  and  disposed  longitudinally  in 
pairs.  The  Udl  has  only  two  complete  and  moveable  seg- 
ments, but  has  often  impressed  transverse  lines  upoo  it, 
indicating  the  vestiges  of  other  s^ments.  On  each  side  of 
its  posterior  extremity  is  a  fin  terminated  by  two  leaflets, 
the  lower  of  which  is  moveable,  while  the  upper  one  is 
formed  by  an  internal  prolongation  of  the  common  snpput. 
The  brtmdnal  amtendagee  are  eurved  intemidly;  the 
internal  side  of  the  first  is  accompanied  in  the  males  1^  a 
small  linear  and  elongated  piece.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
\eadt  situated  below  the  antenna,  is  triangular,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  heart  Some  have  an  oval  or  oblong 
body^  contracting  ordinarily  into  the  form  of  a  bowl.  Hie 
antenna  are  terminated  by  a  pluriarticulate  joint,  and  the 
lower  ones  at  least  are  sensibly  longer  than  the  h^uL  The 
lateral  and  posterior  fins  are  formed  of  a  peduncle  and  two 
blades,  composing,  toother  with  the  last  segment,  a  &n-Uke 
fin.  In  these  the  impressed  and  transverse  lines  of  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  taiU  always  shorter  than  its  suo- 
oessor,  or  the  last,  do  not  reach  the  lateral  borders.  The 
first  joint  of  the  superior  antenna  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tri> 
angular  battledore  (palette).  The  head  seen  irom  above 
forms  a  transvwaal  square.  The  leaflets  of  the  flnos  aw 
very  tsueh  fiattmed.  and  the  intermediate  piece,  or  lut 
s^iaent,  is  enlargud  and  rounded  laterally. 

Zuzara.  (Leach.) 
LeafleU  of  the  fau  wry  large,  the  npper  of  which  is 
shortest,  s^Hurated  ftom  the  other  to  form  a  border  to  the 
last  segment, 

Sphwoma.  (Latr.) 
Ledlets  of  modoftte  siiet  eqod,  and  applied  one  ovec 
the  other. 


Splisi'tMU  Setitstv. 


In  others  the  impressed  lines,  or  transverse  sutures  of 
the  anterior  segment  of  the  tail,  attain  the  lateral  bender 
and  cut  it  The  fiist  joint  of  the  superior  antenna  forms 
an  elongated  palette,  which  is  square  or  linear.  The  leaf- 
lets of  the  Jlns  are  ordinarily  narrower  and  thicker  than  in 
the  preceding:  the  ext^r  sometimes  (as  in  Cffmodocea) 
envelops  the  other:  their  point  of  junction  resembles  a 
knot  nr  joint.  Sometimea  the  sixth  segment  of  the  bafy 
is  sensibly  longer  than  the  preceding  segments  and  the 
succeeding  one.  One  of  the  leafleta  of  the  ftns  only  is 
prcgeeting. 

Nma  (Campecopaa,  Leaeh). 


.  Limnoria.   (Leaeh.)  )    Sometimes  the  sixth  segment  of  tfieAo^k^  the  Isngtit 

ssty  living  species  known  is  lAmnoria  tenbnmt,  I  of  the  pteoeding  segmonts,  and  glf^^giS^4d^<CP0^l? 
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OtHtma,  when  on*  ttf  the  laafletg  of  the  ftiu  mAj  k  pr^«at- 
ia^  the  otlur  iMoriiiK  agfunit  tbe  poiterior  bwrtUr  or  tiM 
MtMgaflttt 


ffllwil  iiu. 

In  UiM  form  tke  l«alUts  of  the  Jbu  u*  ywjfttfng  «ad 
diMetvd  bMkmrric.  Tba  sixth  segnuU  u  n»t  polonged 
pulariodv,  u4  tba  iMnmitjr  (tf  the  iMt  t^VMit  hu  » 
MHUUaMmftnetoh. 


DjnumeDo. 

ResemUing  O/fmotloeea  in  the  projectiott  and  dinetioii 
of  the  lesflett  of  the  fiiu,  but  having  the  sixth  segment  pro- 
longed hwkwardiw  ftWl  the  last  with  a  sim^  slit  only, 
there  being  no  blade- 
Others  again,  as 

Anthnra* 

have  a  vannifonn  body,  and  the  antentuB,  hardly  ko  long 
08  the  head,  conaisting  of  four  joints.  The  leafletB  of  the 
posteriory^rx  form  by  their  disposition  and  approximation  a 
sort  of  capsule.  Hie  autarior/«tf(  are  terminated  bv  a  mo- 
nodactyl  elaw. 


body  oval  or  simplT  oblmtg,  and  the  lateral  anItiUkB  ibgrtK 
than  the  half  of  the  bodjr. 


Stenoeoma.  (Leaab.) 

Diffbring  finm  Idotta  in  the  lineir  flvm  of  the  badg  wi 
the  lei^h  of  the  antemue,  which  Nirpaises  the  half  <tf  dnl 
of  the  body. 


4.  Idoteidee.  (Leach.) 
This  seefaoa  eensists  of  Isopods  whose  mtmna  are  four 
IB  umber*  but  upon  Che  tame  horizonUl  and  transver«e 
liM ;  the  tatetal  ones  are  terminated  by  a  stem  ending  in 
a  point,  gradually  decreasing  and  pluriarticulata ;  the  in- 
tnmediate  antenna  are  abort,  filiform,  or  a  little  the  largest 
tomrds  the  end,  and  four-jointed,  none  of  the  joints  being 
UTided.  The  oonformation  of  the  mouth  is  the  same  as  in 
prooedin^  seotions.  The  bronchia:  are  in  the  farm  of 
bladders,  white  in  the  greater  part,  susceptible  of  heing 
blown  up,  capable  of  aiding  in  swimming,  and  covered  by 
two  olades  or  Talvules  of  the  ust  segtaent,  adhering  laterally 
to  its  borders,  longitudinal,  biartieulate,  and  opening  in  the 
middle  by  a  straight  line,  like  a  folding  door.  The  tail  is 
formed  of  three  segmenU,  the  last  of  which  is  much  the 
largest,  without  appendages  at  the  end  os  lateral  fins.  These 
enutaeeaw  are  all  marim. 

^„  ,  Id«tea.  (Kabr.^ 

AU  tlujM  ttniigly  nngniciilated  md  iMividj  lh« 


SteowomaliiMMe.  uatDnl^-  a.  Umina  of  lb*  uodei  put  of  Um 

Aroturus.  (Latr.) 

Very  remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  seoond  and  tht 
feet,  which  are  directed  forwards,  and  terminate  by  a  loi 
bearded  joint,  unarmed  or  feebly  ungutculate ;  the  two 
terior  foot  are  applied  upon  the  mouth  and  unguicoUte 
the  six  last  are  strong,  ambulatory,  tiuown  backwards,  ai 
bidentated  at  their  extremity.  In  Uie  length  of  the  mttm 
and  form  of  the  body  Arcturut  approaches  Stenosoma,  1 
Latreille  (18S9)  says  that  he  nercr  saw  but  one  ^mcii 
Ardunu  tubereulattu,  brought  home  from  the  North  Se 
by  <Hie  of  the  last  Englifdi  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole. 

5,  AteOota.  (Utar.) 

The  fifth  section  consists  of  Isopods  with  four  veiy  a 
parent  antenrue  which  are  disposed  on  two  lines,  and  a 
setaceous  and  terminated  by  a  pluriarticulate  stem.  Ibe 
are  two  mandiblet,  four  jaws,  ordinarily  covered  by  a  sp 
ciett  of  lip  formed  by  the  &ntjatt)'/eet.  The  branehiee  a 
vesicular,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  covered  by  two  longitudii 
and  biartieulate  but  free  leaflets.  The  tail  is  formed  o 
single  segment,  without  lateral  fins,  but  with  two  bi 
neMle-like  processes,  or  two  very  short  appendages  in  t 
form  of  tubercles,  at  the  middle  of  it*  posterior  bori 
There  are  other  lamellsr  appeadafassUuatAdon  ita  infol 
base,  men  MUMrout  in  the  mtl«s  than  in  tlw  hmaim,  i 
these  aenre  to  diatmguish'the  mus. 

Ab^us.  (Oflofioy.^ 

Two  bifid  needle-like  processes  at  the  posterior  ntr*4 
of  the  body:  distant;  iuporior  amtemtm  aft  least 
long  as  the  peouncW  of  the  inforior  antenna.  Hooka 
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iidbu  ■qoB&ut  (IdotM  aatMtiM,  ttbt.'),  Ibnud«,  mshIM. 
a,  nppw  dde ;  b,  uwler  iU». 

This  is  very  abundant  in  fresh  ataensnt  vaten,  as 
ID  the  pools  about  Paris.  It  moves  slowly  when  not  terri- 
fled.  In  the  spring  it  comes  (brth  trora  the  mud,  in  which 
it  bu  passed  the  wmter.  Th«  male,  which  is  touch  larger 
tbah  we  female,  carries  her  about  for  a  space  of  eight  days, 
lioldingh«  by  means  of  his  fourth  pair  of  feel.  When  he 
quits  Iter,  she  is  pregnant  with  a  great  number  of  eggn,  en- 
daKd  io  a  metabranous  sac  placed  under  her  breast,  and 
opamg  by  a  longitudinal  slit  to  give  passage  to  the  yonhg. 
Oniteoda.  (Latr.) 
Tbm,  the  Jamree  of  Dr.  Leach,  dil^r  from  the  A*eUi  in 
the  q^MRoinuition  of  their  ay«t,  in  having  their  superior  an- 

I        shorter  than  the  peduncle  of  the  inibrior  ones,  and  in 

I  Ai  hooks  of  the  torn,  wbieh  an  not  bidd.  ^  M.  Latreilla 
mmrki  that  the  only  speoiea  known  (Jattifu  mattiUxmi  of 

I  LMch)  has  been  found  on  tha  coasts  of  Xngland  among  the 
Ms-wesds  and  Vh}€e. 

I  Jsera.  (Leach.) 

I  Ibn  form,  in  the  phuM  of  the  needle-like  processes  (stylett) 
It  the  ead  of  the  tail,  has  only  two  tubercles.   M.  Latreille 

I  Rnarka  that  only  a  single  species,  Jara  ulbi/roru.  Leach, 

I  lui  been  found,  and  that  it  is  very  common  on  the  Enirlish 

I  coast,  Qoder  fflones  and  among  the  sea- weed. 

j  6.  Cloportides,  Omtddm.  (Latr.) 

I  This,  the  last  section  of  Isopods.  according  to  the  ar- 
nngsment  of  M.  Latreille,  consists  of  those  forms  which 
hm  indeed  four  antenna,  but  the  two  intermediate  ones 
■n  very  small,  little  apparent,  and  consist  of  twd  Joints 
HMt:  the  lateral  antennsB  are  setaoeoua.  The  iml  is 
ypMtJ  of  six  s^pnents,  wiUi  either  two  or  fbur  needle- 
4q«d  Kppeudoges  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  lut  seg- 
Wnt,  aoa  without  lateral  fins.  Some  are  aquatic,  others 
JoettriaL  In  the  Utter,  the  first  leaflets  below  the  tail 
•Writ  a  row  of  small  holes,  where  the  air  petietrates  to  the 
tatos  of  respiratioD  there  enclosed. 

BNK  have  the  sixth  joint  of  their  antentue,  or  their  stettt, 
Umiiposed  that  in  counting  the  small  articulations  of  this 

||M  the  total  number  of  M  the  joints  is  nine  at  least 
^MK  He  maiinei  and  consist  of  two  subgeneni 
Ligia.  (Fabr.) 
Stem  of  the  lateral  antenna  composed  of  a  great  number 
jfniU  jeinta,  and  two  very  projectii^  stylets,  separated  at 
iivdtniotwo  bnncliet,at  the  poBterinr  extremis  of  the 
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This  is  very  oottmoD  «d  As  lea-coait,  when  it  wm<f  lie 
seen  creeping  mi  the  reelu  or  on  sea-walb.  AVhan  an  a^ 
tempt  Is  made  to  leiia  it,  the  «nimid  quiekly  foldi  its  hat 

and  lets  itself  drop. 

Tykts.  (Latr.) 
These  seem  to  have  the  facul^  of  roiling  themwlves  up 
The  last  segment  of  tbe  bbdy  is  demioircular,  and  axofth 
fills  the  notch  formed  by  the  preceding.  Theposteriar  vp- 
pondages  are  vtry  small  and  entir^  inferior.  The  antmna 
nave  only  nine  joints,  the  four  last  of  which  compose  the 
stem.  On  each  ^de  is  a  tubercle  tepresenting  one  of  the 
intermediate  antenna ;  the  intermediate  spaee  is  derated. 
The  brandiies  are  veaieular,  imbrioated,  and  oevered  by  la- 
mine.  Bxunple,  Tyios  Armadillo.  Locality,  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Philnoia.  (Latoeaie.) 
Lateral  mtenHa  divided  into  eight  jointsand  exposed  at 
their  base.   The  four  posterior  appendages  nearly  equal. 
These  occur  in  moitt  plaees.   Bxampte,  OniMi*  tjfhtilHst 
Fabr. 

Qoportes,  properly  so  called ;  Oniscus,  Linn.  (Wood-LIce). 

Eight  joints  to  the  lateral  antenna,  but  their  base  is 
covered ;  and  the  two  external  appendages  of  the  tail  are 
much  than  the  two  internal  ones.   These  animals 

frequent  dark  and  retired  places,  such  as  caves,  cellars, 
holes  in  walla,  &&,  and  are  also  found  under  stones  and 
old  logs.  Their  food  consists  of  decayed  vegetable  ahd 
animal  substances ;  and  they  seareeiy  ever  come  forth  ttaiA 
their  retreats  except  in  rainy  or  moist  weather.  They  move 
slowly  when  not  in  danger.  The  ^gs  are  endosM  in  a 
pertonl  poueh.  The  young  at  their  birth  have  a  thoracic 
segment  short,  and  eonsequently  only  twelve  feet  These 
emstsesus  wen  formerly  used  in  medicine ;  but  they  no 
ktayer  fim  pert  of  the  na/«m  medica. 


Oubeiu  muftrinr. 

Porcellio.  (Latr.) 
Distinguished  from  the  true  wood-lice  by  the  nninber  o 
joints  of  their  lateral  antenna,  which  are  oiriy  seven.  Iti 
other  respects  PbroelHo  resembles  Oniscus. 

Armadillo.  (Latr.) 
The  posterior  appendages  of  the  bodg  are  not  projecting; 
the  last  segment  is  triangular.  A  small  blade,  in  jlorm  of  a 
reversed  triangle,  of  more  large  and  truncated  at  tbo  end, 
formed  by  the  last  joitit  of  the  lateral  appendages,  fills  up 
on  each  side  the  vmd  between  the  segment  and  the  pr»- 
ee^l»g.  Lateral  Afiiifuue  with  only  seven  joints.  The  ^per 
tiAeaiiial  scales  an  pierced  with  a  row  of  small  holes. 


8neh  is  the  •mtdgemmt  of  M.  Latreille. 

Lamarck  divided  the /sopoda  iAItf  two  gtoat  witioM:  tht 
first  consisting  ct  those  Isopods  whioh  bate  the  braiukia 
situated  under  the  ftn'A  ud  eomj^ing  two  subdivisions , 
the  second  Composed  of  those  whidi  have  their  iranekt^ 
plaeod  under  tne  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  between 
the/set 
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eta,  Pkitoteta,  Ligia,  Anllut,  Mated,  SpMarwna,  Cifmo- 
thoa,  Bopyrut,  Typhit,  Aneeui,  Aum'jni,  ApMudst,  Ion*. 

Under  the  aecond  he  indnded  the  ganen  Leptomera, 
CHfreilOt  and  Cyamut. 

H.  Desmuest  divided  the  Impoda  into  two  gnat  mc- 
tjons,  with  mmj  subdivisions. 

His  flnt  section,  which  he  makes  equivalent  to  the  Phy- 
Hbranchiate  Inpodt  of  Latreille,  oousists  of  the  |t«nen 
Typhii,  AneeWt  including  Gm^hia  of  Leadi,  /VoitiRi, 
E^^u*,  and  Ion$, 

His  leeond  section,  which  ha  nnkes  equifilent  to  the 
/Vfry^'ftnneAfff  of  Latreille,  comprise*  the  f(enan  Idotea, 
Slenoaoma,  Anthira,  Serolit,  Campeeopea,  Nam,  OilietBa, 
Cymodoeea,  Dynanune,  Ztusara,  SphteroTna,  Eurydiee, 
Neloeira,  Cirolana,  Coniiera,  BocmellOt  jEga,  CanoUra, 
.IniUxra,  Oleninra,  Nerodla,  Hvtuuea,  Ct^thoOt  Idm- 
noria,  AtetlutfJamra,  Jeera,  Ligia,  Philoseia,  Onitctu, 
Poreeliio,  Armadillo,  and  Bopyrut. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  (edition  of  LAmarck.  1 83S)  states,  in  a 
note  to  that  part  of  Lamarck's  definition  of  an  Isopod  crus- 
tacean, *  mandibulss  tarn  palpea,' iiizi  Lamarck,  Latreille, 
and  most  authors  are  in  error  when  they  assign  this  cha- 
racter to  the  Isopods,  for  in  a  ^reat  number  of  these  crus- 
taceans the  mandibles  are  provided  with  a  palpiform  stenr, 
entirely  resembling  that  which  may  be  seen  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  AmpMpoda. 

He  further  remarks  that  the  respiratory  lamellB  situated 
under  the  abdomen  are  hardly  ever  brandiieB,  properly  so 
called,  but  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  /al»e  feet  be- 
come membranous  and  vascular,  as  in  one  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  thoracic  feet  in  the  Amphipoda.  The  female 
of  lone,  he  observes,  exhibits  an  exception,  for  she  carries 
ramose  branekia  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  notes,  further  states  that  those 
crustaceans  whose  respiratory  appendaees  are  placed  under 
the  thorax  (which  Lamarck  calls  abdomen)  ought  not  to 
remain  in  the  order  of  laopoda,  but  belong  to  the  JUemodi- 
poda  of  M.  Latreille.  The  egg-pouch  he  describes  as  being 
formed  of  the  flabelUfinm  appendages,  whidi  have  become 
fiiliaceons,  and  are  raised  against  the  sternum. 

The  same  acute  lodogist  (loe.  eH.)  saya  that  the  laopoda, 
properly  so  called,  are  Bdriophthaiimm  mutaceaiM,  whose 
abdomen  it  never  rudimentary,  and  carries  below  five  pair 
of  false  branchial  feet,  having  alt  nearly  the  same  rorm 
and  the  same  functions.  The  appendages  of  the  penulti- 
mate ring  (or  the  false  feet  of  the  sixth  pair)  have  a  form 
and  use  different  from  those  of  the  preceding.  The  thorax, 
composed  in  general  of  seven  rings,  but  sometimes  having 
only  five,  carries  nearly  always  seven  pair  of  feet,  which 
are  often  fumbhed  with  a  foliaceous  palp,  serving  to  protect 
the  eggs  and  youh^,  but  they  hardly  ever  carry  a  vesicular 
appendage  proper  Rtr  respiration,  as  in  the  Amphipoda  and 
Lemodipoda.  Finally,  the  conformation  of  their  buccal 
apparatiu  varies,  and  tne  greater  part  of  authors  are  in  error 
when  they  assi^  to  them  as  a  character  the  poesession  of 
mandibles  depnved  of  palfHSnm  appendues. 

M.  Mthie  Edwards  fa  vt  opinim  that  ihe  Inpoda  form 
three  natural  fcmiliea,  namely,  the  Motaiduma^  Uie  Cfmo- 
thoadiant,  and  the  C^oportidiaiUf  and  be  thus  distfaurnisliei 
them. 

A.  Jaw-fbet  opercxiliform,  and  deprived  of  a  palpiform 
stem,  or  only  showing  the  vestiges  of  it 

*  Tfaoraao  feet  ambulatory ;  last  segment  of  the 

abdomen  smaller  than  the  preoedmg  segments ; 
internal  antenna  rudimentary. 

These  form  the  family  of 

Clmortidiane. 

*  TWacic  feet  anchor-like  (aacreuses),  last  segment 

of  the  abdomen  nearly  always  much  larger  than 
the  preceding  segments;  intmiil  antennae  in 
general  well  developed. 

These  fbrm  the  family  of 

Cymothoai^ane. 
AA,  Jaw-feet  palpiforml    Last  abdoniml  ring  much 

more  developed  than  the  preceding  ones;  aU  or  neariy 

all  the  feet  ambulatory. 

These  Arm  the  ftunily  of 

Idoteidiane. 

la  this  classification,  says  the  author,  the  &mily  of  the 
Cloportidiant  has  the  same  limits  as  in  ^e  method  adopted 
oy  Lamarck,  and  comprises      Terrestrial  Iwpodi. 

The  family  of  Cywiothoadian*  is  composed  of  the  Paro' 


rittc  feopoda,  and  comprehends  Cymothoa  of  Lamud^ 
lone,  Ancetu,  and  T)/phis. 

The  family  of  Idoteidiane  consists  of  Marine  Itopodt  not 
Ibrantic,  and  embraces  the  genera  Idotea,  SfAeerma, 
Anthura,  Atelius,  &c. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  farther  into  the  vain- 
able  observations  of  M.  Milne  Edwards ;  and  we  most  refer 
the  reader  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  new  editioa  of  Lamar^ 
for  them.  His  highly  interesting  wo^  Mrtotrv  Ntdmdk 
dn  Cmttaein,  baa  not  yet  proceadsd  ao  for  as  ^  Immtk, 
but  we  learn  from  it  that  he  places  them,  together  with  tbs 
Aa^Mpoda  and  iMtnodipoda,  under  the  l^ion  oiEdriiifk- 
th(umta.  [Crustacba.  vol.  viiL.  p.  197.] 
Fossil  Isopoda. 

M.  latreille  states  that  Professor  Oermar  had  sent  to  H. 
le  Comte  Dejean  the  figure  and  description  of  a  small  (ami 
crustacean  which  appeared  to  bim  (M.  Latreille)  to  be  re- 
ferrible  to  the  subgenus  lAmnoria;  and  he  fur^r  remarki 
that  Oniscua  preeguttator,  figured  in  Parkinson's  work, 
comes  near  to  that  species,  w  at  least  ^»pears  to  belong  to 
the  same  section. 

M.  Desmarest  (Hittotre  Naturelle  dcs  Cruttach  PbuUesi 
enumerates  two  fossil  species  of  the  genus  £!pA«n»Ra.-  one, 
^haroma  anti^ia,  found  in  a  fia^ment  of  while,  fine- 
grained calcareous  stones  analogous  in  that  respect  to  the 
Pappenheim  stone,  but  of  which  he  knows  not  the  oiigin; 
the  others,  Sphartmui  Margarumt  from  the  horisonlal  Ml 
of  green  fissile  mari  (mame  verte  fuile)  at  Montmsrtre, 
above  the  gypseous  beds,  mingled  with  ^rorbet. 

The  reader  will  find  the  TRiLOBrris  treated  ttf  in  tint 
article. 

ISOPYRE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  amonihons  in  gis- 
nite.  Fracture  flat,  conchoidal  Brittle.  Hardness,  5*5  to  6. 
Colour  velvet  or  greyish-black,  occasionally  dotted  with  red. 
Colour  of  streak  greenisb-grey.  Slightly  oneys  ibe  magnet 
Lustre  vitreons,  Opaque  or  sl^chtly  translucent  Speolte 
gravity  2'9  to  3.  It  is  with  difficulty  acted  upon  by  scidi 
Fuses  before  the  blowpipe.  It  occurs  in  the  granite  of  St 
Just,  near  Penzance,  in  CwnwalL  According  to  Tumo^ 
analysis,  it  consists  of 


Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Peroxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  copper 


47*09 

13*91 
15-43 
20*07 
1*94 

98*44 


ISO'SCELES  (iffoc.  e(}ual.  nciXoc.  leg),  a  term  applied  ta 
a  trianiile  of  which  two  sides  (or  legs)  are  ^ual. 

ISOTHERMAL  LINES  are  curves  supposed  to  be 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  that  each  may  |MI| 
through  a  series  of  points  at  which  the  mean  annual  tempm 
rature  is  the  same.   The  situations  of  such  points  were  An 
determined  by  M.  Humboldt  from  the  registers  of  observe 
temperatures  in  Europe^  and  Arom  the  numerous  observatioi 
made  by  himself  and  other  travellen  in  di&rent  regions  i 
the  world.   A  Aill  account  of  the  researchea  of  ^  philoa 

Eher  respecting  the  temperature  of  the  atraoapfaeie  and  tl 
tw  of  its  variations,  in  connection  with  the  anl^ect  of  tl 
article^  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  'M^mmr 
d'Arcueil end  also  in  the  *  AnnaLes  de  Chimie  et 
Physique,*  tom.  v. 

Curve  lines  connecting  pointi  of  equal  temperature  - 
the  interiv  of  the  earth  have  been  called  ItagetMtrM 
Knee. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  region  depends  on  t 
indination  of  the  sun's  rays  to  the  surmce  of  the  earth 
that  region,  oa  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  an  I 
state  of  the  countries  from  which  come  the  prevaili 
winds,  on  the  Tieini^  of  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the  lai 
and  Dumenus  other  mroumstances ;  and  the  complexity 
the  subject  i*  raeh  as  to  render  vain  any  attempt  to  a»i 
a  law  for  the  actual  heat  at  a  given  place.  The  ml 
annual  temperatures  of  place*  remam  howercr  nearly  a 
stent,  and  their  decrease,  in  going  fttma  tbe  equatol 
r^lions  towards  either  pole,  approaclws  near  enough  to  a 
formity  to  encourage  the  expectation  that  the  precise  I 
of  that  decrease  may  one  day  be  discovored. 

Professor  Mayer  of  Gottineen  appears  to  have  been 
first  who  attempted,  from  suui  obser\'8tions  as  existed  in 
time,  to  express  the  law  by  a  formula.    He  made  the  U 
perature  on  any  paralle  l  of  ^terrestnad^laU^oHo  depend' 
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ttie  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  with  some 
modifications  this  law  is  ev^n  now  generally  admitted.  At 
the  level  of  the  sea  the  value  of  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  exptessed  by  M  4*  B  COS.  2L;  whsreL  is  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  M  is  the  mean  temperature  on  the  parallel  of 
4S",  and  H  4-  H  is  that  at  the  equator ;  and  ftofessor 
Plarfsir  has  from*  this  expression  deduced  a  formula  for 
temperature  which  iocludes  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
deration  of  the  place  above  the  sea :  he  admits  however 
that  it  agrees  only  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  western 
partof  iheOld  Continent.  {Outlines  qfNat.  Phil.,  'Pneu- 
matics.') 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  we  proceed  eastward  aud 
westward  from  the  meridians  of  Gireenwich  or  Paris,  it  is 
found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  any  parallel  becomes 
oontinually  less,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter  greater  than 
ia  this  part  of  the  world;  tlie  difference  appears  to  attain  a 
maximum  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  one  stUl 
lugher  iu  the  central  parts  of  North  America.  From  a 
eoiqpariaon  of  observations  Humboldt  found  that  between 
the  parallels  of  28*  29'  N.  and  41"  53'  N.  the  diffiirence 
between  the  latitudes  of  a  place  in  Europe  and  a  place  in 
North  America,  havine  the  same  mean  temperature,  u 
about  7  degrees ;  and  that  the  diflerence  between  the  mean 
temperatures  of  two  places  having  the  same  latitude  in 
Surope  and  North  America  is  4*1°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter. 

In  <vder  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  posuble  pretision 
the  itaean  temperature  of  any  place  from  the  taCies  there 
kept,  Humboldt  divided  the  sum  of  all  the  temperatures 
obunred  in  each  day  at  intervals  of  one  hour  by  the  number 
of  observations ;  and  the  sum  of  all  these  mean  daily  tem- 
peratarw  beine  dividad  by  36fl,  gave  the  mean  annual 
trauMntars.  And  in  determining  the  series  of  points  for 
bannci  of  equal  temperature,  when  there  existed  no  ob- 
semtioiu  on  which  he  could  depend,  he  interpolated  the 
tempmture  and  geographioal  position  between  the  valuea 


of  those  elements  at  two  or  moie  plaoea  whore  tbey  were 

well  known. 

The  period  during  which  a  traveller  remains  in  any  one 
place  will  seldom  allow  him  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of 
observations  for  determining  its  mean  annual  temperature 
bv  the  process  above  mentioned ;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
iSeful  to  know  that,  acct^ine^to  Humboldt,  the  mean 
temperatures  for  the  months  of  Oidober  and  April  are  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  annual  mean  temperature;  .also  that 
the  half  sum  of  the  temperatures  at  sun-rise  wd  at  2  f.h. 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  for  the  day.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  also  that  travellers,  in  making 
observations  relating  to  temperature,  should  be  careful  to 
place  their  thermometers  at  some  distance  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  situations  where  they  may  be 
unaffected  by  the  retlection  or  radiation  of  heat  from 
buildings  or  from  terrestrial  particles  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  very  high  temperatures  which  have  been  occasionally 
observed  in  sandy  deserts  are  probably  owing  in  part  to  the 
latter  circumstance. 

The  following  diagram  represents  an  orthographical  pro- 
jection, on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  of  the  principal  meri- 
dians and  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  northern  hfloniBphere 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  strongly  marked  curves  represent 
the  nine  isothermal  lines  whose  forms  have  been  determined 
by  Humboldt  Their  distances  from  one  another  are  such 
as  correspond  on  the  earth  to  a  change  of  mean  annual 
temperature  equal  to  2'5  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter (4*5°  of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  most  northern  curve  is 
that  on  which  the  mean  temperature  is  expressed  by  zero 
on  the  former,  or  32°  on  the  latter  scale.  The  number  on 
each  curve  in  the  diagram  expresses,  acccnrding  to  Fahren- 
heit's diermometer.  the  mean  annuai  temperature,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  of  all  the  places  through  which  the  curve 
passes.  The  centre  P  represents  the  pole  of  the  earth,  and 
the  longitudes  of  the  meridian  lines  are  numbered  eastward 
and  westward  tarn  the  meridian  of  Greenwidbk, 


The  isothermd  line  of  32°  posses  about  4  degrees  soutii- 
vtrd  of  Nain,  a  Moravian  settlevent  on  the  coast  of 
l^brador;  an^  continuing  eastward  through  a  point  about 
1  degree  north  of  Umea  in  Sweden,  it  there  makes  a  re- 
owkable  inflexion.  After  ascending  as  high  as  North 
Cspe  in  Lapland  it  abruptly  returns  southward,  and  attains 
its  lowest  limit  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  proceeding 
westward  from  I^rador  recent  observations  have  shown 
thd  the  curve  descends  towards  the  sonth  and  crosses  the 
P.  C  No.  79A. 


lower  extremi^  of  Hud$on*s  Bay,  from  whence  it  agani 
tends  n«rthwards  to  the  Great  Slave  I.Ake.  The  positions 
of  the  other  curves  seem  to  be  influenced  in  some  measure 
by  that  which  has  been  just  mentioned.  In  their  progress 
from  the  western  coast  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  they  incline  towards  the  terrestrial  equator,  yet 
so  that  the  southern  curves  approach  very  near  to  parallel- 
ism with  that  great  circle  of  tlK  earth.  Within  the  teiritoiy 
of  the  United  State*  they  assume  a  form  which  is  coiyex 
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to  the  equator,  snd  farther  west  they  appear  to  re-ascend 
towards  the  north.  At  ahout  lO*"  eastward  of  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  the  curves  have  their  conTexitiea  turned 
northwards;  and  farther  eastward  they  descend  towards 
the  equator,  but  the  want  of  accurate  ohservations  in  Asia 
renders  their  course  in  that  part  of  the  world  rather 
vncertain.  The  isothermal  line  of  alone  fau  been 
traced  nearly  round  the  earth :  commencinK  at  the  month 
of  the  Columbia,  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
it  passes  near  the  city  of  Washinf^ton  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  south ;  and  after  crossing  the  Atlantio  it  runs 
through  Bordeaux,  froni  whence  it  continues  to  the  city 
of  Pekin>  at  which  place  it  aeain  becomes  convex  towards 
the  equator.  It  may  be  added  that  by  the  late  voyages 
into  the  Arctic  seas  two  points  have  been  determined  in 
the  isothermal  curve  of  17°,  which  appears  to  pass  through 
Spitzbersen  in  lat  78"  N.,  and  through  Melville  Island  in 
lat.  65«  N. 

But  in  every  country  the  mean  temperature  varies  with 
the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
Humboldt,  from  observations  m^e  as  well  on  the  Cordil- 
leiu  IS  in  Europe,  having  determined  that  at  every  100 
metres  of  elevation  (or  32tljBngUsh  feet)  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  diminished  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  aimi- 
Qution  which  ift  consequent  on  an  augmentation  of  latitude 
equal  to  one  degree,  calculated  a  table  of  the  corrections 
wnich  should  be  made  in  the  curvatures  of  the  isothermal 
lines  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forms  of 
those  which  appertain  to  points  at  any  given  elevation. 
According  to  Playfkir  the  diminution  of  heat  on  ascending 
in  the  atmosphere  is,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the 
rate  of  1°  (Fahr.)  for  every  270  feet ;  but  Mr.  Atkinson,  in 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astr.  Soc.,'  vol  2,  from  a  com- 
parison of  many  observations,  makes  the  diminution  equal 
to  l*for  eve^  251*5  feet.  He  has  also  shown  that  the 
differences  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter 
begin  to  diminish  at  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet  above 
the  Burfbce  of  the  earth. 

The  difi^nces  between  the  mean  summer  and  mean 
winter  temperatures  are  very  considerable  at  places  wluwe 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same ;  and  these  differ- 
ences are  not  equal  in  the  Old  and  New  Continent  On 
the  isothermal  line  of  32°  in  Europe,  that  difference  is 
equal  to  39-6°,  and  in  America  to  54° ;  and  on  the  isother- 
mal line  of  68°  the  differences  are  respectively  2 I'd"  and 
27°.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  the  differences 
between  summer  and  winter  are  least  near  the  northern, 
and  greatest  near  the  southern  bends  of  the  curves. 

The  curves  fbrmed  by  connecting,  on  the  isothermal  lines, 
points  at  which  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  is  the 
same  are  called  itoUieral  lines ;  and  those  formed  by  con- 
necting points  at  which  the  mean  winter  tempeiature  is  the 
same  ar^  called  uoeheitnal  linei :  both  these  systems  of 
lines  deviate  more  than  the  isothermal  tines  flwm  the  pa- 
nllels  of  terrestrial  latitude. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
southern  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  fact,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  large  masses  of  floating 
ice  are  not  found  below  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  ana 

Sermanent  fields  exist  only  beyond  the  latitude  of  75  or  60 
egrees;  while  in  the  Antarctic  regions  ice  is  found  in 
both  states  between  the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude : 
and  the  island  of  Georgia,  which  is  there  situated,  is  per- 
petually covered  with  snow  down  to  the  sea-shore ;  whereas 
m  the  northern  hemisphere  this  circumstance  does  not  take 
place  till  we  arrive  at  the  parallel  of  80°.  [Clikatb.] 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  the  absenoeof  n'eat 
tracts  of  land  in  those  regions,  and  the  pointed  forms  or  the 
AAiean  and  American  continents,  alfow  the  currents  to 
eariy  fer  northwards  the  ices  of  the  southern  pole;  and 
thus  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced  at  inrticular 
places.  But  the  observations  which  have,  vrithin  a  few 
years,  been  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  southern  re- 
gions, afford  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  tittle  differ- 
ence between  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  places 
simflarly  situated  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Near  the  equator, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  mean  temperatures  in  both  are 
the  same :  thou  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  of  Jamaica  are 
80 '  1° ;  the  mean  temperatures  of  Port  Jackson,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope^  and  Buenos  Avres  (66  ■  7°  to  67  *  5%  corres- 
pond to  those  of  Natohei,  FunchaU  A^ieia,  and  Caira 
•  <64  B°  to  72°).  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Malouine 
or  FklUud  Isles  is  47*3*;  at  an  equal  latittide  it  is  in  1 


Europe  about  50°,  aid  in  America  36°;  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  about  the  same  u 
that  of  Italy.  M.  Humboldt  concliides  that,  as  fkr  as  the 
parallels  of  40°  or  50°  of  latitude,  north  and  south,  the  cor- 
responding isothermal  linen  are  nearly  equally  distant  team 
the  equator;  and  vith  respect  to  Ajquica  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  is  greater  in  the  santbern  than  in  the 
northern  nemisphere.  The  variations  between  tiie  meu 
temperatures  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year  are  mn^ 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  at  correspondioK  Isti- 
tudes ;  in  Van  Diemen's  lAnd  the  winters  are  said  to  be 
milder  than  at  Naples,  where  the  mean  winter  temperature 
is  46°,  while  the  summers  are  colder  than  at  Pans,  where 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  64*6°.  Aod  at  Port 
Jackson  the  mean  winter  temperature  (=56*8*)  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  Ouro,  while  the  mean  summer  temperature 
(=  77*4°)  is  eoual  to  that  of  Marseilles. 

M.  Humbolat  considers  the  mean  annual  temperature  at 
the  equator,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  be  equal  to  81**4 
(Fahr.);  but  Mr.  Atkinson  (Mem.  qf  the  Royal  Attr.^  Soc^ 
vol  ii.)  found,  by  applying  the  method  of  least  squares  t« 
equations  fbrmed  from  the  data  furnished  by  that  philoBO 
pher  himself,  and  assuming  the  temperature  to  vary,  first 

as  the  square  of  the  cosioet  and  then  as  eos.^  of  the  lati- 
tude, that  the  mean  temperatura  there  is  at  least  equal  to 
84  -  5°.  It  is  right  to  observe  however,  that  Humboldt,  in 
a  paper  pubUshed  in  ib»  *  Annales  de  Chimle*  for  SqiL, 
1880,  olqecU  to  die  condusions  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  ai- 
hcTM  to  his  own  determinatioiL  (now  Sir  David) 
Brewster,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Science,'  by  a  reduction  of  obsemtiMU  made  at  Ceykm, 
and  assuming  the  temperature  to  vary  according  to  the  law 
of  May«r,  finds  80*99°  for  the  mean  equatorial  temperature. 

An  inspection  of  the  isothermal  curves,  and  particulariy 
that  of  32°  in  the  above  diagram,  will  sufficiently  show  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  terrestrial  pole  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  any  simple  formula  in  which  the  variations  ore 
made  to  depend  on  the  geographical  latitudes  of  places. 
And  in  &ct  C^ptein  Scoresby,  using  the  formula  of  Mayer, 
and  subtracting  from  the  result  a  correction  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  due  to  the  frigoriflc  influence  of  the  ice.  made 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  pole  equal  to  10°  (Fahr.). 
From  the  observations  of  Certain  (Sir  Edward)  Parry  it 
appears  that  such  temperature  there  must  be  lower  than  3* 
below  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  been  led, 
from  the  form  of  the  curves,  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  two 
polar  points  at  which  the  mean  temperature  is  a  minimum ; 
he  places  both  of  these  on  the  parallel  of  80°  N.  lat,  but 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to  he  situated  in  95°  E.  lon^.,  with 
a  mean  temperaiure  eqtal  to  +  1°,  and  the  other  m  100° 
W.  long.,  with  a  mean  temperature  equal  to  —  3*5";  and, 
by  inductions  from  observations,  he  has  given,  fbr  the  mean 
temperature  at  any  place,  the  formulee 
81-8°  sm.  D-l- 1", 
86*3*  sin.  D- 3*5*; 
where  D  is  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  neanst  pole. 

By  comparing  the  mean  tompwature  at  Van  Diemen's 
Land  with  that  at  the  Cape  of  Qooi  Hope,  the  same  philo- 
sophy concludes  thiu  in  the  Antarctic  regions  there  are 
two  points  of  maximum  cold,  whose  situations  correspond  to 
those  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  it  is  evident  that 
observations  must  be  greatly  multiplied  in  both  hemispheres 
before  the  data  can  be  considered  sufficient  for  the  detex>- 
mination  of  the  isothermal  equator  or  poles ;  or  to  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  the  construction  of  formula  fbr  tempera- 
'  ture  in  which  full  confidence  may  be  placed. 

In  the  'E^nburgh  Phil.  Trans..'  1820.  Brewster  has  ex.  ' 
pressed  the  interesting  idea  that  some  connexion  exists 
between  the  isothermal  and  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth ; 
in  which  case  the  revolutions  of  these  last  may  produce 
corresponding  revolutions  in  the  others,  and  thus  ma^  serve 
to  explain  that  augmmtation  of  temperature  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  west  of  Europe  since 
the  days  of  Casar  and  Ovid. 

ISPAHAN.  [PnaaiA.] 

I'SPIDA.  [KiNOPintKU.] 

ISRAEL.  TRIBES  OF.  [Jbw*J 

ISSOIRE.   [PuY  Di  DoMx.] 

I8SOUDUN.  a  town  in  the  department  of  Indre  in 
Fnnee,  o»  the  River  Theols,  a  tributary  of  the  Amon,  wlueb 
flows  into  the  Cher;  in46''57'N.  lat.  l^'S^'E. long.;  about 
1130  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  1 50  by 
the  road  through  Mont^isj  ^d3<HUge&k  Shis  town  u 
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Int  Dotioad  hk  tbe  time  of  Louis  IV.,  Outremar  (a.o.  936- 
9MX  la  tbe  twelfth  century  it  was  under  the  dominion  of 
lords  of  its  own,  to  whom  is  ascribed  tbe  enetion  of  its  cas- 
tk^  of  which  only  a  luxe  tower  remains.  In  aji.  1220  it 
was  taktn  hj  FhiUppe  11.  Atigu^  £com  the  Eo^Uh,  and 
added  to  the  domuns  (tf  the  erown.  In  the  relipoui  wars 
of  tbe  sizteenth  century  it  came  into  the  haim  of  the 
Lesi:u«»  but  AJ}.  1389  the  inhabitants  drove  them  out 
Tbe  town  l«t  many  inhabitants  by  tbe  revocation  of  the 
ediot  of  Nantes. 

Issoudun  is  in  a  fertile  tract,  and  is  partly  on  the  slope  of 
a  hilL  The  streets  are  broad  and  the  bouses  built  with  to- 
lersble  regularity.  There  are  four  churches,  two  hospitals, 
&  high-school,  and  a  theatre.  The  population  was,  in  IS3i, 
11,664;  in  1836,  11.654:  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
vwdlan  doth,  linen,  hosiery,  earthenware  parchment,  and 
leather ;  they  trade  in  wine,  wool,  corn,  ami  cattle :  there 
are  tea  &irs  in  the  year  for  cattle. 

IsBOudoB  is  tbe  capital  of  an  arrondisaement  vhich  om&- 
prabokli  459  vquare  milei^  and  had  in  183S  a  population  ; 
of  47,47S ;  it  contains  4  cantons  and  49  oommunes. 

KS17B  is  an  oloar  artificially  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  constant  purulent  discharge  from  the  body. 
It  is  usually  made  by  placing  one  or  more  beads  or  peas  on 
lui  incision  through  the  intoKumeata  in  one  of  the  limbs,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  diseased  part,  and  there  retaining 
than  by  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  prevent  tbe  wound  from 
healing  and  keep  it  in  a  constant  state  of  suppuration. 
Other  Miues  are  made  by  rubbing  caustic  potash,  or  potash 
and  quicklime,  on  a  part  of  the  skin  till  it  is  destroyed  and 
ilougDs,  and  by  keeping  open  tbe  ulcer  thus  formed,  either 
with  peas,  or  very  stimmant  dressings.  Setons  aie  another 
fonn  of  tasua,,  made  by  passing  a  broad  flat  needle  beneath 
a  .portion  of  tbe  skin,  and  retaining  in  the  passage  thus 
-  Imned  either  a  akein  of  silk  or  a  Hat  band  of  caoutobouc 
Tbo  mon  and  the  actual  cautery  are  also  sometimes  em- 
plmd  with  the  same  view. 

The  use  a£  issues  for  the  cure  of  constitutional  diseases, 
ntder  the  idea  that  they  remove  noxious  principles  from  ihe 
blood,  is  now  entirely  abandoned ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
bed  rMoune  to  in  order  to  restore  an  habitual  discbarge 
vhicb  has  been  checked  by  tbe  cure  of  any  chronic  local 
diuase^  and  the  ceeoation  of  which  has  seemed  to  give  rise 
to  coD8;istion  of  the  head  or  of  any  internal  organ.  But 
the  principal  value  of  issues  is  as  counter-irritante,  by  esta- 
blishing a  disease  which  is  of  itself  unimportant  in  the 
wiehbaarhood  of  one  whiob  by  its  situatiou  is  more  serious ; 
SM  benee  they  are  amongst  uie  most  important  means  in 
the  core  of  chronic  inflammations  of  mamr  intmnal  o^ans, 
f  ind  flSMfdally.of  those  of  tbe  joints  and  of  the  spine. 

I88UB.   (Law.)  rPLBADiifa.] 

188U8,  BATTLE  OF.  [ALBXAmnn  lU.,  p.  i96.] 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.  These  were  one  of  tbe  four 
past  national  feMivala  of  Greece,  the  otiiers  being  the 
Otyapiu,  Pythian,  and  Nemean.  Th^  wore  celebrated 
uoder  the  presidency  of  tbe  Corinthians,  near  Corinth,  on 
the  isthmus  connecting  Peloponnesus  with  the  continent, 
and  were  celelnmted  at  intervals  of  four  years,  eorrespond- 
log  with  the  recurrence  of  the  other  festivals  abovemen- 
tinwd,  80  that  each  year  bad  its  solemnity.  The  Isthmian 
games  were  first  established  in  honour  of  Melicertes,  the  son 
(tf  loo  (^us.,  i.  44) ;  but  were  reorganised  by  Theseus  in 
bonoar  of  Neptune,  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  crowns  bestowed  on  victors  ware  «  pine  leaves.  As 
•B  those  games  were  similar  in  thur  object  and  cwemonies, 
it  win  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  artidja  on  tbe  principal  of 
tbem,  the  Olthfuh  Games. 

ISTKypHORI,  a  &mUy  of  Bats.  [CaBmopraitA,  vol. 
Tii,  p.  22.1 

ISnU'RUS.  This  genus  of  Saurians,  according  to 
BM.  Dnrofiril  and  Bibron,  includes  the  Hydrotourw  (Hy- 
intamnU  Amboinetuu)  of  Kaup.  [Igvanida.] 

I'STRIA,  the  antient  Histria,  a  peninsula  on  the  north* 
tut  eoast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  tbe  gulf  of  Trieste 
ud  that  of  Quamero,  or  Fiume,  is  about  50  miles  long  from 
wnth  to  south,  and  about  40  miles  across  in  its  broadest 
fxt,  soihng  m  a  point  near  Pole.  Till  the  end  of  the  last 
■■Aw  Istna  belonged  to  Venice^  exeept  the  north-western 
fvt «  it,  er  the  torritoiy  of  Trieste,  whieh  was  in  the  pos- 
Miion  of  tbe  House  of  Aoatria,  but  by  the  peace  of  Carapo* 
rarvio  in  1797  the  whole  of  it  was  given  up  by  tbe  French 
^^nttia,  tt^ather  with  tbe  other  territories  of  Venice. 
'■Uftwv  finrnw  a  eirele  <tf  tbe  government  of  Trieste  in 


tbe  kingdom  of  riyria.  [Aubtrii;  Illyria.]  Its  pnn 
cipal  towns  are  Capo  distna,  a  bishop's  see,  with  about 
8000  inhabitants;  Pirano,  a  place  of  considerable  maritime 
trade,  with  fisheries,  and  about  6000  inhabitants;  Ro- 
vigno,  with  9600  inhabitants;  and  Pole,  a  delayed  town, 
containing  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  but  remarkable 
for  its  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  an  amphitheatre, 
several  temples,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Augustus,  a 
triumphal  arch  called  Porta  Aurea,  &c.  The  antiquities 
of  Pola  have  been  described  by  Spon  and  by  Cassas, '  Voy- 
age Pittoresque  de  I'lstrie  et  Dalmatie,'  with  fine  plates, 
fol.,  Paris,  1802.  Tbe  population  of  Istria  under  tbe  Vene- 
tian republic  was  92,000  in  1789.  The  inhabitants  of  tbe 
towns  and  coasts  are  chiefly  Italians,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Italian,  but  tbe  peasantry  and  people  of  the  interior  are 
moiitly  of  Sclavonian  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  tbe 
Sclavonian  language,  like  the  Dalmatians  and  Croatians. 
Tbe  country  produces  oil,  good  wme,  Aiiits,  honey,  corn, 
and  silk ;  it  is  rich  in  salt  and  fisheries,  and  has  abundant 
quarries  of  fteestone  and  marble.  It  has  some  tanneries, 
and  other  manu&ctories,  but  in  general  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitsnts  is  in  a  backward  state.  An  offset  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  running  to  the  eastward  of  Trieste,  extends  across  to 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Fiume,  and  sends  out  its  arms 
into,  tbe  body  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria.  On  tbe  southern 
slopes  of  this  range  several  streams  rise,  which  water  the 

valleys  of  Istria.   

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  To  what  was  briefly 
^id  on  this  subject  in  the  article  Citil  Abchitectuiix, 
some  further  account  is  now  added,  which  may  be  intro- 
duced by  observing,  that  instead  of  comprising  buildings  of 
every  style  and  class  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  the  term '  Italian 
Architecture  *  is  generally  restricted  to  signify  that  generic 
style  formed  by  the  revival  of  tbe  Roman  coders,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  them,  and  other  features  derived  from  works  of  the 
same  age,  to  buildinn  of  erery  kind,  domestic  as  well  as 

Eublic.  Without  such  limitation,  the  term  would  apply  to 
uildings  having  nothing  else  in  common  than  their  locality, 
to  the  d'Oro  at  Venice,  no  less  than  to  the  works  of  Pal- 
ladio,  and  such  modernized  Hitladiamsm  as  fs  exhibited  in 
the  design  of  the  Teatro  Fenice  in  the  same  city.  Even 
with  suca  limitation,  the  style  presents  so  many  varieties, 
both  in  r^^ard  to  modes  of  treatment  and  taste  of  design, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  draw  up  a  succinct  account  of  it,  if 
more  be  attempted  than  to  explain  the  character  of  the 
orders  and  other  leading  external  features,  with  their  ap- 

Slicatton,  and  the  taste  generally  manifissted  in  architectural 
esign. 

Instead  of  inoposing  to  themselves  the  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  as  models  to  be  freely  followed  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  modified  as  eiroumstances  should  require,  those  who 
endeavoured  to  fix  a  new  style  founded  upon  the  antient 
orders  began  hy  reducing  tbe  orders  themselves  to  the 
strictest  mechanical  system  possible ;  notwithstanding  that 
for  tbe  Doric  and  Ionic  they  had  no  better  guide  tlun  the 
few  very  debased  and  insipid  specimens  which  occur  in 
Roman  works,  and  the  ambiguous  explanations  given  in 
the  text  of  Vitruvius.  Superstitiously  taking  him  as  an 
infallible  oracle,  they  appear  to  have  looked  at  the 
examples  which  Roman  structures  affbrded  them  chiefly 
for  tbe  purpose  of  finding  out  bow  they  might  be  made 
to  correspond  with  his  precepts  and  doctrines;  whereas 
the  more  propier  method  would  have  been  to  have  abided 
by  tbe  latter  oi^ly  so  for  as  they  were  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  beet  actual  examples.  Yet  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  bigoted  reverence  for  a  writer  who  is  flrequently 
very  obscure  as  well  as  pedantic,  and  who  is  moreover  liable 
to  be  greatly  misunderstood  from  the  absence  of  visible  re- 
presentations of  what  he  describes,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  most  cramped,  dry,  and  formal  system  in  regard  to  every 
member  of  each  order  tod  its  proportions  ;  on  the  other,  it 
did  not  deter  from  setting  aside  all  classical  precedent  as 
respects  almost  every  thing  else  in  a  building.  Different 
ocd«H«,  or  repetitions  of  the  same  order,  being  applied  to  the 
several  stories  of  buildings  whose  fronts  were  pierced  with 
windows,  it  beuune  unavmdably  necessary  to  abandcm  all 
proportion  4^  intereolumniatiou,  and  to  space  the  columiu 
according  to  tbe  breadth  of  the  piers  and  the  qwrtures  be- 
tween tl^m ;  whU^  in  turn  1^  hardly  any  alternative  than 
to  mgage  the  columns  themselves,  that  is,  to  attach  either 
half  or  three-quarter  columns  to  the  walla,  because  insur 
lated  columns  placed  so  wide  wart  fivm  each  other  would 
have  hsd  e»».din«l7poori^m^@^^.^ 
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one  order  w«s  placed  above  another,  two  strftgghng  rows  of 
low  insulated  pillars— for  low  they  must  be  in  comparison 
with  the  entire  height — would  have  produced  an  appearance 
poutively  disagreeabte,  and  instead  of  at  all  ornamenting  a 
buildii^,  would  have  encumbered  it  with  what  would  have 
resembled  stages  of  scaffolding.  Should  any  one  question 
this,  he  has  merely  to  fancy  aU  the  columns  brought  for- 
ward two  or  three  feet,  in  the  ftont  of  Whitehall  ohapeU 
and  then  judge  whether  it  mttld  be  at  all  improved  b;  t^o 
such  sprawling  galleries  standing  before  it. 

For  a  somewuit  similar  reaatm.  either  pilasters  ware  sub- 
stituted for  engsged  cdimms,  ot  the  entablature  was  made 
to  break  over  every  column, — as  in  the  building  just  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  tolerably  characterlBtic 
specimen  of- Italian  style  in  buildings  of  that  class,  without 
those  capricious  abnormities  which  so  frequently  offend  us 
even  in  the  buildings  of  Palladio  himself  although  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  comparatively  chute  in  his  designs. 
For  i^  instead  of  being  thus  broken,  the  entablature  were 
continued  from  column  to  column  in  each  story,  overhang- 
ing the  face  of  the  wall,  it  would  produce  the  appearance  of 
heaviness  as  well  as  weakness. 

One  defect  attending  this  practice  of  giving  a  separate 
Older  to  each  story  is,  that  the  columns  become  insigni- 
ficant, both  in  ivoportion  to  the  entire  ftont  and  to«tbe 
windows  between  them,  more  especially  when  the  columns 
are  fluther  shortened  by  being  placed  on  pedestals.  In 
fkct  windows  and  doors  are  generally  the  predominant  fea- 
tures in  Italian  composition,  even  where  two  series  are  com- 
prised within  one  order,  being  generally  more  prominent  in 
their  cornices  and  pediments  than  the  other  projections. 
They  are  often  decorated  with  smaller  columns  or  pilasters 
(as  in  the  front  of  the  Atlas  Fire  Office,  Cheapside,  and 
that  of  the  Legal  Assurance  Office,  Fleet  Street),  and  Pal- 
ladio has  sometimes  loaded  them  by  recumbent  figures  on 
the  raking  cornices  of  their  pediments.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  upper  order  of  the  Procuratie  Nuove,  by  Scamozzi,  at 
Veoioe*  the  windows  (decwated  with  a  lessor  order)  are  car- 
ried up  to  the  lieigbt  of  the  cqtitals.  In  the  court  of  the 
Louvre  the  pediments  of  the  windows  come  immediately 
beneath  the  architrave  of  the  order,  so  that  in  proportion  to 
the  entire  mass,  and  to  the  windows,  the  entablatures  of  the 
several  orders  become  little  more  than  deep  moulded  string- 
courses dividing  the  stories  of  the  building,  and  the  columns 
mere  expletive  decorations  attached  to  the  piers.  The 
ornamental  details  may  be  in  imitation  of  the  members  of 
an  antient  order,  but  the  character  of  the  antique  itself  is 
entirely  gone.  Even  where  the  windows  are  kept  more 
subordinate  to  the  order  itself,  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently diminished  by  the  addition  of  a  heavy  attic  pierced 
with  windows  occupying  its  entire  length,  and  surmounted 
in  turn  by  a  balustrade,-  having  perMps  a  formal  row  of 
statues  on  its  pedestals,  which  viewed  at  a  little  distance 
assume  the  appearance  of  so  many  pinnacles  on  the  summit 
of  the  building,  while  the  balusters  themselves  in  sucb  case 
surest  the  idea  of  perforated  battlements,  in  which,  we  may 
remark,  they  appear  to  have  originated,  since  there  con  be 
little  doubt  that  thmr  name  is  derived  fhnn  Balettra,  the 
cross-bow,  ftx»m  which  arrows  were  shot  through  apertures 
in  the  parapets  of  fbrtified  buildings. 

Notwithstanding  the  pedantical  strictness  with  which 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  different  orders,  they  so  seldom 
contribute  anything  either  towards  character  or  effect  in 
external  design,  that  the  Italian  style  exhibits  itself  to  most 
advantajn  where  columns  have  been  discarded,  and  win- 
dows and  arches  made  the  chief  features  in  the  composition, 
and  the  fo^de  erowned  by  a  bold  and  rich  comidoru.  Of 
this  particular  style,  in  which  much  may  be  effected  hy 
means  of  rusticated  sur&ces,  a  species  of  decoration  well 
adapted  to  it.  and  admitting  very  great  diversity  in  itself, 
we  nave  a  small  yet  exquisite  example  in  the  Travellers' 
Club  House,  Pall  Mall,  whose  two  fronts  serve  to  show 
what  variety  of  expression  may  be  thus  obtained.  The 
ih)iit  towards  the  court  of  the  Strand  portion  of  Somer- 
set House  is  also  a  good  sample  of  a  purified  Italian  style, 
where  an  tader  is  placed  on  a  decorated  basement. 

Of  late  years,  the  Italians  have  abandoned  many  of  their 
worst  architectural  faults,  corruptions,  and  caprices,  and 
that  taste  fbr  exaggerated  and  frittered  ornament  which, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  forms  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  the  antique.  But  they  are  still  inclined  to  *  swear  by 
Vitruvivs,'  and  cherish  a  reverence  for  F&lladio  and  Vignola. 
Even  Cdgnola  f  who  died  in  1834),  one  of  their  most  dis- 


tinguished architects,  seems  to  have  had  very  little  feeling 
for  the  beauties  of  Greek  detail  as  connected  with  the 
orders.  In  fact  Greek  architecture  has  hardly  been  adopted 
in  any  one  instance,  if  we  except  Canova*a  church  at  Pos- 
sagno,  which  has  an  octastyle  portico  of  two  ranges  of 
columns  of  the  antient  Doric  wder,  whose  frieze  is  en- 
riched with  reliefs  in  the  metopes.  For  an  account  of  the 
modern  Palladian  architecture  of  Italy  we  refer  to  a  paper 
on  the  lubjeet  in  the  6Srd  number  n  the  *  Quarteiiy  Re- 
view,* which  otmtains  notioea  of  several  buildings  not  before 
desoibed, 

ITAUAN  DRAMA.  [EnaLiia  Dbuca.] 

ITALIC  SCHOOL  of  Philosophy  comprises  praperly 
two  distinct  schools,  the  Pythagorean  and  the  Kwatie. 
Occasionally  however  it  has  been  employed  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  and  Italic  and  I^b^^orean  have  been  used 
as  equivalent  to  denote  the  same  philosophical  system.  The 
looseness  and  inconsistency  of  these  different  acceptations 
of  the  phrase  have  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  by  giving  rise  to  a  personal  connection  of  master 
and  teacher  between  philosophers  who  maintained  respec- 
tively the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes.  The 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  designation  does  not  easily  appear, 
and  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  an  kite  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  Greek  literary  historians  to  give  uniformity  to  their 
divisions  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  which  wvre  principally 
drawn  from  an  outward  circunutance  of  alocalnatiue,  rathw 
tlian  any  internal  character  of  doctrine.  Thus  we  have  the 
Academy,  the  Stoics,  the  Hegarians,  the  Eleatics,  the 
lonians,  and  so  forth. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  Europe, 
extends  from  its  most  southern  point.  Capo  dell*  Armi,  in 
37"  55'  N.  lat.,  to  46"  32'  N.  lat.,  its  most  northern  limit, 
where  the  Fiave,  the  Adda,  and  the  Ticioo  have  their 
sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Pennine,  Rhetian,  and  Noric 
Alps.  It  lies  between  7°  and  18°  30'  E.  loi^.,  the  latter 
being  the  longitude  oi  the  most  eastern  pcunt  w  Italy,  near 
Otranto.  The  northern  part  of  Italy  is  bounded  on  the 
UOTth,  north-east,  and  north-west  by  tne  Alps,  which  sweep 
round  it  in  a  semicircle,  beginning  from  the  coast  near 
Nisza,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  to  the  Adriatic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste. 

The  Hdge  of  the  Apennines,  which  runs  along  the  Riviera 
of  Genoa,  and  the  northern  boundaries  of  Tuscany,  to 
near  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  divides  Italy  into  two 
distinct  regions.  One  of  these  regions  is  situated  north  of 
the  Apennines,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the 
Po  and  its  numerous  affluents ;  while  its  north-east  ex- 
tremity, which  is  contracted  between  the  Camic  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic,  contains  the  basins  of  the  Breota,  the  Piave. 
and  tfaeTagliamento.  The  whole  region  extends  in  length, 
from  west  to  east,  from  Mount  Vise  in  7*  E.  long,  to  the 
river  Isonxo  13"  25^,  a  distance  of  320  miles.  [Fbicli.}  Its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  sources 
of  the  Adda,  is  about  150  miles.   [Po,  Basin  of  the.] 

The  other  region,  which  is  the  real  peninsula,  extends 
in  a  south-east  direction,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean  seas,  for  above  600  miles,  its  breadth  varying 
from  130  to  5ft  miles,  and  still  less  in  some  parts  of  Calabria. 
The  Apennines,  and  the  lower  ranges  which  ate  connected 
with  them,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
The  tracts  of  level  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  and  the  plains  of  Foggia  and  Campania,  arc  of 
inconsiderable  extent,  and  the  peninsula  may  be  viewed  as 
determined  in  its  chief  physical  features  by  the  long  moun- 
tain range  which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length.  [Apbn- 
NiNES.}  The  Tuscan  Apenninest  after  running  in  a  direc- 
tion east-south-east  to  within  a  fbw  mites  of  the  Adriatic 
near  Rimini,  make  a  bend  to  the  south-south-east,  and  run 
parallel  to  and  near  the  Adriatic  coast,  towards  which  they 
detach  numerous  o&ets  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the 
sea,  whilst  towards  the  Mediterranean  the  slope  of  the 
ground  is  much  more  gradual,  the  offsets  or  secondary' 
ridges  running  more  obliquely  to  the  coast,  and  forming  < 
considerable  longitudinal  valleys.  The  larger  rivers  of  the 
peninsula  are  on  the  western  side,  and  the  principal  basins 
are  those  of  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  Garigliano,  and  the  Vol- 
tumo.  [Abbuzco;  Akno;  Cahpaona  di  Roma;  Papai. 
States.]  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Isemia,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Voltumo  and  those  of  the  Sangni^  the  main 
rid^  of  the  Apennines  begins  to  run  more  in  the  centre  ot 
the  peninsula,  leaving  to  the  east^e  vast  plun  of  Foggin 
fCAPiTANATA],  and  t(^),^^^^(h5(pJ^Of^;«Bpaii». 
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IJtiLU  Di  Latoro.]  Farther  south,  near  the  sources  of  the 
O^to,  tvo  ridges  detach  themselves  from  the  main  group, 
one  of  irbieh  runs  eastward  through  the  Messapian  penin- 
sula, and  the  other  westward  through  the  peninsula  of  Sor* 
rento  to  Cape  Campanella.  The  central  chain  continues  to 
nm  southward  between  the  basin  of  the  Sele  on  one  side, 
and  tbose  of  the  Bradano  and  Basiento  on  the  other.  [Ba- 
siLiCATA.]  It  then  runs  through  Calabria,  keeping  how- 
ever nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  coast,  but 
OMupving  with  its  ofl&ets  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
put  u  the  peninsula.  TCaulbbik.'] 

Northern  Italy  induaes  the  Sardinian  states,  Lombardy, 
Pvma,  Hodena,  the  Venetian  territories,  Bolt^a,  Ferrara, 
and  the  Romagna.  Southern  Italv  includes  Tuscany,  tlie 
mater  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
With  regard  to  climate  and  aspect,  the  narrow  strip  called 
the  Rivim  of  Gienoa,  which  stretches  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea,  may  be  included  in  Southern  Italy. 
Tbe  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  several  minor 
ones  near  the  coast,  belong  to  Italy.  A  ^neral  view 
of  the  lur&ce  and  geology  of  Italy  is- given  m  the  article 

ApKMTIIfES. 

The  climates  of  north  and  south  Italy  are  very  different. 
In  the  north,  frosts  and  snow  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
Tinter,  and  delicate  plants,  such  as  tbe  orange  and  the 
lemon,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  sheltered  situations ;  but  in 
the  south,  especially  near  the  sea-coast,  tender  plants 
thrive  in  the  open  ur,  and  m  the  aouthemroost  part  of 
tbe  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  even  tropical  plants, 
such  as  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  the  Indian  fig,  and 
tbe  date-palm  come  to  maturity.  The  vine  grows  all  over 
Italy,  hut  the  best  wines  are  made  in  the  south.  The  high 
Apeonine  regions  however  are  bleak  and  cold  even  in  the 
loutb,  and  as  they  are  hardly  anywhere  much  fhrther  than  a 
day's  journey  from  the  coast,  there  is  great  variety  of  climate 
mthe  peninsula.  The  stapleprodtictsof  Italy  are  com,  rice, 
vine,  (Ml,  silk,  and  fruits  of  every  kind,  and  the  mountains 
afford  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion prevails  in  the  north,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
Wdy,  but  the  southern  jMirts  are  subject  to  droughts  iu 
fltmcoer.  The  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Alps 
DC  in  the  highar  Apennines  are  perennial,  whilst  the  otbbr 
streams  are  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The  atmosphere  is  re- 
markably dear,  espeeially  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terraiieau,  and  the  tints  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  clouds 
are  beautifully  warm.  Italy  is  emphatically  the  land  of 
painting,  of  melody,  and  of  poetry.  The  scenery  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  of  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa,  is  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Hittory. — The  name  '  Italia '  appears  to  have  been  limited 
in  remote  times  to  the  most  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
ai  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from  Tarentum  to  Posidonia 
(Herodotus,  i.  24;  Dionysius,  i.  73);  and  indeed  its  boun- 
daries were  once  even  more  contracted.  In  the  age  of 
TiDueos  (about  264  B.C.)  it  stretched  as  ikr  north  as  the 
Ttbtf,  ind  beyond  Picenum.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Italia  Proper  was  understood  to  extend  only  as  ftr  as  the 
Rubicon  on  one  side  and  the  Hacra  on  the  oth^;  the  rest 
m  called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  and 
Liguria. 

The  history  of  antient  Italy,  as  a  whole,  is  a  part  of  tbe  ' 
luitoty  of  Rome,  and  the  history  of  the  several  antient 
diviaons,  such  as  Etruria  and  others,  requires  a  separate 
consideration.  The  history  of  those  nations  which  preserved 
their  udependence  for  several  centuries  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  has  been  treated  bv  several  authors,  and  particu- 
^Ij  by  Micali,  Storia  degli  AnticM  PopoH  Italiam,  and 
dutches  of  it  are  given  in  this  work  in  the  articles  Apulia, 
CuiPUfiA,  ETBtmiA,  &c.     The  reader  may  also  refer  to 
^  1st  volume  of  Niebuhr*s  '  Roman  History.*  The  period 
that  dapsed  after  the  fkll  ot  the  Western  Empire  is  noticed 
m  the  artides  BsLiauuns,  LoifaoBARDS,  and  Theodobic.  • 
The  modern  history  of  Italy  h^na  properly  with  the 
^SQ  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Ramans  and  emperor  of  tbe  West  in  the  year  800.  Under 
^  Teak  rule  of  his  successors,  the  counts,  marquises,  and 
*^ great  teudatoriea  of  the  new  Western  Empire  became, 
't  facto,  independent,  and  Italy  was  parcelled  out  into 
cumerous  principalities  or  states.   As  the  principal  towns 
'(■K  in  population  and  wealth  they  made  themselves  inde- 
P*i>dest  of  the  feudatories,  and  formed  so  many  common- 
•^fli*.   Then  came  innumerable  quarrels  between  the 
and  the  great  lords ;  of  the  towns  among  themselves ; 


of  the  lords  with  one  another :  and  last  of  all,  of  part  of  botli 
towns  and  lords  against  the  kings  of  Qermany,  who  shrled 
themselves  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  assumed  the 
often  merely  nominal  title  of  kin|^  of  Italy  and  emperors  of 
the  West.  (GnELPHSANoOmBELiNES.)  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  confusion  some  cousidemhle  states  were  formed,  such 
as  the  Papd  State,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  under 
the  Normans,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
and  lastly  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  origi- 
nally a  transalpine  dynasty,  also  acquired  large  possessions 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
iwesent  Italian  states.  A  general  history  of  modem  Italy  is 
a  most  intricate  and  unmanageable  subject;  sketches  of  the 
history  of  the  various  states  are  given  in  the  articles  Ama- 
DEDs,  Florence.  Genoa,  Sicily,  Venice,  &c. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  Charles  V, 
established  by  conquest  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria  over  the  ducny  of  Milan  and  over  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  dominion,  on  his  abdication,  he 
gave  up  to  his  son  Pliilip  II.  and  his  successors  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Spain  continued 
to  rule  these  fine  territories  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Lombardy  was  transferred 
to  the  German  branch  of  the  same  House,  and  Naples,  and 
8ia\f  were  formed  into  an  independent  kingdom  under  a 
Spanish  infiinte.    The  duke  of  Savi^  at  tSa  same  time 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.   The  work  of  amal- 
gamation, consolidation,  and  national  independence  in  Italy 
made  great  progress  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Venice.  Tuscany,  Genoa,  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  figured  among  the  soverei^  states  of  Europe, 
while  the  only  part  posseted  by  a  foreign  power  was  Lom- 
bard]'.    The  French  revolution  and  subsequent  invasion 
of  Italy  deranged  this  order  of  things.  Under  the  pretence 
of  establishing  republics  the  FVench  exercised  a  military 
sway  over  Italy,  whilst  Venice  disappeared  from  the  list  of 
sovereign  states  and  became  an  Austrian  province.  Napo- 
leon, having  become  emperor,  formed  a  kingdom  of  Italy 
which  however  did  not  include  one  third  of  Italy:  he 
annexed  another  third  to  the  French  empire,  and  gave 
Naples  to  his  brother-in-law  Hunt.   In  1814  the  Fraioh 
evacuated  Italy,  and  the  former  slates  were  restored,  with 
the  exception  of  Venice,  which  remained  under  Austria. 
Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  which 
kingdom  end  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are  now  the  two  prin- 
cipal Italian  powers :  the  Pope  and  Tuscany  are  the  two 
next  in  importance.    Several  little  territories  and  jurisdic- 
tions on  the  coast  and  the  island  of  Elba  were  annexed  to 
Tuscany,  and  it  was  also  stipulated  that  on  the  demise  of 
Maria  Louisa,  duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  lAcca  should 
succeed  to  her  states,  and  Lucca  should  be  ann^Qd  to  Tus- 
cany.   Upon  the  whole  therefore  the  work  of  amalgamation 
and  consolidation  has  made  further  progress  in  the  present 
century.   The  best  general  historians  of  modern  Italy  are 
Guieciardini,  *  Storia  dltalia,'  with  the  continuation  by 
Botta  till  1814;  Muratwi, '  Annali  d*Italia,*  continued  by 
Coppi  till  1820,  and  Bosti,  '  Storia  dltalia  Antica  e  Mo- 
d6rna.'   Histories  of  particular  states,  towns,  and  periods 
are  innumerable ;  the  history  of  Florence  has  been  written 
by  Malispini,  Dino  Compagni,  Villani,  Poggio,  Bruni, 
Machiavelli,  Varchi,  Segni,  &c.    Pignotti  and  Galluzzi 
have  written  a  general  history  of  Tuscany ;  that  of  Naplet! 
by  Giannone,  has  been  continued  by  Colletta  to  the  present 
time ;  Giulini,  Rosmini,  and  Verri  have  written  the  histoid 
of  Milan ;  a  series  of  writers  have  treated  of  the  history  of 
Venice,  *  Istorici  delle  cose  Veneziane,*  and  the  historians 
of  Genoa  are  equally  numerous.   There  is  hardly  a  town  in 
Italy  which  cannot  boast  its  native  chronicler.   Among  the 
foreign  historians  of  Italy,  Sismondi  deserves  especial  men- 
tion Ibr  the  *  Histoire  des  lUpubliques  Italiennes,'  a  work 
of  vast  reaearoh,  of  conscientious  accuracy  as  to  ^ets,  and 
of  attractive  eloquence,  but  with  a  decided  bias  iu  its  judg- 
ments and  inferences  in  fhvour  of  those  very  unequally  ad- 
ministered and  very  factious  and  turbulent  municipal  com- 
munities. 

Political  Divisions. — ^The  area  of  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  adjacent  small  islands,  is  estimated  at  about 
123,008  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  21  millions. 

The  fijUowing  view  is  from  Count  Serristori's  '  Saggio 
Statistico  deir  Italia' (Vienna,  1833);  the  areas  are  tuien 
from  Neigebaur's  *  Gcmiilde  Italiens'  ,XV;enna»^J832jL  Juit 
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they  are  to  be  ooDsidered  only  u  approximations,  as  thete 
^  considerable  dlEcrepanc;  between  the  various  authorities. 

The  LouBABDO-VsNBTO  kingdom,  of  which  the  emperor 
of  Austria  is  king,  consists  of  two  great  diTisions:  Provincie 
Lombarde,  or  goTemment  of  Mitao,  with  an  area  of  8460 
square  miles,  and  2,379,000  inhabitanta;  and  Provincie 
Venete,  or  goTwninent  of  Venice,  with  9473  squaca  miles, 
and  1,900,000  inhabitants.  S.  The  Saxdiviks  monarchy 
consists  of  two  great  divisions :  the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma, 
or  continental  territories,  with  an  area  of  2f>,85D  square 
miles,  and  3,750,000  inhabitants,  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, with  an  area  of  8200  square  miles,  and  510.000  in- 
habitants. 3.  The  Grand  Ducny  of  TuscAmr,  with  an  area 
of  8700  square  miles,  and  1,300,000  inhabitants.  4.  Duchy 
of  Lucca,  with  an  area  of  420  square  miles,  and  152,800 
inhabitants.  5.  Duchy  of  Parha,  with  an  area  of  2300 
square  miles,  and  454,000  inhabitants.  6.  Duchy  of  Mo- 
DENA  and  Massa,  with  an  area  of  2068  square  miles,  and 
350,000  inhabitants.  7.  Republic  of  Sah  Makiho,  with  an 
area  of  27  s(iuai-e  miles,  and  7000  inhabitants.  8.  Papal 
States,  with  an  areaof  1 7.860  square  miles,  and  2,707.000 
inhabitants.  9.  The  kingdom  <n  the  Two  SiciLixs.  con* 
sisting  of  two  great  divisions :  Domiiy  V^^  Faro,  or 
kingdom  of  Naples,  with  an  area  of  31,610  square  miles, 
and  5,809,000  inhabitanta;  and  Domini  di  1&  dal  Faro,  or 
Sicily,  with  an  area  of  12,900  square  miles,  and  1,681,000 
inhabitants. 

The  tnost  densely  inhabited  state  is  that  of  Lucca,  which 
contains  362  individuals  for  every  square  mile,  and  one 
proprietor  for  every  four  inhabitants.  Next  to  it  in  popu- 
ation  come  the  I^mboid  provinces.  The  most  thinly  in- 
habited  parts  are  the  Campagna  of  Rome  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe  which  has  so 
many  considerable  towns  in  proportion  to  Us  extent  asltaly. 
Besidas  one  city,  Naples,  which  has  above  350,000  inha- 
bitants, there  are  ux  others,  namely,  Milan,  Venice,  Turin, 
Florence,  Rom^  and  Palermo,  which  exceed  100,000  each ; 
five  more,  namely,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Verona,  Bologna,  and 
Messina,  have  fVom  60,000  to  80,000  ;  six  contain  between 
30,000  aod  40,000,  namely  Padua, Vicenca,  Parma,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  and  Catnnia;  seventeen  contain  from  20,000  to 
30,000,  namelv,  Alessandria,  Asti.  Oemona,  Favia,  Mantua, 
Piacenza,  Modena,  Luoca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Aiicona,  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Foggia,  Trapaui,  and  Caghari;  and  a 
still  greater  number  have  a  population  varying  from  10,000 
■  to  20,000.  The  population  is  everywhere  on  the  increase, 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  per  cenL  annually. 

Of  the  actual  socibI  condition,  manners,  and  temper  of 
the  Italians,  we  have  bad  numerous  accounts  from  travellers 
since  the  peace.  All  those  which  affect  to  give  a  general 
s^tch  of.Jlalian  character,  even  the  best  of  them,  arc  im- 
perfeot,  fnd  partly  inaccurate;  and  this  they  necessarily 
must  be.  It  is  almost  impossihle  for  a  foreigner  to  have 
all  the  requisites  fur  such  a  work— the  time,  the  preparatory 
information,  the  facilities,  the  introduction  to  the  various 
classes  of  society,  which  would  be  requisite  to  secure  a  satis- 
fkctor^  performance  of  the  task.  Italy  is  not  one  country, 
inhabited  by  one  people  long  fashioned  and  amalgamated 
under  one  central  government,  and  receiving  its  form  and 
pressure  from  the  intluence  of  one  capital.  Tlicre  are  not 
only  m&ny  provincial  differences,  as  in  France  and  other, 
compact  states,  but  national  differences  of  character,  dif- 
ferent institutions  and  customs,  and  even  different  lan- 
guages. The  steady  plodding  inhabitants  of  the  broad, 
feve^  and  rich  plain  of  the  Po  are  a  vcrj'  diffei-ent  sort  of 
people  from  the  active,  fVugal,  money-seeking,  adventurous, 
and  free-spirited  Genoese,  or  the  caustic,  refined,  but  some- 
what consequential  and  verbose  Tuscans ;  while  the  Tuscan 
himself  is  different  from  the  mercurial,  fantastical,  careless 
and  pleasure -seeking,  but  quick  and  acute  Neapohtan. 
Again,  Italian  domestic  society  is  not  of  easy  access  to 
foreigners ;  the  Italians  are  more  reserved  than  the  French, 
and  there  is  also  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  man- 
ners of  the  variSus  classes,  and  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  the  country  people.  It  may  be  affirmed 
however  of  the  Italians  tnat  they  are  |iossessed  of  great 
capabilities,  fit  for  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  fbr  art  in 
general ;  that  they  have  a  (|uiek  discernment,  considerable 
dasticity  of  temper  and  flexibility  of  disposition ;  a  natural 
taste  m  music  and  poetry ;  that  they  are  more  fbnd  of 
pleasure  than  of  assiduous  labour,  more  inventive  than  per- 
wrering,  naturally  of  warm  and  kind  feelings,  but  prone  to 
mpidoa  and  Jealousy.  Uorals  in  Italv  have  greatly  im- 


proved within  the  last  half  century,  owing  chiefly  to  a 
greater  difl'usion  of  instruction,  better  laws,  and  a  better 
system  of  police.  Heinous  crimes  are  become  much  mora 
rare,  but  consideraUe  lo<wene9t  of  conduct  still  exists  in 
the  towns:  much  time  is  lost  in  idle  gallantry,  and  the  con- 
jugal bond  is  not  auffltiently  respected,  espedally  among 
the  middling  and  higher  alasses,  though  this  lemark  «£ 
mits  of  coune  of  innumerable  exceptions.  The  charge 
however  is  applicable  to  oth«r  southern  oountries  besidies 
Italy.  Industry  has  made  and  is  making  considerable 
progress;  better  modes  of  agriculture  haveneen  adopted, 
manulkctories  are  establiahed  everywhere,  new  roads  and 
canals  have  been  made,  particularly  in  Lombardy.  the 
Sardinian  stales,  and  Tuscany ;  and  several  railways  are 
in  course  of  being  laid.  The  chief  towns  are  all  embel- 
lished and  increasing  in  population.  The  maritime  trade, 
especially  of  Genoa,  L^;horn,  Venice,  and  Naples,  ia 
thriving,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Trieste.  And  here  wa 
may  observe  that  the  trade  with  Italj*  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  England  thui  is  commonly  imagined :  it  appears 
by  the  official  returns,  that  the  value  of  British  produce  and 
manu&ctures  exported  to  Italy  amounts  nearly  to  three 
millions  sterling  annually,  exclusive  of  colonial  produce, 
which  is  more  than  is  exported  to  any  other  Buropeui 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Germany.  The  annual  im- 
ports from  Italy  into  .the  United  Kingdom  are  about  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  given  the  best  accounts  of 
particular  parts  of  Italy  in  the  present  century,  we  may 
mention  Rotie,  'Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,*  which 
treat  of  the  Venetian  territories;  Chfiteauvieux's  'Lettres 
Sorites  d'ltalie,'  chiefly  on  the  state  of  agriculture ;  Keppel 
Craven,  'Tours  in  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi;'  Tournon,  in 
his  elaborate  work  '  Etudes  statisliques  sur  Rome  et  la 
Partie  Ueridranale  des  Etats  Remains'  vhich  gi\'es  a  faith- 
ful account  of  that  important  portion  of  Italy ;  and  a  '\'ery 
impartial  article  on  'Education  in  Tuscany  in  1S30,*  in 
No.  in.  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.*  Some 
information  concerning  Italian  society  and  manners  may 
also  be  derived  from  Millin,  'Voyages  en  Pidmont;'  Vieus- 
seux.  'Italy  and  the  Italians  in  the  Nineteenth  Centurj':* 
E^imond,  *  Voyage  en  ItaUe,'  though  hurriedly  written  and 
deficient  in  discrimination ;  Valery,  '  Voyages  litlemires  en 
Italie ;'  Delia  Marmora  and  Captain  Smyth  '  On  the  Island 
of  Sardinia:'  Captain  Smyth  'On  the  Island  of  Sicily;' 
and  Benson  s  'Corsica,*  which  last  is  essentially  an  Italian 
island,  although  belonging  to  France.  Two  critical 
sketches  '  On  modern  Books  of  Travels  in  Italy*  appeared 
in  Nos.  IV.  and  VIII.  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation ;*  and  another  on  Valery's  book  in  No.  33  of  the 
'Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  January.  1836.  Accounts  of 
the  state  of  education  in  all  its  branches  in  the  various 
Italian  states  are  given  in  Nos.  1,,  V,  VI.,  and  XVI.  of 
the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.'     Elementary  or 

f>pular  education  is  best  attended  to  in  Lombardy  and 
uscany  ;  but  it  is  making  progress  also  in  the  other  slates. 
Tlie  judicial  system  has  also  received  considerable  im- 
provement. In  Tuscany,  Naples,  and  Genoa  etaminations 
of  witnesses  and  trials  are  now  public ;  while  in  other  states 
the  system  of  written  depositions  and  trials  with  closed 
doors  still  prevails.  Torture  has  been  long  since  univer- 
sally abolished.  The  Inquisition  exists  only  in  the  Papal 
States. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature.'^The  language  calle<l 
Italian  is  the  written  language  of  Italy,  and  bears  tfie  same 
analogy  to  the  spoken  lan<!uage  of  Tuscany  and  Rome  as 
the  written  languages  of  France  and  England  bear  to  the 
oral  language  spoken  in  the  towns  and  provinces  of  those 
respective  kingdoms  in  which  dialects  do  not  prevail.  But 
while  in  France  and  England  the  use  of  dialects  is  confined 
in  great  meaEure  to  the  peasantry  of  districts  remote  from 
the  capitals  or  to  mountainous  parts,  most  of  the  Italian 
states  nave  each  a  living  dialect,  which  is  the  oral  language 
of  the  people,  and  spoken  evcQ  by  edur:tled  people  among 
themselves,  althougn  all  educated  people  speak  also  the 
Italian  or  common  written  language,  which  they  learn  as  a 
branch  of  education.  The  dialects  of  Italy  are'  numerous, 
and  most  of  them  contain  written  and  printed  works,  espe- 
cially plays  and  other  pcems.  The  principal  dialects  are 
the  following  :~1.  The  Milanese  is  spokra  at  Milan  and  its 
territory,  with  some  variations  acicordihg  to  the  diffierent 
districts.  It  has  bfeen  cultivated^  several  writers  of  nul 
poetical  genius.  ■""'^^til^QHt^e 
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1^  Gtossi  and  Porta-   A  selection  of  Milanese  poems  has 
been  made,  *  CoIIezione  delle  miglioh  Opera  Bchtte  in 
Dialetto  MfluMM,*  12  voU.  12mo.    2.  The  Venetian  U  one 
of  the  most  graceful  of  the  Italian  dialects,  and  under  the 
lata  republic  vaa  the  language  of  the  aena^  and  of  the 
courts  of  justiee.  There  ere  numerous  writers  in  this  dia- 
lect ;  among  others,  Gritti,  Lamberti,  Goldoni,  and,  in  our 
time,  Buratti.  A  selection  has  been  likewise  made  of  these, 
'Collesione  delle  migliori  Opere  scritte  in  Dialetto  Vene- 
ziano.'  14  vols.  l*2mo.    3.  Th^  Mantuan  dialect  has  been 
iUuslrated  by  the  writings  of  the  eccentric  wayward  monk 
Fotengo.   4.  Cairo  has  written  in  the  Piedmontese,  and 
AlBeri  has  given  a  short  vocabulary  of  it,  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  Tuscan.   The  Piedmontese  has  consi- 
derable affini^  with  the  Languedocian  and  other  Romance 
dialects,   i.  Genoese:  Fpglietta  and  Cavalli  are  two  of  the 
best  writers  in  this  dialect.   6.  The  Bolognese  is  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  dialects  of  Italy,  but  it  has  some  poets, 
amone  others  Giulio  Gesare  Croce.    These  are  the  prin- 
cipal dialacta  of  North  Italji;  besides  which  there  are  many 
ouier  local  ones,  such  as  Bresciano,  Be^amasco»  that  of 
Padua,  «Dich  resembles  the  Venetian,  and  that  of  the 
PriulL    la  South  Italy  the  principal  dUlects  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 7.  The  Neapolitan,  or  Apulian,  was  the  language 
^x^n  at  the  court  of  Frederic  U.  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  whidi  the  history  of  that  prince  by  the  con- 
temporaiT  chronicler  Matteo  Spincllo  is  written.   It  was 
afterwanu  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Anjou  and  Aragonese 
kings  of  Naples,  and  baa  been  in  iact  used  within  our  own 
times  by  King  Ferdinand  and  his  courtiers.   It  is  very 
eopioua.  aboutius  with  diminutives  and  vituperative  terms, 
and  is  well  suited  for  broad  humour  and  for  the  purpose  of 
imitative  harmony.  The  Neapolitan  among  all  other  Italian 
dialoeta  hu  been  perhaps  the  most  cultivated  by  writers. 
There  is  a  etdleation  of  Neapolitan  poems  in  28  volumes, 
several  of  which*  such  as  those     Cortese,  Sgruttendio, 
Capasso,  both  in  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  g^lest 
have  considerable  poetical  merit.   The  other  South  Italian 
dialect  i^  8,  the  Siciliui.  which  cau  boaat  of  Giovanni  Meli, 
dead  not  many  years  since,  who  ranks  among  the  first  lyric 
poets  of  Italy,  and  whose  works  have  been  collected  and 
poblisbed  in  seven  volumes.   Between  the  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  is  the  Calabriao  dialect,  which  participates  more 
ths  latter,  and  in  which  there  is  a  spirited  version  of 
Tasw'a  *  Genisalemme.'    Lastly,  9,  the  dialect  of  the 
Idand  of  Sardinia  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Cata- 
iDOian  and  Valencian  and  other  dialects  of  the  Romance  or 
Provencal  language.   The  Sardinian  is  also  a  written  dia- 
Iset.   There  is  an  article  *  On  the  Study  of  the  Italian 
Lsofuafm  and  Literature'  in  Nos.  X.  and  XU  of  the 
*  Joonutl  of  Education.'  and  another  *  On  the  Dialects  sod 
literature  of  Southwn  Italy*  in  No.  IX.  of  the  '  Foreign 
Quaneriy  Review*  for  NovemheTf  18S6. 

The  Italian  dialects  must  not  be  owsidered  ai  eorru]^ 
tioBs  of  the  written  Italian,  but  as  languages  which  have 
ao  affini^  to  and  are  anterior  to  it,  and  draived  firom  the 
eonrupt  dialects  of  the  familiar  Latin  or  Roman  which  wwe 
ipokeo  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  remote  from  Rome,  and 
perhaps  also  in  part  from  the  older  languages  of  Italy 
tzisting  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest.    The  influx 
•f  the  northern  nations  elected  a  total  corruption  the 
ipokeo  Latin ;  articles  and  auxiliaries  were  introduced ; 
lerminatioos  were  altered  or  neglected;  some,  though  not 
tgreat  nuiny,  words  of  Teutonic  origin  were  introduced; 
m  nnoas  dUeets  resulted  from  these  various  oofflbinatioos 
vhieh  were  ealled  by  the  gcnenl  mme  ttf  Rnnknc,  Ro- 
■anie^  or  Romance  languaget  like  those  spoken  in  the 
■oath  of  France.  The  dialects  spoken  in  Central  Italy  re- 
luoed  a  greater  affinity  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their 
MBmon  Latin  parent  If  we  look  at  Uie  old  chronicles 
ssd  other  doeumenta  of  the  Uiirteenth  century,  written  in  a 
tiKUar  styK  wbethw  at  Nafdes,  Rome,  Bologna,  or 
Tueany,  we  see  a  great  similsrity  in  th^  syntax  and 
itTDultwy.   The  oral  dialect  of  Tuscany  seems  to  have 
■ttainad  a  cooeidarabte  degree  (tf  polish  and  grammatical 
■fdarity  sooner  than  the  others ;  probably  it  had  never 
M«  so  eorrupt  as  the  rest,  owing  to  the  local  position  of 
TiKany,  whicn  was  not  extaosively  or  pemanently  colonised 
Wtke  aocthen  tribes^and  alsoowing  to  the  early  indapeod- 
^of  tba  TnaeuL  eisieat  and  thmr  pnspeiity  rad  etrtliia- 
b  diB  T«t  of  Italy  a  ftw  man  of  ednoatioB  usd 
^sa  ofal  bagmge  more  r^ed  than  the  generality  irf  the 
wbuSk  was  called  Lingua  AuUoa,  or  Cortigi»Ba»  and 


thus  the  early  versifiers,  including  pnnces  and  courtiers, 
Frederic  II.  and  his  chancellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne  at 
Naples,  Ouido  Guinicelli  and  Fri  Guidotto  at  Bologna, 
Guido  delle  Colonne,  a  Sicilian,  Can  della  Seala  at  Verona, 
Guidb  da  Polenta,  prince  of  Ravenna,  wrote  io  a  langu^ 
vrtiich  differs  little  from  that  of  Brunetto  Latini,  Guitton 
d'Arezzo,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  other  Tuscan  poets  of  the 
same  age.  But  Tuscany  bad  this  advantage  over  the  rest; 
that  its  iamiliar  spoken  language  was  more  generally  po- 
lished, so  as  to  resemble  the  poetical  and  select  languags 
of  the  other  Italians,  and  the  Tuscan  poets  had  the  benefit 
of  writing  in  a  living  dialect,  '  lingua  volgare,*  and  their 
poems  wera  understood  by  the  generality  of  their  country 
men.  The  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante,  Dino 
Compagni,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Sacchetti, 
Villani,  Pandolfini,  were  all  Tuscans,  and  they  permanently 
impressed  on  the  written  language  of  Italy  tne  stamp  of 
Tuscan  spirit  and  idiom.  As  people  Of  education  in  even 
part  of  Italy  applied  themselves  to  write  in  the  *  lingua  vol- 
gare,* the  use  of  writing  in  Latin  being  gradnoUy  oropped, 
this  *  lingua  volgare,'  or  written  Italian,  oegan  to  Ibrm  an 
essen  tial  part  of  education,  and  all  those  who  received  sdtool 
instruction  learned  to  speak  it  more  or  less  correctly.  It 
Came  afterwards  to  be  adopted  in  many  places  as  the  language 
of  the  government,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  pulpit,  and 
of  the  stage,  and  thus  it  has  been  styled  emphatically  the 
Italian  language,  because  it  is  used  as  the  general  medium 
of  communication,  written  and  oral,  all  over  the  peninsula. 
But  it  is  nowhere,  except  in  Tuscany  and  in  {Kirtofthe 
Roman  states,  the  language  of  the  lower  orders,  the  lan- 

f[uage  of  the  nursery,  of  the  markets,  of  convivial  ftmi- 
iarity,  of  evtny-day  life.  Its  general  adoption  is  however 
strongly  urged  of  late  years  by  the  various  govemmenti^ 
and  particularly  attended  to  in  all  elementary  schools. 

The  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  called  by  the 
Tuaeaos  the  'TrecenUsti,*  and  they  are  considered  by  many 
as  the  purest  models  of  Italian  composition.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  there  was  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Italian  language.  The  Latin  again  resumed 
the  ascendency  as  a  written  language,  and  the  '  lingua  vol- 
gare* was  left  to  the  vulgar,  or  employed  merely  for  familiar 
purposes.  The  discovery  of  the  antient  classics,  the  revival 
of  toe  study  of  the  Roman  law,  the  arrival  of  many  leamed 
Greek  refugees  flying  from  the  Ottoman  conqueror,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  whose  language  was  the 
Latin — all  these  circumstances  gave  a  general  impulse 
towards  classical  learning,  and  the  Italian  literati  disdained 
to  write  except  in  the  Unguage  of  their  presumed  fore- 
fiUhera.  Alberti,  Bracciolini,  Bruni.  Filelfo,  ^normita, 
Flatina,  Pmtanot  Valla,  Ficino,  and  other  learned  men  and 
also  women  ^  Uut  age,  wrote  in  Latin.  But  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  at  Florance,  the  Bate  at  Ferrara,  the  Gonzaga  at 
Mantua,  countenanced  Italian  poetry,  and  Pulci,  Bello,  and 
Bojardo  gave  the  first  specimens  of  the  Italian  epic,  while 
Pol  isiano  and  Lorenzo  himself  excelled  in  lyrics.  In  this 
same  century  Cennino  Cennini  wrote  an  Italian  treatise  upon 
painting,  and  the  illustrious  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter, 
architect,  and  engineer,  composed  his  precepts  on  the  same 
art,  which  were  putdished  king  after  nis  death ;  *  Trattato 
della  Pittura,'  1651. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  second  sra  of  Italian 
literature.  It  has  been  styled  the  age  of  Leo  X.,'  because  that 
pontiff,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  surrounded  himself 
with  some  of  the  most  leamed  men  of  his  time.  But  the 
two  great  historians  and  statesmen  Haehiavelli  and  Guicci- 
ardini,  ths  *  EHvino  Ariosto,*  and  Miohelaugelo  Buonarroti, 
who  was  sculptor,  painter,  architect  and  poet,  are  four 
names  sufficient  of  themselves  to  adorn  any  age  or  oountxy. 
The  other  principal  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were: 
the  historians  and  biographers,  Varcbi,  Segni.  Bembo. 
Paruta,  Davanzati,  Costanzo,  Vassari.  Cellini ;  the  poets. 
Sannazaro.  Bemi,  Molza,  Trissino,  Guarini,  and  above  all 
Tasso ;  the  essayists,  Castiglione,  Della  Casa.  Speroni,  and 
Bottero ;  the  critics,  Castelvetro  and  Salviati ;  the  novelists, 
Bandello,  Firensuola.  Grazsini ;  the  architects,  Barocci  da 
Vignola,  PaUadio,  aikl  Marchi,  and  numerous  others  in 
almost  every  branch  of  learning.  The  leamed  Sigonio. 
BaroniHs.  Panvinio,  Vida.  the  jurists  Alciati  and  Tura- 
miai.  the  Dathematidans  Maurolico  and  Gardano.  and 
many  othar  men  of  adenoe,  wrote  in  Latin,  neautborsof 
du  ahttaenA  oantwy  are  oalled  by  the  Italians  *  Cinqueoen- 
tisti,' aul  «M  oonaidHred  as  models  of  Italjangnitin^  tt 
MUM  crilfai  olwM  w  in  most  of  thaaL*.  fUlioffygwp»itt« 
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frashnew  and  racme&s  of  the  great  Florentine  writers  of 

ihe  fourteenth  century. 

The  seventeenth  century,  called  hy  the  Italians  the  age 
of  the  Scientisti,  exhibited  a  degeneracy  of  taste,  both  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  The  leaden  yoke  of  Spanish  vice- 
roys, armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  delated  absolutism  ond 
itf  clerical  inquisition,  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  ffovemment  and  administration,  weighed  heavily 
over  the  finest  r^ions  of  Italy.  The  miseries  resulting 
from  that  system  nave  been  described  by  Boccalini  and 
Giannone,  and  again  vividly  retraced  in  our  own  time,  by 
Manzoni  in  bis  '  Promessi  Sposi,'  and  by  Canti^  in  his 
'  Ragionamenti  sulla  Storia  Lombarda  del  Secolo  XVI.'  Tbe 
Italian  writers,  and  especially  the  poets,  adopted  a  tureid 
hyperbolical  style,  replete  with  false  conceptions,  and  all  ine 
tinsel  of  rhetorical  adulation.  The  school  of  Marini  and  of 
his  worse  disciples  has  become  proverbial  »s  the  school  of 
depraved  taste  in  composition.  However  tbe  same  causes  of 
'  mental  degradation  and  corruption  did  not  operate  equally 
over  all  the  {wninsula.  Tuscany,  Venice,  Genoa,  Piedmont, 
retained  their  independence  and  with  it  theur  national 
ffipiriL  Accordingly  we  meet  here  and  there  with  writers 
distinguished  by  their  sentiments  as  well  as  by  their 
language,  sueh  as  the  celebrated  Sarpi,  tbe  learned  prelates 
Bentivoglio,  Pallavicino,  and  Bellannino;  the  historian 
Davila ;  the  Jesuits  Segneri  and  Bartoli ;  the  poets,  Guidi, 
Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  Tassoni,  Rinuccini,  Menzini ;  the  pain- 
ter  and  poet  Salvator  Rosa;  the  philologist  Salvini;  while 
Italian  science  can  boast  in  the  same  age  of  Galileo,  Casslni, 
Torricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  Marsigli,  Redi,  Viviani,-and 
Guglielmini.  Antonio  Serra,  one  of  tbe  earliest,  if  not  the 
eoruMt,  writer  on  political  economv,  published  in  1613  a 
treatise  showing  the  various  causes  through  which  countries 
may  become  enriched ;  a  work  neglected  and  forgotten  for 
ages  after.  The  historian  Noris,  tbe  learned  antiquarian 
Bianchini,  and  the  jurist  Gravina,  wrote  in  Latin. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Italian  literature  assumed  a 
new  character.  The  historians  Maffei,  Muratori,  and  Gian- 
none, and  tbe  philosophic  writers  Vico,  Stellini,  and  Genovesi, 
brought  a  new  light  into  their  respective  departments.  The 
spirit  of  investigation  and  deep  reflexion  was  now  busy  at 
work.  Goldoni  effected  a  revolution  in  the  Italian  stage, 
and  Metastasio  imparted  a  new  vigour  and  poetical  fresh- 
ness to  the  melodrama  or  opera  In  the  department  of 
criticism  there  were  Zeno,  Boretti,  Goszi,  Mazzuchetii,  and 
Ceaarotti ;  Milizia,  Lanst,  and  Bottari  wrote  eloquently  on 
^e  fine  arts;  Martini  and  Tartini.  on  music;  Verri,  (>rli, 
Gtaliani,  Neri,  on  political  economy ;  Betlinelli,  Tiraboschi, 
and  Comiani,  on  tbe  history  of  Italian  literature ;  Buona- 
feda,  on  the  history  of  philosophy ;  Beccaria,  Filangieri,  and 
Mario  Pagano,  on  legislation ;  Vallisnieri  and  Spallanzani, 
on  natural  history ;  Voltaand  Galvani,  on  physics;  Denina, 
on  the  history  of  Italy;  Passeroni,  Varano,  and  Parini 
wrote  moral  poetry;  and  lastly  Al&eri  created  the  Italian 
tragedy. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796  and  tbe 
.political  revolution  which  followed,  whilst  they  served  to 
stimulate;  tbe  minds  of  the  Italians  to  exertion,  had  an  un- 
favourable influence  upon  the  language.  French  was  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  and  itlwcame  the  fhshionable 
language  of  tbe  conquered.  Those  Italians,  and  they  formed 
an  immense  m^ority,  who  did  not  know  French,  intermixed 
French  idioms  with  their  already  imperfect  and  dialectic 
Italiap,  and  a  spurious  unseemly  compound  was  thus 
formed  which  was  neither  French  nor  Italian,  and  which 
found  its  way  into  the  political  essays,  the  newspapers,  the 
pleadings,  and  even  the  acts  of  govemment.  A  few  writers, 
formed  in  a  better  school,  opposed  the  torrent;  among 
these  are  Alfleri,  Monti,  Foscolo,  Ippolito  Pindemonte, 
Napione,  Cesari,  and  Giordani.  The  other  principal  writers 
of  tbe  present  century  are — the  historian  Botta,  the  best  that 
Italy  has  produced  since  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  trage- 
dian.-(  Niccolini  and  Pellico;  the  romantic  poets  Grossi 
and  Sestini ;  the  didactic  Arici ;  the  satirist  D'Elci ;  and 
above  all,  the  novelist,  philosopher,  dramatist,  and  lyric  poet 
Manzoni,  who  has  nven  Italy  the  first  model  of  an  histori- 
cal novel,  an  exom^e  followed  by  Professor  Rosini  in  his 
*  Monaca  di  Monza,'  and  by  several  others.  Nota  has 
supplied  the  Italian  stage  with  many  good  comedies. 
Micali  has  written  the  history  of  Italy  before  the  Roman 
dominion ;  Bossi,  a  general  l^story  of  Italy ;  Vacani.  the 
militarr  history  of  the  Italian  army  employed  in  Spain 
under  Napoleon ;  Cuoco  and  Oolletta,  tbe  history  of  Naples ; 


Pignotti,  tbe  history  of  Tuscany ;  Manno,  that  of  tbe  island 
of  Sardinia  ;  and  Serra,  the  history  of  Genoa.  Cicf^natm 
has  given  a  history  of  sculpture ;  and  Hissirini,  an  interest- 
ing  biography  of  the  great  sculptor  Canova.  Ugoni  and 
Lucchesini  have  written  on  the  Italian  litertSure  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Gioja  has  written  largely  on  political 
economy  and  iM^alation ;  Romagnosi  and  Tamburini,  on 
jurisprudence;  Brooohi  and  Breisfak*  on  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy. 

These,  who  are  only  a  few  out  of  many,  are  the  principal 
writers  that  Italy  has  yet  produced  in  the  present  century. 
The  best  historians  of  Italian  literature  are  Tiraboschi, 
continued  by  Lomhardi  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Corniani,  continued  by  Ugoni ;  Ginguenfi,  continued 
by  Satfi ;  and  Fontanini's  *  Biblioteca  delP  Eloqueiua  Ita- 
liano,'  with  the  notes  by  Zeno.  Mumerous  writers  have 
treated  of  particular  branches,  such  as  Aldeano,  Quadrio^ 
CresC'imbeni ;  and  aeries  of  Italian  historians,  dramatists, 
lyric  poets,  satirists.  &c.,  have  been  published. 

Italy,  which  has  been  for  ages  the  nurse  of  the  fine  aztSi 
has  still,  since  the  death  of  Canova,  many  respectable  artists, 
but  hardly  a  first-rate  sculptor  or  painter.  With  architects 
and  engineers  she  is  better  provided.  Tbe  art  of  engraving 
is  in  a  highly  flourishing  s^tate ;  Morgben,  Longhi,  Cran- 
dolfi,  Anderloni,  and  others,  are  first-rate,  artists,  and  tbe 
splendid  works  illustrative  of  the  arts  whicli  appear  in  Italy, 
such  as  ?Tbe  Churches  of  Italy,'  the  *  Famiglie  Celebri 
Italiane,'  edited  by  Litta,  and  others,  are  equal  to  anything 
of  the  sort  produced  by  any  other  country.  iQuadro' detm' 
Letteratura,  ScicTtze,  ed  Arti  in  Italia  nell*  anno  1820,  di 
Giuseppe  Acerbi;  Saggio  sulla  Storia  delta  Letteratura 
Ifytlitmot  nei  prim  25  Amu  del  Seeob  XIX..  Svo,  Mi- 
lano.  1831 ;  Sacchi.  Indole  della  Letteratara  ItaUana 
Secolo  XIX.) 

The  Journals,  both  literary  and  political,  of  which  forty 
years  ago  there  hardly  existed  a  dozen  in  all  Italy,  have  in- 
creased to  nearly  two  hundred  since  the  lost  peace,  em- 
bracing every  branch  of  literature,  science,  and  art  The 
statistics  of  every  state  of  Italy  are  also  published,  as  well 
as  accounts  of  the  state  of  education,  legislation,  industry, 
commerce,  and  other  useful  knowledge.  Such'  is  the 
condition  of  Italy  at  the  time  we  are  writing  (1838), 
very  different  in  reality  from  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  or  from  what  party  exaggeration  and  queru- 
lousnesa  would  represent  it  still  to  be^  An  immense  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  though  many  flirtber  improvements 
may  still  be  wanted.  In  machinery,  mercantile  specalation, 
and  practical  political  economy,  Italy  is  certoimy  behind 
Germany  and  England,  and  perhaps  France. 

The  religion  of  Italy  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  valleys  among  the  Alps  of  Piedmont, 
inhabited  by  the  Valdenses,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  live  In 
most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  have  synagwues.  At 
Leghorn,  Florence,  Venice,  and  other  mercantile  places, 
chapels  for  foreign  Protestants  and  Greeks  are  tolerated. 

ItCH,  or.  as  it  is  termed  by  nosologisis.  Scabies  or  Psora, 
is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom is  a  constant  and  intolerable  itching.  The  eruptiou 
consists  most  commonly  of  minute  vesicles  filled  with  a 
clear  watery  fluid,  and  slightly  elevated  on  small  pimples ; 
hut  its  character  is  often  m>Bcured  by  a  mixture  of  panulse 
and  pustuleswith  the  vesicles.  Henoe  the  diseaw  has  been 
divided  into  distinct  species  according  to  the  predtMninanee 
of  each  kind  of  eruption ;  but  the  mstinction  is  artificial, 
and  of  no  practical  utility.  The  eruption  occurs  princi- 
pally on  the  hands  and  wrists,  and  in  those  parts  most  ex- 
posed to  friction,  as  the  spaces  between  the  fingers  and  the 
flexures  of  the  joints.  After  a  time  it  extends  from  these 
parts  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk ;  but  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
appears  on  tbe  face. 

The  itch  is  attended  by  no  constitutional  disorder,  except 
in  those  severest  forms  in  which  the  eruption  consists  chietiy 
of  large  pustules  surrounded  by  considerable  inflammatioo 
of  the  adjacent  skin.  It  never  appears  to  arise  sponta- 
neously; but,  where  deanliness  is  not  atrictly  observed,  it  is 
easily  communicated  by  contact.  Minute  insects,  of  a  «pe- 
cies  of  Aoarus,  are  often  found  in  the  vesicles ;  but  as  they 
are  also  often  absent,  the  disease  cannot  be  oonoidned  to 
depend  entirely  upon  their  presence. 

A  certain  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  itch,  which  never 
gets  well  without  treatment,  is  the  local  apidieotion  of  sul~ 

Ehur ;  all  the  ports  on  wfaicfa  the  eruption  is  visible  shguki 
B  plentiftilly  smeared  with  '^^"'^^^^'j^"^ 
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B^t,  or  evoy  night  aid  morning,  till  tiM  core  is  perfootad, 
wuch  viU  require  from  three  days  to  a  tortoight,  according 
to  the  WBrnrlty  and  extant  of  the  disease,  xhe  ointment 
must  romain  on  the  parts  after  each  application,  and  occa- 
sional warm  baths  oupht  to  be  used  during  the  treatment. 

inrHACA,  called  Thiaki  by  the  modem  Oreeka,  cele- 
brated in  antient  poetry  as  the  country  of  Ulysses,  and  now 
one  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  is  situated  north-east  of 
Capfaalonia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ofaannel  between 
thmi  and  four  miles  wide.  It  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  about 
Ibar  miles  in  its  greatest  Imadth.  On  the  east  coast  of  the 
■land,  fitting  the  mainland  of  Aoamania.  fitoia  which  it  it 
ihoat  twenty  milas  distant,  is  the  dem  Skj  of  Bathi,  with 
«  good  harbimr,  and  the  little  town  of  Battii,  with  2000  io- 
fa«iitants.   The  eountiy  arannd  is  planted  with  vines,  olive 
and  onnge  trses.  Tba  remaindw  of  the  ishmd  is  hUly  and 
meky,  eneeiaUy  towirds  the  western  coast,  with  small  but 
deep  nuays  between  the  hiUa,  which  have  a  good  soU,  and 
proauea  currants,  wine,  ocan,  oil,  and  all  kinds  fruits. 
The  red  vine  of  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  best  in  Greece.  There 
is  abundance  of  spring  on  the  island,  but  wood  is  soarce. 
The  whole  population  is  9366,  and  is  scattered  among  eight 
or  nine  villages.   The  habits  and  manners  of  the  natives 
are  like  those  of  their  neighbours  of  Cephalooia.  They 
belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  the  clergy  are  under  the 
diraetion  of  a  protopapa.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  fishing, 
and  some  coasting  trade,  form  the  occupation  of  the  people. 
They  export  currants,  oil,  and  wine.  Tnefdimate  of  Ithaca 
is  healthy  and  mild.   (Neigebaor,  Gmaldt  ItaSmu  und 
der  lonitchm  Inadn.)  [Ionian  Islahds.] 
ITHOltfE.  [Messbnia.] 

ITTNERITE.  This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons  and  massive.  Structure  compact  Fracture 
imperfect  conchoidat,  passing  into  uneven.  Hardness  5*0 
to  6-0.  Colour  bluish  or  ash-grey.  Lustre  resinous  to 
vitreous.  Specific  gravity  2-3.  It  forms  a  jelly  when  put 
into  acids.  Fuses  per  «  before  the  blowpipe,  with  effer- 
vescence of  snlphuroos  acid,  into  an  opaque  blebby  glass.  It 
yielded  by  analyns — 


Soda 

n*39 

Potash 

l-flT 

Silica 

30- 17 

Alumina 

28*40 

Lime 

5-24 

Oxide  of  iron 

0-62 

Sulphate  of  lime 

4-89 

Common  salt 

1*62 

Sulpuretted  hydn^n 

and  water 

10-76 

94*56 

ITURBIDE.  [Mexico.] 
IVAN.  [Russia.] 

IVES,  ST.  [Cornwall  ;  Huntinsdonsbiiib.] 
IVIQ  A,  or  IBIZ  A,  the  Ebusus  of  the  antient  get^rapherg, 
one  of  thft  Balearic  Islands,  lies  for^-two  miles  south-west 
}  of  Majwia,  and  u  about  twen^-seven  miles  long  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  fifteen  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  is  divided  by  a  channel  three  miles  wide  from 
the  island  of  Formentera,  which  lies  due  south  of  it  The 
soath-west  point  of  Ivi^a  is  fifty  miles  east  by  north  of  the 
Cabo  Nao  on  ^e  coast  of  Valencia  on  the  mainland  of 
Spain.  The  island  is  hilly  and  stony  in  many  parts,  but  in 
others  very  fertile.  It  produces  oil  and  wine,  corn,  fruits  of 
emy  kind,  has  a  large  slock  of  slieep,  and  the  sea  near  the 
eoast  abounds  with  fish.  The  manufacture  of  salt  in  salt- 
pans constitutes  a  great  branch  of  industry.  The  mountains 
sre  covered  with  timber-trees.  The  inhabitants  are  indolent 
tod  uBioformed:  their  mode  of  agriculture  is  slovenly. 
They  speak  a  disleet  of  llie  Limoein,  the  language  of  Va- 
lencia and  Catalonia,  which  is  a  branidi  of  the  iuxnanee  lan- 
gosge  once  spoken  idl  over  the  south  of  Europe.  The  island 
a  divided  into  five  eusrtones  or  districts,  namely.— Llano 
^VOla,  Santa  Bulalia,  Balanzat  Pormany,  and  De  Salinas. 
The  capital.  Ivi^a,  built  on  a  peninsula  on  the  south-west 
tout  of  the  island,  is  fortified,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
itekons  about  66U0  inhabitants:  it  has  a  catbe<]ral  and  six 
ot^  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a  public  school  or  gym- 
Basium.    (Minauo,  DiccioTtario  Geografico  de  EtpaSa.) 

IVORY,  the  name  given  to  the  substance  whit^  com- 
MH>  the  tusks  -of  d^faants,  is  extensively  used  in  the 
amlbr  making  olr  enriteBahaig  nombeileaB  snuU  vticles 
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in  almtHt  nDiverssl  use,  and  which  do  not  require  to  be 
fhrther  described.  The  principal  supplies  of  eleplualli^ 
teeth  to  this  country  are  derived  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  from  Ceylon-  Out  of  6846  cwt  imported  in 
1637,  we  received  2246  cwt.  firom  the  former  quarter,  sod 
2297  cwt  from  Ceylon.  The  remaining  imports  are  ttom 
the  eoast  (tf  Barbery,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar, 
and  Siam.  The  United  States  of  Amorica  also  send  to  this 
country  some  (tf  the  ivory  whidi  they  import.  The  total 
quantitin  imported  and  used  respe^vely  in  each  of  the  last 
ten  yean  hava  been— 


TafcMlw 

Importad. 

1828  . 

.     .      3596  cwt  . 

.  3531 

1829  . 

.     .      4345    .  . 

.  3605 

J  830  . 

.     .      5469     .  . 

.  3628 

1831  . 

.     .      5267    .  . 

.  3368 

1832  . 

.     .      2992    .  . 

.  2533 

1833  . 

.     .      5042    .  . 

.  3958 

1834  . 

.    .     6732    .  . 

.  4288 

1635  . 

.    .     5204    .  . 

.  3698 

1836  . 

.    .     6524    .  . 

.  4584 

1837  . 

.    .      5846    .  . 

.  3725 

IVORY  BLACK,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  animal 
charcoal  and  bone  biack,  is  prepared  usually,  as  the  latter 
appellation  indicates,  firom  bones  heated  in  iron  cylinders 
to  dissipate  the  more  volatile  products  of  the  ammal 
natter  wiiich  thay  ocmtain,  and  to  leave  ib»  phosidmte  of 
lime  intermixed  irith  mneh  dianoal  and  some  of  the  sidine 
portions  of  the  bone.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the 
products  obtained. 

Animal  ohareoal  does  not  greatly  differ  in  appearance 
A'om  common  charcoal ;  but  there  are  points  in  which  they 
greatly  differ;  thus  animal  charcoal  obstinately  retains 
some  azote,  while  wood  charcoal  often  contains  hydrogen. 

Ivory,  or  bone  black,  possesses  the  singular  property  of 
completely  destroying  tiie  colour  of  a  great  number  of 
animal  and  vegetable  solutions  to  much  greater  extent 
than  common  charcoal ;  thus  an  ounce  of  animal  charcoal 
will  in  a  few  minutes  entirely  remove  the  colouring  raattor 
of  a  pint  of  red  wine.  This  effect  is  more  readily  produced 
cm  hot  than  on  cold  fluids.  It  is  largely  employed  .on  ao* 
count  of  its  decolouring  power  in  sugar  refining^  and  tlw  finer 
the  powder  to  vhieh  it  is  reduced  the  greater  is  its  efficacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfsctciy  explanation  <tf  the  de- 
«4orising  power  of  animal  charcoal ;  but  it  appears  that  it 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  carbonaceous  matter,  the 
action  of  which  is  howevo'  modified  by  the  present  of  the 
eanby  salts,  as  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  ot  lime.  It 
fiirther  appears  that  the  charcoal  combines  with  the  colour- 
ing matter,  but  only  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  fine  powder. 

IVORY  COAST.   [Coast,  Gold.] 

IVRE'A,  a  province  of  the  Continental  Sardinian  States, 
stretches  fiom  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from 
Savoy  and  the  Val  d'Aosta,  southward  to  the  Po.  and  is 
watered  in  its  length,  which  is  about  20  miles,  by  the  Dora 
Baltea.  The  Orra,  another  affluent  of  the  Po,  having  its 
source  on  Mount  Isanui,  one  of  the  high  Graian  Alps» 
waters  the  western  parts  of  the  provinoe  m  Ivrea,  where  it 
borders  upon  that  Of  Turin.  To  the  east,  Ivrea  is  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Veroelli ;  and  to  the  iMirtb,  bv  that  of 
Aosta.  The  country  consists  in  gnat  part  of  hills,  b^ng 
the  lowest  offsets  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  some  fine  valleys 
between ;  the  southern  part  of  it  merges  into  the  great  plain 
of  the  Po.  The  soil  produces  abundantly  com,  good  wine, 
hemp,  and  pastures  on  which  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  fed. 
The  system  of  irrigation  by  water  drawn  flrom  the  Dora 
and  other  streams  is  here  in  full  operation.  Silk  is  also 
made,  and  the  mountains  produce  plenty  of  chestnuts. 
This  province  was  a  marquisate  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
BerengariuB.  marquis  of  Ivrea.  became  king  of  Italy.  It 
is  calwd  *  U  OsnavasSk'  from  the  quantity  of  hem]p  ('  cana^*) 
which  it  produces,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noticed  ia  the 
'  History  of  Piedmobt'  as  quandsome  and  warlike.  The 
population  of  the  jirovinee  is  118,000.  The  chief  town 
is  Ivrea,  in  a  fine  situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dora,  across  which  is  a  Roman  bridge  of 
a  single  arch :  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  lowland  of  Italy 
for  travellers  coming  by  the  St  Bernard  Pass.  Ivrea  is  an 
old-looking  town,  with  walls  and  a  ca.stle ;  it  iii  a  bbhop's 
see,  has  six  churches,  besides  the  cathedral  and  several  ooa- 
vents.  a  seminary  for  olerieal  students,  a  royal  college,  an 
hosmtal,  and  abnit  8«M  i^hahitants.,  lliere.ara.ssawj^' 
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mams  of  tntuiiiity  M  Ivrea;  imong  otbera,  a  fine  urn  viUt 
figum  in  relief.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  ruini  of  k 
temple  of  the  Sun.  Ivrea,  called  antientljr  Sporedia,  was 
a  town  of  the  Salasai,  and  afterwards  waa  colonixed  hy  the 
Romans. 

The  other  towna  of  the  province  are  :  CasteUamontCf 
with  4600  inhabitants;  Calnso^  5400  inh.»  and  a  eolleoe; 
Caeivn^  3000  iDh..and  a  gnmmat-adiool  and  eo|var>iror£s ; 
A^jm,  3000  inh.,  with  a  oasdo  and  a  haodiome  park;  8. 
Chotgio  CanaTese»  3300  inh.,  and  a  ooUen :  Looana,  flOOO 
inh..  with  brau-works ;  Valperga»  8700  inh. ;  Pont,  2600 
inh.,  in  a  ddigbtfiil  valley  watered  by  the  Oroa  and  its 
■fluent  the  Saona.  In  this  valley  are  many  natural  ourio- 
sities,  and  the  tnuws  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  said  to  have 
been  once  worked  by  the  Romans.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
Val  d'Orca,  and  iron  in  the  Val  Brozzo,  where  th«e  are 
several  iron-works.  There  are  several  other  small  towns  of 
above  2000  inb.,'sueh  as  Azeglio,  Bolengo,  Vische,  S.  Oiusto, 
PavoDe,-Chiaverano,  Sco.  (Neigebaur,  Oemalde  ItaUw*; 
Calendario  Sardo;  Sanssor^  f^offogai  dmt  let  Jipet,) 

IXA.  [LSUCXMI&HS.] 

VXALVS,  a  form  of  herbivonma  Ibunmifen,  placed, 
with  doubt,  by  Mr.  Ogilby  under  Us  fimifly  MotchidiB. 
That  Mologut  observes  that  the  genus,  founded  upon  the 
observation  of  a  single  specimen,  may  eventually  prove  to 
belong  to  a  different  fomOy.  He  remarks  that  it  differs 
little  mim  the  true  Antelopes ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be 
onraetly  placed  ammg  the  Moichida,  other  forma,  bt  ob- 
serves, are  still  wanting  to  flU  np  the  ohaama  which  avi^ 


dently  exist  among  that  group.  The  type  ia/jEMttiVi&atofi. 
(iVoc  Zool.  Soc.,  part  iv.,  p.  119.) 

IX<yRA,  a  genus  of  Rubiaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Cin- 
chonacem,  so  named,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Indian  god 
Iswara.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a  small  four 
toothed  calyx;  corolla  l-petaHed,ftmnel-sbapM;  tube  long, 
with  the  four  stamens  in  its  month;  ovary  2-edled, 
1  aeododj  st^lonnglA;  berry  drupaceous,  inferior,  t-aeedad. 
The  specws  are  nunenms,  and  chieflT  oonlhied  to  India 
and  ue  Oriental  Ardiipefa^  They  form  i^nibs  or  smiD 
trees,  with  t^iposite  leaves,  and  stipides  arising  flrom  a 
broad  base^  but  acute  at  the  apex.  The  flowetv  are  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  are  usually  reo.  but  sometimes  white,  and  an 
generally  highly  ornamental,  whence  several  are  cultivated  in 
our  hothouses,  where  they  require  to  be  kept  in  a  moist  beat 
to  thrive  w^.  Some  of  the  species  are  used  medicinally,  but 
not  to  any  extent.  Dr.  Hor«&eld  mentions  7.  eoednaa  at 
employed  in  Java  as  a  stimulant,  and  Rheede  two  or  three 
other  qieoies ;  but  none  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  very 
active  properties. 

IXOS,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  1£  Temminek, 
for  ihoM  thrusbee  which  have  the  bill  slurter  than  nauaL 
and  embracing  the  greatest  part  of  the  Braehm^ntB  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  CraX«npodina  of  Swainscm.  Ot- 
nitfaolt^ts  generally  admit  this  genus;  but  Mr.  Swansea 
is  of  opinion  that,  though  it  may  be  continued  in  artific^ 
systems,  it  cannot  be  adopted  in  natural  <^^as8iflcation,  ainoe 
it  includes  genera  long  before  dttBned,  and  unitea  under 
one  name  birds  which  aetnally  beloi^  to  difbrait  foailMS. 
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lamtnet,  424 
lirablichiu,  434 
l&nthiDa  [Janthiaa] 
laothociuda  [Menitids] 
laxt  [Jaxt] 
I'baciu  r^llaiU'l 
IMna,  425 
IMns,  425 
Ibex  rOoat] 

Ibis  [Abaa-HanDei  {  Tanta- 
Hds] 

Ibyetei  [Falcoiiid«,voLx.,p.l67] 

Zee  [Fieesingi  Wster] 

IeelMid.425 

Iceland  Mwb,  427 

loeland  Spar  [Calcareons  Spar] 

Ic^ni  [BiitaoDia] 

IchoeumoD,  427 

Ichneumon  (Entomology)  [Pu- 

pimra] 
Icntbyolo^,  429 
Ichlhyosaunii,  430 
Idithvosifcrones,  433 
Icolmkill  [lunaj 
Ic6aiuni  [Asia  Uinor} 
leononio,  Bridge  of  [Gbaoada, 

p.353] 

leoaahttoron  [Solidsj  Begular] 

Icoslndria,  433 

I'cteruarstuTnidn] 

Icterus  [Jaundicvf 

I'ctidn,  433 

Ida  f  Candia] 

Ida  rrroad] 

Idea,  434 

Id«ftl,  435 

Idealism,  435 

IdDolon',  436 

Ideatitv,  436 

Ides  rKatendail 

ldia.436 

IdmCnea,  438 

Idoerase,  436 

Idotea  [liopodal 

Idria  [Illjria] 

Idrialin  [^drogen,  p.  397] 

Mya,437 
U7ia,4Sr 


Idyll.  437 
lerea,  437 
IgUu  [Moravia] 
Igntlius.  437 
iKoUius  Loyola  [Jesuits] 
Ifrnition  [Heat] 
igOna,  437 
Igu&nida,  439 
Iguinodon,  441 

Ifchsnic  Tables  [Nasir  KdaiB] 
Dehester  rSomeraetshire] 
IldefunM,  a  [CartiUa] 
He  de  Fiance,  443 
Ileum  [iBteatbasj 
Ileus,  orlliaeFsasioa,  412 
Ilex,  442 

Ilfracomb  [Davonshiia] 
Iliad  [Hotner] 
Ilisras  [AtticaJ 
I'lium  [TroasJ 
Illaan%443 
Illeet  Vilaine,443 
IllecebriceB,  444 
IlKdnm,  444 
lUiaois,  445 

IlluminatinK  [UsaasGrmta] 
IUyria,445 

Inuginary  [Negative  and  Iin* 

poenble  Quantitiei] 
Imagination,  447 
I'maus  [Himalaya  Ifoontaina] 
Imbecility  [Insanity] 
Imbios,  448 
Imii4tta  [Oeoigia]^ 
ImitatioB,  in  Music  [FugneJ 
Inmateri^ism  [Berlwley;  lla- 

teriatiim] 
Immortality  [Materialism] 
I'mola,  448 
Impact,  448 
ImpitienSi  449 
Impenetrability,  450 
ImpeiUor  rKmpeior] 
Imperial  Chamber,  Kammer- 

geriebte,  450 
Impetigo,  450 
I'mpetus  [Momnitum] 
Imports  and  Eipotts,  451 
ZaipoBSible  fNeiFative  and  Im- 


Impost,  452 

Idpregaatioa  (of  Plants),  4S3 
Impressment  of  Seamen  {Sea- 
men] 

Ii:i^ttopriatwas[BeBefies,p.319 ; 

Improwisatori,  45S 
Impulse,  452 
Ina,  452 
I'naehns,  453 
Inarching  [Grafting] 
Inea  [Peru] 
Incandescence  [Heat] 
Incidence,  An^le  of,  453 
lodsois  [Dentition] 
Inclination  (magnetism),  453 
Inclination  (mMnematics),  455 
Inclined  plane,  435 
Incommensurable,  Incommen- 

surablea,nieDty  of,  455 
IneempatiUes  (ehemiatiy),  456 
IneonemnouB  intervals,  49fi 
Increment  and  Decrement,  456 
Incus  [Bar] 
Indefinite,  456 
Indenture  [Deed] 
Independents,  457 
Indeterminate,  458 
Indoc  [Exponent] 
India,  458 

India  Company  [East  India 

Company] 
Indian  Com  [Muse] 
Indian  Ink  [Inlii 
Indian  Bubber  [Caoutcfaouel 
Indiina,468 
lodianite,  459 

Indians  [North  American  In 

dians] 
Indicatorfna,459 
Indiction ;  &rcle  of  Indietton 

[Period  of  Rantlntioa] 
Indietmen^  460 
Indiei,  East  [Bast  Indies] 
Indigeition  fD}'spapBia] 
Indigo,  460 
Indi^fera,  462 
Indivisibles  fCwalieri] 
Indole,  463 

ladte  (river),  4CS  u\<^^,ze^ 


Indie  (department),  463 
Indie  at  Loire,  464 
Induction  (mAtheaatiea),  469 
Induction  ()ogic%  466 
Induction  [Benefice,  p.  81S] 
Indulgence,  466 
Indus  fHindnstan] 
Indus  (constellation),  467 
Inequality,  467 
Inirtia,  467 
Infftut,  467 

Infant  Schools  [School] 
Infanticide,  468 
Infkutry,  469 
Infection,  470 
Inferobranchiita,  470 
Infinite,  Infioity ,  Infinitewmal, 

InBnitenmal  Calculus,  471 
Inflammation,  473 
InSeaion  JDiffiactionJ 
Inienon  [nenne,  Coatraty] 
Infotescenee,  473 
Ififluenia,  474 
Infurmation,  474 
Infundfbulum  [Brain] 
Infusions,  474 
Infusdria,  474 
Inga.  476 

Ingatestone  [Etsex] 

lQgobUdt,477 
Ingrowing,  477 
Ingulphos,  479 
InjunctioB,  477 
Ink, 478 
Inn  [Bavaria] 

lunocent  I^XIII.,  478—481 
Inns  of  Cooit  and  of  Chancerr 

481 

lDOc4ramu8, 482 
Inoculation  (sargeiy'),  483 
Inoculation  (of  plants),  483 
Inoculation  [Oraas  Land] 
Inquest  [Coroner] 
Inquiaifaon  fOfficei  Holy] 
Initanity,  484 
Insecta,  488 

Inseetfvora  [Yd.  vL,  p.  9061 
Inseas6res,  4W  ' 
Inaplvmnr,  49$  ■ 
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iBDtprack,  496 
lutttft  KfttioDU.  497 
Imtiteboa  [Benefice,  p.  2191 
iHtnmnts,  Aetrancoucal,  497 
jbatmamti,  Mumieal,  498 
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bumaaem,  Marine  [Ship] 
lBtiKUo,498 
lotegin,^ 

Intei^atuni,  Intagnl  Cilcahi% 

Integntioa,  Finite,  500 
lDtaneet,500 
IntereaUrr  [KalendAr] 
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iDteidkt.  EceloiutiMl,  &01 
Intetw$.601 
Interieetum,  S07 
Iittarioeuioir,  507 
lotetlude  (mttne),  507 
Interlude  [BngUui  Drunft] 
Intennent,  507 
Intemuttaot  [Vtrer] 
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iDterpteader,  508 
InterpoUtioUj  508 
Intarprvtation,  509 
lotenat  [Scale] 
Xnteml  (nuei^,  510 
IntMtacjf  510 
lBtertln«,510 
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IntottitioD,  1 

latiUM  awl  btrtdM  [Aieh] 
UtrvirU,  I 
iaivitim,  1 

I'imlaiMmkia,S 

laTentioQ,  2 
iDTesturjr  [Executor] 
loTenry,  3 
fuTenient  3 
Ineneu-ahire,  4 
lararte,  Inversion,  5 
Iitmioa  (musie)t  6 
lenl&erum,  6 
lamlete  and  Erolato,  6 
Inrolution  and  Kvolution,  7 
Iodine,  a 
loaB.13 

loae^  er  Jone,  13 
Ibnia  and  looiaiu,  13 

Ionian  ^^»tu^^  ]4 

looiu  School,  16 
loniaD  Sea  [Ionia] 
Ionic  diakci,  16 

IoDiconkr[CtrilArG^itecturat 

Onhnnnl 
lHU«m.lO 
len,  or  Jora,  16 
|w[Ardagriayo,  Qrecua] 

lFkfentM.17 


IpUe  [Leoeomat] 
IpomM,  17 

Ipaambnl  [Aboniambul] 
Ipius,  Battle  of  [AntigOBOt,  p. 

I03| 
Ipiwieh,  18 
Zmk  Ajoiai  J^erna] 
Irak  Arabi  fbagdadj 
Irapnfito  [Hocieo] 
Ireland.  18 

IreUnd.  New  [New  Ireland] 
Ir£na  [OrioUnnl 
Irenmu,  Saint,  25 
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J»  in  the  Bnglkh  tongu^^  hu  s  iibflant'iouiid,  closely 
eonneeted  with  that  of  tiw  lyllaUe  di  belbre  a  vowel.  [Al- 
FHABiT,  p.  379.1  It  haa  a  aisiilar  souod  in  the  Fraicfa 
toDKue ;  but  in  Gennan  it  is  pronotmoed  alto^ther  as  our 
y  before  a  voweL  What  its  ptonundation  was  in  I^atio  may 
admit  of  dispute,  for  although  it  is  generally  laid  down  that 
its  power  with  the  Romans  was  the  same  as  with  the  Ger- 
mans, there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  our  own  sound  of 
the  letter  was  not  unknown  to  ue  antient  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  The  name  of  Jupiter  was  undoubtedly  written 
originally  Diupiter,  so  Janus  was  at  first  Dianus,  just  as 
the  goddess  Diana  was  called  by  the  rustics  Jana.  (See  D 
and  I.)  The  argument  might  be  strengthened  by  compar- 
ing tin  heAiajuHgo  with  the  Greek  Ztvywfu,  Jupiter  with 
Ztv  irartp,  &c.,  and  also  by  referring  to  the  modem  Italian 
forms,  GiogOj  giovare,  giovenco,  giooan«t  &c.  There  is  no 
absurdity  m  supposing  that  two  pronunciations  may  have 
co-existed  in  the  same  country.  Astotbe  form  of  the  letter 
«.  it  was  or^inally  identical  with  that  of  t,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  of  recent  date.  Exactly  in  the  same 
way,  among  the  numerals  used  in  medical  prescriptions,  it 
is  me  practice  to  write  the  last  symbol  for  unity  with  a 
longer  stroke,  iy,  vij,  viij. 

In  the  Spanish  languwe  j  represents  a  guttural,  and  is 
now  used  instead  of  x,  which  had  the  same  power :  thus 
Jeres  rather  than  'Xeres  is  the  name  ,of  the  town  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  wine  called  by  us  sherry.  For  the 
changes  to  which/ is  liable,  see  D,  6,  and  I. 

JA'BIRU,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Grallatorial  or 
Wading  Birds,  Mycteria  of  Idnneeus,  and  thus  charac- 
terized:— 

SiU  long,  conical,  smooth,  robust,  compressed,  and  pointed ; 
upper  mandible  trigonal  and  straight,  the  lower  thicker  and 
turned  up.  Head  and  necft  more  or  less  bare  of  feathen. 
Anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.  Size 
gigantic 

Geographical  Distribation  qf  the  Genus. — South  Ame- 
rica, Western  Africa,  Australasia. 

Habits  almost  entirely  the  same  with  those  of  the  Storks. 

There  are  three  species  known,  distributed  geographi- 
cally as  above.  We  lelect  MycUria  Americana  as  an 
euiB^. 


MyMrisAmticMMk 


DMcnpHom.—ytKy  \u%e  in  siie,  vUta ;  tba  h«mA  and 
nedt  (excepting  the  occiput)  without  feathers,  and  covered 
with  a  black  sUn,  which  beoomes  reddish  towards  the  kiwat 
part  On  the  occiput  are  a  few  vhite  feathers.  BiU  and 

feet  black. 

LocdUty,  South  America,  where  it  frequents  the  borders 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  preying  on  reptiles  and  fish.  [Hx- 
EONS,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  165,  166.] 

JABLONSKI,  PAUL  ERNEST,  the  son  of  Danie. 
Ernest  Jablonski,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Protestant 
church,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1693.  He  was  educated  at 
the  univenuty  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  the 
Coptic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  At  the  age  of  twentj- 
on«  he  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government 
to  the  various  public  libraries  in  Europe,  in  order  to  purMie 
his  studies  and  to  make  extracts  from  Coptic  MSS.  In  1 720 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Lie- 
benberg;  and  in  1722,  professor  itf  theology  at  Frankfivt 
on  the  C>dec;  and  also  minister  of  the  Protestant  cJburdi 
in  the  same  place.  He  died  on  the  13th  <tf  Septembo', 
1757. 

The  most  important  of  Jablonski's  works  are : — *  Pan- 
theon ^gyptiorum,  sive  de  Diis  eorum  Commentarius,  cum 
Prolegomenis  de  Religione  et  Theologia  ^gyptionim,'  3 
vols.  Svo.,  1750-52 ;  '  De  Memnone  Grtccorum  et  ^gyptio- 
rum.hujusque  celeberriraa  in  Thebaide  Statua,'  4to.,  1753; 
'Rempbah  ^gyptiorum  Deus  ab  Israelitis  in  Deserto  cul- 
tusi' Svo.,  1731 ;  'DissertationesAcademicede  terra  Crosen.' 
4to.,  1739,  1736;  'Disquisitio  Lingua  Lycaonica*  (wfaidi 
is  mentioned  in  the  A/isqfth*Apoaties,x\y.  11),  4to.,  1714, 
1724;  'Exerdtatio  Historioo  Theologiea  de  Nestoranismo,' 
8vo.,  1724;  'De  ultimia  Pauli  Apostoh  Laboribua  a  Luca 
prcBtermissis,*  4to.,  1746;  'Institutiones  Historis  Chri»- 
tianse  Antiquioris,*  6vo.,  1754;  'Institutiones  HistoriB 
Christians  recentioris,'  tivo.,  1 756.  Several  of  these  works 
have  been  republished  with  many  additions  and  corrections 
by  Te  Water,  under  the  title  of '  Opuscula  quibus  Lingua 
et  Antiquitates  ^gyptiorum,  diffieilia  Librorum  Sacrorum 
Loca,  et  HistoricGB  Ecclesiasticss  CTapita  illustraotnr/  &&, 
4  vols.  8vo.,  Leyden,  16U4-13. 

JA'CAMAR.  [KiNOPisHBRs.] 
'  JA'CANA.  [Rallidx.] 

JACCHUS,  or  lACCHUS  (Mammal<^),  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  numkeys  applied  by  Geofiroy,  Deunarest,  and 
others  to  the  form  denominated  Hapale  by  Illiger,  Ouittiti* 
of  the  Fren^di,  the  type  of  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
Simia  Jaechus  of  LinnsBus. 

M.  Geof&oy  treats  them  as  a  &mily  divided  into  two  sub 
genera  {Hapale  and  Midas),  under  the  name  of  Arctopi- 
theci ;  but  the  term  Arctopithectu,  it  seems,  bad  been  ap- 
plied by  Gresner  as  a  denomination  for  another  animal, 
probably  the  Three-toed  Sloth,  whilst  thelatter  uses  Qaleo- 
piihecus  to  designate  the  Sagoin. 

Generic  Character. — Upper  intermediate  incisors  larger 
I  than  the  lateral  ones,  which  are  isolated  on  each  side ;  lowei 
I  incisors  elongated,  narrow,  and  vertical,  the  lateral  one* 
;  longest ;  upper  canine  teeth  conical  and  of  moderate  size : 
'  two  lower  ones  very  small. 

DmiaiFbrmula:  indsorsl;  canines I.^;  molara^^ 

=  36. 

Size  small,  muzzle  short,  facial  angle  about  50°.  Head 
round,  prominent  at  tbe  occiput;  the  five  fingers  armed 
with  daws,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumbs  of  the  poste- 
rior extremities,  which  are  furnished  with  nails ;  thumb  oi 
the  anterior  extremities  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fin- 
gers ;  fur  very  soft ;  tail  full  and  handsome. 

Geographical  Dwfn'&ufion.— South  America.  How  Lu- 
dolph,  who  figures  two  in  his  'History  of  Ethiopia,*  could 
have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  plue  the  form  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  does  not  appear. 

The  apoci.^  whid,  -[^gi^wt  Ji^w>@'t)'Wt^^ 
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(«0  aedioos ;  tke  first  coDsisting  of  tliose  which  have  an 
■nnulated  Uil,  Jacchut  vulgaru  for  instance ;  and  the 
■econd  of  those  whose  tail  i»  not  annulatad,  as  Jacchus  m«- 

Wo  select  JaccJuii  mtigtiris  as  our  example. 


Teeth  of  Jocchiu  four  linipj  i.ir^jiT  thnn  Dalure.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Description. — This  appears  to  be  the  Simia  Jacchus  of 
linnsBus  and  others ;  CalUthrix  Jacchus  of  Erxleben ; 
Haoale  JfKchus  of  Illiger  andKubl;  Cercopithecus  Jacchus 
of  Blumeubach :  Casui,  Sagouin,  Sagoin,  Sanglain,  and 
Sanglin,  of  Edwards  and  various  authors,  the  latter  terms 
:>eing  probably  derived  from  Sahuim,  the  name  by  which  it 
u  said  to  be  known  near  Bahia ;  Ouistiti  of  Buflfon  and  the 
French  ;  Striated  Monketf  of  Pennant. 

Leo^b  of  bodu  about  eight  inches ;  tail  rather  more  than 
eleren  ;  colour  olive-grey,  darkest  on  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, where  it  becomes  nearly  black  ;  tail  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  barred  or  annulated  with  pale  grey;  lower  parts 
of  extremities  brownish-grey.  Face  of  a  flesh  colour;  two 
tufts  of  pale  hair  spring  round  the  ears  ;  front  claws  hooked 
ud  thick. 

Locality,  Guyana  and  Braxil. 

Habita. — The  habits  of  the  genus  generally  are  squiricl- 
Uke,  though  they  are,  occasionally  at  least,  carnivorous. 
JkcAim  vuigaria,  in  a  wild  state,  is  omnivorous,  feeding  on 
fruiti;  roots,  seeds,  insects,  and  little  birds  or  nestling.  The 
iBdiTidual  (in  captivity)  fix>m  which  Edwards  took  hisdraw- 
ing  fed  upon  biscuits,  fruit,  greens,  insects,  snails,  &c.,  and 
wee,  when  loose,  it  suddenly  snatched  a  Chinese  gold-fish 
bom  ■  basin  of  water  and  devoured  it:  Mrs.  Kennon,  to 
«hom  it  belonged,  after  this  gave  it  live  eels,  which  fright- 
md  it  at  first  bv  twisting  round  its  neck,  but  it  soon  mas- 
tered and  ate  them.  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  sent  a 
living  specimen  of  Jacchus  penicillatus,  which  was  said  to 
^ve  been  obtained  from  Bahia,  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
LoDdon,  with  the  following  note ;  'Like  most  monkeys,  it 
*iU  eat  almost  anything ;  but  its  chief  and  favourite  food, 
3)  its  wild  stats,  is  the  banana.  It  is  a  very  delicate  ani- 
ail,  and  requires  great  warmth;  and  its  very  beautiful  tail 
ii  in  this  respect  cmineucly  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the 
little  creature,  who,  on  all  ocrasicns  when  he  requires 
varmth,  rolls  himself  up  in  the  natural  boa  with  which 
Kovideace  has  in  its  wisdom  endowed  him.* 

The  Ouisiitis,  or  Stmglins,  uot  imfrequently  breed  in  con- 
tMHCBt.  Kdwards  notices  a  pair  that  bred  in  Portugal, 
■tid  K.  F.  Cuvier  possessed  two  which  bad  young.  .Three 
hitWonas  were  born,  and  the  female  soon  ate  off  the  head 


of  one ;  but  the  others  beginning  to  suck,  she  became  cai^ 
ful  of  them  and  affectionate  to  them.  The  male  seemed 
more  fond  of  them  than  the  mother,  and  assisted  her  in  her 
care  of  them.  Lady  Rolle  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (February,  1835), 
iving  an  account  of  the  birth  of  two  young  ones,  the  pro- 
uce  of  a  pair  of  Ouistitis  (Jacchus  penicillatus,  Geoff.)  in 
her  ladyship's  possession.  The  parents  were  obtained  in 
London  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  the  young  were 
brought  forth  on  the  1st  January.  One  was  born  dead,  but 
the  other  was  suruving  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  being  then 
about  six  weeks  old,  and  appearing  likely  to  live.  It  waa 
every  day  put  on  the  table  at  the  dessert,  and  fed  upon 
sweet  cake.  Lady  Rolle  stated  that  the  mother  took  great 
care  of  it,  exactly  in  the  manner  described  by  Edwards  in 
his  'Gleanings.'  It  was  observed  that  young  of  the  same 
species  had  been  born  at  the  Society's  Gardens,  but  not 
livi^,  and  thai  a  female  in  the  collection  of  the  president, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Knowsley,  had  produced,  about  the 
same  time  as  Lady  Rollc's,  two  living  and  healthy  young 
ones,  which  were  then  still  thriring.   rZoo^.  /Voc.) 


JhmIiiu  vulgani. 


Mr.  Gray  places  the  form  among  the  Anthropomorphous 
Primates  in  the  family  Sariguidte,  and  in  its  last  subnimily 
(the  5th),  Harpalina  (Hapolina?),  which  is  immediately 
preceded  by  Saguinina. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  arranges  it  under  his  family  Cebidte, 
0ves  the  group  the  appellation  of  Mouse  Monkeys,  because 
ate  large  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  strongly  indicate, 
in  his  opinion,  *a  representation  of  the  order  Glires.' 

[HlDAsJ 

JACKAL,  or  TSCHAKKAL,  Chaeal  or  Loup  dare  of 
the  French,  Adive  of  Buffon,  Cams  Aureus  of  Linn»u8. 

Dental  formula  that  of  the  Dog.  Pupil  of  the  eye  round 
like  those  of  the  Dog  and  Wolf. 

Description.  —  Yellowish-grey  above,  whitish  below, 
thighs  and  legs  yellow,  ears  ruddy,  muzzle  very  pointed, 
tall  reaching  hardly  to  the  heel  (properly  so  called).  The 
colours  sometimes  vary,  and  the  back  and  sides  are  described 
by  Mr.  Bennett  as  of  mixed  grey  and  black,  and  asabruptly 
and  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  deep  and  uniform 
tawny  of  the  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs.  The  head 
nearly  of  the  same  mixed  shade  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body. 

Geographical  Distribution,— luAia,  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Cuvier  saye  that  Jackals  nro  met  with  fr<ym 
India  and  the  environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Guinea,  but 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  species. 

Habits  greg&rious,  hunting  in  packs,  and  the  pests  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found,  and  where  they  burrow  lu 
the  earth.   In  their  huntings  the  Jackals  will  frequently 
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Bttaok  the  larger  quadrapeds,  bat  the  Bmaller  animals  and 
poultry  are  their  mo8t  nequent  prey.  Their  cry  is  very 
peculiar  and  piercing.  Captain  Beecbey  notioes  it  as  hav- 
ing something  rather  appalling  vfaen  heard  fiw  the  first 
time  at  night ;  and  be  remark^  that  as  they  usnally  come 
in  packs,  ue  first  ^riek  which  is  uttered  is  alvays  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  chcffua.  *  We  hardly  know,'  continues  the 
Captain,  *a  sound  which  partakes  less  of  harmony  than 
that  which  is  at  present  in  question ;  and  indeed  the  sud- 
den burst  of  the  answering  long^-ivotracted  scream,  suc- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  openmg  note,  is  scarcely  less 
impretuive  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder-clap  immediately 
after  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  effect  of  this  music  is  very 
much  increased  when  the  first  note  is  heard  in  the  distance 
(a  circumstance  which  often  occurs),  and  the  answering  yell 
bursts  out  from  several  points  at  once,  within  a  few  yards 
or  feet  of  the  place  where  the  auditors  are  sleeping.'  These 
animals  are  said  to  devour  tfae  dead  on  the  hattle-fidd  and 
to  scratch  away  the  earth  from  the  shallow  graves  in  order 
to  feed  on  the  corpses. 

John  Hunter  {Phil.  Trans.')  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
female  Jackal  which  whelped  in  this  country.  The  period 
of  gestation  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  d<^.  and  the 
whelps  were  blind  at  first 

The  story  of  the  Jackal  being  the  lion*s  provider  may 
have  arisen  from  the  notion  that  the  yell  of  the  pack 
gives  notice  to  the  lion  that  prey  is  on  foot,  or  from  the 
Jackal's  being  seen  to  feed  on  tfae  remnants  of  the  lion's 
quarry. 

Cuvier  observes  that  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  Jackals 
are  similar (' of  the  same  species');  those  of  Senegal,  for 
example  {Cams  Anthut,  F.  Cuv.),  be  remarks,  stand  higher 
on  the  legs,  and  appear  to  have  Uie  muzzle  sharper  and  the 
tail  rather  longer. 

The  ofibnsive  odour  of  the  Jaekal  has  been  given  as  one 
of  the  reasons  against  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion. We  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  process;  but,  if  it  were  desirable,  that  objection,  it 
seems,  would  not  hold.  Colonel  Sykes,  who  notices  it  as 
the  Kholah  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  as  being  numerous  in 
Uukhun  (Deccan),  had  in  his  possession  at  the  same  time 
u  very  large  wild  male  and  a  domesticated  female.  The 
udour  of  the  wild  animal  was  almost  unbeatable ;  that  of  the 
domesticated  Jackal  was  scarcely  perceptible. 


JackUi 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  hundred  foxes  between 
wiiube  tails  Samson  is  said  to  have  put  firebrands  in  order 
that  they  might  set  fire  to  the  crops  of  the  Philistines 
(Judges,  XV.,  4,  6)  were  Jackals.  Many  of  the  modern 
Oriental  names  for  the  last- mentioned  animals,  Chical  of 
the  Turks,  Sciagal,  Sciugal,  Sciachal,  or  Shac(U  of  the 
Persians,  come  very  near  to  the  Hebrew  word  Shual. 
Haaselquist,  speaking  of '  Cam*  our««,  the  Jackeall,  Chical 
of  the  Turks,' says  (translation),  'There  are  greater  num- 
bers of  this  species  of  Fox  to  be  met  with  than  the  former 
yCtesu  Vutpet),  particularly  near  Jaffa,  about  Gaza,  and  in 
Galilee.  I  leave  others  to  determine  which  of  these  is  the  Fox 
jf  Samson.  It  %at  certainly  one  of  these  two  animals.*  This 
loes  not  seem  however  to  be  quite  woertain,  fbr  there  are  not 
wanting  those— and  Dr.  Kennieott  is  one  of  them— who 
.'eject  tdl  quadrupedal  aid  as  ancillary  to  the  vei^eance  of 


him  of  Zorah.  Dr.  Kennieott  alludes  to  the  remark  tbtt 
the  Hebrew  word  translated  '  foxes '  signifies  also  bandfbli 
(Bzek.  xiii.  19,  'handflils  of  barley '),  if  the  letter  \  which 
has  been  inserted  or  omitted  elsewhere  almost  at  pleasure, 
be  left  out  *  No  less  than  seven  Hebrew  MSS.  want  that 
lettw  here,*  says  Dr.  Kennieott  in  coutinuation, '  and  read 
ohSfV'  Admitting  this  version,  we  see  that  Samson  took 
three  hundred  handChls  (or  sheaves)  of  eom,  and  one  bus- 
dredand  fifty  firebrands;  that  he  turned  the  sheaves  end  to 
end,  and  put  a  firebrand  between  the  two  ends  in  the  midst 
and  then,  setting  the  brands  on  flie,  sent  the  fire  into  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.*  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  which  the  reader  will  find 
elaborateW  discussed  by  Dr.  Harris  and  others. 

JACKt>AW,  the  well-known  English  name  for  Conmt 
Monedula  of  Linnaeus. 

JACKSAW,  one  of  the  provincial  Engtisb  names  for  the 
Dun  Diver.  [Meroaninje.] 

JACKSON,  WILLIAM,  who  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to 
'refute  the  opinion  too  generally  entertained,  even  in  this 
country,  that  the  English  have  no  school  of  music,  was  bom 
in  1730,  at  Exeter,  w  which  place  his  lather  was  a  hwhlr 
respectable  teadesman.  He  there  received  a  liberal  e<^ca- 
tion,  and  having  evinced  distinct  proofs  of  musical  genius, 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  organist  of  the  cathedral, 
but  completed  his  professional  studies  in  London,  under  the 
celebrated  Travers,  of  the  Chapel-Royal.  He  returned  to 
and  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1777  was  appointed 
sub-chanter,  organist,  lay-vicar,  and  master  of  the  ctwristers 
of  the  cathedral. 

Jackson  first  made  himself  known  as  a  composer  by  the 
publication  of  Twelve  •Son^*,  which  immediately  spread  bis 
fame  th^ughout  tfae  kingdom.   His  next  work  was  Six 
Sonata! for  the  Harpnchord ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful: 
his  power  was  Jn  vocal  music — in  giving  melodious  expres- 
sion to  good  lyric  poetry,  of  which  he  always  madeajudieiona 
choice,  for  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  waste  his  strength 
in  such  nonsense-verses  as  are  commonly  set  by  the  num- 
berless pseudo-composers  of  the  present  day.   His  third 
work.  Star  Elegiet  for  Three  Voice*,  completely  established 
his  reputation  ;  they  are,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  a  cultivated,  unprejudiced  tove  of  the 
arL   This  was  followed  by  his  Opera  iv.,  consisting  of 
twelve  more  songs,  among  wfaich  is,  if  we  mistake  not.  the 
very  lovely  air,  '  Go,  gentle  gales and  subsequently  he  pub- 
lished two  other  sets  of  the  same  number  of  songs  in  each, 
many  of  which  deser^'e  to  be  rescued  from  that  neglect  to 
which  fashion,  that  is,  the  ra«e  for  novelty,  has  condemned 
them.  His  Twelve  Canzonet  for  Ttco  Voices,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  ingenious  and  pleasing,  were  once  the  dedight 
of  every  musical  cirde.  Of  these,  'Time  has  not  thinned  my 
flowing  hair'  has  tost  none  of  its  charms;  and  *  Love  in 
thine  eyes  for  ever  plays*  is  a  duet  familiarly  known  to 
most,  if  not  all,  persons  of  taste  in  the  British  isles.    Of  his 
three  dramatic  compositions  The  Lord  qf  the  Manor  alone 
survives.    The  exquisitely  tender  air  in  this,  *  Encx>mpass*d 
in  an  angel's  f)rame. '  is  one  among  the  many  admirable 
'  things  in  the  opera ;  the  words  by  General  Burgoyne,  who  in 
.  :l  preface  to  the  drama  pays  an  exceedingly  elegant  well- 
I  deserved  compliment  to  tne  composer,  viewing  bim  both  as 
a  musician  and  as  a  man. 

'  Originality  and  grace  are  the  attributes  of  Jackson  q/ 
Exeter:  there  \i  in  his  works  a  total  absence  of  those 
phrases — cant  phrases  they  may  be  called— which,  though 
fashionable  and  admired  at  the  time,  soon  became  vulgar 
and  distasteful.  He  wrote  not  only  fi)r  his  own  but  for 
future  ages.  He  is  already  adraittM  into  the  list  of  classical 
English  composers,  and  will  hereafter, when  the  'venerable 
garb  of  antiquity '  is  thrown  over  him,  be  bettor  known  and 
more  esteemed  than  at  the  present  period ;  though  even  now 
all  real  jlidges  of  musical  excellence  justly  appreciate  his 
best  productions.  He  was  decried  by  his  professional  con- 
temporaries, because  superior  to  most  of  them  in  genius, 
and  infinitely  beyond  them  in  education  and  in  those  at- 
tainments which  become  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  critic  too. 
and  wrote  as  well  as  said  caustic  things.  His  mind  was  of 
large  calibre ;  it  was  powerful  and  active ;  he  thought  for 
himself,  and  commonly  thought  right.  His  Thirty  Letter* 
on  various  Subjects,  and  his  fbur  Ages,  together  with 
Essays  on  various  Streets,  display  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  correctnesa  of  his  judgment,  and  the  originalltv 
of  nis  conceptions.  From  thw  volumes  music  is  not 
whoUy  excluded.  tl'<?Wy|j>gc'^g\?f^5TC''  pwtion  ol 
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them.  But  what  he  has  written  on  tiie  sulgeet  is  much  to  the 
point,  his  criticisiD  is  just,  and  be  hu  expressed  b»  opinions 
in  easy,  appropriafb  language.'  (AipptannU  to  Mtmeal 
labrartf.) 

Jackson  was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  sister  art  of  paint- 
ing he  chieliy  employed  bis  pencil  in  landscapes,  making 
his  flriend  Gainsborough  his  model ;  and  it  has  been  said, 
perhaps  rather  hyper^cally,  that  he  occasionally  imitated 
him  10  well,  as  almost  to  become  a  kind  of  rival.  This  very 
accomplished  man  died  at  the  age  of  73,  leaving  a  widow, 
two  sons,  and  a  dauKhtar.  One  of  his  aons  acoompanied 
Lord  Macartney  to  China ;  bis  name  and  farther  history 
have  eluded  our  inquiry.  The  other  son,  Francis  James, 
filled,  with  great  honour  to  himself  many  diplomatic  situ- 
ations; he  was  successively  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin, 
minista  plenipotentiary  at  Madrid,  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  United  States  of  America.  He  died 
some  vears  ago,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter. 

JACKS(^.  PORT.  [SiDWBY.l 

JA'COBI,  FREDERICK  HENRY,  a  philosophical 
writer  of  Germany,  was  hom  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1743,  and 
died  at  Munich,  10th  March,  1819.  He  was  distinguished, 
not  so  much  a*  the  author  of  a  peculiar  system  of  philo- 
lopb y,  as  for  the  mtical  acumen  mA  foroble  eloquence  with 
which  he  detected  and  exposed  the  inoobennces  and 
defects  of  the  prevailing  systmns,  of  which  ha  traced  the  in- 
evitable consequences  with  great  rigor  and  sagedty.  Origi- 
ginally  educated  for  a  mercantile  profession,  Jacobi  united 
the  pursuits  of  literature  to  those  of  commerce  until  his 
appointment  as  councillor  in  theHofkammer  of  his  native 
aty,  which  he  obtained  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Count  von 
GolstKD,  enaUed  him  to  indulge  his  natural  tastes  and  in- 
clination by  devoting  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
literature.  In  this  new  career  be  sought  to  combine  poetry 
with  philosophy,  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a  philo- 
sophical poem,  entitled  '  Friendship  and  Love,'  which  first 
appeared  in  1777,  but  was  republished  two  years  afterwards 
nnder  the  simpler  title  of '  Woldamar'  In  this  year  Jeoobi 
was  invited  to  Munich,  and  appointed  geheimiath,  in  which 
situation  he  evinced  the  honesty  an-1  mdapendenoe  of  bis 
eharaeier  by  exposir^  publicly  the  injurious  tendency  and 
imprudence  of  the  Bavarian  system  of  finance.  In  1781 
he  commenced  an'  able  controversy  with  Mendelsohn,  by  his 
wirk  *  On  the  Doctrine  of  Spinosa,'  which  he  farther  pro- 
secuted in  his  ■  Observatioi»  on  Mendelsohn's  Apology  Ibr 
tbe  Doctrine  of  Spinosa.'  By  the  essay,  entitled  <  Etavid 
Hume,  or  Idealism  and  Realism,'  he  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  fbllowers  of  Kant,  and  that  of  the  admirers  of 
Fiefate  hj  his  '  Sendschreiben  an  Fichte,'  whose  respect 
however,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  his  controversial  oppo- 
nents, be  secured  by  the  known  sincerity  of  his  character 
and  opinions.  When  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  French 
lavolutioii  extended  to  Germany,  Jaoohi  retired  toHoUtein, 
iriienee  he*TemoTed  successively  to  Wandsbeek  and  Ham- 
burg; Skom  the  latta  he  was  called,  in  1804,  to  Munich, 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  a[^inted  president,  in  1807.  This  dignity 
Jacobi  resigned  upon  attaining  his  70th  Tear.but  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  salary  and  emoluments.  Shortly  previously  his 
work  *  On  Divine  Things  and  on  Revelation  (Leipz.  181 1) 
bad  involved  him  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  Schelling, 
who,  in  his  answer,  which  bore  the  title  *  Memorial  to  the 
Work  on  Divine  Things,'  professed  to  give  the  real  position 
of  Jacobi  with  respect  to  science  and  theism,  or  in  other 
words,  to  philosopny  and  religion,  and  generally  to  litmi- 
tme.  Notwithstanding  the  unfiivourahle  estimate  which 
dits  great  philosopher  drew  thwein  of  the  literary  and  phi- 
kaopbieal  merits  of  Jaoobi,  he  still  maintains  a  high  rank 
■aang  siocere  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth ;  and  even 
it  exclusively  occupied  with  detached  speculations,  he  rathe; 
ftepared  than  established  a  system  of  philosophy,  the  pro 
fanndness  and  originality  of  his  views  have  furnished  mate- 
nals  of  which  more  systematic  mmds  have  not  scrupled 
to  avail  tbemsehes  for  tbe  construetion  of  their  own 

As  m  poet,  in  which  capacity  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  his 
(J<^n  George).  Jacobi  was  a  reflective  rather  than 
SB  imaginative  thinker.  His  poetical  merits  are  chiefly 
Mined  to  vividness  of  description  and  to  boldness  of  style. 
Biaphilocophical  writings,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  all 
MKifie  method,  are  lemarkable  tar  the  beautr  of  the  ex- 
ymimmt  whiah  U  somwyed  in  utam  1  ones  vigonnis  and 


harmonioas.  His  wws  of  philosophy,  as  far  as  ther  oan 
be  gathered  from  his  scattered  and  occasional  compositions 
on  the  subject,  were  rather  of  a  sceptical  than  of  a  dogma- 
tical character,  and  he  denied  the  possibility  of  certainty  in 
human  knowledge.  He  maintained  that  all  demonstrative 
systems  must  necessarily  lead  to  fatalism,  which  however  is 
irreconcileable  with  man's  bonsciousness  of  the  freedom  of 
bis  rational  nature.  The  general  system  »i  nature  indeed, 
and  man  bimselCso  ftras  heisapartofthv.iystem,  is  pure 
mechanism ;  but  in  man  there  is  uiMiuestioiiably  an  eneixy 
which  transcen<b  and  is  superior  to  sense,  or  that  fiuHil^ 
which  is  bound  up  with  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nature. 
This  higher  energy  is  liberty,  or  reason,  and  consequently 
sense  and  reason  distinguish  to  man  two  distinct  spheres  of 
his  activity — the  sensibleor  visible  world,  and  the  invisible  OT 
intelligible.  The  existence  of  these  worlds  no  more  admits 
of  demonstrative  proof  than  that  of  sense  and  reason  them- 
selves. Now  sense  and  reason  are  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate principles  of  all  intellectual  operations,  and  as  such 
legitimate  them,  while  they  themselves  do  not  receive  their 
legitimization  firom  aught  else ;  and  the  existence  of  sense 
and  reason  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  sensible  and 
intelligible  objects  about  which  they  are  conversant.  But 
this  existing  sj-stem  of  things  cannot  have  originally  pro- 
ceeded either  ftom  nature  or  from  men's  intellect  or  reason, 
for  both  nature  and  the  human  mind'  are  finite  and  condi* 
tionate,  and  there  must  be  someUiing  mflnite  and  uncon 
ditionate,  superior  to  and  independent  both  of  nature  and 
man,  to  be  the  source  and  principle  of  all  things.  This 
being  is  God.  Now  as  man's  liberty  consists  in  his  per- 
sonality or  absolute  individuality,  for  this  constitutes  his 
proper  essence,  while  tbe  mechanism  of  nature  is  hereby 
distinguished  flnm  man,  that  none  of  its  members  are  indi- 
vidual of  character,  therefore  that  which  is  superior  both  to 
nature  and  to  man  must  be  perfectly  and  supremely  indi- 
vidual ;  God  consequently  is  one  only,  and  strictly  personal. 
Moreovw,  as  the  ground  of  all  subsistence,  he  cannot  be 
without  subsistence ;  and  as  the  principle  of  reason,  he  can- 
not be  irrationaL  Of  the  existence  of  this  divine  intelli- 
^nce  however  all  direct  proof  is  as  impossible  as  a  demon- 
stration of  existence  simply.  Generally  indeed  nothing  can 
be  known  except  upon  testimony,  and  whatever  rests  on 
testimony  is  not  certainty  hut  faith,  and  such  a  foith  or 
belief,  when  its  object  is  the  existence  of  a  good  and  supreme 
being,  is  religion. 

Jacobi's  complete  works  have  been  published  in  6  vols., 
Leipz.  1819-20. 

JACOBINS  is  the  name  of  a  fe.ction  which  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
This  faction  origpinated  in  a  political  club  formed  at  Ver- 
sailles, about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  National 
Assembly,  and  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  deputies 
from  Britanny,  who  were  most  determined  against  the  court 
and  the  old  monarchy,  and  some  also  from  the  South  of 
France,  among  whom  was  Himbeau.  When  the  National 
Assembly  removed  its  sittings  to  Paris  (October  19,  1789), 
the  Breton  club  followed  it,  and  soon  after  established  their 
meetings  in  the  lately  suppressed  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  or 
Dominican  monks,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  club  and  the  powerful  party  which  grew  fVom 
it  assumed  the  name  of  Jacobins.  During  the  year  1790  the 
club  increased  its  numbers  by  admitting  many  men  known  for 
violent  principles,  which  tended  not  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  throne,  but  to  tbe  subversion  of  tbe  monarchy. 
A  schism  broke  out  between  these  and  the  original  Jaco- 
bins, upon  which  Danton,  Marat,  and  other  revolutionists 
seceded  tnm  the  club,  and  formed  thebiselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate dub  called  *Les  Cordeliers,*  from  their  meetings  be- 
ing held  in  a  suppressed  convent  of  Franciscan  friars. 
[Danton.]  Tliese  men  openly  advocated  massacre,  pro* 
scription,  and  confiscation,  as  the  means  of  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  1791  the  Cordeliers  reunited 
themselveswith  the  Jacobin  club,  firom  which  they  expelled 
the  less  fenatical  members,  sucb  as  Ixuis  Stanislas  Freron, 
Legendre,  and  others.  From  that  time,  and  especially  in 
the  following  year,  1792,  the  Jacobin  dub  assumed  the 
ascendency  over  the  legislature ;  the  measures  previously 
discussed  and  carried  in  the  club  being  forced  upon  the  as- 
sembly by  tbe  votes  of  the  numerous  Jacobin  members, 
and  by  the  out-door  influence  of  the  pikemen  of  tbe  suburbs, 
with  whom  the  club  was  in  dose  connexion.  The  attack 
on  the  Tuilwies  in  August,  1792,  the  massacres  of  the  fol- 
lowing September,  the  suppr^p^ip^t^^f^i^O^l^f^  ^ 
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OiB  meuures  of  the  reign  of  terror,  originated  vith  the  alab 
of  the  Jacobins.  [Coumittbe  op  Public  Sapbty.]  The 
club  had  affiliations  all  over  France.  After  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierra  in  July,  1794,  the  convention  passed  a  resolution 
fui'biddji.g  all  popular  assemblies  from  interfbrint^with  the 
iluliberattons  of  the  legislature.  The  Jacobins  however 
having  attempted  an  insurrection  in  NoTember,  1794.  in 
order  to  save  one  of  their  members,  Carrier,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  his  atrocities  at  Nantes,  the  eon- 
vention  ordered  the  club  to  be  shut  up ;  audLeeendre^  one  of 
its  former  members,  proceeded  with  an  armed  force  to  dis- 
solve the  meeting,  and  closed  the  hall.  The  spirit  of  the 
club  however  survived  in  its  numerous  adherents,  and  con- 
tinued to  struggle  against  the  l^slatureand  the  Executive 
Directory,  until  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  all  foetions,  and 
restored  order  in  France.  The  name  of  Jacobin  has  since 
continued  to  be  used,  though  often  improperly  applied,  like 
other  party  names,  to  denote  men  of  eittreme  democratical 
principles,  who  wish  for  the  subversion  of  monarchy  and  of 
all  social  distinctions,  and  are  not  OTW^cnipuUms  about  the 
means  of  effecting  their  object. 

JACOBITES.    [EuTTCBIAMt.]  * 

JADE,  a  name  which  has  been  fflren  to  wreral  mine- 
rals which  resemble  each  other  but  little,  except  in  oolour, 
and  therefore  it  is  one  which  it  would  be  well  should  fall 

titto  disuse. 

Serpentine,  nephrite,  and  Saussurite  have  all  been  de* 
scribea  under  the  name  of  jade.  Yu,  or  Chinese  jade,  is 
bupposed  to  be  prehnite. 

JAEN,  an  intendencia,  or  administrative  province,  of 
Spain,  once  a  Moorish  kingdom,  is  included  in  the  f^eofira- 
Ijhical  division  of  the  Peninsula  called  AuroALnsiA.  The 
province  of  Jaen  consists  in  great  measure  of  the  upper 
lasin  of  the  Guadalauivir,  and  of  the  numerous  streams 
which  contribute  to  tne  formation  of  that  river,  and  it  lies 
between  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north,  whieh  divides  it 
(torn  Castile,  the  great  southern  range  or  Sierra  Ne- 
vada on  the  south  towards  Granada,  and  the  Sierra  de 
Cazorla  on  the  east,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  other  two,  on  the  borders  of  Murcia.  To  the  west 
the  ground  slopes  with  the  course  of  the  Guadalquivir 
towards  Cordova.  Numerous  offsets  of  the  above  cnaios 
enter  and  cross  the  territory  of  Jaen  ;  such  are  the  Sierra 
do  Bedmar,  Sierra  de  Ubeda,  &c.  The  province  of  Jaen  is 
75  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  4000  square 
mdes,  with  a  population  of  277,000  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  71  pueblos  or  communes.  The  province  is  divided 
into  five  partidos  or  districts,  Jaen,  Andi^ar,  BaoEa,  Mar- 
ios, and  llbeda.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  extremely 
fertile,  but  very  imperfectly  cultivated.  The  produce  is 
wine,  oil,  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  every  kind;  honey 
and  silk  are  also  gathered.  The  mountains  abound  with 
rich  pastures ;  sheep  and  a  line  breed  of  horses  are  the 
principal  cattle  in  the  country.  Jaen,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  and  has 
19,000  inhabitants.  At  Cazalla,  south  of  Jaen,  are  mines  of 
lead  and  silver,  and  veins  of  copper  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  In  the  northern  part,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  is  the  German  colony  of  La  Carolina, 
founded  by  the  philanthropist  Olavides,  in  1767.  fMinano; 
Bowles  ;  Ponz  ;  Bourgoing.) 

JAEN.   [Ecuador,  vol.  ix,  p.  267.] 

JiERA,  or  JAERA.    [laopoDA,  vol.  xiii,  p.  55.] 

JAFFA.  [Syria.] 

JAFFNAPATAM,  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of 
Jaffna  in  the  islandvof  Ceylon,  is  situated  in  9"  47'  N.  lat 
and  80°  9'  £.  long. ;  21$  miles  north  ftom  Colombo,  and 
296  south-west  from  Madras.  It  possesses  a  large  fort  built 
in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  five  bastions,  famished  with 
a  broad  moat  and  an  extensive  glacis;  and  having  within 
its  walls  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  a  com- 
mandant's house,  and  some  other  good  buildings,  besides 
barracks  and  accommodations  for  soldiers.  The  town  stands 
to  the  eastward  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  oontains 
several  broad  parallel  streets  intersected  by  smaller  ones. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  with  brick.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  formerly  consisted 
of  the  Dutch  and  their  descendants,  but  since  the  British 
conquest  many  have  emigrated  to  different  parts  of  the 
island,  and  some  have  gone  to  Batavia.  The  boxaar  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  neenssaries  (tf  lifo  at  a  ohe^ 
ntt«  In  the  neiKhbowcliood  thsn  is  a  ehimk  hslengiDg  to 


the  Tunul  Protestants,  called  St  John's,  in  whleli  ths 
Tamnl  etdonial  chaplain  of  the  distriot  offici^ee.  The 
Hindus  have  a  1am  temple  in  the  neighbourine  town  of 
Wannapanny,  which  for  exceeds  in  grandeur  all  the  rest  in 
the  province.  It  is  ornamented  with  an  aoeumulation  of 
small  towers,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  having  a  large  eatC' 
way.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  one  Wytt  Ongs 
Chetty,  about  forty  years  ago.  There  is  a  band  ta  daneii^ 
gills  attuhed  to  the  ten^e,  who  adimi  the  ivoeessiom 
widi  their  dsaeing. 

Jaffhapatam  is  not  aeeesaible  to  vessels  of  any  eonaider- 
able  ate,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  The 
cargoes  of  the  larger  vessds  are  unloaded  at  Kaib,  and 
conveyed  up  to  the  town  in  small  boats. 

Jafniapatam  is  the  seat  of  a  f^vemment  agent,  who  ii 
deputy  fiscal,  and  of  a  provincial  judge,  who  are  gentletnen 
of  the  civil  service.  They  form  a  minor  oouit,  to  decide  on 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  iht  snbordhmte  magiitntes  of 
the  province  of  Jaffna. 

JAGANATH.  [JuGomfAUTH.] 

JAGBR.  (Ornithology.)  [Labumb.] 

JAGUAR.  [LBOPASna.] 

JAINAS,  a  relunoua  sect  of  the  Hindus.  TIm  name  ■ 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  jma,  '  vielorioiu,*  whieh  is  the 
generic  name  of  tin  deifled  saints  ai  this  seet 

The  Jainas  are  very  numerous  in  the  soiUhem  and  wBstem 
provinces  of  Hindustan ;  tbey  are  principally  «^aged  in 
commerce,  and  from  tbeir  wealth  and  influence  form  a  very 
important  division  of  the  population  of  the  coi^ntry.  The 
history  and  opinions  of  this  sect  are  also  interestinff  firom 
their  striking  similarity  to  the  chief  peculiarities  ai  the  lell- 
gion  of  Buddha.  Ilie  earliest  information  eoneeminf  tiiis 
sect  was  given  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,' 
in  an  *  Account  of  the  Jains,  collected  from  a  priest  of  this 
sect,  at  Mudgeri.  translated  for  Major  Mackeniie ;'  in '  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Jains,*  by  Dr  Buchanan ;  and  in  '  Obaer- 
vationa  on  the  sect  of  Jains,'  by  Colebrooke.  Bevw^ 
partieulan  oonoeming  tbem  are  also  given  in  Buchanan's 
'  Journey  from  Madras  through  Mysore.*  &c. ;  WilkA 
'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  South  of  India  ;*  in  the  work  o# 
the  Abbd  dn  Boia;  and  in  Ward's  *  View  of  the  Histon; 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindus.*  Information  still 
more  imnortant  is  given  in  the  1st  volume  of  the '  Trans^e- 
tions  of  uie  Royal  Asiatic  Socie^.'  by  Colebrooke,  *  On  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Hindus by  }S.d.]ac  Delamain.  *  On  the 
Srfiwaks,  or  Jains;'  by  Colebrooke,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
Col.  Franklin,  '  On  Inscriptions  in  Jain  Temples  in  Behar;' 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  '  On  the  Sriwaks,  or  Jain«;'  and  also  in 
the  2nd  vi^ume  of  the  Transactions,  by  Mijur  Todd. '  On 
the  Religious  Establishment  in  Mewar.'  But  the  most 
complete  aoocount  of  this  sect  is  given  by  Prof.  Wilson,  in 
his'Sketchof  the  ReligbusSeota  of  the  Hindus.'  UU.Btt^ 
vol.  xvii.) 

A  view  of  the  literature  of  the  Jainas  is  given  by  Wilson 
in  his  *  Descriptive  Catalt^e  of  the  MSB.,  &o.,  of  Col. 
Mackenzie,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144-163.  The  Jainas  have  their 
own  Purfioas  and  other  religious  works,  which  are  principally 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Tdrthankaras,  or  deified  teachers 
of  the  sect.  The  chief  Pur£naa  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Jina  Sena  Achftrya,  who  was  probably  the 
spiritual  preceptor  of  Amc^haversha,  kln^  of  Kfincht,  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  They 
have  also  their  own  works  on  astronomy,  astrology,  medicine, 
the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  universe^  <^  which  a  list  is  given  in  Wilson's  *  Desorip- 
tive  Catalorue.*  '  But  the  list  Uiere  given  is  very  fkr  from 
indudi^  the  whole  of  Jain  literature,  or  even  a  considerable 
proportion.  The  books  there  alluded  to  are  in  foot  confined 
to  Southern  India,  and  are  written  in  Sanskrit  or  the 
dialects  of  the  peninsula ;  but  evwy  province  of  Hindustan 
can  produce  Jain  compositions,  either  in  Sanskrit  or  its 
vernacular  idiom ;  whilst  many  of.the  books,  and  especially 
those  that  may  he  regarded  as  their  Scriptural  autboritiea. 
are  written  in  the  Prakrit  or  Magadhi,  a  dialect  which, 
with  the  Jains  as  well  as  the  Bauddbas,  is  considered  to  be 
the  appropriate  vehicle  of  their  sacred  literature.'  (Wilson, 
As.  Ret^  vol.  xvii.,  p.  242-3.)  The  Jainas  are  also  said  to 
have  a  number  of  winrks  willed  Siddhdnlas  and  Agamna. 
which  are  to  them  what  the  Vedas  are  to  the  BrahmaniccLl 
Hindus. 

The  Jainas  are  considered  by  the  Brahmans  to  form  no 
part  of  the  Hindu  church.  The  principal  pMnts  of  difier- 
eooe  batmsn  tlmm  ^..^^^^^^.^^m^-^ 
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1st  a  ileoial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Vedas ;  2dly.  the 
worship  of  certain  holy  mortals  who  have  acquired  by  self- 
mortiScation  and  penance  a  power  which  renders  them 
■operior  to  the  gods;  and  3dly,  extreme  tenderness  for 
■nunal  li^  These  doctrines  and  customs  are  essentially 
the  aaane  as  those  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Jainas  do  not 
entirely  reject  the  gods  <^  the  Hindu  mythology ;  but  they 
.  consider  them  greatly  inferior  to  the  Jinas,  who  are  the 
objects  of  their  religious  adoration.  The  Jainas  enumerate 
72  mortals  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  Jinas 
by  their  virtue  and  aelf-morfifleation ;  of  whom  24  belong 
to  the  fenner  age,  24  to  the  present,  and  24  to  the  age  to 
come.  The  statues  of  all  or  part  of  these  are  in  all  their 
temples,  sculptured  in  black  or  white  marble.  They  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  colour  and  stature :  two 
are  represented  as  red,  two  as  white,  two  as  blue,  two  as 
black,  and  the  rest  as  of  a  golden  hue  or  yellowiish-brown. 
Of  these  Jinas  the  most  celebrated  are  PSrsvan£tha  and 
Hah&vira.  who  alone  can  be  regarded  as  having  any  his- 
toried  existenee.  The  last  Jina  is  said,  according  to  some 
aecoants,  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  about  b.c. 
500 ;  but,  according  to  others,  about  B.C.  663,  two  hundt«d 
and  flftf  years  after  the  preceding  Jina  PSrsvanfitha ;  but 
these  dates,  in  common  with  most  others  in  ewly  Hindu 
history,  are  very  uncerlain. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Buddhism  and  Jinism 
are  more  antient  than  the  Brahmanical  religion ;  but 
several  arguments  have  already  been  brought  forward  in 
another  part  of  this  work  which  render  this  hypothesis  ex- 
ceedingly improbable.  [Buddha^  vol.  v.,  p.  526-7,]   It  has, 
on  the  cot^trary,  been  maintained  with  greater  probability, 
from  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Jinism  in  the  antient 
ftshmanical  and  Buddhistic  works,  and  from  the  compa- 
ratively lat^dateof  all  inscriptions  and  monuments  relating 
to  the  Jainas  \diieh  have  yet  been  discovered,  none  being 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  that  the  sect  of  the*  Jainas. 
did  not  become  of  any  importance  till  the  e^hth  or  ninth 
centnry  of  the  Christian,  ssra.    The  striking  similarity 
between  the  Buddhists  and  Jainas  renders  it  probable  that 
they  bad  the  same  origin ;  and  that  Jinism  is  merely  another 
form  of  Buddhism,  accommodated  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
&afamauiical  Hindus.   In  the  southern- provinces  of  Hin- 
dnsCao.  where  the  Jainas  are  the  most  numerous,  the  dis- 
tinetion  of  castes  is  preservAl  among  this  sect;   but  it 
mears  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that  originally 
th^  had  no  distinction  of  caste ;  and  even  in  the  present 
isf,  in  the  upper  provinces,  the  Jainas  all  profess  to  be  of 
one  easte.  namely,  the  Vaisyas,  which  is  e^ivalent  to  their 
baiw  of  no  caste  at  alL   The  Jainas  alio  allow  Brahmens 
to  officiate  as  the  priests  of  their  temples.   The  period  in 
which  ve  have  supposed  Jinism  to  hare  first  risen  into 
importance  corresponds  with  the  time  in  which  the  Budd- 
hHds  were  finally  expelled  from  Hindustan.  (Wilson's 
SfoukHt  Dietionan/t  lat  edit.,  preface,  pp.  xv.-xx.)  It 
therefore  appears  probable  that  those  Buddhists  who  were 
sUowetl  to  remain  adopted  the^opinions  and  pmclices  of 
Jioisai,  which  m^y  previousljr  have  existed  as  an  insignifi- 
cant divisian  of  the  Buddhistic  faith.   In  the  eleventh  and 
I"  tvidfth  oraturies  the  religion  of  the  Jainas  appears  to  have 
;  been  more  widely  difi'used  than  at  any  ether  period.  Many 
,  priaees  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  embraced  this 
I  |Uth;  but  it  gradually  lost  muchofitspowerand  influence, 
■a  eMMaqnence  of  the  rapid  prepress  of  the  Vaidinavas  and 
Satras.  XHiin>n«TAN,  viA.  xii.,  p.  833.] 

The  Jainaa  were  antiently  called  Armttast  and  are  divided 
isle  two  sects,  of  which  the  former  is  called  Vivasanas, 
MaktaTaaanas,  MucktSmbaras,  or  Digambaras,  inireference 
to  the  nakedness  of  this  c«der ;  and  the  latter  Swetfimbaras, 
in  while,*  because  the  teachers  of  this  sect  wear 
4iie  ffvments.  The  former  are  the  more  antient.  In 
^  earij  phflosophical  writings  of  the  Hindus,  in  which 
4b  Jainas  are  mentioned,  they  are  almost  always  called 
npmbaras,  or  Nagnas,  *  naked.*  The  term  Jaina  rarely 
aeMii,  and  that  of  Swetdmbara  still  more  rarely.  These 
t«s  wets,  though  differing  ftom  each  other  in  very  few 
paUi;  o|^»oae  one  another  with  the  bitterest  animosity. 
A  fcv  yeftfs  ago  the  British  government  at  Benares  was 
^Gged  to  eall  in  the  military  to  put  down  a  riot  in  the  eity, 
«M  hvi  been  produced  b^  the  quarrels  of  these  sects. 

Ihe  iatnsa  are  also  divided  into  Yatis  and  Sritvakas, 
Hncdand  lay ;  the  former  of  whom  suhsiit  upon  the  alms 
«f  tfaskoer.  The  religious  ritttal  of  the  Jainas  is  very  sim- 
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pie.  The  Yatis  dispense  with  acts  of  devotion  at  theii 
pleasure  ^  and  the  Srivakas  are  only  bound  to  visit  a  temple 
daily,  where  some  of  the  images  of  the  Jinas  are  erected, 
and  make  a  trifling  offerii^  of  fruit  and  flowers,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  prayer,  lue  Jaina  temi^  are  generally 
Bupertor  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  which  belong  to  tlM 
Brahmanical  religion.  Ksfaop  Heher  (/ounia2.  i.,  p.  892> 
has  given  us  an  account  of  his  visit  to  one  of  these  temples, 
from  which  strangers  are  usually  excluded  widi  jeuous 
precautions.  '  The  priest  led  us,*  he  says,  *  into  a  succes- 
sion of  six  small  rooms,  with  an  altar  at  the  end  of  each,  not 
unlike  those  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  with  a  little  niche 
on  one  side,  resembling  what  in  such  churches  they  call 
the  piscina.  In  the  centre  of  each  room  was  a  large  tray 
with  rice  and  ghee  strongly  perfumed,  apparently  as  an  oifer- 
ing,  and  men  seated  on  their  heels  on  the  floor,  with  their 
hands  folded  as  in  prayer  or  religious  contemplation.  Over 
each  of  the  altars  was  an  altar-piece,  a  large  bas-relief  in 
marble,  containing,  the  first  five,  the  last  in  succession 
twenty-five  figures,  all  of  men  sitting  cross-lened,  one  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  test,  and  represents  as  a  negro. 
He,  the  fffiest  said,  vras  their  god ;  the  rest  were  the^  dif- 
ferent bodies  he  had  assumed  at  different  enocbs,  when  he 
had  become  incarnate  to  instruct  mankind.  The  doctrines  he 
had  delivered  on  these  occasions  make  up  their  theolc^, 
and  the  progress  which  any  one  has  made  in  these  myste- 
ries entitles  him  to  worship  in  one  fX  more  the  tuceeB- 
sive  apartments  which  were  shown  us.* 

The  moral  code  of  the  Jainas  is  expressed  in  five  Mahd- 
vraiat,  or  'great  duties:'  1st,  refraining  from  iinury  to 
life;  2nd,  truth;  3rd,  honesty;  4th, chastity ;  5th, n-eedoin 
from  worldly  desires.  There  are  also  four  Dhermtu,  or 
'  merits :'  liberality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  penance. 

JALAP.  rCoNvoLvoLua  Jalafa-I 

JALAPA.  rMsxical 

JALISCO.  tMBXico.1 

JALLOFFS,  or  YALLOFFS,  are  a  negro  tribe  who 
occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  country  between  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  They  are  considered  as  the  finest 
race  of  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  they  are  toll  and  well 
made,  their  features  are  regular,  and  their  physiognomy 
open.  Though  bordering  on  the  Foolahs  ana  Mandingos 
they  differ  from  both,  not  only  in  language,  but  in  fetitures. 
The  noses  of  the  Jalloffs  are  not  so  much  depressed  nor 
the  lips  so  protuberant  as  among  the  generality  of  Africans, 
but  their  skin  is  of  the  deepest  black.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
useful  arts,  especially  in  the  mannfkcture  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  they  make  better  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Though  Mohammedans  they  have  not  adopted  Hhb  system 
of  the  Arabic  numbers,  but  count  only  up  to  five,  so  tliat  six 
is  expressed  among  them  by  five  and  one,  seven  by  five  and 
two,  and  so  on.  Iney  are  divided  into  several  independent 
states,  or  kingdoms,  which  are  frequently  at  war  either  with 
their  neighbours  or  with  each  other.  (Mungo  Park's  First 
Travels  into  the  Interior  qf  AJHca\  Golberry  s  Fragments.) 

JAMAICA,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  most 
important  possessbn  of  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
tends from  76°  15'  to  78°  25'  W.  long.,  and  from  1 7°  40'  to 
18°  SO'  N.  lat.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  150 
miles,  and  its  width  may  on  .an  average  be  40  miles.  It 
contains,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson's  survey,  2,724,262 
acres,  or  4256  square  miles,  and  is  mudi  less  in  extent  than 
the  county  of  liork.  Only  1.100.000  acres  are  stated  to  be 
under  cultivation. 

The  surfoee  'of  this  idand  is  very  uneven,  and  the  tracts 
which  are  level  probably  occupy  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
its  area,  but  it  is  only  the  eastern  part  that  can  properly  he 
called  mountainous.  This  part  is  almost  entirely  filled  up 
by  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  principal  ridge  occupies  the 
middle  of  it,  and  runs  nearly  east  and  west.  This  rongo 
varies  &om  5000  to  6000  feet  in  elevation  ;  its  sumtuit  is  in 
some  places  so  narrow  as  not  to  be  more  than  three  or  four 
yards  across.  Its  numerous  offsets  run  south  and  south- 
east, or  north  and  north-west.  On  one  of  the  latter  offsets 
rise  three  peaks,  of  which  the  most  northm*  and  tiie  highest 
attains  an  elevation  of  7 1 50  feet  above  the  sea.  Hie  western 
boundary  of  this  mountain-region  is  formed  by  a  ridge, 
runningaoroas  the  whole  island  firom  south-east  to  norai- 
west.  This  ridse  begins  on  the  south  at  Yallah  Pomt,  and 
tnminates  to  the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Agua 
Alta,  Wagwater  river.  It  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
frequently  to  2fl00  and  3000  foef  and  ^'  Catherine's  Jffwb. 
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at  the  point  wh«m  it  is  united  to  the  range  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  is  4500  fNtt  above  the  sea'Ierel.  The  declivities 
of  the  mountains  are  rather  steep,  partly  bare,  and  partly 
covered  with  woods,  but  the  level  summits  are  generally  over- 
grown with  trees.  The  vnlleys  are  mostly  narrow,  and  con- 
tain but  little  level  ground,  with  the  exception  the  vale 
of  Bath,  which  extends  about  eight  miles  ftom  the  town  of 
that  name  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plantain  Garden  river,  near 
the  jiromonttny  of  Morant  Point,  the  most  eastern  cape  of 
the  island.  This  vale  Is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  covered  with  sugar  plantations. 

West  of  the  range  in  which  S.  Catherine's  Peak  stands 
the  mountains  subside,  and  are  divided  &om  those  farther 
west  by  a  depression  which  extends  across  the  island  over 
the  plun  of  Liguanea  and  the  hilly  country  which  encloses 
the  banks  of  the  Wagwater  river.  Yet  north  of  the  plain 
the  country  seems  to  be  lOOO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or 
nearly  so.  The  greatest  plain  in  the  island  is  that  of  Ligu- 
anea,  which  begins  a  few  miles  east  of  Kingston,  and  ex- 
tends westward  to  a  point  west  of  Old  Harbour,  a  ditttance 
of  about  thirty  miles:  its  average  breadth  is  about  five 
miles.  The  western  portion  of  this  plain  has  a  considerable 
inclination.  It  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  the  Palisados, 
a  sand-bank  several  miles  in  length,  which  joins  tlie  town 
of  Fort  Royal  to  the  mainland  <S  the  island.  A  part  of 
this  plain  consists  of  savannahs,  or  natural  pasture-ground, 
covered  with  nass.  West  of  Port  Henderson  a  range  of 
low  hills  called  Healthshire  Hills  lie  betwen  the  plain  and 
the  sea. 

The  plain  of  Liguanoa  is  divided  from  the  plain  uf  Vere 
by  a  narrow  range  of  low  hills,  which  approach  the  sea 
west  of  Old  Harbour,  near  Salt  River  Bay.  The  plain  of 
Vere  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  about  18  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  7  or  8  miles.  On  the  south- 
east of  this  pluin  is  the  Portland  Ridge,  which  terminates 
iu  Portland  Point,  the  most  southern  cape  of  Jamaica. 
On  the  north-west  it  is  joined  by  the  Mile  Gully,  a  pic- 
turesque valley,  several  miles  in  length,  tra%'er=ed  by  the 
upper  eoune  of  the  Minho  river.  The  soil  of  the  plain  of 
Vere  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  mostly  used  as  pasture- 
ground. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  these  plains  on  the  north 
rise  with  a  steep  and  abrupt  ascent,  but  they  do  not  attain 
a  great  elevation,  hardly  any  summit  being  3000  feet  high, 
and  most  of  them  not  2000  feet.  These  mountains  do  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  country,  hut  enclose  valleyis  of  coii- 
siderable  extent  and  fertility,  and  the  basin  of  St.  Thomas- 
in-tho-Vale,  a  plain  embosomed  in  hills,  about  9  miles 
long  and  2^  miles  across,  which  is  covered  with  sugar 
plantations,  and  is  very  fertile.  Towards  the  northern 
coast  the  mountains  sink  down  into  low  and  well-wooded 
hills. 

The  mountains,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
island  west  of  the  ha»n  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale^  do  not 
■  rise  much  higher  than  those  which  enclose  the  basin. 
Theu  mean  elevation  fUls  short  of  2000  feet,  and  few  of 
their  summits  attain  more  than  that  elevation.  The  highest 
seems  to  be  the  Peak  near  Blewfield^  not  fkr  from  the 
southern  coast,  which  rises  to  2560  feet.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  ridges  do  not  extend  in  one  general  line,  but  mter- 
sect  each  other  in  various  direr^tion,  so  as  to  form  valleys, 
which  open  to  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass.  Near  the 
central  line  of  the  island,  the  hills  present  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  limestone  formation,  of  which  they  consist! 
Caverns  occur  in  several  places,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  extensive.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills  are  also  cavities 
and  depressions,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent.  The 
water  which  runs  down  from  the  hills  or  falls  into  these 
cavities  during  the  rains  forms'small  rivers,  which  flow  for 
a  short  distuee  and  then  disappear  in  sink-holes,  and 
sometimes  come  again  to  the  surfiuw  and  i^;sdn  sink.  These 
districts  are  only  provided  with  running  water  during 
the  rains,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  tanks  or  cisterns,  in  which  they  collect  the  rain- 
water for  the  dry  seasons.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
island  the  level  grounds  are  not  of  great  extent.  The 
largest  plains  are  the  Pedro  Plains,  near  Great  Pedro 
Point,  and  the  Savanna  la  Mar,  towards  South  Negril 
Point,  the  most  western  cape  of  the  island.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  these  plains  is  low  and  covered  with 
swamps.  No  plains  occur  on  the  northern  coast.  The 
country  between  Montego  Bay  on  the  west  and  St.  Ann's 
Bay  on  tho  east  consists  only  of  low  though  atmipt  and 


precipitous  hills;  the  nlteys  between  dieiii  are  covered 

with  high  forest-trees,  which  exhibit  a  very  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

Except  the  districts  which  lie  within  the  limestone  fbcma- 
tion  above  mentioned,  Jamaica  has  the  advantage  of  being 
well  watered  by  numerous  riven,  rivulets,  and  springs.  None 
of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  except  the  Black  River,  in  tho 
parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  by  which  goods  are  brought  down  and 
carried  up  about  30  miles  in  flat- bottomed  boats  and  canoes. 
But  the  other  rivera  are  of  great  importance  for  the  water 
which  they  supply  fiv  the  irrigation  of  the  plantation^  the 
numerous  mills  which  they  turn,  and  the  beauty  and  inte- 
rest that  they  give  to  the  country  through  which  they  flow. 
Some  of  them  form  beautifol  cascades. 

The  want  of  river  navigation  can  hardly  he  felt  in  ar 
island  like  Jamaica,  which  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than 
500  miles,  in  which  hardly  any  place  is  more  than  30  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  whose  shores  are  sufficiently  indented  to 
supply  it  with  numerous  harbours  and  other  shelten  for 
shipping.  There  are  30  principal  harbours,  beaidee  more 
than  double  that  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and  coves,  capable 
oraffording  more  or  less  shelter  to  vessels.  The  safest  and 
most  capacious  of  the  harbours  are  those  of  Port  Morant, 
Kingston,  and  Old  Harbour  on  the  southern,  and  those  of 
Lucia  and  St.  Antonio  on  the  northern  shores. 

The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  considered  exceedingly  hot, 
but  this  is  only  the  case  in  the  lower  plains  along  the  south- 
ern coast   Tlie  mean  heat  of  the  summer  months  (from 
J une  to  November)  is  about  80*,  whilst  the  mean  heat  of  the 
other  six  months  does  not  exceed  7S*.  In  summer  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  rises  to  96°,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  to  1 00°   In  winter  it  sinks  to  69°.  But  the'changes  of 
the  temperature  are  very  slow  and  gradual,  the  di&rence  be 
tweeu  noon  and  midnight  rarely  exceeding  d^orfi".  The  mean 
heat  oi>  the  hills,  which  are  1000  feet  and  upwards  above  tbe 
sea,  in  summer  is  stated  to  be  73°,  and  in  winter  between  70° 
und  72°,  though  the  thermometer  occasionally  sinks  to  55", 
and  on  the  higher  mountains  even  to  48°.    Snow  has  never 
been  observed,  even  on  the  must  elevated  peaks;  hail  is  not 
a  rare  occurrence  on  them,  but  it  melts  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  ground.   The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  salu- 
brious on  the  north  side  of  the  island  than  on  the  south. 
The  heat  of  the  low  coast  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
daily  sea-breeze,  which  seu-in  generallv  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  ceases  only  towards  sunset   Its  salu- 
brious effects  are  so  obvious, 'that  it  has  obtained'  from  the 
seamen  the  name  of  the  doctor.    During  the  hottest  port 
of  the  day,  andsn  the  most  sultry  montwi,  a  succession  of 
light  flying  clouds  continually  pass  over  the  sun,  and,  by 
interrupting  its  rays,  contribute  to  moderate  the  heat 

In  Jumuica  there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seastms. 
Tht:  spring  rains  begin  some  time  after  the  sun  has  passed 
the  equator,  in  the  middle  of  April  or  b^inning  of  May. 
But  in  these  months  the  rains  are  generally  partial,  and 
come  down  only  in  showers :  the  dry  weaxher  frequently 
continues  to  the  month  of  June,  especially  on  tbe  southern 
side  of  the  island.   The  heavy  rains  commence  m  Jane  « 
even  later,  and  last  about  two  months ;  tbey  are  by  Ihr  the 
most  violent  of  all  that  occur  during  the  year,  and  at  this 
time  the  air  is  most  intolerably  sult^.   This  intense  heat, 
joined  to  a  still  breathless  atmosphere,  is  a  presage  of  the 
approaching  torrents.   The  clouds  hastUy  gather,  and  fwm 
into  a  compact  mass,  overspreading  tbe  eky,  which  just 
before  was  cloudless  and  serene.    A  tremendous  peei  al 
thunder  bursts  from  these  dark  clouds,  and  in  a  few  mi&utes 
the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  of  which  no  one  can  form  an 
idea  who  has  not  witnessed  them.   During  the  continuanee 
of  the  rain  tbe  heaves  are  rent  with  incessant  peals  of 
thunder  and  quick  and  vivid  flashes  of  Ugbtning.  These 
rains  set  in  regularly  every  day,  and  continue  from  two  lu 
three  hours,  sometimes  for  the  space  of  several  we^u. 
Sometimes  very  heavy  rain  descenos  for  several  days  and 
nights  with  little  intermissitm.   Tlieautumnot  or/a«ratw, 
OB  they  are  called  by  the  planters,  come  in  October  and  No- 
vember :   they  are  by  no  means  so  heavy  as  those  of  the 
spring,  nor  are  they  usually  accompanied  with  thunder  aad 
lightning,  but  they  ore  often  attended  with  heavy  gusts  at 
wind  from  the  north.  In  the  mountains  the  rains  are  earlier, 
more  fVeiyient,  and  more  heavy  thui  in  the  low  country. 

Jamaica  is  from  time  to  time  visited  by  those  terridc  pheno- 
mena called  hurricanes.  They  generally  set  in  from  the  Dwth 
or  north-west,  hut  only  in  tne  summer  months  between 
the  two  rainy  seasons*  which ^QUtW  ve^eiefore  called 
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A*  boRiDuie  BKHitha  in  the  W«st  Indies.  They  are 
■uiull]'  iucc«eded  by  long  droughts,  by  vhich  those  crops 
which  ue  spared  oj  the  tempest  are  arrested  in  their 
growth,  aad  a  &iiium  is  the  oonsequaiioe.  But  hurri- 
canes  occur  less  flretinently  in  Jamaica  than  in  the  Lester 
Antillea. 

ilhm  low  tcKOts  along  the  coast  are  unhealthy*  but  the  hilly 
Mid  mountainoos  ooun^  is  niu<^  less  so.  The  most  com- 
mon diseaaes  are  the  yellow  fever,  common  bilious  fever, 
and  the  typhus  fever ;  the  first  is  by  far  the  moat  dostruc- 
tire.  eepecuaUy  to  new  comers,  who  are  not  yet  inured  to 
the  clitnate. 

The  staple  articles  of  the  island  occupy  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  industry  of  the  agriculturist,  but  he 
does  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  several  kinds  of  grain,  of 
ground  provisions,  and  even  of  grassea  for  the  numerous 
bends  of  rattlo  which  are  kept.  Sugar,  rum,  and  molasses 
S>rm  by  fitr  the  moat  important  articles  of  export  The  sugar 
plantations  are  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially  in 
the  lower  and  warmer  tracts  of  the  island.  On  the  hills  and 
their  declivities  coffee  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  Next 
to  these  the  pimento  plantations  supply  the  most  important 
article  of  export.  Arrowroot,  indigo,  which  formerly  was 
much  more  cultivated  than  at  present,  ginger,  turmerio,  and 
cacao  are  also  cultivated.  The  laat-mentioned  article  has 
been  gradually  neglected,  and  atpreaentHttlemoreisraiset^ 
than  IS  sufficient  ror  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  castor-oil  is  produced,  but  the 
greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  island.  Tobacco  is  only 
cultivated  by  the  negroes  for  their  own  use,  and  it  is  in- 
ftrior  to  that  of  Cuba. 

No  kind  of  European  c<»n  is  raised  in  Jamaica.  Indian 
corn  is  muvmally  cultivated,  and  yiel^  an  abundant  pro- 
duce ;  two  and  even  three  crops  of  it  can  be  raised  within 
the  y«ar.  Guinea-corn  is  not  much  raised  on  the  north 
side  of  tho  island,  hut  in  some  districts  on  the  south  the 
negroes  ohielly  subsist  on  this  grain,  which  is  adapted  to 
resut  the  two  greatest  obstacles  to  vegetation,  poverty  of 
•oil  and  drought  Rice  could  be  raised  on  tho  low  and 
marshy  lands,  but  it  is  not  an  object  of  attention. 

A  variety  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  roots  cultivated  in 
this  island  are  called  by  the  name  o! ground  provisions ;  such 
as  the  yam  (Dioscorea  alata),  cassaA'a  (Jatropha  Manihot), 
the  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  Batatas),  and  some  other 
roots.  As  these  roots  are  not  liable  to  sustain  very  severe 
injury  from  the  frequent  storms,  or  the  hurricanM,  every 
plantation  his  several  acres  planted  with  such  provi- 
sions, over  and  ahove  the  negro-gionnda  and  the  plantain- 
walka. 

A  few  kinds  of  grass  are  cultivated  for  cattle.  The  most 
important  is  the  Guioeapgrasa,  a  hardy  plant,  which  covers 
the  rugged  and  stony  portions  irf  land,  and  yields  three  and 
sometimes  four  cuttings,  or  as  many  grazings,  in  the  year. 
The  Scotch  grass  grows  with  great  luxuriance  by  the  sides 
of  the  rivers  aitd  other  moist  situations;  but  it  cannot  be 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent 

None  of  the  European  flruits  arrive  at  perfection  except 
grapes.  Apples  are  of  very  inferior  qutdity  and  peaches 
rarely  produce  fruit.  No  olhar  kinds  succeed  in  any  degree 
except  a  few  tolerable  strawberries.  But  there  is  a  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  other  delicious  fruits,  as  the  pine- 
^1^  the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  pom^ranate,  the 
%  the  granadilla,  the  sapodilla,  the  atar-tppl^  the  sweet- 
sop,  the  sweet-lemon,  the  citron,  the  avocado-pear  &c. 
Several  exotics  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  sixty 

C\,  as  the  mango,  the  eherimoyer,  the  bread-frait,  &c. 
the  most  important  is  the  plantain,  or  banana,  which 
is  extensively  eultrrated  on  every  plantation. 

The  fbrests  of  Jamaica  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
iBost  valuable  woods.  Some  of  them,  which  are  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish,  are  too  hard  to  be  used  in  cabinet- 
voik.   The  most  beautifiil  woods  for  such  work  are  the 
mshogany,  the  bread-nut  hearts,  and   the  satin-wood. 
The  Jamaica  mahc^any  is  superior  to  that  of  Cuba  or 
Bdiiie,  bat  there  are  not  many  maht^anr-trees  now  remain- 
The  breod-nut  tree  is  still  abundant  in  most  parts, 
eedar  tree  attains  a  great  size,  but  it  is  not  ofM  fine  a 
grain  as  that  of  the  Levant.  Other  trees  produce  dye-woods, 
M  the  flistic,  the  li^wood.  &e.    The  eotton-tree  is  the 
W{est  of  all,  but  is  only  used  for  making  canoed,  which 
vthtdlowed  out  from  the  trunks;  its  cotton  is  employed 
ftr  stitlBoit  beds.  The  bamboo  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cul- 
Vnkd.   The  cabbage-palm  (areea  oleraoea)  md  the  ooeoa- 


Dut-tree  are  the  most  useftil  trees  of  the  palm  tribe.  Not- 
withstanding this  abundance  of  useful  trees,  white  oak  ii 
imported  for  rum-^tmcheons,  and  considerable  quantities  ol 

Eine  of  all  dimensions  from  the  United  States,  this  wood 
eing  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  native  timber. 
The  horned  cattle  are  very  numerous,  oxen  being  em- 
ployed in  the  waggons,  which  bring  down  the  produce  to 
the  wharfs,  and  also  in  carts  and  in  the  plough.  The  horses 
are  of  a  middle  size,  hardy  and  active,  but  only  fitted  for 
the  saddle  and  harness.  Mules  are  numerous,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  sugar-mills  and  in  conveying  the  siuar-canes  to 
the  works.  Sheep  and  goats  abound  ;  many  of  the  former 
ha\-e  no  fleece,  and  are  covered  with  hair,  like  goats. 
Hogs  are  very  plentiful :  they  are  of  a  smaller  size  than 
the  English  hog,  but  their  flesh  is  superior  in  delicacy  to 
the  British  or  American  pork.  AI]  kinds  of  poultry  are 
raised  in  the  greatest  abundance,  excepting  geese  and  the 
common  duck.  But  the  muscovy-duok,  tne  turkey,  the 
guinea-fowl,  and  the  common-fhwl  thrive  ve'r^  well.  Do- 
mestic pigeons  likewise  abound.  Rats  exist  m  incredible 
numbers,  and  destroy  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  sugar- 
canes  throughout  the  island.  Fish  abound  in  the  sea  and 
rivers.  The  alligator  appears  in  some  of  the  laigest  of  the 
rivers,  but  does  not  attack  men. 

No  metal  bat  lead  is  known  to  exist  ^lere  are  some 
salt-springs. 

Jamaica  is  politically  divided  into  three  counties,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  and  Cornwall,  and  contains  one  ci^,  Kingston, 
and  thirty-three  towns  and  villages.  The  counties  are  sub* 
divided  into  21  parishes. 

1.  The  county  of  Surrey  extends  over  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  t^nd,  comprehending  the  whcde  of  the  region  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  Plain  of 
Liguanea,  or  that  which  commonly  pawes  by  that  name 
In  this  division  are  Port  Antonio,  Morant  Bay,  and  the 
harbour  of  Kingston.  Kingston  is  a  considerable  city  and 
a  place  of  great  trade,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
33,000  persons  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
contains  many  good  houses,  two  churches;  and  some  chari- 
table institutions;  also  five  schools.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  the  narrow  slip  of  land  on  whose  western  extre- 
mity Port  Royal  is  built  The  greatest  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  southern  districts  is  sent  to  Kingston  and  hence  ex- 
ported to  Europe  or  America.  Port  Royal,  once  the 
capital  of  the  island,  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  fire,  but  is  still  a  considerable 
place,  as  its  harbour  is  the  station  for  the  ships  of  war,  and 
It  contains  the  naval  areeoal  and  good  fortiftcationa. 
The  bulk  of  its  tohabitants  are  peojde  of  colour.  Morant 
Bay,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  between  Port  Royal  and 
Morant  Point,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  and  is  a  thriv- 
ing place.  The  population  is  between  6000  and  7000. 
Antonio  has  a  good  harbour,  but  little  trade. 

2.  The  county  of  Middlesex  occupies  the  central  part  of 
the  island,  comprehending  on  tiie  south  the  western  portion 
of  the  plain  of  Liguanea,  or  the  plains  of  St.-  Catherine 
and  St.  Dorothy,  with  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Vere  and 
the  basin  of  St.  Thomas-jn-the-Vale ;  also  the  hills  enclos- 
ing these  level  grounds,' and  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
country  which  extends  along  the  northern  shores  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wagwater  River  to  Rio  Bueno  Harbotir.  On 
its  southsm  coast  are  Port  Honderson  and  Old  Harbour ; 
but  they  are  only  visited  by  small  vessels,  which  carry  the 
prodoce  of  the  country  to  Kingston.  On  the  northern 
shores  are  Annotto  Bay,  Maria,  and  St  Ann's  Bay,  which 
carry  on  some  commerce  by  sea,  espedally  Annotto  Bay, 
where  there  is  a  small  but  thriving  town.  On  St.  Catherine's 
plain  is  built  the  town  of  8.  Jago  do  la  Vega,  eommonlr 
called  Spanish  Town,  which  is  considered  the  capital  of  the 
island,  bein^  the  seat  of  government  It  is  a  small  town  with 
about  6000  mhabitants,  but  embellished  by  the  king's  Iwuse 
(the  residence  of  the  governor)  and  the  public  offices.  The 
superior  courts  sit  here.  It  has  a  free-school  and  some  cha- 
ritable institutions. 

3.  The  county  of  Cornwall  extends  over  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  comprehending  the  plains  of  Pedro  and 
Savanna  la  Mar,  ana  the  hilly  country  lying  between  Uiem 
and  north  of  them.  The  two  most  frequented  harbours  on 
the  soulbem  shores,  Black  River  and  Savanna  ht  Mar,  have 
little  trade;  but  on  the  northern  coast  are  three  thriving 
towns,  S.  Lucia,  Montego  Bay,  and  Falmouth,  each  con- 
taining a  population  of  between  5000  and  8000  Inhabitants. 
Mont^p)  BiKf  is  the  chief  town  of  'l*^^^^^^*^ 
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BOUe  coui'tg  are  held  here.  The  harbour  is  expoBed  to  a 
heavy  swell,  which  sets  in  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north 
winds ;  but  &  breakwater  has  been  erected  as  a  protection 
against  the  sea.  Fifty  years  ago  Falmouth  was  an  incon- 
siderable village,  but  it  is  now  nearly  as  laise  wA  popukmi 
as  Montego  Bay,  and  carries  on  a  coiuidenble  commeree. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  appean  to  be  lew  thin 
400,000  souls;  but  it  cannot  be  exacily  ascertained,  as  no 
complete  census  has  ever  been  taken.  In  1834  there  were 
297,186  n^ro  slaves,  all  of  whom  have  been  made  tme  in 
this  present  year  (1838),  by  separate  acts  of  the  legislatures 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Jamaica. 

The  Maroons  were  originally  mnaway  slaves,  partly  from 
Jamaica  itself,  partly  ft-om  Cuba,  who  lived  in  the  forests 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  In  1 738  a  tract  of  land 
was  granted  to  them  in  those  parts,  which  they  cultivated 
and  on  which  they  built  two  small  towns,  and  though  a  por- 


tion of  them  forfeited  their 'privilegei  by  a  rebeUkm.  othm 
have  preservei  them  to  this  day.  The  other  inhabitant! 
are  either  whites  or  people  of  colour. '  The  whHas  are  either 
natives  of  Great  Britain  or  descendants  of  Europdans,  and 
probably  amount  toabout  30,000  individuals.  TMpeopltol 
ralour,  of  whom  th«te  are  perhaps  40.000,  are  tbeomrinfr 
of  Europeans  and  negro  women.  Tbev  are  a  ibdivided  into 
mulaltoei,  the  ofi^ring  ui  a  white  ana  a  t^ftck ;  tamboet, 
the  ofispring  of  a  black  and  a  mulatto ;  quar^wnu,  the  off- 
spring of  a  white  and  a  mulatto ;  and  metiee  tb"-  offsphnj 
of  a  white  and  a  quadroon.  No  traces  of  the  naCiTO  jmnW- 
tion  of  the  island  existed  whan  it  was  taken  Ytg  Snj^ 
fcam  the  Spaniards. 

The  people  are  occupied  either  in  agriculture  or  in  trade. 
The  following  tables  snow  the  share  which  every  town  bu 
in  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  imports  and  expctftSi  and 
their  value  in  sterling  money  for  the  year  1834. 


1.  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  which  entered  into  the  Harbours  of  Jamaica  in  1834. 


Oteot  Brhwn. 

Britiab  Cahniiet. 

United  SUtN. 

Forelpi  SlUei. 

• 

No 

Tom. 

Men. 

No. 

Tona, 

Uea. 

No. 

Tom. 

Hen. 

No. 

Ton*. 

Hen. 

No. 

Tone. 

Hen. 

Kingston 

109 

30, 

437 

81 

10,480 

82 

13,754 

145 

13,991 

417 

68,662 

39S3 

Antonio 

8 

2. 

318 

lie 

3 

337 

20 

1 

109 

"7 

12 

2,764 

M^ 

Montego  Bay 

26 

7, 

981 

24 

3,577 

25 

3,843 

31 

1,99& 

106 

17,396 

1039 

Morant  Bay  . 

28 

8, 

975 

494 

7 

1,137 

57 

2 

282 

13 

37 

10,394 

564 

Annotto  Bay 

17 

5 

237 

1 

129 

18 

8,366 

290 

Maria 

8 

2 

453 

2 

562 

1 

223 

5 

'i93 

16 

3,431 

2U1 

St.  Ann's  Bay 

3 

668 

56 

3 

668 

56 

Black  River' 

1 

633 

89 

5 

1.633 

89 

Falmouth  . 

21 

6 

901 

18 

2,225 

16 

2,230 

12 

300 

67 

11 ,656 

642 

8.  Lucia  .  . 

11 

4 

341 

4 

647 

15 

4,988 

253 

Savanna  la 

3 

438 

1 

125 

4 

563 

30 

Total 

236 

70 

944 

135 

18»318 

135 

21,655 

194 

16,604 

700 

187.521 

7298 

2.  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  deared  at  the  Ports  of  Jamaica  in  1834. 


BiitUi  OoUmtat. 

D^tod  Stales. 

Vorelgn  Sutt« 

Total. 

N«. 

Too*. 

U«D. 

No. 

Tods. 

Met). 

No. 

Tom. 

Men. 

No. 

Taa*. 

Hen. 

Nu. 

Toui. 

Uea. 

Kingston 

72 

21.184 

67 

8,326 

47 

7,544 

191 

20,273 

377 

57,327 

3360 

Antonio 

6 

1,545 

6 

695 

1 

!09 

13 

3,349 

13B 

Montego  Bay 

31 

9,500 

21 

2,714 

20 

2,785 

36 

3^057 

108 

18,056 

1067 

Morant  Bay  . 

21 

6.379 

4 

489 

1 

98 

1 

380 

27 

7,346 

391 

Annotto  Bay 

17 

5,237 

1 

129 

18 

5,366 

290 

Maria     .  . 

19 

5,534 

769 

19 

5,534 

769 

St  Ann's  Bay 

10 

2,357 

2 

221 

3 

39 

IS 

2,637 

162 

Black  River 

27 

7,806 

1 

104 

28 

7,910 

431 

Falmouth 

33 

10,462 

16 

1,618 

13 

1,825 

12 

399 

74 

14,304 

780 

S.  Lucia  .  . 

14 

5,273 

4 

699 

4 

583 

1 

171 

23 

6,726 

335 

Savanna  la 

Mar    .  . 

8 

2,737 

5 

717 

3 

477 

16 

3,931 

243 

Total 

258 

78,014 

124 

15.363 

92 

13,771 

244 

24,339 

718 

131,466 

7965 

The  imports  into  Jamaica  in  the  year  1834  amounted  to 
1,589,720/.  Some  of  the  largest  articles  in  amount  .were 
apparel  and  slops,  beef  and  pork,*  butter,  grain  and  flour, 
cotton  articles,  salted  fish,  glass,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  hats,  leather,  linen  articles, 
soap,  stationery  of  all  sorts,  wine,  wood  and  lumber,  and 
woollen  artides.  The  value  of  books  imported  was  only 
.37552.  The  exports  from  Jamaica  during  the  year  1834 
amounted  to  3,148,797/.  The  chief  articles  were  arrowroot, 
cotfee,  colonial  and  foreign  cotton  manufactures,  dye  and  hard 
woods  both  of  the  grow^  of  the  island  and  imported,  gin- 
ger, iron  and  steel  manufoetured  articles,  linens,  molasses, 
pimento,  sarsaparilla,  spirits,  rum  and  shrub,  sugar  colonial 
and  foreign,  tobacco  unmanufactured,  tortoiaesluul,  and  wool- 
lens. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Jamaica  was  the  entrep6t  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  European  merchandise  which  was  destined  for 
consumption  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  Spanish  islands. 


and  though  at  present  a  free  intercourse  between  these 
countries  and  Europe  exists,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of 
British  manufactures  is  still  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  thonce  to 
Mexico.  Central  America,  New  Granada,  and  Venetuela. 
Dye  and  hard  woods,  indigo,  and  other  articles  are  sent  in 
return  to  Jamaica.  The  Americans  of  the  United  SlaM 
also  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  this  colony,  wbidi 
tbey  fiimish  with  lumber  and  provisions,  taking  in  retun 
rum  and  molasses.  But  by  far  the  most  important  com- 
merce of  Jamaica  is  that  with  the  mother-country.  The 
tierce  when  the  ships  arrive  from  Great  Britain  is  from 
October  to  May,  and  they  continue  to  depart  as  they 
freighted,  from  April  to  the  first  day  of  August,  afla  which 
day,  and  until  the  hurricane  months  are  over,  ships  sad 
their  ca^es  sailing  for  Great  Britain  pay  double  insurance. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  W  Christopner  Columbus  on  ^ 
second  voyage,  the  3rd  of  May,  1 494,  but  was  not  settled 
the  Spaniards  before  1510.   In  1655  it  was  taken  flrom  ths 
Spaniard  by  the  Engl^bi  who,  fb^sosne.!^  Jid  not  ^ 
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pneiate  its  value;  at  present  it  may  be  consideKd  as  the 
most  impwtmnt  possession  of  any  European  nation  in  the 
West  Indies.  Since  1655  it  has  remained  in  the  undia- 
pnted  possesion  of  the  British,  and  its  internal  peace  has 
'  only  been  distarbed  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Maroons  in 
1796.  Though  Jamaica  has  had  an  assembly  since  1663, 
its  present  constitution  was  only  completed  in  1728.  The 
exeeutire  is  in  the  hands  of  the  goremor,  who,  as  well  as 
Ae  council,  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  is  appointed  by 
the  Hag  of  Great  ftitain.  The  gpTenior  has  the  chief 
eini  and  militanr  authority.  The  coundl  constitutes  the 
Upper  Howe.  The  Lower  House,  or  the  Assembly,  ia 
eomposed  of  fortf-flve  members,  chosen  hf  Ae  freeholders, 
two  from  each  of  the  2 1  parishes ;  Spanish  Town.  Kingston, 
and  Port  Royal  send  one  member  each. 

There  is  a  Bishop  of  Jamaica  whose  see  comfffises  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Honduras.  Besides  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
church,  who  have  the  care  of  the  several  parishes,  there  are 
Scotch,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Moraviiin  mi- 
nisters. 

Education  is  in  a  low  state  in  the  island.  Most  of  the 
opulent  persons  send  their  children  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated. According  to  an  official  Report  presented  to  the 
Biilish  Parliament  in  1834,  the  total  number  of  children  in 
the  schools  was  3019;  of  whom  133  were  whites,  1365  were 
nee  persons  of  eolonr,  and  52 1  slaves.  Out  of  this  number 
of  2019,  only  1085  were  taught  writing  mid  arithmetic  in 
additton  to  readii^  and  scriptural  instruction.  It  must  be 
observed  however  that  this  Report  cannot  be  impUeitly  de- 
pmded  upon,  and  is  also  defective.  The  Report  only  com- 
prises ISparishes  out  of  the  21 ;  and  does  not  include  either 
Kingston  or  Spanish  Town. 

(Bryan  Edwards,  History  (ff  the  West  Indies;  Stewart's 
I^t»t  arid  Present  State  of  Jamaica ;  Jamaiea  as  it  was,  as 
it  iSf  and  as  it  may  be  ;  De  la  Beche,  in  the  Geological 
Tnmtactians,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii. ;  Tatde*  published  ^  the 
Board  of  Trade.) 

JAMES,  SAINT,  THE  EPISTLE  OF,  one  of  the  books 
of  tbe  New  Testament.  There  are  at  least  two 'individuals 
of  tbe  name  of  James  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

'  1 .  JmieM,  one  of  the  Apostles,  son  of  Zehedee,  and  lurother 
of  tbe  apostle  Jdin  (ilfaft.iv.21;  x.  29;  3fdrA.i.  19,  29;  iii. 
17 ;  X.  35 ;  xiii.  3 ;  ZuAe,  v.  10 ;  vi.  14 ;  ix.  94 ;  Acts,  i.  13). 
who  wtis  chosen  with  Peter  and  John  to  accompany  Christ 
to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  {Luke,  viii.  51  ;  Matt.  xvii. 
I).  He  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem  by  order  of  Herod 
Agrippa  about  a.ix  44  {Acts,  xil  1,  2).  He  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  tbe  epistle ;  since  it  bears  marks  of 
having  been  written  at  a  later  period. 

2.  Jame«  'the  Les&'os  be  is  called  in Morft, xv.  40,theson 
of  Alphsos  and  Mary(Jfat^  x.  3 ;  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark,  xv.  40) 
was  also  one  of  the  apostles  {Matt.  x.  3;  Mark,  iii.  18; 
Luke,-n.  15;  Act»,\.  13). 

Tb«e  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament'a  James, 
a  brother  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xiiL  55 ;  Mark,  vi.  3) ;  who  accord- 
ing to  Josephns  (Aniiq.,  xz.  9,  $  1)  was  put  to  death  by  the 
faigh-priest  Ananias  about  A.  D.  68  or  63.  He  was  probably 
the  same  individual  as  the  James  who  appears  to  have  had 
the  greatest  inttuenee  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  {Acts,  xv. 
1 3  ;  xxi.  1 8 ;  Gal.  ii.  1 2) ;  and  who,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church.  Since  James 
is  also  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  {Gal.  i.  19)  as  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  as  tbe  Lord's  brother,  n-e  meet  with  three  indi- 
viduals of  the  name  of  James  who  are  said  to  be  apostles ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  lists  of  the  apostles  given  in  the 
Gospels.  It  was  therefore  supposed  by  the  fathers,  and  has 
also  been  maintained  by  most  modern  divines,  that  James 
the  son  of  Alpheeus  was  the  same  person  as  James  the  bro- 
ther of  our  Lord;  and  that  the  Greek  word  (dScX^^),  which 
is  translated  'brother*  in  our  version,  is  used,  like  the 
Hebrew  nM>  in  the  sense  of '  cousin.*  The  epistle  is  almost 
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universally  attributed  to  this  James  by  the  Fathers  and 
modern  critics ;  it  was  probably  written  shortly  b^re  his 
death. 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians 
'  which  are  scattered  abroad'  (i  I)  ;  and  itsfnincipal  object 
ia  to  exhort  them  to  petseverance ;  to  inculcate  several 
moral  lessons  of  great  importance,  and  especially  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  justifteatien  by  fluth,  which  many  persons 
aopear  to  have  misunderstood. 

The  eancuical  authority  of  thii  Episfle  has  been  much 
dupiutd.  ,  denent  of  Rome  (1  ComA.  x)  and  Irennns 


{Heeres.yiv.  16,$  2)  had  probably  read  tt,  but  (hey  do  not 
auote  it  as  of  inspired  autnorit^.  Eusebius  places  it  among 
tne  antilegomenai,  that  is,  writings  which  were  not  generally 
received,  and  also  mentions  several  doubtswhich  were  enter- 
tained against  it.  Origen  speaks  of  it  as  the  Epistle  sail  to 
be  written  by  St.  James.  After  this  period  it  was  generally 
received  by  the  church,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  its  canonical  authority  was  rejected  by  Luther  and 
several  other  refbrmers  on' account  of  the  difference,  real  or 
supposed,  which  was  thought  to  subsist  between  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  and  those  of  St.  James,  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  principal  ar^ment 
in  ft  vour  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  is  in  its 
farming  part  of  the  Feshito,  that  is,  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  made  at  the  latter  erd  of 
the  first  or  the  b^inning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

(The  Introductions  of  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Hug,  Michae- 
Us,  and  Horne ;  HerieT, Bri^e'ztoeener Briider  Jesu,  1/76; 
and  the  Commentaries  of  Schulthessius  (1628),  Gebser 
(1828),  Schneckenburger  (IS32),  and  Theile  (1833). 

JAMES  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  Kinjg; 
Robert  III.,  who,  hearing  of  the  licentious  conduct  of  bis 
other  son,  David  prince  of  Scotland,  directed  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  the  boy's  uncle,  to  seize  him  and  keep  him  a  pri- 
soner till  he  promised  amendment.  This  foolish  order  was 
readily  obeyed  by  Albany,  who  wished  nothing  better  than 
an  opportunity  to  usurp  the  throne ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
prince  died  of  dysentery,  as  it  was  said,  but  in  truth  of  hun- 
ger in  confinement.  The  king  now  began  to  fear  Albany ; 
and  accordingly  had  his  remaining  son  James  secretly  put 
on  board  a  vessel  for  France.  He  did  not  escape  however ; 
for  when  but  a  short  way  on  her  voyage  the  vessel  was  taken 
by  an  English  ship  of  war.  and  the  prince  carried  prisoner  . 
to  London.  His  weak  old  father  was  so  affected  by  the 
news  that  in  a  few  hours  after  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  duke  of  Albany  was  thereupon  made  Regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

James,  now  in  the  ISth  year  of  his  age,  was  on  the  14th 
April,  1 405,  conducted  to  the  Tow  jr,  where  he  was  detainer 
till  the  10th  June,  1407,  whm  he  was  removed  to  the  castle  ot 
Nottingham.  He  was  carried  back  to  the  Tower  anin  on 
tbe  1st  March,  1414,  but  a  fbw  months  afterwards  lie  was 
taken  to  Windsor,  where  he  remained  till  the  summer  of 
1417,  when  King  Heniy  V.  took  him  with  him  on  his 
second  expedition  to  France.  The  Duke  of  Albany  died  in 
1419,  and  from  that  time  measures  be^n  seriously  to  be 
taken  for  his  release.  During  all  this  period  James  w&s 
receiving  the  best  education  which  could  be  procured.  He 
became  familiar  with  sights  of  regal  pomp  and  power,  and 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  court,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  much  to  interest  and  captivate  the 
youthful  mind :  his  habits  were  active,  his  conduct  prompt 
and  resolute,  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  kingdom  he' 
was  in  the  spring  and  vigour  of  his  life.  He  was  long  af- 
terwards remembered  in  Italy  as  the  inventor  of  a  plaintive 
sort  of  melody,  which  bad  been  admired  and  imitated  in 
that  country :  he  was  one  of  the  best  harpers  of  his  time, 
and  excelled  all  the  Irish  and  Scotch  highlanders  in  their  use 
of  that  instrument ;  and  in  the  three  piecesof  his  which  have 
come  down  to  our  day — Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  the 
King's  Quhair  (or  Book),  and  Peebles  at  the  Play—V9 
have  no  mean  specimens  of  intellectual  power  and  literary 
skill.. 

At  his  accession,  in  1424,  Scotland  was  in  many  respects 
a  perfect  contrast  to  England :  it  ma  in  feet  rather  an  ag- 
gregate of  rival  powers  than  a  settled  and  united  kingdom. 
There  were  still  two  Justiciars  of  co-ordinate  authority,  one 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  the  Forth ;  and 
in  the  fbrmer  portion  of  the  realm,  which  alone  was  pro- 
perly denominated  Scotland,  and  where  the  seat  of  autho- 
rity still  principally  lay,  there  were  numerous  and  powerful 
clans.  The  regencies,  in  tbe  absence  of  James,  had  contri- 
buted to  the  national  disorder— tbe  two  Albanies  sacrificing 
to  their  own  ambitious  projects  the  just  authority  of  govem^ 
ment  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

James  entered  on  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  with 
a  spirit  and  energy  suitable  to  the  high  notions  of  prerom- 
tive  which  he  had  imbibed.  Immediately  on  his  arrivalne 
proceeded  against  the  family  and  adherents  of  the  late 
regents,  and  eventually  had  several  of  them  condemned  and 
ftneited.  All  the  customs  of  the  realmrgreat  andismall. 
were  annexed  to  the  crown|jj^ft^g^jljfi©i©o4i^^ol 
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gold  or  nWer.  A  new  coinage  was  struck,  of  like  weight 
and  Oneness  with  the  money  of  England ;  hospitals  weie  to 
be  visited  and  reformed ;  idleness  and  begging  were  for- 
bidden ;  the  law  records  of  the  kingdom  (which  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  neglect)  were  to  be  inspected  and 
ascertained ;  and  the  statutes  of  parlialment  were  ordered, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  regularly  enrolled.  This  was  not 
all  however;  for  in  the  spirit  of  King  Henry  IV.'s  time, 
which  had  witnessed  some  detestable  examples  of  religioiu 
persecution,  an  act  was  passed  anent  heretics,  that  inquisi- 
tion be  taken  by  every  bishop  in  bis  diocese,  and, '  gif  it  mis- 
tens,'  that  secular  power  be  called  in  support  and  aid  of  the 
diureh.  In  his  tune  the  chancellor  and  clergy  first  got 
a  fhotine  in  the  administratton  of  the  common  law.  This 
wu  in  the  year  1425,  when  the  obaneellor  and  certain  per- 
sons of  the  three  estates  chosen  by  the  kin^  were  empowered, 
under  ttie  name  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  hear  and 
finally  determine  all  complaints,  causes,  and  quarrels  com- 
petent before  the  king  and  his  council 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  king's  conduct  towards 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  regent  Duke  of  Albany  imme- 
diately on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At  a  later  period  of 
his  reign  we  have  another  signal  instance  of  the  king  s 
energy  and  promptitude  of  purpose  in  his  conduct  toward 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  About  the  year  1427  the  Lord  of 
Isla  was  slain  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  who 
had,  it  seems,  a  commission  from  the  king  to  apprehend 
Isla ;  hut,  it  is  added,  he  exceeded  his  powers  in  putting 
tluit  ehieflain  to  death.  The  circumstance  occasioned  great 
disturbance  throughout  the  highlands  and  isles.  Deter- 
mined to  restore  order,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  in  those 
wUd  districts,  the  king  summoned  a  parliament  at  Inver- 
ne«,  to  which  the  Lo^  of  the  Isles  and  the  other  highland 
chieb  were  cited  to  appear.  On  their  arrival,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  forty,  they  were  seized  by  a  stratagem  of  the 
king,  and  committed  to  prison  in  separate  apartments.  The 
Ijora  of  the  Isles  and  some  others  were  at  len^rth  liberated  ; 
hut  deeply  feeling  the  indignity  he  had  sufiered,  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  immediately  on  Ins  return  home,  gathered  together 
his  friends  and  vassals,  and  at  the  head  of  a  vast  force  Wasted 
all  the  crown  lands  near  Inverness,  and  made  an  attempt 
also  to  destroy  the  town.  Infbrmation  of  this  inroad  being 
eommunicated  to  the  king,  orders  were  instantly  nven  to 
repair  to  the  spot;  and  leading  his  troops  in  peraon,  ne  suc- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  in  coming  up  with  the  rehds  in 
Lochaber,  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  sueh  a  thing. 
The  consequence  was  that  at  length  the  rebels  made  an  un- 
conditional surrendot,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  obliged 
to  make  his  submission  on  bis  bended  knees  at  the  court  of 
Holyrood  House. 

The  king's  vigour  and  determination  were  not  a  little 
obnoxious  to  the  nobles,  who  saw  in  it  the  speedy  ruin  of 
their  usurped  authority.  But  it  is  probable  that  his  devo- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastics  wounded  them  more  keenly  than  all 
the  e;ureise  of  his  royal  power.  They  felt  humbled,  not  so 
much  before  the  sovereign  as  before  the  clergy.  A  conspi- 
racy  was  accordingly  formed  against  him,  under  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  the  king  s  uncle,  and  on  the  2Ut  February,  1437, 
the  king  was  murdered,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  A  year 
or  two  afterwards  also  his  adviser  Wardlaw,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  died ;  and  immediately  on  this  event  Bishop  Ca- 
meron, Wardlaw's  favourite,  was  turned  out  of  the  chan- 
cellorship which  he  had  held  from  the  institution  of  the  Court 
of  the  Session,  and  Sir  William  Crichton,  a  layman,  and  the 
first  who  had  held  the  great  seal  for  a  long  period,  was  con- 
stituted chancellor ;  the  Court  of  Session  expired,  and  the 
course  of  the  old  common  law  was  re-established. 

JAMES  IL,  King  of  Scotland,  only  son  of  James  I.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  when  but  about  seven  years  old.  The 
rivalry  which  existed  betiteen  lbs  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
at  his  hther*8  death  continued;  ai^  the  one  party  the 
other  prevailed  according  as  by  violence  or  stratagem  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  kin^s  person.  Disorder  na- 
turally spread  throughout  the  kmgdom,  and  the  power  of 
m-lividuals  grew  most  insolent  from  neglect  to  enforce  the 
lavrs.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  in  partieulu  erected  a  sort  of 
independent  principality  in  the  counUy,  and  forbidding  his 
vassals  and  dependents  to  acknowledge  any  authority  save  liis 
own,  he  created  knights,  appointed  a  privy-council,  named 
officers,  civil  and  military,  and  appeared  in  public  with  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  more  than  royal.  To  add  to 
the  calamities  which  the  nation  suffered,  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  plaguy  and  there  was  also  a  great  &mine.  The 


king  was  immature  in  mind  as  in  years,  and  altogether  de* 
ficient  in  the  vigour  necessary  in  his  circumstancea  and 
situation :  his  partialities  were  also  nmplaoed.  During  his 
whole  reign  the  country  was  disturbed  by  intestine  broils, 
and  though  continual  executions  and  forfeitures  took  place, 
yet  no  regular  or  eifectual  measure  was  adopted  to  obtain 
or  secure  peace.  .He  was  also  attacked  from  Bngland,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  near  him. 
This  vras  in  the  year  1 480,  and  in  tlw  29th  year  of  the  king*t 
age.  * 

JAMES  in..  King  of  Scotland,  was,  Uke  bis  fktber  James 
II.,  about  sevenyeats  old  at  hii  accession  to  the  throne,  3rd 
August,  1460.  Be  had  scarcely  begun  his  reign  when  Donald, 
the  Lord  of  tbe  Isles,  semng  the  weakness  of  government 
and  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  assembled  a  council 
of  his  friends  and  vassals  at  his  castle-of  Ardtomisb.  and  in 
the  style  of  an  independent  prince  granted  a  commission  to 
ambaWdors  to  confer  with  deputies  from  Edward  IV., 
king  of  England,  with  a  view  to  tne  settlement  of  the  realm. 
The  commissioners  met  at  Westminster,  and  after  a  negotta-  \ 
tion,  concluded  a  treaty.dated  at  London,!  3th  February,  1462,  j 
the  object  of  which  was  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  Scot-  i 
land  by  the  vassals  of  the  chieftain  and  the  auxiliaries  to  be  J 
furnished  by  Edward,  with  snch  assistance  as  could  be  given  ; 
by  the  banished  earl  of  Douglas.  While  this  rebellion  was  1 
ffoing  on  in  the  norUi,  Robert  lord  Bc^d,  one  of  the  lords  trf  ; 
the  regency,  and  also  lord  justiciar  south  of  the  Portly  and  j 
lord -chamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  was  grasping  in  anoUier  | 
part  of  the  country  at  all  the  chief  honours  and  places  of 
government,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  minor  offices  of  ' 
magistrates  and  common-councilmen  in  the  several  burghs 
were  also  then  objects  of  tumultuous  contest;  for  it  was  ! 
at  this  time  the  act  1469,  c.  29,  was  passed,  by  which  the 
entire  system  of  burgh  election  was  changed,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  such  confusion.   This  act  was  the  foundation  of  the 
close  system,  which  was  only  remedied  by  the  late  Burgh  ! 
Reform  Act  for  Scotland.   The  same  year  the  act  1469,  ' 
c.  30,  was  passed,  subjecting  all  notaries  la  the  examination 
and  authority  of  the  Ordinary.    This  act  was  passed  to  | 
please  the  clergy,  who  had  the  ear  ot  the  king.   The  latter  J 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  known  slave  of  his  ecde- 
aiastics,  and  Sir  James  Balfour  (Annals  qf  SetOland,  an.  I 
1481),  records  a  trick  played  off  upon  him  by  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England,  who  trimmed  up  a  person  in  tbe 
habit  of  a  papal  legate,  and  sent  him  to  James  with  injunc- 
tions and  excommunications  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness. 
The  imposition  succeeded  completely.   Th^  king  took  up 
also  with  low  favourites,  and  on  their  account  involved  him- 
self in  a  quarrel  with  his  nobles,  which  ended  in  the  en- 
counter at  Bannockburn.   The  king  tied  in  fright  fVom  the 
field,  and  falling  from  his  horse  was  harled  into  a  miller's 
cottage,  where,  on  being  discovered,  he  was  secretly  killed 
and  carried  off,  nobody  knew  where  (Pitscottie,  220).  The 
king's  death  took  plaoe  in  Jun^  1488,  in  the  35Ui  year  of 
his  age. 

JAMES  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  James  IIZ,  vaa 
about  fifteen  years  old  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which 
took  place  on  the  llth  June,  148S.  He  was  of  an  actiTe 
disposition,  fhll  of  life  and  vigour ;  and  in  his  tune  the  com- 
merce and  literature  of  the  country  flourished  under  his 
encouragement.  But  though  he  possessed  not  a  few  of  the 
elements  of  a  great  mind,  he  unfortunately  became  the 
slave  of  superstition,  and  thence  in  his  public  conduct  a 
meer  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  clergy. 

In  1494,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy  on  tho 
reflection  that  he  had  countenanced  the  rebellion  in  which 
his  father  perished,  he  received  a  legate  from  the  pope,  and, 
in  obedience  to  him,  bound  about  his  waist  an  iron  belt,  to 
be  worn  in  penance,  day  and  night,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Sometime  after  this  his  queen  fell  sick,  and  immedi- 
ately thereupon  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Ninian's  in 
CMloway,  on  foot,  for  her  reeovenr,  and  she  having  after- 
wards reeoTered,  they  both  went  thitber  in  pilgrimage  Uie 
same  year.  That  year  also  he  went  to  St.  Duthin's  in  Rosa 
— ^which  was  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  kingdom,  as  Uie 
other  shrine  was  at  the  extreme  south ;  and  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  think  it  was  at  the  desire  of  the  ecclesiastics  t^at  he 
made  those  repeated  progresses  to  the  highlands  and  isles  in 
which  we  find  him  engaged,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
quieting  that  part  of  the  realm,  but  in  fact  to  remove  him 
from  the  seat  of  authority  and  government.  In  tbe  mean- 
time tbe  elergy  were  not  idlo.  In  Itie  above JBil^J  494,  tl^ 
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aDiTci^ity  of  Aberdeen  (the  third  of  tne  Scottish  univor- 
litiea)  was  JbunS^ ;  and  in  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed 
m  parliament,  enjoining  all  barons  and  freeholders  of  sub- 
stance to  put  their  eldest  sons  to  grammar  learning,  and  Ibere- 
afler  for  toree  years  to  the  universities  to  study  the  canon  and 
civil  lavs.  In  1503,  while  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
tsjs  Lord  chancellor,  the  court  ot*Daily  Council  was  insti- 
tuted— a  court  of  the  same  nature  ana  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  previous  Court  of  the  Session,  composed  of  the 
chancellor  and  others  appointed  by  the  crown;  and  the 
iame  year  an  act  was  passed  subjecting  all  notajies  to  the 
MQunination  of  the  Ordinary.  In  1518  a  great  council  of 
tht  cl^y  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  &mous  Vcdcr 
bensfidorum,  called '  Bagimont's  Roll,'  was  made  up.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  king,  tiding  up  the  French  cause,  entered, 
with  the  flower  of  the  bingdom,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden, 
vhere  he  perished.   [Henby  VUL,  p.  132.1 

JAMES  v..  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  James  IV.,  was 
little  more  than  a  year  old  when  the  crown  devolved  upon 
him.  But  so  equally  poiiied  was  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  at  this  time,  that  as  the  favour  of  Henry  VIll.  of  Eng- 
land waj  anxiously  sought  by  the  rival  monarclis  of  Germany 
and  France,  so  all  three  courted  the  favour  of  James's  go- 
Temment.  The  state  of  the  papal  see  was  also  peculiar  at  tnis 
&De ;  fur  besides  the  risks  which  it  ran  from  the  collision  of 
temporal  intoests,  itwas  now  railing  up  for  itself  detwmined 
floemiet  within  its  own  dominbns.  Tne  retbrminff  spirit  of 
Ifartin  LulhsT  and  his  followers  spread  into  Scotland,  and 
introduiMd  new  elements  of  discord  into  a  country  then  in  a 
angularly  distracted  state.  The  regency  of  the  young  king 
was  long  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  in  the  struggle  every 
thing  was  fcwgotten  by  the  contending  parties  but  success. 
The  king  was  besieged,  captured,  and  re- taken ;  and  personal 
rencouDtrea  between  nobles  and  their  vassals  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  loss  of 
laymen  however  at  Flodden  had  given  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  clergy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  interest  at  last 
bore  imdisputed  sway.  Gavin  Dunbar,  who  had  been  the 
king's  preceptor^  was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  1524; 
in  1528  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor;  and  in  four 
yean  ^terwards  the  Court  of  Seasion  was  erected — a  court 
of  general  and  supreme  jumdietion  under  the  chancellor. 
The  latter  waa  now  at  the  haod  both  of  the  church  and 
eommoD  law ;  and  when  Cardinal  Btmiun  became  chancel- 
lor, his  vast  powers  were  exereioed  with  such  force  and 
n^ity  as  threatened  and  well  nigh  accompH»Iied  the  ex- 
tennination  of  every  power  in  the  kingdom  but  his  own  and 
the  papal.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  all  attempts  at  an 
tUiance  with  the  king  by  King  Henry  VIH.,  who  bad  be- 
eotae  emhrolled  with  the  papacy,  should  be  rejected,  A  war 
vu  thus  provoked,  and  James  was  obliged  to  court  those 
nobles  whom  it  had  been  the  policy  of  his  court  to  humble. 
1^  Dow  cotermined  on  a  disgraceful  revenge.  In  an 
■ttiekon  the  Scottish  border  the  English  were  repelled,  and 
u  opportuoity  offered  to  the  Scots  of  cutting  off  their  re- 
tnot  The  king  accordingly  gave  orders  to  that  end,  hut 
lu>  barons  obstinately  rerased  to  advanoe;  and  in  a  suhse- 
qneat  engagement  10,000  at  the  Scots  deliberately  sur- 
'radered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  enemy.  The  spirit  of 
James  nmk  under  bis  contending  passions,  and  be  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age. 

JAMES  I.  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  the  only 
oSipriDg  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  by  her  second  husband 
Heniy  Stuart,  lord  Dam  ley,  who,  through  his  father  Matthew 
Stnart,  earl  of  Lennox,  being  descend^  from  a  daughter 
of  James  U.,  had  some  pretensions  to  the  succession  of  the 
Scottish  throne  in  case  of  Mary  dying  without  issue,  and 
*|>o  VBSthe  grandson,  as  Mary  was  the  granddaughter,  of 
'wgaiet  Tudor,  through  whom  the  Scottish  line  claimed 
utd  eventually  obtained  the  inbetitanes  of  the  crown  of 
|||°Sland  after  the  foilare  of  the  dncendants  of  Henry  VIIL 
Ihe  Mm  of  Mary  ud  Dtarnley  (or  king  Henry,  as  lie  was 
«Ued  after  his  marriage),  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
^1).  19th  June^  1666,  and  was  baptized  according  to  the 
UUholio  ritual  in  Stirling  Cottle,  on  the  1 7th  of  Dwember 
mVnriog,  by  the  names  of  Charles  James.   The  murder  of 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  February,  1567 ;  and  was 
■jjwad  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell.  15th  May  of 
na  SUM  year ;  her  capture  by  the  insurgent  nobles,  or 
of  tlie  congregation  as  they  called  themselves,  at  Car- 
"■Ti  Uth  June ;  Der  consignment  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
"l^afLoehleveD,  on  the  17th;  and  her  forced  resigna- 
''^  of  tin  crown,  on  the  34th  of  July,  in  favour  of  her  bod. 


who  was  crowned  at  Stirling  on  the  29th  aa  Jamas  VI., 
being  then  an  inihnt  of  little  mote  than  a  year  old. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  was  that  of  the 
flnal  struggle  in  Scotland  between  the  two  great  interests 
of  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  whioh  oesides  their  intrinsic 
importance  were  respectively  identified  with  the  French 
and  the  English  alliance,  and  also  with  the  old  and  the  new 
distribution  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  made  the  mi- 
nority of  James  stormy  beyond  even  tne  ordinary  use  ai^ 
wont  of  Scottish  mihoritiea.   Befbre  his  mother's  marriage 
with  Bothwell  be  had  been  ounmitted  by  ho'  to  the  care  ot 
the  earl  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  estimable  cho- 
raetcr,  who  had  retired  with  his  dufge  to  Stirling  CasUe, 
and  there  resolutely  withstood  all  ^thwell's  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  inftint  prince.'  Here  he  contmued 
to  reside  during  the  regencies  of  the  earl  of  Hurray  (22nd 
August,  1567— 23rd  January,  1570),  of  the  earl  of  Lennox 
(27th  January,  1 570— 4th  September,  1 570),  of  the  earl  of 
Mar  (6th  September,  1570— 29th  October,  1572),  and  of 
the  earl  of  Morton  (24Ui  November,  1572— 10th  Match, 
1578),  his  education  being  placed  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Mar's  brother,  Alexander  Erskine,  under  whom 
were  employed  George  Buchanan  and  three  others  of  the 
most  disting;uished  among  the  Seotlisb  scholars.   After  his 
brother's  death  not  only  the  custody  of  the  king's  person, 
hut  also  the  command,  of  the  castle,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  Erskine,  and  prineimlly  by  his  muMgemen^  in  concert 
with  the  earls  of  Arg^e  and  Athol,  a  put  was  arranged  in 
the  beginning  of  the  vear  1 578,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
-at  a  council  composed  of  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom, which  met  at  Stirling,  James,  young  aa  he  still  was, 
was  requested  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  han^ 
and  Morton  was  compellea  to  resign  the  regen<nr  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  10th  of  March,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation, 
with  whom  the  severity  and  rapacity  of  his  administration 
had  made  him  universally  odious.   Affairs  were  now  no 
minally  administered  by  the  king,  assisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  twelve  of  the  nobili^.   The  new  government 
however  soon  became  unpopular,  principally  from  the  pre- 
sumed or  notorious  inclination  of  its  leading  members  in 
&vour  of  popery  ■  and  this  state  of  things  in  a  few  weeks 
opened  a  way  for  Morton  to  the  resumption  of  neoriy  all 
his  former  audioritf.   Into  the  hands  of  this  man,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  hia 
&ther's  murder,  the  young  prince  now  fell ;  and  Morton 
succeeded  in  retaining  his  prize,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  opposite  party,  till,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
skilful  negotiation,  he  had  apparently  re-eetablished  his 

Eower  on  a  foundation  of  complete  security.  It  was  not  long 
owever  in  being  undermined,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of 
two  individuals,  who  seem  to  have  first  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Scottish  court  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1579,  and  immediately  became  theoltjectsof  the  unbounded 
fondness  of  the  young  king.  One  of  these  earliest  of  James's 
succession  of  favourites  was  Esmi  Stuart,  a  sou  of  a  younger 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  therefore  a  near  relation 
of  his  own :  he  was  a  native  of  France,  and  bore  in  that 
oountry  the  title  Lord  D*Aubigny.  to  which  James  ra- 
pidly added  the  Scottish  honours  of  Lord  Aherbrothock, 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  then  duke  of  Lennox,  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  brd  high 
chamberlain.  The  other,  a  much  darker  character,  was  a 
Captain  James  Stuart,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree. 
On  the  30th  of  December,  1580,  the  mind  of  the  king  having 
been  previously  prepared  for  what  was  to  be  done.  Captain 
Stuart  entered  the  council  chamber,  and  fbrmally  accused 
Morton  of  having  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  late 
king  Henty.  The  earl  was  immediately  committed  to  prison, 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  bis  behalf 
by  the  En^ish  queen,  he  was  brought  to  triid  hefiHre  the 
court  of  Justiciary,  condemned,  and  executed  at  Bdinbuigb, 
2nd  June,  1581.  TTie  two  ftvourites.  Lennox,  and  Stuart, 
recently  created  earl  of  Arran,  were  now  the  rulers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  exercised  their  uncontrolled  ])ower  with 
unmeasurable  insolence.  At  lengA  a  party  of  lha  nobles, 
including  the  earls  of  Mar,  Glencaim,  and  Gowrie,  lords 
Lind^y,  Boyd,  and  others,  concerted  a  st^eme  for  seising 
the  king's  person,  which  they  carried  into  effisct,  12th  Au- 
gust, 1582,  at  Cowrie's  Gastle  of  Ruthven,  in  Ferthslfire. 
whence  the  enterprise  is  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Raid  of  Ruth>en.  On  this  rarolntion  Anao 
was  thrown  into  oonfinemm^  liennox  vu^adend  to  km* 
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the  kinriom*  and  uon  alter  dvd  in  France,  and  James 
tumselfnmained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators, 
if^ose  proceedings  immediately  received  the  full  approval 
of  a  eonvention  of  the  estates.  They  had  also  the  active 
thougn  unavowed  support  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  Morton  and  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Lennox  and  Arran  had  seen  her  whole  policy  with 
regard  to  the  northern  kingdom  thwarted.  On  the  other 
hand  Henry  III.  of  France  interposed  his  influence,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  rescue  the  Scottish  king  Aom  the  thral- 
dom in  which  he  vas  now  kept 

James  remained  in  a  state  of  restraint  amounting  almost 
to  actual  imprisonment  for  about  ten  months.  At  last,  on 
the  27th  of  Juoa,  1583,  having  been  permitted  to  go  from 
Falkland  to  St.  Andrew's,  he  contrived,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  friends,  with  whom  he  hod  arranged  bis  plans,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  castle  there,  and  to  maintain  his 
position  till  the  &ction  of  his  enemies,  finding  themselves 
outnumbered  by  those  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  his 
assistance,  threw  down  their  arms  and  gave  up  the  contest. 
One  of  the  king's  first  acts  after  he  recovered  his  liberty 
was  to  release  and  recal  to  court  the  in&mous  Arran,  and 
again  to  commit  the  management  of  affairs  to  that  luckless 
minion,  whose  government  speedily  became  as  harsh  and 
arbitrary  as  ever.  James  in  the  first  instance  had  evinced 
a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  course 
with  the  foction  lately  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  he  had  even 
wited  the  earl  of  Gowrie  at  Ruthven  Castle  and  granted 
bim  a  fUll  pardon ;  but  under  the  influence  of  Arran  he 
soon  changed  his  conduct  An  act  was  obtained  from  the. 
convention  of  estates  declaring  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  guilty  of  high  treason :  most 
oftikem  made  their  escape  to  England;  but  Gewrie,  who 
relying  on  bis  pardon  had  made  his  submission,  was  seized, 
thrown  into  prison,  tried,  condemned,  and  sent  to  the  block. 
Seeing  the  power  of  that  party  thus  to  all  appearance 
broken  for  ever,  Elizabeth  now  applied  herself  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Arron,  who  readily  undertook  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  English  queen,  and  by  his  unbounded 
influence  over  his  royal  master  was  easily  able  to  perform 
that  engagement  James  was  induced,  among  other  acts 
of  subsorvieuey,  to  write  to  his  mother  in  such  imduti- 
fril  and  unfeeling  terms  as  to  make  Mary,  in  (he  bitterness 
of  her  resentment  threaten  to  leave  him  the  load  of  a 
parentis  9urse.    Soon  after  this,  29th  July,  a  treaty 

of  intimate  alliance  was  concluded  between  Elizabeth  and 
the  Scottish  king,  and  an  annual  pension  of  5U0U/.  was 
settled  by  the  former  upon  the  latter.  A  chief  manager 
'n  these  transactions  had  been  a  new  court  favourite 
of  James's,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Gray,  styled  the 
Master  of  Gray,  an  individual  formed  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion for  intrigue  and  treachery.  With  the  view,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  removing  a  formidable  rival,  Arran  had  caused 
Gray  to  be  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  English  court,  where 
the  unprincipled  politician  appears  to  have  been  imme- 
diately gained  over  by  Elizabeth,  and  engaged  by  her  to  act 
his  part  in  forwarding  her  various  schemes  of  policy  with 
r^ard  tb  Scottish  afioirs.  •  One  of  the  first  uses  which  Eliza- 
beth made  of  this  new  instrument  was  to  efibct  the  over- 
throw of  Arran,  on  whose  unsteadiness  and  caprice  she  felt 
that  she  never  could  place  any  sure  reliance.  With  her 
connivance,  the  lords  who  had  been  banished  on  account 
of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  10,000  men,  in  the  end  of  October,  1585,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Stirling,  where  the  king  and  Arran  were,  in- 
vested the  castle,  on  which  Arran  took  to  ftigbt,  and  the 
king  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with  them  upon  their  own 
terms.  All  their  past  offences  were  pardoned ;  the  princi- 
pal forts  of  the  kingdom  were  put  into  their  hands ;  and,  a 
parliament  having  been  called,  Arran  and  his' late  associates 
were  all  dismissra  from  power,  he  himself  being  besides 
stripped  of  his  titles  and  estates— the  latter,  chiefly  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  those  whose  moment  of  retaliation  was 
now  come.  The  new  settlement  of  the  govemmeut  was 
followed  by  the  conclusion,  8th  July,  1-586,  of  another 
treaty  with  England,  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  bound 
uiemselves  in  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  all 
foreign  powers  who  should  invade  the  territories  or  attempt 
to  disturb  the  reformed  religious  establishment  of  either. 

In  October  of  the  same  yesa  James's  mother,  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  after  her  imprisonment  of  nearly  twenty 
yean,  was  at  Im  brought  to  trial,  and  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 


ary following  ibe  was  put  to  death.  Between  hor  condem 
nation  and  her  execution  James  had  made  consideraUe 
exertions  to  save  her ;  in  addition  to  solicitations  and 
remonstrances,  he  took  steps  to  obtain  the  aid  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  foreign  courts  in  support  of  his  demands ; 
but  his  ambassador  to  the  English  court  the  infamous 
Master  of  Gray,  is  said  to  have  betrayed  his  trust  so  fur  as 
actually  16  be  the  most  urgent  instigator  of  the  execution, 
oflen  reminding  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  that  the  dead 
cannot  bite,  and  undertaking  that  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences should  follow  from  any  momentary  resentment 
which  James  might  show.  In  point  of  fkct  the  Soottidi 
king  was  very  soon  pacified ;  he  blustered  at  first  under 
the  sting  of  the  insult  tliat  had  been  offered  him;  but 
refiecting  that  by  anv  violent  course  he  should  put  in  hanrd 
both  his  pension  and  his  chance  of  the  Enelish  succession, 
he  prudently  dlowed  himself  to  be  soothed  by  Elizabeth's 
hollow  excuses,  and  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  her  as  before.  Gray  was  indeed,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  part  he  had  acted,  disgraced  and  dismissed  from  court 
The  next  year  James  signalized  bis  zeal  in  the  service  of 
his  English  patroness  by  firmly  rejecting  all  the  overtures 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  other  Catholic  powera  to  in- 
duce him  to  join  them,  and  by  co-operating  zealously  with 
Elizabeth  in  her  preparations  for  repelling  the  attack  of 
the  Armada. 

In  1589,  James  was  married  to  the  princess  Ann^  the 
second  daughter  of  Frederick  11.,  king  of^ Denmark.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  Upslo  in  Norway,  to  which  place  his  bnde, 
after  having  put  to  sea.  had  been  driven  back  by  astoma,  and 
there  the  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  S4th  of  Novem- 
ber. James  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  the  SOth  of 
May,  1590.  The  character  of  Queen  Anne,  who  survived 
to  1st  March,  1619,  is  depicted  in  the  scandalous  chro- 
nicles of  the  time  in  not  very  creditable  colours;  she  is 
represented  as  an  eager  and  restless  intriguer,  both  in 
politics  and  in  gallantry ;  on  the  other  hand  however.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  who  knew  her  well,  and  who  was  not  likely 
to  regard  with  indulgence  sume  of  the  foults  she  is  chained 
with,  speaks  of  her  memory  with  great  respect.  She  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  of  greater  energy  and  decision  than 
her  husband,  over  whom  sue  exerted  considerable  influence, 
notwithstanding  his  constant  doting  fondness  for  one  male 
favourite  after  another.  The  first  memorable  event  that 
occurred  in  Scotland  after  the  king's  return  was  a  daring  at- 
tempt made  by  his  relation,  Francis  Stuart  lately  created 
earl  of  Bothwell,  a  grandson  of  Jam^  V.  by  his  son  John, 
prior  of  Coldingham.  He  had  been  committed  to  prison  on 
the  absurd  charge,  made  by  some  unhappy  p«sons  appre- 
hended and  tortured  as  witohes,  that  he  had  employed  their 
art  to  raise  the  storms  by  which  the  life  of  the  queen  had  been 
endangered  on  her  first  attempted  voyage  to  Scotland,  and 
the  king  had  afterwards  been  so  long  detained  in  Denmark. 
Upon  effecting  his  enlargement  he  collected  a  foree  of  his 
retainers,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th  December,  1591, 
entered  the  palace  of  Uolyrood-House,  with  the  design, 
as  he  pretended,  of  expelling  the  ehaneellor  Maitland 
from  the  king's  council,  but  apparently  with  still  more, 
daring  intentions.  The  alarm  was  given  after  he  had  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  apartments  and  bad  nearly  made 
his  way  to  where  the  king  was ;  he  succeeded  however  in 
making  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  north.*  The  earl  of 
Huntly  having  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  felling  upon  his  private  enen.y  the  young  Earl  of 
Murray  (son-in-law  and  heir  of  the  late  regent),  and  slaying 
Um,  after  burning  his  house  to  the  ground ;  an  atrocity 
which  excited  the  devest  popular  indignation  at  the  time, 
and  is  celebrated  in  Scottish  song.  Bothwell  and  all  his 
adherents  were  soon  after  attainted  in  parliament;  but 
this  did  not  put  an  ead  either  to  his  audacious  prooeedings 
or  to  the  treasonable  attempts  of  other  parties.   In  the  be- 

S inning  of  1593  a  new  conspiracy  of  Huntly  and  the  other 
eads  of  the  popish  fection  was  detected  for  bringing  a 
Spanish  force  into  the  kingdom,  with  the  object  of  re-esta- 
blishing popeiy  and  invading  England ;  and  a  few  months 
later,  Bothwell,  after  having  foiled  in  another  attempt  to 
seize  the  royal  person  at  Falkland,  having  associated  himself 
with  the  remaining  adherents  or  connexions  of  the  late 
favourites  Lennox  and  Arran,  suddenly  returned  from 
England,  where  he  bad  been  protected  by  Elizabeth,  and 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1593,  entered  the  palace  with  a  band 
of  armed  followers,  and  made  the  king  his  prisoner.  James 
was  obliged  both  to  grant  a  ftiU  pardfln>(o  the  trnioc  and  te 
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AaM  toe  ehanoejor  Maitl&nd  and  his  other  chief  minis- 
Iwf :  and  he  lemained  in  durance  till  a  convention  of  the 
aobles  at  last  isaemhled  at  Stirling  in  the  beginning  of 
SefAaniber,  vhen  his  gaolers  found  it  necessary  to  release 
him.  Disturbances  however  were  again  and  again  excited  in 
lbs  eourseof  this  and  the  tvo  following  years  by  the  attempts 
both  of  Bothwell  and  the  popish  lords ;  and  at  length  these 
two  hctions,  which  had  hitherto  professed  the  most  opposite 
princq^es.  joining  their  forces,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol.  encountered  the  royal  army 
emiauoded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Argyle,  at  Glenlivat  in 
Aberdeenshire,  3rd  October,  1 594,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
iDferiority  in  numbers,  put  it  completely  to  the  rouL  This 
disaster  however  was  immediately  repaired  by  the  results  of 
an  expedition  conducted  into  the  nortnem  districts  by  James 
in  pmoB,  who  forced  the  popish  lords  first  to  retreat  to  the 
mountains,  and  eventually  to  make  their  submissiou,  n-heo 
they  were  allowed  to  retire  beyond  seas  on  giving  security 
that  they  would  engage  in  no  further  intrigues  against  the 
Protestant  religion  or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Bothwell 
lied  to  France,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
vbere  he  pmfessed  himself  a  oonvert  to  popery,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigence. 

Hibm  eoumotions  had  searcely  been  quieied  when  James 
gecame  invotved  in  new  troubles  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  con- 
test into  wUch  he  was  brought  with  the  clergy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church*  which  had  been  legally  established  as  the 
national  form  of  religion  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
meat  in  1592.  Although  James  had  been  induced  by 
omsiderations  of  pi^icy  to  give  hti  assent  at  the  moment  lo 
ihii  popular  act,  he  waa  himself  an  avowed  admirer  of  epis- 
copacy, and  was  even  very  generally  suspected  of  a 
j  strong  inclination  towards  popery;  so  that  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  State  in  this  case  was  one  of  a  very 
fian^ble  nature.  To  make  matters  worse,  both  parties 
I  cherished  the  loftiest  notions  of  their  powers  and  rights, 
I  each  indeed  looking  upon  itself  as  entitled  to  lord  it  over 
the  odier.  In  December,  1596,  in  a  tumuU  of  the  people 
of  Edinbuivh,  excited  by  the  harangues  of  their  clergy,  the 
life  of  the  King  was  placed  in  tlie  greatest  danger,  and  the 
decided  measures  th^  followed  on  both  sides  made  the 
contest  assume  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of  a 
civil  war.  Nearly  all  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper  classes 
however  were  with  the  king ;  the  clei^  and  the  people  la  vain 
endeavoured  to  Qnd  one  of  the  nobUity  who  would  espouse 
'  their  cause  and  come  fraward  as  their  leader  ;  and  by  an 
unusual  exertion  of  vigour  and  firmness  James  was  enabled 
not  only  completely  to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  to  turn 
ihe  occasion  to  account  in  bringing  the  Church  into  full 
Mibjeclion  to  the  civil  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1598,  the  substance  of  episcopacy,  in  apolitical 
teatt,  was  restored  by  seats  in  parliament  being  given  to 
about  fifty  ecclesiastics  on  the  loyal  nomination.  Bven 
^  General  Assembly  was  gained  over  to  acquiesce  in 
this  great  oonstitutlonal  chai^ 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  remainder  of  James's 
Scottish  reign  was  the  very  mysterious  affair  known  in  his- 
'  tory  by  the  name  of  the  Guwrie  conspiracy.  On  the  5th  of 
f  Aagiut,  1600,  James,  being  then  at  Falkland,  was  induced 
by  Alexander  Ruthven,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie 
who  was  executed  in  1584,  to  accompany  him  with  a  few 
attendants  to  the  house  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Gowrie  at 
Pttth.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  he  was  led  by  Ruthven 
into  a  retired  apartment  of  the  house ;  there  a  struggle 
look  plaoe  between  the  two,  in  the  presence  only  of  tne 
nrl's  steward,  who  waa  in  full  armour,  but  either  did  not 
•sterlSere  at  all,  or,  according  to  his  own  account,  only 
the  king's  protection.  Meanwhile,  what  was  going 
m  was  perceived  from  the  street,  on  which  the  people 
uiembled.  and  the  king's  attendants  rushed  to  the  room: 
H  the  end  the  king  remained  unhurt,  but  both  Alexander 
Ruthven  and  bis  brother  the  earl  were  killed.  These  are 
nearly  all  the  undoubted  facts  of  this  strange  transaction : 
they  seem  to  establish  a  design  on  the  pv^  of  the  Ruthvens 
U  obtain  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  there  are 
MAe  circumstances  leading  to  the  conjecture  that  they 
**n  prompted  b^  the  Snglish  government.  That  they  in- 
'BoAsato  take  hu  life,  as  James  endeavoured  to  make  it 
*nttV,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  wiU  scarcely 
^o¥  as  to  suppose.  The  passage  however  is  one  of  the 
wktst  in  histo^,  and,  after  the  expenditure  of  much  ingo- 
naiiy  in  the  attempt  to  dew  it  up,  it  may  he  pronounced 
'wt  DO  explanation  «f  it  vhiidi  is  skUsfoctory  at  nil  points 
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has  yet  been  given,  or  is  likely  ever  to  .e  attained.  What- 
ever was  the  nature  of  the  afEair,  it  stands  isolated  fo>m  a& 
the  other  events  of  the  time,  and  had  as  little  effect  upoa 
anything  that  came  after  it  as  it  is  known  to  have  haa  ol 
connection  with  anything  that  went  before. 

In  the  laat  years  of  his  residence  in  Scotland  James  was 
much  occupied  in  taking  measures  for  securing  his  succes* 
sion  to  the  English  throne,  an  object  which,  from  the  capri- 
cious temper  of  Elizabeth,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
o^e,  remained  of  doubtful  attainment  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  its  accomplishment  Although  no  part^'to  the 
rash  attempt  which  cost  the  earl  of  EsseShia  life  m  1601. 
he  had  been  previously  in  correspondence  with  that  noble- 
man, who  seems  to  have  led  the  Scottish  king  to  believe 
that  zeal  for  his  cause  was  the  motive  of  his  conduct;  and 
after  receiving  the  news  of  the  ill  success  of  his  friend,  James 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  to  save  him 
from  the  block,  having  even  ordered  the  ambassadors,  whom 
he  despatched  immediately  to  the  English  court,  to  follow 
up  their  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  if  necessarj',  with  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  The  head  of  Essex  however  had 
foUen  before  the  Scottish  ambassadors  reached  London. 
Eventually  Sir  Robert  Cecil  himself  became  James's  chief 
confidant ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  even  after  he  had  thus 
secured  the  important  services  of  the  English  prime  minister, 
James  continued  to  hold  a  clandestine  correspondence  on 
the  same  great  subject  of  the  succession  with  other  parties, 
of  whose  participation  in  the  business  Cecil  apparently  was 
kept  in  entire  ignorance.  (See  Lord  Hailes's  '  Remarkson 
the  History  of  Scotland,'  oh.  xiv.)  Many  of  Cecil's  lettors 
have  been  preserved,  and  were  published  at  Edinburgh  by 
Lord  Hailes  ( Sir  David  Dalrymple)  in  1 766,  under  the  title  " 
of  The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cedl  with 
James  VI.,  King  of  Scotland,'  12mo. 

James  at  length  became  king  of  England  by  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  24th  March.  I6C3,  when  his  accession  took 
place  without  a  murmur  of  opposition  ftom  any  quarter. 
Havii^  set  out  from  Sdinbuighon  the  5  th  of  April,  he  entered 
Lon^n  on  the  7th  of  May,  after  a  journey  which  in  both 
countries  resembled  n  triumphal  progress.  Many  of  his 
Scottish  courtiers  accompanied  their  sovereign,  and  the 
prodigaUty  with  which  be  distributed  tho  wealth  and 
honours  of  the  kingdom  among  these  hungry  northern  ad- 
venturers was  one  of  the  first  things  in  his  conduct  that 
disgusted  his  new  subjects.  In  his  foreign  policy  James 
began  by  continuing  in  the  same  Murae  that  had  been  pur- 
sued by  Elisabeth,  entering  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France  for  the  support  of  the  Dutch  and 
resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  Spain.  Tlie  conspiracy  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Cobham,  and  others,  to  place 
on  the  throne  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  James's  cousin, 
was  the  first  domestic  aflhir  of  interest  [R&lbioh, 
Walter.]  The  next  business  that  engaged  James's  atten- 
tion was  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  between  the  Church 
and  the  Puritans,  for  which  purpose  a  conteenee  was  held 
at  Hampton  Court,  in  January,  1 604,  and  the  points  of  dif- 
ference discussed  in  the  king's  presence,  he  hnnself  taking 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debate.  [CoifFBBBNCE.]  James  s 
first  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  was  opened 
by  a  speech  which,  as  ?l  ume  remarks,  *  proves  him  to  ha" 
possessed  more  knowledge  and  greater  parts  than  prudence 
or  any  just  sense  of  decorum  and  propnety.*  Among  other 
things  he  sealously  urged  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
lanu  into  one  kingdom ;  but  nothing  came  of  this  proposal 
for  the  present  James  however,  ofnis  own  authority,  now 
assumed  on  bis  coins  and  in  his  proclamations  the  title  of 
King  of  Great  Britain.   [GIesat  Britain.] 

Peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  much  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  king  s  wishes,  on  the  18th  of  Augnst  this  year. 
The  great  event  of  the  year  1606  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
[Fawkbs,  Guy  ;  Garnet,  Henry-]  For  some  years  after 
this  the  history  of  the  reign  is  marked  by  no  memorable 
events  either  foreign  or  domestic;  but  although  Jumes 
still  continued  to  govern  by  parliaments,  various  causes 
were  contributing  gradually  to  alienate  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  crown,  and  to  prepare  the  elements  of  that 
open  contetit  between  the  two  powers  which  broke  out  in 
the  next  reign.  In  1612,  the  death  of  James's  eldest  son. 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  aee, 
spread  a  general  grief  through  the  nation,  to  which  the 
prince  had  already  endearerl  himself  by  the  promise  of  8 
character  which  may  be  most  shortly  describuu  as  being  in 
almost  respects — in  its  defects  as  well  as  in  its  vtrtusf* 
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tha  imne  irf  that  of  hu  cootemptibk  fiitfaer.  A  rumour 
mm  attiu  time,  uid  has  been  preserved  by  some  eontem- 

Knrj  writers  of  a  violent  party  spirit,  tfaat  tbe  prince  had 
BQ  earried  off  by  poison,  and  not  vithout  the  privacy  and 
eonaentoftbeking;  but  this  accusation,  too  monstrous  to 
be  admitted  without  the  strongest  evidenoe.  rests  upon 
neither  proof  nor  probability  of  anv  kind.  Hie  death  of 
Prince  Henry  was  followed,  14th  rebruaiy,  1613,  by  the 
marria^  of  James's  daughter,  tbe  Princess  Elizabeth,  with 
Frederick  the  Elector  Palatine,  an  alliance  which  was  at- 
tended with  important  results  both  in  that  age  and  in  the  next 
The  ruling  mvourite  whom  James  had  brought  wiUi  bim 
from  Scotland  was  Sir  George  Hume — whom  in  1604  he 
created  Lord  Hume  in  the  Engliih  peerage,  and  in  1608 
carl  of  Dunbar  in  that  of  Scotland — a  man  of  integrity,  as 
well  as  of  superior  talent  Hie  king's  silly  and  mutable 
fbadnesB  however  was  in  course  of  time  transfeiTed  to  other 
ohjecta — to  Ffailtp  Herbert,  the  second  son  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  whom  he  made  earl  of  Montgomery  in  1605, 
and  who  many  years  after  succeeded  his  elder  brother  as 
earl  Pembroke ;  and  to  another  Scotchman.  Sir  James 
Hay,  made  a  Scottish  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hay  of 
Bewlie  in  1609,  and  who  afterirards  bore  successively  in  the 
English  peerage  the  titles  of  Lord  Hay  of  Sawley  (1615), 
Yisrount  Doncaster  (1617).  and  earl  of  Carlisle  (1622),  by 
which  last  he  is  best  remembered.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Hay  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1610,  introduced 
at  court  a  younff  countryman  of  his  own,  Robert  Carr.  or 
more  property  Ker,  of  a  good  fiimilv,  but  chiefly  distin- 

Siished  by  bis  handsome  person,  an  advantage  w)iich  never 
iled  to  attract  the  king's  attention  and  r^rd.  Carr  was 
immediately  taken  into  tbe  highest  ^vour,  made  a  knight 
3f  tbe  Bath,  and  the  next  year  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Viioount 
Rochester.  In  1613  the  young  and  heautiftil  Fhincef 
Howard,  countess  of  Essex,  having  by  an  infiimous  process^ 
in  urging  which  the  kinf  took  a  part  that  alone  ought  to 
consign  his  memory  to  abhorrence,  obtained  a  divorce  from 
h^r  husband,  was  married  to  the  &vouritc,  her  previous 
profligate  [wssion  for  whom  is  believed  to  have  incited  her 
to  the  proceedings  by  which  she  succeeded  in  dissolving 
her  first  marriage.  The  fcine  on  this  occasion  raised  Ro- 
chester to  the  rank  of  earl  of  Somerset  (November,  1613). 
Somerset's  fall  however  was  still  more  rapid  than  his  rise 
His  chief  friend  Sir  Thomas  Ovsrhury,  who  bad  strenuously 
exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  bis  marriage  with  Lady 
Essex,  which  he  represented  as  the  sure  destruction  of  his 
fbrtunes,  was  first,  by  the  contrivance  of  tbe  unprincipled 
woman  whom  be  lud  thus  made  bis  enemy,  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  soon  after  taken  off  by  poison  administered  to 
him  by  bar  means*  and  with  the  privity  of  her  husband. 
Tbe  <^ime,  though  suspected  from  the  first,  was  not  fully  die- 
covered  till  about  two  years  after  its  commission ;  but  in 
1615  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were  brought  to  trial, 
and  their  guilt  completely  established.  Four  persons  who 
had  been  accomplices  in  the  murder  were  left  to  the  execu- 
tioner; tbe  two  principals,  the  wretched  Somerset  and  bis 
wife,  luid  their  better  merited  punishment  commuted  into 
confiscation  of  their  property,  and  imprisonment,  from 
which  ther  were  both  auer  some  years  released.  Their 
oondemnanon  of  course  threw  down  the  eari  from  hi^  place 
and  favour  at  court,  and  he  was  given  up  with  the  most 
easy  indifference,  not  unaccompanied  with  some  touches  of 
gratuitous  baseness,  by  James,  whose  mind  had  now  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  passion  for  a  new  object,  another 
handsome  youth,  named  (reoi^  Villiers,  who  had  been  re- 
cently introduced  to  his  notice.  Villiers,  who,  after  having 
been  knighted,  was  created  suocessivuly  Viscount  Villiers 
(1616).  earl  of  Buckingham  (161 7),  marquis  of  Buckingham 
(1618),  and  duke  of  Buckingham  (1623),  continued  the  first 
Ikvourite  and  ruling  minister  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign.  [Bi[CKinqham.J 

In  the  summer  of  1617  James  paid  a  visit  to  Seotland, 
and,  having  summoned  a  parliament,  succeeded,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty,  m  obtaining  the  assent  of  that 
body,  and  al«>  of  the  Gceneral  Assembly,  to  such  relations 
aa,  along  with  other  innovations  previously  made  since  his 
aocesuou  to  the  Eiu|lish  throne,  brought  the  Scottish  church, 
in  government,  in  oeremonies,  and  in  its  position  in  relation 
U>  tne  civil  power,  very  nearly  to  the  mooel  of  the  English. 
It  was  now  no  longer  a  Presbyterian,  but  nominally  as  well  as 
substantially  an  Episcopal  church.  But  tbe  popular  feeling 
9i  tha  enin^  was  never  for  a  moment  reconaled  to  these 
Mifima  changea. 


The  year  1618  was  disgraoed  bj  tm  axqeution of' Sir 
Walter  RaleiKh,  on  the  monstrous  pretence  of  th«  sentenos 

passed  upon  him  for  the  consniracy  in  which  he  had  bera 
involved  m  the  first  year  of  the  aing  s  reign,  but  in  reality  as 
a  sacrifice  to  thecourtof  Spain.  fRAi.Kioa.]  But  the  public 
indignation  at  James's  subserviency  to  that  Catholic  power 
was  roused  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the  great  foreign  events 
of  the  two  following  years,  when,  Austria  assisted^ySpain 
having  attacked  the  Bohemians,  who  had  chosen  the  Blector 
Palatine  for  their  king.  James  not  only  reftised  to  take  part 
with  his  son-in-law  and  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Con~ 
tinent.  of  which  be  was  thus  installed  as  the  champion,  but 
even  refused  to  acknowledge  his  new  r^l  title.  Frederick 
was  soon  driven  both  from  nis  acquired  and  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  tbe  arms  of  the  CamoHc  powers  confederated 

Sainst  .him,  and  obliged  with  his  Ikmily  to  take  reftigs  in 
olland.  Staggered  by  this  sudden  catastrophe,  and  l^  the 
vehemence  witn  which  the  people  expressed  their  rage  ami 
grief,  James  now  hastened  to  take  some  steps  to  repair  the  dis- 
asters which  his  pusillanimity  and  inaction  had  mainly  oc- 
casioned. After  endeavouring  to  raise  money  in  the  waj 
of  a  benevolence,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  call  together 
a  parliament,  the  first  that  had  been  allowed  tp  meet  for 
six  years.  In  this  parliament,  memorable  among  other 
things  for  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  [Bacor,  Francis^ 
the  first  decided  stand  was  taken  by  the  Commons  in 
their  contest  with  the  crown  by  their  famous  protest,  paHsed 
I8th  December,  1621,  in  reply  to  the  kin^s  assertion  that 
their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  eraoe  and  conoessuHi 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself.  — *  Iliat  theliberties,  franchises, 
and  jurisdiction  of  parliameni  are  the  antient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land.' This  resdution,  which  the  king  tore  from  the 
Journals  with  bis  own  hand,  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
prorogation  and  soon  after  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
CTommons  being  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  Tower  or  to 
other  prisons. 

James  had  for  some  time  before  this  set  his  heart  upon 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Prince  Charles  with  a  Spanish 
princess:  the  project  of  that  match  bad  principally  influ* 
enoed  bim  to  tbe  course  he  had  taken  in  the  uhir  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  now  hoped  by  the  same  arrwgement  to 
be  abbt  ^without  having  recourse  to  arms,  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  for  his  son-in-law.  But  in  both  these  expecta- 
tions he  was  disappointed.  For  some  time  the  negotiations 
seemed  to  proceed  fovourably;  but  they  were  in  1623 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  apparently  by  ^e  rash 
interference  of  Buckingham,  who,  after  hannz  perauaded 
Prince  Charles  to  proceed  along  with  him  to  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  matter,  disgusted  and  quarrelled 
with  the  leading  personages  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  then 
successfully  exerted  his  Influence  with  James,  or  perhaps 
rather  with  the  prince,  to  prevent  the  match.  As  the  puo- 
lio  clamour  for  tne  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  still  continued, 
another  parliament  was  assembled  in  February,  1624,  which 
oigerly  granted  supplies  for  the  attainment  of  that  olqeet 
by  force  of  arms ;  war  was  in  eonseouence  declared  against 
Spain,  and  an  army  under  Count  Hansfeldt  was  sent  into 
Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  vear.  But  this  expedition 
turned  out  an  utter  failure;  the  force,  reduced  to  half  its 
numbers  by  a  pestilential  disorder  before  it  had  crossed  the 
sea,  never  even  entered  the  Palatinate ;  and  that  principalis 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  or  rattier  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  it  bad  been  assigned,  along 
with  the  electoral  dignity,  by  the  Imperial  dieL 

James's  reign  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years  in  Scotland,  and 
rather  more  than  twenty-two  in  England,  was  terminated 
by  his  death  on  the  27th  of  March.  1625^  when  he  was  within 
three  months  of  completing  the  fifhr-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
As  happened  in  tbe  case  of  the  death  of  almost  evory  person 
of  eminence  in  that  and  tli6  preceding  age,  a  rumour  snong 
up  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  poison ;  and  when  Buck- 
ingham was  impeached  by  the  (ximmone  in  the  banning 
of  the  next  reign,  one  of  the  chai^^es  brought  against  him 
was  that  the  late  king  owed  his  death  to  some  plasters  and 
drinks  which  be  had  administered  to  bim  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  physicians.  In  fkct  something  of  this  kind 
does  appear  to  have  taken  place,  although  Buckin^um's 
intentions  in  what  he  did  may  possibly  have  bu^n  innooent 
enough.  It  was  even  said,  in  the  violence  of  party  hate^ 
that  Charles  himself  was  implicated  in  tbe  poisoning  of  his 
fitther;  and  this  grossly  improbable  imputation  has  ra- 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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eaVed  the  eager  lanotion  of  Miltoa.  The  statements  upon 
the  subject  are  collected  in  Harris's  *  Life  of  James  I.,'  pp. 
181-288;  and  'Life  of  Charles  V  PP- 21-25  (edit.  ofl&U). 

James's  children  by  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  bom 
IStb  December,  1574,  mamed  24tfa  November,  1589,  died 
SndHarob.  1619,  were:  1.  Henty  Frederick,  bom  atStir- 
liDg  Cattle,  lath  February.  1594,  died  6th  November, 
ICIS;  S.  Robert  died  ia  infknqrin  Scotland;  3.  Cbarles, 
ThD  Buooeeded  bis  father  as  UufE  4-  Elisabeth,  bom  19th 
August,  1596,  marrted  to  Frederic*  V.  Elector  PalaCiDe  14tb 
February,  1613,  died  Stb  February,  1662 ;  5,Maraaret,bom 
idth  December,  1598,  died  in  io&noy ;  6.  Mary,  born  1605, 
died  16th  December,  1607;  and  7.  Sophia,  bom  ^Ut  June, 
1G06,  died  two  days  after.  The  Electress  Sophia,  the 
mother  G«prge  L,  was  the  vountest  of  the  thirteen  ehil- 
dreo  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth  and  her  husband  the  Eleo- 
tor  Palatine.    [Giobob  l.J 

Besides  the  well  authenticated  public  acts  of  James  I., 
many  materials  may  be  found  for  the  illustration  of  his 
ehiiaeter  in  the  works  of  various  writers  who  were  his  con- 
lempMtries;  especially  Sir  Anthony  Weldon'a  'Court  and 
Character  of  King  James,*  ISmo^  1651 ;  Arthur  Wilson's 
'  Li&  and  Reign  of  King  James  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Brilaio,'  fol.  1653,  or  as  reprinted  in  the  second  vol.  of 
Biiaiop  Kennet's  'Complete  History;'  Sir  Edward  Peyton's 
'  IMvine  Catastrophe  of  the  Kingly  Family  of  the  House  of 
Stuartst'  8to^  1731 ;  'The  Non-such  Charles,  his  Charac- 
ter,' 12mo,  1651  (supposed  by  some  to  be  written  by  Pey- 
ton) ;  Sir  Ralph  Winwood's  '  Memorials  of  Aflairs  of  State 
ID  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  James  L'  foL 
17S5 ;  Francis  Osborne's  '  Traditional  Memoirs  on  the 
Reign  of  King  James,*  in  Works,  Sfo.,  1673,  &&;  and 
Roger  Coke's  *  Detection  of  the  Court  and  Stale  Rog- 
hnd,'  2  vols.  8to.,  1697.  See  also  '  Dr.  James  WelwoocTs 
'  Msmoin  of  the  most  material  IWnsactions  in  England 
ftr  Oe  last  Hukidred  Years  preceding  the  Revolution,' 
^  liond.  1700,  and  Glasg.  1744.  Although  some  of  the 
ibove-nmned  writers  are  avowedly  very  uiinyourably  dis- 
posed to  the  memory  of  this  king,  and  relate  scarcely 
anything  of  him  that  is  not  to  his  discredit,  Aere  is  too 
much  ground  for  believing  that  the  moat  severe  of  them 
have  scarcely  exa^^rated  the  more  despicable  features  of 
his  character.  Even  his  better  quslities  leaned  to  the  side 
of  vice  or  weakness ;  his  easiness  of  temper  was  but  an  uido- 
ent  aensnali^,  and  his  pacific  disposition  and  aversion  to 
ivu  mere  pusillanimi^  and  oowardice.  Of  dignity  or  ele- 
vation of  mind  he  had  no  conception ;  his  tastes,  winions^ 
psuions,  and  habits  were  all  alike  low  and  vulgar,  ii  indeed 
Px  some  of  them  these  be  not  for  too  gentle  epithets.  With 
neh  a  moral  nature  it  was  impossible  that  his  int^leet 
mild  be  othar  than  a  sUnted  one ;  yet  his  education  bad 
Rivea  him  a  good  deal  of  learning,  at  least  for  a  king,  and 
altboi^  he  was  for  from  being  either  the  profound  siuiolAr, 
philoiopber,  or  divine  that  he  supposed  himself,  and  that  he 
vas  tlsttered  with  being  by  his  eontemporaries,  who  called 
him  Solomon  the  Second,  he  was  certamly  not  destitute  of 
some  literary  talent,  however  dashed  most  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  it  were  with  occasional  grotesqueness  and  absurdity. 
He  Was  a  voluminous  author,  and  any  account  of  him 
would  be  very  incomplete  which  did  not  notice  his  various 
printed  works  in  prose  and  verde.  They  have  been  partially 
eDumeratad  by  Harris,  in  his  'Historical  and  Crititml  Life,' 
ud  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  bis '  Royal  ini  Noble  Antfaors ;' 
bat  the  fullest  account  that  we  have  met  with  is  that  given 
by  I^.  David  Irving,  m  Us  '  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets.* 
Sad  edition.  Svols.,  Edmb.ieiO,  vol.  il, pp. 207-291.  His 
Snt  publication,  a  collection  of  poems.  Under  the  title  of 
'The  Essays  of  a  Prentice  in  tne  Divine  Art  of  Poesy,* 
4to^  appeared  so  early  as  1584.  About  the  same  time  wo 
be  appears  to  have  composed  bis '  Fmicful  Meditation,'  upon 
part  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  however  was  not 
pHntedtill  158S.  Of  his  subeequent  works  the  following 
*n  thechlef '  His  Majesty's  Poetical  Exercises  at  Vacant 
Honrs,'  1591 ;  his '  Deemonolt^ie*  (a  dialogue,  in  three  boeks, 
in  defence  of  the  belief  in  witdies),  4to.,  1597  ;  '  The  True 
Lav  of  Free  Monarchies,  or  the  Reciprocity  and  Mutual 
Duty  betwixt  a  free  King  and  his  Natural  Subjects*  (Ano- 

SusX  1598;  '  BmnXiKiv  djtpov,  or  his  Majesty's  Instruc- 
to  his  dauest  Son  Henry  the  Prince,' 1599  (a  treatise 
vUel^  on  account  of  the  doctrines  it  contained  on  church  go- 
pniien^  was  censured  as  libellous  by  the  synod  of  St.  An- 
^**'s) ;  *  A  IMsoourse  of  the  Unnatural  and  Vile  (Gowrie) 
Vmf^UBf  against  his  M^jes^s  Person,'  IGOO  (reprinted, 


with  notes,  by  Lord  Hailes,  1757,  and  along  with  his  '  An 
nal8,'.1819) ;  *  TripHci  Nodo  "ftiplex  Cluneus,  or  an  Apo- 
logy for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,'  1605.  (which  was  answered 
by  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  and  produced  a  long  controversy, 
and  many  other  publications  on  both  sides,  for  an  account 


French)  concerning  the  Proctjedings  with  the  States- 
General  of  the  pnited  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  in 
the  Cause  of  D.  ConradusVorstius*  (appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Leyden).  1612;  and '  A  Remonstrance  for 
the  Right  of  Kings  (in  French)^  in  answer  to  Cardinal 
Perron,'  1615.  A  collected  edition  of  all  the  preceding 
prose  works,  except  the  Discourse  on  the  Crowrie  Clonspi- 
rficy,  was  published,  in  folio,  in  1 6 1 6,  under  \hp  title  of '  Tne 
Works  of  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  &C.,  by 
James  (Mountague),  Bishop  of  Winton.'  The  volume  also 
contained  some  treatises  that  had  not  before  appeared,  par- 
ticulary  '  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco '  (^lis  however,  ac- 
cording to  Harris,  was  first  printed  in  quarto,  without  name 
or  date),  and  *  A  Discourse  of  the  Manner  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Powder  Treason.*  A  Latin  trandation  of  thaa 
lection  was  published  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Hountague, 
in  1619.  To  the  works  already  enumerated  ire  to  be  added 
a  number  of  speeches  to  parliament,  some  of  which  are  not 
the  least  curious  or  characteristic  of  the  royal  author's  com- 
positions; various  sonnets  and  other  short  pieces  ofverse,in 
English  and  Latin. scattered  indifferent  collections, printed 
and  manuscript ;  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  l^mo.,  1631, in  which  however,  according 
to  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Bishop  Williams,  he 
had  only  proceeded  as  far  as  the  tbirty-drst  Psalm  at  his 
death.  It  ought  also  not  to  be  foi^^tten,  that  the  autho- 
rized translation  of  the  Bible  was  oommenced  and  completed 
under  his  auspices.  [Biblb.] 

Of  the  changes  in  the  law  introdtioed  in  this  rdgn  the 
most  important  were  effected  by  certain  acts  of  the  parlia' 
ment  which  met  in  February,  1623.  By  one  of  these  (the 
statute  21  Jac.  I.,  c  2),  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  General 
Quiet  of  the  Subjects  against  all  Pretences  of  Concealment 
(of  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown)  whatever,'  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  could  in  future  be  sued  at  impeached  by  the 
kinff  for  any  manors,  lands,  revenues.  &c„  unless  it  might  be 
proved  that  he  or  his  progenitors  had  a  title  to  them  within 
sixty  years  before  the  meeting  of  that  parliament.  This 
wBS  a  very  valuable  modification  of  die  old  law  maxim, 
Nulium  temptts  occurrit  regi.  By  another  of  these  acts ' 
(the  statute  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  3),  entitled  *  An  Act  concerning 
Hon(^ies  and  Dispensations  with  Ptentl  Laws,'  it  was  de- 
clared that  all  cfaartem,  licences,  and  letters  patent  granted 
to  any  person  by  the  crown  to  dispense  with  any  law  or 
statute  should  be  void,  and  that  all  licences  and  privileges 
for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  or  working  of  anything  should 
be  void,  exc^t  patents  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years  to  the  authors  of  new  inventions,  and  a  few  other  ex- 
isting patents,  which  were  specially  enumerated.  [Mono- 
FOLT.]  This  abolition  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  of  the 
power  of  granting  unlimited  monopolies,  both  of  which  had 
nitherto  been  considered  to  be  vested  in  and  had  been 
extensively  exercised  by  the  crown,  was  the  extinction  of  two 
great  practical  evils.  Blackstone  enumerates  as  the  chiet 
improvements  made  in  the  administration  of  private  jwtioe 
in  this  reign,  the  abolition  of  sanctuaries  and  the  extension 
of  the  bankrupt  law^  the  limitation  of  suits  and  actions, 
and  the  regulating  of  infttrmations  upon  penal  statutes. 
To  this  short  list,  it  has  been  observed,  may  he  added  '  the 
statutes  for  extending  the  benefit  of  cler^  to  women  in 
cortain  offences,  the  restriction  upon  costs  in  certain  frivd- 
ous  actions,  and  the  salutary  assistance  afforded  to  magis- 
trates in  Uieir  defence  to  actions  brought  against  them  km 
things  done  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  —iVote  ifr. 
Juttice  Coleridge  to  Com.  /K,  436. 

JAMES  11.  of  England,  and  VII.  of  Scotlana,  was  the 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  by  his  queen  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France,  and  was  born  at  St.  James's,  ISth  Octo- 
ber, 1633.  He  was  immediately  declared  duke  of  Yors, 
but  not  formally  created  to  that  d^nity  till  27th  January, 
1643.  After  the  surrender  of  OxtaiA  to  Fsir&x  in  June, 
1646,  Uw  duke,  with  his  younger  brother  Henry,  afterwards 
criMei  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  sister  Elisabeth,  was 
committed  by  the  parliament  to  the  canot  the  esk  «f 
Northumherland,  uid  he  contgiu^^  ij  b^OC^  FT 
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nobleman  till  tlieSlit  of  Ajrnl.  1 648,  vhen  he  made  hia  esoape 
ftom  8t  JameB's  Palace,  duguised  in  female  attire,  and  took 
refuge  in  Holland  vith  hiB  sister  Mary,  princess  of  Orange. 
Here  he  immediately  joined  a  part  of  the  English  Qeet 
which  had  revolted  from  the  parhament,  and  vas  then  lying 
at  Hetvoetsluyg ;  but  although  at  first  received  on  boara 
as  admiral,  he  soon  after  resigned  that  post  to  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  from  Paris, 
and  returned  to  the  Hague.  When  Charles,  now  styled 
king  by  his  adherents,  came  to  Jersey,  in  September,  1649, 
he  was  w^oompanied  by  the  duke,  who  remained  with  him 
during  his  Btay  of  three  or  fbur  months.  He  then 
returned  to  the  OontiDent,  and  rerided  for  some  time  with 
hii  mother  at  Par^  *  Never  little  ftmiljr,*  wayt  ClaTendoD, 
who  had  an  interview  with  him  at  Breda  in  1650,  'was  torn 
into  so  many  pieces  and  fltctions.  The  duke  was  very 
j*oung,  yet  loved  intrigues  so  well  that  he  was  too  much 
inclinea  to  hearken  to  any  men  who  had  the  confidence  to 
make  bold  propositions  to  him.  The  king  had  appointed 
him  to  remain  with  the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  in  all  things, 
religion  only  excepted.  The  Lord  Byron  was  his  {i;ovemor, 
ordained  to  be  so  by  his  father,  and  very  fit  for  that  province, 
beingaveryfinegen  tleman,well  bred  bothin  France  andltaly, 
and  jierfectly  versed  in  both  languages,  of  gnat  course  and 
fidelity,  and  in  all  respects  qualified  for  the  trust ;  but  his  being 
nhsent  in  the  king's  service  when  the  duke  made  his  escape 
out  of  England,  and  Sir  John  Berkley  bein^  then  put  about 
him.  all  puind  bad  been  taken  to  lessen  his  esteem  of  the 
J^rd  Byron ;  and  Sir  John  Berkley,  knowing  that  he  could 
no  longer  remain  fftvernat  when  the  Lord  Byron  came 
thither,  and  hearing  that  he  was  on  his  journey,  infused 
into  the  duke's  mind  that  it  was  a  great  lessening  of  hia 
dignity  at  that  age  {when  he  was  not  above  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  backward  enough  for  that  age)  to  be  under  a 
governor ;  and  so,  partly  by  disesteeming  the  person,  and 
partly  by  reproaching  the  office,  he  grew  less  inchned  to 
the  person  of  that  good  lord  than  he  should  have  been.' 
{Li/e,  i.  284,  edit,  of  1827.)  Shortly  before  his  meeting 
with  Clarendon  it  bad  been  reported  that  Charles,  then  in 
Scotland,  was  dead ;  upon  which  the  duke*  looking  upon 
himself  as  almost  already  king,  had  set  his  mother's  autho- 
rity at  defiance,  and  left  Paris  for  Brussels,  with  the  view 
of  taking  counsel,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  with  the  duke 
of  Lorraine.  When  the  falsehood  of  the  intelligence  about 
Charles  was  discovered,  he  and  the  advisers  by  wliom  he  was 
attended  resolved  upon  going  to  the  Haf  ue ;  '  and  when 
they  had  wearied  all  people  there,'  says  Clarendon,  *  they 
came  to  Breda,  where  the  chancellor  had  met  them.  The 
duke  himself  was  ao  young  that  he  was  rather  delighted 
with  the  journeys  he  had  made  than  sensible  that  he  had 
not  entered  upon  them  with  reason  enough ;  and  they  had 
fortified  him  with  a  firm  retotuiion  never  to  aeknoaiedge 
that  he  had  committed  anv  error.'  (Ibid,  p.  290.)  In  the 
end  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  hia  mother  at 
Paris ;  and  here  be  chiefly  resided  till  be  attained  his  twen- 
tieth year,  when  he  received  a  command  in  the  French 
army, 'and  served  for  some  time  under  Marshal  Turenne. 
The  peace  concluded  with  Cromwell  however  in  October, 
1655,  compelled  him,  with  bis  elder  brother,  to  quit  France ; 
upon  which,  on  the  invitation  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  retired  thither,  and 
entered  the  Spanish  service.  Both  he  and  bis  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  fought  on  the  Spanish  side  at  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk,  whidi  surrendered  to  the  French  in  June, 
1658. 

At  the  Restormtioa  (May,  1660)  the  duke  of  York  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  king,  and  was  immediately 
made  lord-bi^-admiral  and  lord-warden  of  the  Qnque 
Ports.  The  course  of  his  eondnct  for  the  next  twenty-Uve 

afiwms  an  important  part  of  the  public  history  of  his 
ler's  reign,  and  only  the  leading  incidents  can  be 
shortly  noti^  here.  In  September^  1660,  he  married 
Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  Hyde  (after- 
wards earl  of  Clarendon),  to  whom  it  was  affirmed  that  be 
had  been  married,  or  at  least  contracted,  at  Hreda  about  a 
year  before.  The  lady  was  at  any  rate  far  gone  with  child 
when  the  present  marriage  took  place,  and  produced  a  son 
in  about  six  weeks,  a  circumstance  which  makes  her  fkther's 
proftssed  ignorance  and  want  of  suspicion  as  to  the  whole 
aflkir  the  more  extraordinary.  For  some  cnrious  details 
touohiiig  his  behaviour  when  the  natter  was  flnt  commu- 
lueatod  to  him  by  the  king,  hia  *Lifo.*  written  himselt 
nay  be  ooniulted.  It  is  Mtorted  by  Burnet  that  the  duke 


endeavoured  to  avoid  the  namage,  and  that  *  be  thongfat 
to  have  shaken  her  fh>m  claiming  it  by  great  promises  and 
as  great  threateninga ;  but  she  was  a  womanugraatii|ririt» 
ana  would  have  it  known  that  she  was  so,  let  him  tus  her 
afterwards  as  he  pleased.'  This  is  altogether  opposed  to 
her  fotber's  account,  according  to  whom  the  duke  petitioiMd 
the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage  with  a  '  passion 
which  was  expressed  in  a  venr  wonderful  manner,  and  with 
many  tears,  protesting  that  if  his  majesty  would  not  give 
his  consent  he  would  immediately  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
must  spend  hia  life  in  foreign  parts.'  But  the  delay  of  the 
step  till  M  near  the  last  moment  does  not  hxik  much  like 
impatience  on  tiie  duke^s  lide^  and  ntber  gives  ground  for 
suBiMeting  that  there  was  MHue  reloetaneewhidi  it  required 
great  exertions  to  overcome. 

The  duke  of  York  took  an  ei^  part  in  promoting  the  war 
with  Holland,  whioh  broke  out  in  the  dose  of  1664,  and  as 
lord-high-admiral  he  assumed  the  commandof  the  fleet whii^ 
wasftttedout,and  which  put  to  sea  even  before  any  declaration 
of  hostilities.  The  motive  that  has  been  sometimes  aaaigned 
for  the  conduct  of  both  the  brothersoa  this  occasion  is  their 
wish  to  rrush  the  Dutch  as  a  Protestant  people,  and  to  dis- 
able them  from  interfering  to  prevent  the  re-establishment 
of  popery  in  England.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  the  duke 
gaiuM  a  g^t  victory  off  Harwich  over  the  Dutch  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Opdam,  who  was  killed,  and  nineteen  of 
whose  ships  were  taken  iw  sunk,  with  the  low  of  wily  one  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  The  death  of  tile  duchess  of  York 
took  place  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1671,  hastened,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  neglect,  if 
not  the  positive  ill-usage,  of  her  husband  who^  notwith- 
standing his  professions  of  zeal  for  rel^on,  indu^^ed  him- 
self in  a  fair  share  of  the  reigning  licentiousness,  and  b^ept 
a  mistress  almost  from  the  date  of  his  marriage.  Ajfkw 
months  before  her  death  the  duchess  had  signed  a  de«ara- 
tionof  her  reconciliation  to  the  antient  religion;  ajod  im* 
mediately  afier  that  event  the  duke  also  publicly  avowed  his 
conversion  to  popery,  an  act  which,  although  his  concealed 
inclinations  had  been  long  suspected,  did  not  bi\  to  create 
a  great  sensation,  especially  as,  from  his  brother's  want  of 
issue,  he  was  now  looked  upon  as  Charles's  probable  auc- 
ccssor  on  the  throne. 

Wh(;n  war  was  anew  declared  against  l^lUnd,  inHaieh, 
1672,  the  Duke  of  York  again  took  the  chief  oommand  at 
sea.  The  most  remarkab^  event  of  this  contest  was  the 
action  fought  28th  May,  1672.  in  Solehay,  off  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  between  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets 
under  the  duke  and  Count  D'Estr&a,  and  the  Duteb  fleet 
commanded  by  De  Ruyter,  who  attacked  the  allies  with  a 
very  inferior  force,  and  was  not  driven  off  till  the  engage- 
ment had  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  the  English  fleet  had 
been  so  shattered  as  to  be  disabled  from  pursuing  him. 
The  French  are  accused  of  having  uken  little  part  in  the 
affair ;  the  oliyeGt  of  their  government,  it  is  conjectured, 
iiaving  been  to  allow  theEnnish  and  Duteh  todeatrc^eech 
other.  On  the  pas^ng,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  of  the  Test  Act,  which  required  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  duke  necessarily  resigned  ooth 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  office  of  lord-high-admiral,  which 
however  was  assigned  to  a  hoard  of  commissioners  oonsiat- 
ing  of  his  friends  and  dependants,  so  that  he  still  remained 
substantially  at  the  head  of  the  naval  affairs  of  the  country. 
On  the  21st  of  November,  1673,  be  married  Mary  Beatrix 
Eleanora,  daughter  of  Alphonio  IV.,  duke  of  Modena*  a 
lady  then  only  in  her  flfboenth  year.  Before  concluding 
this  union  he  had  paid  bis  addresses  to  Susan,  Lidy  Be- 
tasye,  daughter  of  Sir  Willian  Armine,  Bar^  and  widow  of 
Sir  William  Belasye,  the  son  of  Lord  B<^asye ;  hut  that 
affair  was  broken  off,  partly  by  the  obstinate  Protestantism 
of  the  lady,  partly  by  the  interference  of  her  &ther,  who 
gave  the  king  information  of  what  was  projected,  when 
Charles  sent  for  his  brother  and  told  him  that  having  played 
the  fool  in  making  an  unequal  marriage  once  already,  he 
ought  to  be  satisfied  without  repeating  the  same  thing  in 
his  advanced  age.  The  lady  was  induced,  partly  by  pro- 
mises, partly  by  threats,  to  relinquish  the  claim  she  had, 
founded  npon  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  and  l^  way  of 
sompenaation  was.  25th  March,  1674,  created  Baroneaa 
Belasye  fac  lift.  She  snnrivad  tfll  1713.  On  the  4th  ttf 
November,  1677,  the  Duke's  daughter  Mary,  then  in  her 
sixtenith  year,  was.  greaUy  to  the  nuljlic  satisfketion,  mar- 
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ntd  to  her  eouain  William,  prince  of  Oraiwe,  the  ooDsent 
if  her  fkuher  having  been  obtained  to  this  Protestant  alli- 
anee  by  the  persuasions  of  the  king,  his  brother,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  bow  much  he  might  soften  the  popular  hos- 
tDitj  to  him  on  aeeount  of  his  religioa  by  ao  i^parently 
stnw^  mn  endenee  of  his  libenltty. 

During  the  excitement  piodnoed  by  l^tus  Oates's  Popish 
Plot,  in  1878-9,  tbe  Duke  of  Ywk  by  the  advioe  of  his 
brother  retired  to  the  Continent,  and  he  resided  at  Brussels 
Tith  his  Tife  and  his  youngest  daughtw  for  five  or  six 
months.  While  be  was  absent  the  famous  bill  for  his  ex- 
elosioD  from  the  throne  was  twice  read  in  the  Commons,  and 
order^  to  be  committed,  by  larm  majorities,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  being  passed  in  that  house  by  the  proroga- 
tion of  tbe  parliameut,  27th  Hay,  1679.  To  this  date  may 
be  assigned  the  commancement  of  the  open  rivalry  between 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Charles's  natural  son  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  whose  popularity  with  the  nation,  atiU  more 
dian  the  presumed  partiality  of  his  Hither,  undoubtedly 
made  hhn  a  lODiewMt  formidable  competitor  fbr  the  suo- 
eession,  in  the  aetual  drcumstancei  of  the  Intimate  heir. 
For  the  present  however  the  latter  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  aseendencT.  Returning  home  in  the  bwinning  of 
S^itember  he  haH  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Monmouth 
removed  from  his  post  of  captain-general  and  exiled,  while 
he  obtained  the  king  for  himself  the  government  of 
Seotland.  Before  he  set  out  for  that  country  however  he 
beeame  involved  with  other  persons  of  his  religion  in  the 
discredit  of  giving  countenance  to  the  story  of  tbe  Meal 
Tub  Plot,  which  tbe  Catholics  got  up  with  the  hope,  in 
which  they  were  greviously  disappointed,  of  counteracting 
the  effects  of  Os^es's  pretended  disioveries.  The  share 
whidi  the  Duke  bad  in  this  business  only  added  to  tbe 
diatike  in  whidi  he  was  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion, and  which  was  still  fUrtber  increased  by  tbe  bigoted 
severity  of  his  administration  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  In 
November,  1780,  a  new  exclusion  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  although  it  was  earned  through 
all  its  stages  in  that  Bouse  by  great  majorities,  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  lords.  The  bill  was  again  introduced  in 
ihe  Lower  House  in  the  following  January ;  but  the  proro- 
gation of  the  parliament  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  and  its 
aissolution  a  fiew  days  after,  prevented  the  business  being 
|KDceeded  with.  A  new  parliament  having  met  at  Oxford 
in  Marchj  the  bill  was  again  brought  forward  there,  and 
agnui  defeated  by  the  same  expedient,  this  tlie  last  |>arlia- 
■ent  held  by  Charles  II.  having  been  dissolved  after,  it  bad 
sat  oqI;^  seven  days. 

Avisit  wbkth  tneDukeofYorkpaidtoLondon  in  March, 
1682.  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  disaster  which  hap- 
pened to  the  ship  in  whid:  he  sailed  on  his  return  to  the 
north  in  May ;  it  struck  upon  a  sand-bank  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  when  the  Duke  and  a  tew  of  his  atten- 
dants, among  whom  was  Mr.  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great 
Duke  of  Ma^borough,  were  the  only  persons  saved.  The  soli- 
citude the  Duke  was  said  to  have  shown  on  this  occasion  fear 
the  safety  of  his  priests  and  his  dogs  contributed  considera- 
bly to  deepen  the  popular  odium  of  which  he  was  the 
object.  Very  soon  after  this  he  finally  left  Scotland,  his 
government  of  which  country  bad  been  throughout  an 
opprafleiva  and  cruel  tyranny,  and  again  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence nt  the  Sn^h  cour^  became  his  tnother's  cbkf 
eonnsdlor,  and,  much  more  than  Charles  himself,  whose 
intnaaed  indolence  and  infirmities  now  more  than  ever  in- 
diqueed  him  for  exertion,  the  mainspring  and  director  of 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  To  bis  instigation  are  chiefly 
attributed  the  general  attack  upon  corporations,  the  exe- 
eutiims  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  and  tbe  other  violent  and 
de^tie  acts  which  crowd  die  two  closing  years  of  Charles's 
leign. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  GthFebrnary,  I6S5,  no  oppo- 
sitim  was  made  to  the  acicession  of  James.  In  his  address 
to  the  privy  council,  he  said, '  I  have  been  reported  to  be  a 
nu  for  nrbitrarT  power ;  but  tluit  is  not  the  only  stoty 
that  bM been  made  (rf*  me;  and  I  shall  make  it  my  endea* 
VQor  to  preswe  this  government,  both  in  diurch  and  state, 
M  it  is  now  by  law  estoblished.*  In  his  vny  first  measures 
however  the  new  king  showed,  to  borrow  the  expressions 
•f  Hume,  *  that  eitfan  be  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions 
sf  attachment  to  the  lews,  or  that  he  had  entertained  so 
krfly  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even  his  utmost 
sineeri^  would  tend  venr  little  u  secure  the  liberties  of  the 
pei^^    He  bipui  by  issuing  a  ptodamatiai  ordering  the 


customs  and  excise  duties  to  be  paid  as  usual,  although  the 
pariiamentary  grant  of  them  had  expired  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  reign;  and  this  step,  it  appears,  ho  took 
after  a  secret  consultation  with  the  French  minister,  ^til- 
Ion,  with  whom  aiTangemento  were  soon  eompleted  for  the 
eontinuaace  of  ihe  pension  that  Charles  had  xeoeived  ftom 
King  Louis,  and  the  geueral  dependence  of  Um  government 
upon  that  of  France.  (Sir  John  Daliympte'i 
Great  BriiaiTi,  Appendix,  part  i.,  pp.  1 00-1  IS,  and  Fia^i 
Hittory  qf  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Jamat  II.)  In 
another  direotion  James  made  an  eaually  offiansive  display 
of  bis  principles,  by  going  openly  and  in  great  state  to  tbe 
illegal  celebration  of  the  moss ;  he  even  lost  no  time  in 
sending  an  agent  to  Rome  to  make  his  submissions  to  the 

{tope  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  tbe  re-admission  of  Eng- 
and  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

He  detomined  however  to  cs\\  a  parliament,  for  reasons 
which  be  explained  to  Barillon  partly  in  person,  partly 
through  tbe  earl  of  Rochester,  lord  treasurer.  'Herwfter,' 
said  1^  'it  will  be  much  more  easjr  |hr  me  to  put  off  t^ 
assembling  of  parliament,  or  to  maintain  myself  by  other 
means  which  nav  appear  more  convenient  for  me.  ...  I 
know  the  English ;  you  must  not  show  them  any  fear  in 
the  beginning.  ...  1  will  take  good  care  to  hinder  parlia- 
ment nom  meddling  in  foreign  aflkirs,  and  will  put  an  end 
to  the  session  as  soon  as  I  see  the  members  show  any  ill 
will.*  By  the  mouth  of  Rochester,  he  observed  in  aildition 
that  he  would  be  too  chBqi;eable  to  Louis  if  he  should  be 
obliged  to  come  to  him  for  all  the  supplies  he  at  present 
wanted ;  what  he  was  doing  did  not  however  exempt  him 
fVom  also  having  recourse  to  the  French  king  for  some  as- 
sistance ;  he  hoped  that  in  the  difficult  beginning  of  hib 
reign  Louis  miuld  help  him  to  support  the  weight  of  it ; 
that  this  firesh  obligation  would  engage  him  still  more  not 
to  depart  fVom  the  road  which  Jie  used  to  think  the  de- 
ceased king  his  brother  should  have  kept  with  regard  to 
the  French  monarch  ;  and  would  be  the  means  of  making 
him  independent  of  parliament,  and  putting  him  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  himself  without  the  assistance  of  that 
body,  if  they  snould  refuse  him  the  contiuuation  of  the  re- 
venues which  the  late  kit^  enjoyed.  (Barillon's  Ditpatch 
of  the  1 9th  February.)  When,  a  few  days  after,  in  compli- 
ance with  these  broad  hints,  or  rather  importunate  solicita- 
tions, Louis  transmitted  bills  for  500,000  livres,  James  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  in  the  most  rapturous  terms.  ev6n 
shedding  tears  as  he  spoke;  uid  Rochester,  Sunderland, 
and  GoMlphin  hastonea  to  Barillon  to  teU  him  he  had  ^ven 
life  to  the  King  thesr  master.  It  was  readily  agreed,  in  re- 
quital of  Louis's  bounty,  that  tbe  chief  obstacle  whidi  stood 
in  the  way  of  tbe  seizure  by  the  French  king  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  should  be  immediately  removed,  by  tbe  exist- 
ing treaty  between  Spain  and  England  being  held  to  have 
terminated  with  the  death  of  Charles. 

These  curious  details  of  its  commencement  supply  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  course  of  James's  disgraceful  reign. 
All  that  followed  flowed  naturally  from  such  a  beginning. 
The  parliament  met  according  to  proclamation  on  the  19ih 
of  May,  and,  in  the  usual  tempw  at  the  nation  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  sovereign,  was  found  abundantly  oomphant. 
The  revenue  which  the  king  demanded  was  granted  to  him 
for  lifo  by  the  ODmmons,  with  littie  or  no  debate,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote;  and  oh"  almost  every  other  subject  that 
came  before  it  that  assembly  manifested  the  same  complete 
subserviency  to  the  wishes  of  tbe  court ;  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Established  church,  and  a  still  lingering  homr 
of  the  popish  plot,  being  the  only  dispositions  on  Uie  part 
of  the  generahty  of  the  members  that  gave  James  any 
trouble  in  managing  them.  The  influence  of  tbe  court 
indeed  had  been  unscrupulously  employed  in  tbeir  election, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  James  declared  there  were 
not  forty  of  them  whom  he  would  not  himself  have  named. 
A  Scottish  parliament,  which  had  assembled  a  few  weeks 
before  that  of  England,  responded  to  all  the  royal  demands 
in  a  spirit  still  more  lavish.  Scotland  indeed,  by  the  un- 
heardrof  atrocities  of  the  late  king's  government,  bad  been 
now  humbled  for  the  moment  almost  to  the  point  of  utter 
despair.  While  the  two  parliamenu  were  stilt  sitting,  both 
England  and  Scotland  were  invaded,  the  former  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  tbe  latter  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  both 
of  whom  had  for  some  years  been  exiles  in  Holland.  The 
disastrous  issue  of  each  of  these  attempts  is  well  known. 
A^le,  after  the  dispersion  of  his  few  followers,  was  appro- 
bended  and  ezeeuted  at  Edinburgh,  on  ih6 
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tfonmoutht  whose  landing  did  not  take  p1iu-e  till  the  lUh 
of  tliat  month,  by  which  time  Argyle  was  all  hut  an  unat- 
tended fugitive,  was.  after  having  met  In  the  first  instance 
with  a  muui  greater  promise  of  success  than  his  confederate 
in  the  north  nad  experienced,  defeated.  6tb  July,  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  being  two  days  aner  found 
concealed  in  a  diich,  was  brought  to  London,  and  delivered 
to  the  executioner  on  the  ISuof  the  same  month-  His 
uncle  obdurately  refused  to  grant  him  either  his  life .  or 
even  the  briefest  respite.  The  suppression  of  Monmouth's 
insurrection  was  followed  by  the  savage  military  vengeance 
of  Colonel  Kirke,  and  the  more  revolting  enormities  of  the 
western  '  campaign,*  as  it  was  jocularljr  called  by  the  king, 
of  chief-justice  Jeffreys.  Between  the  two  the  south- 
western counties  were  strewed  with  the  carcasses  and  the 
dismembered  limbs  of  human  beings,  women  as  well  as 
men,  butchered  bv  the  sword  or  the  axe. 

When  the  parliament  re-assembled  in  November,  the 
king  told  them  that  in  the  late  crisis  he  had  employed  a 
great  many  Catholic  (fticers,  and  that  he  had.  in  their  favour, 
by  his  own  authority  dispensed  with  .the  legal  test  of  con- 
formity to  the  Established  Church  to  be  taken  by  every  per- 
son appointed  to  any  public  office.  This  was  too  much  to 
be  borne  without  some  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
exceedingly  timid  and  feeble.  A  very  respectful  and  sub- 
missive address  having  been  answered  by  the  king  with 
great  arrogance  and  violence,  nothing  further  was  done  in 
the  matter ;  the  supplies  were  at  once  voted ;  and  one  of 
the  members,  who  had  ventured  to  observe,  when  the  kiug's 
answer  was  read,  that  ha  hoped  they  were  all  Englishmen 
and  not  to  be  fHghtened  by  ^  hard  wturds,  was  even 
sent  by  a  vote  to  the  Tower  lor  his  audacity.  In  the  Lords 
a  more  fivmidable  opposition  seemed  to  be  threatened,  to 
get  rid  of  which  the  parliament  was  prorogued  after  it  had 
sat  for  little  more  than  a  week.  One  of  the  acis  of  this 
parliament  was  to  extinguish  completely  the  liberty  of  the 
press  by  the  revival  of  an  act  originally  passed  for  two  years 
m  1662  (the  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  33),  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended for  seven  in  1664  (by  the  16  Car.  II.,  c  8);.  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation,  which  yet,  as  Mr.  Fox 
remarks,  has  been  scarcely  noticed  by  any  historian. 

James's  persevering  attempts  however  to  establish  the 
dispensing  power,  which  in  the  particular  instance  he  chose 
to  begin  with  was  an  attack  upon  the  established  religion 
as  well  as  upon  the  law,  eventually  involved  him  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Choxch,  whiph  was  productive  of  the  most 
important  consequences.  In  the  b^inaii^  of  April,  1687, 
he  published  a  declaration  at  once  suspending  and  dispens- 
ing with  all  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  all  tests, 
including  even  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
directed  to  be  taken  by  persons  appointed  to  o&ices  civil  or 
military.  In  Ireland  all  places  of  power  under  the  crown 
were  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  Catholici  The 
earl  of  Castlemaine .  was  at  the  same  time  publicly  sent  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Kome,  to  express  the  king's 
obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  effect  the  reconcilement  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  holy  see.  In  return  the  pope  sent  a 
nuncio  to  England,  who  resided  openly  in  London  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  was  solemotf  received  al 
court,  in  &ce  of  the  act  of  parliament  declan^  any  com- 
munication with  the  pope  to  be  high  treason,  four  Catho- 
lic bishops  were  consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  sent 
to  exercise  the  episcopal  function  each  in  his  particular 
diocese.  Even  in  Scotlatid  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
laud,  offices  of  all  kmda.  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  state, 
were  now  filled  with  Catholics  ;  even  those  of  the  ministers 
and  others  who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  go  far- 
thest along  with  the  king  were  dismissed,  or  visibly  lost  his 
favour,  if  they  refused  to  conform  to  the  aotient  religion. 
An  attempt  had  already  been  made  to  compel  the  university 
of  Cambridge  to  confer  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  a 
Benedictine  monk.  This  was  not  persevered  in ;  but  soon 
after  a  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  pEeaidency  of 
Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford,  the  vice-president  and  fel- 
lows were  ordered  by  royal  mandate  to  fill  it  up  by  the 
election  of  a  person  named  Farmer,  a  late  convert  to  popery 
(for  whom  was  afterwards  substituted  Parkei*,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  avowed  himself  a  Catholic  at  heart),  and  on 
their  refusal  were  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical  commission, 
and  expelled.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1688.  the  kingpublished 
asecond  declaration  of  indulgence  to  dissenters  from  the  Es- 
taUiihad  church,  and  commanded  it  to  be  read  by  the  eletgy 


immediately  after  divlno  service  in  all  the  churches.  On  tbH 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  tix  btf^ops,  U&tA  df 
St  Asaph.  Ken  of  Both  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely;  Lak» 
Cbienester,  White  of  Petethorough,  fttid  Tk«law^  of 
Bristol,  met  in  the  archbishop's  palace  it  Lailib«th,  18th 
May,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  representing  Aigit 
aversion  to  obey  toe  order,  fot  manv  teaftona,  and  esp^dUly 
beeauae  thedeclaradon  was  foundm  nbon  such  tt  aispenriiv 
power  as  parliament  h&d  often  declared  .illegal.  For  thii 
they  were  all,  on  the  8th  of  June,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
aft^wards,  on  the  29th,  brought  to  tri*l  before  the  Cburt 
of  King's  Bench,  on  the  chargA  of  publishing  a  Mtv, 
fictitious,  m&lictous;  pernicious,  and  seditious  libeU  when 
a  verdict  of  Not  GuilW  was  pronounced  by  the  jury,  which 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  whole  kingdom  A 
a  great  hational  deliverance.  Thii  defeat  however  in 
no  degree  checked  at  the  moment  the  inlhtuated  king. 
To  quote  the  summary  of  Hume, '  He  struck  out  two  of  the 
judges,  Powel  and  fiolloway,  who  had  appeared  to  fevmir 
thel)ifjiop9 ;  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  thoie  clergy- 
men  who  had  not  r^  his  deelai^tion,  that  is,  the  whole 
Church  df  England,  two  hundred  excepted;  he  sent  ft 
mandate  to  the  new  Fellows  whom  he  had  obtruded  on 
Magdalen  College  to  elect  for  president,  in  the  room  of 
Parker  latelv  deceased,  one  Gifford,  a  Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  and  titular  bishop  of  Madaura :  and  he  is  even  said 
to  have  nominated  the  same  person  to  the  see  of  Oxford.*  It 
was  in  the  inidst  of  this  great  contest  iriOi  the  Church  and 
the  nation  that,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  a  son  was  announced 
to  have  been  born  to  James,  a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
was  very  generdly  received  with  a  strong  suspicioil  that  the 
child  was  supposititious,  and  that  the  queen  had  never  been 
delivered  or  pregnant  at  alL  For  this  notion  however  it  ia 
now  generally  admitted  that  there  was  ho  good  nonnd. 

James's  sou-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  been 
an  unobservant  spectator  of  what  was  pasting  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  him  the  hopes  of  the  English  people  were  now 
very  generally  turned.  The  heads  of  the  several  parties 
in  the  state,  thoiigh  probably  with  no  great  definiteness  or 
complete  union  of  views,  joined  in  applying  to  him  for 
his  assistance  to  save  the  public  liberties ;  and  he  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  comply  with  their  solicitations.  Hav- 
ing set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  about  fif^  men-of-war  and  300 
transports,  having  on  board  aland  force  of  about  14.000  men, 
he  landed  on  the  Sth  of  November,  at  Torbay  in  Devon- 
shire. Before  the  end  of  that  month  James  found  hinudf 
nearly  deserted  by  every  body ;  all  were  gone  over  to  the  prince, 
the  people,  the  gentry,  the  nobility,  the  army,  hie  immediate 
servants  and  fhends,  even  his  ehfldreQ.  In  the  night  of  the 
12th  December,  having  previously  sent  over  the  queen  and 
the  young  prince  to  France,  he  embarked  with  a  single 
attendant  in  a  boat  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  the  same  country,  but  was  driven  back  by 
contrary  winos,  and  forced  the  next  day  to  land  at  Fevers- 
ham,  from  which  he  returned  on  the  ISth  to  Whitehall. 
The  next  day  the  ptince,  having  arrived  with  his  army  in 
London,  desired  James  to  leave  the  palace,  on  which  he 
proceeded  to  Rochester,  and  on  the  23rd  embarked  from 
that  port  on  board  a  frigate,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to 
Ambletease  in  Britannv.  Hence  he  repaired  to  St.  G«i- 
main's,  where  Louis  XfV.  received  him  vith  great  kind- 
ness, gave  him  the  castle  of  St.  GdrmiUn'B  Ibr  hS  residence, 
and  settled  on  him  a  revenue  sufficient  support  the 
expenses  of  his  small  court. 

Meanwhile  the  English  crown  was  settled  upon  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  as  King  William  III.  and  Qiieen  Haty. 
[WiniAM  III.  and  Mary.I  In  the  beginning  6f  March  in 
the  following  year  James,  having  sailed  from  Brest,  landed 
at  Kinsale,  and  thence  immediately  marched  to  Dublin, 
with  a  small  force  with  which  he  had  been  supplied  by  the 
French  king.  A  few  weeks  after  he  laid  si^  to  London- 
derry, which  however  he  was  not  able  to  reduce,  although 
his  forces  continued  to  encompass  it  for  three  months  before 
it  was  relieved.  He  himself  lettirhing  to  Dublin,  held  a  par  - 
liament,  and  for  some  time  bontinued  to  exercise  the  r^hu 
of  sovereignty  in  tiiaX  capiul ;  hut  after  various  mflittuy 
operations,  the  detail  of  which  belongs  properly  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  next  reirn,  his  cause  was  nnally  ru^ed  by  the 
signal  defeat  which  he  received  from  King  William  in  per- 
son at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  1st  July.  1690. 
[BoYNB.]  He  soon  after  returned  to  France,  and  continued 
to  reside  at  St.  Germain's  till  his  deft^i,  6tli  September 
1701,  in  the  68th  year  of  hie  age.  C^^.^,^],^ 
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^■hk  first  viffl^  Anne  Hyde,  James  II.  had  follow- 
cbudren.— 1.  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge^  born  at 
^(Cester  House  in  the  Strand,  22nd  October,  1660,  died 
Stb  Vay*  1661 ;  2.  Hai7,  aAerwards  ^eea  of  En^nd ;  3. 

d(ike  of  Cambridge,  born  I2thJuIr,  1663,  died  2Dtk 
Jdnct  1667;  4.  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born  4th 
Jnlf,  1^64,  die4  22nd  May,  1667;  5.  Anne,  ^fterwards 
queen  of  England ;  6>  Edgar,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born 
14th  Sept^ber,  1667.  died  8th  June,  1671;  7.  Henrietta, 
bom  13th  JanuaiT.  died  ISth  November,  1669;  and  8. 
Catharine,  born  9.tn  February,  died  $tfa  December,  1671. 
By  his  second  wife,  M^^y  of  Uodena,  who  survived  till  8th 
Hay,  1718,  be  bac^  9/ (diaries,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born 
7tb  November,  died  I2th  December.  1677  ;  IQ.  Catherine 
Uun,  Vorn  IQth  January,  died  4tb  Qotober,  1675  ;  11. 
babelh.  bom  28tk  August.  1676,  died  2nd  March.  16S1 ; 
12.  ChailotiQ  Iftena.  bom  Uth  August,  died  6th  Octobei; 
1S93;  1^  James  Ffanpis  Edward,  princ?  of  Wale^  styled 
ibe  elder  Pretepder,  horiii  lOth  Jiine,  16d8,  died  %t  Rome, 
ioih  Iwember,  1765 ;  and  14.  Maria  Louisa  Te'ce^ia.  bom 
•t  St.  decmain's,  28th  June,  1692,  die^  Stb  April,  1712. 
He  had  also  the  following  ipegitiniate  issue :  1 .  By  Ara- 
bdla,  sister  of  Johti  Churchill,  ^Kerwatds  duke  of  I^arlbo- 
nugli.  HenrietU,  bom  1670,  married  Sir'  ]^enry  Walde- 
grave,  anerwards  created  Baron  Waldegrave,  died  3rd 
April.  1730;  2.  "By  the  same,  James,  surnamed  Fitzjames, 
tNHu  in  1671,  created  duke  of  Berwick  1687,  died  12th 
June,  1734  :  3.  By  the  same,  Henry  Fitz-James,  styled  the 
Gnnd  ^^Cfor. 'bom  167^  died  7th  Decepiber.  17Q2;  4.  By 
tbe  wqe,  a  daughter,  who  became  a  nun  in  France ;  i.  By 
Citkerini^  daugnter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  created  in  1G86 
ODODtess  of  Dorchestw  ^r  liie,  Catherine,  born  1681,  mai^ 
Red  1699  to  Jamef  Anne^ley*  9^1  of  Ap^sot  ;  seconjUy, 
after  bi^ni^  obtiuiiw  a  divorce  ftom  Um,  to  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham : '  died  1^33- 

Jtnui  Q*  employed  p»rt  of  the  leisure  of  his  retirement 
IB  writing  an  ftccount  qT  1u«  own  life,  the  original  tnanii- 
leript  of  whiiC^  extending  to  nine  folio  volumes,  was  pre- 
■orved  in  the  Scotch  CoUege  at  Paris  till  iffo  Revolutio.n, 
vlien  it  was  fbfwnded  to  St.  Omer  for  the  purpose  of  bein|; 
tnqamitted  t/a  Boglaod.  hut  was  there  destroyed,  having,  it 
it  ssid,  he^  ogmmilted  to  the  flames  bj  the  wife  of  the 
pmon  to  irikoee  clia^e  it  was  consigned*  U\  ber  fyir 
tke  safety  of  her  husband  if  it  should  be  found  in  his  pos- 
HBsifHL  A  digeat  o^  eoinpeadium  however  of  the  niatter  of 
tti  toyal  autpbiogaphy  had  been  lone  before  dra-wn  up  by 
u  nnknowD  han^  apparently  lender  the  direction  either  of 
Jaoui  «*bis  son;  and  this  performance  (of  which  there 
vit  aln  at  knit  one  ptlw  eotvptete  copy  in  existence),  hav- 
jg  ibrgied  tin  principal  portion  of  the  papers  formerly  be- 
dODging  to  the  Stuart  nimily.  which  were  obtainf^  by 
George  IV.  when  regen^  has  been  printed  under  the  title 
<f  'Vat  Ijk  of  James  the  Sectnid,  ICmg  of  England,  &&. 
teltectad  out  of  Memoirs  writ  of  1^  own  hand.  Together 
Viih  tlie  Kinff*a  Advice  to  his  Sop,  and  hi?  M^eaty's  WiU. 
BnUidied  frooi  the  Original  Stuart  Manuscripts  in  Carlton 
BooMh  by  the  Bev.  J.  8.  Clarke,  LL.B.,  F.a.S.,  Historio- 
nfku  to  the  King,  Chaplain  of  the  Houvehold,  and  I^- 
Hviaq  to  the  Brince  Regent,'  2  vols.  4ta,  Loud.  1816. 

JAHES  RIVEH-  [ViBoiNu] 

MMiaONlT^. «  mineml,  ^hicfa  occur*  crystallized  and 
Mame.  U eowaU  of— sulphui;  0-22S,  lead  0-387,  anti- 
■niia*M9,  iron  0*026.   Its  specific  gravity  is  5*964. 

JiNEIBOk  RIO  DS,  conmonly  Rio,  but  whose 
fUl  name  is  S.  SebaatiA  da  Rio  d?  Janeiro,  the  capital  of 
the  ammte  of  Brazil  in  SouUi  America  is  situated  in  22° 
H'  &  laL  and  IS'  W.  loag.,  on  the  western  shores  of  a 
Im  and  safe  Iwyi  called  Babia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

nil  bay  is  only  in^^rior  in  extent  to  Bahia  de  Todos 
OS  Santos,  being  Be«rly  24  miles  in  length,  almost  north 
and  saoth,  15  mile^  in  its  greatest  vidt|i.  an4  about  1 20 
aulas  in  eiceuit  Its  entrance  at  the  fouthem  extremitf 
■  tathac  aamow^  heing  formed  by  (wo  iDckv  f^id  pnyect- 
■Mg  tooguea  of  land,  whose  extremities  uw  hay^y  a  mile 
Mutt  from  o»0  another.  On  the  extxema  point  of  the 
<*«t«mtQQgtte  ia  built  the  forUeas  of  S.  Crux,  and  on  that 
«*  tbawaatera  batteries  of  8.  {oaa  and  8.  Tbeodotio. 
Atie  gnat  distvm  uid  opposite  to,  tlw  mtranoe, 

teamia  tbaha^isalow  rooky  islanc^  Ilha  daLagem, 
oa  lAteb  aha  a  fortxese  is  built,  so  that  the  entrance  of  the 
W  is  very  well  defended.  The  average  depth  of  the  en- 
liwce  is  14  flaboma:  good  anchoring  ground  i«  found 
•anirime  witliin  tbs  bay.'  As  the  tide  riaet within 


bay  16  feet  at  full  and  change,  some  precaution  is  neoeesary 
to  avoid  anchoring  in  too  shallow  water  at  high  tide.  The 
hay.  bong  at  a  shut  distance  from  its  shores  enclosed  by 
hi^h  hills  and  mountains,  is  not  exposed  to  any  kind  of 
wmd,  and  in  every  respect  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
the  globe.  It  is  diversified  by  numerous  islands  and  rocks, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  Ilha  do 
Croveraador,  situated  in  the  northern  and  wider  portion  of 
the  bay.  Numerous  riverS'  fall  into  the  bay.  Though  all 
of  them  have  a  short  course,  most  of  them  are'  navigable 
for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouth,  and  facilitate  the  tran^ 
port  of  the  produce  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  where  it  is  only  irom 
four  to  eight  miles  wide,  the  town  is  built  on  its  western 
shore,  as  already  observed.  It  extends  along  the  sbot^  about 
tliree 'miles  ott  an  undulating  plain,  ^Iiich  contains  ^  high 
hill  with  the  church  of  Kossa  Senhor^  da  Gloria  on  it.  To 
the  west  of  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  nigh  hills  called  Cor- 
corado,  containing  many  picturestjue  valleys,  among  whidj 
that  of  Laranjeirfis,  or '  of  the  omi^es,*,!*  dis^nguishedby  its 
beauty.'  The  substance  of  which  the  mass  of  the  hills  roiind 
the  town  is  composed  is  gneiss,  in  which  ovmerou?  qUarriev 
are  opened  near  the  city.  The  gneis^  is  intersected  l>y 
granite  veins  varying  in  thic^neaf  from  two  or  t^ree  feet  to 
as  many  inches.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the 
lliU  pa  Glurifi  is  very  narrow,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two 
streetjf  which  extend  south  as  fat  as  the  small  bay  of  Bota- 
fogo.  The  city  or  priucipal  town  is  built  a  little  no^t^  pf  the 
hill  D^  GIpi"!^  and  on  a  rocky  shore  of  some  elevation  oppo- 
site the  small  island  called  Ilha  das,  Cobras.  A  fine  pier  of 
stone  projects  a  short  distance  into  the  bay,  and  is  ascended 
by 'a  fligbf  of  s^teps-  It  leads  immediately '  to  the  Palace 
Squ^fo,  which  l»  150  ^ards  long  and  80  wide.  Two  side^  of 
this  SQ^iare  are  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Pal^c^  which  w^s 
fortned  by  iinitin^  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys,  i^hich  stands 
on  tne'southeri)  ^ide  of  the  square,  with  the  Conveqt  of  the 
Carmelites  and  the  l^epate-^iise  by  passages ;  the,  two  latter 
buil^ngs  Qccutty  the  western  fide  of  the  squar^.  "^e  palace 
has  more  the  fippearance  of  ^  ofanufactory  than  of  the  re- 
sidency of  E\Q  e  1  eror.  Tbft  northern  side  of  tho.  sijuare  is 
occupied  by  a  xifyr  of  houses  two  stories  higli,  which  are 
private  pipperty.  "^be  city  itself  stands  on  a  level  plain, 
and  extends  in  tho  form  of  a  rectangular  oblong  from 
north-west  to  south-east;  on  its  northern  border  are  five 
\ow  hills,  ^t  consists  of  eight  straight  and  parallel  but  nar- 
row streets,  intezsected  by  many  still  narrower  streets  at 
right  angles. '  A  large  siuuire,  called  Camno  de  S.  Anna, 
which  joint  it  op  the  north-west,  divides  the  city  from  the 
CSdade  rfova,  wNew  Town,  which  extends  veitmnls  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  villa  pf  S-  Cbristovao. 

tne  streets  are  paved,  and  they  alvo  have  foot-pave- 
ments, which  however  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  o. 
two  people  passing  one  another.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  stone,  ana  have  two  stories ;  the  upper  one  i«  some- 
times of  wood:  the  roofs  are  of  tiles-  The  latticed  window^ 
which  formerly  were  general,  have  disappeared.  The  town 
is  lighted  but  sparingly,  and  only  for  a  part  of  the  night. 
The  most  distinguish^  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  and  the 
churches  De  Candelaria  and  S-  Francisco  de  Paula.  The 
collie,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  is  also  a  fine 
buildmg ;  and  a  magnificent  theatre  and  an  Sscluttge  in  a 
good  style  have  lately  been  erected.  Hie  most  remarkaUe 
of  the  public  buildings  is  the  aqueduct,  which  brines  dowp 
the  water  from  the  mountains  of  Corcovado  (2400  net,  ao- 
cording  to  others  2100  feet,  above  the  sea)  to  the  town.  It 
consists  of  two  walls  built  of  hewn  stone,  a  yard  f^xn  eadh 
other,  the  space  between  being  arched  over  yriiii  bricks. 
The  water  thus  brought  to  the  town  is  distributed  into 
^veral  fountains,  but  not  conducted  to  the  houses,  as  is  the 
cfise  in  many  othei'  towns  in  South  America. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  contains  a  populatioii  ojf  more  than  200,000. 
The  number  of  whites  and  of  bl^ck  slaves  seems  tq  be 
nearly  equal ;  the  people  of  colour  are  comparatively  fov  in 
number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  dif- 
forent  hraaches  of  comn^ei^oa.  Tliere  are  some  manufko- 
turea^  as  sugar-houses,  tanneries,  cotton  inviuiacture^  rum 
distilleries,  and  houses  for  the  e^raction  of  train  oil  Se- 
veral persons  are  oent^iM  vrith  cutting  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stpnes.  Charitable  inatitutions  are  not  wantini^ 
though  they  are  scanty  in  proportion  to  tfie  great  popida- 
tion.  '  There  ie  a  large  library,  an  academy  of  artH,  a  mill- 
tary  academy,  an  observatory,  a  botanical  jnrden.  and  a 
gnunmai-BchoBl,  and  step*  hav^  hUely  ^'"^Q^M^ 
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mue  tbo  number  of  such  and  similar  institutions.  As  to 
the  commerce  of  Rio,  mo  BRA.ztL,  vol.  v.,  p  268. 

(Catal,  Corogrq^  Bratiliea;  Henderson's  Hittofy  of 
Brazil ;  TVavett  in  Brazil  qf  Spix  and  M artiiu ;  Cald- 
cleugh;  On  the  Geoh^  qf  Sio  de  Iiamro,  in  Oeolog. 
Tramn  Snd  series,  vol.  iL) 

JANI'RA.  [IsopoDA,  p.  95.]  The  word  ii  also  employed 
by  Oken  to  desunate  a  genua  of  AeaUphaiu  appuently 
nearly  allied  to  ue  CaiUamrte. 

JANIZARIES  is  the  name  of  a  Turkish  militia  once 
fiHrmidable  but  nov  extinct.  The  origin  of  this  body  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Amurath,  or  Muraa  I.,  who,  after  having 
overrun  Albania,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  claimed  the 
fifth  part  of  the  captives,  fVom  among  whom  he  ebose  the 
young  and  able-bodied,  and  had  them  educated  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  for  the  military  profession.  These 
recruits,  being  duly  disciplined,  were  formed  into  a  distinct 
body  of  infantry,'  divided  into  ortas,  or  battalions,  and  they 
were  consecrated  and  blessed  by  a  celebrated  dervish  called 
Hadji  Bektaafa.  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Yeni  Cheri,  or 
*  New  Soldiera.*  Thef  soon  became  the  terror  of  the 
eoemitt  ot  the  Ottomans ;  bein^  completely  weaned  from 
their  fliends  and  homes,  they  were  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  sultan  as  their  common  fiither;  end  a  strict  disci- 
pline, r^ular  pay,  and  constant  service  gave  them  habits 
of  order  and  obedience  fax  superior  to  the  irregular  bodies 
which  formed  at  the  time  the  armies  of  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  After  the  death  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
and  the  general  though  gradual  decay  of  the  Ottoman 
warlike  spirit,  when  the  sultans  no  longer  took  the  field  in 
person,  the  Janizary  body  was  no  longer  recruited  exclu- 
sively from  choice  and  young  captives,  but  by  enrolments  of 
Osmanlees,  who,  being  born  and  bred  in  the  feitb  of  Islam, 
had  not  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  and  were  Lesides  connected 
by  ties  of  cousangauiity  and  friendship  with  the  body  of 
the  people  around  them,  and  not  exdusively  devoted  to  the 
win  of  the  sultan.  In  1680  Mohammed  IV.  abolished  the 
law  by  which  the  ChrisUan  rayahs,  or  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
were  obliged  to  give  a  portion  of  their  children  to  the 
sultan  to  be  educated  in  the  Mohammedan  &ith  and  en- 
rolled into  the  militia.  By  the  original  laws  of  their  bod^ 
the  Janizaries  could  not  many,  but  by  degrees  the  prohi- 
bition was  evaded,  and  at  last  totally  disregarded.  Their 
children's  names  were  then  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  their 
respective  ortas ;  and  their  relations  and  friends,  men  often 
unfit  for  any  warlike  service,  obtained  a  simitar  honour, 
which  gave  them  certain  privileges  and  protection  from  the 
capricious  oppreasion  of  th«r  nilen.  In  this  manner  a 
orowd  of  menials,  low  artisans,  and  vagabonds,  came  to  be 
included  in  the  body  of  Janizaries;  even  rayahs  and  Jews 
puicbased  for  money  the  wme  privilege ;  but  all  this  motley 
orew  lived  out  of  the  barracks,  where  only  a  few  in  time 
of  peace  were  present  at  the  appointed  hours  for  receiving 
tlieir  soups  or  rations.  Military  exercises  were  abandoned ; 
the  Janizaries  merely  furnished  a  few  guards  and  patrolea 
for  the  city,  many  of  them  being  only  armed  with  sticks ; 
and  they  never  assembled  as  a  oody  except  on  pay-day, 
when  they  defiled  two  by  two  before  their  nazirs,  or  in- 
spectors. Still  they  were  formidable  to  the  government 
from  their  numbers,  which  were  scattered  all  over  the 
empire  and  their  influence  and  connexions  with  the  mob 
of  the  capitaL  They  repeatedly  mutinied  against  the 
■ultans,  and  obliged  them  to  ehange  their  ministers,  or 
even  ^posed  them.  In  our  own  days  they  dethroned 
Selim ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
Sultan  Mahmood  they  broke  out  into  a  dreadftil  insurrec- 
tion which  lasted  three  days,  and  in  which  the  Vizir  Mus- 
tapha  Bairaetar  lost  his  life.  In  both  instances  they  were 
impelled  by  their  hatred  of  the  Nizam  E^edid,  or  new  troops, 
disciplined  after  the  Eurmiean  fashion.  At  last  Mahmood 
resolved  to  put  down  the  Janizaries;  and  baring  for 
several  years  matured  his  plan  with  the  advice  of  his 
fhvorite  HaJet  Effendi,  and  gained  over  their  aga  and  others 
of  their  principal  officera,  he  issued  an  order  tMt  every  orta 
or  division  should  Aimish  150  men  to  be  drilled  according 
to  the  European  taetici.  This,  as  he  had  foreseen,  led  to 
a  revolt ;  the  Janizaries  aBsemUad  in  the  square  of  the 
Etmaidan,  reversed  their  soup-kettles  according  to  their 
suatom  in  such  eases,  and,  mvoking  the  name  of  their 
tntelat  saint  Hadji  Bektash,  they  began  by  attacking  and 
plundering  the  houses  of  thoir  enemies.  But  the  body  of  ^ 
lopjii,  or  cannoniers,  tbe  bostau^is,  or  guards  of  the  serag- 
M,  and  the  galiondiia,  m  marines,  were  prepared ;  the  sultaUf 


mufU,  and  the  ulemas,  assembled  in  the  moeque  of  AohnaC. 
pronounced  a  curse  and  a  sentence  of  eternal  dissolutiott 
on  the  body  of  the  Janizaries;  the  sandjak  ahereeC  or 
sacred  standard,  was  unfurled,  and  a  general  attack  on  dw 
Janizaries  began,  who,  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  streets, 
wm  mowed  down  by  grape^hoC  and  the  rest  were  die- 
patched  hy  the  mudteta  and  the  yat^hans  of  Amr  enenia^ 
or  burned  in  their  barracks.  About  t9,000  Janinrias  an 
said  to  have  been  engaffed  in  the  actual  nvolt,  and  moM  irf 
them  perished :  the  Mhera  eoooealed  themselves  or  ware 
exiled  into  Asia.  This  carnage  took  place  in  June,  182S, 
and  from  that  time  the  Janizaries  as  a  body  have  ceased 
to  exist  Maeftrlane.  in  his  '  Constantinople  in  1828 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  that  catastrophe. 

JANSENI3TS,  a  sect  which  appeared  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  about  the  middle  of  tbe  seventeenth 
century.  They  professed  not  to  attack  the  dogmas  but 
only  tbe  discipline  of  that  church,  which  however  stigma- 
tized them  as  heretical  in  some  of  their  tenets.  They  took 
their  name  ftom  Janasen,  or  Juiaenius,  hiabop  of  Y^es  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  published  a  book  entiued  *  Augw- 
tinus,'  in  which  he  supported,  by  means  twagei  mm 
the  writings  of  St  Augustine^  certain  principles  eonewming 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace  which  appear  to 
partake  greatly  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination.  This 

Suestion  of  grace  and  predestination  bad  already  been 
iscussed  in  tbe  church  at  various  times,  and  had  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  many  theologians.  Michael  Baius,  pro- 
fossor  at  Louvsin,  had  been  condemned  in  1567  by  a  Papal 
bull,  and  obliged  to  disown  seventy-six  propositions  taken 
from  his  writings,  chiefly  concerning  that  abstruse  subject 
Jansenius  however  died  quietlv  at  Ypres  in  16S8,  and  it 
was  not  till  several  years  after  his  death  that  sotno  Jesuit 
theologians,  on  examining  bis  book,  discovered  in  it  the 
fidkwing  five  j^npodtiona,  wbidi  th^  denouneed  as  he- 
retical:—I.  Iliat  there  are  certain  oommandments  of  God 
which  even  righteous  men,  however  deatnnia,  find  it  im- 
possible to  obey,  because  they  luve  not  yet  received  a  suffi- 
cient measure  of  grace  to  render  obedience  possible.  2.  That 
nobody  can  resist  the  influence  of  inward  grace.  3.  In  our 
fttllen  state  of  nature  it  is  not  required,  in  order  that  we  be 
accounted  responsible  betnga,  tut  we  should  be  free  from 
the  internal  necessity  of  acting,  provided  we  are  free  from 
external  constraint.  4.  The  Semt-Pelagiaas  wen  heretical 
in  maintaining  that  the  human  will  has  the  choice  of  re- 
sisting or  obeying  the  internal  grace.  5.  That  to  maintain 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  not  solely  few  those  who 
are  predestinated,  is  Semi-Fel^iantsm.  ' 

After  much  oontravway,  these  five  propoaitions  wenoon- 
demned  by  a  hull  of  Pope  Innooent  X.,  m  tbe  year 
as  impious  and  bhsphemoui^  and  the  bull  was  reeeired  by 
the  French  prelates,  and  promulgated  throughout  France 
with  the  king's  consent  Several  Teamed  men,  who  didiked 
the  Jesuits  and  their  latitudinarian  system  of  ethics,  wrote 
not  to  defend  the  five  propositions,  but  to  prove  that  these 
propositions  did  not  exist  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  at  least 
not  in  the  sense  for  which  they  were  condemned.  The 
Jesuits  again  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  a  curious  questioa 
arose  for  the'  pope,  which  waa,  to  determine  the  exact 
meaning  of  an  author  who  was  dead.  Alexander  VII. 
however,  by  a  new  buU,  in  1656,  again  condemned  Jan- 
senius's  hook  as  containing  the  five  prapoaitiona  in  iba 
sense  ascribed  to  them  by  the  former  bull.  Amanld  ud 
otliOT  learned  men#if  Por^Royal  pernsted  in  denying  this 
assumed  meani^ ;  and  thus  they,  ud  all  those  who  thou||it 
like  them,  received  the  ^ipdlation  of  Jansenists.  A  nir- 
mulary  was  now  drawn  out  oonfi>rmable  to  the  Papal  bull, 
which  all  ecclesiastical  peiaons  in  France  were  required  to 
sign,  on  pain  of  being  suspended  from  their  ftioctioos  and 
offices.  A  great  many  refbsed,  and  this  occasioned  a  sehism 
in  the  French  church,  which  lasted  many  jreara.  Amauld, 
Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  reputed  Jansenists  atteeked  ve- 
hemently the  corruption,  dueipline,  and  morality  of  the 
church,  and  the  Jesuits  as  supporten  of  that  relaxation. 
They  also  inculcated  the  necessity  of  mental  lather  than 
outward  or  eeremonial  devotion ;  they  promoted  tbe  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  and  they  m- 
ootuaged  general  edncalion  1^  namerous  good  worki  which 
oame  from  the  press  of  Port-Royal.  Meantime  the  ood- 
troversy  with  Rome  continued,  although  Clement  IX.,  in 
166S,  entered  into  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  French 
non-subacribing  dei^,  and  Innocent  XL  behaved  with 
still  greatar  moderation  towards  jh^p^^^^pjitfaerQr'- 
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Bel'i  '  Uoral  Obsenralions  on  tiie  New  Testament/  pub- 
liibedin  1698,Bdded  fUel  totliefUne.  Quesnel,  beinK  now 
ooBiidered  at  Uio  head  of  the  JansenUt  vart7t  ^f**  nriTen 
into  exile;  Louis  XIV.,  urged  by  his  Jesuit  confessor, 
H^pnued  the  monutery  of  Port- Royal  in  1 709 :  and  Pope 
CUoeDt  XL,  in  1713,  fulminated  the  bull  *  Unigenitus  * 
ignnit  101  propositions  of  Father  Quesnel'i  work.  [Cis- 
umtXI.]  a  fresh  contention  now  arose;  a  great  part  of 
tlift  Freoch  clei^,  many  of  whom  were  not  Jansenists, 
ueluding  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  appealed  from  the  bull  of 
the  pope  to  a  general  council.    The  R^nt  d'Orl£ans 
bowflTsr  iniivted  on  unconditional  submission  to  the  hull, 
and  tbo  lecuiiants,  or  '  appellants,'  were  persecuted  and 
iiiten  into  exile.   This  persecution  made  many  fimatics, 
and  Jinaanism  became  a  name  for  a  aet  of  visionaries  and 
inpostoEL  A  certain  Abb£  Paris,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
if^lants,  and  had  died  in  1727,  was  said  to  perfinm 
nindes  from  his  tomb.   For  an  investigation  of  these 
Bietendfld  mirsclet  see  Bishop  Douglas's  Criterion^  or 
Jfiraefet  Examined.   Next  came  a  set  of  men  called  Con- 
TulsioDiiaires,  who  were  seized  with  spasms  and  ecstasies; 
ud  others  who  were  styled  Flagellants,  who  whipped 
UieiDKlves  in  honour  of  the  Saint  Abb£  Paris.  This  frenzy 
laited  for  years,  and  the  government  by  harsh  measures 
oiLy  increased  it ;  in  tact  it  became  mixed  up  with  political 
diKOQtent,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  took  the  part  of  the 
^ipellaats.   [Damikms.]  At  last  the  paroxysm  subsided, 
MTing  bad  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  name  of  Jan- 
wakm,  which,  as  a  aect,  never  afterwards  revived,  though 
tU  ^i(Htt  are  itill  held  by  many.  As  the  original  Jan- 
leniits  mainuined  the  absmute  independence  of  the  civil 
power  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  as  even  in  ecclesias- 
lioJ  matters  tbej  were  not  favou  rable  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Somao  see,  their  principles  had  the  effect  of  inducing  many 
oftbe  French  clergy  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution  of 
1791 ;  these  were  called '  prfitres  inserment63,*and  were  consi- 
dered uschismaticsby  the  scoofRome.  The Jansenistprin- 
eiplei  extended  to  Italy,  especially  to  Tuscany,  where  bishop 
Eicei  and  bis  partisans  also  effected  n  temporary  schism. 

JANSSBN.  CORNELIUS,  was  born  at  Amsterdam, 
ud  lifed  several  years  in  England.  He  was  emplojed  by 
King  James  L,  and  painted  several  fine  portraits  of  that 
Nven^n  and  of  his  children,  as  well  as  of  the  principal 
nobility.  His  eolouring  is  very  clear  and  natural ;  the  car* 
naiioDs  ara  remarkably  soft,  and  except  in  freedom  uf  hand 
uid  in  graoB  be  was  esteemed  eqmu  to  Vandyek,  and  in 
Bnishing  aaperior  to  him.  He  generally  painted  on  pannel, 
uid'his  draperies  are  commonly  black,  which  he  probably 
'^boH  because  that  colour  gives  greater  brightness  to  the 
Hesh  tints.  His  pictures  still  retain  their  original  lustre, 
*hich  ii  supposed  to  be  in  consequenee  of  his  having 
tuaj  ultramarine  in  his  black  colours,  as  well  as  in  the 
cinulioas.  He  left  England  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Van- 
dfck,  about  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  returned 
to  bii  own  country,  where  ha  died  in  1 665. 

JANSSENS.  ABRAHAM,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1569. 
*H  a  competitor  of  Rubens,  and  was  conudered  to  be  equal 
to  him  in  many  of  the  most  importent  parts  of  the  art  lu 
<alMriu(  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  Rubens  alone.  His 
OKBpontions  are  spirited,  bis  drawing  correct,  hia  pencil  de- 
cideo,  and  his  draperies  natural  and  free  from  stiffness. 
He  ptmted  subjects  illuminated  by  torchlight,  and  ddighted 
in  the  flODtrast  of  the  most  brilliant  lig^t  with  the  deepest 
^>de.  Host  of  the  Flemish  churches  possess  fine  pictures 
bj  this  muter. 

JAN8SENS.  VICTOR  HONORIUS.  born  at  Brussels 
n  1^64,  after  having  been  for  four  yearn  painter  to  the 
^vlieof  Holstein  was  sent  by  bis  highness,  at  his  own  re- 
WK,  lo  Italy,  where  be  diligently  studied  Raphael  and' 
Ik  lotique,  and  sketched  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  en- 
^^iiou  of  Rome.   Hi*  paintings  wne  soon  so  highly  es- 
I'nBad  that  he  was  employed  by  the  chief  nobility  wf  Rome. 
Heeonpoaed  historical  subjects  both  on  a  lane  and  small 
bat  the  latter  beini;  most  soi^[ht  after,  he  in  general 
P^ted  in  that  size.   He  took  Albano  for  his  model,  and 
uperior  in  his  own  style  to  all  his  contemporaries. 
^  bis  return  to  Brussels  his  pictures  were  as  much  ad- 
Bitcd  there  as  they  had  been  in  Italy ;  but  having  a  laige 
wniljr  to  support,  he  found  it  most  profitable  to  paint  large 
ptttns ;  and  moat  of  the  palaces  and  churche»  of  his  own 
are  adorned  with  his  compositions.   His  invention 
(raitful.  and  his  executiuu  rapid,  as  appears  from  the 
*«t  mmiber  of  his  works.   He  died  in  1739. 
P.C,  No.  799. 


JA'NTHINA.  or  lANTHINA,  LunareVs  name  Ibr  a 

Enus  of  turbinated  testaceous  molluska  of  reuarkablt 
bits. 

Linnmus  placed  the  form  amoi^  the  HeUeet,  under  the 
name  of  Helix  Janthina,  between  Helix  perversa  and  Heiix 
pivipara;  and  he  was  aware  of  its  Pelagic  distribuUon. 

Lamarck  arranges  it  next  to  Natiea,  the  last  genua  of  his 
Neritaoeam,  between  which  ftmily  and  the  Macnttomtt  it 
appears  in  his  list  of  ^iigtiphagoiu  (pilant.eating)  ZVocAe- 
lipodt. 

Cuvier  assigns  to  the  JanlMntB  a  place  among  his  I^ti- 
nibranehiate  Goitropodt,  between  the  PyramdelUis  and 
the  Merita. 

M.  De  Blainville  elevates  the  group  into  a  family,  under 
the  name  of  (k^ttomet,  being  the  flfui  voA  laat  of  hii  order 
AriphmohranemaUi.  This  Ikmily  oomea  next  to  the/fflfw- 

cyeiottomet,  which  comprise  tin  Neritt,  Sec 

M.  Rang  makes  JatUhina  a  genus  of  the  TVocAoub  of 
Cuvier,  giving  it  a  positicm  between  Ampullana,Ijaa^  and 
Litiopa,  Rang. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  with  a  very  large  head  and 
a  proboscidiform  muzzle,  at  the  extremity  whereof  is  the 
mouth  furnished  with  two  vertical  subcartilaginous  lips 
(which  are  armed  with  long  and  very  sharp  pomts  curved 
inwards),  and  with  a  lingual  enlargement  (renflement); 
tmtaclet  XvQ,  conical,  pointed,  not  very  contractile,  and 
very  distant,  each  bearing  at  its  base  a  rather  long  pedun- 
cle, which  is  oculated  beneath  its  extremity ;  foot  oval,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  anterior  being  concave  and  in  tlie 
form  of  a  cupping-glass  (ventouse),  die  latter  flattened,  thick, 
and  fleshy ;  natatory  appendaget  latml,  rather  large  and 
fringed ;  retpiraiory  eaoity  vary  open,  and  containing  two 
pectinated  branchits ;  orifice  of  the  otxtry  at  the  bottom  of 
this  cavity;  exciting  male  organ  very  small,  and  on  the 
right  side. 

Shell  ventricose,  globular  or  conoid,  very  fragile,  with  a 
low  spire,  and  the  last  whorl  lai^er  than  all  the  rest  toge- 
ther ;  aperture  large,  subtriangular,  with  disunited  borders ; 
the  columella  straight  and  long,  forming  the  whole  of  the 
left  border  or  lip ;  right  border  or  lip  trenchant,  and  often 
notched  in  the  middle;  colour  of  aH  the  species  hitherto 
discovered  violet,  more  or  less  intense. 

Operculum  modified  into  a  vesicular  appendage,  whidi 
serves  to  suspend  the  animal  at  the  surlkoe  of  uie  water, 
and  which  adheres  to  the  posterior  and  fleshy  part  of  the 
foot. 


JaBUdiwPi«plb(CaniaoaOaNidaadiU).  Shell  wUi  the  ui1ib«1.  lira  flokt 
MipuuM.  a.bMdi  hmndi;  ctanlMlMi  <,a}Ml  ».  bordar  itT  the  manda 
■t  tha  MtaMoe  of  Um  branoUBloftTityt/  boC  tba  pMteriocput.  whkli  it 
fat:  s,  ktenl  espuuioa  of  ibe  wurtle,  pmridad  tor  •wuDKiaft  K  foot,  an- 
Mtor  part  Ibnning ■  mrt  of  poocht  ^.miBdiaf  Mratod  ^irinlai,  wnlig  to 
MHMDntiM  mothuk  >t tbo  Muhn  of  dwwswii  o« PMModid  nndor  tha 
«o£iUrb«iehi».ihoU.  (lUni.) 

Geographical  Distribution  very  extensive,  the  form 
having  been  met  with  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
floating  on  the  ocean  or  driven  on  the  shixes  by  tempests. 
It  has  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  our  islands,  but  there  ig 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  not  lo  be  found  in  very  cold 
latitudes.   In  warm  cUmatea  it  is  very  plentifuL 

Habita,  Reproduetion,  Food,  Sir  Everard  Home 
published  in  the  *  PhiL  l^ans.*  for  1817.  a  paper  which  is 
lended  (Appendix,  Na  lU.)  to  Captain  Tuckey's'Narra- 
tTve  of  the  Expedition  sent  to  explore  the  BLitot  Zaire, 
usually  called  the  Congo,'  wherein  he  describes  and  figures 
among  other  ova  of  moUusks.  or  Vermes  Tettacea,  as  he 
denominates  them,  the  cameratsd  nidus  of  Helix  Jatttkina 
(pi.  xiii.,  figs,  t,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6).  'This  animal,'  obswvea  Sir 
Everard,  '  not  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the 
Vermes  testacea  in  general,  deposits  its  ova  upon  its  own 
shell,  if  nothing  else  comes  in  its  -way ;  one  of  the  specimens 
of  the  shell  of  the  Janthina  caught  in  the  voyaea  to  the 
Congo  fortnnatelr  has  the  ova  KL^^te^  Ai»  ^^¥1. 
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nfen  to  tbe  dmviiwi  of  Mr.  Bauer.  sngrBTed  u  above 

quoted. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  'Journal  of  tbe  Philadelphia  Aca- 
demy' will  be  found  '  Ifamarks  on  the  floating^  apparatus 
and  other  peculiarittw  of  the  genus  Jantbina,'  by  Key- 
□ell  Coatai,  H.D..  Thi|  highly  interesting  paper,  the  re- 
a^t  of  the  author's  panonw  obaervationi  dunng  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  eatabltihea  the  ocurrectneu  of  Cuviers 
remark,  that  no  anatomioal  connexion  eziita  between  the 
animals  and  the  dr-cells  of  their  float ;  but  does  not  corro- 
borate the  viavs  of  Kr  Bverard  as  to  the  camerated  nidus 
on  tbe  ahell  which  he  saw  with  so  much  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Coates  placed  some  Jdnthirue  in  a  tumbler  of  brine,  and 
having  removed  a  portion  of  the  float  of  one  with  scissors, 
the  animal  soon  set  to  work  to  supply  tbe  deficiency  after 
the  following  mannec : — Tbe  foot  was  advanced  upon  tbe 
remaining  vesicles,  yntil  about  two-thirds  of  that  part  ro^e 
above  the  surfoce  of  tbfi-water ;  it  was  then  expanded  to  the 
uttermost,  and  thrown  back  upon  tbe  water,  like  the  foot  of 
a  LymruBa  when  it  begins  to  swim ;  it  was  then  contracted 
at  ^9  edges,  and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  hood,  enclosing 
a  globule  at  air,  whieh  was  slowly  applied  to  the  extremity 
<tf  the  float  There  was  now  a  vibrato^  movement  through- 
out the  foot,  end  whoi  it  was  again  thrown  back  to  renew 
the  process,  tbe  globule  was  found  enclosed  in  its  newly- 
made  envdope.  From  this  it  results  that  the  membrane 
enclosing  the  cells  is  secreted  by  tbe  foot,  and  that  there  is 
no  attacBment  between  the  float  and  tbe  animal,  other  than 
that  arising  firom  the  nice  adaptation  and  adjustment  of 
proximate  surfitces.  Dr.  Coates  states  that  the  float  varies 
m  different  species.  In  Janikinajragilia  be  describes  it  as 
convex,  subcuinate  above  and  concave  beneath,  straight, 
and  composed  of  la^  vesicles :  in  /  globoia  he  found  tbe 
vesicles  smaller,  and  the  float  flat  both  above  and  beneath, 
added  to  which  it  is  formed  by  the  reunion  of  one  of  tbe 
edges  into  a  apiral  and  neariy  eiieular  disk.  In  J.  ete^pui 
it  was  strai^t,  narrow,  and  uttenad.  and  the  vesicles  ware 
small.  AXaag  the  luder  snrfeoa  of  the  float  a  Httte  line  of 
pearly  fibres  was  remarked^  to  which  are  attache^  the  ^gs 
of  tbe  animal. 

Although  Dk.  Coates  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the 
ei^  of  /.  J^agilia,  he  is  stroi^^y  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  tggt  figured  and  described  in  *  Phil.  IVans.,*  as  above 
allud^  to,  belong  to  some  other  marine  animal ;  and  be 
grounds  bis  belief  on  tbe  dissimilarity  between  those  figures 
and  tbe  eggs  of  J.  globota  and  J.  exigua.  In  these  two 
species  tbe  eggs  are  contained  in  little  membranous  bags 
of  some  consifitence,  which  are  attached  in  rows  to  the 
pearly  fibres  of  the  under  aurbce  of  the  float  by  small  fila- 
mentous pedicles  nmibur  in  appearance  to  the  fibres.  These 
bags  are  ooveied  with  minute^  gelatinous,  conical  eminences, 
and  are  partially  divided  hy  moomplete  septa,  as  may  be 
seen  l^  the  aid  of  a  powerfiu  lens.  In  J.  exigua,  the  divi- 
sion is  very  partial ;  but  in  /.  gtobota  it  gives  to  the  whole 
sac  a  chambered  appearance.  It  would  seem  that  the 
animal  consumed  considerable  time  in  depositing  its  eggs, 
for  the  bags  nearest  to  the  extremity  of  the  float  were  con- 
stantly found  empty,  while  the  central  bags  contained  young 
shells  AiUy  formed:  those  towards  the  animal  were  filled 
with  eggs.  The  probability  is,  that  the  young  animals  when 
hatchMl  ascend  the  float  of  tbe  mother,  and  thus  gaining 
access  to  tlie  sur&ce,  construct  the  elements  of  their  future 
fupport. 

M.  Rang,  who  also  notices  SirEverard's  statement,  men- 
ttons  it  aa  eartain  that  JanAim  dapoaita  ita  e^  sometimes 
in  floDudarabla  numheri  as  he  has  nad  occasum  to  remark, 
uiidsB  the  float,  wh«Q  they  axe  attached  by  means  of  small 
pedielfla;  and  hegMS  on  to  say,  that  tbe  animal  abandons 
them,  togathar  with  the  float,  which  is  then  chanted  with 
their  preaervatioa.  H.  Rang  adds,  that  it  is  possible  that, 
at  this  epoch,  the  natatory  appendages  of  the  mantle,  being 
suffioiently  developed,  permit  the  animal  to  iise  them  for 
swimming,  and  thus  supply  the  loss ;  or  one  must  suppose 
that  these  animals  have  the  foculty  of  replacing  tbe  noat. 
That  they  have  that  foculty  we  hav^  above,  seen. 

Browne,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'  gives  by  no 
means  a  bad  acoouat  of  the  float*  of  these  animals,  many 
of  wfakb  ha  owMintend  betwaeii  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Weaten  Island^  in  hia  voyi^  from  Jamaica.  He  says,  *I 
have  obaerved  many  (rf  tha  vastevbii  themselvaa  awimining 
upon  tha  aorftoe  of  tha  water*  whidh  indnoed  me  to  think 
that  tb(iy  ware  thrown  off  aa  the  oraatMrea  retired.*  Slou^ 
di0  law  thiaa  oaaama  awula,  and  flguns  than. 


In  January,  1833,  Dr.  Grant  exhibited  to  a  matting  of 

the  Zoological  Society  of  London  numerous  specimens  of 
Jantkina  vulgarit,  Lam.,  and  of  Veletla  Hmoota,  Lam., 
both  animals  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  English  coast,  and 
chiefly  met  with  floating  in  tropical  or  warmer  seas.  I^ey 
were  obtained  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  September,  183^ 
in  Whitsand  Bay.  close  to  the  point  of  tbe  Land's  End, 
Cornwall,  where  they  were  thrown  in  great  nnmbwa  on 
the  sands,  after  a  storm  of  three  days'  contiDuance  ftom  die 
north-west:  they  must,  he  obswved,  consequently  have 
been  floating  before  they  were  directed  to  the  coast  by  the 
storm,  in  latitudes  at  least  as  high  as  tiiat  in  which  they 
were  found.  Dr.  Grant  regards  it  as  probable  that  neititer 
of  these  animals  is  capable  of  discbai^g  at  will  the  gase- 
ous fluid  by  which  they  are  suppcsied  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sea ;  otherwise,  in  such  a  violent  and  continued  tempest  as 
that  which  stranded  ?iem,  they  would  have  eniptieoi  their 
vesicles  and  have  sunk  to  the  stiller  bottom.  (Zool.  Proc) 
Browne  on  tbe  other  hand  says,  speaking  of  the  floaC 
'This  raises  and  sustains  it  while  it  pleases  to  continue  on 
tbe  surface  ;  but  when  it  wants  to  return,  it  throws  oif  its 
bladder  and  sinks.* 

Lamarck  placed  Jantkina  among  the  plant-eaters ;  but 
in  the  communication  by  Dr.  Girant  above  noticed,  it  h 
suggested  that  Janihina,  a  predaceoui  Gattropod  accom- 
panying Veletta,  as  there  described,  may  prey  upon  it,  and 
acquire  from  it  tbe  blue  colouring  matter  of  Its  shell. 

Several  authors  speak  of  thebeautiftil  purple liquorwhidi 
tbe  living  animal  diffuses  when  it  is  toucheo. 

We  select  as  an  example  Jantkina firagiU*. 

Description. — Shell  pale ;  body  whorl  angulated ; .  the 
base  flattened,  striated,  and  deep  violet ;  aperture  broader 
than  long ;  outer  lip  deeply  emarginate.  (Swainson.) 

Xocaftiy.— Oceanic  in  warm  and  temperate  climates; 
several  instances  are  recorded  of  its  capture  near  tha  ftitiah 
Islands,  and  on  them. 

JhnAi  na  ejr^jnia  has  alio  oeeuired  on  the  Bng^h  and 
Irish  coasts.   (Zimf.  Pne^  183S.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  in  his  *  Zoological  Illnstrations  *  has 
raven  Iraautifully  correct  flfi^s  of  J./ragi£u  and  J.gkbomtt 
Justly  remarks  that  tbe  shells  are  so  brittle  that  it  is  rare 
to  fiud  them  perfect. 

M.  de  Blainville  is  inclined  to  think  that  those  ahdla 
which  are  notched  belong  to  females. 


SMi  of  JantUoA  bifOb. 


Fosaa  Jaiiihims? 

Mr.  a  B.  Sowerby  {Genera)  states  that  he  baa  nem 
seen  any  fossil  species  of  this  genus,  nor  is  he  aware  that 
any  exist,  but  he  refers  to  a  fossil  engraved  in  Min.  Con 
pi.  10,  which  bears  a  very  near  resemblance  to  it.  The 
fossil  is  named,  in  tbe  valuable  work  alluded  to.  Helix  cari- 
nata,  and  the  solid  grey  limetone  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire 
is  said  to  be  the  loc^ity.  Jantkina  does  not  appear  in  the 
tables  of  M.  Deshayes. 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  our  present  Calendar, 
was  also  the  first  month  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  It  was 
not  the  first  month  of  the  year  in  this  country  tfll  1752. 
when  the  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  preceding 
year,  altered  the  mode  of  reckoning  time  from  the  Julian 
to  the  Gregorian  style.  At  this  time  it  was  directed- that 
Uie  legal  year,  which  then  commenced  in  some  parts  of  thia 
country  in  March,  and  in  others  in  January,  should  univer- 
sally be  deemed  to  begin  on  the  first  of  January.  January 
denves  its  name  i^om  Janus.  Macrobius  expressly  says  it 
was  dedicated  to  him  because,  from  its  situation,  it  night 
be  considered  to  be  retrospective  to  the  past,  and  prospec- 
tive to  tbe  opening  year.  It  consists  of  thirty-one  days, 
thoi;^h  originally  of  only  thir^  days.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  January  fFoif-monaik  (Brady,  Oavia  CaJendixr.,  i. 
45,  66 jMacrobii  Saturn.,  i.  13.) 

JANUS,  in  mythol(^cal  history,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Italian  kings,  and  reigned  in  Latnim,  being  contemporarv 
with  Saturn.  He  ^g|^^§Sigf^J>0^^|l@^  Fatuwi 
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M  w«U  as  himaeK  vera  wonhipped  hj  the  Etnuoun« 
ttJ  RubaAB.  Janus,  by  some  aecounta,  was  the  son  of  the 
MO.  and  hm  atlhbutse  appear  to  connect  him  irith  sun- 
twifaip.  He  is  the  porter  of  heaven ;  he  opens  the  year, 
lb*  trst  month  being  uaiiied  after  him ;  he  presides  over 
the  seasons,  trhdnce  he  id  sometimes  represented  with  fbor 
head!  (Janos  Qoadrifirons),  and  his  temples  in  that  capacity 
vera  bnilt  with  four  equal  tides,  bat  odIt  one  entrance. 
H«  presides  over  production.  At  it  the  kMper  of  earth, 
•at,  and  skj ;  the  gnaroiu  deity  of  gates,  on  whiob  account 
hs  is  eoBimtmly  represented  with  two  heads,  because  every 
door  looks  two  wars ;  and  thtu  bfl^  the  heavenly  porter,  can 
nteh  the  east  and  west  at  once  without  turning  (Ovid,  Fcut., 
i  UO.)  Heusuallycarrira&keyinhislefthaiiaandastaffin 
tbe  other.  (/d:,99.>  His  temples  at  Rome  were  numerous.  Id 
wir  time  the  gates  of  the  incipal  one,  that  of  Janus  Quirinua, 
wn  alwa^  open ;  in  peace  they  were  closed  to  retain  the 
wits  within  (A.,  124j ;  but  they  were  shut  once  only  between 
the  reign  of  Numa  and  that  of  Augustus.  In  reference  to 
this  attribute  he  has  the  epithets  of  Clusius  and  Pataleius. 
tbe  shutter  and  opener.  All  his  attributes,  numerous  and 
complicated  as  they  are,  appear  to  have  reference  to  this 
notion  of  opening  and  shutting,  and  are  explained,  by  those 
iA»  ne  in  Janus  a  modification  of  the  sun,  in  reference  to 
the  phenomena  of  (toy  and  night,  and  the  pervading  viviiV- 
iog  uBueooe  of  the  tolar  rays.  As  to  die  probable  origin 
of  the  word  Janus,  see  the  article  Diaita. 

JAPAN  is  an  empire  in  AsIA,  which  consists  of  an  un- 
inown  number  of  islands  of  different  dimensionB.  These 
fclsnds  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  western  boun- 
duyof  the  Pacific  between  31**  and  45°  N.lat;  but  the 
Jspanese  settlements  on  the  island  Tshoka,  or  Tarakai, 
betta  known  by  the  name  of  Safchalia,  seem  to  extend  as 
ftir  north  as  AT*  ot  48*  N.  laL  Between  these  islands  and 
the  continent  of  Asia  is  a  dosed  sea,  called  the  Sea  of 
JipSD,  which  at  its  southern  extremity  is  united  to  the 
Tong-Hai,  or  Eastern  Sea  of  tbe  Chinese,  by  the  Strait  of 
Cores,  and  at  its  northern  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or  Ta- 
nkai,  by  the  still  unexplored  strait  which  divides  ttu  island 
of  Tkiakai  from  Mandiuria.  The  Sea  of  Japan  is  united  to 
the  Psdfle  by  several  atrufa,  whieh  divide  the  Ja^ese 
iilands  from  one  another.  The  moat  remarkable  is  tbe 
Stnitof  Sangar  between  tbe  large  islands  ofNiponand 
Yeio.  Japan  is  situated  between  129°  and  ISO"  £.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  divided  into  Proper  Japan  and  the 
dsModent  islands. 

Proper  Japan  consists  of  three  large  islands,  Kioosioo, 
Sitkokf,  and  Nipon  or  Nifon,  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  smaller  islands.  Kioosioo,  the  most  west- 
ern, may  be  about  200  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  80  miles,  which  would  give  it  a  sur&ce  of  16,000  miles, 
BMrly  equal  to  that  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  On  its  west- 
era  ooast  are  two  deep  bays,  that  of  Simabara,  in  the 
Kiddie,  which  is  by  Ikr  the  largest,  and  that  of  Omoora, 
Mth  (MT  it :  at  its  southern  extremity  is  the  Bay  of  Kangi>- 
iiDia.  Kioosioo  is  separated  from  Sitkokf  by  the  Boongo 
Cbtond,  sad  from  Nipon  by  the  Suwo  Sound  and  the 
Strait  of  Simonoseki.  Sitkokf  may  be  150  miles  long, 
iTlhan  average  breadth  of  70  miles;  it  probably  contains 
nure  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  much  larger  than  the 
^and  of  Corsica.  The  long  strait  which  divides  it  from 
Hkion  on  the  north  is  in  some  places  hardly  more  than  a 
Bile  wide;  but  about  the  middle  a  large  bay  enters  deeply 
into  tbe  island  of  Sitkokf.  The  eastern  extremity  of  tnis 
Uuid  is  separated  from  Nipon  by  the  Bay  of  Osacca,  which 
contains  the  island  of  Avasi.  Nipon,  the  largest  and  the 
ptincipal  of  the  JafKtoese  islands,  has  the  £>rm  of  a  curve, 
W.  u  Kampfer  says,  of  a  Jawbone.  Its  length,  measured 
ikng  the  middle  of  the  iuand.  exceeds  900  miles,  and  its 
BToage  width  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  100  miles: 
it*  lUr&oe  may  therefore  cover  an  aim  of  about  100,000 

Sre  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  that  of  Great  Bri- 
Its  lai^st  bays  are  along  the  southern  coast,  as 
Owca  Bay,  Mia  Bay,  and  Yedo  Bay. 

The  dependent  countries  are  the  large  island  of  Yeso, 
*itb  tome  of  tbe  Kurile  Islands  and  the  southern  districts 
*f  Taiakai.  Yeso  has  a  very  irregular  form.  Its  length,  from 
*(it-south-west  to  east-north-east,  is  more  than  250  miles, 
ttdlti  average  width  perhaps  does  not  Ml  short  of  100  miles, 
nil  cives  a  surfrKe  of  25,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
J*  tban  that  of  Ireland.  Only  the  two  soutbernmoat  of 
Halai!ger  Kurile  Islands,  Kunmshir  and  IT  turap,  are  oocupied 
W  tbs  JapanflH :  the  others  hdong  to  the  Riuiian  empire. 


TluB  island  of  Tarakai,  whose  southern  portion  is  called 
Tshoka,  is  divided  from  Yeso  by  the  Strait  of  Perouse.  tt 
is  certain  that  the  Japanese  have  formed  some  settlements 
here,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  they  extend  northward. 
According  to  this  rough  estimate,  and  excluding  the  settle- 
ments on  tbe  island  <n  Tarakai.  the  Japanese  empire  con- 
tains about  160,000  square  miles. 

All  these  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known:  not  even 
the  coasts  are  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  correctness. 
This  arises  partly  from  oatund  and  partly  from  political 
causes.  Nearly  all  the  coasts  are  very  difficult  of  acceai^ 
being  surroubded  by  numenms  rocks  and  idands,  andl^  a 
very  shtttlbw  sea.  This  shallowness  Is  most  remarkable  in 
tbe  nutn^rous  inlets  and  bays  vith  which  the  southern 
coast  is  indented.  The  harbour  of  Yedoi  for  instance,  la  so 
shallow  that  even  small  boats  cannot  appsaach  the  beach  . 
the  lai^er  Japanese  vessels  keep  ibr  out  rosea,  and  a  En 
ropean  ship  would  be  obliged  to  anchor  at  five  leagues'  dis- 
tance. The  harbour  of  Osacca  is  not  much  better.  This 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  smallhess  of  all  Japanese 
vessels,  and  their  nnfltness  to  keep  the  sea  in  a  gale.  They 
can  only  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  sea, 
beaides  containing  nuinerotis  rocks,  hat  some  very  dan- 
earous  whiripoob^  two  of  which  eq>ecially  have  been  noticed 
by  navigators,  one  near  the  island  of  Amakoosa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Simabara,  and  the  other  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Nipon,  between  the  ha.yk  of  Otacca 
and  of  Mia.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  no  part  of  the 
ocean  is  subject  to  heavier  gales  than  the  sea  which  sur- 
rounds Japan :  they  frequentiy  blow  with  the  fury  of  hurri 
canes.  The  government  also  and  the  laws  of  the  Japanese 
are  less  &vourable  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  than  those 
of  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  China  not  expected.  If 
foreigners  who  arrive  at  the  ports,  after  a  delay  of  many  days 
and  even  weeks,  are  at  last  permitted  to  set  fbot  on  shore, 
a  small  spot  of  ground  is  assigned  to  them,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  enclosed  with  strons;  pallsadoes.  Under  such 
circumstances  our  knowledge  of  the  country  must  be  very 
■canty,  and  we  owe  such  as  we  have  nearly  exclusively  to 
the  curcumstanee  that  the  Dutch,  who  are  permitted  to 
trade  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  are  obliged  to  send  annu- 
ally an  embassy  to  Yedo,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  examining,  though  very  imperfectly,  the  southern  coast  of 
Nipon  between  Simonoseki  and  Yedo. 

Some  of  these  travcllws,  Thunberg  for  instance,  assert 
that  the  whole  sur&ce  of  these  islands  is  only  a  succession 
of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys;  but  Kampfer  expressly 
says  that  he  passed  through  several  plains  of  consioerable 
extent,  as  that  which  runs  from  the  town  of  Osacca  to 
Meaco,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  a  similar  plain 
west  of  Yedo,  and  extending  to  that  town.  A  laree  plain 
occurs  also  along  the  northran  shores  of  the  ^  of  Mia,  and 
numerous  smafler  plains  are  notioed  bgr  lumpfbr.  But 
generally  the  hills  run  down  close  to  the  sea,  or  leave  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  level  ground  between  them  and  the  sea- 
shore. Though  Japan  is  doubtleBii  a  very  hilly  country,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  mountainous,  as  by  for  the  greatest 
number  of  the  eminences  are  cultivated  to  the  very  top,  and 
those  few  which  are  not  cultivated  are  left  in  their  natural 
state  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  tbe  soil.  The  Dutch  have 
observed  only  one  single  peak  of  great  elevation,  the  Fudsi 
Jamma,  not  far  from  the  bay  of  Tomioa,  west  of  the  bay 
of  Yedo.  They  compare  it  in  shape  with  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  observe  that  the  snow  seldom  melts  on  its 
top.  Accordii^  to  the  accounts  of  navigators  however,  it 
would  seem  that  tbe  northern  part  of  Nipon  is  traversed  by 
a  continuous  ohun  of  mountams  with  several  peaks.  Tol 
canoes,  either  in  an  active  state  or  extinct,  ue  numerous , 
to  the  latter  class  the  Fudsi  Jamma  seems  to  belong. 
Some  active  volcanoes  occur  on  the  islands  scattered  in  the 
strait  of  Corea,  as  tbe  Sulphur  Island,  noticed  by  Captain 
B.  HaU. 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  these  islands  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  no  large  rivers;  and  tbe  rapidity 
w^  which  they  run  down  shows  that  the  country  in  the 
interior  rises  to  a  considerable  height  Many  of  ihem  are 
so  rapid  that  no  bridges  can  be  built  over  them,  and  they 
are  not  passed  without  danger.  Several  others  are  Imb 
rapid,  and  though  they  cannot  be  navwated,  timber  and 
wood  are  floated  down  them.  A  eonstdecable  number  how 
ever  seem  to  be  navigable  for  small  river-boats  to  a  distaooa 
of  some  milas  from  the  sea.  The  m»t  oeiuiderable  mi 
important  of  thoMi  which  are  kgf^  ^}f(c3Pq(^2^ 
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Nipon,  irhich  rises  in  the  lake  of  OLU,a  sheet  of  water 
itxty  miles  in  len^;th  but  of  iaootuiderable  width.  After 
iMTinc  tiiis  lake  it  traverses  the  fine  plain  which  exteDds 
from  Its  shores  to  tlie  harbour  of  Osaoca,  apd  in  all  this 
ccurse  it    navigated  by  river-lArges. 

We  ore  of  course  very  imperl^tly  acquainted  with  the 
otimate  of  Japan,  the  meteoroU^ical  observation  made  hy 
Thunbeiv  at  Nagasaki  only  extending  over  one  year.  The 
southern  part  seems  to  resemble  in  many  points  the  climate 
of  Bngland.  In  winter  it  does  not  freeze  and  snow  every  year, 
though  this  is  generally  the  case:  the  fttwt  and  snow,  when 
thero  is  any,  last  only  a  few  days.  In  Januarv,  1 7  76.  the  ther- 
mometer descended  at  Nagasaki  to  35°  Fahr..  but  it  was 
considered  a  very  mild  winter;  in  August  it  rose  to  98^,  and 
ihA  was  considered  as  the  average  beat  of  the  season.  The 
heat  would  consequently  be  very  great  but  for  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  whiclPDlows  during  the  day  from  the  south,  and 
during  the  night  from  the  east.  The  weather  is  extremely 
changeable,  and  tains  are  abundant  all  the  year  round; 
but  uwy  are  more  heavy  and  frequent  during  the  tathtuU 
or  rainy  season,  which  occurs  in  June  and  Julv.  Storms 
and  hurricanes  seem  to  occur  frequently,  and  tbeaescripdons 
of  them  in  Kampfer  and  Langsdorf  are  truly  terriflc. 
Thunder-storms  are  also  common,  and  earthquakes  have 
successively  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  most  populous 
towns.  Only  a  fetr  spots  appear  to  he  exempt  fVora  these 
terrible  phenomena.  It  ia  observed  by  Kiimpfer  thatwater- 
spouts  are  nowhere  of  such  frequent  ooourrence  as  in  the 
seas  enclosing  JuMn. 

In  DO  part  of  tne  world  is  agriculture  carried  to  a  higher 
dagrae  or  perfection  than  in  Japan.  All  the  declivities  of  the 
hills  to  thu  (op.  except  those  which  are  too  steep,  are  formed 
into  terraces  or  beds  of  different  width,  according  to  the 
slope,  and  these  terraces  are  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care. 
Here,  as  in  China,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  col- 
lection of  manure.  The  raising  of  rice  is  the  principal 
object,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  rj-e  are  also  cultivuled, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  Indian  corn  is  nut  enu- 
merated by  Thunberg  among  the  grain-crops  of  Japan.  As 
the  Japanese  use  no  butter  nor  tallow,  iliey  cultivate  Rhus 
mccedanetpn,  Setamum,  and  Branxica  orierUatis;  the  oil 
from  the  two  last  serves  for  dressing  victuals,  and  that  of 
the  flnt  is  used  for  their  lamps.  The  seedsof  Panirum  ver- 
tiaUatum,  Holeiu  torghwnt  or  miUet,  Pcmiewn  Corvi,  and 
CywMwnu  Coracanut,  are  much  used  as  food  fbr  man  and 
beast,  and  cultivated  exten»vely  in  some  districts.  Of  escu- 
lent roots  chietly  batatas  and  potatoes  are  raised.  Oclier 
vegetables  are  turnijis,  cabbages,  carrots,  radishe:^  lettuces, 
melons,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  gourds.  Different  kinds 
of  beans  and  peas  are  raised  in  astonishinj;  abundance,  and 
sevml  provinces  have  obtained  a  name  from  producing 
them  in  superior  quality.  Among  the  beans  are  tlie  daidsii 
beans  (D(diehot  Soja),  from  which  the  Japanese  make  that 
liquid  which  is  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  soy. 
The  plantations  of  the  tea  shrub  are  extensive  in  some  dis- 
trict^ hut  their  produce  is  inferior  to  that  of  China,  and 
does  not  make  an  article  for  exportation.  Ginger  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  pepper  shrub  is  planted  for  the  consumption 
of  Uie  country.  Their  orchards  are  stocked  with  the  fruit- 
trees  of  amithem  Europe,  asoranges.  lemons,  medlars,  fl!>;s, 
grapes,  pom^ranates;  and  they  produce  also  chesnuts, 
walnuts,  pears,  peaches,  and  cherries ;  apples  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Thunoerg.  The  raising  of  cotton  and  silk  are 
objects  of  great  importance,  and  the  Broussonetia  papyrtfera 
is  planted  extensively,  its  bark  being  used  for  making  cloth 
and  paper.  Hemp  is  also  much  cultivated,  but  only  em- 
ployed in  making  cloth;  the  cordage  is  made  from  dif- 
Arent  kinds  of  nettles.  Besides  these  different  plants  tiiey 
plant  the  vamish-tree  {Rkua  vermxj,  tram  which  they 
make  the  excellent  varnish  for  their  fiimiture^  the  cedar 
iCupreatvM  Japonica},  die  bamboo-cane,  and  Uie  camphor- 
tree  (Laurut  txtmphora),  though  all  these  trees  are  also 
found  in  a  wild  state.  Tliey  extract  a  blue  dye-stuff  from 
three  kinds  of  Polygonum,  chinense,  barbatum,  and  amculare. 
The  authority  for  this  account  of  the  botany  of  Japnn  is 
Thunberg,  from  whom  we  have  also  taken  the  technical 
botanical  tomes. 

The  hones  are  of  a  middling  size,  but  strong.  The 
numVer  is  small,  as  horses  are  only  used  for  the  saddle  and 
by  the  princes.  Thunberg  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  not 
as  many  horses  kept  in  the  whole  empire  as  in  one  single 
town  in  Sweden.  Horned  cattle  are  still  less  numerous. 
Hw  Japanese  do  not  use  either  their  flesh  or  thrir  milk, 


and  they  are  only  kept  for  drawing  carta  or  for  pi 
such  fields  a»  lie  almost  constantly  under  water.  Bv 
are  Ibund  only  in  some  districts.  Neither  asm  nor  mulM 
are  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  bat  be  expressly  obaerfea  that 
sheep  and  goats  are  not  kept.  SwiiM  ate  only  fonod  at 
N^asaki,  where  they  have  probably  been  introduced  bf 
the  Chinese,  as  the  Japanese  do  not  eat  them.  Fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiftil,  but  principally  valued  for 
their  ^gs,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fond.  Of  wild 
animals  only  hares  are  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  but  he 
stales,  on  the  information  obtained  from  the  natives,  that 
deer,  hears,  and  other  animals  occur  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  part  of  Nipon.  Though  the  Japanese  do  D«t 
make  much  use  of  the  Itesh  of  domestic  animals  as  fbod, 
they  derive  abundant  provisions  ftom  the  sea.  Fish  is  ex- 
tremely plentiful,  and  numarous  viilagea  are  only  inhabited 
by  fishermen.  Their  rooky  eoaats  are  eovered  with  oystera 
and  several  other  kinds  of  sheU-Asb,  and  many  fiuniliea 
live  exclusively  on  them.  Even  the  flesh  of  the  whale,  of 
which  some  kinds  are  rather  numerous  along  these  coasta. 
is  eaten. 

Japan  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Gold  seems  to  be  very 

Plentiful  in  several  provinces, but  is  networked  eywy where, 
'he  government  seems  to  use  corrective  means  to  prevent 
such  undertakings.  Silver  is  not  abundant;  but  copper, 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  gold,  is  extensively  worked, 
and  supplies  the  most  important  article  of  export  Iron  is 
said  not  to  be  common,  but  still  there  is  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  Some  tin-mines  are  also  stMad  to 
be  worked.  Salt  in  great  quantity  is  made  in  several  die- 
tricts  along  the  southern  coast,  wh«re  there  exist  aalt-la^nes. 
Of  other  minerals  only  fine  clay  is  mentioned,  which  ia 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  china ;  the  porcelain  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  ttf  China.  The  sea  gives  pearls  and 
ambergris. 

All  travellers  speak  of  the  populousness  of  the  country 
and  the  extent  of  the  villages,  which  frequently  occupy  two 
English  miles  and  more  in  length.  In  some  more  fertile 
districts  they  are  so  close  to  one  another  as  to  foim  nearly 
one  conti{<uous  street ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  plain  which 
extends  from  the  harbour  of  Osacca  to  Meaco.  The  smaller 
towns  commonly  contain  five  hundred  houses,  and  the 
larger  two  thousand  antl  upwards,  and  though  they  have 
generally  only  two  stories  they  are  occupied  hy  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  persons. 

1.  The  island  of  Kioosioo  is  extremely  wdl  cultivated, 
and  generally  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  coast 
bordering  on  the  Boongo  Channel,  which  is  mountainous, 
'  barren,  and  comparatively  thinly  inhabited.  In  several 
places  there  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth, 
silk  goods,  and  paper.  The  best  known  towns  of  importance 
are  Nagasaki,  Sanga,  and  Kokoora. 

Nagasaki,  sometimes  pronounced  Nangasaki,  the  only  place 
open  to  foreigners,  lies  on  a  penineula  formed  by  the  deep 
bay  ot  Omoora,  in  38*  45' N.  lat.  and  129°  15'G.loQg.  Its 
harbour  is  spacious  and  deep,  extending  in  length  about 
4  miles,  with  an  average  wvaih  of  more  than  a  mile.  At 
its  entrance  is  the  small  island  of  Papenberg,  where  the 
water  is  22  fathoms  deep,  but  it  grovrs  shallower  as  it  pro- 
ceeds inward,  so  that  opposite  to  the  town  it  has  only  a 
depth  of  4  &thoms ;  so  rar  it  runs  north-east,  it  then  turns 
north,  and  has  less  depth.  The  town  is  built  on  its  eastmi 
shores,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  runs  eastward.  It  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  almost  as  broad,  and  enclosed 
by  steep  though  not  high  hills.  There  are  some  good 
building  in  the  town,  as  the  palaces  of  the  two  governors, 
and  those  of  some  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  empire,  but 
especially  the  temples,  which  were  62  in  number,  within 
and  without  the  town,  in  the  time  of  Kiimpfer  (1693). 
There  are  some  manuActurea  of  gdd  and  silver.  The  po- 
pulation may  amount  to  16,000  or  1S,000  soula.  It  ia  one 
of  the  Ave  imperial  towns  of  the  empire. 

Sanga,  situated  on  a  fine  and  well  watered  plain  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  large  hay  of  Simabarra,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  fertile  province  of^  Fisen,  is  a  very  large  and 
populous  town,  with  canals  and  rivers  running  through  its 
wide  and  regular  streets.  It  has  considerable  mann- 
factures. 

Kokoora,  built  near  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Sim»- 
noseki,  has  a  shallow  harbour,  but  carries  on  a  considerabU 
trade.  The  town,  which  in  the  time  of  Kampfte  had 
mudi  decreased,  waa  found  in  a  thriving  slate  in  1775,  hf 
Thunberi;.  ^  . 
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II.  Tha  Uand  of  Sitkokr  hu  not  been  vuited  hy  Eu- 
imnu.  Aecording  to  «  Japanese  geographer,  eited  by 
unatst,  it  eontaiu  many  mountainoiu  and  Murran  district*, 
ud  1MB  fertile  ttaets  than  the  other  large  iilands. 

m.  Nipon,  or  Nifon,  whidi  conBtitutes  the  main  body 
tsA  strength  of  the  empire,  is,  as  &r  as  it  has  been  seen  by 
SuropBans,  veil  eultivated  and  fertile,  witb  the  exception  of 
a  few  barren  trarts  of  moderate  extent  It  contains  the 
lirgest  towns,  and  the  manu^tured  articles  produced  in 
this  iilud  are  considered  the  best  The  most  important 
towns  visited  by  Europeans,  along  its  southern  side, 
ire— 

Simuioseki.  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore 
rftha  oinrow  atraU  which  bean  ita  name,  and  which  is 
oclf  one  mOe  atid  a  half  wide.  It  is  not  rery  large,  but  it 
csrriss  on  a  very  active  coasting  trade  with  all  the  districts 
ts  the  east  of  it 

Mum,  o^oaite  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Sitkoki^  is 
not  Isig^  CfHuisting  only  of  about  600  houses;  but  ita  har- 
bour is  Tery  safe,  being  well  defended  by  a  moaotain 
fUDniog  out  westward  from  the  mainland,  for  which 
nsscHi  it  is  resorted  to  by  the  coasting  vessels,  of  which 
fieifiiently  more  than  1 00  are  anchored  there.  It  is  noted 
far  Its  tanneries,  where  horse-hides  are  tanned  in  the  man- 
Mr  of  the  Rusttan  leather. 

Osaeca,  one  of  the  five  impnial  towns,  and  the  most  com- 
■ercial  plaee  in  the  empin^  is  situated  in  the  northern  angle 
cf  the  Qnlf  of  Osaoca,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yedogawa, 
vliidi,  near  the  town,  dirideainto  three  branches,  and,  be- 
fcn  it  hSh  mto  the  sea.*  into  serend  more.  The  middle  or 
friiKipal  fanuinh  of  the  river,  though  narrow,  is  deep  and 
Bsv^^ble.  From  its  mouths,  as  far  up  as  the  town  and 
iigmr,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  barges  going 
op  u)d  down.  Sereral  navigable  canals,  which  derive  their 
water  from  the  river,  traverse  the  principal  streets  of  tbe 
ton,  and  serve  as  means  for  conveyance  of  goodi.  The 
bub  of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  are  of  freestone,  coarsely 
bevn,  and  fanned  into  ten  or  more  steps,  so  as  to  resemble 
one  continued  ataircase.  Numerous  bridges,  built  of  cedar- 
vood,  are  laid  over  tbe  river  and  canals ;  some  of  them  are 
sf  Urge  dimensions,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
StsMs  are  narrow  bat  regular,  and  cut  each  other  at  right 
uglw;  tboogh  not  paved,  they  are  very  clean.  A  narrow 
Twwasnt  of  flat  stones  runs  along  the  houses  fbr  tbe 
wnnnieDee  of  fbot-passengers.  The  houses  are  not  above 
1*0  sbicies  high,  and  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay.  At  the 
MHfa  sestero  axtremi^  of  the  city  is  a  la^  castle.  The 
(wpnlation  is  very  great.  Accorung  to  the  exa^erated 
accounts  of  the  Japanese  an  army  of  80,000  men  may  be 
niicd  from  among  its  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  residents 
ve  very  wealthy  men,  especially  the  merchants,  artists,  and 
nuDofiLcturm.  The  Japanese  themselves  call  Osacca  the 
snirsnal  theatre  of  oleasure  and  diversion  ;  and  plays  are 
sxhibited  in  public  and  private  houses.  In  its  neigh- 
Whood  the  best  saki,  a  kind  of  strong  beer  obtained  from 
m,  it  made,  and  exported  into  the  other  provinces. 

South  of  OaaccB,  on  Uie  sborea  of  the  samegulC  is  the 
to*n  of  Sakai.  an  imperial  town,  which  however  has  never 
Imii  visited  bjr  Europeans. 

Heaeo,  or  Kio,  the  residency  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperor, 
^  I^iri,  is  about  20  miles  from  Osacca,  and  contained,  in 
tbe  lime  of  Kampfer,  according  to  a  oensus,  more  than 
Mt,000  iohabitanta,  besides  the  numerous  court  of  the 
UirL  It  is  nearly  four  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The 
fkiri  resides  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  in  a  particu- 
'V*snl.oonsistingof  12  or  13  streets,  and  separated  from 
tkeeity  by  walls  and  ditches.  On  the  western  part  of  the 
***uisastrong  castle,  built  of  freestone,  where  the  Kubo, 

Meular  emperor,  resides  when  he  comes  to  visit  the 
I^iri.  The  itreets  are  nanow,  bnt  r^lar,  and  always 
potty  crowded.  The  houna  are  like  those  at  Osacca. 
»oco  is  the  prineiMl  manufhcturii^  town  of  the  empire, 
every  kind  of  manufbeture  is  earried  to  the  greatest 
^"^ctioD.  Nearly  every  house  has  a  shop,  and  the  quan- 
ti^af  Ijoods  which  they  contain  is  astonishii^;  at  the  same 
*^it  IS  the  centre  of  science  and  literature,  and  the  prin- 
^1  place  where  books  are  printed;  it  is  also  the  residence 
"i^lord-chief-justioeofthe  empire,whoi8  invested  by  the 
*%(tDrwith  supreme  authority  over  all  officers  of  go- 
**>UHQt  The  town  is  united  by  a  wide  canal  to  the 
Yedogawa,  which  Hows  not  far  from  its  walls. 

^vsDoaud  Mia  are  two  very  ooiuiderable  and  thriving 

I***)  en  tbe  Gulf  of  Mia,  each  containing  3000  or  3000 


houses,  and  carr;^ing  on  a  considerable  trade  w^Jt  thi 
neighbouring  districts. 

Yedo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
on  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  an  extensive 
plain.  Acooraing  to  ^e  Japanese  it  is  about  ten  mBes  long, 
seven  wide,  and  is  nearly  30  miles  in  circuit  All  tra- 
vellers agree  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town 
in  tbe  empire,  but  no  one  of  them  ventures  to  state  the  pro- 
bable number  of  its  inhabitants.  A  large  river  runs 
throu^  the  town  and  sends  off  a  considerable  arm,  which 
encloses  the  iinperial  palace,  or  that  of  the  Kubo,  or  secu- 
lar emperor-  There  are  several  good  bridges  over  the 
river.  The  principal  is  called  Niponbas,  or  the  Bridge  of 
Japan,  and  from  it  the  milestones  are  counted,  which  are 
erected  along  the  principal  road*  that  trxvme  the  empire. 
Yedo  is  not  so  regularly  built  aa  Heaco,  and  the  private 
houses  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Osacca;.  but  as  the  fkmi- 
lies  of  all  the  hereditary  princes,  lords,  and  noblemen  ore 
obliged  to  reside  at  the  court  the  whole  year  round,  the 
town  eontains  a  great  number  of  fine  palaces,  though  they 
are  not  above  one  story  high.  Rows  of  trees  are  planted 
along  the  numerous  canals  which  traverse  the  town,  to  pre- 
vent the  fires  from  spreading,  which  are  very  common. 
Yedo  is  not  less  fbmous  for  its  manufactured  goods  than 
Meaco.  The  palace  of  the  Kubo  is  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.  It  consists  of  five  palaces  or  castles,  and  some 
large  gardens  behind  it,  and  ii  more  than  eight  miles  in 
circumferenea. 

IV.  The  island  of  Yeso  ia  very  imperfbctly  known.  On 
ita  weitwn  coast  are  hiah  mountains.  Its  eastern  and 
southern  ooost  seem  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited.  Near 
the  Strait  of  S&ngor  are  two  considerable  towns,  Kokodade 
and  Matsmai.  The  latter  is  the  capital,  and  the  residence 
of  the  governor. 

The  Japanese  are  not  so  strong  as  Europeans ;  but  they 
are  well  mode  and  have  stout  limbs.  Their  eyes  show  their 
Mongol  origin,  not  being  round,  but  oblong,  small,  and 
deeply  sunk  in  the  head.  Their  hair  is  block,  thick,  and 
shining,  and  their  noses,  although  not  flat  ore  rather  thick 
and  short.  Their  oomplexion  is  yellowish.  They  seem  lo 
ramble  most  the  inhabitanu  of  Cores,  and  the  A'lnos  on 
the  idand  of  Tonkai ;  but,  according  to  sf^tearaDees,  they 
have  derived  their  civilisation  fVom  Chiiw.  In  manuho- 
turing  industry  and  in  soientiflo  knowledge  they  seem  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  some  articles  tbe 
Japanese  are  superior.  The  Chinese  themselves  value  the 
real  Japan  ware  above  their  own  inferiw  manufactures  in 
lacker.  Their  monufbctures  in  metals,  silk,  cotton,  china, 
glass,  and  paper,  and  their  cabinet-work,  are  highly  es- 
teemed. They  also  make  excellent  watches  and  clocks,  and 
a  late  traveller  (Meylan)  mentions  telescopes  and  thermo- 
meters. The  fine  arts  are  much  admired,  but  the  Japanese 
taste  differs  from  ours,  and  is  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
most  antient  religion  is  that  of  the  Sinto,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  sun,  the  founder  of  the  antient  royal  family 
and  of  the  empire.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
have  embraced  Buddhism,  which  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced ftom  Corea  at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Besides  these 
two  religions,  a  considerable  number  adhere  to'  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  and  are  called  Syooto. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Roman  Catliolic  religion 
was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  mode  great  progress, 
but  it  was  eradicated  by  a  civil  war  and  great  persecutions, 
and  entirely  forbidden.  All  travellers  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  both  nations  prefer  the  Japanese  to  the 
Chinese.  They  find  them  less  cowardly,  proud,  cunning,  and 
deceitful,  and  of  a  more  manly  and  open  character.  In 
cleanliness  and  industry  both  nations  ara  equal.  The 
Japanese  show  a  great  desire  for  knowledge,  and  their  in- 
stitutions for  instructing  the  lower  classes  seem  not  to  be 
inferior  to  any  on  the  ^be.  Indigence  and  pauperism  are 
said  to  be  almost  unknown. 

The  govemmeitt  is  despotic,  but  the  emperor  himself  is 
considered  as  subject  to  the  lawB,  which  are  of  long  stand- 
ing  and  cannot  easily  be  changed.  Formerly,  the  Dai'ri 
Soma,  the  head  of  the  Sinto  religion,  was  the  only  sovereign 
of  the  empire ;  but  as  the  public  offices  are  hereditary,  the 
chief  general  acquired  gradually  such  an  authority,  that  to 
1585  he  deprived  the  Uoiri  of  his  influence,  leaving  him 
only  the  supreme  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
stili  however  no  enactment  has  legal  force  without  hniag 
been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  the  Dai'ri. 
The  desoendanti  of  tbe  chief  general  now  gOTem  Ibeempw* 
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under  the  title  of  Kubo  Soma.  The  constitution  of  the  Ja- 
panftfte  empire  is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese 
in  its  hereditary  nobility,  dignitaries,  and  officers.  The  eo- 
vemment  of  the  provinces  resembles  in  some  respect  the 
antient  feudal  system  of  Europe.  The  nobility,  or  fa^edituy 
governors  of  the  provinces  antl  districts,  are  called  thimio^ 
or  High-named,  and  Siomio,  or  Well-named.  The  first- 
mentioned  govwn  the  provinces,  and  the  Siomio  govern  the 
distrieta.  Six  months  of  the  year  these  noblemen  are  in 
their  provinces  to  watch  over  their  covernment,  and  six 
others  they  must  pass  at  Yedo,  hut  their  &.milies  must  re- 
main in  that  town  tbe  whole  year  round  as  a  security  for  the 
loyal  conduct  of  the  governors.  According  to  Meylan,  the 
population  of  the  country  is  divided  into  eight  classes — the 
princes  or  governors,  the  nobility,  priests,  military,  civil 
officers,  merchants,  artisans,  and  labourers,  by  which  we 
suppose  agriculturists  are  meant.  All  these  dignities,  offices, 
anu  employments  are  hereditary ;  &  circumstance  which 
tends  to  keep  society  quiet,  though  it  may  also  prevent  some 
imwuTement 

The  Japanese  fbmales  have  almost  as  much  liberty  u 
European  females;  most  of  them  can  play  on  a  musical 
instrument  which  is  like  a  guitar. 

The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable.  The  coasting  trade 
is  much  fiivoured  by  the  great  number  of  small  harbours, 
and  the  interior  communication  by  well-planned  and  well- 
maintained  roads,  which  are  always  thronged  with  carriages 
and  people.  Most  of  the  roads  are  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  lines  of  trees.  The  foreitrn  commerce  is  limited  to  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  Dutcli  have  a  factory  on  the  island 
of  Desima,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Nagasaki 
by  a  bridj^.  To  prevent  ^1  communication  with  the  inha- 
bitants, it  it  planked  on  all  sides,  and  has  only  two  a.tm, 
one  tomrds  the  town  and  tbe  other  towards  the  harbour. 
These  gatei  are  strictly  guarded  during  the  day,  and  locked 
at  night.  In  Uiis  inelosure  are  the  storehouses,  the  hos- 
pitaU  and  some  bouses  built  of  wood  and  clay  and  covered 
with  tiles.  Only  one  ship  is  at  present  annually  sent  from 
the  island  of  Java;  it  arrived  in  June  and  returns  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Japanese  export  principally  copper, 
camphor,  and  lacquered  wood- work ;  with  some  china,  silb- 
stuflM,  rice,  saki,  and  soy.  The  principal  articles  of  im- 
portation are  sugar,  elephants'  tusks,  tin  and  lead,  bar-iron, 
fine  chintzes,  Dutch  cloths,  shalloons,  silks,  cloves,  and 
tortoiseshell ;  with  some  saffitin,  Venice  treacle,  Spanish 
liquorice,  watches,  spectacles,  and  looking-glasses.  The 
Japanese  copper  does  not  reach  the  European  nuuket, 
being  dispoud  of  on  the  ooost  of  Coromandel  to  great 
advant^e. 

The  Oiinese,  like  the  Dutch,  are  shut  up  in  e  small  is- 
land, but  they  are  permitted  to  visit  a  temple  in  the  town 
of  Nagasaki ;  their  trade  is  much  more  extensive.  About 
seventy  junks  arrive  annually  from  the  ports  of  Amoy^ 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghae,  but  as  the  Chinese  have  no  fiictory 
they  cannot  remain  during  tbe  winter  in  tbe  harbour  of 
Nagasaki  The  Chinese  junks  arrive  at  three  different 
times  in  summer 

In  the  time  of  Kampfer  there  was  still  some  trade  car- 
ried on  with  Corea  and  the  Lew-Chew  Islands,  but  this 
trade  had  ceased  at  the  time  of  Thunberg  (1775),  and 
Siebold  (1830)  confirms  this  &ct. 

(Ambatsadet  Memorablst,  &c.,  hy  Jacob  van  Meurs; 
Kampfer's  Hittory  qf  Japan ;  Charlevoix,  Hittoire  et  De- 
$mption  ghnbraU  du  Japan  ;  Tbunberg'a  Trttveli  in  Europe, 
Africa,  afid  Ana;  Adventure*  qf  Captain  Oolowmn;  Sie- 
■:o\i^3  Japan;  Extracts  from  Fischer  and  Heylan;  Journal 
^Education,  vols,  vi.,  p.  370,  x.,  p.  184.) 

JAPANNING.  Japanning  is  the  art  of  producing  a 
highly  varnished  aur&ce  on  wood,  metal,  or  other  bard  sub- 
stance, sometimes  of  one  colour  only,  but  more  commonly 
figured  and  ornamented.  Tbe  process  has  received  its  name 
from  that  of  the  island  of  Japan,  whence  articles  so  var- 
nished were  first  brought  to  Europe ;  though  the  manufac- 
ture is  also  extensively  practised  by  the  (Chinese,  Siamese, 
Burmese,  and  other  nations  of  the  extreme  east  of Ajiia,  among 
whom  it  was  suggeiied  most  probably  by  the  poaaeasion  of 
a  tree,  whidi  afiords  with  little  preparation  a  b«autifhl  vur- 
nish,  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
hardens  better  than  time  prepared  in  Europe. 

The  appearance  of  japanned  work  is  as  various  as  the 
taste  and  nmcy  of  the  artists  employed  in  it.  Sometimea  it 
ia  a  plain  black  or  red,  with  a  gilded  or  painted  border;  or 
h  1i  an  imitatum  of  matbl^  of  fine  grained  or  rue  voo^  or 


of  torkoiseshell ;  sometimes  a  drawing,  in  which  high  SnisK 
brilliant  colour,  and  showy  patterns  are  mere  sought  thai 
good  design  ;  and  occasionallv  fine  copperplate  engiAvina 
are  applied  to  a  japanned  ^urtace  with  good  eSeoL  la  ul 
cases  the  work  u  hishly  poHshed  And  varnished. 

Jap?jining  la  applied  to  ladies*  work-boxes  and  woA- 
tables,  to  toQet-boxes.  cabineU,  tea-c^dies,  Are-icFean% 
tea-lrays,  bread-baskets,  snuffers  and  trays,  candlestick^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  A  good  deal  of  common  wdod* 
paiiiUng  is  ^so  called  japanning,  which  diffen  from  the  more 
ordinary  painter's  vork  chiefly  by  using  turpentine  instead 
of  oil  to  mix  tbe  colours  with.  Bedsteads.  dressing>tables, 
wasb-hand-stands,  bed-room  chairs,  and  similar  articles  of 
ftirniture  are  done  in  this  way. 

"three  processes  are  usually  required  in  japanning ;  lav 
ing  the  ground,  painting,  and  Bnishing.  In  addition  to 
these  processes,  whenever  the  matter  to  be  japanned  ia  not 
Sufficiently  smooth  to  receive  the  varnish,  or  when  it  is  too 
soft  or  coarse,  it  is  sometimes  prepared  or  primed  before 
any  of  the  proper  japanning  prooesses  are  applied.  It  must 
here  be  observed,  that  almost  every  workman  has  his  own 
peculiar  modes  of  working,  and  his  own  receipta  for  making 
and  mixing  his  varnishes ;  and  that  consequently  only  a 
very  general  idea  can  be  given  of  tbe  way  in  which  the 
various  operations  are  performed. 

The  preparatory  mixture  or  priming  is  composed  of  siie 
and  chalk;  the  size  ia  usually  made  of  the  ordinary  car- 
penters glue,  which  is  well  mixed  up  with  as  much  chalk 
or  whiting  as  will  serve  to  give  it  a  body  sufficient  to  cover 
the  colour  and  grain  of  tbe  wood  on  which  it  is  laid ;  it  is 
put  on  with  a  brush  like  paint,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
which  will  require  a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  must  be  brought  to  on  eveti  surftoe  by  rob- 
bing with  rushes,  and  thm  be  sidoothed  hy  a  wet  rag.  The 
beat  japanners  diaanprove  of  tbe  use  of  primittg,  because  its 
hritileness  to  Ve^  detrimenul  to  the  nrmness  of  the  var- 
nishes laid  over  it ;  they  use  no  substances  which  are  ol 
themselves  unfit  for  receiving  K  varnish,  or  which  they  are 
unable  to  bring  to  a  sufficiently  smooth  surface.  For  wood 
hard  and  fine  enough  to  receive  a  varnish  without  priming, 
and  for  metals,  paper,  and  leather,  the  only  preparation 
necessary  is  a  coat  or  two  of  varnish.  In  all  these  processes 
it  is  a  rule  to  allow  a  day  or  two  to  intervene  after  every 
operation,  that  the  work  may  be  thoroughly  dry. 

When  tbe  work  is  prepared,  the  ground  must  be  laid  on  ; 
this  is  either  all  of  one  colour,  or  maibled,  or  done  in  imita- 
tion of  tortoiseshell.  The  grounds  are  tbe  ordinary  pig- 
ments mixed  with  varnish,  which  are  laid  on  smoothly  witn 
a  brush :  when  thcaouehly  dry  they  are  varnished,  and  after- 
wards polished  by  rubbing  with  a  rag  and  tripcdi  or  rotten 
stone;  and.  if  the  ground  be  white,  with  putty  or  starch 
and  oil.  Ilie  varniui  used  is  either  copal,  or  else  it  is  com- 
posed of  seed  lac,  or  of  gums  animi  and  mastic ;  the  lao 
varnish  ia  considered  by  many  workmen  the  best  and 
hardest,  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  highlv  coloured  fiir 
some  of  the  more  delicate  grounds,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates a  yellowish  tinge ;  from  this  defect  the  gum  varnish 
is  free,  but  it  is  deficient  in  hardness;  oocasionally  a  mix- 
ture of  tbe  two  is  used,  and  some  workmen  prefer  copal 
varnish  to  either  gum  or  lac 

The  mode  of  laying  the  groiinda  varies  greatly ;  the  old 
works  on  japanning  are  tediously  minute  in  describing  the 
various  processes  to  be  followed,  dtet^ling  the  number  of 
times  each  coat  should  be  laid  on,  and  how  long  an  interval 
should  he  allowed  to  elapse  after  each :  and  different  pro- 
portions of  colour  and  varnish  are  fixed  as  necessary  to  be 
used  in  each  different  operation.  The  mode  now  generally 
followed  ia  to  lay  on  one  or  two  thick  coats  of  colour  mixea 
with  varnish,  then  to  varnish  three  or  four  times,  and  after- 
wards to  dry  the  wwk  thoroughly  in  a  stove.  Tbe  colour* 
are  flake-white  or  white-lead,  Pruaaian-Mue,  vermillion, 
Indian-red,  king's-yellow,  verdigris,  and  lamp-black ;  inter- 
mediate tints  are  made  by  mixtures  of  these :  an  imitation 
of  tortoiseshell  is  produced  hy  vermilUon,  and  a  varnish  of 
linseed-oil  and  umber.  When  a  particularly  gorgeous  ap- 
pearance is  desired,  tbe  ground  may  be  laid  entirely  in  golo. 
This  is  produced  by  going  over  the  work  with  japanner'a 
gold  size,  which,  when  dry  enough  to  bear  touching  witJx 
the  finger,  'jut  still  soft  and  clammy,  is  covered  with 
gold-dust,  applied  on  a  piece  of  soft  wash-leather.  Asxy 
otbM  metallic  dust  may  be  laid  on  in  the  same  wav.  Many 
reoeints  are  given  for  preparing  the  japanner's  gola  siz«b  but 
neixiy  all  agree  in  making  liuao^d^iLuwl-^iim  animi  tbm 
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huft  of  the  oompodtioD.  A  curious  and  very  striking 
node  of  la^ng  toe  ground*  called  the  dip,  was  formerly 
Much  pnotued;  it  ma  done  by  droppir^  imall  quantitiea 
of  coloured  varnish  in  a  trough  of  water,  over  the  surbce  of 
which  it  immediately  spread  in  curious  and  oft:en  beautiful 
tajuificationa ;  into  uiese  the  article  was  dipped ;  the  colour 
was  thus  transferred  to  the  work,  and  when  dried  was  var- 
nished and  polished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  work  when  thoroughly  dry  will  now  be  ready  for 
painting.  The  performer  of  this  part  of  the  process  is  rather 
an  artist  than  a  workman,  though,  as  before  stated,  showy- 
ness  aad  brilliancy  are  chiefly  required  in  japanning,  and 
bright  colours  with  gold  and  bronze  dust  are  largefy  em- 
ployed. The  colours  are  tempered  with  oil  or  varnish,  and 
the  metallic  powders  laid  on  with  gold  size.  Copper-plate 
•Dgnvipga  OK  wood  cuts  may  also  be  executed  in  japan  work ; 
in  diis  process  fhe  engraving  is  first  printed  off  upon  fine 
p^BT  which  hai|  been  previously  pEepaied  by  a  thick  coat 
of  WDgkuf  or  ^ni-vater :  when  the  print  is  perfectly  dry, 
it  is  applied  with  its  face  downwards  upon  the  japan  ground 
aovered  >riUi  a  thin  coat  of  copal  varnish ;  the  paper  is  then 
Boisteneid  on  the  hackwithaspoDK6di[)ped  in  warm  water, 
which  in  a  Ibw  minutes  dissolves  Uie  isinglass  or  gum,  and 
the  papmr  which  is  thus  loosened  is  gently  taken  away, 
leaving  the  print  on  the  work.  Indian  ink  or  other  draw- 
iDga  upon  paper  may  be  transfeired  to  the  japanned  ground 
in  the  same  way.  A  more  expeditious  and  very  efiiBctual 
sods  of  transferring  an  engraving  is  to  print  upon  a  smooth 
diick  layer  of  a  composition  of  glue,  treacle,  and  whiting, 
which  will  receive  an  impression  as  perfectly  as  a  sheet  of 
faper:  the  oompmition,  which  is  elastic  and  very  flexible, 
nay  be  immediately  hid  down  vpon  the  japanned  surfiue, 
which  will  ihm  receive  as  gooa  an  impression  as  if  it  could 
have  been  itself  applied  to  the  engraving. 

In  whatever  manner  the  work  has  been  painted  or  printed, 
«r  if  all  addition  to  the  plain  colour  of  the  ground  has  been 
diapenaed  with,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  finishing. 
This  is  a  veiy  simple  process :  the  workman  chooses  one  of 
the  before-oamed  varnishes,  and  passes  it  over  the  worb 
with  a.bruah  levexal  times.  uut)l  he  judges  the  coating  to 
be  thick  enough  to  bear  the  polish.  It  is  an  important  pre- 
ouition  not  to'  begin  the  varnishing  until  the  preceding 
work  ia  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  dry  perfectly  each  coat  before 
Isyiog  on  a  sucoseding  one.  A  hot  stove  is  used  in  the  best 
•stablisfaments  to  aid  in  drying  the  work.  When  thick 
•oou^  tha  varnish  is  poliuied  by  nibbing  it.with  a  lag 
d^ped  in  flnely-powdered  tripoli  or  rotten-stone ;  towards 
IM  end  of  the  operation  a  little  oil  is  also  applied  to  the 
tag,  and  tfaa  work  is  completed  by  rubbing  with  oil  alone 
to  clear  off  the  powdex  or  any  other  impurity. 

JAROSIAW.  [Yaw^law.] 

JASHBR,  BOOK  OF  OtKl  "190).  or  'the  book  of 

t  T  -  »  V 

the  upright,'  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament 
ai  a  work  of  authority.  (Josh.  x.  13;  2  Sam.  i-  18.)  Many 
conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the  author  and 
contents  of  this  book ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  arriving 
at  any  satisbctory  determination  on  the  sulyeot,  since  the 
work  mppeaq  to  have  been  lost  before  the  time  of  the 
Babylttoish  captivity.  Some  critics  have  imagined  it  to  be 
the  same  work  «s  the  book  of  Judges,  which  is  evidently 
iaeomct  firom  the  quotation  in  the  book  of  Samuel; 
ethers  such  m  Bishop  I/>wth  and  Gesenius,  have  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  collection  of  national  songs. 

In  the  year  1751,  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Hive  pub- 
iHbed  a  pretended  translation  of  the  book  of  Jasher,  which 
vas  said  to  have  been  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew* 
W  Akeuin  of  Britain.  This  work  was  republished  at 
ttisaid  io  1B29.  An  interesting  account  of  this  Literary 
b^ery  is  given  in  Home's  'Intnnuetion  to  the  Scriptureji,* 
vbL  it.  part  ii,  pp.  132-138. 

SASMlSA'CBJRt  a  natunl  order  of  Monopetalous  ex.- 
flgeoa,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Jasminum,  which  forms 
see  of  ita  gmen.  It  is  one  of  the  very  fow  orders  of  that 
widi  regular  diandrous  flowers,  and  is  only  to  be  mis- 
tteu  fin-  Oleacet*.  which  have  a  valvate  «»olla,  and  which 
stharwiee  me  scarcely  diflerent  Only  four  genera  of  this 
mitt  have  yet  been  discovered,  the  principal  being  Jas- 
MBom  itoeli,  which  consists  of  a  larger  number  of  species, 
■oaetimes  fragrant,  sometimes  scentlesst  erect  or  twining, 
inh^tiog  the  hot  or  temperate  regions  of  Europe.  Africa, 
•ad  Aaia,  including  New  Holland,  but  hardly  known  in 
ThB  ovdar  is  ahaiacteriud  by  having  opposite  or 


alternate,  simpie  or  compound,  exstipulate  leaves ;  mono- 
petalous  flowers,  the  segments  of  whose  corolla  are  imbri- 
cated, and  seldom  correspond  with  those  of  the  calyx  ■  3 
stamens,  and  a  supraior  2-celled  few-seeded  ovary.  The 
species  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  fragrance;  a  few  species 
have  been  regarded  as  bittw  and  astringent. 


lumltnun  "^M'tf^f 


1.  ■longltudliud  HcUtm  of  the  coraUai  2> » ifl'Mli'l  McUod  of  the  omn 
Wd  calyx. 

JASON.  [Argonauts.] 
JASON.  [Thesbaly.] 
JASPER.  [SiliciumO 

JASSA>  a  genus  of  Amphlpodous  Crustaceans,  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  Leach. 

The  general  characters  resemble  those  of  Corophiwn, 
Latr. ;  but  differ  from  them  as  well  as  from  those  of  Poda- 
eenu.  Leach,  in  the  considerable  size  of  the  handt  of  the 
four  first  feet,  which  are  oval;  those  of  the  second  pair 
being  the  greatest,  and  armed  with  teeth  more  or  leas  nu 
merous  on  the  internal  border.   Eyet  not  pn^ecting. 

Dr.  Leach  records  two  species,  one,  Ja$sa  puleJieila,  tata 
the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  it  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  sea-weed ;  the  other,  Jatta  pelogica,  found  nea: 
the  Bell  Rock.  Scotland. 

JAflSY.  [MOLDATIA.] 

JATROPHA,  a  genus  of  plants  inhabiting  the  tropica, 
parts  of  the  world  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Euphorbiaces.  It  contains  among  its  numerous  species 
the  Jatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot,  a  Brazilian  and  Guay- 
ana  plant,  whose  ftecula  forms  a  well  known  nutri- 
tious substance,  called  Cassava,  when  prepared  in  one 
manner,  and  Tc^oea  in  another  state.  This  sesretion  is 
analogous  to  the  meal  in  the  Potato,  the  Yam,  and  the 
Batatas,  hut  it  is  mixed  naturally  with  a  highly  daneerous 
juice,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  by  washing  ana  eva- 
porating before  the  feecula  is  fit  fur  food.  When  properly 
prepared,  this  substance  is  extremely  natritious,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  South  America. 
JAUM  GHAUT.  (HiironsTAN,  p.  212-] 
JAUNDICE  (from  Toune,  yellow)  is  the  name  given  to 
those  diseases  in  which  the  excretion  of  the  bile  being  pre- 
vented, it  is  retained  in  the  blood,  or  reabsorbed,  and  being 
diffused  throughout  the  system,  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  thef 
skin,  and  all  the  other  tissues  and  secretions. 

The  name  a  however  very  indefinite,  because  the  cases 
in  which  the  separation  of  the  bile  is  prevented  are  various. 
Everything,  for  example,  which  ohstrucla  the  main  trunk 
of  the  bile-ducts,  as  gall-stones  [CALCULin,  Bilijorj  or 
other  foreu;n  bodies  flfling  its  canal,  certain  morbid  altera- 
tions of  the  liver  or  duodenum  [Intbstinbs],  or  of  the 
duct  itself  tumours  and  enlargements  of  adjacent  organs, 
will  alike  mechanically  produce  jaundice,  though  theii 
other  symptoms  differ  widely.  Again,  it  is  often  a  tiymptom 
of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  as  especially  in  yellow  fcver, 
and  of  inflammation  of  the  duodenum.  But  the  most  fre- 
quent eases  are  those  which  do  not  appear  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  any  oiqpuiie  disease,  but  are  acoofflpanied  bif  the 
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kymplonu  vi  general  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  as 
nausea  or  vomiting,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite,  confined  or 
irregular  condition  of  the  boweU,  headache,  and  general 
uneasiness.  These  cases  generally  come  on  suddenly,  as  a 
sequel  of  common  diarrhcea,  or  in  the  dyspeptic  and  those 
of  a  sedentary  habit,  or  whose  bowels  have  been  long  in- 
active. It  is  often  difficult  to  say  what  prevents  the 
excretion  of  the  bile ;  sometimes  it  is  separated  from  the 
blood  in  too  viscid  a  form ;  aometimea  mucus  appean  to  ob- 
struct the  duct;  in  many  oaaes  there  is  probably  spasm  of 
the  duct;  as  in  those  which  occur  after  violent  fits  of  anger 
or  other  mental  affbction ;  and  in  some  a  lai^;er  quantity  of 
bile  appears  to  be  formed  than  can  be  conveyed  away  with 
proportionate  rapidity. 

It  u  impossible  ttut  any  one  mode  of  treatment  should 
be  adopted  for  a  symptom  depending  on  such  varied  causes. 
Where  the  obstruction  is  mei;hanical,  the  jaundice  is  of 
course  curable  only  by  the  removal  of  its  evident  cause ; 
and  in  inflammation  of  the  liver  it  is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
more  important  disease,  to  which  the  treatment  must  be 
directed.  In  the  more  common  cases,  which,  as  distin- 
guished from  these,  are  sometimes  oalled  fkinctional,  the 
treatment  should  consist  chiefly  of  small  doses  of  mercury, 
and  active  purgatives  containing  cabmel  or  neutral  salta. 
Warm  baths  and  opium  should  be  used,  if  thne  be  any 
spasmodic  pain  of  tne  right  side ;  and  leeches  or  bleeding, 
if  any  inflammatory  pain  or  tenderness  be  felt.  A  mild 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulant  drinks  or  food  should 
be  careAilly  enjoined. 

JAVA,  one  of  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands,  the  third  in 
extent,  but  the  first  in  importance,  is  situated  between 
5"  52'  and  8^  4'  S.  lat..  and  between  105°  II'  and  1 14°  13' 
E.  long.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  north-western  corner  of  the  island 
forms  with  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra  the  Stiaiu  of  Sunda,  which  at  one  place  are  only 
fourteen  miles  aoroM.  and  unite  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the 
Java  Sea.  The  last-mentioned  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
washes  the  northern  shores  of  Java,  and  at  the  south* 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  it  is  again  united  with  the 
ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Bali,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
only  two  miles  wide.  The  length  of  Java  from  Java  Head 
on  the  west  to  East  Point  (Oost  Hoek)  is  666  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  56  to  1 35  miles.  Tlie  area  is  estimated 
at  50,0(>0  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  island  of  Madura  is  commonly  included  in  Java, 
from  the  north-eastern  part  of  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Strait  of  Madura,  which  in  one  part  is  only  one  mile  broad. 
Madura  is  91  miles  long,  and  31  miles  wide  in  the  widest 
part 

Surjitee  and  SotY.— The  southern  coast  in  its  whole 
extent  is  high  and  steep,  rising  in  many  places  perpendicu- 
larly to  an  elevation  of  80  or  100  feet,  end  in  some  places 
much  higher.  It  runs  in  a  continuous  line,  with  few  inden- 
tations, and  those  not  deep.  Consequently  there  are  few 
places  which  have  good  anchorage,  and  as  it  is  exposed  to 
the  open  ocean,  and  to  a  high  swell  or  surf,  it  is  not  much 
visited  by  shipping.  Still  a  few  good  harbours  occur ;  the 
best  are  Cheladiap,  about  1 09°  S.  tong.,  and  Paehitan,  about 
lll'E.  long. 

The  hilly  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  southern 
coast  rises  rapidly  as  we  advance  inland,  and  probably 
attams  towards  the  middle  of  the  island  a  mean  elevation 
irf'more  than  1000  feet,  where  it  extends  in  e'evated  plains 
with  an  uneven  or  hilly  siufece.  This  hilly  country  does 
not  extend  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  except  at 
the  western  extremity  as  far  east  as  Bantam,  and  in  the 
peninsula,  which  comprehends  the  most  eastern  districts 
east  of  1  ]  '2°  30'.  This  elevated  re^oa  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous ridges^f  hills,  probably  rising  to  2000  or  2500  feet 
ibove  the  aea-Ievel,  and  running  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
the  island's  length.  On  these  ridges  a  considerable  number 
of  peaks  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  It  is  stated  by  Raffles 
that  there  are  thirty-ei£;bt  of  such  peaks.  Tliey  have  all  a 
broad  base,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  to  the  summit, 
which  has  always  the  form  of  a  cone.  They  are  all  volcanic. 
Indications  and  products  of  their  former  eruptions  are 
numerous  and  unequivocal.  The  craters  of  several  are 
completely  obliterated ;  those  of  others  contain  small  aper- 
tures which  continually  discbarge  vapours  and  smoke. 
Many  of  them  have  had  eruptions  during  the  present  cen- 
turr.  which  have  caused  great  loss  of  miperty  and  life. 

The  highest  and  moiit  rerurkable  of  these  volcanic  peaks 


are  the  Panzerango,  south  of  Buitenzoig,  more  than  8tM 
feet  high ;  Mount  Gede.  south-east  of  the  former,  rising  to 
9888  feet;  the  Dshirmai,  south-south-west  of  Cheidbm, 
more  than  8000  feet  high ;  theGede  Tegal,  near  109"  long., 
which  probably  attains  between  11,000  and  12,000  ftet; 
and  Mounts  Sindoro  and  Sumbing,  called  the  Two  Brothm, 
near  1 10°  long.  Three  laige  volcanoes,  called  Ung'irug, 
Merbidu,  and  Mer&p&,  lie  in  a  direction  almost  south  and 
north  lerosB  the  hilly  rmon  near  1 10**  30'  E.  long.  Neir 
th«  eastern  penintula  is  the  Aijdna,  10,614  feet  buKul 
south-east  of  it,  not  fer  from  the  Indian  Ooean,  the  Bmeenv 
or  Semuru,  probably  the  most  elevated  of  these  peaks.  At 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  near  Ospe  Sedans 
is  the  elevated  volcano  of  TidAgawanuig. 

The  billy  region  contains  some  extensive  plains  and  vil- 
leys  of  great  fertili^,  enclosed  by  the  ridges  of  hills  whit^ 
connect  the  peaks.  The  largest  of  these  elevated  plains  it 
that  of  Bandung,  which  seems  to  occupy  nearly  the  wfaols 
tract  from  Mount  Gede  on  the  west  to  Mount  Gede  T^ 
on  the  east  It  is  of  great  fertility,  though  somewhat  in* 
ferior  to  the  two  valleys  which  lie  contiguous  to  it  on  tbs 
east— the  Vale  of  Banyumas,  traversed  by  the  beiititifelriw 
of  Serayu,  and  the  Vale  of  Koih,  on  the  banka  of  the  rircr 
EIo.  Eastof  the  lut-mentioned  vale  is  the  elevated  pisinsf 
Solo,  which  extends  round  the  town  of  Snra^kerta,  and  ex- 
hibits a  great  degree  of  fertili^.  The  elevated  plain  of 
Kediri.  traversed  112*  long.,  ia  equally  extensive  and 
fertile.  The  eastern  peniiisuui,  whose  aurfeee  is  mos^ 
occupied  by  peaks  and  high  ridges  eoimeeting  than,  bH 
only  narrow  and  close  valleys. 

The  elevated  and  hilly  region  terminatea  to  the  north  in 
rather  a  steep  slope,  and  between  it  and  the  Java  Sea  ex- 
tends a  flat  country  which  descends  imperceptibly  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  veiyshores,  where  it  terminates  in 
some  places  in  swamps.  This  low  tract,  whieh  is  mostly 
alluviu,  is  widest  towards  the  west  and  ooeu^es  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  width  (tf  the  island,  or  about  40  mileit  batwaea 
Bantam  on  the  west  and  Cberibon  on  the  east  Between 
Cheribon  and  Sam&rang  it  is  hardly  more  than  10  milfls 
wide.  This  portion  of  the  low  lands  is  not  equal  in -fertility 
to  the  inland  districts.  InSamfcraugaretheflatsof  I>nB&k, 
which  extend  between  the  elevated  region  and  the  nova* 
tains  of  Jap&ra;  they  were  once  an  extensive  swamp,  and 
are  hardly  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  island. 
East  of  these  flats  and  between  the  same  mountains  are  the 
low  lands  of  Jipang  and  Surab&ya,  which  terminate  on  the 
strait  and  gulf  of  Madura  with  the  delta,  of  the  Surahvr^ 
river;  the  delta  is  also  distinguished  by  its  fertility.  Th 
low  lands  of  Demak,  Jipang,  and  Surabaya  divide  the 
mounlaiiu  of  J^pva  and  aome  lower  ridges  from  the 
.  vated  regions.  The  mountains  of  Japara,  whioh  oontaia  a 
peak  of  oonsiderable  deviation,  ooci^  the  peninsula  of 
Japara,  on  which  the  low  ooaat-tract  la  very  narrow.  This 
isolated  mountain-system  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley, 
covered  with  altuviij  soil,  from  a  low  ridge  which  occupiil 
the  whole  tract  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Lerang  and  upe 
Panha,  and  perhaps  10  or  15  miles  inland. 

The  northern  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  small  islands, 
and  is  marked  by  many  projecting  points  and  headlands. 
Accordingly  the  harbours  are  numerous.  But  the  whi^ 
coastline  affords  anchorage  at  nearly  all  seasons  the  year, 
and  vessels  of  any  burden  can  approach  all  the  prindpil 
stations  at  a  corvenient  distance  fbr  the  exchanee  of  their 
merchandise.  The  sea  being  generally  tmooui  and  the 
weather  modemta,  the  native  VMsels  ana  amall  cnft  olwi^ 
find  Buflleient  shdtw  at  the  dionge  of  the  mmuooa  by 
running  under  some  isluid,  or  passing  up  the  riven,  whioi 
though  in  generd  difficult  of  entrance  on  account  of  tbnr 
bars,  are  for  ^e  most  part  navigable  for  such  vessels  as  tu 
up  as  the  maritime  towns. 

The  soil  of  Java  is  generally  deep  and  rich.  The  best 
soils  are  the  alluvial  soils  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  largest  mountains  ;  the  worst  are  on 
the  declivities  of  the  lower  ranges.  But  though  there  are 
these  varieties,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is  that  of 
extraordinary  fertility.  The  eastern  districts  however  are 
superior  to  the  western.  The  neighbouring  oountiie8,espe- 
cially  Sumatra  and  tibe  Malayan  peninsula,  cannot  be  com* 
pared  with  Java  in  this  respect  The  best  soib  annual^ 
produce  two  crops  without  manure,  and  even  the  potaest 
remunerate  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

Bwer*. — Java  is  watered  by  nu^eiouB  rivers,  but  few  of 
them  have  a  coneide^bl^^^t^^^^the  eompa- 
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1^  aumrttett  of  the  island.  There  may  probably  be 
tfty  itnanu,  which  in  the  wet  season  bear  down  rafts 
Iwed  Tith  timber  and  other  rough  produce  of  the  country. 
Five  or  six  are  navigable  at  all  times  to  a  distance  of  some 
milet  from  the  coast  The  rest,  in  number  many  hundreds, 
if  Dot  thonunds,  are  used  to  ini^te  the  fields. 

Ha  Sdo River  rises  with-maoy  oranches  near  the  southern 
cottt  in  the  mountains  of  Damone,  and  runs  northward  to 
Smt-kerta,  where  it  is  a  stream  of  oonsideraUe  depth  and 
bndth ;  it  aflerwardi  turns  to  the  east,  and  at  Awi  it  is 
joiiwd  Vf  the  H adion.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth  its 
toam  is  calm,  r^lar,  and  steady.  It  enters  the  Strait  of 
Uaduraby  two  aiuths  at  Qresek  and  Sidayu.  From  Sura- 
kerts  to  Gresek  it  is  stated  to  run  396  miles,  measured 
iIdoi!  the  windings  of  tbe  river,  though  in  a  straight  line 
tbe  dUtaoce  is  only  140  miles.  In  tliis  part  of  its  course 
there  ib  no  impedimeat  to  navigation.  During  the  rainy 
KBsoD  it  is  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  size,  and 
eie^  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  in  seasons 
ODcmuDonly  aty,  it  floats  down  boats  of  middling  or  small 
ue  during  the  whole  year,  from  a  considemble  distance 
ibm  Sutm-kecta. 

The  Kediri  or  Surabaya  River  forms  nearly  a  circle,  and 
ibioaroa  and  mouth  are  situated  almoiit  in  the  same  lati- 
tade.  It  rises  at  the  base  of  tbe  volcano  Arjtina,  winds 
round  Mount  Kawi,  and  is  a  la^  river  at  Kediri.  From 
^  place  its  course  is  no  longer  interrupted  by  any  impe- 
dioent,  and  it  bears  boats  of  a  very  considerable  4ize  to  its 
Biulets  in  the  Strait  of  Madura.  Its  mootbs  are  five  in 
mnW,  and  they  include  a  pretty  extensive  and  very  (ee- 
tbdelta. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  Java,  but  some  low  lands  are  con- 
*nted  into  temporary  swamps  during  the  rains.  Two  of 
thewVwamps  are  of  considerable  extent ;  one  called  the 
Burnen  See,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jap4ra  Mountains,  and  an- 
Mker  not  far  from  Samarang. 

Cttno/tf,— In  Java,  as  in  other  countries  between  the 
Inpcs,  tbe  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  antf 
tMe  seasons  depend  on  the  periodical  winds.  Tbe  setting- 
B  of  these  winds  is  not  detennined  within  a  kw  weeks ; 
ht  generally  the  westerly  winds,  which  are  always  at- 
teded  with  rain,  commence  in  October,  become  more 
lietAy  in  November  and  December,  and  gradually  abate, 
till  in  March  or  April  they  are  succeeded  hy  the  easterly 
viwlsand  &ir  weather,  which  continue  for  the  remaining 
lialf  year.  The  heaviest  rains  fall  in  December  and  Janu- 
*>T,  and  the  driest  weather  is  in  July  and  August.  Yet 
«ea  during  the  rainy  season  there  are  many  days  without 
ibovers;  and  although  the  rains  sometimes  continue  for 
mcral  days,  and  frequently  fall  in  torrents,  they  are  not 
*ukeil  by  that  decided  chanuster,  either  of  permanence  or 
"""•ewe,  which  diatingui^s  the  periodicsl  rains  on  tbe 
*B>>tiiHitt  criT  India.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dry 
"■MB.  Bven  in  July  and  August  the  atmonihere  is  re- 
Uwd  hf  eeea^onal  showers.  The  d«ree  or  heat  varies 
MQdduaUy  in  tbe  low  lands  and  the  hiUy  region.  On  tbe 
»*  ncutliem  shores  at  Batavia,  Sam&rang,  and  Surabaya, 
« luan  annual  heat  is  78° ;  but  in  the  dry  season  the  ther- 
■oaeter  rises  as  high  as  90°,  and  even  higher  about  three 
t'doek  in  the  afternoon.  Usually  howe>-er  it  rani^  between 
V  and  74*  in  the  evenintcs  and  mornings,  and  attains  63** 
■  83*  in  the  afternoon.  The  elevation  of  the  interior  offers 
wrare  advantage  that,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  top  of  the 
Moatains,  there  is  almost,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
wstber.  a  rM;ular  diminution  of  temperature,  at  the  rate  of 
*6  n  three  itegrees  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  ten  miles  Tbe 
"nn  imt  on  the  elerated  ^ns  probably  does  not  exceed 
'^or  fif^,  and  the  thermometer  nuely  rises  there  to  78*. 
^  the  snmmitt  of  the  peaks  it  sinks  below  the  freezing- 
!MU:  ice  as  thick  as  a  Cipanish  ddlar  has  been  fbund,  and 
■■-fnisi,  called  hy  the  natives  '  the  poisonous  dew,'  has 
■wi  observed  on  tlie  trees  and  v^etation  of  the  higher  re- 
PMs.  Hurricanes  are  unknown.  With  tbe  exception  of  a 
**  itji  at  the  ehaose  of  the  monsoons,  or  when  the  westerly 
^B^are  at  their  height,  vessels  of  any  description  may 
^  in  safety  in  most  of  the  bays  along  the  northern  coast ; 

shore  the  wind  is  never  so  violent  as  to  do  damage. 
'"OAdeT-Komis  are  ftec^uent  and  destructive.  Earthquakes 
*ie8anion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes,  but  the  £u- 
towns  have  not  suffered  Arom  them.  Java  was  fbr- 
eoo^lered  one  of  tbe  most  unhealthy  countries  of 

'■^■Kandtbis  efaazaotaris  certainly  due  to  the  greatest 

Mm  sftbo  low  eoiat  alongthe  Java  Sea ;  but  on  esamt- 
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nation  it  has  been  found  that  hy  far  the  greatert  part  of  tbe 
island,  in  point  of  salubrity,  is  equal,  if  not  supenor.  to  any 
other  tropical  country. 

Produetumt;  Vegeiable$.—^thsm^  not  equal  to  the 
Hindus  in  agriculture,  the  Javanese  are  far  superior  to  their 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  other  islands.  Iliey  are  well 
acquainted  witn  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  other  grains  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  bills,  which  are  fomed 
into  tMtaoes.  They  know  likewise  the  advantages  of  a 
earefiil  irrigation,  and  in  some  parts  they  grow,  in  the  wet 
part  of  tbe  year,  a  oop  of  rice^  and  in  the  dn  part  some 
species  of  pulse,  ftrinaceons  root,  or  cotton,  tn  the  richer 
lands  however  it  is  usual  to  lake  ftom  them  without  inter- 
ruption a  double  harvest  during  every  twelve  months. 
Rice  is  here,  as  in  India,  the  principal  object  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  its  produce  determines  tbe  vtdue  of  the  laud. 
Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  not  very  extensively  grown,  butof 
late  years  its  cultivation  has  much  increased.  In  rich  lands 
it  returns  four  or  five  hundred-fold ;  and  even  in  poor  lands 
it  yields  sixtv  or  seventy  fold.  Wheat  has  been  introduced 
by  tbe  Dutch,  and  is  cultivated  on  the  more  elevated  lands, 
but  its  produce  is  in  small  quanUty  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Millet  is  growo  in  some  places  ona  hmited  scale.  Among  the 
many  esculent  roots  cultivated  the  principal  are  the  yam, 
the  sweet  potato,  the  Java  potato^  arrowroot,  and  the  com- 
mon potato.  The  last  is  only  grown  in  the  more  elevated 
and  colder  districts, where  also  artichokes,  cabbages,  and  peas 
succeed,  but  carrots  not  so  well.  The  Javanese  also  culti- 
vate cucumbers,  onions,  and  capsicums.  As  they  do  not 
use  butter,  they  consume  a  great  quantity  of  different  kinds 
of  oil,  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  ground- 
nut (^racAtf^TJCt^em),  the  PalmaChristi.  and  the  Sesamum, 
all  of  which  are  cultivated  with  considerable  care.  They 
also  plant  the  Areca  palm,  on  account  of  its  nuts,  and  Uie 
Gomuto  palm,  partly  on  account  of  tbe  toddy,  or  palm-wine, 
obtained  from  it.  and  partly  on  account  of  a  substance  r^ 
sembKng  black  liotse-hair.  which  finms  between  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  is  used  for  every  kind  of  eordage,  do- 
mesticand  naval:  of  late  yearsit  bos  been  much  lued  in 
Buropean  vessels.  From  its  pith  a  kind  of  flour  may  be 
made,  not  unlike  sago,  but  of  inferior  quality.  There  are 
also  extensive  plantations  of  the  betel  and  of  tobacco;  and  of 
fruit-trees  especially  the  following  are  cultivated:  the  plan- 
tain or  banana,  {Miua  Paradistaoa),  the  brrad-fruit  tree 
{ArtoearpMincita),  tbe  jack-tree  iJrtoearptaint^rifoIta), 
the  mangustin  {Gareima  mangottana).  the  durian  {Durio 
Z\bethinus\  the  mango  (Jfoftft^ra/nefa'ca),  different  kinds 
of  the  omnge  and  lemon  tribe,  especially  the  shaddock 
{Citrut  decumana),  the  pine-appl?  iBronteiia  ananiu),  the 
Jamba  {Eugenia),  tbe  Guava  (Paidium  pomiferum),  the 
papaya  {Cariea  papcija),  the  custard-apple  {Jmma  t^ua- 
mota  and  reticulata),  and  the  ca«hew-nut(ilffia9arA'wn  oeei- 
denlale).  Beudes  these  the  pom^ranate  tPuniett  gronn- 
tufri)  and  the  tamarind  {Tamarinam  Indiea)  are  grown. 
European  fruit-trees  have  not  succeeded :  the  grope  ia  cul 
tivated  in  several  places ;  but  it  is  seldom  of  a  ^ma  quality 
The  culture  of  the  pear,  the  ap^  and  tbe  peach  has  been 
still  more  unsuccessAil. 

The  plants  which  afford  articles  for  foreign  exportation 
are  tbe  coffee-tree,  tbe  sugar-cane,  the  pepper-vine  {Piper 
nigrum),  tbe  cardamom  (Amomum  caraamomum),  giugcr, 
the  sandal-tree  {Santalwn),  and  the  cotton-plant.  The 
forests,  which  cover  a  part  of  the  elevated  r^ion,  espO' 
cially  in  the  eastern  districts,  contain  a  great  number  of 
teak-trees,  whose  timber  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of 
Malabar,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  Birman  empire.  Ebony- 
wood  ii  alio  found,  and  among  their  meping  plants  ue  the 
rattan  {Calanua  RtOmg,  L.),  and  two  ^eaes  of  eaoutchoue 
trees. 

As  dye-stulEi  there  are  cultivated  indigo  {Indigqfera 
iinetrma),  safflower  {Gtrthamut  tinetorim),  arnotto  {Bixa 
ortlUata)t  and  turmeric  {Curcuma  kmga,  h.).  Several  Ihitt- 
trees  produce  dye-woods,  as  the  tappan  {Cata^nia  tap- 
pan),  the  mangkuda  (Mormda),  and  the  ubar,  umilar  to  toe 
logwood  of  Honduras. 

There  are  two  trees  in  this  island  from  which  poison  is 
extracted,  the  aMjar  and  tbe  chetik.  Tbe  antjar,  also  called 
the  Bopon  upat  (or  the  poisonous  tree),  is  a  high  fores^ 
tree,  from  whose  outer  bark  poison  is  extracted  in  the  form 
(riT  a  milk-white  sap.  But  its  exhalations  are  notpobonous, 
nor  is  it,  ae  was  formerly  supposed,  hnrtfld  to  plants  around 
it;  creepers  and  parasitical  planta  being  found  windiW|  hi 
■buiidanoe  about  its  trunks  wid,%^9|^^i{B|^  itQjfiyi^^  ^ 
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Ammalt.—Hien  no  dephants,  oameU,  or  asses, 
llw  horsfls  are  of  a  smaU  breed,  but  strone.  fleet,  and  veil 
made.  Buflfoloes  are  numerous,  and  or  greater  use  in 
apiculture  than  any  other  animal.  Black  cattle  are  com- 
mon, but  much  more  so  in  tbe  central  and  eastern  districts 
than  in  the  western.  Goats  are  abundant,  but  sheep  are 
scarce ;  both  are  of  snull  size.  Tbe  hog  is  reared  cnieliy 
oy  the  Chinese. 

Of  beasts  of  prey  there  are  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  tbe 
tiger-cat,  and  the  jackal.  Other  wild  animals  are  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  wild  Jara  ox,  the  wild  hog,  and  the  stag,  as 
RaiHea  calls  it.  whidi  is  perhaps  the  axis  deer. 

Of  domestic  birds  tb«B  are  turkeys,  geese  near  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Europeans,  dueks,  fowls,  and  pi^ns. 
Among  the  wild  birds  the  most  remarkaUe  is  the  nmmdo 
eteulenitt,  whose  nests  are  eaten,  and  exported  in  lai^ 
quantities  to  the  Qiinese  market  They  an  called  Salanga- 
nests. 

The  cayman  is  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Java,  but,  accord- 
ing to  R^es,  the  animal  much  more  resembles  the  croco- 
dile of  Egypt  than  the  alligator  of  America.  This  crocodile 
is  mentioned  by  Thunberg  and  by  Mandelalo,  the  latte.  of 
whom  says  that  it  was  eaten  by  tbe  natives.  Of  serpents 
there  are  said  to  be  several  poisonous  varieties.  Turtle  and 
fish  are  abundant  Honey  and  wax  are  also  obtained.  Silk- 
worms were  once  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  dul  not  extend  among  the  natives, 

Mineralt. — Few  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  Java 
Iron  is  said  to  be  found  in  small  quantity,  and  indications 
of  gold  have  been  observed  at  several  places.  Salt  is  made 
of  sea-water  in  some  parts  of  the  northern  coast  Saltpetre 
is  extraoted  from  the  earth  some  eavei^  and  sulphur  is 
found  near  the  volcanoes. 

Politieal  Divitioiu,  Touma,  The  greatest  part  of 
(he  island  is  ia  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  districts  situ- 
ated  on  both  extremities  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  tbe  northern  coast  are  immediately  subject  to  them. 
But  the  southern  coast  and  tbe  adjacent  countries,  between 
108^30' and  1 12"  20' E.  long.,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
district  of  Fachitan,  which  has  been  recently  ceded  to  the 
European  government  ■*  subject  to  two  native  princes,  the 
SusuhJinan,  or  emperor,  and  tbe  sultan.  Tbdr  dominions 
extend  more  than  iS9  miles  along  the  southern  eoastt  and 
form  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  island. 

1.  Tbu  Duteh  possessions  are  divided  into  17  provinces. 
Th«  country  Irest  of  108°  30'  com^ebends  Bve  of  them. 
Bantam,  Batavia,  Buitensoiv.  the  Preanger  districts,  and 
Cheribon.  The  low  and  alluvial  parts  along  tbe  coast 
are  of  considerable  fertility,  but  large  tracts  in  the  moun- 
tain-ranges still  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  where  the 
ground  bas  been  cleared  of  forests  they  are  now  over- 
grown with  long  and  rank  grass.  The  elevated  plain  of 
Bandung  however  is  well  cultivated  and  peopled.  The 
Preanger  districts  are  governed  by  native  hereditary  princes, 
who  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Duteh.  The  most  considerable 
and  remurkable  towns  in  this  eoun^  are  on  or  near  tbe 
northern  shores.  Sirang,  oi  Ceram,  wnere  the  governor  of 
Bantam  resides,  is  a  thriving  place  some  miles  inland,  and 
distant  firom  the  antient  town  of  Bantam,  which  has  been 
abandoned.  Batavia,  which  once  had  a  population  of  1 60.000 
souls,  contained  in  1834  not  more  than  53,861  inhabitants, 
having  been  partly  abandoned  on  account  of  its  unhealthl- 
oass.  [Batavia.]  But  its  suburbs,  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance and  on  a  higher  level,  have  received  a  great  part  of 
the  population.  Of  these  suburbs  Molenvliet  is  built  in  the 
I>utch  fashion  alon^  a  wide  canal,  and  is  mostly  inhabited  by 
Europeans;  Kyswick,  the  seat  of  the  general  governor, 
contains  a  fine  palace  and  beautiful  square,  called  tbo  Royal 
Place;  Weltefreden,  is  the  central  point  of  the  military 
force,  with  extensive  barracks;  and  Noordwyok  is  inhabited 
by  the  mardwnU  and  people  in  tiade.  CSieribon  is  » thriv- 
ing town,  with  a  good  roadstead  atvl  10,000  inhabitants ;  it 
contains  a  beautiHd  mosque.  In  the  intericd:  of  the  country 
is  Buitensorgi  a  thriving  and  well-built  villa^  40  miles 
from  Batavia  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Pangerango. 
It  eentains  the  summer  palace  of  the  governor-general  and 
many  fine  oountry-housea.  A  navigable  canal  unites  it  to 
Um  harbour  of  Batavia.  The  most  oxisiderable  town  in  tbe 
Preanger  districts  is  Chanjur. 

The  Dutch  possessions  east  of  108"  30'  to  the  Strait  of 
Madura  contain  the  nine  provinces  of  Tegal  and  Brebes, 
Pakajoogao,  Kedu,  Sam&rang,  Japara,  Rembang.  Gresek* 
andSuiMaya.  neywastitute  the  most  fertile  part  of  tha 


Dutch  dominions,  ami  oontain  the  Vale  of  Kedd,  the  flsti 
of  Demik,  and  the  Plain  of  Surabaya.  The  chief  towns 
from  west  to  east  are  the  following: — Sam&rang,  with  mors 
than  30,000  inhabitants,  bas  an  e.\tensive  commerce.  Fore^n 
vessels  are  permitted  to  trade  to  it.  There  is  a  militat)' 
academy.  Kembang  has  8000  inhabitants  and  some  trade. 
Surabaya  is  situatea  on  the  Straits  of  Madura,  which  form 
an  excellent  and  spacious  harbour  with  good  anchorage, 
and  secure  a^inst  the  violence  of  the  sea  and  wind.  It  ia 
the  most  populous  and  thriving  town  of  Java,  and  its  popu- 
lation exceeded  80,000  souls  in  1815.  Its  harbour  is  open 
to  foreign  vessels.  In  the  interior,  in  the  Vale  of  Kedd. 
are  the  extensive  and  adnured  ruins  of  the  teinples  of  Boro 
Bodor. 

The  eastern  peninsula,  which  extendt  to  the  Strait  of 

Bali,  is  less  fertile  than  any  part  of  the  island,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  mountains.  It  contains  three  pro- 
vinces, Passaruan,  Besuki,  and  Banyuwangi,  of  Which  the 
last  is  noted  for  its  coffee,  which  is  stated  to  be  su|ierior  to 
that  of  Mocha,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of  sulphur  which 
abounds  here    Passaruan  is  a  small  town  on  the  6ea-coast 

2.  The  dominions  o'  the  Susuhiinan,  which  contain  a 
population  of  aearly  one  million,  consist  of  two  separate 
tracts.  The  largest  lies  between  108°  30'  and  llC  E.  long, 
and  contains  the  fertile  vale  of  Banyumas,  With  the  town 
of  tbe  same  name,  whi''h  has  SOOO  inhabitants.  From  this 
the  smaller  jnrtioii  i»  separated  by  the  Vale  of  Xedd  and 
some  territories  of  the  Siiutan.  It  lies  In  thd  interior  of  the 
island,  between  110^  10' and  111"  20' E.  long.,  and  contains 
tbe  residence  of  -he  Susuhiinan,  called  Suta-kertd,  on  the 
Solo  River,  which  has  a  population  of  105,000  souls. 

3.  The  territories  of  tbe  Sultan  extend  between  1 10"  and 
112°  20'  E.  If-ng.,  and  contain  nearly  700,000  inhabitants. 
In  their  eastern  districts  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Kediri.,  The 
capital  is  Yugya-kerta,  a  town  with  90,000  inhabitants.  In 
its  vicinity  are  tbe  ruins  of  Brambanan,  calledChandiSewu, 
or  the  Thousand  Temples.  [BaAHBANAN.] 

Inhaintants. — The  natives  of  Java  belong  to  the  widely 
spread  race  of  tbe  Malays.  They  are  short,  thick-set  and 
robust  Crawfurd  thinks  tlwt  their  medilim  height  is 
about  ^'jf  inches  less  than  the  average  stature  of  Euro- 
peans, 'llieir  lower  limbs  are  rather  large  and  hmvy,  but 
not  ill  formed ;  their  arms  are  rather  fleshy  than  mugcnlar. 
Tbe  foce  is  of  a  round  form,  the  mouth  wide,  the  teeth 
remarkably  fine,  the  chin  rather  of  a  square  form,  th« 
cheek-bones  are  high  and  tbe  cheek  consequently  rather 
hollow.  The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent  but 
never  fiat ;  the  eyes  are  Small  and  always  black.  The  com- 
plexion is  generally  brown,  and  darker  than  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and  always 
black.  They  have  very  little  beard.  The  Javanese  are 
Mohammedans,  but  the  creed  of  the  Arabian  prophet  which 
was  introduced  among  them  in  the  fburteentb  century,  has 
been  much  modified  by  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
Buddhism.  Three  different  dialects  of  the  Malay  language 
are  spoken  on  the  island,  but  they  have  also  an  antient  sacred 
language  called  Kawt,  which  contains  a  great  ntimber  of 
Sanscrit  wotds.  The  Javanese  have  a  native  Uteratufe. 
which  however  is  not  rich.  They  haVe  also  translations 
fVom  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic;  the  latter  are  small  in  num- 
ber and  Solely  on  subjects  of  religion  and  jurisprudence. 
In  civilization  the  Javanese  are  much  superior  to  all  other 
nations  who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  is  evi- 
dently showi\  by  tbe  state  of  their  agricmture,  though  it 
cannot  be  compared  tvith  that  of  tbe  Hindus  or  Chinese. 
In  the  art  of  fishing  Ihey  are  Very  expert,  Kke  all  thn  uihec 
nations  of  this  part  of  Asia.  They  do  not  eat  their  fish  ib 
a  fresh  state ;  It  is  almost  altms  salted  or  dried.  A  pecu- 
liar preparation,  called  by  the  Malays  hkBckang,  and  1^^  the 
Javanese  •'rdn,  li  mass  eotapoaed  of  small  flsb,  dhieflr 
prawns,  which  is  ffenflented  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  n 
used  as  a  universal  sautse,  more  generally  than  soy  with  the 
Japanese;  and  as  soon  as  Europeahs  have  bvercome  tfaefr 
repugnance  to  it  they  become  as  partial  to  it  as  the  natives. 
In  no  kind  of  manufacture  are  the  Javanese  distinguished, 
except  in  working  gold.  Heir  cotton-cloth  is  coarse  ^ut 
of  a  substantial  and  durable  texture ;  a  small  quantity  is 
exported.  Tbe  raw  silk,  imported  (torn  China,  is  manu- 
factured Into  a  rich  thick  tissue,  more  distinguished  how 
ever  by  the  quantity  of  material  which  it  contains,  than  by 
the  beauty  of  the  workmatiship.  The  Javanese  show  alsif 
considerable  skill  fti  the  donstrtiction  of  their  VBSiels  knd 
boats,  of  tt'hii^  there  id  a  great  vatietf.  . 
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BipTlul«po]Hilatktii(tfJaTaiD  lSlteonaiMedof4>63Oti830 
UCive>,  and  about  100,000  fiiFeignets  ^ttled  oa  the  iqland- 
fha  forejgnert  are  Chiowe,  Malays,  Hindus,  Arabian  mer- 
ehaata.  and  slaves  brought  by  the  Suropeans  aod  Chinese 
froaa  Bali  ud  CelebM. 

<%aMMKie.— Java  b  axtmady  mU  edaptAd  for  n  exten- 
an  eommtraa.  The  island  itself  is  hdk  in  pro^ietione. 
and  iu  northern  eoasts.  whieh  are  aecnsibW  to  vewds  all 
the  year  round,  lie  opposite  the  riobest  countrieB  of  Asia 
Besidee  thia,  the  Dutch  government  has  made  it  the  centre 
af  all  the  trade  which  Holland  carries  oo  with  its  extensive 
•ettkmenta  in  the  Indian  Archipeli^.  All  the  goods 
destined  ibr  consumpti(»i  in  the  Moluccas.  Celebes,  Borneo, 
and  tlw  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  are  sent  to  Batavia,  and 
forwarded  thence  to  the  places  of  consumption.  The  exports 
of  then  countries,  intended  for  the  European  and  Araeriran 
market,  are  likewise  sent  to  Java  and  thence  to  Europe. 
The  trade  of  the  island  was  always  open  to  the  independent 
Asiatic  nations,  and  since  its  re-occupation  by  the  Dutch 
the  T— aela  of  ^  Eorapean  nations  (re  admitted  into  the 
penis  of  Batavia,  Sambaag,  and  SuiaUiya. 

Tb*  Outeh  and  other  Europeans  and  the  Nvth  Ameri- 
aana  export  from  J  ava  ohietty  oo&e,  sugac,  noe,  pepper,  and 
irraek ;  minor  articles  are,  lodg  pepper,  cubeb  pepper,  ginger, 
tormeric,  cajeput  oil,  tamarioas  m>m  Madura,  sapan,  rat- 
tans, and  some  hides  and  horns  of  buffisiloes  and  oxen ;  also 
vessels  built  of  teak,  and  teak  timber.  The  imports  are 
cotton  fabrics,  especially  chintzes,  white  cottoot,  bandker- 
cbieft,  and  velvets ;  woollen  broad-cloth ;  iron,  unwrought, 
Swedish  and  British;  Swedish  steel;  some  cutlery,  nails, 
and  small  anchors ;  wrought  copper,  the  unwrought  copper 
being  imported  from  Japan ;  some  fire-arms  and  ammuai- 
ttou ;  glassmn  and  eartbenwacs ;  opiom  fkom  Malwa  and 
Turkey. 

The  Chinese  chiefly  visit  the  harboofi  of  Batsvia  an**  Sa- 
m&iang.  and  their  junks  depart  fVom  the  harbours  of  (be 
provinces  of  Quantun,  or  C«nton,  Fokian,  and  Cbe^tang, 
especiaJly  Canton,  Amoy,  Changlin,  Tyancbio,  Ntngpp  and 
Sbanghae.  Ilieir  importatiuis,  in  the  order  of  value,  are 
black  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  wrought  iron,  principally  in  the 
form  of  pans  for  the  sugai^houses,  and  other  pulin^ry  vessels, 
eotton-cloth,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  especially  sfttins  of 
fanoos  colours,  with  a  few  valrets  and  brocades,  brass  ware, 
paper,  books,  paint,  shoes,  fiuis,  umhrellas,  aud  toys.  They 
take  in  return  hlack  pepper,  long  pepper,  sanual  wood, 
mostly  imported  from  toe  island  oT  Timor,  betel-nut,  bees*- 
wax,  cotton,  edible  birds'  nests,  sharks'  Ana,  rhinoceros 
hams  and  hides,  ox  and  buibb  hides  and  faomst  European 
woollens  and  eottoos. 

The  inhabilanU  of  ^  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago carry  on  an  active  commnoe  with  Java  by  means  of 
the  Bugia,  or  inhabitants  of  Boni,  in  Geldws.  Tnue  active 
vavi^tors  and  adventurers  leave  their  oountry  iu  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eastern  monsoon,  and  carry  on  a  trading 
voyage  as  they  proceed  westward,  until  they  reach  the  limit 
3f  their  navigatioi.  at  Malacca,  Penang,  ana  Achin,  and  pre- 
pare to  return  with  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  The  com- 
modities which  they  export  from  their  own  oountr)'  and  the 
islands  whieh  thoy  visit  before  they  ardve  at  Java  are,  the 
eieellent  and  duraUo  cotton-cloth  of  their  native  country, 
gold-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  dollars,  camphor,  frankincense, 
and  tortoiseshell.  They  take  in  return  birds'  nests,  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  cotton  goods,  unwrought  iron,  salt,  rioe, 
aiSerent  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tolMteeo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Conmandri  and  Malabar  bring  to 
Jan  bine  eotton-eloUi,  cotton  chintias,  and  tobaeoo;  and 
take  in  retom  betel-nut,  bees'-wax,  black  pejiper,  nutm^ 
and  mace,  brought  from  the  Moluocas,  ivorf  and  damar 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  tin  from  Bancs. 

A  few  vessels  from  Mocha  in  Arabia  annually  visit  Java. 
Thc^  first  go  toMalabarandimportO(ittoD-elotns,fhiitSiand 
bullion ;  and  take  in  return  cloves  and  nuto^  black  pep- 
per, betel-Dut,  rico,  and  sugar. 

It  is  stated,  that  in  1833  the  imports  into  Java  amounted 
to  about  1.140.000i;,  and  the  exporU  to  about  1.430,000/. 
The  Dutch  imported  to  the  amount  of  about  300,000^,  and 
•sported  to  the  amount  uf  about  eS8',000/.  Tfat  British  im- 
puit^  yrtlj  from  Beoipl,  to  the  amount  of  U5,000/..  and 
ea^oitea  to  the  amount  of  Z&,OO0L  Hamburg  imported  to 
Iheamountof  11,000^.  Hm  Franeh  imported  to  the  amount 
of  l^OOOJL,  and  estported  to  th«  amount  of  16,000A  Sweden 
imported  to  the  amount  of  1000^,  and  exported  to  the 
aaamntof  9000/.  IHie  North  Amarisans  imported  to  the 


amount  of  1 90,000/.,  and  exported  tp  the  fimQunt  of  MAOOL 
Merchandise  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  was  seat  to  Moooa  in 
Arabia.  The  exports  to  China  were  estimatett  at  1 1 3,600C 
and  the  imports  at  a  similar  sum.  From  Java  were  sent  to 
the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  goods  antount- 
ing  to  370,000/.,  and  from  these  islands  were  imported  other* 
smountiog  to  344,000^ 

Hi^orjf.—tkt  Portuguese  reachod  Jan  in  1511,  and 
soon  after  began  to  form  small  settlements.  The  Dutch 
established  themselves  at  Bantam  m  1595,  and  in  1602  the 
English  erected  a  factory  at  the  tame  place,  vhich  waf  the 
first  passessu)n  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies.  But  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  Dutch,  whq  built  the  town  of  Batavia,  ana  by 
degrees  euls^^ed  their  dominion,  until  they  succeeded,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  dividiugtheempiraof  the 
Susuhiinau  into  two  part<!  and  appropriating  the  greater 
portion  of  it  to  themselves.  The  two  sovereigns  became  at 
the  same  time  dependent  on  the  Dutch  government,  and 
have  sinee  been  obliged  to  sell  to  them,  at  fixed  and  low 
prices,  considerable  ouantittes  of  rice,  pepper,  su(^,  and 
coffee.  The  Dutch  also  claim  the  right  of  confirming  the 
successors  of  the  sultans.  When  Holland  was  united  to  the 
empire  of  Bonaparte,  tbeBritish  took  possession  of  the  island 
in  1811,  but  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  after  the  All  of  Bona- 
parte in  1816. 

(Stavorinus,  Voyage'  to  the  Ea»t  Indies;  RafBes's  Bi*~ 
tory  qf  Java ;  Crawfurd's  History  qf  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago; Count  Hogendorp's  CowpaCBil  nrr  Java,  ^c;  De- 
scription Geogr.*  Histor.  et  Commerciale,  de  Java  et  det 
autres  Isles  de  fArchipel  Indien.;  Ueber  die  Kawi  Sprache 
aiifderIiuelJava,Stc,vonVi.vou  Humboldt,  Berlin,  1836.) 

JAVEUN  SNAKE.  [Acomtias;  Blimd-voui,  toL 
iv.,  p.  529J 

out  which  Ulustrates  Aeimtiat  sppcsrs  to  have  been 
t»k»  from  Cuvier's  refbrence  (Rigtu  Jnimal)  to  Seba,  iL, 
xxi.,  1.  which  it  erroneous.  In  ihe  plate  of  Seba  quoted. 
No.  4  may  past  for  an  Jeoniiat,  but  Na  1  represents  a 
toudly  diffennt  form. 


JAXT  (now  often  written  Jwst),  one  of  the  ihar  cirelai 
into  which  the  kingdom  of  Wurtenqberg  is  divided.  It 
bord^n^  on  the  north-west  on  Baden,  and  on  the  north  and 
east  on  Bavaria.  It  has  an  area  of  2104  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  355,691  inhabitants,  {t  is  divided  into  14 
high  bailiwicks.  The  chief  town  isEllwangen.  Theprinci- 
pal  rivers  are  the  Jaxt,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  the 
Kocher,  and  the  Rems.  The  greater  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenloho  is  situated  in  this 
circle.  This  ancient  House  is  descended  from  Eberhard, 
duke  of  Franoonia,  who  died  in  918,  and  was  brother  to  King 
Conrad,  and  i«  named  ftom  the  castle  of  Hoheulohe  (Hoi- 
lach.  Hollo),  the  ruins  of  whieh  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Tillage  of  Hollach  near  Uftnheim  in  Bavaria.  The  princes 
of  Hoheolohe  lost  their  sovereign  rights  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish 
Confedemtion,  and  were  declared  vassals  of  the  kings  of 
Wiirtembe^  and  Bavaria.  The  House  now  consists  of  two 
principal  lines,  Hobenlohe  Neuenstein  and  Hohenlohc 
Waldenburg.  The  first,  which  is  Protestant,  is  divided 
into  three  branches :  H.  Langenbui^,  with  a  territory  of  95 
square  miles  and  16,800  inhabitants;  2,  H.  Ocringen  (for- 
merly Ingelfingen),  with  a  lerrtory  of  130  square  miles  and 
24,870  iuh.;  3.  H.Langenburg-Kirehberg,  with  a  territory 
of  84  square  miles  and  15,400  inh.  The  second  main  line, 
whieh  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reluion  is  likewise  divided 
into  three  branches :  Hohenlohe  'H^ldenhurg  and  Barten- 
stein,  with  a  territory  of  1 48  square  mi^  and  23,000  inh. ; 
2.  H.  Bartenstein-Jaxtberg,  with  a  tenitory  of  135  iquara 
miles  and  10,800  inh. ;  3.  H.  WaldenbtmtSchilUn^urst, 
with  a  tenitory  of  12«  Q^flyi^e'*^ 
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JAY.  [CouTiD*,  vol.  viii.,  p.  69.1 

JAYADE'VA,  a  celebrated  Hindu  poet.  We  possess 
hardly  any  partieularH  respecting  the  circunutances  of  hia 
life.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  poems  that  he  vaa 
bom  at  Kenduli ;  but  the  position  oi  this  town  ia  very 
itoubtftiL  Some  oommentators  place  it  in  Kalin^  others 
in  Bivdwan ;  but  according  to  the  popular  tradition  of  the 
Vaisbnavas.  it  was  situate  near  the  Ganges.  (Wilson,  in 
Ag.  Res.  xvi  52.)  If  the  verse  at  the  end  of  tho  '  Gtta  Go- 
vinda*  is  fi;enuine,  the  name  of  Jayadma's  father  was  Bhoja- 
deva,  and  that  of  his  mother  RSmSdev!.  Accordint^  to  Sir 
William  Jones.  Jayadeva  lived  before  C&tidfisft  (M.  Rea. 
iii.  1 83) ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  improbable,  both  from  the 
artificial  construction  of  the  verse  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
poem-  Professor  Wilson  places  Jayadeva  in  ihe  1 5tU  centuir 
of  the  Christian  sera  {As.  Ret.  xvi.  37);  but  Lassen,  with 
^ater  probability,  supposes  that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  centuryl  {^\^<mena  to  the  *  Gtia  Govinda,' 
pp.  iv.  V.) 

The  only  poem  by  Jayadeva  which  is  extant  is  entilled 
*  Gtta  Govinda that  is,  *  the  poem  in  honour  of  Govinda,' 
one  of  the  names  of  Krishna,  the  eighth  omtor.  or  incarna- 
tion, of  Vishnu.  The  poem  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  drama,  in 
which  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  RSdha  are  described  in  a 
slowing  and  voluptuous  manner.  This  poem  has  always 
been  greatly  admired  among  the  Hindus ;  and  the  majority 
of  Hindu  commentators  contend  that  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  literal,  but  in  a  fljiurative  and  allegorical  sense, 
and  that  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  Rftdha  describe  the  'reci- 
procal attraction  between  the  divine  goodness  and  the  human 
Soul.*  Among  the  Europeans,  Sir  William  Jones  and  Cole- 
brooke  admit  this  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  {At.  Ret. 
iii.  18 1;  x.419);butve  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  'GIta 
Guvinda,*  like  the  poems  of  Haiiz,  is  in  reality  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  merely  an  amatory  uoem ;  and  that  the  allego- 
rical mode  of  interpretation  is  tne  invention  of  oommenta- 
tors and  srboliasts.  The  question  has  been  very  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Lassen  in  his  Prolegomena. 

An  English  translation  of  the  'Gtta  Govinda'  was  pub- 
lished by  Sir  William  Jonos  in  the  third  volume  of  the  <4f . 
Ret.  The  original  text  was  printed  very  inaccurately  at 
Calcutta  in  18U8;  a  new  and  very  accurate  edition,  with 
notes,  and  a  Latin  translation,  edited  by  Lassen,  was  pub- 
lished at  Bonn,  1836. 

JEAN  L,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X.  ifu^t'n,  was  born 
in  1316,  and  lived  only  eight  days,  but  is  numbered  in  the 
chronological  order  of  kings.  At  his  death  his  uncle  and 
emnt  Philippe  te  Long  assumed  the  title  of  Philippe  V. 

JEAN  II.,  son  of  Philippe  de  Valois  and  of  Jeanne  of 
Surgnndy,  ascended  the  throne  upon  his  fkther's  death  in 
1390.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  caused  Raoul. 
high  constable  of  Trance,  to  be  beheaded  without  trial,, 
on  a  suspicion  of  treason,  and  he  afterwards  invited  King 
Charles  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  had  some  differ- 
ences, to  an  inter^*iew  at  Rouen,  and  there  arrested  him  and 

£!it  to  death  several  lords  of  his  suite.  The  brother  of  the 
lin^  of  Navarre  and  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  lords 
applied  to  Edward  IIL  of  England  for  assistance.  In  1355, 
Edward  sent  his  son  the  Black  Prince  into  France  at  the 
hoed  of  an  army.  AHer  ravaging  several  provinces  the 
Black  Prince  was  met  by  Kiiw  Jean  near  Poitiers,  who 
with  80,000  men  attacked  the  English,  10,000  in  number, 
on  the  19th  September,  1356:  the  French  were  cwn* 
pletely  defeated,  and  Jean,  after  displaying  much  personal 
bravery  and  being  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
ducted to  London,  where  he  was  received  by  King  Ed- 
ward with  great  honour.  Negotiations  followed :  Edward 
oOered  to  renounce  his  assumed  claim  to  the  French  crown 
on  condition  of  being  acknowledged  as  absolute  sovereign 
of  Normandy,  Guienne,  Calais,  and  other  lands  which  had 
been  held  in  fief  by  the  former  kings  of  England.  Jean 
wanted  to  gain  time,  but  meanwhile  his  own  country  fell 
into  a  state  of  horrible  anarchy.  The  citizens  of  Paris  re- 
volted against  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  drove  him  out  of 
Paris,  and  soon  after  the  peasants  or  serfe,  so  long  op- 
pressml  and  brutalize  by  the  feudal  nobilii^,  broke  out  into 
msurrection.  plundered  and  burnt  the  castles  of  the  nobles, 
and  massacred  all  within  them,  men.  women  and  children, 
with  circumstances  of  frightful  atiocity.  This  servile  war, 
called  La  Jacquerie,  from  Jacques  Bon-homme,  the  nick- 
name given  in  derision  to  the  French  peasantry,  lasted 
during  the  yean  1357  and  1359,  until  the  Dauphin  and 
ethei  gnitf  l«rda»haviiig  oolleeted  their  fi)roe«,feU  upon  the 


peasant*  and  mastacred  them  by  thonsands.  without  gmng 
any  quarter.  In  Hay.  1360,peaeeva8concludedatBretignj 
betwem  Fianeeftna  England,  Edward  giving  up  hia  elainu 
to  Normandy  and  Ftmno^  and  aasuming  tm  title  of  aove- 
reign  Lord  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  eonaent  of  the  Bauphint 
who  promised  to  pay  a  large  ranaom  tat  his  ftther.  Jeu 
was  then  restored  to  liberty,  but  he  found  so  great  an  ap- 
position among  his  nobles  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  eon£- 
tions  of  the  treaty,  and  was  perhaps  also  made  so  uncom- 
fortable by  the  confiision  and  wretcnedness  which  prevailed 
in  France,  that  be  resolved,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
courtiers,  to  return  to  England,  to  conferwith  Edward  upon 
what  was  to  be  done.  On  arriving  in  London  he  took  up  hia 
old  quarters  in  the  Savoy,  and  was  received  in  the  moat 
friendly  manner  by  Edward.  He  soon  after  fisU  dangeroualy 
ill,  and  died  in  London,  in  April,  1364.  He  vis  sueeeedad 
in  France  by  hia  son  Charles  V. 
JEAN  SANS  PEUR.  nBocitsooin.] 
JEAN  DE  MONTFORT.  [BnnAOMB.] 
JEAN  D'ANGELY,  ST..  a  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  ewital  of  an  arrondiasement  in  the  department  of 
Charente  InfSrieure,  in  45'  57'  N.  lat  and  o"  3r  W.  long. ; 
240  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-west  of  Paris,  or  288  mUea 
by  the  road  through  Orleans.  Tours,  Poitiers  and  Niort. 

This  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boutonne,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Charente,  which  here  becomes  navigable.  In 
the  dark  ages  succeeding  the  downfal  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, St.  Jean  d'Ang£ly,  called  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  time  Anguiacum,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  a  castle  here.  In  the  place  of  this 
castle,  Pepin  le  Bref  built  a  Benedictine  monastery.  In  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  town,  then  of 
considerable  importance,  was  besi^ed  by  the  Hngnenoia 
under  Count  La  Rouchefoucauld,  a.d.  1 562 ;  but  though  the 
majority  of  tiie  bliabitants  were  of  the  Reformed  ftiui.  the 
aie^e  was  not  successful.  It  fbll  however  into  the  hands  ot 
the  Huguenots  some  time  after;  and  though  retaken, 
A.D.  1570.  by  the  Catholic  army  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
(afterwards  Henri  UI,),  came  again  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Huguenots.  In  a.d.  1621  it  was  taken  fiom  them  by 
Louis  Xni.,  who  demolished  the  walls,  atid  deprived  the 
townsmen  of  their  municipal  (oivileges. 

This  town  appears  to  be  declining.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  commune  had  8000  inha- 
bitants: in  1831  it  had  6031  (of  whom  5326  w«e  in  the 
town),  and  in  1 836,  59 1 5.  The  chief  trade  is  in  timber  and 
brandy.  There  are  a  college,  or  high  school,  a  seminarv 
for  the  priesttuod,  an  agricultural  society,  %  theatre,  and 
baths. 

JEDBURGH.  [RoxBVROHsniRi.] 
JEDO.  or  JEDDO.  [Japan.] 

JEFFERSON.  THOMAS.  From  the  American  Re- 
volution of  1776  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that 
struggle  which  has  agitated  and  still  agitates  Europe  and 
the  two  Americas.  By  whatever  words  the  character  of  this 
struggle  may  be  exprrased.— whether  under  the  name  of  po- 
pular rights  against  exclusive  privileges,  or  self-government 
or  the  government  of  the  people,  gainst  absolute  govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  a  few,  or  by  any  other  terms  more 
or  less  appropriate,— the  contest  is  stiU  going  on,  openly  and 
actively  in  tiiose  railed  free  governments,  silently  and  lan- 
guidly in  those  where  the  sovereign  power  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  or  introduction  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  con- 
test is  between  progress  (not  heni  considered  whether  as 
right  or  wrong)  and  standing  stilt ;  between  chanjK,  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  improvement,  andaaesireto 
resist  all  change,  which  can  hardly  end  in  keeping  things 
stationary,  but  almost  necessarily  leads  to  a  backward 
movement  The  contest  is  not  only  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  principles  in  government,  which  are  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  one  party,  and  either  not  denied  or 
fiiintly  opposed  by  the  arguments  of  the  other ;  but  also  for 
the  free  expression  and  publication  of  all  opinions  on  alt 
subjects  affecting  the  mnal  and  political  condition  of 
soci^y. 

There  is  no  individnsl,  eithw  in  America  at  in  Europe^ 
who  by  his  actions  and  opinions  haa  had  a  greater  influence 
on  this  contest  than  lliomas  Jeflbrson.  I>uring  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  both  in  official  situations,  which  nve  him  op- 
portunities that  his  activity  never  let  slip,  uid  in  private 
life,  in  his  extensive  correspondence  wa  intercourse  with 
persons  of  all  countries,  he  constantly,  perseverin^y,  and 
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of  pnie  fepabliean  institutionii.  In  the  ardour  of  youth,  his 
«d  and  energy  mainly  contributed  to  animate  hia  countrr- 
aen  to  declare  their  independence  on  a  foreign  power.  In 
Us  maturer  age,  when  a  member  of  the  General  Adminis- 
trtfion.  he  fltrunled,  and  he  strufrgled  at  one  time  almost 
■Jooe.  against  a  monarchical  arid  ariatoeratical  fketion.  to 
maiDtmin  the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution,  uid  deve- 
lop the  doctrines  of  a  pure  unmixed  popular  government. 
His  influence  gave  to  theae  doctrines  a  consistency,  and  a 
form,  and  a  distinctness,  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  could 
•anly  seixa  and  retain.  He  thus  became  the  head  of  a 
party  in  the  United  States,  which,  whether  always  rightly 
appraling  to  his  doctrines  or  not  for  the  vindication  of  their 
acts,  still  T^w^  him  as  the  father  of  their  school  and  the 
expounder  of  their  principles.  By  his  nlain  and  unalfected 
manners,  and  the  freedom  with  whicn  he  expressed  his 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  be  gave  a  practical  example  of  that 
republican  simplicity  wbidi  he  cultivated,  and  of  that  free 
inquiry  which  he  urged  upon  all.  Such  a  man  must  always 
haTe  many  ftriends  uid  many  enemies.  From  his  friends 
and  admirers  he  has  received,  perhaps,  not  more  praise 
than  those  who  believe  in  the  truth  of  nis  doctrines  and  the 
purity  of  his  oonduet  are  bound  to  bestow ;  by  his  enemies, 
botii  at  home  and  abroad,  he  has  been  blackened  by  every 
term  of  abuse  that  bigotry,  malice,  and  falsehood  can  invent. 

Thomas  Jefierson  was  bom  April  2,  1743,  at  Shadwell, 
now  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  in  Viiginia.  He  was  edu- 
rated  at  the  CtAlqge  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg, 
then  the  capital  of  the  colony,  where,  under  Dr.  Small,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
college,  he  studied  mathematics,  ethics,  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  His  education,  owing  to  the  care  of  this 
excellent  instructor  and  his  own  industry,  must  have  been 
of  a  superior  kibd.  In  addition  to  his  general  acquirements, 
he  mam  himself  wdl  acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin  writer^  and  to  the  end  of  his  lon^  life  retained  his 
ability  to  Teed  them.  Mr.  Jefferson  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Wythe,  then  a  lawyer  of  eminence.  He  made  bis  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  in  1767,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  about  two  years  after  the  misunderstandin; 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  had  oommencMl. 
He  practised  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  General  Court, 
and  was  gradually  rising  to  the  first  rank  as  an  accurate 
and  able  lawyer,  when  he  was  called  away  to  more  im- 
portant duties  by  the  political  events  that  preceded  the 
American  Revolution.  In  1769  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Buigesses  for  the  county  of  Albemarle.  In 
the  II  dsn  inn  of  this  spring  the  House  unanimondy  came  to 
reeoluticHis  in  opposition  to  those  which  had  been  lately 
paiaed  in  EI^:land  by  both  houses  of  parliament  on  the 
wShin  of  Hassachnsetts.  This  measure,  whieh  was  accom- 
panied with  the  declaration  that  the  right  of  lajlng  taxes  in 
vi^nia  was  exclusively  vested  in  its  own  legidature,  and 
3tbBrs  of  alike  tendency,  induced  the  governor.  Lord  Bote- 
tourt, abru^y  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  next  day  the 
members  met  at  the  Ralegh  Tavern,  and  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  not 
to  import  or  purchase  certain  specified  kinds  of  British  mer- 
chandise, till  the  act  of  parliament  for  raising  a  revenue  in 
America  was  repealed;  and  they  recommended  this  agree- 
raeot  to  be  adopted  by  their  constituents.  Eighty-eight 
members  s^ned  the  agreement,  among  whtnn  were  Gecwge 
Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  others,  who  afterwaras 
took  a  mstinguished  part  in  public  aflkirs. 

In  1773.  on  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  the 
spring*  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  active  member  in  organizing 
toe  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Inquiry, 
the  main  objects  of  which  were  to  procure  early  intelligence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  and  to  main- 
tain a  constant  communication  among  all  the  Colonies.  On 
the  diasolutkm  of  the  Assembly,  in  May.  1774,  by  the  go- 
vernor. Lord  Dunmore,  e^bty-nine  members  met  at  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  and,  among  other  things,  recommended 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  communicate  with  the 
Committees  in  the  othn* colonies  'on  the  expediency  of  ap- 
poiatii^ duties  fi>r  the  several  colonies  of  British  America, 
to  meet  in  General  Congress,  at  such  place  annually  as 
dioald  be  thought  most  convenient,*  to  consult  on  their 
comtDon  interests.  It  was  also  forthwith  agreed  that  the 
members  who  might  be  elected  under  the  writs  at  that  lime 
tisaing  in  the  colony  of  Vi^oia  should  meet  in  Conven- 
tion at  Williamsbntg  on  the  Istof  August  following,  in 
mim  to  apiN^  doMfples  to  the  Congress*  if  sueh  General 


Congress  should  be  approved  by  the  other  colonies.  Ths 
Convention  did  meet,  and  thus  formed  the  first  popular  as- 
sembly in  Virginia  unoontrolled  by  governor  or  counciL 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  one  of  dm  deputies,  prepared  in- 
structions for  the  delates  who  might  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. Bein^  prevented  by  illcoM  from  attending  on  this 
occasion,  his  instructions  were  laid  on  the  taUe  for  perusal, 
and  were  generally  approved,  but  thought  too  bold  fat  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  Still  the  Convention  printed  them, 
in  the  jbrm  of  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  'A  Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  Amwica.'  The  Convention 
drew  up  another  set  of  instructions,  which,  though  not  so 
strong  as  Mr.  Jefferson's,  expressed  with  great  clearness 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
co\mtxy,  and  the  grievances  of  which  the  colonies  had  to 
complain.  The  Genwal  Congress,  consisting  of  fifty-five 
membws.  met  at  Philadelphia,  September  4,  1774.  The 
disputes  which  had  broken  out  between  Lord  Dunmore  and 
the  Assembly  of  Viiginia  were  continually  increased  by 
fresh  causes  of  mutnu  irritation ;  and  the  govunor  at  last 
thought  it  prudent  to  remove  himself  and  his  fiunily  into  a 
British  ship  of  war  which  was  lying  at  York  in  York  River. 
His  whole  conduct  during  this  period  was  iSnble  and  con- 
temptible. His  last  acts  from  his  head-quarters  at  Norfolk 
were  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  on  the  nvers  and  bays  by  a 
predatory  kind  of  warftre,  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the 
colony,  and  to  ^ive  freedom  to  such  of  the  daves  as  would 
bear  arms  against  their  masters.  At  last,  after  setting  fire 
to  Norfolk,  he  was  obliged  to  take  reftige  in  his  ships,  and 
soon  after  to  leave  the  country.  Thus  ended  the  colonial 
government  in  Virginia. 

On  the  21st  June,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  bis  seat  in 
the  Gmeral  Cmgress,  as  one  of  the  delegates  firom  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  for  preparing 
a  dedaration  of  the  cause  oi  taking  up  arms.  A  part  of  the 
address  which  he  drew  up  was  flnsily  adopted,  and  no  doubt 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  the  more  decisive  decla- 
ration of  tho  following  year.  In  1776,  Mr.  Je^rson  was 
again  a  delwate  to  Congress,  and  one  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  dedamtion  of  independence.  The 
committee  was  chosen  in  the  usual  way,  by  ballot,  and  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
he  was  deputed  by  the  other  members  to  make  the  draught. 
Before  it  was  showti  to  tbe  committee,  a  few  verbal  altera- 
tions wore  made  in  it  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
President)  Adams.  After  being  curtailed  about  one-third, 
and  receiving  some  slight  alterations  in  the  part  retained,  it 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  July  4»  and  signed  by  all  tfie 
members  present,  except  one.  This  instrument  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  remarks.  It  hu  both  morita  ud  de- 
fects ;  hut  it  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  its  author  had  the  sotufaction  of  seeing  the  m^hty 

Siuestion  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  re- 
erred  to  the  decision  of  the  swtsrd.  the  only  alternative  then 
left  except  unconditional  submission. 

Before  their  ai^oumraent  the  Virginia  Convention,  July 
5,  had  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  a  delegate  to  Congress  for  an- 
other year;  but  he  declined  the  honour  on  various  grounds, 
among  which  was  his  desire  to  assist  in  reforming  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  under  the  new  constitution,  which  had  just 
been  adopted.  Congress  also  marked  their  seose  of  his  ser- 
vices h^  appointing  him  joint  envoy  to  France,  with  Dr. 
Franklm  and  Klaa  Deane ;  but  domestic  considerations  in- 
duced him  to  decline  this  honour  dso. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  life  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  his  native  State,  and  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  mt  he  took  no  part  in  mili- 
tary movements.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  part  of 
1779,  1780,  and  port  of  1781,  in  which  year^tfae  state  suf- 
fered considerably  ft-om  the  incursions  of  Lord  Cornwallis ; 
and  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  ofKce  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  jmaaoer  by  Colond  Tarieton  in  his  own  house 
at  Monticello. 

In  May,  1 784,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  by  Congress 
minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  five  years,  during 
whieh  he  was  actively  employed  in  promoting  the  general 
interests  of  his  counti^.  and  in  keepii^  up  an  extemive 
correspondence.  His  industry  and  methodical  habits  en- 
abled hira  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  exa- 
mination of  everything  that  could  in  any  way  prove  bene- 
ficial to  his  oountrymen.  His  eonespondence  during  this 
period  shows  the  variety  of  his  pursuits,  his  unwearied 
industry,  and  bis  unbounded  seal  for  ^^^^^f^"*"* 
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that  conU  benefit  the  social  oDoditioR  of  puun.  ^ii  tpmvka 
OQ  the  political  troubles  of  France,  of  vhicfa  h«  witnessed 
the  b^inningt  are  obaracterued  by  his  usual  cloaeDeH  of 
qbxwvatipii.  and  hs  bis  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  l^neflt 
tbat  Tould  result  from  the  people  being  pall^  to  participate 
in  the  eseniise  of  the  sovereign  pover.  After  all  that  ^as 
been  written  on  the  sulyeet,  they  will  still  "be  re^  vitb 
inter^t. 

JPte  returned  to  Amerioa  at  the  elosia  of  )  789,  aqd  e&rly 
in  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  slate  by  the 
president.  Ofeneral  WashingUui.  ^e  hieldthis  office  till  the 
end  of  17S3,  when  be  resigned^  From  1793  to  1797  he 
hve<l  in  retirement.  In  179?  be  was  elect$4  vice-president 
ctf  the  United  States;  and  in  1801  was  chosen  president  in 
place  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  the  House  of  |lepresentativea,  on 
whofD  the  election  devolved  in  oonseqtiencp  of  the  equal 
divisiw  of  the  electors'  vote*  bstweei)  Mr.  JeSbrson  and 
Colonel  purr.  Qe  was  elected  a  sepoud  tine*  and  after 
fhlflUing  his  term  of  eight  year*  retired  tq  hif  ikvourite 
residence  at  Honticello,  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

On  Mr.  Jeffersoq'v  retirement  frqiq  the  presidency  of  tbe 
ITnited  States  he  received,  in  the  form  of  a  farewell  address, 
the  thanks  of  tiie  General  Assembly  of  bis  native  Slate. 
Februa>7  9th>  IHQ^-  After  briefly  recapittilatia^  the  lead- 
ing measures  of  his  administr&tiont  most  of  which  faction 
itsdflf  must  allow  were  eminently  calculated  to  nromote  the 
happinws  the  nation  and  seci^e  those  rapuoUeaQ  piin- 
ciples  fln  which  the  poustitution  was  founded,  thp  General 
Assembly  conclude  with  bearing  testimony  to  his  unvarying 
linglenesa  of  purpose,  from  the  dan  of  his  youth,  when  l^e 
resisted  the  governor  Piuunor^  to  his  ntirentent  from  the 
htgh^t  honour^  which  the  united  nation  coqld  bestow. 
This  address,  whioh>  in  point  of  style,  is  more  iicee  from 
olgeetion  than  most  American  prpduotions  of  the  same 
clasg.  is  suph  as  few  men  on  retiring  from  power  har^ 
received,  and  it  was  offered  for  servicfn  which  few  have 
performed. 

In  this  document,  among  the  advactag  for  w^ch  the 
nation  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  the 
Requisition  of  Louisiana,  and  with  it  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  are  not  forgotten.  Mr.  Jefferson  eacly  saw 
tbe  iroportanoe  of  the  United  States  pouessing  this  great 
outlet  nr  tbe  commerce  of  the  Western  states,  and  strongly 
urged  it  while  he  was  secretary  of  state  under  peneral 
Washington.  The  pbject  was  accomplished  in  1803,  wfivn 
Louisiana  ita»  purchased  fivm  the  French  for  15,000,(10.0 
dollars. 

Mr.  Jefierson  himself  thought  that  the  most  important 
service  which  be  ever  ren4ere4  to  his  country  was  his 
opposition  to  the  federal  party  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Adams,  while  he  was  himself  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  Himself  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Gallatiti  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  alone  to  sustain  the  bri^nt  of 
tbe  battle,  and  to  keep  the  republican  party  together.  Tbe 
re-action  tbat  ens^ed  drove  Mr.  Adams  from  bis  o^oe^  and 
placed  Mr.  Jefforsoa  there.  Mr.  Jeffe^^u'B  admiuistration 
was  charactericed  by  4  zealous  aP^  unwearied  activity  in 
the  promotion  of  al}  those  measures  which  he  believed  to  be 
for  tbe  general  welfiu«.  He  never  allowed  considerations 
of  relationship  or  friendship  to  bias  him  in  the  selection  of 
proper  persons  for  ofiices ;  he  always  found,  as  be  says, 
that  there  were  better  men  for  every  place  than  any  of  hii} 
own  connexions. 

Tbe  last  years  qf  his  life,  though  spent  iq  xetirement, 
were  not  wasted  in  inactivity.  He  continued  his  habits  of 
early  rising  an4  constant  O|ccupation ;  be  maintaipe^  a  very 
extensive  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  re- 
ceived al  his  table  a  great  number  of  visitors,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  roundation  and  direction  of  the  Uni- 
veriiity  o(  Virginiat  which  was  established  by  the  state  of 
V^oia  new  tbe  village  ofC^rlottesville^a  few  miles  firom 
Monticello. 

No  oerson  but  Mr.  Jefferson  conld  have  had  influence 
enough  to  induce  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  grant  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  endowment  of  this  university. 
Thou^  often  baified,  he  finally  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  his 
friends  in  that  body,  in  obtaining  ample  grants  for  the 
buildings,  library,  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  He 
planned  the  buildings  himself  and  superintended  their  erec- 
tion ;  drew  up  with  ms  own  hajid  a  well  digested  and  copious 
catlfcdgue  of  books  pit  a  library,  a  la^  part  of  which  were 
puvaued  in  «uvop«  apd        tn  uae  vben  tlie  imiyiiraiti 


opened  ip  1625 ;  and  he  went  lo&ras  to  iponil  with  the 
vigitora  of  tbe  ipstitutioa  to  send  an  a^nt  to  f  urf>pe  to 
select  four  of  tbe  professors.  This  last  cuvumstanoe  wdfi^ 
show  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  cherish  such  an  unremwin 
able  hostility  tq  Great  Britain  as  his  enemies  ha\e  cba^^d 
him  with-  • 

The  last  letter  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  published  correspon- 
dence, apd  it  is  pfobably  the  last  that  be  wrote,  is  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Wetghtman  of  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  citiiena  of 
Washington,  who  had  invited  Mr-  Jefferson  to  the  celebra- 
tion pf  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  independence. 
His  health  would  not  permit  niip  to  accept  tbe  mvitation. 
Elis  reply  is  characteristic  The  xeal  fw  republican  ipstitu- 
tions  which  had  animated  him  during  a  long  life  still  glows 
warm  and  frafb  in  the  letter  of  a  man  of  uie  age  of  four- 
score and  threes  suffering  under  a  painful  malady.  |lis 
firm  conviction  in  the  truth  of  those  prineiples  which  ha 
had  maintained  through  life  appears  Mronger  tfi  he  ap- 
proaches tfie  tenninatio)!  of  his  career.  He  died  July  4th, 
1826,  the  of  the  celebration,  juat  half  a  century  after 
that  on  which  the  peclaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Mr.  Adatps  died  o^  the  same  day.  lAt,  Jefferson  is  hiiried 
in  the  grounds  near  bis  own  house.  A  simple  inscription, 
which  was  found  atnong  bis  pwers  after  his  death,  record- 
ing him  as  tbe  antbor  «  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  free- 
dom, and  Father  of  t^e  University  of  Virginia,  is  placed  on 
his  temb.  The  &ct  of  his  having  h^n  president  of  the 
United  States  is  i^ot  mentioned- 

The  latter  d^Yoi'"  ^i^-  Jefferson  were  embittered  by  pecu- 
niary difl^ctiltiaa,  which  were  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
n^lect  of  bis  estates  during  his  long  ^isenee  on  the  public 
service ;  and  in  a  great  degree  to  an  obligation  which  be 
incurred  to  pay  a  friend's  delfts  (see  an  e^^lent  letter  to 
Mr.  Madison,  February  17th,  1826). 

Ip  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Memoiia,  &:c,  p.  439,  are  minted 
his '  Thoughts  on  Lotteries'  whic|i  were  written  at  the  time 
when  he  was  making  tiis  application  tq  the  legislature  oi 
Virginia  for  permission  to  sell  his  property  by  lottery,  in 
order  to  my  nia  debts  and  make  some  i^ovision  for  bis 
family.  The  general  a^ments  in  deienoe  of  lotteries  are 
characterized  by  Mr.  Jeueraon's  uauid  fehcity  of  expression 
and  ingenuity,  and  they  are  a^  in  like  manner  pervaded 
by  tbe  fallacies  which  are  inyolved  in  many  of  his  political 
and  n^oral  speculations.  But  this  paper  has  merits  which 
entitle  it  tp  particular  atteittioD.  It  containa  a  brief  reoe- 

fiitulation  pf  bis  aervices;  and  is'in'fact  tbe  epitome  of  the 
ife  qf  a  man  wl^o  for  sixty  years  was  actively  and  usefully 
employed  fbc  bis  country.  *  I  came.'  he  says, '  of  age  in 
1 764.  and  was  soon  pqt  into  Uie  noinination  of  justices  of 
tlje  county  in  which  I  live,  and  at  the  first  election  followiuf; 
I  became  9ne  of  its  representatives  in  the  legislature;  I 
was  thence  gent  to  the  old  Congress;  then  employed  two 
years  y(ith  Mr.  Fcmjleton  and  Wythe  on  the  revisal  and 
reduction  tp  a  single  pode  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Britiiih 
Statutes,  the  acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  certain  parts  of  the 
coismon  law ;  then  elected  governor ;  next  to  tbe  legi^^la- 
ture,  and  to  Congress  again ;  sent  to  Europe  as  minister 
plenipotentiary :  i^pQinte4  secretary  of  ^tate  to  the  new 

f;overnment;  elected  vice-presidenf  and  president;  and 
astly,  a  visitor  and  rector  or  the  'univenity  of  Virginia.  In 
these  different  of&ces,  with  scarcely  any  interval  between 
them,  I  have  been  in  the  pubUc  service  now  sixty-oiie  years, 
and  during  the  far  greater  part  of  tbat  time  in  foreign 
countries  or  in  other  states-' 

This  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  piiblic  life ;  to  fill  it 
up  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  troubles  which  preceiled  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  Mr.  Jefferson's  re(icqment  from  the  presidency  in 
H>09. 

Tbe  paper  from  which  we  have'  already  made  one  extract 
presenta  us  with  his  ser^^'iees  in  another  pqint  of  view,  still 
more  interesting,  {t  is  an  epitome  of  those  great  measures 
which  were  due  mainly  or  entirely  to  bi^  Ana  resi^ution, 
unwearied  industry,  and  singleness  of  nund,  in  bis  pursuit 
of  objects  which  he  believed  essential  tq  the  stability  and 
happiness  of  h'a  country. 

'if  legislative  services  are  worth  mentioning,  a^^  tfae 
stamp  of  liberality  and  equality,  which  was  necessary  to  b« 
impressed  on  our  laws  in  the  ^st  crisis  of  our  birth  as  a 
nation,  was  of  any  value,  they  will  find  that  the  leading 
and  most  important  laws  of  tlut  day  were  prepared  by  my- 
sel£  and  carried  chiefly  bf  ^  H^^^^ff^  iaiiaBa 
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ifiM  iiA  ftidiAl  eeadjntbrs  from  the  nnkft  of  tUS  House, 

SflAbtife  aft  fleeebds,  but  vho  would  not  hm  taken  the 
as  leadert. 

'  The  ptohibition  of  the  flirther  importation  of  sldTes  was 
cIh  Bret  of  thesb  measures  in  time. 

"HitiwAs  followed  by  the  abolition  bf  entails;  which 
btoke  op  the  hereditary  and  high-handed  aristocra'cyi  Which, 
17  temmuteting  immense  masses  of  prOtMrty  in  tingle 
liiKg  of  fiunOies,  had  divided  our  oountry  into  two  dfattiiiot 
trios  of  Dobliia  MA  plebeiitns. 

*  B«t  flulher  to  fcomplete  the  eonality  atUodg  ohr  dtltens, 
»«ft6titiAl  to  the  maintfenance  or  republican  government, 
it  tu  necessary  td  abolish  the  principle  of  primogfeniture. 
I  drew  the  law  of  descents,  giving  toual  inherttsnce  to  sons 
lad.dsughtets,  which  made  a  part  orthb  revise  code. 

'The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a  dominant  religion 
wa  Ittat  made  by  myself.  It  could  be  carried  at  llrst  only 
bf  (suspension  of  salaries  fbr  ohe  year,  by  battling  it  again 
■t  thb  next  Session  fbr  another  year,  and  so  from  Tear  to 
jnr.  until  the  public  mind  was  ripened  for  the  ^ill  ibr 
otablishing  religious  freedom,  which  i  had  prepared  fat 
Atte^scA  code  also,  lliii  was  at  lengrti  bstabllsbed  pbr- 
manentl^,  and  by  the  efforts  Mh  Madison,  being  myself 
it  Bttim  «t  Uie  time  that  woHt  was  broo^ht  ibrwaird. 

'Tb  mese  partjbular  services  I  thifak  I  ihight  add  the 
ettsUikhment  dur  univeisit]^  as  pHnetpaliy  my  wo^kt-ao- 
kwwledging  at  the  «uhe  time;  as  I  do,  th&  great  assistance 
received  from  my  able  colleegnes  of  the  visitation.  But 
my  residence  in  the  vicinity  threw  of  conrse  on  me  th&  chief 
bardeti  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  of  the  batldingft  tts  of  ihe 
?ttferil  organization  and  care  of  the  whdte.  The  effect  of 
Ms  institution  on  the  future  fomer,  fortune,  and  prosperihr 
of  onr  country  can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  distance.  That 
iutitution  is  DoH  qnafifled  to  raise  its  youth  to  an  order  of 
Kienee  unequalled  in  any  other  State  ;  and  this  superiority 
■ill  be  the  greater  from  the  free  range  iJf  mind  encouraged 
tere.  And  the  restraint  imposed  at  oth^  seminaHbs  by  the 
duckleB  of  a  domineerii^  hterarefay  and  i  Irigoted  adlwsion 
Kutientfaabita.' 

Wben  Mr.  Jeflbnon  was  ft  ttetnfaer  of  the  eblohial  legis- 
htnre,  be  made  an  effbrt  ft>r  the  emancipatiDn  of  sl&ves ; 
W  all  proposals  of  that  kind;  as  -^U  iA  fbr  stoppm^  the 
importitioh  of  sieves,  were  disoouraged  dnrih^  the  colonial 
l^nuiient.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  Virginia, 
vhedMn'  by  sea  or  land,  was  stopped  in  1778,  in  the  third 
jt»T  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a  bill  btaught  In  by  Mr. 
•feffnson,  whieh  pAssed  without  opposition,  and,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  observes,  *  stopped  the  therease  of  the  evil  im- 
pnlitiaD,  leaving  to  fliture  efforts  its  fliial  ertdicatton.** 
Th«  Aet  for  the  Abolition  of  Entails  was  not  carried  With- 
wtmttB  opbositiwi,  and  that  for  the  abolitiod  of  the  Kitc- 
Wilbed  Anglican  Ghukeb  waS  not  finally  carried  ttll  1788, 
dnngh  befbre  the  Rbtolution  the  minority,  at  M  }ea«t  a 
hige  nanber.  ef  the  people  had  become  diisenten  froth  thi 
diuTefa.  The  Reason  of  the  difBbultr  layin  the  tn^ority  of 
<be  legislature  being  cfaurcfafben; 

Mr.  Jefferson  married,  in  1772,  Mirth*  BkeltOn^  the 
">doT  of  Bathnrst  Skelton.  Sb<i  died  tbti  Vears  After  their 
>i»rn«ge.  One  ddughter,  and  a  numerous  liiniily  of  grand- 
ebildreu  and  great  ^ndehildmni  survived  him. 

He  was  the  snthor  of 'Notes  bn  Virginis,*  -Which  haie 
^ letenX  times  printed;  but  his  reputation  M  k  Writer 
Kits  on  bis  effieial  papers  and  correspondence,  of  *hich 
tutsr,  ws  belieTe.  tbst  whibfa  is  published  Ibirttts  only  a  part 
ar«hatfae  left  behind  him.  '  Htt  lettent,*  «s  his  biogra- 
nmarksi  *  especially  those  ef  h\i  latter  years,  ftre 
^iUM  with  sMt  elennoe  and  feUelty.  Th^  have  &11 
<H  CM  ef  AMiaon,  with  Ar  greater  prflbisieD.  Hli  style 
u  atvays  natural,  ^>win^  and  perspleilons ;  rarely  imagi- 
^tin  and  never  dechimatory.  It  was  o(i«BMobiUly  tnarkat 
l?  neologisDu  where  he  thought  there  were  no  apt  words 
flKsdyin  use.  It  was  neither  diffuse  nor  concise,  but  more 
■Btliacd  to  the  fomer.*  *  As  an  tuthort  he  has  left  no  me- 
^onal  that  is  worthy  of  his  genius ;  for  the  public  papers 
vkwii  by  him  ate  admired  rather  for  the  patHotie  spirit 
«uehdiot««d  tiiem  than  for  the  itttellebtnal  power  which 
nhibit  They  presented  no  occasion  for  novelty  of 
^tmwbt  or  argument  or  diction.  His  purpose  was  onl^  to 
a  jndieiens  and  felieilans  use  ot  that  which  everybody 

^  ttd  wenUI  aMent  to;  and  this  ottfeet  be  has  eni- 

•  Art hHiita,,', •  BU«MM tt  Unt.' rcLtx^f  *7l.  /a daeUiio* MiMtt 

warns  la  triOq,  tokUtiha  mom  hto  itaflt.  Hflohv,  ^ 


nently  ftilfllled.'  But  one  of  his  letter*  (meter's  l^e  fff 
Jefferson,  ii.,  p.  384)  is  of  itself  enough  to  txalt  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  flrst-ntte  writer.  In  a  fow  words,  he  ha&  sketched 
the  character  of  General  Washington — with  a  fidelity  which 
belongs  only  to  intimate  knowledge^  ^th  a  Sincerity  and 
love  of  truth  which  ennoble  himself  no  less  tilaU  the  subject 
of  his  eulogy,  with  a  precision  and  a  force  unrivalled  1^ 
any  literary  essav  of  this  kind,  and  with  that  profound  but 
well-tempered  admhration  and  te^wet  Which  are  due  to  tM 
memory  of  so  wisb,  so  pmd,  ahd  so  great  a  rilah.  Mndi  baa 
bebn  said  and  conjectured  ils  to  the  reli^ous  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jeffbrson,  and  his  supposed  infidelity  has  been  tbd 
eround  of  much  bitter  attack  on  his  character.  Ih  thtf 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  used  to  call  himself  a  Unitarian, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject  by  any  of  his  friends.  Per- 
haps his  published  correspondence  presents  the  best  means 
of  judging  of  his  religious  opinions.  Though  decidbdly 
approviiig  of  the  moruity  Which  the  Gospel  inculcates,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  can  be  ranked  among  any  particu- 
lar class  of  believers.  (Tbcker'S  Life  of  Jefirsm,  2  vols. 
London,  1837;  Jeffbrson 's  JIftfntotW.  Corretpondence,  &c., 
London;  1829-  /ottmtff  of  Bducaticn,  No.  VII.,  On  ths 
IMverriio  (if  Virginia,  1^  Professor  Tucker.  Thia  notice 
is  reprinted  mnn  the  *  Gallery  of  Fbrtralta,'  wi&  a  ibv 
alterations  and  additfoni) 

J  E  FFERSONITB ,  a  varibtjr  of :  Pyroxene.  [PTSoxEKi.] 

JEJU'NUM.  [I*TBrti««».] 

JELLY.  [Food.] 

JENA,  a  town  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  SaxQ-Wehnar,  in 
situated  in  a  romantic  valley,  pattly  snrroanded  by  stfcep 
naked  mountains,  at  the  cotiHux  or  the  Lcutra  With  the 
Saole,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches: 
50*  36'  N.  lat.,  H"  37'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  town; 
through  which  the  Leutra  flows,  and  of  the  suburbs.  The 
ramparts  and  mottts  which  formerly  surrounded  the  town 
have  nearly  disappeared.  Jena  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  fbr  the  Saxon  Duchies  and  the  principality  of 
Rfetiss;  ana  of  several  learned  sodeties.  It  is  however  chleflf 
celebrated  for  its  vniverdty,  whieh  was  fonhdoi  at  the 
snggestibn  of  the  Bleetor  dohn  Frederick,  ivhb  Rasing 
through  JeilA  in  1 547,  as  a  « risoner  tit  the  ^peror  Charlej 
V.  after  the  battle  of  Milhlbe^,  advised  his  three  sons  to 
make  Jena  tne  nurse  of  the  «cience<i,  and  the  preserver  of 
the  pure  trobesfaiit  fhith,  instead  of  Wittenberg,  of  *hich  he 
had  been  deprived.  Thb  advice  was  followed,  and  t^hen  the 
elector,  having  recovered  his  liberty,  returned  in  1552,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students  went  out  to  meet  him.  It 
was  not  till  after  long  negotiations  that  it  obtained  frotn 
the  ettiperor  Ferdihand  I.  all  the  rirhts  and  privileges  of  a 
university,  and  woA  solemnly  opened  ai  such  on  the  2nd  of 
February.  IS58.  It  has  always  been  iu  chief  boost  that  it 
has  lealomlv  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  bf  the  new 
viewB  which  lulve  been  opened  flrom  time  to  ume,  especially 
in  philosophy.  This  tendency  is  evident  ih  the  two  literarV 
journals,  6ne  established  in  1785  bySchutt,  and  one  In  ISU's 
by  Bfchsladt.  The  celebration  of  the  fostival  on  the  Wart- 
burg,  the  foundation  of  the  Burschenschaft,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  Sand,  the  assassin  of  ICotzebue,  had  resided 
last  at  Jei^a,  did  much  injuiy  to  the  university.  These 
matters  have  in  time  been  looked  upon  ih  a  less  unfavour- 
able hght,  atid  the  prohibition  to  Prussian  subjects  to  study 
at  Jeha,  issued  in  1819,  was  revoked  in  1825.  The  princes 
of  Saxe- Weimar  have  always  encouraged  the  university,  and 
in  oUr  times  it  has  been  much  benefited  by  a  reform  of  the 
statutes^  both  of  the  universi^  and  the  Several  ftcultiet,  by 
new  laws  for  the  students^  and  a  considnahle  addition  to  its 
fonds.  The  salaries  of  the  profbasors  have  been  increased,  and 
a  philological,  theological,  and  homiletic  seminary  founded. 
The  onirarsi^  has  a  large  library,  and  there  are  in  connec- 
tion With  it  a  botanic  garden,  a  veterinary  schobl,  a  school 
of  midwifery,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  clinical  institution, 
a  eollebtion  of  physical  and  mathematical  instrutnents,  a 
cabinet  of  minerals,  an  observatory,  8cc.  There  are  18  re- 
gular ahd  15  extraordinary  proltessora,  and  several  private 
teachers,  making  in  all  above  ftO.  The  number  of  students 
in  1697  was  569.  The  population  of  the  toiVh,  excltisive  of 
the  university,  is  5792.  Jena  has  acquired  additional  cele- 
brity itl  our  times  from  the  disastrous  battle  foueht  in  its 
vicinity  on  the  14th  of  October,  1808,  between  the  Prussian 
army  under  the  Duke  of  ^nswiek,  and  tha  French  tmder 
Napoleon,  in  which  the  former  was  totally  defeated  and 
the  duko  mortally  woUnded.  Tho  conseqijenees  of  lha 
bat(to«eHi  am  morefctd  toT^^^^^tSf^ 
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knd  ended  io  the  complete  subjugation  and  humiliation  of 
the  kingdom.  Jena  uid  its  euviruna  suffered  considerably, 
and  what  u  now  called  thf>  Eiehenplats  was  the  site  of  28 
bouKH  which  were  burnt  on  that  occasion. 

JENESEI.  [SiBBRu.] 

JENISEISK.  ^iBBMA.] 

JENNER,  EDWARD,  M.D..  waa  bom  in  1749.  at 
Berkeley,  in  Glouceetenhire,  of  vhich  bis  &ther  was  vicar. 
He  was  educated  at  Cirencester,  and  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Ludlow,  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury.  At  the  conclusion  of  bis 
apprenticeship  be  went  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Hunter,  with  whom  he  resided  for  two  years  while 
studying  medicine  at  St  George's  Hospital,  and  with  whom 
his  philosophical  habits  of  mind  and  his  love  of  natural 
history  procured  him  an  intimate  and  lasting  ihendship. 
In  1773  he  returned  to  bis  native  village,  and  practised  as 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary  till  1 792,  when  be  determined  to 
eonflne  himself  to  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
H.D.  at  St.  Andrew's  Univenity. 

But  the  history  of  Jenner*s  profhsoional  life  is  embodied 
in  that  of  Taccination.  While  at  Sudbury  he  was  surprised 
one  day  at  bearing  a  countrywoman  say  that  she  could 
not  take  the  smallpox  because  she  had  had  cowpox ;  and 
upon  inquiry  he  learned  that  it  was  a  popular  notion  in 
that  district,  that  milkers  who  had  been  infected  with  a 
peculiar  eruption  which  sometimes  occurred  on  the  udder 
ni  the  cow  were  completely  secure  against  the  smallpox. 
The  medical  men  of  the  district  told  bim  that  the  securiQr 
which  it  gave  was  not  perfect ;  they  had  long  known  the 
opinion,  and  it  had  been  communicated  to  Sir  Geoi^e 
Mfcer.  but  be  neglected  it  ag  a  popular  error.  Jenner 
during  his  pupilage  repeatedly  mentioned  the  iketi,  which 
had  mm  the  first  made  a  deep  impreesion  on  him,  to  John 
Hunter, but  ev«i  bedisr^roed  them;  and  all  to  whom 
the  subject  was  broached  either  slighted  or  lidieuled  it. 
Jenner  however  still  pursued  it;  ne  fbund,  vhen  in 
practice  at  Bwkelej^.  that  there  were  some  petaons  to 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  give  smallpox  by  inoculation, 
and  that  all  these  had  bad  cowpox ;  but  that  there  were 
others  who  had  had  cowpox,  and  who  yet  received  smallpox. 
This,  after  much  labour,  led  him  to  me  discovery  that  the 
cow  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  eruptions,  of  which  one  only 
had  the  power  of  guarding  ^m  smallpox,  and  that  this 
''which  he  called  tne  true  cowpox)  could  be  effectually 
communicated  to  the  milkers  at  only  one  period  of  its 
course. 

It  wag  about  1780  that  the  idea  first  struck  him  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  propagate  the  cowpox,  and  with  it  the 
security  mm  amallpox,  first  from  the  cow  to  the  human 

body,  and  thence  from  one  person  to  another.  In  1788  he 
carried  a  drawing  of  the  casual  disease,  as  seen  on  the 
hands  of  milkers,  to  London,  and  showed  it  to  Hunter, 
Cline,  and  others ;  but  still  none  would  either  assist  or  en- 
courage him ;  scepticism  or  ridicule  met  him  everywhere, 
and  it  was  not  till  1796  that  he  made  the  decisive  experi- 
ment. On  the  14lh  of  May  (a  day  still  commemorated  by 
an  annual  festival  at  Berlin)  a  ooy  aged  eight  years  was 
vaccinated  with  matter  taken  from  the  hands  of  amilkmaid; 
he  passed  through  the  disorder  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  was  inoculated  for  smallpox  on  the  1st  of  July  foUow- 
ing  without  the  least  eflbcL  Jenner  then  entered  on  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  of  tiie  same  kind,  and  in 
1798  published  his  first  memoir,  '  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  and  Efibeta  of  the  VarioUe  Vaccina.'  It  excited 
the  greatest  interest,  for  the  evidence  in  it  seemed  conclu- 
sive ;  yet  the  practice  met  with  opposition  as  severe  as  it 
was  unfair,  ana  its  success  seemea  uncertain  till  a  year  had 
{ttssed,  when  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  principal  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  London  signed  a  declaration  of  their 
entire  confidence  in  it  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
deprive  Jenner  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery,  but  it  signally 
failed,  and  sctentiflc  honours  were  bestowed  upon  him 
firom  all  quarters.  Nothing  however  could  induce  him  to 
Iwve  his  native  village,  ami  all  his  oorrespondenee  shows 
that  the  purest  benevolence,  rather  than  amlution,  had 
been  the  motive  vhidi  actuated  all  his  laboura.  *  Shall  I,' 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  ftiend,  'who,  even  in  the  morning  oi 
my  life,  sought  the  lowly  and  sequestered  paths  of  life,  the 
vsJley  and  not  the  mountain— shall  I,  now  my  evening  is 
ftst  approaching,  bold  myself  up  as  an  object  for  fortune 
and  lor  fame  ?  My  fortune,  with  what  flows  in  from  my 
profession,  is  amply  sufficient  to  ^tify  my  wishes.*  Till 
we  last  day  of  hu  lil^  whiob  temunatra  suddenly  m  1823, 


be  was  occupied  in  the  most  anxious  laboura  to  diAiae  tli« 
advantages  of  bis  disoove^  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
he  had  the  aatisfhction  of  knowing  that  vooeinatwn  had 
even  then  shed  its  blescing*  over  every  cinliMd  nution  of 
the  world,  prolonging  life,  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  tbe 
most  terrible  scoui^  to  which  the  human  race  was  nitjeot. 

Jenner's  other  works  ell  evince  the  same  patient  and 
philosophical  spirit  which  led  him  to  bis  ^reat  discovery. 
The  chief  of  them  was  a  paper  '.On  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Cuckoo,*  in  which  be  first  described  that  bird's  habit  of 
laying  its  eggs  singly  in  the  nests  of  smaller  species,  to 
whom  it  leaves  the  office  of  incubation  and  of  rearing^  tbe 
young  one,  which,  when  a  few  days  old,  acquires  the  sola 
possession  of  tbe  nest  by  the  expulsion  of  its  rightful 
occupants.  Indeed  he  gained  so  much  credit  by  this  paper, 
that  he  was  recommended  not  to  send  his  account  of  vac- 
cination to  the  same  Society,  lest  it  should  imure  the  scien- 
tific  reputation  wbidi  he  bad  already  obtained. 

Hie  life  of  Jenner  has  been  written  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Baron  of  Gloucester,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Five  medals  have 
been  struck  in  his  honour,  of  which  three  were  produoed 
in  Gennanv,  and  a  statue  is  erected  to  him  in  his  native 
county.  But  it  is  remsrkable  that  the  only  public  testi- 
monials awarded  by  his  country  to  tbe  man  whose  unaided 
intellect  and  industry  have  added  more  years  to  the  Uvea 
of  men  than  tbe  united  labours  of  any  century,  were  gnat* 
of  10,000/.  and  20,000/..  which  were  voted  to  him  Of  tlu 
House  of  Commons  in  1802  and  1807. 

JBNYE.   [Hindustan,  p.  216.] 

JENYNS.  SOAME,  bom  1704,  died  1787,  ei^oyed  & 
considerable  reputation  in  his  lifetime  from  the  happy 
accident    uniting  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a  ereditabte 
share  of  literary  accomplishment  and  success.   Hie  fiuaily 
property  was  at  Bottisbam,  near  Cambridge ;  he  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  Cdleire ;  elected  M.P.  for  the  county  in 
1741 ;  for  the  borough  of  Dunwich  in  1754;  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge  in  1761,  which  last  he  represented  until  hia 
withdrawal  from  public  life.   In  1735  he  was  made  a  lord 
of  trade,  and  be  held  that  office  in  spite  of  political  changes 
until  its  abolition  in  1780.  being  a  steady  supporter  of  all 
existing  administrations.   As  a  versifier  he  is  elegant  and 
sprightly ;  sometimes  rather  IVee :  bis  poems,  whim  consist 
of  *  The  Art  of  Dancing,'  1 7  28,  and '  Miscellanies.'  1770.  have 
found  admission  into  the  2nd  and  3rd  editions  of  Johnson's 
Poets.   His  prose  works  are: — 1.  *  A  free  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  EvU,'  1756.    This  unsatisftetiny 
attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  morel  pnMnas 
wag  very  ably  and  severely  critidaed  by  Dr.  Jtduason  in  thm 
'Literal^  M^;azine,'  and  this  rebuke  Jenyns  seems  never 
to  have  forgiven.   (See  Boswell's  Life,  under  tbe  above 
year.)    2.  *  View  of  tbe  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian 
Religion,'  1776,  for  the  divine  origin  of  which  he  a^uea 
from  its  utter  variance  with  the  prindiries  of  human  reason. 
This  was  a  curious  ground  for  a  friend  to  take ;  and  thourii 
the  book  obtained,  much  praise,  there  were  many  also  vuo 
regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  dUguised  enemy.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case ;  Jenyns,  though  once  a 
sceptic,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  fxofessMl,  sod,  as 
Boswell,  who  was  no  fnend  to  him.  believed,  a  sincere 
Christian.    3.  Dissertations  on  various  subjects,  1782. 
These  are  political  and  religious.   His  prose  writings  have 
obtained  much  praise  for  elegance  of  style,  art,  shrewdaesa 
of  remark,  and  aptness  of  illustration ;  but  his  tident  was 
better  suited  for  tne  lighter  and  more  showy  parts  of  litera- 
ture than  for  metaphysics  and  controversial  theology.  He 
published  some  pieces  not  here  mentioned.  HisWorkssre 
collected  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  1790  3,  with  a  Life,  by  Mr.  Cole. 

JER-FALCON,  or  GYR-FALCON,  the  Efnglufa  name 
of  tbe  RUoo  IsiandicM  of  Latham.  Ger/aut  of  tbe  Freoch, 
Heb(^  ehwyldro  of  the  Antient  British.  [Fau»misj^  vol 
X.,  p.  182,1 

JERBOA.  [MuRiDjtj 

JEREMIAH  (Heb.  VT<D~1^  LXX.  'IifM^c],oueof  the 

prophets  of  Judah.  the  writer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
m  the  Hebrew  canon  whieh  beers  nia  nams^  and  of  tha 
whole  of  tbe  book^aueceeding  it  in  that  caum,  caikd'Tha 
lamentations.' 

He  was  of  Use  saoodotal  fiuuly.  being  tbe  son  of  Hil- 
kiah,  a  priest,  whose  residence  was  at  Anathotb  in  the  land 
of  Benjamin,  about  three  miles  north  of  Jeruaalem.  This 
we  learn  from  the  general  title  to  his  book  of  Fropheeias 
(chap,  i.,  iier.  1),  and  that  title  s^li^in^p|ifi)n  us  the 
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feripd  tbro^h  which  he  flounshed.  He  vu  called  to  the 
fnphetie  office,  being  then  in  his  youth,  in  the  thirteenth 
jmr  of  King  Josiah,  which,  according  to  the  received  chro- 
■ology,  wss  639  yean  before  the  Cbrutian  nra  commences. 
B«  eontmued  in  the  prophetic  trfHoe  till  the  deventh  year 
«f  King  Zedefciah.  that  u.  till  588  b.c.  Nearly  all  the 
prophaeiaa  eoUeeted  in  thii  book  vera  delimad  by  him  in 
ifaoae  imgm,  and  in  the  intermediate  reigm  of  Jehoahaz, 
Jeboiakim.  and  Jehoiachin,  the  unhappy  IkmiW  of  Josiah. 
Me  eooaequently  wibiessed  the  death  of  Josiah,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  by  the  king  of  Ef^pt,  the  deposition  of  Je- 
faoahaa.  and  the  two  great  invasions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jodah  by  Nebachadneuar.  king  of  Babylon,  who  in  the 
ftist  carried  away  Jehoiachin  and  many  of  the  people  cap- 
trre,  ajid  in  the  second  carried  away  still  more,  with  Zede- 
kiah  the  king,  whose  eyes  he  caused  to  be  put  out  when  he 
bad  slain  his  sons  and  many  of  his  nobles  in  his  presunce. 
Then  it  was  that  ensued  the  burning  of  the  knife's  palace 
and  of  the  temple  which  had  been  erected  by  Solomon,  and 
of  the  vhfte  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  that  flital  fifth  month  and 
serantfa  day  of  the  nonih  which  was  long  remembered  in 
the  calendar  of  Jewish  calamities. 

lliese  things  saw  Jeremiah ;  and  in  die  midst  of  all 
this  scene  of  misery  bis  voice  was  often  raised,  as  one 
of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  to  deplore  thecalamities  which 
fell  upon  hia  country,  or  with  the  voioe  of  warning  to  call 
bis  eountiymen  to  depart  from  the  offences  which  had 
proToked  those  sufferinj^  and  to  turn  themsdves  to  Ood, 
both  iaoutwardohservmneesandininwaidpurityandeoufor* 
mity  of  heart 

uia  cMjntempOTaries  in  the  prophetic  office  were  in  the 
earlier  periods  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  latter 
his  sra  approaches  near  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 

The  book  entitled  hia  Prophecies  is  a  collection  of  such 
prophecies  or  exhortations  as  be  delivered  at  various  times, 
mingled  with  relations  of  hi^rieal  events.  The  last  chap- 
tw,  the  fll^-seeond,  i«  wholly  historical,  and  is  supposed  to 
baTe  been  written  by  some  other  penon,  not  improbably 
Ezra,  and  to  be  intended  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the 
book  of  Lamentations  which  follows  it  But  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
book  i^  this,  that  the  various  prophecies  are  put  together 
without  any  regard  to  the  ordo-  of  time  in  which  they  were 
delivered.  At  the  banning  indeed  we  have  the  account 
of  his  call  to  the  propnetic  office,  but  as  we  proceed  we  soon 
find  that  we  have  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim  following  others  which  were  delivered  many  years 
after  in  the  rei^  of  Zedekiah. 

However,  this  does  not  lead  to  any  serious  inconvenience 
at  ooeaaion  any  important  difficulty,  as  we  are  generally  in- 
fimncd  in  whose  rei^n  and  at  what  time  the  several  distinct 
ptopheijiaB  were  delivered.  They  anTery  eanlydistrfliuted 
m  the  chronokgical  order  by  any  one  who  is  desirons  to  do 
so.  and  thus  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  object  of 
the  prophet  and  the  relation  of  these  comporitions  to  the 
time  at  wbieh  be  lived ;  and  on  this  account  we  omit  the 
ehronologieal  arrangement  of  the  several  prophecies,  either 
as  following  Dr.  mayney,  or  the  German  critic  Rosen- 
nraller,  or  proposing  any  other  of  our  own.  Those  who 
desire  to  imd  the  Scriptures  with  imderstsnding  can  have 
no  more  agreeable  and  profltable  exercise  than  thus  to  refer 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  to  the  period  of  Jewish  history 
to  which  they  belong,  and  to  observe  how  suitable  they  are 
to  the  then  state  of  the  people  of  God|  and  to  the  character 
whMi  the  ivophets  soatained  among  them. 

The  tone  in  whieh  Jeremiah  addressed  the  jjieople  was 
freqnen^  disapproved  by  Hit  politioal  authontiea  of  the 
time.  He  appeaia  to  have  been  an  ever-ftuthAil  wiUiess  to 
the  Most  Hi^  Mid  to  have  soof^t  to  support  his  honour 
as  well  in  the  good  days  of  King  Josiah  as  m  the  evil  days 
of  bis  AtfmentB  aoos.  In  the  later  reigns  it  was  said  that 
he  dispinted  the  people,  and  that  thev  wm  rendered  by 
him  lesB  enei^tie  in  tlM  resistance  which  thev  offered  to 
the  armies  of  Chaldna.  This  led  to  hii  beingplaoed  under 
restraint  and  punished. 

Hitherto  our  remarks  have  been  confined  to  the  first 
Ibrty-two  chapters  and  to  the  fifty-second,  the  last  But 
when  we  mnive  at  the  for^-third  wapter  we  find  a  new  and 
very  important  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  In 
naithcT  the  first  nor  the  seoond  captinty  was  Jeremiah 
carried  away  with  his  eotmtiymen  and  king  to  Babylon :  1^ 
still  remained  in  Judaa,  lamenting  her  fuiaa  and  desolate 
state,  and  exhorting  and  aneouamig  the  remnant  itf  the 
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people  to  continue  in  the  land  till  they  should  be  forcibly  «jf 
pelted.  TbiswasdistastefultoapowerAil party,  who  thought 
Ihey  savin  Bf^pt  a  safe  place  of  retreat  from  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  who  filially  led  the  people  that  re- 
mained into  that  country,  carrying  Jeremiah  with  them. 
Tbmr  settled  at  a  place  called  Taphaohes.  which  is  probably 
the  Oaphna  of  the  Greek  georrapbers.  The  forty-fourth 
chapter  is  an  exhortation  which  he  delivered  to  his  coun- 
trymen in  Egypt  But  in  the  brtv^fifth  chapter  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  times  <^  King  Jcboiakim;  so  little  of 
order  and  regularity  is  there  in  the  making  up  of  this  hook. 
After  this  there  follow  various  predictive  discouraes  deli- 
vered by  Jeremiah  at  various  and  uncertain  periods  con- 
cerning other  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  others,  ending  with  an  awful 
denunciation  against  Babylon,  in  which  the  utter  desolation 
of  that  great  and  flourishing  city  is  predicted,  and  the  return 
of  the  people  from  their  long  captivity.  The  prophecy  of 
the  utter  abohtionofBabylon,sothatitS8itoshould  become 
a  place  for  the  abode  of  wild  beasts  of  tho  desert,  is  very 
remarkable. 

The  sacred  books  contain  no  later  information  concerning 
the  prophet  than  that  be  was  among  those  who  went  to 
Taphanoes.  But  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  relate 
of  him  that  he  was  atoned  to  death  by  his  countrymen  in 
Egypt  for  preaching  gainst  their  idolatry. 

Two  very  different  accounts  are  given  of  the  occasion  on 
which  he  wrote  the  book  of  Lamentations.  The  old  opi* 
nion,  after  Josephus,  was  that  it  was  written  on  the  drath 
of  King  Josiah:  but  the  later  and  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  it  isabewailing  oftheloiitstate  of  Judnawhenithad 
suffered  so  dreadfully  from  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  a  very  tender  and  pathetic  poem,  consisting  of  five 
portions, .  or,  as  they  may  be  considered,  distinct  elegies. 
The  structure  is  very  artificial,  the  successive  stanzas  in 
each  of  the  elegies  beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet taken  in  order.  Some  of  the  Psalms  are  also  in  ui«r 
structure  of  this  fbrm. 

Some  panoos  have  imagined  that  they  see  in  the  style  of 
Jeremiah  proofe  of  original  rusticity.  There  are  not  the  dig- 
nity and  splendour  of  Isaiah,  hut  there  are  great  beauties 
peculiar  to  this  prophet,  whose  provitioe  appears  rather  to 
be  the  expression  of  grief  and  concem  tnan  of  glowing 
indignation. 

JERICHO.  [Syria.] 

JERICHO,  ROSE  OF.  is  the  popular  name  of  a  plant 
called  by  bounists  Anastatica  Hierochuntica.  It  is  a  native 
of  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East  and,  when  alive,  U 
a  small  inconspicuous  annual,  with  branches  regularly 
spreading  round  the  centre.  When  it  dies,  these  branches 
curl  up  BO  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ball,  and.  the  root  decaying, 
are  blown  about  in  the  dry  weather  which  succeeds  their 
short-lived  growing  seaaon.  If  at  that  time  they  are  placed 
in  a  wet  situation,  their  hygrometrical  properties  cause  them 
to  unfold,  and  to  assume  something  the  appearance  of  a 
rose,  a  simple  phenomenon  to  which  the  people  of  the  East 
have  attached  the  feble  that  the  plant  first  blossomed  at  the 
moment  when  our  Saviour  was  bom,  and  that  now,  if  put 
into  water  when  labour  commences,  it  will  indicate  by  its 
expansion  the  progress  of  parturition,  and  will  finally  ex- 
pand when  the  child  is  bom.  The  Jews  call  it  Kaf  Haiyanif 
or  St.  Mary's  Flower. 

JEROME,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  accounted  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Latin  Fathers 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
la^fuages. 

His  »ra  was  ftrom  a.d.  340,  dwut  which  time  he  was 
born,  to  Ajt.  420.  in  whieh  year  he  died.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pannonia,  but  came  early  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
under  the  grammarian  Donatus.  When  be  had  received 
baptism  in  token  of  his  professing  the  Christian  faith,  be 
entered  upon  a  long  course  of  travel.  He  visited  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  some  time,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  Thraoe, 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  When  he  was 
about  thirty  he  began  to  be  noted  for  his  theological  know- 
ledge. In  a  retirement  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself 
in  Syria  he  was  disturbed  on  a  suspicion  of  the  want  of 
perfect  soundness  in  the  faith.  This  determined  him  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language  as  the  best  means  of  enabling  him  to 
understand  the  Scriptures  i^fatly,  not  only  of  the  Old,  but 
also  of  the  New  Testament  In  ajx  3ftSL  he  returned  to 
Rome,  having  spent  some  ^^j^^  ^^^f^fj^^g^P?  *"* 
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ny,  irbm  at  that.  t»M  lived  St  Gregory  of  Natianiiui 
a  alelnuted  preacher.  At  Rome  be  hecame  secretary 
to  Pope  Damasus.  There  appear  to  be  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  Jerome  at  this  period  which  are  not  cleared 
up.  It  19  however  eei'tain  that  Sericius,  the  successor 
of  Ikmasus,  had  npt  the  same  esteem  for  him  which 
Damasus  had,  and  that  Jerome  left  .Rome  and  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  Thuo  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem. 

In  this  retirement  he  employed  himself  in  writing  on  the 
questions  which  the^i  diviaed  the  opinions  of  Christians, 
and  here  it  is  believed  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty  yean. 

Many  of  the  writings  of  Jerome  are  oome  ^wn  to  us. 
Severalof  them  are  merely  controrenial ;  but  there  areothers 
of  a  more  sterline  and  lasting  vftlne.  These  are,  his  treatise  on 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  elder  Christian  Fathers,  and 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  the  Gtospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  But  what  jaay  be  regarded  as  his  greatest 
work  is  a  translation  of  the  books  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  which  translation  has  been  always 
nigbly  valued  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  which  is  that  known 
in  the  Church  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  a  question 
amongst  the  learned  how  far,  and  whether  at  all.  he  embo- 
died  an  older  Italic  version  in  his  translation.  If  it  was 
the  first  e^ori  at  bringing  the  Scriptures  within  the  t;each 
of  the  ^eat  multitude  who  knew  no  other  language  but 
ihe  Latm,  it  was  a  great  and  noble  work,  which  ougi  to 

glare  its  author  high  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
iishopk  Warburton  says  of  Jerome,  that  '  he  is  the  only 
fother  that  can  be  called  a  critic  on  the  sacred  writings,  or 
who  followed  a  just  or  reasonable  method  of  criticising.'  A 
treatise  of  his  was  one  of  the  first  books  printed  in  England. 
The  best  edition  of  bis  works  is  that  of  Vallarsius,  in  I'O 
folio  volumes,  printed  at  Verpna,  1734 — 40. 
JEROME  OF  PRAGUE.  JHuss.} 
JERSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  about  18 
miles  south-east  of  Guernsey,  measuring  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  nearest  points  of  the  two  islands:  between  49° 
9'  anjt  49"  16'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  68'  and  2"  14'  W.  long.  Its 
form  approximates  to  a  quadrangle,  having  its  udes  racing 
the  four  cardinal  ^ints.  Ite  greatest  length  from  east  to 
vest  is  about  13  miles;  its  greatest  br^dtb  from  north  to 
south  about  7  miles.  Of  its  area  we  have  no  account:  the 
population  in  1831  was  36,6S2.  .  . 

The  surface  of  the  island  has  a  gradual  slope  fVoitt  north 
to  south.  On  the  north  side  the  coast  is  abrupt,  rising  to  the 
height  commonly  of  100,  sometimes  of  200  feet,  and  nhikeh 
b)  a  succession  of  smaU  bays  and  coves,  one  of  ^hicb, 
Bouley  or  boulay  bay,  baa  been  several  times  silrv&yed, 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  naval  station,  for  Which  its 
easy  access  and  good  anchorage  seemed  to  offer  consider- 
able fiicilities.  A  pier  on  a  limited  scale  has  be^n  erected 
here  by  ihe  States  of  Jersey.  On  InS  east  kide  of  the 
island  are  iwo  ba^  St.  CaUierine  on  the  taorth-east,  whert> 
the  coast  is  abrupt ;  and  Grouville  on  the  sohth-eAst,  with 
a  low  shelving  beach.  On  the  west  side  is  the  wide  shallow 
bay  of  St  Ouen,  with  a  shelving  sandy  beach,  skirted  in 
nearly  all  its  extent  by  ledges  of  rocks.  Oil  thd  south  side 
of  the  island  the  character  of  the  coast  Is  less  uniform:  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  bays  of  St.  Aublit  and  St.  Brelade 
it  is  low  and  shelving,  i^ith  a  broad  belt  of  sand  nearly  a 
mile  wide  in  St.  Aubin's  bay,  and  dry  at  lowwater.  The  head- 
lands at  the  south-west  point  oF  the  island,  and  between 
the  before-mentioned  bays,  are  lofty  and  abrupt;  between 
St  Aubin's  bay  and  the  south-east  pditit  of  the  bland  the 
coast  is  low,  but  skirted  by  extensive  ridges  of  rocks.  St 
Aubin's  bur,  on  which  stand  the  towns  St  St  Helier  and 
St  Aubin,  is  the  most  frequented ;  bui  most  of  the  ba^a 
afford  anchorage. 

Groups  of  Acks  shrround  the  island  at  various  distanbet 
from  it;  there  are  also  many  hanks  and  shoals. 

The  surfoce  of  the  island  is  ev^rywheiQ  tindulating. 
The  valleys  generally  run  from  tiorth  to  south ;  they  are 
narrow  at  the  north  end,  where  the  high  ground  forms  an 
almost  unbroken  bill,  and  grow  wider  as  they  appttKich  the 
southern  coast  where  they  expand  into  several  flats  of 
good  pasture  land.  A  few  valleys  opeh  to  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  island.  The  principal  watsr-couMris 
flow  from  north  to  south ;  thef  are  more  considerable  than 
from  the  sixe  of  the  Islaiid  would  be  supposed,  And  serve 
to  giwi  motion  to  several  miUk  The  valleys  watered  by  Uiese 
itcw&uarB'ttrilb  in  bMtttjr  u  «t»d,  potftiUAgio,  oitthtt^ 


a  tinkling  stream,  and  glimpse*  of  the  sea  oan  make  thaw.* 

(Inglis's  Charmel  Islands.) 

The  high  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  consist* 
for  the.  most  part  of  granitic  rocks;  the  southen^part.of  a 
mass  of  schistose  rocks  incumbent  upon  thein.  Tiie  high 
rocks  which  ^retch  away  to  sea.  all  round  Jersey  seem  to 
be  of  granitic  formation.  The  rocks  along  the  northern  coast 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  sienite ;  they  present  perpen- 
dicular faces  to  the  sea,  and  are  everywhere  intersected  by 
perpendicular  veins  running  north  and  south,  which  have 
formed  many  remarkable  caverns,  where  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  ^tioD  of  tlie  sea.  The  sienite  is  quarried  on 
the  northern  coast  Upart  of  the  stottb  is  used  on  the  island, 
part  is  exported  to  Gueniaey  and  England,  and,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  France.  No  metallic  traces,  except  of  iron,  have 
been  observed  in  Jersey  ;  the  schisituse  rocks  have  not  af- 
forded any  slates  for  economical  purposes;  nor  does  the 
island  yield  any  lime.  Jeriiey  was  until  of  late  years  til 
provided  with  roads,  for  the  old  roads,  thoui^h  numerous, 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient  The  new  roads,  which  are 
also  numerous,  are  wide  and  well  constructed,  and  traverse 
tbe  island  in  many  directions. 

The  climate  of  Jersey,  fromit^i  insular  situation,  is  milder 
than  that  of  other  places  under  the  same  latitude,  and  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  any  part  of 
England.  Snow  and  conlioued  frost  are  rare,  but  there 
much  rain,  and  tbe  dews  are  very  heavy.  High  winds  are 
prevalent  and  violent ;  gales  frequently  blow,  especially  from 
the  west;  a  perfectly  calm  day  even  in  surumer  is  rare. 
The  predominant  diseases  are  rheumatism,  chieKy  chronic, 
liver  complaints,  indigestion,  dropsy,  bypochondriasis,  and 
remittent,  typhoid,  and  intermittent  fevers.  Rheumatism, 
tbe  most  prevalent  disease,  is  ascribed  to  tbe  hudiidity  of 
the  atmusphere. 

The  state  of  agriculture  iii  Jei-gey  is  backward,  which  is 
partly  owing  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  arising 
from  the  custom  of  gavelkind.  Rents  are  about  4/.  10*. 
per  English  acre  for  the  average  of  good  land,  and  above 
bl.  for  the  best.  The  expenses  of  the  farmer  are.  bowevet 
light,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  great  Wheat  ia 
the  priticipal  grain  crop ;  barley  is  grown,  and  Sofne  oats  ; 
parsnips  are  extensively  grown  ahd  used  fbr  &ltenlng  hogs 
and  bullocks.  Potatoes  for  exportation  Are  widely  and  in- 
creasingly cultivated.  Lucetne  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
crops.  A  considerable  portion  bf  the  land  Is  laid  out  in 
orchards :  the  apples  dre  converted  into  cider,  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  produce  o^  tbe  island ;  then  follow 
potatoes,  lucerne,  tihd  wheat  The  principal  manure  ia 
vraic  or  sea-weed,  either  fresh,  or  after  it  has  been  burnt 
fa'c  fli^l ;  fVeSh  vhiic  is  ^refetr^  for  land,  vraic  ashes 
for  other  crops.  Fallows  are  sSldom  seen.  The  ^heat  har- 
vest commences  about  theb^inningof  Ailgu^t  The  com- 
mon English  fhiits  afe  t-aited  tn  Jene^,  and  the  ihdlon  iad 
tbegrape  grow  in  the  op6n  Alt. 

The  eow  Is  an  object  of  gteat  Attention  ih  Jeriey.  The 
breed  is  onfe  vatiet^  of  that  known  in  England  at  the  Al- 
dernev,  but  is  considered  to  be  deteriorating.  Jersey  butter  la 
in  high  esteem ;  and  ^reat  quantities,  fresh  and  salt  arB 
exported.  A  fbw  sheep  are  kept  oVily  by  the  poorer  claases 
who  have  right  of  common.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
horses :  the  breed  was  crossed  with  the  CoSsack  horses  dur- 
ing the  stay  of  some  Russian  troops  in  the  island  in  the 
year  ISOO.  Of  game  there  ate  the  hare  and  the  tabbit  and 
the  red-legged  partridge.  Toads  are  nutnetods,  as  well  as 
shakes  and  lizards.  ThS  fish  caught  ih  the  island  tue  siml 
lar  to  those  of  Guernsey.  [Gubrnsby.] 

Jersey  is  divided  into  twelve  tmriiheb.  The  parishes  are 
subdivided  into  *  vintaines '  ('soi^'},  supposed  to  be  so 
called  ftofn  having  originally  ebntained  twenty  houses.  Of 
these  vintaines  there  an  frwn  two  to  ^  in  each  parish,  and 
hi  all  fifty^two. 

There  ar6  three  toiirns  in  the  island,  St  Helier  and 
St  Anbin  [Atmm,  St.],  both  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Aubih, 
and  Ootey,  on  the  east  coast  St.  Helier  is  toward  Ihe 
south-eait  poibt  of  the  bay,  and  fronts  the  ma.  In 
external  appearance  it  is  much  on  a  level  with  English 
country  townl  of  the  sante  i\±t ;  except  that  the  famperts 
of  t'ort  Aegent,  oVtittoppihg  the  buildings,  give  to  the 
place  the  appearance  of  a  tmtltinental  town.  The  houses 
in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town  are  ijhiefl^  inhabited 
by  the  afaopkeepen ;  those  in  the  outskirts,  extending  to  thci 
ibot  and  up  ttie  dopes  of  tbe  surtouading  heigfatii,  sto 
tMMoted  bjrtlu  mora  opotetit  aenhiuit^  aad  Jby  tto  nn- 
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■omu  Bi^jlish  naidants,  af  vbom  there  are  conputed  to 
hi  3000  in  the  ialuid,  many  of  them  hall-pay  ofBcen  and 
tkur  frmSiea.  Some  of  the  new  streets  in  the  outskirts 
sn  mgidar  and  «dt  bnilt.  and  have  open  spaces  and  oma- 
■anted  nrdeu  gnnmd  in  front  of  tnem.  The  prinetpal 
puUie  boildinn  are,  the  old  church,'  two  of  tiw  ohapels,  the 
tbeatre,  and  the  ^aol ;  of  these,  only  one  of  the  chapets, 
built  in  tba  Gothic  style,  vai  the  portieo  of  the  dwatre,  have 
say  claim  to  architeotural  design.  The  market  is  almost 
aneqoalled  in  the  season  fiv  its  display  of  garden  produce. 
Tbe  Royal  Square  is  an  open  space,  flexed  with  smooth 
straes,  surrounded  by  the  principal  book-shops,  newspaper 
offices,  reading- ruoms.  the  COurt-Douse,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
apal  hotels.  There  are  two  ftirtresses :  Blixabelh  Oastle  on 
t  rock  in  the  bay  opposite  the  town,  which  would  be  insu- 
lated at  high  water  but  for  a  narrow  causeway  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  tides  between  the  castle  and  the  shore ; 
and  Fort  Re^nt,  a  strong  fortification,  commanding  the 
town,  of  considerahle  strengthi  but  inadequate  accommo- 
dation. Hie  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piera  jutting  out 
into  the  bay  at  the  south  end  of  the  town. ' 

Gorey  is  in  Grouville  parish,  and  on  GronviUe  Bay.  It  is 
bnilt  partly  close  to  the  sea  and  partly  on  the  height  which 
rises  toward  Mont  Orgueil  Castle.  The  importance  of  Gorey 
depends  on  its  oyster  fishery,  in  which  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boats,  half  of  them  belonging  to  the  island,  and 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  sailors,  are  employed,  besides  a 
ttnusand  peraons,  chiefly  women  and  boys,  who  are  engaged 
in  matters  connected  with  the  fishery.  The  lai^r  oystora 
«Te  sent  to  St.  Helier  for  sale,  the  smaller  are  sold  and 
transported  to  the  English  oyster-beds.  The  produce  of  this 
fishery  is  supposed  to  brine  to  the  island  20.000^  or  38;000/. 
per  annum.  In  the  neighbourtwod  of  Oorey  is  Mont  Oi^ 
gueil  Castle,  once  the  principal  fortresa  of  the  Island,  on  a 
Hsdland  between  St.  Catherine's  and  Grouville  bays.  Its 
eomnuoiding  aituation  on  a  rocky  headland  jutting  into  the 
•oa.  and  commaDding  a  flue  land  and  sea  viei^,  and  its 
nassive  walli^  in  many  parts  yet  entire  and  mantled  with  ivy 
to  lhar  very  summits,  render  it  a  picturesque  and  striking 
objecL  It  was  the  place  of  confinement  of  Pryniie,  and  the 
iKidence  of  Charles  11.  during  part  'of  his  exile. 

The  othet  places  in  the  island  are  mere  hamlets,  grouped 
Rnind  the  ohurehes  of  the  several  parishes  or  scattered 
■long  the  coast  Scattered  over  the  island  are  the  antient 
■nanor-houaes,  and  there  are  several  modern  villas,  espeoi- 
•Oy  neu  the  towns.  Bvexy  house,  and  cottage,  no%  in  a 
■treet,  has  ita  garden.  Myrtles,  hydrangias,  and  various 
otbu'  plants  which  in  England  commonly  require  shelter, 
gnw  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air- 

The  chnrchea  an  of  various  dates,  but  all  of  considerable 
ntiqui^ ;  their  situation  is  in  'general  well  chosen,  hut 
Ibey  present  no  particular  architectural  beauties. 

Milch  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  society  and 
the  constitution  of  the  local  government  in  Guernsey 
[Gtisxnsby]  will  apply  to  Jersey.  The  spirit  of  indepen- 
deaoe  is  very  generally  diffused ;  industry,  the  love  of  gain, 
ud  a  ihigality  degenerating  into  penuriousness,  are  cha- 
ncteristics  of  the  island  character.  The  'common  diet 
UBong  the  forpiers  and  country  people  is  '  soupe  ft  choux,' 
^  'soupe  ft  la  grai»se,'  made  by  boiljng  together  cabbage, 
•M,  and  ppt^toes ;  f^ometipies,  but  rarely,  p  little  meat  is 
■dded,  and  parsnips  turnips  are  substituted  for  potatoes. 
Cider  is  the  common  drink.  This  me^pip  diet  has  probably 
vootdbuted  tq  a  ^etmontion  of  Uie  inh^itanta  both  in 
Uatur^  and  appearance. 

The  states  of  Jersey  qopsist  of  the  governor  and  the 
iwiUy  of  the  royal  court,  both  appointed  by  the  cfown ;  the 
tweWe  judge*  of  the  royal  court  (the  court  of  judicature  for 
the  isl^d  in  civil  and  criminal  ^ases),  fleeted  to  office  for 
by  tbe  suffrage  of  the  rate-payers ;  the  rectors  of  the 
pwiibei^  appointed  to  theif  livings  by  tpe  goyerpor ;  aud 
toe  twelv^  constables  elected  every  three  years,  one  for  each 
parish,  by  the  inhabitants.    The  officers  of  the  crowQ  have 
Wd  cap  speak,  but  nq>  vote.  ('OcaL  po^ties  engross 
p  gteat^t  attention,  party  spirit  n&»  furiously,  and 
<t  fer)  unfavourable  effect  on  the  constitution  of  the 
?^  opurt,  4>B  judges  of  which  are  appoii^ted  by  popu- 
W  mJp[W9,  ^4  generally  after  a  vehement  par^  stiug- 
Pft      ■  ■  " 

.  ^  dean  of  ifxveij,  who  is  appoipt^  by  (he  firowp  and 
Ui'W  wctw  of  D«P  pf  th«  twelve  pan^o?.  iH    the  h>ad 

wiintiof  titfi  vmA,  m  bpl4«  f  HMfitv^i  cop^t,  from 

*«<nflieia  is  an appeil  to  the seeof  l^iOfM^f*  V^'^. 


livings  are  all  small  (the  great  titbat  gstng  to  the  onvs), 

and  there  are  ho  pluralitiBs. 

Then  are  tvo  antisnt  efaarteved  schools,  vith  inadequate 
andawments ;  one  of  tham,  that  of  fit.  Anastsie,  has  no 
scholars,  and  the  othMr,  that  of  St  Manelier.  is  in  a  Ian* 
Buishit^  stats.  Hun  aw  hoiravw  a  National  School  at 
St.  Helier,  some  parish  schools  with  slender  endowments, 
and  several  private  seminarias  and  Sunday  schools.  Ele- 
mentary inat^tion  is  very  awerally  difl^ied,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  child  in  tbe  island  vho  ia  not  at  school.  Thece 
is  an  island  *  hospital'  or  poorfaouse,  but  without  any  gene- 
ral medical  or  edueational  departments,  and  every  way 
inferior  to  that  of  Ouemsey.  [GuxaifSBV.]  There  are 
several  newspapers,  some  in  Fnnch  and  others  in  English: 
they  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  par^  interests,  and 
much  seasoned  with  personalities. 

The  trade  of  Jersey,  owing  to  theprivil^as  possassed  by 
tiis  islanders,  is  vary  considerable.  Ilie  agneultwal  pcoduoe 
of  the  island,  potatoes,  apples,  cider,  butter,  com,  and  other 
live  Btoek.  are  sent  to  England ;  the  arMcl««  required  for  tbe 
consumptioQ  of  the  island  being  in  a  oonsidorable  d^ne  sup- 
plied from  Franca.  Foreign  wneat  is  made  into  biscuit,  and 
foreign  leather  into  hoots  and  shoes,  and  exported  to  the 
British  colonies  as  'Jersey  manufacture;' and  vessels,  which 
are  admitted  to  register  as  British,  ace  built  with  foreign  ma- 
terials. The  shipping  belonging  to  the  island  has  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  2l,U0Q,  beside  300  Urge  boats. 

Tbe  general  history  of  the  Channel  Islands  has  been  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  [Gukrnsby.]  Jersey,  the  Cnsarea  of  the 
Bomans,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Augia.  In 
tbe  rei^  of  Edward  III.  this  island  was  attacked  by  Du 
Gueacbn,  constable  of  France,  hut  the  arrival  of  succours 
ftnm  Bn^nd  prsvanted  him  ftom  succeeding.  In  tha  war 
of  the  Closes  it  was  attacked  by  a  Nonoan  buron.  Piene  da 
Brese,  avowedly  fiir  the  Lancastrian  party,  but  really  for 
the  French  king.  After  holding  part  of  the  island  for  a 
time,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  Henry  VIL.  while  earl 
of  Richmond  and  an  exile,  and  Charles  II.,  while  an  exi^, 
both  belore  and  after  his  fother's  death,  found  refuge  in 
Jersey,  which  was  held  for  Charles  by  the  valour  and  con- 
stancy of  Sir  Greorge  Carteret  until  token  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  Admiral  Blake  and  General  Haines. 

During  the  first  American  war.  Jersey  was  thrice  at- 
tacked. The  first  time  (May,  1779)  was  by  an  armament 
with  a  land  force  of  dQOO  or  6000  men,  under  tha  prince  of 
Nassau ;  but  the  itftampts  to  land  wore  reipulied.  In  the 
second  attack  lha  French  fleet  was  attaefced  and  destroyed 
by  Sir  James  Wallace.  The  third  attack  was  in  December; 
1780,  when  die  Baron  de  RuUecourt  landed  with  700  men, 
took  possession  of  St.  Helier,  and  mule  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Major  Corbet,  prisoner,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a 
capitulation.  The  British  troops  and  island  miliiia,  under 
Major  Pierson,  next  in  command,  r^sed  to  recognise  tbe 
capitulation ;  and  attacking  th^  French,  killed  RuUecourt, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  and  obliged  tbe  rest  to' 
surrender.  Major  Pierson  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the 
attack. 

JERSEY,  NEW,  one  of  the  republics  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America,  extends  from  38"  5^  to  41°  21'  N.  kt., 
and  from  74°  to  Jt"  45'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  south  to 
north  is  170  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  46  miles.  lu 
surikce  is  estimated  at  7870  square  miles,  which  exceeds 
that  of  Wides  by  400  square  miles.  Delaware  river  and 
bay  divi^  it  on  the  west  from  the  stales  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  and  the  Hudson  river  on  tbe  east  for  a  short 
distance  from  New  York.  An  imaginary  line,  4ft  miles 
long,  forms  ito  northern  boundary  towards  New  York-  On 
the  east  and  south  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  uid  Dela- 
ware Bay. 

About  one  half  of  its  surface,  including  all  the  country 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Bordentown  on  the  Delaware 
river  to  Shrewsbury  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  so  level  that  ii 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  watershed  between  the  streams 
which  foil  into  tlw  ocean  from  those  which  emp^  them- 
selTes  into  D^ware  Bay.  All  this  tract  is  wvered  with  a 
sea-sand  allnnuni,  and  parts'  of  it  ar«  complexly  barren. 
The  western  shores  along  Delaware  bay  ara  covered  with 
salt-marshes,  whieb  produce  a  coarse  hay.  Along  its 
eastern  shores  there  is  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  and  low 
island^  aimifisr  to  those  abng  tbe  coast  of  the  two  Caro- 
linas ;  but  the  inlets  by  which  those  islands  are  divided  an 
deeper  atad  nxva  spaemns,  ud  vassels  of  moderate  draugltf 
esn  adtst  tha  portsvf  fliaat  EB|^l0t(lHi;4Jttla.Bmfa*faour 
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Bwnegat,  Tomsbay.  and  Shark  Inlet  Ninth  of  the  line 
drawn  from  Bordentown  to  Shrembury  the  country  is 
hilly,  but  the  hills  are  of  modetmte  elevation,  and  the  wide 
TBlleyi  between  them 'have  a  good  louny  soil.  At  the 
eMt«m  ettrcmity  of  this  tract,  and  immediately  on  the 
sea-shore,  are  the  Nevmink  hilli,  which,  though  only  281 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  the  higheet  eminences  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  fhim  Florida  Cape  90'  N.  Ut)  to  thit 
point  (40°  25')-  The  hilly  tract  eovers  somewhat  more  than 
one-fuurth  of  the  sur&ce  of  New  Janey.  The  most  nor- 
thern portion  is  divided  between  a  marshy  and  a  moun- 
tamous  tract:  the  former  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  riv«r 
Hudson,  and  extends  about  10  miles  from  them  on  an 
average;  it  is  of  moderate  fertility.  The  mountainous 
tract  occupies  the  remainder,  and  contains  two  ridges,  which 
traverse  the  north-western  comer  of  the  state  in  a  direction 
south-west  and  north-east.  The  southern  chain  is  called 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  northern  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tains; in  the  Tatter  is  Sbooley's  Mountain,  UOO  fbet  sd>ove 
the  sea.  These  ridges  are  mostly  covered  with  finest  trees, 
and  the  country  between  them  has  a  good  soil. 

l*he  large  rivers  of  this  state  are  those  which  constitute 
itA  boundary,  the  Hudson  [Nbw  York]  and  the  Delaware 
[Dblawarb}.  a  canal  has  been  cut  between  these  two 
la^e  rivers,  called  the  Morris  canal,  which  traverses 
the  northern  districts  of  the  state.  It  leaves  the  Delaware 
at  Philipburgh,  opposite  Easton,  and  runs  in  the  valley 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Kittatinny  Mountains 
north-eaat ;  it  is  then  carried  through  a  depression  of  the  first- 
mentioned  ritljFe,  and  along  the  Padsaik  river  eastward  and 
southward  to  Newark ;  it  then  crosses  that  river  and  passes 
through  the  marshes  to  Jersey  city,  oppositeNew  York,  where 
it  joins  the  Hudson.  Its  length  is  somewhat  more  than  100 
miles.  Among  the  minor  riven  the  Rariton  is  the  largest.  It 
traverses  the  nilly  district  and  fklls  into  Amboy  Bay,  which 
is  a  good  harbour  fbr  vessels  of  middling  sise.  The  Rariton 
is  navigable  for  16  miles  from  its  mouth.  Nevark  Bav  also 
receives  the  Hackensack  and  the  Paasaik,  of  which  the 
former  is  navigable  for  16,  and  the  latter  for  about  10  miles 
from  jts  mouth.  The  Maurice  river,  which  empties  itself 
into  Delaware  Bey  not  far  from  Cape  May,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  ve^ 
sels  of  100  tons  to  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  its  embou- 
chure. 

The  difference  in  climate  between  the  southern  and  nor- 
thern districts  is  very  great,  and  depends  mainly  on  the 
difference  of  elevation.  The  level  sandy  plains  of  the 
soulhem  districts  approximate  to  the  temperature  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  and  admit  the  cultivation  of  ootMn.  while 
the  mountainous  northera  districts  experience  early  and 
severe  winter^  and  in  this  respect  resemble  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  vegetable  productions  are  seldom 
Injured  by  drought  or  excera  of  rain. 

Wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oat^  barley,  buck-wheat,  flax, 
'and  potatoes  are  the  common  crops ;  buck-wheat  is  in  very 
general  cultivation.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict is  consumed  for  the  domestic  manufactures.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  are  the  common  fruit- 
trees,  and  they  succeed  exceedingly  well.  Tlie  Jersey  cider 
is  noted  for  its  superior  quality.  In  the  mountainous  parts 
and  salt-marshes  near  the  sea-coast  great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  raised.  Sheep  are  also  kept  in  great  numbers.  The  sea 
abounds  in  fish,  and  the  inhabitanU  of  the  ooast  dative  a 
great  portion  of  their  subsistence  flrom  the  Aperies.  The 
forests  are  composed  of  oak,  hickory,  cfaeanut,  poplar,  aab, 
&c.  The  larger  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
only  the  racoon  and  the  red  and  grey  fox  abound.  Iron 
abounds  in  the  mounttunous  and  hilLy  district,  and  bog  iron 
is  found  in  the  marshes  along  the  sea.  There  is  also 
copper,  and,  in  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, ^old,  silver,  and  galena. 

The  inhabitants  amounted  in  1830  to  320,823.  The  state 
is  divided  into  14  counties  and  1 20  townships.  The  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture;  but  the 
surplus  population  has  lately  turned  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.and  in  some  brancbesaconsiderable  progress  has  been 
made,  though  the  distress  of  late  years  has  caused  a  de- 
pression. Bnides  numerous  icon-woiu,  several glass-houses, 
tanneries,  gunpowder^miUs.  and  cotton  manuftetiues  are 
established,  mostly  in  the  hilly  country,  which  is  the  most 
popnlrius. 

TVentca,  od  the  OeUwMte,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of 
Koremment,  if  aanuaflMab  with  about  4W0  inheWhmts, 


and  some  cotton  manuftetures.   The  largest  towns  are  in 

the  hilly  district,  where  New  Branswiek.  on  flie  river  Rm- 
riton,  at  tbehead(rf  tide-water,  conta.ns  8000  inhabitants^ 
and  has  aome  commerce,  and  acollu|e ;  and  Newark,  on  tti* 
Paasaik  river,  with  lUmut  1 0,000  inbabitants,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  New  York,  and  haa  manufaeturea  of 
oarriMtes,  shoes,  and  saddles.  Patterson,  on  the  Paasaik. 
which  forms  near  the  town  a  eataraet  70  feet  higjh,  is  the 
(ffincipal  manufacturing  town  of  the  state,  and  contaixw 
near  8000  inhabitants.  The  principal  articles  made  here 
are  iron  and  brass  wire,  and  ootton-cloth.  Perth  Amboy, 
situated  where  the  Rariton  fklls  into  Amboy  Bay,  has  a 
harbour,  but  only  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  state.  £loutb  Amboy.  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  has  a  population  of  near  4000.  The  towns  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Freehold,  both  on  the  eastern  shores,  have 
some  commerce,  and  each  of  them  about  5000  inhabitants. 
At  Princeton,  between  IVenton  and  New  Brunswick,  there 
is  a  college,  called  Nassau  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  establish 
ments  in  the  United  States,  and  also  a  theol^oal  seminary. 

That  none  of  the  maritime  towns  of  this  state  have  risen 
to  importance  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  rieinity  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  the  produce  of  the  country 
is  sent.  This  proauce  consists  of  live  cattle,  fruit,  iron, 
butter  and  cheese,  hams,  flax-seed,  cider  (of  whtdi  that 
of  Newark  is  the  best),  lumber,  and  some  manu&ctures. 
especially  leathw,  glass,  cotton-doth,  and  iron-ware. 

Besides  the  canal  already  described,  the  Delaware  and 
Rariton  canal,  which  is  38  miles  long,  runs  from  near 
TVenton  to  New  Brunswick.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  which  is  61  miles  long,  forms  a  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Pennnlvania  sAd  New  York,  passing  by 
South  Amboy.  The  ntteraon  and  Hudson  River  railroad, 
which  is  14  mneslong.oonneatsPatter8on  with  Jersey  ct^. 

New  Jetsey  was  Ant  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1613,  in 
those  places  contiguous  to  the  Hudson  river.  The  Swedes  ea- 
tablishedtbMnselvesberein  1628,  but  their  settlements  soon 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  supplanted 
by  the  English  in  1664.  New  Jersey  was  then  a  part  of 
New  York,  from  which  it  was  definitively  separated  in 
1736.  It  declared  itself  earlv  against  England  in  the  revo- 
lution trr  struggle,  and  published  its  present  constitution 
on  2nd  Julv,  1776,  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence Dy  the  Continental  Congress.  The  legisla- 
ture consists  of  a  legislative  council  of  14  members,  ana 
of  a  general  assembly  , of  iO  members.  The  ju^^  hold 
office  for  a  fixed  number  of  yean.  New  Jersey  sends  two 
members  to  the  senate  at  Washington,  and  six  to  the  house 
of  representatives.  (I>arby*s  View  qf  tht  VmUd  Statew, 
and  Warden's  Aecount  itfae  United  Statea^ 

JERUSALEM,  the  chief  eity  of  Palestine,  in  Syna, 
situated  in  31*  47'  N.  lat.  (according  to  Niebuhr),  3£*  19* 
E.  long. ;  38  miles  eaSt  from  the  nearest  point  (near  Ash- 
dod)  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  27  miles  west  from 
where' the  river  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  name  is  written  p^ltfTI^  hy  the  early  Hebrew  writers, 

and  QpblCh*P  hy  the  later;  and  signifies  the  abode,  or 

(according  to  another  derivation)  the  people  <if  peace.  At 
present  the  city  is  known  throughout  Westem  Asia  by  the 
Arabic  name  of  Et-kuda,  which  siniiSes  'holiness.'  By  the 
Greek  and  liatin  writers  it  is  eallra  Hieros61yma.  (Strabo, 
p.  760 ;  Tacitus,  Hist,  v.) 

As  the  capital  city  of  the  Hebrews,  and  tfae  chief  seat  of 
their  worship,  as  well  as  from  its  connection  with  the  eariy 
history  of  Christianitv,  Jerusalem  has  always  been  held  in 
great  veneration  by  both  Jews  and  Qiristians;  and,  from 
Ube  same  causes,  even  the  Mahommedans  reganl  it  with 
interest  and  respeeL  Hence  the  nunmoua  {nlgrimagea 
and  travels  which  have  in  all  ages  been  made  to  the  holy 
city,  and  hence  the  various  contests  of  the  middle  ages,  bt^ 
tween  the  European  Christians  and  Uie  Moslems,  for  its 
possession. 

Hie  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  rather  singular,  and  oflisrs 
manv  advantages,  particularly  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
which  were  probably  considered  more  than  adequate  to 
compensate  its  disadvantages  as  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan 
city,  for  which  many  think  that  Samaria  offers  a  preferable 
situation.  But  whatever  were  its  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages, the  metropolitan  character  was  fixed  to  it  b^ond 
all  possibility  of  alteration  by  the  foundati<m  there  of  the 
only  temple  for  the  formal  worshipjirfjGM  whkh  the  whoU 
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n»  site  of  Jcrosalem  may  be  described,  with  lonw  atir 
tadi;  as  u  elevated  piece  of  ground  within  a  baoin  of  en- 
doting  hois.  The  separation  between  this  spot  and  the 
ootwud  bordms  of  its  enclosure  is  well  uuirked  by  ra- 
linas  end  nllejn,  except  towards  the  nwtb,  where  the 
naianlseipBntion  of  the  site  from  the  surrounding  coantiy 
iilM  notBDod.  The  eneloeed  platform  extends  atom  1800 
jtids  from  north  to  south,  and  (in  the  widest  part)  1100 
ftto  east  to  west :  it  has  a  general  slope  from  west  to  east, 
w  that  the  town  is  frilly  displayed,  like  a  panorama,  to 
tlKae  who  view  it  from  the  east.  The  surface  of  the  plat- 
fcrm  is  uneven,  and  ends,  southward,  in  the  elevated  tmni- 
ttitioD  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of 
Mount  ZioiL  This  part  is  excluded  from  the  mAdern  city, 
ud  the  ascent  to  it  from  the  town  is  not  very  considerable,  al- 
Umigh  it  rises  high  above  the  deep  external  ravine  which  it 
mrnoks.  The  other  eminences  of  the  platform,  such  as 
Xoont  Monah  ton  which  the  Temple  stood),  and  Moimt 
ien,  an  now  aoaroely  distinguishable  as  elevations,  pro- 
Udy  fitun  the  ^dual  Ailing  up  of  the  interjaebnt  valleys. 
ijtept  at  Mount  Zion  the  general  level  of  the  site  is  below 
tint  of  the  immediately  surrounding  country ;  yet  considering 
ibat  it  is  not  very  distant  from  the  sea,  its  positive  elevation 
aboTC  the  sea-level  is  considerable.  Of  the  valleys  which 
luiTooDd  the  city,  that  to  the  east,  through  which  lies  the 
course  of  the  torrent  Kedron,  is  usually  called  the  Valley 
of  Jehosbaphat.  and  abounds  in  antient  and  modern  se- 

SDlchre<.  Beyond  it  rises  a  group  of  hills,  of  which  the 
lount  of  Olives  is  the  principal,  if  indeed  that  denomina- 
tion does  not  include  them  all.  The  southern  valley  is  nar- 
rower, with  more  abrupt  cliffs,  and  is  indeed  a  rocky  ravine, 
^^Ksring  to  have  been  antiently  quarried  to  supply  stone 
for  the  buildings  of  the  town.  Beyond  this  vallev  rises  a 
HOid  and  barren  hill ;  while  the  western  valley,  wnicb  has 
Meived  the  Scriptural  names  of  theYaller  of  Gihon  and  of 
aephaim,  ia  bounded  by  a  rocky  flat,  which  rises  to  the 
nonh,  terminating  in  a  considerable  elevation ;  to  this  the 
lame  of  Mount  Gihon  has  been  given. 

As  the  interest  of  the  spot  arises  solely  from  its  antient 
bittoiy,  and  no  remains  exist  of  the  buildings  which 
tbst  histwy  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  period  which  it 
embraces,  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing  the 
Qstural  characteristics  of  the  place,  since  they  are  un- 
ebsnged.and  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings  and 
m  ilw  histories  of  the  many  sieges  which  Jerusalem  has 
Hitained.  Some  substructions,  and  the  sepulchral  excava- 
bont  in  the  cliflb  around  Jerusalem,  seem  to  be  all  the 
'raiaias  of  antient  Jewish  works  which  can  now  he  recog- 
BMd.  unless  we  be  dispMed  to  add  the  sculptured  monu- 
iKUs  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  Zaebariab. 
_  In  the  styte  of  building  and  arraii«ement  of  streets,  there 
n  little  to  totingui^  Jerusalem  from  other  walled  and 
(t(Rie-built  Turki^  towns  of  the  same  rank.  The  attention 
of  pilgrims  and  travellers  is  chiefly  engased  by  the  sacred 
places  concerning  which  numberless  volumes  have  been 
^ten.  There  is  scarcely  any  incident  mentioned  in 
°^ture,  as  eonneoted  with  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbour- 
poosof  which  the  site  is  not  very  distinctly  pointed  out;  but 
^wt  iostanees  the  authority  of  such  mdications  cannot 
Bot  be  conndered  as  extremely  uncertain.  Very  ample 
■fcoDQis  of  all  the«e  apou  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Ut«ricus,Roger,Morison,Surius,Rochetta.and  others.  In 
ov  own  language  Maundrell  supplies  a  very  excellent  ac- 
^ot,  to  which  the  princiinl  additions  have  been  made  by 
Cwk^  Buckingham,  and  Richardson.  But  the  most  valu- 
uie  and  trustworthy  authority  for  the  dimensions  and  plan 
I^Jenisaleai  is  the  recently  published  volume  of  Niebuhr's 
*J"els.*  Hamburg,  1837. 

The  Moslems  have  appropriated  the  site  of  Solomon's 
wnple  to  their  own  worship.  The  renowned  Sakkara, 
™»  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  is  an  octangular  structure  sur- 
'"^^  by  a  dome,  and  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform 
f^with  potished  marble.  This  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
^Udnngla  (1469  feet  by  which  contains  at  its 
witberD  extremity  another  moeaueb  that  of  El  Aksa,  which 
«u  originally  the  cbundk  by  which  the  Christians  distin- 
puuied  (he  sda  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  entire  locality 
B  fully  described  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  obtained  the  sin- 
^  privilege  of  admission  to  the  interior.  But  to  the 
~°*'*iQds  of  Christian  pilgrims  who  yearly  visit  Jerusalem 
•yP**  oiject  of  interest  is  the  ohuich  which  contains  the 

"•S**  Mpttklwa  of  Christ,  to  redeem  which  flwm  infidel 


liands  was  at  first  the  raai.  and  always  the  ostensible,  objeri 
of  the  Crusades.  This  church  was  one  of  the  numerous 
foundations  of  the  empress  Helena.  As  a  whole  this  ex- 
tensive structure  takes  a  prolonged  oblong  flgure,  with 
irr««ular  extensions  in  partienlar  parts  for  tlw  sue  ol  eom- 
pFebending  the  various  spot*  connected  with  the  deadi  and 
burial  of  Christ;  for  this  diureh  is  not  only  supposed  to 
contain  the  sepulchre,  but  the  srene  of  the  Cruciflxion.  Hm 
probability  of  tbese  identifications  has  however,  on  very  suf- 
ficient grounds,  been  much  questioned  by  some  recent  tra- 
vellers. A  great  part  of  this  church  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  thirty  years  afpt,  and  has  since  been  restored  on  the 
former  place,  but  witb  inferior  matvials.  The  other  public 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  are  not  of  much  importanoe,  uid  do 
not  require  particular  notice. 

Jenualem,  as  a  whole,  is  still  a  respectable  looking  town ; 
it  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  approaching  nearest  to  that  of  a 

Suare,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  h^h  embattled  wall,  built 
the  common  stone  of  the  country — a  compact  limestone. 
It  has  seven  gates,  and  is  about  two  miles  and  a  lulf  in 
circumference.  The  population  of  the  city  has  been  lo 
variously  estimated  as  to  show  that  it  has  only  been  conjee- 
tured.  Some  accounts  rate  it  at  20.000,  or  even  h^her ; 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  estimates  and  circumstannea,  we 
should  suppose  toe  Rev.  W.  Jowett  nearest  the  truth  when 
he  states,  '  I  should  think  that  15,000  was  too  high ;  and 
should  not  be  very  unvilling  to  rate  it  at  12,000.  In  this 
calculation  of  course  the  pilgrims  are  omitted,  who  are 
crowded  into  tbe  convents,  and  fill  up  many  spaces  which 
are  vacant  nine  months  in  the  year,  augmenting  tbe  popu- 
lation  by  some  few  thousands.  He  supposes  that  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  are  Jews,  and  that  the  Moslems  are 
something  mure  tl^  one-third,  and  the  Christians  some- 
thing less. 

The  history  of  Abraham  mentions  that  *  Meldiiiedek, 
king  of  Salem.'  came  forth  to  meet  him  when  he  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings ;  and  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  tbb  *  Salem  *  was  tbe  original  of  the  city  to 
which  the  names  of  Jebus  and  Jerusalem  were  afterwards 
given.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  when  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan,  they  found  the  place  in  the  occupation  of  the*  Je- 
busites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebus,  a  son  of  Canaan,  whose 
name  the  city  then  bore.  The  lower  city  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  children  of  Judah  (.JtuL,  i.  8)  after  the  death 
of  Joshua;  but  theJebusites  bad  so  strongly  fbrtified  them- 
setvee  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they  main- 
tained tbemielves  in  posiession  of  it  till  the  time  of  David. 
That  monaroh,  after  nis  seven  years'  mle  over  Judah  in 
Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel,  on  wfaick  he  expelled 
the  Jehusites  from  Mount  Zion  and  made  Jerusalem  the 
metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  From  that  time  forward  there 
is  no  city  the  history  of  which  is  more  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  of  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  For  this  reason,  as 
Well  as  because  of  the  disproportionate  extent  which  would 
be  given  to  this  article,  we  do  not  here  notice  the  numerous 
details  which  its  particular  history  embraces.  Tbe  history 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  given  in  outline  as  a  part  of  various 
works ;  but  we  know  no  complete  and  separate  histonr  besides 
the  '  Histcny  von  Jerusalem*  (down  to  U8l)  of  Sebastian 
Brant(151B).  Of  the  Temple  there  is  a  In^  butnotvciT 
instructive  Arabian  history,  lately  translatea  into  EngUsh 
by  Mr.  Reynold,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Truu- 
lation  Socie^.  The  Travels  of  Nifdiuhr,  before  referred 
to,  contain  a  ground-plan  of  the  present  city. 

JERVIS,  JOHN.  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  was  born  at  Meafocd  in  Staffordshire.  January  9. 
1734,  0.8. ;  entered  the  navy  at  ten  years  old;  was  posted 
into  the  Gosport,  40  guns,  in  1760 ;  and  appointed  to  the  Fou- 
droyant,  80,  in  1774.  In  this  ship,whicn  was  distinguished 
for  her  discipline  and  effective  state,  he  fought  in  Keppet's 
action  in  1778  ;  captured  the  Pigaae,  French  74,  in  1782, 
for  which  he  received  tbe  order  of  the  Bath ;  and  In 
October  oi  the  same  year  sailed  with  Ii>rd  Howe  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  pranoted  to  the  tank  of  rear- 
admiral,  September  1787;  and  sat  in  J^liament  for 
various  boroughs  from  1 782  until  tbe  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  war,  when  he  sailed  in  command  of 
a  squadron  to  reduce  the  West  India  Islands,  and  captured 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  iMcia.  Attheend  of  1794 
sickness  drove  him  home.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Admiral 
of  the  Blue,  June  1. 1799,  and  in  tbe  autumn  took  com- 
mand of  tbe  Meditnmnean  flee^  with  whit 
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the  exploit  of  bis  life,  by  tnterc^pting  and  defeating 
the  Sipanish  fleet  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  F^niary  14.  i  797. 
The  disproportion  of  force  was  greater,  it  is  said,  tban  any 
modem  officer  bad  v^Dturec^  to  seek  an  encounter  with,  the 
Spaniards  faaTin;  nearly  double  our  number  of  sbips.  and 
more  than  double  the  number  of  eiins  and  wetKbt  of  metal. 
However,  Jerri^  repeating  Rodney's  method  of  breaking  the 

}ine,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  captured  four  sail  of  the 
ine.  In  this  celebrated  engaigenient  tne  services  of  Nelson 
were  p^-eminenL  The  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
it^as  of  less  importance  than  the  lustre  cast  on  the  British 
arms  by  ^  victory  achieved  against  such  odds.  Thanks, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  were  voted  by  both 
bouses  of  jparliament;  and  Sir  J.  Jerris  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  and  Baron  Jervis 
6t  Meafbrd,  and  received  a  pension  of  3000/.  Shortly  after, 
his  presence  of  Epind  anH  moral  courage  vere  severely  tried 
by  tne  breaking  out  of  a  branch  of  the  Channel  mutiny  in 
bis  fleet;  which  however  was'speedily  suppressed  byhii 
iudicioua  and  decisive  feverity.  Having  siifie^ed  for  some 
time  fhrai  ill  healthy  he  returned  home  in'l799;  but  in 
April,  1 800,  took  command  for  a  sbort  time  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  on  the  resignation  of  I^rd  Bridpbrt.  He  was  made 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  jn  February,"  1801,'  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Addington  tninistr]^ ';  *  and  having  through 
life  h^  a  sincere  dislike  of  peculation  and  jobbing,  at  once 
set  vigorously  to  cut  down  extravagant  expenditure  and  to 
reform  abuses.  This  of  course  made  him  very  unpopular ; 
and  he  was  accused  of  rashness,  and  of  crippling  tne  re- 
sources of  the  country  by  a  false  economy.  Cnarges  of  this 
sort  were  then  very  sure  to  be  made  against  those  who 

Sxerted  themselves'  to  reform  old  and  lucrative  abuses.  Mr. 
'itt  partook  of  the  dissatisfaction,  and  at  his  return  to 
office,  iit  Ijf ay,  1 804,  placed  Vfscount  Melville  at  ii^  &'ead 
of  the  Admiralty.  Earl  St.  Vincent  aeain  took  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet  in  1806,  in  Fox's  aaministration,bui  beld 
it  only  for  a  year.  His  last  apnearaDce  in  parliament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  1810,  in  the  debate  upon  the  king^s 
ipeech,  when  be  spoke  strongly  in  censure  of  th^  conduct 
of  tho  war  by  ministers,  tie  was  apppinted  Adpiral  uf  the 
Fleet  on  the  c[ay  of  George  ^V.tli's'  corronation,  July  I  d,  1 82 1 , 
and  died  March  15,  .6-23,  in  the  6oth  year  of  bis  aee. 
fiaving  no  children,  thp  earldom  became  gxtinct:  but  the 
title  of  Viscount,  by  special  grant,  descended  to  his  nephpw 
Mr.  Rickptts.  A  public  monument  was  erected  in  honour 
ef  him  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral'. 

Earl  l$t.  Vincent's  professional  characteristics  were  courage, 
eoidness^  and  decision,  amounting'  almost  to  sternness  of 
character :  Aiese.  united  with  ^eat  skill  and  indefatigable 
activity,  rendered  him  an  admirable)  officer'  He  was  very 
independent;  and  the  disposal  of  hjs  patronage,  in  which  he 
p^id  great' and  unitsual  considehitioi)  to  the  claims  of  de- 
i^ervitig  officers,  did  him  honour. 

JESUITS,  SOCI'ETAS  ^ESU,  is  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated religious  order  which  was  formed  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centiii^'.  Igpatius  or  Inigo  Loyola'was  a 
Biscayao  officer  of  noble  birth,'  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  be- 
^innine'ftf  the  reign  of  Charles  V*.  Being  severely  wounded 
in  tbe  defence  of  Pamplona,  thep  be'ii^gc^  by  the  French 
apd  the  ISTavarrase,  he  underwent  si  lo^g  and  tedious  con- 
ilneqient  preyious  to  his  Recovery. '  Loyoli^  was  a  man  of 
enthuaiaatic  mind;  he  had  been  fond  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voted to  gallantly  ap^  p^waurp;  hiit  ^ow,  in  his  forced 
retirement,  he  was  struck  with  the  precririoiisness  i^nd  fiiti- 
li^  of  those  pursuits,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
a  life  of  piety  and  religious  labour',  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming the  minds  of  his  fel]ow-'creatures  from  vanity  and 
siii.  Musing  on  this  subject,  be  conceived  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  religious  order,  which  should  be'entirety  devoted 
t^  the  four  following  objects:  1.  The  education  of  youth. 
2.  Preaching,  and  otherwise  instructing  grown-up  people. 
^.  pefending  the  Cat^iolip  faith  against  neretics  atid  unbe- 
l^y'ers.  Propagating  Christianity  among  the  Heathens 
and  other  infidels  by  meaps  of  missiunafies.'  Ignatius,  hav- 
ing begun  to  promulgate  his  views,  and  to  attract  attention 
Iqr  preaching  ag^st  the  loos?  mqtalily  o^  the  times,  fell 
under  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  imprisoned, 
but  allierwards  released-  He  then  undertook  ffeveral  pil- 
grimages, and  at  last  r^aired  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
■lui  toojL  holy  cndeia.  It  was  at  ^aris  in  1 534  tliat  he  and 
nx  of  his  friends  and  fellow-shidehts  entered  into  a  solemn 
oom^act  to  promote  Loyola'sotgect*  (he  foundatbn  of  a  new 
religious  order  TheseflrBtoompanionsand  fbllow-labourar* 


were  Francis  Xavier,  Laines,  Sataneron,  Bobadilla,  Rodri' 
guex,  and  Le  Fevre.   They  were  afterwards  joined  by  thi  ee 
more :  Lejay,  Codur,  and  Brot^et.   Ignatius  with  his  friends 
repaired  to  Home  in  1537,  where  he  laid  before  Pop* 
Paul  IlL  an  outline  of  the  institutions  and  regi;datioii«  of 
bis  intended  orderl   Loyola  l^ad  been  •  military  man,  and 
he  baaed  his  rules  upon  the  principle  of  a  strict  subordina- 
tion, carried  through  s^eral  gradations,  terminating  wifh 
ihe  prsepositus  geperalis.  or  aeneral  superior,  who  i^as  to 
have  absolute  sway  ov^r  the  wbole  Society,  and  from  whose 
decisions  there  was  to  be  no  appetd.  The  general  was  to  "b© 
subject  to  the  pope  only.   Most  of  the  old  monastic  orders 
had  a  co^iderable  sliare  of  democracy  in  their  institutious : 
they  assembled  in  chapters  and  elected  their  local  superiors, 
and  decided  uppn  other  questibos  copceming  their  commu- 
nity by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  although  they  had  also  their 
respective  generals  residing  at  Rome,  yet  their  auihority 
over  the  distant  conv^ts  of  tbe  various  provinces  was  very 
limited,   llieir  chanty  occurred  frequentlv,  ai^d  their 
generals  and  provincials  were  mostly  changea  every  thr^ 
years.  All  this  gave  them  ^mething  of  a  populu  ch^cter ' 
they  had  their  canvassines  for  elections,  tneir  personal  am- 
bition, and  intrigues.   But  Loyola's  projectea  order  tras 
strictly  fioparchical,  anil  therefore  adapted  to  be  a  more 
elective  support  to  the  Roman  see,  at  a  time  when  support 
was  most  wanted  in  consequence  of  the  spreading  of  the 
{^formation.'   Besides  this,  the  wealthier  of  the  monastic 
orders,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  employed  their  leisure  in 
scientific  and  speculative  studies,  living  retired'  and  koow- 
ing  little  of  political  affiiirs;  and  the  mendicapt  orders,  at 
friars,  had  degenerated  from  their  first  zeal^  and  had  be- 
come obnoxious  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  despised  for 
their  corruption,  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  Theprelates  of 
ihe  court  (tf  Ronie,  such  as  Bembo  and  Leb^X.  himself, 
spoke  with'  open  scorn  at  ihe  fritirs,  and  called  them  bypo- 
cjites.   Another  advantage  of  the  proposed  constitution  for 
the  Jesuits  was,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  keep  cano- 
nical hours  in  tbe  choir  like  oth^r  monks,  and  there* 
forp  had  m(>re  uninterrupted  leisure  for  study  or  busi- 
ness. 

Pope  Paul  ni.,  ^fter  deliberating  vrith  his  cardinals,  aome 
of  whom  were'  not  fovorable  to  Loyola's  plan,  approved  of 
it,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  new  order  should  be  caHed 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  that  the'memb^  should  wear  no 
monkisli  garb,  but  dress  in  black,  like  the  secular  priests, 
and  should  in  &ct  difler  essentially  from  the  monastic  orders 
then  existing.    Tbe  bull  of  the  pope  authonzii^  the  new 
Society  was  issued  in  1540,  and  in  it,  by  a'remsrkable  pri- 
vilege, the  general  of 'the  Jesuits' ipas  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  Ije  judged  fi^  and  to  alter  the  existing 
ones  according  to  time,  plsce,  and  citvumstances.  Tbe 
original '  Constitutiones'  oflgnattua  were  written  in  Spanish, 
but  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  '  The  first  edition  of 
them  appeared  at  Rome,  '  Constitutiones  Socielatis  Jesu,' 
aner  the  death  of  the  foutider,  who  expired  on  the 
3l8t  July,  1556.    He  left' also  a  mystical  ^atise  called 
''^xercitia  Spiritualia.*    At'  his  death  the  Society  was 
already  established  in  Italy,  Spain,  Fort'uffal,  ati^  Germany, 
and  had  above  one  hundred  schoote,  besicfes  numerous  mis- 
sioiiarie:j  in  the  East  and  in  Africa  and  America.  Ignatiils 
was  succeeded  as  general  of  the  Society  by  James  Lainez,  a 
man  of  more  extensive  information  anil  greater  elasticity  of 
cnamcter  than  his  predecessor.   It  i^  to  Lainez  that  tbe 
principal  share  in  framing  (He '  Constitutiones '  is  attributed, 
and  tliat  work  bears  the  impress  of  a  master  mind-   Cardi-  ' 
nal  Richelieu  said  that  it  was  a  model  of  ^ministrative 
policy.    The  Constitutiones  are  divided  into  ten  parts,  sub- 
divided into  chapters.    Part  i.,  '  pe  admission?  ad  prolM- 
tionem,'  concerps  the  mode  of  admission  of  applicants  for 
the  noviciate;  ihe  qualifications  required  in  the  applicant, 
such  as  ^ealtb,  no  grievous  deformity  or  mutilation,  or  other 
physical  imperfection;  certificates  of  good  conduct  and 
temper,  natutal  abilities,  and  fourt^n  years  of  age  complete. 
Birth.  wealth,'and  other  accidental  circumstances  are  to  be 
considered  as  null  where  tbe  physical  and'  mental  qualifica- 
tions fiiil;  but'should  they  b^  united  with  these  In  tbe 
same  individual,  they  render  him  more  acceptably  Then 
comes  a  list  of  absolute  impediiiients  io  admissioti,  such  as 
having  committed  murder,  apostacy,  and  other  grievous 
offences,  having  been  subjected  to  a  degrading  sentepfei 
having  belonged  to  some  monastic  order,  being  inarded. 
and  lastly,  labouring  under  inaanij^fHr  decided  Weakness  of 
intellect!  Defects  of  temper,  ob^Qnaw^iiiJutMiouB'  enUnn 
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or  Vinenurr  dmtum,  bang  lUTidvsd  in  debt  and 
other  eml  tioa.  an  not  absolnte  impedimentt,  but  the  eon- 
■dension  of  tfaem  is  left  to  the  diioration  of  the  geaerul  or 
et  any  of  hta  snbordiiiatefl^  te  vbom  be  may  g^ive  the 
of  admitting  pnbatipnatr  pnpib.  The  candidate,  if  ftpph)ved 
B  adminlBa  to  aAnt  probadoii,  u  a  sort  of  guest  tax  a 
fev  *«ek8  in  one  of  tile  housea  of  the  Society,  in  ordw  that 
be  may  becotbe  ack^nainted  with  the  mode  of  lifiiig.  He 
aAervarda  aisumes  the  dresa  of  the  order,  and  is  examined 
pTO|ieT  examihers  upon  tbe  numerous  points  contaiDHl 
ia  the  printed  form,  Primum  ac  Gtnerale  Exmnen  t'tk 
ammims  fta  tn  Soeietatem  Jetu  Ot^itti  peiunt  propdnen- 
Abn»  Rome,  1&58.     Should  the  examination  prove  satis- 
ftetoiy,  tbe  appHeant  is  shown  the  constitutions  and  regu- 
htiona  of  the  Society;  and  afWr  confiMsinr  himself  and 
rceemnK  the  tiBtament,  he  sikna  a  declaration  that  he  will 
oeMrre  ue  rulet  and  disdpliue  thezeoft  and  he  ia  thai 
admitted  into  one  of  the  houiei  of  second  probation,  or 
Doviciate.    Part  11^  *  Qua  ad  eos  dimittendos  pertinet,  qui 
ad  probationem  admisn  Aierunt  et  parum  apt!  ad  Soeie- 
tatem inTeniuntnr.'   Hum  «iio  daring  their  noviciate  are 
found,  after  mature  experience*  nt^t  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
Society,  on  account  of  mental  or  bodily  defects  oc  vices,  are 
to  be  dbmisBed  privately,  without  scandal  or  exposure, 
and  with  kind  advice  and  exhortations.   Those  n^ho  leav4 
of  their  own  accord  are  not  to  be  soi^ht  afleri  unl^  they 
haTe  qualitiea  whieh  make  it  desiiame  tar  the  Society  to 
retam  them.    Ftirt  iii;  '  De  iis  consemmdis  et  promo- 
vendis  qai  in  probatione  manent.*    Thift  part  treats  of 
tbe  mehtal  and  moral  diaciptint  to  which  novieefe  are  sub- 
ject; docility  and  (rfwdieiioe  an  to  be  inculcatjed,  ptide  and 
obstbiAeir  to  be  cbnquered:  it  tnats  also  of  the  iriiysjcal 
edneationf  eJeanlinessi  frholesome  diet,  proper  exercise,  &e. 
Ibe  term  of  probation  lasts  generally  two  years.   Part  iv„ 
'  Do  iis  qui  in  Sooietate  retinentur  instrueodis  in  Uteris.* 
lliife  pen  treats  ai  the  odl«es  and  seboola.  The  colleges 
hare  revenues  derived  from  donations  or  bequests  of  bene- 
Tolent  persons;  those  ctdleges  which  can  support  t^elvA 
scholan  besides  teachers  are  net  to  bollect  alms  or  reeeire 
other  eleemosynary  offerin|a.   Aftet  two  years'  probation, 
those  who  intend  to  enter  tiie  Society  are  receirea  as  sche- 
lastiei  in  one  of  the  coUeges,  and  take  the  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience.   Tbe  courses  an  humanities  and 
riwloric,  logic,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,,  metaphysics, 
and  theido^  (both  adiolastie,  and  positive  ot  d<^matio)  and 
the  study  of  the  Seriptdres.   Besides  tbe  coU^^  or  semf* 
hnries  for  tbe  Soeiejv.Uiera  anelaasesandsdioolsfor  layer 
external  pupils.    Every  ooUege  is  under  tbe  direction  of  a 
reeter,  appointed  by  Uie  generd  or  by  the  respective  pro- 
vinet^s,  and  cbMeii  from  tbe  class  ik  ooadjuton^  dud  re- 
movable at  pleasure.   The  CbristiEm  doctrine  or  Oatediisid 
ia  to  be  i«ad  and  et|dained  by  the  rector.  Subsequent 
r^ulatioBs  wen  published  at  various  times  concerning  the 
mode  of  tnstruetioo  in  the  '  Ratio  Studierum  *  of  Aequaviva, 
and  the  *  Hethodus  Docendi  et  Disoendi  a  P.  Juveneio  in 
nsura  Masistiorum  Soeietatis  Jesu,*  which  was  approved  of 
by  the  UUi  genenl  eongngation  of  theSbciety.  Another 
efaapter  tnats  of  tbe  nnivnsities  which  belong,  or  may 
belong,  to  tha  Society;  of  dw  froulties     artu  philDlophy, 
said  theology ;  of  the  examinations  and  demes,  &&  Tbe 
Society  did  not  coneem  itself  irith  the  faculties  of  law  and 
medicine.  Psrt  v.,  *  De  iis  qua  ad  admittendum  in  corpus 
Soeietatia  pertinent,'  treats  of  tbe  admission  of  sdiolan 
into  tbe  boa^  of  the  Soeietyi  either  as  professi  or  eoa^utors. 
Tbe  professt  must  ban  studied  theology  for  four  years,  and 
be  past  twenty-Ave  years  of  agb.   The  fWmula  of  the  pro- 
feasioD  ia  giveb.    The  tows  taken  on  making  profession 
befbm  fte  reverend  &ther-gener^  *  loeura  dei  tenenti,*  or 
any  other  superior  appointed  by  him,  ate  perpetual  chasti^, 
ponrtyi  obedieaee,  and  a  peculiar  eate  oi  the  education 
of  yevtfa  t  beades  which  tba  pnfessi  promise  ui  especial 
ebediencB  to  tbe  sorareign  pobtiff  With  respect  to  any 
■isaiaha  «htdi  be  asay  ssnd  Uiam  tOw  This  last  praitaisa, 
sr  vow,  is  net  made  by  the  ooa^juton.    Vk%  li,  'Oe 
lis  qm  ftditaisBi  et  ih  eoipus  Soeietatis  eooptati  sun^  qvod 
ijieiiiim  pvataas  attineti*  gives  regulationk  for  the 
■  manner  of  Uvug  in  the  pfeftsiwo  hwiaes,  whifcb,  unUke  the 
odli^aa,  can  Dei  have  any  pnperty  or  settled  innomet  but 
tbe  innwte  mnst  live  upon  the  alms  given  by  the  faithfuL 
Tbe  eoatljutors  who  an  not  employed  in  the  eulleges  as 
ncton  or  teachers  must  live  in  tbe  profiaaaed  houses  of  eha- 
rilr,  likeOei^oAksi.  Tbe  t»rfesai  tod  ^osa^futon  must 
MHiimaa  idl  diiiu  ta  Iwniitacy  ■m—immii  hor  taaa  dw 


Socie^  succeed  to  any  bf  Uieit  claimi.  Bu  t  thei  6  wen  Ao  lay 
or  secular  eUadjutors,who  took  the  simple  vowsryet  continued 
to  eixjoy  their  property,  and  lived  in  tb6  world  at  large. 
Part  viii.,  '  De  iis  qtte  pertinent  ad  admissos  in  corpus  So- 
detatisi  ad  tlroximorum  utilitatan.  in  vineam  Dtmiiu 
dUtribuendos,'  traits  of  thh  various  kfi^  of  miauonaries, 
those  sent  by  order  of  tbe  Fbpe,  and  those  sent  by  the  geiie* 
ral  of  the  society,  and  gitbs  thbm  directions,  &e.  Part  viil,, 
'  De  iis  qusB  eouferunt  ad  oomm  t[\a  dispersi  sunt  euih  sno 
capita,  et  inter  se,  mutuam  unionem,  recommends  fn- 
quent  r^poru  and  eorresp<mdence  between  the  rtotors  and 
provincials,  and  the  geiieml,  and  between  tbe  nlissionaries 
and  other  detached  fathers  with  their  respective  provincials 
or  other  superior.  &c.  Every  member  of  the  Socibty  H  to 
report  to  his  itnmediate  superior  any  misconduct  which  he 
observes  in  any  of  bis  companiona  The  general  receives 
montfab-  npbrU  fitom  tbe  provincials,  and  quarterly  ones 
from  the  superion  of  professed  houses,  the  ncton  of  col- 
&e.  These  repcnls  contain  notes  on  the  disposition, 
capaciti^,  and  conduct  of  the  individual  members,  btaides 
nenrs  and  octiumnoes  which  may  affect  or  interdst  the  body 
of  ihe  Society  or  any  part  of  it  The  second  chapter  of  this 
part  tresis  pf  the  genetal  congregations  or  npresentative  as- 
semblies of  the  Society;  and  it  begins  by  sayid^,  that  owing 
to  the  regular  and  consunt  interoourse  abd'  dirreipondence 
kept  up  between  the  general  snd  the  local  superiors,  the 
trouble  and  confusion  attbndin^  such  genenl  assembUes 
can  be  in  great  measure  avoided,  and  they  can  only  be 
necessary  either  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  general 
or  for  deliberating  on  some  very  weighty  matter  eonetfming 
the  Society!  iuoh  a«  the  dissolution  or  tnnsfer  of  its  houses 
and  colleges,  ftc.  In  the  lint  case  each  province  deputes  iia 
provincial  and  two  more  professed  membent  who  are  ehbsed 
by  a  provincial  congregation,  convoked  fbr  this  special  pur* 
pdsQ,  which  provincial  congregation  cdnsists  of  all  the 
professl  of  the  province  who  can  cotiVeniently  attbnd,  and 
those  ooa4jutoni  who  are  rectors  ef  coll^^  Ih  tbe  second 
casbi  fctr  purposes  of  deliberatibn.  tbe  fiither  provincial 
appoints  two  of  his  suberdinatesi  and  tba  genbral  may  add 
some  others,  makilkg  not  moro  tl»n  Ave  deputies  altdgether, 
for  each  province.  Part  ix.,  '  De  iis  quA  ad  caput  Soeie- 
tatis et  gubentatiouem  ah  eo  descendentem  pertinant,'  oon- 
cernft  thequaliAcations,powers.anddutiesofUieFtsapofeitus 
Generalis.  The  genenu  is  for  Ub,  resides  at  Rome,  is 
attended  by  a  monitor  and  ftva  assistants.  Fnn  hia  otden 
there  is  no  appeal :  all  an  obliited  to  obey  him  unhesitat- 
ingly ;  he  may  expel  members,  or  remove  them  wherevdr 
he  pleases,  punishments,  issue  rwulations,  tff  alter 

the  existing  ones.  Hia  power  is  in  fkct  WMolute. .  Patt  x., 
*  De  raodo  quo  eonservari  et  augeri  totum  eorpus  Soeietatis 
in  sno  bono  statu  possit,'  contains  advice  to  all  and  each  at 
the  various  classes  and  members,  recommending  strict  dis- 
cipline, obedience,  xealous  teaching  and  preaohitw ;  not  to 
seek  after  dignities  or  honours,  and  even  to  refuse  them 
unless  obliged  by  the  Pope;  strict  morali^,  .modomtam 
in  bodily  and  mental  labour,  brotherly  charity,  &c, 

Lainec,  being  seat  by  the  pope  as  ms  legate  te  the  Coun- 
cil of  Tnnt,  was  one  of  the  Mief  advocates  of  tbe  papal 
BU|HrMMey»  and  maintained,  among  other  Uiinga,  against 
the  epinibn  of  the  aKhbisbo]^  of  Granada  and  o^er  Spanish 
pnlates,  that  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  bidiops  and  their 
authori^  onr  any  particular  diooese.  is  entinly  derived 
from  the  pope,  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  ecetesiastieal 
anthori^,  and  that  he  can  give  it  or  suspend  it,  or  transfer 
it  when  he  sees  At.  Lainez  npaind  also  to  .the  Gonferonce 
of  Poisay,  in  1661,  when  he  had  to  fece  Besa,  aud  other 
Calvinist  theolc^ans,  but  his  arguments,  mixed  with  coarse 
vituperations  against  his  antagonists,  according  to  the 
polemics  of  the  a^  produced  little  efieot.  About  the 
same  time  tbe  Society,  by  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de 
IiOminet  and  after  several  yeard'  struggle  against  tbe  uni- 
ymnitf  of  Paris  and  the  Bishop  du  Belleyi  obtained  latten 
patent  fitan  Fnnds  II.  to  open  oc^^ies  and  sebooU  in 
Franei.  The  Jesuits  taught  gntiM,  and  the  uniirersit^ 
whose  oeurses of  leoturea  wen  paid  for. wasjealons  of  tbsm* 
and  attacked  them  rapeatedly  befon  tbe  ntliameut  as  an 
institution  contrary  to  the  laws  and  dangerous  to  the  state. 
But  this  being  the  time  of  tbe  great  nligious  and  civil  war 
in  France,  the  beliel^  says  DeThou,  that  ibe  J  esuils  wen  bom 
to  conquer  and  destroy  Protestuitism,  made  Uie  Pathament 
and  the  French  pnlates  wink  at  their  introduction  into  tba 
kingdom,  at  least  until  further  delibentien.  WdliamDn* 
pnt»  Ufhop  of  GlMmBBt  mo  of  tta»  CkuMOftltam, 
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eavo  them  a  houie  in  Paris  which  they  made  into  a  col- 
lege, called  the  College  of  Clermont,  and  be  bequeathed 
tlwm  alio  36,000  fon»  m  hii  will. 

During  the  war  of  the  League  the  Jesuits,  like  the  other 
raonaatio  onUrt,  vith  tlu  Sorbonne,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  showed  themariiTes  opposed  to  the  claims  of  Henri  IV. 
as  beinf;  a  hnetie.  Enn  after  the  abjuration  of  that  prince 
a  ftnatw  of  low  birth,  called  Barriire,  conspired  to  murder 
nim,  hut  was  discovered,  and  itwus  found  Uiat  a  Capuchin, 
a  Carmelite  monk,  a  curate,  and  a  Jesuit  rector  of  the 
coU^  at  Paris  were  cognisant  of  and  accessory  to  the  con- 
spiracy^ Soon  after  another  fanatic,  Jean  Chatel,  attempted 
ms  life,  and  actually  wounded  Henri.  This  young  man 
had  sti^ied  under  the  Jesuits,  but  it  was  never  proved  that 
they  had  instigated  him  to  the  deed.  It  is  true  that  amone 
the  papers  of  a  Jesuit  called  Guignard  some  satirical  and 
abusive  espmsions  agMnst  the  king  were  found,  which 
seemed  to  imply  an  apiKobation  of  the  crime.  Chatet 
was  broken  on  uw  wheel,  and  Guignard  was  hanged ;  and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  already  instigated  against  the 
Jesuits  by  the  university,  decreed  their  banishment  in  1594. 
which  sentence  however  did  not  extend  to  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  pariiaments  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  But  at  the 
end  of  1603  Henri  IV..  at  the  pressing  request  of  the  pope, 
recalled  the  Jesuits,  saying  to  the  president.  De  Harlay, 
who  remonstrated  against  this  measure,  that  '  the  Jesuits 
ought  no  longer  to  be  changed  with  the  crimes  of  the 
LMgue,  which  were  the  error  of  the  times ;  and  as  every 
st^e  thought  them  useful  in  the  education  of  youth,  he 
should  not  shut  the  door  against  them,  especially  as  he 
would  not  appear  to  mistrust  his  own  boiv  sulgeets.'  On 
the  2nd  of  Januuy,  1604,  the  parliament  of  Pant  registered 
She  king*i  letten  patent  fbr  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits. 
From  uat  time  they  remained  in  France,  where  Uiey 
neatlv  extended  the  number  of  their  collies  and  pupils, 
ihougn  always  seen  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many,  till  tneir 
final  expulsion  in  1 764.  Their  disputes  with  the  Jansenists, 
which  were  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides, 
re  meniioned  in  the  articles  Arnavld  and  Jansknists. 

The  Jesuits  found  their  way  into  England  under  Eliza- 
beth, in  whose  reign  several  of  them  were  implicated  in 
conspiracies  against  the  queen,  fbr  which  Ihey  were  exe- 
cuted. It  ought  to  be  noticed  however,  that  De  Thou, 
who  is  no  friend  to  the  Soeiehr,  states  that  the  consinra- 
tor  Parry,  who  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged  in  his  at- 
tempt 1^  a  Venetian  Jeanit,  met  at  Paris  the  Jesuit  Vntz, 
who  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  quoting 
the  opinions  of  other  learned  men  of  the  Society,  who  de- 
dared  that  no  reason,  political  or  religious,  could  justify  an 
attempt  against  the  lin  of  a  sovere^n,  however  heretical. 
This  and  other  similar  instances  prove  that  in  so  numeroiu 
a  body  as  that  of  the  Jesuits*  society  men  of  various  tem- 
pers and  opinions  must  be  found,  some  of  whom,  through  a 
strained  casuistry  or  fenatical  seal,  arrived  at  totally  dif- 
ferent conclusions  from  those  of  the  more  sober  and  more 
honest  part  of  their  community. 

In  the  reign  of  James  1.  the  Jesuit  Garnet  was  tried  for 
having  participated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  after  ex- 
hibiting throughout  his  examinaUon  a  grMt  aptitude  for 
equivoeati(»i.  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  A  fUll  in> 
vestigation  of  this  curious  trial  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
*  Criminal  Trials,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Themisuons  of  the  Jesuits  form  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  their  Society.  The  first  attempts  by  Xavier  were 
premature.  He  had  more  zeal  than  information,  and  the 
accounts  of  his  numerous  conversions  ought  to  be  received 
with  caution.  The  arms  of  the  Pbrti^ueae  efi'ected  more 
conversions  by  force  m  India  than  Xavier's  persuasion,  who 
himself  confesses  that  he  could  not  understand  nor  be  un- 
derstood by  the  natives,  though  he  cotdd  baptize  them.  In 
J^^  where  he  went  unprotected  by  a  Portugueae  fbree, 
he  fliiled ;  hat  he  served  as  a  pioneer  to  prepare  the  way 
for  others  better  qualified  for  the  task,  and  the  Jesuits 
formed  in  time  numerous  Christian  congrq;ation8  in  Japan. 
The  history  of  the  Japanese  Christiaiu,  and  their*  extermi- 
iwtiott  in  1637,  is  found  in  Bartoli,  HUtoria  della  Com- 
pagrua  di  Oetu,  *  II  Giappone,  seconda  parte  ielY  Asia ;' 
and  it  forms  a  narrative  of  considerable  interest,  written 
apparently  with  great  simplicity.  The  author  does  not  dis- 
}  guise  tne  faults  committed  hy  the  Christiaiu,  which  oontri- 
Mted  to  their  ruin. 

In  China  the  Jetaiii  were  likewin  meoeHftil,  and  thair 


establishment  there  has  been  m«e  durable.  fiartiAz*  in 
another  part  of  the  same  work,  *  La  Cina,  tena  parte  dell 
Asia,*  (rivet  an  aocoimt  of  their  settlement  in  Uut  empira^ 
andoftbeirpTOinma;  and  fUrther  infiwmation  it  fbuncl  in 
the  *  Lettres  Bmflantes  et  Curieuses.'  [Halds.  Do.]  Be- 
tween the  years  1661  and  16SI,  one  hundred  and  twentw-six 
European  Jesuits  were  empl<qred  in  the  miationsof  Cn^l■t^ 
many  of  them  men  of  information,  to  whom  Europe  im  in- 
debted for  the  first  authentic  infommtton  respecting  tli* 
internal  condition  of  that  vast  empire.  The  generals  of  tb* 
Society  chose  men  acquainted  with  mathematical  and  me- 
chanii»l  sciences,  which  they  knew  were  in  reqaest  att 
Pekin,  and  thus  they  obtained  a  footing  and  an  influenoe  at 
the  emperor's  court  which  no  other  Europeans  ha7e  ever 
acquired.  Although  persecutions  burst  out  against  tlie 
Cbristiuis  of  Ghiiu.  yet  the  Jesuits  never  entirdy  h»t  tbeik 
hold  there,  and  their  house  at  Pekin  hat  enntintud  to  exist 
till  our  own  timet.  ^Ahiot.  le  Pun.] 

From  India  Jeswt  missionariet  found  their  way  into 
Abyssinia,  whne  Pmrtuguese  travellers  had  penetrmted 
many  years  before  [Axvarxs],  but  the  Jesuits  went  forther 
into  the  country,  especially  in  its  southern  parts,  than  an  j 
other  Europeans,  either  before  or  after  them.  Paex  and 
Lobo  visited  the  sources  of  the  Bohrel  Azrek.  or  Abyssinian 
Nile,  and  Father  Fernandet  proceeded  at  for  at  Narea^ 
about    N.  lat.  [Tbllxc] 

In  Paraguay  the  J*»suits  had  an  open  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  abilities  and  principles.  Their  missionaries 
went  to  South  America  aftar  the  country  had  been  devaft- 
tated  bv  the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  hunted  the  Indians 
like  wild  bea%ta.  The  Jesuits  judged  that  the  poor  natives 
might  be  converted  by  milder  means,  and  be  made  Christ- 
ians and  happy  at  the  same  time.  They  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Spain  a  declaration  that  all  their  Indian  proselytes 
should  be  considered  fret  men.  and  that  the  Jesutts  should 
have  the  government  of  the  communities  of  converu  which 
they  should  form  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  the 
Jesuits  did  form  a  flourishing  community  of  Indian  convms 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  who  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  netween  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  they  governed  them  for  a  century  and  a  half 
in  peace  and  happiness,  keeping  them  in  the  condition  of 
docile  but  contented  pupils,  directing  their  labours,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  useAil  arts,  but  not  in  the  refinements 
or  luxuriea  of  Europe.  There  were  no  taxes  or  law-tuits  in 
Paraguay ;  each  able-bodied  man  had  a  moderats  taak  to 
perform,  and  the  produce  of  thnr  common  labour  provided 
for  the  wants  of  all.  Writtm  of  very  different  opinions,  Ray- 
nal,  Montesquieu,  Robertson,  Muratori,  Southey,  and  others, 
have  done  justice  to  the  paternal  administration  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 

Other  accounts  of  that  remarkable  colony  are  found  in 
numerous  works,  in  the  '  Letters  from  Paraguay,*  in  the 
various  histories  of  the  *  Jesuits'  Missions,'  &c  Aiid  it  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  political  injustice,  that  the  very 
benefits  which  the  Jesuits  were  imparting  to  mankind  in 
South  America  should  have  been  made  the  causeor^Hetext 
for  their  ruin.  In  1750.  Spain,  by  a  treaty  with  Pomigs!, 
tiiought  proper  to  give  up  seven  districts  of  Paiagoav  to 
the  latter  power,  in  exchange  for  a  territory  wluch  the  Fbr- 
tuguese  had  occupied  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  and  the  Sinnish  government  ordered  the  Jetnits  and 
their  Indian  pupils  to  abandon  their  homes  and  remove  to 
some  other  part  of  the  Spanish  territcaies.  The  foihers 
in  vain  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
expelling  men  fiom  the  fields  which  they  had  by  their  labour 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness ;  the  harsh  mandate  was 
repeated,  and  the  Jesuits  were  prepared  to  obey.  But  the 
natives  reAised  to  submit,  and  resisted  the  Portuguese  an.. 
Spanish  forces  which  were  sent  against  them,  and  although 
a  subsequent  change  in  the  diplomatic  rdations  of  the  tvrc 
coimtriet  left  the  Indians  in  possession  of  their  country,  vet 
the  Jesuits  vrere  folteljr  aoeused  of  having  encouraged  wluu 
wae  styled  the  rebellion.  The  Spanish  government,  after 
mature  invettigation,  acquitted  thna.  btit  the  Putugueae 
minister  Pombal,  a  harsh  and  unprincipled  man,  beneved 
or  affected  to  believe  in  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  fothera. 
whom  he  wished  to  expel  from  PcMrtugal,  because  he  was 
jealous  of  their  influence,  and  had  found  them  repeatedly  in 
the  way  of  his  plans  and  schemes  at  home.  An  attempt 
by  some  noblemen  to  muider  the  king,  Joseph  of  Portugal, 
was  charged  upon  the  Jesuits,  because  Father  Ualagrida, 
one  of  toe  Sooety.  was  the  coufou^  of  nma  tCJhb  guil^. 
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Ai  praof  however  could  not  be  obtained  against  him,  FUber 
MiMgrida  was  accused  of  heresy,  on  account  of  some  ascetic 
TiuoDary  works  which  he  had  published,  was  condemned  by 
tbe  InquisitioD,  and  executed ;  ond  in  September,  1 759,  the 
■inister,  in  the  king's  name,  gavu  an  order  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Society  from  the  Portuf^eae  territories  and  for  the 
cooflscation  of  their  property.  The  order  was  executed  with 
tbe  greatest  inhumanity  both  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the 
fttheis  bnng  shipped  off  with  indecent  hurry,  like  so  many 
•sttle,  on  board  ships  hound  for  Italy,  where  they  were 
tanded  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 

Fiance  followed  next  in  the  same  course  of  proscription. 
The  J^uits  bad  made  themselves  many  enemies  in  that 
country  hy  their  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  their  conuDvenies  witb  that  sect  had  brought 
much  obloquy  upon  th«r  institutions  and  moral  principles. 
[Jansbnish.]  Pascal,  in  his  'Lettres  Provinciales,*  had 
assailed  them  with  ridicule,  which  has  always  proved  most 
powerful  in  France.  The  parliament  of  Paris  felt  an  old 
and  hereditary  hostility  tows^s  them :  tbe  minister  Choiseul 
disliked  them  on  personal  and  political  grounds ;  he  had 
felt  and  ascertainea  that  their  secret  influence  oould  often 
ihvart  and  balance  the  credit  of  any  minister ;  besides  which, 
Choiseul  was  partial  in  a  certain  decree  to  some  of  the  free- 
thinking  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  had  no  sympathy  for 
IheSociety.  To  crown  all,  even  the  king's  mistress,  Madame 
de  IV>mpadour.  arrayed  herself  agatuat  the  Jesuits.  That 
intr^uiug  woman  wished  to  remain  at  court  under  some 
Bore  decorous  name  than  that  of  concubine  to  Louts  XV. 
She  solicited  tKe  appointment  of  lady  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  her  application  ahe  chose 
er  her  confessor  Father  De  Sacy,  a  Jesuit  who  had  a  repu- 
attOQ  for  exemplary  conduct.  She  pretended  that  she  had 
dropped  all  intercourse  with  the  king,  and  that  she  was 
really  penitenL  De  Sacy  however  did  not  allow  of  any 
equivocation :  he  told  the  lady  that  if  her  penitence  were 
sincere,  she  must  quit  the  court  altogether,  as  La  Valliere 
bad  done  under  JLouis  XIV.  The  result  ma^  be  easily 
pessed  Madame  de  Pompadour  left  the  too  rigid  Jesuit. 
Kmained  at  court,  and  from  that  moment  be»me  a  declared 
■may  to  the  order.  Thus  the  strict  morality  of  a  member 
ofthatSoeiety,  which  has  been  often  charged  with  being  too 
lu  and  accommodating,  contributed  to  its  ruin.  A  pretence 
nni  oceurred  for  effeetmg  it. .  Father  Lavslette,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  missions  in  the  French  West  Indies,  had 
been  speculating  in  colonial  produce.  His  cai^i;oes  were 
ttiied  by  the  English,  then  at  war  with  France.  Father 
Lavtlette  became  a  bankrupt  for  3,000,000  hvres.  His 
creditors  in  France  appealed  to  tbe  parliament  of  Paris, 
vhi^,  having  seen  in  toe  constitutions  of  the  Society  that 
no  individual  belooeing  to  it  oould  possess  property  on  his 
ovn  account,  considered  Father  Lavalette's  debt  as  that  of 
the  whole  body,  and  condemned  the  Society  to  pay  the  cre- 
ditors. An  immense  outcry  was  raised  against  the  Jesuits, 
|>i>d  the  parliament  in  1762  declared  that  an  independent 
pody  like  the  Society,  having  pscultar  laws,  and  beiog  all  sub- 
^  to  one  individual  residing  at  Romei  was  an  instftution 
ungerous  and  unflt  for  any  well  r^ulated  state ;  the  other 
pvliaoMnts  made  similar  declarations,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  Jansenists,  tbe  philosophers,  the  courtiers,  and  the  mi- 
Qtiter,  all  echoed  the  denunciation.  At  last,  in  1764,  by 
an  order  of  the  kin^  the  Society  was  entirely  suppressed  in 
Fnnce.  and  their  property  was  confiscated;  but  a  small 
pension  was  given  lo  the  members,  who  were  allowed  to 
remuQ  dispersed  in  the  country,  on  condition  of  swearing 
to  renounce  tbe  Society  and  its  iratitutions. 
_  Their  fall  in  Spain  took  place  three  years  later.  Choiseul 
vnid  to  have  contributed  to  it  ty  persuading  the  honest 
hut  onduloua  Charles  lU.  that  an  insurrection  which  broke 
*^t  It  Madrid  in  1766  against  the  minister  of  the  day  was 
work  of  the  Jesuits.  D*  Aran  da,  the  president  of  the 
Mnneil  of  Castile^  alnady  preposseused  against  the  Society, 
*>■  the  confidant  of  King  Charles  in  a&cting  their  expiu- 
"oo-  The  Society  was  &«red,  perhaps  more  tmtn  there  was 
B<ed,  and  everything  was  planned  against  ^em  with  the 
rWeit  seereey.  The  king  with  his  own  hand  wrote  letters 
>11  the  ^vemors  of  provinces  throughout  the  Spanish 
ttoDarchy  in  Europe  and  in  the  colonies,  which  were  not  to 
^opened  until  a  Rpecifled  day  and  in  a  specified  place. 

'^j'en  the  appointed  time  eame,  the  31st  of  March,  1767, 
w  eoUeges  uid  houses  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  Spain 
^^iQrroundedat  midnight  by  troops,  sentinels  were  posted 

ttcTory  door,  ibe  bells  were  aeeuied,  and  king's  oommis- 
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sioners  havmg  ronsed  and  asseuUed  the  respective,  com 

munities  in  the  refectory,  read  to  them  aloud  ttHuroyal  deoroe 
which  expelled  them  from  Spain.  The  members,  Inving 
taken  their  breviaries,  some  linen,  and  a  few  other  conve- 
niences, were  placed  in  carriages  and  escorted  by  cavalry  to 
tbe  coast,  where  they  embacked  for  Italy.  After  being  re- 
fused admittance  in  several  harbours,  and  kept  for  some 
months  on  board  crowded  ships,  during  which  many  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  died,  the  survivors  were  at  last  hmded  in 
Corsica. 

Similar  measures  were  executed  in  Spanish  America, 
only  with  circumstances  of  still  greater  harshness.  In 
Paraguay  the  Indians  were  amazed  and  distracted  at  ttie 
news,  and  would  have  opposed  hy  force  the  execution  of 
the  decree,  but  here  the  fothers  gave  a  noble  example  of 
fortitude  and  resignation,  which  was  an  answer  to  aJl 
former  charges  brought  against  their  Socie^.  These  men, 
represented  as  so  ambitious,  so  worldly,  so  intriguing,  so 
refractory  towards  the  civil  power — these  men,  who  in 
Paraguay  at  least  possessed  an  unbounded  influence  over 
their  flocks,  exerted  all  that  influence  to  appease  tbe  en- 
raged Indians,  and  to  induce  them  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
royal  decree.  No  more  than  9000  dollars,  about  2000/. 
sterling,  were  found  in  their  coffers. 

By  a  compromise  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  tbe  latter  allowed  a  pension  of  a  shilUng  a  day  to 
the  expelled  Others ;  but  on  condition  that  no  apology  of 
any  sort  should  be  written  by  any  member  of  the  order, 
under  pain  of  all  losing  their  pensions. 

In  the  following  year,  1768,  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies 
and  the  duke  of  Parma  suppressed  the  Jesuits*  Society  in 
their  dominions.  It  still  continued  in  the  Sardinian  and 
the  Papal  states;  hut  in  February,  1769,  their  supporter 
Clement  XIII.  died,  and  Ganganelli  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  all  insisted,  in 
very  strong  terms,  on  the  final  suppression  of  the  Society 
by  the  new  pope.  Ganganelli  proceeded  with  caution  ;  he 
took  three  yeairs  to  consider  the  matter.  He  appointed  a 
congregation  of  five  cardinals  to  examine  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Society.  At  last,  on  the  2Ist  of  July, 
1773,  the  pope  issued  a  bulC  in  which,  after  descanting  on 
the  laudable  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  on 
the  services  it  had  rendered  to  religion,  he  observed  that,  on 
many  occasions  a  spirit  of  discord  nad  broken  out  betweer 
them  and  the  other  ecclesias'-.i-al  authorities,  that  many 
serious  charges  had  been  brought  forward  against  individual 
members,  who  seemed  to  have  deviated  from  the  original 
spirit  of  their  institutions,  that,  lastly,  most  Catholic 
princes  had  found  it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  their  domi- 
nions to  expel  the  Jesuits  therefrom,  and  that  now,  for  the 
peace  of  the  Christian  world,  and  heii^g  moved  by  tbe  most 
weighty  considerations,  and  considering  that  the  Society  of 
Jesus  could  no  longer  bring  forth  those  fruits  of  piely  and 
edlQcotion  for  which  it  was  intended,  be  declared  the  said 
Society  to  be  suppressed  and  extinct  its  statutes  annulled, 
and  its  members  who  had  been  ordained  priests  to  he  consi- 
dered as  secular  priests,  and  tbe  rest  to  be  entirely  nleased 
from  their  vows.  He  allowed  those  professed  members  who 
were  old  and  infirm,  to  remain  in  the  houses  of  the  ex- 
tinct Socie^,  but  nunly  ai  guests,  without  intenfering  in 
theur  future  management,  which  was  entrusted  to  com- 
missioners. 

In  consequence  of  this  bull,  the  Jesuits  were  likewise 
suppressed  in  tbe  Sardinian  monarchy,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  in  every  Catholic  state.  Two  powers  only, 
Prussia  and  Russia,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Greek 
schismatic,  allowed  the  fathers  an  asylum  in  their  domi- 
nions, and  continued  to  entrust  them  with  the  education  of 
their  Catholic  subjects. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Portugal,  in  1759,  tbe  Society  reckoned  altwether  22*989 
members,  half  of  whom  were  priests.  They  nad  24  juo- 
feased  hwse^  669  colleges,  176  seminaries,  or  boardmg- 
houMS,  61  noviciate  houses,  339  residences,  and  27S 
missions.  Their  principal  professed  bouse,  in  which  the 
general  resided,  was  a  ya?.t  building  attached  to  the  splendid 
church  of  the  GesCi  at  Rume.  They  had  besides  the  Roman 
college  and  church  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  sune  capital,  seve- 
ral other  colleges  and  seminaries  for  boarders  of  various 
nations,  a  noviciate  house  on  the  Quirinal,  a  seminw7  unc 
college  at  Frascati,  a  house  at  Tivoh,  and  numerous  other 
colleges  and  sdiools  in  the  Papal  states.  All  these,  after  the 
suppression  aS  the  Society,  were  jentriistpd.te  >sc^^yrie»t» 
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and  professors,  but  stm  the  method  ud  tba  discipline  of 
the  Socieiy  were  in  moit  inttaneee  continued,  being  Ibund 
too  uwfiil  to  be  ebrogated. 

The  seneral  of  the  Society,  Father  Ricrt  ms  confined  in 
theoaatleof  St.  Angelcbeii^iuspeetedorstill  assuming  in 
noret  his  former  authority  over  ine  dispersed  Jesuits,  and 
■Iso^  but  apparently  without  foundation,  of  having  concealed 
iiima  belonging  to  the  Society.  Nothing  however  having 
tmnspir^  against  him,  be  was  treated  with  some  courtesy 
and  attention,  but  was  kept  in  confinement  till  his  death, 
in  November,  1775.  On  bisdeath*bed,  before  receiving  the 
sacrament,  he  si^ed  a  solemn  though  mild  protest  on  be- 
half of  the  extinct  Society,  the  ooaduet  of  which,  he  said,  to 
the  best  of  his  kaowledge,  had  not  afforded  grounds  for  its 
suppression,  nor  bad  he  himself  given  any  reason  for  his 
imprisonment:  1m  ended  by  forgiving  sincerely  all  those 
who  had  eontributed  to  both.  His  remains  were  buried  with 
•U  due  honour  in  the  church  of  the  Gesft,  unong  those  of 
bis  piedeeessors. 

After  the  Society  had  been  suppressed  for  about  30  years, 
several  attempts  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  to  re-establish  it.  Many  persons  in  high  sta- 
tions, frightened  at  the  convulsions  which  agitated  the 
world,  imagined  th%t  had  the  Jesuits  continued  they  might 
have  proved  a  powerful  means  for  maintaining  order  and 

Preventing  revolutions  by  the  moral  influence  which  they 
ad  over  youth.  It)  1801,  Pius  VII.  issued  a  brief,  allowing 
the  Jesuits  of  Russia  to  live  as  aSociety,and  to  have  colleges 
and  Mohools.  Another  brief  dated  30th  July,  1804.  allowed, 
at  the  request  of  king  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  the  opening  of 
eohools  and  colleges  by  the  Jesuits  in  tne  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Lastly,  after  his  restoration,  PiusVlI.  issued 
a  bull,  in  Angnst.  18i4|  solemnly  re- establishing  the  Society 
as  a  religious  order,  under  the  constitutions  of  Si.  I;!;nHtiu8, 
and  nnoer  obedience  to  the  general  chosen  by  it,  to  be 
employed  in  educating  youth  in  any  country  of  which  the 
florereign  shall  have  previously  recalled  or  consented  to 
receive  them  ;  and  Pius  began  by  restoring  to  them  their 
bouse  of  the  Ge^il,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  college.  The 
Je^-uits  have  colleges  now  also  in  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
Mudena.  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  like- 
wise at  Freyburg  in  Switzerland,  where  they  have  a  fine 
collie,  attended  by  pupds  from  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  France  they  had  re-introduced  themselves  in  a  kind 
of  clandestine  manner  after  the  Restoration,  upon  which  a 
great  outcry  was  raised,  and  they  were  finally  expelled  in 
1 030.  Both  the  expectations  of  their  ^ends  and  the  fears 
of  their  enemies  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated,  as  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  too  much  in  Europe  to  allow  the 
Jesuits  to  resume  anything  like  their  former  influence.  In 
Spain  Ferdinand  restored  them,  but  after  his  death  the  po- 

fiulace  of  Madrid,  excited  by  the  declamations  of  the  ultra- 
iborals  against  the  monks,  took  it  into  their  beads,  during 
the  prevaTence  of  the  cholera,  that  the  Jesuits  and  other 
monks  bad  poisoned  the  springs.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
delusion  they  repaired  to  the  convents,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  murdered  the  inmates  in  then-  cells. 
Since  that  time  the  l^ishiture  has  suppressed  all  monaaUe 
institutions  in  Spain. 

In  Russia  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  by  a  ukase  of  the 
Amjwror  Alexander,  in  June,  1817.  upon  the  charge  of  in- 
triguing and  of  making  proselytes  among  the  members  of 
the  established  Greek  church. 

The  act  of  the  10th  Geo.  IV..  c.  7,  which  is  entUled  '  An 
Act  for  the  Relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects,* forbids  Jesuits,  or  members  of  other  religious  orders, 
eommuuities,  or  societies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  bound  by 
monastic  or  religious  vows,  from  coming  into  the  realm, 
under  pain  of  being  banished  from  it  for  life ;  except  na- 
tural born  subjerts,  who  were  out  of  the  realm  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  act  Such  religious  persons  may  how- 
ewr  enter  the  Uni'ed  Kingdom  on  obtaining  a  licence  in 
writing  from  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  atate,  who 
is  a  Protestant,  and  may  stay  such  time  as  such  secretary 
ah»U  iiermit,  not  exceeding  six  months,  unless  the  licence 
ta  revoked  before  the  end  of  the  six  months.  The  act  also 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  in  any  Jesuit,  or  member  of  other 
religious  body  described  in  the  act,  to  admit,  or  to  aid  in  or 
consent  to  the  admission  of,  any  person  within  the  United 
Knigtbm  to  be  a  member  of  such  body ;  and  anv  person 
admitted  or  becoming  a  Jesuit,  or  member  of  other  such 
body  within  the  United  Kingdom,  shall,  upon  oonviotion. 
PC  bauisfaed  &om  tbt  UnlledKingdom  for  life.  It  is  how- 


ever provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  aflbot  any  rd 
gious  Mder,  community,  or  establishinent  consisting  o 
females  bound  by  religious  or  monastic  towh. 

Of  the  bitter  polemics  and  the  muliiforious  charges 
a^nst  the  Jesuits  we  have  not  space  here  to  speak  at  any 
length,  but  we  will  refer  our  readers  to  the  principal  worlu 
among  a  most  voluminous  mass  of  writings,  both  in  attack 
and  defence  of  the  Society.  The  polemical  works  on  this 
subject  are  innumerable,  but  a  good  histt^y  of  the  Jesuits 
is  still  wanted.  The  *  Histoire  G^n^le  des  J&iuites,*  by 
La  Coudrette,  is  a  work  of  considerable  research  and  exten- 
sive information,  but  the  author  was  a  party  writer  against 
tlie  Society ;  and  his  own  assertions,  whenever  they  are  not 
supported  by  authentic  proofs,  must  not  be  impliottly 
trusted.  2.  The  fomoua  *  Lettres  Provineialea.*  by  nseal, 
bad  great  success  at  the  time,  but  the  c^rgas  which  he 
hrou^t  against  the  Jeaoits,  though  founded  upon  the 
notions  of  some  individual  casuists  nelonging  to  the  order, 
cannot  in  fkirness  bear  against  the  body  of  the  Society, 
which  did  not  countenance  their  extravagant  doctrines. 
Voltaire  himself,  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  acknowledged 
this ;  and  Father  Daniel,  in  his  '  Entretiens  de  Cltandre 
et  d'Eudoxe,'  has  reftited  most  of  Pascars  arguments. 

3.  Arnauld,  a  polemical  writer  of  the  Jansenists*  party,  wrote 
*La  Morale  Pratique  des  ,1  Suites.'  in  which  also  charges 
aeainst  individuals  are  construed  into  general  chaises 
against  the  whole  Society,  and  some  real  ferts  and  docu- 
ments are  mixed  up  with  party  bitternesa  and  exaggeration. 

4.  '  Extrait  des  Assertions  dan^reuses  et  pernicieuses  en 
tout  genre  que  les  aoidiaant  Jisuites  ont,  dans  tons  les  terns, 
persevemmioent  soutenuea,  enseign^  et  publifea  dans 
ieura  livres,  avee  approbation  des  Sup£rteurs  et  G^n^ux.' 
Hiis  book  seems  to  come  directly  to  the  purpose  b^  appealing 
to  numerous  passages  extracted  from  Jesuit  writers.  But 
then  there  is  a  '  Rdponse  aux  Assertions,'  in  3  vols.  4lo.. 
1763.  in  which  the  author  of  the  previous  work  is  charged 
with  no  less  than  756  felsifications  and  alterations  of  the 
texts  quoted  by  him,  and  the  advocate  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
duces in  every  instance  the  wiginal  text  and  confronts  it 
with  the  corresponding  one  in  the  assertions.  In  order  to 
jiidge  correctly  one  ought  to  refer  to  the  original  works 
These  are  the  roost  weighty  authorities  against  the  Jesuits. 
Among  the  defenders  of  the  Society  must  be  mentioned 
*  Apologie  de  I'lnstitut  des  J68uites,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  is 
a  standard  work  in  their  defence.  Numetous  declamatory 
works  and  satirical  pamphlets  have  been  published  againat 
the  Society,  most  of  which  are  eoniemplible  in  point  of  ar- 
gument. The  femous  '  Monita  Secreta.'  or  pretended 
private  instructions  given  to  the  higher  and  most  tried 
members  of  the  order,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  spurious.  The  more  substantial  charges  brought  against 
the  Society  may  be  classed  under  the  folloTring  be^: — 
I .  Antisocial  and  immoral  principles  found  in  some  works  of 
Jesuit  casuists,  such  as  Escobar,  Mariana,  Sancfaex.  Bauny, 
Busenbaum,  &c.  It  does' not  appear  however  that  the 
Jesuits  in  general,  either  individually  or.  as  a  body,  acted 
upon  these  obnoxious  principles,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
were  cenaured  and  repudiated  by  Uie  Society,  the  doctrines 
of  their  moat  illuatrious  moralists,  of  Father  Bonrdaloue,  of 
Cardinal  Sfbrxa  Pfellavicino,  of  Bellarmino,  and  othera,  are 
tree  ttom  such  stains.  3.  General  latitudinarianiBm  in  the 
ethica  and  moral  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  their  own  conduct,  which,  with  very  few  indivi- 
dual exceptions,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  pure  send 
tner  from  scandal  than  that  of  most  other  monastic  orders, 
but  with  re^rd  to  the  lay  persons  whose  consciences  they 
directed,  or  to  their  proselytes  in  distant  countries,  such  as 
China,  where  they  are  accused  of  winking  at  several  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  practices  among  ihe  new  converts, 
and  for  which  they  were  in  fsct  censured  bv  the  pope 
faimaelf,  [Clsmkht  XI.]  Their  doctrine  of  nrobabilianit 
their  attaening  too  great  an  importance  to  tne  merit  of 
gfxA  worics,  and  their  bias  towards  casuistry  and  equivoca- 
tion, have  been  often  animadvwted  upon.  3.  Great  am- 
bition of  ruling  over  the  consciences  of  the  people.  Tlw 
institutions  and  practice  of  the  Society  certainly  tended  to 
keep  the  world  in  subjection,  by  means  of  early  discipline 
and  persuasion,  to  the  spiritual  author!^  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  to  the  tonporal  authority  of  the  re- 
spective sovereigns.  That  this  should  have  excited  the 
aaimosit;)'  of  those  who  dissented  from  that  chureh,  of  which 
the  Jesuits  were  the  firmest  support— that  the  Protestanti 
for  insUnoe  should  baif^  had  ne  fiisnillj  fj^iig  llir  Ihiiii 
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Dtoit  ibrmidnble  enemies,  is  nothing  surprising  or  unreason- 
ble ;  that  the  ftve-thinking  philogophers  of  the  eighteenth 
(enlury.  who  railed  at  Christianity  altogether,  should  have 
niled  at  the  Jesuits,  was  a  thing  to  be  expected,  as  well  as 
that  persons  of  democratic  feelings,  or  who  wished  to  in- 
irodiifle  the  popular  element  into  the  constitutions  of  the 
European  sutes.  and  who  advocated  an  individual  liberty 
of  thought  and  action,  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  fttll  of 
the  Society ;  and  lastly,  that  the  Jansenists,  whoie  principles 
oT  ethics  and  whose  notions  of  ecclesiutical  discipline 
diftred  totally  from  those  of  the  Jesuits,  should  have 
I  hid  ft«qiwnt  and  bittM  quarrels  with  the  latter,  is  not 
■uiprisii^, — ^but  that  sincere  Roman  Caiholies,  priests, 
nnnks,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  and,  lastly,  a  pope  himself, 
ihootd  have  aimed  at  and  effected  the  destruction  of  an 
onler  which  asserted  the  duty  of  subjection  to  the  pope ; 
tfait  abtolnte  Catholic  monarclis  should  have  proscribed 
thejesuita,  whose  precepts  tended  to  keep  the  people  docile 
and  obedient  to  the  temporal  power, — this  is  a  Hingularity 
vhieh  must  strike  every  dispassionate  observer  of  the  events 
rftbe  eighteenth  century,  and  which  can  only  be  accounted 
nr  by  the  agency  of  a  varie^  of  remote  or  hidden  causes, 
rod  of  personal  passions  vA  momentan^  interests  which 
«ten  prevail  in  the  counctU  of  princes.  The  Jesuits  made 
iroselytes;  but  this  was  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  and 
receiyed  practice  of  their  church :  they  preached  perfect 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  that  church  and  of  its  head 
I  pope ;  but  in  doing  this  they  followed  the  established 
I  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Bossuet,  who  was  no  Jesuit, 
defines  'a  heretic  to  be  one  who  has  bis  own  opinion,  and 
follows  his  own  judgment  and  sentiment  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  while  a  Catholic,  on  the  contrary,  adopts  without 
neaitalion  the  opinion  of  the  church.'  And  the  Jesuits 
Wed  and  taught  in  conformity  with  this  principle. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jesuits'  notions  of  papal  authority  went 
I  ^^"^  than  those  of  the  Gallican  church,  but  it  is  also  true 
mat  the  provinciaU  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  and  all  their 
nbordinatei  in  that  kingdom  recognised  in  solemn  in- 
i  itrumeDts  the  civil  independence  of  the  soraretgn,  and 
[  that  the  four  articles  of  the  Galilean  church  were  taught 
I  in  all  the  schools  of  the  French  Jesuits ;  and  in  the  year 
I  the  French  Jesuits  signed  and  transmitted  to  thecnan- 
nllor  Lamoienon  a  declaration  to  the  effect — *  1.  That  they 
held  and  professed  that  in  no  ciroumstance  or  place,  under 
"0  pretence  of  tyranny  or  vexation,  on  no  account  of  reli- 
»ioD,i3  it  lawful  for  any  person,  whatever  be  his  state  or 
wndition,  to  make  any  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  against 
the  perwn  of  sovereigns,  or  to  insinuate  or  favour  any  act  that 
an  tend  to  endanger  their  safety,  and  that  they  condemn 
rod  detest  as  execrable  any  doMrine  to  the  contrary  which 
■Day  be  found  in  any  works  that  may  have  been  composed, 
eiiher  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  or  by  any  other  per- 
2.  They  hold  and  profess  the  doctrine  of  toe  clergy  of 
mnce  declared  in  their  Assembly  of  1662,  and  that  con- 
Mquently  they  will  always  teach  that  the  power  given  to  St. 
reter,  to  his  successors,  and  to  the  church  itself,  ii  purely 
^irilusl,  and  that  they  have  no  power  over  anything  that 
concerns  temporals.  3.  That  they  will  always  be  subject  to 
(he  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  usages  of  the  king- 
don,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  subjects  of  the  king; 
ud  that  tbey  will  not  attempt  anything  contrary  to  ihe 
ri^hls  of  the  bishops,  curates,  and  universities,  or  make  any 
|ix-of  any  privilege,  whatever  it  may  be,  except  in  so  far  as 
■t  ii  conformable  to  the  import  of  the  laws  and  maxims  of 
w^hingdom.  4.  That  if  it  should  happen  (which  may  God 
MiiA)  that  they  should  be  ordered  by  their  general,  or  by 
»ty  other  pmon  invested  with  any  authority,  to  do  anything 
"(xilniy  to  the  laws  of  the  church  or  the  state,  to  their 
duty  to  iheir  sovereigns,  or  to  the  public  wel&re  or  tran- 
Y^Wtj,  they  declare  that  they  hold  and  ever  will  hold  such 
decrees  or  orders  to  he  null,  and  consider  themselves  obliged 
to  disobey  tbem.*    {Ripon^  aux  Aaterttoru,  vol.  "iii,  p. 

Siill  as  these  were  not  the  original  principles  of  the 
Society,  nor  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  its  constitutions, 
'i>d  u  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  be  assented 
to  by  the  Society  at  large,  the  suspicions  engendered  in 
top  minds  of  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  certainly  con- 
Inbuted  to  the  downTall  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  devotion  to 
;  ^  pope  injured  ihem  with  the  soverei'^ns,  and  then  the 
'"'w^iis,  induced  a  pope  to  fimaka  them  also.  The  other 
*0Butie  orders  were  jealous  of  them,  and  the  bishops  and 
el«i^  disliked  them  as  too  independent  a  body. 
uMghtaho  to  be  ohstfred  that  the  Jeanita,  though  pro- 


fessing to  be  devoted  subjects  to  the  Roman  see,  woiy  nol 
always  very  manageable  subjects,  and  that  several  popes, 
Clement  XI.,  Innocent  XI.,  Innocent  XIII.,  and  Beneilict 
XIII.  fiiund  them  at  times  refractory.  They  were  ia  reality 
too  powerful  even  for  the  pope  to  meddle  with. 

A  fresh  char^  aitainst  the  Jesuits  was  their  accumulating 
riches,  and  sucn  suspicion  probably  stimulated  the  zeal  of 
several  ministersand courtiers  against  Ihem;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  at  the  suppreasbn  of  their  order,  after  the  most 
minute  inquisition,  no  treasures  were  found,  no  hoarded 
fhnds:  several  of  the  houses  and  colleges  were  encumbei«d 
with  debts  and  the  expelled  members  of  the  Society  lived 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  state  bordering  upon  indigence. 

During  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  which  elapsed  from 
their  foundation  to  their  suppression,  the  Jesuits  rendered 
great  services  to  education,  liieraiure,  and  the  sciences. 
Throughout  all  Roman  Catholic  states  they  may  be  said  to 
have  established  the  first  rational  system  of  college  educa- 
tion. Other  orders,  such  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  instituted  in  1571,  the  Clerici  Scholarum  Piarum, 
in  1617.and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  or  Igno- 
rontins,  in  1679.  applied  themselves  more  especially  to  the 
elementary  education  of  children,  though  the  Jesuits  also 
did  not  altogether  neglect  this  branch.  The  coU^es  of  the 
Jesuits  were  equally  open  to  the  noble  and  the  plebeian, 
the  wealthy  and  the  pour :  all  were  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, received  the  same  instruction,  partook  of  the  same 
plain  but  wholesome  diet,  might  attain  the  same  rewards, 
and  were  subject  to  the  same  punishments.  In  the  school, 
the  refectory,  or  the  play-garden  of  a  Jesuit's  college,  no  one 
could  have  distinguished  the  son  of  a  duke  from  toe  sun  of 
a  peasant.  The  manners  of  the  Jesuits  were  singularly 
pleasing,  urbane,  and  courteous ,  far  removed  from  pedan  try, 
moroseness,  or  affectation.  Their  pupils,  generally  speak- 
ing, contracted  a  lasting  attachment  for  their  masteni.  At 
the  time  of  their  suppression  the  grief  of  the  youths  of 
the  various  colleges  at  separating  from  their  teachers  was 
universal  and  truly  affecting.  Host  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even  those  who  afterwards 
turned  free-thinkers,  and  railed  at  the  Jesuits  as  a  soeiety, 
had  received  their  first  education  from  them ;  and  some 
nf  them  have  had  the  f^nkness  to  acknowledge  the  merits 
of  their  instruvtors.  The  sceptical  Lalande  paid  them  an 
honest  tribute  of  esteem  and  of  regret  at  their  fall :  even 
Voltaire  spoke  in  their  defence.  Gresset  addressed  to  them 
a  most  pathetic  valedictory  poem, '  Les  Adieux.'  The  bishop 
De  Bausset,  in  his  '  Vie  de  F^Qflon,'  has  inserted  a  most  elo- 
quent account  of  the  Institution  of  the  Jesuits,  of  their  mode 
of  instruction,  and  of  the  infiuence  which  they  had.  especially 
in  the  towns  of  France,  in  preserving  social  and  domestic 
peace  and  harmony.  For  the  Jesuits  did  not  exclusively 
apply  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  youth ;  arowo-up 
people  voluntarily  sought  their  advice  concerning  their  own 
affairs  and  pursuits  in  life,  which  they  always  freely  be- 
stowed; they  encouraged  the  timid  and  weak,  they  directed 
the  disbeariened  and  the  forsaken  towards  new  paths  for 
which  tbey  saw  that  they  were  qualified ;  and  whenever  they 
perceived  abilities,  good  will,  and  honesty,  they  were  sure  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  The  doors  of  the  cells  of  the  older  pro- 
fessed lathers  were  often  tapped  at  by  trembling  hands,  and 
admittance  was  never  refused  to  the  unfortunate.  In  private 
life  at  least,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  courtly 
politics,  their  advice  was  generally  most  disinterested  It 
has  been  said  that  they  excelled  in  the  art  of  taming  man. 
which  they  effected,  not  hy  violence,  not  by  force,  but  by 
persuasion,  hy  kindiiess,  and  bv  appealing  to  the  feelings  of 
their  pupils.  If  ever  mankina  could  be  happjr  in  a  state  of 
mental  subordination  and  tutelage  under  luud  and  con- 
siderate guardians,  the  Jesuits  were  the  men  to  produce  this 
result ;  hut  thejr  ultimately  foiled.  The  human  mittd  is  in 
its  nature  aspiring,  and  cannot  be  permanently  controlled* 
it  cannot  be  foshioned  to  one  univer-al  measure ;  and  sooner 
or  later  it  will  elude  the  grasp  of  any  system,  whether  mili- 
tary or  political,  ecclesiastic^  or  philosophical,  and  will  seek, 
at  any  cost,  to  gratify  its  instinctive  desire  for  fieedum 

Among  the  members  of  their  own  society  the  Jesuits  have 
had  distmguished  men  in  almost  eveiy  branch  of  teaming. 
In  the  mathematical  sciences  we  may  mention,  among 
others.  Jacquier.  Le  Sueur,  Boscuvich,  and  Le  Maire;  in 
classical  literature,  Peiau.  Sirmond,  Jouvency,  Lagomar- 
tino,  Tursellini.  &c ;  in  general  litei-ature,  Posaevin,  Betti- 
nelli,  Tiraboschi ;  in  acolesiastical  leaming-ajtd  sacretLora- 
tciy.  BeUarowK^  I^»icinife,g^^V®e^^tei» 
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Orie^tal  philology,  Kircher.  Ignazio  Komi,  Amut,  Oaubil. 
&e.   The  *  VtsXi  Societatis  Jesu.'  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum  S. 

the  numerous  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  Tarioua  mis- 
sions, may  be  consulted  in  ordwr  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
Jesuit  leftrninj;  and  labour. 

JESUITS'  BARK.  [Cincbona.1 

JE8SULMER.   [Hindura*.  p.  281.] 

JESUS.  [Christ.] 

JESUS,  son  of  Sirach,  was  a  learned  Jew  of  Jennalem* 
wno  employed  himself  in  collecting  sayings  of  wise  men. 
from  which,  with  additions  of  his  own,  ne  formed  the  book 
ofEccLSSiASTiCDB.  (Bceletioiticut,  ch.L,Ter.  27.)  We  know 
little  of  him  but  what  we  can  gather  from  that  book.  Ac- 
cording to  Bretscbneider,  he  composed  it  about  180  b.c.  ; 
a  date  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  hot  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  illustriouB  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  last 
ho  mentions  is  the  high-priest  Simon,  the  son  of  Onias,  of 
whom  be  speaks  in  terms  which  make  it  probable  that  he 
had  seen  him  ;  while  he  does  not  mention  toe  Maccabees. 

Another  Jesus,  a  grandson  of  the  former,  and  whose 
father's  name  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  Sirach,  trans- 
lated the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  into  Greek,  probably  about 
1 30  B  c. ;  fbr  he  states  in  his  prologue  to  the  book  that  he 
went  into  Kgypt  in  the  reign  of  Buergetes  (Ptolemy  VII., 
Euergetes  lI.),  and  there  executed  the  translation. 

This  is  the  general  opinion ;  but  Jahn  thinks  it  probable 
that  Jesus  romposed  the  book  of  Ecolraiasticus  about  b.c. 
292—280 ;  that  the  Simon,  son  of  Onias.  whom  he  nraiies, 
was  ibe  first  of  that  name,  not  the  second;  and  that  his 
grandson  exeituted  the  tnmslation  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  I.,  who  reigned  B.C.  2J7 — 222.  He  founds  this  opinion 
rhielly  on  the  character  of  Simon  I.  agreeing  with  the  eulogy 
of  the  writer  better  than  that  of  Simon  II. 

(Brctschneider.  Liber  Jesu  Siracidee;  Home's  IntroduC' 
tion,  vol.  iv. ;  Jahn,  Introd-  in  Lib.  Sac.  Vet.  Feed.) 

JESUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  was  founded  in 
14()6,  by  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  obtained 
from  King  Henry  VII.  a  grant  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Ra- 
deguml,  then  lately  suppressed;  all  the  lands  which  bad 
been  bestowed  upon  that  monastery  were  given  as  an  en- 
dowment, and  the  buildings  were  converted  into  a  college. 
It  has  sixteen  foundation  fellomhips,  open  to  natives  of 
England  and  Walo,  without  any  restriction  or  appropriation 
whatsoever ;  five  of  the  original  foundation,  fbnr  founded  by 
Dr.  Fuller,  master  of  the  College,  and  the  rest  b^  vations 
benefoctors.  Six  of  the  fellows  are  required  to  be  m  priests' 
orders.  On  every  vacancy  of  a  fellowship  the  master  and 
fellows  nominate  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  bishop  of 
Ely  elects  one.  There  is  one  fellowship,  founded  by  James 
Stanley,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  which  the  bishop  has  an  exclu- 
sive right  both  to  nominate  and  appoint  Tlie  mastership 
of  this  Collie  is  in  the  absolute  appointment  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely.  Various  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  smaller 
foundations,  of  different  annual  values,  from  70/.  to  3/.  6£.8fi., 
have  been  bestowed  on  this  CoU^  from  time  to  time-  by 
ilifferent  benefootors.  It  baa  also  some  annual  prises  of 
value.  The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  boards  of 
this  College,  on  March  12,  1838,  amounted  to  179.  Its 
patronage  consists  in  the  rectories  of  Graveley  and  Harlton 
m  Cambridgeshire,  of  Slaoley  Regius  in  Gloucestershire, 
Tewing  in  Herts,  and  Cavendish  andWhatfield  in  Suffolk; 
and  in  the  vicarages  of  AU  Saints  and  St.  Clement's  in 
(Jlainbridge,  those  of  Comberton,  Fordham,  Guilden  Mor- 
(len,  Hinxton,  Swavesey,  and  Whittlesfurd,  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  of  Elmstead  in  Essex,  and  of  Hundon  in  Suffolk. 
(Lysons's  Cambridgeshire,  pp.  118,  119;  Comb.  Univ.  Ca- 
lendctr  for  1836.) 

JESUS  COLLEGE.  OXFORD,  owes  iu  foundation  to 
the  ceal  of  Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price,  a  native  of  Brecknock 
who,  when  far  sdvaneed  in  life,  meditated  theestahlishment 
of  a  ooUege  -which  should  extend  the  beneflts  of  learning  to 
the  natives  of  Wales,  an  advantage  which,  previous  to  his 
time,  had  not  been  provided  for  at  Oxford.  With  this  in- 
tention he  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  would  be 
nieased  to  found  a  collrae  on  which  he  might  bestow  a 
^ain  property.  Her  Majesty  accordingly  granted  a 
charter  of  foundation,  dated  June  27,  1S71,  prescribing  that 
the  college  should  be  erected  by  the  name  of  'Jesus  Col- 
*ege.  vrithin  the  City  and  University  of  Oxford,  of  Queen 
Elisabeth's  foundation;'  the  Society  to  consist  of  a  princi- 
pal, eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholars ;  and  for  their  mainte- 
nance Dr.  Price  (for  he  bad  now  become  a  Doctor  of  Civil 
law)  was  permitted  to  aettU  esutes  to  the  yearlv  value  of, 


160/.  To  this  the  queen  added  a  quantity  of  titaber  from 
her  forests  of  Shotover  and  Stow.  The  founder's  estates, 
which  he  oonv^ed  June  30.  lay  in  Brecknoekahire ;  and  be 
bestowed  upwards-of  1500/.  ufMn  the  building,  leaving  be- 
sides some  money,  which  was  suffered  to  Mouinubts,  ud 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  eentuiy, 
amounted  to  700/L  Hugh  Price,  who  was  a  preben^uy  tit 
Rochester  and  treasum-  of  St.  David's,  died  in  August, 
1574.  In  1589  the  Society  procured  another  charter  of  the 
queen,  empowering  tliem  to  hold  possessions  to  the  value  of 
200/.  per  annum,  and  to  appomt  Tmmmisirrnnrg  for  the 
drawing  up  of  statutes. 

King  Chariot  I.  in  1636  founded  a  fellowship  to  be  held 
by  a  native  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey ;  BiUiop  Westphaling: 
and  Sir  John  Walter  founded  one  for  a  native  of  BnEUnd ; 
Bishop  Rowlands,  Dr.  Fhmda  Manaell.  Dr.  iWnas 
Gwynne,  and  others,  added  fellowships  and  scholarships  for 
natives  of  different  districts  of  Wales,  or  for  schools  in  the 
principalis ;  and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  was  almost  a 
seoooa  founder,  bequeathed  to  the  College  divers  lands  and 
tenements  for  augmenting  the  then  sixteen  fellowships  and 
sixteen  scholarships,  and  for  founding  two  additional  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships.  One  fellowship  was  afterwards 
added,  by  a  decree  in  chancery,  out  of  uie  residue  of  Sir 
Leoline's  personal  estate.  So  that  the  Society  at  present 
consists  of  a  principal,  nineteen  fallows,  and  eufhteen 
scholars. 

Several  exhibitions  have  likewise  been  founded  by  diflbF- 
ent  bonefoclon,  of  vfaieh  twenty-four  an  for  natives  of 
North  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Meytiek,  MJl..  trea- 
surer of  St.  David's ;  three  for  Caermarthenshire,  by  Bloom ; 
two  for  Brecknockshire,  or  Radnorshire,  by  Pbwelt;  one 
for  a  native  of  Ruthin,  or  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  by  Bishop 
Parry;  one  for  Caernarvonshire,  by  subsrnption,  to  be 
called  Mr.  Assheton  Smith's;  two  by  Le  Hunt;  four  by 
the  Groo^'  Company ;  two  bv  the  Salters'  Company ;  ana 
some  connected  with  the  Cownridge  School  foundation  by 
Sir  LeoHne  Jenkins. 

The  patronage  of  this  College  consists  in  the  rectories  of 
Longworlh  and  Remenham  in  Berks ;  of  Ashton  Clinton  in 
Buckinghamshire ;  of  Bagendon,  or  Badgington,  in  Glou- 
cestershire ;  Scarthe  in  Uncolnshire ;  Brandeston  and  Fur- 
thoo  in  Northamptonshire;  Rotherfldd  Pipaid  andWi^- 
ginton  in  Oxfordshire ;  Nutfleld  in  Sutrey ;  Tudington  u 
W(Hcester)ihi» ;  Llandyssil  in  Cardiganshire ;  Clynno^  Vawr 
and  Llan  Wuda  in  (^rnarvonsbire ;  and  Llandon  in  61a- 
moi^nshire ;  with  the  vicarages  of  Snipston-cum-Tidming- 
ton  m  WcHTcestershire,  and  Holywell  in  Flintshire;  the 
impropriation  of  Badgworth,  and  the  chapeliy  of  Charlton 
Kings,  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  the  impropriations  of 
Holyhead,  Bodedern,  and  Uandrygarn  with  Bodwrog,  in 
Anglesey. 

The  present  number  of  members  upon  the  books  of  this 
College  is  1 49. 

(Gutch's  CoUeget  atid  Halls;  Chalmers's  Hi*t.  qf  the 
Univ.;  Oxford  Calendar,  1838.) 

JEl',  a  variety  of  coal,  which  ooonrs  sometimes  iu  elon- 
gated raiiiform  masses,  and  sometimes  in  the  fonn  of 
branches,  with  a  woody  structure ;  ftaeture  concfaoidal ; 
soft  and  brittle ;  sp.  gr.  but  little  greater  than  that  of  water  ; 
lustre  brilliant  and  resinous;  colour  velvet  black :  opaque. 
It  is  found  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  the  Prussian  amber- 
mines,  in  detached  fragments.  The  finer  sorts  are  used  tax 
the  manufecture  of  ornaments  and  trinkets,  and  the  eoaiaer 
kinds  as  fuel ;  it  bums  with  a  greenish  tlame  and  a  atrong 
bituminous  smell,  and  leaves  a  yellowish  ash. 

JETHOU.  [GuBRMsaY.l 

JETSAM.  jFLOraAM.] 

JEWELL,  JOHN  (bom  1628,  died  1571),  one  of  the 
fathers  <^  the  English  Protestant  church.  He  was  bora  in 
Devottshire,  and  educated  in  grammar-schotds  in  that 
county,  till  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  at  Morton  CoU«ge;  un'&n  the  tttition 
of  John  Parkhurst,  who  was  afterwards  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  Norwich.  When  eighteen,  he  was  admitted  B.A. , 
and  at  that  early  age  uti  became  a  college  tutor.  HeniyVm. 
was  still  upon  the  throne,  and  it  was  hazardous  for  any  one 
to  make  himself  conspicuous  either  as  an  opposer  of  the 

Srinciples  of  the  Reformation  or  as  an  advocate  of  them, 
ewell  therefore  kept  himself  quiet,  contenting  himself  with 
inculcating  Reformation  principles  privately  in  his  lectures 
to  his  pupils ;  but  when  King  Henry  was  dea4  and  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Jho,  C9untfyj»ecame  ^reL.decidedly 
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MMtant  ttnder  hit  sneoeHor,  Jewell  declared  himielf 
mUt  •  seilous  Ihoteitut;  and  when  Peter  Hartyr,  one 
Of  llw  fonigu  reft>nDers,  visited  Oxford,  and  tbexe  held  a 
poUie  di^tatiou  (as  was  the  manner  of  those  times)  with 
nrtatn  leaned  GstboUo  divines,  Jewell  aeted  as  his  notary. 
?rom  this  time  he  became  a  lealous  promoter  of  the  Re- 
tbnuatioD,  both  at  the  univecsity  and  as  a  imaeher  and 
gteehiser  in  the  oonntry  about  Abingdon,  where  he  had  a 
liTing. 

Tma  however  changed ;  King  Edward  died,  and  a  new 
policy  was  adopted.  Itwassou^httoundowhathadbeendone. 
Jevell,  it  seems,  for  a  short  tune  somewhat  temporized ;  but 
be  very  soon  recovered  himself,  and  sought  shettM*  in  a 
tniga  land  from  tlie  severity  of  the  storm  which  fell  upon 
thmwhok  in  the  preceding  re%n.  bad  bean  xealous  for  the 
lUfbimation.  Ue  joined  theEogliBhexilea  at  Frankfnrt; 
ud  dterwaidi  at  Stmibncg^  wure  he  again  toet  with 
Peter  Uarlyr,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  ewnposition  of  some 
tf  his  works.  The  reign  however  of  Mary  was  short,  and 
vitb  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  came  brighter  prospects  to 
the  friends  of  i^rm.  Jewell  returned  home,  and  was 
■Imost  immediately  made  bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  seal 
VB3  Dot  relaxed.  He  continued  both  by  his  preaching  and 
his  writing  to  prwoote  the  doctrines  of  the  Rerormation, 
ud  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  whatever  attachment  there 
might  still  remain,  especially  in  any  part  of  his  own  dio- 
eesetto  the  older  system.  He  died,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  preaching  tours,  at  the  little  village  of  Monkton 
Fuleign,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  his  dioceBe»  in  the  SfUetb 
jtu  ta  bis  age.  Camden,  whose  testimomr  is  wwth  mote 
ibaa  that  of  any  party  writer  on  either  aaop  bears  to  htm 
thii  testnaony,  that  he  was  a  man  of  smgular  ingenuity,  of 
mt  erudition  in  tbeolonr,  and  of  eminent  piety. 

The  writings  of  Jewell  are  chiefly  controversial,  the  most 
RDurkahle  of  them  being  bis  *  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England,'  and  his  various  Defenses  of  ttiat  Apology.  Tbese 
in  together  considered  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England  that  appeared,  and  were 
tnnslaled  into  many  languages  for  the  purpose  of  circula* 
lioii  abroad.  His  writings  were  collected  in  a  lai^  folio 
nlnate  in  1609.  Copies  of  this  volume  were  placed  in 
nany  of  the  English  churches  for  the  common  use  of  the 
iMridiianers,  and  may  sometimes  even  now  be  found  fts- 
tMwd  by  a  chain  to  a  reading-desk.  This  honour  it  has 
■bared  with  Fox*s  *  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,' 
■sdsome  of  the  theological  writings  of  Erasmus. 

The  writings  of  Jewell  are  still  greatly  valued,  and  are 
nueb  used  in  two  departments  of  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
the  question  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  question  respecting  the  doctrinal 
•entiments  of  the  iathers  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ei^- 
laod.  Lists  of  his  writinf<s  may  be  seen  in  the '  Athens 
Oxonienses'  of  Anthony  Wood,  where  is  an  outline  of  bis 
life,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  written  more  in 
detail  by  many  persons. 

JEWELUNG  OF  WATCHES  ia  the  art  of  setting  disr 
Boads,  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolite  or  other  hard  stones, 
in  the  frame-plates  and  other  parts  of  watches,  in  such 
aotinner  that  the  pivots  of  the  wmtdi  may  act  in  htdes 
nude  in  these  stones.  There  are  two  kinds  of  jewelled 
halts  necessary  in  watehes,  one  of  which  is  merely  a  per- 
fmtiMiihtongh  the  stone;  the  other  consists  of  a  prorated 
pwe,  and  a  piece  called  an  end-piece.  The  latter  mode  of 
J*vcUing  is  adopted  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  end  of 
^  pivot,  and  not  the  shoulder,  should  sustain  the  weight 
of  toe  wheel  whenever  bv  a  change  of  place  it  is  brought 
uto  a  vertical  nosition,  whicn  is  important  in  those  cases 
vhere  toe  ptvot  nas  a  rapid  motion  and  considerable 
veight  to  sustain,  as  the  pivots  at  each  end  of  the  axis  of 
Ibebalance. 

^  pnmnee  of  the  watch-jeweller  is  to  select  tiie  stones, 
euept  in  the  ease  of  diamonds,  to  grind,  polish,  turn. 
«31,  and  set  them  into  the  frames  or  other  part*  of  the 
^yhm  such  a  manner  that  the  holes  in  the  stones  may 
fVMspend  exactly  in  position  with  holes  jmviously  made 
hytbewatch-flnisherorescapement-maker.  Jewellingisan 
^ention  which  when  well  performed  adds  materially  to  the 
Bur^ity,  and  not  a  little  to  the  elegance  of  the  machine. 
A  bole  without  an  end-piece  is  thus  made :  the  hole  in  any 
pwe  to  be  jewelled  having  been  made  in  its  proper  place 
7  the  finisher,  the  piece  is  so  fixed  in  alathe  by  the  jeweller 
HMt  the  hole  shidl  be  perfectly  concentric  to  the  centre  of 
*^n;  this  hole  ia  then  enboged  by  turning,  and  aftnr- 


waids  ao  flamed  tliat  a  small  circle  of  brass  wnien  contains 
the  stones  ud  which  is  called  the  setting,  may  have  a  cMity 
to  rest  in,  without  the  possibility  of  its  going  through  the 
plate,  or  piece  in  which  the  hole  baa  been  made.  After  the 
setting  has  been  flttad  to  the  cavity,  and  adjusted  so  as  to 
be  flush  with  the  plate,  two  screws  are  inserted  in  the 
plate  so  near  to  the  cavity  which  contains  the  setting  that 
the  edges  of  the  screw-beads  project  a  small  distance  over 
the  edge  of  the  setting,  and  Uiereby  secure  it  in  its  place. 
When  a  hole  with  an  end-piece  is  required,  the  same  {nrocess 
is  adopted,  but  two  stones  are  reouired  for  each  hole  instead 
of  one,  and  the  first  or  perforated  stone  with  its  setting  is 
sunk  into  the  cavi^  already  described  a  sufficient  distance 
below  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate  to  allow  of  the  reception  oi  a 
■acond  settii^,  containing  a  stoike  which  resemblM  in  form 
ft  small  slice  cut  from  a  sphere  aboilt  the  sise  of  a  shot, 
its  form  being  plano-convex.  Hw  edge  of  this  seoond  setting 
is  left  flush  with  the  plate  or  piece  in  which  the  cavity  ia 
made,  and  two  screws  Imng  inserted,  as  in  the  fonner  cascb 
the  two  settmgs  are  secured  ai  once.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  stone  last  inserted  has  no  hole  through  it. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  stones,  8cc.  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed, but  it  will  be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that  in  the 
holes  already  described  the  stones  are  seciued  in  their 
brass  settings  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
which  opticians  set  many  of  their  glasses  in  telescopes, 
namely,  by  turning  a  place  to  receive  the  stone,  and  leaving 
a  fine  edge  of  brass,  which  is  subsequently  rul]Aied  over  the 
edge  of  the  stone  with  a  burnisher.  Jewelling  has  some- 
times to  be  perfonned  in  situations  wher«  there  would  not 
be  room  to  insert  the  fastening  aoews  without  weakening 
the  part,  as  in  the  foot  of  a  watch  potenee.  In  this  caae 
the  first  stone  is  inserted  with  its  setting  into  a  cavity  as 
already  described,  with  the  aurfoce  of  the  setting  flush  with 
the  surface  of  (be  part  into  which  it  io  placed,  but  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  stone  is  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the  setting 
as  to  allow  of  a  dovetailed  notch  or  slit  beine  cut  through 
it,  and  along  the  surfhce  of  that  part  which  receives  ihe 
setting,  so  that  a  small  brass  dovetail  pushed  tight  into  this 
groove  or  slit  secures  the  setting  in  its  place ;  and  at  that 
partof  the  dovetail  which  immediately  covers  the  hole  in  the 
stone  is  inserted  another  small  piece  of  stone,  which  forms 
an  end-piece  to  the  hole.  Wmn  a  diamond  end-piece  is 
used,  it  is  usually  set  in  steel,  into  which  it  is  b rased,  the 
dkmond  being  a  stone  which  will  allow  of  heat  sufficient  fac 
that  purpose.  After  Ivaxing,  the  steel  is  tuned  into  shape, 
polished,  and  blued. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  jeweller  to  carry  on  his 
business  are  a  small  lathe,  the  action  of  which  in  its  collar 
should  be  as  light  as  possible ;  small  gravers  for  turning 
brass  and  steel ;  a  quantity  of  rough  diamond  in  fragments, 
technically  termed  bort;  small  mills  or  circular  disks  of 
metal  (usually  copper)  for  grinding  the  stones  into  shape ; 
diamond-powder  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  for  polishing ; 
and  turning  tools  made  by  cementing  small  pieces  of  bort 
into  a  notch  made  in  the  end  of  small  brass  wires  and  Axe^ 
in  pn^ier  handles.  In  the  fveparation  of  a  stone  for  a  jewel' 
hol^  it  is  necessary  first  to  charge  a  copper  disk  abmit  the 
sise  of  a  penn^  nieeB,  and  out  of  which  it  is  frequently  made 
with  bort,  whion  is  done  by  strewing  a  quantity  of  it  upon 
the  copper,  and  by  strokes  and'  pressure  from  a  hammer 
embedding  it  into  the  surfoce ;  the  mill  thus  prepared  is 
fixed  unto  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe,  which  is  put  in  motion 
by  a  band  from  a  rather  large  fbot-wheel,  the  mill  making 
from  6000  or  7000  to  more  than  20,000  revoluttoos  in  a 
minute,  the  \dltex  velocity  being  given  only  in  the  act  of 
polishing.  The  stone  to  be  formed  is  then  taken  on  Ihe 
end  of  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  applied  to 
the  surfoce  of  the  Mr^mill,  which  is  kept  oonstantly  wet 
with  water  applied  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  a  flat  surfiuM  is  produced  on  a  stone  of  the 
most  irregular  lurm ;  the  flat  snrfooe  is  then  placed  next  the 
finger,  ami  a  similar  surfoee  is  produced  parallel  to  the 
fisrmer.  until  the  atone  is-ofsuch  a  thickness  as  is  required; 
it  is  then  placed,  by  means  of  cement,  on  a  small  chuck  ia 
the  lathe,  and  with  one  of  the  before-mentioned  bort  tools 
turned  into  the  proper  shape  for  setting;  the  hole  is  also 
drilled  either  with  a  steel  drill  and  diamond-powder  and 
oil,  or  with  a  drill  made  of  bort  or  small  fragments  of  dia- 
mond. In  drilling  the  hole  it  is  necessary  to  drill  the  stone 
about  half  way  through,  after  which  the  atone  is  reveraed, 
and  the  drfllingcommeneed  on  the  opposite  side,  to  prevent 
the  fracture  which  would  be  likdy  to  takeyplace  if  the  drilV* 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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11^;  «u  MBtinuad  thni^h  to  the  oppouta  tui&ce.  The 
|nee»  oi  ttiom,  or  bote,  u  it  is  called,  ia  also  turned  with  a 
boliow  or  eountmink  to  receive  the  oil  necessary  'for  the 
iubricatton  of  the  pivot.  A  piece  of  brass,  one  end  of  whirh 
is  shaped  to  fit  the  hollow,  is  charged  with  fine  diamond- 
powder,  the  ftnger  being  applied  to  the  other  end,  and  by 
pressing  it  against  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  by  a  mo- 
tion of  the  finger  giving  every  possible  changfi  uf  position  to 
Uie  brass  which  is  compatible  with  keeping  it  in  the  hollow 
of  the  stone,  from  which  it  should  not  be  KufFered  to  slip,  the 
stone  is  beautifully  polished.  The  stone  is  afterwards  de- 
tarhed  ftom  the  lathe,  and  its  flat  or  parallel  surfaces  po- 
lished by  rubbing  it  with  all  the  rapidity  of  which  the  hand 
»  capable  on  a  piece  of  plate- k'uBi  previonsly  oharged  with 
I  imall  quantity  of  diamona-povraer  and  oil.  When  an 
<nd-piece  is  lequired  the  same  procesis  is  gone  through,  ex- 
«pt  that  the  drilling  is  omitted,  and  the  spherical  side  of 
ihe  stone  is  polished  by  using  a  piece  of  brass  with  a  hoUov 
md  to  suit  the  convexi^  of^ the  atone.  The  jewollor  also 
makes  umc  of  a  small  spiriMamp  to  heat  the  cement  when 
he  applies  it  fbr  the  purpose  of  securing  the  siones  upon 
the  CDUcks  in  the  lathe,  and  after  one  side  of  a  stone  has 
been  made  true  by  turning,  and  tho  hole  drilled  partly 
through  the  stone  as  before  stated,  it  is  niTersed,  and 
fixed  perfectly  true  on  the  chuck  by  keeping  the  cement 
so  warm  that  the  stone  may  be  moved  by  the  pressure  of 
a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  which  the  workman  makes  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  by  applying  it  to  the  edge  or  surface  of 
tne  stone,  as  required,  while  the  lathe  is  in  motion.  Another 
and  very  ingenious  mode  of  changing  the  luHkce  of  the 
stone  fiff  the  purpose  of  completing  the  operation  of  drilling 
viihont  detaching  it  ttam  flie  cement  is  the  following  :— 
A  hollow  chuck  is  made  to  fit  upon  the  laihe,  into  the  ex- 
tenor  edge,  of  which  a  groove  is  turned  to  receive  a  lid  or 
cover,  which  is  turned  true,  and  so  fwmed  upon  the  edge 
that  it  will  snap  tight  into  the  belbre-named  groove  with 
either  of  its  aides  outwards,  a  small  piece  being  taken  out  of 
its  edge  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  any  small  tool  to  remove 
the  cover  in  the  sune  way  as  the  cover  is  removed  fi'om  a 
watch-barrel.  A  small  hole  is  made  in  the  centre  of  this 
cover,  over  which  the  stone  is  cemented,  and  when  the 
di  illin^  on  one  side  is  completed,  the  cover,  and  wiUi  it  the 
atone,  is  removed,  and  by  snapping  in  the  cover  the  con- 
trary side  outwards  the  other  surface  of  the  stone  is  pre- 
sented to  tbe  operator,  and  ibe  set  of  drilling  i»  repeated ; 
fbr  the  eovw  and  groove  hAag  turned  perfectly  tnie,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  stone  is  not  afiboted  by  the  reversing 
of  the  cover. 

The  end-pieoes,  when  real  diamonds  are  ueed,  are  what 
are  called  rose  diamonds,  and  are  procured  from  Holland, 
where  they  are  cut 

JEW'S-HARP,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  simplest 
and  rudest  kind,  consisting  of  an  iron  frame,  resembling  in 
form  the  handle  part  of  an  old-foshioned  corkscrew,  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  upper  and  wide  part  of  which  is  riveted  at  one 
end  an  elastic  steel  tongue,  the  extretnity  of  which,  at  tbe 
fVee  end,  is  bent  outwards  to  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  allow 
the  finger  easily  to  strike  it  when  the  instrument  is  placed 
to  tbe  month  and  flrmly  supported  hf  the  pressure  of  the 
parallel  extremities  of  ttie  fHune  ^inst  the  teeth. 

Professor  C.  Wheatstone  has  shown  fhat  the  sounds  of 
the  Jew's-harp  mainly  depend  on  the  reciprocation  of 
eolumns  (tf  ur  in  the  mouth  of  the  performer,  and  that 
these  sounds  are  |»erfectiy  identical  witli  the  multiples  of 
the  original  vibrations  of  the  instrument  Hence  its  scale 
must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete ;  but  by  employing  two 
or  more  instruments,  the  deficiencies  are  supplied.  A  few 
^ears  aeo.  an  ingenious  foreigner,  M.  Eulenstein,  exhibited 
tn  London,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  his  very  extraordinary 
talent  on  the  Jew's-harp.  He  used  sixteen  instruments  of 
different  sizes,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  modulate  into  every 
key,  and  to  produce  effocts  not  only  oiiginal,  but  musiou 
and  agreeable. 

JEWS  CliMtOot  and  JUD^  in  Greek  and  in  iMin),  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Hebrews,  or 
^raelites,  but'in  a  moie  restricted  sense  it  means  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  kiugdom  of  Judna  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  descendants  are  now  scattered  over 
all  the  world.  Tbe  history  of  this  people  previous  to  the 
time  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
Jostiphus.  Their  great  anrestor  Abraham,  called  *  llie  He- 
oreir  {Gmwig,  xiv.  13),  by  birth  a  Chaldman,  em^^rated, 
■bent  19SI  jrean  B.C.,  with  hia  wifb  Sarai.  his  nephew  Lot, 


and  his  numerous  tarvanU  and  flooki»  into  the  lancl  «( 
Canaan,  the  modem  Palestiiie.  where  be  aettled.  [Aau* 
HAM.]  At  an  advanced  age  hia  wifb  bore  him  a  son,  laaac!. 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  are  descended.  Abraham's  tM» 
son  Ishmael,  whose  mother  was  an  Egyptian  and  a  slav*, 
settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  Isaac  married  Rebeecm, 
by  whom  be  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jaeob.  Uie  fixmer  of 
whom  was  a  hunter,  and  gave  up  hia  birthright  to  hia 
younger  brother  Jacob.  Jacob,  sumamed  Israel,  or  '  the 
strong '  (Gmetig,  xxxii.  2S),  had  twelve  sons,  namdy  Reu- 
ben, Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad.  Ashes 
Issachar,  Zabulon,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  From  thes« 
were  descended  the  twelve  tribes  of  Isnet,  or  of  tbe  Hebrew 
nation.  One  of  Jacob'*  aons,  Jonph,  came  by  a  aingnlar 
ooursa  of  viousitndea  to  be  first  miniiler  to  one  tbe 
Pharaoh  kings  of  Egypt,  and  he  settlod  bb  biethrea  in  a 
fertile  district  of  that  country,  where  bis  «)d>didr  deooeod- 
anta  throve  and  multiplied  so  as  to  funn  in  tbe  course  <^ 
about  two  centuries  after  Joeeph's  time  a  very  numerous 
colony  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  tbey  wen  dis- 
liked as  aliens,  and  treated  with  great  harshness.  Beii^ 
driven  to  despair,  they  found  a  leader  in  one  of  their  coun- 
trymen, Moses,  who,  acting  under  the  special  direction  of 
God,  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  return  to  that  of 
their  ancestors,  Canaan,  the  possesatim  of  which  God  bad 
promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  Tlie  number  of  the 
Israelites  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  is  stated  in 
Exodiu  (xii.  37)  at  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle. 
Being  pursued  by  the  Eeyptians,  th^  crossed  on  dry  land  tba 
northern  extremity  of  the  western  of  the  two  great  gulflt  in 
which  the  Red  Sea  twminates.  now  called  the  gulf  of  Sues; 
and  entered  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  .'n  Arabia.  The  waters 
of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  command  of  the  Loi^  had  divided 
and  made  a  passage  for  the  children  of  Israel  on  dry  land, 
returned  at  tbe  came  commattd,  and  overwbdmea  tfaeii 
pursuers. 

Tlie  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  took  place, 
according  to  most  chronologists.  in  1491  b.c.  [Exodds] 
On  Mount  Sinai  Moses  received  from  God  tbe  law  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  from  that  time  the  Israelites 
were  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  being  under  the  im- 
mediate government  of  tbe  deity,  who,  from  time  to  time,  made 
known  biBwill  to  them  through  their leadvMoses.  Tbebooks 

Moaas  called  Exodtu  and  Lmniieta  contain  tbecivil  laws 
and  social  r^ulations,  as  well  as  thorites  and  religious  carenw- 
nies.  Other  laws  which  were  successively  promulgated  are 
found  in  the  following  books  of  Number*  and  Deuteronomyj 
so  as  to  ftirm  a  complete  body  of  institutions  fbr  the  Hebrew 
community.  Of  these  laws  some  were  temporary  direMions 
suited  only  to  tbe  nomadic  atate  ta  which  the  Israelitea 
spent  many  years  in  the  wilderness ;  others  are  enactments 
intended  for  an  agricultural  people  with  settled  habitations, 
and  for  the  time  when  they  ahould  become  possessed  of  the 
promised  land  of  Canaan.  Sanitary  r^ulations  concerning 
diet,  cleanlinesa,  and  decency  form  an  important  part  of 
the  code,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  tbe  people,  country, 
and  climate  Ibr  whidi  they  vrere  intended.  The  political 
aystera  was  founded  upon  equality,  without  any  distinction 
of  castes ;  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  one  great  body  itf 
husbandmen  cultivating  their  own  property.  Hie  land 
could  not  be  alienated  in  perpetuity ;  every  fiftieth  year  a 
jubilee  was  to  take  place,  when  all  estates  which  had  been 
alienated  were  to  revert  to  their  original  ownos.  and  all 
burthens,  debts,  and  other  engagements  were  to  cease. 

One  tribe,  the  descendanu  of  Levi,  was  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious service :  they  had  no  tract  of  country  assigned  to 
them,  but  were  to  dwell  by  themselves  in  separate  towns  or 
villages,  scattered  throuo^  the  territory  of  the  other  tribes. 
Out  of  this  class  the  officiating  priesthood  was  chosen,  as 
well  as  the  scribes  and  keepers  of  records,  the  judges,  and 
perhaps  also  the  physicians.  Tbey  were  in  fbet  the  learned 
class  of  the  nation;  tb^  read  the  law  to  the  people,  and 
they  attended  by  rotation  on  the  offidating  prieals  in  the 
Tabernacle.  One-tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  Ibe  land 
possessed  by  the  other  tribes  was  assigned  to  the  Levites 
for  their  maintenance.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  chieftain  or 
prince,  and  the  heads  or  elders  of  each  family  conatituted 
the  provincial  asciembly.  On  occasions  of  great  emergency, 
national  assemblies  were  bdd,  probably  consisting  of  pele- 
gates  from  each  tribe,  and  their  resolutions  were  ratified  by 
^e  general  voice  of  the  people  exprmsed  acclamation, 
Tbi*  took  plue  repeatedly  dtuing  ^r^i^^fp^nt  in  tfa* 
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taert.  All  who  could  bear  arras  were  bonnd  to  light  in 
the  common  defence.  The  penal  laws  vere  levere,  out  coii- 
ndente ;  puDishments  were  flxed  for  every  offence ;  nothing 
wii  left  to  rspriire.  Parental  authority  wai  enforced,  but 
il»  lav  prevented  its  abuse;  the  fither  had  no  power  of 
death  over  his  children,  and  be  could  not  disinherit  them ;  the 
flrst-bom  received  two  portions,  and  the  rest  shared  eaually. 
No  Hebrew  could  be  sold  or  sell  himself  as  a  bondsman 
forl&;  he  might  hire  himielf  ua  aervant  for  a  period, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  years  he  became  free  &gain«  nnless  be 
doa  to  renew  his'  term  for  another  six  years.  Foreign 
dvres  however,  whether  captives  or  ^urchaaed.  were  held  in 
perpetual  bonda^.hoth  they  and  tlieir  children ;  but  the  law 
pRmdad  for  their  protection :  they  were  entitled  to  rest  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  festivals  they  partook  of  the 
ammoii  feasts  and  rejoicings.  The  condition  of  a  slave 
moDg  the  Hetrows  was  better  than  that  of  a  slave  among 
tiie  Romans  and  most  other  nations  of  antiquity.  For  fur- 
ther details  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  the 
resder  is  referred  to  the  *  Ponuteuch,*  aspedally  to  the  books 
vfLevitietu  and  Deuteronomy. 

The  office  of  high-priest  was  bestowed  upon  Aaron,  the 
brother  of  Moses,  and  his  descendants  in  perpetuity.  Hiis 
dignitr  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  civil  lender  or  judge, 
ibaum  in  course  of  time  some  high-priests  oooasionaTly 
uitM  both  offices  in  their  persons.  The  h^h-priest  was 
the  means  of  communication  between  Ood  and  the  people : 
he  alone  could  enter  the  recess  of  the  sanctuary ;  in  im- 
portant cases  there  was  a  float  appeal  to  him ;  and  be  was 
iho  coasulted  upon  great  national  aftirs.  He  had  the 
ebirge  of  the  tabernacle  or  sanctuary,  wfaioh  was  the  great 
bond  of  union  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

After  remainins  about  a  year  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Moant  Sinai,  the  Israelites  marched  towards  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  arrived  at  Kadesh  Bamea  on  its  southern 
frontier,  whence  they  sent  spies  to  explcve  the  interior. 
After  forty  days  the  spies  returned  with  the  iaforma- 
tioD  that  tue  country  was  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  people 
fierce,  numerous,  ana  strong,  and  likely  to. make  a  stout 
lenitanoe.  The  Israelites,  long  accustomed  to  bondage, 
were  frightened,  and  they  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  back 
to  ^ypL  Moses  saw  that  the  people  were  as  yet  unfit  for 
a  war  «  Mtnquest,  and  on  the  authority  of  God  he  gave  the 
Viet  for  tetieat,  not  however  for  Egypt,  but  back  into  the 
peaiosula  of  Sinai,  where  they  encamped  and  settled  with 
tiieir  flocks  and  cattle  after  the  foshion  of  the  Beduin 
Anbt.  In  this  wilderness  they  remained  for  thirty-eight 
yean,  the  period  assigned  for  their  nomade  life,  until  the 
ttni  generation  which  bad  come  out  of  Egy'pt  had  gradu- 
ally mak  into  the  grave,  and  a  new  race  had  sprung  up  in 
tbe  freeyir  of  the  desert,  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy 
habits  of  the  wandering  Arab,  but  with  much  of  the  art^ 
knoirledge,  and  discipline  derived  ft*om  Egypt  At  the 
ei|Rfatiun  of  this  time,  they  again  moved  forward  to  Kadedi) 
hit  Hoses  perceiving  that  part  of  the  country  to  be  moun- 
uinoas  ana  well  defendea,  led  them  round  the  eastern 
Uiore  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  through  the  laud  of  Gdom  and  Moab. 
Be  crossed  the  Jabbok,  defeated  the  Amorites  andihe  king 
of  Bashan,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jordan  above  its  influx  into  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Jericho.  Here,  after  defeating  the  Midianites  and 
^nog  the  conquered  territory  on  the  west  of  Jordan  to  tho 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manosseh,  he 
prepared  to  lead  the  Israelites  across  the  river.  But  before 
thit  VBs  effectad  Moses  died,  after  bestowing  his  last  advice 
and  blessing  on  the  people,  assembled  for  this  solemn  purpose, 
and  appointing  Joshua,  a  man  already  tried  for  his  hravenr  and 
itill,  to  be  his  successor.  Joshua  cnused  the  Jordan  and  took 
Jericho,  and  gradually  conquered  tbe  greater  part  of  Ca- 
oaao,  exterminating  or  driving  away  tho  former  inhabitants. 
Tbe  events  of  the  conqaest  are  related  in  the  book  of 
Maia.  The  country  was  then  divided  among  the  twelve 
tfibes,  mbstituting  for  those  of  Levi  and  Jusepb  the  respec- 
descendants  or  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Manasseh  and 
Bpbraim.  For  the  limits  of  these  tribes  see  P&lbstihb. 

In  this  manner  the  Hebrews  became  a  settled  agrii-.ultural 

Eple.  thoush  often  at  war  with  their  neighbours  the  Phi- 
ines,  the  Hoabitea,  the  Midianites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
^ber  tribes.  Even  Uio  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  not  sub- 
«ud  till  a  much  later  period,  and  the  Canaanites  remained 
itnngtb  both  in  the  north  and  the  south,  and  re- 
(■■tcdly  hansseil  the  Hebrew  colonists,  as  we  observe  in 
iiRiiion  of  Sisera  (Judges  it.).  On  these  occarioRs  gal- 


Ifint  leaders  arose  among  the  Hebrews,  styled  Sophetim  ni 
the  Scripture,  generally  translated  Judges,  who  assumed 
a  sort  of  dictatorial  authority,  and  rescued  the  nation  from 
danger;  each  tribe  however  retained  its  internal  form 
of  government,  and  often  engaged  in  petty  warfare  with 
its  neighliours  on  its  own  account.  This  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  which  is  called  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
and  which  lasted  about  four  centuries,  may  be  considered 
as  the  heroic  age  of  the  nation,  which  still  retained  a  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  manner,  beautifully  portra>ed  in  the  tale 
of  Ruth.  Samuel  was  the  last  of  the  Judges:  he  drove 
away  the  Philistines  who  bsd  occupied  a  treat  part  of  the 
country,  but  the  people  firowing  tired  of  these  fVequent  in- 
vasions, which  they  had  not  discipline  or  union  enough 
among  themselves  to  guard  against,  wished  for  a  more  settled 
form  of  government,  and  demanded  of  Samuel  a  king  to 
rule  over  them.  Samuel  remonstrated  on  the  dangers  of 
despotism,  but  the  people  were  determined  in  favour  of  the 
change,  and  Samuel  appointed  a  youth  named  Saul,  of  the 
tribeof  Benjamin,  and  anointing  him,  solemnly  gave  up  the 
authority  mio  his  hands.  The  reign  of  Saul  was  long  and 
agitated ;  he  quarrelled  with  Samuel,  and  committed  various 
acts  of  tyranny.  Samuel  then  foretold  the  downfal  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  and  he  secretly  anointed  as  his  successor  a  youth 
of  the  triba  of  Judah,  called  David,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  bravenr  as  wdl  as  for  the  comeUne&s  of  his  person. 
Saul  having  discovered  that  his  sueressor  was  already  ap- 
pointed, persecuted  David,  whose  adventtrres  constitute  a 
narrative  of  romantic  interest  in  the  book  of  Samuel, 
Saul  fell  in  battle  against  the  Philistines,  and  David  suc- 
ceeded him,  about  1U56  B.C.  The  reign  of  David,  which 
lasted  forty  years,  forms  a  splendid  epoch  in  Jewish  history. 
He  was  victoriouH  over  all  his  neighbours.  He  reduced  not 
only  the  whole  of  Canaan,  but  took  possession  of  the  country 
of  Edom  as  lar  as  the  Red  Sea,  of  Moab,  of  part  of  Syria,  and 
formed  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Hamath  and  of  Tyre. 
His  power  extended  ftom  the  borders  of  Damascus  to  the 
Elanitic  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the 
coast  of  the  Philistines  to  near  the  Euphrates. 

DaVid  took  Jerusalem,  which  was  a  town  and  fort  of  the 
Jebusites,  a  Canaanitish  tribe  till  then  unconquered,  nntj 
made  it  the  u^ital  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  an  old  age, 
leaving  to  his  son  and  succesiior  Solomon  a  flourishing  and 
secure  kin^om,  a  full  treasury,  and  aweU  disciplined 
militia.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was  long  and  peacefuL 
He  raised  the  famous  temple  on  Mount  Morioh,  on  the 
east  side  of  Jeru»alem.  and  employed  Tyrian  and  otbei 
foreign  artificers  for  the  purpose.  Solomon  was  a  ver)' 
wealthy  prince:  he  encouraged  commerce,  and  had  ships 
on  the  Red  Sea  manned  by  IVrians,  which  traded  with 

2ihir.  His  close  alliance  with  the  Phmnicians  was  of  great 
vantage  to  him ;  he  supplied  them  with  corn,  and  received 
timber  mm  Lebanon  and  other  goods  in  exchange.  The  Phm- 
nioian  caravans  to  Aimbia  and  to  Persia  passed  through  his 
dominions.  His  own  subjects  carried  on  a  trade  with 
Egypt,  with  which  country  Solomon  was  on  ft-iendly  terms, 
and  he  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is 
said  to  have  built  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  and  Baalbek ;  but 
his  great  expenditure,  and  the  taxes  by  which  he  supplied 
his  wants,  made  the  people  dissatisfeHl,  whilst  his  own 
example  encouraged  them  in  their  licentiousness  and  effe- 
minacy. He  died  after  forty  years'  reign,  and  his  son  Re- 
hoboam  was  only  able  to  retain  possession  of  the  southern 
Mrt  of  the  country,  comprising  the  territory  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  which  then  assumed  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  while  the  other  ten  tribes  elected  Jeroboam  as  their 
king,  and  retained  the  name  of  the  kingdom  ot  Israel,  which 
hadfirst  Sichem,  and  afterwards  Bamana,  fbr  its  capital.  This 
division  took  place  about  975  b.c.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
lasted  290  jreais,  through  a  succession  of  stormy  and  blood- 
stained reigns,  and  was  in  the  end  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians,  who  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  from 
which  they  never  returned,  nor  has  the  existence  of  their 

firogeny  ever  been  ascertained.  The  kingdom  of  Judah 
asted  above  a  century  and  a  half  longer  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  house  of  David,  until  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  after  repeated  invasions,  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
£88  HC,  and  earned  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Thus 
the  Jewish  monarchy  terminated  after  a  period  of  about 
five  centuries  ftom  its  first  institution,  the  stirring  events 
of  which  period  are  related  in  the  books  of  Kmgt  and 
Chrtmiclet.  Dnring  this  time  fhmrished-  -4he  proptwts 
Isaiah.  Jeremiah.  Amos.  Hose^||9^yi§^(^|^1@ri}|;^ 
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plianiab,  Jeremiab.  and  Habskkuk.  Danid  and  Eiekiel 
belong  to  the  period  of  th«  Captivity. 

The  captivity  of  Judah  lasted  sevonty  years,  after  which 
Cyrus  having  oonquered  Babylon,  allowed  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  They  auembled  for  that  pur- 
poie  to  the  number  of  42,360,  under  Zerubbabel,  a  de- 
.  soendant  tif  their  kings,  and  on  arriving  in  Jndna  wen 
joined  by  those  of  the  common  people  anacultivaton  of  the 
soil  who  had  remained  in  their  native  country.  They  b^fan 
rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  their  neighboun 
the  Samaritans,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
fiwmer  kingdom  of  Israel,  offered  to  join  them  in  the  lur- 
therance  of  the  great  national  work ;  an  offer  however  which 
was  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Jews,  who  looked  upon 
the  Samaritans  as  alien  colonists,  although  the  SamarifiinB 
themselves  asserted  their  descent  from  the  tribes  of  Enhraim 
and  Manasseh.  When  the  Assyrians  led  the  ten  triDes  into 
captivity,  they  probably  took  away  only  the  hieher  class  of 
people>aB  tlie  mbylonians  did  with  those  of  Judsea,  and  did 
not  depopulate  the  whole  eonntry ;  besides  which,  during 
the  oouneof  more  than  two  centuries,  and  particularly  after 
the  subversion  of  the  Asayrian  empire,  many  exiles  or  de- 
scendants of  exiles  may  have  tbund  their  wav  back  to  their 
native  land.  The  fbct  that  the  Samaritans  nave  preserved 
the  *  Pentateuch'  in  the  original  characters,  while  the  Jews 
on  their  return  from  Babylon  adopted  the  Chaldean  form 
of  letters,  is  strongly  in  fovour  of  their  Israelitisb  descent, 
though  they  may  have  been  mixed  by  alliance  with  Assyrian 
and  other  colonists.  The  Jews  however  always  showed  a 
deadly  animosity  against  the  Samaritans,  whom  they  in- 
sisted on  considering  as  aliens  and  idolaters,  although  they 
in  reality  acknowledged  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  charactor  of  the  Jews  themselves  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change  during  their  Babylonish  captivity, 
lliey  lud  become  more  exdusively  attached  to  tlieir  country 
and  th«r  lawa,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their  nroneness  to 
idolatry  after  Oxat  epoch,  as  in  former  times.  They  strictly 
avoided  intermarriage  with  foreigners,  and  assumed  in 
every  respect  that  unsocial  spirit  towards  all  except  their 
own  community  for  which  they  have  been  so  often  re- 
proached. Adversity  had  soured  their  minds,  while  the  ex- 
puitationa  of  a  Messiah  who  was  announced  by  their  prophets 
roused  thb  national  pride.  The  doctrine  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  also  introduced,  especially  among  the  great  sect  of  the 
Chasadim,  or  Pharisees. 

Under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Persian  kings  the  Jews  en- 
joyed many  of  the  advantages  of  independence  united  with 
security.  They  were  allowed  the  management  of  their 
internid  affairs,  and  the  high-priest  was  their  chief  magis- 
trate. In  this  manner  they  lived  quietly  and  unnoticed, 
but  yet  thriving,  tor  about  two  centuries,  till  the  year 
333  B.Cq  when  Alexander,  after  gaining  the  battle  of  Issus, 
appeared  in  Syria.  Jerusalem  made  its  submission,  and 
was  spued  by  the  conqueror.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Judxa  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
showed  favour  to  the  Jews,  end  planted  colonies  of  them  in 
their  capital  Alexandria,  and  at  Cyrene.  The  high-priesta 
continued  to  have  the  direction  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  From  the  Ptolemies  Judsea  passed 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  under  the  reign  of  An< 
tiochus  theGreat,198  b.c.  Antiochus  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
confirmed  the  privileges  which  the  Jews  had  enjoyed  nnder 
the  Ptolemies;  but  under  the  reign  of  faia  second  aon  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  several  aspirants 
to  the  hi^-prwsthood,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  put  down  1^  Antiochus  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  Antiochus  now  attempted 
what  no  one  had  attempted  before  him,  to  fwce  the  Jews  to 
renounoe  their  God  and  worship  Jupiter  of  Olympus,  whose 
statue  was  erected  on  the  altar  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews 
generally  refused.  Great  cruelties  were  committed  by  the 
officers  of  Antiochus  against  the  recusants  in  every  port  of 
JudsDB,  until  a  spirited  resistance  begun  by  Mattathias,  and 
continued  under  his  son  Judas,  styled  Maccabee,  had  the 
effect  of  delivering  the  country  from  the  hatefUl  oppression 
of  the  Syrians.  [Maccabbbs.]  The  Maccabees  were  a 
Amily  of  heroes.  After  the  death  of  Judas  and  two  of  his 
orothers  who  fell  in  battle,  Jdkiathau,  another  brother,  con- 
tinued the  struggle,  and  Iwving  formed  an  alliance  with 
Rome,  vaaleft  at  last  in  quiet  pomeaaion  of  Judma.  A 
xevolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Srria  added  to  his  strength 
and  Importinoe.  Alex«ndar  Bwa^  wlw  ckimed  the  oown 


of  Syria,  oltured  Jonathan  the  high-priesthood  and  exemp- 
tion from  all  tribute  and  taxes,  brides  other  advantages,  if 
he  would  support  him  against  his  rival  Demetrius.  Jona- 
than assented,  and  Balu  having  seated  himself  on  the 
throne,  ISO  BX.,  presented  Jonauan  with  a  purolo  robe, 
and  ap^inted  him  meridareh  of  Judaea,  a  title  which, 
under  his  sucoesson*  was  changed  into  that  oi  king.  WiUt 
Jonathan  b^na  the  dynasty  of  the  Aamonmaus,  or  *IIIus- 
trions,'  which  ruled  Judtea  for  about  a  century,  and  under 
which  the  country  resumed  a  d^ree  of  independence  ana 
splendour,  which  it  had  not  experienced  since  the  reigns  of 
David  and  of  Solomon.  [AsuoNJum.] 
,  The  last  of  the  Asmonaiau  dynasty  were  put  to  death  by 
Uerod  son  of  Autipater  the  Idumsan,  who,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Romans,  becamekingof  Judsea,38B.c.  [Herod 
THE  Great.]  He  died  in  the  same  year  that  Cmrist  was 
bom,  althoQgh  In  the  common  chronology  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  placed  four  years  later.  With  Herod  the  independence  of 
Judsea  may  be  said  to  have  expired.  His  son  Archelaua 
was  appointed  ethnarcb  of  Judsa  Proper,  Idumma,  and 
Samana;  his  brother  Herod  Antipas  had  Galilee  and 
Persea;  to  Herod  Philip  were  given  the  pfovinoes  of  Tra- 
chonitis,  Batanna,  and  Cmubnitis,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
another  Philip  had  Itureaa.  Thus  the  dominions  of  Herod 
were  diamembercd  between  four  of  his  sons,  who  are  accord- 
ingly styled  Tetrarchs  in  the  New  Testament  Arcbelaut 
was  summoned  to  Rome  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
to  answer  certain  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  banish^  by  Aiigustus  to  Vienna  in  Gaul. 
Judsa  thus  became  a  Roman  province,  or  rather  a  district 
dependent  on  the  great  province  or  prefecture  of  Syria, 
though  administered  by  a  .special  governor,  a  man  usually 
of  the  Equestrian  order.  This  is  the  state  to  which  Judsea 
was  reduced  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  Jews  however 
continued  to  eiyoy  the  exercise  of  their  rel^;ious  and  muni- 
cipal liberties. 

Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Herod  Agrippa,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  been  alr«idy  appointed  by 
Caligula  ethnarch  of  Galilee,  was  appointed  king  of  Judsa 
and  all  the  former  dominions  of  his  grandfather,  but  he  died 
three  vears  after,  at  Ceesarea  in  Palestine,  a.d.  44 :  this  is  the 
Heron  mentioned  in  chapter  xii.of  the^c^f.  His  son,  called 
likewise  Herod  Agrippa,  was  then  a  minor,  and  Judoea  re- 
lapsed into  a  Roman  province.  In  a.d.  53  Claudius  gave 
to  Agrippa  the  provinces  east  of  Jordan,  wfaidi  had  belonged 
to  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and  Nero  added  to  them  part  of 
Galilee.  But  Judsea  and  Samaria  continued  to  be  admi- 
nistered by  Roman  procurators.  Herod  however  was  en- 
trusted by  the  emperor  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
Temple  and  the  rignt  of  appointing  and  deposing  the  hwh- 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  occasionally  resided  in  that  city, 
while  the  Roman  governor  generally  resided  at  Csesarea. 
This  second  Herod  Agrippa  is  the  one  mentioned  in  AeU^ 
xxv.f  xxvi.,  there  styled  King  Agrippa,  whom  St  "Pkal  ad- 
dressed in  so  impressive  a  manner  in  bis  defence.  Agrippa 
was  present  at  the  final  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem. 

A  succession  of  more  than  usually  rapacious  Roman 

fovernors,  Felix,  Albinus,  and  Florus,  nad  driven  the 
ews  to  the  verge  of  despair.  A  tumult,  which  broke 
out  at  Coisarea  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  followed 
by  fresh  exactions  and  cruelties  of  Florus,  who  seemed  to 
wish  to  drive  the  people  into  insurrection,  led  the  wa^  to  an 
open  revolt  against  the  Romans.  Agrippa,  who,  with  hia 
sister  Berenice,  happened  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  remonstrated 
with  the  people  on  tne  rashness  of  the  attempt,  but  in  vain, 
and  he  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions.  A  party  called  the 
Zealots,  or  fenatics,  now  obtained  the  ascendency  over  tbe 
minds  of  the  people,  and  the  feeble  Roman  garrison  was  over- 
powered and  massacred.  At  the  same  time  the  Greeks  of 
Csesarea  massacred  all  the  J  ews  in  that  city,  and  the  Roman 
governor  Florus  took  no  notice  of  the  transaction. 

Other  cities  of  Palestine  and  Syria  followed  the  example 
of  Csesarea  by  a  wholesale  butchery  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
retaliated  in  those  towns  of  Palestine  where  they  were 
the  majority  by  murdering  the  Syrians  and  Greeks. 
Ceatius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  who  had  winked  at  the 
exactions  of  Florus,  now  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
with  one  legion  uid  many  auxiliaries,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  was  completely  defeated  hv  the  insurgentk 
in  his  retreat,  with  (he  loss  of  nearly  6000  men.  The 
revolt  now  became  untveraal  throughout  Judrn  and  Gal* 
ilee.  NerOk  who  received  the  ne^  in  Achaia,  sent  for 
VospariHi.  an  oiBoer^f^^^d^^^^^  him  th« 
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csmmand  of  Syria,  a,d.  66-7.  Vespasiftn  assembled  his 
luces  at  Ptolemais,  where  he  vas  joined  by  Agripn  and 
by  his  own  son  Titus.  His  army,  induding  anzuiaries, 
UDonntad  to  60,000  men.  For  one  yrar  he  employed  him* 
witin  wonriDg  the  country  and  reducing  the  stnmEholds  of 
d»  Jevs.  In  the  following  year,  aj>.  68,  he  was  aavanciitg 
to  form  the  si^e  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  received  the 
nen  of  Nero's  death,  followed  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
Gslba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius.  Vespasian  Itept  his  troops 
nsdj  for  a  more  imporlant  entoprise  than  the  taking  of 
Jenualem.  That  city  had  ia  conseauence  a  respite  of  nearly 
tiro  years,  during  which  however  toe  inhabitants  destroyed 
each  other  through  intestine  factions.  At  last  Vespasian 
Tu  proclaimed  emperor,  and  having  defeated  Vitellius  and 
enlaned  Rome,  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  complete  the 
nbjugation  of  Palestine.  The  re^lar  siege  began  in  the 
^fiog  of  A.O.  70.  and  it  lasted  till  the  following  September, 
wbm  Jemsalem  was  finally  taken  and  totally  destnned, 
vith  its  temple:  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  sold  as 
■lives.  Hie  £Mu{hl  events  of  that  si^  are  narrated  by 
JoaqdioB.  The  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  is  a  standing  re- 
cord of  the  conquest.  The  landed  property  of  the  country 
m  put  up  to  sale.  Still  the  Jewiso  population  was  by  no 
meaos  extirpated  from  the  country,  and  we  find  them  rising 
in  vast  numbers  in  the  reign  of  Ha<Wn,  and  again  engaging 
the  Roman  legions  commanded  by  Severus.  They  were 
hoTever  overpowered  with  immense  slaughter,  and  the 
Kcond  desolation  of  Judsea  took  place.  [Barcochbba; 
Haoriah.] 

Hftdrian  issued  an  edict  forbidding  circumcision,  the 
leading  of  the  Mosaic  lav,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

Ike  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world,  which  is  oom- 
iDonly  dMad  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  bad  in 
nali^b^n  long  before.  Ilic  Ptolemies  had  transplanted 
kise  colonies  of  them  into  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus ; 
ana  Antiochiis  the  Great  settlea  great  numbers  in  the 
towos  of  Asia.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (Pro  Flaeco}  there 
*>s  a  wealthy  Jewish  community  in  Italy.  A  passage  of 
Philo,  in  his  letter  of  Agrippa,  enumerates  the  countries  in 
*hich  the  JevFS  were  settled  in  the  time  of  Caligula: 
Egypt,  Syria,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  the  greatest  part  of  Asia 
Uinw  as  for  as  Bithynia,  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Mace- 
ionia,  Thessaly,  ^tolia,  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus,  Cyprus, 
And  Crete,  bwides  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
lot  at  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  many  Jews  vo- 
luntarily remained  in  Mesopofamia,  where  they  continued 
to  form  for  several  centuries  a  considerable  communis, 
■hemately  under  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominion. 
After  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  MeK^wtamian 
Jvn  acknowledged  an  hereditary  chief,  who  was  called 
'  the  prince  of  captivity,'  while  the  western  Jews,  who  were 
mtlered  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  had  their  spiritual 
•wd  in  the  patriarch  of  Tiberias.  The  civil  condition  of 
IbeJevs  throughout  the  Roman  empire  has  been  not  un- 
ap^  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks. 

Under  the  Antonines  and  other  succeeding  emperors  the 
wsfa  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Hadrian  were  either  re- 
voked or  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  the  Jews  were  left  to 
Ulow  their  old  usages  and  rites,  being  only  prohibited  from 
i^iog  proselytes.  New  synagogues  were  erected  by 
tbeta,  and  schools  opened  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Hie  Jews  by  means  of  their  commercial  industry 
Mqaired  eonitiderable  wealth,  •many  of  them  obtained  the 
rank  of  Roman  citiieni,  and  at  the  same  time  exemption 
^  military  service.  During  this  period  of  peace,  Rabbi 
Jehnda,  one  of  the  patriarCM  of  Tiberias,  compcraed  the 
'MiKliDa,'  or  code  of  traditional  law,  in  which  he  embodied 
all  Ute  authorized  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
^itioDs,  the  decisions  of  the  learned,  and  the  precedents 
ot  the  courts  or  schools.  At  a  later  period  Rabbi  Ascha. 
t  learned  Mesopotamian  Jew,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wiples,  compiled  Uie  *  Gemara,'  whio\,  with  the '  Mischna,* 
wus  the  *  Babylonian  Talmud,*  a  work  in  which  the  most 
■Innrd  traditions  are  mixed  up  with  wise  precepts,  profound 
'''^oriea,  and  pleasing  moral  apologues. 
^■Dstantine  made  several  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  one 
""t'idding  them  to  endanger  the  lives  of  Christian  converts, 
■nother  prohibiting  Christians  from  embraoing  Judaism* 
^  a  third  prohunting  Jews  from  possessinjg  Christian 
uvea.  Under  his  successor  CoiiAiantius  an  insurrection 
*nicii  broke  out  in  Judaea,  and  another  tumult  at  Alex- 
udria,  in  which  the  Jews  wen  doevly  implicated,  gave 
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occasion  to  fresh  enactments  against  them :  they  were  heavily 
taxed,  were  forbidden  to  marry  Christian  women,  and  tlie 
edict  of  Hadrian,  which  nohibiied  their  ^rooching  near 
to  Jerusalem,  was  formally  renewed. 

Julian  fkvonred  the  Jews  and  proposed  to  legtiae  tbeir 
lemple.  Some  extrawdinary  appearances  which  are  re- 
lated by  Ammianus  Man»lLtnn8  frightened  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  the  restoration,  and  the  death  of 
Julian  put  an  end  to  the  design.  Under  the  fidknriog 
emperors  the  Jews  were  protected  by  the  state,  though 
often  annoyed  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  more  vicdenf 
Christian  churchmen  Iaws  were  passed  by  Theodosius, 
and  confirmed  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  recognising 
the  power  of  the  Jewish  patriarch  to  punish  the  refrac- 
tory members  of  their  own  community,  and  the  prefects 
were  forbidden  from  interfering  with  bi^  judicial  autho- 
rity. In  disputes  with  Christians  both  parties  appeared 
before  the  wdiDary  tribunals.  Under  Theodosius  II.  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  from  publicly  celebrating  certain  fes- 
tivals which  oooauoned  ccuUsions  between  them  and  the 
Christians. 

Theodoric  and  the  other  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  proteoted 
the  Jews.  During  tiie  frequent  wars  and  invasions  of  that 
period  the  Jews  had  the  slave-trade  of  Europe  in  great 
measure  in  their  bands;  and  several  councils  and  Pope 
Gregory  I.  interfered  to  prevent  their  abusing  the  power 
which  they  had  thus  acquired  over  the  persons  of  Chris- 
tians. That  wise  and  humane  pope,  in  his  pastoral  letters, 
bewails  and  denounces  this  traffic,  which  was  carried  on 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  France ;  he  directs  the  bishops 
to  interfere  so  as  to  prevent  Jews  from  retainini;  Christian 
slaves  when  a  proper  price  was  offered  for  uem.  On 
anothv  occasion  he  directs  tint  those  Cfaiistian  alavea  who 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  Jewish  landed  proprietors 
should  be  considered  a*  villains  attached  to  the  soil,  uid 
should  not  be  transplanted  or  sold  away ;  he  also  entreiUed 
the  Frankiab  kings  to  banish  the  traflBc  in  slaves  from  tihmr 
dominions. 

Justinian  vras  one  of  the  first  who  enacted  really  oppres- 
sive and  intolerant  laws  against  the  Jews.  In  litigations 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  or  between  Christiana  oulv, 
the  testimony  of  a  Jew  or  Samaritan  was  to  be  rejected : 
in  the  litigations  of  Jews  among  each  other,  the  Jew's 
testimony  was  admitted,  but  that  of  a  Samaritan  or  a 
Maoichsan  was  of  no  value.  By  another  law,  all  unbe- 
lievers, heathens,  Jews,  and  Sanaaritans  could  neither  be 

i'udge^  nor  prefects,  nor  fill  any  other  dignity  in  the  stale. 
Fustinian  also  enacted  that  in  mixed  marriages  between 
Jews  and  ChristianB  the  chi^  autbtffity  over  ue  children 
should  rest  with  the  Christian  parent.  A  Jew  parent  could 
not  disinherit  his  Christian  cl)Ud.  But  the  Samaritans  were 
treated  more  harshly :  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  the 
right  of  bequeathing  or  conveying  their  property  to  unbe- 
lievers. Those  of  their  children  who  embraced  Christaanity 
inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  Samaritans  could 
not  sue  in  courts  of  law.  Their  synag(^ues  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  a  subsequent  edict,  and  on  the  humane . 
interposition  of  Sergius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  Justinian  some- 
what mitigated  the  rigour  of  these  enactments  agaiiist  the 
Samaritans  but  his  son  Justin  again  enforced  the  original 
statutes  against  them.  The  effect  of  this  persecution  seems 
to  have  ^n  to  extinguish  nadually  that  once  floutishing 
community,  the  membors  of  which  probably  embraced  Chris- 
tianity for  ihe  preservation  of  their  property.  In  subsequent 
histo^  the  Samaritans  no  longer  app^r  as  a  separate  peo- 
ple. In  the  seventeenth  century  however  a  amall  commu- 
nity of  them  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
holy  Mount  Gerizim.  who  still  possessed  the  law  in  the  old 
Samaritan  character,  and  their  descendants  exist  to  this 
day. 

The  Jews  however  were  too  numerous  and  strong  to  be 
annihilated,  hke  the  Samaritans,  by  imperial  edicts :  they  bad 
even  the  power  of  revenge.  When  Chosroes  II.  invaded 
Syria,  the  Jevrs  of  Palestine  rose  to  join  the  Persians, 
with  whom  they  entered  Jerusalem,  then  a  Christian  city, 
and  perpetrated  a  dreadful  slai^hter  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants. They  are  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  chei^ 
price  the  capUves  of  their  allies  the  Persians,  for  the  sake 
of  murdering  them.  Tlie  victories  of  Heraclius  however 
soou  put  an  end  to  their  momentary  triumph 

The  rise  of  Mohammedanism  brought  an  unfovourable 
change  to  the  Baatem  Jews ;  Mohammed  endeavoured 
4t  first  to  win  tbem  ova,  but  the  Jews  would  nqdjMi. 
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knowledfce  a  dMoendant  of  Hwgu  the  bondwoman  bb  the 
IpwteKt  of  prophets,  and  Mohunmed  treated  them  without 
mercy  in  Arabia,  where  they  were  at  that  time  numerous. 
But  under  the  Caliphs  his  successors  ihey  were  protected 
on  the  easy  terms  of  payine  tribute,  and  as  they  made  no 
resititani-e,  they  expenenced  not  only  protection  but  even 
encouragement  from  their  nuw  masters,  whom  they  fol- 
lowed ibrouKh  their  tide  of  conquest  along  the  coast  of 
Norihmi  Africa.  They  also  contributed  materially  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Crescent  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

In  Spain,  under  the  Oothic  Idngs,  the  Jews  hod  expe* 
rienoed  the  tint  of  those  sweeping  proseriptioni,  which  they 
were  doomed  to  auflbr  in  every  country  of  Christian  Europe. 
A  series  of  oppmsire  laws  was  passed  against  them  under 
the  signifloant  title  of '  Statutes  agtunst  Jewish  Wickedness, 
and  for  the  General  Extirpation  of  Jewish  Errors.*  At 
last  King  Sisebut  eomnuunded  them  either  to  forsake  their 
religion  or  to  leave  the  country.  Many  fled,  others  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  90.000  are  said  to  have  received 
baptism.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  mitigated  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  against  the  Jews  by  declaring  '  that  men  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  believe  by  force,  alihough  all  who  had 
onoe  embransa  the  bith  must  be  constrained  to  adhere  to  it.' 
But  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  ju>.  653,  reinforced  the 
former  statutes  against  the  Jews,  and  following  councils 
enacted  more  rigorous  laws.  One  hundred  lashes  on  the 
naked  body,  chains,  mutilatibn,  banishment,  and  confis- 
cation, were  the  punishment  of  those  who  obserred  Jewish 
practices  and  rites.  AH  converted  Jews  were  put  under 
the  strictest  surveillance.  The  aots  of  the  twelfth  council 
of  Toledo  concerning  the  Jews  are  a  complete  model  of 
acclesiastical  intolerance  and  refinement  in  persecution. 
Under  King  Egica,  while  the  Saracens  were  spreading 
abng  the  shore  of  Africa  opposite  to  Spain,  a  general  con- 
spiracy of  the  Jews  was  reported,  and  another  council  passed 
'adecree  to  disperse  the  whole  race  as  slave%  confiscate  their 
property,  and  seize  all  their  children  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  to  be  brought  up  as  Christians.  Many  escaped  to 
return  with  the  Saracen  invaders,  and  the  munificence  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  towards  them  indicates  that 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  the  Jews  had  been 
highly  instrumental  in  advancing  the  conquest  In  Moorish 
Spain  the  Jews  had  really  a  golden  age.  which  lasted  for 
centuries.  There  they  cultivated  science  and  learning; 
and  the  names  of  Bemamin  of  Tudele,  Isaac  of  Conlova, 
HBsdai,theconBdantof  Abderrahman.  and  a  host  of  others, 
attest  their  proficiency.  Rodriguez  de  Castro  {Bibliotkeca 
JispaMola)  and  Vicente  Ximeno  (Btcritorea  del  Reyno  de 
Vaimeia)  give  notices  of  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  Jews. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  thriving  in  the  East  under  the 
eahpbs  of  Bagdad,  whose  favour  they  eigoyed,  ftt  leant  till 
towards  Ibe  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

Charlemagne  protected' the  Jews  like  his  other  subjects : 
they  filled  municipal  otBces;  they  were  physicians  and 
bankers;  and  Isaac,  a  Jew,  was  chosen  by  that  emperor  as 
bis  ambassador  to  Harun  al  Rashid,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  a 
mission  which  was  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  at 
the  time.  The  Jews  enjoyed  the  same  or  even  greater 
influence  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  Charles  the  Bald, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  reign  the  clergy  began 
afVeah  to  show  their  hratility.  Hie  Council  of  Meaux  re- 
enacted  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  all  civil  offices ;  hut 
it  was  under  the  third  or  Capet  dynastv  that  the  Jews 
lulfered  real  persecution  in  France.  Philippe  Auguste, 
pmwed  by  the  wants  of  an  empty  exchequer,  and  perhaps 
alau  by  the  reports  of  bnaticsr  who  charged  the  Jews  with 
all  sorts  of  crimes,  banished,  a.o.  116U,  all  the  Jews  from 
his  dominions,  confiscated  their  property,  and  declared  all 
debts  due  to  them  to  be  annulled.  About  twenty  years  after- 
wards the  Jews  were  allowed  to  re-enter  France,  which  they 
did  in  great  numbers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  alternate  proscriptions  and  relaxations,  continued  under 
the  following  reigns  for  about  two  oenturies^  until  they 
vera  Anally  expelled  undw  Charles 'VI. 

In  Germany  about  the  same  age  they  suffered  under 
ndden  bursta  of  popular  fknaiioism.  They  were  massacred 
at  the  cry  of  *  Hep,' '  Hep,'  the  initials  of  the  words '  Hiero- 
■oi/ma  est  perdita.'  St.  Bernard  and  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
loudly  reprobated  these  atrocities.  In  Italy  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  alloyed  greater,  though  not  always  unintemupted 
security,  out  their  safest  asylum  was  Poland,  where  Casimir 
the  Great  allowed  them  eonsiderable  iwivil^ges,  and  where 
they  fttfBwd  the  only  middle  order  between  the  noblw  and 


the  serfk.  Tt  was  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  after  tbe  expulsion 
of  the  Mo(»^  that  the  proscription  of  the  Jew's  was  most 
sweeping  and  effectual.  The  regular  Inquisition  established 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  undertook  ihe  ta^  of  punish- 
ing all  relapsed  converts.  As  for  the  unconverlod  Jews,  the 
edict  of  1492,  made  at  the  in8tii>;ation  of  the  Inquisitor 
Torquemada.  banished  them  all  from  the  kingdom.  The 
number  of  Jews  thus  expelled  from  Spain  has  been  vaguely 
estimated  at  half  a  milhon,  and  even  800,000.  They  were 
allowed  to  carry  away  or  sell  only  their  moveables.  Few  of 
them  consented  to  embrace  Christianity  in  order  to  remain. 
Soon  afterwards  they  were  driven  away  from  Purtugal 
also  with  circumstances  of  still  greater  barbarity.  Many 
perished,  and  others  took  refuge  on  the  African  coast  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Moon  or  Horiacoea 
drained  Spain  of  its  most  useftil  subjects. 

Througnout  the  dommions  of  the  Sultan  the  Jews  wm« 
'allowed  to  settle  and  follow  their  trades,  though  looked 
upon  with  scorn  by  the  Osmanlees.  In  the  regencies  of 
Barbary  they  settled  likewise  in  great  numbers. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a  milder  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion manifbeted  itself  towards  the  Jews  in  several  countries 
of  Europe.  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  I.  gave  ihem  equal 
rights  and  subjected  them  to  the  same  laws  with  the  Chn»- 
tians.  Frederic  called  the  Great,  was  not  so  libt;ral  towai-ds 
them,  for  he  laid  them  under  peculiar  restrictions  and  dis- 

atialiBcations.  In  Holland  thev  have  long  formed  a  highly 
ourishing,  numerous,  honourable,  and  intelligent  commu- 
nity. 

Napoleon  in  J806  assemblecl  a  sanhedrim  at  Paris,  and 
submitted  to  them  twelve  questions  concerning  iha  moral 
and  social  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Jews.  Theur 
answen  being  found  satisfactory,  an  ordinance  was  ii^sued 
giving  the  Jews  a  regular  oi^anization  throughout  France^ 
and  placing  them  on  the  same  fooling  as  other  Frenchmen. 
This  system  has  remained  unaltered.  The  king  of  Prussia 
and  other  German  powers  have  followed  the  example.  In 
Russia  the  Jews  are  subject  to  many  restrictions,  and 
especially  the  Rabbins. 

The  Jews  in  France  are  reckoned  at  fiO.OOO ;  in  Italy 
about  36,000;  in  the  Austrian  empire  520,000;  in  Prussia 
135.000,  in  the  rest  of  Germany  13S,000;  in  Holland  and 
and  Belgium  80,000;  in  Great  Britain  3U,000;  in  Russia 
and  Poland  658,000;  in  the  Turkish  dominions  they  have 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  800,000 ;  in  P«»sia  they  aie  few 
and  oppressed.  There  are  communities  of  them  at  BokJhara 
and  other  parts  of  Tanary,  in  India,  and  even  in  China.  In 
the  United  States  they  are  reckoned  at  about  5000. 

(Jost,  Alf^emeine  defcfaehte  des  Israelitischen  Volkes; 
'MiXiman,  Histnry  of  the  Jem  ;  Josephus;  Basnage;  Beer, 
Geschichte  alter  Bestandenen  und  nock  Beftehenden  Religio- 
sen  Sekten  der  Juden;  Beugnot,  Let  JiJfs  d'OcaMnt. 
Lmdo's  Jemsh  Calendar  contains  a  Chronological  Table, 
in  which  some  of  the  dates  difier  from  some  of  those  given 
in  this  article.) 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  Jews  found  their 
way  to  this  island,  but  they  were  settled  here  in  the  Saxon 
period,  and  as  earl^  as  a.d.  750.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  the  Jews  in  England  rapidly  increased  in  number. 
Under  the  first  three  Norman  kings  they  lived  undisturbed, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  and  apiarently  acquired  great 
wealth.  But  under  Stephen  and  his  succesnors  they  suf- 
fered grievously  from  the  opacity  of  the  kings  and  the 
bigoted  inloleiance  of  the  people.  The  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  they  experienced  from  all  persons,  boih  lay 
and  ecclesiastic,  poor  and  rich,  are  fully  attested,  not  by 
their  own  writers,  but  by  the  evidence  of  their  enemies. 
Finally,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  about  a..d.  1 290,  all  tlie 
Jews  were  banished  from  the  kingdom.  Their  numbers  at 
that  time  are  conjectured  (but  on  what  grounds  we  are  not 
aware)  to  have  been  between  15,000  and  16,000.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  Restoration,  a.o.  1660.  that  the  Jews  attain 
settled  in  EngUmd ;  and  though  under  the  Protectorate  they 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Cromwell  to  obtMU  per- 
mission to  enter  the  island,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  matter,  and  those  who  have  investigated  the 
suLject  brmg  forward  no  proof  of  leave  being  formally 
granted  to  them  to  return.  After  Ihe  Restoration  it  seems 
probable  that  ihcy  came  in  gn^ually  without  either  per- 
mission or  opposition,  and  since  that  time  foreign  Jews 
have  been  on  the  same  footing  as  othex  aliens  with  respect 
to  entering  the  country.  In  the  year  1753  an  act  was 
passed  to  enaUe  foreign  Jews  ^^^(J^^^'^^  without 
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tikng  tha  nacunmt;  but  the  aot  was  repeulud  in  Uie  fol- 
ItwiDg  tenkm,  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  feeling, 
vhidk  was  moat  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure  of  1753. 
Sicca  tills  year  no  legislative  act  haa  puaed  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  Jews,  and  they  have  lived  in  the  United 
Kiogdom  unmolested.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  Jews 
in  London  alone  is  about  1 8,000,  and  in  the  rest  of  England 
about  9000.  The  Dumber  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  pro- 
bably small,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  there  ii  aDV  good 
estimate  as  to  their  numbera  in  theae  parta  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Durinc  their  residence  in  England,  up  to  their  banish- 

waA  in  tne  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  Jews  wwe  considered  as 
tbe  villains  and  bondamen  of  the  king,  a  relation  which 
Mens  to  expbin  the  power  over  their  penona  and  property 
whirb  was  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  king  in  the  moat 
i^pmsive  manner.  They  however  could  purchase  and 
liolil  luid,  Bulgeot  only  to  the  right  of  the  king,  whatever  tt 
migbt  be,  to  levy  heavy  taxes  on  them  and  seize  their 
Isnds  if  they  were  not  paid.  By  the  aot  of  the  fiith  of 
Henry  III.  the  Jewa  were  declared  incapable  of  ptuchasint! 
or  lakini;  a  fieehold  interest  in  land,  but  might  hold,  as  in 
tinie  past  they  were  accustomed  to  hold,  houses  in  the 
ciiies,  boroughs,  and  towns  where  they  resided.  Another 
ut,  3  Edward  I.,  forbade  Jews  ttoxn  alienating  in  fee, 
eilber  to  Jew  or  Christian,  any  bousee,  rents,  or  tenements 
vbieh  they  then  had,  or  disposing  of  them  in  any  way 
viibont  thr  kin^s  consent ;  they  were  permitted  to  purchase 
buuses  and  euTtu^«a  in  the  eitieaand  Irarou^bs  vhere  they 
then  rerided,  provided  th^  held  them  in  chief  of  the  king ; 
nd  they  were  fbrther  permitted  to  take  lands  to  &rm  for 
nf  term  not  exceeding  ten  years ;  such  permission  however 
ns  not  to  continue  in  force  for  more  tttati  fifteen  yeara 
ftom  the  dale  of  the  act  Since  tbe  time  of  their  banisb- 
loent  no  statute  has  been  passed  which  in  direct  terms 
affects  tbn  right  of  tbe  Jews  to  hold  real  estates  in  England ; 
umI  It  has  b^n  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  can  now 
legally  hold  such  estate.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
act  called  the  55th  Henry  III.  is  not  an  act  of  parliament, 
but  only  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  which  however,  to  say 
the  least,  seems  a  very  questionable  proposition.  Some 
lews,  we  bdieve,do  hold  real  eslaie,  and  it  is  contended  by 
mae  that  they  are  legally  entitled  to  do  so.  It  is  out  of 
the  place  here  to  discuss  this  queation,  and  tbe  mAst  u  re- 
fared  to  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Tbe  Jews  are  still  incapacitated  from  being  members  of 
faiUamrat  and  dUin^  various  offices  in  this  country.  The 
tttoftbe  9th  Geo.  IV.,  c  17,  substitutes  for  the  sacramen- 
^1  test  a  form  of  declaration  to  be  made  by  every  person, 
viihin  one  calendar  month  next  before  or  upon  his  a<lmis- 
sioD  into  any  of  the  corporate  offices  mentioned  in  that  act, 
ot  within  six  calendar  months  after  his  appointment  to  any 
office  mentioned  in  the  fiAh  section  of  that  act.  As  this 
declaration  foniains  the  words '  upon  the  true  fbith  of  a  Chris* 
tan,'  it  baa  the  effect  of  excluding  Jews  from  corporate 
offices,  and,  in  connection  with  the  Abjuration  Act,  from 
Hues  under  government,  lo  &r  as  they  are  not  relieved 
*r  the  Annual  Indemnity  Act.  The  alyuration  oath, 
«nieh  contains  tlie  same  words,  has  the  eflbct  of  excluding 
tbe  Jews  from  pailismenL  <1  Geo.  I.,  at.  it.,  c  13;  8  Geo. 
ni,  e.  53.)  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  bat  hitherto 
BKHKCflssfully,  to  remove  these  impedimenta  to  the  Jews 
twing  on  the  same  footing  as  other  British  subjects. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  tbe  Jews  are 
vitbin  the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  the  1  William 
Hhl  Mary,  as  extended  by  the  53  George  III.,  c.  160.  Tbe 
Allowing  disability  is  a  singular  one.  It  has  been  decided 
that  a  legacy  given  far  the  instruction  of  Jews  in  their 
religion  is  not  one  which  will  be  sapponed  by  the  Court  of 
Oiancery.  though  any  other  kind  of  charitable  bequest  for 
the  benefit  of  Jews  is  valid.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  still  enter* 
tMbed  by  some  people,  that  Jews,  even  if  bom  in  this 
«ountnr,  are  aliens.  Pttrhaps  it  is  haidly  necessary  to 
raaark  that  they  are  British  sabjeots,  like  any  other 
pMMns  who  are  bom  here. 

(Blunt's  Hittory  qf  the  Bttablishment  and  Smidetug  qf 
tit  Jewt  m  Englmd,  mth  an  Etupdry  into  thair  Civil 
lHiahiUti«»,  London,  1S30;  Goldamid's  Remarkt  on  th$ 
Civil  DitahiUtiet  qfBritiA  Jewt,  London,  IbSO.) 

JIDDA.  [Arabia.] 

JIG,  or  GIGUE,  an  animated  quick  dance-tune,  in  six- 
^ht  tim^  to  be  found  in  tbe  sonatas  of  Cocelli.  Handel, 
*>Mi  other  composers,  till  towods  the  middle  of  the  eigbtuenth 


century.  The  nr.  or  at  least  tbe  name,  ts  unknown  in 
modem  mosio ;  though  in  a  FVeneh  work,  of  quite  recent 
date,  we  are  (old  that  it  is  still  in  use  in  England. 

JOAN,  POPE,  a  supposed  individual  of  tbe  female  sex, 
who  is  placed  by  several  chroniclers  in  the  series  of  popes 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  about  a.d.  85d-5.  The 
first  who  mentions  the  stoi^  is  Marianus  Scotua,  a  monk  of 
the  abbfljr  of  Fulda,who  died  at  Mains,  a.d.  1086,  and  wlio 
says  in  ms  chronicle,  under  the  ^ear  853,  the  ISth  year  of 
tbe  re^  of  the  emperor  Lothanus,  that  Leo  IV.  died  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  that  to  him  succeeded  Joan,  a  woman, 
whose  pontificate  lasted  two  years,  five  months,  and  four 
days,  after  which  Benedict  III.  was  made  pope.  But  Anas- 
tasius,  vbo  lived  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  Pope  Joan, 
and  vbo  wrote  the  Uvea  of  the  popes  down  to  Nicholas  L 
who  soceeeded  Benedict  III.,  says,  that  fifteen  ^s  after 
LeoIV.*sdeslh Benedietlll.succeeded  him.  Itistruethat 
some  manuscript  copies  of  AnB9ia:uus,  among  otber«  one 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  contain  the  story  of  Juan,  but 
this  has  been  asoertained  to  be  an  interpolation  of  later 
copyists,  who  have  inserted  the  tale  in  the  very  words  of 
Martinus  Polonua,  a  Cistercian  monk  and  confessor  to  Gre- 
gory X.,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  popes,  in  which,  after 
Leo  IV.,  he  places  'John  an  Englishman.'  and  then  addi^ 
*  Hie,  ut  atteritur,  fosmina  fhit:'  he  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  Joan  when  a  young  woman  left  her  home  in  maii^ 
disguise  with  her  lover,  a  very  learned  man,  and  went  to 
Athens,  vhereshe  made  great  progress  in  profane  law ;  after- 
vards  she  went  to  Rome,  whwe  she  became  equally 
fleient  in  sacred  learning,  fur  which  her  reputation  became 
so  ateai  that  at  the  death  of  Leo  she  ma  unanimously  elected 
as  his  successor,  under  the  geneval  belief  of  her  male  sex. 
She  however  became  pregnant,  and  one  day  as  she  was 
proceeding  to  the  Lateran  Basilica,  she  was  seized  in  rhild- 
labour  on  the  road  between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Church 
of  St  Clement,  and  there  she  died  and  was  bitried  without 
any  honours,  after  a  pontificate  of  two  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days.  "  Tbe  story  was  generally  copied  from  Mar- 
tinus by  subsequent  writers,  and  Platina himself,  in  his'Lives 
of  the  Popes,*  repeats  it  on  tbe  authority  of  Martinus,  addmg 
various  other  reports  concerning  the  '  sella  stercoraria,'  &e., 
and  concluding  with  these  words:  'The  things  I  have 
abotfe  atated  ere  current  in  vulgar  report,  but  are  taken 
ftom  uncertain  and  obsetire  anthoriliea,  and  I  have  inserted 
them  briefly  and  simply,  not  to  be  taxed  with  obstinacy.' 
Panvinius,  Platina'a  continuator,  subjoins  a  very  critiead 
note,  in  which  be  shows  the  absurditvof  thetale,and  proves 
it  to  have  been  an  invention.   But  tne  best  dissertation  on 
the  subject  is  that  of  David  Blondel,  a  Protestant,  who  com- 
pletely refutes  the  story  in  bis  Famitier  liclmrcittement  d« 
la  question  ti  une  Femme  a  6ti  astise  ou  Siege  Paoal  entrt 
Leon  iV.  et  Benoit  III.,  Amsterdam,  1649.    There  are 
critics  who  contend  that  it  is  onlv  tbe  later  MSS.  of  Ibe 
'LivesofthePopes'by  Martinus  Polonus  which  contain  the 
tale  of  Pope  Joan,  and  that  those  MSS.  which  were  written 
during  the  life  or  soon  after  the  death  of  Martinus  do  not 
contain  it.    It  is  evident  however  that  the  story  was 
in  circulation  already  in  the  18th  century,  long  Wbre 
the  time  of  Martinus,  as  Etienne  de  Botobon  m  Belto- 
Tille,  a  companion  of  St  Dominic,  in  his  treatise  *  De 
Septem  Donis  Spiritus  Sancti,'  under  the  head  of  '  Pra- 
dentia,'  relates  from  *  the  Chronicles  *  the  story  of  Pope 
Joan,  but  places  it  about  the  year  UCO,  and  san  that  on 
the  discovery  of  her  sex  she  waa  stoned  to  death  by  tbe 
people.   These  authorities  prove  at  all  eventa  that  the  Pro- 
testants did  not  invent  the  tale  of  Pope  Joan,  as  they  have 
been  accused  of  having  done. 

JOAN,  1.  of  Naples,  daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples, 
of  the  Anjou  dynasty,  succeeded  her  fotber  in  1343.  She 
was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  handsome,  and  ac- 
complished. She  had  been  married  already  some  time  to 
her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hungary,  but  thnr  tempers  and 
tastes  did  not  sympathise'  together.  Andreaa  claimed  to  he 
crowned  king  ana  to  share  his  wife's  authority,  which,  Inr 
the  will  of  her  fiitber,  had  been  left  solely  to  her.  Hu 
coarse  and  haugbtv  manners  offended  the  proud  native 
barons,  and  tbe  Hungarian  guards  which  attended  him 
excited  their  jealousy,  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  one 
night,  while  the  court  was  at  Aversa,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  orihe  nobles  near  his  person,  seized  and  strangled  him, 
and  threw  his  body  out  or  a  window  of  the  castle.  There 
seems  little  or  no  doubt  that  Joan  knew  of  the  plot,  and  that 
she  did  nothing  to  prevent  tbe  crime.  As  «Nni  asH  wagiiin- 
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peliBtad  slu  repaired  to  Naples,  and  thenoe  ksued  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers.   Torture  was  em- 
ployed to  find  out  the  cotupiratora,  but  the  result  of  the 
intoTo^torieB  was  kept  secret.  Many  persons,  high  ai.d  low, 
were  put  to  a  cruel  death,  but  public  opinion  still  impli* 
cated  the  queen  herself  in  the  conspiracy.   The  same  year 
Joan  married  hw  relative  Louis,  prince  of  Tarentum.  Louis, 
kiQ«  of  Hungary,  and  brother  of  Andreas,  came  with  an 
army  to  avenge  his  brother's  death.    He  defeated  the 
queen's  troops,  entered  Naples,  and  Joan  took  refuge  in 
her  hereditary  principality  of  ^ovenoe.    She  repaired  to 
Avignon,  and  ther^  before  Pope  Clement  VI.,  she  protested 
her  inoooenoe  and  demanded  a  trial.   The  pope  and  his 
eardinals  acquitted  Joan,  who,  from  gratitude,  gave  up  to  the 
papal  see  the  town  and  coimty  of  Avignon.   A  ^tilence 
in  the  mean  time  had  frightened  away  the  Hungariana  from 
Naples,  and  Joan,  retuminR  to  her  kingdom,  was  8<^emnly 
(downed  with  her  husband  in  1351.   Joan  reigned  many 
years  in  peace  over  her  fine  dominions.    Having  lost  her 
seoind  husband  in  1362,  she  married  a  prince  of  Majorca, 
and  on  his  death  she  married,  in  1376, Otno,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  but  having  no  children  by  any  of  her  husbands,  she 
gave  her  nvee  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Charles,  duke  of  Du- 
razzo,  who  was  himself  related  to  the  royal  dynasty  of  Anjou, 
and  appointed  him  her  successor.    Soon  afterwards  the 
sohism  between  Urban  VL  and  Clement  VII.  broke  out, 
uid  Joan  took  the  part  of  the  latter.   Urban  excommuni- 
cated her,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  to  Charles 
Duraico,  who,  with  the  darkest  ingratitude,  revolted  against 
his  sovereign  and  benefactress :  with  the  assistance  of  the 
pope  he  raised  troops,  defeated  the  queen,  and  took  her  pri- 
soner. He  tried  to  mduce  Joan  to  abdicate  in  his  lavour,  but 
the  queen  firmly  refused,  and  named  as  her  successor  Louis 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France.  Charles 
then  transferred  Joan  to  the  cattle  of  Muro,  in  Basilicata, 
where  be  caused  her  to  be  strangled  or  smothered  in  her 
prison,  in  1382,  thirty-seven  yean  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  Andreas. 

JOAN  II.,  daughter  of  Charles  Duraxso,  and  sister  of 
Ladislaua,  king  of  Naples,  suooeeded  the  latter  after  bis 
death  in  1414.  She  was  then  ibrty-four  yeuf  of  age,  and 
already  noted  for  Ucentiousneas  and  weaknesi  of  oharacter. 
After  her  exaltation  to  the  throne  she  continued  in  the 
same  course,  only  with  more  barefaced  eflkvntery.  She 
bowevor  married,  from  political  motives,  James,  count  de 
la  Mareh^  who  was  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  France ; 
but  the  match,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  most  unhappy. 
James  was  obliged  to  run  away  in  despair  from  Naples, 
and  retired  to  France,  where  it  is  said  that  he  ended 
his  days  in  a  convent.  Meantime  unworthy  favourites  ruled 
in  succession  at  the  court  of  Joan.  One  of  them,  Ser 
Gianni  Caracciolo,  of  a  noble  family,  saw  his  influence 
disputed  b^  the  &mous  coudottiere  Sforza  Attendolo,  who, 
together  with  many  barons  that  were  jealous  of  Caracciolo, 
took  the  part  oi  Louis  of  Aqjou,  a  grandson  of  that  Louis 
to  whom  Joan  L  had  bequeaUied  the  crown.  The  queen 
sought  for  snpport  in  Alfonao  of  Angon,  king  of  Sicily, 
whom  she  adi^ted,  and  appointed  her  successor.  Alfonso 
same  to  Naples,  but  the  fickle  Joan  having  made  her  peace 
with  Sfono,  revoked  her  adoption  of  Alfonso,  and  ap- 
pointed Louis  of  Anjou  as  her  successor.  Alfonso  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  return  to  Sicily.  The  favorite  Caracciolo 
was  soon  after  murdered  in  consequence  of  court  jealousy 
and  intrigue.  Louis  of  A^jou  died  also,  and  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  Joan  herself  who,  on  her  death,  appointed 
Ren£  of  Anjou  as  her  successor.  She  died  in  1435,  leaving 
her  kingdom  in  great  disorder,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  dis- 
puted suoceraion  and  a  civil  war.  [Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon.1 
JOAN  OF  ARC.  lAu.  Joan  of.] 
JOA'NNINA,  or  YA'NIN  A,  a  oity  of  Albania,  situated 
in  a  valley  in  the  beartof  that  province,  on  the  south-weatem 
bank  of  a  lake,  from  which  a  subterraneous  stream  flows 
into  the  Kalam&,  the  ThyMiis  (e^o^)  of  the  antient 
Greeks.  Joannina  is  in  39°  47'  N.  lat..  20°  53'  £.  long.,  ac- 
cording to  the  map  prefixed  to  Colonel  Leake's '  Trav^  in 
Northern  Greece '  (London  1835).  Its  site  is  about  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  town  are  very  ob- 
scure. In  the  later  period  of  the  Lower  or  Bvzantine 
Empire  it  gradually  rose  to  be  the  chief  city  of  that  part 
•f  Greece  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Mount  Pindus.  It  is 
probA'bly  not  very  br  from  the  site  of  the  antient  Dodona. 
tn  the  aeventb  «id  Avowing  centuries,  to  the  Seventh,  the 


oountry  around  became  a  field  of  contention  between  tbft 
Byzantine  Greeks  and  the  Wallachians  and  Sdavoniani, 
large  colonies  of  whom  settled  in  the  district ;  but  Joannina 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  bands  of  the  Greeks  till  the 
year  1082,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans  under  Bo- 
hemond  Cson  of  Robert  Ouiscard),  who  defeated  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  under  the  walls  of  the  town.   In  the 
wars  which  subsequently  desolated  Western  Qreeoe  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Frankish  prinees  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  in  aj).  1431  or  1432  into  thoae  of  the  Turks. 
In  A.D.  1611  an  unsuoeeisfbl  attempt  of  the  Albaniaa 
Ghveks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  oceanooed  the  vxwd- 
sion  of  all  .Greeks  tarn  Uw  <AA  town,  now  tanned  the  Ou- 
troo  (K^pw),  or  fortified  part  of  Joanaina.  Hub  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  city  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  on 
each  side  of  theCastron,  and  subsequent  tranquillity  tended 
so  far  to  iu  increase,  that  under  tne  sway  of  the  late  Ali 
Pasha  it  contained  a  population  of  more  than  40,000  inha- 
bitants, chiefly  Greeks,  the  remainder  Moslems  and  Jews. 
It  had  two  citadels  (the  Castron  and  :he  fortress  of  Lita- 
ritza),  three  palaces,  nineteen  mosques,  five  tek^s,  or  Turkish 
monasteries,  six  Greek  churches,  one  of  them  metropolitan, 
and  two  Jews'  synagogues.  There  were  an  hosiptal.  capable 
of  receiving  ISO  patienu,  a  prison,  and  two  endowed  col- 
tcaes  or  schools,  one  of  300  scholara  and  one  of  1 00,  at 
which  the  antient  languages  were  taught,  and  to  wluch  ex- 
cellent libraries  were  aUaebed.  There  were  several  smaller 
schools.   The  Greek  spoken  at  Joannina  was  purer  than  in  . 
Greece  Proper.  The  town  was  oommereial  rather  than  ma- 
nufacturing :  the  chief  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Con- 
stantinople, Russia,  Venice  and  Malta,  and  with  tbe  smaller 
towns  and  villages  of  Epirus,  of  which  Joannina  was  the 
mart.   The  place  was  well  supplied  with  turkeys  and 
fowls,  turtle-doves  and  beccaflcos ;  fish  and  wild-fowl  from 
the  lake,  and  game  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Little  animal  food  was  consumed,  and  ducks  and  geese 
were  scarce.    The  climate  is  variable,  and  fevers,  especially 
nervous,  are  common.   The  plain  round  Joannina  yields 
fruit  and  grain  of  most  kinds  in  vast  abundance. 

The  lake  of  Joannina  is  in  its  greatest  lengUi  twelve  or 
fourteen  railu  measured  ftom  north-vest  toaouth-eait ;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  the  least  about  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Uie 
Mitzikfli  mountains  (a  branch  of  Pindus),  which  rise  with 
very  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  lake ; 
on  the  south-east  by  a  rocky  mountain  of  moderate  height 
crowned  with  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  antient  Epirote  city, 
which  Ck)lonel  Leake  considers  it  probable  was  tne  antient 
Dodona.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake  is  the  plain  of 
Joannina,  and  beyond  that  a  range  of  low  vine-covered 
hills.  Opposite  the  town  of  Joannina  is  a  small  island  on 
which  ia  a  fishing  village,  containing,  in  Ali's  time,  about 
two  hundred  houses :  on  this  idand  were  several  convents,  fre- 
quently used  as  state  prisons;  Ali,  who  had  a  house  ou  it, 
kept  a  herd  of  red  deer.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  among 
them  are  pike»  perch,  carp,  tench  and  eels:  some  of  them 
are  of  great  sise,  sometimes  weighing  24  or  25  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  the  eels  are  very  fine,  and  sometimes  of  six  or  seven 
lbs.  weight  Myriads  of  wild-fowl  breed  in  the  oorert  of 
the  lolty  reeds  which  surround  the  lake. 

Hie  uke  ia  very  commonly  represented  as  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  north-western  part  being  called  tbe  Lake  of  Lap- 
sista,  the  south-eastern  that  of  Joannina.  But  the  middle 
part  is  rather  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  and  is  traversed  by  two 
long  channels  which  oonuect  the  two  portions  of  the  lake. 
The  Lake  of  Lapsista  is  much  reduced  in  its  dimensions  in 
summer,  and  maixe  is  grown  on  the  desiccated  ground.  The 
waters  of  both  lakes  are  absorbed  by  subterranean  channds ; 
that  whieh  communicates  with  the  river  Kidamfi  is  in  tbe 
Lake  of  JUpiista. 

JOB,  tbe  Book  ot  is  wte  of  the  poetieal  books  of 
Old  Testament.  Its  title  is  taken  ftom  the  patrianli  Job 
OVM)  whose  storr  it  relates.  Some  eritios  have  suppoaed, 
ftrom'  tibe  nature  of  tlie  exordium,  that  Job  was  not  a  real 
person,  and  that  die  narrative  in  the  hook  ia  fictitious.  Ha 
appears  however  to  be  referred  to  as  a  real  person  by  JSev- 
hel  (eh.  xiv.,  ver.  16),  and  Jamea  (cb.  v.,  ver- 11);  and  tne 
style  of  the  book  has  all  the  circumstantiality  <^  a  real  nar- 
rative. It  has  been  inferred  from  his  longevity  (chap.  xliL. 
16),  his  holding  the  office  of  priest  in  his  own  ihmiljr 
(chap,  i.,  5),  his  allusion  to  no  other  species  of  idolatry 
than  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (chiqk  xxxi.  26-SS). 
the  silence  of  the  book^T9apeeting  tbe  4riato^ef4fae  Isail> 
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itaiiad  tiw  Monifl  la«i,  and  tennl  incidental  allouons  to 
ntriuehftl  oiutoma,  tiiat  Job  lived  in  the  patmmhil  age. 
Dl  Hike  hu  attenipted,  hj  tstronomieal  oaleulatjuna,  to 
ix  dw  exact  time  of  Job's  tnal  at  184  yean  beftm  the  birth 
of  Abrtham.  (Hales's  Chron^Of,  v<A.  ii^  pp.  S5-7,  iud 
e&)  There  is  a  genealogy  of  Job  at  the  end  of  the  Sep- 
tuigint  venion  of  this  book,  which  makes  him  the  fifth  in 
desMDt  fiom  Abraham.  Some  critics  have  ducorered  what 
ther  consider  proofs  of  a  mach  later  date  in  the  book 
ibdf. 

Tbe  Kene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  the  '  land  of  Uz '  (Y^, 
ibteh,  as  Biriiop  Lofrth  has  shown,  is  probablr  Iduraa«. 

The  language  is  Hebrew,  with  a  considerable  admixture 
of  Anbie,  or,  as  otfaen  contend,  of  Aramaic. 

The  Hither  is  unknown.  The  arguments  already  stated 
vith  n^Bct  to  tbe  age  at  which  Job  lived  are  considered 
bf  Diost  eritiea  to  prove  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the 
book.  Lightfbot  bxA  others  have  sup{»sed  that  Elihu  was 
the  snthor.  This  idea  is  founded  chiefly  on  a  Uvnslation  of 
ch.  xxxii.,  16-17,  the  correctness  of  which  is  very  doubtful. 
Avm  general  opinion  among  critics  ascribes  it  to  Moses. 
Dr.  Ilison  Good  has  concluded,  from  the  character  of  the 
book,  tbat  tbe  writer  must  have  possessed  certain  qualiflca- 
.lons  of  style,  knowledge,  country,  and  age,  which  are  to  be 
fiiuad  in  Moses  alone.  The  same  writefhas  collected  a 
number  of  passages  ill  wntch  he  sees  a  resemblance  to  the 
MiiiimCTts  and  style  of  Moses  (Good's  Book  of  Job,  Prelim. 
DtK^  p.  IviL,  &c.)  On  the  other  hand  Bishop  Lowth  re- 
marks,  that  the  st^le  of  Job  differs  widely  from  the  poetical 
sifleof  Hoaes,  bewg  mueh  more  oonoise,  and  more  accurate 
ID  ihe  poetieal  oonmnntion  of  sentences.  Sererat  critics, 
imoag  whom  is  Eiehhorn,  assign  to  the  book  a  date  earlier 
tinn  the  time  of  Mosea.  Schultens,  Lowth,  and  others 
mppose  Job  himself,  or  some  contemporary,  to  have  been 
tbe  author,  and  that  the  book  Ml  into  the  hands  of  Moses 
ihQe  he  lived  in  Idunuea,  and  was  used  \sw  him  to  teach 
the  Israelites  patience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
cither  during  their  bondage  in  Bgypt,  or  in  their  sulne- 
qoent  wanderings.  It  is  alleged  tbat  this  hypothesis  solves 
lU  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  internal  onaracter  of  the 
book,  and  accounts  for  its  admission  into  the  canon  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Other  critics  assign  a  much  later  date 
to  the  book ;  several  have  ascribed  it  to  Solomon,  ^hielly  on 
Ibe^ienndof  a  resemblance  between  certain  pasnges  in  it 
■sd  in  the '  Proverbs.'  Umbreit  places  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Bib;lonidicrativity(Umbreit's  Venim  <^the  Bq^^J(^ 
mthe  BO^cal  Cabtnet,  Introdnction). 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  fUlly  esta- 
bliihed  by  frequent  quotations  from  it,  both  in  the  Old  and 
Nev  Testament.  Several  examples  are  pointed  out  in  the 
Dotes  to  Good's  version. 

The  design  of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  tescli  patience 
nnder  mffering  from  tbe  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence 
soreming  all  things.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  between 
Job  and  three  friends  who  came  to  visit  bim  in  his  distress, 
OB  the  question  whether  men  enjoy  prosperity  or  suffer  ad- 
'witj  in  this  life  according  as  their  actions  are  good  or 
viekei  At  eh.  xxxiL  a  new  disputant  is  introduced  in  the 
pmm  of  EUhu,  who  reproves  both  parties  for  the  senti- 
■seoti  they  had  expressed ;  and  at  length  the  dispute  is 
decided  by  the  intei^Msition  of  God  himself.  T^  integrity 
('Job,  which  his  friends  had  called  in  question  on  aoconnt 
<^hii  calamities,  is  vindioated;  and  ha  is  restofed  to  potns- 
Mni  twice  as  great  as  be  had  bafiire  his  trial.  (Compue 
10,  II.) 

(Tbe  IniToduetionM  of  Eichhom,  Jafan,  De  Wette,  and 
Hone;  Dr.  Maacm  Good's  Trantlatibn  qf  the  Book  qf  Job ; 
[wh's  LeeiurM  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  ctf  tha  Hebrew, 
•"tores  xxxii.,  xxxiii  For  a  list  of  Commentators  see 
Watt's  Bibkotktca  Britanmea.) 

JOEL  (^MlV*»  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew 

^<>f)>rts>  la  the  first  verse  of  tbe  flist  chapter  of  his  pro- 
puej  we  are  told  that  he  was  flie  tcm  of  Pethnel.  Beylond 
">>  wfl  have  no  certain  infOTmation  reapeeting  him.  The 
l>|n)do-Epiphanius  states  that  be  was  born  at  Beth-horon,  on 
ue  confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  He  prophesied  in  the 
^dotn  of  Judab,  but  in  what  reign  is  uncertain.  The  most 
pvi^Ie  opinion  is  that  which  plaros  his  prophet^  in  the  reign 
"Uaiah,  contempomry  with  Amos  and  Hoseo,  between 
Hflaod  780  Bx:.  He  appears  to  refer  to  tbe  same  events  as 
^■^(eompare  Joei,  cb.  l  with  Amot,'ch.  iv.,  6-9,  and  Joel, 
Hi  44  wiui  AwKMt  L,  9,  10);  and  he  doea  net  mentioii 


the  As^rians  or  the  Babylonians  among  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  but  only  Bgypt  and  Edom  (eh.  liL,  19>.  Other 
opinions  have  referiea  him  to  the  reign  of  Joram  (b.c. 
89S— 88S),  and  to  that  of  Manasaeh  (b.c.  697—642). 

The  prophecy  of  Joel  may  be  divided  into  twa  parts.  In 
the  first  he  describes  a  famine  caused  by  the  ravines  of 
insects,  and  exhorts  the  people  to  repentance ;  denouncing 
still  greater  judgments  if  they  continue  impenitent,  and 
promising  the  return  of  prosperity  and  plenty  if  they  attend 
to  his  warning.  Tbeaecond  part,  beginning  at  di.iinVer.  28, 
alludes  to  events  much  more  remote.  The  prophetic  passage 
in  ch.  ii.,  ver.  98-32,  is  quoted  by  the  apostle  Peter  as  accom- 
plished by  the  miraculous  gift  of  t(>ngues  on  tbe  day  of  Pen- 
tecost iActt,  u.  17-31}.  The  remainder  of  the 'prophecy 
is  supposed  to  be  at  present  unfulfilled. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. It  is  established  by  oUier  quotations  in  addition  to 
the  remarkable  one  just  mentioned. 

Bishop  Lowth  {Fraleet^  xxi.)  remarks  on  the  style  of 
Joel:  *  He  is  ol^nt,  penpicuous,  copious,  and  fluent;  he 
is  also  sublime,  animated,  and  energetic.  In  the  first  and 
second  chapters  he  displays  the  taW  force  of  the  prophetic 
poetry,  and  shows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  use  of 
metaphor&,  allegories,  and  comparisons.  But  while  we 
allow  this  just  commendation  to  his  perspicuity  both  in 
language  and  arrangement,  we  must  not  deny  that  there  is 
sometimes  great  olweurity  observable  in  his  subject,  and 
porticalarly  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  prophecy.' 

RoMnmuUer^g  SeAo^fa:  Home's /nfrotAfcf ion;  and  list 
of  commentators  in  Watt's  BiUiotheca  ^Y(mnfta.> 

JOHANNA.  [AszuAW.] 

JOHANNISBERG.  ^Nassau] 

JOHN.  SAINT,  THE'BAPTIST,  son  of  Zachan'ah,  a 
Jewish  priest,  and  Elis^th  his  wife,  who  was  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  born  to  them 
in  their  old  age.  The  sacred  office  was  assigned  to  him  of 
being  the  precursor  or  herald  of  the  Messiah.  The  history 
of  tbe  public  ministry  of  Jesus  begins  with  tbe  acts  of  John 
the  Baptist,  whom  we  find  withdrawing  himself  horn  the  . 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  retiring  to  the  desert  country 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  where  he  preached  in  a  fearless 
manner  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  urged  an  immediate 
repentance,  eoforeing  hia  exhortations  by  the  announce- 
ment Uiat  the  Kingdom  of  Hearan  was  at  hand,  and  requir- 
ing of  those  who  professed  to  receive  him  as  their  instructor 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Amongst  those  who  came  to  bim  and  were  baptised  bv 
him  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  bis  baptism  was  annonnoeu, 
both  by  the  Baptist  himself  and  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Measiah. 

From  this  time  we  bear  little  more  of  John  till  we  find  him 
in  prison.  He  had  ventured  publicly  to  reprove  Herod  tbe 
king  for  an  act  of  great  immorality.  Herod  had  married 
Herodias  who  was  the  wife  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Idumma. 
his  own  brother.  Tbe  Baptist's  reproof  was  resented  more 
violently  by  Herodias  than  by  Herod.  The  history  is  re- 
lated by  the  Evangelists  with  all  particulars.  Salome,  tbe 
daughter  of  Heroaias,  bad  so  pleased  Hraod  with  her  danc- 
ing at  a  public  entertainment  given  by  him,  that  he  in  an 
Oriental  affluence  of  professed  obligation  said  publicly,  that 
be  would  give  her  whatever  she  would  ask,  even  to  the  half 
<tf  his  kingdom.  The  tittle  girl,  for  she  was  then  extremely 
young,  instructed  by  her  wicked  mother,  asked  the  head  of 
John  the  Ba^ist   Persons  were  immediately  sent  to  the 

S risen  in  which  John  was  confined,  who  beheaded  him,  and 
elivered  the  head  to  the  young  [mneess,  idio  carried  it  in  a 
dish  to  her  mother. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  THE  APOSTLE  AND  EVANGE- 
UST.  Among  the  persons  who  at  the  commencement  of 
hia  ministry  joined  themselves  to  our  Saviour  were  two 
brothers,  named  James  and  John,  tbe  sons  of  Zebedee. 
^Diey  were  both  admitted  him  into  tbe  number  of  his 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  Jlcbn  was  throu^out  distinguished  by 
him  with  peculiar  marks  of  regard.  He  speaks  of  himself, 
in  tbe  account  which  he  left  at  the  mmistry  of  Jesus,  as  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  hmd:  and  whenever  a  very  few  only 
of  the  apostles  were  to  he  employed  by  Jesus,  or  to  accom 
pany  him,  John  was  always  one  of  the  number,  James  and 
Peter  being  usually  the  others. 

At  the  Last  Supper  we  find  him  leaning  on  tbe  bosom  of 
JesUB.  He  attended  Jesus  in  the  gautt-n  and  in  the  hall  of 
the  hwh-prieat  He  accompanied  lum  to  Calvary,  and 
Vben  Jams  was  tumgniff  on  the  eross  Johiydrew  near,  and 
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while  the  miraculous  dukness  struck  ftar  into  the  hearts 
of  those  wbo  were  employed  in  the  work  of  death,  he  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  Jeaus,  wbo  commended  to  him 
iDe  care  of  his  mother  Mary,  This  dying  request  of  our 
Lord  the  apostle  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  sacred  injunc- 
tion, for  be  took  her  fi  om  that  time  to  his  own  house. 

After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  he  vaa  again  distinguished 
by  his  notice:  and  when  Jesus  had  asounded  to  heaveo, 
and  the  inlsrests  of  the  Gospel  wore  committed  «speeial)y 
to  those  who  had  been  ohoMn  by  him  out  of  the  world, 
John  became  one  of  tho  leading  pecsoiu  in  the  church ; 
acting  in  concert  with  the  other  apoatlei,  and  especially 
Peter  and  James,  till  the  history  in  the  *  Acta  of  the  Apostles' 
ceases  to  notice  what  was  done  by  Uie  other  apostles,  and 
is  confined  to  the  travels  and  labours  of  Saint  Paul. 

Saint  John's  labours  in  the  <^urch  were  chieflv  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  no  doubt  he 
had  a  large  share  in  planting  Christianity  in  those  provinces, 
wheie  fur  a  time  it  uouriBhed  greatly.  But  Christian  anti- 
quity does  not  present  to  us  many  particulars  of  the  labours 
of  the  apostles,  and  we  learn  from  it  respecting  John  little 
more  on  which  dependence  may  be  safely  placed,  than  that 
he  resided  at  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of  nil  life,  and  died 
in  extreme  old  age. 

Two  pleasing  atwiea  an  related  of  him  hy  early  Chriatian 
writers,  desartng  of  retfard :  one,  that  wh«i  too  feeUe  to  do 
more,  he  was  wont  to  be  carried  into  the  assemUias  of  Chris- 
tians at  EpbesuB,  saying,  as  be  went  along,  *  My  little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another.*  The  other  respects  his  conduct  to 
a  young  man  who  had  joined  a  party  of  banditti.  But  when 
we  read  in  those  writers  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  oil  and  came  out  unhurt,  distrust  arisei,  and  we 
question  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence. 

There  is  however  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  at  one 
period  of  his  life  banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  that 
there  he  wrote  the  book  called  the  *  Apocalypse,'  or '  Revela- 
tion.* 

There  are  also  preserved  three  Epistles  of  his:  hut  the 
moat  valuable  of  his  writinjES  which  hwe  deioended  to 
our  time  is  the  *  Gospel  acowding  to  Saint  John.*  Thia 
Gospel  IS  unlike  the  other  three  in  several  reapeots.  and  is 
supposed  by  those  who  have  considered  it  to  have  been 
written  with  some  especial  purpose,  either  as  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  other  Evangelists,  which  was  the  opinion 
of  Eusebius,  or  with  a  view  to  the  refutation  of  certain 
eiToneous  notions  respectino:  our  Saviour  which  had  begun 
to  prevail  before  the  long  life  of  Saint  John  was  brought  to 
a  close.  But  with  whatever  draign  it  was  composed,  it 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  valuable  testi- 
monies to  the  life,  character,  and  doctrine  of  Jesus. 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  sumamed  Sansterre,  orlAck- 
land,  a  common  appellation  of  younger  sons  whose  age  pre- 
vented them  from  holding  fiefe,  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Ave  aoiis  <^  Henry  XI.  by  his  quom  Eleanor  <d  Guieane^ 
and  was  bom  in  the  King's  Manw  House  at  Oxlbrd,  S4th 
December,  1 166.  In  hia  youth  he  was  oreated  by  his  flaher 
earl  of  Montague  in  Normandy;  and  in  1176  he  was  con- 
tracted in  marriage  to  Johanna  (or  Hadwisa,  as  she  is 
called  by  some  authorities),  the  youngest  daughter  of 
William  earl  of  Gloucester  (son  of  the  great  Earl  Robert, 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.),  who  thereupon  made  Johanna  his 
sole  heir.  The  marriage  was  actually  celebrated.  2dth 
August,  1189.  Henry,  having  after  his  conquest  of  Ireland 
obt-iined  a  bull  from  the  pope  authorising  hinf  to  invest  any 
on^  of  bis  sons  with  the  lordship  of  that  country,  conferred 
the  dignity  upon  John  in  a  great  council  held  at  Oxford 
in  1178.  In  March,  1185.  John  went  ovw  to  take  mto 
his  own  hands  the  government  of  his  dominions;  but  the 
insolent  demeanor  of  the  prince  and  his  attendants  so 
diu;usted  and  uritated  the  Irish  of  all  classas,  that  his 
fiuher  found  it  necessary  to  reeal  him  in  the  following  De- 
cember. John  however  mw  his  father's  fevourite  son,  in 
part  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that  his  youth  had 
prevented  him  from  joining  in  any  of  the  repeated  rebellions 
of  his  brothers ;  and  it  is  saitl,  that  a  suspicion  began  to  be 
at  last  entertained  by  Richard,  when,  of  the  6ve  brothers, 
he  and  John  alone  survived,  that  Henry  intended  to  settle 
the  crown  of  England  upon  the  latter.  According  to  this 
story,  it  was  chietty  to  prevent  such  an  arrangement  that 
Richard,  joining  Philip  of  France,  fiew  to  armd  in  Janunry, 
11B9;  hut  if  so,  itis  ditficuU  to  account  for  the  fact  tli^t 
John  hinwelf  was  fimnd  to  he  upon  this  occasion  in  conle- 
deracy  with  his  idder  brother,  a  diaooveiy  which  waa  only 
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made  to  their  heart  brokeu  fether  upon  his  deathbed. 

[HsifBT  n.i 

No  opposition  was  offered  by  John  to  the  acoeasion  of 
Richard,  who  endeavoured  to  attach  him  by  the  gift  of  such 
hon  urn  and  possessions  as  amounted  almost  to  sharing  the 
kingdom  with  him.  In  addition  to  hia  Nwman  earldom  tk 
Montague,  and  that  of  Gloucester,  which  he  acquired  by 
his  marriage,  those  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Nottin^ 
ham,  Derby,  and  Lancaster  were  bestowed  uikmi  him,  lo 
that  there  ma  thus  plaeed  under  his  immediate  junadietion 
nearly  a  third  tiS  England.  Richard  however  had  not  been 
long  absent  when  hia  ambitious  brother  proceeded  to  take 
his  measures  for  at  least  securing  the  crown  to  himself  in 
case  of  the  king's  death,  if  not  fer  an  earlin-  seiiure  of  it. 
The  penon  next  in  the  rwular  line  of  succession  was  Ar- 
thur, duko  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  John's  elder  brother 
Geoffrey,  an  infant  of  little  more  than  two  ^ears  old  at  the 
accession  of  Riidiard.  who  however  recognised  him  as  hia 
heir,  and  had  desired  that  his  rights  shomd  be  maintained 
by  William  de  Lon^champ,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  during 
his  absence  he  left  in  charge  of  the  government.  John  ac- 
eordin^y  directed  his  first  efforts  to  the  removal  of  the 
biaho|^  which,  having  obtained  the  oo-operation  of  a  strong 
party  of  the  barona*  be  at  length  aooomplished  by  actual 
force,  in  October,  1191.  When  the  intelligence  of  Richard's 
captivit}'  arrived  in  1 193,  John  at  once  openly  took  steps 
for  the  immediate  uaurpalion  of  the  throne.  Rqwiriiig  m 
haste  to  Paris,  he  secured  the  aid  of  Philip  Angustua  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  Normutdy,  and  then,  returning  to 
England,  proceeded  to  oollect  an  army  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  pretensions.  In  this  attempt  however  he  was  auecesa- 
fully  resisted  by  the  loyal  part  of  the  nobility ;  and  he  also 
failed  in  bis  endeavours  to  induce  the  emperor,  by  the 
promise  of  a  large  bribe,  to  retain  his  brother  in  prison. 
On  the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  in  Man^  1194, 
John's  castles  and  estates  were  seized  by  the  crown,  and  he 
and  bis  chief  adviser,  Hugh,  bishop  of  C^entry,  were  charged 
with  high  treason.  John  fled  to  Normandy,  whitbnr  he 
waa  followed  hjr  the  king  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  the 
traitor  made  his  peace  by  an  abject  submiisiOn,  and,  his 
mother  seconding  his  supplications  for  pardon,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  life  and  his  libertv,  and  even  restored 
to  some  measure  of  favour,  though  t^e  restitution  of  his 
castles  and  territorial  possessions  was  for  a  time  firmly  re- 
fused. Even  that  however  was  at  length  granted  to  his 
importunities  and  those  of  his  motber;  and  it  is  fiirthw 
said,  ihiit  Richard,  when  on  his  deatiihed,  was  imlnrad  to  de- 
clare John  his  successor. 

John  was  present  when  Richard  expired  at  Chaluz,  6th 
April,  1 199,  and  beftx-e  visiting  England  he  hastened  to  se- 
cure the  submission  of  the  various  continental  territories  of 
the  crown.  Upon  repairing  to  Anjou,  and  the  other  original 
possessions  of  the  Plantagenets,  he  found  the  prevalent 
feeling  strongly  in  favour  of  hia  nephew  Arthur ;  but  both 
in  Normandy,  and  also  in  Poitou  and  Ajquitaine,  where  bis 
mother's  iimuenre  was  predominant,  his  pretensions  were 
readily  acknowledged.  Meanwhile  in  England,  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  juBliciary  Fitz-Peter,  a  unanimous  resolution 
to  receive  him  as  king  had  been  obtained  ftom  a  ipnt 
council  held  at  Northampton.  Soon  after  this  Jolin  made 
bis  appearance  in  person ;  and  be  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Westminster,  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  years  of  his  reign  are  reckoned  from  Ascoision- 
day  to  Ascension-day. 

PhtUp  Augustus  having,  for  hia  own  purposes,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Arthur,  whom  he  had  got  into  his  possession, 
soon  overran  boih  Normandy  and  Ai^jou;  hut  in  May, 
1200,  John  purchased  a  peaee  by  a  heavy  pecuniary  pny- 
ment  and  the  cession  of  sevend  tovras  and  other  territories 
to  the  French  king,  who  on  his  part  reluiqutshed  sach  of 
his  codquests  as  were  not  thus  permanently  made  over  to 
him,  and  abo  compelled  Arthur  to  do  homage  to  his  nncle 
for  Brittany.  The  next  year  John,  having  heoome  tired  of 
his  wife,  or  never  having  been  attached  to  her,  procured  a 
divorce  on  the  plea  of  consanguinity,  and  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Aymar  count  of  Angouldme,  wbo  had  already 
been  betrothed,  and  even  privately  espoused,  to  Hugh  count 
of  La  Marche.  The  complaints  of  the  count  in  consequence 
of  this  injury  gave  Philip  such  a  pretence  as  he  wanted  for 
renewing  the  war :  be  immediately  took  Arthur  again  by 
the  haiM.  and  putting  him  forward  as  the  Intimate  lord 
of  the  old  fiefii  of  the  Plantagenets,  rapidly  obtained  poa- 
session  ef  all  the  most  impwum^  towns  and  plaoas  of 
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^iFNigth  in  Ukm0  ODuntriot.  Arthur  hovever,  while  he 
wu  besi^ng  the  euUe  of  Mirsbeau  in  Foitou.  which  was 
brid  by  John  &  mother.  Queen  Eleanor,  wa»  taken  captive 
b'his  uncle  (Ist  August,  1202):  the  unfortunate  ^oung 
prince  wu  iiBmediateTy  consigned  to  dose  custody  in  the 
castle  of  Falaise.  which  h«  was  soon  after  removed 
to  RotteUt  and  having  never  been  aeeu  mon,  was  univer- 
«l]y  bdiBved  to  have  been  there  put  out  of  existence  by 
Ui  mtde's  order.  Indeed,  it  was  generally  said  that  he  had 
been  nraidnred  by  John^s  own  lund,  an  imputation  which 
the  Utter  never  took  the  trouble  to  deny.  Arthur's  sister 
Skanor,  to  whom  devtdved  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  of 
tb«  English  crown,  was  carried  over  to  England,  and  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Bristol,  in  which  prison  she  remained 
till  her  death  in  1241.  Notwilhstanding  the  capture  of 
Arthnr  however,  the  war  in  France  went  wholly  against 
John;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1204  Normandy, 
Atgou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  were  rent  i^m  the  crown  of 
England,  and  re-annexed  to  that  of  France,  from  which 
thej  bad  been  separated  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Two 
jeirs  afterwards  John  made  an  unsnocessftil  attempt  to 
mover  what  be  had  thus  lost. 

WbQe  still  at  war  with  France  John  became  invdved  in 
uother  contest  at  home,  which  was  eventually  attended 
vith  atill  more  fttal  results.  By  insisting  upon  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  nominate  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv,  on 
thtt  lee  becoming  vacant  in  July,  1 205.  he  drew  upon  bim- 
telf  the  fcHrmids£le  hostility  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
utional  elei^,  and  also  of  the  able  and  imperious  pontiff 
vbo  then  presided  over  the  Western  Church.  [IirNociKT 
IlL]  John  paid  little  regard  either  to  the  interdict  under 
vfaich  his  kingdom  was  laid  in  1208,  or  to  the  bull  of  ex- 
eooimuDiGation  issued  against  him  the  following  year,  oreven 
to  that  deposing  him  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
ilkgiuK^  which  Innoeent  launched  at  him  in  12)3.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  eodesiastical  thunder  he  chastised  tho 
Seottiah  iiag  William,  compelling  him,  in  1309>  to  avert 
brther  hostwUes  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
nt)  the  delivery  of  his  two  daughters,  with  other  hostages, 
M  ptedgei  for  bis  observance  of  his  engagements;  he 
jmti  over  to  Ireland  in  1 2 10,  and  reduced  a  rebelUon  of 
Am  Eng^  chieftains  there ;  and  in  1813  be  mardted  into 
Wales,  and  compelled  Llewellyn,  the  prince  of  that  coun- 
try, to  make  his  submission.  In  the  iBSt-mentioned  year 
be  also  put  down  a  confederacy  of  certain  vi  his  barons, 
thich  bad  been  fiwmed  with  the  oldest  of  seiiii^  his 
penon. 

At  Isit  however  Innocent  had  recourse  to  more  effective 
anu  than  bis  apoetcdic  artillery.   At  the  instigation  of  the 
ma,  Fhilqi  Augustus  iirepared  to  invade  England ;  and 
tbeugh  Jubn.  at  drat  attempted  to  meet  this  threatening 
^■snr  with  suae  sfHrit,  by  conducting  an  army  to  Franee 
■  Aitil,  1313,  he  soon  returned  home  without  nsving  done 
Ufthii^ ;  and  in  the  despair  produced  by  the  universal 
■ind  in  which  he  found  himself  to  be  held  by  his  sub- 
1^  whom  his  lawless  and  oppressive  goveniment  had 
kng  alieoated  and  disgusted,  he  consented,  at  Dover,  13th 
Har.  1213,  in  an  interview  with  Pandulf,  the  papal  legate, 
to  submit  to  all  the  demands  of  the  holy  see,  of  whicb  the 
idiQission  of  the  pope's  nominee,  Stephen  de  Langton,  to 
Iba  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first   Two  days 
■tv  he  made  over  to  the  pope  the  kingdoms  of  England 
uilieltnd.  to  be  held  of  him  and  of  the  Roman  Church 
»  fee.  and  took  to  his  holiness  the  ordinan  oath  taken  by 
^**>ls  to  their  lords.   It  was  now  agreed  uiat  there  should 
"UaUbrion  of  the  past  on  both  sides,  that  the  bnll  of 
^Mnmunieation  shfnild  be  revoked  by  the  pope,  and  that 
<<  John's  disalfocted  English  sot^ects  those  who  wen  in 
^oBnement  should  be  liberated,  and  those  who  had  fled  or 
^  banished  beyond  seas  should  be  permitted  to  return 
■""K.  Philip,  whose  ambition  was  mortified  by  this  pavifl* 
''twa,  would  have  persisted  in  his  project  of  invasion,  even 
la  oppoattion  to  the  express  commands  of  the  pope,  but  he 
*«  compelled  to  disband  his  arm^  by  the  result  of  a  battle 
uueht  in  June,  between  the  English  and  French  Heeta,  in 
harbour  of  Damme,  the  first  great  victory  in  the  naval 
*'*>'sflf  England,  in  which  300  of  his  vessels  were  cap- 
above  100  burned,  and  all  his  military  stores  and  pro- 
^''^MB,  as  w^  as  his  means  of  oonveyanoe,  taken  ftom  him. 
Ona  eiact  of  this  victmy  however  was  immedisMly  to 
in  John  a  hope  of  being  able  to  extricate  himself  6om 
'"W'aiygeMent  in  hmmx  of  thoffiLiles  uid  outlaw^and 
**>iaFi  aho  IVon  the  tuaabge  hi  whieh  he  had  bowid 


himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  pope.  In  this  view  he  at 
first  attempted  to  raise  an  army  with  which  to  invade 
Franoe,  before  doing  anything  in  fulfilment  of  his  promii^s 
either  to  the  barons  or  the  Church;  but  finding  that  ihe 
opposition  of  theu  united  powers  was  too  strong  for  bim, 
he  changed  his  course  of  proceeding,  and  temporised  witli 
both,  until,  by  further  aubmissions  to  the  new  papal  legale, 
the  Cardiiwl  Nicholas,  who  arrived  in  England  in  the  end 
of  September,  if  he  did  not  gain  over  the  national  clergy, 
he  at  least  converted  the  pope  himself,  from  being  the  head 
of  the  confederacy  against  him,  into  his  friend  and  sup- 

Eorter.  The  Primate  Langton  Imwever,  greatly  lo  bis 
onour,  still  continued  to  make  common  cause  with  (he 
barons.  Langton  bad  already,  in  a  meeting  held  at  S(. 
Alban'a,  2itb  August,  proposed  to  the  barons  to  rally  ruund 
the  charter  of  Henry  L,  and  had  solemnly  sworn  ihem  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  tlie  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  therein  recognised.  For  a  short  time  the  com- 
mencing strife  was  appeased  by  an  award  of  the  pope ;  noon 
after  which,  in  June,  1214,  John  hastened  over  lo  France, 
where  however  the  great  victory  of  Bouvine;:.  gaiiiud  by 
Philip,  27th  July,  over  the  allied  army  of  the  English  under 
John's  bastard  blither,  the  earl  of  Saliabuiy,  the  forces  of 
the  emperor,  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  end  of  the  earl  uf 
Boulogne,  compelled  the  English  king  to  sue  fiira  cesaaltuu 
of  hostilities.  On  the  19th  October  a  truce  was  arranged 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  last  for  five  years.  But  the 
depressed  state  of  Joan's  affairs  now  presented  io  hid  barons 
an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  their  demands,  of  wbich 
they  hastened  to  avail  themselves.  Their  first  memurable 
assemblage,  in  which  they  concerted  their  plans,  was  held, 
under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Saint,  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund  at  Edmondshury,  on  the  2Uth  of 
November.  Before  they  separated  they  advanced  one  by 
one  to  the  high  alMr,  and  laying  their  hands  upon  it,  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  withdraw  their  fealty,  and  le^7  war  upon 
John,  if  he  should  refuse  their  demands,  uid  ne^'e^  to  la 
down  their  arms  tiU  they  had  obtained  from  him  a  chanei 
confirming  the. national  liberties,  Tlieir  petition  was 
formally  presented  to  John  in  the  Temple,  at  London,  on 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  January  following 
On  its  ngeetion.  both  parties,  after  an  appe^  to  the  p<»p», 
who  at  once  took  the  part  of  John,  prepared  for  war.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  1215,  the  barons  having  mustered 
their  forces,  which  they  put  under  the  command  of  Rol>ert 
FitEwalter,  and  designated  by  the  title  of  the  army  of  God 
and  of  his  Holy  Church,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Northampton.  After  wasting  a  fortnight  however  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  Uiis  fortress;  bat  having  then 
marched  to  London,  they  were  gladly  received  by  the 
cittsens,  17th  May,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
town.  On  this  John  eonseoted  to  a  coofarenco,  and  the 
celebrated  meeting  on  the  plain  of  Runnymead,  which  lay 
alMut  half-wey  between  London  and  Odiham,  in  Hamp- 
shire, whither  John  bad  retired,  was  held  in  consequence 
on  Trinity  Monday,  the  15th  June.  The  result  was,  the 
concession  and  signature  by  John  of  the  Great  Charier, 
embodying  all  the  barons'  demands.   [Magna.  Chakta.] 

Scarcely  however  had  the  charter  been  thus  exturied, 
when  John  set  himself  to  work  to  endeavour  to  eacape 
from  its  obligations.  The  suspicions  excited  by  bis  general 
conduct,  and  especially  by  his  introduction  into  the  king- 
dom of  numerous  bodies  of  foreign  troops,  again  called  up ' 
the  barons  in  arms  by  the  following  October.  At  first  this 
new  contest  ran  strongly  in  favgurof  the  king;  William 
D'Albiney,  who,  by  tM  direction  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
had  thrown  hiniselr  into  the  castle  of  Rochester,  was,  after 
sustaining  a  si^  of  seven  weeks,  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion :  news  soon  after  airived  that  the  pope,  as  re- 
quested by  John,  had  annulled  the  charter ;  this  intelli^nce 
was  followed  by  other  papal  bulls  suspending  Archbishop 
Langton,  exoommunieating  the  chiefe  of  the  barons  Sr 
name,  and  laying  the  city  of  London  under  an  interdict'; 
and  John  was  soon  enabled  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  hii 
enemies  almost  without  encountering  any  resisiance.  W  bile 
one  part  of  his  army,  under  the  oummand  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  wasted  the  counties  around  the  metropolis, 
where  the  chief  strength  of  the  barons  lay,  he  himself,  with 
another  force,  i»ooeeded  to  the  north,  where  he  dntve 
back  their  oUy^  Alexander,  the  young  king  of  Scotlaud, 
pursuing  bim  as  &r  as  Bdinbur^  and  reducing  to  ashes 
eveqr  town,  villlM  and  outle,  on  both  sideo^  the  border, 
that  fidl  within  &e  nnge  of  his^^^^^pi^ef^^^ 
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disutroiu  areumatances,  the  barons  congregated  in  London 
resolved,  after  much  debate,  upon  the  (fesperate  expedimt 
of  offering  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  as 
the  only  chance  left  to  tbera  of  preserving  any  put  of  the 
n^^ional  lihertiea.  Aceepting  the  invitation.  Louis  set  sail 
from  Calais  vith  a  fleet  of  rixliuiidTed  and  ekbtv  sail,  and, 
on  the  SOth  of  Hay.  1216,  landed  at  Sandwich.  John 
retired  to  the  west  at  his  s^proaoh.  and  the  French  prince, 
after  attacking  and  easily  reducing  the  castle  of  Rocnester, 
immediately  marched  to  the  capitaL  The  fbrtune  of  the 
eontest  now  turned.  The  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
eagerly  rallied  around  Louis ;  even  bis  foreign  auxiliaries, 
most  of  whom  were  Frenchmen,  began  to  quit  the  standard 
of  the  English  king,  and  either  to  join  that  of  the  invader 
or  to  return  home.  At  this  critical  moment  arrived  the 
news  of  the  death  of  John's  powerful  friend  Pope  Innoront 
ni.  (16th  July).  Still  however  most  of  the  places  of 
strength  were  in  his  hands ;  and  some  months  were  spent 
to  little  purpose  by  the  advene  party  in  attempto  to  reduce 
Dover,  Winaaor,  and  other  castles  which  were  oocupied  by 
i^is  garrisons.  Meanwhile,  m  toe  disappointment  produced 
the  protraction  of  the  war,  jealousy  of  their  foreign  allies 
was  beginning  to  spread  among  the  insurgents ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  what  the  issue  of  the  stru^le  might  have 
been  if  the  life  of  John  had  been  prolonged.  But  on  the 
1 4th  of  October,  as  he  was  attempting  to  ford  the  Wash  at 
low-water,  from  Cross-keys  to  the  Foss-dyke,  and  bad 
already  got  across  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  bis  army, 
the  return  of  the  tide  suddenly  swept  away  the  carriages 
and  horses  that  conveyed  all  his  baggage  and  treasures ; 
on  which,  in  an  agony  of  vexation,  he  preceded  to  the  Cis- 
tercian convent  of  Swineshead,  and  was  that  same  night 
seized  with  a  vident  fever,  the  oonsequence  probably  of 
irritation  and  ftuigue^  but  which  one  account  attributes  to 
an  imprudent  indnlgeoce  at  supper  in  fruit  and  new  cider ; 
another  to  poison  administAed  to  him  by  one  of  the  monks. 
Although  very  ill,  he  was  conveyed  the  next  day  in  a  litter 
to  the  castle  of  Sleaford,  and  thence  on  the  16th  to  the 
eastle  of  Newark,  where  he  expired  on  the  18th,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeent|i  of  his 
reign.  . 

All  our  historians  paint  the  character  of  John  in  the 
darkest  colours ;  and  the  history  of  his  reign  seems  to  prove 
that  to  his  full  share  of  the  ferocity  of  his  race  he  conjoined 
an  unsteadiness  and  volatility,  a  susceptibility  of  being 
suddenly  depressed  by  evil  fortune  and  elated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  prudence  by  its  opposite,  which 
give  a  littleness  to  his  ehaiaoter  not  belonging  to  that  of 
any  of  his  royal  ancestors.  He  is  charged  in  addition  viUi 
a  savage  eruel^  of  disposition,  and  with  the  most  un- 
bounded licentiousness :  while  on  the  other  hand  so  many 
vices  are  not  allowed  to  have  been  relieved  by  a  single  good 
quality.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  however  that  John 
has  had  no  historian ;  his  cause  expired  with  himself,  and 
every  writer  of  bis  story  has  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  op- 
posite and  victorious  party.  Ill  reheard  to  what  has  generally 
been  accounted  the  act  most  decisive  of  the  baseness  of  his 
character,  his  surrender  of  bis  kingdom  in  vassalage  to  the 
pope,  we  may  observe  that  Dr.  lingard  has  lately  advanced 
some  considerations  tending  to  show  that  it  does  not  deserve 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  usually  re* 
garded. 

The  children  of  John  by  his  quean  Isabella  of  AngoulSme 
were:— -1.  Henry,  who  succeeded  him  as  Henry  III.; 
3.  Richard,  bom  Januaiy  5, 1208,  created  earl  of  Cornwall 
1226,  elected  king  of  the  Romans  1257,  died  2nd  April, 
1272 ;  3.  Joan,  married  June  25,  1221,  to  Alexander  11.  of' 
Scotland,  died  March  4,  1238;  4.  Eleanor,  married,  first, 
1235,  to  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  secondly, 
1 238,  to  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  5.  Isabella, 
bom  1214,  married  20thJuly.  1235,  to  Frederic  H.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  died  1st  December,  1241.  Several  natural 
children  are  also  aligned  to  him.  none  of  whose  names 
bowever  make  any  figure  in  our  history. 

JOHN  OF  GAIJNT.  [Edwabo  m.;  Hkwry  IV.] 

JOHN,  Kings  of  Portugal.  [PoBTtFGAi..] 

JOHN  OF  SAUSBURY  finds  a  place,  and  very  de- 
servedly, in  every  catalogue  of  leamed  SngUshmen.  His 
ara  m*  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  which,  according  to  a 
very  common  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speaking,  is  called 
a  dark  age ;  for  an  age  cannot  possibly  he  dark  which  had 
such  men  living  in  it  as  Uds  John.  Peter  of  Blois,  Thomas 
3l  BedMt»  and  many  othan^  espeoiaUy  histonans,  whosa 


writings  still  remain  to  show  what  kind  of  men  they  vae, 
and  to  attest  the  great  extent  of  their  reading  and  the 

Ceral  intellectual  power  which  they  had  acquired.  John 
studied  at  Oxford,  hut  he  visited  also  the  univenitiee 
of  France  and  Italy.  In  fln^  if  we  may  trust  Leland,  an 
exoellent  authority,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  writers;  be  lud  some  knowledge  He- 
brew; he  was  skilled  in  the  mathematica  and  every  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  a*  he  was  also  in  theology  awl 
morals ;  he  was  an  eloquent  orator  and  au  eminent  poet. 
Leland  ftirther  says  <^  him  that  he  was  possnssod  st  the 
most  amiable  dispositions,  ever  cheerAil,  innooen^  and 
good. 

Ho  was  much  connected  with  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  murder  of  whom  is  one  of  the  dark  stains  on  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  twenty-secood  of 
his  Epistles,  which  are  collected  and  printed,  calls  John  the 
,eye  and  hand  ol  the  archbishop.  John  became  fainu^ 
bishop  of  Ghartres  in  1 164.   He  died  in  1182. 

His  principal  hi^twieal  writings  were  lives  of  two  ardt- 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  Anselm  and  Thomas  ft  Becket  But 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  scholars,  for  the 
curious  matter  which  it  contains  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  found  its  way  into  the  vernacular  literature  of  his  own 
or  any  other  country,  is  entitled  *  Polycraticon,  de  Nugis 
Curialibus  et  Vestigiis  Philosophorum,*  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  manners  of  the  great,  speaking  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  style  of  sharp  satire.  There  is  an  edition  of 
it  at  Paris,  1513,  and  anotoer  at  London,  1595.  A  large 
catalogue  of  his  writings  may  he  seen  in  Pitz  and  other 
writers  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Berington  has  devoted  several  pages  to  John  f>f 
Salisbury  in  his  *  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
1810.  pp.  315-320. 
JOHN  HYRCA'NUS.  CHybcamot.  John.] 
JOHN  I-,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  Hormisdas  ia 
the  see  of  Rome.  a-d.  523.   He  was  employed  by  King 
Theodorio  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Justin  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  after  bis  return,  from  some  unknown  cause,  - 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theodorio.  and  was  put  in 
prison,  where  he  died,  a.d.  526, 

JOHN  n.  succeeded  Boni&ce  II.  aj>.  532,  being  elected 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  confirmed  by 
King  Atbalaric,  for  which  confirmation  a  certain  paj-ment 
was  fixed  by  an  edict  of  the  same  king.    He  died  in  535. 

JOHN  UI.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Pel^us  I.  in  the  year  560.  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
exareb  of  Ravenna  in  the  name^of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
Two  Frendi  bishops,  of  Embrun  and  of  Gap,  having  been 
deposed  by  local  councils,  appealed  to  John,  who  ordered 
their  restoration,  which  Gontram,  the  Burgundian  king, 
enforced  in  oppositi(Hi  to  the  French  clergy,  who  asserted 
their  independence  of  the  Roman  see.  (Dupin.  Do  Antiqua 
Bcclea.  Ducipl.)   John  died  in  574 

JOHN  IV..  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  succeeded  Severinus 
in  640.  He  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelitea 
^tJTYCHiANs],  and  died  in  642. 

JOHN  v.,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  Benedict  II.  in 
686,  and  died  alter  a  few  months. 

JOHN  VI.,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Sergius  L  iu 
702.  In  a  council  which  he  held  at  Rome  be  acquitted 
Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  of  several  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  Eturlish  clergy.  He  died  in  705. 

JOHN  Vlt,  also  a  Greek,  succeeded  John  VI,  and  dud 
in  707. 

JOHN  VIIL,  who  has  been  styled  the  IX.  by  those  vfao 
believed  in  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  whom  they  style 
John  VIII.  [JoAX,  Pofb],  succeeded  Adrian  II.  in  872, 
He  crowned  Charles  the  Bald  emperor,  and  after  him  also 
Charles  the  Fat.  He  confirmed  the  exaltation  ofPhotius 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  He  had  disputes  with  the 
marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the  dukes  of  Spoleto^  and  died 
in  882,  after  a  busy  pontificate. 

JOHN  IK.  was  dected  in  698,  held  two  couneila  at 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  and  died  about  the  yeu  900. 

JOHN  X.  succeeded  Lando  in  915.  HeetownedBe- 
rengarius  as  king  of  Italy  and  empoor. .  The  Sancena 
from  Africa,  who  had  landed  in  Italy  and  fortified  them- 
selves near  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  made  frequent  irruptions 
into  the  Roman  t^torj-.  John,  united  vttfa  Berengarinx 
and  the  dukes  of  Benevento  and  Naples,  matehed  in  penon 
aoamst  them,  and  completely  routed  and  extefmimoed 


omiduet,  and  her  husband,  Ouido,  dukt  of  Tuscany,  ruled 
at  Rome  by  force  and  intrigue.  John,  having  had  repeated 
dimute?  with  them,  was  at  leneth  seized  by  their  satellites 
in  ms  palace  of  the  Laterao,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
ha  was  pat  to  death,  acoordiog  to  report,  a.d.  927. 

JOHN  XI..  son  of  Manwia,  succeeded  Stephen  VIU.  in 
931.  His  brother  Alberioo  headed  a  revolt  of  the  Romans 
gainst  his  mother,  who  was  secured  in  prison,  and  her  new 
husband  King  Hugo  was  driven  away  from  the  city.  John 
himself  was  doaely  watched  by  bis  brother,  and  died  in  the 
year  936,  not  without  suspicion  of  violence. 

JOHN  XII.,  originally  called  Octavlanus,  son  of  Alborico 
and  grandson  of  Imirozia,  succeeded  Agapitus  in  956,  while 
he  was  only  in  his  19th  year.  Id  960  he  crowned  at  Rome 
Otho  I.  of  Germany  as  emperor  and  king  of  Italy^ .  But 
some  time  afler  the  complaints  against  his  licentious  con- 
duct became  so  loud,  that  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome, 
and  there  in  an  assembly  of  the  oergy  caused  John  to  be 
deposed  and  Leo  VIII.  to  be  elected  in  his  stead,  in  963.  In 
the  following  year  however  John  re-entered  Rome  at  the 
bead  ot  numerous  partisans,  drove  out  Leo,  and  committed 
many  acts  of  cruelty.  Otho,  who  was  then  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  was  {ffeparins  to  return  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  when  John  ml  suddenly  ill,  and  died  in  964.  Panvi- 
nius,  in  a  note  to  Platina's  account  of  Pope  Joan,  suggests 
that  the  licentiousness  of  John  XII.,  who  among  his  numer- 
ous mistresses  had  one  called  Joan  who  exercised  the  chief 
influence  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  story  of  *  Pope  Joan.' 

JOHN  XIII..  bishop  of  Nami,  succeeded  Benedict  V. 
in  965,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Otho,  but 
soon  after  the  Romans  revolted  and  imprisoned  John. 
Otho  however  marched  to  Rome,  reinstated  John,  and 
hanged  thirteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  John  crowned 
at  Rome  Otho  H.,  son  and  sucoessor  of  Otho  L,  and  died 
in  972. 

JOHN  XIY.,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  ohanoellor  to  Otho  IL, 
sDoceedad  Beoedia  VII.  in  the  see  of  Rome  in  983.  Boni 
&Ge  VH,  an  intruder,  entered  Rome  soon  after,  and  put 
John  in  prison,  where  be  died  of  violence,  after  a  pontificate 
of  only  nine  months. 

JOHN  XV.  (styled  XVI.  by  some  who  place  before  him 
another  John,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  only  a  few  days  after 
his  election)  was  elected  in  985.   The  disturbances  of  the 

Sitrician  or  consul  Crescentius  began  in  his  pontificate, 
ohn  however  remained  at  Rome,  and  kept  on  good  terms 
with  Creecentius.    He  died  in  996. 

JOHN.  XVII.,  a  Calabrian  and  bishop  of  Piacenza,  was 
appointed  pope  in  997  by  Crescentius,  in  opposition  to 
Grwory  V^  but  Otho  HL  came  to  Rome^  impruoned  and 
mn  wted  John,  and  put  to  death  Cresoentios  and  his  par- 
tisans. [GrboortV.]  John  however  is  generally  niunbered 
m  the  series  of  the  Pbpes. 

JOHN  XVIII.  succeeded  Sylvester  n.  in  1003.  and  died 
four  months  after  his  election. 

JOHN  XIX.  succeeded  the  preceding,  and  died  about 
1009.  The  history  of  the  popes  during  uiis  period  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  chronology  confused. 

JOHN  XX.,  son  of  Count  Gregory  of  Tuscany,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Benedict  VIII.  in  the  year  1024.  He 
crowned  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  died  in  1034. 

JOHN  XXL.  a  native  of  Lisbon,  succeeded  Adrian  V. 
in  1277,  and  died  about  three  months  after. 
JOHN  XXII.,  James  of  Cahors  in  France,  succeeded 
>  Qement  V.  in  1318,  and,  ''ika  him,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  abiUties,  but  he 
ha*  been  taxed  with  avarice  and  worldliness.  The  crown  of 
Gennany  was  then  contested  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
n^ederio  of  Austria,  and  John,  assumifiK  the  right  of  de- 
odiuK,  excommunicated  Louis,  But  tnis  measure  pro- 
duced little  efiect  in  Germany ;  the  diet  of  Frankfort  de- 
clared that  the  imperial  authority  depended  upon  God  alone, 
and  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  authoring,  direct  or  in- 
direct, within  the  empire.  In  Ilaly  however  John  met  with 
greater  success ;  his  ally.  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  defeated 
the  Gnibelines,  and  uie  pope  excommunicated  Matteo 
Vbeonti,  the  great  letAet  of  that  party,  and  likewise  Fre- 
deric, king  of  Sicily.  Between  Guelphs  and  Guibeltnes, 
Italy  was  at  that  time  in  a  dreadful  state  of  conftision.  The 
pope  preaehed  a  crusade  against  Viuonti,  Cane  delU  Scala, 
■u  uw  Kite,  as  heretics.  Robert,  vith  the  assistance  of 
the  pope^  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  pope 
sent « Iwmte,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  auisted  Robwt 
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and  the  other  Gruelphs  against  the  Guibelines  of  Lombardv 
But  the  Guibelines  had  clever  leaders ;  Castruccio  Casoa- 
cani.  Cane  della  Scala,  and  the  Vibconti  kept  the  fete  of  the 
war  in  suspense,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  sent  troops  to  their 
assistance.  Louis  came  himself  to  Italy  in  1327,  and 
afler  being  crowned  at  Milan  wi^  the  iron  crown,  he 

Eroceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  Colonna  and  other  Ouibe- 
nea  roused  the  people  in  his  fitvour.  and  drove  away  the 
papal  legate.  Louis  was  crowned  emperor  in  St.  Peter's 
by  the  bishops  of  Venice  and  of  Aleria,  after  which  he  held 
an  assembly  in  the  square  b^ore  the  church,  in  which  he 
summoned  James  of  Cahors  (meanine  the  pope)  to  appear 
to  answer  the  charges  of  heresy  and  liigh  treason  against 
him.  After  this  mock  citation,  the  emperor  proceeded  to 
depose  the  pope  and  to  appoint  in  his  stead  Peter  de  Cor- 
vara,  a  monk  of  Abruzzo,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Nicholas  V.  Louis  also  proclaimed  a  law.  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  of  Rome,  to  the  effect  that  the  nope 
should  reside  at  Rome,  aud  if  absent  for  more  than  tnree 
months,  should  be  considered  as  (Uposed.  Louis  now 
returned  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  thence  to  Germany. 
Castruccio  and  Cane  della  Scala  died,  and  the  Guelphs 
and  the  papal  legate  began  to  resume  the  preponderance. 
In  1334  John  XXIL  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  the  afihirs 
of  Italy  as  embroiled  as  ever,  and  18  millions  of  golden 
florins  in  his  coffers,  besides  jewels.  It  was  under  his 
pontificate  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  towns  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  electing  their  bishops,  which  right 
he  reserved  to  himself,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  by  the 
person  elected.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  Annates, 
or  First  Fedits. 

JOHN  XXIII.,  Cardinal  Cossa,  succeeded  Alexander  V 
in  1410.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou 
against  Ladislaus,  Ving  of  Naples ;  hut  the  latter,  having 
defeated  his  rival  in  battle,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  obliged 
the  pope  to  escape  to  Fhuence.  John  preached  a  cruude 
against  Ladislaus,  which  gave  occasion  to  denunciations 
and  invectives  from  John  Huss.  Meantime  the  great 
schism  continued,  and  Gr^oiy,  styled  XII.,  and  Benedict, 
antipope,  divided  with  John  the  homage  of  the  CSirtslian 
states.  John  in  his  exile,  wishii^  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  proposed  to  him  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  general  council  to  restore  peace  to  the  church, 
and  Sigismund  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constance  as  the 
place  of  assembly.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ladislaus, 
by  which  event  Rome  became  again  open  to  him,  John 
repented  of  what  he  had  proposed,  but  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  general  wish  bv  repairing  to  Constance. 
The  fathers  of  the  council  decided  that  Jolm,  as  well  as  his 
two  rivals,  should  renounce  their  claims  to  the  papacy  as 
the  onl^  means  of  restoring  peace.  John  ugned  the  form  of 
renuncuition,  hut  soon  after,  by  the  assistance  of  Frederic 
of  Austria,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  and  resumed 
his  authority  by  ordering  the  council  to  dissolve.  But  the 
council,  in  its  fourth  ana  fifth  sessions,  decided  by  a  solemn 
decree  that  the  general  council  once  assembled  is  superior 
to  the  pope,  and  can  receive  no  orders  from  him.  A 
formal  process  being  instituted  against  John,  sixty  charges 
were  laid  against  him,  of  which  only  part  were  made  public 
Witnesses  being  heard,  a  solemn  deposition  was  pronounced 
on  the  29th  May,  1415,  to  which  John  submitted,  and 
vas  then  given  into  the  custody  of  the  elector  palatine. 
After  the  election  of  Martin  V.  and  the  termination  of  the 
council  of  Coustaace,  John,  now  again  Balthazar  Cossa, 
escaped  ftom  Germany,  and  made  his  submiBsion  to  the 
new  pope,  who  treated  him  kindly  and  gave  him  the  first 
rank  among  the  cardinals.    He  di^  soon  after. 

JOHN^S  COLLEGE,  ST..  OXFORD,  was  founded  by 
Sir  TlMmas  White.  Knt,  alderman  of  London,  in  15S7. 
It  consists  of  a  president,  fifty  fbllows  and  scholars,  one 
ohaplain,  an  organist,  six  singing-men,  six  choristers,  and 
two  bible-clerks.  All  the  fellows,  except  six  of  the  found- 
er's kindred,  and  two  from  Coventry,  two  from  Bristol,  two 
from  Reading,  and  one  from  Tunbridge  schools,  are  elected 
from  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  London. 

The  older  buildings  of  St.  John's  College  are  those  of 
St  Bernard's  College,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
by  Archbishop  Chicnele.  for  scholars  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
King  Henry  VllL  had  granted  these  nremisea  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  fVom  which  college  Sir  Thomas  White 
purchased  them,  under  a  licence  from  the  crown,  in  1  &6i. 
The  second  quadrangle  of  St.  John's  was  entirely  built  at 
the  expense  of  Arehbiahop  d^^?%m$^^i^'' 
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ud  oDSipleted  in  1683,  from  ■  dai^p  ftiniiihwi  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

Among  the  greatCT  beoe&cton  to  this  CoU^,  after  the 
founder,  were  Dr.  JcAa  Buckeridge,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the 
Archbishops  Laud  and  Juxon,  all  of  whom  were  presidents, 
and  the  last  two  successively;  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson, 
and  Dr.  William  Holmes,  the  last  of  whom  was  also  presi- 
dent from  1728  to  174S,  from  whom  and  from  whose  widow, 
who  followed  up  ber  husband's  intentumi*  the  College  re* 
ceiTed  no  less  ■  sum  than  15,000^1 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  College,  be- 
side those  already  mentioned,  were  Archbishop  Tobie  If  at- 
tbew,  and  Peter  Mews,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  were  also  presidents ;  Sir  William  ^was,  afterwards 
arehbishop  of  York;  Campian,  the  celebrated  Jesuit;  Sir 
James  Wniteloeke;  Shirley,  the  dramatist;  Sir  Bulstrode 
Whitelocke;  Sir  John  Marsfaam,  the  chron<A<^pst;  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Bernanl ;  Sherrard  and  Dillenfua,  the  botanists;  and 
Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester. 

From  the  founder's  endowment,  and  by  means  of  other 
benebcttoos,  this  College  is  possessed  of  the  following  liT- 
mgs: — the  rectoriet  of  Aston-le-Wall,  Creek,  and  East 
Farndon,  in  Northamptonshire;  Baynton  in  Yorkshire; 
Bordwell  in  Suffolk;  Barfreston  in  Kent;  Belbrougfaton  In 
WoroBstershire ;  Cbeam  in  Surrey;  Codford  St  Mary  in 
Wills;  Handborongh  and  Taekley  in  Oxfordshire;  Kingston 
Bagpuze  in  Berks;  Sutton  in  Bedfordshire ;  Leekfordand 
South  Wamborough  in  Hampshire ;  Winterbume  in 
Gloucestershire;  and  Cranham  in  Essex;  XhQ  vicarages  of 
Chalfont  St.  Peter  in  Buckio(;hamshire ;  Charlbury  and 
Kirtlington  in  Oxfordshire;  St  Giles's  in  the  suburbs  of 
Oxford;  Fyfietd  and  St.  Lawrence  Reading  in  Berkshire; 
St  Sepulchre's,  London;  Linton  in  Herefordshire;  and 
Stoughton  Magna  m  Huntingdonshire ;  and  the  euradet  of 
Frenchay  in  GluucesIerEhir^  and  Summer-town  Chapel  in 
the  suburbs  of  Oxford. 

The  present  number  of  members  of  this  College,  depend- 
ent ana  independent,  is  226,  exclusive  of  the  choir. 

(Gnteh*8  CoUeges  and  Hall*  of(ktford;  Chalmers's 
Hut.  of  the  Univ.;  Chzford  Univ.  Calendar  tor  1838.) 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  ST^  CAMBRIDGE,  was  pro- 
jected and  b^un  by  Maivaret  countess  of  Rlehmond,  a 
sbart  time  before  ber  death,  which  happened  in  1509.  It 
was  completed  by  her  executors,  under  the  authority  of  a 
papal  bull  and  the  royal  mandates  of  her  son  and  grandson 
Kmg  Henry  VII.  and  King  Henry  VIII.,  which  nve  them 
the  power  of  suppressing  a  decayed  hospital  deoicated  to 
St.  John,  at  that  time  existing  on  the  same  site,  "rhe  Col- 
lege, then  consisting  ouV  of  the  present  first  court  was  four 
years  in  building :  the  fabric  is  said  to  have  cost  between 
four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  The  statutes  of  the  College 
were  given  bf  Heniy  vlll. ;  but  these  having  become  con- 
fiised  and  ambiguous,  owing  to  varuus  changes,  erasures, 
and  marginal  notes,  Queen  Bliiabeth  gave  the  Cdlege  a 
new  set  of  statutes. 

The  original  endoVment  was  tat  flfty  fellows  ■  hut  ^rt  of 
the  foundation-estates  having  been  seized  by  King  Henry 
Vin.,  the  fbnds  were  found  to  be  sufKdent  for  thirty-two 
only.  These  fellowships  are  (by  letteia  patent  finm  Geo.  IV. 
on  the  petition  of  the  college,  and  in  pnnnance  of  a  power 
to  that  effect  said  to  be  reserved  to  the  crown*by  the  statutes 
of  Henrv  and  Elizabeth)  now  open  to  natives  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  without  anv  restriction  or  appropriation 
whatsoever,  one  only  exceptecC  which  is  in  the  appomtment 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely ;  but  the  bishop  is  required,  agreeably 
to  an  arrangement  between  James  iStanley  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  the  executors  of  the  conntess  of  Richmond,  to  eleet  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  in  every  respect 

There  are  also  twen^-one  feUomhipe  founded  by  dif- 
ferent benefkctors,  which  have  all  the  privil^es  of  the 
flvmer,  and  give  an  equal  claim  to  the  collie  patronage. 

Besidea  these  there  are  nnmeroni  icbolatshipi,  exhibi- 
tioDB,  frc.  belonging  to  this  college:  the  fbrmer  amount  to 
00  fewer  than  114. 

The  present  buildings  eonsist  of  the  lint  court,  a  second 
court  of  large  dimensions,  and  a  third,  which  contains  the 
library.  A  handsome  new  court  has  recently  been  built  by 
Rickman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Cam,  and  is  oaa- 
nected  with  the  old  buildings  by  a  bridge. 

This  being  a  divinity  college,  all  the  fellows  are  obliged 
tp  take  priest'fc  orders  within  six  years  horn  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  except  four,  who  are  allowed  by  the  master  and 
leniors  to  remain  laymen;  two  for  the  practice  of  fhyaic* 


and  two  for  law.  The  rest  must  proceed  to  the  dcjpee  of 
B.D.  at  the  regular  time.  The  electors  to  fellowships  are 
the  master  and  eight  senior  resident  fellows.  The  visitor 
is  the  bishop  of  Ely.  The  number  of  persons  on  the 
boards  of  this  college,  March  12th.  1838,  was  1096.  The 
schools  of  Pocktington  andSedburgb  in  Yorkshire,  Shrews- 
bury in  Salop,  Rivinston  in  Lancashire,  Stamford  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Aldenham  In  Herts,  are  in  the  patronage  oi 
this  coU^e :  the  benefices  in  the  gift  of  this  college  are  the 
rectories  of  Houghton  Conquest  with  Ho^hton  GiMaple, 
Marston  Mortalne.  and  Hapersfaall.  in  Bedfindihire;  the 
vicarages  of  Aldwoth  and  Sunninf^il], in  Berks;  the  rec- 
tories of  Brinkley  and  Fulbourn,  and  the  chapel  of  Hom- 
ingsea,  in  Cambridgeshire;  the  rectory  of  Aberdaron  in 
Caernarvonshire ;  those  of  Morton  in  Derbyshire  and  Mar- 
wood  in  Devonshire;  of  Fratring  cum  Thorington,  Lawford. 
Morton,  Oakley  Magna,  and  Warley  Magna,  m  Essex ;  the 
vicarage  of  Hormead  Magna,  and  the  rectories  of  Hormead 
Parva  and  Lilly,  in  Herts;  of  Freshwater  in  Hants;  the 
vicarages  of  Higham  and  Ospringe,  and  the  rectories  of 
Murston  and  Staplehurst,  in  Kent ;  the  vicarage  of  Barrow 
on  Soar,  and  the  rectory  of  Medboum  cum  Solt  in  Leice»- 
tershire;  the  vicarsge  of  Minting,  in  Lincolnshire;  the 
rectories  of  Thurston  cum  Snoring,  Holt,  Ditehingham, 
Fomset,  Slerston,  South,  and  Aldburgh.  wid  the  matage 
of  Cheny  Marham.  in  Norfolk;  the  rectory  of  Ulford  cum 
Baintoo,  in  Northamptonshiie ;  the  vicarue  of  North 
Stoke,  and  the  rectory  of  Souldem,  in  Oxfordshire ;  the 
rectories  of  St  Florence,  in  Pembrokeshire;  of  Bartow, 
Cockfield,  and  I^yham,  in  Suffolk;  of  Wootton  RiTcra,  in 
Wilts ;  of  Brandeston,  and  Holme  including  the  vicarage 
of  Holme  in  S]|ialding-Moor,  and  the  vicarage  of  Martoa 
cum  Grafton,  in  Yorkshire.  (Lysons's  Magna  Briton^ 
•Cambr.,'  and  the  CanUir.  Univ.  Calendar  (at  1838.) 

JOHN'S,  ST.  rNBWFOUNDLAND.] 

JOHN'S,  ST.     Niw  BkdnswickJ 

JOHN'S,  ST,  RIVER.  ™AiNB.f 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a 
bookseller  at  Lichfield,  and  Sarah,  his  wifb,  was  bom  at 
lichfield  on  the  18th  of  S^tember.  1709.  Aa  t  child  be 
was  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil,  which  diafignred  his  fkce 
and  impaired  his  evesight,  and  he  was  takien  to  Queen 
Anne  to  be  touched.  His  education  was  comment  at 
Lichfield,  whence  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Stourbridge ; 
and  in  1728,  two  years  after  he  had  left  Stourbridge  be 
was  placed  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Young  Johnson 
had  early  shown  a  vigorous  understanding  and  an  eagerness 
for  knowledge :  though  he  had  povorty  to  contend  with  and 
a  natural  indolence,  and  was  also  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  mwbid  melancholy,  he  acquired  a  lai^e  fund  of 
information  at  the  university.  Necessity  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  taking  a  degree ;  his  uebts,  though 
small,  were  increasing ;  remittances  from  Lichfield  could 
no  longer  be  supplied ;  and  he  quitted  college  and  returrtKi 
to  his  fhther's  nouse.  In  the  December  following  (1731) 
Us  fother  died  in  such  pecuniary  distress,  that  Johnson 
was  soon  afterwards  gtaa  to  become  usher  of  a  scho<d  at 
Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  to  which,  it  appears 
from  his  diary,  that  be  went  on  foot :  *  Julii  16,'  he  writes, 
'  Bosvortiam  pedes  petii.'  But  fin^g  the  drudgery  of  this 
employment  intolerable,  he  sought  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing his  bread,  and  procured  temporary  employment  in 
translating  for  a  bookseller  in  Birmingham.  During  his 
residence  in  this  town  he  became  intimate  with  the  fkmily 
of  a  mercer  named  Porter,  whose  widow  he  subsequently  - 
married  (1736).  Mrs.  Porter  was  more  than  twenty  years 
older  than  himself,  but  he  was  fondly  attached  to  her,  and 
she  added  to  other  powers  of  increasing  his  happiness  the 
possession  of  800/.  With  this  capital  he  established  a 
school,  but  his  advertisements  proauced  few  scholars,  the 
scheme  foiled,  and  he  left  Staffordshire  with  his  pupil 
Gsnii^  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  His  prospects 
must  have  been  very  gloomy :  ha  had  nothing  but  literature 
to  trust  to  for  subsutence,  and  those  were  times  when  the 
condition  of  litenrf  men  was  most  miserable  and  d^raded. 
In  the  reigns  ofWilliam,  of  Anne,  and  G!eorge  L,succe8sful 
writers  were  rewarded  by  private  munificence  and  public 
situations.  But  such  patronage  was  now  at  an  end ;  and 
the  year  in  which  Johns<m  left  his  home  formed  part  of  an 
inter\'al  which  elapsed  before  a  new  source  of  remuneration 
arose — before  the  number  of  readers  became  large.  Of 
readers  there  were  still  but  few;  the  prices  therefore  that 
booksellers  could  afford  tfl  W.  tp  «Stl»n^i^  seoesmilr 
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null*  tad  an  author,  whatever  vwe  hia  talents  or  bis 
iiidtutrjr,  had  graat  difficulty  in  keeping  a  shilling  in  his 
puns.  The  poverty  and  neglected  condition  of  hu  friend 
tni  brother  author  Savage  were  the  causes  of  Johnson's 
writing  his  'London,'  an  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of 
JuTMisI,  fi>r  which  Mr.  Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas,  and 
l^whidiheobtunedaoertainaeireeofreputation.  Weare 
tdd  that  when  Pope  read  it  ht  said, '  The  author,  ^loaver 
In  will  not  be  loi^  eonoeoled.'  No  g^t  advantage 
however  immediately  acorued  to  him.  A^in  he  sought  to 
bs  a  schoolmaster,  sgain  his  scheme  miscarried,  and  he 
Rtumed  to  hi*  drudgery  in  the  service  of  Cave  the  book- 
idler,  who  was  hi*  ODa  patron.  His  pen  was  eoDtinually 
It  work,  and  faia  pMnpUel%  prefkces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and 
Itiognphical  memoirs*  were  continually  published  by  Cave, 
either  by  thenwelves  or  in  his  periodical  the  '  Gentleman's 
lligsime.'  For  many  years  his  bread  continued  to  be 
eimad  by  literary  slavery ;  by  slow  degrees  only  did  his 

nt  talents  become  known,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
,  ,ubliahen  increase.  In  1740,  and  for  more  than  two 
jaars  afterwards,  he  wrote  the  parliamentary  speeches  in 
lbs  *  Gentleman^  Magasine/  In  1744  he  published  hia 
'Uftof  Savage  ;*  in  the  following  year  some  observationB  on 
8hski^ear%  whiMe  riaya  he  woposad  to  edit;  and  in  1747 
bsnoumnoed  hia  'English  Dictionary,'  wfaicli  be  eogi^ed 
toeomplete  in  three  years  for  1575^  a  small  sum  if  we  eon- 
lidsr  tut  the  auUior  agreed  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses  neoes- 
Miyfia-preparineaworkof  such  m'upaitude  ana importUHNt. 
Id  1749  i4>peared  '  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*  an  im^ 
Ution  of  the  tenUi  satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  printed  the  first  paper  of  the '  Rambler.*  lliese 
ire  lome  of  hia  moat  remarkable  publications,  for  a  complete 
list  irf  which,  and  the  dates  at  which  tbey  were  published, 
we  must  refer  to  BotweU's  '  Life.'  For  *  The  Vanity  of 
HumaiTWishea  *  1 5  guineas  only  were  received  from  Mr. 
Dodsley.  We  mention  this  because  tho  frame  and  condition 
of  Johnson's  mind  and  temper,  hia  views  of  things  and 
innB,  were  influeooed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  deficiency 
of  his  means.  He  wu  now  enngea  in  a  steady  course  <n 
Menpaiion  suffioient  to  employ  ais  time  (br  several  years ; 
ud  10  assiduous  were  his  labours,  that  at  his  residence  in 
Gtn^  Square  be  had  an  upper  room  fitted  up  like  a 
muDting-houee.  in  which  several  coi^ists  sat.  whom  he 
BippUed  with  eontinual  employment  The  eflbrts  of  his 
nun  were  the  utmost  it  could  bear;  and  when  it  was 
ubdued  by  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife  (1763).  he  relin- 
quiibed  the  'Rambler.'  Bad  as  his  circumstances  were, 
■till  they  were  somewhat  more  easy  than  they  had  been : 
ike  niunber  of  his  aoquaiotanoes  had  increased;  the  Die- 
tioosry,  viach  occupied  eight  instead  of  the  promised 
tbne  yeara,  was  nearly  complete ;  and  he  found  leisure  (in 
I'M)  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford  f^v  the  purpoae  of 
noialtii^  its  librariea.  This  was  his  ftr^  emaneipaliMi 
Ina  aaeessarj  labour.  Ha  aoon  returned  to  London  to 
iBMeeis  the  number  of  reviewa  and  eauys,  wbiob  llowed 
coatiauaUy  horn  his  pen.  Thus  occupied,  an  offer  of  a 
liring  was  made  to  him  if  he  would  take  orders :  but  though 
Ih  wsa  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  and  a  somewhat  rigid 
noratist,  ha  eould  not  overcome  his  scruples  respecting  the 
ItiMH  of  his  temper  and  habits  for  the  duties  that  would 
b>  rsquired  of  him,  and  tho  ofiiar  was  rejected.  He  oon- 
ttnued  therefore  to  write  for  his  bread ;  and  it  was  not  until 
be  WIS  flfty-three  years  (rid,  and  had  for  thhrty  years  been 
tviling  with  hia  pen.  that  any  certain  aouree  of  income  was 
■^Dfld  to  him.  In  Msy,  1762,  George  III.,  through  his 
■aistw  Lord  Bute,  granted  Johnson  a  pension  of  306/.  a 
}*H,  and  the  days  of  hia  penury  were  at  an  end.  Happy, 
■  a  state  of  independenee,  be  eigoyed  the  ioeie^  of  a 
*wUy  club,  of  wbieh  Burke,  Goldsmitl^  and  Sir  Joahua 
MyaoldB  were  also  memben.  He  was  intvodnoed  in  the 
"Uovieg  year  to  his  biograpber  Boawell,  and  we  have  ftom 
date  (1763)  aa  full  and  minute  aooount  of  him  as  has 
been  written  of  any  individual.  From  this  time  we 
u>  BMde  as  fomiliar  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  make 
Bi  with  the  nharaotar,  the  habits,  and  the  appearance  of 
Johoaon.  and  the  persons  and  things  with  whtoh  he  was 
moeeted.  '  Everything  about  him '  (says  the  Btknburgh 
»mew,  vet  UiL.  p.  20),  *  bis  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his 
^  bis  oerofala,  his  St.  Vitns's  danoe,  nia  rolling  walk, 
w  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly  marked 
^kppmbation  of  iua  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
tia-iaace  utd  veal-pie  with  plums,  his  inextingoishable 
«>Miir  la^hiitnektftouclungtbe  petti  aa  be  walkedi 


bis  nmteriouajpractioe  of  treasuring  up  aeraps  ef  orang*- 
peel,  his  mcn-nmg  slumtws,  his  midnight  disputations,  nn 
contortions,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  bis  puffings; 
his  vigorous,  acut^  and  ready  eloquence ;  his  saroastio  wi^ 
his  vehemence,  bis  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  r^e. 
his  queer  inmates— old  Mr.Levettand  blind  Mrs.  Willian^ 
the  oat  Hw^,  and  the  ne^  Fiank— all  are  aa  fimiiliar 
to  US  as  the  (ri>jecta  by  which  we  have  bewi  surrounded 
from  childhood.' 

In  1765  the  univerv^  of  Dublin  aent  onrev  a  diptooa 
creating  him  a  doctor  of  laws,  but  be  did  not  aaaume  the 
title  of  doctor  tmtil  eight  or  ten  years  afterwivds,  when  tiu 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  the  same  honour  upon 
him. 

In  1 766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  rapidly  giving  wi^, 
and  he  was  depressed  with  a  deep  and  gloon^  nielaocholy. 
In  this  condition  his  friend  Mr.  Tbrale  received  him  into 
his  house  at  Streatbam ;  an  apartment  was  fitted  up  for 
bim,  companions  were  invited  flrom  London,  and  he  be- 
came a  constant  resident  in  the  fiiraily.  His  oriebrity 
attracted  the  notioe  of  the  kin|^  to  whom  be  was  introdueed 
by  the  librarian  of  Buokingbam  Housh  We  tn  not  told 
that  polities  had  in  any  way  led  to  this  introduotion,  but  it 
is  not  impoHible  that  tne  opinions  that  Johnson  entertained 
upon  the  principal  qoestiona  of  the  day  might  have  leaobed 
the  king's  ears.  For  several  yeara  he  occasionally  pub- 
lished political  panphleta.  In  the  autumn  of  1773  he 
made  a  tour,  in  company  with  Mr.  Boawell,  to  the  Western 
Idands  of  Scotland,  of  which  be  publiabad  an  aoconnt. 
Two  yean  afterwards  he  made  a  short  azenrsion  to  Paris. 
The  last  of  his  literary  labours  was  *  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
which  were  completed  in  178).  We  now  take  leave  of  him 
aa  an  author,  and  have  only  to  record  the  few  domestic 
oeeurrenoes  which  took  place  before  the  cteee  of  his  long 
life.  These  are  for  the  moet  part  melancholy.  His  ftiends 
Mr.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Williams  preeeded  him  to  the  grave. 
In  June.  1763,  be  had  a  panlytw  atnrim,  and  in  the  follow^ 
ing  November  was  greatly  awoHen  wUb  the  ixaotf,  Dnri^ 
a  jottmey  to  Deib^uure  be  folt  a  tennuraiy  ruief;  but  in 
1784  he  anibred  both  from  dnnisy  and  fhm  asthma.  Hia 
diseases  were  evidently  irremediable;  the  thowAt  of  death 
preyed  upon  bis  mind,  and  the  histmry  of  hia  death-bed  ia 
painAtl.  On  Monday,  the  13tbof  December,  I7S4,  he  ex- 
phed  in  hia  bouse  in  Bolt-oourt ;  on  the  94th  of  the  month 
□is  remains  with  dne  eoleanriiyand  a  numerom  aUandanoe 
of  bis  friends  woo  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the 
foot  of  Shafcspeare's  momiment,  and  idoae'to  the  grave  Of 
Mr.  Oarrick. 

*  The  characteristie  peonliarity  of  Johnaon's  intrileet  was 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  tow  preiodioaa.  If  we  judged 
of  him  by  tbe  best  parts  of  his  ntna  we  should  ^aoa  bim  at* 
most  as  high  aa  be  waa  plaeed  1^  the  idolatry  of  Boawell ; 
if  by  the  worst  parta  of  lns«iDd.wesbo^piaoebun  even 
below  Boswell  bimaalC'   {BtHn.  Rtmm,  voi  liii..  p.  27.) 

Though  poverty  made  bim  a  penshmer  and  a  mimatorfal 
partisan,  be  had  great  independenee  of  ctaaraetar,  and  his 
Tory  opinions  are  to  be  attributed  to  disinterested  con- 
viction, and  were  in  harmony  with  his  general  BptriL  He 
was  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  <^ 
religion,  a  ainoere  and  iealooaCtari8tian,and,a8  such,  bene- 
volent. Besides  these  great  qualitiee  be  posaessed  others 
of  a  most  humiliating  littlenew.  In  many  respeete  be 
seemed  a  difiisrent  person  at  different  times.  Ho  waa  into- 
lerant of  partidular  principles,  whieh  he  would  not  allow  to 
bo  discussed  within  his  hearing;  of  partiouler  netieas,  and 
partlenlar  individuaU.  Ha  waa  superslttiooa ;  and  hia  mind 
was  at  an  early  period  namnrad  upon  ttany  queationa  reli- 
gious and  polltieaL  He  wae  often  tbe  flrat  to  ]Mraetiaa  what 
be  bad  Mmmred  in  others,  and  tbta  not  ftom  a  pasaiDnato 
mnt  of  fWMtol,  but  from  an  Ignoniiee  of  himselfi  '  He 
was  no  master  of  tho  great  seienoe  of  bnman  nature ;  be 
bad  atudied  not  tbe  genu*  man,  but  tbe  apeete*  Londoner.' 
He  was  open  to  flattery,  hard  to  please,  may  to  offend,  im- 
petuous and  irritable.  These  were  the  principal  blots  upon 
his  cbaraetor,  but  bis  great  qualities  predominated,  and  he 
baa  lefl  more  to  admira  and  revere  than  to  eenanra  and 
condemn. 

His  reasoning  was  sound,  dextrous,  and  acute;  he  was 
seldom  imposed  upon  either  by  follaeies  or  exaggerated 
statements ;  bis  perception  was  quick ;  bis  thoughts  strik- 
ing and  original,  and  nis  imagination  vivid.  In  eonversa- 
yon  his  style  Waa  keen  and  pointed,  and  his,  language,  19- 

^opriato;  he  bed  abo a  wmafl,5^ffe^5p^tC»|^gl^ 
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ftoni  AtmiUtr  olgects.  His  wit  may  be  described  as  logical, 
and  dueflj*  ooosisted'in  dextrously  conncting  bis  opponeni 
of  absurdity.  CoDscious  of  his  power,  he  was  fond  of  dis- 
pute, and  used  to  argue  for  victory.  Scarcely  any  of  his 
eontemporaries  except  Burke  whs  a  matdi  for  him  in  such 
discussions.  His  written  style  was  eminently  periodic ;  and 
in  order  to  construct  every  sentence  into  a  balanced  period 
he  fiequently  introduced  superfluous  and  high-sounding 
expressions;  hence  his  general  swle  was  pompous,  heavy, 
bombisUc,  and  diffuse.  He  was  also  fond  of  words  of  Latin 
derivation,  to  the  exfiltuion  of  m«e  ftmiliar  words  of  Sexon 
origin.  A  good  burlesque  of  hb  style  mi^  be  seen  in  the 

*  Renected  Addresses.' 

Jtmnson's  strong  and  penetrating  intellect  did  not  fit  hhn 
for  poetry.   His  'Irene*  is  deservedly  fo^otten.  His 

*  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal '  contains  some 
nervous  thouebts  expressed  in  barmonious  verse.  His 
'  Imitation  of  tne  Tentn  Satire  of  Juvenal  *  is  a  fine  poetical 
declamation,  though  deformed  by  occasional  tautology. 
Among  his  smaller  pieces  the  two  most  remarkable  are 
his  verses  on  the  opening  of  Dniry-Lane  Theatre  in  1747 
1 747,  and  the  stanzas  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Levett ;  the  latter 
of  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  poetical  of  Johnson's 
productions.  His  tale  of  *  RasHeIss'  holds  an  intermediate 
plaee  between  his  poetry  and  bis  prose.  It  is  eharacterised 
oy  a  tone  of  pleasing  melanchdhr.  and  the  style,  though 
somewhat  artiflciat  is  el^ant  and  harmonious. 

His  prose  works  oonsist  of  short  pieces,  bis  Dietionaiy  ex- 
cepted. His'EnglishDietionary'wasawoffkofgnatlaDour, 
and  the  quotations  are  chosen  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that, 
^ougb  necessarily  mere  fragments,  they  are  amusing  to 
read.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  said  that  he  had  read 
.Anson's  Dictionary  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  however 
in  some  respects  a  very  defective  work.  Johnson  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  cognate  Teutonic  dialects  ;  accordingly  the  ety- 
mological part  is  not  of  much  value ;  the  e^mologies  being 
AUndly  copied  diieay  from  Skinner  ana  Junius.  His 
definitions  are  consbiMtsd  withcmt  suffioient  consideration, 
and  without  any  systematic  plan.  He  also  flmuently  errs 
in  tracintf  the  successive  significations  of  a  wom^  Between 
1750  ana^t760  he  published  the  'Rambler*  and  the  'Idler,' 
periodical  essays  in  the  style  of  the  *  Spectator.*  Johnson 
was  as  little  fitted  for  this  species  of  composition  as  for 
poetry ;  his  serious  essays  generally  consist  of  trite  morality, 
and  his  attempts  at  focetiousness  are  ponderous  and  clumsy. 
His  edition  of  Sbakspeare  was  published  in  1765;  the  pre- 
face is  one  of  his  ablest  productions,  particularly  that  pari 
which  relates  to  the  unities  and  dramatic  illusion.  He  had 
not  sufficient  antiquarian  knowledge  or  poetical  feeling  for 
commenting  on  Sbakspeare;  his  notes  are  not  numerous, 
and  though  marked  with  his  strong  sense  are  only  occasion- 
ally valuable.  In  1775  he  pnbnuisd  the  account  of  his 
journey  in  the  Helmdea,  an  entertaining  and  even  an  in- 
structive work,  though  it  discusses  with  needless  solemnity 
sut^eets  flimUiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
but  strange  to  a  townsman  like  Johnson.  His  '  Lives 
of  the  Poets,*  published  in  178l,are  a  useful  and  interesting 
contribution  to  English  biography  and  criticism,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  require  specific  notice.  The  critiasms  in 
^s  work  are  sometimes  biased  bv  political,  religious,  and 
even  personal  antipaihies,  as  may  be  seen  in  bis  uufovour- 
able  judgment  of^  Milton's  poetry,  dictated  by  bis  dis- 
like for  the  republican  and  non-conformist ;  and  his  cap- 
tious censure  of  Gray,  which  evidently  proceeded  from  bis 
jealousy  of  a  suoeessfal  eontemporary.  His  judgments 
of  the  general  character  of  a  poet  are  however  mote 
qnently  correct  than  his  critidsms  upon  particular  passages 
and  expressioas.  His  veriial  criticisms  on  poetry  are  fiv  the 
most  part  the  mere  cavillings  of  a  prosaic  grammarian. 

A  complete  list  of  Johnson's  works  is  prefixed  to  Bos- 
well's  'Life ;'  but  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  his  intellectual  efforts  were  desultory  and  un- 
connected, and  took  the  form  of  Essays,  Lives,  Critical 
Notices,  Prefooea,  &o.  He  had  no  comprehensive  or  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  any  department  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  he  did  not  attempt  any  systematic  investigation  of 
any  considerable  brancb  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  political, 
01  iBBthetioal  science.  Even  as  a  grammarian,  his  aoquire- 
ueiits  were  shallow  and  limited ,  of  physical  and  matbe- 
matioal  science  he  was  quite  ignonuic  It  may  however  be 
-amarked  that  he  had  adopted  that  theory  of  ethics  which 
new  commooly  known  oy  the  name  of  utilUaritm,  as 


may  oe  seen  from  his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns  a '  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  Evil,'  his  ablest  speculative  productian. 
Johnson  here  says  of  this  theory,  that  it  affords  *a  criterioa 
of  action  on  account  of  virtue  and  vice,  for  which  he  ha* 
often  contended,  and  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who 
are  willing  to  know  why  they  act  or  why  they  forbear,  to 
give  any  reason  of  their  conduct  to  themselves  or  others.* 

From  his  bsbit  of  writing  for  the  booksellers,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  power  of  treating  the  most  beten^eneous  sub- 
jects with  scarcely  any  preparatory  knowledge ;  witness 
his  papers  on  the  construction  of  Blaokftiars  Bridge,  and 
his  arfniment,  dictated  to  Boswell.  on  a  qusation  of  Scotch 
law.  In  English  literature  his  reading  was  extensive,  pv^ 
tieularly  in  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries ;  but  he  seems  to  have  known  little  about  the 
writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth:  his  'lives  of  the  Poets' 
begin  with  Cowley.  He  had  not  studied  attentively  the 
works  of  any  of  the  chief  English  philosophers,  as  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  Locke;  his  theological  learning  was  scanty;  nor 
was  he  well  versed  in  the  political  history  or  laws  of  hia 
country.  He  had  a  fUr  acquaintance  with  the  ordinazy 
Latin  classics ;  of  Greek  he  knew  but  little.  He  could  read 
French  and  Italian;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  neatly 
ignorant  of  the  modem  literature  of  foreign  countrim. 

John8on*s  opinions  were  regaided  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries wiu  a  sort  of  superstitions  reveranoe,  and  eten 
his  style  was  cnuidered  wwthy  of  imitation.  In  the  pre- 
sent generation  his  credit  has  perbqts  fUlen  loww  than  it 
deserves.  Many  of  bis  works  wR  long  continue  to  be  read, 
if  not  for  their  intrinsic  value,  at  lent  from  the  vigonr  of 
thought  which  they  display. 

(Murphy's  Life,  in  prefkce  to  Works ;  Boswell's  Life, 
Croker's  edit.,  including  two  curious  vols,  of  *  Johnsoniana ;' 
Memoir  by  Walter  Scott,  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.;  Edm. 
Review,  vol.  liiL  A  brief  hut  elaborate  and  able  character 
of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166.) 

JOINT.  [Articulation.]  Everything  that  need  be 
here  said  on  Joints  is  contained  in  the  article  refbrred  to. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  [Bahk,  Bamcn, 
BAitKiira;  PABfinUHip.1 

JOINT  TENANCY  signifie*  joint  ownenhip  of  two  w 
more  persons  in  land,  or  ouier  ^ropwty,  as  goods  and  chat- 
tels. It  differs  from  Tenancy  in  Common  [ComiON,  Ti- 
NANCY  in]  and  Coparcenersbip  [Pabcbnbrs]  in  the  follow- 
ing essentials :  joint  tenants  are  severally  seised  or  possessed 
of  tiie  undivided  whole  of  the  land  or  other  property  in 
which  they  have  a  joint  interest,  end  also  of  their  several 
shares,  which  shares  are  alvrays  equal  shares,  inasmuch  as 
joint  tenants  take  by  purchase  only,  and  by  a  joint  title  - 
the  estate  or  interest  must  be  limited  to  the  several  persons 
by  the  same  deed  or  instrument,  and  such  estate  or  intetest 
must  vest  in  them  at  the  same  time,  except  (according  to 
the  more  common  opinfon)  the  estate  be  limited  to  t^e  elbet 
under  the  Statute  oftlses  «■  by  devise,  in  whkh  cases  the  oon- 
temporaneons  vesting  of  the  several  parts  is  not  necessary: 
the  whole  estate  or  property  will  go  to  the  survivors  and 
survivor  of  the  joint  tenante,  if  the  jointure  continue  until 
such  survivorship ;  which  is  the  impcMtant  charaotertstie  of 
a  joint  tenancy.  It  is  a  consequenoe  of  the  mode  in  whidi 
joint  tenants  are  legally  considered  to  be  seised  or  possessed, 
and  of  the  right  to  Uie  whole  which  accrues  to  the  survivors 
and  survivor,  if  no  separation  of  the  joint  tenant^  has  been 
made  before  such  survivorship  takes  place— that  they  cannot 
grant,  or  bar^n  and  sell,  or  surrender  or  devise  to  each 
other;  they  cannot  exchange  with  each  other,  can  one 
make  a  feoffinent  to  anotMr.  But  any  joint  tenant  may 
transfor  his  interest  to  sny  one  of  his  companions  by  r»- 
lesse,  or  rather  he  can  b^  such  instrument  put  an  end  to 
his  intereat;  and  any  jomt  tenant  may  oonv^  bis  share  to 
a  stranger  b^  grant ;  or  be  may  compel  his  companimts  to 
make  a  partition,  by  statute.  Every  person  to  whom  the 
interest  of  a  joint  tenant  is  transferred  becomes,  ss  to  sneh 
shsre,  a  tenant  in  common  with  the  remaining  joint  tenants. 

A  joint  tenant  cannot  dispose  of  either  the  whole  or  tte 
part  of  the  property  in  which  be  is  jointly,  interested  eon- 
siatenUy  with  the  proper  notion  of  a  joint  tenancy,  by  a  will 
made  during  the  continuance  of  the  joint  tenancy,  even 
though  be  should  happen  to  be  the  survivor ;  because  until 
he  has  survived  be  has  nothing  to  dispose  of  by  will.  But 
by  severing  the  joint  tenancy  be  acquires  the  power  of  dis- 
poeing  of  his  share  by  wiU.  By  a  rooent  act  (1  Vict, 
(b  a6>,  a  penon  may  by  a  will,  iM^«oeoidiBg  to  the  proii* 
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flDBiof  that  set,  dispoee  of  all  real  and  personal  estate  to 
rtieb  he  shall  have  a  or  equitable  title  at  the  time  of 
khdeatb,  and  which,  if  not  dispMed  of  by  viU,  would  j^o  to 
ail  heir,  or  the  heir  of  hia  ancestor^  or  to  his  personal  n- 
IRsntatim.  Bnt  this  act  give*  no  power  ni  diipoial  over 
the  nuBvered  uiterest  of  a  jdint  tenant. 

As  to  the  written  instrument*  and  wnds  br  whioh  a  joint 
teamj  may  be  created,  and  the  nrious  rights  and  reme- 
dies wbich  belong  to  a  joint  tenant,  it  is  not  neeessaty  to 
dwell  at  any  length  here.  The  discussion  of  them  belonn 
to  special  treatises  on  law.  As  an  example  of  words  which 
voijd  create  a  joint  tenancy,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a 
feoffineot  to  two  or  more  persons  and  their  heirs,  which 
would  make  the  feoffees  joint  tenants  in  fee  simple,  so  that 
ibesnrvivozs  would  always  succeed,  and  the  last  surrivor 
mid  take  the  whole  in  fee,  unless  any  one  of  the  joint 
tasnts  had  in  his  liMime  conveyed  his  share.  And  ge- 
nmlly,  when  there  is  a  gift  (tf  real  or  personal  estate  to 
smna  persona,  and  nothmg  more  is  said,  these  words  make 
Ibem  jmnt  tenania,  eten  in  the  ease  cf  peeuniuy  I^iades 
ui  lesidnuy  bequests.  To  create  a  tenancy  in  common, 
itiiDOt  neeessary,  either  in  a  deed  or  will,  to  declare  that 
lbs  ptrtie*  to  whom  the  gift  or  devise  is  made  shall  take  it 
a>  tMunts  in  oommon,  aim  not  as  joint  tenants.  Any  words 
whifh  undoubtedly  convey  this  meaning  are  sufficient  fbr 
the  porpose ;  hut  less  exact  or  deOnite  words  are  required 
for  this  purpose  in  a  will  than  in  a  deed.  Where  an  estate 
ia  given  to  two  persons  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  if  the 
two  persons  are  such  as  cannot  have  oommon  heirs  of  their 
bodies  (as  two  men  or  two  women,  or  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  cannot  lu^y  intermarry),  then  such  persons  are  joint 
teDsats  for  liie,  but  have  separate  inheritances,  or  are  te- 
Bsms  in  common  in  remainder  in  tail.  Bat  if  the  gift  be 
tea  nun  ind  hia  wifb  and  the  heirs  ot  their  bodiea«  or  to  a 
ima  and  woman  who  may  marry  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies,  the  parties  are  joint  tenants  of  the  inhwitanoe ;  and 
irtbey  be  husband  and  wife  they  take  iatireties.  The 
tenuey  by  intireties  is  a  consequence  of  the  legal  unity  of 
hoAsnd  and  wilb.  Such  tenancy  exists  when  real  estate 
is  hmited  1^  deed  or  will  to  husband  and  wifs  jointly  during 
their  marriage  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold :  the 
hosbaad  and  wife  possess  the  lands  intirely  as  one  indivi- 
dual ;  <m  the  death  of  eitho:  of  them  they  go  to  the  survivor, 
ud  dieie  is  do  pow«r  of  alienation  or  forfeiture  of  either 
■lone  which  can  prejudice  the  right  of  the  other. 

ftutners  in  trade  are  joint  tenants  of  the  partnership 
itoek  which  is  of  a  moveable  kind,  but  on  the  death  of  a 
psrtur  bis  personal  representatives  become  tenants  in  com- 
am  inequity,  with  the  surviTing  partners;  and  it  was  at 
one  time  eonsidered  that  they  acquired  a  le^  tenancy  in 
onnioD,  w^  the  surrivor.  In  equity  there  is  no  survivor- 
^  in  bmds  which  partners  have  held  toe  tha  pnrpoeea  of 

If  money  is  jointly  advanced  1^  two  or  more  petaons  on 
i  mortgage  security,  there  is  in  equi^  no  benefit  <rf  snrvi- 
Torship  among  them. 

A  joint  tenant,  like  a  tenant  in  common,  cannot  main- 
tun  an  action  of  trover  against  his  companion  for  goods 
which  are  in  his  companion's  possession;  for  according  to 
the  English  doctrine  of  possession,  possession  by  one  joint 
Inant,  tenant  in  oommon,  or  parcener,  is  generally  the  pos- 
waioa  of  all.  The  doctrine  of  possessioo  by  joint  tenants, 
tenaolB  in  common,  and  paroeneis,  is  materially  altered 
«  to  lands  and  lents  by  3  and  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  27,  sec  12, 
ai>d  in  snbther  case  by  sec.  13. 

JOINTURE.  This  le^I  term  was  origiiully  used  to 
denote  the  interest  of  joint  tenants,  whi(£  .interest  was 
ailed  an  estate  in  JoitUwe.  Before  the  statute  of  27  Henry 
Vm^  «.  10  (of  Uses),  luida  conveyed  to  uses  were  not  sub- 
JKt  to  dower;  and  as  such  eonv^nces  were  frequent,  it 
Wme  Qsoal  to  stipulate,  upon  a  treaty  for  a  marriage, 
^  the  intended  husband  should  convey  an  adequate  por- 
fioQ  of  his  lands  to  the  use  of  himself  and  wife  in  jointure, 
^-  as  joint  tenants  for  their  lives,  whereby  a  provision 
voald  be  secured  to  the  wife,  if  she  survived,  commensurate 
upunt  of  duration  with  the  dower  which  the  common  law 
*(MiId  bavejgtven  her,  if  the  system  of  uses  had  remained 
^twwn.  When  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  passed  for  trans- 
wnne  the  legal  esUte  to  the  me  tm,  it  waa  con- 
"■^B^  nnieasonaUe  that  wives  sbonld  by  means  of  the  de- 

'''vtion  of  uses  be  entitled  to  claim  dower  in  their  hus- 

(nndtf  lands,  and  shonld  at  the  same  time  eqoy  a  provision 
for  then  in  consideration  that  they  were  not  so  en- 


titled. The  sixth  section  of  this  statute  therefore  provided 
that  women  having  provisions  in  the  nature  of  jointures 
should  not  be  entitled  to  claim  dower  of  the  reaidne  of  their 
husbands*  lands.  [Dovul] 

An  estate  Utaitea  toawoman  must,  in  order  to  be  deemed 
a  good  jointure  and  a  bar  to  dower  under  this  statute,  com- 
menee  and  take  effect  in  posseasKHt  <Hr  in  pn^t  immediately 
on  the  death  of  the  husband.  It  most  also  be  for  the  life 
of  the  wifa,  or  for  some  greater  estate.  It  must  be  in  satis- 
factioQ  of  the  whole  dower,  and  not  of  a  part  only.  It  mngt 
be  made  before  the  marriage ;  for  by  die  ninth  section,  if 
the  jointure  be  made  during  the  marriage,  the  wife  is  at 
liberty  after  the  death  of  her  husband  to  refuse  the  jointure 
and  demand  her  dower.  If  however  the  widow  once  accept 
such  jointure,  she  is  popetually  bound,  even  though  the 
estate  in  jointure  created  during  the  marriage  be  made 
subject  to  a  condition,  and  is  in  that  respect  less  beneficial 
than  dower. 

A  woman,  though  under  s^  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
is  hound  by  an  antenuptial  jointure,  ioasmueh  as  Uw  bar 
of  dower  arising  out  of  the  hmitation  of  a  jointure  is  not  a 
matter  of  oontract  (by  which  minors  are  not  bound),  but 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  the  substitution  of  a  new  pro* 
vision  made  by  the  husband,  or  on  hia  behalf  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament.  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered that  the  estate  must  be  directly  limited  to  the  wife 
herself^  and  not  conveyed  to  others  in  trust  for  her ;  but  it 
is  now  settled  that  a  trust  estate  is  a  good  equitable  join- 
ture in  bar  of  dower. 

Where  an  estate  tail  is  limited  to  a  woman  for  her  join- 
ture, ifhe  is  restricted  from  alienation  or  discontinuance  by 
11  Henry  VU.,  o.  20,  and  32  Henry  VIII.,  c  36  ;  on  the 
other  hud,  if  she  be  lawfioUy  erit^  fiom  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  jointure  lands,  she  will  be  entitled  to  be  endowed 
of  the  residue  of  the  lands  of  which,  but  for  such  juntuie, 
she  would  have  been  dowable,  to  the  value  of  the  I^ds  of 
which  she  has  been  deprived  by  such  eviction. 

In  consequence  of  the  practical  inconveniences  attending 
a  limitation  of  land  by  way  of  jointure,  it  has  become  usual 
to  create  a  rent-charge  (1.0.  an  annuity  chaiged  upon  land 
with  a  power  of  distress)  for  the  life  of  the  wife,  with  the 
power  of  distress,  and  also  a  power  of  entry,  tlut  is,  the 
right  of  entering  upon  the  land  charged  and  retaining  the 
possession  until  the  annuity  is  paid,  and  further  protected 
by  a  demise  of  the  land  to  a  trustee  for  a  term  of  years. 
Such  annuity  ought  in  strictness  to  be  charged  upon  the 
land  which  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  dower,  or  upon  some 
part  of  it 

Thia  arrangement  is  equally  beneficial  to  Uie  widow  and 
to  the  heir  ot  devisee  of  the  husband.  A  more  certain 
income  is  provided  for  the  widow,  and  the  heir  or  devisee 
may  enter  into  the  immediate  possession  and  take  upon 
himself  the  management  of  the  whole  estate.  This  sul»ti- 
tuted  provision  by  way  of  annui^  is  frequent^  called  the 
wife's  jointure.  (Co.-ldtt.  and  Haigrave'a  Notes;  Cruise's 
IHg. ;  Bacon's  Abr.) 

JOINVILLE,  JEAN,  SIRE  or  LORD  PE,  bom 
of  a  noble  ftmily  of  Champagne,  was  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  Thibaut,  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, then  one  of  the  most  polished  courts  in  Eu- 
rope. Joinville  followed  Louis  TX.  in  his  first  crusade  in 
1 248  with  a  body  of  several  hundred  armed  men,  which  he 
raised  among  his  tenants ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Damiata,  and  at  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Massoun,  in 
which  Louis  and  most  (tf  his  army,  witn  Joinville  among  the 
rest,  were  taken  prisoners.  Joinville  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  by  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  ransom  being  paid,  he 
followed  the  king  to  Acre,  and  was  present  at  tiie  war  which 
was  carried  on  in  Palestine,  until  he  returned  to  France  with 
Louis  in  1254.  Being  a  great  flivourite  with  the  king,  and 
almost  constantly  near  his  person  during  the  six  years  of  that 
erusade,  his  narrative  of  that  period,  written  in  a  simple 
unpretending  style,  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  entitled 
*  Histoire  de  Si .  Louis,  IX.  du  nom,  Roi  de  France,  par  Jehon 
Sire  de  Joinville,'  and  has  been  often  republished.  One  of  the 
best  editions  is  that  by  Dncange,  foL,  1868,  with  useftil  notes 
and  learned  dissertations.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
byT.  Joue^  2  vols.  4to.,  1807.  ThechaHUSterof  Joinville,  a 
ravourid)le  specimen  of  a  feudal  lord  in  that,  the  golden  age 
of  chivalry,  valiant,  gay,  witt^,  generoua,  i^rewa,  and  yet 
at  times  careless  through  vivacity  of  temper,  somewhat 
worldly  and  proud  of  his  rank,  but  with^^good-natured 
»d  «>ciable,  hnnM  a  happy  J^^^tto  Wfe 
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n^*  tnd  simplicity  of  Louis,  who  however  esteemed  ud 
loved  JoinviUe  for  his  sincerity  and  abilitiea*  as  much 
as  Joinvme  cherished  Louis's  honesty  and  goodness 
(tf  heart,  of  which  he  eiTes  numerous  and  aifecting 
proofs  in  his  narrative.  Joinville,  after  his  return  to  his 
native  domain,  did  not  fbriake  the  king,  but  flrequently 
repaired  to  his  court,  and  continued  to  et^joy  Iiouis's  confi- 
dence. When  Louis,  in  1S6S,  set  out  on  ms  second  expedi- 
tion, in  which  be  died  at  Tunis,  he  invited  JoinviUe  to 
join  him,  but. he  exoused  himselfl  Joinville  kept  away 
from  the  corrupt  court  of  FhiUp  le  BeU  but  afterwards 
be  is  said  to  have  joined  the  an^  which  Louis  X.  collected 
at  Arras  against  toe  Flemub.  Ha  died  not  long  after ;  but 
the  predie  epoch  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Joinville 
and  nis  predeoessor  Villebardouin  am  unong  the  oldest 
of  the  French  ohroniclen  who  wrote  in  die  Twoaeular 
tongue. 
JOLIBA.  [QuoriulI 

JOMELU,  NICX)L0,  ooe  of  the  few  celebrated  com- 
posers of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  whose  works, 
justify  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  them,  was  born  in  1714, 
at  Avorsa,  according  to  Mattel— at  Avellino,  says  Burney— 
both  plaoes  being  near  Naples.  He  was  initiated  in  music 
by  the  Canon  Ifimillo,  and  afterwards  studied  at  one  of 
the  Neapolitan  conservatories,  first  under  Feo,  then  as  the 
pupil  of  Leo,  confessing  himself  ehwfly  indebted  to  the 
Utter  for  having  inapirednim  with  a  tnie  feeling  iivthe  art. 
Subsequently  Eowever.  when  be  tamed  his  attention  to 
sacred  music,  he  derived  considerable  inmovtment  in  the 
more  elaborate  branches  of  eompositioa  by  his  intaroourse 
with  the  learned  Padre  Martini. 

JomeUi  produced  bis  first  opera  at  Naples,  being  then 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  so  speedily  acquired 
fkm^  that  in  174fl  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where  he 
composed  two  operas,  and  was  warmly  patronised  by  the 
Cardinal  Duke  of  York.  Next  year  he  proceeded  to  Bo- 
logna, and  brought  out  his  'Ezio.*  He  then  returned  to 
the  papal  capital,  and  produced  one  of  his  finest  works, 
Didone.*  This  led  to  his  being  invited  to  Venicet  at  that 
time  the  great  theatre  for  the  display  of  musical  excellence, 
where  his  '  Merope*  for  the  Teatro  F0nia),  and  a  'Laudato' 
Ibr  the  church  of  Santo  ICareo,  well  austained  his  reputit* 
tion.  The  flulure  of  hia '  Annida,'  in  the  fbllowing  year, 
at  Rome,  determined  him  to  visit  Germany,  and  at  Vienna 
be  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Metastauo,  which  ripened 
into  a  friendship  of  the  closest  kind,  tlut  death  only  termi- 
nated. To  the  enlightened  conversation  and  judicious  cri- 
ticisms of  the  Imperial  poet  he  always  confessed  his  obligar 
tions,  and  to  which  he  ascribed  much  of  the  success  of  nis 
later  productions.  He  set  the  '  Aohille  in  Sciro,'  and  got 
up  anesh  the  '  Didone,'  of  his  illustrious  friend,  both  of 
which  were  received  by  the  Germans  with  eothusuwm. 

Metastasio,  speaking  of  Jomelli,  in  several  letters,  says, 
*  He  is  of  a  spherical  figure,  pacific  disposition,  with  an  en- 
gaging countenance,  most  pleasing  manners,  and  excellent 
morals. ....  He  is  the  best  composer  for  words  of  whom 
I  hare  mr  knowledge. ....  If  ever  you  abould  tee  hUn, 
yoQ  will  be  attached  to  him ;  be  la  certainly  the  most 
amiable  gourmand  that  ever  existed. 

At  Vienna  Jomelli  remained  two  years,  where  he  devoted 
no  inooosidenible  portion  of  his  time  to  the  beautiAil  and 
accomplished  empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  he  gave 
instructions  in  music.  He  was  afterwards  reoalled  to 
Rome,  and  there  produced  several  operas,  also  his  famous 
oratorio  *La  Fassione.'  The  duke  of  Wurtembe^  now 
prevailed  an  him  to  visit  Stuttgard,  in  which  city  he  resided 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  composed  an  incredible  number  of 
Italian  operas,  most  of  them  however  now  forgotten ;  but 
bis.'Missa  pro  DefUnetis,*  or  'Requiem,'  there  produced, 
will  •Iwaya  be  known  and  remain  as  a  monument  of  his 
geaiua.  whan  the  duke  of  Wiirtnnberg  was  obliged  to 
ifduee  hia  estabUahment,  JomeUi  went  to  Naples,  where 
tba  ill  sneeeas  of  two  new  opens  operated  ao  powerfully  on 
bit  lonaitive  mind*  Aat  an  attack  of  paralysis  was  the  oon- 
sequenoe*  Frem  this  however  ha  sufficiently  recovered  to 
eompoee  a  Cantata  and  a  'Misarefa,*  the  Utter  bong  by 
many  considered  tha  ftnert  of  hia  works.  He  diM  at 
Naples,  in  1774. 

Jomelli  has  been  not  unaptly  caUed  the  'Gliick  of  Italy.' 
He  possessed  the  deep  feeling  and  vigour  that  characterised 
the  Gorman  composer,  and  is  nearly  as  nch  in  accompani- 
menta.  Indeed  in  his  admirable,  his  marvellously  afiectii^ 
Msna,  'Baranioa^  ava  aaiP*  in  tbaserioui  t^raof  'Lucio 
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former  and  oontampoiary  conpoaan,  but  gave  birth  to  a 
work  which  has  never  yet  been  surpassed,  if  ever  equaUad» 
and  which  must  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  so  long  aa 
a  taste  for  what  very  nearly  approaches  the  sublinoa  in 
music  shall  exist  We  hardly  need  mention  his  *  CfaaoontM,* 
it  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  though  not  of  so  high  an  order  of 
composition  as  some  of  the  above-named  works,  ywt  iim 
great  and  long^ntinued  popularity  is  an  incontestable 
proof  of  its  originality  and  other  sterling  merits. 

JONAH  (n3^.  iMwc).  was  one  of  Uw  tvdva  minor 

Hebrew  prophets.  H«  is  mentioned  in  3  KiMgrn,  xit. 
35,  where  we  are  told  that  Jeroboam  IL  'restored  ue  ooaat 
of  Unal  fnm  the  eatarii^  of  Hamaih  unto  the  Sea  oi  tba 
plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God-  of  leraid. 
which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  tl>e  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath-bepher,'  or  Gittah- 
hepher  (/aimw.  xix.  13),  a  cily  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluu,  which  formed  a  port  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  afterwards  of  Galilee.  From  this  pas- 
sage most  critics  have  supposed  that  Jonah  lived  under 
Jeroboam  II..  who  reigned  from  823  to  762  BX.  Bishop 
Lloyd  plaoes  him  near  the  dose  of  Jehu^s  reign,  or  tba  ba- 
ginning  of  that  of  J^oabaz.  The  book  of  Jonah,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highly  poetical  prayer  in  chap.  iii..  ia  wt- 
tirely  narrative.  It  may  be  diviaad  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  ralatas  the  attempt  of  Jonah  to  avada 
God's  command  to  preach  to  tha  pecqile  of  Ninavah  by 
fleeing  to  Joppa,  and  there  embarking  in  a  ship  sailing  fi» 
Tarsbish ;  his  being  thrown  into  the  sea  aod  allowed  by 
a  fish,  in  the  belly  of  which  be  remained  three  dayn  and 
three  nights ;  and  his  deliverance  from  the  fish,  which  at 
the  command  of  the  Lord  vomited  him  out  upon  the  dry 
land.  The  second  part  gives  an  account  of  his  second  com- 
mission to  Nineveh,  where  the  king  and  people  repented  at 
his  preaching  (chap,  iii.) ;  bis  anger  because  (Sod,  upon  the 
people's  repentance,  did  not  execute  the  judgments  which  tba 
prophet  had  predicted,  and  the  striking  reproof  which  Jonah 
received  (chap.  iv.).  The  history  of  Jonah  is  referred  to  in 
several  passages  of  the  New  Testament  {Matt.  xii.  39-41 ; 
xvi.  4 ;  Luke,  xL  39,  30^  33),  ftom  which  it  qqwara  impro- 
bable that  the  book  of  Jmidi'  ia  to  be  considered  merely  a 
parabolie  story,  as  some  have  auppued.  Hie  canonical 
authority  of  tne  bo<^  is  generally  admitted. 

Boohart  supposes  that  the  fiui  which  swallowed  Jonah 
was  a  species  of  shark  (Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  iii..  p.  748), 
and  Townsend  endeavours  to  identify  it  with  the  idol-fl^ 
worshipped  at  Asoalon  under  the  name  Derceto. 

(The  Introductiont  of  Home  and  Jabn ;  Calmet's  Zho- 
lionary ;  Townsend's  Old  Tettament  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logioal Order i  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia;  andTiBtofcommen 
tators  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica.) 

JONATHAN  APPHUS  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  on  whose  death  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  forces.  After  carrying  on  the  wu 
with  some  suocesa  tot  a  ibw  years,  he  made  peace  with 
Bacobidca,  ttie  gencsal  of  Demetrius  Sotar.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Alexander's  insurrection  [ALBXANnia 
Balas],  Jonathan's  alliance  was  warmly  courted  both  by 
Demetrius  and  by  Alexander.  He  joined  the  lattSTt  uy 
whom  he  was  appointed  high-priest  (8.c.  153).  Ha  con- 
tinued in  great  favour  with  Alexander  during  that  king's 
life,  and  defeated  Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Cosle-Syria. 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  He 
also  laid  siege  to  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  castle  on  Mount 
Zion.  On  Ute  accession  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  Joostban 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  confirmation  of  hia  power ;  but, 
disgusted  by  the  faithbss  treatment  he  afterwards  recoivod 
fxom  Demetrius,  he  ipined  the  insurrection  of  Trypho  in 
favour  of  Antiochua  YheoSk  whose  cause  he  supported  with 

Sreat  success.  Ha  also  oonfimiad  the  allianoe  made  by 
udsa  with  tha  Romans.  Trypho  had  put  Antiochus  on 
the  thj»ne  with  the  purpose  «  afterwards  uaurping  it  him- 
self. Dreading  Uie  powerhil  opposition  of  Jom^uu^  ha 
took  him  by  treachery  and  put  him  to  death,  in  b.c.  144. 

(1  Maeoabtet,  chape,  ix.-xii.;  Josephus,  AnUquititt 
tha  Jeatf  book  xiii.,  chaps.  i,-vi ;  Jabn's  Hebrw  Cmmon- 
toealth,  jol  i.) 

JONES,  INIGO,  who  has  been  stvled  the  English  Psl- 
ladio,  andwho  forma  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  arcbilecturs 
in  this  country,  was  bom  in  the  neighb(»irhood  of  St, 
Paul's  in  London,  where  his  faQwrwu  ar^iMMUB  elMb> 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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nrker.   Of  his  youth  and  educRtion  very  little  is  known, 
-Mrh«fs  quite  as  much  u  was  to  be  kno«n,--«xcept  that 
ok  t^ent  for  drawins  he  attracted  the  notice  of  William 
mi  of  Pembroke,  by  vHom  he  was  sent  abroad,  where  he 
■pent  three  or  four  yean  studying  with  his  pencil,  measur- 
ing and  examining  Tarioos  remains  <^  antiquity,  as  well  as 
Bodem  baildii^  At  that  period  lueh  task  Teciuiredmnefa 
greater  appUcation  mA  diligence  than  at  present,  when  al- 
most vwry  ancient  building  has  hem  shown  in  engraviQipi^ 
ud  when  the  student  has  been  preriotisly  flimiliariied  at 
home  with  specimens  of  almost  every  style,  including  those 
of  e^fiees  avowedly  Italian  in  tlmr  design.   Jonea,  on  the 
eontrary,  found  liim&elf  in  an  entirety  new  world  of  art,  for 
die  ancient  orders  were  then  utterly  unknown  in  England, 
nor  were  the  Italian  orders  known,  except  as  exhibited  in 
(hmioatiTe  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  and  pediments, 
applied  merely  as  aoscititions  ornaments  patched  upon  a 
degenerate  Tudor  style.   So  &r  the  times  were  eminently 
propitioua  to  Jones,  nothing  more  being  required  than  for 
him  to  transplant  the  full-grown  Italian  style,  as  he  found 
it  in  the  works  of  PaUadio  and  ttut  school,  m  (H-der  at  onoe 
to  obtaia  die  eelehri^  of  an  origiDator.  It  was  not  however 
mtil  manr  years  after  his  flist  visit  to  Italy  that  he  fhlly 
adi^itad  the  'eltsuc*  taMa. 

About  the  year  1604  he  was  invited  from  Italy  to  Den- 
mark by  Christian  IV..  for  whom  he  is  Baid  to  have  designed 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  royal  chSteau  of  Frederiksbor^, 
and  also  the  palace  of  Rosenborg.  Fortunately  this  u 
doubtful,  there  being  nothing  in  the  architecture  of  either 
of  these  that  would  reflect  any  credit  on  the  taste  of  our 
Kuglish  Palladio.  Yet,  whether  the  patronage  of  the 
Danish  monarch  did  much  for  Jones  or  not,  in  itwlf,  it  pro- 
nuted  his  interest  at  the  English  court,  Christian's  sister 
being  the  queen  of  James  I.  Inigo  returned  to  England 
in  1605,  and  was  immediately  employed  at  court  in  devising: 
the  machinery  and  decorations  of  the  cosily  masques  and 
pageants  then  in  vogue.  He  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
qaeen  ai^  to  Prince  Henry.  None  of  his  best  works  belong 
to  this  period,  for  it  was  not  till  after  his  second  return  finm 
Italy,  Which  he  again  visited  in  1612,  on  the  death  of  the 
prinee,  that  he  enuineipated  himself  ftom  the  mesquiu  style 
that  had  succeeded  the  downfiil  of  l^idw  architecture. 
Without  this  second  residence  in  Italy  he  might  have  de- 
signed a  palace  for  'Whitehall  quite  as  extensive  as  the  one 
he  actually  made,  but  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very 
different  in  style.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the 
survey  cM^hip-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  commenced 
his  plans  for  that  just  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  only  por- 
tion ever  built  of  it,  namely,  the  Banqueting  House,  was  com- 
pleted, he  engaged  in  a  task  of  a  very  different  nature,  that 
of  ascertaining  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Stonebenge ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  its  rude  amorphous  blocks — ft-om  which 
00  lessons  were  to  be  derived,  even  in  tBgard  to  construction — 
could  have  no  attractions  1^  the  eye  of  a  votary  of  Vitru- 
vint  and  PaUadio^  and  little  to  captivate  the  fkncy  of  him 
who  had  displayed  his  invention  in  courtly  pagwnts,  he 
appears  to  have  prosecuted  his  ungrateful  researches  with 
triplication  that  deserved  a  for  letter  ol»ect.  His  fancy 
however  enabled  him  to  see  much  in  those  barbaric  remains 
that  had  never  existed;  but  as  for  the  question,  deleft  it,ag 
he  found  it,  a  subject  for  speculation. 

After  the  huildmg  at  Whitehall,  he  was  enraged  upon 
the  back-front  of  old  Somerset  Rouse,  and  in  aodmg  a  Co- 
rinthian portico  to  the  west  front  of  old  St.  Paul's.  Both  of 
them  have  been  greatly  extolled,  more  especially  the  latter, 
but  neither  of  them  remains ;  we  have  however  another  veiy 
celebrated  production  of  luigo's  in  the  church  of  St.  PauL 
Covent  Garden,  in  r^ord  to  which  Quatremdre  de  Quincy, 
though  by  no  means  unhvourable  to  him,  says  the  most 
retnarfcable  thing  about  it  is  the  reputation  it  enjoys.  York 
8tair%  Ashbumham  Houses  Westmuiater,  a  house  originally 
built  for  the  Sari  of  Lindesay,  on  the  west  aide  of  Unooln^ 
Inn  fidds,  and  Surnon's  Hall,  yet  remain  among  his 
weriu  in  the  metropnis ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  last- 
nientioned  has  been  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  one  of 
his  best,  no  very  flattering  notion  is  conveyed  of  the  taste  of 
bis  admirers.  In  foct  the  Banqueting  House  is  almost  the 
mly  specimea  that  accounts  tor  his  reputation,  and  even 
that  we  suspect  is  now  more  praised  as  a  matter  of  course, 
than  really  admired.  The  designs  for  the  palace  of  White- 
ball,  togetner  with  many  others  by  Jones,  were  published  in 
t  fblio  volume  by  Kent  To  sive  a  list  of  all  the  buildings 
attributed  to  him,  or  even  of  the  principal  ones  in  addition 


to  those  mentioned,  would  occupy  a  considenUa  ipaoa.  Hd 
died  in  June,  1 653,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

JONES.  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  London,  Sep- 
tember the  28th,  1746.  William  Jones,  his  fotfaer,  who 
was  a  mathematician  of  tome  eminence,  was  born  in  1680, 
and  died  in  1 749.  He  was  the  author  of  '  A  New  Com- 
pendiam  ttt  NaTigmtioii,*  Sra,  Loitdoii,  1703 ;  *  Synopsis 
nlmarimluii  Matheieoa,  or  a  New  latmduetion  to  the 
Mathematiea,*  8fo.,  London,  1700;  *Analy«to  per  Qnan- 
titatom  Series,  Fluikmas,  oe  Diflbreatiaa,'  flee.,  4ta»  Lon- 
don, 1711;  besides  some  papers  in  the 'Rdloeoi^hiwalTniiia* 
actions.' 

William  Jones  having  died  when  his  ion  wu  only  three 
years  (/t  age,  the  care  of  the  eliild's  eduoation  ^vcrived  upon 
his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  sensible  and  in- 
telligent woman.  Jones  was  remarkable  in  his  early  years  for 
his  progress  in  learning.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-flchool  at  Harrow,  and  though  his  classical 
studies  were  suspended  for  a  twelvemonth  #hen  he  was  nine 
years  old,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  kept  him 
from  the  school,  he  surpassed  almost  all  his  schooUbllows 
in  learning ;  and  so  high  an  opinion  had  Dr.  Thackeray,  at 
that  time  head-master  of  the  school,  formed  of  the  talenta 
of  his  pupil,  that  he  used  to  say  that  *  if  Jones  were  left 
naked  and  friendless  on  Sahsbury  Plitn,  he  woald  never^ 
less  find  the  road  to  fome  and  riches.'  Dr.  Thackeray  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Sumner,  who  had  an  equally  high  opinion 
of  the  abilities  of  Jones ;  be  has  been  known  to  declare 
*  that  Jonea  knew  more  Greek  than  himself,  and  was  a 
greater  proQcient  in  the  idiom  of  that  languwe.'  During 
the  last  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Harrow  Jones  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classical  writers;  he 
learned  the  Arabic  characters,  and  made  some  progress  in 
Hebrew.  He  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  Lis  time  to 
composition  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English;  some  of  his 
juvenile  pieces  have  been  printed  in  the  fragment  of  a  work 
which  he  began  at  schoot  and  entitled  '  Limon,'  in  imita- 
tion of  a  lost  work  of  Cicero.  During  the  vacations  he 
studied  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

In  1764,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  at  University 
GoUw^  Oxftnd,  where  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  ' 
'with  Uie  greatest  diligence.  He  especially  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  employed 
his  vacations  in  reading  the  best  authors  in  Italian.  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  In  1765  he  left  Oxford,  and  went  to 
reside  in  the  family  of  Earl  Spencer  in  order  to  superintend 
the  education  of  Lord  Althorp.  In  1770  he  resigned  this 
situation  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  bar,  but  he  did 
not  immediately  commence  his  legal  studies.  During  the 
five  years  that  he  resided  in  Earl  Spencer's  family  he  made 
great  acquirements  in  Oriental  literature,  and  obtained  by 
nis  publications  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
Oriental  scholars  of  hu  age.  In  1768  he  was  requested  by 
the  kiiw  of  Demnark  to  translate  the  *  Lifo  of  Nadir  Shah' 
from  the  Persian  into  French ;  this  transUtion  was  pub- 
lished in  1770,  with  a  treatise  on  Oriental  poetry,  also 
written  hi  French,  in  which  he  has  translated  several  of  the 
Odes  of  Hafiz  into  French  verse.  In  the  following  vear  he 
Dublished  a  grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  whioh  is  tlw 
best  grammar  of  that  language  that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
has  been  republished  of  late  years  with  many  aoditions  and 
improvements  by  Professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge.  In  his 
twenty-first  year  he  began  his 'Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry'  in  imitation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  '  Preleclioos  on  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.*  This  work,  whioh  was 
written  in  Latin,  and  was  published  in  1774  under  the  title 
of  '  Poeseos  Asiatics  Commentariorum  Libri  Sex,*  con- 
tains maiw  excellent  remarks  on  Oriental  poetry  in  general, 
and  translations  from  the  most  celebrated  Hebrow,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  poets.  It  was  republished  by  Eich- 
hom,atLeipzig,  1776.  He  also  began,  iluring  his  residence 
with  Earl  9pen«er,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  language,  in 
which  the  principal  words  were  illustrated  by  quotations 
ttom  the  most  celebrated  Persian  authors.  In  1771  he 
replied  anonymously  in  French  to  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who 
had  attacked  the  University  of  Oxford  and  some  of  its 
learned  members  in  his  introduction  to  the  '  Zend-Avesta.' 
This  reply  was  written  in  such  good  French  that  Biorc 
Sthal.  a  Swedish  Orientalist,  says, '  that  he  had  know 
many  Frenchmen  so  far  mistaken  in  the  writer  as  to  ascrih 
it  to  some  bel-esprit  of  Paris.*  For  some  further  remarks 
on  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  article  Avqra- 
TiL.  In  1772  Mr.  Jones  publiibod  a  sm^l  xoltUBe_fl^^Q«ni 
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DOiisiatiafr  chiefly  of  truulationi  from  the  Afifttio  lan- 
guages. 

Ill  1774  Mr.  Jones  vas  called  to  the  bar.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  devoting  hit  vhole  time  ta  his  l^al  studies, 
he  left  all  his  Oriental  books  and  MtSS.  at  Oxford,  and 
diligently  attended  the  courts  of  common  law.  During  this 
time  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  law  of  bailments,  which  baa 
since  been  re-published.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
Jones's  iiftual  perspicui^  and  ease  of  expression ;  so  ikr  as 
concerns  the  arrangement  and  matter,  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  contaiua  anything  original,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
it  to  be  convinced  tbat  the  author  had  not  a  mind  adapted 
to  seize  with  precision  the  fundamental  principles  wnich 
fbrm  the  science  of  taw.  Jones's  extravagant  panegyric  on 
Blackstone  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what  manner  be  had 
studied  law. 

In  1780  he  became  a  candidate  .to  represent  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  parliament,  but  finding  that  lu  had  no  hope 
of  auccMs  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  and  his  condemnation  cn  the  American  war,  be 
withdrew  f^om  the  contest.  His  opinions  on  political  sub- 
jects are  given  in  hts  '  Enquiry  into  the  Legal  Mode  of  Sup- 

Jressing  Riots,'  in  his  '  Speech  to  the  Assembled  Inba- 
Ltants  of  Middlesex,'  &c,  in  his  '  Plan  of  a  National  De- 
fence,* and  in  his  *  Princi^es  of  Government  ;*  which  are 
printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  works  (8vo.  edition). 
After  an  interval  of  six  years,  when  he  bad  acquired  great 
reputation  in  bis  profession,  he  again  resumed  his  Oriental 
studies,  and  employed  the  leisure  hours  of  the  winter  of 
1780-1  in  translating  some  antient  poems  of  the  highest 
repute  in  Arabia,  which  are  called  Moallakat,  or  *sus- 

f ended,'  because  they  are  hunf;  up  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca, 
n  1783  he  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Lwd 
Ashhurton,  a  judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at 
Fort  William  in  Bengal;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.  A  few  weeks  after  he  married  Hiss  Shipley,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Sir  William  Jones  arrived  at  Calcutta  at  the  close  of  the 
year ;  and  from  this  time  to  that  of  his  death,  a  period  of 
eleven  years,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature.  Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival 
be  induced  those  persons  who  bad  paid  attention  to  Oriental 
literature  to  unite  in  forming  a  Society  *  fbr  inquiring  into 
the  history  and  antiquities,  Uie  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
of  A^ia.'  To  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,*  which  were  pub- 
lished by  this  Socie^,  of  which  Sir  William  Jones  was  the 
fint  president.  Oriental  sdiolars  in  Europe  are  indebted 
for  much  of  their  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  anti<nii- 
ties  of  the  Hindus.  Sir  William  Jones  contributed  the  mi- 
lowing'  treatises  to  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  'Asiatic 
Researohett  :*  eleven  '  Anniversary  Disconrses '  on  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Asia,  &c. ;  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Ortho- 
graphy of  Asiatic  Words  in  Roman  Letters  ;*  '  On  the  Gods 
of  Greece.  Italy,  and  India  ;*  *  On  the  Chronology  of  the 
Hindus ;'  '  On  the  Antiqui^  of  the  Indian  Zodiac  ;*  *  On 
the  Second  Classical  Book  of  the  Chinese *  On  the  Mu- 
siod  Modes  of  the  Hindus ;'  '  On  the  Mystical  Poetry  of 
the  Persians  and  Hindus,*  containing  a  translation  of  the 
Gitagovinda  by  JayadSva;  'On  the  Indian  Game  of 
Chess  ;*  '  The  Design  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Plants  of  India  ;* 
and  many  other  treatises  of  less  importance. 

The  study  of  Sanskrit  principally  engaged  the  attention 
of  Sir  William  Jones  dunngtbe  first  three  or  four  years  of 
his  residence  in  Bengal.  When  he  had  attained  sufficient 
proficiency  in  this  language  be  proposed  to  the  government 
to  publish  a  copious  digest  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  law ; 
he  offered  to  superintend  the  compilation,  and  to  translate 
it  This  offer  was  willingly  accepted,  and  Sir  William  Jones 
laboured  for  many  years  on  the  work.  It  was  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  his  death ;  but  has  since  been  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke.  The  laws  of  Manu, 
on  which  the  whole  system  of  Hindu  jurisprudence  is 
founded,  were  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  pub- 
bsheo  oeparately  in  1 794.  Those  who  are  interested  in ; 
Hindu  literature  are  also  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jones 
for  a  translation  of  Sacdntalft,  a  dramatio  poem  by  CfiltdSsa, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Cdoutta  in  1789 ;  and 
also  for  a  translation  of  the  HitopadSsa,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Persian 
fobles  blown  under  the  name  of  Pilnay  or  Sidpai.  [Bidpai.] 
Bat  while  he  was  indefhtigable  in  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
he  nerer  neglected  his  duties  as  a  judge;  and  *the  in- 
findblo  int^ity,'  remulu  Lord  TdgnmonA, '  with  which 


he  discharged  the  solemn  duty  of  this  station,  will  lone  b* 
remembered  in  Calcutta,  both  by  Europeans  and  natives.' 
HediedatCdioutta,oathe87thofApnl»  1794,  after  a  £&w 
days*  illness. 

A  mere  catalogue  ttf  the  writtnga  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jonea 
would  show  the  extent  and  varied  of  his  knowledge.  He 

had  a  wonderftil  facility  for  the  aoquisition  of  langni^^es  ; 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  extensive,  tboug^h 
not  profound;  his  aoquaintance  with  Arabic.  Persian,  and 
Sanskrit  has  seldom  ttoen  eqiulled,  and  teucely,  if  ever,  sur- 

Sssed  by  any  European ;  he  was  familiar  with  Turkish  and 
ebrew ;  and  had  learned  enough  of  the  Chinese  to  enable 
him  to  translate  an  ode  of  Confucius.  He  was  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe- 
French,  Italian.  Spanish,  P(»lugueae.  and  German;  and 
hod  studied  less  critically  numerous  other  languages.  His 
knowledge  of  science  was  not  so  extensive  or  accurate :  he 
bad  however  made  some  progress  in  mathematics ;  was  well 
acquainted  with  chemist^ ;  and  had  studied  botany  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  lifo  with  the  neatest  diligaaoe.  But 
though  the  attainments  of  Sir  Williun  Jonea  were  so 
various  and  extensive,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  oritrinolity.  He  neither  discovered  new  truths  nor 
placed  old  ones  in  a  new  light.  He  possessed  neither  the 
power  of  analyzing  nor  of  combining  and  constructing.  For 
language,  as  a  science,  be  did  nothing :  he  only  collected 
materius  for  others.  His  writings  on  Oriental  literature 
are  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  neither  they  nor  any 
of  his  other  works  are  distinguished  by  any  originality  (u 
thought  or  power  of  expression ;  his  style  is  weak,  and  his 
judgment  fVequently  defective.  His  literary  attainments 
were  certainly  such  as  few  men,  perha^  none,  haw  ever 
made;  yet  with  every  disposition  to  admire  and  honour 
him  &i  what  he  has  done,  ve  cannot  asngn  him  a  high  in* 
telleetual  rank.  Doubtless  he  weakened  his  powers  by  dif- 
fusing them  over  so  large  a  surface,  instead  of  ooncratrating 
them  on  a  few  objects.  His  personal  character  must  always 
command  our  reai>ect ;  he  was  an  inde&tigable  scholar,  an 
afiectionate  sou,  a  faidiful  friend,  a  useful  citizen,  and  an 
upright  judge. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Sir  William  Jones  published  a  translation  of  Ismus ; 
and  also  translations  of  two  Mohammedan  law  tracts  'On 
the  Law  of  Inheritance,  and  of  Succession  to  Property  of 
Intestates;*  'Tales  and  Fables  bvNizami;*  'Two  Hymns 
to  Pracriti ;'  and  '  Extracts  from  the  Vedas.' 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  William  Jones 
was  published  in  6  volume^  4to^  1799,  and  in  13  volumes, 
Svo.,  1807,  with  his  life  ^  LordXeignmoath. 

JONES,  JOHN  PAUL,  was  horn  6th  July,  1747,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Americana*  at  Arbin^land 
(Arbigmnd?),  according  to  other  accounts  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkbean,  in  Kirkcudbrigbt,  Scotland.  The  name  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  gardener,  was  Paul;  the  addition  of 
Jones  was  assumed  by  the  son  after  he  grew  up  in  life. 
He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  after  making  many 
voya^B  to  America  and  other  parts,  was  in  1768  made 
captain  and  supercargo  of  a  vessel  which  be  had  shortly 
before  brought  safe  into  port,  having,  at  the  request  of  those 
on  board,  when  he  was  sailing  in  her  as  a  passenger,  taken 
the  comnfemd  on  the  death  of  the  captain  and  mate. 
Having  in  a  few  ^ears  made  a  good  d^  of  money,  he 
settled  in  Virginia  in  1 773,  on  a  property  which  f^l  to  him 
by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  established  there  as  a  planter.  After  the  declaration 
of  their  independence  by  the  colonies,  be  offered  bis  servicea 
in  the  war  against  bis  native  country,  in  which  he  soon 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  bemg  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Providence,  he  cruised  among  the  West 
India  Islands,  and,  as  it  is  stated,  made  sixteen  prizes  in 
little  more  than  six  weeks.  In  May.  1777,  he  proceeded, 
by  order  of  the  Congress,  to  France,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed,  by  Franklin  and  his  brother  commis- 
sioners, to  the  command  of  the  Ranger,  in  which  the  next 
year  he  sailed  upon  a  cruise  to  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and, 
after  making  a  descent  by  night  U  WhitehAven,  whoe  he 
spiked  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  set  fire  to  one  or  two  vat-^ 
sels,  besides  plundering  the  house  of  the  eari  of  Selkirti  on' 
the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  returned  to  Brest  with  SOO 
prisoners,  and  the  boast  that  he  had  for  some  time  kept 
the  north-western  coast  of  England  and  southern  coast  of 
Scotland  in  a  state  of  alarm  with  his  single  ship.  In  the 
autumn  of  1779  he  s,t,^f«g^  a^<^^3^ 
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Cjt  tb*  eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  which  his 

sumss  and  the  terror  he  created  were  still  greater  than  on 
ihe  fiinner  oecaaion.  Among  other  exploits,  having  encoun- 
land  the  Baltic  fleet,  be  attacked  its  conToys,  the  Serapis 
fiigate  ard  the  Countess  of  Searborougfat  off  Flamborough 
Bead,  on  the  S3M  of  September,  and,  ^ter  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  suc<^ded  in  capturing  the  first-mentioned  of 
these  vessels.  For  tbis  achievement  lie  wa^,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  with  a  richly  ornamented 
svord,  bearing  a  flattering  inscription,  was  invested  with  the 
military  order  of  Merit,  and  received  in  every  way  the  most 
di*tinguiahed  reception  both  from  the  government,  the  court, 
and  in  general  society.  At  tbis  time  it  seems  he  wrote  verses, 
tnd  evinced  a  violent  ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
&shionable  world ;  be  is  described  by  an  English  lady  then 
resident  at  Paris  as  '  a  smart  little  man  of  thirty-six,  who 
speaks  but  little  French,  and  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary 
genius— a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero.'  On  his  return  to  America, 
m  February,  1781,  a  gold  medal  was  voted  to  him  by 
Goi^raaa.  He  then  served  till  the  peace  under  the  French 
admiral  I^Estaing,  after  which. he  proceeded  to  Paris  with 
the  appointment  of  agent  for  prize-money.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  entered  the  Russian  service  with  the  rank  of 
Mr  admiral :  but  disputes  in  which  he  became  involved 
with  the  Russian  naval  authorities  soon  compelled  him 
to  retire,  on  which  be  returned  once  more  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death,  18th  July,  1792,  having, 
according  to  his  American  biographer,  gradually  suns, 
into  poverty  and  neglect  before  ne  was  attacked  by 
disease.  '  Jones,*  concludes  the  writer  in  the  *  Encyclo- 
nedia  Americana,'  was  a  man  of  signal  talent  and  courage  ; 
ne  conducted  all  his  operations  with  the  most  daring  bold- 
nesf  combined  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  calculating  the 
dunces  (rf*  success  and  the  consequences  of  defeat.  He 
was  however  of  an  irritable  impetuous  disposition,  which 
lendered  him  impatient  of  the  authority  of  his  superiors, 
idiile  he  was  at  ue  same  time  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own;  and  he  was  deficient  in  that  modesty  which  adorns 
great  qualities  and  distinguished  actions,  while  it  disarms 
envy  and  conciliates  jealousy.  His  early  education  was  of 
a  very  limited  kind.  It  terminated  when  he  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  twelve  ;  but  he  supplied  its  defiacts  by  subsequent 
study,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  write  with  fluency,  strength, 
and  clearness,  and  to  sustain  his  part  respectably  in  the 
polished  society  into  which  he  was  thrown  His  me- 
morials, correspondence,  &c.,  are  quite  voluminous.'  A 
bi<^raphical  memoir  of  Jones,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sherburne, 
appeared,  it  seems,  at  Washington  in  1828.  We  may 
■ad  that  in  Scotland  his  name,  and  the  impression  of  the 
dread  he  occasioned,  are  still  alive  in  the  popular  memory, 
and  univemlly  tkmUiar  to  <M  and  young.  Some  account 
of  his  tr^tiMiary  reputation  may  be  found  in  a  singular 
book  entitled  *  The  Scottish  Gallovidian  Encyclopedia,*  by 
John  Mactaf^art,  Svo.,  London,  1824  (pp.  373-376).  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  who  tella  us  that  he  has  bad  his 
information  about  Jones  '  from  the  lips  of  many  who  per- 
sonally knew  him,  and  all  about  his  singular  ways,'  he  was 
'  a  short  thick  little  fellow,  about  five  feet  eight  in  height, 
of  a  dark  swarthy  complexion.*  '  He  was,'  continues  the 
account,  *  a  common  sailor  for  several  years  out  of  the  port 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  was  allowed  to  be  unmatcUbd  on  that 
coa-^t  for  skill  m  sea  matters.' 

JONE'SIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Cassieee, 
and  of  the  natural  fomily  of  Legummosee,  which  was 
named  Inr  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  honour  of  Sir  Willie  Jones, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  oibet  avocations,  found 
time  to  pay  attention  to  Indian  plants.  The  species  are 
few  in  number,  and  indigenous  in  the  islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  as  wwl  as  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Bengal,  that  is,  in  Silhet  and  lower  Asam.  They  form  trees 
which  are  highly  ornamental  from  their  handsome,  shining, 
abruptlv  pinnate  leaves,  and  from  the  showy  nature  of  tbeur 
crowded  racemes  of  flowers.  J.  Asoca,  the  best  known  spe- 
cies, is  often  referred  to  by  Hindu  poets  by  the  name  which 
has  been  adopted  by  botanists  to  distinguish  it  as  a  species. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  and  we  can  in  a  great  measure  coincide 
with  him  in  opinion,  'When  this  tree  is  in  full  blossom,  I 
do  not  think  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  affords  a  more 
heantiAil  oUect'   (Fl.  IniL,  iu,  p.  220.) 

J0N80N,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  at  Westminster  m  the 
year  1974,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school.   While  he 
was  there  his  mother  matrud  a  second  husband,  by  trade 
'  bricklayer,  and  when  Jotuon  became  of  sufficient  age  to 
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be  employed,  ne  worked  at  his  father-in-law*s  busmess 
According  to  Dr.  Fuller,  he  soon  left  it  and  went  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  from  necessi- 
tous circumstances  speedily  to  return,  ana  was  employed  m 
the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  According  to  Mr. 
Wood,  some  gentlemen  who  saw  him  working  wiUi  hie 
ftither  took  compassion  on  him,  and  he  was  sent  by  Cam- 
den to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  son  he  attended  on  his 
travels  on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  be  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. According  to  a  third  account,  before  going  to  Cam- 
bridge he  served  as  a  soldier  iu  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  one  of  his  own  epigrams. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  early  part  of  nis  life  is  quite  uncertain, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  on  leaving  Cambridge  he  be- 
took nimself  to  the  stage,  where  be  proved  but  an  indifer- 
ent  actor  and  at  first  an  indifferent  author.  While  a 
retainer  to  the  stage  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  in 
a  duel,  and  was  committed  to  prison,  where  the  visits  of  a 
Catholic  priest  converted  him  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Twelve  yeais  afterward*  he  returned  to  die  Church  of 
England.  - 

n  was  in  the  year  1596  that  his  fiune  nwe  by  the  pndue- 
tion  of  the  comedy  of*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  from  this  time  be  adopted  the  practice 
of  writing  a  play  a  year,  for  several  successive  years.  *  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour'  was  acted  at  the  Globe ;  '  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,'  which  the  author  has  called  not  a  comedy, 
but  a  comical  satire,  was  performed  by  the  children  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  as  was  also  another  coinicat 
satire,  '  The  Poetaster.'  This  last  piece  was  occasioned 
by  a  quarrel  with  Decker,  who  is  satirized  under  the  name 
of  Crispinus.  Decker  retaliated  by  a  play  entitled  '  Satiro* 
mastix,'  in  which  Jonson  appears  under  the  title  of  Young 
Horace.  Jonson's  tragedy  of  '  Sejantis'  was  producol  iu 
1603,  and  his  noble  play  of  '  Volpone'  a^ipeared  two  years 
afto:  vards.  About  this  time  he  was  committed  to  prison  with 
Chapman  and  Marston,  the  three  poets  having  written  the 
comedy  of  *  Eastward-hoe'  (printed  in  Dudsley^  collection), 
which  contained  some  reflections  on  the  Scots.  They  woe  in 
danger  of  losing  their  ears  and  noses,  but  were  soon  par- 
doned and  released.  It  is  said  that  Jonson's  mother  in> 
tended  to  poison  herself  if  the  punishment  bad  been  in- 
flicted. Being  much  occupied  with  court  masque.^,  in  the 
writing  of  which  be  bad  acquired  great  celebrity,  Jon- 
son did  not  produce  another  play  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word)  till  1609,  when  his*  E|>icoene*  was  acted,  which  is 
regarded  by  Dryden  as  a  perfect  comedy.  '  The  Alchemist' 
appeared  in  1610,  and  though  more  deservedly  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  was  no  great  &vourite  with  the 
public.  Its  ill  success  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  party 
raised  against  him.  Dryden  has  aupposed  that  the.  *  Al- 
chemist' was  written  in  imitation  of  a  piece  called  '  Albu- 
mazar'  (in  Dodsley's  collection),  but  the  style  and  general  con- 
duct of  the  two  pieces  are  so  very  different  that  there  scarcely 
seems  a  reason  for  supposing  any  imitation  other  than  the 
mere  circumstance  that  both  plays  satirize  pretended  adepts. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  fine  play  of  '  Albumazar*  like- 
wise met  with  no  success.  In  1611  appeared  the  tragedy 
of  '  Catiline,*  in  which  the  long  speeches  translated  from 
Cicero  and  Sallust  called  forth  animadversions,  which 
were  disregarded  by  the  author,  as  he  gloried  in  plagiarisms 
which  served  to  exhibit  his  learning.  After  Ine  produo- 
tion  of  '  Bartholomew  Fair*  in  1614,  and  *  The  Devil  is  an 
Ass'  in  1 6 1 6,  he  published  his  works  in  fblio,  and  soon  after 
retired  to  live  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  whither  he  bed 
been  invited  by  several  members.  In  1619  he  became  poei 
laureate,  and  received  an  annual  stipend  of  100^.  and  a  tierce 
of  Spanish  wine.  The  condemnation  of  *  The  New  Inn,* 
whicn  he  produced  in  1625,  nearly  di^usted  him  with  the 
stage,  thou)^h  he  afterwards  wrote  '  The  Magnetic  Lady* 
and  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  which  are  considered  inferior  pro  - 
ductions.  He  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  poverty 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  Gth  August, 
1637,  and  was  buried  three  days  afterwards  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  monument,  inscribed  *  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,' 
is  familiar  to  every  person  who  bas  visited  the  Abbey. 

Jonson*s  plays  are  well  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  earnest 
students,  who  will  find  in  them  a  mine  of  sterling  Uiough 
often  rugged  beau^ ;  but  those  will  be  disappointed  who 
look  to  his  works  for  the  amusement  of  a  pusing  hour 
In  the  first  place  it  requires  a  suitable  education  to  enable 
a  person  to  relish  his  imitations  of  the  classic  authors;  and 
in  the  second,  his  plays  do  i^t  90  mwii^e^^^^^^a.. 
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ihanetor  g^nenlly,  u  mankind  under  the  particular  cir- 
eamatance^  of  Joiuod'b  own  time,  and  many  local  allusiooa 
are  made  vhich  cannot  be  understood  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  and  customB  of  the  time:  hut  Mr. 
Qiffwd't  notes  in  his  ediUon  of  Jonsoo  are  a  treasure  of 
this  kind  ot  mformation.  The  oractioe  of  exhibiting 
the  *  humours,'  that  is,  the  peculiarities  of  character, 
obtained  for  Jonson  the  name  of  the  *  humorouB '  poet, 
which  name  must  be  understood  in  a  aeoM  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  at  present  The  lovers  of  a 
more  natural  school  <^  poetry  are  seldom  admirers  of 
Jonson,  who  Ands  fail  chief  readers  amon^  those  who  like 
to  observe  the  elaboration  of  dramatic  art  Besides 
hit  oompleted  dramatic  works,  JonMn  has  left  two  frag- 
ments, 'Mortimer's  FalU'  which  he  intended  to  be  a  tra- 
gedy In  theOreek  style,  and  the*  Sad  Shepherd,*  a  dramatic 
pastoral  which  is  one  of  the  ^ems  of  early  English  literature. 
He  has  also  left  a  translation  of  Horace's  'Art  of  Poetry,' 
an  *  English  Grammar  *  of  some  merit,  and  a  few  poems, 
some  of  which  are  singularly  beautiful.  '  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour'  is  the  only  piece  ttiat  has  kept  jpossession  of  the 
stage.  *  The  Alrhemist  *  has  been  ahndged  to  a  farce 
called  "The  Tobacconist/ 
JOPPA.  FStria.] 

JORDABN8.  JACOB,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1594.  was 
a  disciple  of  Adam  van  Oort,  but  was  hidebted  to  Rubens 
ft>T  the  greater  part  of  bin  knowledge  in  the  art  of  painting. 
HewBs  prevented  ftom  visiting  Rome  by  an  early  marriage 
with  Van  Oort's  daughter ;  but  he  diligently  copied  the  b^t 
pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters  to  which  he  could 
procure  access.  His  pictures  are  distinguished  by  powerful, 
[frilliaot,  and  harmonious  colouring,  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
chiaroscuro.  His  composition  is  rich,  his  touch  free  and 
spirited;  but  he  is  deficient  in  elegance  and  taste;  becopied 
nature  as  he  found  it.  He  painted  with  great  facility  and 
rapidity,  and  hein^  also  extremely  diligent  and  living  to  a 
great  age  (he  died  m  1678,  aged  eighty-four),  his  works  are 
very  num^us:  a  great  many  of  the  churches  in  the  Ne- 
therlands have  altar-pieces  by  him,  and  his  pictures  are 
met  with  in  most  colleotions  of  any  eminence. 

JORDAN.  rSntiAj 

JORTIN,  JOHN,  D.D.  (bom  1698,  died  1770).  was  of 
forei^  extraction,  his  ffamil^  having  left  France  when 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  commonly 
called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  for  the  protection  of  his  Huguenot 
subjects.  He  wu  himself  bom  in  London.  He  had  his 
grammar  education  at  the  Charter  House,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  in 
due  time  a  Fellow. 

While  living  at  Cambridge  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  and  allowed  to 
possess  a  high  rank  among  modem  Latin  verses.  His 
College  presented  him  to  a  living  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
he  determined  on  leaving  the  country  and  residing  in 
London,  where  he  soon  became  an  acceptable,  or  rather, 
in  the  better  sense  of  the  phrase,  an  admired  and  popular 
preacher.  His  sermons,  many  of  which  are  printed,  are 
distinguished  for  their  excellent  sense  and  the  originality 
at  once  of  thought  and  style.  In  1731  he  obtained  the 
living  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East  His  other  church  pre- 
fbrment  was  the  living  of  Eastwell  in  Kent,  presented  to  . 
him  by  the  earl  of  Winchelsea.  This  was  for  the  greater  . 
part  of  his  life  all  the  preferment  he  er^oyed ;  hut  in  1762, 
when  his  friend  Dr.  Osbaldeston  became  bishop  of  London, 
Jortin  was  appointed  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Saint  Paul  and  the 
living  of  Kensington.  To  these  was  soon  added  the  arch- 
deaconry of  London.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Kensington, 
and  was  buried  in  the  new  churchyard  of  that  place. 

The  oritieal  writings  of  Dr.  Jortin  are  greatly  admired 
by  all  who  have  a  taste  for  curious  literature.  It  is  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  learning  which  is  displayed  in 
them,  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  obscurer  authors,  but 
there  is  a  terseneas  in  the  expression,  and  a  light  playful 
satire  in  the  thoughts,  which  make  them  exceedingly 
entertaining.  The  first  work  of  this  class  was  published  in 
1731,  and  is  entitled  'Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Authors,  antient  and  modem.'  In  1751  the  first  volume 
appeared  of  his  *  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History 
tad  in  175(1  he  published  his '  Ii&  (tf  BraimuB. 

JORULLO.  [Msxico.] 

JOSEPH  L,  of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  emperor  of  (3er- 
many,  succeeded  bia  &thar  Leopold  I.  in  1705.  He  carried 


on  the  war  ealled  that  *of  the  Spanish  suoeeaslott,*  wtiA 
had  begun  under  his  fcther,  against  Louis  XIV.  Tbe  allied 
armies  under  Eugene  and  Marlboroi^h  were  prosperotis 
in  his  reign.  The  battles  of  Ramiues,  Oudenarde,  and 
Malplaquet,  the  deliveranoe  of  Turin  by  Prince  Eugen^ 
the  surrendn-  of  Naples  to  the  Austrians,  and  the  per- 
manent footing  obtained  by  the  Archduke  Charies  in  Spain, 
seemed  to  have  nearly  decided  the  question,  when  Joseph 
died  of  tbe  smallpox  in  April,  1711,  leaving  his  brother 
GharleB,  afterwards  ChaoiaeYl,  die  last  male  heir  of  the 
house  of  Habshu^  to  conclude  the  war.  Joseph  wu  a 
good  prince;  he  was  learned,  and  asaiduoiu  in  the  di»- 
ebarge  of  his  duties,  humane,  and  though  a  sinoeis  Oathol^ 
yet  tolerant  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  a  house  ftrtile  in 
good  and  wise  nincea. 

JOSEPH  U.,  etdest  son  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
17S4,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  bis  fkther, 
he  became  emperor.  As  long  as  his  mother  Ured  he  bad 
little  real  power,  as  Maria  Theresa  retained  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  ner  vast  territories  in  her  own  hands ;  but  on  het 
decease,  in  1780,  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions.  Joseph  soon  displaved  considerable  am- 
bition mixed  with  much  restlessness ;  De  was  however  kept 
in  check  France  and  by  Frederic  of  Prussia.  After  the 
latter  died,  in  1786,  Joaeph  joined  Catherine  of  Riuais  in  a 
war  against  Turkey,  which  his  general  Loudon  carried  on 
with  success,  taking  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses  in  1789. 
But  the  threatening  aspect  of  affiun  in  France  and  Brabant 
arrested  tbe  prepress  of  the  Austrian  armiea,  and  Joseph 
himself  died  in  1790.  "Hie  character  in  whidi  Joseph  is 
chiefly  viewed  is  that  of  a  reformer;  in  many  instances  m 
wise  one,  but  in  others  nuh  and  inconsiderate.  He  abo- 
lished all  separate  jurisdictions,  and  divided  the  Austrian 
monarchy  into  thirteen  governments  subdivided  into  circles, 
all  under  a  uniform  administration,  civil  and  judicial.  He 
abolished  feudal  servitudes,  and  substituted  a  fixed  tax  in 
lieu  of  corr^ea,  taskworks,  tithes,  heriots,  &c.  He  issued 
the  edict  of  toleration,  by  which  all  Christians,  of  whatever 
denomination,  were  declared  equally  citisens,  and  equally 
eligible  to  all  offices  and  dignities.  Wherever  there  was  a 
population  of  3000  inhabitanta,  whether  Protestants  or 
(^eeks,  they  were  dlowed  to  build  a  church  for  themselves 
provided  they  established  at  tbe  same  time  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  Jews  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  alt  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, with  access  to  the  public  schools  and  universities 
He  took  away  ftom  the  clergy  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  gave  it  to  a  commisiiion  of  literacy  men  resident  at 
Vienna.  He  opened  colleges  and  universities,  enlarged 
those  already  existing,  endowed  new  professorships,  and 
collected  libraries.  He  encourt^ed  manu&ttoriea,  but 
according  to  the  old  system,  he  placed  exorbitant  duties  on 
foreign  articles.  He  subjected  the  monastic  ftatemities  to 
dioce  'sdiction ;  and  he  suppressed  many  ccmventSi  hat 
he  did  it  in  a  harsh  manner,  witoDut  r^ard  to  the  neoesaities 
and  feelings  of  tbe  older  inmates,  who  were  twned  adrift  into 
the  world  with  only  small  pennons,  and  in  some  cases  even 
without  them .  He  forbade  pilgrimages  and  processions,  pro- 
hibited the  pomp  of  fbneral  ceremonies,  decbred  mairiage  to 
be  a  purely  civil  contract,  forbade  all  papal  buUt  to  be  pub- 
lished throughout  his  dominions  without  the  permission  of 
the  government  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  university  of 
Louvain.  and  established  a  new  theological  seminary  in  its 
place.  These  innovations,  in  a  country  so  stron^^y  attacbed  to 
its  old  institutions  and  religion  as  the  Belgian  provinces  were, 
led  to  an  insurrection,  and  ultimately  to  tbe  separation  of  those 
fine  territories  fi-om  the  Austrian  monarchy.  His  scheme  of 
establishing  the  German  as  the  universal  language  throngb- 
out  his  dominions  led  to  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  which  nil 
more  temperate  successor  Leopold  had  some  -lifBcaltv  in 
pacifying.  In  abort  the  reforms  Jueph  partook  both  of 
the        and  the  evil  of  that  spirit  of  innovation  whidt  haa 

f >reva'.led  in  Europe  ever  since  his  time ;  for  with  all  his 
iberali^  he  was  pcrfoctly  despotic  in  carrying  his  measnres 
into  eflect  without  regard  to  tbe  fbelings,  prejudices,  or 
interests  of  individuala  He  has  been  quamt^,  but  not 
inappropriately,  s^led  the  imperial  avant-oouner  of  the 
French  revolution. 
JOSEPH,  King  of  PortugaL  [PoRnTaAi..J 
JOSE'FHUS.  FLATUS,  the  celebrated  Jewish  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Jerasidem  a-d.  37.  His  fomdy  was  one 
of  very  distinguished  ifi^^^  ll^i4Mrtb^■^^  Jw  was  d»> 
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neaded  ftoia  the  Asmouaaa  priiuws ;  and  hit  AAber  Mtt- 
thiu  beToDsed^  the  chief  aacardotal  &mUy  of  the  first  of 
the  twent^lbiir  eoutses.  JoMphui  mm  brought  up  at  Je 
rMlem  irith  hit  brother  Matthias ;  and,  aooordiug  to  his 
evB  secoon^  be  nude  subb  ^ognNi  in  Isaniing  that  be 
VH  freqaeadf  ooDiulted  at  the  ago  cf  finuteea  ODnoerniiu 
difienlt  poiats  in  the  law.  AtUwageof  aizteen  Iiereeolvea 
Id  become  aeqnainted  with  tha  opinians  of  the  three  prin- 
ce Jewish  sects,  namely,  those  of  the  Phariiaei.  Sad- 
deaea,  sod  Bseenee.  He  aeoordingly  studied  the  dooirioes 
ofteeb;  but  having  heard  that  a  oelebrated  Baaeaeof  the 
BUM  of  Banus  Uvea  id  an  aeoeetio  maoner  in  the  deeett, 
JoMphu  jcAned  him  in  bis  solitary  mode  of  life,  and  passed 
tbneyean  in  his  socie^.  At  the  age  of  niuMeM  he  again 
Mariwd  to  Jerusalem,  and  embraced  ths  opiDkmi  of  the 
Fbiritees.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  sailed  to  Rome 
Titb  the  view  of  obtainiog  the  libwBtioo  of  some  priests  of 
kit  sequaintasce,  who  bad  bean  seised  by  Felix,  proeurator 
rf  JudiM,  and  sent  as  captives  to  Rome.  He  hul  the  mis- 
fivtone  ui  be  ^pwreeked  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  npop  antv- 
ing  at  Putetdi,  be  beoama  acquainted  with  an  aetor  of  the 
ume  of  AUturiuB,  through  whose  means  be  was  tBtrodueed 

;   to  Poppat,  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  procured  the  liberatim 

I  of  tbs  priests^  and  betiowed  many  presents  upon  Josephus. 
Ob  ais  return  to  Jerusalem,  Jos^hus  found  the  graater 

I   prtofbiseountrymen  preparing  fiwwar  against  the  RAmaos. 

;  Bang  itroagly  opposed  to  this  measure,  he  joined  himself  to 
that  party  which  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  general  Cestius,  and  the 
muBsere  of  the  Jews  in  Sjnia  and  Alexandria,  all  hope  of 
petee  appeals  to  bare  been  lost ;  and  Josephus  acewdingly 

!  Biited  himself  to  the  War  party.  Being  df^uled,  together 
■ith  Joasar  and  Judas,  to  aeftad  the  province  of  Galilee, 
W  msde  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Rumans, 
ibough  bis  pUna  were  constantly  thwarted,  and  his  life  &«• 
fHotly  in  dauear  from  his  personal  and  political  enemies. 
On  tlie  approaoD  of  Vespasian's  army  in  the  CiUowinc  year, 
67,  Josephus  retreated  to  Jotaptfia;  and  afUr  wfend- 
at  the  city  ror  fbrty-seTen  days  a^ost  the  whole  Roman 
■nay,  be  was  taken  prisoner  on  ute  capture  of  the  town. 
Bat  inaiead  of  bdng  put  to  death,  as  was  the  fate  of  all  his 
mnpsnions,  he  was  reoeived  by  Vespasian  with  dtstin- 
gxiued  honour,  in  oonseauuice  of  his  pretending  fo  tbe 
Bbtrseler  of  a  prophet,  ana  artftiUy  predicting  that  Vespa- 
au  vould  shortly  succeed  Nero  in  the  government  of  the 
RocDsn  empire.  He  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of 
Jwuslem,  and  endeavoured  to  ]»^ail  upon  bis  eountry* 
iDcn  to  submit  to  the  Romana.  After  Vespasian  suooeeded 
to  tbe  purple  he  was  treated  by  Titus  with  still  greater  ho- 
nmir  than  before ;  but  by  the  Jews  he  was  r^arded  as  a 
nnegftde,  and  br  the  Roman  soldiers  was  looked  upon  with 
nipicioD.  On  the  taking  of  the  city,  Titus  offered  to  grant 
bim  anything  be  wished.  He  asked  fer  tbe  sacred  books, 
ind  the  lives  <tf  his  brother  and  fifty  friends.  He  received 
>  ^MTgfi  estate  in  Judaa;  and  upon  going  to  Rome  was 
tdmiited  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citisen  by  Vespasian, 
vbo  also  gave  him  an  annual  pension  and  apartments  in 
own  house.  After  tne  death  of  Vespasian,  be  continued 
to  live  in  Rome  in  high  &vour  with  Titus  and  Domitian. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  he  was  certainly  alive 
u  the  latter  end  of  the  first,  and  probably  at  thio  begmning 
of  the  second  century. 

The  first  work  published  by  Josephus  was  the  history  of 
^  'Jewish  War;'  it  was  originally  written  in  the  Syro- 
Chsldaie  lai^age  for  the  use  of  those  Jews  who  lived  be- 
Tondtbe  Euphrates.  He  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek 
IbrUw  benefit  of  the  learned  Romans.  The  'Jewish  War* 
^niwts  of  seven  books,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  history 
vUw  Jem  tnm  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Antioehus 
lEpipbsiies  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus.  Many 
I*sn  afterwards,  ajs.  93,  Josephus  published  in  Greek  his 
gwt  work  on  the  '  Antitjuities  of  the  Jews,'  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  reputation  of  his  nation  with  the  Romans, 
^  of  refuting  the  many  calumnies  in  circulation  against 
the  Jews,  by  ^ving  a  fbithful  account  of  their  history  and 

rioDB.  This  work  commences,  in  the  same  manner  as 
book  of  Qenm't,  with  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  it 
P^s  consecutive  aeeount  of  Jewish  history  from  the  birth 
of  Abraham  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
jMi  The  early  part  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
^cilamsnt,  with  many  additions  and  explanations;  some 
•i*hicb  were  probably  genuine  Jewish  traditions;  but  the 
tester  part  appear  to  have  been  only  added  by  the  his- 
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toTtan,  in  order  to  give  more  inportanoe  to  Us  nation, 
uid  a  (greater  air  of  probability  to  tbe  miraoulous  ooeurrencet 
in  Jewish  history.  The  *  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  coosisti 
of  twenty  hooha.  and  was  dedicated  to  Epapltfoditus.  a  i^- 
losopbM  at  Rome. 

Josephus  also  wrote  'Two  Books  against  Apion,'  in  reply 
to  thoae  Greeks  who  qnestiooed  the  t»th  of  tbe  early  part 
of  bis  work  on  tbe  '  Aatiouities  of  tbe  Jews.*  He  likewisa 
published  an  account  of  nis  own  life  in  answer  to  Justus 
who  bad  written  in  Greek  an  aocount  of  the  Jewish  war,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  character  of  Josephus. 

The  best  editions  of  Josephus  are  by  Hudson,  Oxf.,  1784^ 
S  vols.  fbl. ;  Haverounpk  Amst«  S  vols.  fbl. ;  Oberthur,  Leip., 

3  vols.  Svo.,  1782-6;  and  Richter,  Leap.,  6  vols.  12mo« 
1836-7.  The  works  of  Josephus  have  hem  frequently  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  modern  languues  of  Europe:  the 
best  translations  are — in  French,  by  Glllet,  Paris,  1756, 4 
vols.  4to.;  that  in  Italian,  by  Angiohni,  Verona,  1770^ 

4  vols.  4to. ;  and  in  English  by  WbiMcm.  There  are  severa. 
German  iraoalations:  one  by  J.  B.  Ott,  Zurich,  1736;  an- 
other by  J.  F.  Gotta.  Tubtngeu.  1736 ;  and  the  *  Jewiak 
War.*  by  J.  B.  Frise,  Alton^  1804-0,  2  vols.  Sm 

J  08HUA  qnK^ ;  in  the  LXX..  Joeephu^  Atitt,  vii.  46, 

and  Hebr.  iv.  8,  he  is  called  'Iqffovc).  a  book  of  the  Old 
l^tament,  so  called  because  it  records  the  exploits  of 
Joshua,  the  son  Nun,  who  succeeded  Moses  in  tbe 
command  of  the  Kraelites.  Joshua,  whose  original  name 
was  Hoshea  Q^n,  Numb.  xiii.  8,  16),  accompanied  his 

countrymen  from  EgJi)!,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
oourage  and  military  talents  in  a  war  with  the  Amalekitas 
{Exod.xvu.  9-13).  He  was  sent,  together  with  several 
others,  to  explore  the  Promised  Land,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  the  spies,  with  the  exception  of  Caleb,  who  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  invade  Canaan  (Ntimb.,  xiv.  6-9.  88).  In 
oonsequence  of  this  ha  received  especial  marks  of  ^Tour 
from  God,  and  waa  nominated  by  lioae^  on  the  expreai 
order  of  God,  to  saeeeed  bim  in  the  cmnnand  of  the 
Isrselitisb  army  (ATtmd.,  xxm  lB-98 ;  D«ot.,  iii.  S8;  zui. 
33).  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan,  B.C.  1451 ; 
and  in  tbe  course  of  seven  years  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  Palestine,  and  assigned  a  particular  part  of  the  country 
to  each  of  the  tribes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110.  and  was 
buried  at  Timnath-serath,  in  Mount  Epliraim  (Jo$h.,  xxiv, 
29, 80).  We  learn  from  Josephus  thst  Joshua  commanded 
the  larselites  for  twenty-five  years  (Antiq.,  v.  1,  sec  29). 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  the  time  in  whieh 
it  WB9  written  are  equally  uncertain.  Many  critics  have 
supposed  that  it  was  written  by  Joshua  himself;  but  the 
entire  book  in  Its  present  form  could  not  have  been  written 
by  him,  for  many  parts  of  the  book  refer  to  events  which 
happened  after  the  death  uf  Joshua  (Joth.,  iv.  9-  xv.  13->1B. 
compared  with  Jud^.,  i.  lOAA  ;  Josh.,  xvi.  10,  with  -M^^ 
i.  89 ;  JmAh  xix.  47,  with  Judg.,  xviii.  29).  Many  criUcs 
suppose  tbe  hook  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel  or  BInp 
zer,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  last  verse  of  tbe  book 
Lighifoot  ascribes  it  to  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and 
De  Wette  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  csptivity.  But  at 
whatever  time  it  may  have  been  written,  the  author  appears 
to  have  compiled  the  greater  part,  if  not  tbe  whole,  of  the 
work  flrom  very  antient  documents,  some  of  which  were 
probably  drawn  up  by  Joshua  himself.  The  survey  of  the 
conquered  country  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  'described 
in  a  book*  {Joth.,  xviii.  9) ;  and  Joshua  is  alao  i^aid  to  have 
written  *  in  tbe  book  of  the  law  of  God '  (he  renewal  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel  {Joah^  xxi\. 
26).  The  Book  of  Jasher,  whieh  has  long  since  been  lost; 
is  quoted  in  Joshua  (x.  18)  as  a  work  of  anlbority.  In^ath.. 
V.  1,  the  author  appears  to  quote  tbe  exaot  worm  of  a  docu- 
ment written  by  a  person  who  was  present  at  the  erents 
recorded. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  is  a  continuation  of  the  Book  oi 
Deuteronomy^  and  gives  an  account  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joshua.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  the  southern  and  nortliom  parts  of  Palestine 
(chaps,  i.-x!.).  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  both  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  (ch.  xii  ) ;  the  second  part  gives  a  de 
Rcription  of  tbe  whole  of  Palestine  (ch.  xiii.),  and  an  aooouiil 
of  the  land  which  was  allotted  to  Caleb  and  each  of  the 
tribes  (chaps.  siv.-xxii) ;  the  third  part  contuns  an  aocountof 
the  dying  address,  death,  and  burial  of  Joshua  (ehaoa.  xxiii., 
«")  Digitized  by^JiOiMlC 
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Tbe  canonical  aut&ority  of  this  book  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. In  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  it  imme- 
oiately  follows  the  Pentateuch. 

Many  Christian  commentators  consider  Joshua  to  have 
been  B^rpe  of  Christ;  but  this  oinnion  is  not  nipported  by 
mny  vriter  of  the  Nov  Testament. 

The  Semaritaps  have  two  books  whieh  bear  the  name  of 
Joshna,  .  1.  One  of  these  is  a  chronicle,  conaisting  of  forty- 
seven  chapters,  of  Jewish  history  from  a  little  before  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus.  It  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  because  the  nistoiy  of  Joshua  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  (the  first  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
chapters).  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  in  Sama- 
ritan characters.  Copies -of  this  work  are  extremely  scarce. 
The  only  copy  in  Europe,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  in  the 
University  Library  at  Leyden,  to  which  it  was  left  by 
Joseph  Scaliger.  2.  The  other  Book  of  Joshua,  written  by 
one  Abul-Phatah,  is  also  a  chronicle  of  events  from  the 
b^inning  of  the  world  to  A.H.  898  (a.d.  1492).  There  is  a 
copy  of  this  work  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
Scimurrer,  who  aJso  posseued  another  copy,  has  Kiven  an 
account  of  the  chronicle  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Re- 
pertorium  ftir  Bibl.  und  Morgenl.  Litt.* 

(The  Introductions  of  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Au- 
gusti,  and  Home ;  RosenraiiUer's  Scholia  ;  the  best  critical 
works  on  Joshua  are  by  Masius,  Joauee  Imperatoris  Historia 
Hlustrata,  Antwerp,  1574;  Meyer,  Ueher  die  Bestandtheile 
und  die  Oehonomie  del  B.  Josua,  with  a  review  of  the  same 
book  in  Bertholdt's  *  Journal  der  Theoiog.  Litt."  vol.  ii., 
pp.  337-366;  Herwerden's  Disputatio  de  Libro  Josua, 
Oroning.  1826:  Maurer's  Commentar  iiber  d.  B.  Jonta.) 

JOU1)PORE  [MarwarJ 

JOURNALS  OF  THE  LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 
(.Pabi.iaiibnt.1 

JOVELLA7<fOS,  GASPER  HBLCHIOR  DE.  This 
patriotic  and  enlightened  writer  and  statesman,  who  zeal- 
ously devoted  his  talents  to  the  improvement  of  his  country- 
men and  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  was  bom  at  Gijoo 
in  the  Asturias,  in  1 749.  Although  of  noble  lineage,  being 
nephew  to  the  duke  of  Losada,  he  possessed  but  a  moderate 
patrimony ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
studies  at  the  universities  of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Aleala.  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  magistrate  at  Seville.  Yet 
such  were  his  economy  and  public  spirit,  that  he  would  have 
declined  the  salary  if  he  bad  not  been  pressed,  and  he  appro- 
nriated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  emoluments  to  the  *  In- 
Btituto  Asturiano.*  In  1778  he  was  made  chief  judgeoftbe 
King's  Court  at  Madrid,  in  which  city  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cabarrus,  Gampomanes,  and  other  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters. He  was  allerwards  removed,  upon  some  fhtile  pre- 
texts, through  the  machinations  of  court  intr^e,  but  was 
ag^in  recalled,  and  rtised  to  the  more  important  office  of 
minister  of  grace,  or  home-secretary  of  state,  to  retain  it  how- 
ever only  for  a  few  months,  when  the  influence  of  the  un- 
principled Godoy  expelled  him.  He  now  returned  to  Gijon, 
where  his  cares  were  directed  towards  the '  Instituto  Astu- 
riano,' which  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  in  1794 ;  yet 
he  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  his  plans  for  public  instruction 
long,  since  in  about  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards  he  was 
arrested,  and  sent  as  prisoner  to  Majorca,  where  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Bellver,  Even  during  this  period, 
which  continued  upwards  of  seven  years,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  as  diligentfy  as  circumstanoes  would  permit,  and 
commenced  a  'FlwaBellverica.*  and  ooUeoted  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  talaud.  At  length,  after  the  downftd  of 
Oodoy,  he  was  permitted  to  return  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and 
un  that  sovereijtn's  abdication,  was  chosen  member  of  the 
central  junta.  When  that  body  was  dissolved,  the  illustrious 
veteran  returned  to  Gijon.  to  he  shortly  after  driven  from 
his  home  when  the  French  invaded  Asturias.  in  IS12. 
Witbm  two  months  death  liberated  him  from  aJl  his  per- 
secutors. 

As  a  writer  on  subjects  of  political  economy  and  legisla- 
tion, Jovellanos  stands  foremost  among  his  countrymen ; 
out  besides  his  productions  of  that  class,  he  wrote  numerotis 
others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  bis  celebrated 

Pan  y  Toros,  the  tragedy  of  '  Pelayo,*  the  comedy  of '  El 
Delincuente  Honrado,*  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  besides  several  poetical  jneces ;  an  £loge 
on  Ventura  Rodriguez,  the  eminent  architect ;  a  diuerta- 
tion  on  English  arehiteeture,  &o.  A  biographical  memoir 
oi  iiim  was  puUiibed  by  his  friend  Cean  Bermudez  (the 


well  known  author  of  several  works  on  the  fine  arts),  under 
the  title  of  *  Memories  para  la  Vida  del  Exc.  Sen.  Don  G 
Jovellanos,  y  Noticias  analiticas  de  sus  Obras.' 

JOViA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  bom  A.D.  331, 
was  the  son  of  Veronianus,  of  on  illustrious  fomily  of  Mce- 
sia,  who  had  filled  important  offices  under  Constautiiu. 
Jovianus  served  in  the  army  of  Julian  in  hie  unludky 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  when  that  emperw 
was  killed,  a.d.  363,  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  his  too- 
eessor.  His  first  task  was  to  save  tne  army,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persians,  and  in  great  distress  for  provisions. 
After  repelling  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  wilUngly 
listened  to  proposals  for  peace,  which  were — that  the  Romans 
should  give  up  the  conquests  of  former  emperoia  westward 
of  the  "Hgris,  and  as  for  as  the  city  of  Nisibis,  which  was  still 
in  their  hands,  but  was  included  in  the  territory  to  he  surren- 
dered up  to  Persia,  and  that  moreover  they  sbuidd  give  no  as- 
sistance to  the  king  of  Armenia,  then  at  war  with  the  Persians. 
These  conditions,  however  offensive  to  Roman  pride.  Jovia- 
nus was  obliged  to  submit  to,  as  his  soldiers  were  in  the 
utmost  destitution.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
Roman  notions  of  political  honesty,  that  Eutropius  re- 
proaches Jovianus  not  so  much  with  having  given  up  the 
territory  of  the  empire,  as  with  having  observed  so  hu- 
miliating a  treaty  after  he  had  come  out  of  his  dangerous 
position,  instead  of  renewing  the  war,  as  the  Romans  had 
constantly  done  on  former  occasions.  Jovianus  delivered 
Nisibis  to  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  withdrawing  to 
Amida,  which  became  the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. On  bis  arrival  at  Antioch,  Jovianus,  who  was  of  the 
Christian  faith,  revoked  the  edicts  of  Julian  against  the 
Christians.  He  also  supported  the  orthodox  or  Nicene 
creed  against  the  Arians,  and  he  showed  his  favour  to  the 
bishops  who  had  formerly  suffered  from  the  Arians,  and  es- 
pecially to  Athanasius,  who  visited  him  at  Antioch.  Having 
been  aoknowle^ed  all  over  the  empire,  Jovianus,  after 
stanng  some  months  at  Antioch,  set  off  during  the  winter 
to  Constantinople  and.  on  his  way,  paid  funeral  honours  to 
Julian's  remains  at  Tarsus.  He  continued  his  journey  in 
very  severe  cold,  of  which  several  of  his  attendants  died. 
At  Ancyra  he  assumed  the  consular  dignity,  but  a  few  days 
after,  being  at  a  place  called  Dadastana  in  Galatia,  lie  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  as  some  say  being  suffocated  by  the 
vapour  of  the  charcoal  burning  in  his  room,  according  to 
others  by  the  steam  of  the  plaster  with  which  it  had  been 
newly  laid,  whilst  others  again  suspected  him  to  have  be«i 
poisoned  or  killed  by  some  of  his  guards.  He  died  on  the 
16th  of  February,  a.d.  364,  being  33  years  of  age.  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  The  army  proclaimed  Valen- 
tin ianus  as  his  successor. 


Golik  of  JoTfBWM. 
BritfritHnMum.  Aotomiais.  QoU. 

JOVI'NUS,  bom  of  an  illustrious  fomi^  of  Gaul,  as- 
sumed the  imperial  title  under  the  weak  reign  of  Honorius, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mixra  army  of  Bur- 
gundians,  Alemanni,  Alani.  &c..  took  possession  of  part  of 
Gaul  AJ>.  411.  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  offered 
to  join  Jovinus  and  share  Gaul  between  them,  but  Jovinus 
having  declined  his  alliance,  Ataulphus  made  peace  with 
Honorius,  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  and  having  taken 
him  prisoner  at  Valence,  delivered  him  to  Dardanu^ 
prefect  of  Gaul,  who  had  him  put  to  death  at  Narbo  (N*r- 
bonne)  ajx  412. 


Coin  of  JoTimf 
BtUdiUuMimi.  ActmlSto.  fleta. 

JO'VIUS,  PAUL.  rGioTio.} 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ.  LFer^anokm, 

JUAN  DE  UU^„^y.@4)OgIe 
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JITAN  DEL  RIO.  [Hmco.] 

JUBA  L,  son  of  Hwmpaal.  kinj?  of  Numidia,  succeeded 
his  fctber  about  the  year  50  b  c.  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  senatorial  party  and  Pompey,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  a 
ROSS  insult  wfaitA  in  his  youth  be  had  reoeivod  from 
Cwar.  He  gained,  b.c.  49,  a  mat  victory  over  Curio, 
C  Mar's  lieutenant  in  Africa.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
ind  tbe  death  of  Pompev,  he  coatinued  steady  to  his  cause ; 
and  when  Casar  invsdeif  Africa.  B.a  46,  he  supported  Scipio 
and  Cato  with  all  his  power,  and  in  the  first  instance 
ndueed  the  dictator  to  much  difficulty.  The  battle  of 
Thapsos  turned  the  scale  however  in  Gasar's  &vour.  Juba 
fled;  and  finding  that  his  subjects  refused  to  receive  him,' 

St  an  end  to  his  life  in  despair.  His  connection  with 
lo  bss  suggested  the  underplot  of  Addison's  tragedy 


Coin  of  Job*  I. 
Brttuii  Uiuenm.  Aetaud  SIml  Silver 

JUBA  U.,  his  son,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Cssar, 
kindly  treated,  and  well  and  learnedly  educated.  He 
gained  the  friendship  and  fought  in  the  cause  of  Augustus, 
who  gave  him  the  Kingdom  of  Mauritania,  his  paternal 
kingnm  of  Numidia  having  been  erected  into  a  Roman 
pnriDce.  He  cultivated  diligently  the  arts  of  peaces  was 
Mtmd  by  his  snlgeets,  and  had  a  high  reputatun  Ibr 
leaniDg.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  of  Arabia,  with  olnervations 
OD  its  natural  history ;  of  Assyria ;  of  Rome ;  of  painting 
and  painters ;  of  theatres ;  of  the  qualities  of  animals,  on 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  &c.  Juba  married  Cleopatra,  the 
bughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  queen  of  ^ypt.  Their 
medal,  which  is  here  given,  has  IVBA  REXon  one  side, 
tod  KAEOnATPA  BACIAICCA  on  the  other.  Strabo  in 
hU  6tb  book  speaks  of  Juba  as  living,  and  in  his  17th  and 
hst  book  as  then  just  dead.  This  would  probably  fix  his 
diaih  about  a.d.  17.  (Clinton's  fiuti;  Dion  Cass.;  Cks^ 
BeU.  Cw.;  Jniny.  Hitt.  Nat^  lib.  v.  1,  &c.;  see  the  Abb* 
Serin,  Bur  ia  Vie  et  lea  Omraget  de  Juba,  in  dead,  du 
huipt.^  to!,  iv.,  p.  457.) 


Cirinof  Jab*  II. 
Biitlih  UnMum.    Actual  Si*e.  SSver. 

J0DAH,  JUDJSA.   [Jbws;  Palbstinb.] 

JUDAISM  includes,  in  its  most  extensive  ugnificatioQ, 
not  only  the  syatem  of  religion  which  is  believed  in  by  the 
Jewi,  but  also  all  those  laws,  moral,  civil  political,  and 
rilDal,  which  are  contained  in  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Some  uf  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  religion  were  im- 
puted lo  Abranam,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  people ; 
nu  it  did  not  receive  its  full  development  till  after  the 
''pvtBie  of  tbe  Israelites  firom  Egypt  and  their  arrival 
>t  Mount  Sinai,  vhrn  the  Supreme  Being  imparted 
to  Hoses  the  whole  qrstem  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
After  the  destrtiction  of  Jerusalem  by  tbe  Romans,  and 
tlu  ditpersion  of  the  Jews  over  tbe  various  countries  of  the 
world,  all  those  laws  which  related  to  government,  and 
vhich  could  only  be  enforced  in  a  country  where  the  Jews 
P^isMsed  jioliti<»l  power,  necessarily  became  obsolete ;  and 
ihe  term  Judaism  has  consequently  been  restricted  to  those 
raligioug  and  moral  laws  which  are  contained  in  the '  Pen- 
tateuch,' ani  which  are  recognised  by  the  Jews  to  the  pre- 

mt  ttoie  as  the  rule  of  their  ihith  and  conduct.  The 

pwoliar  charaetMistics  of  Judaism,  with  a  history  of  its  rise 

^  progress,  are  given  in  the  article  Jews. 
Ao  imeresiing  account  of  the  ceremonial  rites  and  reli- 

lioni  and  philosophiml  opinions  of  the  modem  Jews  (that 
those  who  lived  dunng  and  subsequently  to  the  time 

"Christ)  is  given  in  Allen's  'Modem  Judaism,'  London, 

1816,  2Dd  ed.  1830 

^DDAS  MACCABiBUS  succeeded  his  Ikther  Matta- 
(&C.  lU)  as  the  leader  of  the  Jews  in  their  patriotic 


attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  kings  (1  Maee. 
iit.  1).  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  by  his 
military  talents,  his  personal  courage,  and  his  implacable 
hostility  to  the  Syrian  princes.  Immediately  after  his 
father's  death  be  defeated  two  Syrian  armies ;  and  in  the 
following  year  conquered  Lysias  and  Goi^pas,  who  had 
been  sent  against  him  with  much  lai^r  forces.  Heafterwards 
took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  purified  the  Temple  from  all 
idolatrous  pollutions,  and  restored  the  national  vrorship. 
He  strengthened  his  power  by  subduing  the  Idumeans 
and  Ammonites  and  other  nations  bordering  upon  Pales- 
tine. The  unexpected  success  of  Judas  greatly  exasperated 
Anttoohus,  who  swore  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  but  he  died  before  he  could  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Antiochus  Kupator,  who  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  si^e  and  return  to  Upper  Asia 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  a  powerful  noble.  Before  he 
left  Palestine  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Judas.  Hiis 
treaty  howa?er  was  soon  broken  by  the  Syrian  Ung ;  fresh 
armies  were  sent  B|Bin8t  Judas,  which  were  all  defmed  hj 
^is  intrepid  wamor.  Anxious  to  render  Judna  indepen- 
dmt,  and  faeling  the  difBoulty  of  continuing  the  contest 
^inst  the  whole  power  of  the  Syrian  empire,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  Roman 
people  ( 1  Mace.  1.  8 ;  JutHn,  xxxvi.  3).  This  was  readily 
granted  by  the  Romans;  but  before  Judas  could  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  his  new  allies,  Palestine  was 
again  invaded  by  a  Syrian  army  of  32,000  men  under 
the  command  of  Baocnides.  Judas  had  only  3000  men 
with  him,  and  his  number  afterwards  diminished  to  SOO; 
but  with  these  he  ventured  to  attack  tbe  Syrians,  and  after 
an  obstinate  stru^le  was  at  length  deftated,  and  perished  in 
the  contest  (b.c.  160). 

{The  Pirti  Book  the Mateahea;  Jotephva^BJewuhjin^ 
tiquiHu;  Prideaux^  Connexion;  Jahn's  Hebrew  Com- 
monweaUh.) 

JUDE.  THE  EPISTLE  OF  SAINT,  a  hook  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  probably  written  by  the  Apostle  Jude, 
who  was  sornamed  Lebbsus  (Ai/S^aiof)  and  Thaddsus 
(eaajfuoc)  iMatt,  X.  3 ;  Mark^  iii.  16 ;  John,  xix.  22).  He 
is  dso  called  the  brother  of  James  (Luke,  vi.  16 ;  Aett,  L 
13),  and  the  brother  of  Christ  {Matt.,  xiii.  55).  This  James 
was  probably  *  James  the  Less,'  the  son  of  Alphseus  and 
Mary  {Matt.,  x.  3 ;  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark,  xv.  40),  who  was  also 
the  brother  of  Christ  The  meaning  of  the  '  brother  of 
Christ '  has  been  already  discussed  undw  Jambs.  It  has 
however  been  maintained  that  this  epistle  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  Apostle  Jude,  sinoe  he  does  not  de- 
scribe himself  as  an  apostle,  hut.  on  tbe  contrary,  refers  to 
the  authority  of  the  aposUes  as  superior  to  his  own  (t.  17). 
(De  We  tie's  Lekrbuek,  sec  182.) 

Hie  object  of  this  epistle  is  to  guard  believers  against 
the  fiJse  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  profession. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  this  epistle  and  the 
second  epistle  of  St.  Peter.  Hug,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  argues,  that  since  *  the  language  of  J  ude  is 
simple,  unpremeditated,  and  expressive,  without  ornament ; 
while  that  of  Peter  is  artificial,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
embellishment  and  amplification,*  the  epistle  of  Jude  was 
written  first,  and  was  used  by  St.  Peter  in  the  composition 
of  his  seomd  epistle.  The  epistle  of  Jude  appears  to  havu 
been  written  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jvusalem. 

Hw  oanonical  authority  oS  this  epistle  has  been  rqected 
by  many,  because  the  apbcryphal  booka  of  Enoch  and  tbe 
Ascension  of  Moses  are  supposed  lobe  quoted  in  it  (t.  14,9). 
It  is  not  oontaiued  in  the  *  Peshito.*  and  is  dassed  by  Eose- 
bius  among  the  Antilegomena  {Hist.  Eas.,  ii.  23 ;  iiL  25). 
Origen  also  expresses  doubts  respecting  it  iComment.in 
Matt.,  iii.  814) ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  fothers  refer 
to  ii  as  a  work  of  divine  authority. 

(Tbe  Introductions  of  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wetta^ 
Bertholdt,  Hug,  and  Horne;  and  the  Commmtariee  td 
Hanlein  (1799)  and  Laurmann  (1818). 

JUDEX,  JUDI'CIUM.  It  is  ot  some  importance  to 
form  a  correct  notion  of  the  tenna^wieaf  and}'M{ii«t'um  in 
the  Ronuo  writers.  DuBjudiaavrivata  wvre  those  in  which 
one  party  claimed  someihing  of  or  against  another  party, 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  the/wft'etapvA/Kia.  The 
former  had  relation  to  ocAonM,  and  may  be  oenerally  da- 
scribed  as  Civil  actions;  the  latter  wen  o^uw  nature  of 
Criminal  p«>.«»tio.»  Digitized  byGoOgle 
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In  the  JudieU  Frivata  the  parQr  compltintnt  (actor)  omm 
belbre  the  pmtor  or  other  magiitnte  vho  hiA  jurisdiction 
(luriMliotio),  and  made  hw  claim  or  complaint,  to  which  the 
def^dant  (reus)  mivht  put  in  a  plea  (exoeptio).  The  pne- 
ter  then  made  an  wder  by  whioh  he  referred  the  matter  to 
Jndieaa  or  Reeaperatorea,  w  Arbttri,  whose  chief  office  waa 
to  aaaotain  tiie  noti  in  4^pute.  The  formula,  or  order  aS 
the  pr»tor,  waa  of  the  nature  of  a:  provisional  deoree : 
stated  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  parties  and  the  judg- 
ment that  was  to  follow  upo>t  the  detttmination  of  the  facta. 
The  plantiir  had  to  prove  his  ease,  or  the  defendant  to  prove 
his  plea,  before  the  judioes.  Sometimes  there  was  only  one 
judex.  The  speech  of  Cioero '  Pro  Publio  Quintio'  was  made 
before  a  single  judex,  aided  by  assessors  (consilium). 

The  patroni  or  oratm  appwred  before  the  judicea  to  buih 
pwt  the  cause  of  their  clients.  The  judioes  were  sworn  to 
aet  impartailly.  Witnesses  were  orodueed  on  each  side  and 
examined  orally ;  and  it  is  clear  ftom  the  remarks  <tf  Cioero 
(Pro  Caema^e.  tO).  where  he  is  commenting  on  ibe  avidoiee 
in  the  ease  of  OMcina.  that  ha  had  qraaHOaminod  and  put 
to  entftaaioa  an  impudsut  witness  on  the  othw  side  (see  use 
the  Oration  Pro  Waeoo,  o.  lOX  It  ia  dear  abo  fhim  the 
omtion  *Pro  Cmohw.'  that  the  inquiry  b^re  the  iudioes 
was  pnblie.  Written  documents,  such  is  letters  and  books 
of  aoeounts,  wu«  produced  before  the  judtces  by  way  of 
evidence.  (Cicero.  Pro  Q.  RomcU>.)  When  the  oratws  bad 
finished  their  speeehes,  the  judices  decided  by  a  mqority. 
The  sentence  was,  if  necessary,  perhaps  in  some  oases  car- 
ried into  effectby  the  lictorsofthe  magistrate  who  appmntad 
the  judicea.  The  form  in  which  the  judices  pnmounoed 
their  decision  was  that  of  a  judgment  ih-  decree. 

The  difference  between  the  judicium  and  arbitrium  was 
this :  in  the  judicium,  the  claim,  demand,  or  damages,  was 
a  sum  fixed ;  in  the  arbitrium  it  was  a  sum  uncertain ;  and 
thia  diffiarence  was  attended  with  certain  variations  in  the 
pmedura.  This  is  very  cleariy  expressed  by  C^eaiD  {Pro 
Q.  Sotcio,  c.  4). 

The  judices  must  neoessarily  to  some  extent  have  settled 
qnestiona  of  law,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  the  focts 
sometimes  involved  the  interpretation  of  die  taw.  They 
were  accordingly  allowed  to  have  assessors  (consilium) 
learned  in  the  law  (iuris-eonsulti),  but  the  jurisnxmsulti 
merely  advised  the  judices,  who  alone  delivered  the  decision. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  law,  the  judices  might  consult 
the  mi^trate  under  whom  they  were  acting ;  but  as  to  the 
matters  of  fact,  the  judices  were  the  sole  judges,  and  could 
take  no  advice  ftmn  the  magistrate  {Dig.,  y.  1. 79).  (3elUus 
(xiv.  2)  gives  an  amusing  acoountof  the  difficulty  which  he 
felt  an  being  appointed  a  judex,  and  how  he  got  rid  of  the 
business  by  declaring  on  oath,  la  the  judex  alwws  might  do, 
that  he  could  not  oome  to  any  deoiatui.  The  difflenl^  which 
he  experienced  was  exactly  ime  of  those  which  a  psnon  not 
practically  acquainted  with  legal  proceedings  wmild  expe- 
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We  may  presume  that  the  j  udices  were  «enerally  pereons 
qualified  by  a  sufficient  education,  though  they  were  not 
neoessarily  lawyers ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
named  out  of  any  determinate  class,  and  there  is  good  mson 
for  thinking  that  both  parties  generally  agreed  upon  the 
judices,  or  at  least  bad  the  power  of  rejecting  them.  It 
would  seem  as  if  every  Roman  citisen  was  oonsideied  eom- 
petMt  to  disoha^  the  functions  of  a  judex  in  civil  actions, 
at  least  imder  the  emperon:  bat  this  part  of  tbe  nl^jeat  is 
not  free  from  difficulty. 

Appeals  from  the  deoisioiii  of  the  judiees  wen  not  uncom- 
mon. (Ulpian.  Dig^  xlix.  1.  I ;  fihaevola.  D^^  xlix.  1,  28.) 

So  Ikr  asems  pretty  wdl  asoertained.  Siuh  being  the 
quaUfloations  of  tne  judioes,  and  the  mi^tratea  who  had 
'iurisdicti^  being  only  annual  ftinctionaries,  it  appears  thai 
there  was  no  class  of  men  among  the  Romans,  like  our 
judges,  who  were  the  living  interpreters  of  law  for  a  series 
of  years  in  succession.  The  juris-consulti  seem  to  have  kept 
the  Roman  law  together  as  a  ooherent  body,  and  it  is  from 
their  writings  alone  that  the  Digut  is  oonpUed.  [Jmn- 
nian's  Lboislation.] 

A  court  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers,  the 
origin  and  constitutim  of  whioh,  if  they  could  be  thoroughly 
ascertained,  would  throw  great  light  on  the  Roman  judicial 
system,  and  indeed  on  the  Roman  polity  generally.  We 
allude  to  the  Judicium  Centumrirale,  whiefa  in  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic  was  a  court  in  whioh  weightjr  matters 
of  law  w^  decided.  Thia  eonrt  gradually  dedined,  but 
-was  restored  by  Augustus.  The  anthn  of  tho  dialogue 


*De  Causis  Corruptse  EloquontiB'  ^waks  of  it  as 

flourishing  in  bis  tone ;  but  he  iwotcs  its  former  deoay  by 
observing  that  there  was  not  a  aingle  speech  then  extant 
made  by  any  groat  orator  beftne  this  oourt.  except  one  whioh 
he  mentKMU.  Yet  both  L.  Crassos  and  Q.  ocaevola  had 
pleaded  before  tfaaCBntunmrL  (Gie.,  i>t  Oral,  L  3».)  Hw 
origin,  number,  and  ecmstittttion  of  this  body  are  not  known, 
though  some  writers  say  that  the  number  was  105,  three 
being  chosen  from  each  tribe.  (Festus,  v,  *  Centumviralta.'t 
But  there  were  not  thirty-five  tribes  till  A.nx.  513,  and 
therefiue  it  might  be  infeited  that  tho  Centumviral  body 
wss  of  comparatively  recent  date.  However  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow  ihim  the  words  of  Festus ;  and  beside^ 
such  an  explanation  may  be  nothing  more  than  his  attempt 
to  assign  the  origin  of  the  court,  witoout  being  able  to  trace 
it  historically.  The  Centumviri  woe  not  magistratut,  but 
a  college  of  judicei,  who  decided  in  Judicia  Privata.  The 
matters  which  came  before  them  were  only  actionet  in  rem, 
or  vindicatiorw,  not  aetione*  in  pertonpm,  or  action* 
founded  on  eontaaets  or  deliots :  oonsequently  the  matters 
brought  beibrtf  them  were  actions  affeeting  ownership,  sw- 
vitutas  (easements).  wiUs,  and  intestacies.  (Ctoero,  De  Ora- 
tors, i  38,  39.)  llie  Querela  Inofficiosi  Testementi  seems 
to  have  come  befm  this  court  only.  So  for  as  is  here  stated 
seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out.  A  valuable  essay  on 
this  subject  by  Hollweg  will  give  further  information,  and 
solve  with  some  deeree  of  probability  various  difficulties 
that  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  student  (Hnllwi^ 
Ueber  dig  Competenz  de»  Centtanviralgerichts,  ZeiUchrifl 
fur  Getcfucht.  Recht,,  v.,  358.)  A  more  recent  writer 
(Tigerstrom,  De  Judicibu*  apud  J^oMonof)  dissents  alto^ 
ther  from  Hollweg's  view  of  the  court  of  the  Centumviri, 
and  perhaps  on  some  points  he  has  shown  him  to  be  wron^. 
The  value  of  Tigerstrom's  essay  however  appears  to  he 
rather  in  the  numerous  passages  whioh  be  nss  oolleetod 
fivm  the  Roman  writers  tiian  in  the  dednctions  which  he 
has  made  ftom  them. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  at  lengA  of  the  Judicia 
Puhlica.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  criminal  prosecutioi^ 
in  which  any  person,  not  disqualified,  might  be  the  pro* 
secutor,  and  in  which  the  verdict  was  followed  by  a  legal 
punishment.  Judices  were  employed  here  also,  and  were 
a  kind  of  assessors  to  the  magistrate,  or  the  Judex  Qiisa- 
lionis,  who  presided.  Both  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  as 
it  seems,  might  challenge  a  certain  number  of  the  judices. 
Witnesses  were  examined  before  them :  slaves  by  torture, 
freemen  orally.  The  judices,  at  least  in  the  more  impor- 
tant matters,  voted  by  ballot:  each  judex  put  into  the  ura 
the  tablet  of  Acquittal,  of  Condemnation,  or  the  tablet 
N.  L.  <non  liquet,  '  it  is  not  dear*),  according  to  his  plea- 
sure. The  maeistrate  pronounced  the  verdict  according 
to  the  tablets  which  made  a  majority.  A  Hvdy  picture  « 
the  intrigues  and  bribery  which  were  not  unusual  on  such 
trials  is  given  by  Cicero  in  speaking  of  the  affair  of  Clodius 
and  the  Bona  Dea  iBp.  ad  Attic,  i.  IS.  16).  I^e  variona 
changes  made  as  to  the  body  from  which  the  judices  were 
chosen  appear  to  refer  only  to  the  judicia  publica.  [EqtriTKs.] 

There  is  a  distinction  between  judicia  publica,  judicia 
popularia,  judicia  extraordinaria,  and  judicia  populi. 

The  title '  De  Officio  Judieis*  in  the  *  Institutes'  (in  i  f) 
contains  merely  general  directions  tor  the  conduct  of  the 
judioes. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  subject  is  not  ftee  fh>m 
^fficulty.  What  is  above  stated  must  he  taken  only  as 
oorreot  in  the  main  fbatures.  Further  inquiry  is  still 
wanted  on  several  matters  connected  with  the  ftmetions  of 
the  judices.  Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to 
compare  the  Roman  judiees  with  the  modem  jury,  and  to 
show  the  difllereDce  or  the  institutions. 

(Ghiius,  lib.  iv. ;  Heineccius,  ^ntagma,  <9v-,  by  Haubold ; 
Unterholzner,  Ueber  die  Rifde  Cicero  /ur  den  Sckauepieler 
RotctM,  Zeittchrifi,  &c.,  i.  248;  and  his  remarks  on  the 
diflbrence  between  the  oondieHo  and  the  actio  in  personam, 
with  reference  to  the  judieet ;  '  De  Judiciis,'  Dig.,  v.  i ; 
*De  Judiciis  PubliciS,'  Dig.,  xlviii. ;  Inetit.iy.,  tit  18.) 
[Interdict.] 

Dr.  Pettiugall's  '  Enquiry  into  the  Use  and  Practice  of 
Juries  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,'  London,  1769, 
may  be  consulted  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Roman  judices 
in  the  Judichi  Publica.  The  author's  conclusions  seem  in 
the  main  to  be  correct  though  hia  essay  is  an  ill -arranged 
and  unmethodical  production.  ^%e  *  Attisnhe  Process,'  by 

II,  mar  be 
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ecHultad  with  nfcmioe  to  the  ftuwtioni  of  the  Attle 
VkMtm. 
JUDICIARY.  [Comm.] 

JDDGSS,  TBB  BOOK  OP  mM&i  «P«r«<>  Aett,  xiii. 

MX  t  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  gives  an  account 
of  ibe  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  nS  Joshua  to 
Ibst  of  Samson.  Joshua  did  not  exterminate  according  to 
divine  eommandment  all  the  nations  of  Canaan,  but  allowed 
Mcti  tribe  to  settle  in  the  district  of  land  allotted  tn  it  beibre 
As  termination  of  the  war.  Since  the  tribes  were  not 
anitsd  by  my  national  league,  and  were  surrounded  by 
fnnM  awmiei,  they  were  frequently  conqwued  by  the 
MKbbooriiig  nations  and  ohliged  to  pay  tribute.  But  they 
Mm  renwiaied  ia  sutmotion  Ibr  any  length  of  time ;  the^ 
itQl  retained  much  of  toe  valour  whicb  they  were  on- 
imsHydiatinguiafaed;  udtheirpatriotie  efforts  were  usually 
oincted  os  supported  by  a  series  of  individuals,  who  were 
lUDsrkaUe  eiuier  for  craft,  bodily  strength,  or  daring  valour. 
These  persons  were  called  Shophetim,  which  is  not  very  well 
tmulated  by  our  English  word  'Judges;'  since,  with  the 
tteeption  of  Deborah  (Judge;  iv.  4,  5),  none  of  them  ap- 
nsred  to  have  exercised  the  judicial  office  till  the  time  of 
Bi,  who  was  also  high-priest.  Aiter  they  had  delivered  thur 
eDantr^Biien  from  their  oppressors,  they  tisneUy  retired  into 
innte  hfe  {Judge*.  viiL  23.  29). 

The  book  of  Jodina  eousjsta  of  two  distinct  parti.  The 
iat,  after  an  intraduotion  on  the  itate  of  the  Israelites  after 
Ibe  death  of  Joshua  (ch-  i,  ii.),  gives  an  aocouBt  of  the  ex- 
plohi  of  the  different  Judges  from  Othniel  to  Sanaon  (ch.  iii.- 
tn.y.  Then  were  thirteen  Judges,  excluding  Abimelech, 
i4u  WS8  made  king  hy  the  men  of  Sheohem  (ix.  6),  namelv : 
Olhttiel  (iii.  9);  Ehud  (iii  15);  Sbamgar  (iil  31);  I>e- 
botsh  (iv.  4) ;  Barak  (iv.  6) ;  Gideon  (vi.  1 1) ;  Tola  (x.  I) ; 
<Iair(x.3);  Jephthah  (xii.7);  Ibzan  (xiL  9);  Elon  (xit. 
M);  Abdon  (xii.  13) ;  Samson  (xv.  20).  .  The  second  part 
oftbe  book  (ch.  xvii.-xxi.)  gives  an  account  of  an  \A<A  that 
ni  worshipped  first  in  the  fiuuily  of  Micah  (ch.  xvii.),  and 
sfttrmrds  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xviiL) ;  and  also  a  his- 
tsiy  of  a  barbarous  act  committed  by  the  Beqwnites  of 
WKkh,  which  led  to  a  war  between  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin 
ui  ill  the  other  tribes;  in  which  the  former  waa  nearly 
•xtiipated. 

Tu  author  of  the  book  and  the  time  in  which  it  wu 
*ntten  sre  equally  uncertain.  It  ts  commonly  ascribed  to 
Sutnel.  thouxh  some  have  argued,  fr«a  Mg.  xviii.  30,  that 
it  eoold  not  have  been  written  till  the  time  irf  the  Babylo- 
nub  captivity.  It  is  probably  however  only  a  collection  of 
diflercDt  documents,  composed  at  different  periods ;  it  does 
s  continuous  history  of  the  people ;  and  contains 
Buoy  thiogs  which  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  ttie 
■uie  indi^iduaL  Many  of  its  narratives  are  repeated  in 
*ueT  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  compare  Juag.  iv.  3 ; 
*>-14;  XL  2,  with  1  Sam.  xii.  9-13;  Judg.  ix.  53,  with 
iSm.  XL  21 ;  Judg.  vii.  21.  with  /«.  ix.  4 ;  Judg.  vii.  25. 
J^JH^lxxxiii  11.  Two  or  Ouee  versee  in  the  song  of 
UHnrab  are  eofiied  alrnoet  word  for  word  m  smdo  of  the 
^ms;  compare  P«ilxTiii8>  9;  xevit  fl,with.AM^.  v.4»  ft. 

The  chronology  of  tfaii  book  has  oeeeiiened  conHdermUe 
QdBeulty.  The  period  of  the  Judges  is  ttiually  estimated  et 
yetri,  in  OMuequenee  of  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
Ik.  J  ^  vi.  1 ) ;  in  which  it  is  said  that  460  yean  elapsed  from 
''jB^rture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation 
01  lbs  temple  by  Solomon.  8l  PauU  on  the  eontraiy.  gives 
«B  yean  ag  the  period  of  the  Judges  (j£t»,  xiii  tOX  The 
is  referred  ibr  an  excellent  diaeussion  of  this  subject 


'OS  caoooical  authority  of  this  book  has  never  been  die- 
jlji^  ItisplaoedinaUtbeHebrewlISS.immediatelyafrar 
"»  Book  of  Joshua.  It  is  qvoted  by  Pbito  and  Josephns, 
"'■^  by  the  author  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xl  38). 

Introduetumt  of  licbhom,  John,  De  Wette,  Au- 
^vidHome;  RMenmfiUer^  SchoBa;  aamnJudieu 
t*ilutk  explanaH,  Ufttos.  1609,  foL;  Sehmidii  Com- 
in  Jud^  StraaK,  1684,  1706,  4to.) 

JUDITH,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  OM  Testament, 
!^|H|HaQ  account  of  toe  invasion  of  Syria  and  Judaa  hy 
«<wen)es,  general  of  Nabuchodnosor,  king  of  the  Ass^- 
"■^snd  tartieularly  of  the  siege  of  Betbulia,  a  town  m 
^1^;  SDd  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
^  Holofemes  through  the  eourago  and  stratagem 
**  JQoitb,  the  widow  of  Manasses.  and  an  inhalatant  of 


Bettolia.  Hie  histtwieal  and  geogmphfoal  difltenlties  oi 
this  book  are  so  fl^t,  and  its  narrative  so  improbable^  that 
a  great  numbw  «  erities  are  disposed  to  considar  it  as  e 
religious  romanee,  probably  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  struggles  against 
the  Syrian  monarehs.  Grotius  considers  it  as  an  allegory, 
written  in  the  Ume  of  Antioebus  Epiphanes ;  and  that  *  1^ 
Judith  is  meant  Judna;  by  Bethulio,  the  temple  or  houee 
oi  God ;  and  by  the  sword  which  went  out  from  thence, 
the  prajfers  of  the  saints ;  that  Nabuchodnosor  denotes  the 
devil;  and  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  the  devil's  pide,*&e. 
MontlWucon  (La  Veriti  de  VHutoire  de  Judtth),  Huet 
(Dem.  ev.  Prop.,  iv.,  p.  366),  and  Prideaux  (Connectwn, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  65-74),  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a 
true  history.  Prideaux  oonsiders  Nabuchodnosor  to  be 
the  same  person  as  Saosduehinua,  the  son  of  Esariiaddmit 
and  gnndson  of  Sennacherib ;  and  Arphaxad,  who  is  re- 
presented in  Judith  u  the  king  of  Media,  to  be  only  another 
name  for  Deiooes.  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  uiould  be 
remarked  that  there  are  many  paksoges  in  the  hook  which 
refer  to  a  time  subseqnent  to  the  Babylonian  eaptivity.  Jose- 
phns also,  who  seldom  neglects  an  opportunity  of  extolling 
the  valoar  of  his  countrymen,  takes  no  notice  of  this  story. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  ori^nally  written  in  (%aldeek 
from  which  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jermns.  It 
was  also  translated  into  Greek  and  Syriae.  The  English 
translation  in  the  authorised  version  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  translation  of 
Jerome,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Latin  vulgate. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  history  of  Judith 
and  a  tale  which  Quintus  Ckirtius  tella  ns  respeeting  the 
death  of  SpttamoQCs  (viii.  3). 

(The  Jntroduetioru  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette»  Ber- 
tboldt.  and  Home.) 

JUGGERNAUTH.  [VisHNn.] 

JUGIiANDA'CBifi  are  a  natural  order  of  apetalous 
Ext^ienous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  having 
eatable  nuts  and  somewhat  resinous  leaves.  The  former 
are  the  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  of  the  markets ;  the  first 
produced  by  the  genus  Juglans.  the  latter'  by  that  called 
Carya.  The  leaves  are  alternate  end  pinnated ;  the  flowers 
usually  moncecious,  those  which  are  male  collected  in 
eatkini.  The  calyx  of  the  latter  consists  of  a  few  scales 
attached  obliquely  to  a  single  bract,  and  surrounding  a 
variable  number  of  stamens ;  that  of  the  females  is  supe- 
rior. The  ovary  is  one-celled,  and  has  one  solitary  erect 
ovule,  which  changes  into  a  4-lubed  seed,  with  emmpled 
eotyledons,  endened  in  a  two-valved  nut.  clothed  wiu  a 
fleshy  epiearp.  The  common  walnut  (Juglans  regia),  a 
native  of  Persia,  is  well  known  for  its  excellent  timber, 
from  which  mnsket-stooks  (and  formerly  cahinet-wivk)  an 
manufocturcd,  for  its  weeable  wholesome  nnts,  and  the 
sweet  drying  oil  which  uiey  fiimish  when  pressed.  Carya 
alba,  the  white  Hiccory,  bears  nuts  like  those  of  the  walnut; 
only  smaller,  smoother,  and  with  a  thicker  shell,  and  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  tough  elastic  white  timber  much  em- 
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pknjd  in  tbe  eonfltruetion  of  cwrtagM  and  other  vehicles. 
Other  species  of  Hickory  are  also  eaten,  especiaLly  the 
Peccan  nut,  the  produce  of  Carya  divaformis,  a  small  and 
delicate  sort.  Although  the  fruit  of  these  plants  is  eaten, 
it  contains  a  purgative  principle,  which  renders  some  of  the 
a^ies  cathartic,  as  is  the  caae  with  Juglana  cathartica  and 
nigra,  two  North  American  species ;  and  even  the  common 
walnut  participates  so  much  in  this  quality,  when  tbe  fruit 
is  young,  that  a  laxative  conserve  well  known  in  domestic 
medicine  in  prepared  from  it  Juglans  nigra,  the  Black 
American  Walnut,  is  a  tree  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty. 

JUGULAR  VEINS  are  the  large  trunks  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  is  returned  to  tbe  heart  after  having 
oironlated  in  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  There  are  two  on 
each  side,  tax  external  or  superfieial,  and  an  internal  or  deep. 
The  external  jugular  lies  on  each  s'da  just  under  tbe  skin, 
and  extends  from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  tbe  middle  of 
the  clavicle,  bebind  which  it  opens  into  tbe  subclavian  vein. 
Jt  conveys  the  blood  of  the  confluent  streams  (torn  tbe  jaws, 
temples,  and  front  and  sides  of  tbe  neck,  and  of  some  of 
those  from  the  face.  The  internal  jugular  which  is  far 
larger  than  the  external,  lies  deep  in  the  neclc,  by  the  side 
of  the  carotid  artery.  It  receives  all  tbe  blood  from  the 
skull  and  the  brain,  from  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  from  the 
scalp,  fbce,  tongue,  palate,  pharynx.  Sec.  The  internal 
jugular  veins  extend  from  tne  base  of  the  skull  just  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  down  the  neck,  to  some  depth 
behind  the  clavicles,  where  thev  unite  with  the  subclavian 
veins,  by  which  all  liie  blood  is  brought  (lom  the  arms  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest  and  neok  to  nnn  the  vena  innomi- 
natn,  which  by  their  union  fbrm  the  vena  cava  superior, 
which  opens  directly  into  the  ri^t  auride  of  the  neart. 

[HlART.J 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manastabal,  by  a 
toncubine,  and  mndson  of  Itfasinina,  was  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  nis  uncle  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidui,  who 
sent  him  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  join  Scipio  ^milianus, 
in  his  war  against  Numantia  in  Spain.  Jugurtha  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  to  become  a  great  favourite  with 
Scipio,  who,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  war,  sent  him  back  to 
Africa  with  strong  recommendations  to  Micipsa.  Micipsa 
adopted  him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir  with  his  own  two 
sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  After  Micipsa's  death  (b.c. 
US),  Jugurtha,  aspiring  to  the  undivided  possesaion  of  the 
kingdom,  effected  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Ad- 
herbal to  escape  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  senate. 
Jugurtha  'however  fbund  means  to  bribe  many  of  the 
senators,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to  Africa  in  order  to 
divide  Numidia  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal.  The 
commissioners  gave  the  best  portion  to  Jugurtha,  who^  not 
long  after  their  departure,  invaded  the  territory  of  his 
cousin,  defeated  him,  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  and  having 
obliged  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death ;  and 
this  almost  under  tbe  eyes  of  Scaurus  and  others,  whom  the 
Roman  senate  had  sent  as  umpires  between  tbe  two  rivals 
(b.c.  U2).  ThisnewB  created  great  irritation  at  Rome,and 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  consulship  of  Scipio  Nasica 
and  Calpurnius  Bestia,  war  was  declared  against  J  ugurtha,  and 
an  army  was  sent  to  AfHca  under  CUpumins,  accompanied 
by  Scaurus,  with  other  senators  as  his  advisers.  After  some 
^l^ting,  Jujfurtha  obtained  under  most  favourable  condi- 
tions tne  quiet  possession  of  the  usurped  kingdom.  The 
treaty  however  was  not  ratified  at  Rome ;  and  Calpurnius 
being  recalled,  the  new  consul  Posthumius  Albinus  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Africa.  Meantime  Jugurtha, 
bemg  summoned,  appeared  at  Rome ;  but  as  he  then  suc' 
ceeded  in  bribing  several  of  the  senators,  and  also  Bmbius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  no  judgment  was  given.  Jugurtha, 
emboldened  by  this  success,  caused  Massiva,  son  of  his 
uncle  Gulussa,  whom  he  suspected  of  aiming  at  bis  king- 
dom, to  be  assassinated  in  the  Roman  capital.  Tbe  crime 
was  traced  to  Jugurtha,  but  as  be  was  in  Rome  under  the 
public  guarantee,  the  senate,  instead  of  bringing  him  to 
trial,  onered  him  to  leave  Rome  immediate^. 

It  was  then  that  Jugurtha  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
against  the  venality  of  that  city, '  which  would  wiUiogl^  sell 
itself  if  it  could  find  a  purchaser  wealthy  enough  to  Did  for 
it.'  Posthumius  was  sent  to  Africa  to  prosecute  the 
war,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome  without  having  effected 
anything,  leaving  the  army  under  tbe  command  of  his  bro-. 
ther  AuLus  Posthumius,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  sur- 

erised  in  his  camp  by  Jugurtha,  to  whom  he  surrendered 
imsslf ;  and  bis  army,  famng  puaed  waAet  the  yoke,  vn- 
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cuated  Numidia.  Hie  new  consul,  H«teUj8,  arnnng  soon 
after  with  treeh  troops,  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vuour, 
and  being  himself  above  temptation,  reduced  Jugurtha  to 
the  last  extremity.  Caius  Marius  was  serving  as  lieutenant 
to  MetelluB,  whom  in  the  year  b.c.  107  he  supplanted  in  tbe 
oommaud.  Jugurtha  meantime  having  allied  himself  with 
Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  continued  to  ^ve  full  employ- 
ment to  the  Romans.  Marius  took  the  towns  of  Capsa  end 
Moluca,  and  in  a  hard  contested  battle  defeated  the  two 
kings.  Bocchus  made  offers  of  peace,  and  Marius  Mnt 
to  him  his  qusestor  Sulla,  who  after  much  negotiat)0!i 
induced  Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hando  of  the 
Romans  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and  security.  Bocchus 
hesiuted  awhile,  but  at  last,  having  appointed  a  eonfSarenc^ 
he  had  Jugurtha  seised  uid  delivexea  over  to  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  followed  in  chains,  with  bis  sons,  the  triumph  of 
Marius,  after  which  he  was  thrown  into  tbe  Hamertine 
subterraneous  duneeon.  tbe  soldiers  having  stripped  him  of 
all  bis  clothes,  and  even  torn  his  ears  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
earrings  which  he  wore.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  his 
prison;  or,  as  some  say,  he  was  strangled.  His  two  sons 
were  sent  to  Venusia,  where  they  lived  in  obscurity.  The 
war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years ;  it  ended  in  the  year 
106  B.C.  (Sallustius,  De  Bella  Jagurthinh  ;  Eutropius.) 

JULIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  son  of  Julius 
Constantius,  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  bom 
A.D.  331.  After  Constantine's  death,  the  soldiers  massacred 
the  brothers,  nephews,  and  other  relatives  of  that  prince 
in  order  that  toe  empire  should  pass  undisputed  to  his 
sons.  [GoNRANTiiTs.]  Two  only  esc&ped  from  this  bat* 
ohery,  Julian,  then  six  years  <AAt  and  his  half-brother 
Galius,  then  thirteen  years  of  aee.  Marcus,  bishop  of  Are 
thusa,  is  said  to  have  concealed  them  in  a  church.  After 
a  time  Constantius  exiled  Galius  into  Ionia,  and  entrusted 
Julian  to  the  care  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nieomedia. 
Julian  was  instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  Mardonius,  a 
learned  eunucb,  who  had  been  teacher  to  ms  mother  Bosi- 
lina.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  join 
his  brother  GaUus  at  Macellum,  a  castle  in  Cappadocia, 
where  they  were  treated  as  princes,  but  closely  watched. 
(Juliani  Opera,  Epistle  to  the  Atkenians.)  The  youth.4 
were  taught  the  Scriptures,  and  were  even  ordained  leo* 
turers,  and  in  that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  in  thl 
church  of  Nieomedia.  It  appears  that  Gonstantitu  had  ths 
intention  of  making  a  priest  of  Julian,  who  had  no  inclina- 
tion for  that  profession,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
already  secretly  abandoned  the  belief  in  the  Christian 
doctrines.  Hie  death  of  Constans  and  Constantine  having 
left  Constantius  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  that  em- 
peror, who  was  childless,  sent  for  Galius,  in  March,  35 1 ,  and 
created  him  Ciesar,  and  he  allowed  Julian  to  return  to 
Constantinople  to  finish  his  studies.  There  Julian  met 
with  the  sophist  Libanius,  who  afterwards  became  his  friend 
and  favourite.  Constantius  soon  after  again  banished  Julian 
to  Nieomedia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
Platonist  philosophers,  who  initiated  nim  into  their  doc- 
trines. He  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  Athens, 
where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study.  After  the  tra- 
gical death  of  Galius,  in  35S,  Julian,  who  had  again  for  a 
time  awakened  the  jealous  siupicions  of  his  cousin,  was 
recalled  to  court  by  the  influence  of  the  Empress  Eus^na, 
his  constant  patroness,  when  Constantius  named  him  Cesar, 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  was  then  de- 
vastated by  tbe  Germau  tribes,  tt^ether  with  his  sister  Helena 
to  wife.  Julian  made  four  campaigns  against  the  Germans,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  skill  aodvdour,  and  freed  Gaul  from 
the  barbarians,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Rhine.  He 
spent  his  winters  at  Lutetia  (I^uris),  and  became  as  much 
esteemed  for  bis  equitable  and  wise  administration  as  for  his 
military  success.  Constantius,  always  suspicious,  ordered 
Julian  to  send  him  back  some  of  the  best  legions  in  Gaul 
to  be  employed  against  the  Persians.  When  the  time  for 
marching  came,  in  the  year  360,  Jtdian  assembled  tbe 
l^kms  at  Lutntia,  and  utere  bade  them  an  affectionate 
farewell,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers, '  who  saluted  him  as  Augustus.  Julian  imme' 
diately  sent  messengers  to  Constantius  to  deprecate  his 
wrath,  but  the  death  of  the  emperor  happening  at  the 
time  left  the  throne  open  to  him  (a.d.  361).  He  proceeded 
to  Constantinople,  where,  being  proclaimed  emperor  in 
December,  361,  he  reformed  the  pomp  and  prodigality 
of  the  household,  issued  sever^  wise  edicts,  cornctei 
msLny  abuaei»  and  established  a  j6ditzt.atX:hdcedon  to  io- 
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mfagito  tbe  eonduct  of  those  vho  had  ahused  their  influ- 
ence under  the  preceding  reign.  Unfortunately  some  in- 
nocent men  were  confounded  with  the  guilty ;  among  others 
Unulua,  whose  condemnation  Ammianus  (b.  xxii.)  deplores. 
On  assuming  tbe  purple  Julian  had  openly  professed  the 
old  religion  of  Rome  and  sacrificed  as  higb-priest  to  the 
gods,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  issued  an  edict 
of  uuTersal  toleration,  he  soon  showed  a  marked  hostility 
to  theChristius:  he  took  th«  xeroniies  tnm  the  churches, 
snd  arfered  that  those  who  had  assisted  in  pulling 
don  the  heathen  temples  should  lebufld  them.  This  was 
s  for  a  fearAiI  re-action  and  persecutbn  agaioat  the 
Qinstians  in  the  provinces,  where  many  were  imprisoned, 
tmunled,  and  even  put  to  death.  Julian  restrained  or 
poniibed  some  of  these  disorders,  hut  with  no  very  zealous 
uni  There  was  evidently  a  determined  struggle  tbrough- 
ost  the  empire  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  and 
Julian  wished  for  tbe  triumph  of  the  former.  He  forbade 
the  Christians  to  read  or  teach  others  tbe  worka  of  tbe 
utient  classics,  saying  that  as  they  rejected  the  gods  they 
ought  not  to  avail  themselves  of  tibe  learning  and  genius 
rf  those  who  believed  in  tbem  (Juliani  Opera,  Epiat.  42. 
Spsobeim's  edition).  He  also  forbade  the  Christians  filling 
isy  offlo^  civil  at  military,  and  sabjeoted  them  to  other 
iinlHlitiei  and  humiliations.  Julian  lias  been  called  the 
Jhustate,  but  it  seems  very  doubtfiil  whether  at  any  period 
or  hit  life  after  his  boyhood  lie  had  been  a  Christian  in 
hii  heart ;  the  bad  example  of  the  court  of  Constantius. 
lod  the  schisms  and  persecutions  that  broke  out  in  the 
boiDin  of  the  church,  may  have  turned  bim  against  reli- 
gion itself,  while  his  vanity,  of  which  be  had  a  considerable 
^but,  and  which  was  stimulated  by  the  praises  of  the  so- 
phists, made  him  probably  consider  himself  as  destined  to 
Rvive  both  the  old  religion  and  the  glories  of  the  empire. 
That  he  was  no  believer  in  tbe  vulgar  mythological  fables 
iierident  from  his  writings,  especially  tbe  piece  called  *  The 
Cnars,'  and  yet  he  professed  great  zeal  for  the  heathen 
dinaities,  and  he  wrote  orations  in  praise  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  and  of  tbe  sun.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
diSnlties  of  bis  position  and  tbe  raect  of  early  impressions, 
he  nay  be  hitly  charged  vith  a  want  of  candour  and  of 
jutiee,  and  with  much  affectation  bordering  upon  hypocrisy. 
If  we  ehoose  to  discard  the  invectives  of  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
lozus,  of  Cyril,  and  of  Jerome,  we  may  be  allowed  at  least 
to  judge  him  by  the  narrative  of  Ammianus.  and  by  bis  own 
*otks,  snd  the  result  is  not  favourable  to  his  moral  recti- 
tude or  sobriety  of  judgment  A  learned  and  very  tem- 
poate  modmn  writer,  Cardinal  Grerdil,  in  his  *  Consid£ra- 
tutu  sur  Jutien,'  in  the  10th  volume  of  bis  works,  has  so 
judged  him ;  he  has  formed  his  opinion,  not  on  tbe  fathers, 
w  upon  the  accounts  of  Julian's  panegyrists,  Libanius  and 
Mber  heathen  writers. 

Jnlian,  having  resolved  on  carrying  on  tbe  war  against 
toe  Penians,  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  resided  for 
■nml  months.  His  neglected  attire,  his  uncombed  beard, 
ud  tbe  philoaophieal  austerity  of  his  habits,  drew  upon 
hia  tbe  sarcasms  of  the  corrupt  population  of  Antioeh.  The 
nnperor  revei:^;ed  himself  by  writing  a  satire  against  tbem. 
»M '  Uisopt^n,*  and,  what  was  worse,  by  giving  them  a 
npacious  governor.  He  set  off  on  his  expedition  with  a  brit- 
liiDt  snny.  reckoned  at  65,000  men,  crossed  the  Eu- 
phtites,  took  several  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  crossed 
^  T^ris  and  took  Clesiphon,  but  here  bis  progress 
^ded.  The  close  Roman  legions  were  harassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  light  cavaliY  of  the  Persians,  and  reduced  to 
pnt  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  Still  they  presented  a 
bmiidable  front  to  tbe  enemy,  and  Sapor,  tne  Persian 
^1  vu  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  when  in  a  skirmish 
^^•een  the  advanced  poets  of  both  armies,  Julian,  who 
hsd  ran  to  head  his  soldiers,  n^lecting  to  put  on  his 
"^OK,  received  a  mortal  wound  Htm  a  ja\'elin  which 
pneed  bis  side.  Being  carried  to  his  tent  he  expired  the 
HHloving  night.  26th  June,  363.  He  died  with  perfect  calm- 
^  ana  composure,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  conversing 
I'll  I^osophieal  subjects,  and  expressing  his  saiis&ction  at 
lui  inrn  ptst  conduct  since  he  had  been  at  the  bead  of  tbe 
^pua.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  ao- 
'*>raing  to  his  direetions.  and  his  sucoesior  Jorian  erected  a 
lament  to  his  memory. 

JuUbd  bad  many  brilliant  and  some  amiable  qualities ; 
™|u>ra]s  were  pure  and  even  austere ;  bis  &ults  were  chiefly 
™>H  of  judgment,  probably  influenced  by  the  impressions 
nearly  youth,  an  ardent  and  somewhat  mystic  imogina- 
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tion,  and  the  flattery  of  those  orouud  bint.  His  works  oon- 
sist  of  orations,  satires,  'The  Casars,'  and  about  eighQr 
letters,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting.  His  letter  to 
Themistius  contains  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  sovereigns. 
His  narrative  of  his  Gaulish  and  German  campaigns  is  un- 
fortunatdy  lost.  Tbe  last  and  best  edition  of  Julian's 
works  is  by  Ezech.  Spanheim.  Leipzig,  1696,  fb].;  but  it 
does  not  contain  all  the  letters.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
letters  was  published  by  L.  H.  Heyler,  Maim,  1828,  Svo. 
Thera  is  a  French  translation  of  Julian's  works  by  La 
Bletteri^  and  a  Life  <^  him  by  Tourlat 


ColuoTJuliHiiW.  BiWih  HueUB.  Aelvl^. 


JULIAN  PERIOD  is  a  term  of  years  often  employed  it 
chronol(^,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  attendant  on 
reckoning  any  time  antecedent  to  our  sera.  The  Julian 
Period  consists  of  79S0  years,  and  is  reckoned  as  having 
begun  4713  years  before  our  sra ;  so  that  the  present  year 
1838  corresponds  to  6551  Jul.  Per.  The  tcra  of  tbe  crea- 
tion, or  Anno  Mundi.  which  has  been  used  by  Christian  and 
Jewish  writers,  cannot  be  considered  a  fixed  point,  as  chro- 
nologists  and  controversialists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  its  commencement,  some  placing  the  creation 
4004  years  B.C.,  others,  such  as  the  early  Alexandrian  Chris- 
tians, 5502  B.C.,  and  tbe  Greeks  and  Russians  at  5508  b.c. 
The  Julian  Period  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  indietion  \i. 

[PBRIOD  OF  RbVOLDTION.] 

JULICH*CLSVE-BER6,  one  of  the  two  piincioal  sub* 
divisions  of  the  province  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  formerly 
considered  a  distinct  province,  has  an  area  of  3564  siniara 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,140.435  inhabitants.  It  is 
Hounded  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  north-east  and  east  by  Westphalia,  and  on  tbe  south 
and  south-west  by  the  second  subdivision  of  the  province,  m. 
the  Lower  Rhine.  The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  which 
is  joined  by  the  Sieg,  Wipper,  Erft,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe.  The 
Niers,  which  falls  into  the  Masa,  and  tbe  Alte  Yssel,  like- 
wise flow  through  parts  of  this  province.  The  canals  worth 
notice  are  the  Fossa  Eugeniana.  which  has  lallen  nearly 
into  ruin,  and  the  North  Canal,  not  yet  completed.  The 
soil  cannot  be  called  fruitful,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  general  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where 
there  are  extensive  plains;  in  the  part  on  tbe  right  bank 
of  tbu  Rhine  (with  the  exception  of  the  small  northern 
tracts)  it  is  for  tbe  most  psrl  stony  and  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  diains  whicn  ore  bnuichw  of  the  Westerwal£ 
But  these  mountainous  tracts  are  the  seatof  the  most  flourialH 
ing  manufactures,  especially  the  former  duchy  of  Ber^.  where 
tbe  manufactories  in  the  cirde  of  Elberfeld  alone  give  era* 
ployment  to  40,000  persons.  The  Wippertbal  (valley  of  the 
Wipper),  in  this  part,  is  indisputably  the  seat  of  tbu  most  active 
manuf^turing  industry  in  Germany,  whese  Elberfeld,  Ge- 
marke.  Barmen,  Wipperfeld,  and  Reitershausen  now  almost 
form  one  connected  town;  and  the  finest  buildings  and  tbe 
richest  manuiactories  spring  up  every  year.  On  the  Rhine, 
near  Ktinispiwinter.  rises  in  singular  forms,  with  seven  sum- 
mits, the  Siebengebirge.  viz.  nearest  the  Rhine,  the  steep 
Drachenfels,  1473  feet  high;  then  the  Wolkenberg,  14S2 
feet ;  tbe  Stromberg,  with  a  chapel  on  the  tog ;  behind 
these,  and  rather  farther  from  the  Rhin^  the  Lowenbei^, 
1896  feet  high;  the  Nieder  or  Nonnen-Stromberg;  the 
Oelberg,  1827  feet  high;  and  the  Hemmerich.  Ruins  of 
antient  castles  are  still  seen  on  these  mountains.  This 
main  subdivision  of  the  Rhenish  province  consists  of— 1. 
the  government  of  Diisseldorf,  with  an  area  of  2064  square 
miles,  which  now  (1838)  has  766,837  Inhabitants,  or  371 
to  the  square  mile ;  the  city  of  Diisseldorf  has  21,858  in- 
habitants ;  2.  the  sovemment>ofiCi^ogw,^ith  Bn  ana  of 
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1530  sqiura  miles,  and  a  populatioo  of  426,694  inbabitanti ; 

the  dty  of  Cologoe  has  69.051  inbabitaots. 

JUXIUS  I.  succeedod  Marcui  in  tbe  see  of  Rome  aj>. 
336.  Atbanasius  having  been  driven  by  the  Eusebian 
party  frcm  his  see  of  Alexandria,  it  vaa  agreed  by  many  of 
the  Eastern  bishops  that  tbe  dispute  shouln  be  settled  in  a 
council  to  be  assembled  at  Rome.  The  council  was  convoked 
340,  and  Albanasius  appeared,  but  not  bis  adversarieit, 
who  oonvened  another  synod  at  Antioch,  which  excluded 
Atbanasius  from  bis  see.  Julian  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain,  [Athanasius,  St.]  The  general  council  of  Sardica 
was  next  convened,  but  a  schism  soon  broke  out  in  that 
assembly,  and  the  parties  excommunicated  each  other. 
This  is  the  council  which  is  said  to  have  granted  to  the  see 
of  Home  the  right  of  arbitration  in  cases  concerning  the 
deposition  of  bishops ;  but  this  is  a  point  much  controverted. 
Julius  died  in  the  year  352.  Two  letters  of  his  to  the  Eu- 
sebians  and  the  Church  of  Alexandria  ^re  extant.  (Con- 
stant.. Epittola  Roman.  Pontif.)  Others  have  been  fiilsely 
attribute  to  him.  as  welt  as  ten  deoetals.  which  are 
spurious. 

JULIUS  IT.,  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  nephew  to  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  succeeded  Pius  III.  in  tbe  year  1503.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  under  preceding  pontificates  by  his 
haughty  temper  and  warlike  disposition,  which  were  fitter 
for  the  sword  than  tbe  crosier.  After  his  exaltation  to  the 
papal  throne  he  began  bv  driving  Cesare  Borgia  out  of  his 
ill-gotten  possessions  in  the  Roraagna;  but  there  he  found 
another  power,  the  Venetians,  who,  during  the  preceding 
troubles,  bad  taken  possession  of  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and 
other  places.  The  Venetians  offered  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
see  of  Rome  for  those  territories,  hut  Julius  refused,  and 
demanded  their  absolute  restitution  to  the  Church.  After 
ftuiriess  negotiations,  Julius,  in  1508,  made  a  league  with 
Louis  XII.,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  against  Venice,  This  was  called  the  League  of  Cam- 
brai.  and  its  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  and  the  partition  of  its  territories.  Venire  boTever 
stood  firm,  although  its  armies  were  defeated  and  its  terri- 
tories were  ravaged  by  both  Germans  and  French  with  their 
usual  atrocity.  At  last  Julius  himself,  having  recovered  the 
town  of  Romagna,  perceived  the  impolicy  of  uniting  with 
ultramontane  sovereigns  against  the  oldest  Italian  state,  and 
accordingly  in  February,  1510,  he  made  peace  with  Venice. 
Wishing  to  undo  the  mischief  which  be  bad  done,  and  to 
drive  the  foreigners,  whom  he  styled  'barbarians,*  out  of 
Italy,  he  first  sought  to  arm  the  Germans  against  the 
French,  whom  he  dreaded  most,  but  not  sucMeding,  he 
called  to  his  aid  the  Swiss.  The  pope  himself  took  the 
fij^ld  against  the  French  in  Lombanly,  and  attacked  and 
took  the  town  of  La  Hirandola,  entering  it  by  a  breach, 
in  January,  1511-  The  next  campaign  was  unftvour- 
ahle  to  Julius,  and  he  lost  Bologna.  But  hi  the  following 
October  his  legates  succeeded  in  forming  a  league,  which 
be  called  *boly,*  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, the  Venetians,  and  tbe  Swiss.  Tbe  campaign  sub- 
sequent, in  1512,  was  marked  by  tbe  battle  of  Ravenna  and 
the  death  of  Qaston  de  Foix,  the  French  commander,  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Lombardy. 
But  this  was  effected  by  the  Swiss.  German,  and  Spanish 
troops,  and  Julius  merely  succeeded  in  driving  one  party 
of  foreigners  out  of  Italy  by  means  of  other  foreigner^ 
who  meantime  subverted  ttie  republic  of  Florence,  and 
ave  it  to  the  Medici.  In  the  midst  of  tbeae  events,  Julius 
iedof  an  inflammatory  disease,  on  the  21st  February,  1513. 
He  was  succeeded  Inr  Leo  X.  Julius  was  fond  of  the  fine 
arts ;  he  patronized  Bramante,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
and  he  began  the  structure  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

JULIUS  HL,  Cardinal  Giocci,  succeeded  Paul  IIL  in 
1350.  He  re-opened  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  had  been  suspended  under  his  predecessor.  He 
qtiarrelted  with  France  and  with  Venice,  and  also  with 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans  and  brother  to  Charles  V., 
and  died  in  March,  1555,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  indif 
ferent  character  marked  by  incapacity  and  misconduct. 

JULY,  now  tbe  seventh,  was  originally  the  flAh  month 
of  the  year,  and  was  called  bv  the  Romans,  in  regard  to 
its  numerical  station,  Quintiba.  Mark  Antony  altered  the 
name  to  Julius,  the  gentile  name  of  Caiui  Casar,  the  Dic- 
tator, who  was  bom  in  it  So  Festus,  *  Jalium  mensem 
appeliarunt  quod  eo  mense  dieittir  JbUw  ttatm.' 

In  the  old  Latin  or  Alban  calendai  Quiniilia  bad  a  com- 
plement  of  36  days.   Romulus  reduced  them  to  31 ;  Numa 


to  SO ;  but  Julius  CBsar  restored  tbe  day  of  which  Nuou 
had  deprived  it,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  called  Jul^  Mad-monatk, 
•mead  month,'  from  the  meads  being  then  in  tbev  bloomj 
and  teftera-litha  monaih, '  the  latter  mild  month,'  in  conti». 
distinction  to  J  une,  which  they  considered  and  named 
*  the  former  mild  month.' 

On  ttie  3rd  of  this  month  the  Dog-Atyt  are  auppoaed  to 
b^in. 

(Pitisci  Lexicon,  i.  985 ;  Brady's  Chvit  Calendariat  L  74 ; 
Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dtct^'v.  'Monath.') 
JUMNA.  THindustan.] 

JVNCA'C£/E,  a  small  natural  order  of  Endogenous 

Slants,  so  named  from  J  uncus,  the  rush,  which  is  consi- 
ered  its  tjrpe.  It  is  principally  composed  of  obscure  her- 
baceous plants,  with  brown  or  green  glumaceous  hexan- 
drous  flow^  and  would  perhaps  be  with  more  proprieW 
conndered  a  section  of  Liliacen  than  a  separate  orda.  It 
forms  one  of  the  transitions  from  complete  Endogens  to  tba 
imperfect  glumaceous  form  of  Uiat  class. 


1,  K  llawflr  iprnd  opM ;  S,  s  eapiulB  i  8,  ■  Mwd  «it  Cbrodfk  Hi  Irainr  aib 
■howiaf  Uia  ambtyo. 


JUNCAGINA'CEjB  are  a  smalt  and  unimportant  order 
of  Endogens,  consisting  of  marsh  plants  with  thin  roinvte 
scaly  ftowera  formed  of  3  sepals,  3  Petals,  and  as  many 
stamens,  which  are  opposite  them.  Their  ovuies  are  3  M 
6  in  number,  contain  each  l  or  3  ascending  ovules,  and, 
when  ripe,  form  a  dry  fhiit  Tbe  embryo  has  a  lateral  alii 
for  the  cmiimaa  of  the  j^lumule,  on  which  aeeount  they  arc 
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n|ud0d  u  tUietf  to  Araees.  Triglocbin  U  the  commonevt 
gwiu  of  the  order,  and  inhabits  the  fresh  or  salt  marshes 
«f  moft  parts  of  Surope. 

JUNCU8  ODORATUS.  Jn  old  works  oa  Materia 
lledica.  as  well  as  in  manv  modem  ones,  we  And  a  fragrant 
^iDt  ttferred  to  under  tnis  oame,  and  which  is  usually 
Ibought  to  be  a  kind  of  grass.  Dr.  AUtoQ  and  some  other 
writers  save  as  its  synoDYmes  Fcenum  camelorum,  Falea 
dsHaeu,  and  more  especially  Schcsnanthus,  under  which 
iDdMd  it  should  be  described,  as  it  is  with  good  reason 
Aoo^t  to  be  SchtBDOS  l^xinvos)  of  Diogcmides.  See 
ScnsiuifTBni,  where  also  will  be  dMcribed  tbe  plant 
«iieh  appears  to  be  the  Catamui  aromatu^  of  Uie  an- 
tiBott,  as  the  two  are  very  closely  allied. 

JDNB,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  named  from  the 
Latin  Junius.  Ovid,  in  hw  Piuti  (vi.  25),  makes  Juno 
Mart  that  the  name  was  expressly  given  in  honour  of 
lMiiel£ 

*  N«  bUDcn  IgnoRi  TolglqiM  etroro  tnhKrif, 
iuoiu  k  dmUo  nonrin*  no  men  bitbat.' 

In  another  part  of  the  Futi  (vi.  87)  he  gives  the  derivation 
ijmiOriiiu;  as  May  had  been  derived  from  Mcgont. 
'  JnaiiUMtJnTsiMim;  qtd  fldt ula  Maum.* 

Tbow  who  derive  the  name  from  Junius  Brutus,  who  be- 
pn  his  ooDsulship  in  this  moath,  forget  that,  aooording  to 
ttiiiitioa,  it  had  received  the  appellation  long  before. 

lo  the  old  Latin  or  Alban  oaLendar  June  was  the  fourth 
aoath,  and  eonsieted  ef  twen^-six  days.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  assigned  it  e  complement  of  thirty  liays.  Numa, 
who  made  it  the  sixth  month,  deprived  it  of  one  day,  whieh 
ni  nstored  \tj  Julius  Cmbt,  since  which  time  it  fats  re- 
aaimd  undisturbed. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  several  names  &r  the  month  ^ 
Jnoe.  Iliey  called  it  tear-vumatk, '  dry  month  ;*  mubunMr 
tmath,  *  midsummer  month  :*  and  eera-litha-monatht  *  the 
Birlier  mild  month.*  in  contradistinction  to  July. 

Id  this  month  is  the  summer  solstice.  Piti&cu3  tells  us 
that  in  the  Roman  times  the  month  of  June  was  considered 
lo  be '  niiptiis  aptissimus.' 

(Pitisd  Lexicm,  i.  986 ;  Brady's  Ctaoit  Calendaria,  i. 
71 ;  BoswortVs  Anglo-Saxon  Diet.,  v.  *  Monath.') 

JUNGERMANNIA'CEifi.  a  rather  extensive  natural 
xder   CtyfUtg^mio  ]^i|itik  or  Antogm^  xesembluig  mosses 


in  appearance,  but  very  distinct  from  them  in  many  points 
of  structure.  Their  'oliage  is  much  more  cellular,  their 
seed-vessel,  or  theca,  splits  into  4  valves,  has  no  operculum, 
and  instead  of  a  central  column  has  a  number  of  tubes, 
each  furnished  internally  with  a  double  elastic  spiral  thread, 
and  called  an  eiater,  to  which  the  siwres  stick,  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  dispersed.  The  species 
inhabit  the  trunks  of  trees,  damp  earth,  or  even  the  younfl[ 
shoots  and  leaves  of  other  plants  in  cool  moist  climates, 
especially  such  as  are  temperate.  Some  have  the  stem  and 
leaf  formed  into  a  frond,  or  tfaallus,  resembling  Uiat  of  ■ 
lichen,  but  more  commonly  the  species  have  teaves  with 
stipules  at  their  base-  A  large  number  of  genera  has  of 
late  been  formed  out  of  the  old  genus  Jungermannia,  hot 
the  opinions  of  bolanists  are  much  divided  as  to  the  value 
of  these  new  divisions ;  and  they  have  not  been  generally 
adopted.  Hooker's  Monograph  q/"  the  British  Jmgerman- 
nuB  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the  species  inhabiting  these 
islandiu  A  more  recent  account  of  the  Trhole  European 
genus  is  to  be  found  in  Nees  v.  Esenbeck's  Naiureeschcht^ 
der  Suropaitchen  Xtebermoose,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  plates. 

JUNl'PERUS,  a  genus  of  hardy,  evergreen,  woody 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Conifern.  Its  dis- 
tinctive character  consists  in  its  female  fructification  being 
succulent,  consolidated,  and  reduced  in  the  number  of  its 
parts  below  what  is  usual  in  the  order  to  which  the  genus 
belongs.  Like  other  Conifem,  its  fruit  is  composed  of  scales 
representing  carpels  spread  open,  and  collected  in  a  qtiral 
manner  round  a  common  axis.  But  they  are  not  more  than 
six  in  number,  generally  three,  and  when  ripe  are  fleshy 
and  consolidated  into  a  body  resembling  a  drupe.  In  ttw 
language  of  the  PharmacoptBia  they  are  berries,  in  that  of 
botanists  they  are  termed  Galbtdi. 

About  twenty  species  are  known,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  followint^: 

1.  J.  Communit  (Common  Juniper).  This  is  a  common 
bush,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  are 
cgucave  and  glaucous  on  the  upper  side,  but  convex  and 
green  on  their  under,  and  with  blackish  fruit.  It  grows 
wild  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and,  as  is  said,  in 
North  America  also  end  the  north  of  India,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  plants  called  Juniper  by  traveller*  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  are  not  some  other  species.  Occa- 
sionally the  Juniuer  becomes  a  small  tree.  The  fruit  is 
used  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  gin, 
and  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  diuretic;  a  kind  of  wer 
called  genivreite  is  also  obtained  in  some  parts  of  France 
by  fermenting  it  with  barley.  Oil  of  Juniper,  obtained 
from  the  Galhuli,  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  . 
diuretics  in  doses  of  four  drops. 

2.  J.  Sabina  (the  Savin).  This  species  is  readilv  known 
from  the  last  by  its  leaves  being  small,  scale-like,  and  prestied 
close  to  the  stem,  besides  which,  its  fruit  is  a  light  bluish 
green.  It  forms  a  compact  gloomy-looking  bush,  in  some 
cases  spreading  near  the  ground,  in  others  acquiring  the 
stature  of  a  low  tree.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the  most  sterile 
soil,  and  ia  ftequently  met  with  in  this  eountiT  in  dirub- 
bwies.  Like  tne  common  Juniper,  it  is  a  diuretic  and 
uterine  stimulant,  but  is  so  powerful  that  its  use  ia  highly 
dangerous,  except  in  the  hands  of  regular  practitioners. 
It  ia  a  well-known  violent  emmenagogue.  Oil  of  Savin 
is  a  local  irritant,  producing  blisters  when  applied  to  the 
skin ;  taken  internally  it  is  drastic  and  emetia 

3.  J.  Virginiana  (the  red  cedar).  Notwithstanding  its 
popular  name  this  is  not  generally  the  plant  that  yields  the 
cedar  wood  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  pencil  manufac- 
turers, the  Bermuda  oedar  being  principally  so  employed, 
its  timber  however  is  of  great  excellence  and  durability.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Cedar  Island  in  Lake 
Champlain  as  bras  thesouthemsidBof  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo, 
chiefly  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  aea.  In  general  it  is 
a  lar^  oush ;  but  in  fhvourable  situations,  and  in  sudi  a 
climate  as  tlut  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  becomes  a  tree 
40  feet  high.  The  branches  of  this  species  are  erect,  the 
leaves  arranged  in  threes,  small,  scale-like,  and  but  little 
spreading ;  the  fruit  is  deep  blue,  covered  with  a  mealy 
reainous  powder.  A  great  many  fine  phmts  occur  in  tins 
country  ;  it  is  not  however  with  us  an  object  of  any  import' 
aaee  to  the  forester,  except  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

4.  /  Bermudiema  (the  Bermuda  red  cedar).  Vary  little 
Hnown  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequeaoe  ^  its  not  beecing 
the  climate  without  protection.  ^  Itiaajnative-ef^the  Bet- 
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■radas,  where  it  beoomet  a  lu^  tm^  with  a  soft  llragnnt 
wood,  the  value  of  which  in  >eU  hnown  from  its  uie  in 
eabine^wo^k  and  the  manufacture  of  pencils.  It  has,  when 
foung,  long  narrow  spreading  leaves  (jawing  in  threes,  but 
on  tiie  branches  of  old  trees  they  become  shorter,  are  placed 
in  fours,  and  thus  give  the  shoots  a  four-cornered  appearance. 

Of  the  other  jumpers,  /.  exeeUa  and  J.  Chinmuta  are  hand- 
some hardy  trees;  /.  Lunianica  (the  Ooa  cedar)  is  also  of 
great  beauty,  because  of  its  droopine^habit  and  light  grey 
fonnehes.  but  it  will  not  live  lon^  in  England  except  in  the 
warmest  of  the  southern  counties ;  and  /.  Pfiamcea  is  a 
handsome  bush :  the  others  are  of  little  moment. 

JU'NIUS,  FRANCISCUS.    There  are  two  learned 

gtrsons  of  this  name,  Aither  and  son.  The  father  was  a 
roteatant  minister  in  the  Low  Countries,  best  known  b^  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which 
be  was  assisted  by  Tremellius,  whence  it  it  usually  called 
the  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius.  He  became  professor 
of  theol^at  Leyden,  where  be  died  in  1603.  His  son,  the 
younger  Francis  Junius,  of  whom  we  are  principally  to 
speak,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589,  accompanied  his 
father  to  Leyden,  but  soon  relinquished  study  and  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
those  countries  in  16ti9  he  gave  up  arms,  and  betook  him- 
self to  literature  as  a  profession.  He  came  over  to  England 
in  1 6 1 0.  and  was  soon  entertained  as  his  librarian  by  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  a  nobleman  whose  name,  when- 
ever it  occurs,  is  found  associated  with  some  good  deed  con- 
nected with  the  higher  interests  of  man.  Junius  remained 
30  years  in  this  honourable  connection,  during  which  time, 
having  few  distractions  and  an  insatiable  appeUte  for  curious 
knowledge,  he  accumulated  vast  stores  of  information. 

The  mate  particular  direction  of  his  studies  was  towards 
the  northern  lai^i^es,  or  rather  the  various  dialecu  of 
that  great  languid  which  under  the  name  of  the  Gothic 
or  the  Teutonio  seems  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  remotest 
ages  by  the  people  who  inhabited  both  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
ne  owe  to  him  the  publication  of  bv  far  the  most  valuable 
relic  of  the  literature  of  the  people  who  spoke  this  lai^uage 
in  wtiat  may  be  called  its  purity,  a  version  of  the  gospels, 
commonly  called  Ulphilas'  Version,  and  the  manuscript 
which  contains  it,  'The  Silver  Codex.*  This  was  printed 
with  many  learned  notes  and  other  illustrations  in  1665. 
There  is  another  work  of  bis,  published  in  bis  lifetime,  on  the 
*  Painting  of  thp  Anttents,*  which  is  a  most  usefhl  hook : 
but  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  posthumous 
work,  not  printed  indeed  till  1743,  entitled  *  Etymologicum 
Anf^licanum,*  in  which  we  have  the  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  numerous  words  in  the  English  language,  relics  of 
the  lai^a^e  spoken  by  our  Saxon  progenitors,  conducted 
with  an  extraorainury  apparatus  of  the  knowledge  required 
in  such  an  undertaking.   It  was  much  used  by  Johnson. 

Junius  lived  to  his  cighty-ninth  year,  dying  in  1678,  at 
Windsor,  at  tho  house  of  liis  nephew  Isaac  Vossiua,  another 
of  the  great  names  in  the  Hat  of  the  really  learned.  He 
had  formed  a  most  valuable  collecttun  of  manuscripts,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  they  are 
now  amouE  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Librarv. 
JUNIIJ^'S  LETTERS.  [Fkancis,  Sie  PHtLiP.} 
JUNO,  a  Roman  divinit]*,  whose  attributes  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Grecian  Hera.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Kronus  and  Rhea,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ju- 
piter, the  goddess  of  marriage  and  childbirth,  and  the 
protectress  of  married  women.    Her  worship  was  of  very 

freat  antiquity  at  Argos  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eloponnesus.  The  Samians,  as  well  as  the  Spartans,  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  this  deity 
from  Argos  (Patu.,  iti.  13;  viL  4);  and  the  same  is  said  to 
havebeen  the  case  with  the  inhabitantsofEpidaurus,  ^gina, 
and  Byzantium  (Miiller*s  Dortang,  i.,  p.  410,  Eng.  traml.). 
Her  name  also  occurs  in  the  early  mythology  of  Corinth. 

The  two  most  celebrated  temples  of  Juno  were  at  Argos 
and  Samoa ;  the  latter  was  the  largest  temple  with  which 
Herodotus  was  acquainted  iHemt,  iil  60).  The  Samians 
themaelvea  denied  that  their  knowledge  of  this  deity  was 
derived  from  Argos,  and  asserted  that  she  was  born  in 
Samos.  (Anw.,  ni.  4.) 

The  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  worship  of  this  goddess.  She  was  f^ucr  tly 
represented  veiled  as  a  bride,  and  carried  in  processions, 
like  a  bride,  on  a  car.  Her  fevourite  birds  were  the 
tuokoo  nnd  peacock. 
Sbevuvonh^ednt  R«oe  with  the  epithets  Avniite 


upmidingover  marriage;  Xnema,  u  hringmg  eUUren 
to  we  Itgbt ;  and  Mon^  as  the  vramer,  to  wbom  a  tampla 
was  erei^ed  on  the  spot  where  the  house  (^Manlioa  Captti>- 
linus  stood  (Lip^  viu  28).    The  origin  of  the  name  Mometa 

is  given  by  Cicero  in  his  'De  Divinatione*  (l  45). 

JUNO,  the  third  in  <ffder  of  discovery  of  the  small  pla- 
net*, discovered  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804,  by  Professor 
Harding,  of  Gottingen.  This  excellent  astronomer,  who 
died  August  31,  1834, '  was  of  English  extraction,  and  bom 
at  Lauenburg  about  the  year  1763.  He  was  originally 
educated  for  the  Protestant  Church ;  but  having  l^ome 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Schroter,  he  was  gradually 
atiached  to  astronomy,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  its  practice  and  study.  Having  served  for 
several  yeara  as  assistant  to  Schroter,  he  becwne  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  univwsity  of  Gottingen  in  1805,  and 
retained  that  cbair  till  his  damiae,  whidi  catastrophe  waa 
hastened  by  exceaaive  grief  at  the  loss  of  bis  only  child,  a 
girl  of  fburteen  years  of  age.  The  name  of  this  amiaUe 
and  active  astronomer  will  m  known  through  all  ages  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  planet  Juno ;  and  he  compiled  the  most 
accurate  celestial  maps,  especially  of  those  parla  whan 
planets  may  be  expected  to  appear,  that  are  now  extant. 
{Royal  Attron.  Soc.  Annual  Report  for  1835.) 

It  was  while  engaged  in  accurate  and  extensive  observa- 
tion of  stars  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  of 
forming  a  zodiac  for  the  two  new  planets  of  Piazzi  and 
Olbers,  that  Harding  discovered  the  third ;  and  this  process 
gives  the  discovery  a  high  degree  of  merit.  [HanacHEL.} 
Tbe  planet  was,  as  in  other  cases,  first  supposed  to  tie  a 
star,  until  observation  of  it  on  two  or  three  suocaasive  nights 
pointed  ont  its  motion.  The  planet  itself  is  not  vi^rie  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  it  revolves  round  tbe  aun  in  ahout  1593 
days.  [AaraonoKY.] 

Etemmtt  of  Juno's  Orbit.  ■ 

Epoch  1842,  May,  29^  U>>  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Semlaxis  major  2-668947,  that  of  the  earlh  being  assumed 
as  the  unit. 

Excentricity  0*25581183. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  13*  2'  20"*  3. 
Long,  of  ascending  node  170°  56'  21"*  7)  From  the  mean 
Long,  of  perihelion    .      54  12  22  *  3  [  equinox  of  the 
Mean  longitude    .    .    250  50  18  *9l  Epoch. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  813"*76167. 

JU'PITER,  the  supreme  Roman  deity,  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Zeus,  appears  to  have  been  originally  an  ele- 
mental divinity,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  rain, 
snow,  lightning,  &c.  The  etymolc^-  of  the  name,  iud<^ 
pendent  of  other  considerations,  would  lead  us  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  since  Jupiter  was  originally  called  Jov-is  Pater,  or 
Dies-jHter,  or  Diu-piter,  the  Diu  becoming  softened  in  pro- 
nunciation into  ^1,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Latin  wmd 
A'urnur  has  becomeyourmi^.  Jupiter,  or  Dtupiter,  would 
therefore  mean  the  father  of  day  or  tbe  air;  the  first  part 
of  the  worn  contains  the  same  root  as  tbe  Latin  adverb 
diu  and  adjective  diu-mua.  This  is  also  probably  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Greek  Zcv-cand  AiF-^;  thot^h 
some  have  conjectured  with  considerable  probability  that 
Jov-is  and  Zeus  are  the  same  both  in  meaning  and  ety- 
mology as  tbe  Latin  word  deus.  Tliere  is  also  a  strikint' 
similarity,  thoi^h  probably  accidental,  between  tbe  word 
Jov-is  and  the  Hebrew  nunc  of  the  supreme  deity  (HVD- 

T 

If  there  were  any  doubt  respecting  the  original  meaning  of 
Ju-piter  and  Jov-is  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  those 
numerous  passages  in  Latin  authors  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  the  signification  of  air  (for  example,  Horace,  Od. 
1-25;  Cicero,  Dff  Ail/.  Deor.,  i.  15). 

Cicero  informs  us  (De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  21)  that  there 
were  three  deities  of  the  name  of  Jupiter:  one  the  son  of 
iSther ;  tbe  second,  the  son  of  Heaven ;  and  the  third,  the 
son  of  Saturn.  Tbe  last  was  worshipped  at  Rome  under 
various  names,  and  many  temples  were  erected  to  hia 
honour,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  waa  the  one  on  tbe 
Capitoline  Hill,  where  he  was  wonhipped  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxim  us. 

Tbe  Roman  poeta  attributed  to  Jupiter  the  same  power 
and  attributes  with  which  the  Greeks  invested  Zeus.  The 
Grecian  Zeus  vnis,  according  to  Homer,  the  son  of  Kronua 
ana  Rhea.  In  order  to  save  her  son  from  being  destroyed 
by  his  Iktbor,  Rhea  concealed  him  soon  after  his  birth  in  a 
cave  in 'Crete,  where  he  passed  tbTllrsI  ^xeaed  of  hta  lilb> 
Digitized  by  VjUOQ  iC 
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A*  Zeiu  grew  up^  Kroaoa  called  to  hut  aid  the  Titans,  in 
order  to  secure  his  dominioas  u;ain8t  his  ran;  hut^ey 
■ere  eventually  eonquerod,  and  wum  himself  dethroned 
by  tbe  youthftil  Zeui.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Zeus  is  re- 
lieseDied  as  the  supreme  rulei  of  the  heavens  and  the 
csrth;  and  though  suljeet  hims^f  to  the  degrees  of  fate, 
his  commands  cannot  be  disobeyed;  bis  wisdom  is  infioite, 
and  his  power  irresistible.  His  wife  was  Hera  (Juno),  and 
tbeir  children  Hephsstus  (Vulcan)  and  Ares  (Mars).  His 
worship  was  widely  diffused  throughout  Greece. 

Ju)nter  was  usually  represented  as  seated  on  an  ivory 
doone,  with  a  sceptre  in  nis  left  band  and  a  thunderbolt  in 
hii  right.  The  eagle,  his  fiivourite  bird,  was  generally 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  throne. 

JUPITER,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  planets,  the  I 
li^st  of  oU  the  bodies,  except  the  sun,  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Tbe  astronomical  history  of  this  planet  (or  of  any 
other,  except  tiie  nswly-diseoTered  small  plaheU)  is  so 
eoo^tletely  entangled  in  that  of  the  progress  of  astronomy 
in  genenu  and  pure  matbematics.  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  any  separation.  In  tbe  article  Gravitation 
will  be  found  the  most  remarkable  points  of  what  an  astro- 
Domer  would  call  the  theory  of  Jupiter,  meaning  the  ex- 
planation of  his  motions  by  means  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
We  shall  here  conSne  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  the 
dements  of  the  planet's  motion,  and  that  of  the  satellites. 
[AnBOHOirT ;  Galileo.]  See  also  Baily's  '  Astronomical 
TsUes  and  Formuln,'  and  Sir  J.  Herschel's  '  Astronomy.* 

Tbe  figure  of  Jupiter  is  sufficiently  oblate  to  appear  of  a 
■nsibly  spheroidal  form  in  a  moderate  telescope;  the 
axis  of  revolution  being  to  tbe  equatorial  diameter  in  the 
pn^rtion  of  167  to  177.  The  apparent  equatorial  diameter 
nnes  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  being 
36''*74,wbea  the  planet  is  at  its  mean  distance  ftom  the 
earth.  The  real  equatorial  diameter  is  10*86  times  that  of 
theearthfOr  upwards  of  86,000  miles.  It  is  nearly  1300  times 
IS  large  as  the  earth,  and  its  mean  density  is  nearly  the  same 
IS  that  of  the  sun,     about  one  quarter  of  that  of  the  earth. 

The  mass  of  Jupiter,  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  the 
preset,  was  supposed  to  be  to  that  of  the  sun  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  to  2141 ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  various 
■stionomers,  concluding  with  those  of  Mr.  Airy  contained 
in  the  late  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Astronomical 
Society,  make  it  somewhat  greater.  Mr.  Airy's  result  is 
lhat  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  to  tliat  of  the  sun  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  1046 '  77,  or  2  to  2094  nearly. 

The  planet  revoWes  on  its  axis  in  9i>  55*  49>*7,  and  the 
inclination  of  its  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  3"  5'  SO''.  Its 
li^  and  heat  are  to  those  of  the  earth  ,as  37  to  1000. 

Elements  qfthe  Orbit  qf  JupiUr. 
Bpoch  1799,  December  31,  12'>  mean  astronomical  time 
It  Paris. 

Scmiaxis  major  5*20115924,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
Muned  as  tbe  unit 

Bnentrieity '0481621 ;  its  secular  increase  (or  increase  in 
IM years)  *0001594. 

IndmatkMi  of  the  othit  to  the  eeliptio  1"  18'  58" ;  its  s«- 
nilar  diminution  23''. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  eauinox  of  the  epoch  (I.)  of 
the  ascending  node  98*  25'  44"'90;  its  secular  increase 
(combined  with  the  precession)  3480" ;  (2.)  of  the  perihelion 
U"  V  38"'  26 ;  iu  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre> 
cession)  5710" ;  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean)  81*  52'  19"-33. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365^  days  109256"*59  ;  sidereal 
'VTolution  4332 '58482 12  mean  solar  days. 

The  fonr  satellites  of  Jupiter  appear  to  revolve  on  axes, 
each  in  the  time  of  its  revolution  round  the  planet,  in  the 
i^UDe  mauncr  as  our  moon.  The  elements  of  their  orbits 
"R  Bs  folhnrs  (Baily,  Astron.  Tablet  and  Formulee') :  the 
units  of  time,  length,  and  mass  being  the  earth's  mean 
Mv  day,  the  planet's  equatorial  semidiameter.  and  the 
l>Iiitet's  mass. 
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^Ihe  fittt  satellite  has  no  sensible  exoentridW,  and  its 
orbit  is  very  nearly  indeed  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  equatw. 
The  second  has  no  sensible  exeentrieity ;  the  inclination  of 
its  wbit  to  the  planet^  eauator  is  under  half  a  minute,  and 
its  nodes  have  a  retrograae  revolution  of  about  thirty  years. 
The  third  has  a  small  but  very  variable  exeentricifrf,  and 
the  line  of  apsides  has  a  direct  but  variable  motion.  The 
inclination  of  its  orbit  is  under  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and 
the  nodes  make  a  retrograde  revolution  in  about  142  yeais^ 
The  fourth  has  a  sreater  exeentrieity,  and  the  direct  mean 
motion  of  its  apsides  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  degree 
per  annum.  Tbe  nodes  made  by  ite  orbit  with  that  of  the 
planet  have  a  direct  motion  of  4|  minutes  per  annum,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  that  of  Jupiter  is  3*  nearly. 
Sir  J.  Herschel  gives  as  the  mean  apparent  diameter  of  Uie 
planet  and  sateuites S8"'327.  l"'l05,  o'  -911,  l"-488.  and 
1"*  273:  and  as  the  diameter  in  mile^  87,000,  2508,  2068, 
3377,  2890. 

In  consequence,  of  the  smallness  of  the  angle  by  which 
Jupiter's  equator  is  indined  to  the  ediptie,  ana  of  tbe  near- 
ness of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  to  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor, all  the  satellites,  except  the  fourth,  which  sometimes 
escapes,  undergo  one  eclipse  once  in  eveiy  revolution. 
Since  [&clips^  this  is  caused  by  the  entry  of  the  satellite 
into  Jupiter's  shadow,  the  eclipse  is  independent  of  the 
earth's  position,  and  the  observation  can  certainly  be  made, 
unless  Jupiter  be  too  near  to  the  sun.  It  is  found  that  an 
immersion  or  emersion  is  not  visible,  generally  speaking, 
unless  Jupiter  be  as  much  as  8°  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  as  much  as  8"  below  iL  It  nevta*  happens  that  both 
the  imnienion  and  emersion  can  be  observed,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  satellite,  and  rarely  in  that  of  the  second ;  though 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  third  and  fourth,  ^e  reason  is,  that 
the  planet  itself  always  hides  a  part  of  its  own  shadow,  and 
the  first  satdlito  is  so  near  the  planet  that  it  must  either 
enter  or  leave  the  shadow  behind  the  planet'  which  also 
happens,  for  tbe  most  part,  in  the  case  of  the  second  satel- 
lite. Before  the  planet  is  in  opposition  its  shadow  is  on  the 
western  side  of  the  planet,  and  after  opposition  on  the 
eastern ;  while  before  the  opposition  immersions  only  are 
visible,  and  after  opposition  emersions,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  and  second  satellites.  Tbe  eclipses  of  the  four  several 
satellites  last  about  2},  2|,  3A,  and  4i  hours,  one  time  with 
another.  For  the  use  of  t!  lese  eclipsea  in  determining 
Longitude,  see  that  word. 

When  Jupiter  is  in  or  very  near  opposition,  the  planet  itsel. 
hides  its  own  shadow  entirelv,  so  that  both  immersion  into 
and  emersion  out  of  the  shadow  may  be  invisible  from 
the  inteiposition  of  the  planet ;  so  that  we  then  have  the 
eclipse  of  an  eclipse.  And  when  the  satdlite  passes  between 
the  sun  and  tbe  planet,  its  shadow  may  throw  a  spot  on  the 
planet  into  darkness,  which  spot  will  appear  to  past  over* 
the  disc  of  the  planet.  Lastljr,  a  satellite  may  pass  be- 
tween  tbo  planet  and  the  earth,  in  which  case  it  is  seen 
sometimes  as  a  bright  and  sometimes  as  a  dark  spot.  The 
times  of  all  these  appearances  are  predicted  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac 

JURA,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  district  of  Ista 
and  shire  of  Argyle,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sound  of 
Jura,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Isla.  Its  greatest  length 
is  leas  than  thirty  miles,  and  its  average  width  about  seven 
miles,  being  comprised  between  the  latitudes  of  55"  SO'  and 
56"  10'  north,  and  between  the  longitudes  5"  45' and  6*  5' 
west.  The  ishind  is  a  continuous  mountain  range,  eHevated 
towards  the  south  into  five  distinct  uomls,  of  which  the 
three  principal  are  called  the  Paps,  ana  rise  to  the  height  of 
1083  feet.  The  flat  land  lies  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  and  is  estimated  at  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  entire  surface :  the  rest  consists  of  tracte  of  mountain 
pasture,  intersected  by  many-  mountain  torrents,  and 
scarcely  inhabited.  Besides  the  great  inlet  of  Loch  Tarbet, 
the  coast  line  is  indented  with  several  bays  and  har- 
bours, the  chief  of  which  are  Small  Isles  and  Lowland- 
man's  Bay,  On  the  western  shore  are  found  large  quan- 
tities of  fine  sand,  which  is  much  in  request  in  the  ma- 
nuikcture  of  glass.  Large  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goate  are  fed 
upon  the  mountains,  where  also  may  be  seen  occasionally 
red  deer,  groiue,  and  other  game.  This  island,  wUh  those 
of  Collonsay,  Scarba,  Oronsay,  and  Ave  other  i^es,  consti- 
tute tbe  parish  of  Jura,  wluch,  in  1831,  contained  1312 
inhabitants,  the  greater  mrt  of  whom  were  employed  in 
flshino.  (MacCuUoeh's  Jiighltmd*  ;  BeauUsf  ^^eotlaml  i 
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JURA,  »  depertnent  in  the  eastern  pirt  of  France,  on 
tbe  fW>ntier  toward  Svitzerland.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Haute  Saftne ;  on  the  north-east 
by  that  of  Doubs ;  on  the  east  by  Switzerland ;  on  the  south 
by  the  department  of  Ain ;  on  the  west  that  of  SaAne  et 
Ixrire ;  and  on  Uw  north-west  by  that  of  Cdte  d'Or.  The 
neatest  length  is  from  north  to  south,  from  the  bank  of  the 
CKgnon  near  its  junction  with  the  Sadne,  to  that  of  the  Ain 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Valoux,  72  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of 
the  Seille,  where  it  touches  the  firontier,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nozeroy,  about  4)  miles.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment is  estimated  at  252  square  French  leagues,  or  1927 
square  English  miles,  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish county  of  Northumberland.  The  population  by  the 
census  of  IB.11  was  312,504.  by  that  of  1836,  313,355,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  five  years  of  2831 ;  and  giving  {in  1836) 
164  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  density  of  population 
the  department  is  just  equal  to  the  aver^  of  France,  and 
superior  to  the  English  eounty  with  which  we  have  com- 
pared it  Lons-Ie-Sannier,  the  chief  town,  is  in  46"  40'  N. 
fat.  and  5°  S3  E.  long.,  214  miles  in  a  straight  line  south- 
east of  Paris,  or  241  miles  hr  Frovins,  Troyes,  Dgon,  and 
D61e. 

The  southern  end  eastern  parts  of  the  department 
are  mountainous;  the  northern  and  western  are  more 
level.  The  Jura  Mountains  traverse  the  department  and 
form  three  ridges  of  different  elevations  running  from  north- 
east to  south-west  The  loftiest  summits,  lymg  along  the 
Swiss  frontier,  have  an  avenge  elevation  of  nearly  4000 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  six  months  in  the  year : 
they  present  no  soil  capable  of  cultivation.  The  second 
ridge,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  fcvests  and  thickets 
of  pine,  juniper,  and  box,  has  some  fertile  valleys  and  pa^ 
ture  grounds.  The  lowest  ridge  is  covered  with  stnl  eveiy- 
wfaere  of  good  quality,  and  increasing  in  depth  and  fertility 
as  it  approaches  the  plain,  which  oeeupies  the  xeit  of  the 
department. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhdne:  and  the  principal  streams  are  the  Oiffnon,  the 
Doubs,  and  the  Se^e,  effluents  of  the  Sa6ne,  which  joins  the 
Rhdne  at  Lyon ;  and  the  Ain,  which  falls  into  the  Rh6ne 
several  miles  above  that  city.  The  Oignon  flows  for  a  few 
miles  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  department,  which 
it  separates  from  that  of  Haute  Sadne.  The  Douhs  flows 
through  the  northern  partof  the  department  inasouth-west 
direction  past  Ddle. 

The  Seille,  which  nses  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Jure, 
near  the  centre  of  the  department,  waters  the  western  side. 
The  Ain  rises  just  in  the  southern  pert  of  the  department 
amid  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  not  ftr  from  St.  Claude, 
*  and  flows  first  north,  then  west,  and  then  south  into  the 
department  of  Ain.  None  of  the  rivers  of  the  department 
are  iiavigsj>le  except  the  Ain  for  about  seven  or  eight  miles. 
There  is  one  canal,  that  which  unites  the  Rh6ne  and  the 
Rhine,  about  25  mUes  of  which  are  in  the  department.  It 
passes  from  the  Sadne  to  the  valley  of  the  Doubs  near  Ddle, 
and  follows  the  course  of  tliat  valley  into  the  department  of 
Doubs. 

The  principal  road  in  the  department  is  that  from  Paris 
by  Dijon  to  Geneva.  It  enters  the  department  on  the  north 
side  between  Auxonne  (dep.  of  Cdte  d'Or)  and  Ddle,  passes 
through  Ddle,  Mont-sous- Vaudrey,  Poligny,  Montrond, 
Champagnole,  Maison  Neuve,  St.  Laurent,  Morey,  Les 
Ronsses,  and  La  Valtay :  between  these  last  two  townij  it 
crosses  a  part  of  Switierland,  and  beyond  Ia  Valtay  enters 
the  department  of  Ain.  A  branch  of  this  road  runs  to  Lons- 
le-Saunier,  and  rfijoins  the  high  road  at  St  Laurent;  other 
branches  lead  to  Arbois  and  Salins ;  roads  lead  flrom  Ddle 
and  Lons-le-Saunier  to  other  towns  in  this  and  the  nei^- 
bouring  departments.  The  ^gregate  length  of  the  govern- 
ment roads  is  206  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  out 
of  repair,  and  one-sixth  unfinished,  leaving  only  one-sixth 
in  a  fit  state  iur  use.  The  Routes  D^partementales  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  338  miles,  all,  except  seven  miles  of 
unfinished  road,  iu  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and  paths 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  3600  miles.  The  de- 
partment would  be  rather  better  fUmished  with  roads  than 
the  average  of  the  dep&rtments.  if  they  wwe  kept  in  proper 
repHT. 

Tbe  nwth-westem  pnitien  of  the  departme^  is  oocnpied 
Vy  the  itrala  above  the  chalk;  ttie  rest  of  the  department 
by  the  atnta  between  the  chalk  uA  die  bow  md  or  ridlfer- 


ous  sandstone:  the  chalk  formation  itself  does  not  appeal 
to  occupy  any  part  of  the  surface.  (Carte  Physique  el  Mi' 
n^raiogimu  de  France ;  At/at  to  Malte  Brun's  Predi  ek 
Giofrapnie.)  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are 
conrndnable.  Many  iron-mines  arc  worked ;  lead  and  eoal 
are  found,  but  not  worked,  and  there  are  some  traeos  ot 
gold.  Various  species  of  marble  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  and  alamster,  are  quarried;  also  litbographie 
stones.  Peat  is  dug;  and  there  are  several  brine  apringst 
the  water  of  the  ^ngs  of  Salini  yields  15  per  eent  in 
wraght  of  salt 

The  climate  of  the  department  varies  materially  in  dUb^ 
ent  parts,  arcording  to  the  elevation  of  the  sioAoe.  In  ge- 
neral the  winters  erelong,  owing  to  the  snow  which  remains 
on  the  mountains  till  April;  and  the  temperature,  even  in 
the  plains,  is  colder  than  the  latitude  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect The  spring  is  short  and  the  summer  hot ;  the  air, 
which  in  the  plain  is  moist  and  rlose,<is  fresh  and  pure  on 
the  lower  slopes,  and  dry  and  keen  in  the  higher  ridges, 
where  the  seasons  an  redueed  to  two,  a  winter  of  eight 
months  and  a  summer  of  ftmr. 

The  agricultural  produce  is  aulReient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  department.  The  harvests  in  the  plain  an  very 
abundant  and  consist  of  wheat  ry^>  l>uckwheat,  and  maix«. 
On  the  lower  hills  they  consist  of  barley,  oats,  maise ; 
seed  is  also  grown  here.  In  the  higher  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  there  is  any  cultivation,  the  crops  are  very 
scanty ;  some  barley  and  oats,  and,  in  favourable  spots,  a 
little  wheat  and  hemp,  ara  grown.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  quantity  of 
wine  produced  is  greater  than  the  consumption.  It  is 
chiefly  white  wine,  and  is  of  good  quality ;  tnat  of  Arbois 
is  creaming  and  sparkling,  like  champagne.  The  walnut  is 
raised  on  the  lower  hills.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  ccu- 
sidenbte:  the  principal  tomta  are  that  of  Chaux,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  department  between  the  Oignon  and 
the  Loue ;  and  the  contiguous  forests  of  Moydo^  Arbob, 
and  Poligny,  in  the  centre  of  the  department  The  trees 
are  (^iefly  the  pine  and  the  oak. 

The  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  great,  especially  of  cows. 
The  butter  is  very  good,  snd  much  cheese  is  made.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  comparatively  small:  the  long-woollod 
English  sheep  nave  however  been  lately  introduced,  and 
with  good  success.  Horses  are  tolerably  numerous,  and 
some  mules  are  bred.  Poultry  and  bees  are  objects  of 
considerable  attention,  especially  bees  in  the  mountain 
country,  where  they  yield  excellent  honey.  The  forests 
yield  eame  and  wild  animals,  including  the  wild  hoar,  the 
wolf,  tne  fallow-deer,  and  a  few  roebuots;  and  the  riven 
and  lakes  abound  witii  fish,  enwdaUy  exeellmt  crayfish. 

The  dq>artaient  is  divided  mto  four  arrondisaeaenta,  as 
follows : — 

Ans  In       hpolt'  Cna- 
AirondineBaat.         UtiMUaa.        iq-  mllra.  tiou  In  ISM.  tnaoM. 

Lons-le-Saunier  W.  &  S.W.  596  107.690  207 

Poligny  ...          E.  482  80,672  149 

St.  Claude  .    .         S.E.  405  32,333  82 

Ddle     ...          N.  444  74,640  1  37 

1927       315,355  575 

It  is  divided  into  thirQr-two  cantons,  or  diatricU  under  a 

justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lons^e-Saunier  ara  Lons-le- 
Saunier  on  the  Vaille  (population  in  1836,  7684);  Oj^let. 
near  the  Valouze  (pop.  1928  town,  2367  whole  oommunoX 
St  Amour,  in  the  south-western  comer  at  the  department 
(pop.  1957  town,  8595  whole  communeX  Soelliires,  on  the 
&ene,  a  feeder  of  the  Seille ;  Bletterand.  Arlay,  and  CbA- 
teau  C3)&Ion,  op  or  near  the  Seille ;  Ck>nli^  on  the  Vaille ; 
Clairvaux,  on  the  Drouene,  a  feeder  of  the  Ain ;  Cousance, 
on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Solnan,  a  tributary  of  the  Seille 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  department  of  Sadne  and  Loire ; 
Grigny  and  St  Julieo,  on  the  Suran,  a  feeder  of  the  Ain : 
and  Arinthaux,  or  Arintfaod,  near  the  Valouse. 

Lons-le-Saunier,  the  capital  of  the  department,  took  its 
rise  in  the  fourth  century  from  the  salt-works,  which  are  still 
of  great  importance.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  thsee 
small  streams  in  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  ^y  vineyards. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  on  the  parade,  a  fine 
hospital,  capable  of  accunmodating  a  hundred  and  lU^ 

{latients,  and  the  nlt-works.  There  are  neat  foimtaina,  a 
ibraiy.  a  muaeum,  a  hirii-sohool,  a4)ieatre^  and  an  agrieol- 
*M—i  Hiai^v.   IiiMia  leiBaiinier  ia  nnsnDf^lmlBfaiaf  dImm 
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«f  tnda  in  th»  d^artment:  a  miuidenble  qunti^  of 
fptr,  cmtd-board,  Irather,  cheese,  and  iroa  is  manuActured 
m  thm  town  or  neighbourhood.  At  St  Amour  several  fes- 
tmlt  and  usages,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest 
antiquily,  are  still  obMrved.    Arintluiux  is  built  on  the  site 

an  antient  Gaulish  temple.  Clairraux  was  formerly  ce- 
lebrated for  its  abbey.  [Ci.AiaTAnx.j  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  considerable  inm-worki,  where  nails  are  manufac- 
'ured  by  machinery. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Foligny  are,  Policy,  on  t^e 
Glantine  (population,  in  1836^6492),  Arbois,  near  the 
source  of  the  Vieille,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Cuisance  (pop. 
6464  town.  6741  whole  commuue),  Salins.  on  the  Furieuse 
(pa^  5799  town.  65.54  whole  eommune),  and  Noseroy.  on  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Ain. 

Polign;^  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  sonqe  note  in  the 
tatter  yttnud  of  the  Roman  emjore,  and  is  perhaps  the  Cas- 
tnim-Olinum  of  the  NoUtia  Imperii,  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
Poligny  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bour- 
g^ue.  This  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  adorned 
with  several  fountains,  which  contribute  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  hosiery,  nails, 
earthenware,  and  tixrnery  wares  in  wood  and  metal.  The 
environs  of  the  town  are  rich  in  monuments  of  antiquity  : 
among  thetn  are  two  druidical  ston^  which  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  surrounding  peasantry  still  supposes  to  revolve 
on  their  centres  at  the  yearly  celebration  of  the  midnight 
nasB.  There  are  the  remains  of  vast  Roman  buildings, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  Arbois  is  a  handsome 
town,  the  inhabitantB  of  which  manu&cturs  ptwer  ai^ 
poreelun.  The  town  has  many  relies  ^of  GauUah  and 
Roman  buildings,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aiiti'ent  castle  of  the 
middle  agea.  Large  quantities  of  vt^tables  and  flowers 
are  grown  round  Arbois.  The  wine  has  been  noticed 
already.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Picbegru.  Salins  owes 
its  name  and  prosperity  to  its  brine~sprinn,  which  were 
well  known  as  early  as  tne  sixth  century.  This  town  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  aji.  1825.  The  hospi- 
tal, the  higb-school,  and  the  salt-works  were  almost  the  only 
buildings  that  escaped  destruction,  except  in  the  suburlM, 
which  were  not  injured.  The  loss  in  houses  and  furniture 
was  estimated  at  300,000^  Subscriptions  were  opened  all 
over  France,  and  above  80,000/.  was  promptly  subscribed: 
the  inhabitants  energetically  betook  themselves  to  the  re- 
bnildii^g  of  the  town;  by  day  they  worked  at  tdearing 
away  the  nuns,  and  at  night  they  assembled  in  one  at  the 
rooms  of  the  higfa-seheol  to  receive  instructions  from  a 
fallow-townsman,  a  soldier  who  bad  been  educated'  in  the 
Polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  in  those  principles  of  geometri- 
cal and  mechanical  science  which  would  enable  them  to 
rebuild  their  houses  in  the  easiest  and  most  economical 
manner.   Salins  was  rebuilt ;  a  wide  street,  with  a  foot- 

CLTement,  an  unusual  tbtna;  in  France,  extends  the  whole 
Bgth  of  the  town,  and  tttpre  are  fountains  in  the  open 
•pacei,  of  simple  construction,  but  in  gftod  taste.  The 
houses  are  well  huilt.  £ialins  is  walled  and  defended  by 
two  forts.  Fort  St.  Andri  and  Fort  Behn. 

In  the  arxondissement  of  St,  Claude  are  St.  Oaude,  on 
the  Bienne  (pop.  in  1836,  5238),  Moyrans,  near  the  Ain, 
and  MocM,  n«ar  the  Bienns^  on  a  torrent  «b11^  the  B^ef  de 
la  CbaQlab  which  flows  into  that  nver.  St.  Qande  is  de- 
scribed elsowhae.  [C^UDK,  St.]  Mores  is  io  a  bng  defile 
of  the  JoriH  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  the  requisite  width 
for  the  street  and  the  houses  that  skirt  it  on  each  side, 
behind  which  the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  1200  feet.  Brass-wire,  pins,  cloek^  watdies, 
and  roasting-jacks  are  made  here. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  DiA»  are  Ddle  (pop.  in  1830, 
10,137)|  and  Rochefort,  on  the  Doubs;  and  Cnaussin  on 
the  Dnrain.  Ddle  is  described  elsewhere.  [D&lb.]  The 
othar  two  towns  are  unimportant. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  There  are  several  iron-works.  Wrought 
sod  east  iron  and  steel  are' manufactured:  nails  and  heavy 
inm  goods  an  made.  Clooks  and  watches,  speetacle-fVaOies, 
and  roasting-jacks  are  made  at  Moree,  Foneine  le  Etaut, 
sod  Fkmeine  le  Bas,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Poligny.  In 
the  mmdissement  of  St.  Claude,  turnery  warea^  And  toys  in 
imy»  buM^  box,  and  other  woods,  horn,  &c  are  made.  At 
Sept  lifmee^  in  the  same  arrondissement,  five  hundred  per- 
Bousuawg^B^d  u  the  maoulkcture  of  artificial  geins.  The 
attwc  maiifcataiw  of  tbo  d^paibnent  an  oBtton  stockings 


hata,  ooatie  linens,  chamois  and  other  lea^uTi  papet.  bnn^yi 
glue,  mineral  acids,  soap,  &&  The  chief  exports  tonslst  n 
the  above-mentioned  articles,  especially  iron  goods,  toys, 
and  watches ;  wine,  timber,  and  deals ;  horses  for  Uie  ca- 
valry, and  horned  cattle.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants 
emi^te  yearly  to  other  parts  of  France,  and  follow  tha 
calling  of  lime-burners,  plasterers,  hemp-dressers,  and  cur- 
riers ;  returning  home  at  the  time  of  harvest 

This  department  forms  the  diocese  of  St.  Claude,  the 
bishop  of  which  la  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon 
et  Vienne ;  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Our  Royale,  and 
the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Univeraitaire  of  Besancon,  and 
is  comprehended  in  the  sixth  miUtary  division,  of  wnich  the 
head-quarters  are  at  BesBn^on.  It  returns  four  tnembers  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  the  third  in 
France.  Of  Uie  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census 
of  1 828-39,  seventy-tluee  in  every  hundred  could  read  and 
write. 

This  department  formed  f>art  of  the  territory  of  the  Se- 
quani,  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  great  Celtic  stock. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  made  put  of  the  province  of 
Maxima  Sequanorum,  a  subdivision  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
or  (^Itica.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Franks ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  made 
part  of  the  province  ofthe  county  of  Boureogne,  or  FraAche 
C3omte.  rEk>UBeoaMx;BuitouirDtANi;  Franca.  Fban<sb 

COMPTE.] 

JURA  MOUNTAINS.  The  ranee  of  elevated  ground 
to  which  this  name  peculiarly  applies  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchfitet  and  may  be  described  as 
a'  broad  limestone  ridge,  swelling  at  several  points  (p  more 
than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Mont  DSle.  north-west 
of  Creneva,  is  about  5500  fiset,  and  the  Mont  Reculet,  «est 
of  Geneva,  is  atill  higher.  If  to  this  region  we  give  the 
name  of  the  'Swiss  Jura,'  the  continuation  of  the  same 
limestone  country  though  Suabia  and  Franconia  will  be 
properly  distinguished  aa  the  '  German  Jura,*  rising  in  the 
Rauhe  Alp,  near  Ulm.  to  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
gmeral  direction  of  these  calcareous  mountains  is  north- 
eastward, but  in  Franconia  it  changes  to  a  northward 
course  }  their  boundaries  are  little  sinuous ;  their  breadth 
averages  about  20  miles,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Bamberg 
to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  the  length  exceeds  400  miles. 
In  a  south-westward  direction  similar  limestone  rocks  extend 
to  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  about  140  miles  farther,  mak- 
ing the  whole  ranjm  o'  the  Jura  and  its  physically  related 
Kxks  about  iso  miles.  . 

Nearly  parallel  to  the  Swiss  and  Crerman  Jura  6n  the 
south,  calcareous  rocks,  belonging  to  the  same  geological 
era,  range  in  front  of  the  primary  rocks  of  the  Alps,  from 
Chainbery  to  Vienna,  more  than  500  miles;  ahd  similar 
ranges  of  the  same  strata  occupy  the  risht  side  of  the  Safjne 
and  the  left  of  the  Meurtbe  and  Moselle,  and  connect 
themselves  with  the  oolites  Which  encircte  the  basin  of 
Paris.  Thus  the  Helvetic  Jura  occupies  a  nearly  central 
position  with  respect  to  an  immense  and  ramified  system 
of  elevated  limestone  districts,  all  helongifig  to  one  geolo- 
gical system;  and  hence  it  has  become  tiie  almost  univeN 
sal  practice  of  the  continental  geologists  to  designate  that 
series  of  rocks  by  the  title  of  the  '  Jura  formatioi^*  which 
corresponds  exaotly  to  the  'oolitic  system*  of  our  general 
table.  [Geoloot.} 

The  mountains  of  the  German,  Swiss,  and  French  Jnr% 
regarded  in  a  general  point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  en* 
closing  between  their  ranges  an  immense  basin,  which  con- 
tains ihn  ereater  portion  of  Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  the 
whole  of  Alsace,  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  itesse.  Against 
this  enclosed  region  the  oolitic  ranges  present  bold  and 
abrupt  descents,  while  toward  ^the  exterior  the  sdopes  are 
gentle.  The  chalk  formation  partially  surrounds  the  Jura 
ranges  on  the  French  and  German  sideai'but  in  the  interior 
of  the  basin  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  Oe  found,  and  Von 
Buch  believes  that  the  Jura  Mountains  stood  up  amid  the 
waters  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  creta- 
ceous system  of  rocks,  nearly  as  we  may  suppose  the  oond 
reef  of  New  ifolland  Would  appear  if  elevated  hy  subter- 
ranean forces.  {VerhandluTtgeii  der  Konigl.  Akaaemie  der 
Pfi$*entchnfteti  at  Berlin,  1838.)  M.  Boue  had  previously 
recognised  the  antiquity  of  the  elevation  of  the  German 
Jura,  in  (Jiacussing  the  characters  of  the  Bavarian  tertiary 
region.  iPtocttsdings  qf  the  Geological  Society  LandcMt 
1 830.)  And  U.  B.  de  Beaumm^  from 
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pUtbn  of  the  pheuomeiui  on  the  line  of  the  JTura  Moun- 
tains, adopted  the  conclusion  that  from  the  Cevennes 
through  the  Sviss  and  German  Jura,  perhaps  even  to  the 
Srzg^in^  dislocations  of  considerable  importance  oc- 
curred.  ranging  north-east  and  south-vest,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  oolites  and  before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk. 
{Sur  let  Rivolutioru  du  GUjAg^  in  Annalet  dSw  Seieneet 
Naturellet,  1827.) 

Von  Buch  observes  that  the  Swiss,  Suabian,  and  Fran- 
eonian  diraiont  of  the  Jura  Mounttuns  have  each  their 
peculiar  charaeters.  In  the  Swiss  Jura  the  strata  are 
thrown  up  at  h«h  angles  of  eleratbn,  and  eonsequently 
(brm  long  extenwd  ridges  and  chains ;  the  Suabian  region 
ia  formed  of  roelu  which  Ue  in  regular  and  nearly  horizontal 
layers,  and  constitute  an  extended  and  uniform  plateau ; 
in  Franconia  dolomite  abounds,  and  crowns  the  heights  with 
picturesque  rocks,  resembling  the  towera  and  pinnacles  of 
ruined  castles.  The  mineral  composition  of  the  Jura 
ranges  is  everywhere  similar ;  and,  when  minutely  ana- 
lyzed,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  series  of  terms  seve- 
rally comparable  to  the  larger  divisions  of  the  oolitic  series 
of  England  and  Normandy. 

According  to  M.  Thurman,  1832  (DelaBeche's3fanua/), 
the  central  part  of  the  Jura  (at  Porentruy)  contains— 

Fine  oolites  and  compact  limestones,  equivalent  to  the 

*  Portland  oolite.' 

Maria  and  murly  Ifanestone^  equivalent  to  *  Kimmeridge 
clay.* 

Compact  oolitic  and  coralline  limestones,  equivalent  to 

the 'Oxford  oolite,' Sec. 
Marl^and  sandy  limestones*  equivalent  to  the  'ealeareous 

gnL* 

Blue  marls,  limestones,  ferruginous  oolite,  equivalent  to 

*  Oxibrd  clsy.' 

Oolitic  shelly  limestones,  sandy  limestones  and  marls, 
equivalent  to  the  *  Cornbnuh  and  forest  marble'  groups. 

Fine-grained  oolite,  equivalent  to  the  '  Bath  great  oolite.' 

Marls  and  calcareous  beds,  equivalent  to  the  'Fullers* 
earth.' 

Oolite,  partly  ferruginoua,  equivalent  to  the  '  inferior 
oolite.' 

Micaceous  sandstones  and  marl*,  equivalent  to  the  *  sand 

below  inferior  oolite.* 
Lias. 

This  coincides  very  nearly  with  M.  Thirria's  notice  of 
the  series  in  Haute  SaOne. 

According  to  M.  Bou£  (1830),  the  German  Jura  contains 
the  subdivisions  of  the  oolitic  series  from  the  lias  upward  to 
the  cornbrash.  He  thus  includes  in  the  Bath  oolitic  fonna- 
tion  [Gbology]  the  dolomitic  limestones  of  Franconia,  and 
the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen,  even  more  celebrated 
for  their  numerous  tortoises,  Pierodactyli,  fishes,  Crustacea, 
ammonites,  belemnites,  insects,  alge,  and  other  fossils,  than 
the  supposed  equi\-dent  beds  of  Stones&eld. 

On  tnese  points  M.  Bou6  appears  to  be  supported  by 
Mr.  Murehison  (Geol.  Proceedingt,  1831);  Von  Buch  re- 
gards the  dolomites  and  lithographic  slates  as  constituting 
a  distinct  upper  band  of  the  '  Jura  formation*  (correspond- 
ing to  the  Oxford  and  Portland  oolites),  and  some  of  the 
highest  layers  of  this  group,  full  of  Diottras  and  Nerinea 
(as  in  Haute  Safine),  have  been  recently  followed  by  him 
over  the  whole  northern  inclination  of  the  Suabian  Jura. 
('  Verhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin.') 

VonDechen's  opinion  on  this  subject  appears  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Von  Buch ;  and  the  researches  of  Ck>unt 
Munster  and  Goldfuss  on  the  organic  remains  may  be  quoted 
in  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  (German  Jura,  like  that  of 
the  Swiss  finontier,  contains  the  equivalents,  more  or  less 
developed,ofthewholeEnglishoolitiBseries;  and  we  are  en- 
oouraged  to  hope  that  a  eareftil  comparison  of  the  limestone 
ranges  which  Wder  the  Alps  ana  extend  into  Dalmatia 
will  determine,  more  exactly  tnan  we  now  know,  the  zelatioQ 
which  th^  bear  to  the  'Jura  tenontion*  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  determinaUon  of  the  geological  epoch  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Jura  ranges  to  constitute  dry  land  is  important, 
especially  in  reference  to  two  phenomena  which  .are  wit- 
nessed in  these  mountains,  vis.  the  ossiferous  caverns  of 
Franconia,  and  the  dispersion  of  erratic  blocks  firom  the 
High  Alps.  The  opinion  of  John  Hunter  (Dr.  Travers's 
Oration  to  the  College  qf  Surgeons,  1838),  that  the  caverns 
of  the  district  of  Muggendocf  were  filled  by  beats  which 


voluntoiily  retired  thither,  has  been  coi^rmed  by  subse- 
quent researches.  (BaeUvad,  ReUquitB  Diluoiema ;  and 
Von  Meyer,  Ihlaologica.)  But  the  geological  sra  of  their 
existence  is  perhaps  subsequent  to  the  whole  tertiary  period, 
while  Von  BucVs  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stones seems  to  imply  their  prominence  as  islands  in  the 
antient  European  sea  before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk. 
If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  erratic  blocks  from  the  High  Alps,  which  has 
so  loncpen^xed  ge<Aogr,  is  still  involved  in  undiminished 
difficulty.  llMSebloGlu  Ue  inTaatabondanoe  on  the  sotttli- 
eastem  slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  aseend  towards  their 
summits,  even  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  fiset  above  the 
Aar  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whidi  now  interpose  their 
waters  between  the  Jura  and  the  mountains  whence  the 
blocks  were  drifted. 

These  blocks  Ue  in  such  a  manner  that  ordinarily  those 
which  came  from  a  particular  district  are  distinct  fttHU  the 
others,  and  seem  to  have  been  brought  by  a  distinct  channel. 
Blocks  from  the  Orisons  have  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine;  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Ziinch 
and  in  the  drainage  of  the  Limmat  are  derived  from  the 
mountains  of  GHaruB ;  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Aar  and  on 
the  tlopes  of  the  Jura  lie  fragments  from  the  Bernese 
Alps.  They  occur  in  greatest  abundance  opposite  the 
months  of  the  great  valleys  which  descend  from  the  Hi^ 
Alps ;  at  such  points  they  have  been  drifted  ftrtliest  up 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  in  some  cases  even  to  1!00  anetres 
(1300  yards)  above  the  sea.  They  exhibit  few  or  no  marks 
of  rolling. 

To  account  for  these  feets,  numerous  speculations  have 
been  proposed.  De  Luc  imagined  a  projectile  force  to  have 
displaced  the  blocks  when  the  Alps  were  raised ;  Saussur^ 
Escher,  Von  Buch,  De  Beaumont,  &c.  speak  of  the  effecu 
of  water  thrown  into  violent  agitation  (as  some  think  by 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains) ;  Dolomieu  attributed  the 
inequalities  of  surfoce,  which  render  the  physical  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  nature 
almost  desperate,  to  operations  aubsequent  to  the  scattering 
of  the  blocks;  Venturi  introdooed  the  consideration  of 
floating  ice-rafts,  since  become  popular ;  while  others  have 
attempted  to  master  the  difikulty  of  the  problem  by  ad> 
mitting  ^reat  ehanj^  of  level  since  the  blocks  were  moved 
from  their  native  sites. 

According  to  this  view,  the  erratic  blocks  of  the  Jura 
were  accumulated  round  Uie  Alps  by  the  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary action  of  water-currents  in  antient  Alpine  \mlle3rs, 
on  surfaces  which  were  at  a  later  period  lifted  to  their  present 
height  by  subterranean  movements.  (Brongniait,  Tableau, 
de*  Terrains.)  J^rratic  Blocks.] 

JURA  KALk,  the  German  equivalent  of  the  oolitic 
system  of  England. 

JURISPRUDENCE.  The  I^tin  word  jmidmfta  (con- 
tracted from  providmtia)  came,  by  a  natural  tranaition,  to 
mean  knoideage  or  understanding.  *  Habebat  (says  Ne- 
pos,  L"^  CuMOn,  c  S)  magnam  prudentiam  turn  jnris 
civUis  turn  rei  militaris:*  hence  persons  skilled  in  the 
Roman  law  were  ciXleA  juris  pnidenteSt  or  simply  pnuim- 
tes;  in  the  same  manner  that  they  wore  called  eontuiti,  as 
well  a*  Juris  eontuiti.  (Haubold's  Lineamenta  InsHt, 
Juris  Romani,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  5 ;  Hugo,  Gesckichte  des  Romi9- 
chen  RedUs,  p.  458,  ed.  xi.)  A  la^e  part  of  the  Roman 
law  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  the  judiees 
from  the  writings  of  the  jurists:  the  emperon  moreover 
sometimes  appointed  persons  whose  opinions  (or  responsa) 
the  judex  was  bound  to  follow.  {Dig.,  lib.  i.,  tit  2.,  No.  2. 
s.  5-7,  35-47;  Inst.,  lib.  i.,  tit  2,  s.  8.)  According  to  the 
acceptation  of  the  term  prudens  or  juris  prudent  in  the 
Roman  law,/urt«  ^rudentia  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
draterity  of  a  practical  lawyer  in  applying  rules  of  law  to 
individtuQ  eases;  whence  the  techmcal  use  of  the  term 
jurisprudence  in  the  French  legal  hinguage  for  law  founded 
on  Judicial  decisions,  or  on  the  writings  of  jurists. 

By  general  jwisprudenee  is  j>roperly  meant  the  science 
or  pniTosophy  of  pwtive  law,  as  distinguished  from  parti- 
eular  juritprudence,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a 
determinate  nation.  '(General  jurisprudence,  or  the  philo- 
sophy of  positive  law,  is  not  concerned  directly  witn  the 
science  of  legislation :  it  is  concerned  directly  with  princi- 
ples and  distinctions  which  are  common  to  various  systems 
of  particular  and  positive  law,  and  which  each  of  those  various 
systems  inevitably  involves,  let  itbe  worthy  of  praise  or  blame, 
or  let  it  accord  or  noi  ^yt^^m^t,  aiiuiQed.  ^vure  or  test 
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General  jiirisprudenee  U  concerned  vith  lav  as  it  necessa- 
rily is,  rather  than  with  law  as  it  ought  to  be;  with  law  as 
it  must  be,  be  it  good  or  bad,  rather  than  with  law  as  it 
must  be,  if  it  be  g(K>d.'  (Austin's  Outline  qf  a  Courte  qf 
Lecture*  on  General  Jurisprudence,  p.  3.)  For  example, 
every  system  of  positivB  law  must  involve  such  notions  as 
sofrareignty,  legal  right,  legal  du^,  legal  auction,  civil  or 
eriaBnal  injury,  the  grounds  of  impatation  or  legal  guilt, 
and  of  non*unputation  or  lm\  innocencei  property,  poises- 
Kon,  which  therefore  belong  to  the  pnvioce  of  genwal 
jnrisprud«noe.   [Law;  Lsoislatioiv.] 

A  systematie  treatise  on  ^neral  jurlspradenoe  does  not 
fiUl  within  the  scope  of  this  Cycloptedia.  A  detailed,  pre- 
cise, and  lucid  description  the  province  of  general  juris* 
prudence  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Austin's  work  on  the  sulfject 
<8to.,  London,  1832),  and  the  annexed  outline  of  a  course 
of  lectures.  {Journal  ^  Educaiion,  No.  8,  p.  285.)  Bent- 
ham's  *Trait£s  de  Legislation '  also  contain  much  valuable 
matter  relating  to  this  subject.  A  list  of  works  on  general 
jurisprudence  may  be  seen  in  Krug's  'Philosophiiehes  Lexi- 
con.* in  the  article  Reehttlehre. 

JURY  (in  Bnglidt  law)  is  a  term  of  art  denoting  an 
■isombly  of  men  authorisad  to  inquire  into  or  to  determine 
fhets,  and  bound  in  both  cases  by  an  oath  to  the  fhithftil 
diichuge  of  their  duty.  The  etymological  derivation  of  the 
term  is  obviously  fiom  juro,  to  swear,  whence  we  find  this  in- 
stitation  called  in  forensic  Latin  juraia,  and  the  persons 
Oimtposing  it  jurati;  in  French  let  juret,  and  in  English 
ike  jury.  In  English  law,  when  the  object  is  inquiry  only, 
the  tribunal  is  sometimes  called  an  inquest  or  inquisition, 
as  in  the  instance  of  a  grand  juryor  coroner's  inquest;  but 
when  &cts  are  to  be  determined  by  it  for  judicial  purposes, 
iti«  always  styledajury.  When  the  trial  by  jury  is  spoken  of 
in  popular  language  at  the  present  day,  it  signifies  the  de< 
termination  of  facts  in  the  administration  of  civil  or  criminal 
justice  by  twelve  men  swwn  to  decide  fiust*  truly  aoco^ing 
to  the  evidence  prodneed  befmo  thtnn. 

Inquiry  into  nets  ui  behalf  of  the  orown  by  means  of 
iories  waa  firaquent  in  En^and  long  befim  tiie  trial  by 
jury  waa  eommonly  used  in  coarta  of  justice  for  judicial 
purposes.  Thus  we  find,  immediately  after  the  Conquest, 
mquiaitionB  ad  quod  damttum  (which  antiently  took  place 
in  all  grants  by  the  crown,  though  now  of  more  limited 
use) ;  inquisitions  pott  mortem,  which  were  instituted  on 
the  death  of  the  king's  tenants,  to  ascertain  of  what  lands 
they  died  seised ;  inquisitions  of  lunacy  {de  lunattco  in- 
qtarendo) ;  and  several  other  inquests,  which  were  called 
inquests  of  office,  and  took  place  where  the  crown  was 
concerned  in  interest :  all  of  these  inquiries  were  made  bv 
means  of  juries  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  presumed 
to  be  necessarily  convwsant  with  the  facts.  So  in  England 
•ho  in-  tbo  ceign  of  John,  when  the  lands  of  the  Normans 
wave  amiad  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  inquisitions  by  jury 
wwB  azeeuted  in  each  oonnty  to  ascertain  ttuir  value  and 
ineidenti.  (See  the  forma  of  these  iiuiuesta  in  Hardy's 
RotmH  yormtmma,  vol.  i.,  p.  122.) 

Beaidfla  these  juries  of  inquiry  {inguintoriajttrataX  there 
vera  aceuaato^  juries  {jwrata  deuUoria),  who  presented 
otl^ieea  committed  w^Ahin  their  district  or  hundred  to  the 
king  or  his  commissioned  justices.  These  inquests  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
their  duty  being  to  charge  offenders,  who,  upon  such  accu- 
ntioD,  were  put  upon  their  trial  before  juages,  and  were 
afterwards  condemned  or  '  delivered '  by  them  according  to 
ihe  result  of  the  trial.  Though  the  character,  incidents, 
SLd  duties  of  these  accusatory  juries  in  early  times  are  in- 
ftdvad  in  mueh  ohseurity.  there  is  little  djouht  tlmt  they 
ftraied  the  oi^in  of  our  present  grand  juries. 

Tbe  nnmber  of  penona  eomposing  juries  of  inquiry  and 
■flcttsatoiy  juries  was  arbitrary,  and  might  consist  of  more 
ar  oceaaionally  of  fewer  than  twelve  men. 

Tbe  third  species  of  jury  is  the  institution  by  which  dis- 
puted ihets  aro  to  be  decided  for  judicial  purposes  in  the 
■dminiatration  of  civil  or  criminal  justice,  and  which  is  in 
Bodem  times  iamiliar  to  us  under  the  denomination  of 
trial  by  jury.  Dr.  PettingalU  in  a  Tract  published  in  1769, 
•xpreases  a  cmifident  opinion  that  juries  of  this  description 
are  tbe  same  flinetionaries  as  the  dinastm  {tma^aii  the 
Atbanians  and  the  judices  of  the  Romans,  and  maintains 
that  our  trial  by  jury  was  derived  immediately  irom  Rome, 
and  allimatel^  from  Greece.  No  doubt  the  similarity  of 
•emal  of  the  meidents  enumerated  in  this  curioiu  tract  ara 
nnarkafala  [Jtmn*  Judicium};  but  it  seemfe  more  pxo- 
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bable  that  tbey  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  accidental 
resemblance  of  popular  institutions  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  different  countries  than  to  identity  of  origin 
The  precise  time  at  which  this  species  of  tnal  originated  in 
England  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animated  discussion ; 
and  in  particular  the  question  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  w  was  introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  has 
been  warmly  debated.  Coke  and  Spelmaa,  among  earlier 
legal  uitiquaries,  and,  in  later  times*  Nicholson  {Pr^aee 
to  WUkins's  Anglo-Baaean  Lmee,  p.  9X  Blaekstone  (Com- 
mentariea,  book  iii.,  c.  22),  and  Turner  (Hittory  qf  AngUh 
Saxont,  vol.  iv.,  book  ^li.,  cap.  9),  maintain  with  much 
confidence  the  existence  of  this  institution  before  the  Clon- 
qtiest.  On  the  other  hand,  Hickes  {Diuert.  Epiti.,  p.  34), 
Reeves  (HiMiory  o/  ihe  Engtttn  Law,  voL  i.,  p.  24),  and 
several  other  learned  writers,  contend  that  it  was  introduced 
by  the  (^nqueror,  or  at  least  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
Normans,  and  was  not  of  Anglo-Saxou  origin.  The  latter 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Frnncw  Palgrave,  in  his  History 
qf  the  EngHtn  Commontcealth,  vol.  i.,  p.  243. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  this  controversy,  it  may 
be  stated  tiiat  the  traces  of  the  trial  Inr  junr,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  existed  for  seveml  centuries  after  the  (inquest,  ara 
more  distinctly  discernible  in  the  antient  etutoms  <^  Nor- 
mandy than  in  the  fbw  and  scanty  ftagments  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  which  have  descended  to  our  time.  The  trial 
by  12  compuraatois.  which  was  of  canonical  origin  and  was 
known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  idso  to  many  foreign  nations, 
resembled  the  trial  by  jtuy  only  in  the  number  of  persons 
sworn ;  and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  12  was  not  only  the  common  number  throughout 
Europe  for  canonical  and  other  purgations,  but  was  the  fk- 
Tourite  number  in  e^very  branch  of  uie  polity  and  jurispru- 
dence of  the  (3othic  nations ;  Purget  se  duodecimd  manu  vel 
</uot2eetm«acrafn0n'a/i6u«  was  a  common  phrase.  (See  Spel- 
man's  Glott.,  tit.  Jutata ;  also  Edinburgn  Review,  vol.  xxxl 
p.llS.)  Forthis  reason  Mr.Hallamjusuyobserves(Miifitt« 
Agee,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4U1 )  that  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury,  *  we  cannot  relr  for  a  moment  upon  any  analogy  which 
the  mere  number  adords.*  Besides  this,  the  trial  by  compur- 
gators under  tbe  name  of  Wager  of  Law  continued  to  be  the 
law  of  England  until  it  was  abolished,  in  1 833,  by  the  statuta 
3  and  4  Will.  IV..  c.  42.  s.  13.  and  is  treated  by  all  writers 
and  noticed  in  judicial  reonrds  ever  since  the  Conquest  as  a 
totally  different  institution  from  tbe  trial  by  jury.  The 
trial  per  tectatoret  or  per  pare*  in  the  county  court,  which 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  trial  by  jury,  was 
in  truth  a  totally  different  tribunal.  Tbe  sectatores  or  pares 
were,  together  with  the  sheriff  or  other  president,  jud{^ -of 
the  court,— as  are  the  suitors  in  the  county  courts  at  the 
present  day ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  common  course 
with  the  Gothic  nations  that  twelve  assessors  should  be 
present  with  the  king  or  judge  to  deddeiudieial  eontroversies. 
(DuCange^GAwt-tUvocemParw.)  Ihafuraseuruprasem 
bled  permanent  assessors  of  the  court,  like  the  aadnni  men* 
tionedin  the  early  lawsof  France  and  Italy,  mueh  more  neariy 
than  sworn  iorocs  indiseriminatdy  selected,  and  perform- 
ing a  subordinate  part  to  the  judge.  On  ^e  other  hand, 
the  incidents  of  the  mode  of  trial  prevalent  in  Normandy 
long  before  the  Ckjnquest  correspond  in  a  striking  manner 
with  those  of  our  trial  by  jury  as  it  existed  for  centuries  after- 
wards. Thus  in  Normandy  offenders  were  convicted  or  ab- 
solved byan  inquestof  good  and  lawfril  men  summoned  from 
the  neighbourhood  wlrare  the  offence  was  surmised  to  have 
been  committed.  Th6  law  required  that  those  were  to  be  se- 
lected to  serve  on  siKh  inquest  who  were  best  informed  the 
tniUi  of  the  matter;  and  friends,  enemieSk  and  nearrela^ 
tiras  of  the  accused  were  to  be  exduded.  So  also  in  the 
Nwman  Writ  of  Right,  those  were  to  be  sworn  as  recogni- 
t«s  who  were  bom  end  had  even  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  land  in  question  lay,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  beUeved  that  tbey  knew  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
would  speak  the  truth  respecting  it  (Grand  Coustumiar, 
cap.  68,  69,  103.)  These  incidents,  though  unlike  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  trul  (which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has 
entirely  altned  ito  character  within  the  last  four  centuries), 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  trial  by  jury  as  it  is  described 
first  bv  Glanville  and  afterwards  by  Btacton,  and  corre- 
spond'almost  verbally  with  the  form  of  the  jury  process, 
which  has  continued  tbe  same  from  very  early  times  to  the 
present  d^ ;  by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  return 
'good  and  lawftil  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  wfaqm  the 
trnth  of  tbe  nattar  may  be  »BlHff||fflffl4^<^gTe«»' 
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the  other  hand  (u  Madox  remarks,  in  his  Histotf  of  the 
Stehequer,  p.  122)> '  If  compare  the  laws  Of  the  Anglo- 
Raxon  kings  with  the  forma  of  law  process  collected  hf 
OlanTllle,  thef  are  as  different  from  one  another  as  the 
.aws  of  two  several  nations.* 

Though  there  are  some  traoea  of  the  trial  hv  jury  in  th« 
four  reigns  which  tmmediatdy  succeeded  the  Norman  Oon- 
quest,  It  was  not  till  a  oentu^  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  IL,  that  thb  inatitntion  beeame  full^  eatablishea  and 
was  radnoed  to  a  regular  system.  Its  introduotion  into 
ftequent  use  at  Vbii  period  ms  probably  owing  to  the  law 
or  ordinance  for  the  trial  by  assise  in  pjoas  of  land  or  teal 
actions,  tnada  by  Henry  IL  This  law  nas  not  come  down 
to  our  times,  hut  it  is  fully  ^sciihed  by  Olanville  (lib.  if. 
cap.  7),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  treatise  of  that  writer  is 
occupied  by  an  aoeount  of  the  practical  machinery  of  the  trial 
by  twelve  men  which  he  warmly  eulogises  and  represents  as 
having  been  introduoed  in  opposition  to  the  unsatisfactotr 
mode  of  trial  by  battle  or  dueL  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
it  ap|iears  aUto  that  a  jury  was  sometimes  used  in  matters 
of  a  eriminil  nature — tlw  prooeeding  in  such  cases  being 
noticed  as  an  inquirr  per  JmrUam  patritg  vet  vicintti,  or 
perjuroMenHimhgmtmMminu^  Thusiu  the 'Constitu- 
tions of  Clareadon.  enafitedin  1164,  it  isdireoted  that'if  no 
penon  uipeared  toaoouaean  offisnderhefbrethearchdeaoon, 
the  sheriff  should,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  bishop,  cause 
twelve  lawful  man  of  the  neighbourhood  or  of  tbe  township 
to  be  sworn,  who  might  declare  the  truth  according  to  their 
eonscienee.'  These  howeverwereprobafalyaceusatory juries^ 
similar  to  our  grand  inquoats,  and  not  juriea  employed  tor 
the  actual  trial  or  *  deUveranoe*  of  criminals,  vhich  do  not 
teem  to  have  been  commonly  used  nnt^  a  later  period. 

The  law  of  Henry  11.  introduced  the  trial  by  assize  or 
'ury  in  real  actions  as  a  'mode  of  deciding  &cts  which  the 
subject  might  claiift  as  t  matter  of  right.  Glanville  call^  it 
'  a  certain  rc^al  benefit  confOTed  upon  the  people  by  the 
flktnency  if  the  sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the  nobility.* 
According 'y  we  And  in  the  Rottdi  Curia  Ragi*  in  the  time 
of  Richuo  I.  and  John,  many  inrtanoea  of  trials  by  jury 
being  claimed  hf  parties,  though  it  appears  from  these  cu- 
rious reeorls  that  at  this  period  the  trial  by  battle  was  still 
in  ftvquent  use.  In  the  reign  of  John  we  first  begin  to 
trace  tne  use  of  juries  for  the  trial  of  raiminal  accusations. 
At  first  it  saems  to  have  been  proonred  by  the  accused  as  a 
spe«al  fovonr  from  tbe  crown,  a  fine,  or  soma  gift,  or  con- 
sideration bemg  paid  in  order  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  a 
trial  by  a  jur> .  Several  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  Ibund 
eollected  in  tbe  Notes  and  Illustrations  to  Falgrave's  Com- 
monwealtk  q/  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186.  The  payment  of  a 
fine  took  place  also  not  unfrequently  in  civil  cases  where 
any  variation  from  the  regular  course  was  required  i  see 
Bohdi  Curia  Regi*,  Vol  L,  pp.  dS4,  37S}  vol.  ii..  pp.  72, 
93,  97,  101,  114.  It  is  quite  dear*  however,  from  B^aoton 
and  Fleta,  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  eoitury  the 
trial  by  jury  in  aiming  eases  had  beeome  usnal,  the  fiirm 
ofthe  proceedings  beinggivenbydwm  in  detail.  (SeeBrao- 
ton,  p,  1 43.)  IntroducGA  originally  as  a  matter  uf  fhvour  and 
indulgence.  It  gained  ground  with  advuicing  oiviliiation, 
graduaUy  superaiedinK  ^e  more  antient  and  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  Mtue,  ordeal,  and  wager  of  law,  until  at  length  it 
became,  both  incivd  and  criminal  cases,  the  ordinary  mode 
of  determining  foets  for  judicial  purposes. 

It  is  /ight  to  notice  the  popular  and  remarkable  error 
that  the  stipulation  for  the  judicium  paHtan  in  Magna 
Charta  referred  to  the  trial  by  jury.  Sir  Sdwerd  Coke  in 
his  commentary  upon  Magna  Charta  expressly  distinguishes 
between  the  trial  by  pem  and  the  trial  by  jury  (2nd  Inst. 
48-9) ;  but  Blackstone  san,  *  The  trial  by  jury  is  that  trial  by 
tiiepiMr80feveryBt4liafaman,whicb,aB  thegrand  bulwark 
of  hla  liberties,  u  eeeiued  to  htm  hj  tht  Great  Charter.' 
fCommetHarim,  toL  iv.,  p.  349.)  This  is  oontbunding  two 
distinct  modes  of  trial.  Ths  Judicium  parium  was  the  feudal 
mode  of  trial,  where  the  pare*  or  oonvaiealli  ^utdem  domim 
sat  as  judges  or  nasoseom  with  the  lord  the  fbe  to  decide 
oontrovfc  -sies  arising  between  individual  puree.  It  was  a 
phrase  perfectly  understood  at  the  period  of  M^a  Cbarta, 
and  the  mode  of  trial  had  been  in  use  long  before  in  France 
and  all  parts  of  Burope^here  feuds  prevailed.  <I>uCang<^ 
Qloee.,  ad  vocem  Pgree.')  It  was  essentially  diffisrenV  from 
the  trial  by  jury,  which  could  never  be  accurately  called 
4ieitim  piffium.  We  read  firequently  in  the  records  of  <hio9e 
tiuee  rand  eien  in  Magna  Otutrta  itidf)^  ol  JuratoreS,  ot 


veredietum  at  jurammium  legaUum  homimiim,  and  jmnt» 

vtat%eii  or  jxOria,  all  of  which  expressions  refer  to  a  jury ; 
but  not  a  single  Instance  ean  be  found  in  any  ehwter,  or  in 
any  antient  treMise  or  judicial  record,  in  which  the  jury 
are  eaJed  paret,  or  their  verdict  judi^wn.  (Reeves's  flu- 
tfjry  of  the  Lao,  vol.  i,,  p.  949.)  In  the  records  of  the 
'CuriaR^ia'  in  tiie  first  year  of  John's  reign,  among  nume- 
rous entries  of  Pottit  ee  et^ferjuratam  vidntti  ax  patria,  are 
also  entries  of  ftmii  ee  euper  puree  euoe  dm  eodem  /Mo, 
plainly  indioating  a  dbtin^^n  between  the  two  modes  of 
trial.   (RotuU  Curia  Regie,  vol  iup.  80.) 

Until  about  the  teiga  (tf  Henry  TL  the  trial  by  jniy  was 
to  all  hitents  aAd  purposes  a  trial  by  witnesses.  The  pre- 
sent form  of  tbe  juror's  oath  ii  that  they  shall '  give  a  true 
verdict,  according  to  the  evidence.^  At  what  preciae  time 
this  form  was  introduced  is  unceriain ;  but  for  several  oen 
tories  after  the  Conquest,  the  jurors  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  were  sworn  merely  to  'jpf<A.  the  truih.  (GlanviUe, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  17;  Bracton,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  t2;  lib.  iv.,  p.  187, 
291 ;  Britten,  p.  135.)  Hence  their  decision  was  aocuratdy 
Xeuaa^  veredictum,  or  verdict;  whereas  the  phrase  *true 
verdict  *  in  the  modem  oath  u  not  only  a  pleonasm,  but  is 
etymologically  incorrect,  anA  misdescribeB  tbe  cAce  of  a 

{□ror  at  tbe  present  day.  Many  other  incidents  of  the  trial 
7  jnry,  as  receded  in  antient  treatises,  conalusivdy  show 
thai  the  jury  vwe  uwely  witnesses.  They  were  barougfat 
flram  the  neigfabouiiiood  wheM  the  disputed  iMt  was  sog- 
gested  to  have  ooourred.  because,  as  the  fenn  ef  tbe  jury 
process  says,  they  were  the  persons  '  by  whom  the  truth  <» 
the  matter  might  be  better  known  ;*  no  doubt  upon  the 
principle  that  Vieinivieintmmpraeuthuntureeire.  Again, 
if  the  jurors  returned  by  tbe  sheriff  in  the  first  instance 
declared  in  open  court  that  they  knew  nothiug  of  the 
matter  in  question,  others  were  summoned  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  it.  (Glanville,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  17.)  They  might 
be  excepted  against  by  the  parties  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  witneases  in  the  Court  (Thrislian.  They  were  pnnidied 
for  peijur^  if  they  gave  a  wilful  felse  verdict  ;and  fereraaaa 
iptorantut  if  th^  declared  a  felsehood  or  hesitated  about 
their  verdict  vspan.  a  matter  of  notoriety,  which  all  of  the 
country  (ds  patriAy  nnght  and  ought  to  Imve  known.  (Bkae- 
ton,  p.  890.)  And  antient  authors  solemnly  admonish  jttdgei 
to  '  take  good  heed  in  inquisitiona  touching  lift  and  limlv 
diat  they  diligently  examine  the  jurors  ftmn  wlwt  source 
they  obtain  their  knowledge,  lest  peradventure  by  their  neg- 
ligence in  ihsB  respect  Barabbas  should  be  -leleaaed  and 
Jesus  be  orucifled.^  (Bracton,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  31 ;  Fteta,  lib 
i.,  cap.  34.)  It  is  also  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  numerous 
circumstances  which  show  the  character  of  the  jury  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  that  though 
all  other  kinds  of  murder  m^(ht  he  tried  by  a  jury,  murder 
by  poison  was  excepted,  *  because,'  say  tbe  antient  writers, 
'the  crime  is  so  secret  thirt  it  cannot  be  the  sulgect  of 
knowledge  by  the  conntrj.*  (Braet«n»  lib.  iii.*  ei^  18; 
FMto.  Ub.  1.  eap.  SI.) 

The  orighial  principle  and  character  of  dw  trial  \iy  jury 
in  crimiMl  eases  in  Seotland  appear  to  have  been  the 
snneaain  England.  The  fellowiog  extract  is  takm  flom 
a  iurioUB  paper  delivered  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  recorded  on  the  Jommals  at  the  date  4tli 
June,  1607.  {Comm.  Jaum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  378.)  'In  Seotlaad 
criminal  ca«s8  are  not  governed  bv  the  civil  law;  but  or- 
danet"  and  juries  pass  upon  life  ana  death,  ve«y  near  accord- 
ing to  the  law  here  (in  England).  Which  jury  being  chosen 
out  of  the  Four  Halfs  about  (as  the  Scottish  law  terms  itX 
which  is  to  say,  out  of  all  places  round  about  that  are 
nearest  to  that  part  where  the  fact  was  committed,  tbe  lav 
doth  presume  that  tbe  jury  may  the  better  discern  the  truth 
ai  the  &ot  by  their  own  knowled^  ^  and  therefbre  they  are 
not  bound  to  examine  any  witnesses^  meept  out  of  tbeir 
own  disposition  they  shall  please  to  examine  them  in  hvmu 
of  the  party  persuer ;  wMeh  ia  likewise  vary  seldom  or  al- 
moat  never  useA.  It  la  of  ^th  that  tbeju^  mayeithw 
privately  baferehand  examine  aneh  witnesses  «s  either  the 
^arty  peranar  will  offbr  unto  him,  or  such  others  as  in  hia 
owa  judgment  he  thinks  may  best  infortt  him  of  the  truth ; 
and  then  when  tbe  jury  is  publicly  oalted  and  admitted,  be 
win  cause  these  depositions  to  be  produced  and  read ;  and 
likewise  if  ibt  party  persuer  desire  any  witness  there  pro- 
sent  to  be  examined,  he  will  nublioly  do  it  in  nreasnoe  of 
the  jury  and  both  partiea.*  It  will  be  observed,  thai  Urn 
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■Di»  of  «sniniea«itff  the  iatroduetion  of  «Wd*Dce  to  Junes 
M  deMribed  in  thii  ueument  bean  a  strong  rasemblanoe 
ts  the  growth  of  the  proc«ediiii;  in  Kngland. 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  or  of 
Sfi^ce  being  laid  before  juries  in  England,  which  formed 
the  eommeaoement  of  a  total  change  in  their  obaraeter, 
•enu  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Tha  ehaoM  was  not 
Acted  auddmly,  or  by  any  partioular  aotof  jpwi&meat,  but 
M  intradueed  1^  ilav  demea  u  poniUtion  inemtaed,  and 
ihe  faaUtt  and  manners  ofaooiety  underwent  alteratim ;  and 
tfcengh  distinody  disentiible  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was 
■ot  sompletely  effected  before  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Miry.  Forteaeoe,  in  the  S6th  olupter  of  his  work  *  De  Lau- 
jibui  Legum  Anglin,'  written  at  the  end  of  tha  reign  of 
Hsoiy  VI.,  and  about  the  year  U70,  expressly  menttona 
that  witnesses  were  examined  and  sworn  before  the  jury; 
bat  he  calls  the  jury  indiscriminatdy  toffet  and  jwMorett 
tod  makes  ft-egnent  allusions  to  their  oharaoter  as  witnessea. 
Shortly  after  Fortesoue's  time,  namely,  in  the  year  1498, 
|bere  is  a  reported  ease  between  the  bishop  Norwinh 
and  the  earl  of  Kent  (K»zr  Book,  14  Henry  VU.).  in  which 
a  jury  had  been  aeporated  by  a  tempest '  while  tiie  parties 
vers  showing  their  erktenee :  and  one  aueltion  raised  for 
the  opinion  «  the  court  wa^  whether,  wnen  the  jux^  eama 
tsgetW  again,  they  were  competent  to  |Nncaea  with  the 
MH  and  to  nve  m  verdict  The  objection  pressad  waa  that 
tha  joi^  had  separated  before  the  evidenoe  was  given;  to 
vfaidi  It  was  answered  that  'the  giving  the  evidenee  was 
wboUy  immattt-ial,  and  made  the  matter  neither  l>etter 
Bar  voraa ;  that  evidence  was  only  given  in  order  to  inform 
the  eonseieneas  of  the  jury  respecting  the  rights  of  tha 
parties ;  but  that  if  neither  par^  choose  to  give  evidenoe, 
■till  the  jury  would  be  bound  to  deliver  a  verdict' 

About  the  same  period,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn..  it  appears  from  records  printed  in  Rastell's  Entries 
that  demurrers  to  evidenoe  were  an  aoknowledged  form  of 
Kooeedmg.  whieh  shows  that  at  that  time  evidence  of  anna 
und  was  given,  aQ4  consequently  that  the  eharaeter  of 
ths  jury  Iwd  been  in  some  d^ree  changed  from  that  of 
HmMMff  to  that  of  judg«*  of  foots  upon  testimonjr.  The 
pmb  meattoned  in  nese  records  are  called  evidentia ;  and 
il  is  most  probaible  that  at  first  tbeonl;^  evidence  given  eon- 
nsled  of  deeds,  writings,  and  of  depositions  of  absent  wit- 
Btases  taken  before  the  justioes  of  the  peace  or  other  ma- 
psirates,  and  that  oral  testimony  was  not  common  until  a 
«er  period.  The  entire  absence  of  ail  mention  of  evidenoe 
er  witnenea,  as  eontradistinguished  from  jurors,  in  treatises, 
nports,  records,  or  statutes,  previously  to  the  sitteeutk 
cntDry.  st|<ongl7  eOTroborates  the  foot  of  the  early  charao- 
lor  ef  the  trial  by  jury.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  rules  of 
BTidenee^  nmr  of  any  positive  law  eompelltng  the  attendance 
•f  wiAeoes,  or  punisning  them  for  felse  tutimony  or  non- 
■ttndanee,  nor  of  the  existence  of  any  process  againat  them 
hefbre  Uie  stat.  5  Elia..  o.  9  In  the  ease  of  Summers 

t.  Hosely,  reported  in  9  Orompton  and  Meeson.  p.  48&, 
Hr,  Baton  Kayley  says  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  precedents  of  the  common  Subpana  ad  tetii/teandum 
•fan  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  expresses 
aco&jeetnre  that  thid  process  may  have  originated  with  the 
above-mentioned  statute.  The  St^pana  ad  tetii/lcartdunt 
^  aot  appear  in  the  rasters  of  Writs  and  Process  until 
Ae  Kign  ot  James  I.  (West's  Symbt^grapky.)  Wit- 
Maes  were  examined  orally  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  Uie  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  reported  state 
triiU  iQ  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  show  that  the 
pnetice  in  that  respect  was  t^ien  by  no  means  settled.  In 
As  recn  of  ElixabB^  however  there  ia  abundant  proof, 
Am  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  *  Oommonwealth  of  England,*  and 
odvr  aothoritief,  that  oral  teatimonjr  was  wed  vltbeat 
mcrva  (exeept  in  state  proeeeutions)  botfi  In  eivH  and 
criminal  triau;  and  ounsequendy  it  eannot  be  doubted 
thtt  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  trial 
V  j^iry  had  Mlj  aasumed  the  oharaoter  in  whieh  we  are 
nov  fiuniliar  wit^  it,  namely,  an  institution  deciding  focts 
judicial  purposes  by  means  of  testimony  or  evidence 
induced  before  the  jury. 

His  view  of  the  original  character  and  office  of  the  jury 
*<ems  to  aecunnt  for  the  practice  of  fining  or  otherwise 
pOQishing  juries  by  the  court  when  thev  gave  an  unsatisfoc- 
tMTveidict  a  practice  which  was  partiuly  continued,  though 
Mt  without  remonstrance  by  legal  audierities,  i^ter  the 
Mns  ef^  institution  had  MSB  ebaoged.  Ifj«riei»who 
WW*  ami)  «ilM)siea  aAt  m  l^inlbiii  «•  aottrt  cf 


which  they  were  preaumed  oertainljr  to  know,  returned  a 
wilfully  fiuse  verdict  they  were  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
justice,  and  might  properly  be  punished;  but  when  their 
character  was  changed,  and  their  verdict  depended  not  on 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  foots,  but  upon  tne  impreasious 
produced  on  their  minds  by  the  evidence,  such  a  course  of 
summary  punishment  became  intolerable  injustice ;  and 
though  occasionally jpraotised  in  the  sixteenth  century,  waa 
declared  to  be  ill^al  loon  after  \ho  Restoration  Inr  the  cele- 
brated judgment  in  Bu^U'a  case,  reported  in  Vanghan*a 
Reports,  p.  ISft. 

The  juries  now  in  use  in  England  in  the  ordlnair  courti 
of  justice  are  grand  juries,  petty  or  common  juries,  and 
special  juries.  Grand  juries  are  exclusively  incident  to  * 
courts  of  eriminal  jurisdiction;  their  dfice  is  to  examine 
into  charges  of  crimes  brought  to  them  at  assizes  or  sessions, 
and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  true,  or  at  least  Utat  they 
deserve  mere  particular  examination,  to  return  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  the  accused,  upon  which  he  is  aAerwards 
tried  by  the  petty  Jury.  A  grand  jury  must  consist  of  18 
at  the  (east,  but  in  praetiee  a  greater  number  usually  serv^ 
and  18  must  always  eoncur  in  finding  every  indictment 
No  ftirtber  qualification  ia  required  for  grand  j  urors  (exoepi 
in  the  ease  of  grand  Jurws  at  the  sessuns  of  the  peae&  pro- 
vided for  by  the  recint  Jury  Act)  than  that  they  ibeuld  ha 
freeholders,  though  to  what  amount  ii  unoertain ;  or  free- 
men, lawful  li^e  subjects,  and  not  aUeni  or  outtewa. 
(Hawkins's  Pleas     the  Croten,  chap.  2S,  sect  IS.) 

Until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  tho  only  qualifi- 
cation required  for  petty  or  common  juries,  ftw  the  trial  ot 
issues  in  c*iminal  or  civil  courts,  was  that  they  should  ha 
'  f^ee  and  !  awful  men ;'  Jreemm,  as  holding  by  free  services 
or  free  burgesses  in  towns;  and  lawfkil  men,  that  it, 
pmona  not  outlawed,  aliens,  or  minors,  but  entitled  to  the 
fUU  privil^es  of  the  law  of  England.  By  die  statute  of 
Westminster  2,  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  L 
(129S),  it  waa  enacted  that  no  man  dkoufd  be  put  on  juries 
who  had  not  some  freehold  of  the  value  of  S0«.  a  year  within 
the  county,  or  40«.  without  it;  and  this  qualification  was 
raised  to  40t.  in  eountiea  by  the  stat  SI  Edward  I.  The 
object  of  these  statutes  was  to  protect  poor  persons  from 
being  oppressed  and  injured  by  being  summoned  on  juries, 
and  also  to  obviate  the  evil  of  the  non-attendanee  of  Jurors, 
whieh  frequently  occurred  from  their  inabili^  to  leave 
their  agricultural  or  handicraft  ooeupations.  The  stat.  2 
Henry  V.  however  was  expressly  intended  to  secure  the 
intelligence  and  responsibility  of  jurors  by  requiring  a 
property  qualification.  With  this  view  it  enacted  that  no 
person  should  be  a  juror  in  oapltal  trials,  nor  in  any  ree 
aetions,  or  personal  actions  where  the  debt  or  damagea  de- 
clared for  amounted  to  40  marks,  unless  he  had  lands  of 
the  yearly  value  of  40». ;  and  if  he  had  not  this  qoalifiea^ 
tion  he  might  be  dh^lenged  by  either  parly.  This  eon- 
tinued  to  be  die  qnatifieation  fa  common  juton  until  the 
passing  of  the  late  statute  S  George  IV,  e.  60,  whioh 
repealM  all  former  statutes  upon  this  au^cct  and  entirely 
remodeled  the  law  respecting  juries.  By  this  statute 
'  every  man  (with  eeriain  Bpeeifled  exceptious)  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  years  and  sixty  years  who  has  within 
the  county  in  which  he  resides  10/.  a  year  in  freehold  lands 
or  rents,  or  30/.  a  year  in  leaseholds  for  unexpired  terms  of 
at  least  twenty-one  years,  or  who,  being  a  householder,  is 
rated  to  the  poor-rate  in  Middlesex  on  a  value  cf  not  teas 
than  of  30/.,  and  in  any  other  county  of  not  less  than  20/., 
or  who  occupies  a  house  containing  not  less  than  fifteen 
windows,  is  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  juries  in  tlw 
superior  eourts  at  Westminster  and  theoourtanthe  counties 
paUtine  fat  the  trial  of  issues  to  be  tried  in  tha  eounty 
when  he  resides,  and  alao  to  aerve  on  ^rand  juries  at  the 
aeaelons  of  the  peaoe,  and  on  petty  juries,  for  the  trial  of 
issues  triable  at  such  sessions  in  the  county  in  which  be 
resides.'  The  exceptions  are : — ^peers,  judges  of  the  superitw 
oourts,  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  dissenting  mi- 
nisters following  no  secular  employment  but  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,  Serjeants  and  barristers  at  law,  and  doctors 
and  advocates  of  the  civil  law  aotually  practising ;  attorneys, 
solicitors,  and  proctors  actually  practising ;  officers  of  courts 
actually  exercising  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices; 
coroners,  gaolers,  and  keepers  of  houses  of  oorrection; 
members  uid  licentiates  of  iheeollege  of  physicians  aotually 
txaetising ;  sui|;eons,  being  memben  of  one  of  the  royal 
•olleges  of  siugeons  in  London,  SdinbuirtrW  DuU^  and 
•etwtly  praotiainffi  •paAN^.^^t^g&OO^^ 
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tbecatiea*  Company  and  nolualljr  practuing ;  offioen  in  her ' 
majesty's  navy  or  army  on  full  pay ;  pilots  licensed  by  the 
Trinity  House ;  masters  of  vewsls  in  the  buoyuid  light 
service ;  pilots  licensed  by  the  lord-warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  or  under  aoy  act  of  parliament  or  charter ;  hooienold 
servants  of  Uie  sovereign ;  offloers  of  eustoms  and  excise ; 
sheri&'  officers,  high  constables,  ud  parish  clerks. 

Lists  of  all  persons  qualified  to  be  jurors  are  made  out 
by  the  churchvardenit  and  overseers  of  each  parish,  and 
fixed  on  the  church  door  for  the  first  three  Sundays  in  Sep- 
tember in  each  year ;  these  are  afterwards  allowed  at  a  petty 
sessions  and  then  delivered  to  the  high  oonstable,  who  re- 
turns them  to  the  next  quarter-sessions  for  the  county. 
The  clerk  of  the  peace  then  arranees  the  lists  in  a  book,  which 
is  called  the '  Jurors'  Book '  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  after* 
wards  delivers  it  to  the  shorifT.  From  this  book  the  names 
of  the  jurors  are  returned  in  panels  to  the  different  courts. 

Special  juries  are  composed  of  such  persons  as  are  described 
in  the*  Jurors'  Baok'asesquires,and  |wrwnsof  faigh«rdwre«i 
or  as  bankers  or  menshants;  and  it  istbedaty  nthe  staiariff 
to  make  a  distinct  list  of  sneh  persons,  which  ii  called  the 
*  Special  Jurors'  List.*  When  a  special  jury  is  ordered  by 
aoy  of  the  courts,  which  must  always  be  Uie  result  of  a  spe- 
oiu  application  of  one  of  the  parties,  48  names  are  taken  by 
ballot  from  this  list  in  the  manner  particularly  described  in 
the  statute,  which  are  afterwards  renuced  to  24  by  means  of 
each  party  striking  out  12 ;  and  the  first  12  of  these  24  who 
answer  to  their  names  in  court  are  the  special  jury  for  the 
trial  of  the  cause. 

The  legitinute  mode  of  objecting  to  a  jury  by  the  parties 
Is  by  challenge,  though  in  modem  practice  this  course  is 
seldom  resorted  to,  having  yielded  to  the  more  convenient 
usaire  of  privately  su^esting  the  objection  to  thw  officer  who 
calls  the  jury  in  court;  upon  which  the  name  olgected  to  is 
padsed  over  as  a  matter  of  course  without  discussion.  Ibis 
practice,  though  a  Ihr  less  troublesome  and  obnoxious  mode 
of  eating  the  oWect  of  obtaining  a  jury  indifierent  be- 
twMn  the  parties  than  a  formal  challenge,  is  strictly  speak- 
ing irregular,  and  being  considered  to  take  place  by  con- 
sent, and  as  a  matter  of  favour,  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as 
a  right.  Challenges  are  of  two  kinds :  challenges  to  the 
array,  and  challenges  to  the  poU».  The  challenge  to 
the  array  is  an  objection  to  the  whole  panel  or  list  of 
jurors  returned  for  some  partiality  or  default  in  the  sheriff 
or  the  under-sheriff  by  whom  it  has  been  arrayed.  Chal- 
len^  to  the  polls  are  objections  to  particular  jurors,  either 
on  me  ground  of  incompetency  (as  if  they  be  aliens,  or  of 
insufficient  qualification  within  the  provisions  of  the  Jury 
Act,  6  Geo.  I  v.,  cap.  50),  or  of  bias  or  partiality,  or  of  infiony 
as  having  been  oonTieted  of  aome  crime  which  tlie  law  deems 
infbmous.  Upon  these  challenns  the  cause  of  objection 
must  in  each  case  be  expressly  shown  to  the  court ;  but  in 
trials  for  capital  offence*  the  accused  u  entitled  to  challenge 
pCTvmptori^  (that  is,  without  giving  any  reason)  thirty- 
five  jurors.  llie  king  however,  as  nominal  prosecutor,  has 
no  rieht  of  peremptory  challenge,  though  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  show  his  cause  of  challenge  until  the  panel  is 
gone  through,  and  unless  a  full  jury  cannot  be  formed 
without  the  person  objected  to. 

The  trisd  by  jury,  originally  introduced  into  the  law  of 
France  in  criminal  cases  by  the  National  Assembly,  was 
retained  in  the  French  code.  An  account  of  the  proceed- 
ing and  of  the  qualifications  and  formation  of  the  jury  will 
be  found  m  the  Code  •  tPImtrucHon  CriminelUt  livre  ii., 
tit  3,  chap.  iv.  end  v.  See  also  K&nburgK  R^nat^  vol 
xvii.,  p.  97,  and  the  article  GoDU.  Lxs  Cinq.  It  has  (^ten 
been  remarked  as  a  singular  fact  that  the  institution 
which  in  England  has  Iwen  highly  prized  as  a  security 
to  the  sutgect  against  the  crown,  should  have  been  pre- 
served in  France  by  a  despotic  monarch,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  certainly  not  disposed  to  enlarge  popular 
authority.  Of  late  years  the  advantage  of  the  trial  by  jury 
has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  debate  among  (3ermau 
and  French  jurists,  and  in  particular  the  propriety  of  its 
introduction  has  been  discussed  in  the  various  commissions 
issued  with  a  view  to  reforming  the  laws  of  several  of  the 
German  States.  [Feubkbach.]  The  latest  discussion  of 
the  latter  kind  rehited  to  the  proposal  to  introduoe  the  jury 
trial  in  Uie  Canton  de  Vaud.  llie  report  of  a  commission 
Mued  bv  the  state  to  inquire  into  this  aul^ect  in  1836. 
against  the  jury,  signed  by  a  m^ority  of  the  commiauoners. 
and  alio  a  protest  or  counter-r^rt  eontainiug  the  xeasoos 
of  thp  wly  eonuniMioaer  mbo  diiMDted  fkom  tht  i«pat> 


have  been  published.  Upon  the  subsequent  diseuadon  of 
the  proposition  in  the  Grand  Council,  m  Decmber,  1836. 
the  introduction  of  tiie  trial  by  jury  in  the  caaton  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  90  to  40  voices. 

Ancieutiy  in  ScoUand  all  oflbnoei  wen  tried  by  juriaa; 
at  present  all  proseoutiens  of  a  higher  nature  mnit  pro- 
ceed by  an  assize  or  jury  if  IS  men,  who  determine  trar 
verdict  by  a  rouwity  cf  voices.  (See  Erskine'a  PrmdpUt 
qf  the  Law  qf  Scotland,  book  iv.,  tit.  4.)  In  the  coarse  of 
Uie  improvementsofthe  court  of  session  projected  and  parUy 
executed  in  the  yean  1608  and  1809,  an  attempt  was  mule 
to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury  into  civil  proceedmgs  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  great  and  general  opposition  was  made  to  it  in 
that  country,  and  the  proposition  was  not  at  that  time  carried 
into  effect.  But  in  the  year  1815  a  statute  (55  Geo.  III., 
c  42)  was  passed,  though  then  still  much  opposed  in  Scotland, 
whidi  established  a  jury  court,  not  as  a  separate  and  inde 
pendent  tribunal,  but  as  subsidiary  to  the  court  of  session, 
for  the  trial  of  particular  questions  of  fiust  to  be  remitted  fie 
trialbytlieju^esitf  the  court  of  session  at  their  discretim. 
In  order  to  meet  a  oonacientioua  difflculQr  much  iusistad 
upon  in  petitions  from  Scotland  against  this  measure 
namely,  that  it  would  be  often  impossible  fbr  a  jury  to  give 
a  unanimous  verdict  unless  some  of  the  members  violated 
their  oaths,  it  was  provided  by  the  act  that  if  the  jury  are 
not  unanimous  in  12  hours,  they  shall  be  discharged,  and  a 
new  trial  granted.  The  judges  of  this  court,  called  the 
*  Lords  Oimmissioners  of  the  Jurv  Court  in  (}ivil  Cases,* 
are  appointed  by  commission,  and  consist  of  a  chief  judge 
and  two  other  judges.  The  sUL  59  Geo.  III.,  c  35,  which 
recites  that  the  introduction  of  the  trial  bjr  jury  in  civil  cases 
by  the  former  act  had  been  ibund  beneflcaal,  enacts  a  variety 
of  improvements  in  the  machinery  (tf  the  jury  courts,  and 
makes  them  a  permanoit  part  of  the  judicial  establishiaent 
of  Scotiand.  By  the  stat.  2  Gea  IV,.  and  1  Will.  IV.,  cfi9. 
the  jury  court  as  a  separate  tribunal  was  aboliahed,  and  the 
trial  by  jury  was  united  with  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  in  the  oourt  of  session. 

JUSSIEU,  ANTOINE  LAURENT  DE,  an  eminent 
French  botanist,  was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1 748,  and  arrived 
in  Paris  in  1765  fat  the  purpose  of  completing  his  educa- 
tion as  a  medical  practitioner.  He  was  then  ^aced  under 
the  care  of  bis  uncle  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  demonstrators  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  a  man 
possessing  a  profound  knowledge  of  plants,  and  who  pro- 
bably gave  his  nephew  the  first  interest  in  that  science 
which  lie  subsequently  illustrated  with  so  much  success. 
In  the  year  1770,liis  medical  studies  having  been  completed, 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  (m  which  occasion 
the  title  of  his  thesis  was.  An  tBconomiam  viUdan  uUer  e( 
v^etalem  analogia,  a  subject  which  sufficiently  marka  the 
turn  his  studies  Dad  already  taken.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  nominated  botanical  demonstrator  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  aa  a  substitute  for  Lemonnier,  whose  duties  as  diief 
physician  to  the  king  prevented  his  executing  that  c^oe  in 
person.  Thus  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  Jussieu 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  the  dut> 
of  teaching  students  the  essential  characters  of  the  plant* 
cultivated  in  the  Paris  Garden,  a  task  for  which  experience 
in  details  and  practical  knowledge  were  required,  rather  than 
that  general  acquaintance  with  botany  which  a  young  man 
just  released  from  his  medical  curriculum  might  be  ex- 
pected to  possess.  This  obUged  him  to  study  one  day  the 
subjects  to  be  demonstrated  the  next,  and  to  occupy  himsell 
incessanUy  with  acquiring  a  correct  {ffactical  aequaintanee 
with  plants.  At  that  time  the  collection  of  plants  in  Him 
Jardin  du  Rot  was  arrannd  according  to  the  method  of 
Toumefort;  but  shortly  uterwards  it  became  neceasaiy  to 
rearrange  it  Of  this  opportunt^  Jussieu  took  advantage : 
he  drew  up  a  memoir  upon  a  new  method  of  airang«nen^ 
which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  after- 
wards carried  into  effect  in  the  Garden.  The  idea  of  this 
method  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  a  classification  of  the 
plants  in  the  Royal  GSarden  of  Trianon,  executed  undw  the 
direction  of  his  uncle ;  but  it  was  different  in  much  of  the 
details,  and  was  prepared  without  consultation  with  Ber- 
nard de  Jussieu,  who  in  &ct  was  at  that  time  old,  nearly 
blud,  ill,  and  inci^iahle  of  taking  part  in  any  mental  exec^ 
tton.  Previoudy  to  this,  young  De  Jussieu  had  studied  the 
natural  order  Ranunculaoea  with  so  much  attention,  that 
he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a  commuuicatmi  to  the  Acap 
damyofSoieiioei.inwnoBeTrania^nBitwaajprinted.  In 
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tUi  flUDMir  wbMi  had  opened  hit  eyes  to  the  real  prin- 
eqilai  of  botanical  claBBifloation  and  made  him  a  botanist. 
Jl  ii  hen  that  ii  finind  the  fliat  diatinot  trace  of  Ihoae  dear 
idau  eoBceniiiK  the  rdative  importanee  and  aubordination 
ofebandatB  w&ch  the  author  aubfequenUy  applied  to  the 
wbol«  vegetable  kingdom.  Jn  reality  thus  is  no  natural 
wdsrof  pltnts  altogether  bo  well  suited  for  this  purpose  as 
that  which  happeoed  to  be  selected. 

Frmn  this  time,  that  is,  from  the  year  1 774  up  to  1789, 
De  Juisieu  was  constanUy  occupied  in  demonstrating  to 
hii  clu3  of  botany,  and  as  his  new  method  was  thus  brought 
perpetually  before  him,  wi^  all  its  advantages  and  disad- 
Tutq-es  in  practice,  he  was  able  to  alter  and  improve  it 
^ly.  Hie  distinctions  of  genera,  their  mutual  relation, 
the  neural  tequence  of  his  orders,  and  in  addition  all  that 
w  written  by  other  botanists  during  this  period,  became  so 
bmiliBr  to  him,  that  his  son  leco^  his  having  actually 
cemroenced  his  great  work,  the  '  Genera  Plantarum,'  in 
I78S,  without  having  prepared  mnvtban  the  commence - 
ment  of  the  manuscript;  and  he  adds,  that  he  was  seldom, 
during  the  printing  above  two  aheeta  in  advance  of  the 
compositus;  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  if  the  ex- 
treme attention  to  eleameas  and  arrangement  conspicuous 
in  this  work  are  borne  in  mind.  It  is  however  always  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  those  days  botany  was  not  what  it  now 
is;  Jossieu  enumerated  only  2700  genera,  while  one,  not  of 
the  latest  general  works,  includes  between  7000  and  8000. 

Tbii  extrawdinary  work  made  its  way  slowly.  At  the 
time  of  its  appearance  the  greater  part  of  botanists  were 
M  of  zeal  and  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  sexual  system  of 
LiODSus;  an  iaea  prevailed  that  botany  was  merely  the 
art  of  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another;  and  moreover 
the  political  state  of  Eunme  was  most  un&vourable  In  aeir 
atiBe  invegtigationa.  As  tranquillity  was  restored  m 
Fiuee,  the  work  of  Jussieu  began  to  be  studied,  and  being 
tiHdied  it  soon  became  the  tex^bookQf  all  the  botanists  uf 
reputation  in  that  country.  But  in  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  it  was  otherwise.  In  England,  when  Dr.  Robert 
Biuto  published  his  *  Prodromus  Flora  Nove  UoUandiiB.' 
in  IfiiO,  upon  the  system  of  Jussieu,  there  (vobably  were 
Dot  more  than  two  other  botanists  in  this  country  who  could 
understand  or  make  use  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
1820  that  it  became  much  known  among  us. 
In  his  'Genera  Flantanim.'  Jussieu  divided  the  Triable 
uBgdom  into  classes,  subclasses,  orden,  and  genera,  not 
Modin^  to  certain  arbitrary  distinctions,  but  by  taking 
ioto  connderation  all  the  circumstances  which  he  was  ao- 
qnainted  with  in  their  manner  of  growth  and  degree  of  de- 
Tdopment.  Those  which  he  regarded  as  tii9  least  perfectly 
or^mifiA  species  he  stationed  at  the  one  end  of  1^  system, 
uid,  proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  eontinuidly  grouping 
tfEetber  tboee  plants  whicn  resemble  each  other  more  than 
%  resemble  anything  else,  he  gradually  arrived  at  the 
tuEDest  ionns  of  vegetable  life  through  a  long  series  of  in- 
i^noediate  g^dations.  In  determining  the  rdative  dignity 
of  his  orders,  he  assumed  that  those  species  are  least  per- 
fettly  ornuiized  which  have  no  cotyledon  or  rudimentary 
inl  in  their  embryo ;  that  next  in  degree,  but  higher  t^n 
uwe.  m  such  as  have  one  cotyledon ;  and  that  highest  of 
Hi  are  those  whose  seeds  have  two  cotyledons:  hence  his 
*»*tti  AcotyledoTU,  Monocotyledont,  and  Dieotyledoru. 
In  aninng  at  this  conclusion  he  was  justified  by  the  fact 
tut  to  the  highest  class  belong  the  lof^  trees  of  the  forest, 
vuh^  their  intricate  apparatus  of  tnuiks,  and  arms,  and 
i^'udies;  to  the  middle  the  simple-stemmed  palms,  lilies, 
gnsses ;  and  to  the  lowe^  such  Ibmu  of  vegetation  as 
•ongi.  lichens,  and  sea-weeds. 

u>  detomining  the  subordination  of  the  genera  assembled 
BD^r  each  of  these  classes  Jussieu  was  influenced  by 
elber  considerations.  He  regarded  those  dicotyledonous 
E^Kra  which  have  no  corolla  as  lower  than  such  as  possess 
uitoqjan,  and  amone  those  which  have  it  the  adhesion  of 
Wfparts  of  the  corolla  into  a  tube  was  looked  upon  aa  an 
™»don  of  a  structure  inferior  to  the  total  separa- 
»o  of  the  petals:  this  gave  him  for  his  great  dicotyle- 
don clau  the  subclasses  ApeiaUe,  MonopetaUg^  and 
^fpeUiUs.  In  addition  to  which  he  formed  another  sub- 
^ called Z)tc/in«  irregulares,  outof  such  dico^Iedonous 
pants  as  have  the  sexes  separated,  which  he  eonaidered  an 
angularity  of  oi^nization.  As  a  last  method  of  diviBion 
apphed  to  Monocotyledons  and  all  the  subdaasM  of 
*™^^wd«ii  m  principle  ot  analysis  dmendnit  upon  tba 
■"""•i  of  tba  itameni^  calling  tham  %pc|simoM  jf  Um 
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stamens  originate  clear  of  both  calyx  and  cvair ;  pen 
gynoita  if  tbey  grow  from  the  calyx  or  corolla ;  and  epigy 
nout  if  their  apparent  origin  is  in  tiie  apex  of  the  ovar« 
There  seems  to  nave  been  no  other  reason  for  this  than  that 
such  a  '  triplex  staminis  situs  *  was  foimd  to  exist.  The 
result  of  all  these  distinctions  was  the  following  scheme, 
under  which  wore  arranged  all  the  natural  wders  known  to 
the  authors— 

'  Index  Methodi 
Ordines  Naturales  compleetontis. 

Aco^ledcmes   CSaas  1 

rStamina  hypogyna  „  2 

Honocotyledones  <     „  perigyna 
i     „  epigyna 

(Stamina  epigyna 
n  perigyna 
>•  nypogyna 
Corolla  hypogyna 
,,  perigyna 

iAntheris 
connatis 
Antheris 
distinetis 

Stamina  epigyna 

.»  hypogyna 
I    »  perigyna 
Diclines  irregulares  .... 

In  the  state  of  science  when  this  system  was  promulgated 
its  excellence  was  most  remarkable,  nor  is  it  certain  even  now 
in  what  way  it  can  be  best  improved.  Its  faults  are  the  arti- 
ficial nature  of  all  the  divisions  except  those  which  are  pri- 
mary, the  difficult  in  many  cases  of  detttmining  to  whidi 
of  them  a  given  plant  belongs,  and  the  numerous  exceptions 
to  which  they  are  all  subject,  which  may  be  owing  to  their 
being  mere  structural  and  not  physioli^ical  distinctions, 
liiey  have  accordingly  been  much  criticised,  especially  of 
late  years,  and  every  or^nal  writer  attempts  to  improve 
them,  with  various  success.  But  to  use  the  wnds  of  his 
son,  to  whose  sentiments  tt  is  impossible  for  any  botanist  to 
refuse  his  assent,  '  What  is  it  that  is  most  admired  in 
this  work?  not  so  much  the  systematical  key,  which  has 
been  so  often  attacked  and  abandoned  by  modern  writers, 
as  the  admirable  sagacity  which  regulated  all  the  details. 
It  is  the  neatness  of  the  characters,  the  happy  employment 
of  such  as  had  been  previously  neglected,  and  the  correct 
esUmato  of  their  value,  the  prodijmlity  with  which  notes 
full  of  deep  knowledge  and  mutfm  in  new  .ideas  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  work,  the  endless  questions  and 
doubts,  which  show  how  much  the  author  had  meditated 
upon  his  subject,  and  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
gret the  sacrifices  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  the 
necessity  of  a  systematical  arrangement ;  and  finally,  that 
instinct,  so  true  to  natural  affinities,  which  so  often  made 
him  suspect  the  truth  when  he  could  not  establish  if 

Nodoubt  Jussieu  was  largely  indebted  to  ourcountryman 
Ray,  whose  name  however  does  not  appear  among  his  intro. 
ductory  remarks ;  no  doubt  he  was  also  assisted  most  es- 
sentially by  Tournefort,  Linnnus,  and  other  systematical 
writers ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  withhold  from 
him  oueparticleof  that  merit  which  his  countrymen  eagerly 
claim  for  him.  Ray  could  not  apply  his  own  principles ; 
Tournefort  and  linnieus  were  mere  systam-makeis,  who 
did  not  understand  the  principles  of  philosophical  classi- 
fication ;  but  Jussieu  had  the  philosophy  of  the  one,  the  sys- 
tematical abilities  of  the  others,  and  the  peculiar  skill  of 
combining  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  His  *  Genera 
Plantarum '  is  now  obsolete,  but  the  recent  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  beautiful  *  Introductio  in  Historiam 
Plantarum,*  with  which  the  work  was  prefaced,  shows  that 
to  the  last  day  of  his  existence  Jussieu  preserved  that  brilliant 
combination  of  sound  philosophical  principles  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  facts  which  has  placed  him  so  &r  above 
all  his  countrymen  as  a  botanist. 

In  1779.  when  the  *  Genera  Plantarum*  was  published, 
the  political  state  of  France,  which  put  an  end  to  peaceful 
occupations  and  turned  the  public  tcom  all  thoughu  of  bo 
tany,  disturbed  the  tran<^uil  tenor  of  the  course  of  Jussieu, 
and  compelled  him  to  nunrie  in  the  bun  scenes  of  public 
life.  In  1790  he  was  named  member  of  the  municipality  ot 
Paris,  and  in  thia  character  was  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  hoq>italB  and  duritiea  of  that  city,  whi^be  continued 
to  flxeroiio  till  1783.  In  1793  tlw  Jacd'  * 
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gvL  zed  undw  the  new  natne  of  Jardin  det  FUntM ;  all  the 
persons  ehai^^  with  the  duty  of  publio  iDstniftton  were 
elerated  to  the  rank  of  profeasois,  waA  De  Jusaieu,  who  had 
been  prertously  botwatoal  demonstntor,  became  pnrfbasw  of 
rural  botany.  HeaCterwardsbeoamediroefavand  treasurer  of 
the  Ifuseom  of  Natural  History.andreoomiiienoed,  in  1803, 
Ub  botanical  writings, chiefly  in  the  form  of  memoirs  upon  his 
own  natural  orders  of  plants.  These,  amounting  in  number 
to  fllleen,  were  oontinued  in  the  '  Annales  du  Museum  *  till 
1820,  after  which  time  De  Jossieu  became  dead  to  science. 
He  was  then  seventy-two,  with  a  sizht  so  feeble  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  called  blindnen ;  and  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  do  more  than  profit  by  the  observations  of  others. 
Nevertheless  he  employed  himself  between  his  eighty-third 
and  eighty-eighth  year  -in  dictating  a  new  edition  of  his 
'  Introductio  in  Historiani  Plantarum.*  This  work  has 
been  published  since  his  death ;  it  is  written  in  elegant 
I<atin,  and  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  ihtel- 
leot  even  at  this  advanced  age.  He  apppara  to  have  been 
much  loved  by  Ihmily  and  greaUy  respected  by  his 
friends.  His  amenity  of  character  was  such  that  he  was 
never  in  any  one  of  his  writings  betrayed  into  a  single  word 
of  harshness  towards  his  contemporaries.  He  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1836,  and  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Adrien,  his  successor  in  his  chair  of  botany,  and 
the  inheritor  of  the  virtue  and  talents  of  bis  father. 

JUSTICE  CLERK  OF  SCOTLAND.  ThU  pame 
properly  designated  the  clerk  of  court  of  the  chief  justice, 
br  lord  justiciar,  of  Scotland ;  and  originally  there  were  as 
many  justice  clerks  as  there  were  justiciars,  that  is  to  say, 
one  fbr  Galloway,  one  for  Lothian,  or  the  territory  of  the 
3oots  king  south  of  the  Forth,  and  one  for  Scotland  then 
Btrietly  so  csalled,  or  the  territory  north  of  the  Folh, 

The  same  circumstances  also  which  redused  tlb»  number 
<tf  justioiaEs  to  one  jostteo^neral  Ibr  the  whtde  realm,  re- 
duced Ukewue  the  nnmber  of  justice  elerke.  Hm  oalamitouB 
a&ir  of  ^odd^  however,  to  which  we  especially  refer,  had 
a  ftirtber  eflbct  on  the  latter;  for  bv  the  mil  of  I^wson  and 
Hearyaon  on  that  ftttal  field,  the  offices  of  both  king's  advo- 
cate uid  justice  clerk  became  vacant  at  one  time,  and  this 
at  a  period  when  perhaps  few  remained  capable  of  either. 
Wishart  of  Pittarrow  was  appointed  to  both'  places,  and  in 
his  time  a  deptity  was  first  constituted,  to  act  as  clerk  to 
the  justice  court.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  singular 
rise  of  the  justice  clerk  from  the  table  to  the  benoh  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciai^. 

At  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1 638*  the 
justice  elcrk  was  qiade  one  of  the  judges.  Iliia  will  not 
surprise  us  when  we  eonsida  the  constitution  of  that  court 
It  was  CMentially  an  ecetesiaatical  tribunal,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  such,  deliberated  in  secret  with  shut  doors. 
It  was  necessary  ther^re  fbr  the  security  of  the  crown  that 
some  of  the  crown  ofllcMs  should  be  continually  present 
The  justice  clerk  was  one  of  these:  he  was  public  prose- 
cutor on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The  king's  treasurer  was 
another ;  and  accordingly  both  these  were  lords  of  session. 
For  the  same  reason  the  king's  advocate  was  made  a  lord 
of  session ;  and  when,  from  there  being  no  vacancy,  or  other- 
wise, such  appointment  did  not  or  could  not  take  place,  these 
officers  had  special  writs  from  the  crown  authorising  them 
to  remain  in  court  during  its  deliberations. 

A  further  rise  of  official  dignity  took  place :  for  it  faavii^ 
become  usual  to  appoint  certain  lords  of  sesnon  as  assessors 
or  assistant  judges  to  the  lord  justice-general,  the  justice 
derk  b^n  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeentti  century  to 
'  be  appointed  to  that  duty;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  centurj'  he  had  acquired  the  style  of  *lord  justice 
clerk.'  Jn  ten  years  afterwards  the  privy  council  met  and 
passed  an  act,  declaring  the  justice  clerk  a  constituent  part 
of  the  justice  court;  and  in  the  act  of  parliament  1672, 
c  16,  he  was  made  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Jiuticiary. 
to  preside  in  absence  of  the  justice-general.  His  rise  in  . 
the  Court  of  Session  followed :  fbr  in  1 766,  when  Miller, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Miller  of  Glenlee,  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  it  was,  by  desire  of  the  court,  on  the  right  of  the 
lord  president;  to  which  latter  office  he  himself  afterwards 
rose,  beir^  the  first  justice  clerk  so  promoted.  And  in  1811, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  was,  by  48  Geo.  III.,  c  151, 
divided  into  two  chambers,  the  lord  justiee  derk  was  made 
er  r^do  president  of  the  second  division,  where  the  indi- 
vidual then  appointed  still  remaina.  His  salary  ia  SOOO/.. 
baaidea  an  equsl  sum  as  a  lord  of  seiaion.  In  the  end  of 
ttt  fcuTteenfli  oeatnry  it  was  lOk  Saota,  9r  lU.  stalling. 


With  leapeet  to  tiujiutie*  el^rk  dtfmte,  that  oSmt  «h 
long  so  termed ;  bnt  at  length,  when  the  justice  olerk 
quired  the  styla  of  lord,  and  wasdedandaconatilnMt  put 
it  the  Court  Justiciary,  his  cUptUt  eama  to  be  termed 
'  the  principal  clerk  af  juttieiary,'  and  this  haoooaing  s  aine- 
onre,  he  got  himself  a  *  d^ute'  thoat  the  middle  last 
century,  and  the  second  depute  dwut  tbir^  }'oars  ago  an 
'  assistant ;'  all  of  whom  continue  to  this  day,  and  ara  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  justice  olwk.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  on  both  oceaaiona  when  tbeaa  changes  took  place, 
there  took  place  also  not  a  diminution,  as  we  might  expect, 
but  aduplioation  of  the  salary ;  that  of  the  first  depute  being 
raiswl  in  1764  from  100/.  to  200/.,  and  that  of  the  aeeond 
depute,  in  1795,  from  iOl.  to  160/.  The  present  principal 
olerk  of  justiciary,  so  called,  is  the  jHsCiee  clerk's  aoQ ;  and 
his  Bubiaituta,  or  the  second  depute  dark,  b  the  juaCiee 
clerk's  Court  of  Session  olerk. 

Besides  these  there  are  three  other  justice  dark  dapate^ 
and  his  appointeoa.  They  are  oommonly  called  tfaa  *  dreuit 
derks,*  bemg  bis  depntiea  to  the  three  dnuita  of  the  Oonrt 
of  Justiciary.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  att  ISBT,  c  81, 
which  directed  sueu  dreuits  to  m  made,  in  plaoe  of  the 
former  practice  of  the  justiciar  pauing  througn  the  raalm 
from  shire  to  shire  suocessivdy. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PBACB  ara  persons  appointed 
to  keep  the  peace  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  with 
authority  to  act  judicially  in  criminal  causes,  and  in  some 
of  a  civil  nature  arising  within  those  limits,  and  also  to  do 
certain  other  things  in  which  they  act  not  judicially  but 
ministerially, «.«.  as  servants  of  the  crown  perA>mung  official 
acts  in  respeot  of  which  they  are  entmsten  with  no  judioial 
discreUon.  The  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  derived 
fkom  the  king's  prerogativa  of  making  courts  for  the  admi- 
nisUvtiMi  of  tac  mw,  or  onated  by  dinrant  alatntas ;  tboir 
dnttoB  are  exprassad  in  the  nftl  oommisBion  appoiiiting 
them  to  the  offlee,  cr  are  prescribed  hf  those  atatutaa. 

B«§m  the  raien  of  Bdmrd  IIL  thsce  ware  in  every  eouoiy 
conservators  of  tne  peace,  whose  duty  it  was  to  anird  pro- 
tection against  illegal  force  and  violenoc  Tliaae  oonamra- 
tors  were  cboson  by  the  freeholdm  assembled  in  the  coun^ 
court  under  the  king's  writ 

The  lord  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  king's  benoh,  and 
every  sberifT  and  coroner,  wera  conaervators,  and  are  now 
justices,  of  the  peace,  by  virtue  of  their  office ;  and  some 
lands  are  holden  under  the  service  annexed  to  the  tenure  of 
such  lands  of  being  conservators  of  the  peaoa,  or  of  pro- 
viding fit  persons  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  offlee. 
Higji  and  pet^  eonstaUm  are  abo  by  virtue  of  thdr  offioea 
ooDservatora  of  the  peaoa.  The  antluMri^  of  conssrvators  of 
the  peace  at  tha  common  law  was  the  same  as  that  now 
exeieised  conrtablea  within  thdr  respective  townships ; 
and  their  duty  oondsted  in  acting  themselves,  and  com- 
manding the  assistance  of  others,  in  arresting  and  quieting 
those  who  in  their  presence  and  within  the  Umiu  of  thdr 
jurisdiction  went  about  to  break  the  peace. 

The  following  account  is  generally  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  present  justices  of  the  peaoa.  Upon  the  compulsory 
resignation  of  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  or  rather  his  mother 
Isabella,  in  his  name,  sent  writs  to  the  different  sheri^ 
stating  that  his  accession  had  taken  place  with  his  fkther's 
assent,  and  commanding  that  the  peace  should  be  kept  on 
pain  of  disinheritance  and  Iobs  of  life  and  limb.  Within 
afewweaka  from  this  time  it  vras  ordained,  by  1  Edward  IIL 
a  16,  that  for  the  hettw  keeping  and  maintaining  of  tba 
peace  in  every  county  good  ud  lawAil  men  who  were  net 
maintainors  of  barratry  (malwii  bamts)  should  be  assigned 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  mode  in  which  these  new  keepers  of 
the  peace  were  to  be  assigned  was  construed  to  he  by  the 
king's  commission ;  and  this  ordinance  had  the  double  ^ot 
of  transferring  the  appointment  from  the  people  to  the 
crown,  and  of  uying  a  foundation  for  the  graauat  aocasMon 
of  those  powara  wiuah  are  now  exercised  by  Juatines  of  the 
peace. 

By  12  Richard  11.,  e.  10,  the  wages  of  justices  of  the 
peace  are  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  day  of  sessions,  and  two 
sbillings  for  their  clerks,  payable  out  of  the  fines  and 
amerciaments  at  such  sessions ;  but  these  wages,  like  those 
of  members  of  pariiament,  have  long  oeaaed  to  be  raoaivad. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  dthar  by  aet  of  par 
Uamen^  by  nml  chartw  (in  the  eaae  of  Joatioaa  In  borougha 
not  within  the  if  unioipal  Gotporation  Act  the  divter  naoally 
appdnting  oertaiii  munidpal  oBom  to  ba  jw^caa,  and  pn- 
aaribingd^  mnar  ^fgffMS^T^H^fO^t^  — 
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to  be  tL*4  in),  or  «  eonmiluitHi  from  the  dtovd  under 
tlM  statute  of  1  Kdward  III.  The  form  of  the  oommusion 
of  the  peace  has  from  time  to  time  been  altered,  and  the 
iDthbfjty  of  the  justices  enlarged.  As  now  framed  it 
toneists  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  oOntains  two  separate 
■uignments  or  grants  of  authority.  Of  these  the  former 
gives  to  an;  one  or  more  justioes  not  only  all  the  power 
iilmting  to  die  maiatenaace  of  the  peMe  Vhkh  was 
powmi  bv  the  cauerrBtor*  at  common  law.  but  also 
•a  tlw  adutiDiwl  authori^  mentioned  in  the  itatutea. 
The  l^ter  assignmrat  defines  the  poww  of  jwtiees  whwi 
the  whole  body,  or  such  of  them  as  choose  to  attend,  act 
together  in  general  sessions.  [Sbssions.] 

Tb»  former  part  of  the  commission  is  as  follows  ^—'  Vic- 
toria, to  AB,  CD,  EF,  &c..  greeting:  Know  ye  that 
We  have  assigned  you  jointly  and  severally,  and  every  one  of 
Tou,  Our  justices  to  keep  Our  peace  in  Our  county  of  Z, 
uid  to  keep  and  cause  to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  sta- 
tutes for  the  good  of  the  peace  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  same,  ana  for  the  quiet  rule  and  government  of  Our 
people  made*  in  all  and  singular  their  articles  in  Our  said 
county,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  qceonUn^  to  the 
force,  ANrm,  and  effect  of  the  same,  and  to  chastiie  and 
pnnish  all  persons  that  offend  Against  the  form  of  those 
erdiMBoee  or  statutes,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the  afiuresaid 
county,  as  it  ought  to  do  done  acoording  to  the  form  of  those 
oidinanceB  and  statutes ;  and  to  cause  to  come  before  yon  or 
any  of  you  all  those  who  to  any  one  or  more  of  Our  people, 
goncernipg  their  bodies  or  firing  their  bouses,  have  used 
threats,  to  find  sufficient  security  tor  the  peace  or  their  good 
behaviour  towards  TJs  and  Our  people,  and  if  they  shall 
refuse  to  find  such  security,  then  them  in  Our  prisons,  until 
thw  shall  find  such  security,  to  cause  to  be  safely  kept.* 

By  5  Gea  ll,  c.  18,  no  attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctor 
shall  be  a  justice  of  the  .peace  for  any  county  whilst  be 
continues  in  practice.  By  18  Gw.  II.,  c.  20,  no  person 
shall  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  any 
eoeoty,  riding,  or  division,  withm  England  or  Wales,  who 
sh^  not  have,  in  law  or  equity,  to  and  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  in  possession  a  freehold,  copyhold,  or  enstomary 
estate  for  lif<^  or  for  soihe  greater  estate,  or  an  estate  for 
some  long  term  of  years  determinable  upon  life  or  lives, 
or  for  a  certain  term  iHiginally  created  for  twenty-one  years 
sr  qaore,  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  in  England 
or  Wales,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lOOl.  over  and  above 
all  incumbrances  affecting,  and  all  rents  and  charges  payable 
out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  or  who  shall  not  be  seised 
of  or  entitled  to,  in  law  or  equity,  to  and  for  bis  own  use 
and  benefit,  the  immediate  reversion  or  remainder  of  and 
in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  leased  for  one,  two, 
or  three  lives,  or  for  any  term  of  yean  detwminable  on 
lives  «ion  reserved  rents,  and  wmch  are  of  the  yearly 
sahie  of  3001,  and  who  shiUl  not  have  taken  and  subsoribed 
an  aaih  stating  the  nature  of  the  qualifying  estate.  The 
third  section  this  statute  imposes  a  penalty  of  100/.  upon 
those  lAo  act  without  having  taken  and  subscribed  the 
ealh,  wd  for  acting  without  being  qualified.  The  statuta 
bowevier  excepts  from  these  provisions  oertaia  official  per- 
SMu,  &e-  A  Justice  of  the  peace  cannot  legally  act  after 
be  has  ceased  to  be  qualified ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
be  should  continue  to  retain  the  same  qualiOt^tion,  nca  will 
tbealmnoeof  aqualification  render  bis  acts  absolutely  void* 

Jnstiees  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  th^  king's 
charter  are  not  removable  except  for  misconduct,  but  the 
sutbori^  of  a  justioe  appointed  by  the  king's  commission 
■ay  be  determined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  oown,  either 
directly  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  or  impliedly,  by  making 
eats  new  eommission.  from  whioh  bis  name  is  omitted.  But 
■alii  notice  of  tba  revocation  of  the  authority,  publioap 
tioB  of  a  BBV  oonuniasion.  the  acta  of  the  ex-justice  are  valid 
ii  )nf,  and  the  warrant  of  a  justice  remains  hi  foroe  until  it 
le  axecnted,  although  he  die  beftm  ita  execution.  The 
Sbmmiasion  is  also  detormmed  by  the  death  of  the  king  by 
whom  it  was  issued;  but  now, by  6  Anne,  e.  7,  s.  9,  all  offices, 
mil  and  military,  are  to  continue  for  six  months  aftar  the 
dmise  of  the  crown,  unless  sooner  determined. 

The  9  Geo.  IV.,  o.  17,  repeals  the  statutes  which  imposed 
the  tafciBf  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  qualiB- 
catisn  for  offitse^  and  requires  the  following  declaration : — 
*  It  AB»  da  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
irofoas,  testify,  and  declare,  on  the  true  faith  of  a  CfaristiaR, 
that  I  iHIl  never  exereiae  any  power,  authority,  of  influence 
itesh  I  May  fomm  bynrtiwoftfadi^oaaf  jiutieoof  the 


peaoe,  to  ipiuta  or  weaken  the  Proteatant  church  as  it  is 
by  law  established  in  England,  or  to  disturb  the  said  church, 
or  the  bishop  and  cler^  of  the  said  church,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  rights  or  privileges  to  which  such  chun^  or  the 
said  bishops  or  clergy  are  or  may  be  entitled.*  The  omis- 
sion to  subscribe  this  declaration  does  not  subject  a  person 
acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  any  penalty ;  the  statute 
(s.  6)  merely  renders  the  appointme^nt  void ;  and  whilst 
the  justice  oontinnas  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  his  acts  are 
not  either  void  or  voidable  so  as  to  afieot  the  righte  of  those 
who  are  not  privy  to  such  omission. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  when  they  are  out  of  the  county, 
&c.  for  which  they  are  appointed,  nav«  no  coercive  power; 
but  examinations,  recognizances,  and  informations  volun< 
tarily  taken  before  them  In  any  place  are  good.  But  by 
28  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  justices  who  act  for  two  or  more  adjoining 
counties  may  act  in  one  of  those  counties  for  another  ^ 
them,  and  those  who  act  for  a  countv  at  large  may  act  for 
such  county  within  any  city,  town,  &c.,  being  a  county  of 
itself,  and  situated  within,  surrounded  by,  or  adjoining  to 
any  such  county  at  Isi^e ;  and  by  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  c.  63, 
a  similar  power  is  g^ven  to  county  justices  to  act  within 
any  ci^,  town.  &Ch  having  exclusive  jurisdiction,  though 
not  a  county  of  itself. 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  m  genetal  no  authori^  over 
matters  arising  out  of  the  district  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, but  they  may  secure  the  persons  of  those  who  are 
charged  befon  them  with  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace ; 
and  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  s.  Ill,  in  every 
borough  to  which  the  king  does  not  grant  a  separate 
court  of  quarter-sessions  the  justices  of  tne  county  within 
which  such  borough  is  situated  are  to  exercise  in  it  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  in  any  other  part  of  tl»  county. 

By  24  Geo.  III.,  c.  55,  if  any  person  against  whom  a  war- 
rant is  issued  escape,  ^  into,  reside,  or  be  in  any  other 
county,  $cr..,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  granting 
the  warrant,  any  justice  of  the  eounty,  &c.,  where  such  per- 
son escapes,  &0.,  upon  proof  on  oath  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  justice  granting  tM  warrant  is  to  indorse  his  name 
thereon,  which  willlbe  a  sufficient  authority  to  execute  the 
Warrant  in  such  other  jurisdiction,  and  carry  the  offender 
before  the  justice  who  indorsed  the  warrant,  or  some  other 
justice  of  the  county,  &c.,  where  it  was  indorsed.  Sum- 
monses and  warrants  issued  hy  borough  justices,  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  in 
a  matter  within  their  jurisdiction,  may  be  executed  at  anr 
place  within  the  county  in  which  the  borough  is  situateo, 
or  at  any  place  within  seven  miles  of  sndi  borough  without 
being  backed. 

The  judicial  authority  of  a  justice  out  of  sessions  is  both 
civil  and  criminal — civil,  where  he  is  authorised  by  statute 
to  abjudicate  between  master  and  servant,  w  to  enforee 
the  pajrment  of  rates,  tithes,  &a,  or  the  observance  of  the 
r^iulfttions  of  friendly  societies  [FmxNnLT  Socisnu^ 
^c. ;  criminal,  whore  be  requires  surety  of  the  peace  or  a 
recognisance  for  the  peace  or  for  good  behaviour,  or  where 
he  acts  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  or  where  he  acte  with  sum- 
mary poww  to  deode  upon  tiie  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
accused,  according  to  the  view  which  he  may  take  of  the 
evidence,  and  to  punish  the  offender.  But  all  proceedings 
before  justices,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  if  removed  into 
the  Kme's  Bench,  are  there  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
crown  aide  of  the  court. 

Where  a  statvto  empowers  justices  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine an  offence  in  a  sumniary  way,  it  is  necessarily  im^ied 
that  the  party  be  first  cited  to  appear,  so  that  he  n^ay  nave 
an  oppwtunityof  being  heard,  and  of  answering  for  himself ; 
and  to  proceed  against  an  offender  without  causing  him 
to  be  ainnmoned  is  a  misdemeanour.  A  statute  authorising 
justices  to  require  any  person  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
or- to  do  some  other  specific  act,  impliedly  gives  them  power 
to  issue  their  precept  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  party. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  informations  and  in  other  prehmina^ 
proceedii^  before  justices  out  ai  sessions  neither  the  prv- 
soner  on  (lie  one  hand,  nor  the  prosecutor  on  the  other,  ean 
claim  as  of  right,  and  against  the  will  of  \he  j  ustices,  to  have 
a  legal  adviser  present,  except,  it  would  seem,  in  cases  in 
which  the  deposition  may  by  some  statutory  provisions  be 
made  evidence  against  the  accused  upon  his  trial  for  the 
offence  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  witness.  In  practice 
however  both  counsel  and  attorneys  ore  frequently  a!dmitted 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  advise  and  protect  the  interest 
of  prisoners.  Every  peim  hp         to^  Hei^iU  Mm 
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ft  3UbUc6^  acting  in  his  judicial  capacity.  But  although  ia 
lach  a  ease  counsel  or  attorneys,  or  any  third  persons,  are 
At  liberty  to  attend,  they  cannot  insist  uron  being  heard 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  clients ;  the  justices  may 
refuse  to  hear  them,  at  to  allow  them  to  interfbre  with  the 
proceedings.  But  now.  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  114,  in  all 
cases  of  summary  conviction,  persons  aoeused  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  their  fUU  answer  and  defence,  and  to  have 
an  witnenea  examined  mxA  cross-examined  1^  counsel  or 
attorney.  In  al.  eases  when  Justieea  are  diroetwl  to  take 
examinationa  or  evidence,  it  will  be  implied  that  the  exami- 
nation or  evidence  is  to  be  taken  'nnder  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  or  solemn  affirmation. 

Statutes  ftequently  empower  justices  to  award  damages 
to  an  injured  party,  as  in  cases  of  assault  [Assattlt],  or 
malicious  injuries  to  property.   [Malicious  Injuries.] 

Where  a  complaint  is  made  before  a  justice,  and  a  sum- 
mons or  warrant  issues,  the  justice  upon  hearing  and  de- 
termining; the  matter  may  award  costs  to  either  party,  and 
enforce  the  payment  of  such  costs. 

Justices  ought  not  to  exercise  their  functions  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  themselves  the  persons  injured.  They 
should  cause  the  offenders  to  be  taken  before  other  justices, 
or,  if  present,  should  desire  their  aid.  In  all  eases  which  a 
justice  may  hear  and  determine  out  of  sessions  upon  his 
own  viev,  or  upon  the  confession  of  the  party,  or  upon  oath 
of  witnesses,  ho  ought  to  make  a  record  on  parchment 
under  his  band  of  idl  the  proceedings  and  proofii,  which 
record  shouUl  in  ihe  case  of  summary  convictions  be  re- 
turned to  the  next  sessions  and  there  filed. 

IRy  27  Geo.  II.,  c  20,  in  all  cases  where  a  justice  is  re- 
quired to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  levying  of  any  penalty 
inflicted,  or  any  sum  of  money  directed  to  be  pain,  by  any 
statute,  the  justice  granting  the  warrant  is  empowered 
therein  to  order  and  direct  the  goods  distrained  to  be  sold 
within  a  certain  time,  to  be  limited  in  such  case  (so  as  such 
time  be  not  less  than  four  days,  or  more  than  eight  days), 
unless  such  penalty,  or  sum  of  money,  with  reasonable  charges 
of  taking,  keeping,  and  selling  the  distress,  be  sooner  paid. 

W^^  justices  refuse  to  hear  a  complaint  over  which  they 
bave  jurisdiction,  or  to  perform  any  other  duty  which  the 
law  imposes  on  them,  the  party  aggrieved  by  such  refusal 
may  apply  to  the  court  of  king  s  bench  for  a  writ  of 
aiandamus,  a  process  by  which  the  king  ret^uirea  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  the  thing  required  or  to  show 
cause  why  it  is  not  done.  If  no  sufficient  excuse  be  re- 
turned, a  peremptory  mandamus  issues,  by  which  the  par^ 
is  commanded  absolutely  to  do  the  thing  required.  [Man- 
DAHua.]  But  as  justices  have  no  indemnity  in  respect  of 
their  acts  because  done  in  obedience  to  a  mandamus,  this 
process  is  not  granted  where  there  is  anything  like  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  justice's  authority  to  do  the  required  act 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  strongly  protected  by  the  lav 
in  the  execution  ta  their  office.  Opprobrious  words  which 
would  not  sulgect  the  speaker  to  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  if  uttered  under  other  circumstance!,  yet  if  spoken 
of  a  justice  whilst  actually  engaged  in  bis  official  duties 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action  or  of  an  indictment,  or 
if  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  justice  may  be  punished 
by  commitment  to  prison  as  for  a  contempt  of  court ;  this 
commitment  however  must  be  by  a  written  warrant. 

Where  a  justice  of  the  peace  acting  in  or  out  of  sessions 
acts  judicially  in  a  matter  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction, 
and  does  not  exceed  his  jurisdiction,  he  is  not  liable 
to  an  action  however  erroneous  his  decision  may  be ;  nor 
will  even  express  malice  or  corruption  entitle  a  party 
aggrieved  by  such  decision  to  any  remedy  by  action :  the 
delinquent  magistrate  is  answerable  only  to  the  crown  as 
fin*  an  oSbnce  committed  against  the  public.  Where  the 
justice  has  no  jurisdiction  or  nceeds  bis  jurisdiction,  or 
having  jurisdiction  deviates  Arom  the  prescribed  legsd  form 
to  an  extent  which  renders  the  proceedings  void,  or  where 
a  oouTiction  under  which  the  justice  has  granted  a  warrant 
is  set  aside  by  a  superior  court,  an  action  will  lie  against  the 
justice  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of  any  distress,  im- 

Erisonment,  or  other  injury  which  may  have  resulted  from 
is  acts,  though  done  without  malice  or  other  improper 
motive.  But  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  justice  has  acted 
bond  JIde  in  his  msfisterial  capacity,  if  he  has  intended  to 
act  within  his  jurisdiction,  though  by  mistake  be  may  have 
exceeded  it  and  not  acted  within  the  strict  line  of  his  duty, 
and  also  in  cases  where  a  justice  has  acted  or  intended  to 
wt  'C  the  execution  «r  bis  ministerial  duties,  be  is  entitled 


to  the  protection  of  several  important  statutory  r^ulations 
though  vhere  there  is  no  colour  whatever  for  a  belief  or  sup- 
position on  the  part  of  the  justice  that  he  is  acting  within 
his  jurisdiction,  where  the  act  is  wholly  alien  to  toe  ii» 
^sterial  functions  and  done  dwam  intuilu,  these  regular 
dons  do  not  apply. 

Thus,  no  action  can  be  brought  against  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  anything  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  withoutlone  calendar  month's  previous  notice  in 
writing,  specifying  the  cause  of  the  intended  action,  widiin 
which  period  of  one  month  the  justice  may  tender  amends 
to  the  party  complaining,  which  will  be  a  bar  to  the  actioii, 
if  refused,  and  found  to  be  sufficient  by  the  jury.  Nw  can 
any  such  action  be  maintained  unless  it  be  commenced 
within  six  calendar  months  after  the  committing  of  the  act 
complained  of;  nor  unless  it  be  'brought  or  laid  in  the  county 
in  which  the  act  was  committed.  The  defendant  in  such 
action  may  under  the  general  issue,  i^.  a  plea  simply  deny- 
ing the  alleged  trespass,  &c.,  give  in  evidence  any  matter  of 
justification  or  excuse  without  oeing  bound,  as  other  defend- 
ants are,  to  select  one  particular  line  of  defence,  and  set  that 
defence  with  precision  upon  the  record  in  the  shape  of  a 
special  plea.  When  the  plaintiff  in  such  action  obtains  a 
verdict  and  the  judge  certifies  that  the  injury  for  which  the 
action  is  brought  was  wOftil  and  malicious,  the  plaintiff 
will  be  entitlea  to  double  costs  of  suit 

Where  the  action  is  brought  on  account  of  any  oonTiction 
which  may  have  been  quashed,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
produced  as  a  justification  of  the  consequent  distreaa  or 
imi»isonment  the  plantiff  is  disabled,  by  43  6eo.in.,o.l41. 
from  recovering  more  than  2d.  damages,  or  any  costa  of 
suit  unless  it  be  expressly  alleged  in  the  dedaratwn  that 
the  acts  complained  of  were  done  maliciously  and  witboat 
any  reasonabfe  or  probable  cause. 

When  a  justice  acts  with  partial,  corrupt  or  malicious 
motives  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  he  ni^  be 
indicted,  and  in  a  clear  case  of  misconduct  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  exercises  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  administratioiL  <^ 
the  criminal  law  of  the  country  is  entrusted,  will,  the 
application  be  made  without  delay,  give  leave  to  file  r  cri- 
minal information.  But  the  court  will  consider,  not  whe- 
ther the  act  complained  of  be  strictly  right  or  not,  but 
whether  it  proceeded  from  unjust,  oppressive,  or  corrupt 
motives,  among  which  motives  fear  and  favour  are  botb 
included.  If  the  affidavits  filed  in  support  of  the  applka- 
tion  disclose  nothing  which  may  not  be  attributable  to  mere . 
error  or  mistake,  the  court  will  not  even  call  upon  the 
justice  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  should 
not  be  filed.  The  court  will  not  entertain  a  motioa  for  a 
criminal  information  against  a  justice  of  the  peac^  unleaa 
notice  of  the  intended  applicatiou  have  been  givmi  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  him,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  meet 
the  charge  in  the  first  instance  by  opposing  the  granting  of 
the  rule  to  show  cause. 

The  proceedings  after  an  infonnation  baa  been  filed  or  an 
indictmrat  found  against  justices  of  the  peace  for  criminal 
misconduct  are  the  same  as  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 
If  the  defendant  suffer  judgment  by  de&ult  or  is  found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  a  jur}',  the  punishment  is  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both  ;  after  which  an  application  may  be 
made  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  exclude  him  from  the  com- 
mission ;  and  when  affidavits  are  filed  in  the  King's  Bench 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  justices  of  the  peace,  such 
a^avits  are  freouently  directed  by  the  court  to  bo  laid 
before  the  chancellor,  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  such 
persons  on^ht  to  remain  in  the  commission. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peu»  has  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  British  oolonitt.  apd  has  with  some  uodifl- 
cations  been  retained  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

JUSTI'CIA,  a  genus  of  Acanthaceous  Exogens,  whose 
numerous  species  inhabit  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  worid, 
preferring  however  damp  woods  to  dry  and  open  plains.  It 
IS  especially  in  the  forests  of  Brasil  and  India  tlut  thejr 
occur.  Many  of  them  are  never  woody,  some  are  budies  or 
small  trees,  and  a  small  number  are  valued  by  gardeneisaa 
objects  of  ranament  As  limited  by  Linnsus,  the  genus 
comprehended  a  very  discordant  collection  of  species;  mo- 
dern writers  have  accordingly  broken  it  up  into  many  nvw 
genera.  As  now  limited,  Juatieia  itaelf  scarcely  oontaiiis  a 
plant  of  any  importance. 

As  among  the  species  now  remr'ved  from  Justiria  to  other 
genera  ^re  are  aom^irl^^^ai^  imhl  tunw^i^mal  ageata 
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,  in  India,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  them  hara,  J 
nutead  of  referrini;  to  genera  which  are  not  yet  gennall; 
known.'  Thus  Justicia  Adbatoda,  celebrated  in  Sanscrit 
works  by  T&rious  names,  as  Vidiumatri,  Vasika,  Sec.,  has 
been  called  Adhatoda  Viuika,  and  is  cbieQv  esteemed  as  a 
demntoent  in  conehs.  J.  NastUa  is  now  RhxTtaeanilMu  com- 
andismuch  employed  in  Indian  medicine,  especiidly 
Ibr  tbe  eure  of  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  affections, 
mixed,  according  to  Dr.  Rozbui^h,  with  lime-juice  and  pe^ 
per.  It  ia  also  one  of  their  remedies  for  snake-bites,  but  is 
DO  doubt  inefficacious  for  such  purpose.  AndrograifMs 
(IVmnerly  Jutticia)  paniculaia  is  toe  best  known  and  pro- 
baUy  tbe  most  valuable  of  all,  as  one  of  its  names,  Mufia 
lUa,imfik»ehiif,otkingqf6iUertt  itisalsoveiycommonly 
called  Aalup-fiaM>  and  wi^  known  to  Europeans  in  the  pe- 
nhtmla  o^ndia  hf  tbe  name  Oreyat^or  Knot,  and  has 
been  praaoribed  with  benefit  as  a  bitter  in  this  country- '  It 
fcrtna  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Drogve  amire,  which  is 
wdl  known  in  India,  and  at  one  time  obtained  considerable 
repute  as  a  care  for  cholera ;  but  it  can  be  useftil  only  as  a 
stimnlant  and  tonic 

JUSTICIAR  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  earliest  indiri- 
dnal  in  this  high  office  which  e^ftant  records  name  seems  to 
be  Geoffrey  de  MaleviUe  of  Haleville  in  the  county  of  Edin- 
biugh.  terap.  K.  Male.  IV. 

'tm  term  *  Scotland'  was  then  less  extensive  in  its  appli- 
catkin  than  at  present:  it  deMguated,  properly  speaking, 
not  the  whole  territory  of  the  realm,  but  that  part  only 
which  lay  north  of  the  Forth,  or  Scot*  am,  as  it  was  called; 
and  accordu^y,  emtamporaiv  with  MaleviUe  there  was 
amtber  iUBtieiar,  David  01i&r4  justiciar  of  Lothian,  that  is 
to  say.  toe  territory  south  of  the  Forth,  excepting  the  dis- 
trict of  Galloway,  which  had  long  its  own  peculiar  laws  and 
enstoms.  About  tbe  middle  of  Uie  thirteenth  century  how- 
ever  Galloway  too  had  its  justiciar,  so  at  this  time  thrae 
wcro  three  jnsticiart  in  the  realm  of  Scotland— a  justiciar 
of  Gallowav,  a  justiciar, of  Lothian,  and  a  justiciar  of  Scot- 
land strictly  so  called.  They  were  all  probably  of  co-ordi- 
nale  authority :  each,  next  to  the  sovereign,  supreme 
in  hia  district ;  but  the  district  of  the  last  was  the  most 
extensive,  and,  oontaimog  within  it  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  also  no  doubt  the  most  important  and 
tbe  moat  coveted.  The  justiciars  of  Scotland  were  ac- 
eordii^y  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  time:~tbe 
Comyns,  aails  vt  Budian ;  tbe  UacDnA,  earls  of  Fife ;  Mel- 
viBe ;  and  Sir  Alan  Dor  ward.  This  last  had  an  eye  to  the 
crown  itself;  Ibr  having  married  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  King  Alexander  11^  he  gained  over  the  chancellor  to 
move  in  ooundl  her  legitimation,  and  that,  on  failure  Oi ' 
issoe  of  the  king's  body,  she  and  her  heirs  might  inherit  her 
ftther*s  throne.  But  the  king  conceived  so  great  a  dis- 
pleasure at  this,  that  be  immediately  turned  the  chancellor 
oat  of  office,  and  soon  afterwards  the  justiciar  also.  Tbe 

Eud  Durward  removed  to  England,  joined  King  Henry 
.  in  France,  and  served  in  his  army,  till  in  a  few  years 
he  was,  by  tbe  influence  of  the  English  king,  restored  to 
his  office  of  justiciar,  whence  he  was  displaced  only  by  the 
BMve  powerful  Comyn.  Tbe  incident  in  Durward's  life  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  was  not  Bii»u!ar:  the  justieiar 
was  oapil  legit  et  tmUHee,  at  the  bead  both  of  the  law  and 
also  of  tha  military  fbree  of  the  kingdom,  ud  repeated  in- 
slancaa  occur  in  early  times  of  their  mflitary  prowess  as  well 
aa  jndietal  firmness. 

The  death  of  King  Alexander  III.  left  the  crown  open  to 
a  etnnpetition  which  allowed  Edward  I.  of  England  to  in- 
vade uie  kingdom.  In  1292  the  English  Court  of  King's 
Bench  sat  for  some  time  in  Roxburgh;  and  in  1296  Sir 
William  Ormesby,  a  justice  of  tbe  Common  Pleas  and  jus- 
tice in  eyre  in  England  was  constituted,  by  Edward,  lord 
jttstieiar  of  Scotland.  This  appointment  was  of  short  dura- 
tion; but  in  1305  Edward,  having  again  put  down  the 
Scots,  distributed  the  kingdom  into  Tour  districts,  and  con- 
stitnted  fcr  each  district  two  justices  (an  Engltsbman  and  a 
Sootehman),  in  die  nature  of  the  English  j  ustices  of  assize— 
irith  a  view  to  put  the  whole  island  under  one  and  the  same 
jodieial  system.  Edward's  early  death  however  rendered 
tbe  scheme  abortive ;  and  Galloway  had  soon  its  own  laws, 
and  Lothiatt  and  Scotland  their  justiciars  as  before,  with 
0M  diffisrence,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  was  now 
shifting  southwards.to  Edinburgh,  and  the  term  Scotland, 
in  its  strict  acceptation,  had  given  place  to  the  appellation 
*  north  of  the  F(.ri1i.'  Sir  Hugh  ae  Eglinton,  justiciar  of 
Lothian  in  tbe  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  dis 
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tinguidied  for  his  poetical  genius,  was  now  therefine  *  Hngh 
of  (he  Awt  Ryal,*  or  of  the  royal  palace ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  next  century  Andrew  lord  Gray  was  advanced 
from  the  situation  of  justiciar  north  of  Forth  to  that  of  jus- 
ticiar  sooth  of  Forth.  He  continued  in  this  plaoe  with 
approbation  for  eleven  years,  and  died  hot  a  am  months 
before  the  calamitous  affair  of  Flodden. 

On  this  event,  which  happened  in  the  banning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  office  of  lord  justiciar,  or,  aa  he  was 
DOW  styled,  justice^neral  (in  contradistinction  to  the  spe< 
cial  justiciars,  now  frequently  appointed  as  well  for  particu- 
lar trials  as  for  particular  places  and  districts),  came  into 
the  noble  fkmily  of  A^le,  where  it  was  hereditary  for  a 
centiun^,  and  comprehended  at  once  the  entire  kingdom. 
The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  then  also  to  be  settled 
at  EdinbuKh,  and  the  regular  series  of  its  reoacds,  or  books 
of  adjournal,  to  commence.  It  was  at  this  time  iJso  that 
tbe  Court  of  Session  was  erected  by  ecclesiastical  influence. 
Various  attempts  bad  been  made  by  the  clergy  in  former 
reigns  to  establish  such  a  court  In  1425  the  first  *  CJourt 
of  the  Session*  was  instituted  under  the  influence  of  W^rd- 
law,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  founder  of  the  univernty 
there ;  but  immediately  on  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
after,  it  drooped  and  expired.  In-145d  Bishop  Snoreswood, 
the  king's  secretary,  tried  to  revive  it ;  and  about  thirty  years 
after,  £3phinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  did  so  likewise. 
In  1494  however  the  latter  founded,  or  rather  re- founded,  tbe 
university  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  interest  enough  to  get  an 
let  passed  in  parliament  to  enfivce  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Roman  lam ;  and 
in  1 903  the*  Court  of  Daily  Council*  was  established.  This 
court  had  a  more  ^tensive  jurisdiction  than  the  former : 
it  was  universal,  being  instituted  to  decide  all  manner  of 
summonses  in  civil  matters,  complaints,  and  causes  daily 
as  they  happened  to  occur;  and  It  was  calculated  to  be  per- 
manent But  the  present  was  not  an  opportunity  to  be 
lost ;  and  accordingly,  in  tbe  minority  of  King  James  V.  and 
while  the  nation  was  weakened  and  distracted  by  the  loss 
at  Flodden,  the  Court  of  Session  was  established  under  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  with  a  majority  of  ecclesiastics  both  on 
its  bench  and  at  its  bar.  The  consetjuence  was,  that  from 
that  day  forward  the  Court  of  Justiciary  declined ;  its  civil 
jurisdiction  ceased,  beii^  engrossed  by  the  Ckiurt  of  Ses- 
sion ;  and  the  latter  became  in  its  place  the  supreme  court 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Reformation  effected  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Court  of  Session,  but  not  mu«i  in  its 
pontion  or  powers ;  and  in  1672  an  act  was  passed  in  par- 
liament eonstituting  a  certain  number  of  the  judges,  or 
lords  of  session,  judges  of  justiiBh^ry  under  tbe  justiee- 
general  and  justice-clerk,  who  was  now  made  vice-president 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 

Nothing  else  of  oonsequenoe  touchingthc  constitution  of 
tbe  court  occurred  till  lately,  when,  by  iWill.  IV.,  c.  69,  sec. 
18,  the  office  of  lord'justice-genenu,  which  had  become 
in  a  manner  a  perfect  sinecure,  was  appointed  to  de- 
volve on  and  remain  with  the  office  of  lord-presidenc  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  who  should  perform  the  dut^  thereof  as 
presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  The  effect  of 
which  enactment  is  to  i^aco  the  Ind-justice-general  again 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  thus,  by 
a  singular  revolutiM),  restore  him,  after  the  elapse  <^  300 
^  ^  flvmer  situation  of  loi^-ehi^-justioe  of  Seot- 

JUSTICIARY,  CHIEF,  of  England  iC<^talu  JueH- 
tiaruu  Jbigliee).  None  either  of  the  English  lawyers  or  1^1 
antiquaries  who  have  bandied  this  subject  appear  to  have 
given  at  all  a  satisfoctory  explanation  of  it  As  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  '  Pictorial  History  of  England'  affords 
the  best  explanation  of  the  difficulty  that  we  have  me-, 
with,  we  consider  it  but  &ir  to  give  it  as  it  stands  in  that 
work.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  fuDotions  of.  the  chief  justiciary  it  is  necessary  first  to 
understand  those  of '  The  Grand  Senetehall,  or  Damfer 
—SeneeetdluM,  w  Dmiffer*  Anglue;  in  modem  phraseology, 
the  lord  h^h  steinud— «ohw  pahHi*  major  dmmu  regtee,  or 
maire  dupalme.  The  word  eenetehaleh*  about  the  etymo- 
logy of  which  opinions  vary  somewhat,  meant  originally  a 

*  'That  thna  termi  are  monmioiii.  ii  diowB  by  Dneuga.  Spalmui,  Sco 
IHpifcr  nesu  to  IwTe  bam  iDtroduead  whon  ft  Latin  word  cams  to  be  wantad 
fat  WDMctiBll,  and  waa  adopted  fiw  want  of  n  better,  there  being  no  Latin 
term  exactly  pondlns.  Dapifer  bai  been  igncptanlly  tian^ted  *  iawer" 
by  Dtigdale  wid  other*  i  wbereu  kwet,  mfor  bommBanfag  aeneachall,  ineana 
only  Knger  tnucAont  an  trfDcet  a  great  many  dt^resa  below  the  aeneadiall. 
Sm  DHWia*>  Afptfkr*  Setmalbu!  SpelsMO,  ad.vea  D^fir.  CafXalk 

TwHHtrfa^  awt'JMlht;  and  Dugdnlt^a  *  Bumue.'/  ^--c  I 
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Mrtofflt0w«id  in  the  household  of  the  Frank  kinn.  After 
their  ooaquest  of  Gaul,  it  came  to  signify  a  high  political 
dignity.  Dapifer,  as  shown  in  the  note  below,  means  the 
same  thing,  being  the  Latin  sjmonyme  for  it  This  officer 
was  the  highest  in  the  state  ailer  the  king,  executing  all 
the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom  as  the  king^s  representative. 
He  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  king's  palace,  but  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  state,  civil  and  military,  chief  admi- 
nistrator of  justice,  and  leader  of  the  armies  in  war.  This 
is  proved  not  only  to  have  been  the  case  in  France,  by 
Ducange  and  other  high  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the 
public  records  of  that  kingdom,*  but  to  have  been  so  also  in 
England,  by  a  document  published  byMadox  himself,  flrom 
the  black  and  red  btioluof  theBxchequer—to  wit,  the  cele- 
brated Dialogw  A  Seacoario,  written  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  ;t  and  likewise  by  certain  HSS.  preserved  in  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  particu- 
larly an  old  MS.  entitled  "  Quia  sit  Seneschallus  Anglie, 
et  quid  ejus  officium.**}  Consequently,  Madox  is  wronfir 
when  he  says  ("  Hist.  Bxcheq.,"  p.  2d)  that  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  William  Fitz-Osbem  was  the  king's  constable, 
beca&te  he  is  called  magiater  miliium.  Whereas  in  the 
very  same  paasa^  (of  "  Ordericus  Vitalis")  he  is  called 
Nurtiumnia  Daiptfer,  in  virtue  of  which  office  he  would  be 
magitier  militwn.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  con- 
stable became  magister  militum,  being  originally  an  officer 
subordinate  to  the  dapifer.*  {Pictorial  Hittory  iff  JBnglond, 
vol.  i.  p.  567.) 

By  the  nature  of  the  fbudal  syitem  ererydiing  had  a 
tendency  to  he  given  in  fief.  *  Among  other  things,  the 
office  of  seneschal  was  given  in  fief  too,  and  became  here- 
ditary among  the  Franks,  Normans,  and,  at  the  conquest  of 
England,  among  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  France,  under 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  office  was  in  the  family  of 
Charles  Martel,  from  whom  sprung  the  Carlovin^ian  dy- 
nasty ;  afterwards  the  Plaiitagenet  counts  of  Anjou  were 
hereditary  seneschals  of  France ;  and  in  England  this  high 
office  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Grant- 
mesnila,  and  thence  came  by  marriage  to  the  earls  of  Lei- 
cester. After  the  attainder  of  the  family  of  Montfort,  earls 
ofLeicester,  the  office  wasg^ven  to  Edmund,  the  second  eon 
of  King  Henry  IIL,  and  U  than  remained  in  the  royal 
fhmily  till  its  abi^ition — ^Inomas  Plantagenet,  sectnid  son 
oCKing  Heniy  tVn  being  the  last  permanent  high  ateward.^ 
the  ot&se  being  oonferred  afterwards  only  pro  wncd  vice. 

'  In  France,  when  the  office  btearae  hereditary  in  the  coimts 
of  Anjou.  it  soon  became  necessary,  for  various  reasons,  to 
have  another  seneschal,  or  dapifer,  besides  the  hereditary 
one ;  and  this  officer,  whether  he  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presentative or  deputy  of  the  hereditar}'  seneschal,  still  took 
precedence,  as  appears  from  the  charters  of  the  French 
Rings,  of  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state.  In  England 
also  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place,  but  with  this 
difference — that  the  various  functions  of  the  orinnal  grand 
seneschal,  or  teneacallus  Angliee,  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  oommilted  to  two  distinct  officers  as  his  repre- 
uentativas ;  the  judicial  functions  beinp;  cwnmitted  to  an 
officer  styled  the  High,  or  rather  Chief  Jostioiary ;  the  ad- 
ministrative and  those  relating  to  the  aflhira  of  the  klng*a 
palace  or  household,  to  an  officer  ityled,  not  the  Senelealnis 
Anglia,  hut  the  Etenescallui,  or  Dapifer  Regis.\  This 
explanation  will  be  found  to  completely  remove  the  cogfii- 
sion  that  has  so  long  prevailed  among  the  English  huto< 
riant,  anti^arieih  wd  lavyen  on  this  suttjecL  Ottr  view 

*  *  DneraM,  SloMw  ad  m.  Da$ilitr  et  S«iw«aUlM.  Sm  alM  tha  *  €ni>d 
CottatumlvT  So  NarauwUo,"  a.  x.  "  BoUbat  kiitani  aittlqiutiu  qwduB  JUfUci- 
•riui  pmUctU  nptrvn  per  Nonnutkm  dbcinKn  qui  ■enracbulut  prudpb 
vacKtMloT."— Conf. "  lA  Omrtsme  Reform^  ■)•  NennMidIo  oomnrntM  p« 
Bmbus."  t.  i..  p.  &  oiri.  2  (SraiwilMlV  8«e  mbo  tbe  drntm  of  Uw  wmmm 
PrabkUiig*, in  the  wttnwtiog of  whMi  tbt  iWBa of  the eanudtal  or  da^fcr 
(•ometime*  the  one  wmd  li  OMd,  MOietines  the  oUwr)  ftuds  bsfbn 

thawortntheoUmemtoOiMn.  It  b  ri|M  to  add,  tbmt  Is  bglUb  obr- 
fw.  Uw  UMM BfU>»  AqUWiBt iMnwlnl,  dowBotlMwiat^r MUgkw 
In  the  Pmch.' 

I  •  M*do««  -  HW.  Bnhmn"  C»dbioa  mi).  SwalM'CD.  Utt."  td.  «1 
a.  in  woma  Mooant  of  tiw  JaoeU  put  of  tb*  offloe  vt  tmmAmX,  or  Mvwud. 
mad  tone  attempt  ^  the  etmckn  of  Uw  wotd,  not  anh  mm  MOewAl  thmn 
■ttempu  of  that  kind  unaiiT  areT  .  _ 

fiottouMas.  Veapobm.b.«a,U.99,b.  It  vOi  ate  Iw  tad  b  Bad. 
M8S.  aoS.  faL  48,  tmnacribed  in  a  modern  hand  by  lyBwe*,  who  Mppoaad  H 
tobeoT  ihaaiiaorEdwaidll.  See  alaoCottOB  III$8.,  Tittu C.^«rf«, at tha 
begioniofl  vf  whkb  volnma  tbere  Is  a  waU-writMB  tnet.  whie'h  eontdaa  Oe 
moit  HtisihctiiTTaoaooDt  we  hava  metwlthoftbeaatijeet.  Thm  b  alao  ntiMt 
ooUtled  "  Snmrnna  Aoglin  SeDBaehdlaa,"  In  SmMia'a  Tnola.  ^  viB.  All 
theee  agree  In  one  thing,  via.— tbe  wtiMaa  and  paiwunat  nalun  of  the  an- 
tlMrltr  <mgi»aUy  wielded  br  the  high  alawBid.  OMmah  none  of  tham  ax^^  the 
anomaly  of  the  oo-esiatence  of  men  an  offleer  a«  toe  Ugh  Jnatkiary.  ^fhia  we 
bopa  we  ahaU  now  be  enabled  to  do.' 

•  For  a  Urt oTtilgtk  ilewaidt  aaa  Haa  H88.  sm.' 
'AwaiMiiTolliarpwofcoftMaiaaaliadart"lorm.Aarto^'*ed»iM.' 


of  the  subject,  if  it  needed  it,  wonld  bo  eorroboratea  h* 

high  privileges  of  the  officer  created  in  later  times,  to'ine- 
side  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  state  trials,  which  officer,  bt 
it  observed,  is  not  "  high  justiciary,"  but  "  loid  bi^ 
steward,"  that  is  "  SenetcaUus  Angtia"  This  expUDStiaq 
also  removes  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  exlno^ 
dinary  powers  of  the  lord  high  steward's  court,  which  tome 
English  lawyers  have  attempted  to  get  over,  by  saying  that 
the  lord  high  steward  succeeded  to  some  of  the  poweri  of 
the  high  justiciary,  whereas  be  merely  exercises  powns 
which  he  had  delegated  to  the  high  j  usticiary.'  *—  (ind.) 

The  chief  juBticiaiy  was  usually,  even  in  tMte  times,  whai, 
from  the  owDumstanea  of  the  k^  and  the  great  of^»n«f 
his  houaehold  acting  a«  judges,  we  may  oonelnde  tbit  a 
special  eduoation  was  not  considered  abeolutely  nawiMiy 
to  At  a  man  for  the  judicial  office,  a  person  who  had  given 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  As  the 
representative  of  the  judicial  portion  <n  the  grand  lette- 
scbal's  power,  bis  authority  extMided  over  eveiy  court  in 
the  kingdom.  For  as  to  what  Blackstone  says+  of  the  court 
of  the  marshalsea,  i^.  the  court  of  the  lord  steward  of  tbe 
king's  household,  having  never  been  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chief  justiciary  and  no  writ  of  error  lying  fVoni 
it  to  the  king's  bench,  it  merely  amounts  to-thia,  that  tbe 
court  of  the  lord  steward  was  in  jhct  originally  the  court  of 
the  lord  high  steward,  and  in  that  oonrt  either  of  his 
representative^  tbe  chief  juatidaiy  or  the  lord  stevaid, 
mu^t  preside. 

The  chief  juaticiary  net  wlv  presided  in  Ae  kii^  eouit 
and  in  the  exchequer,  but  ne  was  originally  (or  latbor 
when  the  lord  high  steward  fell  into  abeyance,  iwrt^  fhau 
dread  of  his  power  and  partly  from  thia  impoaaibility  of 
securing  an  hereditary  succession  of  the  qualities  neoeiniy 
to  fulfil  his  great  and  numerous  duties),  by  virtue  of  h» 
office,  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  tbe  king's  absenoe; 
and  at  those  times  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  were  tested 
by  bim.^  And  in  this  light  the  chief  justiciary  ii  r^rded 
as  having  been  the  greatest  subject  lu  England.  Ooe  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  who  held  this  high  office  wis 
Ranulph  de  Glanville,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  the  audior 
of  the  Tradaiu*  da  Ltgibut  et  Contuetudinibua  AngUa, 
the  oldest  book  extant  on  English  law.^ 

The  last  who  held  the  office  and  bore  the  title  of  Capita 
Ju$titiariu»  JmgUte  was  Philip  Basset :  end  tbe  flnt  who 
held  tbe  offloe  of  Ce^UMs  JwHHarhu  ad  plaeHa  eerm 
Rege  tenmda,  t.e.  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  lAs 
Robert  de  Bruia,  appointed  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
Henry  IU.|  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  fond  of  indulging  bis 
vanity  by  bestowing  the  same  title,  *  Chief  JtttHoe  of  Eng- 
land, upon  himself  and  on  the  Grand  Justiciary,  the  mightf 
Capitalis  Juttitiariu^  AngUts;  whidi  was  noticed  by 
Lord  Chancellor  EUesmeru  in  his  address  to  Sir  Henry 
Montague,  Coke's  successor,  upon  his  being  sworn  in  chief 
justice,  in  these  words: — 'instead  of  containing  himielf 
within  the  words  of  the  writ  to  be  the  chief  justice,  as  tbe 
king  called  him,  "  ad  plaoita  coram  nobis  tenenda." ' 

JUSTIFICATION  is  used  in  theology  to  signify  the 
aooeptanoe  of  a  sinner  by  Ood,  and  is  frequently  empl(^ 
hr  the  aaored  wxitcva  as  equivalent  to  the  foigiveneisof  sin. 
liivs,  St  Paul  says,  'Be  it  known  unto  yon  tnerefbre,  nra 
and  Itfethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  yoa 
ttie  fbrgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  jus- 
tified from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses.'  iAotg,  xiiL  3B,  39.)  The  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  differ  respecting  the  signification  that 
should  be  attached  to  the  word  justification.  The  former 
maintain  that  the  Hebrew  word  pHStn*  and  the  Greek 

words  AccmBt  and  iun^mms,  are  almost  invwiably  emplojed 
in  tbe  Bible  in  a  judicial  sense  ;  tha,t  is,  to  doclare  a  persor- 
rigbteouB  notwithstanding  the  sins  he  has  committed,  sud 
to  delivw  him  from  the  punishment  wbich  his  sins  bad 
deaerved.  The  latter  interpret  the  words  in  a  physical 
sense ;  and  maintain  that  to  ''e  Justified  is  not  to  be  reo- 
Ironed  righteous  by  God,  but  actually  to  be  made  righteous 
by  the  infbaion  of  a  sanctifying  principle.  Ibe  Protestants, 

••flaaaDbqidUUeBMiaaOaeaorLafdBliAnawanl,  by  Mr.  Amat,  to 
ndllipa*a"8lUaTHa>i,"AspeBdiz,vid.fL  Hr.  Anoa fUb iato tba anal cfm 
of  anppoilBg  that  the  Indldpl  andwrit j  of  the  lord  hl^  atawaid  mrnv^a 
that  wteAmeMdiwd  to  the  ddaf JuSeiar  at  tbe  peM  ite  the 

t  III  Com.  7L 
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on  the  contrary,  believe,  that  though  sanctification  is  a  con- 
sequeoce  of  justiAcation,  yet  it  is  a  diBtinct  and  separate 
operation. 

The  reason  or  cause  of  our  justification  is  generally  divided 
by  tbeolegiaas  into  the  originatii^,  meritorious,  and  the 
instrumental  cause,  or  the  amm  ^fkuru,  the  oomm  meri- 
loria,  and  the  cau»a  apprehendmu. 

1.  The  Originating  ctmag  is  the  love  of  God  towards  his 
fijlen  creatures  {Rom.  iiL  24 ;  Bph.  iL  8).  2.  The  Merito- 
riom  eauae  is,  according  to  the  I  Uh  article  of  the  Church  of 
Rngland,  and  the  opiuon  of  most  Protestants,  'the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  our  own  works 
or  deserrings '  (Rom.  ul  24 ;  v.  18 ;  Eph.  i.  7 ;  Col.  L  14) ; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  church  maintains  that  good  works, 
penances,  and  the  intwoessioa  of  saints  aiso  contribute  to 
our  justification.  3.  The  Iruirummtal  eatue  is  fiiith  in  the 
vicarious  saciiAee  of  Christ ;  since  the  moit  of  Christ's  sa- 
eri&ce  does  not  prodtice  our  pudon,  udImb  m  beUeve  in  its 
efficacy. 

Hie  oonsequsnoesof  justiOeatioD  are  said  to  be:  1.  peace 
with  God  (Rom.  y.  1);  2.  tranquillity  of  omseieDee;  3. 
adoption  of  the  persons  justified  into  tha  fkmily  of  God 
lffom.TuL  14-17);  4.  spiritual  joy,  arising  fnm  the  belief 
of  OUT  being  adopted  by  God  (Rom.  xiy.  17);  5.  Ilw  hope  of 
etonal  life. 

JUSTINIAN'S  LEGISLATION.  Justinian,  soon  after 
asoonding  the  throne,  gave  orders  (Feb.  a.d.  988)  to  a  eom- 
missioQ  consisting  of  Joannes  and  nine  other  persons,  among 
whom  were  Tribonian  or  Tribunian,  and  Theophilus.  to 
make  a  general  compilation  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
lawm.  or  'ooostitutions,' which  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
emperors  his  predecessors,  beginning  from  Hwrian's  per- 
petual edict  down  to  his  own  time.  [CoNSTirnTioits,  Ro- 
lUN.]  Ftertial  compilations  had  been  made  in  the  time  of 
CoaaSaDtine  hv  private  individuals,  Gregory  and  Hermo- 
genes,  of  whioi  only  fragments  remain,  and  a  more  com- 
|4ete  <Mie  was  dbeted  under  TbeodosiDa  II.  [THsonosiiUT 
Code.]  All  these  were  now  merged  in  the  new  eotto  of  Jufe- 
tinian.  A  remarkable  difierenee  of  style  and  manner  b 
obeervabte  between  the  older  constitutions  issned  before 
Constantine  and  those  |ffomulgated  afterwards.  Hie  for- 
BMr  being  issued  at  Rome  and  firamed  upon  the  decisions, 
or  *  response,*  of  learned  jurists,  are  clear,  sententious,  and 
elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were  promulgated  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  language,  are  verbose 
and  rhetorical.  Joannes  and  his  nine  associates  completed 
their  task  in  fbnrteen  months,  and  the  new  code,  having 
received  the  imperial  sanction,  was  published  in  April,  a.d. 
5S9.  A  few  years  after,  Justinian,  by  the  advice  of  Tribo- 
oian,  onleted  a  revision  of  his  code  to  be  made  by  Tribonian  < 
and  four  othoa.  These  oommissiraers  suppressed  several 
btvs,  as  either  useless  or  ineonsittent  with  preeent  usage,  and 
added  mai^  constituttons  whieh  the  emperor  had  been  pro- 
nnlgating  in  Uie  mean  time,  as  u  fifty  decisions  on  intri- : 
'eate  points  of  jurisprudence.  The  code  thus  nvised  was 
published  in  Deoember  of  the  year  SS^  under  the  title  of 
*  Codex  JustinianeuB  tepetita  jwaleetionis,'  tnd  thenoefbrth 
had  the  fbree  of  law. 

The  Code  is  divided  into  twelve  books ;  every  book  is 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  each  title  into  laws.  Book  i. 
Ireato  of  the  Catholic  feith,  deflues  its  creed  agreeably  to 
the  flnt  four  general  councils,  fbrbidding  public  disputa- 
tions <m  dogmas ;  it  then  treats  of  the  ri^ts,  privileges,  and 
discipline  of  bishops  and  other  eoclesiastical  persons ;  next 
(d'heretica.  Samaritans,  Jews,  apostates,  Sec,  against  whom 
it  contains  several  penal  enactments ;  after  which  the  book 
froceeda  to  speak  of  the  lawa,  and  their  different  kinds,  and 
bsUy  of  Ae  mmis^tes.  Book  il  treats  of  the  ferms  to  be 
gbsMTved  in  eommeneing  a  suit;  then  of  restitution,  eom- 
nroouMa,  sureties,  and  lastly  of  the  oath  of  calumny.* 
Book  iii  treats  of  jvdioia  and  judices,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings gonerally ;  of  holidays,  of  the  nrious  jurisdictions,  of 
illegal  (inofflciosa)  testaments  and  donations,  of  dowries  and 
iaheritanees,  of  the  Lex  Aquilia,  of  mixed  actions,  of  actions 
fir  crime*  committed  by  staves  of  gaming,  of  burying-places 
ud  fanetal  expenses.  Book  iv.  begins  with  the  explana^ 
tion  of  personal  actions  which  are  founded  on  loan  and  other 
nuaes ;  of  obligations  and  actions,  with  their  effect  in  rela- 
tioD  to  heirs  and  other  persons  bound  by  them ;  of  testi- 
BKmy  and  written  evidence :  of  things  borrowed  fbr  use ;  of 
nntraet  by  pledge,  and  the  personal  actu)n  thereon ;  of 
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compensation,  interest,  deposit,  mandate,  partnership,  b«V|r* 
ing  and  selling,  permutation,  hiring,  and  emphyteutic  con- 
tracts. Book  T.  treats  of  betrothment,  gifts  in  oontero- 
plation  of  marriage,  of  marriages,  women's  portions,  aa4 
the  action  that  lies  br  the  recovery  of  the  dowry,  of  gills 
between  husband  and  wife,  of  estates  given  in  dowry,  of 
alimony,  of  ooneuhines,  natural  children,  and  the  proeeas 
legitimation.  It  next  Ireato  of  tutorships  (tutala),  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  tutors,  and  of  the  alienation  of  minors' 
estates.  Book  vi.  treats  of  daves,  and  freedmen,  and  the 
rights  of  their  patrons ;  then  it  explains  at  lai^  the  Proito- 
rian  possession  ealled  *  Bonorum  poseessio :'  after  which  it 
expounds  the  whole  matter  of  testaments,  as  iostibitions 
and  substitutions  of  heirs,  preteritions  and  disinheritings, 
reftisals  of  inherituioe,  the  opening  of  wills,  codicils,  lega- 
cies, and  fiduciary  bequests,  and  lastly  succession  to  the 
property  of  intestates.  Book  vii.  treats  of  manumissions ; 
afterwards  of  matters  relating  to  prestniptloQ,  of  judgments 
(sententin)  and  appeals,  of  the  cession  of  estate  or  goods,  of 
the  seizure  of  goods,  of  the  privil^ea  of  the  oxuieqnerv 
those  of  dowries,  and  the  revooatkm  tif  dienations  made  to 
defraud  creditors.  Book  viiL  b^os  with  InterdietB:  it  th«l 
treats  of  pledges  and  pawns,  of  stipidations,  novations,  delo- 
gations.  &c.  It  treats  next  of  the  paternal  power,  of  the 
emancipation  of  children,  and  their  in^atiinde ;  it  then 
explains  wlwt  is  meant  by  custom,  or  unwritten  law ;  it 
next  speaks  of  gifts  (dbnationes  mortis  causft,  &o.)  and 
their  various  kinds ;  and  lastly,  of  taking  away  the  penalty 
of  celibacy.  Book  ix.  treats  of  crimes,  criminal  judgments 
and  punishments.  Book  x.  treats  of  the  rights  and  prero- 
gative of  the  exchequer,  of  vacant  goods,  of  treasurers, 
taxes  levied  upon  the  people,  and  tolls ;  of  the  decuriones 
and  their  office,  of  the  freedom  of  citizens,  of  domictlia,  of 
public  offices  and  exemption  from  them,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  public  offices  and  functions  appertaining  to  them. 
Book  xi.  treats  of  the  rights  common  to  the  city  of  Rotne 
and  mnnicipal  towns,  the  right  of  having  corporate  bodies 
and  communities,  and  the  right  of  having  public  registers: 
Book  xiL  continues  the  same  sulyect,  explaining  the  right 
of  cities  as  to  luiving  offices  civil  and  military,  and  also  as  to 
having  fSinctionaries  fer  the  execution  of  judgments  and  the 
orders  of  magistmtes. 

llie  learned  Giothofredus,  in  his  Prol^^otena  attached  to 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  code,  observes  that  I^bonian 
and  bis  associates  have  been  guilty  of  several  fealts  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Code ;  that  the  order  observed  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  titles  is  confused.  Chat  some  of  the  laws  have 
been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure,  that  some- 
times a  law  has-  been  divided  into  two,  and  at  other  times 
two  have  been  reduced  to  one ;  that  laws  have  been  attri- 
buted to  emperors  who  were  not  the  authors  of  them,  or 
had  given  quite  contrary  deoisionB ;  all  wtueh  would  be  itill 
more  iitjunous  to  the  stiidy  of  the  Roman  bw,  if  we  had  not 
the  Theodosian  code,  which,  is  of  great  use  towards  rightly 
understanding  many  laws  in  the  code  Justinian. 

In  the  Tear  following  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  his  Code,  Justinian  undertook  a  much  greater  and  mora 
important  work ;  to  extract  the  spirit  of  jurisprudence  from 
the  decisions  and  oorgeotures,  the  questions  and  disputa- 
tions, of  the  Roman  civiliaoa.  In  the  course  of  centuries, 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  many  thousand  volumes 
had  accumulated,  filled  with  the  learned  lucubrations  of  the 
jurisconsults,  but  which  no  fortune  could  purchase,  and  no 
capacity  could  digest.  The  jurisconsults  ever  since  the 
time  of  Augustus  had  been  divided  into  opposite  schools, 
and  thus  conflicting  opinions  were  often  produced,  which  only 
served  to  puzzle  those  who  had  to  decide  what  was  law.  To 
,  put  order  into  tiiis  chaos,  was  the  olyeet  of  Justinian:  In 
December,  530,  he  commissioned  seventeen  lawyers,  with 
Tribonian  at  their  head,  with  flill  authority  to  exercise  their 
discretion  as  to  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  by  making  a 
choice  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  the  best  authoritiesi. 
Tbey  oh<Me  about  forty  out  of  Tribonian'a  library,  most  of 
them  jurisconsults  who  had  lived  during  thtt  period  of  the 
empire  which  has  been  sometimes  calleathe  a:^  of  the  An. 
tonmes,  flt>m  Hadrian  to  tbe  death  of  Alexander  Severu.<;. 
From  the  works  of  these  writers,  said  to  have  amounted  to 
two  thousand  treatises,  the  commission  appointed  by  Justi- 
nian was  to  extract  and  compress  sJl  that  wai>  suited  to  form 
a  methodical,  complete,  and  never  failing  book  of  refer- 
ence for  the  student  of  law  and  the  magistrate.  Justinian 
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wu  BtyM  '  Digesta,'  and  also  *  Pandectoi'  i*  embraciug  all'), 
and  was  publiued  ia  December,  533.  It  waa  dttclarad  by 
Uie  emperor  that  it  should  have  the  fom  of  lav  all  over  the 
onpire^  and  ahould  aupatBede  all  the  text  booka  of  the  old 
jttnsta,  trhkh  in  fiitore  irere  to  be  of  no  autfaoriU-. 

The  ftUoving  ia  a  liit  itf  the  Roman  jurists  from  whose 
worka  the  'Pandect  or  'Digest* waa  composed,  with  their 
aevml  epodu^  so  &r  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
nlattw  pioportionB  which  they  have  contributed  to  the 
'  l^deeL*  Where  (a)  is  added,  the  oontributiou  ia  less  thau 
I .  The  sura  total  of  all  the  figures  denotes  the  whole  amount, 
of  which  the  several  figures  opposite  eaoh  jurist's  name  de- 
note iho  proportion  which  his  part  bears  to  the  whole.  In 
addition  to  the  extracts  contained  in  the  'Pandect'  from 
each  author,  many  of  them  are  vary  often  merely  cited. 

Abumus  (Valens). 

Alius  (Gallus,  Marcianus). 

iBmiUua  (Haoar,  PuiDianus). 

4/ricamUt  Uved  in  Hadrian's  time  and  was  a  dis- 
oiple  of  Salvius  Julianua        ....  24 

j^f«ttu»,  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
viua  Sulpieius,  who  died  b.c.  43.      ...  9 

Anthiamu,  time  unknown    ....  (a) 

Anthus  ( Anthiauus). 

Antistius  (Labeo). 

Aquila,  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  under 

Sept.  SeveruB  (a) 

ArcatUut,  under  Constantino  the  Great  .       .  2^ 
Arrius  (Menander) 
Aurelius  (Arcadius). 
Cncilius  (Africanus), 
Caius  (Gaius). 

CalHttrahu,  under  Caraealla  .  174 

Celttu,  lived  under  Tn^an  and  Hadrian  33 
Geridius  (Sonvolja). 
Charisius  (Arcadius) 

Qaudina  (Hermogenianii8»  Satuminui,  Tiypho- 
ntnus). 
Clemens  (Terentius). 
Domitius  (Ulpianus). 
Florens  (Tertullianus), 

FJorentinug,  time  uncertain,  supposed  to  have 
lived  under  Alex.  Severus        ....  4 
Furius  (Anthianuc). 

Gaius,  lived  under  Antoninus  and  Aurelius    .  72 
Galius,  Aquiliits,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  prator,  b.c.  66      .       ,       .     .       .  (a) 
Herenniua  (Modestinns). 

Hamwigmiamu,  under  Constance  .  9t 
JanoUmUt  lived  under  Tr^an       .  .  23i 

JuUanut,  lived  under  Hadriaa.  was  a  pupil  of 
Javolenus,  and  author  t^tlw  perpetual  edict      \.  90 
Julius  (Aquila,  Paulas). 
J  uniua  (Marcianus). 
Justus  (Papiritifi). 
Juventius  (CelsuH). 

Labeo,  lived'  under  Augustus,  was  the  head  of  the 
school  called  Procutclans  from  his  discijde  Ptoculus  12 
Licinius  (Ruflnus). 
Lucius  (Hscianus,  Papinianusj. 
Afocer,  under  Alexander  Severus,  .       .  .10 
Jf€8cianu$,  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  .       .  8 
MarcdkUf  under  Antoninus  and  Aurelius      .  32^ 
JlfaraunM,  probably  under  Caraealla     .       .  38 
Marcus  (Labeo). 
Masauriua  (Sabinus). 

Mawridanut,  lived  under  Antoninus      ,       .  \\ 
Maximu,  time  unknown  .*..(«) 
Menander,  under  Severus  and  Caraealla         .  3 
Modetlintu,  flourished  under  Alex.  Severus  and 

the  Maximini  41i 

Mucins,  Quintui,  son  of  P.  Hucius  Scwola,  eon- 

!  ul  in  the  year  6  59  of  Rome,  or  b.c.  95       .       .  1 
Neratiua,  lived  under  Tnnan  .  .10 

Papinianus,  under  Sept.  Severus,  whose  friend  he 

was ;  was  put  to  death  by  Caraealla  .       .  .104 
^apiriua,  under  Marcus  Aurelius   .       .       .  2^ 
Patemus  dWunteaus). 

Paulut.  flourished  under  Alexander  Senrems    .  S97 

PomponitUy  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius ;  another 
Pomponius  is  said  to  have  lived  under  Aim.  Sevema  80 
Pnacus  (Jai'oleDns,  Neratiua). 
Proadut,  lived  under  Nero  and  Vespauan      •  6 


PubUus  (Alfenus,  AnUiianus,  Juventius). 
Quiatns  (Mucius,  Tertullianus.  Venuleim) 
Affbuw,  about  the  time  of  Alex.  Bevems 
Rntilius  (Haximus). 
SabUua,  MoMturuu,  flourished  under  Tibniu^ 
was  the  head  of  the  Sahioian  schoid         .       .  li^ 
Salvius  (Juliaaus). 

Satuminutt  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  a» 

Venuleius  ] 

Satuminus  Quintus  (Venuleius). 

Scavola,  Ceroidiut,  under  Antoninus  and  Anr»- 
lius      .   78i 

Seeevola,  Mucius  (Mucins). 

Sempronius  (Proculus). 

Septimius  (Tertullianus). 

Sextus  (Fompanius). 

TarrutOema,  under  Marcus  and  Gommodus  .  (a) 
Ttrmtuu,  Uved  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninua  3^ 
TeriulUamit,  time  uncertain,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  fkther  of  the  diuroh  . 
Titus  (Gaius). 

Tiyphomnut,  imder  Severus  and  CaraeaUa  .  23 
Valetu,  lived  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  3 
Varus  (Alfenus). 

Venuleius,  under  Autontnus  and  Aurelius     .  10 
Ulpianm,  flourished  under  Alex.  Sevemit  whose 

counsellor  he  was  610 

TJlpius  (Marcellus). 
Vol  Hsius  (Mieoianus). 

tf  the  whole  '  Digest'  is  divided  into  three  equal  parte,  the 
contributions  of  Ulpian  are  somewhat  more  tiian  one-third. 

The  '  Digests  *  is  divided  into  50  books,  eadi  book  being 
also  divided  into  titles,  and  subdivided  into  sections.  Tlie 
Mlowing  are  some  of  the  prineipal  heads.  Book  L  Utb 
down  the  gmeral  prindplea  and  the  diflinrent  kinds  of 
law ; '  it  then  estabushes  the  division  <tf  persons  and  <tf 
thin^ ;  then  speaks  of  senators,  and  of  mi^trates  and  their 
del^atea  and  assessors:  iL  treats  <tf  the  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates;  of  the  manner  of  bringing  actions,  of  cont- 
prowises  aniar  an  action  is  oemmeneed:  iii.  explains  what 
kind  of  persons  are  allowed  to  sue  in  law.  and  it  defines 
who  are  styled  in&mous.  and  as  such  not  permitted  to  sue ; 
it  then  treats  of  advocates,  proctors,  syndics,  and  other 
counsellors:  iv.  treats  of  restitution,  compromises,  and 
arbitrations,  aAer  which  it  speaks  of  innkeepers  and  others 
-'n  whose  custody  we  leave  anythini; :  v.  treats  of  trials ; 
and  complaints  against  inoGQcious  (inofficiosa)  testaments ; 
vi.  treats  of  real  actions  and  their  varioui  kinds  to  recover 
one's  property :  vii.  treats  of  personal  senriees  (servitutes, 
as  usus  fructus) :  viii.  speaks  of  real  services  both  in  town 
and  country :  ix.  treats  of  personal  actions  which  are  in 
imitation  of  real  actions,  as  actions  for  a  fault  or  crime 
committed  by  a  slave,  the  action  of  the  lex  Aquilia,  and 
the  action  against  tluMe  who  throw  any  thing  into  iha 
highway  by  miich  any  one  is  wounded  or  iigurM:  x.treatr 
of  mixed  actions,  the  action  of  partition  of  an  inheritance, 
&c :  xi.  speaks  of  interrogatones,  and  of  such  matters  as 
are  to  be  beard  before  the  same  judge  (judex).  It  also 
treats  of  run-away  slaves,  of  dice-playing,  luribery,  cmruptioD, 
and  &lse  reports ;  and  lastly,  of  buriids  and  funei-al  ex- 
penses :  xii.  explains  the  action  for  a  loan,  condictions,  Su.  - 
xiii.  continues  tne  subject  of  the  preceding,  and  treats  of  the 
action  of  pawning :  xiv.  and  xv.  txvax  of  actions  arising  from 
contracts  mode  by  other  pwsons  and  yet  bindiug  upon  us; 
vX  the  Senatus  Consultum  Maoedoniannm ;  ana  of  the  pe< 
eidium :  xvL  treats  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  Velleianum, 
and  of  compensation,  and  the  action  of  deposits :  xvii.  treata 
of  the  manute,  and  of  partnership  (societas) :  xviii.  explains 
the  meaning  and  forms  of  the  contract  of  sale,  the  annull- 
ing of  this  kind  of  contract ;  and  treats  of  gain  or  loss  upon 
the  thing  sold :  xix.  treats  of  bargains,  of  actions  of  hiring, 
of  the  action  called  sestimatoria,  of  permutation,  of  the  action 
called  pnescriptis  verbis,  &c. :  xx.  treats  of  pledges  and 
hypothecsB,  of  the  preference  of  creditors,  of  the  distraction  or 
sale  of  things  engaged  or  pawned :  xxi.  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  ^dUe  s  edict  concerning  the  sale  of  slaves  and 
beasts,  and  also  trea(s  of  evictions,  warranties,  &c. :  xxii. 
treata  of  interest  (usurm),  fruits,  accessions  to  things, 
and  of  prooft  and  presumptions,  and  of  ignorance  of  law 
and  &ct :  xxiii.  is  upon  betrothment  (sponsaliaX  mar- 
riage, dowry,  and  agreements  upon  this  subject,  and  landa 
given  in  dowry:  xxiv.  treata  of  gi^sjietween  husband  and 
wife,  divorces,  and  repjor^  j}^  * 
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Uk*U  ttxiwnsei  laid  out  upon  the  dowry,  of  actions  for 
tlM  reooreiy  of  tilings  carried  away  by  the  wife  or  other 
fnmn  against  whom  there  is  lio  action  for  theft,  of  the  obli- 
gation to  Boknowledge  children  and  provide  for  them, 
on  the  Rescript  De  Ingpioiendo  Ventre,  and  lastly  of 
eencubiiMS ;  xxri.  and  zxvii.  treat  of  tutorship  and  oura- 
torsh^i,  and  the  actions  resulting  from  them:  xxxviti. 
treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  and  disinheriting  of 
diOdten,  of  the  institution  of  an  heir,  of  substitutions,  &c: 
xxix.  ttmta  of  military  testaments*  of  the  openiiig  of  wUls, 
and  of  GodieUs:  xxx^  xxxL,  xxxii.  treatof  levies  and  Sdu- 
oary  bequasts  in  general :  xxxiiL  and  xxxiv.  treat  of  par- 
ticular legacies,  oi  the  ademption  of  legacies,  and  of  the 
B^ula  Catoniana:  xxxv.  treats  of  legacies  on  condition, 
and  of  the  hex.  Falcidia:  xxzvi.  treats  of  the  Senatus  Con- 
sbltum  Trebellianum,  and  of  fiduciary  bequests,  of  the  time 
whea  they  become  due,  of  the  security  to  be  given  by  the 
heir,  &c :  xxxviL  treats  of  universal  succession  by  bonorum 
pofisessio:  xxxviil  treats  of  the  services  due  byfreedmen  to 
their  patrons,  of  the  succession  of  freedmen,  of  the  suc- 
cession of  intestates  appointed  by  the  preetor,  of  heredes  8ui 
and  L^timi,  and  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  Tertullianum 
and  Orphitianum  :  xxxix.  explains  the  means  which  the 
law  or  the  prstor  provides  for  preventing  any  one  from  re^ 
emring  damage  where  a  personal,  real,  or  mixed  action  will 
not  lis,  afterwhich  it  ends  with  the  explanation  of  donations 
gnwially,  and  of  such  as  are  made  in  contemplation  or 
mw  of  death  (mortis  canst) :  xL  relates  to  manumission 
or  freeing  of  slaves:  xli.  treats  of  the  various  ways  by 
whic^  the  property  of  things  is  acquired,  and  of  the  ac- 
quisition ana  loss  of  possession,  and  lastly  of  lawful  causes 
which  authorixe  possession  and  Irad  to  usucaption :  xlii.  treats 
of  definitive  and  interlocutory  sentences,  of  confessions  in 
ja^;inant,  of  the  cession  of  goods,  of  the  causes  of  seizure 
and  their  effects,  of  the  privileges  of  creditors ;  of  curators 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  goods,  and  of  the  revo- 
cation of  acts  done  to  defraud  creditturs :  xliii  treats  of  in- 
junetioos  (interdicta)  and  possessory  actions:  xliv.  speaks  of 
pleas  (exceptiones)  and  defences,  and  of  obligations  and  ac- 
tions: xIv.ofstipuUtions,&c. :  xlvi.  of  sureties,  novations,  de- 
legations, payments,  discharges,  protorian  stipulations,  &c.: 
xlriL  treats  of  private  offiances:  xlviii.  treats  of  public 
oAnoea;  then  follow  accusations,  inscnptions,  prisons;  and 
lastly  it  treats  of  tortore.  punishments,  confiscation,  rela- 
tion, deportation,  and  of  die  bodies  of  male&otors  executed : 
xlix.  treats  of  appeals ;  and  than  gives  an  account  of  the 
tighta  of  the  excnequer,  and  of  mattns  relating  to  captives, 
mUitary  discipline,  soldiers  and  veterans :  1.  treats  of  the 
rights  of  cities  and  citizens,  of  decuriones  and  their  children, 
of  public  offices,  of  immunities,  of  deputies  and  ambassa- 
dors ;  of  the  administration  of  things  belonging  to  cities,  of 
public  works,  fkirs,  &d>  ;  of  taxes  laid  upon  the  provinces, 
and  lastly  it  concludes  with  the  interpretation  and  signifi- 
cation of  l^al  terms,  and  with  the  rules  of  law. 

Of  the  merits  and  imperfhetions  of  the  *  Digest,'  Ci^as,  Ho- 
tonuuinui,  Heineccius,  Gravina,  Schulting,  Bynkershoek, 
and  many  others  have  amply  spoken.  Withallits&ulisitis 
a  ooUe  work,  and  much  superior  to  the  Code  in  its  style,  mat- 
ter.andanangement;  ithu,ingTeatmeasure,embodiedthe 
wisdom  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  beat  age  of  the  Empire, 
men  who  grounded  their  opinions  on  the  principles  of  reason 
and  equity,  and  who  for  the  most  part  were  personally  un- 
eoneemea  and  disinterested  in  the  subjects  on  which  they 
gave  their  response.  IVibonian  and  his  colleagues  are 
charged  with  making  many  interpolations,  with  altering 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  their  predecensors,  substi- 
tuting their  own  opinions,  and  passing  them  off  to  the  world 
oader  the  name  iff  the  antient  Jurists.  Justinian  himself 
acknowledged  that  he  was  obliged  to  aeoommodate  the  old 
jorirarndenee  to  the  altered  Bt»te  of  the  times,  and  to 
'make  the  laws  his  own.*  Another  ehar^  which  is  how- 
•fer  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probabibty,  is,  that  Justi- 
Dian  and  iu»  civilians  purposely  destroyed  the  old  text  books 
that  had  served  them  for  the  compilation  of  the  *  Pandects.* 
Long  however  before  Justinian's  time^  the  works  of  the  an- 
'ent  jurists  were  partly  lost,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  eges  that  followed  may  easily  have  obliterated  the  rest. 
WhiS  the  Dig^t  was  boing  compiled,  Justinian  cqpimis- 
aiooed  Tribonian  and  two  omer  civilians,  Theopbilus  and  Do- 
rothea*, to  make  an  abridgment  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
k^.for  the  use  of  young  students  who  should  wish  to  apply 
thesM^TW  to  that  science.  This  new  work,  being  completed, 
nspnUialwd  under  the  name  of 'Initituttoaaw*  about  one 


month  before  the  appearance  of  tho  Digest.  The  Institn- 
tions  were  mainly  based  on  nn  olAex  work  of  the  same 
description  and  title.  [Gaius.]  They  are  arranged  in 
four  books,  subdivided  into  titlus.  As  the  law  has  three 
objects,  persons,  things,  and  actions,  the  first  book  treats  of 
persona  or  status ;  the  second  and  third,  and  first  five  titles 
of  the  fourth,  treatofthings;  and  the  remaining  titlesofthe 
fourth  book  treat  of  actions.    [Hoican  Law.] 

Besides  these  three  compilations,  the  Code,  the  Institutes, 
and  the  Digest,  Justinian,  after  the  publication  of  the  aeoond 
edition  of  bis  Code,  eo&tinued  to  issue  new  laws  ot  coniiti- 
tutions  ohiefly  in  Greek  upon  particular  occasioGs,  which 
were  collected  and  puhlished  together  after  his  death  under 
the  name  of  Vfopai  &utTaSttc,  or  Novn  or  Constitntiones 
Novelln,  or  Authenticte.  The  NovelUe  are  divided  into 
nine  Collationes  and  168  Con&titutiones,  or,  as  therare  now 
often  called,  novels.  The  Novellsa,  together  widi  thirtem 
Edicts  of  Justinian,  make  up  the  fourth  part  of  his  l^isla- 
tion.  There  are  four  Latin  translations  of  the  Novellis,  two  of 
which  were  made  soon  after  Justinian's  doath  ;  the  third  is  by 
Haloander.  printed  at  Nurnberg  in  1531;  and  the  fourth 
was  printed  at  Basel  by  Hervagius  in  1561.  Tliis  first 
translation  is  that  which  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  valu- 
able, notwitlutanaing  it  has  been  sti^matiied  by  some  with 
the  name  'barbarous:'  it  is  sometinea called Authentica 
Interptetatio  or  Va^a.  The  version  of  Haloander  is  also 
printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus  J  oris.  The  Novella 
made  many  changes  in  the  law  as  established  by  Justinian's 
prior  compilations,  and  are  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  was 
seized  with  a  passion  for  l^islaiing ;  a  circumstance  whidi 
enables  us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his  real  merits* 
and  lowers  his  character  as  a  philosophic  jurist. 

A  few  words  on  Tribonianus,  who  was  so  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  compilation  of  Justinian,  may  not  be  mis- 
placed here.  He  was  a  native  of  Pamphylia,  and  his  father 
was  flrom  Macedonia.  His  learning  waa  most  extensive ;  he 
wrote  upon  a  great  \'ariety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  botli 
in  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied  the 
Roman  civilians,  of  which  he  bad  a  valuable  collection  in 
his  library.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of  the  pmtorian 
prefocts  Kl  Constantinople,  became  afterwards  qusstor,  mas- 
ter of  the  imperial  household,  and  consul,  and  possessed  for 
above  twenty  years  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Justinian. 
His  manners  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and 
conciliating ;  he  was  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  in 
otlier  respects  1m  appears  to  have  been  calumniate  by  bis 
enemies.  He  was  a  superior  man,  and  most  valuable  to  J  us- 
tinian.  His  death  took  place  a-d.  545.  (Ludewie.  Vita 
JuHinitmi  Magni  atijtie  Hieodoree,  nec  non  TViboniani, 
Halle,  1731;  Zimmern.  Geaehichte  dea  Bomitchm  Privat- 
techit  bit  Justinian,  Heidelberg,  1S26;  Hxx^o,  Lehrbuck 
der  Getchichte  de*  Romischen  Bechtt,  Berlin.  1832;  Hit- 
lory  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  b^  Ferriere,  trauslated  by 
J.  Beaver.  London,  1724;  Hommelii.  Aifi>i^«nen(i ;  Brink- 
monnus,  Inttitationm  Juris  ifomam,  Schleswig,  1622;  Sye- 
tem  des  Pandekten  Rechts.  by  Thibaut,  7th  ed.,  Jena,  1826 ; 
Das  Corpus  Juris  in'e  Deutsche  ubersetzt  von  einem  vereine 
Rechts^elehrter  und'heraxt^egeben  von  Otto,  Sc billing;  und 
Sintenis,  Leipzig.  1831 ;  Ze*  Cinquante  Livres  du  Digeste, 
Traduits  en  Frar^ais  par  feu  M.  Henri  Hulot,  i'aris, 
1805  ;  Piruiectes  de  Justmten  mises  dans  un  tiouvel  ordre, 
4v.,par  R.  J.  Pothier,  tradmtes  oarJBreard  NeuviUe,  rivues 
et  corrigies  par  M.  Moreau  oe  Montalin,  Avocat,  Paris, 
1810;  Pothier's  edition  of  the  Digest,  reprinted  at  Paria 
in  5  vols.  4to.,  1816 — 20,  is  a  useful  edition ;  there  is  a  very 
cheap  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  recently  published  in 
Germany,  by  Beck,  3  tou.  small  fid.,  Lnpzig,  1829;  the 
editions  of  the  Corpaa  Juris  and  of  the  Institutes  are  Tory 
numerous.)  [Cobfus  Jmui ;  Gaiui.] 

JUSTINlAWUS,  FLA'VIUS,  bom  near  Sardica  in 
MfBsta,  A.D.  48-ii  or  483,  of  obscure  parents,  was  nephew  by 
his  mother's  side  to  Justinus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  ele- 
vation of  h  is  uncle  to  the  imperial  throne,  a.d.  5 1 8,  decided  the 
foi^ne  of  Justinian,  who^  having  been  educated  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  ^ven  proob  of  considerable  capacity  and 
Implication.  Justmus  was  ignorant  and  old,  and  the  ad- 
vice and  exertions  of  his  nephew  were  of  great  service  to 
him  during  the  nine  years  of  his  reign.  He  adopted  Jus- 
tinian as  his  colleague,  and  lastly,  a  few  monUis  before  his 
death,  feeUng  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  crowned' 
him  in  presence  of  tbe  patriarch  and  senaton,  and  made 
over  the  imperial  authority  to  him,  in  ApriU  527.  Justi- 
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aian  yn»  then  in  fair  forty-Rfth  year,  and  he  reigned 
above  thirty-eight  years,  till  November,  565,  when  he  died. 
His  long  reign  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Although  himself  unwarlike,  yet  by  means  of 
his  able  generals  Betisariua  and  NanMA  be  completely  de- 
ftsted  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  and  re-united  Italy  and 
Africa  to  the  empire.  Justinian  was  the  last  emperor  of 
Constantinople  who,  by  bis  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
re-united  ui  some  tQpasure  the  two  principal  portions  of  the 
antient  empire  of  the  Cnsan.  On  (he  side  of  the  East  the 
arms  of  Justinian  repelled  the  inroads  of  Kfaoaroes,  and 
oonquered  Oolehii ;  and  the  Negus  or  kins  of  AbyssiDiB 
entwed  into  an  alliance  with  him.  On  the  Danubian  fron- 
tier the  G^pidte,  Longobards,  Bulgarians,  and  other  hordes 
were  either  kept  in  cluck  or  repulsed,  ^slisakius.!  The 
wars  of  Justiman's  raffi  are  related  bv  Fiocopius  and  Aga- 
thias. 

Justinian  must  be  viewed  also  as  an  administrator 
and  legislator  of  his  Tast  empire.  In  the  first  capacit>'  be 
did  some  good  and  much  harm.  He  was  botb  profuse  and 
penurious;  personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  over- 
looked, through  weakneHs,  the  injustice  of  subalterns;  he 
established  monopolies  of  certain  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce,  and  increased  the  taxes.  But  he  introduced  the 
rearingof  aOkworms  into  Europe,  and  thenumerous  edifices 
he  raised,  the  towns  he  repured  or  fortified,  attest  his  love 
fbr  the  arts,  and  hia  anxie^  fix*  the  senuiity  ijid  welfare  of 
his  dominions.  Pncopius,  '  De  Adifleiis  Domini  Justi- 
niani,'  gives  a  notice  of  the  towns,  temples  (St.  Bopbia  among 
the  rest),  convents,  bridges,  roads,  walls,  and  ibrtiflcations 
constrncted  or  repaired  under  his  reign.  The  same  Proco- 
pius  however  wroli-  a  secret  history  ('Anecdota')  of  the 
court  and  reign  of  J  u»tinian  and  his  wife  Theodora,  both  of 
whom  he  paints  in  the  darkest  colours.  Theodora  indeed  was 
an  unprincipled  woman,  with  some  abilities,  who  exercised, 
till  her  death  in  546,  a  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  many  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  were  com- 
mitted by  her  order.  But  yet  the  *  Anecdota*  of  Procopius 
cannot  be  implicitly  trusted,  as  many  of  his  charges  are 
evidently  misrepresentations  or  malignant  exaggerations. 
Justinian  was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous 
and  affable  in  discourse,  and  prafect  master  of  bis  temper. 
In  the  conspiracies  againat  his  authority  and  person  he  often 
showed  both  justice  and  clemency.  He  excelled  in  the 
private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance ;  his  meals  were 
short  and  fkngal:  on  soiemn  fasts  he  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables,  and  he  frequently  passed  two 
days  and  as  many  nights  without  tasting  any  food.  He 
allowed  himself  Uttle  time  for  sleep,  and  was  always  up 
before  the  morning  liKht.  His  restless  application  to  busi- 
ness and  to  study,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  learning, 
have  been  attested  even  by  his  enemies  ('  Anecdota,'  c.  8, 
13).  He  was  or  professed  to  be  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a 
lawyer  and  theologian,  a  musician  and  architect ;  but  the 
brightest  ornament  of  bis  re^  is  the  compilation  of  Ro- 
man law  [JnsTiHtAN's  LsGisLATioir]  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name.  Unfi>rtunatelv  hia  love  of  theological 
controversy  led  him  to  interfere  with  the  consciences  of  his 
subfects,  and  his  penal  eaaetments  against  Jews  and  here- 
tics display  a  spirit  of  mischievous  intolerance  which  has 
ever  since  affi>raed  a  dangerous  authority  for  religious  per- 
•ecution. 

Justinian  died  at  eighty-three  years  of  age,  on  the  14th 
November,  565,  leaving  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Justinus  II.  (Ludewig,  VitaJustimani  Magni; 
Gibbon^  ch  xl.-zliv.} 


fTiiTii  nf  Tirilnlin 

JUSTINIANUS  n.,  son  of  Constantine  III.,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  succeeded  his  ftther 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  665.  His  reign,  which 
lasted  ten  years,  was  marked  chiefly  by  wan  with  the 
Saracens,  ami  uy  vhe  exactions  and  oppressions  of  his 
ministers.  At  last  his  general  Leontius  drove  him  from 
the  throne,  had  bis  nose  cut  off,  and  banished  him  to  the 
Qimea,  A.D.  69i.  Leontius  however  was  soon  after  deposed 
hunself  and  banished  by  Tiberius  Apsimerus,  who  reigned 


fi>r  seven  years.  Meantime  Justiuian  bad  escaped  from  the 
Crimea,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Kakan,  or  king  of 
the  Gazari,  a  tribe  of  Turks;  and  he  afterwards,  with  tba 
assistance  of  the  Bulgarians,  entered  Constantinople,  and 
put  to  a  cruel  death  both  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  witn  many 
others.  He  ordered  also  many  <tf  the  principal  people  of 
Ravenna  to  be  put  to  death.  At  last  Justinian  was  de- 
throned and  killed  by  Philippicus  Bardanes,  a.d.  71 1 . 

JUSTI'NUS  I,  by  birth  a  peasant  of  Dacie,  in  his 
youth  enlisted  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  I.  Under 
thatandthetwofbllowingreigns  Justin  distinguished  himself 
by  his  military  aernces,  and  gradually  attained  the  isnk  of 
tribune,  count,  general,  and  lastly  the  eommuid  of  the 
guards,  which  he  held  when  the  emperor  Amstasius  died, 
A.D.  518.  He  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers, 
beini;  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the'det^y  and  people 
approved  the  choice.  Justinus,  beinghimaelf  uniufermed  in 
civil  affairs,  relied  for  the  despatch  of  the  of&cial  business  of 
state  on  the  queestor  Proclus,  a  &ithf\il  servant,  who  was 
also  the  friend  of  Justinian,  Justin's  nephew,  who  himself 
had  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  his  uncle.  By  Jus- 
tinian's advice  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  churches,  a.d.  520.  The  murder  of 
Vitalianus,who  had  been  niaed  to  the  consulship,  but  who, 
having  excited  the  suspieiott  and  jealousy  of  the  court,  was 
stabbm  at  a  banquet,  easts  a  dark  shade  upon  the  character 
of  botb  Justin  and  Justinian.  In  other  respects  Justin  it 
represented  by  the  historians  as  honest  and  equitable,  though 
rude  and  distrustful.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  beine 
afflicted  by  an  incurable  wound,  and  having  become  week 
in  mind  andbody,  Justin  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew, 
and  died  soon  after,  in  aj).  527. 

JUSTINUS  II.,  nephew  of  Justinian  I.,  by  his  mother 
Vigilantia,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  senators  and 
the  guards  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  on 
the  15th  November,  a.d.  565.  Soon  after  complaints 
reached  Constantinople  from  the  Romans  against  Nar- 
ses  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  and  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
wbose  great  qualities  were  stained  with  avarice,  and 
whose  government  bad  become  unpopular  in  Italy.  A  new 
eurch,  Longinus,  was  apptunted  to  supersede  Naraes,  and 
the  empress  Sophia,  Justin's  consort,  added  to  the  letters  of 
reeal  the  insultmg  message,  that  the  eunuch  Narses  shouM 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms  and  the  dignities  of  the 
state,  and  return  to  his  proper  place  among  the  maidens  of 
the  palace,  where  a  distaff  should  be  placed  in  his  haml.  To 
this  insult  Nantes  is  said  to  have  replied,  '  I  will  spin  her 
such  a  thread  as  she  wUl  not  easily  unravel and  he  is  said 
to  have  invited  the  Longobards,  and  their  king  Alhoin,  to 
invade  Italy.  .However  this  may  be,  Alboin  invaded  Itely 
by  the  Julian  Alps,  a.d.  568,  and  in  a  few  years  all  North 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  provinces  of 
Asia  were  likewise  overrun  by  the  Persians.  Internal  dis- 
content prevailed  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  owing  to  the 
malversations  of  the  governors  and  magistrates,  and  Justin 
himself,  deprived  by  infirmity  of  the  use  of  his  fbet,  and  con- 
fined to  the  paUc^  was  not  able  to  repieas  abuses  and  inftns 
vigour  into  the  administration.  Feeling  at  last  his  impo- 
tence, he  resolved  on  abdicating  the  crown,  and  as  he  had  no 
son,  he  chose  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  as  his  aoe- 
eessor.  The  condiret  of  Tiberius  fkilly  justified  Justin's  difr- 
cemment  Justin  lived  four  years  after  his  ahdicatitm  in 
quiet  retirement,  and  died  in  the  year  578. 


Cain  of  Jiuanus  1.  ar41- 
UritUi  Mnnum.  AttwlSiie. 

JUSTI'NUS.  eommonlT  called  JUSTlN.  BCARTITB, 
one  of  the  early  ftthers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  oon- 
sidered  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  body  of  men  who  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  iaith  in  the  times  of  its  great  discou- 
ragement while  it  was  making  head  against  the  DOwer  of 
the  Gentile  world. 

H»  was  bom  in  Palestine,  at  a  place  cnen  callea  N  eapolis. 
a  new  city,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name,-  which  had 
arisen  near  the  antient  town  of  Sichem,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Old  Testament,  if  it  were  not  Sichem  itself  with  a  new 
name.  Hit  fetber  was  a  Greek.  Justin  was  carefuLy  in- 
structed in  the  leeming  of  theXhreeiBi!  schools  of  phil»- 
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K^jt  in  tbe  course  of  his  studies  visiting  Alexandria,  then 
amebrated  seat  of  learning ;  and  travelling  much  iu  Egypt. 
With  a  mind  deeply  embuM  with  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
bs  became  sensible  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Cbrislianity, 
and  made  a  public  profession  that  he  reoaived  it  as  divine 
tnitfa.   This  was  about  the  year  ajl  133. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  lifs  he  continued  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  is  distinguished  among  the 
&tbers  of  the  chuieh  by  the  apologies  and  defences  which 
be  published.  His  first  apology  for  Christianity  was  ad- 
dre^ed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  at  a  time  when  the 
Christians  were  suffering  rather  from  popular  fury  than 
from  the  bearing  upon  tbem  of  the  rwular  authority  of  the 
state,  and  it  prevailed  so  far  as  to  oDtaiu  for  them  some 
bvourable  concessions  from  the  emperor.  His  second  apo- 
logy was  addressed  to  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  on  occasion  of  several  Christians  having  been  put 
to  death  for  their  &ith.  Both  these  apologies  are  extant ; 
IS  well  as  another  work  of  Justin's,  which  isadiali^e  with 
Tiypho,  a  learned  Jew,  in  defence  of  Chislianity.  Of  the 
gwuinenaas  of  these  works  there  is  no  doubt  There  is  also 
another  work  of  his  '  On  the  Unity  and  Sovneigotjr  of  Ood  ;* 
bat  great  ampicions  are  entertained  of  the  geuumeness  of 
some  other  writings  which  have  been  attributed  to  him. 
.  We  have  now  to  relate  his  end.  The  usual  place  of  his 
residence  was  Rome,  where,  in  or  about  a-d.  164,  he  was 
put  to  death  a  martyr  to  Christian  truth.  It  was  eminently 
as  a  martyr  or  witness  that  he  suffered ;  for  he  might  have 
saved  his  life  had  he  consented  to  join  in  a  sacrifice  to  the 
heathen  deities.  Hence  with  his  name  has  descended  the 
addition  of  The  Uartyr,  a  distinction  which  in  a  later  age 
was  given  to  Peter,  one  of  the  Protestant  sufferox  for  the 
tmth. 

*The  Dialogue  with  Trypho'  was  edited  by  Dr.  Samuel 
and  the  *  Apologies'  by  Dr.  Charles  Asfatom  two  learned 
Englishmen  of  toe  last  century.  Among  the  best  editions 
of  the  wh<de  wwks  of  Justin  may  be  named  that  of  Ste- 
j^ens,  folio,  1551,  and  that  of  Obwthur,  2  vols.  8v0h  1777. 
There  are  English  translations  of  the  Apologies  by  William 
Reeve,  M.A.,  2  vols.  Svo^  1809 ;  and  of  the  Dialogue  by 
Hairy  Brown,  M.A,  1 755. 

Middleton  in  bis  '  Free  Inquiry*  has  vMrious  remarks  on 
dus  father,  whose  intellectual  character  and  acquirements 
be  rates  yeary  low  (p.  27,  &c). 

JUSTI'NUS,  the  historian,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  preface 
to  his  History,  which  be  addresses  to  that  emperor.  The 
passage  in  which  the  emperor's  name  occurs  is  found  in  the 
older  editions)  but  its  authenticity  is  disputed.  Nothing 
dae  is  known  of  hii  personal  history.  He  oompiled  an 
abridgment  or  epitome  of  the  I7niver»l  History  of  Trogus 
Pom|>nuB,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Au^tus,  and  wmoh 
eonsntad  of  liNly-four  volumes,  as  Justm  telU  us  in  bis 
prdboe.   The  work  of  Trogus  is  unfortunately  lost,  except 
the  pralogi  or  heads  of  conteuts  of  each  book,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Justinus  has  been  at  times  a  careless  ablm- 
viator,  having  entirely  omitted  several  interesting  subjects 
which  were  treated  by  Trogus,  suoh  as  in  book  i.,  the 
account  of  the  JBolian  and  Ionian  cities  in  Asia,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Tusci  or  Btrusci  in  Italy,  and  of  the  cities  of' 
Enpt.    Another  charge  i^inst  Justinus  is  the  confused 
omer  in  which  he  has  narrated  events,  but  this  fouU  may 
beassibed  to  the  text  of  Trogua.   Book  i.  trenti  of  tbe  As- 
syrians from  Ninus  to  Sardsnapalus,  and.  ot'  ciie  Medians, 
Lydiara,  anJ  Per'^iMU  to--I3ariufi  Hyslaspes.   The  next  five 
ooVa  aze    7cupi«u  by  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Per- 
<«u  wan;  bat  by  ftr  the  largest  part  of  tbe  work,  from 
hook  viL  to  hook  xvii.  inclusive,  is  engiosMd  by  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Maeedonian  kingdom  and  empire,  mfore  and 
after  Alexander.   Books  xvm.  to  xxiiL  treat  of  Cartha^ 
aad  Sidlv;  books  xxiv.  to  xl.  treat  of  Oreece,  Macedonia, 
Asia,  ana  Bgypt,  under  tbe  sucoeasors  of  Alexander  down 
10  the  Roman  conquest ;  books  ih.  and  xlii.  treat  of  the 
Parthimns ;  book  xliii  treats  of  the  origin  of  Rome  and  of 
Mauilia  (Marseille) ;  and  the  hut  book  is  uptm  th*  history 
of  Spain.   Book  xxxvi.,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Jews,  has  been  commented  upon  by  J.J.  Scnudt,  in  his 
'  HiMorisB  Judaicn  ex  Glenttlium  Scriptis  CoUectas,'  Svo., 
FVankfort,  1 700.  Among  the  best  of  the  numerous  editions 
Justinus  may  be  mentioned  that  by  Abr.  Gronovius, 
irith  variomm  notes  and  dissertations,  1719,  reprinted  in 
1760 ;  that  of  J.  O.  Gnnius,  Leyden,  1683 ;  that  of  the 
Bipontine  Society,  1803;  and  that  of  Wetiel.  1806. 


JTTTBS,  an  old  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tribe  which  in 
tbe  fifth  century  of  our  sera  appear  as  being  settled  m  the 
northern  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  which  is  still 
called,  after  their  name,  JuUand.  Mannert  (OtograpM* 
der  Grieekm  tmd  Rom»r)  thinks  that  they  were  a  oakmr 
from  tbe  oppoute  coast  Scan^navia,  of  the  wne  rase  a> 
the  Guthi,  or  Gutae,  mentioned  hy  Ptolemy.  fOorai] 
The  fii-st  Germanic  invaders  of  Britain  after  Uke  departure 
of  the  Romans  were  Jutes,  who,  under  their  leaden  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa.  a-o.  455,  lant^  in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet  and 
settled  in  Kent.  The  Saxons  under  Ella  came  AJt.  477, 
and  the  Angles  did  not  warn  till  the  following  eentury. 

[,E  NO  LAND.] 

JUTLAND  is  the, name  of  a  large  province  of  tbe  king- 
dom of  Denmark.    Tbe  name  was  formerly  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  which  constitutes  the  continental 
portion  of  the  kingdom.   At  present  the  name  is  restricted 
to  the  northern  half,  which  is  sometimes  called  North  Jut- 
laud,  the  Duchy  of  Sobleswig  being  considered  as  South 
Jutland.  NorthJutland  is  situated  betwem  55"  20' and  57' 
43^  N.  lat  and  8"  6'  and  10°  fiO'  E.  hng.  Its  form  as  Ikr  u 
55°  12'  is  a  pret^  r^lar  i«raUelogram  lying  neariy  due 
north  and  south  the  northwn  part  is  almost  a  right  uigled 
triangle.    The  extreme  length  is  about  170  miles;  the 
bteauh  of  the  parallelogram  varies  from  70  to  85  miles, 
but  in  the  centre  it  is  100  miles,  the  district  of  Kalloe  pro- 
jeoting  towards  the  east   It  is  bounded  on  the  #e9t  and 
north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  theXlatte- 
gat  and  the  Little  Belt,  and  on  the  south  by  Schleawig. 
The  area  is  9408  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
525,900.  Few  countries  have  such  an  extensive  line  of  coast 
in  proportion  to  their  area  as  the  Danish  peninsula,  which, 
enpecially  on  the  more  elevated  east  coast,  is  indented  with 
numerous  ba^  and  inlets,  and  no  town  is  above  45  miles 
bom  the  sea.    The  most  eonBiderable  of  these  inlets,  the 
Lymflord,  extends  a<»oss  the  peninsula.   The  entranoe  is 
on  the  east  ude,  in  lat.  37*  um  long.  10"  10'  E.  It  runs 
west  to  about  9°  30'.  where  it  suddenly  expands,  forming  as 
it  were  a  large  lake,  stretching  in  a  south-west  direction  to 
56"  30', where  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  reaches  56" 
45',  the  whole  length  being  about  100  miles.   It  contains 
numerous  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  called  Mors,  situated 
in  the  broad  part,  has  an  area  of  136  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  7800  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1835  the  North 
sea  broke  through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separated 
it  from  the  Lymfiord,  and  tbe  breach  being  gradually  en- 
larged, the  northern  part  of  Jutland  is  now  a  complete 
island.    The  apparent  advantage  of  this  extensive  line  of 
coast  is  muoh  diminishedby  tbe  shallowness  of  the  sea,  afid 
the  innumerable  little  islands,  saDdbanks,  and  shoals  which 
render  acoeis  d^ult  The  north  coast,  besides  an  immense 
rai^;e  of  sandbanks  rising  almost  to  the  sur&ee  oi  the  water, 
is  rendered  dangerous  to  navi^atMs  by  numerous  currents 
and  the  shMtneas  and  rapidity  <tf  the  waves.    Tbe  west 
coast,  foeingUie  German  Ocean  for  above  300  miles,  is  bor- 
dered by  a  narrow  strip  of  moving  suid  and  a  chain  of  sand- 
hills, within  which  there  are  many  good  pastures.  Tbe 
southern  part  of  tbe  west  coast  ia  alluvial  soil,  extremely 
fertile,  but  swampy  and  unhealthy,  and  reqtiiring  dikes  to 
]Kotect  it  from  the  inroads  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  how- 
ever sometimes  breaks  through  them,  as  happened  in  1634, 
when  15,000  persons  perished.    The  east  coast  is  more  ele- 
vated, rising  in  chalk-cUffs  above  the  sea,  and  to  the  south  of 
Aarbuns  it  presents  a  series  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
eminences.  The  province  in  geaend  is  very  defieiHit  in 
natural  beauties.   The  only  elevations  an  a  nnge  of  low 
hills,  seldom  rising  above  a  few  hundred  fiset:  ther  are  the 
prolongation  of  the  chain  whidb  runs  tiirough  Meexlenburg 
and  Holstein,  and  thence  extends  through  the  whole  penin- 
sula, terminating  at  its  extreme  nor^ern  point,  tlw  pro- 
montory of  Sfcagen.   Only  the  Himmelsberg  attains  the 
height  of  1200  feet.   Tbe  rivers  are  very  small,  and  are 
all  called  '  aae the  largest  are,  the  Sohohnaae,  Widaae, 
Bredeaae,  and  Ribsaae.    With  respect  to  the  soil,  5426 
square  miles  are  arable  land,  2719  heath,  715  meadows  an 
marges,  313  forests,  and  about  235  tracts  of  moving  sand. 
The  productions  are  com  (more  than  sufficient  for  the  in- 
habitants), hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  some  timber.   In  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  country  was  covered  with 
vast  forests,  and  tiiereare  still  considerable  woods  of  oak,  ftr, 
beech,  &c  on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  west  then  an  only 
willow,  beeeh.  and  alder.  The  horses  are  Uege,  bat  fitter  for 
draught  tbau  for  riding.  Th^f^jp^^^^^Ji^i^^Qp^J^ 
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mud  numbers  of  them  and  of  hogs  are  exported  to  Holstein. 
There  is  abundance  of  s;fLme,  and  some  wild  boars  are  still 
found  in  the  forests.  Toe  lakea^jpilfs,  and  bavs  afford  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  The  climate,  tarough  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  is  more  temperate  than  might  be  sup- 
posed ftotn  the  latitude.  It  is  very  variable,  with  fiwquent 
ngi  and  rains;  the  winters  are  not  vwy  rigorous,  but  the 
sammer  is  often  extremely  hot.  The  inhabitants  are  in  ge- 
neral niiterate,  eredutous.  and  indifferent  to  improvement. 
Till  tlM  ninth  century  the  Jutes,  from  whom  the  country  has 
Its  name,  wore  governed  by  their  own  princes,  two  of  whom, 
Golice  and  Hemming,  carried  on  war  with  Charlemagne. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  the  country  was 
conquered  by  Gormo  Gammut,  king  of  Denmark,  who  an- 
nexed it  to  hiB  own  dominions. 

The  peninsula  is  di\ided  into  four  large  districts  called 
Hifta,  in  this  instance  equivalent  to  diocese  or  bishopric : — 
Aalborg  in  the  north,  Aarhuua  in  the  east,  Wiborg  in  the 
centre,  and  Ripen  in  the  south  and  west.  The  first  two 
have  been  already  described.  Wiboi^  has  an  area  of  lOAO 
square  miles  and  85,000  inhabitants.  The  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  is  utuated  on  a  small  lake  nearly  in  the  centra 
of  Uie  peninsula,  and  has  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  8i 
mHes  m  circuit,  is  surrounded,  with  ramparts,  has  six 
gates,  and  is  pretty  well  built  There  are  a  cathedral  and 
two  other  churches,  and  a  few  manufactoriei.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Ripen,  or  Ribe,  the  most  extensive  of  all,  has  an 
area  af  3842  square  miles,  but  is  in  proportion  the  least 
populous,  having  only  150,000  inhabitants.  Ribe,  the 
capital  and  seat  of  the  bishop,  is  a  small  walled  town  with 
3000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a  little  river  called  the 
Ribsaae,  two  miles  from  the  (German  Ocean.  Only  small 
vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  trade  in 
corn,  oxen,  and  horses.  There  is  one  church  besides  die 
cathe^l.  and  the  oldest  Latin  school  in  Denmark  (founded 
in  1248),  with  a  library.  Frederida,  the  only  forta«u  in 
Jatland,  is  in  this  dioease ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Little  Belt, 
has  4700  inhabitants,  a  C^vinist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
two  Luthwan  churches,  a  ^agt^e,  a  custom-house  for 
ships  pusing  through  the  Ijttie  Belt,  and  other  public 
bnildingi,  and  several  manufactories. 

JU'VENAL.  Of  the  po^sonal  history  of  this  gnat  poet 
scarcely  anything  appears  to  be  certainly  known.  His 
name  is  variously  written  Decius,  or  Decimus,  Junius  Ju- 
venalis.  His  birthplace,  on  no  very  sure  ground,  is  said 
to  have  been  Aquinum,  a  Volscian  town ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  somewhere  about  a.d.  40,  under  Caligula, 
and  to  have  died,  turned  of  80,  under  Hadrian.  He  was  of 
oHscure  extraction,  bein^c  the  grandson  of  an  enfranchised 
slave.    Some  of  his  bu^raphers  say  that  he  followed  the 

Srofession  of  a  uleadw.  He  was  intimate  with  the  poet 
[artial.  (Martial's  Bp.,  vii.  24,  91 ;  xii.  18.)  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  gained  any  reputation  until  the  publioation 
of  his  Satires,  which  was  late  in  life,  after  he  was  turned 
sixty.  Still  later  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  cohort  of 
infontry  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  from  vexation  and  weari- 
ness of  this  hmiourable  exile,  which  it  is  said  was  inflicted 
upon  him  as  a  punishment  for  satirizing  a  fi&vourite  of  Ha- 
drian under  the  person  of  Paris,  the  favourite  actor  of 
Domitian.  See  Sat.  vil  88,  where  Paris  is  described  as  the 
bestower  of  military  patronage. 

The  relative  merits  of  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  satirists 
liave  been  warmly  contested.  It  is  a  question  on  which 
men  will  tcxm  opposite  opinions,  as  their  tempers  are  more 
fit  to  relish  hriUianey  and  plaTfUlnew,  or  earnest  and  digni- 
fied declamation.  Juvenal,  is  said  to  have  spent  much 
time  in  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and 
the  efbet  of  this,  in  an  age  not  remaxkabie  for  pnrity  of 
taste,  may  be  observed  perhaps  in  a  tendency  to  hyperbo- 
lical inflatioot  both  of  thought  and  style,  which  would  soon 
betray  a  writer  of  less  power  into  the  ridicnldns.  From 
this  his  wit,  command  of  language,  and  force  and  ftdlness 
of  thought,  completely  preserve  him:  still  perhaps  he 
would  produce  more  effect  if  the  effort  to  do  liis  utmost 
«ere  less  i^parent.  Drvden  says.  'Juvenal  gives  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  can  bear.   He  fully  satisftBi  expeota- 


tion ;  he  treats  bis  subject  home.  Hie  cplecn  is  raised,  aod 
he  rcises  mine :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  concernment  in  iD 
he  says.  He  drives  his  reader  along  with  him.  and  vhen 
he  is  ait  the  end  of  his  waj  1  willingly  stop  with  him.  If  be 
went  another  stage  it  wcit3d  be  too  for,  and  turn 
into  fot^e.  When  he  gres  over  'tis  a  sign  the  subjea  it 
exhausted,  and  the  wit  c<  man  can  carry  it  no  Ikrther.  If 
a  fault  can  justly  be  fonno  in  him,  'tis  that  he  is  somettmn 
too  luxuriant,  too  redundant.'  His  writings  are  addmsd 
to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  no  le«  than  to  the  dm- 
tisement  of  vice ;  and  partsof  them  have  been  recommended 
by  Christian  divines  as  admirable  storehouses  of  moral  pn- 
cepts.  Still  they  lie  open  to  the  abjection  of  descending  lo 
minutely  into  the  details  of  vice  as  to  minister  food  sa  All 
as  physic  to  the  depraved  niind.  To  the  scholar  they  ue 
invaluable  for  the  information  which  they  supply  eoncem- 
ing  private  life  among  the  Romans.  The  editionsof  JuT^ 
nal  are  very  numerous ;  that  of  Ruperti  has  (in  Englaadtt 
least)  nearly  superseded  others :  it  is  attended  by  a  copious 
body  of  explanatory  notes,  which  are  much  needed  in  read- 
ing this  difficult  author.  He  is  translated  into  English  by 
Holiday,  Diyden  (who  however  only  trandated  five  satira  ' 
of  the  editimi  which  bears  his  nameX  Oiflcnrd,  and  Hod^xnt. 
The  nenchprose  translation  of  Dnsaulx  is  hi^lyiraiBd. 
[Drvdsh;  6iFr<»ux]  {Proemwn  to  Rnperti's  Jiaiami; 
Dedication  to  Dryden's  Juvettat.) 

JYENAGUR,  or  JEYPORE,  a  principalis  in  Rajpoo- 
tana,  lying  between  26°  and  28°  N.  laL,  and  between  75' 
and  78"  E.  Ions.  On  the  vrest  it  is  bounded  by  the  BriUah 
possessions  in  the  same  prorince.  and  on  all  other  sidet  ii 
contiguous  to  other  Rajpoot  territories.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
country  is  in  general  level ;  the  hills  do  not  in  any  case 
acquire  the  size  of  mountains.  The  soil  is  for  the  nioit 
part  sandy  and  arid,  and  in  many  places  is  strongly  un* 
pregnated  with  salt,  a  considerable  quantity  of  itiaA 
ta  manufoctured  both  for  home  use  and  fbr  expofta- 
tion.  During  the  dir  season*  from  Fehrueiy  to  Jtdy,  tbe 
heat  is  oxeessive,  ana  the  clouds  of  hot  sand  which  an 
driven  abonS  ^  the  wind  are  so  annOTfn^  as  neaily  to  p» 
vent  travelling,  and  confine  the  inhabitants  as  mnea  w 
possible  within  their  dwellings.  Tbe  cultivated  fields  ate 
watered  by  means  of  wells,  there  being  no  permanoit 
:  streams,  and  those  produced  by  the  rains  being  of  little 
I  use  for  the  puipose  of  irrigation  during  the  dry  seasoo. 
I  Tbe  principal  articles  of  produce  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
i  wheat,  wilh  some  smaller  grains.  Cattle  are  reared  for 
'  draught,  and  sheep  for  their  wool.  Jyenagur  is  more  popn- 
lous  than  most  of  the  other  Rajpoot  states,  and  contaics 
numeroua  forts  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  a  great  fw- 
poriion  of  the  villages  also  are  defended  by  walls,  and  siu^ 
rounded  by  ditches,  notwithstanding  which  the  inhabitaiili 
formerly  suffored  so  severely  fltnn  the  incursions  of  plan- 
derers,  that  so  recently  as  1819  the  country  had  the  sppeai- 
ance  of  being  an  extennva  waste,  in  which  lai^  herdi  of 
cattle  and  ofdeer  roamed  about  without  restriction,  fimee 
that  time  a  state  of  greater  security  has  prevailed,  cultiva- 
tion has  been  resumed,  the  population  has  increwed,  and 
the  public  revenue,  which  bad  been  almost  annihilated 
through  the  general  disorganisation,  now  }ieldB  about 
f>00,000/.  per  annum. 

Jeypore,  ^e  capital,  is  situated  in  26°  54'  N.  ItU.  and 
75"  38'  E.  \one^  atMut  1 56  miles  south-west  from  Delhi. 
The  town  is  placed  in  a  valley  open  to  the  sonth,  and  a 
sm  ronnded  by  a  wall  of  grey  stone ;  it  is  well  and  regnlariy 
built,  with  four  principal  streets,  vhioh  meet  in  a  Isig* 
square.  The  houses  are  three  or  four  stories  in  heigb^aod 
many  of  them  are  decorated  with  puntings  in,^vf0O,  sculp- 
tures, ptotiooes,  and  other  OTnamental  vorks  oecnted  m 
marble.  Host  of  the  dwellii^  are  separate  and  bnflt  at 
equal  distances;  they  are  connected  by  means  of  a  lor 
wall.  The  temples,  although  modem,  are  built  in  the 
purest  style  of  Hindu  architecture,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  large  dimensions.  The  distance  of  this  city  ftom  Agra 
is  136  miles;  from  Benares  515  miles;  from  Bombay  74C 
niiles ;  firom  Calcutta  975  miles ;  and  fmm  Delhi  1 56  mitis— 
all  tntvdling  distanosa. 
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[an  {Eciuidor,  vol.  is.,  p.  2671 
'mn,  or  Jaitra  [iMpodH,  vol. 
niu.  p.  ^51 
■&  [Syri&J 
ifhtpatMn,  72 
'■|«Bath  [JufmroMtli] 
■{w  (OroidM£>)nr)  [Urida] 
y^tov  I  Laopwdi^ 
■mu.  72 

'•Up  [CodyoItuIiu  J«Up>] 

'aUpa  [Uflxieol 
JiInco  [Heiico  j 
'ikJt,  or  Tiloffii,  73 

'■B>ie&,  73 

UMi,  Stint,  ^UU«  or,  77 
BUM  I.,  lU  IIU  IV.,  v.,  of 
Seotiud,  77.79 
'un  L,  11.,  of  Engluul,  79- 

87 

mm  lUnr  ^Vi^bift] 

'■mini,  Uo  d«.  87 
lute  [iHpoda,  vol.  ziu^  p.  55] 

UKsiflti,  88 
'uuBB,  ConwUui,  89 
I'niMoi,  Abnhain,  89 

•u,  ^^etor  Hoonitu,  89 
;blUu,  or  Unthiu,  89 
'unuy,  90 
uu,  90 
;apu,91 
kfumnc,  94 

'nlMr,  Book  at,  W 
'mioke*,  95 

[upcrrSUciumJ 


\  Jatim  Ghsut  [HindiuUn,  p. 

I  Jaiiaoiee,  9)^ 
Jara.  96 

Javelin  Snake,  9i 
Jaxt,  99 

Jny  [Corridv,  rol.  mi.,  p.  691 
Jajraatva.  lOV 

Jaan  I.,  II.,  Kinsi  of  Franee, 
100 

Jtan  tani  Peiir  [Bourgogne] 
Jcaa  de  Montfort  [Brctitgse] 
Jean  d'AiiKely,  St.,  100 
Jedbui^h  [Ruxburgfashire] 
Jodo,  or  Jeildo  [Japan] 
Jeiferton,  Tbomua,  100 
Jeffersooite  [Pyroxene] 
Jejfioum  [Intestinei] 
Jelly  [Pood] 
Jena,  103 
Jenewi  [Siberia] 
Jenieeiui  [Siberia] 
Jenner,  Ednud,  104 
Jenye  [Hindustan,  p.  216] 
Jeoyni,  Soanw,  IM 
Jer>Falcon  [FaleonidM,  toL  x.* 

p.  1821 
Jerboa  [Murida] 
Jeremiah,  104 
Jericho  [Syria] 
Jericho,  Rose  ot,  105 
Jerome,  Saint,  10ft 
Jerome  of  Prague  [Bum] 
Jeney,  106 
Jersey,  New,  107 
Jeiusalen,  108 

Jenit,  John,  Eari  St.  Vinenit, 

109 
Jetoiti,  no 

JeeiuU'  Bark  [Cinchona] 
Jeuulmer  [Hinduitan,  p.  221] 
Jeatu  [Chnat] 
Jenu,  Son  of  Siiaeh,  116 
Jeaua  Col)^,  Cambridge,  1 16 
JeauB  College,  Oxford,  116 
Jet,  116 

Jethou  rGuemaey] 
JetaamTFlotaaraJ 
Jewell,  John,  116 
Jewelliw  of  Watchea,  1 17 
Jew'a^aip,  118 
Jewa,ll8 
Jidda  [Arabia] 
Jig,  12^ 
Joan,  Pope,  133 
Joan  L,  IL,  of  Naptoi.  12M 
Joan  of  Are  [Aie  Joaa  td^ 


I  MBirfMt  or  Tiai^B^  : 


Job,  the  Book  of,  124 
Joel,  125 

Johanna  f  Anioiian] 
Johanniiberg  [Naaaan] 
John,  Saint,lhe  Baptist,  115 
John,  Saint,  the  Apoalle  and 

Erang«^t,  125 
John,  KLik  of  England,  126 
John  of  Oauat  rEdwBxd  III.; 

Hcniy  IV.] 
John  of  Saliabnry,  128 
John,  Kings  of  PoitugU  Por- 
tugal] 

John  HyieinDt  raEjrmiuii, 

John] 

John  I— XXIII.,Cpi»pes),128.9 
John's  College,  St.,  Oxford,  129 
John*!  Cidleget  St,  Cubii^ 
130 

John's,  SL  [NevfoundUod] 
John's,  St.  [New  Bmnswiek] 
John's,  St,  Siver  [Maiot] 
Johnson,  Samuel,  130 
Joint  [Articulation] 
Joint  Stock  Companies  [Bank, 

Bankor,  Banking  j  FaitBtr* 

ship] 
Joint  TeBannr,  133 
Jointure,  133 
Joinville,  133 
Jotiba  [Quorra] 
JooMllC  Nieolo,  134 
Jonah.  134 

Jonathan  Aj^hna,  134 

Jones,  Inigo,  134 

Jo&e%  %  WiUlatn,  135 

Jooes,  John  Pttn^  136 

Jontsia,  137 

Jonson,  Benjamin,  137 

Joppa  [Syria] 

Jivdaens,  Jacob,  138 

Jwdao  [Syria! 

Jortin,  John,  138 

Jorullo  [Mexico] 

Joseph  I.,  II.,  of  G«naBny^38 

Joee^  kiag  of  Bartugal  [Por- 
tugal] 

Josiphua,  138 

Joshua,  139 

Joudpore  nisrwar] 

Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Com 
moos  [Parliament] 

JonlUnos,  140 

Jovi&nuB,  140 

Jovinos,  140 

JMns,  Panl  [Oiorio] 

Joan  Femaades  [FsfMndwl 


Juan  del  Sio  I  Mtneal 

Juba  I.,  II..  r41 

JudaL  JudM  [Jewa{  Falat- 

tins] 
Jndusm,  141 
Judas  MaecabMoa,  141 
Jude,  the  EiHstla  of  Sainl^  141 
Judex,  Judfaum,  141 
Judidaiy  [Courts] 
Judges,  thu  Book  of;  143 
Judith,  143 
Juggemauth  [Vithnn] 
Jugland&ce»,  143 
Jugular  Vcinj,  144 
Jugurtha,  144 

Juli&nUD,  Ft&vius  CkCdins,  144 
Julian  Period,  145 
Jttlieb-CleTC-Barg,  14a 
JfiUus  I..  II.,  III.  (popcb  ,  146 
July,  146 

Jumna  [Hindustan] 
JnneicM,  146 
Juneaginfieea,  146 
JAncns  Odorfitus,  147 
June,  147 

Jungennanniicen,  147 
Junfperui,  147 
J4nins,  Franciscus,  148 
JnniQs*B  Letters  [Francis,  Sii 

Philip] 
Juno  (heathen  goddess),  148 
Juno  (plaust),  148 
Jfipiter  Oieathea  god),  149 
Jupiter  (planet),  1-18 
Jura  (island),  149 
Jura  (departmant),  150 
Jura  Mountains,  Iftl 
Jura  Kalk,  152 
Jurisprudanee^  IftS 
Jury,  153 
Jussieu,  156 

Jostiee  Clerk  of  Scotland.  158 
Justteas  of  the  Paaoa,  158 
Jttsl(eia(ha(aay),]60 
Justiciar  of  Scotland,  161 
Justiciary,  Chief,  of  Euglaml, 
161 

Justification,  16S 
Juatiniaa's  Legialation,  163 
Juitiniinus  I  Jll.,  165-6 
Justfousl.,  II.,  166 
Jnstfnus  (Justin,  MartTr),  166 
Justlnus  (histotian),  167 
Jutes,  167 
Jutland,  167 
J&venal,  168 

Jycnagot,  oi  JeypoRi  168 
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IC  has  the  samo  sound  which  C  has  before  the  vowels  a, 
0,  K.  A  rererence  to  that  consonant  will  therefore  suffice 
fbr  the  power  of  the  letter ;  its  various  forms  may  be  seen 
m  Alphabet.  Although  this  letter  is  now  superfluous,  it 
ms  not  so  when  the  ehaiactara  of  an  alphabet  were  syllabic 
in  power.  Thus  the  lettw  k  appears  to  have  denoted  at  one 
time  the  syllable  ka,  vhile  another  character  represented 
to,  and  so  on.  Heoc*  in  the  Graok  and  Hebrew  alphabets 
the  tbmor  was  oalkd  Aappo,  kapk;  the  latter  koppa,  koph. 
This  accounts  for  the  f^t,  that  in  Latin  the  letter  k  was 
never  used  except  before  the  vowdo,  precisely  as  9  is  found 
only  before  u,  and  the  Qreek  koppa  only  before  0.  Even 
our  own  alphabet  seems  to  imply  such  a  limit  in  the  use  of 
this  consonant,  when  it  gives  it  the  name  ito,  not  he; 
though  the  latter  name  would  better  agree  with  be,  ce,  de, 
&c. 

KABYLES.   [Aloikm,  vol.  i..  p.  327.] 

KAEMPFBR,  ENGEL6ERT,  well  known  as  abotanist, 
and  still  more  as  a  traveller,  was  born  the  16lh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1651,  at  Lemgo,  Ir  the  principalis  of  lippe-Detmokl, 
in  Germany,  where  Ma  tmhet  was  rector  of  tha  chnrob  of 
S.  Nicholas.  He  was  sent  sucoetaiTely  to  the  schools  of 
Hamein,  Lunebu^  Hambuif  ,  and  LObeek,  in  all  whidi  he 
was  distinguished  1^  his  rapid  progress  in  the  antient 
languages,  nistory.  geography,  and  music.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  t>an2ig.  He  next  studied 
at  the  university  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  for  three  years,  and 
at  Kotiigsberg,  in  Prussia,  for  four  years  more.  At  the 
last-mentiooed  plaoe  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study 
of  physic  and  natural  history.  From  Prussia  be  went  to 
Sweden,  where  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  hts  talents 
procured  him  very  advuitageous  offers  on  condition  of 
settling  at  Upsala;  but  his  d«)ire  to  see  remote  countries 
led  him  to  decline  the  proposals,  and  he  solioit«d  and  ob- 
tained the  place  of  secreftaxy  to  an  embassy  which  was 
Uien  going  to  Persia.  The  embassy  pasted  through  Mos- 
cow, Kasan,  and  Astrakhan,  where  tfaey  embarked  for  Per- 
sia, and  landed  at  Nizahad,  in  Daghestui,  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  While  they  were  waiting  for 
their  passports  in  the  town  of  Shamaki,  in  Shirvan, 
Kaempfer  made  an  excursion  to  the  peninsula  of  Absheran : 
he  was  the  first  natundist  who  visited  this  remarkable  spot, 
its  wells  of  naphtha,  and  its  ever- burning  fire,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  his  *  Amsnitatea  Exotics.*  In  1684  the  embassy 
am'ved  at  Ispahan,  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  1^  infor- 
maltion  which  Kaempfer  collected  during  a  residence  of  two 
years  at  that  place  respecting  Persia  and  its  natural  produc- 
tions is  embodied  in  bis  *  Amcenitates.*  When  the  embassy 
returned  to  Europe  iq  1685  Kaempfer  entered  as  surgeon 
into  the  sravioe  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  in  the  navy  then  eruising  in  ma  Per- 
sian Galf.  After  a  long  illness  at  Bender  Abassi,  he  sailed 
for  Batavia  in  1689,  and  in  this  passage  visited  most  of  the 
countries  on  the  western  shores  of  Hindurtan.  At  Batavia 
he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  natural  Uatory  of  the 
island  of  Java.  In  1690  he  set  out  f^HO  &lavia  on  iiis 
voyage  to  Japan,  as  physician  to  the  embassy  which  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  annually  sent  to  the  Japanese 
court.  He  embarked  in  the  vessel  which  was  to  touch  at 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  visited  Judia,  or  Juthia,  then  the 
capital  of  that  country.  He  remained  at  Nagasaki,  in  Japan, 
•torn  September,  16.90,  to  November,  1692,  uid  during  this 
time  be  accompanied  two  embassies  to  Yeddo.  His  obsop- 
vations  on  Siam  and  Japan  are  given  in  his  great  work  en- 
titled *  The  History  of  Japan,*  tiie  original  of  which  has 
never  been  published,  hut  a  translaHon  was  made  from  a 
copy  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hans  Sloaneby  J.  O.  Scheuch- 
zer,  and  published  in  England  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1727. 
Kaempfer  returned  from  Japan  to  Batavia,  which  he  left  in 
1693  ior  Amsterdam.  In  April,  1694,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  theses 
vhich  he  published  on  that  occasion  he  showed  that  the 
ignvi  Seymio.  or  Saronutz,  a  pretended  plant-animal,  was 
flothinK  out  %  fiction    he  also  desmbed  other  remarkable 


objects,  and  among  them  the  electrical  eeL  On  his  return 
to  his  native  place  his  reputation  soon  procured  him  tba 
honour  of  being  appointed  physician  to  his  sovereign,  a 
circumstance  which  brought  him  into  extensive  practice; 
This  however  was  a  loss  to  science.  Of  the  various  wotks 
which  he  designed  to  publish  only  his  '  Amoanitates  Exo- 
ticsB*  appearm  during  his  lifetime  <in  1712).  His  'His- 
tory of  Japan,'  as  already  observed,  apiwared  much  later, 
and  only  m  English,  from  which  it  was  afterwai^s  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1716,  his  health  having  been  much  impaired 
by  fall  travels  and  some  domestic  calamities.  If  we  con- 
sider the  variety,  extent,  and  accuracy  of  the  information 
contained  in  Kaempfer,  we  may  confidently  place  him  at  the 
head  of  those  naturalists  who,  more  than  any  other  class  of 
travellers,  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  geography,  and  he  may  be  oonsi&red  as  the  precursor 
of  Tournefort,  Pallas,  Sir  Francis  Hamiltoi^  and  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt. 

(Scheucbzer's  Life  oflCat^^er,  in  In  translation  of  the 
History  of  Japan.) 

KiSMPFEUlA,  a  small  genus  of  Indian  SdtamiuM^ 
or  ZingiberacesB  of  soma  autnon,  of  whioh  the  ■porica  an 
indigenous  to  the  islands  of  the  Aro^pel^^  and  tiM 
southern  parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  as  Bengal  and  the 
districts  on  its  eastern  frontier.  All  are  fiirnished  with  tn- 
berous  roots  like  the  turmeric  and  ginger  plants.  TIm  s|rikea 
of  the  flowers  are  short  and  rising  from  the  root,  in  aome 
species  before,  in  others  with,  and  nestled  among  the  leaves: 
all  are  highly  ornamental,  and  K.  rotunda,  eallM  by  the  na- 
tives bhooi  chumpa,  or  ground  chumpa,  is  much  cultivated 
in  gardens  on  account  of  the  beautv  and  fVagrance  of  its 
flowers.  It  was  supposed  to  yield  the  round  Zedoary  of 
the  shops,  but  incorrectly  as  Dc.  Roxbi^h  thinks,  since  he 
considers  his  Curouma  Zedoaria  to  be  the  plant.  So  K 
Oalanga  was.  equally  incorrectly,  long  supposed  to  yield  the 
Galanga  of  the  shops.  [Galanqa.]  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  districts  beyond  Chittagong.  and  thor*  e^led 
Kumala,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  Mugs ;  by  tiiem  it  is  sold  to 
the  people  of  Bengal,  who  use  it  as  an  ingredient  in  tfaeir 
betel.  The  roots  possess  an  agreeable  fragrant  smelt,  and 
a  somewhat  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  The  Hindua 
use  them,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  not  only  as  a  per- 
fhme,  but  also  medicinally.  The  roots  of  anguttifoUa 
are,  according  to  the  same  authority,  used  as  a  medicine  for 
cattle  by  the  people  of  Bengal. 

KAFFA,  called  also  Feodosia,  is  a  town  built  on  tbc> 
south-eastern  shores  of  the  Crimea,  in  At"  2'  N.  lat.  and 
36°  20'  S.  long.,  on  a  wide  t^n  bay,  whieb  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  acnna.  The  town  stands  on  the  most  western 
angle  of  this  bay,  and  its  harbour  is  protected  bv  a  projeetinA 
cape.  In  antient  times  the  town  was  called  liieodoua,  mm 
was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Greek  kingdom  ^  the  Bosporus. 

gtonoRVg.]  According  to  the  author  of  the  *  Feriplus  of  the 
uxina*  it  was  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  importance  appears 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Leucon,  the  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  made  it  a  port,  and  gave  certain  advantages 
to  Athenian  ships  which  came  there  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  grain  back  to  Athens.  According  to  tlte  author 
of  the  Periplus  (who  probably  lived  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  ssra),  it  was  then  called  Ardauda  in  the 
Alan  or  Tauric  dialect,  which  name  signifies  'the  seven 
gods.* 

In  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  liave  been  a  connderable 
pUe^  but  eneciairy  so  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  when  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Qenoese,  who 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  India  tbrougfa  Per- 
sia flrom  this  town.  In  1474  it  was  taken  from  Uie  (^oeae 
by  the  Turks,  but  still  continued  a  considerable  place,  though 
ite  population  had  decreased  from  80,000,  whicJi  ii  is  stated 
to  have  had  when  the  commerce  of  the  Genoese  was  most 
flourishing,  to  20,000  individuals.  The  wars  which  the 
Russians,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  carried  on 
in  these  parte,  rained  K^b,  and  slitrmore^ti)ekmi|p«t 
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wUA  4nA{tlBee  wlien  the  Romuiu  got  poBMSsum  of  the 
loffIL  Tavuds  tiie  end  of  the  Unt  century  Palbideseribeii 
il  M  t  hesp  of  ndns,  enclosed  by  ttnag  and  lofty  walls, 
vfaidi  were  fbttMed  by  towers,  at  uie  diatanoe  of  90,  40.  and 

to  fhthoms  firoin  each  other.  The  space  enclosed  by  these 
mils  is  an  oblong  square  along  the  bay,  more  than  an 
English  mile  in  extent.  Among  its  ruins  Pallas  ob 
■ened  a  large  inosqae,  vfaleh  was  then  used  as  the  chief 
^ttid-house.  In  this  ruined  state  tbe  town,  whose  popula- 
tion at  present  probably  does  not  exceed  90M  souls, 
renaimd  up  to  the  year  1806,  when  Russia  tried  to  raise  it 
tgua  by  declaring  it  a  free  harbour,  and  by  establishing  a 
quarantine,  an  assurance  company,  a  botanie  garden,  a 
Boseum  of  antiquities,  which  are  frequently  found  in  the 
neighboBihood,  a  library,  &c. ;  but  the  effect  of  these  efforts 
mat  not  to  bare  been  great,  for  in  1830  the  exports  did 
Dot  exceed  1,148,288  rubles,  nor  the  imports  690,910  mbles. 
iQ  papff  money.  Fishing  is  the  principal  ooonpiation  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  ita  nei^bourhood  are  oysters.  Gariar  1« 
made  here,  as  veil  as  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco.  It  ex- 
ports a  great  quantity  of  salt. 

(Pallas,  Ti-welt  through  the  Southern  Prwineea  qf 
Riuria;  Jones's  TraveU  in  Nonoay,  Sweden,  Finntand, 
fc;  Lyall's  7Vtfp«{»in  Ruetia,  the  Crimea,  Demos- 
theaes,  Leptitt.,  c.  9 ;  Strabo,  Til,  pp.  309,  31 1 ;  Staph. 
Bfsaot  Qtvioaia.) 

KAHIRA.  or  CAIRO,  more  properly  Bt  CkdMreh,  which 
m  its  former  name,  but  now  called  by  tbe  natives  Must, 
Aeeapital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated  in  SO**  S'  N.  Ut.  and 
31*  iV  E.  loDg^  in  a  plain  midway  between  the  right  or 
ctttera  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the  ri^ge  of  Hokattam,  and 
near  the  apex  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nfle.  The  tract  of  land 
betveeo  the  town  and  the  river,  which  is  ahove  a  mile  in 
Tidth,  in  the  direction  of  BoolaJk,  the  northern  harbonr  of 
Kahira,  becomes  narrower  &rther  south,  so  as  to  be  less 
than  balfa  mile  wide,  in  the  direction  of  Must  el  Ateeckah, 
tlie  louthern  harbour  or  landing-place.  Kahira  occupies 
■bout  three  square  miles ;  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the 
gales  of  which  are  shut  at  night,  and  is  commandGd  by  a 
large  citadel  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  towu,  on  one  of  the 
lower  elevations  of  tlfe  contiguous  ridofe,  in  which  is  the 
reiidence  of  the  Pacha.  The  streets  of  Kahira  are  unpaved, 
■n^lar,  and  narrow ;  they  are  more  like  lanes  than  streets. 

great  tboroughtkre  streets  have  generally  a  row  of 
^ps  on  each  side.  Above  the  shops  are  apartments  which 
v  Dot  commanicate  widi  them,  and  which  are  inhabited 
lij  private  Ikmiliea.  Most  of  the  bye-streeta  have  a  wooden 
pte  at  each  end,  olosed  at  night,  and  guarded  by  a  porter 
within,  who  opens  it  to  persons  who  require  admittance. 
There  are  also  many  courts  with  several  narrow  lanes 
bTsnehing  out  of  them,  but  no  thoroughflare,  and  only  one 
wmmon  entrance,  with  a  gate,  which  is  also  closed  at  night. 
^  external  walls  of  the  better  sort  of  hooses  are  cased 
to  the  height  of  the  Arst  floor  with  the  soft  calcareous  stone 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  The  superstructure,  the 
frcnt  of  which  generally  projects  about  two  feet,  is  of  burnt 
kick  of  a  dull  red  colour,  but  oflen  plastered.  The  roof 
2^ fiat,  and  cover«d  with  a  coat  of  plaster.  The  ground- 
■H'  ^>artments  next  the  street  bave  small  wooden  grated 
*i*dows;  hut  the  windows  of  the  upper  apartments  are 
■oidy  fbrmed  of  turned  wood  lattice-worfc,  which  is  so 
<|ow  that  it  shuts  oat  mueh  of  the  light  and  snn,  but  admits 
t«  sir.  In  the  better  houses  the  windows  are  furnished 
with  frames  of  glass  in  the  inside,  which  are  closed  in 
<lw  winter,  for  a  penetrating  cold  is  felt  in  Egypt  when  the 
thenaometer  is  below  60*.  The  houses  in  general  are  two 
<*tbree  stories  high,  and  most  of  them  enclose  an  open 
jspaied  court,  into  which  the  principal  apartments  look. 
Ui  the  court  is  a  well  of  slightly  brackish  water,  which 
H>sn  through  the  soil  from  the  Nile;  and  on  its  most 
**>dad  side  are  comraooly  two  water-jars,  which  are  daily 
''Pimudied  with  water  at  the  Nile,  bronght  tnm  the  river 

Atte  are  in  the  town  three  w  fimr  squares  or  open 
Pnsef  considerable  extent,  two  of  which  are  overflowed 
■inng  tbe  high  floods  of  the  Nile.  Among  the  numerous 
■otqnas,  four  are  distinguished  Ibr  their  size  and  arehitec- 
^is-Uut  of  Tooloon,  which  dates  from  the  ninth  centnry 
«  MB  era;  that  of  El  Hakim ;  that  of  El  Azhar,  with  a 
Vndid  dome,  and  a  college  attached  to  it ;  and  lastly,  the 
*<MlBe  of  Hhasaneyn,  with  its  high  dome,  its  two  lofty 
j^ttntSiand  its  marble  and  other  ornaments:  Among 
olhK  nmarkable  huildiiigs  an  the  public  hktfas,  <v 


whidi  there  are  hetween  six^  and  Wf«nty  m  the  town, 
several  of  them  very  spacious,  nandsoinrty  onnfdented  and 
painted,  externally  and  intenwlly,  Ibe  whNii  afartmentt 
being  paved  with  marble.  The  coffee-houses,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  extremely  plain  and  unadoniad.  There 
are  in  Kahira  numerous  buildings  called  wekalehs,  for  the 
accommodation  of  merohants  and  their  goods.  These  build- 
ings are  square  or  oblong,  having  an  open  court  in  the 
middle,  with  vaulted  wa^ouses  Tor  merchandise  on  the 
ground-floor  opening  into  the  eoart,  and  lodgings  above 
them.  The  shops  in  the  streets  are  small  square  noeasea 
or  cells,  ftboat  six  or  seven  feet  high  and  between  four  and 
six  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  just  room  enough  fttr  the 
seller  and  one  or  two  customers.  The  public  ^ardena  ctmaiat 
of  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  and  vuise;  and  tbe 
cemeteries,  both  within  and  without  the  town,  are  ala»  fre- 
quented as  promenadea. 

The  populatfon  of  Kahin  is  leohoned  at  840,000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  about  190,000  are  native  Mnsaulmnn,  10,000 
Copts,  between  3000  and  4000  Jews,  and  tbe  iwt  strangers 
from  various  conntries.  The  police  mainMtoted  im  Hm  me- 
tropolis is  tolerahly  strict :  puni^tunents  are  aiMnry  hot 
lenient ;  convicted  malefbctors  are  mostiy  employed  in  the 
public  works. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kahira  are,  Boolak,  with  the 
custom  house,  the  bazaxr,  the  printing-press,  a  school  or 
college,  some  silk  manulhctories  and  about  18,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  Musr  el  Ateeekah,  where  the  town  of  Fostat,  or  Old 
Kahira,  once  stood,  and  where  the  vast  granaries  are  now 
seen ;  Sehoobra,  with  a  conntry-house  and  ine  ^rdens  of 
the  Pacha ;  Aboo  Zabel,  where  is  a  school  of  medicine,  ana- 
tomy, and  su^i^ry,  and  a  large  military  hospital,  all  created 
bj'  the  present  Faeha  Mebemet  AU.  Nearly  ^tpoSite 
Kahira,  on  the  left  bankof  the  Nil^  are  the  great  pyramids 
of  Jlzeh. 

Kahim  still  maintains  tbe  reputation  of  being  the  best 
school  of  Arabic  literature ;  and  fbr  Mohammedan  thaol<^ 
and  jarisprudence  the  fame  of  its  proftssors  ressains  un- 
rivalled. Schools  for  children  are  very  nunHsrons  at 
Kahira;  almost  every  mosque  has  a  koottab,  or  day- 
school,  attached  to  it,  in  whi<!h  children  are  instrueted 
in  reading  the  '  Koran,'  and.  if  required,  in  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  schoolmasters  are  mostly  persons  of  very 
little  learning.  Those  youths  who  propose  to  devote  them- 
selves to  religious  employment  or  the  learned  pnfessiont 
pursue  their  studies  in  a  great  eoUeee  attached  to  the 
mosque  of  El  Achar,  whidi  has  a  eonaiawaUo  library.  Be- 
sides the  study  of  grammar,  rhetorie,  and  versiBoation,  lec- 
tures are  given  on  logi^  theology,  the  exposition  oif  tbe 
Koran,  and^the  traditions  of  the  Prophet;  on  ret^oiu,  moral, 
civil,  and  criminal  law,  which  is  chiefly  fbunded  on  tbe 
Koran  and  the  traditions ;  arithmetic  and  algebra,  ftc.  The 
instruction  is  gratis.  The  number  of  students  isaboutl500, 
f^om  almost  all  parts  of  tbe  Mohammedan  world.  The 
Azhar  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  revenues  the  Ftoha 
having  seized  tbe  cultivable  lands  .belonging  to  the  mosques. 
The  professors  subsist  by  teaching  in  private  houses,  copy- 
ing books,  and  on  the  presents  whieh  ibey  receive  f^om  the 
w^thy.  Besides  this  college  or  university,  there  are,  an 
elementary  school  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Casr  et  Ain,  a 
school  of  administration  to  instmet  those  who  are  designed 
for  chril  offices,  and  a  school  of  artillerv  and  engineeHng. 
The  Arabic  spoken  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes  at 
Kabira,  though  inferior  in  grammatical  correctness  and  pro- 
nunciation  to  that  of  the  Beduins  of  Arabia,  is  much 
superior  to  that  spoken  in  Syria,  end  still  more  to  tixtt  of 
the  Moghrabins,  or  Barbary  Arabs.  (Lane's  AceomU  th« 
Manners  and  Cuttoms  r^vte  Modem  Egyptume;  Wilkin- 
son ;  Minutoli ;  Phnat,  Hitiotre  de  la  Itigeniratiom  de 
PBeypte,  Paris,  1830.) 

KAHAU.    (Proboscis  Monkey.)  [Nasalis.) 

KAKOXENE,  a  mineral  oeourring  in  small  crystals 
which  appear  to  be  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids, 
disposed  m  radiating  tufts.  Colour  yel  low  of  several  shades, 
And  sometimes  browiiish-red.  Lustre  silky,  sometimes 
adamantine;  adheres  to  tbe  tOE^e,  and  has  an  earthy 
smeU. 

When  placed  on  a  hot  eoal  it  emits  a  green  phosphoric 
li^bt,  and  before  the  blowpipe  on  ohareoal  decrepitates: 
with  borax  forms  a  deep  green-coloured  glass,  and  withsoda 
a  blackish  mass. 

It  oceurs  in  clayey  hroWn  iron-stone  at  Zbirow,  m  B» 
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KiXENDAR,  a  register  or  distribation  of  the  year,  ac- 
eommodatedtotheusasoflifb;  containing  the  order  of  days, 
weeks,  DUHiths,  festivals,  &c.,  as  they  occur  in  the  ooune 
of  the  year.  It  is  so  called  from  the  kalenAe,  or  Kalends, 
which  among  the  Romans  denoted  the  first  day  of  every 
month.  The  fcalendar,  being  of  civil  institution,  varies  ac- 
eordine  to  the  di^ent  distributions  of  time  in  different 
countries.  Those  which  we  shall  take  more  particular 
notice  of  are,  the  Roman,  the  Julian,  the  Glr^rian,  and 
the  lUtbrmed  KaLendar:  a  alight  mantion  of  the  others 
win  be  sn^iMit. 

Rrannlas,  acoorcUng  to  tradition,  formed  what  is  deoned 
the  wiginal  Roman  kalendar,  by  which  the  year  was  di- 
vided into  ten  months  only,  consisting  of  an  unequal  number 
of  days,  and  began  with  March.  The  total  number  of  days 
was  304.  It  was  lutweTOr  soon  discovered  that  the  civil 
year,  as  thus  constituted,  was  much  shorter  than  the  sdar 
year.  Romulus  therefore  added  two  intercalary  months  to 
every  year ;  but  these  months  were  not  insrarted  in  the  ka- 
lendar, nor  were  any  names  as8^!;ned  to  them  until  the 
following  reign.  Some  Roman  antiquariana  maintained 
that  the  old  fcalendar  continued  in  use  till  the  time  of  Tar- 
quiniuB  Ptiacos. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Grteeki,  divided  the  ^ar  into 
twelve  months,  aoeording  to  the  ooune  <tf  the  moon,  con- 
siitiDg  in  all  of  354  days:  aeoording  to  Pliny  (.Hist,  Nat. 
xxziv.  7),  he  aftorwardi  added  one  day  more  to  make  the 
number  odd,  which  was  ttiougbt  a  more  fbrtunato  number. 
But  as  tMk  days,  five  hours,  forty-nine  minutes  (or  rather 
<brty-eightminuteBlUty-eightBeconds)werewantingtomake 
the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  in- 
tercalated every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called 
Menn»  intercalaria,  or  Mercedomcnu^  between  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  February.  This  montii  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted altematelv  of  22  and  23  days  during  periods  of  22 
years,  the  last  biennium  in  the  22  years  being  entirely 
passed  over.  The  intercahuion  of  this  month  was  left  to 
the  diseretion  of  the  pontiflces,  vho^  by  inserting  mora  or 
teemvc  days,  used  to  make  the  cnrrent  year  Iwger  or  shorter, 
as  was  moit  oonvenimt  for  themsuves  or  their  fliends ; 
fiir  instanoe,  that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign 
his  office,  or  contractors  tar  the  revenue  have  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  eolleet  the  taxes.  In  consequence  of  this 
ficence  the  months  were  transposed  from  their  proper  sea- 
sons; the  winter  montlis  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the 
Autumnal  into  summer.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  reference  to  this  concision  in  one  of  Cioero's 
letters  to  his  friend  Atticus  (x.  17). 

Julius  Cesar,  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
stete,  rew^ved  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing 
the  use  the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  b.c.  47, 
a^usted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
ass^ed  to  the  monAs  the  nnmbw  of  days  which  they  Btill 
oonnin.  He  also  added  an  intercalary  day  to  February 
every  four  years.  [Bissbxtilb.]  To  make  everything  pro- 
ceed regularly,  firam  the  Ist  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  in- 
serted in  the  current  year,  besides  the  inten»Iary  month  of 
23  days,  which  fell  into  it,  two  extra(«dinary  months  be- 
tween Novembw  and  December,  the  one  of  33,  the  other 
of  34  days;  so  that  thia  year,  which  was  called  the  last 
year  of  eor{/Wtbn,  oonsisted  of  fifteen  months,  or  445  ds^s. 
(Suetcm.,  Vit,  J.  CeBt.t  &  40.)  These  67  days  were  inserted 
in  order  to  set  the  year  right,  which  was  67  days  in  advance 
of  the  true  time. 

All  this  was  effiwted  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenea, 
an  tttronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Gnsar  had  Invn^  to 
Rome  fur  that  purpose ;  and  a  new  kilendar  was  framed 
from  hia  arrangement  by  Flavius,  dkeated  aeeording  to  the 
order  of  the  lunttn  ferarals^  and  the  old  manner  of  com- 
puting the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  which  was 
pabluuied  and  auttutrised  by  the  dietetor*s  edict 

This  is  the  ^ian  or  Solar  year,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Chiistian  countries,  without  any  other 
variatioa  than  that  of  1^  oU  and  mw  «(yif,  which  was 


occasioned  by  a  r^fulation  of  Pope  Gregny  XlIitAA.  ItU^ 
who,  observing  tluit  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  ths  tint 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  ajx  325,  had  been  on  the  Slstof 
Match,  tlMn  hi^pened  on  the  lOih,  }sy  the  adfiee  of  litie- 
nomers  caused  ten  ds^s  to  be  thrown  out  of  thsicamiit 
year,  between  the  40t  ud  IStii  of  Oetober;  and  It  nalte 
the  civil  year  for  the  ftiture  to  agree  with  the  reel  gns^  or 
with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  oc; 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  tlw 
sun  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  complied  in  365  days,  3  boun, 
49  minutes,  he  ordained  that  evety  }00th  year  should  not 
be  leap-year;  excepting  the  400th;  so  that  the  diffianaee 
will  hardly  amount  to,a  day  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to 
a  more  accurate  computation  of  the  length  id  the  year,  to  i 
dayin  5200  ynta. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in 
all  Gathdio  countries ;  but  not  in  Great  Britain  till  ihs 
year  1752,  when  ^even  days  were  drc^ped  between  the 
2nd  and  14th  of  September,  so  that  this  month  eontsiiiad 
only  nineteen  days ;  and  thene^rth  the  new  or  refonasd 
s^te  was  adopted,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  eoun- 
tnes  of  Europe.  The  same  year  also  another  alteration  vu 
tnade  in  England,  by  which  the  legal  year,  which  befora 
had  b^un  on  the  25th  of  March,  b^an  upon  the  1st  of 
January ;  this  alteration  first  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  Jsns- 
ary,  1752.  (See  the  Statute.  24  Greo.  II.,  ch.  23.)  By  thii 
statute  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  several  years  of  our 
Lord  1800.  1900.  2100,  2200,  2300,  dx  any  hundretb  yean 
of  our  Lord  which  shall  happen  in  time  to  come,  except  only 
every  fourth  hundredth  year  of  our  Lord,  whereof  the  year 
2000  shall  be  the  first,  shall  not  be  deemed  bissextils  or 
leap-years,  but  shall  be  considered  as  oommon  yeai^eoo- 
sisting  of  365  days  only ;  and  that  the  years  of  our  Lord 
2000,  2400.  2800.  and  every  other  fturdi  hundredth  yaar  4 
our  Lwd  ftom  Uie  year  2000  induaive,  and  also  aU  other 
years  of  our  Lord  which,  by  the  |aesent  oonputatioD,  an 
considered  bissextile  or  leap-yeus,  shall,  tax  the  future  be 
esteemed  bissextile  or  leap-years,  eonusting  of  366  days: 
and  that  whereas  ace(»ding  to  the  rule  then  in  use  for  cal- 
culating Easter-day,  that  foast  was  fixed  to  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  first  Aill  moon  next  after  the  2lBt  of  March ;  sod 
if  the  full  moon  h^peiia  on  a  Sunday,  then  £aatei>day  ii 
the  Sunday  after;  which  rule  had  been  adopted  by  tbe 
general  eouncU  of  Nice ;  but  that  as  the  method  OHn- 
puting  the  full  moons  then  used  in  the  church  of  Bnglsnd, 
and  according  to  which  the  table  to  find  Easter  prefixed  to 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer  isfound,  had  become ernmeou% 
it  was  maeted  that  the  said  method  dionU  be  discontinnad. 
and  that  fhmi  and  afterthe  2nd  of  September,  1752.  Baster 
day  and  tbe  other  moveable  and  other  f^to  were  henee* 
forward  to  be  reokcmed  aeeording  to  the  kalendar  taUes 
and  rules  annexed  to  the  act,  and  attached  to  the  .books  of 
Common  Prayer. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  an  efftnt  was  made  to  re- 
form the  kalendar  in  England,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
(2ueen  Elizabeth.  On  the  16tb  of  March,  27  EUx-.A-d- 
15B4-5,  a  bill  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lordi, 
entitled  <  An  Act  giving  Her  Miyesty  authority  to  alter  and 
new  make  a  Kalendar  according  to  the  Kalendar  used  in 
other  Oountries.*  It  was  read  a  second  time  on  Uie  eif^- 
teenUi  of  that  month,  after  which  no  notice  occun  of  the 
jnoposed  measure. 

The  formation  of  the  H«6me  kalendar  is  fixed  by  some 
to  the  same  year  as  the  council  of  Nice,  aj>.  325 :  othen 
have  placed  it  in  the  year  360 ;  and  others  as  late  as  ka 
500.  lindo  however  assures  us  that  the  Mishna  compiled 
according  to  the  Jewish  acoount  in  the  year  a-o.  I4l  proves 
that  the  kalendar  as  used  by  the  Jews  in  ito  present  ttxm, 
with  the  intercalary  month,  was  generally  known  and  fol- 
lowed at  that  time.  For  fiirthw  information  upon  the 
Jewish  kalendar  tiie  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
Commentary  upon  the  Bible,  and  Lindo's  JifunM  Caletidaf' 

TvoKatmdars&re  inuteintheEait:  the  Arabian,  wbidi 
is  common  to  all  tbe  Mohammedan  countries;  and  ths 
Persian,  the  use  of  which  is  peculiar  to  that  oountiy.  Thii 
last  is  founded  on  the  Persian  sBra  called '  Yesdegird.' 

The  last  we  shall  mention  is  tiie  jRwmA  BnojuHonort 
Kalendar.  In  September,  1793.  the  French  nation  resdna 
that  the  republic  should  form  a  new  sra,  and  that  a  kaleodtf 
should  be  adopted  on  what  were  termed  philoeopticsl  prin- 
ciples. The  Convention  therefore  decreed,  on  the  24th  o. 
November.  1793.  that  the  oommon  nra  shouhl  be  abolished 
in  aU  dvU  affiurt;  that  the  new  Freneh  mn  ihonld  aw 
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BWDce  from  the  foiuidatkm  of  the  repuobc,  namely,  on  the 
nadof&jptember.  1793,  on  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal 
tqnmoXt  WDen  the  sun  entered  Libra  at  S''  IS  30*  in  the 
aiming,  according  to  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  that  each 
jctr  ftbouM  b^iin  at  tne  midnight  of  the  day  on  irhich  the 
tnw  laramnal  equinox  falls ;  and  that  the  first  year  of  the 
french  republic  had  b^^n  on  the  midnight  of  the  22nd 
tf  Sqitember,  and  terminated  on  the  midni^t  between  the 
Slit  and  82nd  of  Scq[>tember»  1793.  To  ^oduoe  a  corre- 
■oodenee  between  toe  seaaima  and  the  eivU  year,  it  ma 
woMd,  that  the  Jburth  year  of  the  republic  shoi^  b*  the 
Intiaztilob  or  losp-year  •  that  a  sixth  oomplementary  day 
iboald  be  added  to  it;  and  that  it  should  trnminate  the  first 
RuMiade;  that  the  sextile  or  leap-year,  which  they  called 
in  Olympic  year,  should  take  place  every  'four  years,  and 
ihould  mark  the  close  of  each  Franoiade ;  that  the  first, 
KoHid,  and  third  oenturial  years,  namely,  100,  200,  and 
300  of  the  republic,  should  be  oommon,  and  that  the  fourth 
tentorial  year,  namely,  400,  should  be  sextile;  and  that 
IhisBboald  be  the  case  every  fourth  century  until  the  40tli, 
vfaieb  should  terminate  with  a  common  year.  The  year 
*u  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with 
In  additional  days  at  the  end,  which  were  celebrated  as 
iistivaU,  and  whu:h  obtained  the  absurd  name  of  '  Sans- 
nlottidea'  Instead  of  the  months  being  divided  into  weeks, 
Ihn  eensiBted  of  three  parts  called  Decades,  of  ten  days 
Mta.  It  is  however  to  be  obierved  that  the  French  repub- 
liouH  rarely  adopted  the  deeadet  in  dating  their  letters,  or 
m  eooversation,  but  used  the  number  of  the  HiAy  of  each 
Bcaitb  of  their  haleudar. 

The  republican  kalendar  was  first  used  on  the  36th  of 
November,  1793,  aud  was  discontinued  on  the  31st  of  De- 
mnber,  1803,  when  the  Gregorian  was  resumed. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  Romans  divided  tbtar 
nuntli,  the  kalendof,  or  kalends,  have  been  alrearly  ex- 
plained. They  were  so  called  ik  calando  vel  voeando),  from 
ibe  pontifex  calling  out  to  tlie  people  that  it  was  new  moon. 
The  iftb  day  of  the  month  was  called  Nofuc,  the  nones,  and 
tbt  13th  lAu,  the  ides,  from  the  verb  iduare,  to  divide  ;  be- 
mw  the  ides  nearly  divided  the  month.  The  nones,  ftom 
mw^  tbe  ninth,  woe  so  cfdled  because,  eounting  inclu- 
imtjr,  they  were  nine  days  from  the  idea.  In  Uarch,  Hay, 
Jnl  J,  and  October,  the  nones  fUl  on  the  7th  and  the  idea  on 
the  ISth  of  the  month.  The  mode  of  fixine  any  particular 
day  was  by  saying  that  it  was  so  many  days  before  the 
kuends,  nones,  or  ides,  next  immediately  following.  Thus 
^  88th  of  April  was  the  4th  day  before  the  kalends  of 
Hsrcfa ;  the  4th  of  March  was  the  4tfa  day  before  the  nones 
of  March ;  and  the  dth  of  March  was  the  7th  day  be&re 
the  ides  of  March. 

The  Attic  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  30 
ud29  days  alternately:  an  intercalary  month  of  29  or  30 
was  insMted  everr  two  years,  but  as  this  was  7^  days 
too  macb,  the  intercalary  month  waa  sometimes  omitted. 
The  fliU  Attic  month  consisted  of  30  ^s,  and  was  divided 
iBtothnedeeadea. 

On  the  mhjeet  of  tbe  Greek  Kalendar  the  reader  may 
onsult  Idder.  ffandbudk  der  MathematUdun  und  Technu- 
dun  Ckronologie. 

(Adams's  Boman  Antiquities ;  Niebuhr,  On  the  Secular 
CteU,  Hi*t.  of  Rome;  Brady's  Clavi*  Calendaria;  Sir 
MrmNieolas's  Chronology  qf  History ;  Button's  i^'io- 
iflaeatimdMathemtUioal  DictionarytV.Caiendar;  Lindo's 
ioeiA  CaUndar,  8vo.  Loud.  183U.) 

KALENDS.  [Kalendak.] 

KAU,  the  name  of  tbe  maritime  plant  from  tbe  ashes 
of  vhieh  soda  is  obtained  by  lixiviation ;  and  from  the 
»*Be  of  this  plant,  with  the  Arabio  article  al,  is  derived 
1^  of  a  class  of  substances  possessing  peculiar  j^roperties. 
|4lu&l]  Kali  was  also  formerly  emplojed  to  designate  the 

■llnlipottsh.  [POTASStDH.] 

lUlMVCXS.  [Calhocu.] 
KALSBEPEB.  [AMTSLon,  voL  ii.,  p.  83.] 
KALU'GA,  a  government  of  European  Rusua,  lies  be* 
>»KD  53*  24'  and  55"  21'  N.  lat,  and  33*  20  and  37*  E. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Smo- 
'*t><^  on  the  north-east  by  Moscow,  on  the  east  by  T\^  and 
Hihesouth  by  Orel  Authors  differ  extremely  respecting  its 
Schubert  and  Stein  make  the  area  about  d500  square 
others  make  it  oonsldwably  mora,  and  Soimonoff  gives 
^  12,530,  which  Haasel  however  thinks  too  much,  and 
Mns  Schubert's  estimate.  Aeowdiiig  to  the  maps  befim 
^vvihonM  my  between  11,000  ■wTlS.OM;  ita  tonstb 


being  150  miled,  and  the  mean  breadth  75.  The  popnletioB 
is  stated  in  1836  at  1,309.500.  The  face  of  the  ccuntiT  is 
me  unvaryinR  level ;  here  and  there  broken  by  a  low  hUI 
or  the  wooded  bank  of  a  river.  In  every  direction  thera  is 
one  boundless  flat,  consisting  partly  of  oorn-flelds,  partly 
of  meadows  and  commons,  asd  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  little 
enclosure  or  a  group  of  wood  interrupts  tbe  uniformity  of 
this  uninviting  scene.  The  soil  varies  considerably,  but 
for  the  most  {urt  is  clavey  and  sandy ;  in  parts  there  is  stiff 
clay :  rich  black  mould  is  rare.  Of  the  eighteen  riven,  the 
principal  are  the  Oka.  a  branch  of  the  Vo%a,  which  is  na- 
vigable by  barks  all  the  year;  tbe  Uva,  which  flows  into 
the  government  of  Tuhi.  but  is  here  uavi^ble  by  barks 
only  when  the  water  is  high;  the  Shisdra.  which  foils 
into  tbe  Oka  to  the  west  of  Kaluga;  the  Vgra,  which  in 
some  places  forms  the  boundary  towards  Smolensk,  and 
united  with  the  Wora  joins  the  Oka;  the  Ressata  and  the 
Tarusa,  which  fiow  into  tbe  Oka,  and  which,  like  the  Shisdra 
and  Ugra,  are  used  only  for  floatinK  rafts  of  timber.  The 
Bolwa  continues  its  course  to  Orel.  According  to  Stotvh 
there  are  eleven,  and  according  to  Georgi  five  small  lakes, 
one  of  which,  in  the  circle  of  Serpeisk,  is  five  worsts  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  There  are  marshes  in  some  parts.  The 
rivers  freeze  about  the  end  of  November  end  thaw  by  the  end 
of  March.  The  soil,  being  on  the  whole  indifferent,  requires 
much  care  and  abundance  of  manure  to  make  it  yield  four 
AT  five-fold;  in  general  the  produce  is  but  twoor  three-fold; 
common  barley,  which  produces  from  five  to  ^^fdid,  is 
often  mixed  with  rye  finr  oread.  Itismlyinfovonrableycexs 
that  the  province  produces  enough  for  its  own  oonsump* 
tion.  Hemp  and  dax  are  stiqile  products,  affording  a  sur- 
plus ffv  exportation.  Horticulture  is  carehiUy  attended  to  • 
tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  oountiy,  have 
their  kitchen-gardens,  which  yield  not  oi^y  ordimoy  vege- 
tables and  potatoes,  but  abundance  of  hops  and  apples ;  finer 
kinds  of  fhiit  and  vegetables  are  conflneu  to  the  gardens  of 
the  rich.  The  forests,  having  been  better  managed  than  in 
some  other  governments,  yield  plenty  of  timber  for  all  pur- 
poses. Game  and  fish  are  not  plentiful.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  is  merely  subsidiary  to  agriculture,  and  the  numbw 
of  cattle  is  very  small ;  the  breeding  of  horses  ^ne  is 
attended  to.  The  mineral  products  are  bog-iron,  atone  for 
mill-stones,  lime,  gypeum,  and  turf;  though  no  mines  aie 
worked,  there  are  several  great  irm-forns,  when^  betides 
a  little  of  their  own  bog-inm,  ore  from  ttie  other  provineea 
is  smelted. 

The  inhabitants  are  active,  very  temperate,  and  in  easy 
circumstances.  The  country-people,  especiall>'  the  womra, 
are  much  engaged  in  spinnmg  and  weaving ;  tbe  men  are 
chiefly  mechanics  and  shopkeepers ;  and  many  go  for  work 
into  other  provinces.  The  bnmdy  distilleries  are  very  con- 
siderable. The  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  linen,  sail- 
cloth, calico,  silk,  velvet,  ribbons,  leather,  paper,  glass,  are 
important,  considering  the  backward  state  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  pretty  large  quantities  are  exported.  Of 
tbe  natural  jMoductions  very  Uttle  can  be  spared  for  ex- 
portation. Tb»  inhabitants  ue  all  Russians  of  the  Greek 
church,  under  tbe  bishop  of  Kaluga.  The  nihility  are  very 
numerous. 

KALUGA,  tbe  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
54*  30'  W.  lat.  and  36*  5'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Oka,  which 
is  here  200  yards  vride.  It  is  about  siX'  miles  in  cireum- 
ferenoe.  surrounded  with  a  rampart  converted  into  a  pubUo 
walk,  has  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  for  the  moat  part 
wooden  houses.  There  are  some  good  buildings,  such  as  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  residence  of  Uie  governor,  and  the  prin- 
cipal church ;  and  there  are  S3  stone  churches,  an  eoole- 
nastical  seminary,  a  convent  of  nuns,  a  gymnasium,  several 
schools,  a  theatre,  a  foundliug  hospital,  &c.  Ihe  manufltc- 
taries  are  considerable,  and  the  export  trade,  which  extends 
even  to  Dansig,  Konigsberg,  Bsody,  and  Leipsig.  is  very 
active.  Tbe  exports  are  canvas,  paper,  hats,  leather,  cot- 
tons, and woollensjlikewise hemp-seed, hemp, flax,  liineed, 
honey,  and  wax.  Fcpnlation  (1836)  32,345. 

KAMICHI.     [Falahxdu  ;  Rulids;  Mboatd- 

DIDX.1 

KA^PEN.or  CAMPEN.  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Overysael,*  in  52°  37'  N.  lat  and  5*  48' 
£.  long.,  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Yssel,  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Zuydersee,  where  it  divides  into  several  arms, 
and  forms  the  island  of  Kampen.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
1886 ;  the  antient  fivtifications  are  in  a  vary  dil^udatad 
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ftitoi  It  hM  tTo  «tninlwi,  and  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
TMd  738  feet  loM  and  30  ftet  vide.  Tbo  mhabttants 
■monnt  to  S900:  they  manufactnre  great  quantities  of 
blankMti,  plush,  and  felt;  and  carry  on  a  salmon-flshery  on 
the  Yssel.  The  trade,  which  formerly  was  considerable, 
waideclined  in  consequence  of  the  port  beins;  much  choked 
up  with  sand.   The  enTirona  can  be  laid  under  water. 

K  AMTCH  ATK  A,  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  norA- 
eastem  wts  of  Asia  into  the  Pacific,  in  a  direction  nearly 
due  south,  lies  between  61°  and  63'  N.  lat,  and  between 
146''  and  165°  8.  long.  Its  length  is  above  800  miles,  and 
ita  width  varies  between  30  and  120  miles.  Its  area  is 
Stated  to  be  about  88,000  square  miles,  or.  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  Citeat  Britain. 

Ill  aontheni  extremity.  Gape  Lopatka,  is  a  low  and  narrow 
tongne  of  htoA  (SI*  N.  lat.),  which  however  widens  as  it 
noceada  northwud.  and  gradually  rises  into  mountains, 
llie  eountry  sonth  58*  5'  is  eorered  arith  hills  and  moun- 
tains, which  are  rookr  and  barren,  and  only  in  some  incon- 
siderable valleys  clothed  with  creeping  cedar,  and  willow  and 
stunted  birch.  At  about  53"  A'  N.  lat  is  a  mountain- knot, 
whence  issue  two  ranges,  one  running  due  north,  and  the 
other  north-east.  These  ranges  enclose  the  vale  of  the 
river  Kamtohatka.  Tlie  western  range,  which  first  runs 
nearly  due  north,  declines  afterwards  to  north-north-east, 
and  in  that  direction  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  pen- 
insula, joining  north  of  it  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Aldan  Mountains.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  lugh  snm- 
miti,  and  iti  mean  elevation  probaldy  does  not  rise  above 
ih»  line  of  trees,  whieh  in  this  eountty  is  abont  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  But  the  range  running  east  of  the  riwr 
H^mtchatka  is  distinguished  by  several  high  summits, 
vhicb  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  most  of  them  still  active. 
Hm  highest  from  south  to  north,  are  the  Awatchanskaja, 
whieh  rises  to  about  9500  fbet ;  the  Tolbatehinskaja,  which 
attains  8340  feet ;  the  Kliootchewskaja,  the  highest  of  all, 
lising to  19,835  feet;  and  the Shiwelutchkaja,  whose  highest 
summit  is  10,591  feet  above  the  sea-level.  These  volcanoes 
eonstitnte  tlw  northern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
which  encloses  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  traversing 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  probably  has  a 
oonnoetioa  with  the  other  series  of  voloanoes  which  traTcne 
the  Sunda  and  IMucca  islands  tnm  east  to  west 

Die  mountains  approach  dose  to  the  eastern  coast,  whieh 
is  eomposed  of  high  roeks,  n^ged  eliffi^  and  bold  promon- 
tories, ferming  numerous  inlets,  the  entrances  to  woieh  are 
hlooked  up  hf  reeft  of  rocks.  The  mountains  are  mostly 
ooverBd  with  trees,  whieh  grow  to  a  considerable  height  to- 
wards the  south,  but  dimini)^  in  size  as  we  advance  north- 
ward. Nmnarous  rooks  are  scattered  in  the  sea  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  shor^;  some 
of  them  are  only  discernible  by  the  breakers,  while  others 
tower  up  to  a  considerable  height.  The  depth  of  the  sea 
varies  oontiderably  and  sudden^  from  30  to  90  fethoms  and 
taore.  Bardiqnakes  are  frequent  snd  sometimes  very 
violent 

The  western  shores  along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or,  as  it  is 
MW  fraqnendy  ealled,  the  ofTarakai,  nordi  of  the  moun- 
tain-knot, an  unifermlylow  and  sandy  to  adistaneeof  about 
tAor  SO  miles  inland.  Tliey  produce  only  willow,  alder,  and 
moantaiii^sh,  with  some  scattered  patches  of  stunted 
hireb,  and  towards  the  north  they  are  almost  entirely  oror- 
svown  with  rein-deer  moss.  The  sea  is  shallow  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  the  soundings  very  regnlar.  The 
small  rivers  which  traverse  this  region  have  at  their  mouth 
not  more  than  six  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  eonsidttable 
■urf  breaking  on  the  sandy  beseh. 

The  best  part  of  the  peninsula  is  the  vale  of  the  Kamt- 
diatka  river,  which  towards  its  southern  extremity  is  40 
miles  across,  but  grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds  northward. 
Its  length  is  180  miles.  Its  sail  is  deep  and  rich,  composed 
of  a  mtiA  earth,  and  exhibits  a  ecnuiderahle  degree  of 
ftrtilihr. 

Among  the  rivers,  only  the  Kamtchatka  requires  notice. 
It  rises  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain-knot 
runs  in  general  in  a  northern  direction  through  the  vale, 
but  at  Nishnei  Kamtohatlu,  where  it  approaches  its 
northern  exUeraity,  it  turns  east  and  empties  itself  in  a 
large  but  shallow  uy,  which  is  only  eight  feet  deep  at  high 
water,  and  in  whieh  the  breakers  are  very  violent  when  an 
easterly  wind  blows.  It  flows  i^ut  300  miles,  and  Is  the 
ei^  naviMaUe  mif  in  the  peninsula. 

Tb»  alwata  «f  KamtalMtlka,  when  eoaparad  with  that  of 


Eurcpe  under  the  same  latitude,  is  very  serore^  but  it  ia 
much  milder  than  the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia.  Th« 
frost  sets  in  about  the  I  Otb  of  October,  but  up  to  the  middle 
of  December  the  thermometer  commonly  varies  between  2^ 
and  27"  Fahr.  During  the  fellowing  months  it  averages  be- 
tween 1 4° and  20°.  In  very  severe  frost  it  deseends  to  -  1 0*  and 
—  15*,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to— 25*.  On  the  sea- 
coast  v^tation  does  not  begin  befere  the  end  of  April,  but 
in  the  vale  of  the  Kamtchatka,  which  is  shelterea  on  alt 
sides  by  mountains,  it  begins  at  the  end  of  March.  Rain  is 
frequent  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls. 

Agriculture  was  introduoed  more  than  80  years  aso.  In 
some  {daces  on  the  western  ooast,  but  more  extensively  in 
the  vale  of  the  Ksmtehatka  river,  rye,  barley,  buck-wlieat 
potatoes,  white  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes;  and  cucumbers 
are  grown,  but  these  articles  we  only  cultivated  hy  the 
Russian  settlers.  The  number  of  horses  and  cattle  is  on  the 
increase.  The  nstives  (brmerly  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  the  chace,  bjr  hunting  bears,  wild  sheep,  or  aranlis,  wild 
rein-deer,  ermines,  black,  red  and  stone  fox^  wolves, 
sables,  sea-otters,  and  fish  otters;  but  since  the  number 
of  these  animals  has  considmbly  decreased,  their  time 
and  industry  are  employed  in  fishing.  In  no  part  of  the 
globe  is  fish  more  abundant  The  natives  scarcely  know 
any  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  bears  and  dogs,  wolves  and 
foxes,  sea-otters  and  seals,  water-fowl  and  birds  of  prey  of 
various  sorts,  all  feed  upon  fish.  The  most  numerous  kmds 
are  herrings,  salmon,  uidood.  Wild-fowl,  espeeiaUy  geese 
and  ducks,  are  very  numerous  and  easUy  taken,  as  also  sea- 
fowl,  some  species  of  whieh  are  eaten ;  bnt  their  eggs  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  of  which  whole  boata- 
fiiU  are  easily  collected.  Poultry  is  very  scarce  on  accobnt 
of  the  dogs,  who  devour  the  fowls  wherever  they  find  them. 
Whales  are  numerous,  but  they  are  not  taken. 

The  forests,  which  cover  the  eastern  chain,  contain  many 
fine  timber-trees,  which  are  little  used,  but  mi^bt  be  em- 
ployed in  ship-building.  These  forests  contain  chiefly  bireh. 
larch,  fir,  and  oedar  pine  Ipinut  cembro).  The  mineral 
wealth  is  little  known :  in  some  places  there  is  iron-ore, 
and  sulphur  in  immense  beds  is  found  in  the  vicinity  oi 
the  volcanoes. 

Two  native  tribes  iuhabit  the  peninsula,  the  Kamteha- 
dales  and  the  Koriakes,  the  former  occupying  the  peninsula 
as  for  ss  58*  N.  lat  llie  Koriakes  wander  thn»ugh  the 
country  north  of  that  of  the  Kamlehadales.  It  is  not  oef' 
tain  whether  both  tribes  belong  to  the  same  race  of  men, 
but  the  difference  in  their  features  is  not  great.  The 
Kamtchadales  are  short  but  stout,  and  broad  in  the  shoul- 
ders. Their  head  is  large,  their  &ce  flat  and  broad,  tbett 
cheek-bones  are  prominent,  their  lips  thin  and  their  nose 
flattened.  Their  hair  is  black,  hard  and  lank,  their  eyes 
sunk  in  the  bead,  and  their  legs  thin.  They  evidently  be- 
long to  the  Monft:(d  race.  The  Koriakes  are  principally 
distinguished  fttim  them  by  the  smallness  of  their  head. 
Both  nations  differ  in  language  and  in  mode  of  life.  The 
Kamtehadales  are  huntsmen  and  fishermen,  have  fixed  ha- 
bitations, and  use  dogs  to  draw  their  sledges  in  winter. 
Hie  Koriakes  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subssttng  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  numerous  herds  of  reiu-deer,  of  which  the 
richer  among  them  frequently  possess  severd  thousands, 
and  their  slMges  are  drawn  by  these  animals.  This  last- 
mentioned  tribe  is  scattered  over  a  considerable  pert  of  the 
country  between  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk  and  the  Polar  Sea. 
The  whole  population  of  the  peninsula  is  stated  not  to 
exceed  5000  souls,  but  it  seems  that  the  wandering  Koriakes 
are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  number  of  Russian 
settlers  and  their  descendants  is  said  to  amount  to  1400,  a 
few  Cossacks  included.   The  remainder  are  Kamtchadales. 

The  principal  place  is  now  P^opaulovski,  built  on  an 
extensive  Day  [Awatska.  Bat],  with  about  600  inhabitants. 
Nishnei  Kuntohatka,  on  the  river  Kamtchatka,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  govoner,  hardly  contains  more  tlun 
100  inhabitants.  Bokheresk  has  a  small  huhour  on  tlie 
western  coast,  aud  about  200  inhabitants. 

The  commerce  of  Kamtchatka  is  inconsiderable.  It  ex- 
ports only  the  ftira  of  several  animals  which  are  taken  by 
the  natives,  and  imports  several  articles  of  food,  esperially 
flour,  and  of  luxury,  as  whiskey.  8tc.  But  during  the  last 
century  it  acquired  a  greater  importance  by  becoming  the 
place  whence  the  Russo- American  Company  sent  vess^  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  for  the  pivpoae  of  procuring 
fcrs  and  skins  of  sevens  wild  animaK  whidi'pass  from 
KaiKtabatka  to  OUwttk  and  theM»to  Kiaehtp.  Siim  tfas 
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uef  poM  i>BMDtw.udth«T«itiliition  of 
*■  mlai  of  Jura,  the  Dutph  hm  begun  to  Mod  rnnrj 
Mr  ou  flr  two  wudt  to  PetropauIo*«fci  vith  rice,  flour, 
Mu^,  WfM^  aoflb*,  elotb.  and  theN  goods  pw  hanoe 
■to  Ctw  Mitarn  diltricti  of  Siberia. 

KuBtoiwtks  is  a  Russian  prorince  annexed  to  di*  go- 
Nniaent  of  Eastern  Siberia,  or  that  oflritutsk 

rCoek's  TM  Foyugaf  Beecbjr^  Voyage;  Sucr's  Ac- 
tmt  ofm  expedition  to  iAe  Northern  Arte  itf  Ritma  f 
Kmeitetem's  Voyage  ;  and  Langsdorff  Vl  VogttgM  and  Tror 
i^in  variotu  Rtrtt  qfthe  IForid.) 
KANDAHAJR,  or  CANDAHAR.  rArauifUTAN.I 
KANGAROO.  KANOOOBOO,  or  KAMOUROO. 
{Uamupulu.] 

KANT.  IMHANUEU  ih«  antliOT  of  the '  Critical  Ffai- 
inofiif,'  md  fUktingnnhsd  as  va&  fix  the  proftinditT  of 
b  vim  as  for  tha  extent  and  Tarie^  of  his  researches, 
«•■  bom  April  23.  1 734,  at  Kteigsbei^  in  Prussia,  vfaere  he 
diadonthe  ISth  of  February,  1864.  His  natiw  oity,  to 
vhush  be  was  so  attached  that  in  a  long  life  of  nearly  80 
nsrs  he  never  left  it  long  wifxh  great  di^nce,  was  the 
ieeng  of  Kant's  literary  activity.  Educated  at  its  gymoa- 
tium,  be  removed  in  1746  to  its  university  to  attend  the 
tlusea  of  |ihiloaophy,  mathematics,  and  Uieology.  Upon 
ihaciHDpletionof  nis  aiademical  studies,  Kant  passed  many 
fnn  in  the  capaiuty  of  tutor,  according  to  his  own  eonfes- 
ma  vith  little  eatU&ction  to  himself  sinoe  the  desire  of 
K>iuiiiag  knowledge  interfered  with  the  duty  of  imputing 
It  Itt  17M  he  passed  to  the  degree  of  H.A^  when  he 
MUBsnoed  a  series  of  private  laohires  ou  logio  and  meta- 
ph^(%  physies,  and  mathematics,  which  he  continued  to 
give  Gr  fifteen  years,  until  he  was  invited,  in  1770,  to  flU  the 
etuir  of  the  fixin  w  sdenoe,  which  be  held  until  1 794.  when 
tus  declining  strength  epmpellejl  hin  to  resign  its  arduous 
ud  liberious  duties. 

Tbe  skill  and  success  with  which  Kant  attacked,  with 
hit  ^le  snd  searching  critunsxn,  the  specious  but  false  pre- 
Xnams  of  the  existing  philoBO|^y,  gained  him  tbe  name  of 
iha '  KBsitber,'  or  the  '  destroyer  (aer  zermalmende),  from 
ikse  who  pretended  that  he  was  more  skilful  in  destroying 
Au  ia  reconstructiiig  a  system.  At  the  time  wheo 
KutSnt  entered  direcUy  into  the  arena  of  pbilwopby,  its 
fOMiiiou  was  diluted  by  a  suDerfloial  eclecticism  and 
■MaopcoBiising  w)f[matism  on  tne  one  band*  and  on  tbe 
<^  by  a  bold  unluuted  doubt  wbiefa  was  chorisfaed  by 
ffa*  nOned  and  oootequential  soeptioism  of  Hume's  writ- 
ASa  To  put  aa  end  to  this  state  of  things,  which  was  as 
uagfnxu  to  the  truths  of  morality  and  religion  as  it  was 
nibrenive  of  tbe  Intimacy  of  knowledge,  was  the  object 
of  Kant's  philosophical  labofiis ;  and  for  this  purpose  be 
■ragbt  to  sxpel  both  d(^[natism  and  seeptioism  from  the 
of  pbaosophy. 
KtQt  aoeocdinc^y  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  man's 
■Qgi^Ts  fiunilty.  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  and  extent 
V  jtioperatim.  This  investigation  he  designated  the  ch- 
^"in  « ika  pure  reason,  ana  held  that  tbe  reason,  as  a 
pus  &culty,  must  oritioise  not  only  itself,  but  also,  as  the 
^Wt  activity  of  the  human  intellect,  the  tnbordinale 
wulties  of  sense  and  understanding.  Kant  understood 
"T  fnre  whatever  is  independent  of  experienoe,  as  opposed 
to  the  enpirica],  which  rests  uimmi  it.  The  pure^  or  what- 
^  in  biowlec^  exprasaes  the  univenal  and  necessary 
^  <  fntriy  that  is,  antecedent  to  experience ;  whereas  all 
vox  ii  coatiunnt  or  only  comparatively  general  is  d  pof 
'''^Bri  The  first  requisite  in  pnilosophy  is  a  science  which 

SaitsbUsh  a  pessibility,  and  det^mine  the  principles 
QUsnt  of  such  knowledge.  Now  it  cannot  1^  derived 
txperiano^  which  only  shows  an  object  to  us  such  aa 
^>H>*u>  to  be,  fritbottt  declaring  that  it  must  be  such  as  it 
*■  All  tttempta  to  dwive  tbe  neoesNiy  from  experienee 
"*  'wrocesisnil,  simpljr  beoause  the^  contradict  the  eon- 
jyywi  vbiob  reoogniifle  an  easenUil  diiEBrenoe  between 
^^^"^  <ud  flontingenL  Bxperienoe  serves  only  as  a 
nnuliu  to  awaken  the  &cuhiea  of  pure  cognition,  so  that 
bj  reflection  and  atwttaction  (fiiMondervngX  we 
■peoally  conscious  of  them.  As  then  we  are  un- 
wutodly  in  possassun  of  such  pure  or  d^'on  knowledge, 
r  *'>i<^  it  is  impossitda  to  place  the  origin  in  experxoce, 
•  snut  have  its  root  in  tbe  pure  reason  itself  which,  ou 
■MgttwT  band,  eannot  be  the  ground  of  the  contingent  and 
f^piinl;  for  tbe  pure  reason  contains  nothine  but  tbe 
maal  or  neoessacy  principles  of  all  knowledge,  wnoeas  the 
"^■(ti  to  whMi  dMsa  prineiidaa  refer  ue  given  to  the 


mind  from  without  As  an  inatanoe  of  these  universal  snd 
neoessary  princi^s,  Kant  adduces  the  law  of  causation,  the 
speculations  of  Bume  upon  which  afforded  the  occasion  ot 
ms  philosophical  investigations,  ^e  observes  that  the 
notion  of  a  cause  so  manifestlv  implies  the  necessity  of  its 
being  connected  with  some  effect,  and  enforces  so  strongly 
the  univentality  of  this  law,  that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  derivation  of  it  from  the  repeated  association  of  an  effect 
with  an  antecedent.  Tbe  next  point  which  Kant  notices  in 
the '  Introduction  to  Critic  of  tbe  Pure  Reason,'  as  of  great 
importance  for  the  right  appreciation  of  his  philosophical 
system,  is  the  distinction  between  analytical  and  synthetical 
judgments.  Tbe  former  are  those  in  which  tbe  predicate  is 
connected  with  the  subject  bpr  identity ;  the  latter  are  de- 
void of  all  identity  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  Analytical 
judgments  may  be  also  termed  explanatny.  the  syndietieal 
extending  iervmUrtmgsurtheile)  Judgments;  since  in  the 
former  the  predicate  adds  nothing  to  the  notion  of  the  subject, 
and  only  resolves  tbe  notion  which  forms  the  subject  into  its 
constituent  and  subordinate  notions,  which  however  involved 
are  really  contained  in  it,  whereas  in  the  latter  a  new  element 
is  added  by  the  predicate  to  those  already  contained  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  not  previously  understood  in  it,  and  therefbn 
would  not  result  ttom  it  by  any  analysis.  For  instance,  the 
proposition  that  all  bodies  are  extended  is  analytical ;  but 
the  assertion  that  all  bodies  are  heavy  is  synthetical.  All 
the  conclusions  of  experience  are  synthetical.  Experience 
proves  tbe  posribility  of  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate 
'heavy,*  with  the  subgect  *  body;*  fbr  these  two  notions,  al- 
though neither  is  contained  in  the  other,  are  nevertheless 
parts  of  a  whole,  or  of  experience,  which  is  itself  «  syn^e- 
tical  combination  of  its  intuitions  ((zn#cAaut0^gwi),«1tliongh 
they  only  belong  to  each  other  contingently. 

This  contingent  bond  of  union  however  is  wholly  wantii^ 
in  synthetic  judgments  d  priori.  For  instance,  in  the  posi- 
tion, *  whatever  happens  has  a  cause,'  the  notion  of  a  cause 
ia  not  contained  in  the  subject '  whatever  happens,*  and  it 
indicates  something  very  different  from  it.  How  then,  and 
by  wbat  means,  are  we  enabled  to  say  of '  whatever  happens' 
something  absolutely  diflierent  from  it,  and  to  recognise 
'  cause,*  although  not  contained  in  it,  as  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  it?  What  is  that  unknovn  principle  (==X)  on  whidi 
the  understandingrelies,  when  or  the  subject  A  it  finds  a 
foreign  predicate  B,  and  believes  itsrif  Justified  In  assert- 
ing their  necessary  connexion  ?  It  cannot  be  experienee, 
since  in  tbe  above  proposition  tbe  conception  of^  a  cause 
is  attached  to  tbe  subject,  not  merely  generally,  but  uni- 
versally and  necessarily.  Now  all  speculative  A  priori 
knowledge  ultimately  rests  upon  such  synthetic  or  extetid- 
ing  judgments;  for  though  the  analytical  are  highly  im- 
portant and  requisite  for  science,  still  their  importance  is 
mainly  derived  n-om  their  being  indispensable  to  a  wide  and 
le^timate  synthesis,  whereby  alone  a  new  acquisition  in 
science  can  be  made.  The  proper  problem  therefore  of  the 
pure  reason  is  contained  in  the  question— beware  synthetic 
judgments  d  priori  possiblef 

With  a  view  to  resolve  this  problem  of  the  pure  rcaitm 
Kant  begins  with  an  exposition  of  the  trnnscendeBtd  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  {tratueenderUal  elmBntarlehr^.  By 
transcendental  he  understood  original  or  primary,  or 
whatever  is  determined  d  priori  in  ref^nee  not  only  to 
human  cognition  but  also  to  maD*s  collective  actirity,  and 
which  consequently  is  the  basis  of  the  empirical,  or  that 
which  is  determined  dpostmari.  In  short,  alt  pure  know- 
ledge makes  up  the  transcendental  philosophy,  and  on  it 
rest  the  authority  and  possibility  of  cognition.  The  etemm- 
tarlehre  is  divided  into  the  transcendental  CBstbetic  and 
the  trancendental  logic  In  the  former  Kant  investigates 
tbe  d  priori  elements  of  the  lowest  cognitive  Acnlty— sen- 
sation; in  the  latter,  those  of  the  nndmtanding  and  of  the 
reason.  In  the  testhetio  he  shove  that  the  leMnous  flwnlty 
receives  the  mattw  of  its  intuitions  and  senaatirai  tnuL 
without  by  means  of  certain  aflbctions  or  exeitementi  of  tlw 
sense,  whereas  the  fbrms  according  to  or  by  means  of 
which  this  matter  is  shaped  Into  repreeentationa  w  concep- 
tions of  determinate  objects  are  given  originally  and  by 
itael£  These  forms  are  the  pure  intuitions  of  spaee  and 
timi^  because  in  them  nothing  eUe  is  intuitively  viewed 
than  the  unity  of  that  which  ia  multiple  either  in  succession 
or  in  co-existence.  On  this  account  ne  calls  time  and  spaee 
forms  of  intuition,  and  designates  the  objects  which  we  so  in- 
tuitively view  by  the  name  of  phenomena.  Of  the  ground  of 
these  phenoBana,  or»  as  Kant  termed  it,  the  tfriiEu  Jn  and  by 
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fttiuir,  it  IB  left  doubtful  and  undetennined  whether  it  is 
anything  tctual  or  not,  notwithatandiiiff  that  Kant  BScribeB 
to  phenomena  themselves  a  certain  ohjeotivity  or  reality, 
on  the  ground  that  from  their  ronstan<7  and  i^ularity  they 
caooot  oe  a  mm  Mmblanee  or  iUnuon  of  the  Mnaaa,  On 
this  account  hii  theory  hai  heen  called  a  tranacendental 
idealism,  as  hang  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  that  ^itnn 
of  empirical  realism  which  by  onr  conduct  in  lift  we  ^ae- 
tieally  maintain. 

Transcendental  logic  is  divided  into  analytic  and  dialec- 
tic, of  which  the  former  is  the  critic,  or  investigation  of  the 
understanding,  as  the  &cuUy  of  notions ;  the  latter,  of  the 
reason,  as  the  faculty  of  ideas.  In  the  analytic  we  are 
taught  that  it  is  only  when  objects  have  heen  conceived  by 
the  understanding  agreeably  to  its  laws,  that  tbev  can  be- 
come an  object  of  knowledge.  The  operations  of  toe  under- 
standing are  confined  to  analysis  and  synthesis,  where  how- 
ever every  analysis  presuppmes  a  synthesis.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  multiple  mto  unity  constitutes  a  notion  (begrij^), 
and  the  onderstanding  is  there&re  iba  ihculty  of  notiohs. 
The  law  of  the  forms  of  these  notions,  irrespective  of  their 
contents,  is  investigated  by  logic  in  general,  whereas  the 
investigation  of  these  nptions  in  reference  to  their  contents 
is  the  proper  office  of  transcendental  logic.  Notions  are 
either  pure  or  empirical :  the  former  indkating  merely  the 
nature  and  the  manner  of  their  combination ;  the  latto:,  the 
multiple  matter  presented  by  experience.  Both  are  equally 
necessary  to  knowledge,  for  the  pure  notion  is  an  empty 
thing  apart  from  the  representations,  and  the  latter  without 
the  former  are  blind  (£n/iA(i.ret'n.  Kern,  p.55).  Assensa- 
tion  only  receives  matter  upon  the  affection  of  the  senses, 
it  is  a  mere  receptivity,  whereas  the  understanding,  which 
subsumes  the  given  multiple  into  unity,  is  a  spontaneity. 
The  eonseiontness  of  the  individual  in  this  multiplicity  is 
effected  by  the  iuugin^ion,  which  cmnbines  them  into  a 
whole;  whereas  the  unity,  by  which  the  multiplicity,  as  sen- 
suously perceived,  is  recogmsed  as  an  object,  is  a  work  of 
the  understanding.  Now  this  unity  constitutes  the  form  of 
the  notion,  which  therefore  is  the  peculiar  creation  of  the 
understanding.  As  these  forms  are  d^erent,  a  complete 
enumeration  of  them  conformable  to  some  stable  principle 
is  neoesaanr  in  order  to  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  knowledge 
by  the  understanding.  Now  all  the  primary  modes  of  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  whereby  objective  unity  is 
imparted  to  the  perceived  matter,  may  be  reduced  to  one  of 
these  four:  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  These, 
with  their  subordinates,  Kant  denominates  categories  after 
Aristotle,  as  determining  in  and  by  themselves  what  in 
general  and  antecedently  (d  priori)  may  be  predicated  of 
objects. 

The  three  eateries  of  quantity  are  unity,  multitude,  and 
totality;  those  of  quality,  reality,  negation,  and  limitation. 
Those  <Mr  relation  are  double  and  are  paired  together,  as  sub- 
stance and  accident  cause  and  effiBot,  action  and  re-aidion. 
Lastly,  the  subordinates  of  modali^  ara  possibility,  existence 
and  necessity. 

The  process  by  which  these  12  categories,  or  pure  notions 
of  the  understajiding,  are  combined  with  space  and  time, 
the  pure  intuitions  of  sensation,  and  thereby  presented  to 
knowlei^  in  their  possible  application  to  the  objects  of 
aens^  unt  calls  schematism  (vxQMo"'/^)'  instance, 
the  notion  of  substance  is  said  to  be  schematised,  when  it 
is  not  conceived  of  absolutely  as  a  self-subsisting  thiuj^  but 
as  one  which  persists  in  time,  aiid  therefore  as  a  constant 
and  iwrsisting  substrate  of  certain  varudde  gtulities  or  de 
tennmations.  Notions  thus  rendered  sensible  are  called 
schematised,  in  t^tposition  to  the  pure  categories.  In  this 
process  the  imagination  oo-operates  with  the  understand- 
ing, and  its  action  is  original  and  necessary,  nnoe  its  activity 
IS  inseparaUy  bound  up  with  the  primarjr  images  of  space 
and  time.  Out  of  this  schematism  of  notions  and  the  judg- 
ments which  arise  from  their  combination,  the  grand  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
result  These  judgments  are  either  analytical  or  synthe- 
tical. The  grand  principle  of  the  former  m  which  idonti^ 
affords  the'  connexion  between  the  siil»eet  and  the  pre- 
dicate, is  the  principle  of  oontradktion.  The  mere  abeence 
however  of  contradiction  is  not  sufficient  to  Intimate  the 
object  matter  of  any  [Hro^itton,  since  time  may  easily  be  a 
synthesis  of  notions  which  is  not  grounded  in  objects,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  conceive.  In 
synUketie  Judgmenta,  on  tiie  other  hand,  we  go  beyond  the 
■otion  whieh  nma  the  subieot,  and  we  ascribe  to  It  a  pre- 


dicate the  aomwnoi  cf  wlueb  with  tiu  nl^Mt  tee  not 
appear  immediaiety  ftom  the  judgment  ilHtt  The  pn—i 
bihty  of  this  syntbeas  implies  a  medinna  on  whidt  it  nwv 
rest,  and  this  is  the  uni^r  of  the  sptbeaia  in  troth  d  prion. 

The  following  is  the  ultwiate  pnneipie  of  synthetic  in^g- 
ments All  objeots  are  subject  to  the  Deoessary  conditioiis 
of  the  synthetic  unity  of  the  multiple  objeets  of  intnitiMi 
in  a  possible  expuienoe.  As  this  unity  u  establialwd 


cording  to  the  table  of  categwies,  there  must  be  as  many 
pure  synthetic  principles  aa  categories,  and  the  different 
characters  of  their  application  must  depend  upon  the  diflTer- 
ent  characten  of  the  latter,  lliese  are  either  mathematlH- 
cal,  and  relate  to  the  powbili^  of  intuition,  at  dynamical, 
and  relate  to  the  existence  m  pkeTUimeiUi.  Accordingly 
the  principles  of  the  understanding  are,  relatively  to  their 
use,  either  matlwmattoal  or  dynamical.  *Tbe  former  are 
unconditionally  pefsasaty.  since  the  poasibilihF  of  intaiticm 
depends  upm  them;  the  Itttor only  eonditiauuly  neceasarr; 
for  so  flur  at  concerns  dm  existenee  oi  phnunmnB,  whieli 
tar  a  possible  ucperienoe  is  contingent,  uey  imply  the  con- 
dition of  empirical  thought,  notwithstanding  that  in  their 
application  to  it  they  invariably  maintain  dieir  A  priori 
neresaity. 

By  these  princiides  of  the  pure  understanding  the  poaai- 
bQi^  of  mathematics  and  of  a  pure  science  of  nature  may 
be  mlly  and  satisfoctorily  explained.  The  matter  of  matbe- 
matics  is  the  multiple  object  of  space  and  time^  which  arv 
given  as  the  forms  of  d  priori  intuition.  This  multiple 
matter  is  elaborated  bv  the  understanding  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  and  as  the  phenomena  must  be  in  aeootdanea 
with  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  or  the  foms  under 
which  they  are  intuitively  vieirad,  tlie  relations  <^  maoe 
and  time  must  be  dtsooverable  in  i^miomena  IhemsM^a. 
The  possibili^  of  mathematics  therefore  rests  simply  on 
this,  that  objects  cannot  be  conceived  of  except  in  space  and 
time,  from  which  however  it  follows  at  the  same  time  that 
mathematics  do  not  admit  of  application  beyond  the  ^fawe 
of  sensible  phenomena.  The  pure  science  of  nature  like- 
wise cannot  have  any  oth^  object  than  the  system  of  A 
priori  laws.  It  is  only  under  the  forms  of  sensation  that  in- 
dividual objects  can  be  intuitively  viewed,  and  their  mutua. 
connexion  cannot  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  un4er  the 
forms  of  the  understanding.  If  then  the  system  of  pheno- 
mena' are  to  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  they  must  corre- 
spond to  the  pure  synUietical  principles  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  it  is  only  t^  theie  d  pn(m  laws  that  a  science  of 
nature  is  possible.  But  the  prindpka  of  this  pure  acieaee 
of  nature  do  not  admit  of  beii^  iqi|med  beyond  the  domain 
of  experience. 

The  important  result  of  the  transcendental  logic  is  that 
the  operations  of  the  understandii^  are  only  legitimate  in 
reference  to  experience,  and  that  consequently  the  use  of 
the  understanding  is  empirical,  and  not  transcendental.  It 
would  be  the  latter  if  it  could  apply  itself  to  objecta  not 
as  phenomena  merely,  but  as  things  absolutely.  But  such 
a  use  of  tl:e  understanding  is  obviously  invalid,  Bince  the 
objective  matt^  of  a  notion,  or  begriff,  is  given  by  intuition 
alone,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  empirical  that  the 
pure  intuition  itself  comes  to  the  object  of  which  it  is  the 
form.  These  forms  are  simply  representations  of  tlw  olgect 
according  as  it  conceived  under  them.  To  the  wAsMnAVM 
of  kn  object  nnder  a  category,  a  schema.  *  time/  is  indinens- 
able,  and,  apart  firom  all  sensation,  this  sehona  itself  does 
not  subsist ;  and  the  subsumtion,  or  amnnment  of  an 
object  under  the  categories,  is  impcastble.  There  mar  un- 
doubtedly be  a  logical  use  of  the  categories  beyinid  the 
domain  of  experience,  but  this,  notwitfistanding  that  it  hu 
its  ground  in  the  nature  ofhuman  reason,  iseitheraltogether 
idle,  or  else  involved  in  contradiotions  (antinomie)  which 
the  transcendental  dialeetie  inveat^^es. 

But  besides  phenomena  there  are  other  objects  presented 
to  the  understanding,  by  a  non-sensuous  intuition  of  which 
consequently  it  can  take  cognisance.  These  Kant  calls 
mmmma  (vo/i/iiva).  The  distinction  between  noumens 
and  phenomena  does  not  consist  merely  in  a  lo^eal  di^ 
ence  of  Uie  greater  or  less  distmctness  of  their  cognoeeibiU^, 
but  in  a  specific  difference  of  the  olgeeta  themaelv«L  A 
noumenon  is  not  the  thing  in  ai^  by  itself  far  the  tiling 
in  and  by  itself  becomes  evanescent  fat  kiwwledge  when 
conceived  of  independently  of  all  sensuous  forms.  Never- 
theless as  experience  invariably  refers  back  to  somc^iiBg 
independent  of  and  nior  to  sensation,  the  uonmenoa  may  ' 
be  con^dered  as  an  oiueet  whiel(^^«9e(tf%4^the  undw 
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iludii^  by  ttn  unsensuous  intuition.  The  general  possi* 
bHitj'  of  such  a  species  of  intuition  is  undeniable,  notwitfa- 
ftudin);  that  its  objects  are  impossible  to  be  knovn  by  man, 
whon  knovledffB  is  depentlent  on  -sensation.  In  a  positive 
wme  Kant  applies  the  term  of  noumenon  to  the  notion  of 
God,  and  generally  to  all  sapra-wnsible  olgeots*  whioh  may 
be  ooDoeiTed  o(  but  neTaruieleM  eannot  be  an  olyeet  of 
pmeption. 

The  eritieiaiit  of  the  tranacmdental  dialectic  gives  this 
nnilt— tliat  the  ideu  of  the  reason,  as  pure  speculative 
ideal,  are  nothing  more'.than  simple  conceptioos,  for  which 
M  corresponding  object  can  be  scientiflcally  shown  to  exist. 
Acendingly  neither  the  existence  of  God,  nor  the  immor- 
tilitj  of  the  soul,  nor  the  freedom  of  the  wflU  can  be  de- 
moastnitively  establiihed.  Nevertheless  the  reason  is  not 
Berdy  a  theoretical,  but  also  a  practical  faculty,  i.g.  it  gives 
the  law  of  human  conduct  and  action.  Now  these  laws 
preient  themselves  with  such  unconditional  necessity  (the 
ealegoricai  imperative),  that  no  rational  man  endued 
with  self-esteem  can  reAise  obedience  to  them ;  and,  on  the 
ether  hand,  without  the  freedom  of  the  will  these  laws 
eooUnotbe  obeyed;  and  without  GK>d  and  the  soid's  im- 
Krtdity  there  would  be  no  final  eanse  or  motive  for 
human  conduct,  which  must  be  placed  in  a  state  of  ftlicity, 
agteedile  to  morality,  provided  by  and  to  he  obtained 
Am^h  God,  in  another  and  a  bedcsr  lUb.  Consequently 
ereqr  man  who  is  conseions  of  hi*  moral  destination  how 
these  practical  ideas  to  be  both  true  and  objectively  legiti- 
Duti;  notwithstanding  that  he  is  compelled  or  required  to 
admit  Aem  merely  by  a  subjective  ground — the  testimony 
of  his  own  consciousness,  and  of  the  moral  wants  resulting 
its  dictates.  This  Kant  calls  the  postulate  of  the 
praetical  reason.  The  acceptance  of  this  postulate  as  true 
ud  legitimate  does  not  constitute  a  scientific  certainty,  or 
knowledge  properly,  which  indeed  does  not  exist  for  the 
n^-aensible ;  it  is  merely  a  belief.  This  faith,  or  belief, 
however,  is  thus  distinguisbed  from  every  other,  that  it  is  a 
Botat  or  practical  fiiith,  and  consequently  possesses  for  the 
hdiever  all  the  certainty  requisite  for  the  guidance  and 
Gondnet  of  lif^  and  consequently  it  enjoys  a  subjective 
wrtiiD^  and  authority.  This  &itb  is  the  ^per  foundation 
rf  religion,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  consdentioos  ob> 
tnvance  of  all  duties  as  divine  commands,  since  God,  as 
the  moral  law-giver,  cannot  be  worthily  honoured  otherwise 
than  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  morality. 

Lastly,  the  critic  of  the  faculty  of  the  judgment  {urthaiU- 
investigates  its  operations  from  an  ssslhetical  or 
teleological  point  of  view.  The  totality  of  objects  which 
constitute  nature  are  in  harmony  with  man's  faculty  of 
hnowledge.  Every  object  may  be  considered  ffisthetically 
w  teleokfgically ;  it  possesses  as  it  were  tvo  natures,  one 
MheticaTand  one  teleol<^car  The  former  is  the  point  of 
new  under  which  it  appears  to  man ;  the  latter  consists  in 
Its  fiiraul  or  material  concordance  with  the  general  har- 
mn^  of  things.  Now  the  agreement  which  we  perceive  to 
nbnat  between  a  partkmlar  otgect  and  sneh  an  end  does 
But  bdong  to  and  is  not  in  the  olgect  itself  It  i^  on  the 
eontnry,  pnrelT  subjective;  it  belongs  to  the  mind  that 
^i^en  it,  ana  is  dependent  upon  the  mental  constitution. 
In  the  same  manner  the  indgment  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may 
either  refer  to  man*s  mom  of  conceiving  and  apprehending 
ebjects,  and  to  the  d^ree  of  pleasure  with  which  the  per- 
^tioDB  of  them  are  accompanied;  or  it  may  consider  the 
wTDiomouB  co-ordination  of  all  things  and  their  subordina- 
w<>  to  a  gena«l  end,  ix.  the  objective  harmony  of  nature. 
^  hcMitiful,  the  agreeable,  and  the  useful  are  the  forms 
of  our  Mthetieal  judgments,  and  the  perceptions  of  them 
ve  seoompanied  with  pleasure.  Nevertheless  they  a^ct 
^oiffeiently,  and  the  smsation  of  pleasure  which  ^e 
Jl^tifiil  occauons  is  itf  all  the  moat  oomplete.  The  beau- 
^l  ii  the  most  noble  and  moat  elerated  of  all  the  forms 
"  wtbetical  ju^ments.  It  exists  in  us  antecedently  to 
'nd  independently  of  all  experience.  It  is  inherent  in  us, 
ud  forms  a  constituent  element  ofour  proper  nature.  Our 
j^^iiients  of  objects  are  as  neeessarily  req>ective  of  the 
"^tiful  Bs  the  practical  reason  is  0/  the  just  and  the  good. 
^»  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  possible  on  these  two 
(OMitioQa:  that  there  are  certain  relations  subsisting  he- 
the  system  of  nature  and  tbe  human  mind;  and 
™t  harmony  reigns  throughout  the  system  of  natural 
wjects,  aod  thb  necessary  subordination  of  each  separately 
W  swne  general  end.  Considered  in  this  light,  oreanical 
u  the  most  excellent  production  of  nabire.   The  ex- 


amination  of  anv  orgaoical  body  displays  an  admitable 
subordination  of  t^e  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  itselr 
is  in  exquisite  harmony  with  each  of  its  parts.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  itself  is  but  a  mean  to  other  ends,  a 
part  in  a  greater  totali^.  Consequently  the  most  exalted 
form  of  the  teleological  judgment  is  that  which  considers 
the  whole  system  or  nature  as  one  vast  organioal  structure 
Thus  considered,  the  synthetic  aetivi^  of  tbe  judgment  ex- 
ercises itsdf  in  two  ways,  either  esthetieally  or  tefcob- 
eically.  In  the  former  case  it  refers  all  its  deoiaionB  to  the 
idea  of  the  beautif\il ;  in  the  latter,  it  subordinates  all  things 
to  a  final  cause. 

No  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Kant  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Tne  most  important  in  a  philosophical  sense  are 
the  '  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,*  7  ausgn  Leipzig.  182S; 
*  Kritik  d.  praktischen  Vernunft,'  6  ausg.,  Leipz.,  1627 ;  and 
the  'Kritikd.  Urtbeilskraft,*  3au8g.,BerI.,1827.  Foralist 
of  his  other  wwks  see  Tennemann's  Manual  qftheHutorff 
qf  Philosophy  (English  translation),  p.  409,  Oxford,  1832. 

KANTESfiR,  PRINCE  ANTIOCHUS  DHITRU- 
VITCH,  descended  from  a  family  of  Turkish  extraction, 
was  bom  at  Constantini^le,  September  10th,  1708.  H« 
received  his  first  education  at  Kharkov,  whence  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  aoadetny  at  Moscow,  whore  be  made  eueh 
pmfleienoy  in  his  stucues  that  when  scarcely  ten  years  <dd 
ne  composed  and  recited  a  discourse  in  Greek  on  St  Dc 
mebins.  In  K22  he  accompanied  his  fUher,  wlao  was 
hospodar  of  AToldavia,  in  Uie  campaign  against  Persia,  aftw 
which  (1725)  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Academy 
Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  directing  his  attention  to  that 
language  whrse  literature  he  snbsequenUv  enriched.  It 
was  not  long  nefore  his  talents  recommended  him  to  die. 
notice  of  the  empress  Anne;  an  I  in  1731  he  was  despatched 
to  the  British  court  in  quality  of  resident,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  promoted  to  be  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiai^,  in  which  capacity  he  was  sent  in  1 738  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  empress  Elizabeth  confirmed  all  the 
dignities  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  her  jvede* 
oessor.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  1. 1774,  of  dropsy  m  the 
chest,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Moaoow  fiw  interment  in 
tbe  Greek  cloister. 

Equally  amiable  and  intelligent,  his  aim  as  a  writer  was 
to  inform  and  correct ,  as  is  snffidently  attested  by  his 
Satires,  which  if  now  somewhat  antiquated  in  regard  to 
versification  and  style,  are  justly  esteemed  for  their  ori^- 
ality.  truth,  and  force  of  colouring,  and  for  the  philosophical 
mind  which  they  display.  Both  Zhukovsky  and  Batiuskkov 
have  eulogized  the  merits  of  Kantemir  as  a  writer  and  a 
man ;  the  first  in  an  analytical  essay  on  bis  Satires,  tbe 
other  in  a  very  interesting  sketch  entitled  *  An  Evening 
with  Kantemir,'  a  long  extract  from  which  may  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  tbe  *  Foreign  Review.'  His  other 
works  were  chiefly  translations,  viz.  ten  of  the  *  Epistles  of 
Horace,*  Fontenelle*s  *  Plurality  of  Worlds,'  Bpiotetns,  Cor- 
nelius NepoB,  Itfontesquiau's  '  Persian  Lstten,'  &e. ;  but 
except  the  two  first  now  of  the  othws  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

KAOLIN,  the  Qiinese  nune  for  porcelain  clay.  It  oc- 
curs massive  and  disseminated  in  disintegrating  granite 
rocks,,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  bo  denved  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  felspar  which  they  contain.  Its  colour 
is  either  white,  yellowish,  or  reddish-white.  Fracture  fin* 
earthy;  soft,  dull,  and  opaque;  adherss  to  the  tongue;  spe- 
cific gravity  2"216 ;  infusible. 

Kaolin  is  found  in  China,  FVance,  Saxony,  &c ;  and  in 
England  a  laig:e  tract  of  this  substance  occurs  near  St 
Austlo  in  Cornwall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  granite  range 
It  contains  crystals  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  Ttova 
this  source  the  poscdain  manunetMy  of  Worcester  » 
supplied. 
Analysis  by  Berthier:-~ 


Silica 

Alumina  , 
Potash 

Peroxide  of  iron 
Water 


99-6 


43-6 
37-7 
CO 
1-3 
12-6 

95*4 


Rose  analyzed  a  Kaolin  which  was  composed  ot  56  lilioa 

and  44  alumina. 
KARABAGH.  [Georoia.] 

KARAMSIN.  NIKOLAI  JflKHA^LOVITCH.  one 
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of  the  moet  eminent  vriten  that  ^ua&ia  has  yet  produced, 
tnd  the  one  to  whom  its  literature  u  mainly  iudebted  for  the 
pc^irfah^  it  has  acquired,  and  the  rapid  progre»8  it  hat 
made  nnce  the  oommenoement  of  the  preaant  century,  was 
born  in  the  goTernment  of  Simbink.  Daeember  Ist,  1765. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  Moscot,  be  wrved  with 
a  commission  in  the  Guards,  and  in  1 789-9 1  visited  Ger- 
many, Switierland,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  which  tour 
be  has  described  in  hjs  *  Letters  of  a  Travelling  Russian,* 
of  vhich  there  exists  an  English  translation,  or  rather  a  copy 
of  the  German  one.  On  his  return  to  Mosoow  he  devotecl 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  one'  of  his  first  undertalungs 
being  the  '  Mosoow  Journal,'  which  was  succeeded  by 
'  Aglaia,'  the  *  Pantheon,'  and  the  '  Vsstnik  Europaa,'  or 
European  Intelligenoer  (1802).  Besides  various  narrativee 
and  other  papers,  both  original  and  traiuilated,  these  pub- 
lications contained  many  articles  of  oriticiBm  by  bim,  and 
ware  well  ealoulated  to  promote  a  Ion  of  leaduig  among 
all  classes  of  his  eount^men.  These  however  were  eom- 
parativaly  insignifleant  productions,  chiefly  remarlMble  tor 
oarefiil  polish  and  eomcuuss  of  s^le.  The  great  wwk  to 
which  be  entirely  devoted  himself  from  1803  to  the  very 
time  of  his  death,  is  his  '  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,' 
which  however  he  did  not  live  to  eompleie  beyond  tho 
eleventh  volume.  This  laborious  task,  which  may  in  more 
senses  than  one  be  said  to  be  the  very  first  historical  work 
in  Russian  literature,  is  a  monument  both  of  diligence  and 
genius.  The  labour  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  vast 
mass  of  materials  requisite  tot  it  must  have  been  immense, 
vet  never  was  historian  mwe  liberally  repaid  by  the  enthu- 
uasm  with  which  his  work  was  instantly  reoeived.  Its  sale 
and  popularity  were  unprecedented;  it  was  to  be  seen 
vnrywhent  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant  and  the  palace  of  the 
noble:  and  no  wonder,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  impedbctions 
that  tiw  tttmoat  rigour  of  criticism  has  been  able  to  all^ 
against  it,  it  is  most  captivating  and  interesting  to  all  who 
aro  capable  of  perusing  it  in  the  original,  whether  foreigners 
oc  natives.  It  lus  been  translated  both  into  Germui  and 
French,  but  with  what  degree  of  fidelity  or  abiUty  we  are 
unable  to  state.  The  first  edition,  comprising  the  first  eight 
volumes  (1816),  produced  him  tl^  sum  of  100,000  rubles, 
also  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  the  order  of  8t. 
Anne,  which  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor 
Alexander. 

After  his  death  the  twelfth  volume,  then  nearly  jwepared 
m  manuscript  (bringing  the  history  down  to  1611),  was 
edited  by  M.  Bludov,  minister  of  the  interior.  Since  then  a 
oontinuatkm  of  the  vaik.  has  been  undertaken.  Karamstn 
died  in  the  Tatuidan  palaoe,  where  apartments  had  been 
Msigned  him.  June  3rd,  1826.  The  empenr  mvnifioently 
bestomd  on  hit  widow  and  Ihmily  a  yearly  peaaicm  of  60,000 
rubles. 

His  merits  and  celebrity  as  an  historian  and  a  prose  writer 
have  so  completely  eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  that  he 
is  scarcely  ever  considered  in  fbaX  character,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  poetical  pieces  are  not  without  their  value.  In 
his  private  character  he  was  amiable,  noble,  liberal,  and  dis- 
interested; and  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  domesfie  habits 
has  been  given  by  Bulgaria  in  a  piece  entitled  '  My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Karamzin,'  an  English  translation  of 
which  hu  appeared  in  the  *  Old  Monthly  Magasine.' 

KARPHOLITE,  a  minwal  which  occurs  in  minute 
crystals  and  in  stellated  sUky  Abres.  Scratches  fluor  spar, 
ana  is  scratched  by  felspar;  eolour  wax  or  straw  yellow. 
Lustre  of  the  orystalsvitreouB ;  (tf  the  ftbres  siUgr-  Speotfie 
gravity  2*93. 

Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  fiises  into  a  dark  glass, 
which  becomes  darkw  in  the  interi«  ^me.  With  borax  it 
melts  into  ■  transparent  glass,  whudi  in  tbe  exterior  flame 
has  a  manganese  colour,  and  in  the  interior  becomes 
jpwniah. 


Analysia  by 

Silica 

36' 164 

37*53 

Alumina 

38*669 

36*48 

Oxide  of  manganese  . 

19*160 

17*09 

Oxide  of  iron 

2*290 

5*64 

Lime 

0*271 

Fluoric  add  . 

1-470 

Water 

10*780 

11*36 

W<794 

98*10 

KARPH08IDBRITE,  hydroui  pmsphete  «f  iron,  oo- 
cars  in  reniflnrm  masses.  Structure  granular,  cenpaot; 
fracture  uneven ;  hardness  4'  0  to  4*5 ;  speoifie  gravity  8*5 
colour  pale  and  bright  straw  yellow,  and  streak  the  Muna , 
lustre  resinous ;  &els  greasy ;  opaque :  whop  heated  in  a. 
tube  givea  off  water,  and  a  vapour  which  reddwis  litlnaa 
paper. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  per  k,  it  becomes  black,  and  melta 
into  a  globule  which  obeys  the  magnet ;  with  salt  of  plio»- 
phorus,  it  forms  a  black  scoria.  It  is  ftnmd  at  Lalgaaor 

KARTLI.  [GxoasiA.] 
KASAN.  [Casan.] 
KATMANDU.  [Nbpaul.] 
KATTL   [HiNoasTAN,  p.  221.] 

KEATS,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  Moorfields,  London,  in  the 

JearI796.  He  received  a  classical  education  at  Enfield,  nnder 
Ir.  Clarke,  and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  sorgeoin. 
Mr.  Clarke  introduced  bim  to  Mr.  Le^h  Hunt,  who  ia  said 
to  have  introduced  him  to  public  notiee.  In  1817  he  pub* 
lidied  a  volume  eontainingnis  juvenile  poems,  an^  shortly 
aftwwarda  his  long  poem '  Endymion,'  which  called  forUk  n 
violent  attack  from  the  'Quarterly  Review.*  Keats  was  of 
a  remarkably  sensitive  disposition:  his  constitution  wh 
weak,  and  greatly  impaired  bv  the  attentions  which  he  be- 
stowed on  a  dyini  brother,  and  his  death  has  been  attributed 
to  the  shock  which  he  received  from  the  articlein  &e 'Quar- 
terly.* Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  believed  this,  and  in  his 
'  Don  Juan'  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  coneluding  with 
the  reflection > 

"Tb 

Sbodd  M  ItMlf  tM  nolM  (Wt  b7  Ml  aitldft.* 

To  recover  his  health,  Keats  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1821,  having  previously 
published  a  third  volume  of  poems,  containing  *  Lamia. 
*  Isabella,* '  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  and  '  Hyperion.* 

The  poetry  of  Keats  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  and  luxuri- 
ant character,  and  his  writings  so  crowded  with  images,  that 
it  at  last  becomes  almost  fotiguing  to  apprehend  them.  It 
seems  as  if  bis  imagination  were  of  that  volatile  nature 
which  must  start  off  to  every  idea  associated  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  embody  it  as  a  part  of  Uie  whole.  Hwioe  the 
reader  must  put  biaiself  in  the  place  of  the  poe^  and  allow 
his  own  imagination  to  Ify  from  thought  to  uiought,  or  tiie 
work  will  seem  but  a  compound  of  vrild  unocunected  pic- 
tures. The  article  in  the  *  Quarterly*  observed,  that  he  in- 
troduced many  images  merely  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  and 
this,  remark  is  not  wholly  unjust  He  did  not  however,  like 
many  poets,  merely  write  some  common-plsce  epithet  or 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  rhyme ;  but  it  seems  as  if  his  ima- 
gination was  so  fertile,  that  a  chiming  word  brought  with  it 
a  new  image  suitable  to  bis  purpose.  Some  have  thought 
that  time  would  have  matured  his  judgment  and  have  im- 
proved him,  but  this  is  doubtful ;  the  wild  transition  from 
thought  to  thought  is  the  essence  of  his  poetry,  and  not  a 
mere  accident,  and  a  coot  inquiry  into  the  aptness  or  con- 
nection of  his  images  would  rather  have  injured  him  as  a 
poet  than  have  been  of  advantage. 

To  elucidate  the  above  remarks,  a  passs^  is  selected  by 
way'of  example: — 

-  Ok  I  BMgli  daep-ob  1  ooiBhtUU*  Ui< 
That  bnndut  ifn  tbo  tioublrd  m  of  tha  nM 
Tm  It  Lt  huh'd  tad  amoodi'dl  Oh !  nnconOMd 
KaMniittt  Imprira'd  Ubortv  I  GtmHuf 
To  goUitB  palaM*.  atnnga  miBatnlsy, 
Foonudns  gnHetqw,  ww  UeM,  bMpsogled  cwh, 
MftMftng  pottM,  AiB  oT  tnml^iig  wmm 
Aad  nuMUlgbt ;       to  all  Uw  uny  vwU 
Of  dlmr  euefauitiMat !'  

The  poet  begins  by  representing  sleep  under  the  figtire  of 
the  bird  brooding  over  the  mind,  and,  still  having  the  idea 
of  comfort  associated  with  that  of  sleep,  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  bird  the  dubious  epithet  *  comfortable.'  Then 
suddenly  dropping  sleep  as  an  active  power  (the  bnodmg 
bird),  he  takes  it  aa  a  state,  and  finds  tfae  paradoxical  ex- 
pressions  'nnoonflned  restraint,'  *  imprison'o  liberty.*  Hie 
word  liberty  gives  rise  to  the  questioo  *  liberty  for  what?* 
Hie  answer  is,  *  to  roam  in  the  world  of  dreams  ;*  and  the 
fertile  imannation  of  Keats  at  once  converts  sleep  mto  a 
key  which  is  to  open  the  gate  leading  to  that  irorld.  The 
above  is  a  foir  specimen  of  tfae  richness  and  wild  luxuriance 
of  Keats's  poeb^,  and  the  teudeuvf  of  his  mind  to  dart  in 
all  diraetions  for  images. 

The  article  in  the  *  Quartetl;^^^^lw^^eh  en  the 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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j^rfli  of  the  poetry,  and  did  not  regard  tke  beauty  of  many 
of  tbe  thoughts,  nor  the  great  power  displayed  of  giving  a 
being  and  a  presence  to  the  wildest  iinagiaations.  Hence 
most  of  the  obserratioDS  were  just,  but  Uie  post  was  only 
r^irded  on  his  most  un&vourable  side. 

Again  Keats  bud  himwlf  greatly  open  to  ridicule ;  he 
eTidently  tived  in  a  world  created  by  his  own  imagination ; 
the  worm  that  he  used  were  to  him  lymbols  of  beauti^ 
tiuoghtB,  but  he  (bigot  that  the  sound  of  certain  expres- 
om  is  ridieuIoaB  in  society,  however  appropriate  the  con- 
eeptkm  belonging  to  such  words  may  m.  Thus  he  says 
Mriotnly,  *  Ddipbinsdoft  their  noses  tbrougb  the  brine.*  the 
justness  of  the  image  makine  him  forget  that  an  ordinan' 
mder  would  necessarily  smile  at  the  word  *  bob ;'  and  thu 
a  one  of  numerous  instances.  Hence  when  the  convea- 
lional  rules  of  language  are  taken  as  the  stancUird  by 
which  to  judge  him,  he  is  always  open  to  attack. 

In  the  sublime  Keats  is  not  so  happy  as  in  the  wildly 
beautiful.  In  the  fragment '  Hyperion,'  where  we  miss  the 
exnbeiance,  we  also  the  brilliant  fancies  of  the  *  En- 
dymion.'  while  at  the  same  time  the  attempt  at  sublimity  is 
nther  an  incumbrance. 

In  oonehision,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  the  works  of  Keats 
an  sdapted  only  to  those  who  are  really  of  a  poetical  temper- 
umnt,  and  who  have  an  imagination  capable  of  following  if 
not  creating.  To  the  readers  who  look  for  poetry  as  a 
pliuant  ft»nn  of  some  clear  and  oonneeted  subject,  who  prefer 
snthora  that  rather  anticipate  their  inuginauon  than  rail  it 
into  Solent  action,  Keats's  poems  will  m  of  small  value. 
.  KEEPER,  LORD.   [Lord  Kbkpbe.] 

KEIGHLEY.  [YoRKSHijut.] 

KELP,  the  ash  remaining  after  the  incmeration  of  sea- 
weed, which  is  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  carbonate 
of  soda  frnm  it  It  contains  but  little  of  the  alkaline  salt, 
bat  a  )ai^  quantity  of  common  salt,  some  salu  of  pota^, 
ladprobab^  iodide  of  sodium.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
in  glass  and  soap  making,  and  fnm  the  residue,  after  sepa- 
nting  the  carbonate  of  soda,  large  quantities  of  iodine  are 
now  obtained.   [SoniuM.]  , 

HTliile  a  heavy  duty  was  imposed  upon  barilla  imported 
mm  fbreicn  eountries,  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  kelp  was 
nude  on  ue  coasts  of  Ireland  and  the  western  coasts  and 
itlaiids  of  Scotland,  tbe  iufhrior  qualiw  of  the  native  pro- 
duction being  more  than  compensatM  its  exemption 
from  duty.  The  business  of  kelp-buming  was  long  before 
omed  oo  in  Ireland,  and  about  a  century  from  the  present 
tinie  the  manu&cture  was  begun  in  Scotland,  where,  in 
^^>Mquence,  the  land  in  certain  localities  by  the  sea-shore 
«cMne  ^atly  advanced  in  value,  very  large  annual  reve- 
pw»  being  derived  from  estates  wmeh  had  previously 
j'wn  wholly   unproductivfe.    The  adoption  of  a  more 

line  of  commercial  policy  in  this  country,  and  the 
UvsQcement  of  chemical  science,  have  caused  the  manu- 

of  kelp  to  be  given  up,  and  the  rocks  and  shores  OD 
wnrh  it  was  jMroduced  have  again  become  valueless. 

From  the  impurity  of  the  ukali,  and  the  large  proportion 
«  Foreign  matters  combined  with  it.  kelp  could  be  used  only 
in  processes  of  a  coarse  description :  its  principal  emplw- 
"^.nts  were  in  the  manufiuture  of  soap  and  common  botde- 
(of  vhich  purposes  a  better  ana  cheaper  alkali,  made 
irotn  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  is  now  naeA,  and 
1  ^'^^  purposes  tor  which  sea-wrack  is  at  present  col- 
lected are  the  manuring  of  land,  and,  in  hard  seasons,  the 
supply  of  winter  food  for  cattle.  Kelp  having  never  bean 
woject  to  the  payment  of  duty,  no  record  was  ever  taken  of 
the  quaatity  proauced,  which  was  at  one  time  estimatvd  to 
w  more  than  25,000  tons  annually. 
KELSO.  [ROXBUROHSHIRB.] 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  PHaiP,  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of 
rebruaty,  17S7.  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire.   His  father, 
Ko^r  Kemhia,  was  manager  of  a  provincial  company 
forming  in  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire, 
^  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Ward.  John  Kemble 
*u  not  intended  by  his  fkthn  fbr  the  stage,  .although 
^  childhood  he  was  occasionally  called  upon  to  ro- 
t^nt  parts  suitable  to  his  ae^  tbe  first  upon  record  being 
J}«  of  the  lUtle  Duke  of  York  in  Havard's  tragedy  ttf 
L,'  bis  sister  Sarah  (afterwards  Mrs.  Siddons)  acting 
^  Princess  Elisabeth.   This  was  on  the  12thof  February, 
^^™^*^  being  then  just  ten  years  old.    He  re- 
wiwd  the  rudiments  of  education  in  a  preparatory  school 
S^'J'ester,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  Roman 
^^'^'m  Hminary  of  Sedgeley  Park,  in  Stafftoxlsbire,  and 


afterwards  to  the  English  college  at  Douay,  m  France^ 
where  he  made  great  progress.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  ha 
returned  to  England,  and  following  immediately  the  na- 
tural bent  of  his  inclination  towards  tbe  stage,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  character  of  Tbeodosius  in  the  tragedy 
of  that  name,  at  Wolverhampton,  January  8th,  1776.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  a  regular  member  of  the  York 
Company.  On  Tuesday.  30th  of  September,  1783,  Mr. 
Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the  Theatre 
Royal.  Drury-lane,  in  the  charar^ttof  Hamlet  In  1790 
he  became  manager  of  that  theatre.  In  1B03  he  purdiased 
for  24.0002.  a  sixth  share  in  Covent^rden  Theatre  from 
Mr.  I^wis,  and  became  muiager  of  that  establishmrat, 
havii^  previously  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Spain. 
Tn  1808  Covent-garden  was  destroy^  by  fire,  and  on  the 
31st  of  December,  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  theatre,  Mr.  John  ]Lei^>la*s  bond  for 
10,000/.  was  munificently  cancelled  by  his  Grace  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  On  the  opening  of  the  new 
theatre  in  1809,  under  Mr.  Kemble's  management,  an  ad- 
vance in  the  prioes  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  boxes  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  O.  P.  riots,  during  which  the  great 
tragedian  was  personally  and  grossly  insulted  whenever  he 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  A  com^H^mise  was  at  length 
made  between  the  manager  and  the  public,  and  Mr.  Kem- 
ble continued  to  direct  the  entwtaininents  atCovent-garden 
in  the  best  spirit  of  enterprise  and  liberality,  rtviving  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  with  great  splmdour  and  aa  moeh  |no- 
priety  as  was  at  that  time  perhaps  within  his  power.  Chi 
the  23rd  of  June,  1617,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  London 
audience,  having  previously  bid  faraweU  to  that  of  Edin- 
burgh (March  29th),  and  on  tbe  27th  of  June  a  public  din- 
ner was  given  to  him  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  when 
Lord  Holland  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Kemble,  who  had 
lone  suflered  severely  from  asthma,  soon  afterwards  retired 
to  the  south  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  and, 
after  a  short  visit  to  England  on  the  death  of  his  partner, 
the  elder  Mr.  Harris,  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  expu-ed  Februar)'  26th 
1623»  aged  66.  Mr.  Kemble's  talents,  both  as  an  actor 
and  a  manager,  were  of  a  very  high  order:  his  fine  taste 
and  classical  acquirements  were  perceptible  in  every  effort, 
and  in  his  penonation  of  the  loftier  heroes  of  the  dranwi 
he  has  never  been  equalled.  His  Brutus.  Coriolanuit 
Cato,  King  John,  Wolsey,  and  Macbeth,  are  still  fresh  in 
the  remembrance  of  thousands,  and,  while  the  lecoUeetion 
of  them  remains,  his  successors  to  the  tragic  throne  must, 
in  those  particular  characters,  suffer  by  comparison.  His 
King  Lear  also,  as  a  whole,  may  be  mentioned  amongst  his 
almost  unapproachable  impersonations.  His  very  roebltf 
□ess  in  his  latter  years  added  to  the  terrible  truth  of  the 
picture.  In  society  Mr.  Kemble  was  ever  the  accomplished 
gentleman  as  well  as  the  convivial  companion,  and  to  the 
last  enjoyed  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  noblest  and 
wisest  m  the  land.  The  theatrical  profession  owes  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  respeetability  to  which  be 
raised  it  by  his  example.  He  furthered,  the  good  work 
which  Oarrick  had  begun,  next  to  whom  he  must  alwajn 
rank  amon^  the  worthies  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Kemble's  lub 
has  been  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Boaden,  in  two  vols.  Svo. 

KEMPIS,  THOMAS  A,  born  about  13S0,  at  Kempen. 
near  Ckilogne,  studied  at  Deventer.  in  a  religious  congren- 
tion  or  community  called  *  the  brothers  of  common  life,' 
and  afterwards  became  a  regular  canon  of  the  monastery  of 
Mount  SLi^nes,  of  which  his  brother  John  of  Kempis, 
was  prior.  He  there  applied  himself  to  transcribing  the 
Bible,  the  Missale.  several  works  of  St  Bernard,  and  other 
religious  books.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist  very 
fond  of  that  kind  of  occupation.  He  was  employed  fifteen 
years  in  transcribing  a  Biole  in  4  vol*.  foL,  woicn  he  com 
pleted  in  1439.  He  aftemrds  began  a  cdlection  of  pious 
and  ascetic  treatisea,  amaaa  whi»  wen  the  four  ooolu 
'  De  Imitatione  Chriiiti.'  which  bava  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  him  as  bb  own  composition,  but  which  he  mwelv 
transcribed  from  older  manuscripts.  The  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  work  *  De  Imitatione  Christi,*  which  is  a 
book  of  real  merit  displaying  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  inward 
spirit  of  Christianity,  has  been  often  debated.  }t  is  how- 
ever most  generally  attributed  to  John  Gerson,  chancellor 
of  the  univemity  of  Paris,  and  a  great  tbariogian,  who  died 
in  1429.  (Barbier,  Dtetertation  tur  let  T^&LeiipMjRwt  - 
foiaea  deF Imitation  d«  J  Cn^9;m,M%^0\J^\\^ 
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Thomu  a  Kempis  eompoBed  Mine  noetic  tnotiMB.  such 
u  *  Oialogui  Novitionim  do  Contem^u  Mundi^'  See,  but 
they  are  very  inftrior  to  the  book  *  De  Imitatione  J.  C* 
He  wrote  aUo  a  Chnmiele  of  hii  Honaitary,  and  other  eom- 
nlationt.   He  died  in  1471.  at  ninety  yean  of  age. 

KEHPTEN  (the  antient  Campodi&Dum).  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  old  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  the  modem  circle 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  on  the  bank  of  the  lUer.  io  47° 
44'  40"  N.  lat  and  10"  18'  A&"  E.  long.  It  is  built  in  the 
old-ibshioned  ityle,  and  consists  of  two  ports,  that  called 
the  Sii/ls-ttadt,  or  St  Hildegard,  which  is  situated  on  a 
mountain,  and  ia  an  open  town,  and  the  antient  free  impe- 
rial city,  which  is  in  the  vaUey.  It  has  a  castle,  two 
vhurdies,  a-  gymnasium,  irith  a  library  and  eoUectim  of 
works  of  art,  ^  hospital*  and  an  orphan  a^lum.  There  are 
mauu&ctures  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  considerable  trade  in 
Aira,  wool,  salt,  linen,  Italian  and  Dutch  ffoods.  The  an- 
tient iditwy  was  in  the  Stifts-stadt  Hie  I^nce  Abbot  was 
among  the  estates  of  the  Empire,  high  marshal  to  the  em- 
vresB,  was  immediately  under  the  pope,  and  possessed,  with 
Ine  district  of  Buchenberg,  326  square  miles,  8  towns,  145 
villages,  with  43,000  iuhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of  300.000 
florins.  The  abbey  and  the  town  were  assigned  to  Bavaria 
in  1 802.   The  population  of  Kempten  is  about  7000. 

KENDAL.  [Wbsthorlahd.] 

KENEH.  [Egypt.] 

KENILWORTH.  [Warwickshiri.] 

KENNEBECK.  fMAiNE.] 

KENNETT,  WHTTE,  bom  1660,  died  1728,  distin- 

Siafaed  as  a  divine,  antiquarian  writer,  and  prelate  of  the 
lureh  of  England ;  a  man,  as  his  biographer  says, '  of  in- 
cndible  dUigenoe  and  application,  not  omy  in  his  youth, 
but  to  the  very  last,  the  whole  disposal  of  himself  being  to 
perpetual  industry  and  service,  bis  chiefest  recxeation  beine 
variety  of  employuient.'  His  published  works  are,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer's  catidogue,  in  number  fifty-seven, 
including  several  single  sermons  and  small  tracts ;  but  per- 
haps not  a  less  striking  proof  of  the  inde&tigable  industry 
ascribed  to  him  is  to  be  seen  in  bis  manuscript  collections, 
mostly  in  his  own  hand,  now  in  the  Lansdowne  department 
of  the  British  Museum  Library  of  Manuscripts,  where  fh)m 
No.  935  to  1 042  are  all  his,  and  most  of  them  containing 
matter  not  incorporated  in  any  of  his  printed  works. 

His  course  in  me  was  this :  he  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish 
clergyman,  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxibrd,  had  the 
Htiok  of  Amefwlen  early  butowed  upon  htm,  with  a  pre- 
bena  in  the  diurch  of  Peterborough,  but  returned  to  Ox- 
fmrd,  where  he  became  vice-principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  the 
college  to  which  Heame  belonged  ;  resigned  Amersden ; 
settled  in  London  as  minister  of  St  Botolph's,  Aldgate ; 
was  a  popular  preacher ;  made  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon, 
dean  of  Peterborough,  and  finally,  in  1718.  bishop  of  Pe- 
tnborowh. 

His  principal  published  works  are : — I .  '  Parochial  Anti- 
quities, attemptetl  in  the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester, 
and  odier  adjacent  places  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Bucks,*  4to.,  1695.  This  has  been  reprinted.  In  this  work 
his  very  useful  clossai^  is  to  be  found.  2.  'The  Case  of 
Impropriations,  &e.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Reisords  and  Me- 
nutfials,*  1704.  3.  'A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal andjdivil,'  in  two  volumes  folio,  1728 ;  relating  to  the 
events  <^  a  few  years  of  the  rei^  of  Kii^  Charles  IL  He 
also  published  a  corrected  edition  of  *  The  History  of  Ga- 
velkind,* by  William  Somner,  to  which  be  prefixed  a  life  of 
that  eminent  Saxonist  Most  of  his  other  works  were 
nther  sermons  or  controversial  tracts,  many  of  the  latter 
being  in  ecclesiastical  controversy,  in  which  he  was  reckoned 
what  is  called  a  Low  Churchman;  and  having,  previously 
to  the  Revolution,  taken  the  opposite  side,  he  was  oflen 
severelv  handled  by  the  other  party.  In  particular,  a  ser- 
mon wnich  he  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  first  duke  of 
Devonshire  was  severelv  animadverted  upon,  as  if  he  gave 
too  flattering  a  view  of  tki  character  of  the  deceased  for  the 
unoerity  of  a  Christian  divine. 

There  is  an  octavo  volume,  published  m  1730,  entitled 
The  Life  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  White  Kennett,  kite 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,*  ftom  which  tin  above  par- 
ticulars have  been  dnived.  It  is  anonymous ;  and  as  the 
ftkct  is  not  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  improjwr  to  state 
that  the  author  was  William  Newton,  rector  of  Wingham 
in  Kent 

KENNIGOrr,  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  of  humble  pa- 
ranti,  at  Totuess  in  Devonshire,  April  4tli,  1718.  Bemf 


appointed  master  of  a  oharity-sehool  in  his  nativs  town,  fa* 
continued  in  this  situation  tiU  1744,  vAun  leinnal  of  his 
friends  raised  a  sufficient  sum  of  monmr  to  enable  him  to 
go  to  Oxford.  He  entered  atWadbamdoUege,  andapplwd 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  s^y  of  divinity 
and  Hebrew.  While  he  was  an  undergraduate  he  published 
a  work  '  On  the  Tree  of  life  in  Paraaise,  and  on  the  Obla- 
tions of  Cain  and  Abel,'  which  was  so  well  receivi^  by  the 
public  that  the  university  allowed  him  to  take  bis  degree 
twfore  the  usual  time,  without  the  payment  of  the  customary 
fees.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  shortly 
afterwards,  and  took  his  degree  of  M~A.  in  1 750.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Oxford  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  Septembw  18th.  1783.  He  was  a  eanim  ftfQirist 
Church,  ana  lil^arian  of  the  RaddiSe  Library,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  in  1767. 

Hie  most  cfdebrated  of  Kennicott's  works  is  his  edition  <rf 
the  *  Hebrew  Bible,'  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
2  vols.  Ibl.,  the  first  volume  in  1776,  and  the  second  in  1 780. 
In  1753,  Dr.  Kennicott  published  a  work  '  On  the  State  of 
the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,*  which 
was  succeeded  by  another  volume  on  the  same  subject  in 
1759.  The  first  volume  contained  a  comparison  of  1  Chron. 
XL  with  2  Sam.  v.,  xxiiL,  with  observations  on  70  Hebrew 
manuscrints,  in  which  he  maintained  tiiat  numerous  mis- 
takes ana  interpolations  had  crept  into  the  Sacred  Text 
In  the  second  he^ve  an  account  of  numerous  other  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  nroposed  an  extensive 
collation  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  witn  the  view  of  publish- 
ing a  correct  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  undertak- 
ing met  with  much  oppoiition  ttten  sevtnal  persona,  who 
were  afraid  that  sudi  a  collation  might  overturn  the  re- 
ceived reading  of  various  imputa.nt  Mssages,  and  introduce 
uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  interpretation- 
The  plan  was  however  warmly  patronised  by  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  and  nearly  10,000/.  were  subscribed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  collation  of  the  manuscripts  and  the 
publication  of  the  work.  Several  learned  men  were  em- 
ployed both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more  than  600  He- 
brew manuscripts,  and  16  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  were  collated  either  wholly  or  in  the  more  im- 
portant passages.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from 
1760  to  1769,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  an  account  of  the  progress  which  was  made. 
Though  the  number  of  various  readings  was  fbund  fo  be 
very  great,  yet  they  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  by  any 
means  so  important  as  those  lhat  are  contained  in  Ones- 
bach's  edition  of  tiie  New  Testammt  But  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  firom  the  revision  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  the 
Masorites  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  from 
the  scrupulous  flddi^  with  whioh  theJewshave  transcribed 
the  same  text  from  mat  time. 

'  The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed  from  that  of 
Van  der  Hooght,  with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by 
Kennicott's  direction,  were  all  collated.  But  as  variations 
in  the  points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points 
were  not  added  in  the  text  llie  various  readings,  as  in 
the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  were  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to  the  cones- 
ponding  reading  of  the  text  In  the  Pentateuch  the  va- 
riations of  the  Suuaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column 
parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  observable  in 
the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  differ  fnta  each  other  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted,  with  references  tc 
the  Samaritan  printed  text  To  this  collation  of  manu- 
scripts was  added  a  collation  of  the  most  distinguished  edi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as  Wetstein 
has  noticed  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament  Nor  did  Kennicott  confine 
his  collation  to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  farther  con- 
sidered that  as  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in 
the  works  of  ecclesiastical  writers  afford  another  source  of 
various  readings,  so  the  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  the  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  likewise  subjects  ofcn- 
tical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he  had  reoouise  to  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Rabbinical  writinns.  hut 
particularly  to  the  Ttdmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  an- 
tient as  the  third  century.*  (Marsh's  XHvinity  Leeturet, 
part  ii.) 

Kennicott  annexed  to  the  second  volume  a  *  Dissertatio 
Generalis,'  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  manuscripts 
and  other  authorities  collated  for  his  work,  and  also  a  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  text  from  tbSlSme^^Uia^ahyloniaii 
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Q^tivi^.  This  Aiaertation  wu  reprmtefl  at  Brunswick  in 
inX  nndv  the  ftupermtendeDoe  of  Profesaor  Bruns,  wbo 
MaolUtwt  ft  gnat  number  of  manuscripts  for  the  original 

Ad  importaat  Supplement  to  Kennicott'a  Hebrew  Bible 
Tu  published  ^  De  Rossi,  under  the  title  of  *  Varis  Lec- 
tiooM  Veterii  Testamenti,'  Parma  1 784-88,  4*Tol8.  4to. ;  to 
irtidi  an  appendix  was  added  in  1798. 

The  works  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  are  too  bulky  and 
txpeDsive  for  general  use.  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
cgntaiaing  the  most  important  of  the  Tarious  readinn  in 
Keni^cott's  and  De  Rossi's  volumes,  waa  published  by 
Doederlein  and  MeisBner.  Leip.  1793 ;  but  the  text  is  in- 
oDiMtly  printed,  and  the  paper  is  exceeding  bad.  A  ftt 
■on  correct  and  el^ant  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bibl^ 
whieb  alio  contains  tbe  most  importatkt  of  Kennicott*s  and 
De  Rossi's  various  readings,  was  published  by  Jahn,  Vienna, 
1806,  4  Tolsn  8vo.  which  may  be  recommended  as  the  best 
tntkal  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Two  sebolarsbipa  were  founded  at  OiJbrd  by  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Kenuioott  fat  the  promotim  of  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

KENT,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Eogland.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  tbe  sestuary  of  the 
river  Thames,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  coiAities  of 
Middlesex  and  Essex ;  on  the  east  by  Gorman  Ocean  and 
)ij  tbe  Straits  of  Dover ;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Sussex, 
fnm  which  it  is  separated  in  one  {Mtrt  by  tbe  River  Rother, 
is  i&other  part  by  the  Teyse,  or  Teise,  a  fbeder  of  the  Med- 
vty;  and  in  the  south-western  oomer  of  the  county  by 
Kmt  Water  and  other  branches  of  tlie  Medway:  on  tbe 
««t  side  the  county  is  bounded  by  Surrey.  A  detached 
lortion  of  tbe  parish  ofWoolwich  in  Kent  lies  on  tbe  north 
ndeof  the  Thames. 

Tbe  form  of  tbe  county  is  irreRular.  Its  principal  dimen- 
liooi  are  as  follows :  length  of  the  northern  boundary,  from 
ibfl  neighbourhood  of  London  to  the  North  Foreland,  64  miles 
in  I  strakbt  line ;  tbe  southern  boundary,  from  tbe  junc- 
tionof  tna  three  counties,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to 
Denge  Ness,  or  Dungeness,  ^3  miles ;  of  tne  eastern  bound- 
UT,  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Denge  Ness.  38  miles ;  and 
« the  western  boundary,  &om  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
to  tU  junction  of  the  above  counties,  24  miles:  tbe 
length  <a  a  diagonal  drawn  ftom  London  to  Denge  Nws  is 
59  miles;  and  of  one  from  the  North  Foreland  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  above  counties,  62  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  1557  square  statute  miles  ;  ^  population  in  1831  was 
479,153,  giving  308  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  size 
it  U  the  ninth  of  the  English  counties;  in  population  tbe 
lixlh ;  and  in  density  of  population  the  seventh.  Mwdslone, 
thecouQty  town,  is  on  the  Medway,  31  miles  from  London 
in  a  direct  line  south-east,  or  34^  miles  by  tbe  road  by 
Bltham,  Faruingbam,  and  Wrotham. 

Coatt-titK,  ItiandStScc—The  northern  part  of  tbe  county, 
slon?  the  B^tuary  of  the  Thames,  is  skirted  by  a  line  of 
nunneg  extending  inland  from  the  Thames  a  distance 
vuying  from  -a  few  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 
^  the  junction  of  the  astuaries  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Hedny  Uiese  marshes  are  vexy  extensive,  and  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  tongue  of  land  between  these  rivers, 
ne  extremity  of  which,  being  nearly  or  quite  insulated  by 
iMtlet  Creek,  forms  what  is  termed  the  Isle  of  Grain. 

^tward  of  tbe  Isle  of  Grain,  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the 
nsluuy  of  tbe  Medway.  cuts  off  from  the  main  laud  tbe  Isle 
ofSheppey,  of  which  the  isles  of  Elmley  and  Harty  are  sub- 
'W'Wtejwortiona,  nearly  severed  from  the  rest  by  ditches  or 
The  northern  side  of  tbe  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  upland ; 
&ee  toward  the  Thames  is  abrupt  but  not  very  lofty, 
clifls  rising  about  ninety  feet  above  the  river.  The 
■OQthem  part  of  the  island  is  a  low  flat   The  length  of  tbe 
wand  from  east  to  west  is  about  10  miles;  its  greatest 
iTeidth  from  north  to  south  about  5  miles.  It  probably 
<>Dce  extended  fiirther  on  the  north  side,  but  the  ohfi  have 
''^  endu^y  voshed  away.  Its  area  is  nearly  33  square 
1^  divided  between  seven  parishes ;  it  comprehends  the 
Utirat  but  decayed  borough  of  Queenborougb.  and  the 
"*J>1  dockyiid  and  tovm  of  Sbeernesa  at  its  north-western 
P^t-  Tbe  population  of  the  uland  in  1831  was  9934.  The 
^race  ii      down  for  the  most  part  m  grass :  but  the  u|>- 
put  on  the  northern  side  produces  good  com.  Tbe  air 
■  "Mdedwith  rapours  in  the  low  marshy  grounds, 'and  tbe 
'n  brackish ;  the  population  is  tlun,  except  in  and 
Sbaenieas.  The  Isle  of  Sheppey  constitutes  a  separate 


liberty  v^ith  the  exception  of  Harty  Island,  which  is  in  Fa 
versbam  hundred),  and  had  formerly  a 'Court  of  Hustings 
far  tbe  trial  of  all  causes  or  pleadings  relating  to  the  island. 
The  marshes  terminate  east  of  the  Swale, -and  the  coast 
again  rises  to  some  height  in  clayey  cliSa,  which,  with 
a  slight  interruption  at  Heme  Bay,  extend  to  Reeulver 
and  me  flats  which  form  the  western  limit  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  In  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  occupies  the  north- 
eastern oomer  of  tbe  county,  tbe  clifis  again  commence  and 
continue  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  Powell  Bay,  which 
is  the  boundary  of  the  Isle  to  the  south-east  Tbe  North 
Foreland  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  due  ea^  of 
Margate. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet  contains  about  40  square  miles  with  n 
population  in  1831  of  26,090,  and  indudea  the  well-known 
watering  places,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Brqadstairs.  It 
is  now  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  the  narrow 
channels  of  tbe  Stour,  one  of  which  runs  through  the 
marshes  to  the  nstuary  of  tbe  Thames  at  Reeulver,  and 
tbe  other  enters  the  German  Ocean  in  Pegwell  Bay.  The 
coast  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  to  the  North  Foreland  is 
skirted  by  sands  which  extend  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  from  high-water  mark;  and  for  some  miles  fhrther 
out  by  'the  flats,'  which,  except  in  Margate  Roads, rarely 
afford,  when  the  tide  is  out,  more  than  two  fathoms  water. 
Margate  Roads  are  sheltered  to  seaward  byMai|;ate  Sands, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water. 

The  chalk  clifllii  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  sucoeeded  by 
the  kv  MMSt  of  Pwwell  Bi^,  which  oontinuea  to  Walmer 
Castle  near  Deal.  Here  tho  chalk  cUttt  recommence  and 
continue  round  the  South  Foreland  (a  headland  bearing 
14  miles  nearly  due  south  from  the  North  Foreland),  to 
Sandeate  between  Folkestone  and  Hythe.  Between  Dover 
and  Folkestone  a  portion  of  the  chalk  cli&  has  fidlen  fbr- 
wanl  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  present  an  under  cliff  similar 
to  that  at  the  back  of  tbe  Isle  of  Wight  From  the 
noighbourhood  of  Folkestone  the  coast  begins  to  get 
lower  until  it  forms  the  extensive  tract  of  Romney  Marsh, 
the  coast  line  of  which  extends  south-west  to  Denge 
Ness,  a  point  19  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-west  of  the 
South  Foreland,  and  from  thence  irestward  6  or  7  miles  to 
the  border  of  tbe  county  of  Sussex.  Romney  Harsh  is  in 
one  part  protected  against  the  sea  by  an  embankment  called 
Dymchurch  Wall.  There  are  lighthouses  at  the  North 
and  South  Forelands,  and  on  Denge  Ness,  and  beacons  in 
various  other  places.  Opposite  to  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Isle  of  Tbanet  to  the  South  Foreland  lies  the  Good- 
win Sand,  the  channel  between' which  and  the  Kentish 
coast  is  the  well-known  roadstead  of  the.  Downs.  The  po- 
pular tradition  is  that  the  Good  win  Sand  was  once  anislaud, 
forming  the  estate  of  Goodwin  earl  of  Kent.  This  island, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  called  Lom^,  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  tbe  sea,  A.D.  1097.  Others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, consider  it  to  have  been  a  shallow  previously  covered 
with  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vessels  over  it,  but  made  bare  about  tbe  above-mentioned 
period  by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  There  has  been  an 
impression  that  the  sand  was  possessed  o£  a  peculiarly 
'  voracious  and  higu^tating  property ;  so  that  should  a 
ship  of  the.largest  size  strike  on  it,  in  a  few  davs  it  would 
be  BO  wholly  swallowed  up  by  these  quicksanos,  that  no 
part  of  it  would  be  left  to  bo  seen.*  More  accurate  flbsurvers 
have  however  found  that  the  sand  is  of  the  same  quality 
with  the  sands  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  Goodwin  Sand 
.is  of  irregular  form,  about  10  or  li  miles  long  from  north  to 
south ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  three  or  four.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  channel  called  '  tbe  Swatch,* 
navigable  by  small  boats. 

The  Downs,  which  are  about  8  miles  in  length  and  6  in 
width,  are  a  safe  anchorage,  and  are  the  generu  rendezvous 
of  shipping  leaving  the  Thames  for  the  Channel,  or  return- 
ing homeward.  ^Hiey  are  sheltered  on  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  partially  on  the  north  sides,  by  the  Kentish  coast  or 
by  the  saims  connected  with  it:  on  the  east  side  the  Good 
win  Sand  forms  a  sort  of  breakwater.  To  the  north  of  tbe 
Downs  are  'The  Small  Downs,'  a  smaller  roadstead  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  Downs  properly  so  called. 

Surface  md  Geology. — Kent  is  on  the  whole  a  hilly 
county.  The  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  enters  the 
county  on  the  west  side  from  Surrey,  not  far  from  Wester- 
ham,  and  runs  to  the  east-north-east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Medway  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester.  The  southern 
•lope  of  this  dialk  range  is  steeper  than  t^^ortlMrn,nnd 
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fonni  a  Una  of  hillB,  from  tbe  summit  of  vhiefa  there  is 
•n  extensive  prospeot.  The  North  Downi  are  interrupted 
between  the  border  of  the  county  and  the  Medway  by  the 
Talley  of  the  DaxenL  On  tbe  eastern  Bide  of  the  Hedwayt 
wluch  completdy  interrupts  the  chalk  range,  the  Downs 
riie  again,  and  run  to  tbe  east-south-eaat  to  the  eoait  Bear 
Folkeatone,  still  presenting  their  steepest  slope  to  the  south. 
This  part  of  tbe  laage  also  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
valley  of  tbe  Stour.  On  the  north  side  tbe  Downs  gradually 
subside  towards  the  asatuary  of  the  Thames.  The  coast  line 
firom  Walmer  to  FoUtestone  shows  •  transvme  seotim  of 
this  range. 

The  breadth  of  the  chalk  fonQatu>n,  which  thus  extends 
through  the  county  from  west  to  eas^  varies ;  west  the 
Stour  it  is  from  three  miles  to  six ;  east  of  the  Stour  it  oo- 
eupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  FolkestOQiF  to  Wye,  except  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
the  marshy  vattey  which  surrounds  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The 
height  of  the  chalk  hills  is  considerable.  HoUingboume 
station,  about  midway  between  tbe  valleys  of  the  Medway 
and  the  Stour,  is  616  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea ;  Pad- 
dlesworth  hflU  about  three  mfles  nwOi-west  of  Folkestone, 
is  643  feet ;  FiAkestone  hill,  on  the  coast  near  Folkestone 
is  675  feet;  and  Dover  Castle  hill  is  469  fbet  The  cliffs 
near  Dover  are  about  400  feet  high.  His  dilDb  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  are  also  of  chalk;  those  about  the  North  Fore> 
land  are  from  100  to  200  feet  high. 

The  district  between  the  chalk  range  and  the  autnary  of 
the  Thames  is.  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  the  plastic 
clay  which  immediately  overlies  the  chtdk.  The  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Medway  and  the  Thames,  including  the 
Isle  of  Grain  and  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey,  is  formed  of  the 
London  clay,  which  overlies  the  plastic  clay.  This  forma- 
tion also  occupies  a  oonsiderable  district  north  and  north- 
west of  Canterbury,  extending  to  the  shore  between  Whit- 
stable  and  Recuhrer,  where  <as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of 
Sbeppey)  it  forms  eliffii :  those  between  Whitstable  and  Re- 
culver  are  in  some  places  70  feet  high.  The  London  (day 
also  covers  a  smtJl  tract  near  Pegwell  Bay.  The  hills  of 
Sbeppey,  which  are  of  London  clay,  rise  to  the  height  fk 
200  feet  Shooters  Hill,  near  Woolwich,  which  is  an  insu- 
lated mass  of  London  cloy,  is  about  446  feet  high. 
•  In  the  valleys  of  the  Darent  and  its  feeder  the  Cray  the 
strata  above  the  chalk  have  been  washed  away,  and  the 
ohalk  is  covered  only  by  the  v^etable  stril.  Another  strip  of 
chalk,  denuded  of  the  superior  strata,  runs  along  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  flton}  the  valley  of  tiie  Darent  to  below 
Gravesend. 

South  of  the  North  Downs  the  chalk  marl  and  green 
sand  crop  out,  and  cover  a  belt  of  land  skirting  the  chalk 
throughout  the.  whole  extent  of  the  county  from  west  to 
east  The  breadth  of  this  belt  varies  from  two  miles  to  six 
or  seven.  Its  soathera  slope,  which  is  the  steepest,  forms 
what  is  desi^ated '  the  ragstone  range*  of  hills,  the  higher 
points  of  which  are  from  600  to  800  feet  high,  and  overlook 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Eden,  the  Medway  (from  Penshurst 
to  Yalding),  and  the  Beult  The  thickness  of  the  cludk  marl 
aver^es  300 <to  400  feet;  of  that  of  the  green  sand  we 
have  no  account. 

The  valley  just  referred  to  is  occupied  by  the  Weald  clay, 
and  fonns  another  belt  extending  throughout  the  county 
from  the  border  of  Surrey  to  the  edge  of  Romney  Harsh, 
having  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles.  The  thickness  of 
this  formation  may  be  estimated  at  about'  300  feet 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county,  which  forms  a- 
narrowbelt  or  strip  of  land  along  the  Sussex  border,  is 
occupied  by  the  iron-sand,  which  forms  the  fiucleus  of  the 
geat  Weald  district  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England. 
This  formation  constitutes  a  range  of  hills,  amid  which  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Medway  and  its  tributary  tlw  Teyse 
have  thor  sources ;  and  extends  for  into  Sussex.  It  rises  in 
some  parts  of  the  Weald  clay  district  through  the)  overlying 
strata  of  that  formation. 

The  county  thus  appears,  when  viewed  with  reference  to 
its  geology,  to  Consist  of  five  parallel  belts,  extending  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  occupied  by  different 
formations,  which  succeed  each  other  in  regular  order  from 
north  to  south: — 1^  The  London  and  plastic  clays  ;  2,  the 
f^halk ;  3,  the  chalk  marl  and  green  sand ;  4,  the  Weald 
elav ;  i>,  the  iron-sand.  Tlie  southern  border  of  the  chalk 
ana  green-sand  formations,  and  the  iron-sand  district  form 
three  parallel  ranees  of  hilhi  separated  ftom  each  other  by 
^he  Homeadale  ana  Weald  slay  vaUeys,  the  fermsr  lying  at 


the  feot  of  the  cnalk  hills,  and  the  latter  of  the  ragstone  ot 
greennund  hills. 

What  is  termed  the  Weald  (Buton  pesh>,  a  forest,  or 
perhaps  generally,  a  wild  uncultivated  tract)  was  antiently 
an  immense  forest  inhabited  onW  by  deer  and  hoss.  It 
lus  bowercr  bean  g^ually  dearaa  and  brought  inito  miI- 
tivation.  Tfie  iron-sand  of  this  disbriet  ms  formerly  moclk 
in  request  for  the  femace  and  the  force;  and  the  inm- 
works  were  numerous  and  important  -But  the  inttoduo- 
tion  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  caused  thia 
branch  of  industry  to  be  transferred  to  other  parts  vt  tfM* 
island  wh^  fuel  is  more  abundant. 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  in  the  green-sand  formation,  and 
are  quarried  near  Maidstone  for  common  purposes  of  bu3d- 
ing,  for  road-making|  and  for  burning  into  lime,  which  ik 
UMd  f(v  stucco,  or  exported  to  the  West  Indies  fin'  refining 
su^. 

Hpdrographff  and  Communieahon*.  —  The  northen 
boundary  of  tbe  county  is  formed  by  the  Thames,  to  tha 
basin  of  which  nearly  the  whole  ooun^  belongs.  This  river 
afibrds  to  that  Kde  of  the  county  a  lea^  means  of  ooBk- 
munication  with  th»  metropolis  and  with  other  ports.  Tlw 
in^al  docfcrards  of  Deptford  and  Woolwish  are  npon  it. 

The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Ramnsbonek  the 
Darent,  and  the  Ucdny,  wfaidi  flow  into  the  ntuair  of 
the  Thames;  and  the  Stour.  and  the  Rotiier, iriiioh  flow 
into  the  sea. 

The  Ravensbome  rises  on  Keston  Common,  near  the 
border  of  Surrey,  and  flows  northward  past  the  town  of 
Bromley  and  the  village  of  Lewisham,  and  between  the 
towns  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  into  the  Thames.  It 
turns  several  mills,  and  supplies  Greenwich  and  Deptford 
with  water  by  means  of  waterworks.  It  Is  navigable  for 
nearly  a  mile  up  to  Deptford  bridge  for  lighters  and  other 
small  craft.  The  whole  length  of  tbe  Raveusbome  is  about 
ten  miles. 

The  Darent  rises  in  Squirries  park,  near  Westerbam,  jost 
under  tbe  North  Downs,  and  close  to  the  border  of  Sumsr. 
Its  course  is  flrst  east-northweast  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  North  Downs,  to  Riverhead  near  Serenoaks.  where  it 
turns  north  and  passes  through  a  depression  in  the  Downs 
by  Otford,  Sboreham,  Farningham,  and  other  villages,  to 
the  town  of  Dartford,  below  which  it  is  called  Dartford 
Creek,  and  becoming  navieable,  flows  through  the  marshes 
into  the  Thames.  Its  whole  course  is  about  twenty  miles, 
for  three  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Just  before  joining  the 
Thames  it  receives  the  Cray,  which  rises  near  Orpington, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  nine  miles.  The  Cra;^  is  said 
to  produce  the  beat  trout  of  any  stEeam  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Medway  rises  in  Sussex,  near  the  northern  border, 
between  East  Grinsted  and  Cowley,  and  flows  eastwaid 
through  tluit  counw  into  Kent,  which  it  enters  near 
Ashurst  about  flve  miles  west  of  Tnnbridge  Wells.  In  this 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Medway  is  swelled  bv  many 
brooks,  which  drain  the  higher  districts  of  the  Weald  ct 
Sussex.  At  Penshurst  in  Kent,  the  Medway  is  joined  by 
the  Eden,  one  of  its  main  branches,  which  rises  about  God- 
stone,  in  Surrey,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  the  valley 
that  separates  the  green-sand  hills  from  the  central  iron- 
sand  high  lands  of  the  Weald.  The  Eden  is  about  sixteen 
miles  long.  The  length  of  the  Medway  before  it  receives  tbe 
Eden  nlay  be  estimated  at  eighteen  mUes.  From  Penshurst 
where  the  navigation  of  the  river  commences,  it  flows  eas^ 
north-east  five  miles  to  Tunbridge.  forming  in  its  way  two 
or  three  islands.  Worn  Tunbridge  the  Medway  flows  eight 
miles  east  by  north  to  Yalding,  in  the  Weald,  near  which  it 
is  joined  by  the  Teyse  or  Teise'  and  the  Beult  Hw  Teise 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Sussex,  and  flows  by  Lamber- 
hurst  and  between  Horsmonden  and  Goudhurst  into  the  Med- 
way. Its  length  is  about  seventeen  milea.  It  sends  off  an  arm 
which  joins  the  Beult  This  river  rises  in  the  Weald  of  Ken^ 
not  for  ftom  the  foot  of  the  iron-sand  hUls,  near  Shadoxhuist 
and  flows  north-by-west  twenty  miles  to  Yalding.  The  course 
of  the  Medway  and  of  its  princip&l  feeder  the  Beult  to  their 
junction  is  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald  clay, 
of  which  tbey  receive  the  drainage,  the  Beult  of  the  eastern, 
and  the  Medway  of  the  western  part  From  Yalding  the 
course  of  the  Medway,  though  very  winding,  is  for  the  most 
part  northward;  it  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  green- 
land  hills,  across  the  prolongation  of  the  vaUey  of  Holms- 
dale  by  Maidstone  and  Aylesford,  through. a  great  open 
ing  in  the  North  Downs,  and  by  Reobeatar  atd  r*'«t*""% 
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nrto  die  aBtaaiy  of  die  ThamM  at  Sheeroess.  Its  length 
bdow  Yalding  is  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  its  total 
length  above  aixty.  for  more  than  fbrty  of  which  it  is  navi- 
giUe.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Maidstone  hridf^,  just  above 
vUch  it  is  now  itoppea  by  a  lock ;  it  previously  flowed 
t  mOo  or  two  higher  up.  Ships  and  large  vessels  cannot 
Hoeod  above  Itooheater  bridge.  B^w  Rochester  the 
BstDsry  gradually  expands  to  a  consideiahle  width,  and 
fums  an  important  harbour  for  the  British  navy.  Nume- 
Boos  suns  of  the  river  or  eroeks  pmetrate  the  marshest 
■hich  spread  inland  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
Woks  of  the  river.  The  royal  dockyard  of  Chatham  is 
OB  tbe  Medway,  sud  that  of  Sheerness  at  the  junction  of 
tbe  Uedway  with  the  Thames.  The  Medway  is  plentiAtUy 
stored  with  fish :  above  Maidstone  la  an  abundance  of  the 
UBsl  fresh-water  fish;  and  below  Rochester  are  soles, 
floundeTs,  and  other  flat  fish,  and  smdts  of  excellent  quaUty 
iDd  targe  sixe.  In  the  creeks  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  river 
STB  ooDsiderable  oyster-beds. 

Tbe  British  name  of  this  river  is  said  to  have  been 
Viga,  but  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  tbe  name 
pm  by  Ifennius  to  the  town  of  Maidstone^  *Caer 
Magnaid*  or  *  CacK  Megwad,'  tbe  first  syllable  of  the  mo- 
:  imx  nsBM  was  ti»o  part  of  the  Briti^  name,  and  not  (as 
I  nj^jpoMd  by  snne)  a  Saxon  addition.  Tbe  Romanized. 
'  BUS  of  a  town  mentioiked  in  the  Peutii^r  Table,  and  by 
Richard  of  Cirenoester,  supposed  to  be  on  this  river,  was 
\  AdMadum  or  Madis*  which  corroborates  the  notion  that 
'  or  'Had*  fiuaned  put  of  the  British  name. 

The  Stour  has  two  main  branches,  disti^uished  as  the 
Gnater  and  the  Lesser  Stour.  The  Greater  Stour  is  formed 
by  two  streams,  wbich  flow  alonz  the  ifalley  between  the 
ftonh  Downs  and  the  green-sand  hills  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, one  coming  from  the  north-west  near  Lenham.  tbe 
other  from  the  south-eEut,  not  far  from  Hytbe  on  the  coast; 
I   Aey  unite  near  Ashford,  and,  turning  to  the  north-east, 
I   |Ms  thmugh  a  depression  in  the  North  Downs,  and  flow  by 
;   Wye  and  Caatabary  to  the  neighbonrbood  of  Sarre  in  the 
Ills  of  TbaneL   Hen  the  Stour  parts  into  two  Imnobei, 
ow  of  idiiBb  Mis  into  the  mtuazy  of  tbe  Thames,  near 
Bandm;  the  other  falls  into  PegwdJ  Bay,  bekiw  Sand- 
viah.  Ihese  two  arms  cut  off  Thanet  flmn  tbe  vast  of  the 
ttonty,  and  ocmstitnta  it  an  island. 

The  Lesser  Sloor  rises  near  L^inge,  about  three  miles 
north  (rf  Hytbe,  and,  flowing  north  oy  east  to  Barham, 
above  which  it  sometimes  beonnes  dry,  turns  north  by  west, 
•ad  skirting  Barham  Downs,  flows  to  Bridge  near  (^t«r- 
bury.  Here  it  makes  another  bend,  and  runs  north-east 
iato  thst  arm  of  the  Greater  Stour  which  foils  into  Pegwell 
Bsy.  The  two  arms  of  the  Stour,  which  insulate  Thanet, 
«■«  onee  a  ofa«nncd  three  or  four  mtlw  over,  whiah  received 
OTttsl  atnama  beside  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Stovr.  This 
distfnd  ms  oalled  the  Wanttume.  In  Bede's  time  tbe 
breadth  was  diminished  to  thne  flirloDgs,  and  was  usnaUy 
pMsable  at  two  plaoes  only.  Sarre  and  Stonar,  new  Sand- 
vidt,  wbne  ferry  boats  were  kept.  The  ohann^  oontinued 
to  be  navigablefor  ships  of  tolerable  burden  in  the  tmga  of 
Kiog  Henry  VUL ;  but  subsequently  tbe  watws  of  the 
aortibem  branch  having  been  distributed  by  means  of 
Aoodgaies  over  tbe  land,  this  arm  from  the  Stour  to  Re- 
"iibier  became  too  small  for  navigation,  and  was  for  a  pehod 
jnits  dry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarte,  so  that  Thanet 
"NsiBS  a  peninsula  rather  thut  an  island.  A  cut  from  the 
Stour  restond  the  continuity  of  the  watercourse  but  this 
channel  has  nevec  since  been  used  for  navigation, 
ne  Greater  Stour  enters  P^fwell  Bay  after  making  a  neat 
wid,  at  the  elbow  of  which  Sandwtoh  is  situated.  It  is 
nangable  up  to  Fordwich,  near  Canterbury.  Tbe  whole 
wagth  at  i-iver  from  Lenham  to  Pegwell  Bay  may  be 
•■tinataa  at  forty-flye  miles.  Both  the  Greater  and  the 
Stour  eontain  exoelWit  trout;  salmon  trout,  gene- 
of  about  nine  pounds  weight,  are  taken  in  the  Gnater 
^Mv,  and  a  peculiar  species  called  the  Fordwich  tiout. 
■wchaiB  rather  Utfger. 
*be  river  Rother  rises  in  Sussex,  to  which  county  it 
praperiy  belongs.  [Susskx.]  It  first  touches  the 
''I'wof  Keat  at  tbe  juncti<ui  of  a  small  stream,  which 
nils  near  Hawkhurst,  and  separates  the  two  countisa. 

this  junction  ihe  Rother  flows  by  Newenden  and 
Wittersham.  below  which  it  quits  the  border  and  re-enters 


f^*^  Several  smaU  streams  bom  tbe  Weald  of  Kent 
mviato^  and  the  arms  of  these,  with  the  Rother  itsel£ 
the  river  island  of  Oxney  (six  miles  long  fnxn  east 


to  west,  and  three  miles  broaaX  the  centre  of  which  isoeeu- 
^ed  by  the  hills  about  Wittersham,  Stone,  and  Bbony 
Chapel,  while  the  rest  of  the  island  (of  which  the  greater 
part  is  in  Kent)  forms  the  continuation  of  Romney  Marsh 
The  Rother  is  navigable  in  all  that  part  which  toiiches  this 
county.  This  river,  whioh  was  antiently  called  the  Limeite, 
onoe  entered  the  sea  at  New  Romney,  but  in  the 
of  Edward  L,  during  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea,  it 
forsook  its  antient  dianttel  and  formed  for  itself  a  new 
one  into  the  sea  at  Rye. 

The  principal  canal  in  tbe  county  of  Kent  is  the  Royal 
Military  Canal,  wbich  was  formed,  rather  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  than  of  commerce,  during  t^e  alarm  of  invasion 
in  tbe  late  war  against  Napoleon.  It  has  however  since 
been  converted  to  commercial  use.  It  runs  along  the  edge 
of  Romney  Marsh  from  its  commencement  in  the  sea  near 
Hytbe  to  its  junction  with  the  Rother  in  tbe  south-easiem 
comer  of  Oxney  Isle.  The  line  of  tills  canal  is  very  litUe 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

An  act  was  obtained  in  1812  for  a  canal  to  be  cut  from 
the  Medway,  just  above  the  junction  of  tbe  Teyse,  to  Ash- 
ford. It  was  to  take  a  circuitous  course  through  the  Weald, 
and  to  have  a  branch  hy  Tenterden  to  the  Royal  Military 
Canal«   Nothing  has  ever  been  done  under  this  act. 

A  canal,  abont  nine  miles  long,  extending  from  Graves- 
end  to  Frindabury,  opposite  Cbatham,  unites  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway,  and  saves  a  circuitous  navigation  of 
forty-seven  miles  round  the,  oUremity  of  tbe  Isle  <^ 
Grain.  It  passes,  by  a  tunnel  about  two  miles  long,  through 
the  chalk  hills.  There  is  a  basin  at  each  end  of  the 
canaL 

Three  principal  roads  tmverae  the  county.  The  Dover 
road  enters  the  county  at  New  Cross,  3^  miles  from  London, 
and  runs  east-soulh-east  in  a  very  direct  line  through  Dept* 
ford,  Greenwich,  Dartford  (15  miles  from  London),  (^vesend 
(93  miles),  Rochester  and  Chatham  (30  miles).  Sitting- 
bourne  (40  miles)  and  Canterbury  (Sfi  miln)  to  Dover  (71 
miles).  The  principal  communication  between  London  and 
the  Continent  is  by  this  road.  The  Hytbe  road  branches 
eS  tnm  tbe  Dover  road  at  New  Cross,  and  runs  south-east 
through  Eltbam,  Famingham,  and  Wrotham,  to  Maid- 
atone  (34i  miles) ;  and  from  thence  by  Lenham  (44  miles) 
Charing,  and  Ashford  <53  miles),  to  Hythe  (63  miles). 
The  Hastings  road  branches  off  from  tbe  Hythe  and  Maid- 
stone road  more  than  a  mile  beyond  New  Ooss,  and  diverg- 
ing more  towards  the  south,  passes  through  Bromley, 
Seven  Oaks  (24  milesX  and  Tonbridge  (30  miles) ;  at  Lam* 
berhurst  (40  miles) ;  it  crosses  a  projecting  angle  of  Sussex, 
and  finally  quits  Kent  for  Sussex  near  Flimwell  (4i  miles). 
The  road  travelled  by  tbe  Hastings  mail  diverges  from  this 
road  at  Tonbridge,  and  passes  through  Tonbridge  Welb  (36 
miles  from  London).  The  road  to  Rebranches  off  from  the 
principal  Hastings  road  just  beftffe  it  quits  Kent,  and  passes 
Uuough  Hawkhunt  and  Newenden  (S3  miles),  where  it 
crooaes  tbe  Rother  into  Sussex.  Tba  reads  to  Margate  and 
Ramsgate,  and  to  Sandwich  and  Deal,  branch  off  from  tbe 
Dover  road  at  Cuiterbury,  and  a  branch  from  the  Hastings 
road  near  Lamberhurst  leads  to  Oanbrook  and  Tenterden, 
in  the  Weald,  and  to  New  Romney  near  the  sea.  A  rail- 
road from  London  to  Dover  is  in  progress.  It  is  to  brandi 
off  from  \he  Brighton  railroad  about  iO  miles  from  LoiKlon, 
and  to  pass  by  Tunbridge,  and  from  thence  ,  in  a  tolerably 
direct  Una  by  Ashford  to  Folkestone.  From  Folhcstons 
it  will  pass  by  a  road  along  the  face  of  tbe  cliffit  and  by  a 
tunnel  through  Shakspeare*s  Cliff  to  tbe  town  of  Dover. 

Agriculture. — ^The  climate  of  Kent  is  in  general  mild 
and  geniaL  The  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
exposes  It  to  occasional  nortb-^t  winds,  which  chill  the 
air,  but  thev  carry  off  the  sunerfloous  moisture  of  the  soil ; 
and  some  of  the  most  fortile  spots  are  ni  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
whirth  lies  at  its  nortb-eastem  extremity,  and  in  tbe  adjacent 
parts.  The  soil  of  this  county  may  he  divided  into  tbe 
gravel,  chalk,,aod  clay,  which  procUtce,  where  they  mix  in 
due  proportions,  an  extremely  fertile  loam.  The  alluvial 
soils  along  the  Thames  and  Midway,  and  in  Romney 
Marsh,  produoe  s«ne  of  the  richest  maidi  pastures  in  the 
kingdom. 

A  ridge  of  hills  composed  of  ragstone  traverses  the  county 
from  west  to  east,  along  which  there  are  some  very  fei 
tile  clays,  which,  with  moderate  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, are  highly  productive.  The  chalk,  which  lies  chiefly 
to  the  north  of  these,  rises  into  hills  between  Oantwburv 
and  Dover,  when  then  ate  wnAi^^M9>!^^&:M^<@M^> 
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but  from  Canterbury  towards  London  it  is  moitly  covered 
hy  a  stiff  clay,  and  only  breuka  out  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  To  the  south  of,  the  ngslone  bills 
are  the  Wealds,  which  contain  some  very  fatile  clays  and 
voodi,  in  vhich  oaks  grow  to  a  great  sin.  The  soil  in  the 
Isle  (^Thanet  is  not  natarally  so  fertile  as  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  consists  mostly 
of  a  thin  light  soil ;  hut  it  baa  been  so  long  improved  by 
careful  eultintion  and  abundant  manuring,  chietly  with 
sea-weed,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  Great  Britain.  The  subsoil  is  everywhere 
a  bard  chalk,  over  which  there  is  in  some  places  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  mixed  with  flinty  pebbles,  not  exceeding 
six  or  eight  inches  in  depth :  in  some  of  the  hollows  the 
soil  is  deeper  and  more  loamy,  and  so  dry  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  ploughed  t^uite  flat  without  any  ridges  or  water- 
furrows.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  all  the 
Isle  of  ThaneL 

Throughout  the  whole  county  the  clay  may  be  said  to 
predominate,  and  the  mode  of  eultivation  generally  adopted 
ts  that  whidi  suits  the  strongest  boiIb.  The  Kentish 
fkrmers  and  yeomen,  though  generaU]{r  rich  and  independ- 
ent, are  not  very  reader  to  introduce  improvements  in  the 
system  by  which  their  forefothers  were  enriched;  and 
uthough  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  annually  raised  in  the 
county,  and  contributes  a  great  portion  of  the  supply  of  the 
London  market,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  produce 
might  be  greatly  increased,  and  raised  at  a  less  expense 
than  it  is  now,  by  adopting  improvements  in  the  tillage  of 
the  land  and  the  implements  in  use.  An  old  Kentish 
ftrmer  mav  perhaps  smile  at  this  assertion,  and,  looking  at 
hii  fine  fields  of  wheat  and  beuis,  defy  any  one  to  cultivate 
the  land  better.  Thia  is  the  vei^  reason  why  improvements 
wUeh  have  been  introduced  m  less  productive  distrieta 
have  made  little  or  no  pnwresa  in  this  county.  In  the 
year  1793»  Mr.  John  Boys,  who  drew  up  the  general  view 
of  ^e  county  of  Kent,  being  himself  a  Kentish  ftrmer, 
mentioned  the  heavy  turn-wrist  plough,  used  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  Kent,  as '  drawn  by  fbur  hones  on  ^e 
tightest  soils,  and  with  six  on  all  the  sttffest  ;*  and  at  this 
day,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  the  old  heavy  turn-wrist 
plough  is  still  used  with  four  horses  in  soils  where  a  good 
plough  of  an  improved  form  would  readily  do  the  same 
work  with  two. 

The  Kentish  turn-wrist  plough  consists  of  a  beam  ten 
<eet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  four  broad,  behind  which  is 
a  foot  five  inches  by  three  and  a  half,  and  three  and  a  half 
fcet  long,  on  the  top  of  whiob  the  handles  are  fixed. 
Through  the  beam,  at  two  ffeet  five  inches  ftom  the  Ibot, 
is  a  sheath  of  oak  seven  inches  wide  and  one  and  a  half 
thick,  which  is  morticed  into  the  chep  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  point  of  the  share  is  twenty-two  inches 
distant  firom  the  beam.  The  chep,  to  which  the  share  is 
fixed,  is  five  feet  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  five  inches 
deep.  The  share  is  of  hammered  iron,  weighs  about  S21b., 
is  twenty  inches  lonjj^,  and  fi-om  four  and  a  half  to  seven 
inches  wide  at  the  point  The  upper  end  of  the  beam  rests 
on  a  carri^  with  two  wheels  three  feet  two  inches  high : 
on  the  axletree  is  a  gallows,  on  which  ts  a  sliding  bolster  to 
let  it  up  and  down.  Through  the  centre  of  the  axle  is  a 
chwp-iron,  to  wbidi  is  fixed  a  strong  chain  called  a  tow. 
This  comes  over  the  beam,  and,  by  lengthening  it.  the  beam 
is  let  out  a  greater  Iwgth  from  the  axle,  and  thus  the 


i:'hnr«  of  llis  tnra-wTUt  Plongli.  1^  point  b  flat,  like  «  ohiMl,  for  >tlB 
e  «y>.  and  with  a  blunt  feinl  fat  stoBy  wiis. 

tough  goes  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  ground ;  by  shortening 
It  tlie  reverse  takes  place. 
We  do  not  mean  to  (baparage  this  pkMgh  fi>r  heavy  smli, 
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nor  doubt  the  necessity  of  its  being  drawn  by  four  honea 
in  some  very  stiff  clays;  but  it  might  be  greaUy  improved, 
and  the  draught  diminished,  so  as  to  save  at  least  one  horae 
in  fi}Qr.  In  clay  soils,  which  are  retentive  of  water,  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  lay  the  land  in  ttitehes  with  deep 
water-ftirrows  Mtween  them;  and  Ibr  this  purpose  the 
Suffolk  or  the  Scotch  ploughs  with  a  fixed  turn-furrow  are 
much  better  adapted  tnan  the  turn- wrist. 

On  the  soils  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  wheat  and  heans 
are  raised  alternately  without  follow  or  intermission,  the 
practice  is  good,  and,  if  effected  at  a  moderate  expense,  is 
not  to  be  found  fault  with.  The  ground  is  well  stirred  and 
amply  manured  for  the  beans,  which  are  drilled  in  rows 
witli  wide  intervals,  and  repeatedly  borse-boed  till  the  crap 
is  too  foir  advanced  to  admit  of  it.  The  returns  cannot  &u 
to  be  good.  The  bean  stubble  is  cleared  of  the  stems  and 
roots  of  the  beans  by  a  plough  with  a  very  broad  than 
which  effects  a  perfect  hoeing  and  leaves  the  surfoce  quite 
dean.  A  deep  ploughing  is  then  given  for  the  wheat.  We 
oannot  su^jest  any  improvement  in  this  praetio^  unless  it 
be  in  the  economy  of  uie  labour.  But  such  soils  are  very 
scarce,  and  much  of  the  Kentish  clays  and  loams  mast  be 
cultivated  with  a  greater  variety  of  crops.  There  is  room 
here  for  improvement,  both  in  the  rotations  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  each  crop  is  raised;  and  the  Kentish 
former  might  find  it  profitable  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods 
which  experience  has  fblly  proved  to  t»e  advantageous  in 
soils  and  situations  not  so  well  adapted  to  them  as  many 
parts  of  Kent  are.  A  journey  through  the  northern  counties 
of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland  would  give  the  young 
Kentish  former  some  useful  hints,  and  would  remove  some 
prejudices  which  impede  his  pn^ress  in  agncultore. 

Besides  the  usual  mips  wfaiim  are  raised  on  ^ood  eUys, 
Kent  produoes  several  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  such  as 
canary  and  radish  seed,  which  grow  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  where  Uiere  an  fow  hec^^ws  to  harbour  birds^ 
which  are  ve^  destructive  to  these  crops.  The  canary 
seed  is  out  in  September,  and  is  left  for  some  time  in  the 
field  until  it  is  fit  to  be  thrashed ;  for  the  seed  adheres  so 
strongly  to  the  husk  that  it  requires  the  influence  of  rain 
and  exposure  to  the  weather  for  some  time  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  envelopment  before  it  can  be  separate ;  and 
it  suffers  very  little  from  this  exposure.  The  produce  is 
from  three  to  five  quarters  per  acre,  and  is  cfai^y  used  to 
food  birds  kept  in  cages,  and  for  this  purpose  is  largely  ex- 
ported. The  offal  is  veiy  good  food  for  horses.  Radish 
seed  is  also  cultivated  in  the  richer  soils  for  the  London 
seedsmen.  It  is  sown  in  drills  and  carefiiUy  boed,  so  as  to 
leave  the  planta  ewhteen  inches  asunder.  The  pods,  when 
ripe,  reanire  to  be  left  long  in  Uie  field  befixe  the  seed  can 
be  thrashed  out  The  iwoduee  is  ftom  eight  to  twenty-^bur 
bushels  per  acre.  The  demand  for  this  seed  is  very  gnat: 
every  garden,  however  small,  has  a  bed  of  radishes,  and  fow 
gardeners  think  it  worth  while  to  save  the  seed. 

Other  seeds  are  likewise  raised  for  the  London  seedsmen, 
such  as  spinach,  cresses,  and  white  mustard.  Kidney  beans 
are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandwich,  and  jHvduce  from  ten  to  twentyhushds 
per  aero. 

Woad  and  madder  were  formerly  more  commonly  enlti- 
vated  m  Kent  than  they  are  now ;  the  foreign,  being  raised 
at  a  less  expense,  have  driven  the  Kentish  out  of  the 
market.  With  a  greater  attention  to  ^e  management  (rif 
these  valuable  crops,  they  might  nt^Mbly  still  ne  raised 
advwQtageousIy ;  but  everything  wnieh  is  dcme  in  Kent  is 
done  in  a  more  expensive  manner  than  in  many  other 
countries ;  a  great  proof  of  the  easy  eireumstances  of  die 
farmers  and  landowners  there. 

There  is  comparatively  a  '^ery  small  proportion  of  grass 
land  in  Kent,  if  we  except  the  sheep  downs  on  ibo  dndk 
hills  and  the  marshes.  The  marshes  produce  most  of 
the  hay  consumed  in  winter.  Romney  Marsh,  which  is 
well  known  for  the  richness  of  its  grass,  contains  about 
44,000  acres;  on  the  borders  of  the  Stour  are  27,000;  and 
along  the  Medway,  Thames,  and  Swale,  about  11,500  more. 
A  great  many  sheep  are  reared  and  fattened  in  these 
marshes.  The  cattle  fed  there  are  only  a  secondary  consi- 
dnation,  sheep  being  found  more  profitable.  The  qnanti^ 
of  sheep  which  the  land  will  keep  varies  from  two  to  five 
per  acre ;  sometimes  the  grass  grows  fhster  than  the  flock 
can  consume,  and  becomes  too  rank,  a  circumstance  vthidi 
is  owing  to  want  of  attentiotv  in-^toeking,  and  is  detxi- 
mental.  Lean  cattle^^.^J^^  it  flow; 
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but  a'eareftil  &rmer  never  allows  bis  marshes  to  be  either 
over  or  under  stocked,  and  keeps  the  grass  close  fed  and  yet 
ibmduit  The  bay  made  in  the  marshes  is  often  stacked 
in  the  marsh  itself,  near  some  shed,  where  the  stock  may 
be  supplied  in  winter. 

There  are  very  few  dairies  of  any  consequ«ice  in 
Kent,  nor  is  aoy  alweae  made,  except  for  domestic  con- 
Bomption. 

Hopft  are  grown  to  a  venr  great  extant  in  tfaii  eotmty ; 
ind,  with  the  exception  of  tnoee  which  are  raised  at  Farn- 
iam  in  Surrey,  are  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  England. 
[Hops.] 

In  that  part  of  Kentwhicfa  is  nearest  to  London  there  are 
many  extensive  gardens ;  and  about  Deptftmd  hundreds  of 
acKs  are  laid  out  in  asparagus  heda.  Great  quantities  of  peas 
are  also  raised  for  the  London  market  on  the  line  of  road  from 
LoBdon  to  Rochester.  Apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries 
ire  raised  in  orchards,  and  the  produce  sent  to  the  London 
market  Cider  is  also  made  in  considouble  quantities.  In 
soDU  places  hops,  apples,  cherries,  and  filberts  may  be  seen 
growing  together  in  the  same  grounds ;  the  proportion  is 
ttOO  iao  hills,  200  Mberts,  and  40  apple  w  pear  trees  per 
we.  Tho  hops  last  twelve  years,  the  fllberta  thirty;  after 
vhich  the  apples  and  pears  require  the  vhole  g^nnd. 
Ibis  is  a  wry  good  arrangement,  by  which  the  land  is  eon- 
dandy  produeing. 

Hw  cultivation  of  the  filberts  is  peculiar  to  Kent,  and 
my  well  managed  there,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maidstone.  They  do  not  requireavenrrich  soil,  but  grow 
veil  in  that  which  is  rocky  and  gravelly.  The  ground  is 
kept  clean  around  the  trees,  which  stand  about  12  feet 
ipart.  They  ore  very  carefully  pruned,  and  one  stem  only 
is  Ifrft  to  branch  out  a  few  inches  above  the  ground ;  the 
branches  are  trained  and  pruned  in  the  shape  of  a  punch- 
bowl, and  are  not  allowed  to  run  above  4  or  5  feet  high : 
ihu  they  will  bear  abundantly,  and  bo  very  profitable. 
Vfaean  the  fllberta  are  gathered,  they  are  laid  to  dry  in  the 
iDD  or  under  a  ahed  exposed  to  the  air.  If  th^  are  well 
iried,U>cy  will  keep  good  for  several  years. 

There  are  still  some  extensive  woods  in  Kent,  but  they 
IK  diminishing  every  year ;  and  the  produce  of  bark  and 
limber  is  much  reduced  f^om  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
kmai  for  hop-poles  has  caused  mora  attention  to  be  paid 
to  underwood ;  and  some  of  the  coppices,  which  aro'  well 
managed,  give  a  sufficient  return  to  prevent  their  being 
gnibbed  up  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  agricultura  of  tliis  county,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  its  present  produc- 
lin  stale,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  many  parte,  it  is 
capable  of  very  great  improvement,  and  that  by  a  little 
^teotioo.  and  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital  in  draining  and 
iiBingwheT«itiaieqaired.BndespeeiaIIyhy  a  meraeeono- 
nieal  apidieatioa  of  agricultural  labour,  both  in  men  and 
bones,  its  produce  might  be  ^[reatly  increased,  and  raised 
at  much  snuller  expense  than  it  is  at  present. 

Arpuionr,  Towtu^  — Kent  has  been  long  divided  into 
in  lathes.  These  divisions,  in  theopinion  of  some  writers, 
take  tbcir  name  from  the  Saxon  se^iSian,  to  assemble ;  they 
bad  fcHinerly  distinct  courts  superior  to  the  hundred  courts ; 
e>cbof  Aem  comprobends  several  hundreds,  and  other 
iiuller  divisions.   The  lathes  are  as  follows 

!•  Sutton-ai-Hone  Lath*  occupies  the  western  extremity 
of  tbecounty.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames, 
(0)  the  west  by  Surrey,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the 
(•K  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  Thames  just 
■bote  Northfleet  to  the  border  of  the  county  near  Penshurst. 
U  comprehends  an  area  of  173,440  aore^  and  had  in 
1831  a  popukUon  of  185^51.  It  includes  the  Ibllowing 
bnndreds 

1.  Axton  (or  Axtane,  or  Ctackstone),  Dartford,  and  Wil- 
iiungtoa;  2.  Blaekheath;  3.  Bromley  and  Beckenham;  4. 
Codiheath ;  5.  Little  and  Lesnes  or  Lessness ;  6.  Roxley ; 
Somaden ;  8.  Westerham  and  Eatonbridge. 

,n.  Agle^ford  Lathe  is  on  the  western  side  conterminous 
nib  Sutton-at'Hone  Lathe ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Thames,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  east  by 
*  tine  drawn  from  the  Medway  at  Raiuham  below  Chat- 
""0,  (outh-east  to  Otterden  near  Charing,  from  thence 
wth-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  HMdcorn,  in  the 
Weald,  from  thence  north-west  along  the  Beult  to  the 
l^iHtion  of  a  stream  flowing  from  the  Teise,  and  from 
Jbs&eesoatlialoDK  that  stream,  and  alongtbe  Teise  to  the 
Stum  tMsder  at  Lamberhtunt.  It  oomprdieiids  an  area  of 
P  C.  Na  811. 


244,150  acres,  and  bad  in  1831  a  population  of  134,176.  It 
is  subdivided  into  the  following  hundreds : — 

9.  Brenchley  and  Horsmonden';  10.  Chatham  and  Gil- 
lina;ham;  11.  Eythorne,  orEyhome;  12.  Hoo-  13.  Lark- 
fleld  or  LaveroeBeld;  14.  Littlefleld ;  15.  Maidstone;  16. 
Shamwell,  or  Sfaarael;  17.  Toltingtrough,  or  ToUingtrow ; 
18.  Twyfbrd;  19.  Washlingstone,  or  Watehlingstone;  20. 
Wrotham ;  beside  the  liberty  of  the  uty  of  Rochester,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Lowy  of  Tonbridge. 

Hasted  adds  to  the  above  West  or  Little  Bamefield  hun- 
dred, containing  part  of  the  parish  of  (Soudhurst,  but  not 
the  church. 

III.  Scray  Lathe  is  on  the  western  side  conterminous 
with  Aylesford  Lathe.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Thames,  ort-  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  east  by  a 
tolerably  regular  line  drawn  from  Sea  Salter  near  Whit- 
stable  to  Aldington  Corner,  six  miles  west  of  Hythe ;  and 
from  thence  by  Orlestone  and  Appledore  to  the  eastern  end' 
of  Oxneylsle.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  260,510  acres, 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  78,973.  It  inclades  the 
fbllowing  hundreds  :— 

21.  Bamfleld(Ea8t);  32.  Barelay,  orBarkW;  23.  BUck- 
boume,  or  Kacetune;  24  Boughton-nnder-Blean,  or  Boo- 
ton;  25.  Calehill ;  26.  Chart  and  Longhridfe;  27.  Cran- 
bnok;  28.  Faversham;  89.  Felborougfa,  orFeleborg;  30. 
Marden;  31.  Milton,  orMiddleton;  32.  Rolvenden;  33. 
Selbrittenden;  34.  Tenterden;  35.  Tepham:  36/^  Wye. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  ts  a  part  of  Milton 
hundred,  but  has  a  constable  of  its  own.  According  to 
Hasted,  Chart  and  I^ngbridge,  Calehill,  Felborough,  and 
Wye  hundreds  have  long  been  detached  from  the  Ukthe  of 
Scray,  and  annexed  to  tiiat  of  Shipway  or  Shepway ;  but 
all  our  other  authorities  give  tbeu  as  being  still  mdu^  in 
Scray. 

IV.  8t.  Auguatine  Lathe  (formerly  called  also  Hedelinth 
Lathe)  is  oonterminous  on  the  west  with  Scray  Lathe.  On 
the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea ;  on  the  south 
it  is  oonterminoas  with  Shepwa)-  Lathe ;  the  boundary  line 
being  drawn  from  the  border  of  Scray  Lathe,  near  the  town 
of  Wye,  to  Swell  near  Dover,  and  from  thence  south  to  the 
sea  at  Hougham,  between  Dover  and  Folkestone.  Its  area 
is  166,760  acres,  and  it  bad  in  1831  a  population  of  103,621. 
It  comprehends  the  following  hundreds : — 

37.  Bewsborough;  38.  Bleangate, or  Blcngate ;  39.  Bridge 
andPetham;  40.  Cornilo:  41.  Downhamford;  42.  Kastry, 
or  Estrege ;  43.  Kinghamford ;  44.  Preston ;  45.  Ringslow, 
or  Tenet,  comprehending  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  46.  West- 
gate;  47.  Whitstable;  48.  Wingham. 

V.  Shepmay  or  Shijncay  Lathe  is  conterminous  on  the 
north  with  St.  Augustine  Lathe,  and  on  the  west  with 
Scray  Lathe  and  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  other  stdei  the  sea.  Its  area  is  1 27,380  acres ;  its 
population  in  1881  was  25,849.  It  contains  the  ihllowing 
hundreds  :— 

49.  Aloesbridge ;  50.  Folkestone ;  51.  Ham;  59.  Hayne, 
orHeane;  53.  Hythe;  54.Langport;  55.  Loningborough  ; 
56.  St.  Martin  Pountney;  57.  Newchurch;  58.  Oxney; 
59.  Stouting;  60.  Street;  61.  Worth;  besides  the  ftaii- 
chise  and  narouy  of  Bircholt,  called  a  hundred  by 
Hasted. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  county  which  have  their 
particular  *  liberties,'  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  magistrates.  They  are  as  follows :— I.  The  county 
of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  in  St.  Augustine  Lathe.  II. 
The  city  of  Rochester,  and— III.  The  borough  of  Maid* 
stone,  both  in  Aylesford  Lathe.  IV.  The  Liberty  of  Rom- 
ney  Manli,  comprehending  the  hundreds  of  Langport,  St 
Martin  Fountn^,  and  Worth,  and  part  of  the  hundreds  of 
Aloesbridge^  Newchurch,  and  Street,  and  of  the  barony  of 
Birchol^  all  in  Shepway  Lathe.  The  Marsh  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  bailiff  end  jurats.  V.  The  Liberty 
of  the  Cinque-Forts,  which  is  partly  in  this  county  and 
partly  in  Sussfflc.  The  part  which  is  in  this  county  com- 
prehends— 1.  Sandwich,  including  the  borough  of  Sand- 
wich ;  the  ville  of  Sarr,  in  the  parish  of  St,  Nicholas,  and 
the  villeof  Ramsgate,.in  the  parish  of  St  Lawrence,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet ;  the  town  and  parish  of  Deal,  the  parish  of 
Walmer,  and  part  of  that  of  Woodnesborough,  near  Sand- 
vrich ;  and  the  parish  of  Fordwich,  near  Canterbury,  all  in 
St  Augnatine  Lathe:  2.  Dover,  including  the  town  of 
Dover,  with  part  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  ^f  Charlton 
and  Hougham,  the  parish  of  RinK8would,>etween  Dover 
and  Deal,  and  the  town  and  pigj|^^  '^m^^^S^ 
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ibe  paruhes  of  Birchington,  St.  Peter's,  and  Wood,  or 
Woodchiircb,  io  Thanet ;  tlm  town  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
Folkestone,  in  Shepway  Lathe ;  and  liie  town  and  part  of 
the  parish  of  Faversham,  in  Scray  LaXhe.  All  these,  except 
Faversham  and  Folkestone,  are  in  St.  Aut^ustine  Lathe :  3. 
Ujthe,  includingthe  town  4nd  parish  of  Hythe,  and  part 
of  the  parish  of  West  Hythe.  in  Sbepvay  Lathe:  4.  New 
Romney,  including  the  town  and  parish  of  New  Romney, 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Old  Romney,  Appledore  (tn  Scray 
lAthe),  Brenzot,  Ivechurch  or  Ivychurcb,  Snargate  and 
part  of  BromliiU,  all  near  Romney,  and,  esicept  Appledore, 
in  Shepway  Lathe :  5.  Rye,  the  liberty  of  which  includes 
in  this  county  tho  town  pf  Tenterden,  in  the  Lathe  of  Scray. 
[CmQiiB-PoETS.j 

The  Liberty  of  Hastings  foraierly  included  in  thu  county 
the  parish  of  Beaksbouri],  near  panterbury  (St.  Augusttno 
Lathe),  and  the  hamlet  or  ville  of  Grange,  or  Grencli,  in 
Gillingham  parish,  near  Chatham,  in  Aylesfprd  Lathe:  but 
these  were  separated  from  it  by  the  statute  51  Geo.  III.,  c. 
36. 

Several  other  places,  though  not  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  magistrates,  are  not  under  the  Qonstable?  of 
the  hundred,  but  nave  Constables  of  their  own* 

There  are  in  the  county  two  pities.  Canterbuiy  and  Ro- 
chester ;  the  Cinque-ports  of  Dover,  Hythe,  New  Romney, 
and  Sandwich;  the  parliamentary  bopugba  of  Greenwich 
(including  Deptford  arid  Woolwich).  Chathain  Mnid- 
stone,  and  eighteen  other  market-tqwns,  v^x.  ^sXifoid, 
Bromley,  Cranbroqk,  Dartford,  Deal,  Favershani,  Folke- 
stone, Gravescnd,  tydd,  Margate,  Milton,  Ramsgate,  Seven- 
oaks,  Slieerncss,  Sittingbounie  (held  monthly^  jciitcrdcn, 
TonbridgcorTunbridge,  andWesterham.  There  is  a  market 
held  at  long  intervals  at  Elehnni,  or  Elham,  on  the  t^sser 
Stour,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  ;  and 
(here  were  formerly  markets  at  Aylesfor^,  St.  Mary  Cray, 
£ltham,Goudburst,Lenham,  Town  Mailing.  Queenborough, 
Smarden,  Wrotham,  and  Wye.  Of  some  of  these  places  an 
account  is  given  elsewhere.  [At hfobo  ;  ^YLKsroao ;  Can- 
TBasuHY ;  Chatuah  ;  Deal  ;  Dover;  Ga&Knwicp  (under 
which  Deptford  is  included);  Maiostonk;  Margate; 
Ramsoatk;  Rocbbstek;  Sandwich;  Sbeekness;  Wool- 
wich.]   The  others  we  shall  notice  here. 

Hythe  is  locally  in  Hythe  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  Shepway, 
65  miles  from  London.  It  is  called  in  antient  records  Hethe, 
and  in  Dumesday  Hede,  from  the  Saxon  bj-6,  a  haven.  This 
town  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  decay  of  West 
Hythe  and  Lympne,  or  Linine  (the  Portus  Lemanis  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary),  which  are  now  both  inland.  It  was 
early  a  place  of  importance,  being  one  of  the  Cinque-Ports, 
and  having  once  had,  according  to  Leland.  a  fair  abbey  and 
four  parish  churches.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  experienced  such  heavy  calamities, 
pestilence,  conflagration,  and  shipwreck*  that  they  conteu' 
plated  abandoning  the  place ;  but  the  king  hythe  grant  of 
a  liberal  charter  inducied  them  to  remain.  The  parish  of 
3t.  Leonard,  Hythci  whicii  coincides  with  the  Cinque-Port, 
contains  86D  acres,  and  had  io  1631  a  population  of  3287, 
of  which  scarcely  any  part  was  agricultural.  The  town, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  or  cliff,  about  half  tl  mile 
from  the  shore,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  parallel 
to  the  sea,  with  some  smaller  ones  branching  from  it,  or 
parallel  to  it.  The  townhall  and  market-place  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  church  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
above  the  town;  it  is  a  cross  church,  very  antient,  with  a 
west  tower.  Some  of  the  western  part  of  the  church  is  of 
Norman  architecture:  the  eastern  part  is  early  English,  of 
remarkably  sood  design  and  execution ;  th^  part  of  the 
church  has  bold  buttresses,  and  under  it  a  remark^^  fine 
BToiiied  crypt  There  are*two  hospitals,  ox  almshouses,  in 
Hythe,  of  antient  foundation.  There  are  barracks  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  a  smiill  theatre,  and  a  public  library  and 
reading-room.  Themaiket  is  on  Saturday.  Th^  corporation 
of  Hytne,  underthe  Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  four 
aldermen  or  jurats,  and  twelve  councillors.  Hythe  for- 
merly returned  two  members  to  parliament,  by  (be  Reform 
Act  It  sends  only  one.  Th9  parliaroeulary  traro^gh  includes 
the  municipal  borough,  the  Liberty  of  Uie  town  of  Folke- 
stone, and  the  parishes  of  West  Hythe.  Saltwoc^  Cheriton, 
and  Folkestone,  and  part  of  that  of  Newington.  These 
limits  include  the  watering-place  of  Saiulgato.  Th^  living 
of  Hythe  is  a  perpetual  curacy  united  wuh  the  Nclo^y  of 
'^altwood;  tlieir  joint  annual  value  is  784/,,  with  »  (tlelw- 
hou^ ,  they  an  in  the  diocese  of  Cmterbuvri  but  exempt 


from  the  archdeacon's  asitation.  There  wan  in  1BS3  in 
the  parish  ten  day-schools  with  197  children ;  two  day  and 
Sunday  national  scbools  with  238  children,  and  two  Sun- 
day-schools with  137  children. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Hvthe  are  the  ruins  of  Baltwood 
castle ;  the  outer  walk,  wfaiui  arepartly  remainint^  oniloso 
an  elliptical  area  of  three  acres.  These  walls  were  stmgtfa- 
ened  by  several  square  or  circular  towers,  now  much  dua- 
pidate4-  The  kfwp,  or  gate-house,  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebui]t  bv  poiirtenay,  atchbisbop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  tim^  of  Richard  II.,  is  now  occupied  as  a  &rm-bouse. 

New  Romney,  in  the  lathe  of  Shepway,  is  situated  near 
the  sea*  in  Romney  M^rsh.  and  is  70  miles  from  Lnndim. 

The  n^e  ap^i^ars  to  b^  of  Saxon  origin.  The  etymology 
given  by  }<ye  ^  Rumen  ea,  ftom  Riune,  wide,  spreading, 
q.d.  the  spreading  water  or  marsh.   Bethapa  it  may  be  from 
Rumea-eze,  *  the  island  in  the  flat  or  marsh,'  a  spot  suffi- 
ciently elevated  from  the  surrounding  marsh  to  be  dry 
bfing  termed  an  island,  or  '  ey,'  by  the  Saxons.  New 
Roipney  appear*  to  have  risen  before  the  lime  of  Bdward 
the  Coqfessor,  from  the  decay  of  Old  Romney  (more  inland), 
the  haven  of  which      deserted  by  the  sea.  The  haven  of 
New  Romney  being  cotnmodious  and  well  frequented,  the 
town  became  important,  and  was  made  one  of  the  cinquc- 
ports,  perhaps  in  the  place  of  Old  Romney,  which,  with 
Lydd,  Denge  Marsh  (extending  to  Denge  Nsbs),  and  Os- 
wardestope,  wera  added  to  it  as  subordinate  members.  But 
the  Roiher.  which  then  entered  the  sea  at  this  place  and 
formed  its  harbour,  having  forsaken  its  channel  (in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.),  the  harbour  was  choked  up  with  beach, 
and  the  town  went  to  decay.    In  its  flourishing  time  it 
said  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  to  have 
had  five  parish  churches,  as  well  as  a  priory  and  an  hos^tal, 
of  both  which  there  are  some  remains.   At  present  it  n  an 
insignificant  place,  built  on  a  soil  of  gravel  and  sand, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country.  It  consists 
chiefly  <^  one  wide  well-paved  street,  with  a  market-bouse 
smd  a  hall,  or  brotherhood-house,  m  which  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commons  of  tho  Cinque-Pnta  frequently  hold 
their  sittings.   There  is  a  weekly  market  and  one  yearly 
fair.   The  parish  comprehends  2320  acres,  and  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  963.    The  ehutch  is  a  very  antient 
and  hanasome  building   The  lower  part  of  the  tower  and 
part  of  the  nave  are  of  Norman  architecture  and  of  good 
composition ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  early  Eng- 
lish, and  the  -  remaining  part  chiefly  of  decorated  English 
cbaracter,  with  large  and  fine  windows.    The  living  is  :i 
vicarage  in  the  diooese  of  Canterbury,  exempt  frvm  tliL- 
archdeacou's  visitation,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  16  W., 
with  a  glebe-house  not  fit  for  lastdanca,  in  the  gift  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

There  wer<^  in  1828,  two  infcnt  or  dame  schools,  with 
26  scholars,  two  day-schoob  with  AO  scholars,  and  one  natranal 
day  and  Sunday  school  with  1 42  children.  Up  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  Romney  returned  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  House  of  Commons ;  those,  like  tlie  other 
members  fbr  the  Cinque-Ports,  were  styled  *  bartms.*  Tfae 
first  return  of  members  from  the  town  was  in  the  r^n  d 
Edward  I.  It  was  disfranc^uMd  by  the  Reform  Aot ;  and 
is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  Bast  Kent. 

At  the  village  of  Dymchurch,  about  four  miles  north-east 
of  New  Romney,  along  the  shore  of  Romney  Marsh,  is  a 
sea-wall  or  embarkment  of  earth  more  than  three  miles  in 
length,  by  which  the  marsh  is  preserved  from  the  inundation 
of  the  saa.  It  is  called  Dymchurch  wall.  Its  perpendicular 
height  varies  from  fifteen  to  tvren^  feet  above  the  genenl 
level  of  the  marshes :  at  the  side  next  the  sea  it  has  a  dope 
of  a  hundred  yards:  thewidthof  tho  top  varies  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  There  are  sluices  through  it  for  draining 
the  marshes.  Old  Romney,  from  the  decay  of  which  New 
Romney  arose,  is  now  a  mere  village  with  a  population  of 
113  persona. 

Bromley  is  in  Bromley  and  Beckenham  hundred,  in  the 
lathe  of  Button  at  Hone,  and  near  the  Ravensboume  River, 
10  miles  from  London  Bridge.  Bromley  parish  contain:: 
4630  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  poputaticm  of  4002.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  oaa  street,  with  neat  well- 
built  houses,  and  having  a  market-house  in  the  middle  ot 
the  town  supported  on  wooden  pillars.  The  church  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Dr.  Zachaiy 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rodiester,  and  several  others.  The  bishop 
of  Rochestecs  palace  at  Bcomlej^a  a  plain  tetck  maosioD, 
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i^nng; '  St  BUum's  well,'  of  some  repute.  There  is  a  well- 
eodowed  hospital  or  'College,'  founded  in  1666  fbr  clergjr- 
aea's  widow^  and  lince  much  enlai^ed :  there  are  no* 
for^  Tidovs  in  the  ettablishment.  The  buildinn  surround 
two  quadrangular  courti:  there  is  a  chapel,  and  a  chaplain 
■  attached  to  the  foundation.  There  Are  some  dissrating 
■Mting-honses.  There  is  a  market  ou  Thnrsdi^,  at  irtiich, 
00  the  third  Thursday  in  each  nwnth,  much  buaitteis  is 
done  in  rattle ;  there  are  alao  two  cattle  ftirs.  The  living 
of  Bromlef  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Rfxiheater,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  the  cathedral  of  that  see :  its  dear  yearly  value  is 
ISOJ^  There  were  in  Bromley,  in  1833.  two  day  and  Sun- 
day national-sphools,  one  with  100  boys,  and  another  with 
90  girb ;  1  &  children  of  each  sex  were  clothed  fSmm  an  an- 
lient  endowment.  Bromley  is  One  of  the  polling-places  tat 
the  western  division  of  Ihe  county  of  Kent. 

Oanbrook,  the  principal  town  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  is 
in  the  hundred  of  Cranbrook  in  the  lathe  of  Soray,  48  miles 
from  London  Bridge.  The  parish  comprehends  10,460  acres, 
udfaadin  1S31  apopulationof  3844,  about  half  agricultural. 
The  town  of  Cranbrook  is  irr^iularly  built.  The.  church  is 
a  large  and  handsome  edifies  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
vith  good  buttresses  uid  fine  windows;  it  is  advantageously 
situated  on  a  small  eminenea  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Cranbrook 
wu  once  the  centre  of  the  clothing  trade  introduced  by 
the  Flemings,  whom  the  policy  of  Edward  III.  induced  to 
settle  in  this  country.  Since  the  removal  of  this  branch  of 
industry  to  the  north  and  west  if  England,  Cranbrook  has 
been  a  mart  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, especially  hops.  The  market,  which  is  now  held  on 
Wednesday,  is  chietly  for  corn  and  hops ;  every  fortnight 
ihere  is  a  cattle-market.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  annual 
nloeof  163/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833, 
eleven day-sehoola (twoofthem endowed)  with  299  scholars; 
ud  ax  Simday-scIuHda  with  449  children.  In  the  parish 
or  Cranbrook  are  the  ruins  of  Sissinghnrst,  a  fine  mansion 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Baker  fiimily.  From  havini; 
been  used  as  a  French  prison  during  one  of  the  wars  of  the 
last  century,  it  acquired  the  inappropriate  name  of  Sissing- 
hurtt  C^tle.  In  the  hamlet  of  Milkbouse  Street,  in  this 
pimb,  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Cranbrook  is  one  of  the  polling  stations 
lir  the  western  division  of  the  county. 

Dartford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Axlon,  Dartford.  and  Wil- 
taington,  in  the  lathe  of  Rutton-at-Hone.  It  is  on  the  river 
Dirent,  from  which  it  gets  its  name  (in  Saxon  Darentford, 
in  Domesday  Tarenteford),  about  three  miles  from  its 
junctbo  with  the  Thames,  15  miles  from  London  Bridge 
on  the  road  to  Dover.  The  great  insurrection  under  Wat 
Tyler,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  broke  out  here.  The 
paiiih  eontaina  41A0  aerei^  and  h«d,  in  ISSl.  a  population 
of  47IS,  about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a 
■wow  valley,  and  the  principal  street  a  on  the  line  of  the 
Dover  road.  The  church  is  near  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
eloie  to  the  bridge  over  the  Darent.  The  antient  burying- 
nd  is  at  some  distance  eastward  from  the  chnrch,  on  a 
Thich  overlooks  the  town ;  a  new  burial-ground  was 
'^iuecrated  a  few  years  since.  There  are  several  dissenting 
pUcei  of  worship.  The  trade  of  Dartford  is  considerable : 
there  are  cbalk-pits  near  the  town,  and  com,  oil,  powder, 
>t>d  paper  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  river  Darent , 
>ho  a  large  iron  foundry  and  manufactory  of  machinery. 

The  first  papermill  erected  in  this  country  was  at  Dart- 
fM;  it  was  built  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  a  German,  who 
ntndnced  the  manufoeture,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
inseai  powder-mills :  the  fiiat  mill  estabUsbed  in  England 
t»  rolling  and  slitting  iron  was  alao  near  Dartfiird.  Barges 
riQin  the  Thames  come  up  to  the  wharf  below  the  town. 
The  market  ia  on  Saturday ;  and  there  is  a  yearly  foir.  The 
in  oom  ia  considerable.  The  living  of  Dartford  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  of 
llu  eloar  yearly  value  of  5342.  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
*ve,  in  1833,  nine  day-schools  with  311  children;  one  of  | 
'ixee,  with  80  scholars,  ia  endowed :  there  were  two  day  and 
Sunday  natiooal  schools  with  about  200  obildcen ;  and  three 
BttndayHichoolB  with  166  children. 
Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery,  founded  jlix 
by  Edward  III.,  for  Augustine  nuns,  but  afterwards 
wnpied  by  Dominican  nuns.  At  the  dissolution  the  prioress 
■MimMof  the  nuva  ware  of  some  of  the  beat  and  BMMrt 


antient  fkmilies  of  the  eountt.  the  revenues  were  thM 
400J;  6t.  gross,  or  380/.  9t.  O^a.  clear.  The  buildings  word 
occupied  by  Henry  VIII.,  arid,  during  hof  progrhss  in  Kent, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  royd  residence.  The  present 
remains  are  of  brick  and  consist  of  a  large  embattled  gate- 
way, with  some  adjacent  buildioM)  now  occupied  as  a  mrttt- 
heuse:  the  gatdeos  and  orebnds  oeenpled  twdve  acres, 
and  were  (utronnded  by  a  stone  mil  yet  entire.  Ihere  is 
ah  almshouaa  af  Dartford;  fiitmeily  an  hospital  for  lepen. 

Faversham  it  yoPiWj  situate  In  the  hundred  of  Faver 
sham  in  thfe  latl  e  of  ^ray,  but  has  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
being  a  metnber  of  Dover,  one  of  the  Cinque-Ports.  It  is 
on  a  stream  running  into  the  East  Swale,  and  just  to  the 
left  of  the  road  to  I}over,  47  miles  from  London  Bridge.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  before  the  time 
of  Stephen,  who  built  and  endowed  here  an  abbey  for 
Cluniao  monks,  in  which  himself,  his  queen  Matilda,  aiid  his 
eldest  son  Eustace  of  Boulogne  were  buried.  This  abbey 
was  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order:  its  revenue  was  353/.  lit.  2d.  gross,  or  286/. 
I'it.  6^d.  clear.  Some  portions  of  the  outer  walls  remain. 
At  the  dissolution  the  remainaof  King  Ste^ien  wore  thrown 
into  the  river,  for  the  sake  of  the  leaden  oomn  in  which  they 
were  contained. 

The  parish  of  Faversham  comprehends  8270  acres,  and 
had  in  1831  a  population  of  4429,  less  thftn  one-tenth  agri 
cultural.  The  population  of  the  adjacfent  parish  of  Preston, 
a  villagewhich  joins  Faversham  town,  was  at  the  same  time 
675.  The  town,  which  has  been  much  improved  in  the  last 
half  century,  consists  principally  of  fblir  streets  forming  an 
irregular  cross,  and  having  the  guildhall  and  market-place 
in  the  centre.  The  church,  which  is  a  lai^  cruciform 
structure  of  ttint,  has  some  portions  in  the  decorated  Eng- 
lish style;  other  portions  are  of  later  date.  There  is  a 
light  tower  at  the  west  end,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  and 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire.  There  are  an  assembly- 
room  and  a  theatre.  Favershun  is  a  port,  and  haa  an  excise- 
oflSee  and  otutom-homn.  The  creek  or  arm  of  the  Swale  on 
whidi  the  town  stands  ia  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons, 
several  coasting  vessels  belong  to  the  port  Goals  from  the 
North  of  England  and  timber  from  the  Baltic  are  imported. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  agricultural  produce,  corn,  hops, 
fruit,  and  wool,  which  are  sent  to  London  by  hoys.  There 
is  no  manufacture  now  except  of  gunpowder  and  cement 
on  a  small  scale.  The  oyster  fishery,  which  is  an  important 
iKsnch  of  industry,  employs  about  250  adult  males.  The 
oyster  fishehnen  and  dredgennen  form  an  incorpofated  com- 
pany. The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
there  are  a  monthly  cattle-market  and  an  annual  foir.  The 
council  of  the  borough  of  Faverdham,  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Aet.  consista  of  four  aldermen  or  jurats  and  twelve 
councillors.  The  living  is  a  viearage  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  342/., 
with  a  f^ebe-honse.  There  were  in  1833  a  well  endowed 
grammar-sehuolt  with  12  seholars;  a  national  school  with 
185  children;  and  twenty-one  other  day-schools,  with  640 
children;  two  boilrdihg-scbools  with  105  children;  and 
three  Sunday-schools  with  452  children.  There  are  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses. 

Folkestone  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Folkestone  in 
Shepway  lathe,  70  miles  fi*om  London,  but  has  semrate 

i'  urisdiction,  being  a  member  of  the  Cinque-Port  of  Dover, 
t  was  early  a  place  of  some  importance :  the  Romans  had  a 
tower  here  on  a  high  hill,  of  the  earth-works  or  entrench- 
ments of  which  there  are  yet  some  remains.  By  the  Saxons 
it  was  called  Folcestane ;  in  Domesday,  Fulchestan.  There 
was  a  motmstery,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
during  or  before  the  time  of  Atbelstan.  There  was  also  a 
castle  built  by  the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent;  and  rebuilt  by  the 
Normans,  which  has'been  in  later  times  nearly  all  destroyed, 
with  the  cliff  oit  which  it  stood,  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  All  that  remaina  li  a  small  Jiart  of  the  wall  near  the 
church. 

The  parish  of  Folkestone  comprehends  in  all  4360  acres, 
of  whicli  680  are  in  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  town- 
tbe  population  in  1831  consisted  of  4296  pe  sons,  of  wbom 
3638  were  in  the  town.  Fdkestone  is  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  English  Channel,  partly  in  a  hollow  between  two 
clitSi,  and  partly  on  the  west  cliff.  The  streets  are  narrow 
steep,  and  indifferently  paved.  The  harbour,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  shingle,  is  not  capable  of  affording  anchor- 
age to  many  vesaels.  Many  boats  belong^^a  it,  which  are 
engaged  in  the  mackerel  and  h^i^^lf^i^^^J^^ 
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vhioh  stands  at  tb«  west  end  of  the  town,  is  a  cross  chunh 
of  early  English  chanuiter,  having  a  tower  in  the  centre 
supported  by  strong  piers.  The  western  end  was  partly 
blown  down  by  a  hurricane  in  December,  170S,  and  when 
rebuilt  the  dimensions  were  contracted.  There  aca  three 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  was  a  Benedictine 
priory  at  Folkestone  originally  alien,  but  aftenrardi  made 
denixen.  A.  gateway  in  the  wall  and  some  part  of  the 
fbundaliotts  are  all  thilt  remain  of  this  building.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  dull :  fishing  and  smuggling  are  both  on  the 
decline.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  is  one 
yearly  fair.  The  council  uncUir  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
consists  of  four  aldermen  or  jurats  and  twelve  councillors. 
The  market-house  and  the  guildhall  have  been  lately 
rebuilt  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  diocese 
and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
ofl85^.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with  60 
children;  twelve  dame-schools, with  251  scholars;  six  day 
or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  242  children ;  and  four 
Sunday-schools,  n  IlU  491  children.  Dr.  William  Harvey 
was  horn  at  Folkestone. 

Folkestone  was  by  the  Reform  Act  made  part  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe. 

The  village  of  Sanc^^te,  which  is  partly  in  Folkestone 
parish,  is  a  place  of  some  resort  as  a  bathing-place.  There 
u  a  castle  at  Sandga.te.  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  probably  on 
the  site  of  a  more  antient  one. 

Gravesend  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  locally  in 
the  hundred  of  Toltingtrough,  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford, 
22  miles  from  London  Bridge  through  Dertford.  The 
western  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Gravesend,  the 
eastern  in  that  of  Milton.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
Gravesend  was  burned,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  carried 
into  captivity  by  a  squadron  of  French  galleys.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  two  platforms  were  raised  tor  the  protec- 
tion of  the  town,  and  a  bk>ckhouse  at  Tilboxy,  in  Essex,  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  parish  of  Gravesend  comprehends  630  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  183Uof  A097;  Milton  contains  6S0  acres, 
with  a  population  of  4348:  making  twether  12B0  acres, 
with  a  population  of  9445.  Gravesend  has  of  late  years 
become  a  great  place  of  resort  for  visitors  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved :  tlie  old 
town  is  however  still  mean  and  irregular.  Two  piers 
have  been  erected  for  landing  passengers,  and  a  convenient 
bathing-house  for  visitors.  There  are  a  library,  concert- 
room,  theatre,  and  gardens.  The  country  round  Gravesend 
is  pleasant,  and  the  view  from  the  Windmill  Hill,  above 
the  town,  extensive.  Thi  church,  which  is  near  thecentre 
of  the  town,  is  a  neat  spa  nous  brick  building :  there  are  a 
(^apel  of  ease  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worriiip. 
Hilton  dinreh  is  near  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

Formerly  vessels  siting  from  the  port  of  London  were 
obliged  to  stop  at  Gravesend  to  take  their  clearances.  Out- 
ward-bound Indiamen  still  take  in  fresh  nrovisiona  here: 
seamen  going  out  provide  themselves  with  uopg.  There  are 
considerable  lime-works  and  brick-fields  about  the  town, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  occupied 
by  market-gardeners,  who  raise  vegetables,  especially  aspa- 
ragus, for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets.  Many 
vessels  are  employed  in  fishing ;  and  some  rope-making 
and  ship-building  are  carried  on.  The  resort  of  visitors  from 
the  metropolis  to  Gravesend  during  the  summer  season  is 
very  grea^  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  steam-boat  conveyance 
and  its  coQv3nient  distance  from  London.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  former  for  corn.  The 
tmatH  which  unites  the  Medvay  and  the  Ttiames  enters 
the  latter  near  Gravesend.  This  town  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  West  Kent.  There  is  a  fi»rt  at  Gravesend, 
mounting  sixteenguna. 

The  living  of  GravaMnd  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  307/. ;  that  of  Milton  a  rectoiy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  359^.;  both  of  them  are  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Rochester. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  perishes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton 
were  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  borough  was  divided  into  two  wards :  it 
has  6  jurats  or  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  There  were, 
in  1833,  in  the  two  parishes,  two  infant  or  dame  schools, 
with  74  children ;  two  national  schools,  with  180  children ; 
one  endowed  day-school,  with  34  children ;  seventeen  other 
day-schools,  with  449  ehildren ;  seven  boarding-schools.  viCh 
165  children ;  ud  fear  Sunday-schools^  with  559  ^Idnm. 


I^dd,  or  lid,  is  iu  the  hundred  of  Langport,  in  the  latba 
of  Shepway.  The  hundred  is  one  of  those  included  in  the 
liberty  of  Romney  Marsh ;  hut  Lydd  is  a  corpcnute  town, 
and  a  member  of  the  cinque-port  of  New  Romney,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  three  miles.  The  name  is  vtittm 
in  antient  reouds  Hlyda,  and  is  supposed  to  he  a  oonuptkm 
of  the  Latin  Uttutf  *  a  shores*  a  name  correqionding  to 
its  situation.  It  is  upon  the  tongue  of  land,  the  tmninatiaii 
of  which  is  Denge  Ness,  about  two  miles  from  the  eea ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  sea  onee  came  nearer  to  it  Tbe 
parish  comprehends  11,660  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  1367,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agricultural.  The 
town  consists  of  houses  irregularly  built  on  an  open  flat, 
and  from  its  being  quite  out  of  any  thoroughfare,  and  from 
the  decline  of  the  contraband  trade,  by  which  it  was  fw- 
merly  supported,  it  is  a  dull  decayed  place.  The  church  is  a 
large  building,  with  a  fine  tower  m  the  perpendicular  s^le, 
and  crocketted  pinnacles.  The  market  is  on  Thursday:  the 
chief  employment  of  the  townsmen  is  in  fishing.  The  cor- 
poration,  whioh  is  eft  untouched  bv  tbe  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  consists  of  a  baiUfl^,  Jurats,  and  freemen.  The  bi^iJf 
and  jurats  are  justie«  u  tbe  borough,  whioh  is  oo-exten- 
sive  with  the  parish.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
dioeese  of  Canterbury,  exempt  from  the  arcfad^con's  visi- 
tation, of  the  elear  yearly  value  of  1 247i.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  was,  in  1 833,  only  one  school  in  the  parish,  a  national 
school,  of  1 16  children,'  with  a  lending  library  attached. 

On  the  point  of  Denge  Ness  is  a  lighthouse  1 10  feet 
fai^h,  and  a  small  fort.  There  is  a  aiding  of  fresh  water  on 
this  point,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  tide. 

Milton,  sometimes  distinguished  as  Milton-next-Sitting- 
boume,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Milton  and  in  the  lathe  oi 
Scray,  on  a  creek  or  ann  of  the  Swale,  39^  miles  from 
London. 

This  town  was  a  demesne  of  the  Saxon  kings,  who  are 
said  to  have  had  a  palace  in  the  nei^hbouriiood.  In  the 
struggle  of  the  Danish  chieftain  Hastings  with  Alfred  the 
Gresi,  the  I^nes  formed  an  encampment  here,  Ihs  remains 

of  which  yet  exist,  under  the  name  of  Castle  Rough,  from 
its  being  overgrown  with  trees  and  underwood.  The  toim 
was  burned  by  Earl  Godwin  during  his  quarrel  with  Edward 
the  Confessor,  but  rose  to  importance  again  in  tbe  time  of 
the  Conqueror.  The  parish  com[mhends  2340  acres,  and 
had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2233,  of  which  about  an  eighth 
is  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  creek,  and  is  ill  built.  The  business  of  the 
place  arises  from  its  oyster  fishery,  and  from  its  being  the 
port  of  communication  with  London  for  the  surrounding 
agricultural  district.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  town  is  the 
antient  court-house  for  holding  the  manor  courts  and  public 
meetings,  with  the  town  gaol  beneath.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  is  me  yearly  ftir.  Mudi  com  is 
shipped  here.  The  chureh,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  is  ohiefly  in  the  decorated  Ei^Ush  style ;  it  is  large 
and  handsome,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end. 
Hie  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dioeese  and  archdeaconry  of 
Ganterbuiy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  SS6^  with  a  glebe- 
house. 

Thero  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  seven  infant  or  dame 
schools,  containing  140  children;  three  day-schools,  with 
163  children;  one  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  vrith 
150  children,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  and  one 
Sunday-school,  with  152  cnildreo. 

Sevenoaks,  in  the  hundred  of  Codsheath  and  the  lathe 
of  Sutton-at-Hone,  is  on  the  Hastings  road,  24  miles  from 
London.  This  town,  called  in  an  antient  dooument  Seovan- 
acca,  received  its  name  from  seven  oak  trees  which  once 
occupied  the  eminence  on  whieh  the  town  stands.  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  6790  acres  (of  which  1910 
are  in  the  liberty  of  Riverhead,  and  3210  in  the  Weald 
liberty),  with  a  population  of  4709 ;  about  one-third  agri- 
cultural. The  town  is  situated  on  the  northern  httiw  of 
tbe  chalk  marl  and  greensand  range  of  highlands,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  district  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  a  number  of  good  houses.  The  ehurdi 
is  spacious  and  elegant,  and,  from  its  situation  on  an  emi- 
nence, forms  a  conspicuous  object ;  it  is  chiefly  in  tbe  per- 
pendicular style.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  the  grammar- 
school,  which  has  a  good  endowment '  there  is  also  a  lai^ 
range  of  almshouses;  both  these  in^tutions  owe  their 
origin  to  Sir  William  de  Sevenoke^  a  foundling  brouriit 
up  by  some  «haritahle[:i^f|r^t^<th^^^ft^  whiehlw 
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took  hi*  name.  Tliere  are  two  other  well  endowed  schools, 
ftunded  I-adj  Margaret  Boswell,  with  a  handsome 
rhool-bouse  lately  rebuilt  The  maiket-house  is  an  old 
IniUing,  in  which  the  county  assizes  were  held  frequently 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  occasionally  since.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  com :  there  is  a  monthly 
dttle- market;  andalso  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  silk- 
mills  in  the  nei^bourbood.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  and 
sineeure  raetory,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
^abop  of  Gantarboiy,  ai  the  dear  yearly  value  of  935^ 
viA  a  glebe-house. 

Near  Sevenoaki  is  Knowle  Phrk,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
nnnouth. 

There  vers,  in  1833,  in  Sir  William  de  Savenoke's  gram- 
iiiir«ebool31boys(M  onthe  foundation  in  LadyBosvell's 
Kthools,  SIS  chUdren  of  both  sexes;  and  in  thirteen  other 
dif  or  boarding  and  day-schools,  408  ehildrea.  Iliere  were 
£>ar  Sunday-schools,  with  397  ehildmi,  three  of  them  with 
lending  libraries  attached. 

Kttingbouma  is  in  the  hundred  of  Milton  and  the  lathe 
of  8cny,  40  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to  Canterbury. 
Tlie  parish  contains  1260  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
htioQ  of  2182,  about  one-eighth  agricultural.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  main  street.  There  are  some  good  inns,  and 
the  prospoi^  of  the  place  depends  in  a  great  d^^  on  the 
passage  of  travellws  between  London  and  Ibver.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  edifice,  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  and  the 'external  walls,  since  a.d.  1762,  when  it 
taj  accidentally  burnt.  It  baa  some  curious  windows  of  de- 
eonted  character,  and  some  fine  ones  of  perpendicular  date. 
QueeD  Elisabeth  granted,  in  two  successive  charters,  a 
veekly market  and  two  fairs-  she  also  incorporated  the 
toffii,  and  granted  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
jnrliament  Communication  with  London  is  maintained 
by  hoys  from  a  quay  on  Milton  creek  in  this  parish.  Tlie 
weekly  market  has  been  long  discontinued,  the  fairs  re- 
main, and  the  other  privileges  were  never  exercised.  The 
fffetent  market  is  held  monthly.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
Ji  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  CantefbtOT,  of  the  dear 
narly  value  of  212/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in 
1833,  two  dame-eehools,  with  S9  duldren;  nine  boardiiw 
and  day  sdiools,  with  1 86  duldren ;  one  national  school,  wi£ 
160  children;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  233  children. 
Siltiogbourne  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  East  Kent 

Tenterden  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Tenterden  and 
hthe  of  Scray,  hut  has  a  separate  iurisdiction,  being  a 
toetnber  of  the  mnque-port  of  Rye.  It  is  55  miles  from 
London,  on  the  road  through  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  Romney. 
The  parish  comprehends  8620  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  3177.  about  half  agricultural.  The  town 
stands  on  an  eminence,  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  upon 
viiich  it  depends :  it  consists  of  one  main  street  along  the 
Romney  road,  and  contains  some  good  houses.  The  church 
■  aspuious  and  handsome  edifice,  chiefly  of  perpendicular 
diaiacter,  having  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end,  to  whidi  a 
^leataa  was  fwmei^  attached.  It  has  been  a  popular  saying 
that '  Tenderden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands? 
This  hu  been  supposed  to  originate  fi-om  the  cironmstanceof 
the  fuuds  destinea  for  keeping  up  Sandwich  haven  having 
been  applied  to  the  building  of  this  church.  There  are  some 
^i>wnting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  townhall,  a  modern 
bttildiag,  sometimes  used  as  an  assembly-room.  The 
nurket  is  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  When  the 
dothing  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  this 
ton  was  one  of  the  manufacturing  places.  Tenterden  was 
^rporated  by  Henry  VI.  The  corporation,  under  the 
HnoKipal  Reform  Act  consists  of  4  jurats  or  aldermen 
"A  IS  councillors.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
ardideaooniy  of  Canterbury,  of  the  cWr  yearly  value 
of  177f.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  national  school,  with  190 
children,  endowed  with  the  truisferred  funds  of  a  decayed 
enmmar-school ;  ux  other  day-sehooia,  witii  127  children; 
■i^foar  Snnday-schools,  with  181  children. 

Tunbridge,  or  Tonbridge,  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  Lowey  of 
Tuobridge,  and  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  30  miles  from  Lon- 
wQi  oa  tiie  road  to  Hastings.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror 
>caitle  was  bnUt  on  this  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway  by 
Juehard  Fitz-Gilbert  (otherwise  Richard  de  Tunbridge), 
*™p™rds  earl  of  Clare ;  and  the  town  rose  under  the  pro- 
^ttioo  of  the  castle.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reign  of 
m.  the  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  from  its 
*«Mr  Gilbert  Rufus,  earl  of  Clare,  Glo'ster,  and  Hertford, 
■TrrioetEdwanL  During  the  siege  the  garrison  burnt 


the  town.  There  was  also  a  priory  at  Tunbridge  founded 
by  Richard  de  Clare,  first  earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  for  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  the  revenue  of  whidi 
at  the  suppression  was  169/.  10«.  3d.  The  parish  compre- 
hends 1 4,730  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  1 0.380,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultnral.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street 
broad,  partially  paved,  and,  from  its  being  on  a  declivity,clean. 
There  are  several  bridges  over  the  M^way,  which  is  here 
divided  into  various  arms.  Near  the  principia  bridge  is  a 
wharf,  where  the  timber  brought  from  the  Weald  is  sent 
down  the  Medway.  The  church,  which  ia  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a  lame  and  handsome  fU>ric,  in  various  stales 
of  architecture.  There  is  a  ficee-scfaool,  founded  by  Sir 
Andrew  Jndd,  and  richly  endowed :  it  has  16  exhibitions  of 
100/.  per  annum  each,  tenable  at  any  college  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  besides  thirteen  other  exhibitions,  and  a  fellow- 
ship at  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  There  are  a  townhall 
and  market-house.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  are  near 
one  of  the  bridges,  consist  of  an  entrance  gateway,  flanked 
with  round  towers,  and  tolerably  perfect  and  of  the  artifi- 
cial mound  on  which  the  keep  stood ;  the  outer  walls  en- 
closed an  area  of  six  acres.  Ihe  ruins  of  the  priory  consist 
princit»lly  of  the  refectory,  now  converted  into  a  bam. 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  a  monthly  cattle- 
market  ftlso  one  yearly  fur.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
coal  and  timber  brought  from  Maidatone  fbr  lha  inpply  of 
the  neighbouriiood:  gunpowder  and  wooden  wares  (which 
last  take  their  name  from  the  town)  are  made  to  a  imall 
extent.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  oreh- 
deaconry  of  Rochester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  763^, 
with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1833  seven  infimt  or  dame  schools,  with 
272  children;  Judd's  endowed  grammar-school,  with  100 
hoys  (60  of  them  on  the  foundation) ;  the  *  Southborough 
S^-achool,'  with  57  children ;  and  fourteen  other  boarding 
and  day  schools,  with  430  or  440  children ;  ibur  day  and 
Sunday  schools  of  the  established  church  (two  of  them 
national  schoolsX  vith  382  children,  and  three  Sunday- 
schools  with  420  children. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  between  five  and  six  miles  south 
of  Tunbrug^  upon  the  border  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
part  of  it  being  in  each  county.  It  extends  into  the 
parishes  of  Speldhurst  (Washlingstone  hundred,  lathe  of 
Scray),  and  Frant  (Rotherfleld  hundred,  rape  of  Pevensey, 
Sussex),  but  is  chiefly  in  that  of  Tunbridge.  The  popula- 
tion cannot  be  given  distinct  from  that  of  the  parishes  in 
which  the  town  is  situated.  The  chalybeate  spring,  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  origin,  was  first  noticed  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  by  Dudley  lord  North,  who  had  been 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  The  benefit  which  he  derived  from  the  water 
brought  the  spring  into  notice ;  the  wells  were  sunk,  paved, 
and  enclosed,  but  the  visitors  foui^  accommodation  at  Tun- 
bridge town.  Hie  water  is  ebdybeata,  and  nearly  equal  in 
atrength  to  that  of  Spa,  in  Germany.  The  soil  is  d^,  and 
the  air  of  the  place  is  heoltl^,  tbot^h  odd.  When  Hen- 
rietta, queen  of  Charles  L,  visited  the  Wells,  she  and  hw 
suite  remained  under  tents.  By  degrees  however  per- 
manent habitations  were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  wells,  and  at  the  neighbouring  villages  of  South- 
borough  and  Rusthall.  After  the  Restoration  tiie  place 
rapidly  increased.  A  chapel  was  built  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
dcKhcated  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr;  a  subscription- 
school  was  also  established,  and  an  assembly-room,  coffee- 
house, bowling-greens,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  much 
increasedof  late  years.  The  Wells,  properly  socalled,  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  near  Uiem  are  the  markets,  tha 
chapel,  the  aasembly-roonu.  and  the  publie  walks,  or  parades. 
There  are  a  theatre,  libraries,  and  the  other  usual  requisites 
of  a  watering-place.  Different  gtourn  of  housei  are  dUstin- 
guished  by  the  names  of  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Ephroim, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Bishop's  Down.  About  a  miu  and  a 
half  south-west  from  the  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
are  the  High  Rocks,  which  present  a  striking  and  romantio 
scene.  The  chapel  at  Tunbridge  Wells  has  been  isnla^ed 
since  its  first  erection,  and  stand:!  partly  in  each  of  the 
three  parishes.  There  is  a  new  church  lately  erected  in 
Tunbridge  parish,  and  there  are  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. Tunbridge  Wells  is  famous  for  toys  and  small 
articles  turned  in  holly,  plum-tree,  cherry-tree,  sycamore, 
and  various  foreign  woods. 

Southborough  is  midway  be|>r^Q  7i|^bri^,t@^Kd 
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th«  Wells.  A  new  district  church  has  been  erected  here, 
and  there  ii  (aa  already  noticed),  an  endowed  free-school. 
The  pUoe  consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  bouses. 

Westerbam  ia  in  the  hundred  of  Westerham,  in  the 
lathe  ot  Sutton-at-Hone,  21  miles  from  London,  through 
Bromlef  ■  It  i*  near  the  source  of  the  Duentt  and  in  the 
T^lejr  of  Holmesdalet  between  the  ehalk  and  the  ragstone 
hilli.  The  parish  bai  an  area  of  A740  aoresi  and  the  popu- 
lation ia  18S1  was  1989,  about  two-fifths  agticulturaL  The 
town  is  on  a  dedirity ;  the  principal  street  run*  east  Ktii 
west  en  the  road  whioh  runs  A'om  Maidstone  along 
tile  TiJley  of  Holmesdale  into  Surrey.  The  church  is  a 
neat  and  tolerably  spacious  building,  chiefly  in  the  perpen- 
dioular  style:  it  oontains  a  neat  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
General  Wolfe,  Theraareoneor  two  dissenting  places  of 
vonhip.  The  market  it  on  Wednesday,  and  then  is  a 
yearly  oattle-fair. 

The  living  is  a  vicaniga  united  with  the  parochial  oha- 
pelry  of  Edenbridge;  they  are  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Roeboster)  their  joint  annual  value  is  606f., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  a  national  seliool 
with  46  girU,  and  five  other  day-schools  with  144  ehildren ; 
two  boarding-iohoolB  with  40  children ;  and  two  Sundny- 
sehools  with  96  ohildren. 

Gieneral  Wolfh  and  Bishop  Hoadley  were  natirei  of  Wes- 
^rhain. 

Qaeenborough,  or  Quinbonnre,  is  in  the  UbRrty  of  the 
Isle  of  Bheppey,  in  the  lathe  of  Scray,  45^  mi\«i  from  Lon* 
don,  by  a  road  branching  flrom  the  Dover  road  eight  miles 
beyona  Chatham,  and  Irading  into  the  Isle  by  King's  Ferry 
over  the  West  Swale.  Queenborough  (antiently  Cyning- 
burg)  belonged  to  the  Saxon  kii^s.  wno  had  a  castle  here, 
en  the  site  of  which  Edward  lu.  commenced  a  new  and 
more  extensive  fortress.  Edward  made  the  town  a  free 
borough,  and  m.re  it  the  name  of  Queenborough,  in  honour 
of  his  consort  Philippa.  Tbis  castle  was  demolished  in  the 
time  of  the  Conlmonwealtb,  but  the  moat  and  well  point 
out  its  site.  The  well,  aft«  being  partly  filled  up  with  rnb- 
bish»  was  cleared  out  and  restored  to  use  in  1725 ;  it  sup- 
pliH  the  town  with  wataif.  Queenborough  is  a  poor  place ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  inbtibitants  are  dependent  on  the 
OTster  fishery;  a&wof  them  possess  boats  of  their  own. 
l^e  houses  (brmone  main  street,  the  church  was  originally 
a  chapel  to  the  parish  ohurob  of  Minster,  but  is  now 
puochial :  the  interior  is  neat  There  is  a  guildhall  and 
a  small  gaol  under  it.  Queenborough  has  a  corporation, 
and  until  disflranobised  by  the  Reform  Act  it  returned  two 
members  to  parliament. 

The  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  786.  The  income 
of  the  corporation  is  derived  from  the  oyster  fishery,  the 
management  of  which  is  ia  theif  hands.  The  markets, 
wfaioh  are  now  disused,  were  held  on  Monday  and  Thure-' 
day.  The  firing  is  ft  perpetval  eurocy  in  the  dioeese  and 
archdeaeonry  of  Cantnbaiv,  of  the  oleaf  yearly  value  of 
MLf  with  aglebe-bouso.  Tnrte  were  in  1833  t  free-school, 
with  7t  children,  five  other  dfty  kImmIb,  with  about  100 
ohildren.  and  two  Sunday-eobods,  with  177  children. 

St.  Mary  Cray.  ^  most  considerable  of  the  villages  whicb 
take  their  name  from  theriver  Cray<the  others  ore  St  Paul's 
Cray,  Foot's  Gray,  and  North  Cray),  in  R'axley  hundred, 
Svtton-aMlone  lathe,  is  on  a  cross-road  which  connects  the 
Maidstone  and  Hastingsroada,  13  miles  from  London.  It  had 
formerly  a  market,  bnt  it  was  discontinued  in  1703  in 
•ons0(|uenoo  of  the  market-house  having  been  blown  down. 
The  population  in  1831  was  905.  Elham,  or  Elebam,  is  in 
Loningborongh  hundred,  Shepway  lathe,  on  the  Lesser 
Stom.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  consequencoy  though  now 
oaly  a  village.  A  market  was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  and 
it  ia  stiU  held  at  intervals  of  five  or  sue  yeaia  in  the  market- 
boue^  which  ia  yet  ataading,  in  orur  to  mainti^n  the 
efaiffter.  The  cbordi  has  a  mrge  tower  of  euly  English 
anMteetnre,  with  a  small  leaden  spire.  Popatetion  in  1831, 
1302.  Bltham  is  in  Blaokheath  hundred,  Sotton-at-Hone 
lotbe,  eight  miles  from  Loudon  on  the  Maidstone  road.  Here 
was  a  royal  palace  built  at  an  early  but  unknown  period. 
Henry  Ul.  kept  ChriBtmas  hero  aj}.  1370.  Most  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  frequently  resided  here  till  Henry 
VIII.,  but  on  the  rise  of  Greenwich  it  was  deserted.  The 
principal  part  of  the  palace  yet  remaining  is  the  antient 
hall,  100  feet  long  by  ft6  broad,  and  60  high,  now  occupied 
88  a  barn  or  cow-house :  the  windows  now  bricked  up  have 
been  extremely  elegant :  the  roof  is  of  timber  curiously 
vrougfat  and  xichly  wnamented.  The  area  of  the  palace  is 


surrounded  by  a  high  stone  vrall,  and  a  broad  deep  moat, 
now  converted  into  a  garden,  over  which  are  two  bridarfc 
Population  in  1831,  2005,  or  including  the  hamlet  of  Met- 
tingham,  2139.  Goudhurst  is  partly  in  Marden  and  paHly 
iu  Cranbrook  hundred^  in  the  lathe  of  Scray.  The  church, 
Which  is  en  a  eommanding  eminehcot  is  a  qtaeious  fabric, 
with  a  low  raaative  westnn  tower  fornleflf  crowned  with  a 
loAy  spire.  Goudhunt  was  fifffaoerly  one  of  the  dothing 
towns  of  the  Weald,  and  had  a  weekly  market  Population 
ih  18S1.  8798.  Lenham  is  in  Byhomd  hundred*  in  the 
lathe  of  Aylesford.  on  the  road  fVom  Maidstobe  to  Ashferd 
and  Folkestone.  The  market  was  discontinued  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  attempts  since  made  to  revive  it  have 
&iled.  Population  in  1831,  3197.  Town  Mailing,  other- 
wise West  Mailing,  is  m  LarkQeld  hundred,  lathe  of 
Aylesford,  39  miles  from  London  Bridge*  just  out  of  the 
Maidstone  road.  Here  was  ati  antient  mtiedictine  nunnery, 
the  yearly  value  of  the  possessions  of  which  at  the  dissolu- 
tion was  245/.  10«.  2^  gross,  or  218<.  49.  2^.  clear.  Many 
pftrts  of  the  conventual  buUdings  are  yet  standing,  espe- 
cially a  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  obureh,  a  beautiftil 
specimen  of  Norman  arrhitecture.  There  is  also  at  St. 
Leonard's*  a  hamlet  of  Mallingi  a  tower  71  feet  high,  mucli 
resembling  the  keep  of  a  Norman  easde ;  it  belonged  to  St. 
Leonard^  chanel,  now  destroyed.  Town  Mailing  dinrch.  a 
handsome  ana  spacious  building,  has  a  Norman  tower  at 
the  west  end.  There  is  a  small  endowed  free-school.  The 
market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  not  been  long  discontinued. 
Population  in  1831.  1459.  Smarden  is  in  Calebill  hundred, 
in  the  lathe  of  Scray,  in  the  Weald.  The  market-house  is 
vet  standing.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting- 
nouses  and  a  small  free-school.  Population  in  1631,  1177. 
Wrotham  is  in  Wratliam  hundred,  in  Aylesford  lathe.  24 
miles  from  London,  on  the  Maidstone  road.  It  lies  near 
the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills.  The  church  is  a  lai^e  well-built 
edifice  in  a  great  mixture  of  styles.  The  market  was  held 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
princiual  streets.  Population  in  1831.3601.  Wye  ia  in 
Wye  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  Scrty,  about  threct  miles 
north-east  of  Ashford  under  the  ehalk  bills.  Here  was 
before  the  Reformation  a  collie,  the  buildings  of  which, 
forming  a  quadrangle  round  an  open  c<iurt,  are  used  for  tbe 
purposes  of  two  endowed  schools.  The  market  has  been 
long  discontinued.   Population  in  1831,  1639. 

Besides  the  foregoing  decayed  market-towns,  one  or  two 
villages  claim  notice.  Lewisham  m  Blackbeath  hundred, 
in  the  lathe  of  Sutton -at-H one,  consists  of  a  long  street  of 
good  houses,  extending  about  two  miles  along  the  Hastings 
rood.  There  is  a  mo^srn  church  near  the  centre  of  tlie 
town.  There  are  a  grammar-school  and  an  English  school, 
both  endowed,  and  an  almshouse.  Tbe  cbapelry  of  Syden- 
ham is  a  part  of  Lewisham  parish^  which  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  9669.  Broadstairs  on  the  omst,  near  the  North 
Foreland,  has  risen  into  notice  as  a  watering-plaea:  it  ia  in 
Ringslow  or  Thanet  hundred,  in  St  Augustine  lathe.  A 
small  pier  for  the  protection  of  the  fishing  craft  was  an- 
tiently bnilt  bere,  and  the  passage  down  the  cliff  to  the  sea 
was  defended  by  an  arch,  gates,  and  portcullis ;  the  areh  still 
remains.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  chapel  near 
the  pier,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  dwelting-honse. 
There  are  many  good  houses  at  Broadstairs,  with  libraries, 
warm  baths,  and  other  accommodations.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here.  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
and  Ringslow  hundred,  had  an  antient  nunnery  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  Tbe  church  is  antient  and  chietly  of  tiarly 
English  character :  it  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end.  Minster  in  Sheppey  (latheof  Senty),  had  also 
a  very  antient  nunoery,  whose  yearly  possessions  at  the 
dissolutioD  were  valned  at  291.  7«.  10^.  gross.  The  gale- 
bouse  end  part  of  tiie  ehurch  and  chapel  yet  remain. 

Wbitstable,  in  Whilstable  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  St  Ao- 
gustine,  on  the  mtuary  of  the  Thames,  is  abmit  six  miles 
from  Canterbury,  with  which  city  it  commanieates  by  a 
railroad.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Canterbury. 
Hoys  oonvey  goods  to  and  from  London,  and  colliers  dis- 
chaige  their  cai^oes  here.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
the  oyster  fishery;  in  dredging  for  oysters  round  a  ro^ 
called  '  the  Pudding-pan,'  many  pieces  of  Roman  pottery 
ha  ^e  been  found,  'Population  in'l83),  1936.  Whatiscalled 
Whitstable-street  extends  into  Seasalter  parish.  A  fow  nrilea 
east  of  Wbitstable,  on  the  ostuary  of  the  Thames,  is  the  new' 
watering-place  Heme  Bay,  which  contains  many  good 
honaesandseTwtdhot^^,,hiKt.^i^sQb«thwpJaid  outeti 
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ID  uxtetuive  a  scale  tLat  it  viU  bng  have  an  unfiaisbed 
ippearauce.  There  is  a  pier  or  jetty,  built  on  wooden  piles, 
esieoding  three-quarters  of  a  mite  over  the  sand  or  ooze, 
which  a  left  dr^  at  low  water.  A  handsome  clock-tower 
Itaodg  near  the  jettf.  Steam-boats  ply  between  London 
vul  Heme  Bay  dunng  the  season.  Herne  church,  which 
is  ^ut  a  mils  from  Heme  Bay,  has  some  good  portions  in 
Qk  early  English  and  perpendicular  s^le.  There  is  a 
dwiel  at  Heme  Bay. 

Smtitm  Jbr  JBasletiaMfical  end  Legal  /Wpocef .— The 
eauDty  wu  formerly  divided  between  the  dioceBca  of  Can- 
terbury and  Rochester.  The  part  east  of  the  Medway  con- 
itituted  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury ;  it 
ns  Bubdi\ided  into  the  eleven  rural  deaneries  of  Bridge, 
Quiterbury,  Charing,  Dover,  Eleham,  Limne,  Ospringe, 
Saadwich,  Sittinffbourne,  Sutton,  and  Westbere,  and  com* 
jmhended,  acoording  to  Hasted  <a.d.  177S)  two  hundred 
ud  «gbty-one  parishes.  The  remaining  part  of  the  co\ftity, 
mt  a  the  Medway,  constituted,  for  the  most  part,  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester ;  it  was  suodivided 
into  the  three  rural  deaories  of  Dartford,  Mailing,  and  Ro- 
ster, and  comprehended  ninety-eight  parishes.  The 
deanery  of  Shoreham,  west  of  the  Medway,  oomprehending 
Airty-fout  pariahea,  was  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
uehbisbop  of  Canterbuiy. 

Bytiifilateaot6& 7WaLlV.tO.77.  ptorision  has  been 
nude  fiir  the  alteration  of  these  arrangements.  The  Mrisfaes 
of  Charlton,  Lee,  Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Woolwich.  Eltham, 
Rumstead,  and  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul,  Deptford.  all 
hitherto  in  the  deanery  of  Dartford,  and  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  to  form  part 
of  the  diocese  of  London:  the  city  and  deanery  of  Rochester 
m  to  remain  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  to  which  dio- 
cese nearly  the  whole  of  Essex  and  the  whole  of  Hertford- 
ihiie  are  added;  the  remainder  of  ^ent  is  to  form  the  dio- 
cne  of  Canterbury.  The  deanery  of  Roohestwc  is  to  fttnn 
■a  archdeaconry. 

Kent  ia  in  the  Home  oirouit,  excepting  certain  parishes  near 
Loodon.  namely.  Charlton,  Lee,  Lewi»ham,  Greenwich,Wool- 
ndi,  Eltham,  Plumstead,  and  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul, 
Deptford,  which  are  in  thejuriadiction (in  criminal  matters) 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  The  assizes  are  held  at 
Maidstone,  where  are  the  county  gaol  and  the  house  of 
ttrieclioa.  For  subordinate  jurisdictions  the  county  is 
divided  into  Ea^t  Kent  and  Wesi  Kent ;  the  fbnner  com- 
prehending the  lathes  of  St.  Augustine  and  Shepway,  and 
liw  hundreds  of  Middleton  or  Milton,  Teynham,  Faver- 
iham,  Boughton,  Felborough,  Wye,  Calehill,  and  Chart 
and  Longbridge,  fcrming  the  upper  or  northern  division  of 
Hie  lathe  of  Scray ;  the  latter  comprehending  the  lathes  of 
Sutton-at- Hone  and  Aylesford,  together  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  Marden,  Cranbroob,  Barclay,  Blackbourne,  Ten- 
terdsD,  Rolvenden,  Bamfleld  (East),  and  Selbrittenden, 
^deh  fbnn  the  lower  or  southern  division  of  the  Uthe  of 
Boiy.  The  justices  oi  the  peaces  though  by  their  commii- 
*>u  appointed  for  tfa«  whole  county,  usually  confine  the 
vame  of  their  power  to  their  own  aiTision  of  it,  and  sepa- 
nteqoarter-setsions  are  held,  fttrBastKent.  at  Canlnbury, 
ud  by  adjournment  at  Ifudstone  a  day  or  two  after,  for 
WtttlCeat  .  ' 

The  same  two  great  divisions'ar^  since  the  county  was 
dmded  by  the  Reform  Act,  used  for  parliamentary  pur- 
ifies. East  Kent  returns  two  members ;  the  election  takes 
jweat  Canterbury,  and  the  polling  utatious  are  Canter- 
w)-,  Sittingbourne,  Ashford,  New  Itomney,  and  Ramsgate. 
^Mt  Kent  also  returns  two  members ;  the  court;  for  meir 
neetioa  is  held  at  Maidstone ;  and  the  polUns  stations  ar« 
Inidatone,  Blackheath,  Bromley,  Graveeen^  Tunbridge, 
nd&ubrook.  Two  members  each  are  returned  for  the 
^Mof  Canterbury  and  Roehestw,  for  the  Cinque-ports  of 
*'ow  and  Sandwich,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Greenwich 
■B^laidatona,  and  one  member  eaoh  for  the  Cinque-port 
«^the  and  tbe  borough  of  Chatham.  The  UMai  number 
returned  from  the  whole  county  is  eighteen.  Before 
■w  Befirm  Aot  it  was  the  same.  By  that  Act  New  Rom- 
^  and  Queenborowh.  returning  two  men^bei;!)  each,  were 
'"■fanchisedk  ^d  Hythe  reduced  fW>m  two  members  to 
oDe,  making  a  aeductioo  of  five  members ;  but  the  loss  was 
^^aetly  compMisated  by  the  diviaior  of  the  county, 
■Dd  tke  creation  of  die  new  boroughs  of  Greenwich  and 
Chatham, 

Butory  and  ^^Mw'fiM,— This  cqnn^  comprefaeqds  U»t 
Vutof  Eagtaad  whioh  km  its  pnzhnitjr  to  ttn  Coatinent 


first  obtained  distinct  historical  notice.  Tbe  name  is  ver}' 
antient,  pi-nbably  of  Celtio  original :  its  meaning  has  been 
interred,  from  a  comparison  with  other  names  which  seem 
to  include  the  same  element  (Cant-ire,  Cant-abri,  Cant-eei), 
to  be  'corner'  or  * prcjection,'  a  designation  suitable  enpugh 
to  the  position  of  this  and  of  the  other  oountr^  or  nations 
mentioned. 

Cesar  moitions  the  district  by  Its  nsme^  which  he  gives 
in  tbe  Latinised  form  Cantinm ;  he  ascribes  to  the  inhabit- 
ants civilization  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  islan- 
ders. It  was  the  part  on  which  his  attack  was  made  in 
his  first  invasion,  and  he  did  not  then  pass  beyond  its  limits 
in  his  second  invasion  he  passed  through  it  to  the  assault 
of  other  tribes;  some  sharp  encounters  took  place  during 
his  march  in  this  county,  and  in  his  absence  five  of  tbe 
reguli  or  petty  princes  of  Cantium  made  an  unsuc(%ssJfUl 
attempt  to  storm  the  fortified  intrenchment  which  pro- 
tected his  fleet,  b.c.  34.  In  the  invasion  under  Aulus 
Plautius,  A.D.  43,  and  in  th«  subsequent  wars  with  the 
Romans,  there  are  no  historical  incidents  the  locality  of 
which  can  be  identified  with  Cantium,  oxcept  the  destruc- 
tion of  London  by  the  insurgents  under  Boadicea.  Ptole- 
my places  AoviivMv  (Londinium)  among  the  towns  of  the. 
EdvTiot  (Cantii,  or  people  of  Cantium) ;  a  statement  which, 
if  accurate,  supposes  the  district  to  have  exce«led  the 
limits  of  the  present  county,  whether  we  place  the  antient 
Londinium  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  Thames;  and 
which,  if  we  place  the  original  site  of  London  on  tbe  north 
of  the  river,  as  it  most  likely  was,  supposes  that  some  part 
of  Middlesex  must  have  been  included  m  Cantium. 

In  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  which  prevailed  in 
its  later  period  Cantium  was  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britannia  Prima  (one  of  the  four  into  which  tbe 
diocese  of  Britain  was  divided),  except  that  part  of  it  (if 
any)  which  lay  north  of  the  Thames,  whicb  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  Several  important  stations 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  modem  county.  There 
were  the  four  harbours  of  Regulbium,  Reculver;  Ritupo, 
or  Ad  Pbrtum  Ritupia,  Richborougfa  near  Sandwich ; 
DuhrsB,  or  Ad  Fortum  Dubris,  Dover ;  and  Lemane,  or 
Ad  Fortum  Lemanis,  Lympne  or  Limme,  near  Hytbe. 
Roads  from  these  places  met  at  Durovemum,  or  Canter- 
bury; from  whence  the  military  wav  called  Watlinj;^  Street 
ran  in  a  direct  line  to  Londinium,  London,  passing  by  the 
way  through  Durotevum,  Newington,  or  more  probably 
Judde  Hill  near  Ospringe ;  Durobrivae  or  Durobrivis,  Ro- 
chester; and  Vagniacffi,  Southfleet  near  Gravesend.  The 
above  places,  with  the  exception  of  Regulbium,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  'Itinerary  of  Antoninus,'  whicb  also  notices 
Noviomagus,  Holwood  Hill  near  the  source  of  the  Ravens- 
bourue,  which  though  placed  in  the  Itinerary  between  Vag- 
niacs  and  Londinium,  was  out  of  the  hne  of  Watling  Street. 
Regulbium  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia  Imperii  and  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester.  Besides  these  there  were  other 
stations,  as  Uadus,  mentioned  by  Richard  and  noticed  in 
the  Peutioger  table  or  map ;  and  Anderida*  a  harbour  men- 
tioned both  in  the  *  Notitia  Imperii*  and  by  Richard,  but 
which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
Besides  Watling  Street,  and  Stone  Street,  which  runs 
from  Canterbury  to  Lympne,  there  were  probably  several 
Roman  roads  in  Kent  which  have  not  been  distinguished 
by  any  partteulnr  name. 

Of  these  stations  and  roads  there  are  many  remaiiu* 
Regulbium,  now  Reculver,  defended  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  channel  between  Thanet  and  the  rest  of  the  county. 
The  eocroachraents  of  the  sea  have  washed  away  part  of 
the  station.  The  church  of  Reculver,  which  forma  a  well 
known  sea-mark,  occupies  the  centre  of  it.  The  eoclosure 
was  a  square  with  the  angles  rounded  ofll  Parts  of  tbe 
walls  on  the  east,  south,  and  vest  side  yet  nmain:  in 
their  general  struoti^re  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  Ricbbonnigh  Castle,  but  ue  in  a  much  inforioi 
state  of  preservation,  llw  tovn  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  the  north  of  the  station,  on  a  site  now  undermined  and 
washed  away.  Many  Roman  antiquities  of  various  kinds 
have  been  aiscoverad  here,,  and  imperial  coins  are  atill 
often  found  after  heavy  rains..  Rioboorough  Castle,  neat 
Sandwich,  is  the  Ritupn  or  Ad  Portum  Ritupis  of  the 
Romans.  The  name  of  this  place  is  variously  spelt.  It  is 
called  Ad  Ppftum  Ritqpis.  in  Antoninus ;  'Povro^noi  by 
Ptolemy ;  Rhutupis  by  Ritshard  of  Cirencester,  who  terms  it 
a  colony ;  and  Ratupu  in  the  Peutiogor  table.  KituptB  is  the 
presumed  nominative  of  Ritupifl«  as  Dubiiffvf  DiUHiBjand 
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l.emanaB  of  Leinanis.  Richborough  is  one  of  the  noblest  Ro- 
man Tem&ins  in  the  island.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  oom- 
municAtion  with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one  mouth  of 
the  channel  which  then  insulated  Thanet  It  stands  on  a 
snwll  devBtion,  along  the  base  of  vhicfa  the  Stour  flows, 
and  about  one  mfle  in  a  direct  line  ,from  its  entrance  into 
Pegwdl  Bay.  The  walk  form  a  paraUelogram,  but  the 
east  vail  has  disappeared  and  probably  fallen  into  the 
Stour.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  five  acres.  The  walls 
are  flanked  by  projecting  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
by  intermediate  round  towers.  There  is  a  large  opening 
in  the  west  wall,  and  a  narrower  one,  the  Porta  Decumana, 
in  the  north  wall.  The  foundations  of  the  walla  are  laid  with 
great  care ;  and  the  walls  were  built  of  blocks  of  chalk  and 
stone,  and  faced  on  both  sides  with  squared  blocks  of 
Portland  or  grit-stone,  handed  at  intervals  with  double  rows 
of  large  flat  tiles.  The  walls  to  the  beigbt  of  six  feet  are 
eleven  feet  three  inches  thick,  above  that  height  they  are 
ten  feet  eight  inches.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  everywhere  im- 
perfect; its  greatest  height  is  twenty-three  feet  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  souui-west  angle  of  the  cutle  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  circular  amphitheatre  of  about 
^  seventy  yards  diameter.  Coins  and  other  antiquities 
*  have  been  dug  up  here.  In  the  circuit  of  Dover  Castle 
are  the  ruins  of  a  pharos  or  watch-tower,  an  indubitable 
relw  of  the  Roman  Dubre.  This  watch-tower  has  an 
octangular  base  externally,  but  within  it  is  a  square:  the 
height,  when  Stukeley  examined  it,  was  about  forty  feet>  but 
the  upper  part  is  an  addition  or  repair  of  a  later  period. 
The  foundaiions  were  laid  in  a  bed  of  clay,  though  it  is  built 
on  a  chalk  rock.  The  structure  is  composed  of  long,  thin, 
irregular  bricks,  with  intermediate  courses  formed  by  blocks 
of  hard  stalactitical  incrustations :  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapi- 
datedstate.  The  ruinof  anoldchnrehadjoiningthe  pharos 
is  not  Roman,  but  Roman  bricks  have  been  worked  up  in  it. 

At  Lymue,  or  Lympne,  near  Hythe,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  fortress  Lemans,  or  Ad  Portum  Lemanis. 
This  fort,  now  called  Stutfell  Castle,  had  an  area  of  about 
Ave  acres.  Stukeley  and  Leland  have  much  exa^er- 
ated  it ;  the  walls  are  imperfect,  and  have  been  overthrown 
in  some  places  by  the  subsidence  of  the  soil,  which 
hore  forms  a  steep  hill  or  cliff  on  the  edge  of  Romney 
Harsh.  The  river  Limene  or  Rother  formerly  had  its 
course  under  this  hill  and  formed  the  harbour.  Richard 
spells  the  name  of  this  place  I.emanus. 

At  Durovernum  (Canterbury)  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  discovered,  and  until  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury three  semicircular  arches  of  Roman  bricks  were  stand- 
ing in  different  parts.  Many  Roman  bricks  have  been 
worked  up  into  the  city  walls.  Richard  gives  to  Durovernum 
the  name  Cantiopolis.  At  Dorobrivs  (Rochflster)  various 
antiquities  have  been  found,  and  Roman  bricks  have  been  '. 
worked  up  in  the  ruined  walls  of  the  cathedral  precinct  > 
The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  in 
Uie later  period  of  tne  empire  into  Roibis  (Roibee),  or,  in  the 
Peutinger  table,  Roribis  (Raribse).  From  Roibis  ot  Roibs 
appears  to  have  been  formed  the  Saxon  Hrof-Ceastre  and  the 
modern  Rochester.  Bede  however  derivesHrof-Ceastre  from 
one  Hrof,  a  Saxon  chieftain.  To  Durolevum  two  positions 
have  been  assigned :  at  Newington  there  are  the  remains 
of  entrenchments,  and  an  abundance  of  Roman  pottery  has 
been  dug  up  ;  on  Judde  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Ospringe, 
south  of  the  Canterbury  road,  which  agrees  better  with  tne 
distances  of  the  Itineranr,  are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp 
with  the  comers  rounded  off.  Roman  coins  ana  fragments 
of  culinary  vessels,  intermixed  with  many  parcels  of  oyster 
shells,  have  been  found ;  and  in  the  ruins  of  Stone  Chapel, 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  Roman  bricks  have  been 
worked  up,  and  in  one  place  a  separate  piece  of  a  Roman 
wall  has  been  built  in.  At  Southfleet,  the  Roman  Vagniacffi, 
a  targe  earthern  vessel  and  a  stone  tomh  containing  several 
funeral  antiquities  were  discovered  early  in  the  present 
century.  On  Holwood  Hill,  near  Farnborough,  on  the 
Hastings  road,  the  antient  Noviomagus  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  immense  elliptical  encampment  in  which  Ro- 
man bricks  and  tiles  have  been  turned  up  by  the  pbugh,  and 
Roman  coins  picked  up.  Novioma^s,  is  said  ny  Richard 
to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  Bibroci.  To  the  Madus 
of  Richard  (perhaps  it  should  be  Ad  Hadum)  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a  position  which  will  accord  with  the  distances 
given  by  him.  The  name  would  lead  us  to  Maidstone,  or 
some  post  or  ferry,  or  ford,  on  the  Modway,  but  the  dis- 
laaxM  w  they  stand  wfll  not  admit  of  this    Some  identiiy 


the  place  with  Durohriveo  or  Rochester,  but  the  numbers 
will  not  agree  with  this  supposition.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here,  tliut  the  numbers  in  Richard's  Itinerary  (Durolevo. . 
Mado  XII.  Va^ca  XVIU-X  if  transpose^  would  niffi- 
ciently  well  suit  the  distance  of  Maiutone  fVom  Judde 
Hill  and  Southfleet  rrapectively,  if  we  suppose  a  hrandi 
road  from  the  Watling  Street  at  Newii^;ton  to  Maidstone, 
and  another  road  direct  from  Maidstone  to  Watling  Street 
at  Southfleet  The  remains  of  an  entrenchment  at  New- 
enden,  the  discovery  of  some  Roman  coins,  and  a  tradition, 
mentioned  by  Camden,  that  a  very  antient  town  and  har- 
bour had  existed  here,  have  led  some  to  fix  on  this  as  the 
site  of  Anderida.  But  the  distance  from  Ad  Portum  Le- 
manis in  Richard,  and  the  declaration  of  Gildaa,  that  it  was 
in  *  littore  oceani  ad  meridiem,'  would  lead  us  to  some  posi 
tion  on  the  Sussex  coast  as  the  site  of  that  town. 

Of  the  Roman  roads,  the  Watling  Street  which  nearly 
coincided  with  the  present  road  from  London  to  Canter- 
bury, may  be  traced  in  several  places.  Dr.  Plot  observed 
traces  of  it  cm  or  near  Blackheath.  It  is  still  visible  on 
Bexley  Heath,  and  again  just  beyond  Dartfturd,  where  the 
modem  road  bends  to  the  left  towards  Graresend,  while  the 
Street  pursues  a  direct  course  through  Southfleet  to  Ro- 
chester. From  hence  to  Canterbury  the  antient  and  modem 
roads  coincide,  and  the  traces  o*]  the  antient  one  appear  to 
have  been,  except  in  a  few  places,  obliterated.  The  branch 
of  Watling  Street  wlMch  led  from  Durovernum  (Canter- 
bury) to  LemaniB  (Lympoe),  is  still  conspicuous  for  some 
miles.  It  pursues  a  straight  course  between  the  two  places, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Stone  Street 

The  North  Foreland  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  Kavnov  or  'AKavrutv  uKpov,  the  promontory  C^tium 
or  Acantium.  The  Medway,  tho  Stour,  the  small  stream 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  the  Rother,  appear  to  be 
mentioned  in  Richard  under  tlie  respective  names  of  Madus. 
Sturius,  Dubria,  and  Lemon  us.  Thanet  appears  in  the 
pages  of  Richard  under  the  name  of  Thanatos,  ami  the 
channel  which  insulates  it,  under  that  of  Wantsuam.  Cauna, 
which  appears  in  Richard's  map,  is  probably  Cmvey  Island 
on  the  Essex  shore ;  but  its  position  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Sbeppey. 

In  the  Saxou  invasion  Cantium  was  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  events.  The  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed 
in  Pegwell  Bay,  near  Ipwines  Fleet  now  Ebb  Fleet  i" 
Thanet,  probably  about  a-d.  446  or  449.  Their  force  con- 
sisted of  three  ships,  and  perhaps  three  hundred  men ;  and 
it  is  uncertain  if  their  arrival  was  accidental,  or  whether 
they  premeditated  an  incursion  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  One 
of  the  island  princes,  Wyrtgeom  or  Gwrlheyrn  (popu- 
larly Vortigera),  engaged  them  to  support  him  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Scots*  whom  they  repelled.  The 
names  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  poetical  names  (both  in 
the  An^o-Saxon  denoting  a  horse) ;  and  their  exploits  are, 
if  not  entirely  febulous,  of  so  doubtful  a  character  as  to  de- 
serve little  credit  Having  received  a  grant  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  then  insulated  by  a  channel  of  some  width,  they 
received  accessions  of  strength  from  their  countrymen  at 
home,  and  were  soon  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Britons. 
Thanet  was  called  by  the  Britons  Ruim  or  Ruym. 

Of  the  early  battles  of  Hengist  and  his  Jutes  with 
the  Britons,  the  principal  were  fought  in  the  year  455 ;  thu 
first  on  the  Dereuent  (Darent)  ;  the  second  at  Bpsfoni  or 
Eglesford  (Aylesford)  on  the  Medway,  in  which  battle  the 
British  prince  Catigera,  son  of  Vortigern,  and  the  Saxon 
Horsa,  fell ;  and  the  third  at  Stonar,  near  Sandwich.  The 
localities  indicate  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  stmg^ 
the  Jutes  had  advanced  some  way  into  the  island,  and  t&it 
they  were  gradually  repelled.  The  antient  chronicles  distinctly 
assien  the  victory  in  the  second  and  third  engagements  to 
the  Britons,  who  were  led  by  Guortemir,  popularly  called 
Vorlimer,  son  of  Vortigern ;  after  the  battle  of  Stonar,  the 
Jutes  fled  to  their  ships,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till 
Vortimer's  death,  two  years  after.  In  a.d.  4S7,  Hengist  and 
his  son  Eric  or  ^sc,  are  said  to  have  defeated  the  Britons 
with  great  slaughter  at  Creccanford  (Crayferd),  the  positioa 
of  which  indicates  the  advance  of  the  Jutes ;  yet  tnat  ad- 
vance was  probably  only  for  plimder,  as  the  next  recorded  en- 
gagement eight  years  after,  aj>.  465,wasat'Wyppedes-fleot 
in  Thanet  In  a.d.  473,  the  Jutes  obtained  another  victory 
at  a  place  not  named.  Hengist  died  some  years  after 
(aj>.  488),  leavio^a  reflation  out  nt  all  proportion  to  the 
real  extent  of  his  achievements.  Hie  ravages  of  othen 
seem  to  have  been  ascribed  to  hinirvOnd  his  pj^e-eninenco 
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M  pmbaUy  reialted  ftom  his  pruKitjr  in  point  of  tim* 
ntbar  tlwi  ftom  the  wider  extent  or  greater  desfauctive- 
MH  of  his  demtations.  Even  their  pnority  in  point  of  time 
is  qiiestionable ;  for  it  has  been  lupposed  that  during  the 
de^ne  of  the  Roman  power  the  east  coast,  or  the  Saxon 
jbon,  bad  been  to  a  considerable  extent  colonized  by  Saxona. 
HengitCsdoniiniona  never  extended  beyond  Kent,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  iflie  ever  took  the  title  of  king.  His  son^sc 
did;  aod  was  honoured  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Kentish 
dfDUty  of  the  ^scingas,  or  sons  of  the  ash-tree.  Kent  was 
called  by  the  Saxons  Cantwaraland ;  Durovemum  became 
C^Dtmrabyrig  or  Cantwaraburh,  whence  Canterbury.  In 
a  Loin  charter  of  Ethelbert,  Kent  is  Cantia,  and  Canter- 
bonr  Dorofaemia. 

Ase  was  succeeded  by  Ocfaa  orOcta,  and  Ermeric,  whose 
genealogy  and  the  ^erioa  of  whose  rei^  are  obscure.  Kent 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  more  excitiDg  events  which  oc- 
curred b  other  parts.  But  Oedilberct  (Bede)  or  Aethel- 
byrfat,or  in  Latin  Ethelbertns,  popularly  Ethelbert,  who 
succeeded  Ermeric,  was  of  a  more  aspirmg  disposition  than 
his  predecessors.  In  the  year  568,  being  only  sixteen  years 
of  ige,  he  claimed 'the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pnaees,  and  invading  the  dominion  of  Ceawlin,  king  of 
Wesex,  the  most  powerful  of  them,  was  defeated  by  uiat 
priace  and  his  brother  Cutha,  or  Cuthol^  at  Wibbandune 
(pohaps  Wimbledon  in  Surrey).  In  A.n.  589  or  thereabout, 
Btbelbert  obtained  the  supreme  power  or  dignity  of  Bret- 
tilda,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  a..d.  616.  After  the 
eonrCTsion  of  Ethelbert  to  Christianity,  a  church  was  built 
by  Augustin,  adjacent  to  the  royal  palace,  which  was  the 
tncDnor  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  which, 
from  the  political  supremacy  of  Ethelbert  and  hia  earlier 
inversion,  became  the  eccleuaatieal  metropolisof  England. 
[Ethblbxbt.] 

Under  Eadbald,  son  and  successor  of  Ethelbert,  the 
oovnof  Kent  lost  the  supremacy  which  the  talent  or  power 
nf  Ethelbert  had  acquired.  A  succession  of  obscure  princes 
followed:  Erconbert,  a.d.  640;  Ecgbryht,  or  Egbert,  a.d. 
SH;  Hlothere,  or  Lothar,  a.d.  673, — in  the  reign  of  this 
ETince  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  invaded  Kent,  put  Hlo- 
ibere  to  flight,  and  deatroyed  Rochester,  a.d.  676;  Eadric 
(ad.  68.^)  had  previously  reigned  for  some  time  in  con- 
janction  with  Hlothere,  with  whom  he  was  competitor 
fir  the  royal  power,  which  he  compelled  him  to  divide.  In 
llusnign,  a-d.  686  and  687,  Ceadwalla,  king  of  Wessex, 
vdhii  brother  Holk^  or  Wol(  attacked  and  ravaged  Kent 
nth  extreme  ferooity.  Mollo  was  suiprised  by  the  Ken- 
tidi  men,  dnven  into  a  hut.  and  burnt  with  twelve  followers. 
Ceadwalla  however  established  his  supremacy  over  the 
kugdom  of  Kent,  and  held  it  till  his  abdication,  a-d.  688. 
WiEtred  and  Swaebhard  or  Waebhard,  were  kings  of  Kent 
about  AD.  690  and  693 :  the  former  reigned  for  more  than 
itiirty  years.  He  paid  a  heavy  fine  to  Ina  of  Wessex,  who 
had  invaded  Kent,  as  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  Mollo. 
Ethelbert,  Eadbert,and  Alric,  brothers,  reigned  in  conjunc- 
tion  under  the  supremacy  of  Mercia,  a.d.  725.  Alric  was 
^  lUTVivor  of  the  three,  and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  the 
'Wingaa. 

Id  aj).  752,  Kent  was  subject  to  Mercia,  for  Kentish  men 
rnmed  part  of  the  army  of  Ethelbald,  the  Mercian  king,  in 
lui  var  againat  Cuthred  of  Wessex.  In  the  feUowing  half 
Motory  Kent  appears  to  have  been  in  an  unsettled  atate, 
uid  Was  perhaps  divided  between  two  or  more  petty  princes : 
"noag  whom  Alehmnnd,  Eadmund,  or  Eanmund,  nther  of 
Egbert,  afterwards  king  of  Wessex,  may  be  numbered. 
Daring  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  period,  Kent  was  in 
^ection  to  Mercia,  having  been  coimuered  by  OGTa,  who 
"Cfealed  the  Kentish  men.  a.d.  776,  at  Ottford.  About  a.d. 
796  or  797.  Eadbert,  or  Ethelbert  Pren.  king  of  Kent,  was 
attacked  by  Cenwulf  of  Mercia;  and  having  been  seized  by 
■ctneof  his  own  subjects  'the  Merscwara,'  or  men  of  Rom- 
.oey  Harsh,  was  by  them  cruelly  mutilated  and  delivered 
^  to  the  Mercians.  Cenwulf  bestowed  the  crown  of  Kent 
^liii  brother  Cuthred,  as  subordinate  prince ;  but  on  his 
wuh  resumed  the  direct  government  of  it  Other  princes 
^wrdinate  to  Mercia  were  however  soon  appointed,  of 
4mb  BaUhed  vas  one.  Wessex  was  now  establishing  its 
^^pienney  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  EgMrt. 

the  West  Saxons,  havmg  defeated  the  Mercians  at 
Kwodnn  mr  Wilton.  a.d.  823,  dispatched  a  force  into  Kent 
■Oder  his  son  Ethelwulf,  the  Ealdorman  or  Alderman  Wulf- 
■Htd,  and  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherboum.  Baldred  fled  at 
^OKx  arpToaeh ;  and  Kent  passed  from  under  the  Menian 
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supiemaey  to  tluit  of  the  West  Saxons,  under  which  it  loDg 

remained. 

From  this  time  Iknt,  with  which  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and 
probably  Essex,  were  incorporated,  became  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  West  Saxon  empire.  It  commonly  formed  th 
appanage  of  the  eldest  son,  or  heir  apparent,  of  the  king  oi 
Wessex,  and  when  the  heir  succeeded  to  the  paramount 
sovereignty  he  usually  resigned  the  Kentish  crown  to  his 
heir.  Thus  Ethelwulf,  son  of  Egbert,  was,  during  his  father's 
reign  over  Wessex,  king  of  Kent ;  and  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Wessex,  be  bestowed  Kent  successively  on 
hia  sons  Athelstane  and  Ethelbert ;  the  latter  of  whom  re- 
tained the  crown  when  his  brother  Ethelbald  ruled  over 
Wessex,  and,  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  united  Kent  and 
Wessex  under  one  sceptre.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  after  the 
death  of  Athelstan,  Etfadwulf  united  for  awhile  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  sovereignties  Kent  and  Mercia  iu  his 
own  person ;  and  afterwanls  reigned  in  Kent  in  coqjuno- 
tion  with  Ethelbert,  who  was  subordinate  to  him.   In  a 

f:ant,  Ethelwulf  takes  the  title  of  'Rex  Occidentalium 
axonum  necnon  et  Cantuariorum.*  During  the  reign  of 
Ethelwulf  in  Wessex,  and  of  his  sons  in  Kent,  the  lalter 
kingdom  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Danes :  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester  were  sacked  by  them.  Athelstan,  king 
of  Kent,  and  the  alderman  Elcfaere,  or  Ealbere,  however 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Sandwich,  and  took  many  of  their 
ships.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Danes  landed  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  and  vanquished  the  men  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

In  the  warfare  of  Alfred  the  Great  with  Hastings  the 
Northman,  Kent  was  again  the  scene  of  conflict.  Iii  the 
year  893  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  &&y  vessels  arrived  on 
the  coast,  and  the  crews  having  landed  in  Romney  Marsh, 
and  built  a  fort  at  Apuldre,  now  Appledore,  on  the  Kother, 
marched  inland  to  ravage  the  country.  Hastings  himselr 
with  eighty  vessels  arrived  in  the  East  Swale,  landed  at 
Milton,  an^  threw  up  a  strong  intrenchment  near  Sitting- 
bourne.  Alfred  marched  an  army  into  Kent,  and  encamped 
between  the  two  divisions  of  Hastings,  which  be  thus  kept 
in  check :  hut  ^e  Northmen,  by  a  rapid  march,  passed  bis 
army  and  penetrated  into  Surrey.  Their  subsequent  hos- 
tilities and  ravages,  though  widely  spread,  do  not  appear  to 
have  touched  Kent 

From  this  time  the  crown  of  Kent  was  never  separated 
from  that  of  Wessex.  The  'Juli  Cantiani.'  Jutes  of  Kent, 
are  mentioned  by  an  antient  chronicler  as  subdued  by  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign 
they  perhaps  at  first  supported  the  claim  of  his  cousin  and 
competitor  Etbelwold,  though  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
8trugi;le  they  supported  Edward.  In  the  next  reign,  that 
of  Athelstan,  Kent  possessed  its  separate  legislature,  which 
regulated  the  terms  on  which  the  laws  of  Wessex  should  be 
accepted.  Traces  of  the  distinct  laws  and  franchises  of 
Kent  continued  however  till  long  afterwards. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  (a-o.  980,  991}  when  the  North- 
men renewal  their  ravages,  Kent  was  subjected  to  their 
fury  until  they  were  bought  oiF  by  Ethelred.  In  a.d.  993 
they  appeared  with  a  fleet  off  Sandwich,  which  they  plun- 
dered. In  the  following  year  they  ravaged  Kent  and  other 
parts  until  again  bought  off  by  the  king.  In  the  year  998 
they  entered  the  Medway,  took  Rochester,  and  plundered 
the  western  part  of  the  county.  In  a.d.  1006  Sandwich  was 
plundered  by  Sweyn,  kuig  of  Denmark,  who  retired  on  the 
approach  of  Ethelred  into  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  he  soon 
wex  received  a  large  sum  from  Ethelred  as  the  price  of  his 
retreat.  In  a.d.  1008  a  large  Saxon  fleet  had  its  rendezvous 
at  Sandwich,  but  performra  nothing ;  and  the  next  year  the 
Danes  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  being  joined  by  their 
countrymen  from  other  parts,  besieged  Canterbury,  f^m  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  extorted  a  large  sum  as  the  price 
of  their  retreat.  In  subsequent  years  they  renewed  their 
ravages  in  Kent,  took  Canterbury  by  treachery,  plundered 
it  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  In  the  short  but  fierce  struggle 
between  Canuteand  Edmund  Ironside,  Kent  was  again  the 
scene  of  contest  Edmund  defeated  his  rival  at  Otfiird, 
in  1016,  and  drove  him  to  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Kent  was  included 
in  the  earldom  of  the  famous  Godwin*  hut  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  took  his  title  from  it  but  from  his  more  im- 
portant  earldom  of  Wessex.  llie  earldoms  of  that  day  were 
not  mere  titles,  but  conveyed  viceregal  power  over  the  dis 
tricts  confided  to  the  earl. 

At  the  great  hatUe  of  Hastings  the  men  of  Kent  formed 
the  vanguard  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa  army*  it  was  their 
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leg«  to  occupy  that  post  A  detachment  of  the  Norman 
fcrce  having  landed  at  Romney  just  before  the  battle,  were 
defeated  bv  the  townsmen,  which  led  William,  when  after 
&e  battle  ne  marched  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  secure  the 
purts  which  communicated  with  the  Continent,  to  bum 
that  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  Raving  secured 
Dover  Castle  after  a  slight  resistance,  hung  the  governor, 
and  burnt  the  town,  he  marched  toward  London  by  Watling 
Street ;  and  in  his  way  ooneiliated  the  ftvour.  or  at  least  dis- 
armed the  resistance,  of  the  men  of  Kent,  by  granting  them 
the  continuance  of  tlieir  privileges.  An  unsuccestiful  at- 
tempt was  subsequently  marie,  a.  a  1067,  by  the  Kentish- 
men,  aided  by  the  Earl  of  Boulof^e,  to  surprise  Pover 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufua,  Kent  was  the  scene 
of  civil  war :  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of  Kent,  raised 
the  county  in  favour  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  Roches- 
ter town  and  castle  were  defended  on  behalf  of  Odo,  to 
whom  the  castle  belonged,  by  Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne, 
and  the  besieged  did  not  capitulate  till  after  a  siege  of  many 
weeks.  King  John,  when  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
Philippe  II.  Auguste  of  Prance,  encamped  with  wi  army  of 
60,000  men  on  Barham  Downs ;  but  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  lie  made  his  memorable  submission  and  sur- 
render of  his  crown  to  Pandulphu^  the  Pope's  Legate,  at 
Dover.  In  the  subsequent  troubles,  a.  d.  1215,  John  col- 
lected an  army  of  mercenaries  at  Dover,  and  marched  in- 
land ;  but  William  de  Albini  bravely  defended  Rochester 
Castle  for  three  months  against  him,  at  which  he  was  so  en- 
raged that  on  the  surrender  of  the  castle  he  ordered  all 
the  common  soldiers,  except  the  cross-bowmen,  to  be  bung. 
In  A.D.  1216,  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  near  Sandwich,  in  order  to  assist  the  barons,  and 
took  the  castle  of  Rochester  after  a  short  siege ;  but  after 
his  retreat  and  the  death  of  John,  it  again  submitted  to  the 
crown.  The  rest  of  Kent  submitted  for  a  time  to  Louis, 
except  Dover  Castle,  which  was  all  along  defended  for  the 
king  against  the  Dauphin  and  the  barons  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  In  die  troubles  of  the  succeeding  reign  Rochester 
CasOe  was  defended  for  the  king  against  Simon  de  Mont- 
ibrt,  who  hesi^ed  it  in  vain. 

It  was  in  Kent  that  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  out 
The  commons  in  this  county  and  in  Essex  rose  in  a  body, 
AJj.  1381.  They  attacked  tlie  archbishop  of  Cianterbury  s 
house  at  Maidstone,  and  released  John  Balle,  a  priest,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  teaching  doctrines  like  those  of 
WicklifTe.  The  issue  of  the  reb^lion  is  well  known.  In 
She  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  insunectiim  of  Jack  Cade  broke 
Autin  Kent,A.D.  1450.  [Cad£.] 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Roses.  a.d.  1451, 
Richard  duke  of  York  encamped  near  Dartford,  where  he 
fortified  himself.  The  king,  Henry  VI.,  encamped  on 
Blackheatb.  Some  years  afterwards,  a.d.  1460,  the  navy 
which  die  duke  of  Somerset  bad  collected  at  Sandwich  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  an  expedition  from  Calais,  then 
in  the  power  of  the  Yorkists.  The  earl  of  Warwick  soon 
after  landed  at  Sandwich  and  marched  to  London,  being 

i'oined  on  his  way  by  nearly  40,000  men.  The  bastard  of 
Talconbridge,  a  Lancastrian,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  London,  ad.  1471,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  whence  he 
slowly  retreated  through  Kent  to  Sandwich,  where  he  had 
a  fleet:  he  submitted  however  to  Edward  iV.,  and  surren- 
dered his  fleet  and  the  town. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Kent  was  the  scene  of  re- 
bellioa  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a.d.  1554.  In  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  at  Maidstone,  a.d.  1G48,  in  which  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, under  Fairfkx,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  river  Medway  appears  to 
have  formed  the  only  harbour  for  the  royal  navy,  then  in 
its  infancy.  The  dock  at  Qiatham  was  built  by  tmit  queen ; 
and  she  erected  Upnor  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mednay,  to  defena  the  passage  of  the  river.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  ad.  1667,  adetachment  IVom  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Ruyter  sailed  up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Upnor 
Castle.  [Chatham.] 

Of  ancient  caistellated  edifices,  not  already  noticed  or  re- 
ferred to,  the  most  remarkable  are  Leeds,  Hever,  Chelham, 
AUington  and  Westerhanger  castles,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  castellated  mansions  of  Penshurst  and  Knowle.  Leeds 
Caslle  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Ash- 
ford,  four  or  five  miles  from  Maidstone.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  moat :  the  entrance  is  by  a  stone  bridge  of  two 
poiiited  arches^  and  through  a  deep  gateway  in  goon  preser^ 


vation.  Another  gatew^,  vbich  defended  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  is  in  ruins.  Fart  of  the  building  has  been  mo- 
demizea:  the  foundations  of  the  more  antient  pact,  which 
formed  the  keep,  rise  immediately  from  the  water,  and  are 
very  strong.  Leeds  Castle  was  the  residence  occasionally  of 
Richard  U.  and  Henry  IV.  ^ever  CastH  on  the  Slwiu 
one  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Medvay,  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Edward  HI-,  and  possesses  some  historical  interest 
as  the  residence  of  the  Boleyn  family,  ^ere  Hetfry  vUt 
used  to  visit  Ann  Bole>n  in  the  days  of  their  courta|iip. 
The  castle  is  surrounded  by  a  moat :  the  entrance  ga^way 
is  flanked  hy  round  towers;  the  inner  buildinga  Jbrm  a 
quadrangle  enclosing  a  court.  Chilham  Castle,  about  mid- 
way between  Canterbury  'and  Ashford,  occupies  a  site  on 
which  there  was  probably  ^  Roman  building.  After  the 
Conquest  a  Norman  castle  was  built  here,  of  which  the 
keep  is  the  only  part  in  good  preservation.  It  is  an 
irregular  octagon  of  three  stories,  with  walls  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick,  built  of  flint,  cbalk,  an^  stone  intermingled, 
faced  with  square.d  stone,  and  now  mantled  with  ivy.  The 
interior  has  been  much  altered  and  damaj^:  th^  view 
from  the  platform  is  very  fine.  The  remains  of  Allingt<m 
Castle,  on  the  left  Iwnk  of  the  Medway  just  below  Maid- 
stone, are  occupied  as  two  tenements.  AUington  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  V^yatt,  an  accomplished  scholar  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VXll.,  and  of  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  suf- 
fered for  treason  gainst  Queen  Mary.  Of  Westerhapger, 
or  Westonhanger,  near  Hytbe,  the  principal  remains  are 
the  outer  walls,  with  the  towers  of  the  north  and  east  sides, 
and  a  small  chapel.  Penshurst  Castle  is  a  very  extensive 
pile.  It  is  one  of  those  castellated  dwellings  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  baronial  castles  of  a  more  troubled 
period.  The  principal  buildings  form  a  quadrangle  enclos- 
ing a  spacious  court,  and  comprehending  a  hall,  chapel,  and 
other  apartments.  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  Sydney  family.  Knowle,  or 
Knole,  near  Sevenoaks,  the  residence  of  the  Sackvilles, 
dukes  of  Dorset,  is  another  extensive  and  magnificent  man- 
sion: the  principal  buildings  form  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
and  are  in  the  castellated  style.  The  greater  part  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  some  portions  of  it  are  yet  older 
There  are  earthworks,  remains  of  castles,  ^t  Cowling,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  at  Thurnham,  on  the  brow  of 
the  chalk  hills  near  Maidstone,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
SandoWD,  Sandgate,  and  Walmer  Castles,  all  on  the  coast, 
hold  a  middle  place  between  antient  and  modern  fortifica- 
tions. They  arc  coeval  with  Peal  Castle,  wai  are  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  monastic  remains  the  principal  are  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey  [CANTERauay],  Aylesford  Priory  [Aylespobd],  and 
St.  Radigund's  Abbey,  near  Dover,  which  was  founded 
about  A.O.  1191,  for  PremonsLratensian  canons:  its  yearly 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  142/.  8s.  id.  gross,  or  98/  9s. 
2hd.  clear.  The  walla  of  the  outbuildings,  gai'dens,  bc^ 
cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  hy  a  semicircular  tumpact 
and  ditch.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  gateway  are  nearly 
entire ;  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  part  oi 
the  dwelling,  now  patched  up  as  a  &rm-house,  are  also 
standing.  The  walls  are  generally  covered  wit}i  ivy.  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Dover, 
including  the  gateway  and  refectory,  both  nearly  entire. 
The  abbeys  of  Faversham  and  Mailing,  and  the  priories  of 
Tunbridze  and  Folkestone,  have  been  already  noticed.  Of 
Boxley  Abbey,  near  Maidstone,  there  are  few  remains ;  and 
the  abbey  buildings  at  West  Langdon,  not  far  from  Dover, 
have  been  ne\y  fronted  with  brick  and  much  altered. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  priories  («rBilsington,on  the 
edge  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  of  Monks  Horton,  neftf  Stone 
Street  causeway,  of  which  last  the  western  entrance  to  the 
church  is  a  small  hut  beautiful  ruin  of  late  Norman  archi- 
tecture, with  insertions  of  windows  and  doon  of  perpendi- 
cular character.  The  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas's  Hospital  at 
Harbledown,  near  Canterbury,  is  partly  of  Norman  and 
partly  of  later  architecture. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  county  the  most  worthy  of  note 
are  its  two  cathedrals  [Cantxrbuby  ;  Rochestbb]  For 
antiquity  Barfreston,  or  Barston  Church,  between  Canter- 
bury and  Dover,  but  not  on  the  high  road,  is  most  deserving 
of  notice.  This  has  been  considered  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture,  but  is  more  probably  Norman.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  diancel,  having  a  joint  length  of  43  feet  4  inchea ; 
the  width  of  the  nave,  16  feet  8  iodies;  of  ther  chancel  19 
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Jwt  C  inehss,  interior  dimensions.  The  nave  and  caancel 
oommuDicate  b;  an  areh  rising  from  wreathed  columns  and 
hchiv  sculptured.  There  have  been  some  insertions,  but 
00  the  whole  the  church  is  much  in  its  original  state. 
Svren!  other  ehurehes,  including  8t  Bfary's  at  Dover,  are 
d^elty  TBluahle  for  their  Norman  fbatures ;  but  the  predo- 
■oiant  eharaeter  in  the  ehnndiM  of  the  eotinty  is  the  early 
Bndish. 

Wrdntmce  Map ;  Oreenoush's  and  Walker's  Geological 
Mapt;  Hasted's  Htatory  tjf  Kent ;  Beautiet  England 
aad  Wales;  PalKr»-e's  Riie  qf  tha  Englith  Common- 
wealtA;  Sharon  Turner's  History  qf  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
Rickman's  GotMe  Architecture;  E^tteley's  Antiquitatee 
Jtatiipijue.) 

Statistics. 

Ibpulation.—The  inhabitants  of  Kent  are  principally 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  eovernment  c^tab- 
lishments  at  Chatham,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich  give  em- 
ploTment  to  numerous  artisans  and  labourers ;  but  out  of 
155,155  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  liring  at 
the emuneration  of  lB3t,  only  476  were  returned  as  em- 
ployed in  manufaelure*  or  in  making  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery. Of  these  164  were  employed  in  calico-printing 
itCniyfordand  Bexley.SS  in  weaving  bagging  at  Maidstone, 
ud  the  remaining  224  were  employed  as  m-llwrigbts  and 
in  dwniical  works  at  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  in  the  gun- 
povdBHnilb  at  Dtrtfbid.  and  in  the  makiog  of  Tocbr^ge- 


ware.  Compared  with  the  other  counties  of  England  the 
proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Kent  has 
been  increasing.  Under  this  aspect  it  stood  thirty-third  on 
the  list  in  1811,  it  was  the  twenty-eighth  in  1821,  and  in 
1831  it  ranked  the  twenty-flflfa.  The  actiul  propottinns  at 
each  of  the  three  periods  herb  mentioned  were— • 
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The  population  of  Kent  at  each  of  the  four  enumerations 
made  during  the  pretent  century  nas — 

HiIm.  Femalei.  Total     InonuB  par  cent. 

1801       151,374  156,250  307,624 

1611        183.500  189.595  373,099  21-28 

1821        209,633  216,183  426,016  14-18 

1831       234,572  244,563  479.155  12-47 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
171,531,  or  55i  per  cent,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  rate  of  increase  in  England  ana  Wales  during  that 
interval. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  population  of 
every  hundred,  in  the  coanty,  as  found  at  the  census  of 
1831  :— 


Summary  (ftka  County  of  Kent. 


HOUSEi. 


LlIHBS,  CmEa»  OK  BOBODOHS. 


luhftfalled. 


SL  Augustine  (Lathe) . 
Aflesfbrd  (Lathe) 
Sersy 


8atton-at-Hone 

Canterbury  (City) 

ChatbtmCTown)  and  Roches- 
ter (Oiy)  . 

Deptford  and  Greenwich 
(Towns) 

Dorer  (Town  and  Port) 

Maidstone  (Borough)  . 

Sandwicfa  (Town  and  Port)  . 

Woolwich  (Town) 

Uilitia  under  training. 

Totals  . 


13,254 
15,442 
12,957 

4,267 
12,728 

2,661 

4,578 

6,051 
2,095 
2,844 
595 
2,672 


FubIUm. 


82.144 


14,999 
18,081 
15,293 

5,052 
14,659 

3,033 

5,686 

9,689 
2,551 
3,034 
722 
4,343 


97,142 


Bnild- 


122 
221 
63 
22 
172 
5 

49 

113 
26 
31 

is 


842 


Unin- 
hoUted. 


619 
440 
339 
211 
519 
173 

301 

765 
56 

143 
33 

219 


3,818 


OCCUPATIONS. 


chiefly 


FainlliM 

chiefly 
employed 
tmda. 


employcdi  maanlkc- 
in  Agri-  lai^,, 
culture,   and  han- 
dlcfftft. 


5,612 
8.448 
7,879 
2,516 
5,985 
349 

304 

184 
37 

233 
90 
30 


31,667 


lAU  oUmt 

not  eom- 
priwdin 
the  two 
proceed- 
ing 
clauM. 


4,086 
4,837 
4,205 
1,353 
3,81} 
1,736 

2,724 

2,700 
969 

1,499 
271 

1,208 


PERSONS. 


29,419 


5,30] 
4,796 

3,209 
1,183 
4,863 
948 

2,658 

6,605 
1,525 
1,302 
361 
3,105 


36,056 


36,395 
45.859 
39,785 
12,898 
36,137 
6,212 

13,064 

22,007 
5,303 
7,295 
1,439 
7,593 
585 


Fnulea. 


234,572 


38,519 
45,609 
39,188 
12,951 
37,805 
7^437 

14,257 

22,341 
6,619 
6,092 
1,697 

10,068 


244,583 


74,914 
91,468 
78,973 
25,849 
73,942 
I3,64d 

27,321 

44,348 
11,922 
15.387 
3,136 
17,661 
585 


Halei, 
twenty 
yeanaf 
age. 


479,135 


17,654 
22,731 
19,108 

6,216 
18,305 

3,189 

5,690 

12,28l 
2,823 
3,464 
750 
3,444 


155,655 


&  fbr  each  inhabitant. 

0 
4 
5 


Catnty  Expenses,  Crime,  <^— The  sums  expended  for 
ntief  of  the  poor  at  each  of  the  four  dates  when  the  oensus 
ni  taken  were— 

£.  9. 
ISOl    .  .    206,508,  bemg  13 
1811    .  .    317,990     „  17 
1821    .  .    370,711     „  17 
1831    .  .    345,512      „  14 
The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  iii  the  year 
odiDj;  25th  March,  1637,  was  l85,S03f. ;  and  assuming 
tbattbe  population  baa  increased  since  1831  at  the  same 
of  progression  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  this  sum 
(irtt  an  average  of  6<.  10^  for  each  inhabitant.  These 
int^  are  alt  above  the  general  averagea  for  the  whole  of 
Eiriand  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Kent  Ibr  poor-rate,  county-rate,  and 
*t)i«r  loeal  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1638, 
**i  433,274/.  16*..  and  was  levied  upon  various  desor^tious 
rfptoperty  as  under*— 

On  land  .  .  £275,810  11*. 

Dwelling-houses        .  140,513  6 

MiUi,  factories,  8ec.     .  12,510  17 

Kmorial  profits,  nav^tion,  &o.   4,440  0 

483,374  16 


The  expenditure  in  the  same  year  wat— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor    .        .  £369,587  13 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupera»  &a,  1 6,0 1 1  5 

For  othtf  puiposea           .  64,752  16 

450,351  14 

The  returns  made  up  during  subsequent  years  do  not 
specify  the  proportions  in  which  different  descriptions  of 
property  were  assessed.  In  the  four  years  ending  with 
2Sth  March,  1837,  tfane  were  raised  for  local  purposes — 

.    .    £418,785  13f. 


18S4 
1839 
1836 
1837 


370,718  19 
3)3,669  7 
215,499  0 


The  expenditure  for  each  of  these  years  was  as  follows : — 


1834. 

FoTthanllerof thepoor  .   343^  ft 

Faymenti     towatdi    ihe  ~ 

cuunly-raie 
For  all  othar  porpOMi 


1835. 
£. 

297.098  « 
12^71  3 


I'"!  65,430  14   [^1^  « 
J  I  47J4I  IS 


1836. 
£.  t. 
947.999  19 

9,310  16 

9S^  19 
40,197  1 


1937. 

j£. 
1S5JU3 
6306 


93.790 
915.4*9 


Total  noneyaspenifed    ie4S4,«48  U    888,002  9    310,374  1 

The  saving  effeeled  on  the  sum  expendedL/or  the  reHef 
of  the  poor  m  1837.  ueompareg  wji«^^^@j^^^[^ 
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1834.  was  therefore  46  per  cent. ;  while  the  saving  oti  the 
entin  expenditure,  comparing  thoeo  two  years,  vas  47  per 

oent'  .  , 

The  number  of  tampike-roads'  tniste  in  Kent,  ascertained 
ID  1835  under  the  Aot  3  and  4  William  IV..  chap.  80,  was 
do ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge  vas 
586.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and  parish 
compositions  in  Hen  oT  statute  duty  was,  in  1835,  73,674^ 
9t.  6d;,  and  the  Annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
72,bOW.  18*.  7d.t  as  follows:— 

£.     i.  d. 

Manuallabour  .  .  .         .    15,112    9  5 

Team  labour  and  cairiagf  of  materials .  10,767  4  0 
Materials  for  surface  repa-rs  8,144  14  8 

Land  purchased  .  .         .       998    0  3 

Tradesmen's  bills,  law  charges,  &c.         4,677   8  4 
Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  sur- 

veyors  .  .  3,708    7  10 

Improvements  •         •         .     5,743   5  2 

Intwestofdebt  .  .    10.321    6  7 

Towards  redemption  of  the  debt  .  11,089  10  0 
Incidental  expenses  .     2,239  12  4 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poOT,  was  16,692/.  15f.  6d;  and  was  dis- 
bursed as  follows  :— 

£.    s.  d. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &0.  .  .  1,538  0  6 
Gaols,  bouses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners  .  .  5,651  0  1 1 
Shire-halts  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairing,  &e.  .  •  .  260  13  10 
Lunatic  asylum  .  .  •  1,105  17  4 
Prosecutions  .  .  .  3,562  14  8 
Clerk  of  the  peace  .  .  .  1.102  8  8 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  .  1,475  11  1 
Apprbhending  and  conveying  vagrants  15  3 
Constables,  high  and  special                     226  18  10 

Coroner   449    6  0 

Miscellaneous     .         .  .         .    1,319    8  5 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
witliin  the  county  in  each  of  the  three  septennial  periods  end- 
ing with  1819,  1826,  and  1833,  were  2741,  3800,  and  4640, 
being  an  average  of  391  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  543 
in  the  second  period,  and  of  663  in  the  third  period.  The 
numbers  accused  in  subsequent  years  were — 

1834  .       .  775 

1835  .       .  894 

1836  .  .  872 
IS37    .       .  896 

Of  the  number  accused  in  1837  there  were— 

Main.  FenulM.  IWd. 
For  offences  against  the  person  .         .   50      3  53 
„       „     against  property,  with  Tio- 
lence    .         .                  .         .   48      S  S3 
„       „           „        without  violence  623    131  754 
,.  forgery  and  offences  against  the  cur- 
rency   .          .         .         .          .    SI       S  26 
n  other  oflRences,  not  included  above   .8      2  10 

750    146  896 

The  number  of  jKrsons  against  whom  bills  were  not 
fbund  by  the  grand  jury,  and  who  were  acquitted  on  trial, 
was  246;  of  the  nAuaining  GOO  who  were  convicted,  481 
were  for  simple  thefts,  and  25  for  common  assaults.  There 
were  9  persons  sentenced  to  death ;  of  these  8  had  their 
punishment  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  and  the 
other  to  transportion  for  seven  years.  Of  the  remaining 
:!onvicts  there  were  transported— 

For  life  .  .  .34 
M  15  years  .  >  2 
„  14  years  .  .  24 
„  10  years  I 
H     7  years       .         .  90 


Imprisoned  for  3  years  and  above  1  year  . 
.,         1  year  and  above  6  mouUu 
6  months  and  under 


Whipping  fine,  and  disohaige  on  lureties 


18 
06 

410 

478 
12 


The  ages  of  the  penms  aeeund 

12  yean  and  under  .  . 

16  „    and  above  12  . 

21  „  16 

30   „         „  21 

50   „         „  30 

60    „  „  50 

Above  60  . 

Age  could  not  be  ascertained 


IMm. 
.  IS 
.  97 
.  229 
.  S18 
.  150 
.  23 
.  7 
.  13 


4 

14 
41 

38 

43 
7 
3 
8 


Their  state  of  instmction  was  as  fidlows:— 


Ciould  neither  read  nor  write 

read  and  write  imperfectly  . 
read  and  write  well  . 


.  298  73 
.  398  71 

.    33  1 

Had  received  superior  instruction  .  .80 
State  of  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained  13  2 

The  number  of  electors  qualified  to  vote  fac  the  county 
members  in  Kent  at  the  r^straiion  of  1637  was.  for  tbv 
eastern  division  7293,  and  for  tlie  western  division  843^, 
being  about  1  in  30  of  the  whole  population,  and  about  I  in 
10  of  the  male  population  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  ai 
taken  in  1831- 

There  are  20  savings'  banks  in  Kent.   The  number 
depositors  in  these,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  as  they 
stood  on  the  20th  of  November  in  each  of  the  last  Ave  years, 
were  as  follows ; — 

'    ISaa.  18H.  US6.  1838.  U87. 

Number  of  de- 
positors    18.188     19.312     20,010     21,326  28,149 

Amount  of  de- 
posits   £531,018  £566,017  £582,056  £613,804X629,083 

The  deposits  of  the  last  two  years  were  divided  in  the  fol 
lowing  classes : — 

1831.  1837- 

DflpMlton.      D«p<MtU.  Depotlton.  Depout*. 

Not  exceeding  £20    11,836    £82.248  12.506  £86,194 

50     5,814     1 79,553  5,867     1 8 1 ,857 

100     2,385     164.325  S.442  168,454 

150        800       96,281  838  101.20V 

200       399       67.862  408  68.87-.: 

Above        200         92       23,535  88  2-_*.SU6 


3 1.326     6 1 3,804   22,1 49  629,083 

Eduea^on. — The  foUowing  summary  is  taken  from  re- 
turns made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 

SekooU.  So!  tola  n.  ToUL 

Infant  schools  207 
Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified  . 


Daily  schools .         .         .         .  1488 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  ttom  4  to  14  years : — 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


4.515 


24,241 
18,496 
6.469 


Schools     .         .  1695 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 

Sunday  schools         .          ,         .  479 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years: — 

Males                  .  15.791 

Females      .         .  15,556 

Sex  not  spedfied  6,1 76 


49,206 
53,781 


37,523 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  has  increased  in  tlu  same  proportion  with  the  whole  po- 
pulation since  1881,iriMn  the  rehitive  population  at  ^fibrent 
ages  was  last  taken,  and  likewise  assuming  that  the  whi^ 
population  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  ntio  as  it 
did  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  ^te.  we  find  by  ep* 
proximation  that  there  were  127,096  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  years  in  Kent  in  1834,  when  these  k-etums 
were  obtained.  Thirty-one  Sunday-schools  are  returned 
from  places  where  no  other  scfao^fS^pst^d,  ^afiEt^e  ehildnn 
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tui^i  in  these  (lOOS  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to 
haw  attended  any  other  school.  At  all  other  places  Sunday- 
f^ool  children  are  able  to  resort  to  other  si^ools  also,  and 
dues  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  do  so  resort ;  but  in  what 
number  or  proportion  duplicate  entry  is  thus  occasioned  in 
the  Parliamentary  Returns  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. -  Ninety-two  schools,  containing  7209  children  are 
returned  from  various  places  as  being  boU  daily  and  Sunday- 
schook,  and  duplicate  entry  is  knoarn  to  have  been  thus 
fu  created.  Mining  due  ulommoe  for  this  dninmstanoe, 
it  may  perhaps  be  &irly  concluded  that  at  the  time  the  in- 
ooiry  was  made  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  children 
fietvean  the  aces  of  2  and  15  were  reoeiTing  instruction  of 
«ny  kind  in  schools  within  the  county. 

Maintenanee  qf  SehooU. 


PMfMoasf 
ScbMl*. 

Br  mtaeriptUoJ 

SuWciip.  ud  vmj- 
mrat  mmMholan. 

Sdio- 
Urt. 

Schlh 

Schc 
Un. 

Beblt. 

SAo- 
Un. 

Bddt. 

Sch*. 
Uri. 

InbDt  Schools 
DaiW  ScbooU 
SnnaarScIuxtlt 

S 
129 
X 

262 
7180 
1731 

410 

40G 
ft.344 

32.011 

18] 

1197 
1 

9.519 

29.623 
30 

17 
90 
4£ 

1,328 
7.064 
3.751 

157 

9173 

489 

37.761 

137» 

38,177 

U9 

12.133 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  In  the 
al»re  statement,  are~ 

Schools.  SchoUn. 

iBfsnt  schools    .  . 

Doily  schools      .  .  12  containing  844 

Snnday-schools  .         .  .     148  15,486 

The  schools  established  since  the  inquiry  of  1818  are— 

SchoUn. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  .  966  containing  31,410 
Sunday-schools  .  .     349  29,333 

No  school  in  Kent  appears  to  be.  confined  to  the  children 
of  parents  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any 
other  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  esta- 
blished by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  the  ehihlren  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Unding-libranes  of  books  are  attached  to  53  schools  in 
the  connty  of  Kent. 

EENI^  WHJJAH,  an  artist  of  moderate  ability  as  a 
patnier  and  sculptor,  nevertheless  one  of  considerable  abi* 
lity  and  influence  as  an  architect  and  landscape-gardener, 
ussborn  in  Yorkshire,  in  1684.  Both  his  parentage  and 
education  were  humble,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
paiuter.  Conceiving  however  that  he  had  abilities  which 
ought  to  elevate  him  above  that  grade,  he  attempted  to 
cUablisb  himself  as  a  portrait  and  historical  painter,  and 
M  far  attracted  notice  that  some  gentlemen  raised  a  contri- 
liutioD  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  ^0  and  study  in 
Ibtly.  Thither  he  accordingly  proceeded  in  1710,  and  le- 
niained  thoe  several  years,  till  he  had  the  extreme  good 
fbrtune  to  become  acquainted  thore  with  the  earl  of  Bur- 
lington in  1 716.  The  noble  natron  not  only  brought  home 
bis  pnt^^  and  exerted  all  Lis  influence  and  authority  in 
matters  of  tasto  to  recommend  him  to  others,  hut  took  him 
under  his  own  roof,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  April 
12.  1748.  How  £ir  Kent  assisted  his  patron  in  his  designs, 
w  the  latter  assisted  him,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  soon  discovered  greater  capacity  for  architecture  than  he 
lad  done  for  painting :  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  designs  for 
Bolkham,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  Norfolk,  ema- 
nated principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  him,  that  single  edifice 
alone  proves  him  to  have  possessed  very  superior  talent  and 
ia>te  as  an  architect,  it  being  a  cbef-d  ceuvre  in  plan,  and 
poi'sessing  many  graces  and  beauties  of  design.  As  archi- 
tect and  landscape-gardener  he  was  in  his  proper  sphere^ 
and  followed  boUi  pursuits  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist. 
In  landsa4ie-gardening.  in  fact,  he  forms  an  epoch,  and 
■av  jujtly  be  considered  as  the  father  of  (ho  English  style 
of  gardening;  for,  as  Walpole,  who  has  npt  been  niggard 
of  prai^  towards  him,  observes,  he  was  *  painter  enough  to 
^We  the  charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opiniooative 
WHigh  to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  bom  with  a  fjenius  to 
■trikeout  a  great  system  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect 
Shakspeare*s  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
■31  preserve  his  name  as  a  sculptor,  without  at  all  adding 
to  his  reputation.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  for  it  that  it 
■nil  bMT  such  retrenchment  without  injury  to  its  vital 


KENT,  JAMESt  a  diitingui^ed  and  deserveuiy  popi4ur 
composer  of  English  church  music,  was  born  at  Winchester, 
in  1 700,  and  at  an  early  age  placed  as  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  but  soon  removed  to  London,  and 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Croft,  then  Master  of  the  Children. 
After  completing  bis  education,  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
Finden,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  subaeijuently  was  ap- 
pointed oi^;amttt  of  Trini^  Coll^,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
removed,  in  1 737,  upon  being  elected  to  fill  the  same  situa- 
tion in  tiie  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  an  office  whidi  he 
resigned  in  fkvourof  his  pupil,  Mr.  Fuuell,  hi  1774.  He 
died,  deeply  regretted,  in  1776. 

Mr.  Kent  was  very  serviceable  to  Dr.  Boyce  while  the 
latter  was  preparing  his  magnificent  work,  the  Collection  0/ 
Cathedral  Music,  and  his  assistance  is  duly  acknowledged 
by  that  learned  editor.  In  1773  he  published  his  now 
well-known  volume  of  1\oehe  Anthemt,  among  which  are, 
*  Hear  my  Prayer,'  'When  the  Son  of  Man,'  '  My  Song 
shall  be  of  Mercy,'  and  others  familiar  to  and  the  delight 
of  the  congregations  of  our  cathedrals.  Upon  presenting 
a  copy  ot  this  work  to  Trinity  College,  the  Master  and 
Fellows  voted  him  a  valuable  piece  of  plate.  After  his 
decease,  a  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  Eight 
Anthemt,  composed  by  him  for  the  Winchester  choir,  were 
collected  and  printed  by  Mr.  Corfe,  of  Salisbury ;  but  the 
probabilite  is  uiat  the  author  never  intend^  them  for  pub- 
lication, for  only  the  service  and  one  of  the  anthems  admit 
of  comparison  with  the  productions  he  himself  gave  to  the 
world. 

*  Mr.  Kent  was  remarkably  mild  in  his  disposition,  ami- 
able in  his  manners,  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  and  con- 
scientiously diligent  in  the  discharge  cf  his  duties.  His 
performance  on  the  organ  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and 
he  was,  by  competent  judges,  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
musicians  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  (Httrmonicon.) 

KENTS  HOLE,  a  cavern  near  Torquay,  which  has 
yielded  a  great  quantity  of  bones,  very  similar,  as  to  the 
species  of  animus  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  condition 
in  which  they  axe  preserved,  to  tne  bones  in  Kirkdele  Cayp. 
The  same  explanation  of  the  phenomena  probably  applies 
to  both  eases.  rKiRKiu.LB.] 

KENTUCKY,one  of  the  republicseonstituting  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  is  situated  between  36°  30'  and 
39"  6'  N.  lat.,  and  between  82°  and  89*  30*  W.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  is  380  miles,  and  its  mean  width  99  miles. 
The  area  is  stated  at  37,680  square  miles.  Its  boundary- 
lines  are  formed  on  three  sides  by  rivers.  The  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  west  divides  it  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
for  42  miles.  The  Ohio  runs  along  its  northern  side,  in  a 
winding  course  of  583  miles,  separating  it  from  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The  Big  Sandy  River  con- 
stitutes the  boundary  between  Kentucky  and  Virginia  for 
70  miles,  but  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  between 
these  two  states  is  formed  by  one  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  Range,  called  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The 
boundary-line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which  is 
to  the  south,  is  ibnned  by  two  straight  lines,  the  eastern 
running  from  the  Cumberland  Mountaiiu  eastward  to  the 
Tennessee  River  for  242  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  36"  3.*^  N. 
lat,  and  the  western  between  the  last-named  rivor  and  the 
Mississippi  for  84  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  ZS"  Sit'.  Both 
lines  are  united  by  the  river  Tennessee,  whose  course  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-line  for  12  miles. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  south-eastern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  state,  is 
covered  with  ridges  of  mountains  and  high  hills,  the  slopes 
of  which  are  rather  steep,  and  which  contain  between  them 
narrow,  deep,  and  gloomy  valleys.  The  wh(^  of  this  region 
is  well  wooded,  especially  the  lower  parts  1^  the  hills  and 
the  vales.  None  ofthe  summits  of  these  mountains  appear 
to  attain  the  ^ght  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their 
mean  election  probably  does  not  exceed  2000  feet  The 
highest  ranges  are  the  Cumberland  Mountains  along  the 
boundary-line  of  Virginia,  and  the  Laurel  Mountains,  whicb 
run  parallel  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  join  them 
between  the  upper  branches  ofthe  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  billy  region  lies 
what  may  be  called  the  upland  region,  which  extends  from 
the  Big  Sandy  River,  on  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  to  about 
86°  W.  long.,  and  comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  state.  Its  surface  is  undulating^  w'th  gentle 
ascents  and  dasoenti,  hut  it  is  intezseetod*^  numerous 
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deep  euts,  which  are  ftom  100  to  800  ftbt  baiow  tar- 
ftoe  of  tbe  plain,  and  in  which  the  tinH  run.  The  plains 
belonging  to  these  rivert  are  narrow.  Though  this  upland 
rwion  n  sparingly  provided  with  spring-water,  its  soil  is 
ofthe  flrat  quaity,  and  as  fertile  as  any  fiart  of  the  United 
States.  The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  between 
the  Bairens  and  a  country  which  is  partially  hilly.  The 
Barrens  in  their  natural  state  are  generally  destitute  of 
trees,  and  resemble  the  prairies  or  savannas  which  occur 
north  of  the  Ohio  River ;  but  the  level  surfece  is  diversified 
by  a  considerable  numbta;  of  gently  rising  hills,  called  oak 
knobt,  on  account  of  the  trees  which  cover  them.  Though 
this  tract  does  not  deserve  the  name  which  it  bears,  it  is  of 
inferior  fertility  when  compared  with  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  Barrens  occupy  chietly  the  tract  between  the  Green 
River  and  Cumberland  River,  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  ntoth  and  west  the  Barrms  are  sommnded  by  a 
more  broken  and  hilly  country,  which  gradualljr  imsses  to 
the  low  flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
This  tract  is  superior  to  the  Barren^  in  fertility,  but  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  upland  region. 

Jtivert.— Along  the  northern  boundary  runs  the  Ohio, 
which  receives  all  the  lart^er  rivers  that  drain  Kentucky. 
The  most  eastern  is  the  Big  Sandy  River,  which  rises  in 
Virginia  on  the  western  range  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
called  the  Great  Flat-top  Mountains,  and  traverses  that  state 
in  a  north-west  direction  ;  where  it  approaches  the  boun- 
dary-line, it  turns  nearly  due  north,  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  its  very  mouth.  Its  course  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  200  mtles,  but  it  is  not  navigable  to  a  great  distance 
lh>m  its  mouth,  owing  to  some  fiLlls  which  occur  where  it 
issues  from  th«  mountainnregion.  The  Licking  River  rises  in 
Kentucky,  and  flows,  with  many  winding  in  a  north-north- 
western direciion  for  nearly  300  miles.  Though  It  swells  in 
winter  and  spring  to  a  considerable  height,  it  has  but  little 
water  in  the  other  seasons ;  the  limestone  rocks  through 
which  it  passes  absorb  the  water  which  it  brings  down  ih)m 
the  mountains.  The  different  branches  of  the  Kentucky 
River  rise  in  the  Laurel  Mountains  and  form  by  their  union 
SI  considerable  stream,  which  first  flows  north-west,  then 
west,  and  at  last  nearly  due  north.  Its  course  is  about  280 
miles,  and  though  it  is  vety  rapid,  it  may  be  navigated  by 
small  boats  for  180  miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  time  of  high- 
water,  but  at  other  times  not  higher  up  than  Frankfort 
Green  River  rises  in  the  western  districts  of  the  upland 
r^km  and  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  westward, 
then  declines  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  to  the  north, 
joining  the  Ohio  about  50  miles  above  the  month  of  the 
Cumberland  River.  Its  course  is  280  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  small  river-barges  to  a  great  distance,  but  the 
navigation  is  Interrupted  by  falls,  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  valley  between  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Laurel  Mountains,  where 
it  is  called  Clove  River ;  it  traverses  both  the  mountain  and 
upland  region  Kenerally  in  a  western  direction,  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  Barrens  it  turns  southward,  and  enters  Ten- 
nessee, where  it  makes  a  large  bend  to  the  southward,  and 
then  re-enters  Kentucky  with  a  north-western  course,  ron- 
ttnuiug  in  that  direction  to  its  mouth,  which  is  ten  miles 
above  that  of  Tennessee  River.  It  is  above  500  miles  in 
length,  and  as  its  current  is  eomparattveW  gentle,  it  ofihrs 
an  easy  navigation  for  sloops  as  &r  up  as  Nashville  in  Ten- 
nenee,  and  it  ii  stated  to  be  nav^ble  tor  river-boats  300 
miles  farther  up.  The  Tennessee  River  flows  only  about 
70  miles  through  Koitueky,  and  properly  belongs  to  Ten- 
nessee. ITsKNEinB.} 

ClirmUe. — The  mean  annual  temperature  seems  to  be 
about  55°;  and  consequently  5"  higher  than  that  of  London, 
but  the  differences  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
much  greater.  T'le  winters  are  long  and  severe:  they  begin 
about  Christmas,  md  last  three  months.  The  thermometer 
annually  descends  aa  low  as  85**,  and  has  been  known  to  sink 
ad  low  as  14*"  of  Fahr.  Snow  falls  every  winter,  but  not  in 
great  quantities.  In  summer  the  heat  is  sometimes  very 
great,  and  the  thermometer  rises  to  94°  and  95°.  In  spring 
and  autumn  south-west  winds  prevail,  and  the  weather  is 
delightful.  The  north-west  wind  produces  great  cold  in 
winter,  but  it  seldom  continues  many  days.  Rain  falls 
abundantly  m  winter  and  spring,  but  in  the  other  seasons 
the  weatn*9r  is  lather  dry  and  eonstant  Sotne  slight  shocks 
of  eftrthaiiakes  have  occurred. 

iVofiucdOM.— The  cereatia  which  an  most  extensively 
cultivated  are  Indian  com  wheat,  rye^  ud  oats,  and  the 


two  lut-iMntioned  kinds  of  grain  are  «aid  to  tnriT<:  beltei 
than  In  the  stdtes  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Rye  is 
commonly  used  for  the  distilling  of  whiskey.  In  the 
south-western  districts,  near  and  on  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, and  Mississippi  H^rs,  cotton  is  raised  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  these  distneti 
and  the  rich  lands  fkrther  east  supplies  a  considemble 
article  of  exportation.  Hemp  and  flax  are  generally  culti- 
vated. The  principal  fruit-trees  are  apples  and  peaches; 
from  the  former  cider  is  made,  and  fVom  the  latter  peach- 
brandy,  of  which  there  is  a  great  consumption.  Catlle  are 
numerous,  and  great  flocks  or  sheep  pasture  on  the  Barrens ; 
the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  crossiiiig  tbem  with 
merinos. 

As  the  greatest  pai  t  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests, 
wild  animals  are  still  numerous,  as  deer,  panthers,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  hares,  but  the  buflklo  and  the  elk  ha%-e 
disappeared.  Be&vers  and  otters  are  still  fbund  in  the 
rivers.  Among  the  wild  birds  the  turkey  is  still  abundant; 
it  weighs  from  1 0  to  S5  pounds.  Bees  are  common  in  the 
woods,  and  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees. 

The  forests  contain  many  timber-trees.  Those  of  the 
mountains  and  upland  region  consist  of  liriodendron,  elm, 
oak,  hickory,  black- walnut,  cherry,  and  others;  those  of  the 
Barrens  are  chiefly  oak,  chesnut,  and  elm. 

Bituminous  coal  and  iron  abound  in  the  north-western 
district,  and  iron  also  occurs  in  the  districts  lyirg  farther 
westward ;  but  both  are  of  inferior  quality.  Salt  seems  to 
be  generally  diffused  through  the  couutr^- :  the  salt-springs 
are  numerous,  and  man^  of  them  have  been  turned  to 
advantage.  Saltpetre  exists  in  most  of  the  caverns  which 
occur  in  the  limestone-rock  of  the  upland  region,  and  is 
roost  abundant  in  the  Great  Cave  near  Omked  Creek,  the 
length  of  which  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

Inhabitants. — The  native  tribes,  which  rendered  the  set- 
tlementof  this  slate  so  difficult  and  dangerous  seventy  years 
ago,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  population  now  con- 
sists entirely  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  The  free  population  comprehended,  according  to  the 
census  of  1830,  523,490  individuals,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  was  165,350,  making  a  total  of  688,840  souls.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
beinff  comparatively  very  small.  The  most  important  manu- 
facture is  the  conslruction  of  vessels,  small  and  large,  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

PoU^Be^  Divi'nmt  and  Tou?ns.  Kentucky  ii  divided  into 
83  counties,  but  as  the  country  has  only  been  settled  for 
about  70  years,  it  does  not  contain  any  large  towns.  Frank- 
fort, the  capital,  is  built  on  the  right  banksof  the  Kentoc^ 
River  Where  it  Mases  to  be  navigable  for  large  vessels.  It 
contains  about  2000  inhabitants.  Many  vessels  of  small 
size  are  built  here.  Lexington,  which  was  formerly  the 
capital,  contained  (in  1830)  above  6000  inhabitants,  and 
sotne  manufactures  of  cotton,  hemp,  and  paper.  Transylva- 
nia University,  at  Lexington,  is  the  most  extensive  liierarv 
institution  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  It  was  founded  in  1798,  and  reorganised  in 
1818.  A  well-attended  school  of  medicine  and  a  school  of 
law  are  connected  with  this  university.  IxiuisviUe,  on  the 
bankft  of  the  Ohio,  is  situated  near  the  great  rapids  of  that 
river.  As  these  rapids  cannot  be  passea  at  low  water,  and 
even  at  high  water  are  dangerous,  a  canal  has  been  f»it 
along  the  wnk,  which  beeins  above  the  rapids  at  Beatgrasa* 
creek,  add  terminates  below  them  at  Shippingport,  Thia 
canal  is  10  miles  long.  Louisville,  which  u  the  port  of  the 
upland  region  and  the  place  fnm  which  the  proauce  of  the 
country  is  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  contains 
above  10,000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  extensive  distilleries 
of  whiskey  and  manufactures  of  cordage  and  bagging.  On 
the  Ohio  there  is  also  Bai-dstown,  with  1200  inhabitants  , 
it  is  the  Seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
college.  Maysville,  which  Hoa  2000  inhabitants  and  a  con 
sideriible  trade  with  the  neighbouring  states,  is  also  on  the 
Ohio.  Besides  the  literary  institutions  already  mentioned, 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  meh  a  college,  and  the 
Presbyterians  have  two. 

Commerce.— The  anieles  of  commerce  consist  of  different 
kinoU  of  gnun>  tobacco,  hem|),  live  catUe,  whiske;y',  and  peach 
brandjr.  The  greatest  part  is  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Mia. 
sissippi  to  New  Orleans,  between  which  place  ocd  Louie* 
ville  steam-boats  from  200  to  300  burihen  and  upward* 
are  const«itty  plyin|^,g,|mj>^^tgjp^^^  of 
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hut  uTinUioii,  0m  eoiBineree  of  Kentucky  hu  grwtly  m- 
!  mmO. 

I  Bulorf.— It  is  probable  Out  this  part  of  Amenoa  once 
n>  &B  aoBt  of  ft  nation  which  bad  made  some  progress  in 
dviliution.  We  nuy  come  fc»  fliis  conclusion  from  ob- 
\     tening  the  extensive  fortifications  which  occur  in  several 
i     ^aees;  but  especially  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  opposite 
1     Scioto  River,  and  are  now  overgrown  with  high  forest-trees. 
The  first  Europeans  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  1 767,  and  tbe 
fint  settlement  was  formed  in  1775,  though  Daniel  Boone 
is  said  to  have  settled  in  Kentucky  some  years  earlier.  It 
m  ibeti  a  part  of  Virginia,^  hut  the  population  haying 
inaeased  rapidly,  Virginia  consented'  to'  a  separation,  ana 
b  1792,  only  eevent^n  years  after  the  first  pettlemeiit, 
Kentucky  became  one  of  the  United  States.   Its  constitu- 
tion vas  settled  in  1799.   The  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
fenaie  and  house  of  representatives.   The  representatives 
I    uechosen  annually  by'all  the  free  male  citizens  (negroes, 
I    nulatloes.  and  Indians  being  excepted)  of  21  years  age^ 
i    tbo  have  been  two  years  resident  in  the  state.   The  ^um- 
ber of  representatives  may  vary  between  58  and  lOQ,  which 
htter  is  now  the  number.    The  senate  noyi  consists  of 
tliirty<eight  members,  who  are  dected  for  four  years,  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  being  chosen  annually.  Tlie  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  four 
lears  by  all  the  citizens  entitled  to  the  suffrages.  Ken- 
tucky sends  two  members  to  tbe  senate,  and  twelve  mem- 
ben  to  the  bouse  of  representatives  at  Wasbington. 

(Darby's  Fiew  of  the  United  State* ;  and  Warden's  ^ 
mmt  qf  the  United  States.) 

KENYON,  LLOYD,  LORD,  the  second  son  of  Lloyd 
Kmyon,  Esq.,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Sddowes  of 
j    Eigle  Han  in  Cheshire,  was  bom  at  Greddington  in  Flini- 
i   shire,  on  the  5th  of  October.  1 732.  He  was  descended  from 
I'  uaatient&mfly  in  Lancashire,  which  had  migrated  into 
I   North  Wales  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
1   His  father  lived  independently  as  a  country  gentleman,  and 
Monged  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  ror  his  countyi 
!   The  education  of  the  future  chief-justice  was,  ftom  the 
sltaightened  means  of  the  parent,  very  defective.   He  was 
sent  early  to  the  grammar-school  at  Ruthin,  but  was  taken 
'   ""ay  before  he  had  time  to  do  more  than  acquire  a  little 
latin.   At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Tora- 
linson,  an  attorney  in  large  practice  at  Nantwieh  in  Che- 
^re,  with  whom  he  remained  for  seven  years,  duringwhich 
I  tone  bis  diligence  and  shrewdness  procured  him  so  much  of  i 
■  T_ fi»™«r  that  be  expected  at  tbe  end  of  his  clerk- 
;   unp  to  be  taken  into  partnership.    In  this  expectation  he 
vu  however  disappointed,  and  thereupon  determined  upon 
,  wing  called  to  the  bar.   In  1754  he  took  diamhers  at  the 
I  Temple,  and  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.   While  a 
ttndent  he  devoted  himself  with  great  earnestness  to 
lav,  and  to  the  lawonly^  and  in  doing  this  he  made  smaller 
MtriEces  than  most  people.    He  had  neither  a  literary 
'lite  nor  a  love  for  pleasure ;  and  his  pecuniary  resources 
■ere  but  scanty.    Mr.  Kenyon  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Hilary  Term,  1761,  but  in  consequence  of  'the  want  of  a 
professional  connexion,  and  being  of  a  character  too  honour- 
«le  and  independent  to  stoop  to  little  artifices,  many  years 
wpsed  before  he  obtained  business.    Still  he  laboured 
pwiently  and  unceasingly,  frequenting  the  courts  both  of 
wmnion  law  and  equity,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  and 
circuit  and  sessions.  His  attainments  in  all 
wpartments  appear  to  have  been  not  only  considerable,  but 
-  OW,  and  he  acquired  by  degrees  the  reputation  of  heing 
I  sound  lawyer,  and  a  neat  and  safb  equity  draftsman  and 
<=<Hneyineer.   It'  is  stated,  that  having  by  some  snggestbns, 
vuBieus  curia,  attracted  the  notice  of  |fr.  Thurlow,  the 
«eii  Wtorney-general,  he  had  the  offfer  made  to  him  of 
waringwith  Mr.  Hargrave  in  the  toil  and  profit  of  assiptine 
In  1773,  when  he  bad  been  twelve  yearc  in  the 
pofession,  he  married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Oeoi^e 
•wiyon  of  Peete  in  Lancashire.  He  now  began  to  rise  into 
Wioe.  In  1779  be  was  retained  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
^  Pi^ot  in  the  state-prosecution  of  Shelton  and  others 
wdcpnving  him  of  his  government;  and  afterwards  in 
I      nme  year  as  leading  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordoni 
[   «  April,  1782,  on  the  accession  of  the  Fox  and  Rocking- 
.  ^  administration,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general, 
I   ^hile  holding  this  situation  bis  conduct  evinced  that 
I  intrigue  and  partisanship  were  not  at  all  suited  to 

:  ^  ehaiaeter.  Oa  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
I  iKntriDad  his  offiee  with  Pitt  u  ehuieellor  of  the  exohe- 
I 


ouer,  and  went  out  with  the  Shelbume  administratioii  in 
the  spring  of  tbe  year  followinir.  In  December  he  was  t«* 
appointed  attorney-general,  having  through  all  the  minis- 
terial changes  of  the  day  asserted  his  independence.  To  the 
character  of  an  orator  he  had  no  pretension^  heing  a  man 
of  little  imagination,  and  expressing  himself  not  only"  with- 
out elegance,  but  occasionally  with  vulgarity.  '  He  was  no 
scholar,  and  yet  he  would  insert  Latin  >ords  and' phrases 
without  point  or  taste  in  his  discourse. 

In  1784  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  mester  of  the  rolls, 
and  created  a  baronet;  and  in  Kay,  1788,' be  was  gazetted 
Lord  Kenyon,  Baron  Greddington,  and  Aceeded  Lord 
Mansfield  as  chief-justice  of  the  King's  B^ch.  His'  ap- 
pointment to  this  important  and  dignified  situation  was  at 
the  time  unpopular  with  the  profession  generally.  To  the 
opinion  of  his  brother  judges  he  gave  a  receptioa>not  only 
of  neglect,  but  almost  of  contempt;  and  whenever  thi^ 
ventured  to  differ  fhmi  him  (which  only  took  place  some 
half  dozen  times  in  fourteen  years),  he  exhibited  the  same 
feelings  which  another  person  would  do  upon  receiving  a 
personal  affront.  Tp  the  barruters.  both  leaders  and  jiiniors, 
he  was  equally  ungracious;  and  whenever  anything  Reaped 
them  not  in  accordance  with  his  sentiments,  he  te^tigated 
them  in  terms  neither  measured  nor  in  character  wjtn  the 
situation  wbich'he  filled.  To  some  leading  men  he  would 
take  a  personal  dislike,  and  allow  no  opportunity  for  mor- 
tifying them  to  escape  him;  Ifr.  LaW,  afterwards  Lord 
£llenborough,  was  one  of  them. 

With  the  press  Lord  Kenyon  was  in  high  &vour ;  for  be 
struck  sternly  and  with  indignation  at  those  offenders  who 
are  the  peculiar  objects  of  popular  dislike.  But  while  doing 
so  he  frequently  gave  too  easy  credit  to  accusatiou,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  punish  often  with'a  severity  not  sufficiently 
tempered.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  mention  tbe  case 
of  Mr.  Lawless,  a  solicitor,  against  whom  some  serious 
charges  were  brought.  Before-  the  case  was  adjudicated, 
Lord  Kenyon  wdered  Mr.  ^wless  to  be  suspended  from 
nractiung  until  bis  case  was  disposed  of  In  vain  did  he  tell 
nim  that  he  had  eighty  cases  in  his  office,  and  that  he  should 
be  ruined.  The  charges  against  Mr.  lawless  were  found 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation ;  but  the  blow  was  struck, 
he  sunk  under  the  unmerited  disgrace,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  The  vices  of  the  wealthy  met  with  no  favour  from 
him.  In  actions  for  criminal  conversation,  likewise,  he 
directed  juries  (over  whom  no  judge  had  greater  power)  to 
give  damages  of  very  large  amount  and  inis  even  in  cases 
where  the  collusion  of  the  parties  or  tbe  vicious  conduct  of 
the  husband  ought  to  have  made  nominal  damaj^  more 
than  sniScient.  So  strongly  did  the  judge  feel  with  regard 
to  this  crime,  that  he  is  r^rted  thus  .o  have  expressed 
himself:— 'There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  the  laws  of  the  Puritans,  which  were  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  of  virtue,  if  I  mistake  not,  subjected  this  ofienco 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  a 
punishment  so  severe;  but  I  wish  some  personal  punish- 
ment were  attached  to  (hose  who  inflict  so  dreadfVil  and  in- 
curable a  wound  on  the  peace  of  private  families.'  Graipblers 
met  with  similar  treatment  from  him  ;  and  he  threatened 
that  if  any  prosecutions  were  feiirly  brought  before  him,  and 
the  guilty  parties  convicted,  whatever  might  be  their  rank 
or  station  in  the  country,  though  they  were  the  first  ladies 
in  the  land,  they  should  certainly  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
pillory.  As  a  judge,  he  recognised  no  distinction  between 
the  gamblers  of  St.  James's  and  the  pickpockets  of  ^he 
Strand.  Lord  Kenyon  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
put  an  end  to  duelling,  and  he  declared  that  whoever  was 
convicted  of  having  ih'urdered  his  foUow-creature  in  a  duel 
should  sulfor  the  course  of  the  law ;  and  he  on  more  than 
one  occasion  directed  the  jury  to  that  conclusion,  but  with- 
out success.  Flagitious  libels  against  individuals  were  pu- 
nished by  him  with  merited  severity. 

But,  of  all  writings,  those  partaking  of  the  character  of 
political  libels  were  those  against  which  he  directed,  with 
the  most  unflinching  perseverance,  all  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  This  was  a  more  dangerous  and  delicate  ground  to 
tread  upon,  and  people  will  approve  or  disapprove  of  bis 
conduct  in  this  particular  aceormng  to  the  view  which  they 
take  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  speech  unon  these  points. 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  tbe  time  of  Lad  Kenyon  tbe  prac- 
tice of  jntjieeuting  for' political  libels  has 'gradually  Alien 
into  disuse;  nor  voula  the  pillory,  as  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  putting  forth  opinions,  however  j^ischievoiu  a( 
absurd,  be  at  this  time  toterateg.g.^,^^^  GOOgle 
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Lord  Kenjon  tnuted  too  inu^  to  the  power  of  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  in  guarding  the  rights  of  property  from 
fraud  or  violence ;  and  he  inflicted  death  as  the  most  terri- 
ble, end  therefore  the  most  preventive  punishment.  That 
this  proceeded  rather  from  a  mistaken  judgment— an 
ignoranoe  of,  era  want  of  power  to  give  sufficient  weight  to, 
those  circumstances  which  exett  a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  human  character,  and  not  from  a  cold  and  sanguinary 
disposition,  the  following  anecdote  may  be  considered  as  a 
proof :— He  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  a  young  woman 
who  had  committed  a  theft ;  she&ioted:  Lord  Kenyon,  in 
great  agitatum,  cried  out,  *I  don't  mean  to  hang  you— Will 
nobody  tell  her  tlwt  I  don't  mean  to  hang  her?^ 

Indeed,  in  behalf  (tf  poor  and  u^Dorant  oflfenders  vho 
wen  the  dupes  or  tools  of  knavei  ua  kindly  feelings  wen 
often  displayed,  and  humble  indindnals  at  the  working 
classes  who  were  harassed  b^  informers  w«re  sure  to  be 
shielded  by  him.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
a  man  for  practising  the  trade  of  a  tailor  without  having 
served  an  apprenticeship,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
punish  him  for  several  acts  done  in  the  same  day.  *  Prose- 
cute the  man,'  said  Lord  Kenyon, '  for  different  acts  in  one 
day  I  Why  not  sue  for  penalties  on  every  stitch  ?' 

Lord  Mansfield,  when  chief-justice,  had  somewhat  un- 
settled the  bounds  of  the  courts  of  law;  but  Lord  Kenyon, 
with  much  wisdom,  reverted  to  the  antient  strictness,  and 
he  expressed  his  determination  to  maintain  it.  *  I  have,'  he 
said,  'been  in  this  profession  moce  than  fi>rty  years,  and 
have  practised  both  in  courts  of  law  and  equity;  and  if  it 
had  nU«i  to  my  lot  to  fimn  a  system  of  jurisprudence, 
whether  or  not  I  shouU  have  thought  it  advisable  to  esta- 
blish different  court*,  with  diflforent  jurisdictions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say.  But  influenced  as  I  am  by  certain  preju- 
dices that  have  become  inveterate  with  those  who  comply 
with  the  systems  found  established,  I  find  that  in  these, 
proceeding  by  different  rules,  a  certain  combined  system  of 
jurisprudence  has  been  framed  most  beneficial  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  which  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in 
supposing  has  never  yet  been  equalled  in  any  country  on 
earth.  Our  courts  of  law  only  consider  legal  rights — our 
courts  of  equity  have  other  rules  by  which  they  sometimes 
supersede  strict  Ic^  rules,  and  in  so  doing  they  act  most 
beneficially  for  Uie  subject*  '  I  will  not,'  he  said,  in  an- 
other instano^  '  overturn  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  me.' 

He  wisely  refused  to  allow  the  plain  words  of  a  statute 
to  be  refined  away,  however  severe  in  its  enactments,  by  any 
subtle  sophistry.  '  The  arguments,'  he  said,  '  that  have 
been  pressed  upon  us  might  have  had  some  effect  if  they 
were  addressed  to  the  legislature ;  but  we  are  sitting  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  must  administer  justice  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land.  Let  application  be  made  to  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  act :  as  long  as  it  remains  upon 
the  statute-book  we  must  enforce  it' 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  after  praising  Lord  Kenyoo's  intui- 
tive readiness,  complains  *  that  he  seldom  exhibited  the 
intermediate  patient  discussion.  The  consequence  was, 
that  though  tne  decision  was  right,  the  ground  of  it  was 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  otgections  to  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  hearers  were  not  always  removed.  This  lessened  the 
merit  of  his  adjudications ;  bnt  they  ore  most  deservedly 
held  in  the  heftiest  respect;  and  ccmsidered  of  the  highest 
authority.' 

At  Nisi  Frius  he  never  brought  a  book  with  him  into 
court  to  refer  to.  The  extent  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
of  his  legal  knowledge  needed  no  such  assistance.  In  per- 
forming the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  he  was  dili- 
gent and  exact,  and  proceedfd  with  so  much  expedition  as 
often  to  get  through  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  causes  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  oftbe  court 

He  died  in  1802,  sorrow-stricken  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son,  after  having  accumulated  a  fortune  of  300,000/. 

In  his  private  habits  Lord  Kenyon  was  temperate, 
frugal  even  to  parsimony,  and  an  early  riser.  For  his  hap- 
piness he  looked  to  his  hoow,  being  most  deeply  attached 
to  his  fomity.  He  entirely  disregarded  outward  appearance : 
his  dress  was  shabby,  his  equipage  mean,  while  be  entirely 
neglected  te  exercise  the  hospitality  becoming  his  high  sta- 
tion and  large  fortune.    (Law  Magazine,  No.  37,  p.  49.) 

KEPLER.  JOHN,  was  bora  at  Weil  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  21st  December,  1571.  He  was  a  seven 
months  child,  very  w«Uc  and  sickly,  and  survived  with 
difiiouUy  a  severe  attack  of  smaUpox.    His  parents. 


Henry  Kepler  and  Catherine  Ouldenmsoi^.  vote  of  uMi 
descent,  although  their  circumstances  werefiir  fromafflasat 
The  father,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  a  pet^  offiov 
in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  joined  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  hit 
eldest  son  John.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  he  leirat 
that  an  acquaintance  for  whom  he  bad  incautiously  become 
security  had  absconded,  and  had  left  him  the  unexpected 
charge  of  liquidating  the  bond.  This  circumstance  obligol 
him  to  dispMe  of  his  house  and  nearly  the  whole  of  hii 
possessiOQS,  and  to  become  a  tavern-keeper  at  ElmeodingeD. 
Young  Kepler  hod  been  sent  in  the  year  U77  to  a  seuol 
at  Elmeodingen,  and  he  continued  there  until  the  occuneoee 
of  the  event  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  which  vu 
the  cause  of  a  temporary  intwruption  in  his  education,  aiit 
appears,  that  he  was  token  home  and  employed  in  menisl 
services  until  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  returned  to  tcbooL 
In  1586  he  was  admitted  into  the  monastic  school  of  Usul- 
bronn,  where  the  cost  of  his  education  was  defrayed  l^  tbe 
duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Hie  regi^ons  of  this  school 
required  that  after  remaining  a  year  in  the  superior  clutes 
tbe  students  should  offer  themselves  fat  examination  at  the 
college  of  Tiibingen  for  the  d^^ree  of  Bachelor.  On  ob- 
teining  this  degree  they  returned  with  the  title  of  veteiani ; 
and  having  completed 'the  prescribed  course  of  study,  they 
were  admivted  as  resident  studeote  at  Tiibingen.,  wbeaoe 
they  proceeded  in  about  a  year  to  the  d^ree  of  Uaslar. 
During  his  under-groduateship  Kepler's  studies  weremndi 
int»rupted  by  periodical  returns  ^ibe  disorders  which  bsd 
so  neariy  proved  fotal  to  him  during  childhood,  as  she  by 
the  dissensions  between  his  parents;  in  consequence  a 
which  his  father  left  his  home,  and  soon  after  died  abroai 
Notwithstanding  tbe  many  disadvantages  he  must  have 
laboured  under  fnnn  the  above  circumstances,  and  fitnnthe 
confused  stote  in  which  they  bad  left  his  domestic  alEun, 
Kepler  took  the  degree  of  Master  inAu^t  1591,attsia- 
ing  the  second  place  in  the  annual  examination.  The  fin*, 
name  on  the  list  was  John  Hippolytus  Brentius. 

While  thus  engaged  at  Tubingen,  the  astronomical  lec- 
tureship of  Griits,  the  chief  town  in  Styrio,  became  vacant 
by  tbe  death  of  George  Stadt,  and  the  situation  was  ofii»ed 
to  Kepler,  who  was  forced  to  accept  it  by  the  authori^ot 
his  tutors,  although  we  have  his  own  assurance  that  atuut 
period  he  had  given  no  particular  attention  to  astronomy. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  1593-4.  In  1596  he  pub- 
lished bis  *  Mysterium  Gosmoffraphicum,'  wherein  he  de- 
toils  the  many  ingenious  hypouesea  which  he  had  succes- 
sively fbrmed,  exunmed,  and  rfijeeted,  concerning  the 
numbo:,  distance,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planeto ;  and 
finally,  proposes  a  theory  which  he  imagines  will  account  in 
a  sati^actory  manner  for  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  theory  rests  upon  the  fancied  analogy  between  tbe 
relative  dimensions  of  tbe  orbits  of  those  bodies,  and  the 
diameters  of  circles  inscribed  and  circumscribed  about  tbe 
five  regular  solids.  In  1597  Kepler  married  Barbara  Mullei 
von  Muhleckb,  a  lady  who,  although  two  years  youogN 
than  himself,  was  already  a  widow  for  the  second  time.  Inis 
alliance  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties,  which  tenths 
with  the  troubled  stete  of  the  provinee  of  Styria,  aririsg 
out  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  into  which  the  en 
pire  was  Uien  divided,  induced  lum  to  withdrair  Anm 
Griitz  into  Hungary,  whence  he  transmitted  to  a  fHend 
at  Tiibingen,  several  Khort  treatises — '  On  th*  Magnet, 
'On  the  Cause  of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,*  and  *Oo 
the  Divine  Wisdom  as  shown  in  the  Creation.'  In  1600 
Kepler,  having  learned  that  Tycho  Brah£  was  at  Benach  iii 
Bohemia,  and  that  his  observations  had  led  him  to  a  more 
accuiato  determination  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  planets' 
orbits,  determined  on  paving  him  a  visit  and  was  weloomed 
in  the  kindest  manner  by  Tycho,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced the  following  year  to  the  emperor,  and  honoured  with 
the  title  of  imperial  mathematician,  on  condition  of  asasl- 
ing  Tycho  in  his  calculations.  Upon  the  death  of  Tyi^ 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
Kepler  succeeded  him  as  principal  mathenwticiau  to  the 
emperor.  To  this  great  man  Kepler  ires  under  many  ob* 
li^tions,  not  merely  for  the  pecuniary  assistance  and  hos* 
pitolity  which  himself  and  fomUy  so  often  experienced  from 
Tycho,  and  upon  which  at  one  period  they  entirely  de 
pended  for  subsistence,  but  still  more  for  the  sound  advice 
which  he  gave  him,  to  abandon  speculation,  and  to  apply 
himself  to  the  deduction  of  .causes  from  their  obsen'e^ 
effects,— advice  which  Kepler  gr^^^^^^^^^  to  whioh 
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if  be  had  adhered  more  closely,  his  fame  would  have  been 
eren  giettor  than  what  it  now  is.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
upon  Hreral  occasions  the  conduct  of  Kepler  towards  Tyebo 
Mm  ill  Bceorded  with  the  generosity  of  the  latter,  though 
ihi<:  apptsn  to  be  attribu^w  lather  to  the  impetuosity  of 
Keplers  temper,  than  to  any  want  ofRratitnde  towards  hii 
besefiKMr.  It  has  been  said  that  Kepler  was  appointed 
ifflperiil  mathematician  on  condition  of  assisting  Tycbo  in 
}at  calculations.   The  object  of  these  calculations  was  the 
fcrmation  of  new  astronomical  tables  generally,  which  were 
to  be  called  the  Rudolphine  Tables,  in  honour  of  Rudolph 
tbe  then  emperor  of  Bohemia,  who  had  promised,  not  merely 
to  defray  the  expense  of  their  construction,  but  likewise  to 
provide  Kepler  with  a  liberal  salary;  neither  of  which  his 
nrcumstances  erer  permitted  him  to  fulfil.   The  part  more 
partteularly  allotted  to  Kepler  was  the  reduction  of  Tycho's 
obtemtioiis  relative  to  the  planet  Mars,  and  to  this  circum- 
sUnee  ia  mainly  owing  his  grand  discovery  of  the  law  of 
dl^ic  ori>its,  and  that  of  the  eqnable  description  of  areas. 
Tbe  pBconiuy  difficulties  howercr  in  which  he  fbund  him- 
idf  umost  incessantly  involved  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
mment  of  his  salary,  greatly  retarded  the  prog^ress  of  his 
hbonrs,  and  obl^ed  him  to  seek,  a  livelihood  by  castiug  na- 
tirities.  The  Rudolphine  Tables  were  therefore  postponed, 
and  he  applied  himself  to  works  of  a  less  costly  character, 
from  whicu  lie  might  expect  to  derive  more  immediate  re- 
aonention.   In  1602  appeared  his  '  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Astrology in  1604  his  '  Supplement  to  Vitellion  ;* 
in  1G05  '  A  Letter  conceruing  the  Solar  Eclipse and  in 
1666  'An  Account  of  the  New  Star  which  had  appeared  in 
1604  ia  tbe  Constellation  Cassiopeia.*   Of  these  tne  '  Sup- 
idement  to  Titellion*  was  important,  as  containing  tbe  first 
ansiBient  theory  of  that  Ivanch  of  optics  termed  dioptrics. 

At  length,  in  1609,  appeared  his  *  New  Astronomy,  con- 
taiuDg  bis  great  and  extraordinary  book  'On  the  Motion 
of  Mars;'  a  work  which  holds  the  intermediate  plane,  and 
i*  the  connecting  link,  between  the  discoveries  of  Coper- 
ninu  and  Uiose  of  Newton.  The  introduction  is  occupied 
in  refilling  the  then  commonly- received  theory  of  gravity, 
■nd  in  declaring  what  were  his  own  opinions  upon  the  same 
nbjecL  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  he  states  dis- 
tinedy  that  since  the  attractive  virtue  of  the  moon  extends 
■I  &r  as  the  earth,  as  is  evident  from  its  enticing  up  the 
vaters  of  the  earth,  with  greater  reason  it  follows  that  the 
Kttnelive  virtue  of  the  earth  extends  as  far  as  the  moon, 
nd  much  farther;  and  he  likewise  asserts  that  if  two 
iNidies  of  like  nature  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  world  near 
•Mb  ather,  but  beyond  the  inflnence  of  any  oUier  body, 
llN7voa)d  fl^proacn  eaeh  other  like  two  magnets,  each 
pusiog  over  a  space  reciprocally  in  proportion  to  its  mass ; 
n  that  if  the  moon  and  earth  were  not  retcuned  in  their 
ffbits  by  their  animal  force,  or  some  other  equivalent  to  it, 
ilw  earui  would  approach  the  moon  by  the  54th  part  of 
tlKir  distance,  and  the  moon  would  approach  the  earth  by 
ibe  remaining  53  parts.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
iliit  remarkable  work  it  was  supposed  that  each  planet 
moved  uniformly  in  a  small  circle,  called  an  epicycle,  tbe 
jvntre  of  which  epicycle  moved  with  an  equal  angular  ve- 
nc^  in  the  opposite  direction  round  the  centre  of  the 
"rtn,  thus  describing  a  larger  circle  which  was  called  the 
^Mf.  Subaequent  observation^  being  found  jrreeon- 
<wible  with  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  it  was  modified  1^ 
J^nnitf  the  uniform  angnlu:  motion  of  the  epicycle  to  be 
<wribM  about  a  point  not  coinciding  with  the  centre  of 
*  earth,  a  necessarj-  consequence  of  which  supposition 
^that  the  linear  motion  of  the  epicycle  ceased  to  be  uni- 
^na.  Tbe  work  of  Copernicus  'De  RevolutionibusOrnium 
^leatiam'  bad  appeared  in  1543,  wherein  he  considers 
w  «m  to  be  the  fixed  centre  about  which  the  planets 
Bxm  witb  uniform  motions,  but  retains  the  complicated 
^'clitnety  of  the  deferent  and  epicycle  in  order  to  account 
w  the  variations  arising  from  the  actual  inequality  of  the 
puet's  motion.  The  system  of  Tycho  Brahe  himself  was 
■fiDtical  with  one  which  Copernicus  had  rejected,  and  oon- 
W(d  in  suppoHiog  the  sun  to  revolve  about  tlie  earth, 
*itb  it  all  the  othtt-  planets  revolving  about  him ; 
»■  iaoeed  Tycho  not  only  denied  the  revolution  of  tbe 
*utb  iboot  the  sun,  but  likewise  ita  diurnal  rotation  upon 
^VOL  Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  theory  of  the 
JBiTWM  before  tbe  time  of  Kepler.  The  theory  adopted 
Kepler,  in  the  early  part  of  his  discussion  of  Tyoho's  ob- 
f^wiuns,  appears  to  nave  been  that  the  orbit  of  eaeli 
("Oct,  iDcludinc  the  earth,  was  circular ;  that  it  was  de- 
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scribed  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  about  a  point 
within, called  the  centre  of  the  equant,  and  that  tiie  centre 
of  the  orbit  lay  in  the  line  joining  tbe  centre  of  the  equanC 
and  the  place  of  tbe  sun,  but  not  equidistant  between  those 
points,  as  had  been  previoualy  supposed.  With  respect  to 
the  earth  however,  in  partieular,  he  had  started  with  the 
erroneous  opinion,  then  generally  entertained  by  all  astro- 
nomers, that  the  centre  of  theearth*s  equant  coincided  with 
that  of  its  orbit,  and  that  consequently  not  only  its  angulat 
but  also  its  linear  motion  was  uniform,  although  its  distance 
from  the  sun  was  known  to  vary.  After  four  years  of  la- 
borious calculation,  the  non-ocrordance  of  his  results  with 
observation  obliged  him  to  fix  upon  the  bisection  of  tbe  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  equant  and  the  place  of  the  sun. 
for  the  centre  of  the  planet's  orbit ;  and  shortly  after  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  two  other  prin 
ciples  upon  which  hU  theory  rested  must  be  erroneous ;  that 
eithn  theorlHt  of  the  planet  was  not  a  perfect  circle,  or  that 
there  was  no  point  within  it  round  wnieh  it  moved  with  a 
uniform  velocity. 

Having  easily  proved  that  at  the  apsidm,  that  is,  tbe  two 
points  of  the  planet's  orbit  which  are  nearest  to  and  farthest 
from  tbe  sun, — the  times  of  describing  equal  small  ares  are 
nearly  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the  planet  from  tbe  sun. 
he  concluded  with  his  accustomed  precipitancy  that  the  same 
relation  existed  at  all  other  points  of  the  orbit.  An  almost 
immediate  consequence  of  this  assumption  was  that  the  time 
of  describing  an  arc  of  any  length  whatever  would  be  pro- 

fiortional  to  the  sum  of  all  the  lines  which  could  be  drawn 
rom  the  sun  to  every  point  of  that  arc ;  but  as  the  calcula- 
tion of  these  distances  was  found  to  be  excessively  operose, 
be  substituted  the  approximate  area  of  the  finire  bounded 
by  the  arc  and  the  two  extrame  distances  for  the  sum  of  all 
ue  distances,  and  was  thus  led  ftom  erroneous  principles 
to  that  beautiflil  law  of  the  planetary  motions  by  which  tile 
area  described  by  the  revolving  radius  vector  is  proportional 
to  the  time  of  its  description.  When  however  he  came  to 
apply  this  theory  to  the  motiou  of  Mars,  tbe  excentrioity  of 
whose  orbit  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth's,  he 
found  that  the  circular  hypothesis  gave  results  difiering 
fVom  the  observations  of  Tycho  by  at  least  eight  minutes, 
and  as  he  considered  that  difierence  loo  great  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  error  of  so  exact  an  observer,  he  concluded 
that  the  suspicions,  which,  as  was  above  stated,  be  had  long 
previously  entertained,  relative  to  the  form  of  the  planets' 
orbits,  were  well  founded,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  planet 
Mars.  At  length,  be  deduced  from  observations  ta  that 
planet  near  the  quadratures,  that  its  orbit  ms  an  ond  ekm- 
gated  in  the  direction  of  its  apsides,  and  was  thus  led  to  the 
fkw  of  elliptic  motions. 

The  elliptic  form  of  tbe  orbits  and  the  eqnable  description  of 
areas  constitute  two  of  the  three  celebrated  truths  known  by 
the  name  of  Kepler's  laws.  The  third,  viz.  that  tbe  squares, 
of  the  periodic  timeti  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the 
mean  distances  from  the  sun,  was  not  discovered  till  twelve 
years  after,  although,  before  the  publication  of  his  '  Mys- 
terium  Cosmographicum,'  he  had  been  speculating,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  finding  some  relation  between  those  dis- 
tances and  periodic  times.  The  final  discovery  resulted, 
far  less  from  philosophical  deduction,  than  fhim  the  innu- 
merable combinations  which  his  ever-active  ftney  had  been 
ealUug  into  existence  during  the  previous  seventeen  yeus; 
and  indeed  when  he  at  length  deteetm  the  relation  which 
h9  had  so  long  been  in  search  of,  he  was  only  able  to  oflTer 
an  explanation  of  it  upon  four  suppositions,  three  of  aVeh 
are  now  known  to  be  folse. 

In  1620  Kepler  was  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
Englisn  ambassador  at  Venice,  who  finding  nim,  as  he  was 
alTvays  to  oe  found,  oppressed  with  pecuniary  difficulties, 
urged  him  to  so  over  to  England,  where  he  assured  him  of 
a  welcome  and  honourable  reception;  but  Kepler  could 
never  determine  on  quitting  the  Continent  In  1624  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  with  difficultv  he  obtained  6000 
florins  towards  completing  the  '  Rudolphine  Tables,*  to- 
gether with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  states  of  Suabia. 
from  whom  he  also  collected  some  mon^  due  to  the  em- 

geror.  It  was  not  however  till  1627  that  these  tables— tiie 
rst  that  were  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  planet» 
move  in  elliptic  orbits— made  their  appearance ;  ano  it  will 
be  sufficicitt  to  say  of  them,  in  this  place,  that  had  Kej^r 
done  nothing  in  tbo  course  of  his  whole  life  but  construct 
these,  he  would  have  well  earned  the  title  of  a  most  useful 
and  indofatigable  oalculator.  In  1 630  he  made  a  final  atttxlp^ 
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to  obtain  s  .iquidattoa  of  his  claims  upon  llie  imptirial  trca- 
■ury,  but  the  fatigue  and  vexaliun  of  his  fruitless  juui-nt>y 
brou)tht  ou  a  fever  which  terniinaked  bia  life  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  1630,  and  in  his  i9Ui  year.  His  body 
was  ioterrod  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard  at  Ratisbon,  and  a 
■imide  inscription,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  was 
idaoed  on  his  tombstone.  Upon  the  character  of  Kepler, 
upon  his  &ilures,  and  on  his  success,  Delambre  has  pro- 
nounced the  following  judgment : — '  Ardent,  restless,  burn- 
ing to  distinguish  himself  by  bis  discoveries,  he  attempted 
everything ;  and  having  once  obtained  a  glimpse,  no  labour 
was  too  banl  for  him  in  fbllowmg  or  verifying  it  All  his 
attempts  had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in  fact,  that  was 
impossible.  Those  which  have  foiled  seem  to  us  only  fanci- 
ful ;  those  which  have  been  more  fortunate  appear  sublime. 
When  in  search  of  that  which  really  existed,  ne  has  some- 
times found  it;  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  chimera,  he  could  not  but  fail ;  but  even  there  he  un- 
folded the  same  qualities,  and  that  obstinate  perseverance 
tlut  must  triumph  over  all  difficulties  but  those  which  are 
insurmountahle. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Kepler's  published  works.  His 
manuscripts  were  purchased  for  the  library  of  St.  Peters- 
bu^,  where  Euler,  Lezell,  and  Kraft  undertook  to  examine 
them  and  to  select  the  moat  interesting  parts  for  publica- 
tion, but  the  result  of  this  examination  has  never  appeared. 

Liiit  qf  Kepler's  publuhed  tcorks  '  Ein  Calentler.'  Gi^tz, 
1594;  '  ProdromusDissertat.  Cosmograph.,*  TiibingEB,  1596, 
4to.;  '  De  fundamentis  Astrologiffi.'  Pragie,  1602,  4to.; 

*  Paralipomena  ad  Vitellionem,'  Francofurti,  1604,  4tu. ; 
'  Epistola  de  Solis  deliquio,'  1 605 ;  *  De  Stellfi  NovS,'  Pragte. 
1606,  4to. ;  '  Vom  Kometen,'  Halle,  1608.  4to. ;  *  Antwort 
an  Rbalin,'  Pragte,  1609,  4to.;  '  Astronomia  Nova,'  Prag», 
1609,  fol;  *  Tertius  Interveniens,' Frankfiirt,  1610,  4to. ; 
'  DiEMertatio  cum  Nuncio  Sidereo,'  Fraacofurti.  1610,  4to. ; 
'Strena,  b«i  De  nive  aexangulfi.'  Frankfort,  1611,  4to. ; 

*  Dioptrica,*  Francofurti,  161 1,  4to. ;  *  Vom  Greburts  Jahre 
des  Heylandes,' Strasburg.  1613, 4to.;  'Re8pons.ad  epist. 
S.  Calvisii,'  FrancofUrti,  1614,  4to.;  *  Eclo^eo  Chronica,' 
f^nnkfiirt,  1615,  4to. ;  *  Nova  Stereometria,  Lincii,  1615, 
4to.;  "Ephemerides  1617—1620,'  Lincii,  1616,  4to.;  '  Epi- 
tomes Astron.  Copero.  Libri  i.  ii.  iii.,'  Lentils,  1618,  6vo. ; 

*  De  Cometis,' Aug.  Vindelic,  1619,  4to. ;  '  Harmonice 
Mundi,*  Lincii,  1619,  fol.;  *  Kanones  Pueriles,*  Ulmae, 
1620;  *  Epitomes  AsUon.  Copern.  Liber  iv.,'  Lentiis,  1622, 
8vo.;  'Epitomes  Astron.  Copern.  Libri  v.  vi.  vii.,'  Franco- 
furti, 1622,  8vo. ;  '  Discurs  von  der  grossen  Conjunction,* 
Linz^  1623,  4to.;  '  Chilias  Logarithmorum,'  Marpurgi, 
1624,  fol.;  '  Supplementum,*  Lentils,  1625,  4Io.;  '  Hyper- 
aspistes,'  Francofurti,  1625.  8vo.;  '  l^buls  Rudoiphinffl,' 
XTlnuBk  1627,  fol.;  '  Resp.  ad  epiat  J.  Bartschil,'  Sagani, 

1629.  4to.;  *De  anni  1631  Phsnoments,'  Lipste,  1629,  4to. ; 
*Terrentii  Bpistcdium  cum  Commenlaiiuncul£,*  Sagani, 

1630,  4to.;  '  Sphemerides,*  Sagani,  1630,  4to.:  'Somnium.* 
Francofurti.  1634,  4to.;  *  Tabula  Uanuales,  A^ntorati. 
1700,  12mo. 

(Abridged  from  the  Life  qf  Kepler,  in  the  '  Library^  of 
Useful  Knowledge;'  with  occasional  reference  to  the  iS'ysieme 
du  Monde  of  Laplace,  and  other  works.) 

A  splendid  edition  of  Kepler's  '  Correspoiiitence'  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
m  1 7  IS,  by  M.  G.  Hansch.  It  is  entitled  '  Epistolffi  ad  J. 
Keplerum,  &c.,  and  the  title-page  has  no  pbtce  of  publi- 
cation, but  the  preface  is  dated  from  Leipzig.  It  contains 
a  Life  of  Kapler. 

KERHAN.  [Pehsu.] 

KBRHANSHAW.  [Pkhsia.} 

KERMBS  MINERAL,  a  peculiar  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
formerly  much,  but  now  little  used  in  medicine.  Various 
processes,  some  in  the  humid  and  others  in  the  dry  way, 
have  been  proposed  for  obtaining  it. 

O^e  of  the  best  appears  to  be  that  of  boiling  six  parts  of 
powdered  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  in  a  solution  of 
about  twenty  tim^  its  weight  of  crystallised  carbonate  of 
soda  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  After  an  hour's 
ebuUitiu),  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  while  hot,  and  allowed 
to  eool  very  slowly,  during  which  the  Kermes  Mineral 
aepnatM  in  the  state  of  a  brownish-red  powder,  which, 
ftfter  due  washinfr,  is  to  be  dried  with  a  gentle  heaL 

Aooordii^to  Roseitis  composed  of  sul|ihur3d'4l  and 
aiitiioony  61  *S9,  which  are  very  nearly  in  tne  proportion  of 
2^  equimlents  of  sulphur  40  +  one  equivalent  of  mti- 
mony  6jK 


KE'RODON.  a  genus  of  rodents,  bearing  in  some  re- 

spects  resemblance  to  that  of  Cavia,  but  differing  both  in 
the  locomotive  and  masticatory  organs,  established  by  M.  F 


Taothof  KModon.  (F.  Cnviei., 

The  molars  all  resemble  each  other,  and  arc  composed  of 
two  equal  parts,  each  of  a  triangular  or  rather  cordlform 
shape,  united  on  the  external  side  of  the  tooth,  and  sepa- 
rated on  its  internal  side.  These  triangles  or  '  hearts'  are 
each  surrounded  by  their  enamel,  and  tilled  with  Iwiiy  mat- 
ter, and  their  separation  produces  an  angular  notch'  partly 
filled  with  cortical  substance. 

When  M.  P.  Cuvier  wrote,  hut  one  species,  Kerodon  Mw>, 
was  known,  and  this  was  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian 
of  Neuwied.  .and  noticed  by  him  under  the  name  of  Caeia 
Tupeatris.  The  fur  is  ash-^ray  mixed  with  reddish  yellow, 
and  blackish  above  and  whitish  below.  Size  smaller  tbsn 
that  of  the  guinea  pig. 

This  species  was  found  in  the  rocky  places  of  the  Interior 
of  Brazil  near  Rio  San  Francisco. 

In  1B36,  Mr.  Bennett  exhibited  to  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  a  rodent  sent  home  among  the 
animals  collected  by  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King,  it  N.. 
during  his  survey  of  the  Straits  of'  Magalhaeus,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Society,  which  Mr.  Bennett  reganled 
as  a  second  species  of  Kerodon,  and  for  which  he  proposed 
the  name  of  Kerodon  Kir^i.  It  was  chiefly  di.stiugui^ablc 
from  that  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  by  its  more  uni- 
form colour.  Excepting  a  slight  dash  of  white  behind  ibe 
ear,  and  a  longer  line  of  the  same  colour  marking  the  edge 
of  each  branch  ofthelower  jaw.the  anim^  is  entureiygrsy; 
the  upper  sur&ce  being  distmguished  fhim  the  under  liy  > 
greater  depth  of  tint,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  a  free 
grizzling  of  yellow  and  black.  The  crowns  of  the  mo'ar 
teeth,  as  in  the  typical  species,  consist  of  bone  surrounded 
by  two  triangles  of  enamel,  the  bases  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  short  line  of  enamel  passing  from  one  to  tlio 
other,  all  the  lines  being  slender  and  sharply  defined. 

This  species  was  found  at  Port  Desire,  on  the  easteru 
coast  of  Patagonia.    {Zool.  Proc.,  1835.) 

KERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Munsler, 
in  Ireland;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Cork,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Cork  and  the 
sstuary  of  the  river  of  Kenmare.  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the  sstuary  of  the  river  ShannoD, 
which  separates  it  from  the  couii$}c,of  Clare.  Accoidiug  ts 
the  map  published  u^^^  !?$I^!|f^^^q^  tl»  Societj 
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lor  the  OiAuicwi  of  ITteftil  Knowledge,  Kerry  is  situated 
between  51*  41'  and  42°  33'  N.  i&U  and  between  9°  7'  and 
10"  so'  W.  long.  The  greateat  length  in  a  direct  line  north 
and  aouth  is  mim  the  PrieBt*B-leap  mountain,  on  the  Cork 
boundary,  to  Cwrigfoyle  on  the  Shannon,  bi^  statute 
miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  in  a  direct  line  east  and 
west  is  from  tiie  Cork  boundary  at  Lisheen  to  Dunmore 
Head,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland, 
66  statute  miles.  In  a  direct  line  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, between  BcAm  Head  and  the  Limerick  boundary  at 
Taibert,  the  distaoee  it  69  miles.  The  eoast  line  with  its 
variooa  indMatatknis  it  above  220  miles-  The  ana,  as  eiti- 
'  mated  in  the  above  map,  is  1,068,480  ^ute  acres,  oc  1669 
square  stetnte  miles.  It  haa  been  elsewhere  estimated  at 
1,148,720  aerea.  of  whieh  581 ,189  acres  are  cultivated  land, 
552,868  are  unprofltable  mountain  and  bog,  and  1 4,669  are 
un^r  water.   In  1831  the  gross  population  was  263,126. 

Kerry,  with  a  small  ponion  of  Cork,  forms  the  aouth- 
westeru  extremHy  of  Ireland.  The  ooast,  which  is  bordered 
by  the  Atlantic,  is  deeply  indented  by  the  SBstuary  of  the 
Kenmare  river,  the  bay  of  Dingle,  and  the  bay  of  Tralee, 
the  two  former  of  which  penetrate  into  the  mainland  ^>out 
30  miles  in  an  easterly  direction. 

The  peninsulas  intercepted  between  these  arms  of  the 
sea  are  occupied  by  the  western  extremities  of  the  mountain 
system,  which,  commencing  in  Waterford,  extends  with 
little  intamiptimi  acroas  tlw  entire  south  of  Ireland.  The 
mouittaiiu  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  spreading  from  the  south- 
vestem  boundary  of  Cork  across  the  south  of  Kerry,  occupy 
the  district  between  the  river  of  Kenmare  and  the  bay  of  Din- 
gle. The  peninsula  intsroepted  between  the  bays  of  Diti^le 
and  Tralee  consists  in  like  manner  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
mountain  groups  which  occupy  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Cork  and  the  south-west  of  Limerick :  the  heights  connecting 
the  extremities  of  this  iatter  series  of  elevations  extend 
■eross  the  middle  of  the  county  in  a  line  nearly  east  and 
west.  Between  the  above-mentioned  mountain-ranges 
there  is  a  considerable  plain,  formed  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  high  table-land,  whkh  occupies  the  middle  portion  of 
the  C^k  boundary,  and  spreads  with  a  gradual  declivity, 
towuds  the  head  of  Dingle  or  Castlemaia  Bay.  Beyond 
the  range  of  mountain  which  crosses  the  centre  of  the 
eonntf  extends  a  rieh  and  generally  level  country,  whieh 
riaei  into  rough  hind  in  only  one  diceetioD,  towaovB  Kerry 
Head  on  the  Shannon. 

At  the  head  of  the  river  Kenmare,  which  is  in  fkct  an 
arm  of  the  aea,  is  along  and  narrow  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Roughty,  the  most  considerable  stream  that  falls 
into  the  Kenmare  sestuary.  The  town  of  Kenmare  is  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  valley  in  a  fertile  but 
confined  tract,  from  which  the  Glancrougbt  mountains  rise 
on  one  side  towards  Cork,  and  the  group  of  Hangerton  on 
the  other,  towards  that  extensive  mountain-tract  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  peninsula  between  the  northern  shore  of 
Kenmare  river  and  the  bay  of  Dingle. 

The  extremity  of  this  great  peninsula,  comprising  the 
barony  of  Ivcragh  and  part  of  the  barony  of  Dunkerron, 
isdrnded  into  uiree  principal  Talleys  by  ridges  running 
Marly  Borth-east  by  south-west   Of  these  valleys  the  first 
toward*  the  north  is  separated  from  the  bay  of  Dingle  by 
a  steep  range  terminating  towards  the  head  of  the  bay  in 
the  mountain  of  Drang,  and  prolonged  westward  to  the 
rout  at  DowluB  Head,  opposite  to  which  the  island  of 
Valentia,  half  a  mile  from  the  opening  of  the  valley,  includes 
between  it  and  the  mainland  one  of  the  safest  harbours  in 
Ireland.   The  town  of  Cahirciveen  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
this  valley,  where  the  river  Fartagh  expands  into  a  small 
lake  before  blling  into  Valentia  Harbour.    Separated  from 
the  valley  <^tbe  Faitagh  by  a  ridge  of  the  same  mountain- 
Roop  is  another  valley  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  the 
open  bey  at  BaUinaakell^s,  so  ealM  from  the  Skelliga.  two 
isDiarkMile  racks  in  the  rali^.  The  boundary  of  the  bay  of  j 
BalUnaslwlUgaon  the  north  ia  Bolus  Head,  the  extremity  of 
the  mountain-range  above  mentioned.  Between  this  range 
lad  the  Dunkerron  mountains,  on  the  south-east  and  east, 
then  is  a  eiHisideraUe  extent  of  comparatively  open  country, 
nibdivided  into  two  valley  by  the  seoondary  ridge  of  Ca- 
hitbama.   Of  these  valleys  th^  to  the  west  is  drained  by 
(he  Inny,  which  has  its  sources  about  20  miles  in  the 
interior  at  a  great  ele^'ation,  among  the  Iveragh  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Cahirbama  lie  three  lakes,  of  which 
Loch  Cnrrane  is  the  most  considerable :  it  is  supposed  at 
aoe  time  to  have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea;  and,  owing  to  an 


accumulation  of  detritus  at  its  mouth,  to  have  been  converted 
intu  a  basin  fur  the  waters  descending  from  the  lakes  above. 
The  village  of  Waterville  is  situated  at  the  point  where  it 
dischai^es  itself  into  the  sea.  The  southern  boundary  o' 
the  bay  of  BaUinaskelligii  ia  formed  by  the  extremity  of  the 
Dunkerron  range,  which  terminates  in  lofty  mountains  above 
Derrynane,  from  which  point  their  general  direction  is  north 
east,  nearly  rarallel  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  spstuary  of 
Kenmare.  Between  the  main  range  and  the  shore  of  this 
arm  of  the  sea  there  are  numerous  lateral  valleys  drained 
by  mountain  streams  running  nearly  north  and  south.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  the  vuleys  <h  Sn^m  and  the  little 
Blaekwater.  Throughout  this  district  the  oidy  spots  of  cul- 
tivated ground  are  either  on  the  sea-coast,  the  banks  of  rivers, 
or  along  the  upper  margins  of  the  bogs  which  tmiversally 
occupy  the  valleys  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  acclivities 
of  the  mountains.  In  thebaronyof  IveraghaloneareS6,896 
Irish,  or  43,599  statute  acres  of  bog,  among  which  the  several 
mountain-chains  appear  insulated. 

The  Iveragh  mountains  are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
by  the  lateral  valley  of  Glencare,  which  runs  southward  from 
the  upper  end  of  Dingle  Bay  towards  the  head  of  the  simi 
lariy  situated  vbUot  of  Sneem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula.  Loch  Carra,  a  considerable  expanse  of  water, 
occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  Glencare,  above 
which,  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain,  are  the  villages  of 
Blackstones  and  Catramore.  In  the  interior  and  opposite 
the  extremity  of  the  central  ridge  of  Iveragh,  is  situated  the 
great  |Toup  of  Mat-Gillicuddy's  Reeks,  among  which  Carran 
Tual  rises  to  the  height  of  3410  feet,  being  the  highest  ground 
in  Ireland.  The  Reeksextend  about  teu  miles  in  adirection 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  subsiding  into  the  plain  at 
the  Bead  of  Dingle  Bay  on  the  north,  and  separated  frura  the 
external  range  of  Tomies  and  Glen^  by  a  deep  chasm  called 
the  Gap  of  Duiiloe,  on  the  nortti-easL  In  a  deep  hollow 
between  the  south-eastern  flank  of  tliis  range  and  tne  group 
of  Mangerton,  which  connects  the  extremity  of  the  Dun 
kerron  chain  with  the  Phest's-leap  and  Glanerougl 
mountains,  lies  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killamey.  This  beaut: 
ful  sheet  of  water,  which  ia  three  miles  in  length  by  three- 
quartos  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountaina  fcom  2000  to  3000  feet  in  height,  except  at 
one  point,  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  discharges 
ilffvaters  by  a  tortuous  course  of  three  miles  between  the 
southern  declivities  of  Glen^  and  the  precipitous  side  of 
Turk  mountain,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  group  of 
Mangerton. 

There  are  several  wooded  islands  in  the  Upper  I<ake,  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  which  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  general  sterility  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  There 
is  however  a  considerable  tract  of  natural  oak  forest  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  and  the  channel  leading  to  the 
Lower  Lake  passes  through  a  thickly  wooded  defile 
About  midway  between  the  extremities  of  the  channel  a 
remarkable  detached  rock,  called  the  Stale's  Nest,  rises 
over  the  left  bank  to  a  height  of  1 100  feet :  the  echoes  here 
are  of  unusual  continuance  and  distinctness.  Emerging 
from  this  defile,  the  river  expends  iuto  the  Lower  loike  of 
Killamey,  seven  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth, 
skirting  the  eastern  declivities  of  die  mountain  range  of 
Tomies  and  OlenL  These  mountains,  descending  abruptly 
to  the  western  verge  of  the  lake,  are  clolned  with  uie  richest 
natural  woods  of  oak,  ash,  pine,  alder,  and  beech,  intermixed 
with  hazel,  whitethorn,  yew,  holly,  and  arbutus,  from  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  down  to  the  water's  edge  through 
a  continuous  distance  T)f  six  miles.  O'Sullivan's  river,  iVe- 
scending  by  a  thickly  wooded  ravine  on  this  side,  forms  a 
cascade  70  feet  high  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  low  alluvial  banks  are  everywhere  broken 
into  promontories  and  islands  on  which  the  arbutus  grows 
with  uncommon  laxuriance.  llie  town  of  |Cillamey  is 
situated  on  the  plain  about  a  mi)e  from  the  eastou  shore ; 
half  a  mile  south  of  Killarney  runs  the  Fle<k,  the  chief 
feeder  of  the  lake.  About  a  toi^e  south  tram  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Flesk,  the  richly  wooded  promontory  of 
Muckruss  running  into  the  lake  about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  separates  a  portion  of  the  lake  which  is  called  the 
Lake  of  Muckreefs,  and  sometimes  Turk  Lake,  from  its 
skirting  the  base  of  that  mountain.  Two  cascades  descend 
into  Turk  Lake :  of  these  the  more  considerable  is  ted  by  a 
pool  called  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  situated  at  a  height  of 
1700  feet  on  the  asoent  of  Mangerton  mountain,  whicli,  be- 
tween the  vale  of  Killarney  and  the  town^Kenmara  rises 
Digitized  by  VjCX3>^[C 
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to  a  amgat  of  25S0  fseL  The  caalles  of  Dunto  uitl  Ross, 
and  the  ruined  ehurctaeB  of  Aghadoe  aod  Muckreofs,  which 
are  all  aituated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tbe  Lower  Lake, 
add  ooniiderabW  to  the  interest  and  extent  of  tbe  surround- 
ing acenery.  Tbe  waters  of  the  lakes  of  KUhuney  discharge 
themselves  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake 
tiirou^h  the  river  Laune,  which  runs  by  a  course  of  twelve 
niles  mto  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay. 

The  remainder  of  the  plain  between  Killarney  and  the 
mountains  south  of  Tralee  is  drained  by  the  river  Main, 
which  rises  near  the  Cork  boundary,  and  after  passing  the 
towns  of  Castle  Island  and  Castlemain,  diaehar^  itself 
into  the  head  of  Dtnde  Bay,  where  it  forms  an  natuary 
called  GasUemain  Haibour. 

The  valley  of  the  Uain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
group  of  the  Stack  mountaina,  which  sink  into  compara- 
tively low  hilla  as  they  trend  towards  the  sea,  leaving  a  pretty 
open  communication  with  Tralee  from  tbe  south.  West- 
ward from  this  point  the  lofty  ridge  of  Slieveraish  occupies  the 
entire  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguinny,  which  bounds 
the  bey  of  Dingle  on  the  north.  Slieveroisn  is  interrupted 
by  a  lateral  valley,  beyond  which  tbe  conical  mountain  qf 
CAhirconree  rises  to  a  height  of  27S4  feet.  Westward 
from  this  a  minor  chain  of  hills  extends  to  Dingle  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  peninsula ;  beyond  and  north  of 
Dingle  the  mountains  rise  towards  the  Atlantic  in  great 
masseii,  of  which  tho  chief  is  Brandon,  3150  feet  in  height, 
being  the  second  highest  ground  in  Ireland.  The  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  has  an  abrupt  coast  of  about  six  miles 
from  north  to  sonth,  fonneil  by  Sybil  Head,  Maran  moun- 
tain, Eagle  mountain,  and  Dunmore  Head,  off  which  lie  the 
Blasquet  Islands. 

North  of  Tralee  the  country  improves  in  facility  of  access 
and  cultivation.  Tho  plain  of  Ardfert,  between  Tralee  and 
the  high  ground  towards  KeriT  Head,  is  rich  and  well  im- 
proved; its  drainage  is  towanls  the  sea,  and  the  streams 
are  insigniflcant.  The  remaining  district,  extending  from 
the  plain  of  Ardfcrt  to  Tarbert  on  the  Limerick  boundary, 
is  the  most  extensive  tract  of  open  country  in  Kerry ;  it  is 
drained  by  the  rivers  Feale,  Gale,  and  Brick,  which,  uniting 
within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  receive  the  common  name  of 
tbe  Cashen  river:  tfae  united  length  of  their  courses  is 
about  50  miles.  A  roudi  district  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cashen  to  Baal  Point,  where  the  sstuarv  of*  the 
Shannon  first  assumes  the  character  of  a  river.  The  coast 
is  here  precipitous  towards  the  sea,  and  near  the  bathing 
vilta^e  of  Bulybunion  abounds  in  caves  which  are  said  to 
be  of  the  most  maguificant  description.  On  tbe  Feale  is 
situated  tbe  town  of  Listowel.  which,  with  Lixnaw  near  the 
Brick,  and  Tarbert  and  Ballylongford  on  the  Shannon,  are 
tbe  only  other  places  of  consequence  inihe  county.  The  dis- 
trict of  tbe  Cashen  contains  a  lai^e  extent  of  bc^.  The  total 
area  of  the  bogs  of  Kerry  is  estimated  at  150,0UU  acres. 

The  harbours  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  Kenmare 
are  in  general  badly  protected  from  westerly  and  northerly 
uales.  From  Dutch  Island,  which  fronts  tbe  harbour  of 
Ardgroom  on  this  side,  as  up  as  the  tide  runs,  there  is  safe 
anchorage  m  eight  to  three  fathoms  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  the  banks  being  a  soft  oose  on  which  vessels 
may  be  conveniently  careened.  Opposite  to  Ardgroom,  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  SBstuery,  is  Sneem  Harbour,  where 
vessels  may  lie  landlocked  in  four  fathoms  water,  or  in  the 
entrance  may  ride  in  ten  ftthoms.  Vessels  parting  their 
cables  in  any  part  of  the  astuary  may  safely  run  aground 
'  in  Nideen  Sound,  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
bay  on  this  side.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of 
Ballinaskellys  Bay  is  a  small  island,  between  which  and  tbe 
mainland  is  anchorage  in  four  to  five  fbthoms,  but  even 
here  in  bard  weather  a  vessel  requires  very  strong  cables ; 
the  remainder  of  the  bay  is  quite  unsafe  in  southwly  or 
westerly  winds.  Between  Bolus  Head  and  Puffin  Island  is 
8l  FiniUL'sBaj;  which  is  very  much  exposed  to  theprevalent 
run  of  the  sea.  The  haihour  of  Valentia  opens  abouta  league 
to  the  north  of  Puffin  Island ;  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
a  double  entrance,  so  that  ships  may  sail  in  or  out  with  any 
wind.  It  is  quite  landlocked,  but  theenhwices  are  narrow, 
that  on  the  north  being  contracted  by  the  islands  of 
Beeinnis  and  Lamb's  Island,  between  the  former  of  which 
and  Valentia  there  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  farther  con- 
trauts  tbe  entrance  to  a  cable's  length.  Valentia  Island 
lorms  the  soutbem  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Dingle  towards 
the  sea.  IMngle  bay  is  open  and  unsafe^  b«ng  full  of  shoals 
at  Its  upper  extremity ;  vessels  embayed  here  should  make 


either  for  Valencia  or  the  creek  of  Dinf^  on  the  onosils 
side  of  the  mtuary.  [Dinolb.]  A  leat^  west  of  Ditigk 
creek  is  the  bay  of  Ventrj',  with  good  anchorage  and  a  uit- 
flcient  depth  of  water,  but  open  to  the  south.  Smenriek 
harbour  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  has  also  ittf 
water  and  good  holding-ground,  but  is  exposed  to  tbe  north, 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  consists  of  turf  bog,  which  sbon 
that  a  portion  of  this  coast  must  have  been  submet^ed  within 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  UndertheneekoftbepeDiiuuk 
on  the  northern  side  is  the  bay  of  Tialee.  which  is  ory  at  low 
water,  but  now  in  process  of  considerable  improvement  by  tbe 
construction  of  a  ship  canal,  by  which  vessels  of  300  tons  will 
be  able  to  come  up  to  the  town.  [Tralee.}  From  Tialee  math- 
ward  the  ooast  is  low  and  encumbered  with  shoals  aad  Mad- 
banks.  Vessels  embamd  here,  if  they  cannot  make  Fmit 
Creek  on  the  north  ui  Tralee  Bay.  have  no  shelter  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues.  Beyond  Kerry  Head  opens  the  Bfttuaiy 
of  the  Shannon,  in  which  the  first  ahsltered  anchorage 
is  off  the  point  of  Tarbert,  where  ahipa  may  lie  nearly  land- 
locked in  twelve  fathoms  water.  There  ore  piers  for  fishing 
boats  and  small  craft  at  Kenmare,  BallinaskeUigs.  Cab^^ 
civeen,  Brandon,  and  Barra;  and  considerable  improve- 
menlB  are  projected  at  BaLlyloogford  and  Tarbert 

The  roads  in  the  souUi-westem  part  of  Kerry  up  to  the 
year  1820  were  scarcely  passable  for  wheel-carnages,  ind 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  coast  between  Kenmare  and 
Cahirciveen  still  inaccessible,  except  on  foot  or  borsebscL 
From  Cahirciveen  the  old  line  of  communication  wu  by  the 
seaward  side  of  Dnmg  Mountain,  at  a  be^ht  of  8W  Seet 
above  the  Bay  of  Dingle.  Tbe  d^eulty  of  access  to  the 
district  of  Gtanlehy  situated  southward  of  this  line  in- 
duced the  proprietor.  Lord  Headly.  in  1607,  to  commenn 
the  construction  of  a  road  on  a  more  eligible  level  through 
his  property :  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict which  followed  the  first  opening  of  this  road  was  re- 
markably rapid ;  and  the  some  result  in  a  more  striking 
manner  attended  tbe  subsequent  construction  of  a  mail- 
coach  road,  connecting  Cahirciveen,  by  the  valley  Kouth  of 
Drung  Mountain,  with  the  low  country  at  tbe  head  of 
Ditigle  Bay.  In  three  years  from  the  opening  of  the  nev 
road  in  ISlil,  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  two-story  slaieJ 
houses  built  in  Cabireiveen,  togeth^  with  an  inn,  a  bride- 
well, a  post-office,  a  chapel,  a  quay,  a  salt-work,  and  two 
large  stores  for  grain.'  Before  tms  time  the  viUsge  eon-' 
siated  of  a  few  thatched  cabins,  and  the  nearest  post-office 
was  thirty  miles  distant.  About  the  same  time  government 
commenced  several  new  lines  of  road,  which  have  since 
greatly  contributed  to  tho  prosperity  of  the  country.  Or 
these  the  most  important  is  a  line  H  Ivi&h  or  3i  stalule 
miles  in  lent^h,  connecting  tbe  town  of  Listowel  and  tlw 
northern  parts  of  Kerry  with  Newmarket  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  by  which  the  distance  from  the  former  town  to  Cork 
city  is  diminished  29  miles.  Another  line  25^  statute  miles 
in  length  connects  Castle  Island  with  Newcastle  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  diminishing  the  former  distanc«  f^ 
Killarney  and  the  southern  parts  of  Kerry  to  Umerick  eiiy 
29^  statute  miles.  The  old  roadft  in  Ibis  direction  bad  iu 
some  places  a  rise  of  I  foot  in  4 ;  the  present  rood  has  a 
maximum  rise  ai  I  foot  in  274.  It  crosses  the  Feale  River 
by  one  arch  of  70  feet  span,  where  formerly  was  a  bridge  of 
twenty-one  srcbes.  Before  the  year  1S24  there  was  no  road 
passable  for  wheel-carriages  between  Kenmare  and  the 
south-western  part  of  Cork,  and  the  car-road  from  Kenmare 
'to  Kitlamey  was  of  the  worst  description.  An  excellent 
road  has  since  been  constructed  between  the  two  UUer 
places,  and  the  line  across  the  mountains  of  Bear  and 
Bantry  is  now  in  progress.  These  lines  will  be  united  at 
Kenmare  by  a  suspension-bridge,  to  which  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  contributes  3200/.  This  will  complete  a  direct 
and  very  important  line  of  communication  between  the 
Shannon  at  Tarbert,  and  the  south  coast  of  the  couotyof 
Cork  near  Skibbereen,  a  total  distance  of  84  miles.  The 
other  roads  of  the  eonnty  are  constructed  and  kept  in  re- 
pair by  i^nd  jury  presentments. 

Tbe  climate  is  very  moist  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  south-western  district  is  much  exposed  tustonns. 
In  the  inland  parts  however,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Killarney,  the  air  is  mild  and  genial,  and  v^etation 
extremely  luxuriant.  There  have  been  some  remarkable 
instances  of  longevity  in  this  county,  notwithstanding  tlie 
prc%'alent  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  geolc^ical  structure  of  the  chief  mountain-cusini 
is  simiUir  to  that  of  tho  moimtahts  inrtbe  wert  of 
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Cork,  the  main  component  bein^;  a  red  or  grey  con- 
{lomerate  and  sandstone  supporting  flanks  of  luieious 
ugs,  sBd  orerlaid  in  the  lev  diitricta  by  fleld«  of  floeti 
limeitoiw.  It  ii  obtewed,  that  the  anna  of  the  sea  vhich 
penelmte  this  county  lie  within  the  limestwie  trouehs. 
that  Tpek  appearing  at  the  upper  extremity  of  each,  while 
Ihe  promontories  forming  their  sides  consist  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  The  chief  limestone  fields  occupy  the 
faesiot  <a  the  Feale,  Main,  and  Rough^,  which  last  runs 
into  the  head  of  the  sstuan  of  Kenmere.  At  the  Roughty 
it  ia  cream-coloured,  hard,  slaty,  and  has  a  vitreous  firacture. 
AlcHig  the  Main  it  lies  in  strata,  generally  compact,  much 
impressed  with  marine  remains,  and  towards  Tralee  is  black 
and  dressed  as  marble ;  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour  apA  softer 
in  the  direction  of  Castle  Island,  where  it  burns  readily  for 
manure.  From  Ardfert  to  Listowel,  and  thence  north  to 
Knoekanure  Hill,  it  is  of  a  light  smoke-colour,  and  rises  oc- 
casionally in  low  crags  from  which  it  ta  procured  with  great 
^ility.  Northward  from  Ardfbrt  tBe  country  towards 
Keny  Head  eonsistfl  of  thick  beds  of  ai;^llBeeous  sandstone, 
beyond  whieh  the  limestone  reappesis  in  contact  with  beds 
vl  alum  slate  in  the  cliffs  of  Ballybunion.  This  formation, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  at  present  known,  extends  from 
Ballybunion  to  Baltard  Point  in  the  county  of  Clare,  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles.'  From  Tralee  eastward  the  country 
rising  towards  the  boundaries  of  Cork  and  Ijmerick  is  oc- 
cupied with  an  extension  of  the  great  Munster  fx>al  district. 
Tm  upper  strata  of  this  tract  consist  chiefly  of  an  indurated 
day  and  lias  with  ochreous  partings  covering  thin  beds 
of  anthraceolite  or  culm:  those  on  the  eastern  exireraily  of 
the  district  have  been  found  alternating  with  good  ooal- 
blende  similar  to  that  of  Kilkenny*,  and  nave  been  wrought 
lo  a  eonsideraUe  extent,  but  not  in  this  county. 

The  monntuns  of  Glanhehy  abound  witii  iron-ore.  which 
was  formetly  smelted  in  considerable  quantities  at  Black- 
stones,  in  works  erected  by  Sir  William  Petty,  but.  the 
supply  of  timber  haviog  &iled,  these  works  were  given  up 
about  the  year  1750.  An  iron  bloomery  was  also  worked  at 
one  time  at  Killarney,  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as  ap- 
pears by  some  verses  in  Nennius,  has  been  celebrated  fbr 
its  mines  since  the  ninth  century.  At  Muckruss  and  Ross 
Island  in  the  Lower  Lake,  copper-mines  have  been  worked 
occasionally  since  about  the  year  1 750,  but  are  now  discon- 
tinued. L^-ore  has  also  been  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Copper-ore  has  been  found 
at  Ardfert  and  in  Glanerought.  Works  for  extracting 
copperas  were  at  one  time  in  operation  near  Oistle  Island, 
bat  are  now  given  up.  The  state  quarry  in  Valentis.  the 
working  of  whieh  is  carried  on  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
jnoduces  flags  to  the  amount  of  1800/.,  ana  slates  to  the 
amount  of  500/.  annually.  The  flagging,  vhich  is  of  a 
very  superior  description,  is  bought  at  the  quarries  by  a 
stone-merchant,  who  transports  it  to  London,  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  it  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  limited  only 
by  the  power  of  production.  In  size,  appearance,  and 
strength,  these  flags  surpass  every  other  description  of 
filling  in  use  in  I^ndon. 

The  soil  of  the  south-western  district,  where  not  encum- 
bered with  bogs,  is  an  adhesive  loam,  fit  for  the  reception  of 
ram  crops,  and  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clay  -  slate 
rock,  which,  ftom  the  nearly  vertical  position  of  its  strata,  is 
leadaT  disintegrated  by  iho  weather.  Up  to  the  year  181 0 
the  plough  was  totally  unknown  in  the  more  westnn  parts 
ofthis  district  and  spade  oidtivalion  is  still  practised  to  a 
considemUe  extent  The  improvemeDts  on  the  estates  of 
Lord  Hesdly  and  the  Harquu  of  Lansdowne  have  latterly 
given  ma  impetos  to  agrieoltursl  labour  throu^nt  the 


southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  has  caused  a  mbrked 
alteration  tor  the  better  in  tiie  farms  and  dwellings  of  the 
peassntry.  The  soil  of  the  middle  district  is  a  rich  loam, 
whieh  produces  cxeellent  crops  of  grain,  and  when  laid 
down  m  pMtyuw  yields  batter  of  prime  quali^.  The 
northern  mstrict  has  a  stiflbr  snl.  more  retentive  of  wet, 
and  inclined  to  run  to  rushes.  It  also  is  grazed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  dairy  farmers,  who  find  a  market  for 
their  butter  in  Tralee.  Cider  is  made  here  in  lai^  quan- 
tities, and  of  a  superior  quality.  The  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry however  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  districts.  The  average  rate  of  labourers'  w^s  in 
the  south  is  8d.  per  day,  and  in  the  northern  parts  fh>ra  6d. 
to  6d.  The  system  of  fitrming,  except  where  the  example  of 
the  great  proprietors  has  caused  somechange  in  the  rotation 
of  crops,  is  not  judicious.  Green  crops  are  generally  unknown, 
and  grass  seeds  are  little  in  use.  The  native  brasd  of  cattle 
are  very  smsU,  but  well  formed,  good  milkos,  and  easily 
fottened.  They  are  now  chiefly  met  wiOi  in  the  mountun 
districts:  the  dairy  ftrms  and  low  pastures  are  stocked  with 
the  ordinary  cattw  of  the  country.  A  breed  of  small  ponies 
is  peculiar  to  Kerry ;  they  are  too  light  for  fbrming  pur- 
poses, but  answer  fbr  the  saddle  very  well,  and  are  sold  in 
considerable  numbers  throu^bcut  the  country.  The  pea- 
santry of  the  southern  distncts  are  distinguished  by.  Ihe 
darkness  of  their  complexion,  and  a  peouliar  cast  of  fea- 
tures which  has  been  generally  thought  to  indicate  a 
Spanish  origin. 

Tbe  chief  trade  of  the  county  consists  in  exports  of  i^i- 
eultural  produce,  chiefly  oats  and  butter.  The  returns 
are  defective,  but  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  firkins 
of  butter  are  annually  sold  in  the  markets  of  Tralee  and 
Klllanwy.  Tbe  manufoetura  of  linen  is  carried  on  with 
some  aetivi^  in  the  neighhouriiood  of  Dingle,  the  linens 
from  which  place  were  winerly  in  much  repute.  There  Is 
also  a  genanl  manufceture  of  coarse  woollens  throngbout 
the  county  for  home  consumption. 

In  1836  the  fisheries  on  this  coast  gave  oeoanonal  em- 
ployment to  1  decked  boat,  44  half-decked  boats,  421  open 
sail-boats  and  610  open  row-boats,  manned  by  6311  fisher 
men.  The  condition  of  the  fishermen  has  been  gradually 
declining  for  the  last  thirty  years :  many  of  the  men  have 
emigrated  and  left  their  fkmilies  mendicants.  The  fish 
caught  are  turbot,  haddock,  gurnet,  pollock,  plaice,  soles, 
dorees,  mullet,  mackerel,  herrings,  pilchards,  &c.,  with  a 
plentiAil  supply  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  scallops. 
Great  numbers  of  seals  formerly  frequented  the  river  of 
Kenmare  and  the  caves  of  Ballybunion ;  but  they  have  lat- 
terlv  become  more  shy,  and  ore  now  rarely  caught 

Kerry  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Iveragh  on  the 
south-west,  containing  the  town  of  Cahireiveen.  population 
(in  1831)  1192:  Duiwerron,  occupying  tbe  remainder  of 
the  peninsula,  containing  only  hamlrts:  Glanerought  on 
the  south-east;  containing  the  town  of  Kenmare,  pop.  1072  : 
Magonihy,  in  tbe  centre,  containing  the  town  of  Killamey, 
pop.  7910:  Trughenacmy,  north  of  Magonihy,  containing 
the  borough  of  Tralee,  pop.  9568  ;  and  the  towns  of  Castle 
Island,  pop.  1570;  Miltown,  pop.  1429;  Killoiglan,  pop. 
896;  Blennerville,  pop.  532;  uastlemain,  pop.  387 :  Cork- 
aguiney,  occupying  the  peninsula  between  Dingle  and 
Tralee  bays,  contaming  the  towns  of  Dingle,  pop.  4327; 
Castle  Greg^,  pop.  970;  and  Stradbally,  pop.  425:  Clau- 
maurice  on  tbe  north-west  containing  tae  town  of  Ardfort 
pop.  717:  and  Iraghtieonnor  on  the  north  and  north-east 
containing  the  towns  of  Listowell,  pop.  2289 ;  Bsllylong- 
ford,  pop.  1300 ;  and  Tarbert  pop.  956. 

Pnor  to  the  Union,  Kerry  sent  eight  members  to  the 


TaUe  of  Pop^atum. 


1 

Data. 

Bo*  uMrtdnsd. 

Bomas. 

FamillM. 

Famillei 
emplovM  Id 

Fiiiiiii*i 
ehicOy 
«ap)o]r«d  la 
tTMf.maDii- 
fheiUTM.^Dd 
baadknft. 

PWBUiMMH 

eoai|i|1>ad 
in  tvo 

T.ial. 

1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1812     .    .  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL  c  120 
Under  Act  1  WilL  IV.  c.  19  . 

19,395 
31.749 
35,597 
41,294 

38,059 
45,024 

34,043 

4^621 

6.360 

los'.'oi? 

131.696 

107,563 
131,430 

107.0UO 
178.622 
216. IbJ 
263.11ZS 

Irish  parliament:  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of 
ibe  boroughs  of  Tralee^  Dingle,  and  Ardfort.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  parliament  by  two  county  members. 


and  one  fiur  Tralee  borough.  The  county  constitoeney  in 
1836  was  1312.  The  assizes  are  held  atl^ee,  and  quarter- 
sessions  at  Tralee  and  Ktll^e^j  thero^^ideWUs  al 
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Killarney,  Dingle,  Kennutre,  CahireiTeen.  Castle  Island, 
Miltown,  Listowell,  and  Tai^Mnl.  The  total  numbers  of 
persons  eommitted  for  trial  to  the  county  goal  in  1836  was 
747,  of  whom  503  were  convicted.  Of  tbe  o&nden,  at  the 
time  of  their  oommitment.  283  males  and  3  females  could 
read  and  write,  123  males  and  8  females  could  read  only, 
and  343  males  and  87  females  couM  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  constabulary  force  in  1835  consisted  of  7  first  class 
constables,  26  constables,  1 30  sub-constables,  and  1 1  horse ; 
the  total  cost  of  tbe  establishment  £»:  that  year  was  58 1 8/.  5*. 
fid.,  of  which  2830/.  6*.  3d.  was  chargeable  against  the  county. 
The  county  infirmary  and  fever  liospital  are  at  Tralee; 
there  is  also  a  fever  hospital  at  Killarney,  and  there  are 
dispensaries,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
grand  jury  presentments,  in  all  the  minor  towns.  The  dis- 
trict l^atio  a^lum  is  at  Limerick ;  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  its  .erection  diai^uble  against  iCeriy  counQr  is 
11303/.  16t.  7d.  Kerry  is  entirely  within  the  diocese  of 
Ardfert  and  Agluuloe.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  this  diocese  is  nearly  40  to  1.  The  pro- 
portion per  cent,  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction 
IB  4*  63,  in  which  respect  this  diocese  stands  last  among  the 
32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  There  is  however  a  very  general 
turn  for  classical  learning  among  the  peasantry,  many  of 
whom  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  latin  language. 

Kerry,  according  to  some  Irish  writers,  had  its  name 
from  Ciar,  the  son  of  Fergus,  king  of  Ulster,  and  signified 
Ciar's  kingdom;  and  originally  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  of  which  the  Mac 
Carthtes  were  sovereigns.  Dermod  MacCarthy.  chief  of 
this  oountjry,  having  invited  the  assistance  of  Raymond  le 
Gros,  one  of  the  euhr  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  of  his  son  Cormac,  granted  him  as  a  re- 
compense far  his  services  a  luve  tract  in  the  north  of  the 
county  round  Lixnaw,  whore  ^ymond,  about  a.d.  1177, 
settled  bis  son  Maurice,  from  whom  the  f  itzmaurices, 
lords  of  Kerry,  draw  their  pedigree,  and  the  barony  of  Clan- 
maurice  takes  its  name.  Soon  after,  the  Fitzgemlds  esta- 
blished  themselves  in  the  south  of  the  county,  where  they 
rose  to  such  power  on  the  downfall  of  the  MacCarthies 
that  in  1295  Thomas  fitzmaurice  F'tzgerald  was  captain 
of  all  Desmond,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cork.  Water- 
ford,  and  Kerr)-,  and  lord  justice  of  Irelaml.  He  left  two 
sons,  John,  aJYerwards  created  earl  of  Kildare,  and  Maurice, 
created  earl  of  Desmond,  with  a  royal  jurisdiction  over  the 
palatinate  of  Kerry,  ajj.  1329.  The  liberty  of  Kerry 
so  erected  included  the  entire  county,  with  the  exception  of 
the  church  lands,  (ox  which  the  king  appointed  the  sheriff. 
The  lords  of  tho  palatinate  had  their  own  courts,  juctges, 
and  great  law  oSjoers,  the  only  distinction  between  the 
liberty  and  a  regular  county  being  that  the  executive  was 
administered  by  a  seneschal  instead  of  a  slterifl:  The  pos- 
session of  so  great  powers  in  a  district  removed  from  all 
direct  control  drew  the  succeeding  earls  of  Desmond  into 
frequent  contempts  of  the  royal  authority,  for  whicli  their 
territories  were  on  several  occasions  wasted  by  the  king's 
for(«s.  The  rebellion  of  Gerald,  the  sixteenth  earl  in  tlie 
reign  of  Elizabeth  [Cork],  caused  the  final  suppression  of 
their  authority  and  confiscation  of  their  estates.  The  Eng- 
lish knights  uid  gentlemen  who  had  grants  from  the  queen 
of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  county  were— Sir  William  Her- 
bert, Knt.,  13,276  acres ;  Charles  Herbert,  Esq.,  3768  acres ; 
Sir  Valentine  Brown,  Knt.,  6560  acres ;  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
Knt.,  6000  acres;  Captain  Conway.  6260  acres ;  .lohn  Chap- 
man, Esq.,  1434  acres;  and  John  Holly,  Esq..  4422  acres. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  native 
Iriiih  again  took  arms,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Tralee, 
to  which  H.  great  number'  of  English  families  had  fled.  After 
a  siege  of  six  months  the  place  surrendered,  and  the  Irish 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  1652,  when  Lud- 
low, with  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  2UU  horse,  again  reduced 
them.  Extensive  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  the  native 
Irish  followed.  Among  the  new  jmiprietors  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  who  obtained  a  large  grant  of  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kenmare,  and  eommencod  the  smelting  of 
iron,  which  was  carried  on  with  vigotu-  while  timber  lasted. 
A  colony  of  Protestants  was  planted  by  Sir  William  Petty 
round  the  head  of  Kenmare  river,  wllo  were  attacked  by 
tlia  native  Irish  in  1683,  and  compelled  to  abandon  their 
possessions.  A  detachment  of  King  William's  army,  under 
Brigadier  Levison,  eniered  the  county  in  1691  an^  finally 
reduced  it.  The  confiscations  consequent  on  the  last  rebel- 
lion amounted  to  90,116  acres,  of  an  estimated  total  value 


at  that  time  of  47,483/.  12«.  9(/.  Ahout  1710  the  roast  m 
harassed  by  French  pirates,  wnii-  h  led  to  the  erection  of  a 
small  fort  on  Valent^  Island.  The  principal,  proprietors  at 
present  are,  the  Marquis  of  Lansnowne,  in  whoni  tbt 
Fitzmaurice  and  Petty  estates  centre ;  Lord  Kenmare,  dw 
representative  of  the  Brown  &mily;  Lord  Headly,  Lord 
Ventry,  and  the  Knight  of  Kerrj'.  , 

Kerry  contains  several  monuments  of  a  very  remote  an 
tiquity,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  CrclopeBD 
stune  fortresses  of  Cahirconree,  Staigue,  and  C^hir  Donnell; 
and  the  sepulchral  stones  with  ognam  inscriptions  in  the 
neiehbourhood  of  Dingle.  Stone  cells,  probably  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centurieii,  are  still  standing  on  the  greater 
Scellig  Island,  at  Ventry,  and  at  Smerwick.  There  is  a 
round  tower  at  Rattoo,  one  in  an  island  in  Loch  Currane, 
part  of  another  at  Agbadoe,  and  a  fourth  formerly  stood 
near  the  cathedral  of  Ardfert.  There  are  also  the  reraaiiii 
of  thirteen  religious  houses  and  thirty  fendat  castles. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  prennt- 
ments.  The  amount  in  1835  was  30,951?.  4f.  7^of  wfaicli 
19,672/.  was  for  public  roads,  buildings,  institutuina,  anA 
other  general  county  charges,  and  1 1,279/.  4g.  7d.  fbr  roa(b 
charged  specialty  to  the  several  baronies. 

(Smith  Ancient  and  present  State  qf  iht  Comfy 
Kerry,  Dublin,  1756 ;  Report  of  the  Irish  Sag  Commit- 
sinners,  1811;  TransaetioTts  of  the  Dublin  Geologted 
Society,  vol.  1,  part  iv.,  1838  ;  Ainsworth's  Account  of  the 
Caves  of  Ballybunion,  DubUn,  1834;  Guide  to  Killarnen, 
Dublin.  1835;  Parliamenttai/Iteports,  Papers,  &.c.} 

KERSEY.  KERSKYMBRE.    [WooLUir  MANUFiU^ 

TUBES.] 

KERTSCH.  [Cbihba.1 

KESTEVEN.  [LiNcoiNSHiia.] 

KESTREL,  or  KESTRIL,  the  English  name  of  the 
Falco  tinnuneulus  of  Linn»U8,  Cresserelle  of  the  French, 
Fakhetto  di  Torre  of  the  Italians,  CwfytlcStA  of  tbe  antieitt 
British.    [Falcon vol.  x.,  p.  182.f 

KESWICK.  [CUMBSKLAND.] 

KETCHUP.  tMiTSHROOMS.] 
KETTERING,   f  North  amptonshirb.] 
KErrUPA.  [Owls.] 

KEUPER,  in  geology,  the  German  terra  for  the  up\wi 
portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  geologists  that  certain  sandstones  in  War- 
wickshire. Worcestershire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  eo^ 
respond  to  this  gtoup  of  strata.  Remains  of  reptiles  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  it  near  Warwickl 

KEVEL.  [Antblopb,  vol.  ii,  p.  83.] 

KEW.  [SUREEY.] 

KEY,  in  music,  is  the  particular  diatonic  scale,  whether 
major  or  minor,  in  which  a  composition  begins  and  enAs, 
and  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  a  given  piece  of  musii^. 

The  diatonic  scale  may  commence  on  any  note,  and  that 
chosen— called  the  Kep-Note —governs  the  progression  of 
the  other  notes.  [Scalk.  Diatonic]  If  a  compositioii 
begins  and  ends  in  a  scale  in  which  neither  sharps  nor  fiats 
are  used,  it  is  in  the  key  of  c,  the  distinctive  terra  nataral 
being  understood.  When  three  flats  ore  plated  at  the  clef, 
and  the  last  and  lowest  notie  in  the  piece  is  e  l>,  the  kfl)'  is 
B  b.  If  in  such  case  tlie  last  and  lowest  note  ia  c,  the  key 
Is  c  minor,  &o. 

As  any  note  in  the  diatonic  and  chrotnaitic  scales  may  be 
taken  as  a  key-note,  it  follows  that  there  are  tvelve  keys  in 
the  major  mode,  and  twelve  in  the  minor;  fbr  each  scale 
may  have  either  a  major  or  a  minor  Srd.  [Major.  Minor.j 
Hence  arise  twenty-four  keys.  But  as  three  major  ami 
consequenlly  three  minor  keys  are  binominous,  there  ore 
in  name  thirty  different  keys,  and  as  many  signatures  are 
in  actual  use  [Signature];  though,  in  fact,  there  is  only 
the  before-mentioned  number  of  keys  diftiering  in  reaUiy. 

Tablb  or  Major  Ksn. 

c.  u. 
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By  admitting  double  iharpi  and  flats,  the  number  of  keys 
BBf  be  iDuch  farther,  but  not  usefoUy,  extended. 
KHAUF.  [CAtiPsH 

KUAIR  EDDIN.  [BABBAJtossA.  Kbaib  Eddin.] 
KHAN,  a  vord  of  Mongol  or  Turkish  extraction,  said 
to  mean  '  great  and  powerful  lord,'  vas  employed  by  the 
oslioiu  of  central  Asia  to  express  the  full  extent  of  royal 
pomr.  This  title  vas  assumed  by  Gengis  when  he  be- 
cuM  supreme  rnW  of  the  Moni^ols  and  Tartars,  and  was 
t^ted  by  all  his  successors.  The  earlier  monarehs  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  were  also  diatinguisbed  by  this  title.  The 
wml  b  used  in  Persia  in  a  much  more  restricted  sense, 
■"d  it  applied  to  the  goremors  of  provinoes,  and  to  all 
*B>en  or«  eertun  nak. 

The  orq^unl  tmvx  of  this  word  was  Khaghans  Oengis 
usa  B  alwmrs  called  ^ngeis  Khagban  In  tM  Mongol  lan- 
EMge-  {.GwOiehU  der  Ost-mongoten,  by  Schmidt,  Petetsbq 
1W9.)  ' 

KHAYA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ftmily  ofCe- 
*f*luen,  which  is  often  made  a  tribe  of  tbeHeliaeesa.  Khaya 
"»tsins  only  a  single  species,  K.  SenggalmM,  which  has 
wen  well  figured  in  the  '  Flore  de  Sen^mbie.'  i.  t.,  82.  It 
"nns  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  trees  which 
*"  fcund  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  and  in  the  valleys 
M  Chue  Ve^.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  80  to  1 00 
g*»  *aa  is  also  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  trees  of  the 
■Mt.  beii^  called  Coil  by  the  n^oes,  and  Cait-eedra 
■T  Buiepeani.  The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  reddidi  co- 
Mnd  like  the  malKigany,  wldeh  belongs  to  the  same  natu- 
"JJttntly.  The  hark  is  remarkable  for  ita  hittoness  and 
^l^fnge  propertiea,  and  is  taken  by  the  negroes  in  the 
of  Inftuion  and  decoction,  as  a  cure  for  the  fevers  so 
l*«^ilent  in  their  country. 

KHBMNITZER.  IVAN  IVAMOVITCH,  an  admired 
imfiLhiiUat,waa  born  in  l774,atSt.  Petenbuig,  where 


his  fttber,  who  vas  a  native  of  Saxony,  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  at  one  of  the  hospitak.  Hu  aversion  to 
medical  and  auotmnioal  studies  determined  him  to  enter  the 
army  in  preference  to  following  the  profession  chosen  for 
him ;  bnt  alter  serving  in  two  campaigm  against  the  Prus- 
sians and  TNirks,  be  determined  to  serve  in  tM  army  only  as  a 
military  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  quickly  won  the 
regard  of  bis  superiors.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  consul- 
seoeral  at  Smyrna,  but  had  hardly  arrived  there  when  he 
died  (March  20).  Although  his  Fables  reached  a  second 
edition  in  his  lifetime,  they  did  not  attract  much  notice 
until  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  pieces  appeared  in  three 
volumes  in  1799,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  and  his  name, 
which  last  had  not  been  previously  given  to  the  public 
Since  then  they  have  been  reprinted  several  times,  and  have 
acquired  very  arreat  popularity. 

KHERASKOV,  MICHABL  MATVIEVITCH,  bom 
October  25.  1733.  was  a  Rtusian  poet  of  oonaidereble  cele- 
brity in  the  last  century,  altboogh  bis  reputatira  has  since 
decUned.  His  epio  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  entitled  the 
'Rossiada,'  which  first  appeared  in  17S6,  oelebrates  the 
liberation  of  Russia  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars  iu  the 
reign  atlvxa  VassUievitch.  Although  hardly  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  an  epic,  this  production  possesses  much  interest 
of  narrative,  and  several  very  striking  scenes  and  descrip- 
tions. '  Vladimir,'  his  second  poem  of  the  same  class,  is  in 
eighteen  cantos,  aiod  was  first  published  in  I7S6.  Besides 
these  he  wrote  numerous  oUier  works,  both  in  prose  and 
venie,  including  an  imitation  of  Comeille's  *  Cid,*  and  some 
other  tr^edies  and  dramatic  pieces.  He  died  September 
27,  1807,  wed  74. 

KHERI^N  (Ckenon,  or  Ntiutlajef),  a  government  of 
European  Rnssin.  lies  between  46*  1 8'  and  49"  4'  N .  lat.  and 
29"  10'  and  39"  ^  E.  long.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north-west 
1^  Podolia,  on  the  north  by  Kiel^  on  the  north-east  by  Pul- 
tawa,  on  the  east  by  Bkaterinoslaf.  on  the  south-east  by 
Taurida,  on  the  south  by  Uie  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Bessarabia.  Its  area,  acoordiug  to  Hassel  and  Schubert 
(1839).  is  25,347  square  miles,  others  make  it  only  19,000; 
butHorschelmann  (1833)  makes  it  34,964  square  miles. 

Ita  extreme  length  Irom  east  to  west  is  about  250  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  loo  miles  for 
one-third  of  the  length  irom  west  to  east,  and  for  the  other 
two-thirds  almost  180  miles.  The  province,  which  consists 
of  an  immense  plain,  lies  between  the  Dnieper  ahd  the 
Dniester.  A  branch  of  the  Dnieper  range  traverses  it  for 
a  short  distance  on  the  north-east,  dnd  on  the  south-west  a 
small  chain  bdonging  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Carpatiiians 
runs  into  the  eountir  from  Podolia.  It  is  only  on  the  north- 
west and  north-east  borders  Uiat  there  is  some  wood,  and  in 
the  ne^hbourhood  of  Elizabetl^pwl  there  are  considerable 
forests.  The  test  of  the  country  is  a  steppe,  beginning  at 
Mii^orod  and  extending  across  the  whole  (wovince,  where 
scaroely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  the  soil  is  however  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  grasses  and  other  plants. 
From  February  to  May  the  ^rass  grows  to  such  a  height 
that  the  sheep  are  quite  lost  in  it  During  the  great  heat 
tbe  grass  gradually  withers,  and  vegetation  does  not  revive 
till  the  autumn.  In  tbe  interior  the  soil  is  a  grey  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  which  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
bnt  produces  the  richest  pastures.  Here  and  there  are 
heaths,  and  in  tbe  lower  narts  swamps :  on  the  coast  there 
is  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  whidi  produces  little  besides 
saline  ^anls. 

The  Black  Sea  washes  the  south  of  the  provinee  from  the 
Dniester  to  the  Dnieper.  The  |)rincipBl  rivers  are  the 
Dnieper  And  the  Dniester,  of  vhich  the  latter  forms  the 
boundary  between  Kherson  and  Bessarabia.  The  course 
of  tbe  rivers  in  the  whole  province  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
their  water  bad.  There  are  very  few  wells  of' fresh  water ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  tbe  whole  of  the  great  steppe  of  Ocza- 
kow,  8600  square  miles  in  extent,  there  are  only  about  a  huo  ■ 
dred  springs  of  sweet  water.  Tbe  climate  is  very  variable ; 
in  summer  tbe  heat  is  Aom  85"  to  9U°  of  Fahrenheit.  A 
dark  yellow  sky,  a  wind  which  raises  the  dust  in  cloudy 
and  an  immense  torrent  of  rain,  axe  the  usual  precursors  of 
a  thundfir-Rtorm,  which  is  mwfhl  beyond  conception.  The 
nights  are  always  coc^  The  winter  is  v^  cold :  most  of 
the  rivers  ftaeie  over,  thoi^h  but  for  a  short  tim^  and  noi 
always  so  much  as  to  bear  a  man. 

The  ground,  when  by  great  labour  it  is  cleared  of  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  and  when  the  saltpetre,  which  eenerally  apueara 
when  the  «irf«»  i.b«o  o''«^g*i«^3^^r^^fe>- 
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doee  from  ton  to  twenty  fold,  even  without  manure,  if  after 
being  cropped  for  five  or  six  yoan  it  in  suffered  to  lie  follow  for 
an  equal  time.  But  the  inhabitants  dislike  agriculture,  and 
prefer  the  breeding  of  cattle,  so  that  thvy  never  raise  corn 
enough  for  their  own  eonsumption.  Almost  every  two  years 
swarms  of  locusts  desolate  the  country,  but  they  seldom 
come  iarlher  than  Kbenon,  about  seventy  miles  up  the 
Dnieper.  Hemp  and  tlax  are  grown  oaly  for  domestic 
consumption.  Tobacco  (some  of  the  best  in  the'empire), 
mustard,  and  saffron  are  articles  of  commerce.  There  are 
several  vartetiea  of  the  vine,  and  the  wine  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  Horticulture  is  much  more  attended 
to  than  agriculture.  The  forests,  as  we  have  said,  are  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  iwovinoe*  and  to  the  vicinity  of 
Elinbethffrad ;  the  latter  lor  a  long  time  fttmished  almost 
all  the  timber  required  forbuildii^tbe  Black  Sea  fleet,  but 
they  are  now  greatly  thinned.  The  banks  of  the  rivers,  es- 
pecially  of  the  Dnieper,  are  corned  with  strong  reeds, 
which  are  used  both  for  thatch  and  for  fuel.  For  want  of 
wood,  hardly  any  habitations  are  seen  but  thatched  clay 
huts  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  dig  for  themselves  habita- 
tions in  the  earth,  choosing  particularly  the  antient  tumuli, 
with  which  the  plain  is  covered.  Of  tame  animals  the  most 
common  is  the  sheep.  The  wocd  of  the  native  breed  is  rather 
coar^  but  of  late  years  great  numbers  of  Merinos  have  been 
imported,  and  there  is  no  other  province  that  has  so  many 
sheep  of  the  improved  breed.  The  three  provinces  of  Eka- 
terinosiaf,  Taurida,  and  Kherson  have  now  500,000  Meri- 
nos. Oxen  and  buffidoes  are  nomerous,  and'  used  for 
draught;  the  horses  (of  which  many  am  wild)  are  sh^ht, 
but  venr  spirited  and  swift-footed.  Wild  animdsof  allkmds 
abound,  especially  wolves  and  wild-cats,  which  last  are 
formidable  beasts  of  prey.  The  fields  are  covered  with 
bustards,  grey  partrid}i|ea,  ortolans,  snipes,  &c.  Besides 
locusts,  the  country  is  infested  by  lar^e  ratB,  which  come 
from  Taurida.  There  are  great  numbers  of  water  and 
other  snakes,  scolopendriB,  whose  bite  is  as  venomous 
as  that  of  the  Tarantula,  incredible  numb«s  of  lizards, 
and  swarms  of  goats.  The  fisheries  on  the  sea-coast 
and  in  rivers  are  very  important  The  minerals  are,  fine 
potter's  clay,  freestone,  slate,  chalk,  talc,  saltpetre,  agates, 
and  garnets.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  importance ; 
some  however  have  been  introduced  into  Kherson  and 
Odcia.  The  province  is  most  hap^ly  ntnated  for  trade. 
The  fimign  commerce  of  the  country,  which  is  very  im- 
portant and  rapidly  increasing,  will  be  best  dMcribed  nndeor 
Odessa,  which,  though  founded  only  in  1796  by  tlw  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  is  now  the  staple  place  for  the  commerce  of 
all  Southern  Russia.  [Odessa.] 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  at  607,000,  consist  of 
Great  and  Little  Russians  (among  the  latter  are  many  (jos- 
sacks),  Poles,  Moldavians,  Rasciana,  Bulgarians,  Tartars, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  all  settled;  even  the  (Cos- 
sacks of  the  Bug  have  renounced  their  nomadic  life,  follow 
agriculture,  and  have  fixed  habitations.  There  are  in  this 
government  35,000  foreign  colonists,  chiefly  Goman,  in 
fifty-six  colonies,  possessing  (in  1836)  284,942  dessatines 
(60,000  acres)  of  land.  There  an  also  a  great  many  gypsies. 
The  Greek  Christiana  areunder  the  archbishop  of  Bkateri- 
noslaf,  Kherson,  and  Taurida,  who  resides  at  Bluterinodat 
where  his  cathedral  is.   In  Kluraon  he  has  367  parishes. 

rCHEESON.l 

KHORASSIN.  [Persia.] 

KHOSRU  L.  called  Ghosroes  by  the  Greek  writers,  hut 
more  commonly  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Nushir- 
wan, '  noble  souV  succeeded  his  ftther  Kobed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  a.d.  531.  Kobad  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Justinian,  the  emperor  of  Oonstanti- 
nople ;  but  Khosru,  shortly  after  his  accession,  concluded  a 
peace  with  Justinian,  on  the  payment  by  the  latter  of  10,000 
pounds  of  gold.  Khosru  diligently  employed  this  interval  of 
rest  in  regulating  the  internal  affidrs  of  his  kingdom ;  the 
corrupt  <&cerB  and  magistrates,  who  had  been  appointed 
during  the  reign  of  his  nther,  were  removed ;  justice  vras 
impartially  administered  in  every  part  of  the  empire :  and 
the  fanatical  followers  of  Mar.dak,  who  had  obtained  nu- 
merous proselytes  to  the  inviting  doctrine  of  a  community 
of  good.s  and  women,  were  banished  from  his  dominions. 
He  divided  the  empire  into  the  four  great  provinces  of 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana,  and  established  a 
vizir  over  each ;  aod  he  secured  at  the  same  time  the  sta- 
bilitv  of  his  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  two  elder  brothers, 
in  tlie  course  of  a  fow  vcara  he  extended  bis  dnainioDS  as 


far  as  the  Indus,  and  edknpelled  the  nomadic  hordes,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  em  pin 
during  the  reign  of  his  flither,  to  repass  tbeOxus  and  with- 
draw to  the  central  plaina  of  Asia. 

Though  Khosru  was  successful  in  bis  wars  with  the 
people  of  Asia,  he  beheld  with  concwn  the  conquests  of 
Aelisarius  in  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  aftaid  lest  Justinian 
should  acquire  sufilcient  power  to  attack  the  Persian  do- 
minionn,  he  collected  a  large  army,  and,  in  violation  of  the 
truce  that  still  subsisted,  be  invaded  Syria  in  540.  His 
unexpected  attack  had  given  the  Greeks  no  time  for  de- 
fence ;  the  principal  cities  were  plundered  by  the  Persian 
troops,  and  Antioch,  the  capital,  was  taken  after  a  short  but 
vigwous  resistance.  On  bis  return.  Khosru  fbunded,  at 
one  day's  journey  fhnn  Ctesiphou,  a  city,  which  he  called 
Antioch  Khosm,  where  be  placed  the  numerous  cKptim 
he  had  taken  in  hia  invasion  of  Syria.  In  the  fUlowing 
year  Belisarius  was  recalled  to  defend  the  East ;  and  his 
superior  military  skill  enabled  him,  with  an  army  t»x  in- 
ferior to  the  Persians  both  in  discipline  and  numbers,  lo 

grevent  Khosru  from  extending  his  conquests.  In  542 
elisarius  was  recalled  to  (Donstantinople,  and  degraded 
from  all  his  employments ;  and  the  generals  who  succeeded 
him  were  easily  defeated  by  the  Persian  troops.  The  war 
continued  to  be  carried  on  for  many  years,  thouf^  with 
little  vigour  on  either  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  principally  in  the  territories  of  the  lAgf,  a 
Colchian  people ;  till  at  length,  after  much  delay  uid  many 
ne^iations,  Khosru  condescended  to  grant  ft  paaee  to 
Justinian  in  562,  on  the  annual  payment  by  the  latter  of 
30,000  pieces  of  gold. 

This  p(»ce  however  was  only  preserved  for  ten  years. 
The  lieutenants  of  Khosru  had  subdued  the  |»ovince  of 
Yemen  in  Arabia,  and  compelled  the  Abyssinians,  who  had 
possessed  the  supreme  authority  for  many  years,  to  with- 
draw from  the  country.  The  Abyesinians  were  the  allies  of 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  and  Justin,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Justinian,  having  entered  into  an  alUance  with  the 
Turks,  collected  a  powmul  army  in  order  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  his  allies.  But  his  efforts  were  ucsuoeessfal ;  his 
troops  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  the  province  of  Syria 
was  again  plundered  by  the  Persian  soldim.  Justin  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  so'i/ereignty,  and  his  successor  Tiberiuf 
obtained  a  truce  of  three  years,  which  time  was  diligmtly 
employed  by  Tiberius  in  collecting  an  immense  army  flrom 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  command  was  given  to  Jna- 
tinian ;  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melitene,  a 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cappadocio,  in  which  Khosru 
was  completely  defeated.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  aj>.  579,  after  a  reign  of  48  years,  and  was 
succeed^  by  his  son  Hormisdas  IV. 

The  virtues,  and -more  particularly  the  justice,  of  Ih.* 
monarch  fonn  to  the  present  day  a  favourite  topic  of 
Eastern  panegyric;  and  the  glories  and  happiness  of  his 
reign  are  frequently  extolled  by  poets  as  the  gtdden  age  of 
the  Persian  sovere^ty.  His  reien  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science  and  literature:  he  founded 
oul^ies  and  libratiea  in  the  ivindpal  lowna  of  hit  do- 
minions, and  eacouraged  the  translation  of  tlw  moat  ede- 
brated  (jreek  and  Sanscrit  works  into  the  Persian  lan^uan. 
A  physician  at  his  court,  of  the  name  of  Borzflyeh,  is  Mid 
to  nave  brought  into  Persia  a  Peblvi  translation  of  those 
celebrated  fables  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Bidpai  or  Pilpay  [Bidpai];  and  it  was  from  this  trans- 
lation of  the  Indian  tales  that  these  fables  found  their  way 
to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  conquests  of  Khosru  were  great  and  numerous;  nLi 
empire  extended  ftom  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indus ;  and  the  monarchs  of  India,  China,  and  Tibet  are 
represented  by  Oriental  historians  as  sending  ambaasadors 
to  his  court  with  valuable  presents  to  solicit  nis  friwdship 
and  alliance.  (See  the  originid  passage  in  Bwald's  Zeii* 
Mduift  Jur  die  Kunde  det  Morgenkmdeat  voL  u  p.  185.) 

KHOSRU  the  grandson  of  Khosru  L,  waadevatM 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  a.d.  590,  on  the  deposition  lam 
father  Hennisdas  by  Bindoes,  a  noble  of  the  royal  blood. 
In  the  first  year  of  bis  reign  Khosru  was  obliged  to  leav* 
his  native  country  to  escape  from  the  bvachery  of  Bahram. 
who  rebelled  aniinst  his  sovereign  and  seized  upon  the 
royal  power.  Khosru  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
Maurice,  the  omperor  of  Constantinople,  who  assisted  the 
Persian  monarch  with  a  numerous  ;alDv,^u;i^lv¥'^Mtlt  b'?  *vaa 
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Milled  to  defeat  Bahnm,  and  again  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  sovereinity.  The  Mendship  of  Maurice  was  how- 
mr  purc^sefl  br  the  surrender  of  some  ot  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  payment  of  a  large 
ram  of  money.  During  the  life  of  Maurice,  peaoe  was  pre- 
terni  between  the  two  nations ;  but  on  his  asiasaination 
by  Fhocaa  in  60S,  Kbosru  took  up  arms  to  Terenge  the 
death  ti!  hk  taeneftetv,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years 
sobdoed  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire.  In 
111  Antioeh  was  taken ;  in  the  following  year  Cnsarea,  the 
aptil  of  Cappadocia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians ; 
In 614  the  whole  of  Pidestine  was  subdued;  in  616  Egypt 
m  emquered,  and  Alexandria  taken  by  Khosru  himself; 
vUle  another  Persian  army  subdued  the  whole  of  Asia 
Woot,  and  advanced  as  fer  as  the  Bosporus.  The  Roman 
empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
bid  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  of  their 
usual  supply  of  corn ;  the  northern  barbarians  ravaged  the 
European  provinces;  while  the  powerful  Persian  army  on 
the  Bosporus  was  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
tk  imperial  ci^.  Peace  was  earnestly  solicited  Hcni- 
dhdt  who  lud  succeeded  Phoeas  in  610,  but  without  suo- 
een.  Khovu  bowaver  did  not  eross  the  Bosporus,  and  at 
in  621,  be  dictated  the  terms  of  an  ignominious 
peiee  to  the  emperor.  But  Heradius,  who  had  hitherto 
aide  very  few  efforts  for  the  defonce  of  his  dominions,  re- 
jected these  terms;  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
lijs.  623 — 627)  recovered  all  the  provinces  be  had  lost,  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  Persian  monarch,  and  advanced  in  his 
Tictdrious  career  as  far  as  the  Ti^s.  Khosru  was  mur- 
dered in  the  qsing  of  the  followmg  year,  6S8,  by  hii  wn 
Siroes. 

(Gibbon's  Decline  and  FiiU;  Malcolm's  Hutory 
Pmia;  D'Heibelofs  Bibliothiqiis  Orientaie.} 

KIACHTA  is  a  place  in  Siberia,  in  the  goveroment  of 
ItknUk.  to'  20'  N.  lat  and  181*  40'  E.  long.,  couth  of  the 
hhl  of  Baikal,  and  in  a  sterile  ooimti^,  3480  fiset  above  the 
Inri  <^  the  sea,  on  a  small  stream  also  called  the  Kiaehta. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here,  as  it  is  the  only 
ptice  in  which,  according  to  agreement,  the  sul^ects  of 
the  empires  of  China  and  of  Russia  are  permitted  to 
escbinge  their  merchandise.  Kiaehta  consists  of  two  se- 
pinte  parts;  the  fortress,  called  Troitsko  Sawsk,  where 
the  CDStam-house,  the  imperial  offices,  and  the  military 
goveniment  are  established,  and  the  lower  town,  or  Kiaehta, 
which  is  nearly  two  mites  farther  south,  and  where  the 
iMchants  live.  Kiaehta  has  one  bridge,  a  square,  one 
voodeo  church,  two  chapels,  and  thirty-seven  houses, 
KMly  belonging  to  merchants,  el^antly  built,  and  kept 
IB  good  order.  There  are  only  321  inhabitanta  (200  men, 
ISl  women).  Troitsko  Saw^  contains  4541  inhabitanta 
(3937 males,  2304  females);  648  faousea.  tfaree  ohnrchet, 
two  ehapek,  two  parish  schools,  attend^  by  105  seholan, 
the  Rosso-Mongol  School,  supported  at  the  expense  <^ 
>he  Buriat  Cossacks.  Merohrmts  from  all  parts  of  Russia 
btve  Mttled  here — from  Moscow,  Kurtk,  Kasan,  Vologda, 
Kaluga,  Nishnei  Novgorod.  Tobolsk,  and  Irkutsk. 

The  commerce  of  this  place  with  Maimaitchin,  the 
Qniieee  emporium,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  lower 
town,  has  only  risen  to  importance  in  modem  times.  From 
in?  it  was  conducted  on  account  of  the  Russiati  govern- 
nunt,  and  was  of  little  importance ;  but  in  the  last-men- 
6aMA  year  the  trade  was  laid  open  to  private  merchants. 
At  bst  it  increased  very  slowly.  In  1 806  lClq>roth  estimated 
tbe  value  of  all  the  goods  sold  by  the  Russian  merefaaiita 
U  only  eight  millions  of  ftma,  or  about  350,000^  But  in 
ISli  Cochrane  found  that  the  profit  of  the  merchants  was 
(qui  to  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  in  1806.  The  Rus- 
Httu  bring  to  Kiaehta  furs,  particularly  those  of  the  sable, 
tM;  fox,  and  ermine ;  hiaes,  woollen  clo^,  and  other 
WK  woollen  ftbtice ;  glass,  looking-glasses,  and  oattle. 

receive  in  return  ilrom  the  Chinese,  manu&ctured 
^  and  (vttons,  tobacco,  china,  furniture,  and  several 
bndiaf  toys ;  but  the  principal  commodity  taken  in  ex- 
is  tea.   Cochrane  estimated  the  quantity  of  tea 
^wtedin  1821  at  three  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  and 

the  great  fair  of  Nishnei  No^orod  the  value  of  the 
toa  which  was  sold  in  1823  amounted  to  twelve  millions  of 
pper  roubles.  The  tea  brought  to  the  ftir  of  Nidinei 
meond  in  1838  was  37.3£6  chests,  being  5700  more  than 
ai837:  the  value  was  17.399,500  roubles ;  to  which  must 
"  idded  560.000  roubles  for  the  value  of  9000  ohests  of  tea 
PnMd  into  cakes.  Chinese  sillU  ud  nankeen  were 
P.C  No.  814. 


brought  only  to  the  amount  of  32,000  roubles.  The  value  of 
the  rouble  is  lOid..  The  mBrchants  of  Kiaehta  and  Maimait- 
chin live  on  a  very  friendly  footing,  and  frequently  meet  in 
social  parties,  but  only  during  the  day ;  for  no  sooner  has  the 
tattoo  beaten  in  Kiaehta,  and  the  flre-ball  ascended  from 
the  residence  of  the  Sargaitkei,  or  governor,  in  Maimait- 
chin, than  the  gates  of  the  towns  are  shu^  and  all  oommn- 
nioation  between  them  is  interrupted. 

(Pallas,  Travelt  in  Siberia;  Klaproth,  Mimoira*  re- 
latifs  A  VAtie ;  Cochrane,  Pedettrian  Journey,  &o. ;  Brmoo* 
Annaien  der  Erdwlker  und  Staaitkunde;  C^leiiU  State- 
merits.) 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamen 
tary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Halfshire  and  county  oi 
WoTTsester.  It  is  situated  on  the  Stour,  near  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Severn;  124  miles  north-west  by 
north  from  London.  According  to  Nash  {Hist,  q/'  JVorcet- 
terihire)  the  name  of  this  place  was  antiently  written  CM- 
dermneter,  a  term  which  has  reference  to  the  cbuioh  on 
the  brow  ^  a  bill  and  the  water  running  beneath. .  At  the 
time  (tf  the  Conquest  it  was  the  kinj^'s  property,  ud  it  re- 
mained with  the  oown  until  the  rei^  of  Henry  II..  udio 
gave  the  nmnor  to  Manser,  hit  favounte.  At  a  •uhsequent 
pwiod  it  became  the  property  of  Waller,  the  poet,  by  whooi 
It  was  sold  in  1643-4  m  order  to  pay  his  fine  to  parliament 
on  account  of  what  was  called  Waller's  plot.  KiddOTmLnster 
returned  members  to  parliament  as  early  as  the  28  Bdmrd 
I.,  but  owing  to  disuse  the  privilege  was  afterwards  lost. 
By  the  Reform  Act  it  was  again  erected  into  a  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  now  returns  one  member,  llie  earliest 
charter  (tf  incorporation  is  that  of  1 2  Charles  I.,  but  as  it 
confaned  upon  the  corporate  body  no  power  to  acquire 
landed  property,  or  to  augment  the  number  of  magistrates, 
which  was  limited  to  two,  tbey  obtained  from  the  crown  in 
1828  a  new  charter,  which  is  now  the  eivenung  charter, 
and  bean  dale  7th  August,  8  Geo.  IV.  Tne  eoun<m  oonsists 
ot  a  mayor,  ux  alderman,  and  eighteen  councillors. 

The  town  is  vrell  lighted,  watched,  and  paved  under  the 
supwintendence  of  commissioners  appointed  by  a  local  act, 
and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  rate.  The  annual  value 
of  the  real  property  of  the  borough  in  1815  was  estimated 
at  13,960A  ;  the  assessed  taxes  in  1831  amounted  to  1929/., 
and  the  parochial  assessments  for  the  same  year  to  4586/. 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  appears  to  be  gradually  increas- 
ing ;  it  possesses  considerable  trade  and  a  large  manufac- 
ture of  carpets.  [Cakpets.1  The  church  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure  surmounted  by  a  fine  tower:  the  interior 
contains  many  altar-tombs,  brasses,  and  other  antient  mo- 
numents, for  a  particular  desiuiption  of  which  we  refbr  the 
reader  to  Nash's  Hietorp  qf  Worcestershire,  London,  1 782, 
foU  ii.,  48.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Foley,  and  has  an  average  net  income  of  1107/.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  Gothic  chapel  which  was 
formerly,  and  we  believe  still  is.  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  free  grammar-school.  This  charity  was  founded 
prior  to  the  diarter  of  Charles  I.  The  rental  of  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  school  amounts  to  491/L  I9«.  Id  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  whicli  there  are  two  houses  for  the 
use  of  the  upper  and  lower  masters,  erected  in  1 805  at  an 
expense  of  1800/.  The  school  is  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  school,  and  the  practice  now  is  to  take  all  boys  who 
wish  to  learn  Latin  into  the  upper  schooL  In  the  lower 
school  the  hoys  are  instructed  m  rea^g,  writing,  and 
aooounts,  but  not  Latin.  The  aaluy  of  the  upper  master  is 
290/.  and  that  ct  the  under  master  146/1  per  annum.  Not- 
withatanding  the  am^  endowment  of  this  foundation,  it 
has  hitherto  been  of  oompamUvely  little  advantage  to  the 
town.  In  1636  there  were  but  six  boys  in  the  upper  schooU 
and  the  average  number  that  attwded  the  lower  school  was 
only  fifteen.  Besides  the  free  sdiool  there  are  several 
almshouses  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  m  1831  was  14,981.  having  been  aug- 
mented by  4272  persons  during  the  20  yean  preceding; 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  manufacturefl  during  that  period.  The  population  of 
the  perish  is  20,865. 

(Nash's  History  qfWorcestershre;  Carlisle's  Gramma: 
Sehoolei  Corporation  Reports,  &o.) 

KIDNAPPING  is  defined  to  be  the  stealing  or  convey- 
ing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  is  an  offieaee  at 
common  law,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
until  the  abolition  of  that  mode  of  punishment  by  l  V^et, 
o  83.  brtnlknr   The  0  Geo.         21*  v^'ch  » 
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against  ohild-stealing,  enacts  that  if  any  person  shall  mali- 
ciously, by  force  or  frauo,  lead,  or  take  away,  or  decoy  or 
entice  away,  or  detain,  a  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years, 
with  intent  to  deprive  its  parents,  or  any  other  person  havini; 
tlie  lawful  care  of  such  child,  of  the  possession  of  it,  or  with 
intent  to  steal  any  article  upoh  or  about  the  person  of  such 
child,  to  whomsoever  such  article  may  beloi^,  or  shall  re- 
Vive  and  harbour  with  any  such  intent  as  aforesaid  any 
^ch  child,  knowing  that  it  has  been  by  fbroe  or  fiuud  led, 
taken,  decoyed,  enticed  away,  or  cfotained,  every  such 
oifender,  and  their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders,  and  abet- 
tors, shall  be  guilty  Of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  in  the  commoti  gaol  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  if  a  male, 
to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publiclr  or  privately  whipped  (if 
the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such  imprisoti- 
ment. 

The  act  does  not  extend  to  a  person  who  shall  have 
claimed  to  be  the  fiitber  of  an  illegitimate  child,  or  to  have 
ally  right  to  the  possession  of  such  a  diild,  on  account  of 
his  getting  possession  of  such  child,  or  taking  it  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  child's  mother  or  other  person  who  has 
the  lawful  charge  of  iL  * 

KIDNEYS  are  two  glands  lying  in  Che  lumbar  region, 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column.  They  are  composed  of 
numberless  and  delicate  tubular  ramifications,  on  whose 
walls  there  is  a  fine  network  of  capillary  arteries  and  veins, 
and  which  are  all  collected  into  one  mass  of  a  firm  fleshy 
consistence,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule. 

The  ureter,  through  which  the  urine  secreted  bythe  kid- 
ney U  Conveyed  to  the  bladder,  dilates  at  its  extremity  into  a 
wide  pouch,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  is  divided  into 
several  portions  called  calyces.  Into  each  -calyx  a  nipple- 
like process,  or  papilla,  projects,  at  whose  extremity  there 
are  several  minute  orifices,  each  opening  into  t  voy  fine 
canal,  which,  as  it  is  oontinoed  into  the  suhatanee  of  the 
kidney,  ramifies  and  becomes  tortuous.  On  all  these  canals, 
or  tubiili  minife^  minute  blood-vessels  ramify,  and  secrete 
the  urine,  which  is  conveyed  flrom  the  tubuli  into  the  eidyces, 
and  ft'om  tbem  through  the  pelvis  and  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder. 

The  papillEB.  and  the  conical  bodies  called  pyramids,  of 
which  they  are  the  extremities,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
the  excretory  canals,  are  nearly  white,  and  of  a  firm  dense 
structure ;  but  as  the  tubuli  ramify,  their  branches  separate 
in  a  somewhat  radiating  manner,  and  the  blood-vessels 
filling  the  intermediate  spaces  between  them  give  to  all  the 
exterior  part  of  the  kidneys  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  softer 
and  more  fleshv  consistence.  Hence  the  kidney  is  generally 
described  as  divided  into  a  cttftical,  or  vascular,  and  a  me- 
dullary or  tubular  portion. 

The  general  Btruetore  of  the  kidney  may  be  best  shown 
by  making  a  section  ftom  its  convex  border  into  the  pelvis. 
The  Bur&ce  of  each  part  then  presents  several  whiteish 
conical  bodies,  ^e  pyramids,  whose  rounded  apices,  the 
papills,  prqjeet  into  corresponding  tubolar  r^lyces.  and 
wluise  bases  are  surroundea  by  the  vascular  cortical  sub- 
stanoB.  In  the  latter  no  distinct  arrangement  of  vessels 
can  be  seen,  bat  there  are  scattered  irregularly  through  it 
minute  |p:ariular  bodies  called  the  acini,  or  corpuscles  of 
Halpigbi,  which  are  composed  of  delicate  tortuoua  ar- 
teries. 

In  the  early  embryo  of  mammalia  each  papilla,  with  the 
tubules  opening  on  it  and  its  blood-vessels,  forms  a  separate 
body ;  but  during  growth  the  several  rencuU  are  united 
into  one  mas^  uieir  original  aepatation  being  however 
indicated  by  ttie  more  or  less  deeply  lobuliOed  form 
of  the  organ  in  various  animals,  and  occasionftUy  in 
man. 

KIDNEYS,  DISEASES  OF.  The  principal  disease  to 
which  the  kidneys  are  liable  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  calculi.  fCALCULns,  Remu.'}  Sometimes 
the  stone  is  retaiiied  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where,  by 
continued  depositions,  it  may  increase  till  it  completely  fills 
the  pelvis  and  calyces;  but  more*  freauently  it  passes 
thro\igh  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  proaucing  in  its  pas- 
sage violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  loins,  sickness  and  nau- 
sea, heemorrbage,  &o.  This  affection  is  the  most  common 
cause  ^  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  (nephritis),  from 
which  abscess  and  other  morbid  alterations  may  result. 
Chronic  -inflammation  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  causa 
of  a  pccul'ar  alteration  m  the  skruotura  of  the  kidneya  par- 


ticularly desorfoed  by  Dr.  Br^t  Medical  Reports  t 
which  the  chief  characters  are,  the  interstitial  deposition  of 
a  pale  yellowish  and  firm  substance,  and  a  gruiulai  or 
tiiberculated  form  of  the  surfkce  of  the  kidney,  with  a 
great  decrease  of  its  vascularity.  This  condition  is  very 
common  in  hard  drinkers;  it  usually  produces  dropiy, 
and  is  indicated  by  a  duU  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  a 
bloated  expression  of  the  countenanoa,  a  hard  pulse,  and 
the  secretion  of  so  lai^  a  qnantity  of  albumen  with  the 
urine  that  it  coagulates  on  bMng  healed,  w  on  the  addititm 
of  a  little  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Suppression  of  urine  may  be  the  nltiniate  resolt  of  ob- 
struction from  caculi  iu  the  ttreters,  or  it  may  occur  as  an 
idiopathic  disease.  It  is  a  condttiou  of  great  dai^er,  for  low 
delirium  and  a  comatose  sleepy  state  very  often  super- 
vene on  it,  and  soon  terminate  fotally.  Long  and  often 
repeated  attacks  of  retention  of  urine  from  obstruction 
ptwluce  dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  pelvis*  which 
sometimes  acquire  an  enormous  size.  There  may  re- 
sult from  the  same  cause  a  gradual  abstHrption  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  till  in  an  advanced  stage  there  is 
found  nothing  hut  a  thin  sac  containing  urine  in  a  single 
cavity,  or  in  a  number  of  separate  pouches.  The  kidneys 
are  aiuo  aulfjeot,  in  oommon  with  other  organs,  to  the  depo- 
aition  of  vanont  mortrid  substaneea,  as  eaneer,  fimgus,  b»- 
matodes,  melanosis,  tubercle.  Sec.  But  the  diagnosis  of  nil 
the  chronic  affieetions  of  this  organ  b  extrranely  obscure, 
the  principal  indications  of  each  being  the  same,  vix.  the 
dull  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  dropsy,  and  sooetiBMs 
hematuria. 

KIEL,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  is  ntuaiad 
in  a  beautiflil  part'  of  the  country,  and  on  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic,  called  the  Kielerfiord,  which  forms  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  admits  even  laige  ships  of  war  to  anchor  near  the 
town:  10' N.  lat,  10°  8'  £.  long.  It  is  surrounded 
with  Walls,  in  which  there  are  five  gates ;  and  is  pretty  regu- 
larly built,  with  snraight  wATl-paved  streeta.  Theunivenity 
of  Kiel  was  founded  in  IfitfS,  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  of 
Holstein.  Though  the  university  has  a  libtaty  of  70,000 
volumes,  a  revenue  of  20.000  dollan,  19  r^lar  and  10 
extraordinary  professors,  and  all  the  necessary  appendages, 
the  number  of  students  is  small,  which  is  probably  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  living  is  verv  dear.  The  number 
has  however  increased  of  late  years.  1'he  published  annual 
acrounta  state  that  in  1818  there  were  107  studenta,  in 
18'25  about  390.  in  1831  about  311.  and  iu  1836  onlv  353. 
which  is  probably  near  the  present  amount  The  iuU  >>it 
ants,  amounting  in  1837  to  11,791.  including  those  of  th 
village  of  Brunswyck,  have  some  maoufiietures  of  \inm 
hats,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.,  and  some  business  in  ship 
building.  Their  trade  in  corn,  dried  herrings,  and  sprats 
(which  are  celebrated)  is  conidderable.  and  has  muui  in- 
creased since  the  completion  of  the  Holstein  or  Kiel  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Baltib  and  Uie  German  Ocean.  [Hol- 
stein.] The  most  busy  time  ctF  the  year  is  at  the  annual 
foir  on  the  three  days  after  twelfth-day,  which  is  attended 
not  only  by  the  farmers  and  the  merchants,  but  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Near  Kie'i 
there  is  an  antient  castle  delightfully  situated,  but  not 
inhabited.  It  is  now  fitting  up  for  the  residence  of  the 
prince  of  Holstein- Gliieksburg,  who  has  married  the 
Princess  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
on  her  divorce  from  her  first  husband.  Prince  Frederick. 
There  is  a  small  congregation  of  Christiana  of  the  Greek 
religion  at  Kiel.  There  is  also  an  establishment  fbr  sea- 
bathing, and  steam-boats  ply  re^lariy  between  Kiel  aoiL 
Copenhagen. 

KIEN  LOONO.  son  the  emperor  Yung  Tehing,  and 
grandson  of  Kang  He,  succeeded  nis  fother  on  the  throne 
of  China  in  1735,  beii^  then  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Tbo 
principal  events  of  his  long  reign  are:  1.  The  war  ^ieh  he 
carried  on.  from  1753  to  1759,  against  the  Clots  or  Bleuta, 
the  Kashgars,  and  other  Tartar  nations  of  central  Asia, 
who,  under  the  descendants  of  Oaldan,  or  Contaikh,  the 
Tartar  chief,  who  was  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Kang  He 
in  1696,  had  again  revolted.  Kien  Loong  defeated  them, 
and  again  established  the  Chinese  supremacy  over  central 
Tartary,  north-west  of  China,  as  far  as  Kashgar.  In  con- 
sequence  of  these  successes  a  great  triumph  took  place 
at  Pekin,m  Ap^  1760,  on  the  return  of  the  vietorwOB 
army.  S.  In  1 770  the  Turguts,  aHougolian  tribe,  diawtia- 
fied  with  the  Rui>nan  govemmenL4iBving  renaoved  ftoa 
the  banks  of  the  Volgp^^  <^ 
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Kirjghifl  and  other  tribes,  came  to  place  themselves  under 
tbe  protection  of  China,  when  Kien  Ixrang,  rejoicing  at  this 
eroit,  gave  them  a  part  of  tbe  country  of  the  expelled 
Eleuts-  (Amiot,  Mmoiret  coneemant  Us  Chituns.)  3.  In 
1773  Kien  Loon^  attacked  and  conquered  the  Miao-tse, 
a  nee  of  nwuntaineers  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Koei-elieow,  north-vMt  of  Canton,  vfao  had  nerer  been 
subdoed  befim  l^tfae  Chinese  aceounts  great  barbarities 
were  cprnmitled  bf  the  eonqueron,  and  the  tribe  ns  said 
to  be  nearlT  exterminated ;  out  yet  we  find  this  same  tribe 
rising  again  in  great  numbers  so  late  as  1832,  and  giving 
Rill  emfAoyment  to  two  Chinese  armies  commanded  by  the 
noemys  of  Canton  and  of  Hoonau.  However,  Kien  Loong 
commemorated  his  victory  over  the  Miao-tse  by  paintings, 
which  were  copied  and  sent  tu  France  to  be  engraved.  4. 
About  the  years  1790-91,  the  rajah  of  Nepaul  having 
invaded  Tibet,  aCbinese  army  was  sent  against  him,  which 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  his  own  dominions,  and  the 
country  of  Lassa  or  Tibet  was  placed  under  tbe  protection 
of  China.  (Staunton's  Narrative  ttf  LordMacartm^s  £m- 
batty^  v<d.  ii.,  eh.  U 

Among  the  remarkable  ciroumstances  of  Kim  Leone's 
reign  may  be  mentioned  his  edict  of  1753,  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  under  severe  penalties,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  kind  of  persecution  against  the 
Christian  eonverts  took  place  in  several  of  the  provinces. 
The  Jesuit  misai<maries  at  Pekin  however,  as  men  of  science, 
eontinned  to  enjoy  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
himself  fond  of  learning,  and  a  poet  [Amor,  Lb  Pxee.] 
He  collected  an  immense  library  of  all  the  most  iuteresting 
Chineae  works,  and  caused  a  gewraphy  of  China  to  be 
compiled,  as  well  as  a  Chinese  and  Manlcbeou  dictionary. 
Another  remarkable  occurrence  of  his  rei^  is  his  recepticHi 
(tf  the  British  embassy  in  )  793,  the  particulars  of  which, 
uptHi  the  whole,  letlect  credit  upon  the  character  and  intel- 
laiec  of  Kien  Loonf?. 

In  February,  1796,  Kien  Loong.  having  completed  the 
sixtietb  year  of  his  reign,  abdicated  in  fitvour  of  his  son  Kea 
King,  a  very  infiffior  man  to  his  father.  Kien  Loong  died 
in  Febraary,  1799. 

KIEW  (written  also  Kieff,  Kiev,  Kiow)  is  a  government 
of  that  part  of  Russia  in  Europe  whicii  is  ^ed  Little 
RuBBia,  and  lies  between  48°  30'  and  5r      N.  lat,  and 
^O'  and  33*  25'  E.  long.    It  has  an  area  of  liO,S40 
■piare  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  that  of 
England  and  Wales.   It  borders  on  the  governments  of 
Minsk.  Tchemigow,  Poltava,  Kherson,  Podolta,  and  Vol- 
hynin.     The  surftce  of  the  country  is  undulating  ;  the 
hub  and  h^h  lands,  whi<di  follow  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
do  not  in  any  pan  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  There 
are  many  plewing  rural  views,  but  no  grand  or  strik- 
ing natural  scenery ;  and  ingeneral  there  is  tbe  sameness  that 
is  usual  in  flat  countries.  The  Dnieper  range  of  hills  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  last  ramification  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  it  joins  in  Podolia :  in  the  circle  of  Tschigri  a  branch 
of  it  quits  the  river,  and  traverses  the  whole  southern  part 
of  the  province  in  a  north-western  direction.   Tbe  lana  to 
the  north  of  this  branch  has  an  extremely  rich  and  fertile 
soil.   On  the  south  tbe  soil  is  poorer,  more  sandy,  and  hke 
a  steppe ;  but  still  there  are  traeu  of  luxuriant  com-Selds 
and  good  pastures.   The  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only  navi^ 
We  nver  ia  the  Dnieper,  whitrh  however  is  a  frontier  river, 
forming  the  entire  north-^aatern  boundary  between  this 
oronnee  and  Tchemigow  and  Poltava  for  nearly  23<)  miles, 
h  is  from  600  to  UtfO  feet  wide,  flows  with  rapidity,  has 
bard,  muddy  water,  and  here  and  there  blocks  of  stone  and 
eddies*  vhKh  however  do  not  ohstruct  the  navigation  in 
this  province.  Tbe  chief  rivers  that  flow  into  it  are :  1 .  The 
Pnpetx,  which  comes  from  Minak>  and  is  here  joined  by  the 
Dsh  or  Usxa  ttam  Volhynia  ;  2-  The  Teterew,  from  Vol- 
hynia.  which  receives  several  streams  before  it  falls  into  the 
Dnieper  ;  3.  The  Irpen  ;  4.  The  Stugena ;  5.  The  Ross, 
which  rises  in  the  vest  of  the  province,  divides  into  two 
unis,  and  forms  a  laige  island ;  and  6.  The  Tiasmio.  which 
comes  from  Kherson.   There  are  no  lakes  of  any  cons»' 
quence  in  the  whole  province :  most  of  the  small  lakes  are 
ui  the  souths  part   The  climate  is  extremely  mild  and 
■ky^  and  adapted  to  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate 
a)ne,tliongh  no  vines  are  cultivated.  The  riven  flreeze  in  De- 
cnnber,  and  thaw  in  February ;  but  thne  are  some  winters 
(tbough  they  are  rare)  when  there  is  very  little  snow  and 
iee:  QtB  north  wind  however  is  always  severely  feA.U  The 
Btat  ''n  sunmer  ia  oftan  w  great  that  the  rircrs  are  dried 


up.  Rain  seldom  foils  in  summer.  Ijoeusts  are  comnion, 
and  the  migratory  locust  often  does  great  injury. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  llie  inhabitantn 
The  fruitful  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  com,  pulse,  liemp, 
flax,  and  tobacco.  Th»  millet  is  a  peculiar  kind,  bearing 
several  ears  on  one  stem ;  the  grain  is  large,  round,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Tbe  gardenB  produee  all  kinds  of  v^- 
table*.  and  likewise  melons,  water-melons,  and  various  kinds 
of  firuit.  Fruit  of  all  kind  prospers,  axeept  the  vine.  The 
country-people  however  do  not  grow  much  fhiit,  but  are 
content  with  their  wild  wood-berries. 

Kiew  has  more  and  better  timber  than  any  other  province 
of  Little  Russia.  T^ext  to  acrioulture  the  breeding  of  cattle 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  me  inhabitants.  The  oxen  are 
large  and  of  a  good  breed,  generally  of  a  gre>'  colour 
Great  numbers  are  fattened  and  sent  to  Austria,  Germany, 
and  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  horses  are  small,  but  have 
many  goed  qualities,  and  are  very  fit  for  light  cavalry 
Few  sheep  are  kept,  but  great  numbers  of  swine.  In  tbe 
forests  there  an  foxes,  a  few  wolves,  tewer  bears,  but  many 
deer ;  there  are  hares,  partridges,  quails,  and  ortolans.  In 
the  Dnieper  there  are  boavers  and  otters,  but  they  are  rar^ 
uid  in  Uut  and  the  other  streams  there  are  many  kinds  <4 
river  flab,  though  not  sufficient  for  tbe  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  only  minerals  mode  use  of  are  clay,  lime, 
chalk,  stone  for  millstones,  and  bog-iron.  Tbe  manufoe- 
tories  are  unimportant ;  they  are  confined  to  tbe  towns,  and 
furnish  very  little  for  exportation.  The  trade  consists  in 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  tbe  province,  and  the 
importation  of  salt,  metal,  wine,  manufactured  goods,  and 
dolonial  produce.  The  population  is  1,530,000.  The  villages 
are  much  closer  tt^tber  than  in  Great  Russia,  and  have 
a  very  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance;  and  all  the  houses 
have  gardens,  in  which  there  are  at  least  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  The  houses  in  the  country  are  made  of  brushwood 
and  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  clay  within  and  without, 
all  whitewashed  and  thatched,  and  kept  very  clean,  all  the 
rooms  being  regularly  washed  twice  a  week-'  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chietly  Little  Russians ;  they  are  a  more  poetica] 
people  than  the  GtreeA  Russians,  are  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  always  sing  at  their  work.  The  Bubjects  of 
their  songs  are  the  beauties  of  nature,  love,  and  brandy.  In 
general  the  Little  Russian  sings,  plays,  and  dances  when- 
ever he  can;  his  dances  are  full  of  voluptuous  attitudes.  Ue 
is  addicted  to  drinking,  tbough  not  so  much  so  as  other 
Russians,  and  has  better  but  very  intoxicating  beverages. 
Industry  is  not  one  of  his  virtues,  and  he  only  works  as 
much  as  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence  and  the  gratification 
ofhismostuigentwants.  In  the  town  ofKiewthwe  are  many 
Great  Russians  and  Germans ;  the  Poles  are  the  chief  land- 
holders and  nobles,  and  possess  almoet  all  the  great  estates. 
Jews  are  everywhere  numerous  ;  they  have  all  tbe  public- 
houses,  inns,  and  shops,  and  are  likewise  the  butchers  cattle- 
dealers,  &c.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek 
chun^,  under  the  archbishop  of  Kiew  and  Galiz,  whose 
dioceae,  erected  in  932,  is  of  the  first  class,  and  has  under  it 
1304  parishes.  Of  the  Poles,  many  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  Calvinists ;  of  the  (Germans,  many  are  Lutherans. 
The  Jews  have  their  synagogues  and  rabbis.  The  nobility 
are  numerous,  but  few  funilies  are  very  wealthy.  In  the 
old  province  of  Kiew  the  Polish  nobility  amouuted  to  42.207 

Esrsons.  and  the  government  as  now  eonstituted  probably 
08  as  many.  The  citixens  are  poor,  the  ^ews  being  in 
possesskin  of  nearly  all  trades  in  toe  towns  ^  the  peasantry 
are  almost  all  serfs. 

KIBW,  the  capital  of  tlie  above  government,  situated  in 
50"  27'  N.  lat  and  30"  27'  43"  E.  long.,  is  built  on  a  hill 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  which  has  of  late  yearf 
so  much  decreased  both  in  width  and  depth,  that  the  trading 
barks  commonly  navigate  the  narrow  channel  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  stream.  There  is  a  bridge  of  boats  across  tbe  river. 
The  town  consists  of  three  parts,  each  at  some  wersts  distant 
from  the  others,  vii. :  I,  the  old  fortress  Petschersk,  with'ce- 
lebrated  caverns  and  catacombs,  containing  tbe  bodies  of 
1 18  saints  well  preserved.  Nest<a',  tbe  most  antient  Russian 
historian,  lived  in  this  convent.  2.  Old  Kiew.  or  So- 
phienstadt,  containing  the  fine  cathedral  of  Sl  Sophia,  and 
the  residence  -^^  tbe  archbishop.  3.  Podol,  containing  most 
of  the  private  houses,  20  churches,  au  imperial  palace,  and 
the  townball.  A  fourth  quarter  was  built  under  Catherine 
II.,  and  called  Vladimirstodt;  but  even  in  1821  it  was 
scarcely  inhabited,  and  later  writers  do  not  mention  it. 
Bes^aa  its  cadiedral,  S0  ehurchest  9  om^^l^^g^^ 
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•edesuBtical  aeademy,  Kiew  has  a  university,  fimnded  in 
1834,  called  St.  Vlsaimirli  university,  which  has  obtained 
the  library  and  coUeotiona  of  the  Vdhynian  Lyceum  at 
Kneminiec  Kiew  contains  the  oldest  week  ecclesiastical 
aoidemy  in  Russia,  wliich  was  founded  in  1588  and  con- 
firmed in  1737:  it  baa  10  'profbssors  and  above  1000 
students.  The  trouMes  which  agitated  the  provinces  which 
now  compose  the  district  of  Kiew  had  caused  the  lyceum 
of  Krzeminiec  to  be  truisfbrred  to  that  cit^.  Some  time 
afterwards  (he  emperor  resolved  to  re-organiie  that  institu- 
tion by  placing  it  on  a  broader  and  more  solid  basis,  chiefly 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Kiew,  Podolia,  and  Volbynia.  The  lyceum  of 
Kiew  has  consequently  been  transformed  into  a  university, 
to  which  the  name  of  St  Vladimir's  Univwsity  was  given. 
(Ukases  of  8th  November  and  85th  December.  1833.)  It 
is  endowed  with  all  the  revenues  of  the  lyoeum  of  Kncemi- 
niec,  and  has  the  library  and  all  the  eouecUons  belonging 
to  that  institution.  In  1836  there  were  88  professors  and 
masters,  and  203  students.  The  observatory  is  well  fur- 
nished  with  instruments,  and  the  library  consists  of  above 
46,000  volumes.  There  are  considerable  manufiiotorieB  of 
earthenware,  many  tanneries,  and  a  very  celebrated  ftur, 
attended  by  30,0U0  Turks,  Armenians,  Germans,  Swiss, 
English,  &C.   The  population  is  about  40,000. 

KILDA,  ST.,  the  most  northern  of  the  Hebrides,  is 
situated  in  59"  N.  lat.,  and  consists  of  an  uneven  mountain- 
ridge,  whose  most  elevated  point,  called  Conochan,  rises 
1380  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Dr.  HacCulloch  estimates 
the  griMtest  width  of  the  island  at  two  miles,  and  its  length 
at  three  miles ;  but  according  to  other  antborities  ita  length 
does  not  exceed  two  miles,  mth  the  exception  of  some  imper- 
fect  peat  upon  the  highw  points,  the  whole  of  the  snrftce  is 
covered  with  a  thick  turf  of  thefteshest  verdure,  and  b^hly 
susoeptihle  of  cultivation,  were  it  not  for  the  westerly  winds 
which  limit  the  agriculture  to  the  south-east  declivity,  where 
there  is  most  shelter,  and  where  the  village  is  situated. 
Tba  tnct  adjoining  the  village  is  held  conjointly  by  the 
inhabitants,  their  respective  ridges  being  interchanged  every 
three  years.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  in  pasture,  allotted 
to  sheep  and  black  cattle,  the  averaee  stock  of  which  is 
estimatedat  2000.  Although  the  people  dress  in  the  English 
vt  Lowland  style,  and  no  trace  of  either  kilt  or  tartan  is  to 
be  seen,  the  English  language  is  al^etber  unknown,  and 
Gaelic  is  the  only  one  understood.  The  chief  part  of  their 
'  Ibod  consists  of  the  flesh  and  wgs  of  Uie  sea-birds,  among 
which  the  gannet,  puffiri,  and  fkilmar  are  most  in  re- 
quest; and  the  supply  furnished  by  these  birds  is  so 
abundant  that  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  fishing, 
although  large  shoals  of  cod  and  ling  are  flrequenily''teen. 
The  down  of  the  fulmar  is  also  mu^  valued ;  and  m  Ifilfl 
the  reut  of  the  island,  which  averages  40^.  per  annum,  was 
I»id  wholly  in  the  feathers  of  that  bird.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  largest  of  which,  Toher-nam-buy,  produces 
a  considerable  stream.  The  population  in  1 824  was  distri- 
buted among  twenty  fkmilies,  and  consisted  (tf  110  indivi- 
duals. (See MacCuUoch's  'Highlands.'  fnm  which  this 
notice  is  chiefly  drawn.) 

KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinstw, 
m  IreUnd ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Meath, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicluow,  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Garlow,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Queen's  and  King's  counties.  According  to  the  map  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  mr  the 
Diffusion  of  Useftil  Knowledge,  it  is  situated  between 
52'  50'  and  53°  25'  N.  lat..  and  between  6"  27'  and  7°  10' 
W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  32 
Irish  or  40^  statute  miles,  and  its  greatost  brcndth  from 
east  to  west  is  21  Irish  or  20}  statute  miles.  According  to 
the  above  map,  it  has  an  area  of  381,818  statute  acres,  or 
597  statute  square  miles.  The  area  is  elsewhere  estimated 
at  392,435  statute  acres,  of  which  325,988  are  cultivated 
ground,  and  66,447  acres  are  unprofitable  bog  and  mountain. 
The  population  in  1831  was  108,424. 

The  surftoe  is  more  flat  thaii  tlwt  of  any  other  conn^ 
of  Ireland.  The  only  considerable  elevations  are  the  hOu 
of  Rathcoole,  which  fbrm  the  western  extremity  of  the 
range  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  a  detached  group 
which  occupies  part  of  the  southern  margin  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen  in  the  central  northern  division  of  the  county,  "fijis 
group  consists  of  the  Rcd-liill.  Dunmurrj-bill,  Grange- 
bill,  and  the  Hill  of  Allen,  which  last  is  detached  flnm  tlie 
others.' and  terminates  the  range  on  the  north-east.  It 


u  ft  conical  hib  nearly  insulated  by  trftots  of  hog,  ana  ma 
about  300  tot  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  oountt)-, 
which  is  here  about  3S0  £aet  above  the  level  a  Hum. 
An  open  table-land  extendi  flnm  ^e  southern  brae  o(  this 
group  to  the  acclivities  of  the  WieUow  mountains  on  As 
south-east,  and  divides  the  middle  and  southern  parti  of 
Kildare  into  two  districts,  of  which  the  one  slopes  giadudh 
towards  the  river  Liffby  on  the  east,  and.  the  other  tovsiu 
the  river  Borrow  on  the  west.  North  from  the  Dunmnny 
range  the  upland  district  spreads  east  and  west,  formiDg  tha 
Boutnem  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Boyne  on  tbi 
west,  and  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  the  vtlley 
of  the  Liffey  on  the  east.  It  is  here  overlap  to  so  extent 
of  50,000  statute  acres  by  a  portion  of  the  vast  tract  ol 
peat  b<^  called  Ibe  Bog  of  Allen.  This  part  of  the  coun^ 
IS  travwsed  by  the  Grand  md  Royal  canals  in  neady  pa- 
rallel lines  from  east  to  west: 

The  district  which  slopes  towards  the  Barrow,  eomprinng 
the  western  part  of  die  county  flrom  the  Bog  (tf  Allen  to  tba 
county  of  Garlow,  is  divided  into  three  open  vales  by  lov 
ranges  of  undulating  eround  extending  iii  parallel  directioDi 
from  the  central  table-land  towards  the  south-west.  The 
;  declivity  in  each  of  these  is  very  gradual,  the  channel  or  the 
Barrow  being  not  more  than  100  feet  below  the  gtaeai 
level  of  the  upland  district.   The  most  northern  of  these 
vales,  included  between  the  summit  level  of  the  Bog  of  Allen 
on  the  north  and  the  range  of  the  Dunmurry  hills  on  the 
south  and  south-east,  is  drained  by  the  Feagile  and  little 
Borrcv  or  Rathangan  rivers,  which,  uniting  at  the  tover 
extremity  of  the  valley,  join  the  Barrow  where  that  rinr. 
ehangii^  its  course  from  an  eastm  to  »  southern  diiedioo, 
becomes  the  hoimdaiy  of  Kildue.   The  northern  of 
the  valley  is  greatly  encumbered  with  b<v;  the  soutbem 
side  is  open  and  arable.  About  midway  between  the  loarce 
of  the  Little  Barrow  and  its  junction  with  the  Great  Borror 
is  the  thriving  market-town  of  Rathangan,  through  wlaA 
a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  divei^ing  fVom  the  msin 
trunk  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  is  carried  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  tributary  river  to  join  the  Barrow  Navigation 
at  Athy.   The  length  of  this  line  from  Lowtown  on  the 
summit  level  to  Athy  is  27  miles  7  furlongs.  Monasterenn, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  lesser  and  greater  Bur- 
rows, also  possesses  great  advantages  as  a  station  for  carry- 
ing on  trdflc.   The  Barrow  is  here  nrossed  by  the  above 
canal,  which  from  Monasterevan  to  Athy  is  carried  tHoag 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.   From  the  level  at  Hoosi- 
terevan  another  branch  canal  is  carried  westward  to  the 
towns  of  Portarlington  and  Mountmellick,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  ft  distance  of  1 1^  miles.   The  country  about  Mo- 
nasterevan on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  well  improved. 
Moore  Abbey,  an  antient  seat  of  the  Loftus  femiiy.  snd 
latterly  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank.   The  present  mansion,  which  is  snr- 
rounded  by  a  well  timbered  tract  of  country,  occupies  the 
site  of 'an  abbey  founded  here  by  St.  Ahhan  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  re-edified  by  O'Dempsy  and  O'Connor  in  the 
twelfth  century.'  Ten  miles  south  from  Monasterevan  on 
both  banks  of  the  Barrow  is  Athy,  at  Uie  junction  of  the 
Barrow  Navigation  with  the  above-mentioned  brand)  of  tbs 
Grand  Canal.   Athy  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance  si 
a  frontier  town  of  the  English  Pde.   It  had  grNt^  de- 
clined prior  to  the  opening  of  these  lines  of  navigation,  but 
is  now  the  chief  point  of  traffic  between  Dublin  and  Ctriov. 
A  series  of  low  detached  hills,  extending  from  Athy  in  s 
north-easterly  direction  to  Old  Kilcullen,  includes  an  open 
tract  of  country  about  eight  miles  square,  watwed  by  the 
river  Finnery.  The  lower  part  of  Uus  district  is  chiefly 
occupied  bv  bogs.   The  town  of  Kildare,  at  present  a  smtll 
place,  is  situated  on  the  elevated  tract  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  vale.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  possesses 
numerous  remains  of  former  importance,  including  the  ruins 
of  a  cathedml,  castle,  and  several  religious  houses,  with  a 
very  high  and  perfect  round  tower.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  open,  ftnd  generally  under  tillage,  witih  the  exception 
oftheCurraffh  of  Kildare,  a  common  contfthnng  upwards 
of  3000  Irish  acres,  which  extendi  six  statute  mues  idmg 
the  cTQst  of  the  table-land  between  the  towns  of  KildaP* 
and  Kilcullen.  This  is  a  celebrated  race-ground ;  the  turf 
throughout  is  close  and  elastic,  and  the  surface  smoothly 
undulating.   Old  Kilcullen  is  situated  on  a  hill  a  mile  and 
a  half  fhim  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Currogh.   It  was 
formerly  a  walled  town,  and  is  said  to  have  had  seven  gftte>> 
The  erection  of  a  bridge  over  tl^~l.^^^|^9»  at  mv 
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Kileulleo,  abont  two  milea  to  the  nortli,  led  to  its  decay ;  it 
if  now  an  insignificant  place.  Southward  and  outward 
liwB  the  range  of  hills  extending  fhnn  KilcuHen  lo  Alhy 
lis  s  ferlila  tract  watered  by  tbe  rivers  Greece  and  Leir, 
vhich  ftll  into  the  Barrow  at  the  aoiithem  extremity  of 
tbe  caunty.  The  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Greece 
it  higUy  cultivated,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  demesne  lands. 
On  this  river,  near  its  source,  is  the  neat  and  prosperous 
fillice  of  Ballytore,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  are 
Oaken.  Farther  south  are  the  villages  of  Timolin  and 
Moone,  the  latter  on  the  Greece,  near  Belan,  a  seat  of  the 
Ctrl  of  Aldborough.  Belan  House,  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
m  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  was  conudered 
Aeanitsi^didniodeninuuMion  in  Ireland.  It  is  however 
a  pfadn  (tnioture  which  would  now  rate  amiong  residences 
of  tbe  leoood  class.  The  great  southern  road  m>m  Dublin, 
MWDg  through  Ballytore  and  Timoliii,  leads  to  Castle- 
darmot,  a  tolerably  well-built  town  on  the  river  Leir,  near 
tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  county.  Prior  to  the  arrii-al 
tbe  English,  this  was  tbe  seat  of  the  OTooles,  princes  of 
Hy-Uail,  a  territory  extending  out  of  Wicklow  into  the 
mUwrn  parts  of  Kildare.  During  the  Anglo-Norman 
ftriod  it  was  a  place  of  importance  in  tbe  Pale :  there  still 
noain  numeotjus  ruins  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  military 
boDdings,  induding  a  round  tower  in  good  preservation. 
The  eountry  is  here  open  and  under  tillage,  but  hare  of 
timber. 

That  part  of  the  valley  of  the  liffey  which  is  included  within 
tlueomitr  is  ftinned  by  the  western  slope  of  tbe  Dublin 
an  Hm  one  side,  and  by  the  subsidence  of  the  table- 
hud  of  £ldare  on  the  other.  Naas.  tbe  most  considerable 
ton  in  tbe  counQr,  is  situated  about  two  miles  east 
ftom  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  included  between 
it  and  the  range  of  the  Dublin  mountains.  A  branch  of 
tbe  Grand  Canal  is  carried  from  Newbridge  to  Naas,  and 
tbenoe  to  Corbally  Harbour,  within  U  miles  of  Kilcullon 
'  Bridge.  On  the  great  southern  road  from  Dublin  to  Naas, 
■boot  a  mite  north  from  the  latter,  is  Johnstown,  a  remark- 
ably neat  village  in  the  ^-icinity  of  I^lmerstown,  the  rest- 
Woe  of  Lord  Mayo.  Tbe  country  in  this  nei^bbourhood 
ii  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  much  of  it  in  demesne. 
Tbe  vestera  bank  of  the  river  particularly,  from  the  point 
vbm  it  enters  the  county  to  Leixlip  on  the  Dublin  honn- 
duT,  is  almost  wholly  occnpied  br  a  succession  of  demesne- 
luMit  indudinff  numerous  tesiiences  of  the  best  class. 
AsMMg  thesetuB  mdht  remarkable  are  Killadoon,  the  seat 
rfths  earl  of  Leitrim.  Castletown,  that  of  Colonel  ConoUy, 
and  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  river,  near  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  Lyons  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Clon- 
wny.  Celbridge,  on  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Liflby,  is  a 
*eQ-biuU  town,  and  was,  until  recently,  the  seat  of  an 
ntemive  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  now  declining  in  con- 
M(}ueDce  of  the  cessation  of  these  works.  Leixlip,  at  the 
foint  where  the  Liffey  enters  the  county  of  Dublin,  is  a  pic- 
tmaqne  village,  mudi  visited  hy  pleasure  parties  from  tbe 
■ctiDpolis.  The  banks  of  the  Liffey  are  here  steep  and 
nU  wooded,  ai^  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance  runs 
ataimesof  rapids.  A  ledge  of  rock,  about  ten  feet  in 
be^ht,  stretdime  across  the  chanoel.  forms  a  ple&sing 
*>toi&ll,  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  which  is  the  chief  object 
attmetion.  From  Celbridge  and  Leixlip  to  Maynooth, 
■itaated  three  miles  ftrther  westward,  the  country  is  to  a 
CMtextent  in  demesne.  Maynooth.  on  the  Ryewater.  a 
tnbnlary  of  the  Liffey,  which  runs  into  the  river  at  Leixlip, 
*u  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  earls  of  Kildare,  con- 
adeiable  remains  of  whose  castle  are  still  standing.  Tlie 
tovnis  neatly  built,  consisting  of  one  main  street,  at  the 
vtstero  end  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
College,  fianked  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  Near  the 
•(berextremityof  the  main  street  is  the  entrance  to  Carton, 
tb«  reiidence  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.  This  demesne  is 
Indy  timbered :  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plantations  re* 
pd  has  been  had  to  the  most  pleasing  combination  of  au- 
tunal  tints.  The  house  consists  aS  a  centre  of  grand 
^tportions  connected  by  colonnades  with  pavilions,  and 
'Wtains  a  good  coUectbn  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art. 
f}»  Royal  Canal,  crossing  the  Ryewater  by  an  aqueduct  a 
Utile  above  Leixlip,  passes  Maynooth,  and  so  westward  by 
KSeoek,  a  thriving  market-town  on  the  borders  of  Meatn. 
Vettwaid  from  £lcock,  the  Royal  Canal  crosses  the  Black- 
JWer  and  Boyne  rivers  by  aqueducts  within  this  county. 
Tbe  district  traversed  hy  this  canal  is.  for  the  most  part. 


open  and  arable,  nsinjg  southward  towards  the  Bogof  Alloa, 
the  borders  of  which  in  one  place  approach  within  a  mile  of 
the  line  of  navigation.  Tim  Grand  Canal,  which  eroesea 
the  Liffey  by  an  aqueduct  near  Naas,  and  runs  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  tbe  Royal  Canal  across  this  county,  is  carriod 
through  the  above-mentioned  bogs  at  a  distance  of  abont 
ten  miles  farther  south.  The  tract  which  it  traverHcs  com- 
prises about  40,000  statute  acres  of  peat-moss,  in  some  places 
40  feet  deep,  reposing  on  limestone  gravel,  which  rises  in 
low  cultivable  ridges  between  the  principal  fields  of  morass. 
The  Island  of  Allen  is  an  elevated  tract  of  this  kind,  sur- 
rounded by  bog,  between  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  and 
the  town  of  Kildare.  The  summit  level  is  supplied  by  two 
lateral  brallebe^  one  of  which,  S  mUes  in  length,  extends 
to  Milltown,  near  Kildare  in  the  south ;  and  the  other,  3| 
miles  in  length,  is  eaaied  through  the  bogs  of  Cushlea  to  tbe 
Blackwood  Reservoir  on  the  north.  A  subsidence  of  20 
feet  in  the  subatance  of  the  bog  has  heen  caused  in  some 
places  by  the  opening  of  these  extensive  drains,  and  great 
tracts  have  been  made  available  for  purposes  of  turbary 
which  were  before  inaccessible.  Large  quantities  of  peat 
are  now  cut  all  along  the  line,  for  sale  in  Dublin.  The  huu 
of  the  turf-cutters  are  excavated  from  the  banks  of  the 
morass  and  covered  with  sods,  and  ore  the  onlyhabitations 
through  successive  tracts  of  several  miles.  Tbe  decayed 
village  of  Prosperous  is  situated  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  dreary  tract.  An  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish the  cotton  manufkcture  here  in  the  latter  end  of  thu 
last  century,  and  much  money  was  expended  on  buiUioga ; 
but  the  enterprise  entirely  failed. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  counQr,  SKtending  from 
the  Bogof  Allen  to  the  Boyne,  is  open  and  chiefly  in  pas- 
ture, xhe  towns  here  are  Carherry  and  Johnston'a 
Bridge. 

The  great  southern  and  western  mail-coach  roads  pasa 
through  Kildare :  the  former  by  Naas,  where  it  divides, 
one  branch  going  by  Kilcullon  Bridge  to  Carlow,  and  an- 
other by  Newbridge  to  Maryborough ;  and  the  latter  by  the 
Meath  boundary  through  Kilcock  to  Athlone.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  well  provided  with  roads  made 
anil  kept  in  repair  by  grand  jury  presentments. 

The  climate,  from  the  quantity  of  boggy  surface  exposed, 
is  more  moist  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties  on' the 
north  and  south.  In  the  central  district  the  air  is  pure  and 
keen ;  and  milder  and  more  salubrious  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Liffey  ani  Greece.  - 

Oeolcgy.—Tbe  cla^-date,  whidi  flanks  the  granite  axis 
of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains,  occupies  about  one- 
fourth  |>art  of  the  Bur&ce  of  Kildare.  It  extends  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Rathcoole  group  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
across  the  valley  of  the  Liffey,  whence  it  runs  in  a  south- 
west direction  towards  Athy,  forming  the  KilcuUen  group, 
and  occupies  the  entire  valley  of  the  Greece,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  lower  extremity,  where  the  verge  of  the  lime- 
stone plain  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  line  of  the 
Barrow.  The  granite  tract  of  Carlow  extends  into  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Kildare  as  &r  as  Castle  Dermot,  where 
the  clay-slate  passes  into  mica-slate  along  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  their  line  of  junction.  The  remainder  of  the  county 
is  occupied  with  the  floetz  limoatone  of  the  great  central 
plain,  broken  only  by  flOB  group  of  Dunmurry  and  the  Hilt 
of  Alleiu  .The  Hill  of  Allen  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  gra- 
nular compact  greenstone  and  greenstone  porphjry  pro- 
truded through  the  floetc  limestone.  Large  cr}'Stals  of 
hornblende  and  felspar  occur  throughout  the  greensitone. 
Red  Hill,  Dunmurry  Hill,  and  the  western  foot  of  Grangu 
Hill  consist  of  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  grauwackc, 
grauwacke  slate,  and  clay-slate,  with  a  general  dip  of  (ili^ 
towards  the  south-east,  but  in  some  places  vertical.  A  small 
patch  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate  occurs  on  the  northern 
dedivity  of  Red  Hill.  These  strata,  which  have  been 
quarried  for  millstones,  range  east  and  vest,  and  dip  1 7* 
noBth.  Between  Dunmurry  Hill  and  Grange  HtU.  which 
consists  of  trap,  tbe  floetz  limestone  is  interptwed.  and  Bgaiii 
between  Grange  Hill  and  tbe  Hill  of  Allen.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Hill  of  Allen  is  a  slight  eminence  called  the 
Leap  of  Allen,  composed  of  red  sandstone  conglomenito, 
which  is  quarried  fur  millstones.  Indications  of  uipper 
have  been  observed  on  Dunmurry  Hill,  but  hitherto  there 
have  not  been  any  mining  operations  actually  carried  on 
within  this  county. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.— -The  soil  is  genmlly  a  rich  loam, 
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resting  on  limestone  or  cla^-state.  Calcareous  gravel,  vbich 
is  found  through  the  {greater  part  of  the  county,  was  pro- 
fusely used  as  a  manure  during  the  last  century  ;  but  from 
its  exhausting;  effects  on  the  soil  it  has  been  generally  dis- 
continued.  The  opening  of  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals 
has  given  facilities  for  obtaining  manure  of  the  best  de- 
scription from  Dublin,  by  means  of  which  the  lands  of  the 
central  and  western  districts  are  now  in  much  better  heart 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  chief  tract  of  pasture-land  la  this  county  is  the  Cur- 
ragh,  which  is  used  as  a  sheep-walk.  There  are  rich  fatten- 
ing lands  in  the  baronies  of  Garberry,  Qane,  and  North  and 
South  Salt,  which  occupy  the  north-western  and  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  county.   An  improved  system  of 
agriculture  has  been  introduced  by  the  resident  proprietors, 
and  is  practised  to  some  extent  by  (he  smaller  farmers. 
Oxen  are  in  general  use  both  for  draught  and  the  plough. 
The  character  of  the  stock  has  been  much  bettered  of  late 
years  by  the  introduction  of  the  best  English  breeds  of 
sheep  and  black  cattle.    The  late  and  present  duko  of 
Leinster  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  these 
improvements.    The  grain  raised  in  Kildareis  generally  of 
prime  quality :  the  quantity  sold  at  the  different  market* 
towns  in  ibe'years  1833  and  1835  appeals  from  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Wheat. 

fhniTBl*.) 

Oatt. 

Barley. 
fharreU.) 

Beip. 

(barrelB.') 

1833. 

W3&. 

1833.  i  1835. 

1833. 

1835. 

1833. 

1835. 

Nam     •  * 
Kncocfc  .  . 
Athv     .  . 
lUlIiaj^ku  . 
KilitaTB.  . 
RotwtirtDWii 

m 

40,0M 

1,090 

750 
40,000 
317,811 
14.SU0 

j.ns 

1C,0H5  12,796 
•a.m  12,000 
19,47a  19.S7S 

I'.Usi  i,m 

3,000  3,000 

1 

50 
1000 
807s 

380 

GO 
lOOU 
6797 

146 

1412 

70OU 

[90 

11-^5 
33S 

There  is  no  return  from  Kilcullen,  which  is  also  a  consi- 
derable market  for  grain.  Besides  the  grain  disposed  of  in 
market,  large  quantities  are  sold  by  sample  at  the  different 
mills  and  corn-stores  within  the  county,  or  sent  by  the 
canals  to  Dublin.  The  milling  trade  is  extensively  car- 
ried on> 

The  only  other  manufactures  carried  on  within  the 
county  tue,  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
lately  commenced  at  Inchyguire,  near  Ballytore,  and  a 
small  manufacture  of  woollens  stiil  continued  at  Cel- 
bridge. 

The  condition  of  (he  working-classes  is  somewhat  better 
than  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  average 
rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers  is  \0d.  per  day.  for 
about  110  working  days  in  the  year.  The  appearance  of 
the  peasantry  is  generally  decent:  and  they  use  the  Eng- 
lish language  universally. 

Civil  Division*. — Kildare  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Car  berry  on  the  north-west ;  Ikeathy  and  Onghterany  on 
the  north,  containing  the  town  of  Kileock,  populatiou  <in 
1821}  1730;  Salt  North  on  the  north-east,  containing 


the  towns  of  Maynooth  (pop.  2053),  Celbndti^ 
1647),  and  Leixlip  (pop.  1159);  Salt  Soutb:  NaH 
North  on  the  east,  cuntaining  the  town  of  Naas  {fop. 
38U8>  anrl  the  villages  of  fiaUins  (pop.  419)  and  Johnstown 
(pop.  101);  Naas  South;  Kilcullen,  also  on  the  east,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Kilcullen  Bridge  (pop.  699) ;  Namgh 
and  Rbeban  East,  contain ingthe  town  of  Ballytore  (pup. 
933) ;  Narragh  and  Rheban  West,  containing  the  town  of 
Athy  (pop.  4494) ;  Kilkea  and  Moone  on  the  soutb,  coo- 
tainmg  the  town  of  Castled  *rmot  (pop.  1S35),  and  ths  til- 
lage of  Hoone  (pop.  244} ;  Ophaly  East,  containijig  Uw 
town  of  Kildare  (pop.  1753);  Ophaly  West,contaiDiDgth* 
towns  of  Monastraavan  (pop.  1441)  and  Ratbangan  (pop 
1 1 65) ;  Clane  in  the  noruem  eentre^  oontaining  the  lowai 
of  Clane(pop.  1216)  and  Prosperous  (pop.  1U38);  ai^Cnt- 
nell  in  the  southern  centre,  containing  the  town 
Newbridge  (pop.  377)  and  the  village  of  RoberUtovn 
(pop.  281). 

Athy  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  11  James  I  Tbe 
governing  body  consists  of  sovereign,  bailifTif,  and  bu^ 
gesses.  The  sovereign  holds  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  40*  Irish.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation 
is  1 54/.  per  annum.  Naas  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  1) 
Elizabeth  and  7  James  I. ;  but  no  court  has  existed  here 
for  several  years.  The  corporation  of  Kildare.  created  hi 
charter  of  Henry  VIII..  is  now  extinct ;  so  also  is  that « 
Hartistown,  incorporated  by  charter  of  33  Charles  IL 

Prior  to  the  Union  Kildare  was  represented  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  tea  members ;  two  for  tbe  coun^,  and  two 
members  for  each  of  the  above  corporate  towns.  It  is  nov 
represented  in  tbelmperialParliamentby  two  county  mem 
hers  only.  In  1836  the  county  constituency  was  1383 
The  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  Naas  and  Athy,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  county  court-house  and  gsol.  Tbe 
general  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Athy,  Maynooth,  Kil 
dare,  and  Naas.  The  constabulary  force  in  the  year  1S35 
consisted  of  1  resident  magistrate,  4  chief  consiables,  40 
constables,  205  sub-constables,  and  3  horse.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  force  for  the  year  was  9079/.  ISt.  lfid,(it 
which  4695/.  9».  Id.  was  chargeable  against  the  county.  The 
total  number  of  criminals  committed  to  Naas  gaol  iu  1B36 
was  399,  of  whom  328  were  males  and  71  temales.  Of 
these  72  males  and  6  females  could  read  and  vriift  9i 
males  and  19  females  could  read  only,  155  males  and  44 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  9  males  and 
3  females  the  instruction  could  not  *be  ascertained.  The 
total  number  of  offenders  committed  to  Athy  gaol  in  the 
same  year  was  328,  of  whom  1 84  were  males  and  54  were 
females.  Of  these  65  males  and  6  females  could  renduid 
write,  58  males  and  5  females  could  read  only,  57  males  and 
4 1  females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  4  females 
and  2  females  the  instruction  could  not  he  ascertained. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  Kildare  is  atCarlow.  There 
is  a  county  infirmary  at  Kildare,  and  fever  hospitals  al 
Celbridge.  Naas,  and  Kilcullen ;  dispensaries  are  esiablisbed 
in  all  the  towns  and  chief  villages.  There  are  extensive 
cavalry  barrarJu  at  Newbri^,  and  infaiUry  bsnacka  at 
Naas  and  Athv. 


Population  Table, 


Date. 

How  aKviteined. 

Honnfc 

PamiUH, 

Familiea 
ohlefljr 
emplovea  ia 
afcrlcultiire. 

FamlliM 
chiefly 
emplayed  In 
trade,  maDu- 
AKturea.and 

handierall. 

Famllln  not 
hiclnded 
in  the 
proccUing 
claaaea. 

Malta. 

Female*. 

Total. 

1792 
1813 
1821 

isai 

Estimated  bv  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1812     .     .  , 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  111.  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  iV.  c.  19  . 

11.205 
14,564 
16,478 
17,155 

19[l80 
18.711 

11,880 

3^315 

3,576 

49,988 
54.472 

49.077 
53,952 

56,000 
86,133 

10", 424 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  antient  division  of 
Ireland  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Kildare  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  Hy-Mail,  of  which  OToole  was  prince  ; 
the  south-western  portion  formed  part  of  O'Connor  s  terri- 
tory of  Hy-Failge :  the  western  division  bdonged  to  Hy- 
C!eallan,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north  to  tbe  kingdom  of 
Meatb ;  with  the  exception  of  which  last  part  the  whole 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Leinster.  Leinster  com- 
ing to  Earl  Strongbow  by  his  marriage  with  Eva  the 
Aaughter  of  Dermot  MacMurrogh,  was  inherited  by  Wil- 


liam Marshal,  earl  Pembroke,  who  married  Isabel,  ontf 
daughter  and  heirof  Strongbow,  He  had  issue  five  dao^* 
ters,  among  whom  the  principality  of  Leinster  was  divided, 
A.D  1247.  In  this  partition  the  countv  of  Kildare  was  al- 
lotted to  Sibilla,  tbe  fourth  daughter,  who  married  Willi*"" 
earl  Ferrers  and  Darby.  Agnes,  the  eldest  daughter  w 
this  marriue,  was  wife  of  William  de  Vescy,  lord  of  Kil 
dare  and  Kathangan.  jure  vxoris,  and  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land. A  dispute  naving  arisen  between  ti>n>  Henry 
FitiOliomas  FitiGeralC  lord  of  Ophaly,  in  ajx  1293.  it 
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fu  awtrdM  to  be  settled  by  single  combat ;  but  Vesey, 
baring  lied  into  France  to  avoid  the  duel,  vaa  attainted  of 
Oeuon,  and  his  estates  bestowed  on  hia  antagonist.  In 
U96  Kildare,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  under  the 
jtmsdiction  of  the  sheriff  of  Dublin,  was  erected  into  a  se- 
panie  county.  The  Fitsgerold  family,  having  subaequently 
adopEed  the  pernicious  system  of  Irish  exactions,  and 
ttiui^  on  the  authority  of  the  crown  by  trying  all  ^leas 
bifmtlwir  owQ  Mneaeha^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  kiiig*a 
ifaeiiff,  excited  the  hofAOity  of  the  Euglish  goverament. 
Oenld  earl  of  Kildare,  being  summoned  to  England  to 
us«ar  various  ebatjges  of  this  nature  to  which  he  had  ex- 
wned  himself  in  his  canaeity  of  lord  justice,  left  his  eon 
lord  [Iliomaa  Fitzgenud«  a  rash  youth  of  twenty,  his 
deputy.  A  report  shortly  after  reached  Ireland  that  the 
carl  had  been  put  to  death,  which  so  incensed  Lord  Thomas 
;jnt  he  threw  up  his  offlceof  deputy,  a.d.  1534,  and  entered 
iato  open  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  five  bro- 
then  of  the  earl.  Fitzgerald  had  at  this  time  in  his  pos- 
lenion  the  sue  principal  castles  of  Maynooth.  Rathangan, 
Ponlester.  Athy,  Leix  in  the  present  Queen's  County,  and 
endow.  Mayuooth  and  RatMngan  faein^  taken  in  153^ 
he  and  his  uncles  submitted  in  the  ensumg  year.  They 
*  im  aent  to  Bngland,  and  executed  at  l^bum,  F^  3> 
1637.  The  earl  had  already  died  a  priaonec  in  the  tower  of 
Undon.  A  younger  brother  of  LordThotnas,  called  Qerald. 
oeaped  during  uiese  disaaters  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
dittuigaiahed  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  afterwards  became  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
C^d-Duka  of  Tuscany.  In  1 552  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
BDeiish  government,  and  restored  to  his  possessions. 

TtiiB  county  was  the  theatre  of  various  military  opero- 
liaiis  during  the  wars  which  succeeded  the  rebellion  of 
1641.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  tbe  battle  of 
Kitnah,  fought  15th  AiptH,  1642,  between  the  royalists 
oader  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  army 
Oder  Lord  Hountgarret,  which  latter  parhr  aufibred  a 
■gsal  defeat  The  number  ensagedon  both  sides  amounted 
to^MHit  15,000  men.  The  Kildare  &m3y  were  aottve  in 
bnagiiig  about  thm  Restoration,  and  espoused  the  Protestant 
cuiieintheBubM^Qentwars  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The 
brfcitiiifli  within  this  county  attending  on  the  latter  event 
nmpriaed  44,281  acres,  valued  at  that  time  at  205, 1 75/.  6d. 
Ho  principal  persona  attainted  were  of  the  families  of  Eus< 
tne,  Tyrrell,  lawless,  and  Trant  Several  sanguinary  engt^e- 
n«its  took  place  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  iiigur- 
pnta  in  this  county  in  1798.  At  Old  Kiloullen  the  r^>els 
W  a  temporal'  advantage,  but  were  finally  dafbatad  her^ 
>>  in  nrions  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Numerous  earthen  works,  partly  military  and  partly  se- 
pnldual,  remain  in  this  county.  Of  the  first  class,  the  most 
noarksble  are  the  rathof  Knockawley.  the  antient  palaoe 
of  AJlen,  dwut  a  mile  west  from  Old  KileuUen,  the  moat 
ofMuUamast,  the  antient  Cannon,  near  Ballytora,  and 
HitihArdscull  near  Athy.  -  There  are  numerous  sepulchral 
Doanda  on  the  Curragh ;  and  here  in  the  time  of  Giraldus 
CuDbrenats  was  a  stone  monument  similar  to  Stonehenge. 
I*tUaiitoDes  of  large  dimensions  are  still  standing  atMulla- 
n»st,KUgowaii,  Forenagbta,  Punch's  Town  and  Harriatown. 
jjtere  are  round  towers  at  Kildare,  Taghadoe,  KileuUen, 
Castledamot,  and  Ougbterard.  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
Qaaerous  religious  houses  of  this  county,  the  most  remark- 
^  ue  those  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Kildare,  the  Fran- 
^KU  abbeys  at  Gastledermot  and  Clane,  Great  Connell 
AUxron  ttie  bank  ai  the  Liffej  near  Newbri^n,  and  the 
|<*siiit  td  seroral  religious  establishments  in  flaas.  At 
f«lidertnQt.  Moone,  uid  Old  KileuUen  are  stone  eroases 
^Buiented  with  curious  sculptures.  The  castles  of  Athy, 
'urnooth.  Kilkea,  Rbeban,  Castledermot,  Kilberry,  Wood- 
Castle  Ccurberry,  Ballyteague,  Clane,  I^lugh,  Do- 
Kildare,  Leixlip,  Timolio,  Cori&g,  and  Moiristown 
"etiagh  are  still  standmg.  The  castles  of  Kilkea.  Dtmadea, 
u4  Leixlip  are  atill  inhabited. 
Ibis  county  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  but  ehietly 
^tbat  of  Kildsure,  which,  in  point  of  education,  rank  re- 
JKctively  I9th  and  8th  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland. 
»mitain«  the  two  principal  Roman  Catholic  Educational 
"■t^Uishiiients  in  Irelano,  at  Maynooth  and  Clongowes- 
^  The  Royal  Coll^  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynoom.  was 
"""dad  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  passed 
ui/!i5.  The  object  institution  is  to  provide  a  nome- 
*«e>iia&  for  the  Irish  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


Church,  who  were  formerly  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Conti  - 
nental colleges.  It  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of 
fifty  students,  in  October,  1795.  A  lay-college  was  shortly 
after  attached ;  but  this  was  discontinued  in  1817.  The 
buildings  now  accommodate  450  students.  Of  this  number 
250  are  free  students,  who  are  selected  by  the  bishops 
of  the  several  dioceses  at  yearly  provincial  examinations  ; 
and  pay  eight  guineas  at  entrance,  whu;h  is  their  only  ex- 
pense. The  remainder  are  eiUier  pensioners  who  pay  twenty- 
one  guineas  per  annum  and  four  guineas  entrance,  or  half 
pensioners  who  pay  only  half  the  annual  sum.  The  esta- 
blkhment  is  supported  by  these  payments,  by  private  be- 
quests, and  by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  8,9282.  per  annum. 
The  college  is  governed  by  a  president,  vice-president,  dean, 
and  procurator,  or  bursar :  there  are  professors  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  moral  theology,  of  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy,  of  logic,  of  belles 
lettres,  >Iebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  English  elocution,  and 
of  the  Irish  »tid  FreuL-h  languages.  The  students  rise  at 
half-past  five  o'clock,  and  retire  to  rest  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening.  The  period  of  study  is  usually  five  years,  of 
which  two  are  devoted  to  humanity,  lofpc,  and  mathetna- 
tics,  and  three  to  divinity,  but  the  course  is  sometimes  short- 
ened by  the  omission  of  mathematits.  The  building  consists 
of  a  plun  centre  with  extensive  returning  wings.  The  cost 
of  its  erection,  before  some  late  additions  had  been  com- 
menced, was  about  3'2,OWl.  There  are  fifty-four  acres  of 
land  attached,  which  ace  laid  out  as  a  park  for  the  reviea- 
tion  of  the  students. 

The  lay-school  at  Clongowes,  near  Clane,  was  opened  as 
a  seminary  for  the  sons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  in  1814.  It  is  conducted  hy  Jesuits,  of  whom  there 
are  forty-five  resident  in  the  institution,  "the  building  is  a 
spacious  quadrangle  flanked  by  round  towers,  and  has  an 
imposing  appeaiunce.  There  is  a  museum,  library,  and 
theatre  ^r  lectures  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 
The  institution  is  governed  by  a  piesidenl^  dean,  and  pro- 
curator, or  bursar.  There  are  six  profonon  ol  various 
bxanohes  of  the  classics,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  a 
professor  of  natural  philosophy.  The  course  of  educatran  is 
more  extended  in  classics  than  in  the  sciences. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ment The  amount  levied  in  the  year  1835  was  19,5542. 
18*.  9d.,  of  which  1221/.  7*.  lOd.,  for  public  roads,  wa.s 
charged  to  the  county  at  large:  6051/.  lis.  5(i,  for  public 
roads,  was  charged  to  the  several  baronies;  5206/.  7«.  Sd. 
was  for  the  public  establishments  of  the  county;  4713/. 
I5«.  10^.  for  police,  and  2304/.  14*.  iHd  in  repa}'mentof 
loans  advanced  by  government. 

( Statiittical  Survey  qf  Kildare ;  Trtmsaetioiu  the  Geo- 
iogical  Society,  vol.\.;  Cox's  HiHory  (^Ireland;  Brewer's 
Beautieg  qflr^and;  ParUamentarff  Reports,  Papers,  &c) 

KILDARE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  arohiepiscopal  province 
of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  It  oomprtses  parts  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Kddare,  Kiug's  County,  and  Queen's  County,  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west  46  statute  miles,  and  from'  north  tc 
South  29  statute  miles.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  4  prebendarieii. 
and  4  minor  canons. 

In  1792  there  were  in  this  diocese  81  parishes,  constitut- 
ing 31  benefices,  having  28  churches  of  the  establishment 
In  1834  the  numbers  were,  parishes  80,  benefices  41. 
churohesof  the  establishment  35,  other  places  of  Protestant 
worship  4,  Roman  Catholic  plaoes  of  worship  110.  In  the 
latter  year  the  grass  popnUtion  of  the  diocese  was  1 34,356, 
of  whom  there  were  13,907  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  9  Presbyterians,  384  other  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  120,056  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  f»oportion  o\ 
8^  Roman  Catholics  to  t  Protestant  nearly.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  in  this  diocese  215  daily  schools,  educating 
12,633  yoimg  persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  the  pro[>ortion 
of  9'4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  which  respect  Kildare  ranks  eighth  among  the  32 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schooU  44  were,  in  1834. 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Conltcth.  a 
follower  of  St.  Brigid.  by  whose  assistance  he  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  original  catliedral  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  Aodh  Dubh,  who  died  a.o.  638,  is  the  next  bishop 
whose  Qsme  has  been  preserved.  He  had  been  kii%  of 
Leinster.  but  retired  from  secular  aflbirs  and  became  suc- 
cessively monk,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Kildare.^  The  tee  wu 
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tor  seven  years  vacant  between  tlie  death  of  Simon  of  Kil- 
kenny, AJ).  1272,  and  the  succession  of  Nicholas  Cusack, 
declared  bishop  by  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  to  whom  a  dispute 
respecting  the  election  of  two  other  candidates  had  been  re 
ferred.  William  Miagh,  who  succeeded  in  1 540,  wai  reckoned 
among  the  prelates  who'  wished  well  to  the  Reformation 
His  sucoeaior  lliomas  Lancaster  was  the  first  Protestant 
bishop ;  he  was  consecrated  by  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. July.  1S50.  The  revenues  of  the  see  were  greatly 
diminished  by  Alexander  Craik,  who  was  bishop  fh>m  1560 
to  1564:  he  exchanged  most  of  the  lands  and  manors  of 
the  bishopric  with  one  Sarsfield,  taking  some  tithes  of  little 
Talue  in  return.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  bishopric 
so  caused,  the  bishops  of  Kildare  have  continued,  since  the 
year  1681,  to  hold  tne  deanery  of  Christ  Church  in  Dublin, 
and  the  preceptory  of  Tully  in  the  county  of  Kildare  in 
commendam.  The  quantity  )f  land  belonging  to  the  see 
is  9]  I  acres,  and  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  bishop,  on 
an  average  of  three  years  ending  December  31,  1631,  was 
6451^  3d  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  this 
see  when  vacant  becomes  united  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and 
the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  and  preceptory  of  Tully  be- 
come united  with  tiie  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 
The  temporalities  will  then  vest  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. The  bishop  has  no  residence  within  the  diocese. 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  only  part  now  in  use;  the 
nave  and  transepts  having  been  reduced  to  ruins  in  the 
parliamentary  war.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  building  where  the  sacred  Are  of  Sl  Brigid  was  for- 
merly kept  burning.  This  supetrtitioua  practice  was  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  de  Loundres,  archbisboi>  of  Dublin,  in 
the  13th  century,  but  was  subsequently  revived,  and  only 
ceased  finally  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

(Ware's  Biahopt;  Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ire- 
Ittnd;  Btriimiaitartf  Jt^mrm.) 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Lan- 
ster  in  Ireland ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Queen's  County, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexfvd,  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  Its  southern  and  western  limits  are 
also  those  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  of  which  this  eoun^ 
forms  the  south-western  extremity.  According  to  the  map 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  52^  13' 
and  52°  53'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6°  55'  and  7"  38'  W.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  from  the  Slienmargie  Hills  on  the  north 
to  the  river  Suir  on  the  south  is  36  Irish  or  45]  statute 
miles.  Its  breadth  varies  tmm  15  statute  miles  at  its 
southern  extremity  to  24  across  the  northern  districts. 
The  area,  acewding  to  the  above  map,  is  469,170  statute 
acres,  or  73S  statute  square  milea.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Griffith  at  536,686  statute  aores,  of  which  417,177  are  cul- 
tivated laud  and  96,669  unproAtable  bog  and  mountain. 
The  population  in  1831  was  169,945,  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  the  total  population  beins  193,683. 

The  navigable  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Kilkenny,  and  the  partly  navigable  Nore  traverses  its 
entire  length  from  north  to  south-east  The  northern  part 
of  the  district  between  the  rivers  Nore  and  Barrow,  includ- 
ing portions  of  the  Queen's  County  and  county  of  Carlow, 
is  occupied  by  a  hilly  tract  of  country,  extending  15  statute 
miles  by  SO.  In  Carlow  and  Queen's  Coun^  these  eleva- 
ti<»is  fiirm  a  continuous  range.  On  the  Kilkenny  side 
th^  spread  into  numerous  lateral  groups,  the  general  direc- 
tion or  which  is  from  north-north-east  to  soutn-south-west. 
Hie  principal  \'a11ey  on  this  side  is  watered  by  the  Dian 
river,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  and  passes  through  the  village  of  Clogh  and  the 
town  of  Castlecomer.  Being  joined  by  the  EKneen  and 
Dubhglass  rivers  from  the  east,  it  runs  into  the  Nore  five 
miles  north  of  Kilkenny  city.  The  valley  of  the  Nore,  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  to  this  point,  is  con- 
fined between  the  declivities  of  the  Castlecomer  Hills  on 
the  east  and  two  groups  of  similar  formation  rising  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  towards  Tipperary  on  the  west. 
Between  the  two  latter  groura  the  low  ground  spreads 
westward  by  the  neat  town  of  Freshford,  expanding  into  a 
rich  plam  which  occupies  the  nor^-westem  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Urlingford,  Johnstown, 
and  the  village  of  Ballyspellan,  famous  for  its  spa.  In  a 
detached  portion  of  this  nlain.  surrounded  bv  the  liiub  uf 


the  Queen's  County,  is  the  well  built  town  of  Durrow, 
situated  on  a  small  stream  running  eastward  to  the  Nore 
The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square .  most  at 
the  houses  are  slated,  and  many  of  them  are  occupied  hf 
genteel  private  fkmilie^  led  to  reside  here  from  the  conv*- 
nienee  of  the  situation,  which  is  central  to  the  plaeea  o 
^ef  importance  in  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  Comity.  Tliia 
insulated  district,  eontuning  about  SOOO  acres,  originaUv 
formed  a  portion  of  the  lordship  of  Ossory  in  the  Queen's 
County,  and  was  annexed  to  Kilkenny  by  act  of  parliament 
at  the  instence  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.   The  object  was  t*  - 
repress  the  outrages  committed  against  the  Earl  s  tountzy 
by  the  sept  of  the  Pitspatricks,  who,  when  tried  in  the 
Queen's  County,  were  always  acquitted,  but  rarely  escaped 
conviction  when  brought  to  Kilkenny.   In  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Durrow  is  the  residence  of  Viscount  Ashbrook,  and 
between  it  and  Ballyragget  on  the  road  to  Kilkenny  is 
Ballycondra.  the  antient  seat  of  the  Viscount  MouD^»^el^ 
whose  descendants  now  possess  the  earldom  of  Onnonde. 
Ballyra^et^  another  seat  of  the  Butler  ftmily,  ia  now  « 
thriving  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nore.  9}  milea  nnth 
of  Kitlmnnjr  city.  Here  is  an  idd  castle  of  the  lords  Mount- 
garret,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  barrack.  Five 
miles  south-east  of  Ballyragget,  near  the  road  from  Castle- 
comer to  Kilkenny,  is  the  remarkable  cave  of  Dunmore. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  picturesque  hollow  clothed  with  brush- 
wood, at  the  extremity  of  which  the  cavern  opena  by  a 
natural  arch  fifty  feet  high.   There  are  several  chamben 
within  encrusted  with  stsuactites  and  traversed  by  a  aubter* 
raneao  stream.   Southward  from  these  hilly  districts,  the 
plain,  which  to  this  extent  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  mi 
each  side  of  the  Nore,  expands  across  the  entire  central 
part  of  the  county,  spreading  into  Tipperary  on  one  side  uid 
Csrlow  on  the  other,  with  an  open  undulating  surlkoe  ebn- 
racteriatic  of  the  great  limestone  field  of  whidi  it  Ibnu  a 
part   Hie  city  of  Kilkenny  [Kilunmt,  C»fy]  is  nttmted 
on  both  sides  of  ib»  Nore  where  that  river  enters  tha  non 
open  district.   The  Nore  divides  this  central  plain  Into  Cww 
nearly  equal  portions.   The  chief  drainage  of  the  easlen 
portion  is  towards  the  Barrow,  on  one  of  the  atreams 
running  into  which  the  town  of  Gowran  is  situated.  This 
place  gave  title  successively  to  branches  of  the  families  of 
Butler  and  Fitspatrick,  and  was  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  had  a 
vary  strong  castle  here.   It  was  greatly  decayed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  hut  is  now  improving. 
It  IS  principally  the  proper^  of  Viscount  Clifden,  whose 
mansion,  Gowran  Castle,  is  m  the  vioinim  The  demeaoe 
and  deer-park  are  extensive  and  ww  timbered,  said 
the  house  h  a  fine  edifice.  T^omastown,  sUuated  on  the 
Nore  10^  miles  south  flrom  Kilkenny,  derives  it  name  fion 
Thomas  FitsAnthony  Walsh,  seoesehal  of  Leinstm,  by 
whom  it  was  founded.   The  town  has  an  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity, and  is  well  situated  for  trade,  the  Nore  being  navi- 
Kable  up  to  this  point   Mount-Juliet,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Carrick,  is  finely  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nore 
near  Tbomastown.   The  banks  of  the  river  are  steep  and 
wooded,  and  the  open  country  on  each  side  to  a  great 
extent  under  demesne.    The  open  district  to  the  west  is 
traversed  by  a  considerable  river  called  the  Oweoree,  run- 
ning eastward  from  the  Tipperary  boundary  to  the  Nore, 
which  it  joins  3i  miles  above  Iliomaatovn;  the  Mun- 
ster  river,  which  joins  the  Owenree  from  the  north, 
fwms  the  boundary  between  Tipperazy  and  KDkonny  coun- 
ties for  several  milea.  Near  the  Tipperary  boundary  oo  the 
Owenree  is'Gallan.  a  corporate  town  of  some  extend  hut 
much  decayed  [Callan],  and  forther  down  the  stream,  the 
villages  of  Kells  and  Innisnaft-  Bonnet's  Bridge,  a  -thriv* 
ing  village,  is  situated  on  the  Nore  3i  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Oweuree.   Beyond  this  central  district  tbv 
entire  southern  part  of  the  oounty,  with  the  exception  of  a 
strip  of  level  land  along  the  nortnem  bank  of  tne  Suk.  is 
occupied  with  hilly  and  mountainous  tracta,  connected  on 
the  east  with  the  granite  group  of  ^rlow,  and  the  west  with 
the  sandstone  range  of  Slievenaman  in  Tipperary.  On 
entering  this  district,  the  Nore,  which  from  Durrow  to 
Thomastown  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  por^ 
tions,  changes  its  course  from  south  to  south-east  and  runs 
by  a  deep  valley  to  the  Barrow,  wliich  it  joins  about  Ij  miles 
above  the  junction  of  their  united  streams  with  the  Suir. 
The  hilly  district  included  between  the  two  former  rimis 
and  the  opm  country  extending  fri^  Gowran  to  Thomas 
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torn  is  bounded  towards  the  Barrow  hy  a  lofty  ran^  of 
Ui  tamiaatad  on  the  north  by  Brandcm  Mountain,  which 
BM  to  a  height  of  1696  feet  over  the  town  of  Graigue-na- 
Bin^  on  the  Barrow.  The  range  of  Coppinagh  Dounds 
fbt  iutriet  towards  ihe  open  countrr  on  the  vest,  extend- 
ilg  from  Mount  Loftus  near  the  Harrow  to  the  heights 
aboT€  Inoistioge  on  the  Nore.  Innistic^  is  a  well  built 
TiUftge  of  the  larger  class,  having  a  handMme  bridge  oma- 
mented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  some  remains  of  antient 
fiirtifications.  From  Innistioge  eastward  the  banks  of  the 
rinrtr*  elothed  for  aevend  milea  with  the  voodi  of  Mr. 
TiAe's  beantiflil  demesne  of  Woodstock.  Tlie  scenery  on 
mh  sides  of  this  river  from  IliomaBtown  to  the  Banow,  a 
diitiiweof  13  miles,  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque. 
Brtveeo  the  ranges  of  Coppinagh  and  Brandon  are  several 
exlensive  valleys  openinj;  towards  the  Nore,  which  receives 
tbe  Clodagh  river  from  this  side.  A  tongue  of  alluvial 
Und  called  tbe  Roer,  extending  above  two  miles  in  length, 
oecnpiea  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  district  at  tbe 
point  of  junction  of  tbe  Nore  and  Barrow ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mis  spot  tbe  western  bank  of  the  Barrow  from 
Gnigue  to  the  Nore  is  precipitous,  and  in  some  places 
dotbed  with  natural  wood.  South  from  the  Nore  the  banks 
d  the  Ross  river  (by  which  name  the  united  streams  are 
known  from  New  Ross  to  the  harbour  of  Waterford)  slope 
man  gradually,  and  are  highlf  cultivated,  tbe  hiUy  dis- 
triavestoftlu  Nore  and  Robs  rivers  rises  into  mountains 
ofamsiderable  height  and  extent,  of  which  the  principal 
gTDQp,called  the  Walsh  Mountains,  lie*  between  tlu  Arguk 
liTo-ranning  northward  into  the  Nore  above  Innistioge.  and 
tbe  Kilmaoow  river  running  southward  into  the  Suir  above 
Vaterfiwd,  and  covers  a  space  about  ten  miles  in  length  by 
lix  ID  breadth.  The  pasturable  part  of  this  district  is  wholly 
oeeapied  by  dairy-formers.  The  space  between  the  southern 
iedivtties  of  the  Walsh  Mountains  and  other  groups  ranging 
tovirds  Tippenry  and  the  Suir  is  occupied  to  a  breadth  of 
from  two  to  five  miles  by  a  level  tract  or  rich  land  in  which 
iiiituBted  the  small  but  remarkably  neat  town  of  Piiltown, 
ud  tbe  vill^es  tff  Fbleroan,  Fiddown,  and  Kilmaeow. 
In  tbe  vicinity  of  Piiltown  are  Bessborougb,  the  seat  of  the 
larl  of  Bessboroi^h,  a  fine  mansion  containing  some  tauA- 
jeot  ipeeimeni  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schods  of  paints 
ing.  and  BelUne,  a  seat  of  the  Walsh  familv,  from  whom 
m  neighbouring  district  is  named,  where  tSere  is  another 
good  collection  of  pictures.  A  taste  for  art  was  very  pre- 
^tkat  in  this  district  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tnry.  The  keeper  of  the  village  inn  of  Piiltown  at  that 
tuiu  possessed  a  cabinet  collection,  including  pieces  by 
Rubeoa,  Vandyck,  and  Tintoretto.  At  the  northern  extre- 
tnitj  of  tbe  hilly  district  is  the  village  of  Knocktopher.  an 
utieDt  seat  of  the  Ormonde  family,  the  ruins  of  whose 
adle  are  still  standing.  The  fine  mansion  of  Castlemorris, 
finwriy  the  seat  of  the  fomily  of  Montmorency-Morris, 
m&iries  a  commanding  site  on  the  acclivity  the  hill  called 
Kit^sMonntain  nearlCnocktopber.  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
■>  Buo  a  handsome  residmioe  of  the  I^angriahe  ftmily. 

Tbe  Suir  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  tons  up  to  the 
°ndg6of  Carrick,  which  id  situated  in  Tipperary  close  to 
>lie  western  limits  of  this  county.  At  the  bridge  of  Water- 
loni  it  is  in  some  places  eight  fathoms  deep  at  low  water, 
^pi  of  600  tons  ascend  tbe  Barrow  to  New  Ross,  and 
vessels  can  nly  as  high  as  St.  Mullins,  about  midway 
tttveea  Eloos  and  Graigue,  where  the  tide  ends,  and  the 
Bamiw  navigation  for  lighters  commences.  The  Nore 
^Dghout  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  Durrow  to 
I^Diaatown  runs  rapidly,  and  is  subject  to  violent  floods, 
'■^nnga  fUl  of  about  13  fbet  in  a  mile.  From  Thomastown 
tatha  Barrow  it  is  navigable  for  boat*  carrying  10  to  15 
^  VeiaeU  of  80  tona  and  upwardr  have  been  built  at 
ttdhdow  Innistioge.  A  canal  irom  Tnomastown  to  Kil- 
l^y  wu  oommmteed  in  1 and  executed  to  a  distanoe 
of  fSmr  miles,  but  after  the  expendittire  of  large  sums  of 
■"woy  the  worlLS  were  abandoned. 

Climate. — ^The  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  to  the 
■OQib-east,  which  is  the  best  aspect  both  for  sun  and  shel- 
ls Surface  waters  run  off  rapidly,  and  there  is  very  little 
"■S;  the  air  is  consequently  dry  and  healthy.  The  sub- 
Kntum  in  general  is  either  limestone  or  brittle  schist,  both 
<K)diMDg  to  a  light  mellow  soil  and  early  vegetation. 
Nptles  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
"^ty ;  and  an  arbutus  at  Kilmaeow  in  1 80 1  measured  two 
wt  ssTon  indiea  round  the  iteoi,  tnd  covered  a  nronit  of 
ftirtyjKds. 
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Geology. — With  tbe  exception  of  the  mountain  groups 
of  the  south,  the  entire  surface  of  Kilkenny  is  occupied  by 
the  floetz  limestone  of  the  central  plain  overlaid  in  tbe  hilly 
districts  north  of  Kilkenny  city  by  the  shale  and  sandstone 
of  the  Casllecomer  and  Killenaule  coal-tracts.  The  coal 
formations  are  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  hilly  districts ; 
the  limestone,  where  it  forms  the  snr&ce-rock,  spreads  into 
undulating  plains  sweeping  round  the  hilly  tracta,  and 
occupying  the  intermediate  valleys.  Tbe  strata  composing 
the  coal  districts  consist  of  alternations  of  shale  with  argil- 
laoeooa  inmstone^  oompeet  qnart^  nndatonek  end  sand- 
stone slate.  Each  tract  constittttea  a  separate  basin,  ttu 
strftta  in  that  of  Castleoomer  dippii^  ftom  the  edge  towards 
the  centre,  so  that  the  undermost  strata  appear  on  the  outer 
edge,  and  the  uppermost  in  the  interior  of  the  dutricL  The 
coal  raised  from  tnese  beds  is  anthracite,  or  non-daming  coal, 
called  also  mineral  charcoal,  from  itscontaining94  to96|>er 
cent,  of  pure  carbon.^  It  is  accompanied  with  culm,  which 
is  used  extensively  for  burning  lime;  the  coal  itself  iii  used 
for  domestic  purposes  and  malting.  The  Castlecomer  dis- 
trict contains  seven  workable  beds  of  difierent  thickness, 
arranged  one  over  the  other.  Of  these  the  uppermost  beds, 
being  nearly  free  from  sulphur,  are  the  most  valuable,  and 
are  now  nearly  exhaustra.  But  the  three  lowest  bedt» 
containing  an  abundant  supply,  have  never  been  worked 
except  when  they  occur  near  tbe  •urlkce.  Tbe  beds,  in 
ascending  order,  conswt  of.  lat,  a  bed  little  more  than  one 
(hot  in  thickness  occurring  at  the  height  of  about  8U0  feet 
above  the  limestone  substratum ;  it  has  never  been  worked. 
Second  bed,  divided  into  two  parts,  each  about  one  foot  thick, 
by  a  layer  of  fine  ciay.  The  coal  is  somewhat  slaty,  parti- 
culariy  that  of  the  lower  member.  This  bed  has  been  par- 
tially worked  near  the  surface,  but  never  to  any  considerable 
extent.  The  third  bed,  which  is  rather  thicker  end  more  solid 
than  the  seoond,  is  worked  only  in  a  few  places.  Fourth  bed, 
usually  composed  of  four  feet  of  solid  coal,  and  two  feet  of 
slaty  coal ;  occun  over  a  great  extent  of  the  interior  of  the 
district,  and  is  at  present  worked  in  se^'eral  places.  Fifth  bed, 
one  foot  in  thickneea ;  not  much  worked.  Sixth  bed,  the 
tfai-ee-foot  coal,  which  lua  supplied  the  principal  demand  for 
upwards  of  a  oantury,  now  nearly  exhaiuteo.  The  prind- 
pal  works  are  at  Castlecomer,  Clough,  and  Newtown.  In 
1S36  the  produce  was  42,554  tons  of  coal,  at  from  1&«.  to 
20«.  fer  ton,  and  53,354  torn  of  culm  at  4«.  to  is.  per  ton. 
Workings  are  also  carried  on  at  Feroda  and  other  places  in 
the  district  for  culm  and  coal,  the  produce  of  which,  in 
1836,  was  18,500  tons  of  culm,  at  from  4«.  to  6«.  8dL 
per  ton.  The  stratum  on  which  the  thiee-foot  bed 
rests  has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  well  for  fire- 
bricks and  other  articles  which  are  exposed  in  use  to  a  great 
degree  of  heat.  That  portion  of  the  Killenaule,  or  Slieve 
Arda  district,  which  extends  out  of  Tipperarv  into  this 
county,  is  not  at  present  worked.  Tbe  isolated  tract  north 
of  Freshferd  produces  nothing  but  culm.  The  Umeatone 
border  generally  fbUowa  the  foot  of  tl.ese  bills*  but  in  some 
places  it  rises  halArajr  up  the  acclivityt  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  ferms  oonsiderable  hills  on  the  exterior,  A 
deposit  of  limestone-gravel,  including  bouldera  of  lai^e 
dimensions,  generally  occupies  the  exterior  hollows  of  these 
hills,  which  towards  the  south  and  south-eait  slope  gradu- 
ally to  the  central  plain.  The  general  colour  of  the  lime- 
stone is  a  bluish-grey ;  the  bust  fer  burning  is  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  is  found  near  Kilkenny  and  Thomastown. 
Iron,  manganese,  and  silex  are  generally  diffused  through 
the  limestone  rock  towards  the  borders  of'^ the  coat  tract,  and 
prevent  it  from  burning.  Near  Kilkenny  it  passes  into  a 
fine  black  marble,  containimt  a  neat  variety  of  impressions 
of  madrepores  and  of  bivalve'  and  turbinate  shells.  These 
beds  are  extensively  quarried,  and  the  blocks  dressed  on 
the  spot  by  a  saw-mill  driven  hy  the  Nore.  Tbe  marble, 
which  is  sometimes ^ocuredofajet-black,  is  manufactured 
into  chimney-pieces,  tombstones.  &c;  it  been  a  very  high 

Eilish,  and  can  he  raised  in  lanre  blocks.  Tbe  hall  at 
essborough  is  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns,  tbe  shafts 
of  which  are  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  mai  ble  from 
this  quarry,  ten  feet  six  inches  in  height.  Black  primitive 
limestone  also  occurs  at  Ballyragget.  The  tract  of  lime- 
stone skirting  the  northern  banlt  of  the  Suir  is  decomposed, 
along  its  northern  boundary  for  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
into  a  friable  marly  rubble,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
manure.  The  surface  heats  and  slacks  under  rain  as  if  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  which  nppeaTDnce 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  deta^^i^d^ce^otJluar^^^i 
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gtone  having  been  found  among  the  decnmpoMd  calcaieous 
■tnta  in  a  vitrified  state.    Mad  is  found  ro  Urge  deposits 

in  varioiu  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  mountain  tract 
eocupying  the  south  of  Kilkenny,  with  the  exception  of  the 
primitive  group  of  Brandon,  cousistd  of  a  nucleus  of  clay- 
slate  surrounded  by  sandstone.  The  latter  rock  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  Slievenaman 
group  included  in  Kilkenny,  and  constitutes  the  entire 
tract  of  the  Walsh  mountains.  Hie  clay-slate  again  rises 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Ai^ula,  from  which  it  extends 
eastward  to  the  Ross  river,  and  northward  beyond  the 
Nore,  constituting  the  range  of  Goppinagh,  and  occupying 
the  tiaet  included  between  iluit  range  and  the  western  de- 
divities  <tf  the  Brandon  group.  A  margin  of  sandstone 
extends  along  the  western  foot  of  Coppinagh,  so  that 
the  clay-slauf  is  nowhere  in  contact  vnth  rae  field  of 
Umestone. 

Minerah. — ^The  chalybeate  spa  at  BallyspelHn  wu  much 
eeleliraled  in  the  last  century  for  its  -eSlcacy  in  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  and  scrofulous  diseases.  It  is  still  visited  by  in- 
valids, who  derive  considerable  beue6t  from  the  waters ;  but 
its  celebrity  at  present  chietly  ariftes  from  the  humoroua 
verses  of  which  Dean  Swift  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  made 
it  the  subject.  The  watercontains  fixed  air,  iron,  and  pro- 
bably fbssil  alkali.  Essays  concerning  its  properties,  and  in 
commendation  of  ihe  air  of  the  neighbourhood,  wore  pub- 
lished in  1724  and  1725.  There  are  chalybeates  at  Kil- 
kenny city,  Castlecomer,  CoolcuUen,  and  several  other 
places  in  the  county,  but  the  waters  Iwvb  little  efficai^. 

8oit  and  Agriadtmv.—lbeTe  ts  but  a  small  p<Htfon  of 
Kilkenny  unfit  for  Ullage.  The  hills  of  die  northern  district 
are  round-backed  and  accessible ;  and  the  Walsh  mountains 
are  for  the  must  part  pasturable.  The  eronp  of  Brandon  is 
the  only  considerable  extent  of  rough  land  in  this  county. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Castlecomer  coal-tract  the  soil 
'S  a  moory  turf  lying  over  a  stiff  whitish  clay,  which  is  the 
poorest  district  out  of  the  mountain  region.  From  Castle- 
comer southward  the  soil  is  light  and  ftiable  as  far  as 
Kilkenny,  and  becomes  deep,  rich,  and  capable  of  any 
tillage  towards  Gowran  and  thence  to  Thomastown.  The 
neiehbourhoods  of  Durrow  and  Johnstown  are  good  tillage 
lands,  and  the  valley  of  Freshfiffd  has  some  of  the  best 
ground  in  the  county.  The  toil  of  the  hilly  tract  south  of 
Freshford  is  fitter  for  pasture,  and  this  is  auo  the  ehnraoter 
ofthe  right  bank  of  uie  Nore  fhnn  Kilkenny  to  Bennet's 
Bridge.  Tbe  district  watered  by  the  Owenree  has  an  ex- 
cellent soil,  and  yields  great  crops  of  wheat  The  soil  of  the 
hilly  country  on  the  south  is  dry  and  kind,  but  it  is  badly 
enclosed  and  destitute  of  shelter.  Some  of  tbe  best  wheat 
and  meadow  lands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  situated  in  the 
level  tract  along  the  Suir. 

About  one-third  of  the  level  districts  is  in  tillage.  In  the 
poor  soil  of  the  Castlecomer  traet  the  proportion  of  tillage 
land  is  about  five  acres  in  the  hundred,  and  in  the  Walsh 
Mountain  district  about  nine.  Tbe  total  productive  tillage 
ofthe  county  in  1802  was  estimated  at  66,361  acres,  pro- 
ducing 156.000  barrels  of  wheat,  80,000  barrels  of  barley, 
and  19.500  bareels  of  here,  100,000  barrels  of  oats,  and 
1,030,000  bamtls  of  potatoes.  The  sales  U  grain  in  the 
sevwal  market-town*  in  18S6  and  1 836  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing laUe:— 


BaneU  of  WhMt 

Bknels  of  Buter 
ofiesloM 

Bamli  of  Oati 

of  Uatone. 

1896. 

1836. 

1836. 

IS36. 

1896. 

1836. 

U.OOO 

36,350 

1,146 

1.909 

18,000 

36,aoo 

Oownn,  Oores- 

lirtilga,  tc  Gr»igu* 

20,396 

37.7*6 

10,206 

IS  676 

».7» 

7>M6 

OuUMuner,  Bui' 

lynggM.^  t>iir- 

lOW  .... 

3,963 

6,sa 

1.200 

36 

1,060 

1,260 

Tlioiiik<4inTii,  Ben- 

■ptabrUM,  Eu- 
niaiMK,  K  K«lla 

tt,Oftt 

57,632 

4,610 

5,262 

84,000 

6.019 

Callui    .    .  . 

7.460 

ll.OtO 

1,396 

£,090 

8.260 

6.827 

There  are  two  districts  almost  wholly  occupied  by  dairy- 
formers,  the  WaUb  Mountains  and  the  southern  ^rt  of 
the  Castlecomer  tract.  In  the  southern  dairy  district  tbe 
sour  milk  is  used  for  fottening  pigs  for  the  Waterford  mar- 
ket :  in  the  northern  district  tiie  milk  is  sold,  ^ere  being 
no  convenient  market  for  pork.  More  attention  is  paid  to 
eleanlineas  by  the  dairy-farmers  of  the  Walsh  Mountains 
than  by  tbe  others.  Their  strainers  are  usually  of 
hemp,  and  sometimes  at  tin:  among  the  northern  dairiea 


woollen  strainers  are  generally  in  use.  The  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  ore  SdL  in  winter,  and,  during  the  rest  of 
tbe  year,  \0d.  The  average  numb«-  of  working  days  in  the 
year  is  145. 

Manufacturet. — The  manufocture  of  carpeto,  diapers^ 
and  tapestry  was  introduced  into  the  county  by  the  Countess 
of  Ormonde  in  1359.  James  duke  of  Ormonde,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  established  and  eneau- 
Fsged,  at  a  great  expense,  both  linen  and  woollen  manufhc- 
tures;  and  about  the  dose  of  Uie  same  century  the 
Besshorough  fomily  introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen 
into  the  southern  puts  of  the  county.  None  of  these 
branches  of  trade  however  sueoeeded  for  any  consider- 
able lei^[th  of  timB.  The  manufocture  of  blankets,  which 
was  carried  on  with  gnat  aotivity  at  Kilkenny  from  obont 
1745  to  the  b^nnmg  of  tlie  present  century,  has  also 
declined.  In  1832  there  were,  in  the  districts  of  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Moate,  and  Carrii^-on-8uir,  3184  persons 
engaged  in  this  manulhcture,  9876  depending  on  them, 
19,3*22  pieces  annually  manufactured,  of  the  value  of 
199,100/.,  with  capital  invested  in  buildings  and  maclunny 
to  the  amount  of  ll6,70tt/.  At  present  eiII  these  districts 
do  not  manufacture  to  the  extent  of  20,0002.  In  1831  the 
number  of  weavers  of  ever}'  fabric  in  Kilkenny  county  was 
502,  and  of  wool-combers  two.  A  coarse  fVieiEe  for  home 
consumption  is  made  among  the  peasantry. 

In  1792  there  were  in  Kilkenny  87  mills  employed  in 
the  grinding  of  wheat  and  making  of  flour.  The  number 
is  at  pruent  abont  tbe  lame ;  but  the  establishments  an 
greatly  increased  In  aisa  and  grinding  power.  Th^  ora 
chieHy  on  the  Nore,  which,  between  Durrow  and  InnisUoge, 
drives  2-i  mills. 

Civil  Divition. — ^Kilkenny  is  divided  into  the  haroniesof 
Fassadining,  on  the  north-east,  containing  the  towns  ol 
Castlecomer,  population  in  1831,  2436;  Ballyragget,  pop. 
1629  ;  and  Clough,  pop.  582:  Galmuy,  on  the  north-wes^ 
containing  the  towns  of  Durrow,  pop.  1298;  Urlingford. 
pop.  1366;  and  Johnstown,  pop.  875:  Oowran,  on  the  east, 
containing  the  towns  of  Thomastown,  pop.  2871 ;  Graigue^ 
pop.  2130;  Oowran,  pop.  1009;  Innislioge,  pop.  906;  part 
of  Bennet's-bridge,  total  pop.  426 ;  and  Goresbridge.  pop. 
634 :  Cionagh,  on  the  west,  containing  the  town  U  Fresh- 
ford,  pop.  3175:  Shilleh^iher,  also  on  the  west,  eontaining 
port  of  tbe  town  and  liberties  of  Callan,  total  pop.  8111: 
Kella,  on  the  south-wes^  containing  tbe  remainder  of 
Ckllon,  the  town  of  Kilmas;anny,  pop.  514 ;  and  the  villiq^ 
of  Kelte,  pop.  402 :  Knocktoph^,  in  the  southern  centre- 
containing  the  villages  of  Knocktopher,  pop.  475,  and 
Stoneyford,  pop.  445 :  Ida,  on  the  south-east,  containing 
tbe  village  of  Rossbercon,  a  suburb  of  New  Ross,  pop.  369 : 
andlverk,  on  tbe  south,  containing  the  town  of  PiUtown, 
nop.  634,  and  several  villages.  The  county  of  the  oiQr  at 
Kilkenny  forms  a  separate  diviaion,  ctmtaining  4  pariuMib 
with  a  population  of  23,741. 

Of  the  above  towns  the  following  are  corporate  t'— Callan, 
said  to  be  by  pmeription ;  Gowran,  by  charter  of  6  James 
I. ;  Innistiog^  by  6  Junes  L ;  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown,  by 
8  and  7  James  I.  [Kilkbitnt,  Ciiff} ;  and  Thomastown,  \rf 
1  Mary  and  13  James  L  Prior  to  the  Union  eaeh  of  the 
above  towiu  and  Knocktopher  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament  The  rqnvsentatiMi  is  at  present  limited 
to  two  county  members  and  one  fiv  the  county  ofthe  city. 
In  1836  the  county  constituency  was  1477.  Tbe  assizes 
are  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  general  quarter-sessions  at 
Kilkenny,  Castlecomer,  and  Ihomastown.  The  county 
court-house  and  gaol  are  at  Kilkenny,  and  there  is  abrideweU 
at  Thomastown.  The  number  of  criminal  offenders 
oommitted  to  the  county  gaol  in  1836  was  480,  of  whom 
409  were  males  and  71  females.  Of  Uiese  175  males  and 
5  females  could  read  and  write,  64  males  and  9  females 
oould  read  only,  and  ]  69  males  and  5  7  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  police  force  in  1836  eonristed  of  one 
resident  nuMfistrate,  10  chuf  oonstablea,  51  oourtabln,  341 
sub-constables,  and  22  horse  of  the  constabnlary ;  and  S 
resident  magistrates,  3  chief  constablei,  18  cmistiddee,  1S2 
sub-constables,  and  2  horse  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
police ;  the  expense  of  maintainins;  whom  during  the  year 
IS35  amounted  to  2 1, 1 67/.  1 U.  6d,  of  which  1 1 ,28^  1  St.  SkcL 
was  chargeable  to  tbe  county.  The  district  Lunatic  Asvlum 
is  at  Carlow.  The  oounty  infirmary  and  fever  hospital  are 
at  Kilkenny,  and  there  are  also  fever  hospitala  at  Freshford, 
Kdls,  Kilmaganny.  and  Roadwoon.  with  diqpoiimiaa  in 
all  the  towns  and  chief  villages.  /  ^  r 
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■CmutuM. 

ehWIly 
•mployed  ia 
traoflj  nuuiti^ 

FaBnieanot 

locludud 
ta  ths 

cUsan. 

FMulea> 

1793 
IS13 
18S1 
18S1 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Bsanlbct  . 
Under  Aot  of  1812     .    .  , 
Under  Act  ii  Qoo.  m.  e.  120 
Under  Act  I  WiU.  IV.  e.  1»  . 

17.569 
23.414 
25,949 
27,248 

27!958 
28.828 

19i727 

•  * 

4[271 

4^825 

77.630 
83.090 

81.086 
86.855 

97,500 
134.664 
158,716 
169.945 

Biwtorf  and  Antiqimlu$.-^)a.  the  partita  of  Leinster 
smong  tM  daughters  of  WiUiam  earl  of  Pembroke,  a.o. 
1247  rKiLDARB].  Kilkenny  yn&  allotted  to  lAabella,  tbe 
third  daughter,  who  married  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford ;  by  bim  she  had  issue,  among 
other  cbitdren.  Eleanor,  who  married  Hugh  le  Despeoser 
the  younger,  whose  fpvodson  Thomas  le  Spenser  sold  bia 
eaatle  and  manor  of  Kilkenny  to  James  Butler,  third  earl 
of  Ormonde,  in  1391.  The  other  great  proprietors  were 
the  families  of  Grace  and  Walsh,  who  poaaaued  the  dia- 
tricts  Of  Grace's  Country  (nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
barony  ot  Cranagh)  f  nd  tbe  Walsh  Mountains  respectively. 
The  Ibrmer  Ikmilydesoand  frun  Raynund  le  Gros.  one  of 
tbe  most  distinguished  of  tbe  Aoj^-Normaa  invaders, 
who  obtained  this  district  with  his  wife  Basilia,  sister  of 
Barl  Strongbow.  Tlie  latter  are  descended  firom  other 
eomponions  of  Strouf^w  called  Walshes  or  Welshes  (in 
Irish  Brannagh),  from  their  having  originally  oome  from 
Wales  ;  they  were  seneschals  of  wo  palatinate  of  Leinster 
nnder  the  De  Clares.  Both  fomilied  lost  their  estates  in 
the  war  of  the  Rev<Aution  of  1 G88.  The  early  history  oi  the 
county  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  feuds  of  the  femily  of 
Ormonde  against  the  nouses  of  Desmond  or  Kildare.  which 
led  to  tbe  abolition  of  their  respective  war-criea  of  BuUer- 
aboo  and  O-mtuboo  by  act  of  parliament  in  aji.  1494. 
The  Graces  dso  during  this  period  were  engaged  in  pei^ 
petual  hostilities  with  HOo  Flbipatrioks,  Kavanaghs.  and 
other  Irish  femilies,  tbe  tradition  of  whiidi  eventi  Bti|l 
snrrtvot  among  the  peasantry  of  Oraee^s  Countty.  On  tbe 
bKakingontofthe  rebellion  ofl64l  thecounty  of  Kilkenny 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Irish  with  little  opposition.  Lord 
HooDtgarret,  an  influential  member  of  the  Butler  &mily. 
tmUnr  the  lead  among  tbe  insurgents.  Many  others  of 
that  mnily  espoosed  the  same  cause,  and  suffered  exten- 
sively by  tbe  subsequent  confiscations.  Tbe  bulk  of  tbe 
Butler  possessions  was  however  for  a  time  )»eserved  to  the 
femily  by  James  earl  of  Ormonde,  who  conducted  the 
royalist  cause  throughout  these  wars  with  tbe  highest 
ability.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke  after 
the  Restoration,  which  event  he  bad  been  very  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about,  and  was  three  times 
kird-Uentenant  of  Ireland.  On  the  attainder  of  Jamea, 
the  third  duke  of  Ormonde,  in  1715.  the  title  fell  into 
abeyance,  Tbe  dukedom  has  not  been  revived,  but 
the  earldom  is  now  enjoyed  by  a  descendant  of  Butler  of 
Kilcasb.  brother  to  the  first,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
tbe  great  duke  of  Ormon^. 

The  defection  in  this  county  on  tbe  accession  of  King 
William  HI.  was  very  general.  The  forfeitures  comprised 
30,152  acres  of  profitable  land,  of  a  total  estimated  value,  at 
that  time,  of  68.161^1  bt.&d.  The  chief  attainted  persons 
were  Lord  Galmoy,  Oliver  Grace,  Robert  Walsh,  Edmund 
Morris,  and  various  members  of  tbe  families  of  Fitigeratd, 
Archer,  Rothe,  Dalton,  Shee.  Puroell.  and  lawless.  The 
cbief  landed  pronielors  at  present  are  the  earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Ossory,  eui  of  Carrick.  marquis  of  Lauadowne.  earl 
of  Beisborougb,  Lord  Viseomit  Oifflen,  Lord  Callaa,  Lord 
Tiseoont  Moontaiffrist  Lord  Viaeonnt  Ashbrot^  earl  ef 
Conrtown,  Sir  Bdvard  Loftns.  Bart..  Sir  William  Morris, 
Sir  J.  Cuflb,  Bart,  and  the  families  of  Flood,  SL  Greorge, 
Tigbe,  Bryan,  Hnrphy.  Bnnbnry,  WaliUt.  Ajdward,  wd 
Rothe. 

Oreular  stone  enclosures  of  the  Pagan  nra  remain  on  the 
summits  of  the  hiUs  of  Qogbmanta  near  Freshferd,  and 
Tory  Hill,  or  Slieve  Orian,  near  Kilmacow,  The  latter 
i^pears  to  have  berai  a  sepulchral  cairn,  Miokising  a  kistvoen. 
or  stone  rtiamber,  on  one  side  of  tbe  coveting  stone  of 
whidk  there  is  an  inscription  long  snppoced  te  have  refer- 
to  Baal,  but  wUch  is  now  buieved  to  be  of  a  modem 


date.  The  covering  stone  of  the  cromlech  at  Kilmogue,  in 
the  barony  of  Knooklopher,  is  45  feet  in  cirr.umfeienoe,and 
ia  elevated  at  one  end  15  feet  from  tbe  ground.  Another 
cromlech  at  Ballyheniberry,  in  tbe  barony  of  Iverk,  hoii  a 
covering  atone  16  feet  long.  10  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  thick. 
There  are  numerous  similar  monuments  of  smaller  dimeo- 
siooA  throughout  tbe  county.  Tbe  remains  of  ratbs  and 
earthen  tumuli  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
are  five  round  towers,  one  adjoining  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Cilanice  in  Kilkenny,  the  others  at  Kilree,  Tullocherin, 
Ferta^h,  and  AghaviUer.  Of  the  monastic  ruins,  the  most 
extensive  and  interesting  are  those  of  Jeipoint  Abbey  on 
the  Nora,  two  miles  from  Tbomastown.  This  abbey  was 
founded  by  Doncvb.  king  of  Ossory.  in  1 160.  for  Cistercian 
monks,  and  was  uberally  endowod.  Tbe  abbot  was  a  lord 
of  parliament  Tbe  ruins  oooupy  three  acres,  and  are  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  and  early  Eng- 

Slish  architecture.  Tbe  more  modem  portions  of  the 
uilding  are  in  the  pointed  style  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  elegance  and  l^htness.  The 
tombs  of  tbe  founder  and  of  several  ecclesiastics  still  remain. 
At  Graigue  are  the  extensive  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
abbey,  founded  in  1212  by  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. A  portion  of  tbe  building  has  been  lately  roofed  in 
and  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Tbomas- 
town, of  the  Auinutinian  monasterr  at  Innistioge,  and  of 
the  Auguatiniwi  nriaries  at  Kellaaua  Callan.  Of  the  nume- 
rous castles  founded  by  the  Angfo-Norman  lords,  the  most 
considerable  is  Grandison  Castle  in  Iverk,  an  antieot  seat  of 
the  Butlers.  It  has  three  round  towers  towards  the  Suir 
and  two  eournnrds.  The  castles  of  Balleen,  Ballyragget. 
Knocktopher,  Oowran,  Callan,  Urlingford,  and  several  others, 
belong  to  the  same  femily.  Courtstown  Caiitle,  the  chief 
seat  the  Graces,  was  a  building  of  great  extent  and 
splendour;  but  the  ruins  have  now  nearly  disappeared. 
Thero  are  numerous  castles  in  tbe  barony  of  (Oowran 
founded  by  tbe  PurcelU.  In  Knocktopher  fifteen  castles 
of  tbe  Walihes  are  enumerated ;  and  throughout  the  county 
are  the  remains  of  various  other  fortalices  belonging  to  the 
femilies  of  Breiman,  C^antwell.  Morri^  Curry.  Shortall,  and 
Fitunrald. 

Kilkenny  is  ntnated  in  the  dioeeses  of  Ouory,  Casbel, 
and  Leigfaun,  under  which  titles  the  educational  statistics 
of  tbe  district  will  be  found. 

The  county  expenses  are  defirayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1S35  was  29,793/.  14f.  8^. 
Of  this  a  sum  of  2603/.  1  Ir.  &d,  was  for  the  public  roods  of 
the  county  at  large;  5907/.  \%».  Id.  was  for  the  public  roads, 
being  the  baronial  charge;  76U9/.  19f.  \d.  was  for  the 
public  establishments  and  salaries;  11,284/.  18«.  34ii^  was 
for  police ;  and  3387/.  6«.  9(/.  for  repayment  of  loans  advanced 
by  government 

(statistical  Survey  qt  Kilkenny,  Dublin.  1802 ;  Brewer's 
Beauties qf  Ireland;  Griffith's ilsjwr/  on  the  Leinster  Coal 
Tract;  Transactions  qf  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  v. 
Lewis's  Tcpogra/pMaal  Dietvmary  ^  Ireltmd,  1838;  Pm^ 
Hamentary  Rmorts  and  Papers-^ 

KILKENNY,  a  city  and  county  of  a  laty,  included  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland.  The  county  of  the 
city  comprises  14,903  Irish  or  24,140  statute  acres  on  both 
sides  of  uie  Nore.  about  midway  between  Tbomastown  and 
Dorrow.  The  city  occupies  an  area  of  235  Irish  mx  380 
st&tute  acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  under  culti- 
vation. According  to  the  map  of  the  Society  for  tbe  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  situated  in  56°  37'  N.  lat 
and  7"  13'  W.  long.,  and  is  distant  from  Dublin  57^  IiisL 
or  73^  statute  miles. 

Kilkenny,  signifying  tbe  ^b^ur^,  o^  Kenoy  ^T^9i^oe, 
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buildii^E  with  a  square  tower.  The  episcopal  palaoe  is  a  • 
'  haudsome  residenae  in  a  well  planted  ^mesne  overlooking 
the  Shaanon,  whiob  here  runs  impidly  over  a  rocky  channel. 
The  stone-roofed  cell  of  St.  Holua  stands  near  the  cathe- 
dral It  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  building  of  the 
seventh  century. 
(Ware's  BiAopt ;  Beaufijrfs  Memoirs  IhrUamentary 

Betumt.)  .    ^  ^  - 

KILLARNEY.  a  market  and  post-town  m  the  barony  of 
Magonihy  and  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland;  distant  from 
Dublin  1*47  Irish  or  187  statute  miles. 

The  estaltlishment  of  Iron  works  by  Sir  William  Petty 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lover  Lake  of  Killarncy  led 
to  the  erection  of  ihe  town,  which  is  distant  fhnn  the 
lake  about  a  mile  and  a  halt  It  continued  a  small  place 
till  aboiU  the  ndddle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  proprie- 
tor, L«d  Kenmare,  invited  several  respeotable  families  to 
seUle  there,  and  erected  some  bouses  wr  the  linen  manu- 
foolure  in  the  vicinity.  Soon  after  a  new  street,  now  the 
High  Street  of  the  town,  was  built,  and  a  commodious  hotri 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  visitors 
who  about  this  time  began  to  be  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  neighbouring  scenery.  The  working  of  the  oopper- 
tniiies  at  Ross  and  Muckruss  contributed  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  town ;  and  it  has  now  become  a  place  of 
permanent  residence  for  many  inhabitants  of  the  better 
tlass,  as  well  as  a  favourite  resort  for  great  uumbeni  of 
tourists  each  summer  and  autumn.  It  ctHuists  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets  at  right  angles,  with  several  smaller  streets 
leading  ftom  them.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  main 
rtieet  IB  the  best  part  of  the  town,  oalled  Kenmare  Place, 
near  which  is  the  entrance  to  Lord  Kenmare'a  demesne,  a 
finely  timbered  park,  which  greatly  ornaments  the  approanh 
to  Killarney  on  this  side.  In  the  main  street  are  two  ex- 
cellent hotels.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  a  respecUble 
old  building,  there  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
nunnery,  and  two  subscription  reading-rooms.  The  general 
appeurance  of  the  town  is  neat,  and,  durii^  the  summer 
and  autumn,  very  animated. 

Quarter-sessions  are  held  here  four  times  in  the  year, 
besides  weekly  pettv-sessions.  The  court-house  is  a  hand- 
some stone  eatflce.  naving  a  bridewell  attached.  The  old 
court-house  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre.  Bella  an 
occasionally  given  in  the  upper  part  of  the  market'house, 
which  is  an  old  building,  now  chiedy  appropriated  to  the 
sale  of  linens.  There  are  a  Cciver-huqiital,  dispensary,  and 
almshouse  for  the  aged  women,  the  last  supported  by  the 
countess  of  Kenmare.  There  is  a  free-school  for  400  males, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, and  another  for  300  females,  attached  to  the  nunnery, 
both  of  which  are  liberally  patronized  by  the  Kenmare 
family.  There  is  also  a  free-srhool  for  44  males  and  34 
females,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  a  national  school. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Killarney,  in  1831, 
was  936;  and  of  inhabitants  7910,  of  whom  6715  were  in 
the  pansh  of  Killarney.  and  1195  in  the  parish  of  Aghadoe. 

vSmith*8  Antient  and  Prttent  Siaia  qf  the  County  ttf 
Kerru;  Frazer^  Guide-book  for  Ireland,  Dublin,  1638; 
Parkamentary  Reports  and  Piwers.) 

KILLARNEY  LAKES.  [Kbeey.] 

KILLAS.  the  local  name  of  a  group  of  rocks  in  Corn- 
wall, ranked  by  geologists  with  the  clay-slale,  or  grauwacke 
slate  of  other  coutitrie^  The  term  is  perhaps  must  pro- 
oerly  applied  to  denote  fissile  argillaceous  rocks,  such  as 
tiro  usually  called  clay-slate;  but  it  is  often  extended  to 
uther  earthy  conapouncls  allied  to  these  by  geological  posi- 
tion. (See  Rev.  f.  C^jnybeare,  Ann.  Phil.,  new  series,  vol.  vl) 
Near  granite  the  killas  is  supposed  by  many  geoU^ists  to 
undergo  great  alterations  of  charactw,  to  become '  metamor- 
phic,'  so  as  to  assume  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  pyro- 
genous  rocks.  In  thwe  'altered*  rodu  lies  a  great  part  of 
Ue  minenl  wealth  of  Cornwall;  tin  and  copper  veins 
abound  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  oontiguoos  granite,  to 
whose  influence  their  mineral  characters  are  ascribed.  Dr. 
Borlase,  in  his  work  *  On  the  Geolo^  of  ComwalU*  assigns 
to  these  rocks  the  title  of  Comubianite. 

KILI^NITE.  a  mineral  which  occurs  both  crystallised 
and  massive.  The  crystals  are  imperfect:  the  primary  form 
appears  to  be  a  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  faces  and  short  d^onal ;  fracture  uneven ;  structure 
lamellu :  coloiir  greenish  and  brownish  yeUow ;  streak  yel- 
lowish-white;  lustre  glimmnrioft  duO,  vitreous;  tnnslu- 


oent;  onaque;  speofie  gravis  S*S98;  hardneas  4'0; 

scratched  1^  the  knifb;  frangible. 

By  the  blow-pipe  becomes  white,  nralli  up,  and  fliiea 
into  a  colourless  enameL 

It  occurs  in  granite  veins  at  Killeny  near  Dublin,  uid  ii 
stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  oonriit  of 

Silica       .  .  .  49*08 

Alumina  .  .  •  30*60 

Potash      .  ,  .  8*78 

Oxide  of  iron       *         .  8*37 
Water 

98-67 

KILLFBNORA»  a  biahojp'i  see  in  the  ar^iepisoopal 
province  of  Cashel,  in  Ireland.  It  ia  eonflned  to  the 
baronies  of  Burrin  and  Cononroe,  in  the  eouuty  of  Qare, 
and  extends  only  23  statute  miles  by  11.  The  ebapter  it 
the  same  with  that  ci  Killaloe,  excepting  the  pnbendanea. 
In  1793  it  contained  19  parishes,  constituting  eight  bene- 
fices, having  three  churches  of  the  Establishment.  In  1834 
the  numhen  were— parishes  19,  benefices  6,  churches  of 
the  Establishment  3.  otb«  plaoes  of  Protestant  wonhip  1, 
Roman  Catbolie  places  of  worship  15.  In  the  latter  year 
the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  36,405,  of  whom 
there  were  235  memben  of  the  Established  Church,  4 
Presbyterians,  and  36,166  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  15 IJ  Roman  CathoUcs  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  Uie  same  year  time  were  in  this  dioeeH  88 
day-schools,  educating  2256  young  persons  of  both  texea, 
being  in  the  pnmittion  of  6*14  per  oent.  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation under  dauy  instruction*  m  whieh  respect  Kill&nore 
ranks  twenty-fifthamongtheSS  diooeaesof  Ireland.  Of  the 
above  sohoois,in  1854,  there  wwa  not  any  in  conneotitmwith 
the  National  Board  of  Education. 

There  are  do  authentio  accounts  of  this  see,  which  was 
antiently  called  Fenabcre  and  Cellomahrach,  till  ajk  I2fi5, 
when  one  Christian  was  bishop.  Killfenora  was  first  united 
to  Cloofert  a.d.  1741,  uid  subsequently  to  Killaloe  ajx 
1752.  which  union  still  subsists.  The  see  lands  comprise 
9237  acres.  The  income  is  included  in  that  of  Killaloe. 
The  cathedral  serves  as  a  parish  cfaurdi;  it  is  a  raspeeteble 
building,  with  a  massive  square  town. 

(Ware's  Biikopes  Beaufiirt's  Memoir  i  ParUamentani 
Returned 

KILUNEY,  a  village  near  Dublin,  where  the  janotioo 
of  the  granite  and  schist  of  the  Wieklow  mountains  may  be 
advantageously  observed.  The  granite  is  hard,  and  contains 

C mow  mica.  The  edges  of  the  schistose  strata  repose  on  a 
is  of  granite.  *  The  schist  is  much  contorted,  and  some- 
times so  convoluted  as  to  form  concentric  rnuts.  At  the 
Une  of  junction  the  schist  abounds  in  crystals  of  endalusite 
grouped  in  a  steUifwm  manner.  Numerous  veins  issue 
from  the  granite,  and  intersect  the  micaceous  schist.  These 
veins  frequently  contain  fragments  of  micaceous  schist.' 
(Dr.  Soouler,  Memoranda  <tf  Obgecte  qf  Geologicei  Interett 
in  the  Vicinity  (^Dublin,  1835.) 

KILMACDUA6H,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  anhiniKopal 
provinoe  of  Tuam,  in  Ireland.  It  lies  wholly  within  the 
county  of  Galway,  extending  along  the  south-western 
boundary  of  that  county  23  statute  miles  by  1 5.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a  dean,  provost,  diancellor.  aicbdeaeon,  and  two 
prebendaries.  In  1792  it  was  divided  into  60  panshes,  con- 
stituting 15  benefices,  having  14  churches  oi  the  Establish- 
ment. In  1834  the  numbers  were — parishes  21,  benefices 
4.  churches  of  the  Establishment  4,  other  places  of  Pro- 
testant worship  1.  places  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  U. 
In  the  latter  year  uie  gross  population  of  the  dioeese  was 
46,132,  of  whom  656  were  members  of  the  Established 
Cbureh,  and  45,476  were  Roman  Catbolioa,  being  in  the 
proportion  tit  69i  Roman  (^tboUoa  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  the  same  year  then  wen  in  the  diocese  53 
schools,  educating  3551  youi^  persons  of  both  seotes,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  7'70  per  cent  of  the  entire  populatini 
under  daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Kilmacduagh 
stands  sixteenth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Iralazkd.  Of  the 
above  schools,  in  1834.  there  were  not  ai^in  eonneetionwitb 
the  National  Botml  of  Education. 

The  see  was  foonded  by  Colman.  the  son  of  Dnaeh,  a 
relative  of  Guair.  king  of  Connaught,  who  endowed  tbe 
bishopric  with  large  possessions  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
oentuty.  Stefdiea  Kerovau,  bishop  of  Kilmaoduagh.  was 
translated  to  Clonfert  aj>.  1582.  since  which  time  these 
sees  have  been  uuit^ju  By  ^-.Sj&.A^ilUan  IV.,  c  37> 
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the  united  dioceses  are  now  annexed  to  the  see  of  Killaloe 
and  Kilifenora,  and  their  temporalities  vested  in  the  Eccle- 
wstical  Commissioners.  The  see  lands  consist  of  3950^ 
statute  acres,  producing  an  average  annual  income  of  875/. 
The  cathedral,  a  modern  edifice,  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Gort.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  abbey  founded  by 
StColman  at  Kilmaoduagh,  and  a  round  tower  which 
leans  remarkably  fttim  the  perpendicular- 

(Ware's  Bitnopt;  Beauibrt's  Memoir;  ParHammtary 
Returns.) 

KILMARNOCK,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cunningham  and  shire  of  Ayr,  65  miles  south-west 
by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
populous  district,  and  is  well  supplied  with  coal  from  the 
neigbbburing  mines.  Its  situation  however  is  low,  and  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  presient  century  it  was  considered 
(be  most  irregularly-built  town  in  this  part  of  Scotland. 
During  this  century  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed 
for  cleansing,  lighting,  and  paving  the  streets,  and  at  pre- 
sent it  contains  some  handsome  modern  houses,  a  bank, 
bridewell,  workhouse,  and  commodious  grammar-school. 
Kilmarnock  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Ayr- 
shire fbr  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  is  more  particularly 
noted  for  the  weaving  of  shawls  and  carpets,  of  which  it  ex- 

Earts  so  laise  aquantity,  that  the  annual  value  of  these  two 
ranches  of  manuftcture  is  alone  estimated  at  100,000/. 
Kilmarnock  was  erected  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony  by 
the  charter  of  James  VI.  in  1 59 1 ,  and  anew  by  the  charter 
of  Charles  II.  in  1672.  The  property  of  the  burgh  is  valued 
St  789'J/.,  its  revenue  at  3S0f.,  its  expenditure  at  256/.,  and 
its  debt  at  3675/.  The  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish 
in  1831  was  18,093,  having  been  increased  by  5324  persons 
in  the  ten  preceding  years,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
ioiprovementwhich  had  taken  place  in  the  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  the  town  within  that  period.  In  union  with  Port 
Glasgow,  Kilmarnock  now  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. {Local  Re^ts  of  Committioners  on  Scotch  Cor- 
poratitmt ;  Beauties  of  Scotland,  &c.) 

KILMORE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiscopal  province 
of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  It  comprises  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan.  and  a  small  part  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  and  extends  74  statute  miles  in  length  by 
from  13  to  25  in  breadth.  It  has  a  dean  and  archdeacon,  but 
no  chapter.  In  1792  it  was  divided  into  39  parishes,  con- 
stituting 30  benefices,  having  36  churches.  In  1834  the 
numbers  were— parishes  37,  benefices  38,  churches  of  the 
Establishment  45,  other  places-  of  Protestant  worship  5, 
places  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  76.  In  the  latter  vear 
the  gross  population  of  this  diocese  was  296,305,  of  whom 
there  were  46,879  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
8736  Presbyterians,  97  odier  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
S40,593  Roioan  Catholics,  being  in  the  proportion  of  4}  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  one  Protestant  nearly.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  in  this  diocese  446  schools  educating  30,623  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  the  proportion  of  10*33  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Kilmore  ranks  second  among  the  32  dioceses 
of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools  23  Tere,  in  1834,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

Prior  to  a.d.  1454  the  bishops  of  this  district  took  their 
title  from  Tribuma,  an  obscure  village  of  the  territory  of 
Brefre.  In  that  year  Andrew  MacBrady,  bishop  of  Tri- 
buma, by  the  consent  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  erected  the 
parish  church  of  Sc  Feliney  of  Kilraore  into  a  cathedral ; 
from  which  time  he  and  his  successors  have  had  the  pre- 
sent title.  John  Qarvey,  who  was  promoted  to  this  see 
in  1585,  was  the  first  Protestant  bishop.  Ai^er  his  death 
in  1589,  the  see  lay  vacant  until  1603.  From  1629  to  1641 
it  was  filled  by  William  Bedell,  a  prelate  of  great  pioty  and 
learning.  [Bcdbll.]  By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37, 
this  diocese  becomes  united  with  that  ofElpbin  on  either 
&Uin|g  vacant.  On  this  union,  the  temporalities  of  Elphin 
vest  in  the  Scolesiastical  Commissioners,  On  the  archie- 
piscopal see  of  Tuam  becoming  void,  the  bishopric  of  Ar- 
dagb,  hitherto  united  to  it,  will  also  be  annexed  to  Kilmore. 
Tl^  see  lands  comprise  28,531  acres,  producing  an  avcrogo  , 
annual  income  of  7477/.  17«.  O^d.  The  antient  parish 
church  of  Kilmore  serves  as  the  cathedral.  The  bishop's 
palace  is  a  large  mansion  situated  in  a  flnii  demesne  nAr 
the  town  of  Cavan. 

(Ware's  Bithopti  Beaufort's  Memoir  j  AfrfiamaRtoy 
Aefums.) 

KIUBOUON  [HuimirGooirmiBi.] 


KIMCHI,  DAVID,  a  veiy  celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
born  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  in  the  south  of  France,  and 

Sassed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Narbonne.  His  &ther. 
oseph  Kimchi,  and  his  brother  Moses  Kimchi,  also  enjoyed 
much  reputation  among  their  contemporaries :  they  both 
wrote  several  works  on  Hebrew  grammar  and  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  printed 
with  the  exception  of '  A  Commentary  on  the  Life  of  Eisra 
by  Moses  Kimchi,  printed  in  the  Rahbmieal  Bible  of  Veoioe 
1 549 ;  and  also  a  Helwaw  (hammar  by  the  tame  author 
Venice,  1624. 

David  Kimchi  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
one  of  their  most  illustrious  rabbis.  He  possessed  suoh 
great  influence  among  his  contemporaries,  that  he  was 
chosen,  in  1232,  arbiter  of  the  controversy  which  bad  sub- 
sisted for  some  years  between  the  Spanish  and  French 
rabbis  respecting  the  opinions  of  Maimonidei.  He  died 
about  the  year  1240. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  are a  Hebrew  Grant- 
mar,  entitled  S^3Q  (afic«o/),thatis,*Perfection,'VenIoe, 
1 545 ;  Leyden,  1 63 1 ;  and  fluently  repnnted ;  '  A  Diction- 
ary of  Hebrew  Roots,'  Naples,  1440;  Venio^  1599.  1558; 
&c  Kimchi  also  wrote  eommentariea  on  almost  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  roost  nluable  are  wid 
to  be  those  upon  Isaiah.  Many  of  these  commentaries  have 
been  printed  separately ;  the  whole  of  them  were  published 
by  Breithaupt,  Gotha,  1713,  3  vols.  4to. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  the  MEARNS,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  situated 
between  56°  47'  and  57"  8'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2°  5'  and 
2"  45'  W.  long.  On  the  north  and  north-west  it  is  bounded 
by  Aberdeenshire ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Forfar- 
shire, and  on  the  east  by  the  ocean.  Its  greatest  length 
flrom  the  bay  of  Aberdeen  on  the  north  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk  on  the  south  it  about  30  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  ftom  Dunnotar  Castte  on  the  east  to  Mount  Bat- 
tock  on  the  west  is  rather  less  than  00  miles.  It  contains 
362  square  miles,  or  244,480  acres,  of  which  1280  are 
water :  half  the  county  is  supposed  to  consist  of  oultivated 
land,  woodland,  improvable  moor,  &e.,  and  half  of  moun- 
tains, hills,  && 

The  Grampian  rangje,  whose  extremity  forms  the  pro- 
montory of  Oirdleness  in  this  county,  occupies  the  western, 
central,  and  more  northern  parts  of  Kincardineshire.  Mount 
Caerloch.  the  highest  summit  in  this  county,  rises  1890  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  To  the  south  of  the  Grampians  the 
county  descends  into  wbat  is  locally  termed  the  *  How  or 
Hollow  of  the  Meams,*  which  is  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Strathmore.  Stratbmore  commences  at  Stonehaven  in  this 
county  and  extends  in  a  aonth-westerlY  direction  as  for  as 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  contains  about  50,000  acres  of  com- 
paratively low,  fertile,  and  generally  well-cultivated  land, 
comprising  about  7000  aoresof  thriving  plantations.  Along 
the  coast,  from  the  North  Esk  river  to  Stonehaven,  the  sou 
consists  chiefly  of  a  deep  strong  loam  on  a  day  bottom, 
and  about  32,000  acres  of  this  district  are  in  a  hu;h  state  of 
cultivation,  the  remainder  being  occupied  with  pasture, 
moor,  and  woodland.  A  third  arable  diitrict  is  comprised 
within  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dee.  In  1807  the  stock  of 
cattle  was  estimated  at  24.625  head ;  of  which  fi!j36  were 
milch  cows,  and  5280  calves;  and  the  sheep  stock  at 
24,957,  exclusive  of  lambs.  The  average  rent  of  land  in 
1810  was  13«.  2d.  an  acre,  and  the  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty as  assessed  in  1815  was  94,861/. ;  but  since  then  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  and  prosecuted  with 
extraordinary  spirit,  and  the  value  of  ^e  laod  psoportionally 
augmented ;  thus  in  the  parish  of  Bervie,  the  rent  of  the 
Hough  lands  adjoining  the  sea  b  about  5/.  per  acre.  Thn 
average  rate  of  wages  in  the  parish  of  Oarvock  for  married 
servants  employed  in  agriculture  by  the  half-year  is,  fin*  a 
man  5/.  10«.,  and  foraboy  1/.  \ha.,  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  practice  of  cutting  down  the  crops  at  a  fixed  price  per 
acre,  usually  10«.,  is  becoming  very  prevalent.  The  ordi- 
nary duration  of  leases  is  19  years.  The  tenant  is  bound  to 
good  husbandry,  though  generally  allowed  to  consult  his 
own  interest,  except  where  very  unfeir  dealing  appears. 
Farm  buildings  are  but  indiflerent,  and  there  is  a  general 
want  of  enclosures  throughout  theoounty.  The  people  are 
foT  the  most  part  cleanlv  in  their  persons,  orderly  in  their 
conduct,  and  regular  in  their  religious  duties. 

The  mineral^  of  this  county  is  not  of  great  import- 
ance.   In  the  perish  of  Launneekirk^'rad  many  atlMr 
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places  there  &relin)e-c|uarrie8,and  as  the  stone  is  of  excellent 
qualily,  a  more  abunoanl  supply  of  fuel  u  all  that  is  wanted 
to  reriiiar  them  of  ureat  value. 

The  prinrii  al  riven  are  the  Dee  on  the  north,  and  the 
Norih  Esk  [Forpar]  on  tfaa  aouth.  The  other  streams, 
the  Dye,  Cowie,  Carron.  Burvie,  and  Luther,  are  imall,  but 
■everai  of  them  contain  raluahle  salmon  flaheriee.  The 
cod  and  Ung  flrihery  almg  the  ooaat  commeneea  in  October 
and  doses  in  July ;  and  the  haddock,  akate,  and  turbot 
fishery,  which  is  carried  on  with  great  activity,  usually  be- 
gins on  the  first  of  May,  and  cIums  about  the  middle  of 
July,  llie  herring-fishery  has  declined,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  the  flsh  having  forsaken  that  part  of  the  coast. 
The  weaving  of  dowlas,  household  linen,  &c.  is  the  chief 
manufoeture  of  the  county,  and  employs  about  700  men. 
Tbe  county  is  divided  into  21  parishes,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  which  in  1831  was  31,431,  forming  7136  families, 
whereof  2976  were  employed  in  agriculture,  2281  in  trade, 
handicraft,  &c.,  and  1879  not  comprised  in  the  precedine 
dmssea.  In  all  the  parishes  there  are,  beside  tbe  parochial- 
Bchool,  sercral  unendowed  private  schools,  wherein  writing 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar  are  taught.  The  county 
returns  one  member  to  nrliament.  The  principal  towns 
are  Stonehaven,  the  county  town.  Bervie  [Bsrvib^  Johns- 
haven,  and  Laurencekirk.  Of  these  towns,  Bervie  unites 
with  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  and  Aberbrolhwick  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament. 

The  old  town  of  Stonehaven  ia  reputed  a  burgh  of 
barony,  but  the  charter  of  erection  is  not  known  to  exist, 
neither  has  its  date  been  ascertained.  It  is  conveniently 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  river,  and  possesses 
an  excellent  harbour,  sheltered  on  the  south-east  by  a  high 
rock,  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  north-east  by 
a  quay,  well  adapted  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods  To  the  north  of  the  oU  town,  but  adjoining  to  it. 
u  the  new  towu  of  Stonehami,  which  in  point  of  wealth 
and  population  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
other.  It  has  risen  suddenly,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  but 
it  is  neither  lighted  nor  watched,  and  very  imperfectly 
cleaned,  from  want  of  power  to  remove  the  dunghills  kept 
at  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants.  The  old  town  has  long 
been  supplied  with  water  from  private  wells,  and  a  company 
has  been  formed  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  supply 
of  the  new  town.  According  to  the  local  reports  of  Com- 
missioners in  1836,  the  wealthier  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  then  very  anxious  to  adopt  the  new  Police  Act,  but 
the  majority  of  the  town  were  opposed  to  all  assessment. 
The  population,  which  in  183S  was  estimated  at  MSO,  is 
rapimy  increasing.  This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  cultivation 
oi  waste  lands  and  pardy  to  the  incieaae  of  manufactures. 

{Nsw  Statutieal  Aeamnt  qf  ScnOaad;  BeattiiM  qf  Scot- 
land; PaHiammtmy  Papgn,  &c.) 

KINO.  The  primary  use  of  tikis  word  is  to  denote  a  per- 
son in  whom  ia  vested  the  higher  executive  functions  in  an 
independent  state,  together  with  a  share,  more  or  less  limited, 
of  the  sovereign  power.  The  state  may  consist  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  persons,  like  the  French  or  the  Spanish 
nation,  or  the  British  people,  in  which  several  nations  are 
included ;  or  it  may  be  small,  like  the  Danes,  or  Uke  one  of 
the  states  while  in  England  there  were  seven  states  inde- 
pendent of  each  otlwr ;  yet  if  the  chief  executive  functions 
are  vetted  in  some  ose  person  who  has  also  a  share  in  the 
sovereign  power,  the  idea  represented  l^  the  word  king 
seems  to  he  complete.  It  is  even  nsed  for  those  chie&  o. 
savi^  tribes  who  are  a  ttate  only  in  a  certain  loose  ami 
colloquial  sense  of  the  lam 

Zt  su;niflet  nothing  whether  the  power  of  such  a  person  is 
limitea  only  by  his  own  conscience  and  will,  or  wheUier  his 
power  be  limited  by  certain  immemorial  usages  and  written 
laws,  or  in  any  other  way ;  still  such  a  person  is  a  king. 

Nor  does  it  signify  whether  he  succeed  to  the  throne,  the 
•eat  on  which  he  sits  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  au- 
thority, by  descent  and  inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor, just  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  succeeds  to  his 
father's  rank  and  title  on  the  death  of  the  parent,  or  is 
elected  to  fill  the  office  hy  some  council  or  body  of  persons 
selected  out  of  the  nation  he  is  to  govern,  or  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  whole  nation.  Thus  there  was  a  king  of  Po* 
land,  %ho  was  an  elected  lung ;  a  king  of  Englukd,  who 
soceeeded  by  baceditaiy  right 

fitUl  in  ooontnes  where  the  kingly  oflftee  is  hereditary* 
■mne  fbrni  hu  alwa^  been  gone  through  on  the  aceeBiioii 
cf  ftsew  king,  in  which  there  was  a  recognition  on  the  put 


of  the  people  of  his  right,  a  claim  from  them  that  he  skosld 
ple<lge  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and. 
^nerally  a  religious  ceremony  performed,  in  which  anoint 
ing  him  with  oil  and  placing  a  crown  upon  his  head  were 
conspicuous  acts.  By  this  last  act  is  symbolised  his  supre- 
macy ;  and  by  the  anointing  a  certam  saoredness  is  thrown 
around  his  person.  These  kinds  of  ceremonies,  we  believe, 
are  found  in  all  countries  in  which  tbe  sovereign,  or  the 
person  sharing  in  the  sovereign  power,  is  known  as  king ; 
and  these  ceremonies  seem  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  succession  of  an  hereditary  king  to  his  throne  and  the 
succession  of  an  hereditary  peer  to  his  rank. 

Tbe  distinction  between  a  king  and  an  emperor  is  not 
very  clearly  defined.  Emperor  comes  from  imperator,  a 
title  used  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire.  When 
that  empire  became  divided,  each  sovereign,  that  of  the  West 
and  that  of  the  East,  called  himself  an  emperor.  These 
emperors  claimed  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  other  sovereigns. 
Tbe  emperor  of  Germany  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  successor 
to  the  emperors  of  the  West,  and  the  emperor  of  Russialwhe 
was  and  is  often  called  the  Czar),  is,  with  leas  pretension  to 
the  honour,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  successor  to  the  empwor 
of  the  East.  But  we  speak  of  the  emperor  of  China,  where 
emperor  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  king,  and  we  use 
emperor  rather  than  king  only  out  of  regard  to  the  vast 
extent  of  his  dominions.  Napoleon  called  himself  an 
emperor ;  and  we  sometimes  apeak  of  the  British  empire. 
[Ehpxeor.] 

The  word  hn^  is  of  pure  Teutonic  ongin,  and  is  found 
slightly  varied  m  its  literal  elements  in  most  of  the  lan- 

OBS  which  are  sprung  from  the  Teutonic  The  French, 
lalian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  chosen  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Latin  word 
rex,  only  slightly  varying  the  orthography  according  to  the 
analogies  of  each  particular  language.  &u^,  tracM  to  ita 
origin,  seenu  to  denote  one  to  wlum  mperior  knowledge 
had  given  superior  power,  allied,  as  Itseenis  to  be.  to  huw, 
eon,  oon;  but  on  the  etymtdogy,  or  what  is  tbe  same  thing, 
the  remote  origin  of  the  word,  diflhrent  opinions  have  been 
held,  and  the  questum  may  still  be  considered  nndetn- 
mined. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  words  employed  to  designate 
the  sovereigns  of  particular  states,  in  using  which  we  adopt 
the  word  which  the  people  of  those  states  use.  instead  of  tbe 
word  king.  Thus  there  is  the  iSAoA  of  Persia,  the  Dejf  ai 
Algiers,  and  tbe  grand  Sultan.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  very  limited  powers  are  given  to  one  person,  who  is 
elected  to  eqjoy  them  for  a  short  period  wiui  the  title  of 
Prendent.  A  Regent  is  a  tempotmry  king. 

A  personage  in  whom  such  extraordinary  powers  have 
been  vested  must  of  necessity  have  had  very  much  to  do 
with  tbe  progress  and  welfare  of  particular  nationa,  and 
with  the  progress  of  buman  society  at  large.  When  held  by 
a  parson  of  a  tyrannical  turn  of  mind,  they  might  be  made 
use  of  to  repress  all  that  was  great  and  generous  in  the 
masses  who  were  governed,  and  to  introduce  among  them  all 
the  o.vils  and  miseries  of  slavery.  Possessed  hy  a  person  <tf 
8P  ambitions  spirit,  they  might  introduce  unnecessary  quar- 
relling among  nations  to  open  the  way  for  conquest,  so  that 
whole  nation^  might  suffer  for  the  gratification  of  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  one.  The  lover  of  peace  and  truth,  and 
human  improvement  and  security,  may  have  found  in  the 
possession  of  kingly  power  the  means  of  benefiting  a  people 
to  an  extent  that  might  satisfy  the  most  benevolent  heart 
But  it  must  now  by  the  long  experience  of  mankind  have 
become  sufficiently  apiHtrent  that  for  the  king  himself  and 
for  his  people  it  is  beat  that  there  should  he  strong  checks 
in  the  frame  of  society  on  the  mere  pencoial  and  private 
disposition  of  kings,  in  the  forms  of  courts  of  justice,  coun- 
cils, parliaments,  and  other  bodies  or  single  persons  whose 
concurrence  must  be  obtained  before  anything  is  underiaket: 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  extensively  in- 
volved. In  most  countries,  as  in  England,  there  are  con- 
trolling powers  such  as  these,  and  even  in  countries  in  which 
the  executive  and  legislaiive  power  are  nominally  in  some 
one  person  absolutely,  tbe  acts  of  that  person  are  virtually 
controlled,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
a  powtt  constantly  increasing  as  the  fkcilities  of  oommuni- 
cation  and  the  knowledge  of  a  people  advance. 

Nothing  can  he  more  various  than  the  constitutional 
oheoks  ill  diffinrent  states  on  the  kingly  power,  or,  as  it  is 
nun  usnally  oiled  in  England,  the^oyal  prenxaHve.  Such 
ft  mbieet  muitbepaa^^^ga^^^^^teji^ned  Umiti, 
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HKib  M  this  must  be,  else  ia  speaking  of  the  kingly  dignity 
it  might  have  been  proper  to  exhibit  how  diversely  power  is 
dbtr&utad  in  different  states,  each  having  at  its  head  a 
king.  But  the  snlyeet  must  not  be  diamissea  without  a  few 
sbsMvatiimt  on  the  kindy  office  (now  by  hereditary  descent 
diadiarged  by  a  queen)  [Qubkn],  as  it  exists  among  our- 
selves. 

The  dawn  of  the  English  kingly  power  is  to  be  perceived 
in  th*  crtablisbment  or  Egbert,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
eeatury,  as  king  of  the  English.  His  family  is  illustrated 
by  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Al&ed,  and  the  peaceful- 
ness  and  piety  of  Edward.  On  his  death  there  ensued  a 
itni^le  for  the  succession  between  the  representative  of  the 
Danish  kings,  who  for  awhile  had  usurpied  upon  the  pos- 
terity  of  Egbert,  end  William  then  duke  of  Normandy.  It 
ended  with  the  success  of  Wdliam. 

This  u  nsnerally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  new  beginning  of 
the  race  of  English  kings,  for  Williun  was  but  remotely 
allied  to  any  of  the  Saxon  kings.  In  his  descendants  the 
kinglj  office  has  ever  since  continued;  but  though  the 
English  throne  is  hereditary,  it  is  not  hereditary  in  a  sense 
perfectly  absolute,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  ever  so 
considered.  For  when  Henrv  1.  was  dead,  leaving  only  a 
daughter,  named  Maud,  she  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne ; 
and  when  Stephen  died,  his  son  did  not  succeed,  but  the 
crown  passed  to  the  son  of  Maud.  Again,  on  the  death  of 
Richard  I.  a  younger  brother  succeeded,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  son  and  daughter  of  an  elder  brother  deceased.  Then 
ensued  a  long  aeries  of  regular  and  undisputed  succedsions ; 
but  when  Richard  II.  was  deposed,  the  crowu  passed  to  his 
cousin  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of 
Edward  IIL,  though  there  were  descendants  living  of  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  older  than  John  among  the 
children  of  Edward  IIL  When  the  rule  of  Henry  VI. 
became  weak,, the  issue  of  Lionel  advanced  their  daim. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  bloody.  It  ended  in  a  kind  of 
compromise,  the  chief  of  the  Lancastrian  party  taking  to 
wife  the  heiress  of  the  Yorkists.  From  that  marriage  have 
sprung  all  the  later  sovereigns,  and  the  priuciple  of  here- 
ditary succession  remained  undisturbed  till  the  reign  of 
King  William  III.,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  James  II.,  when  an  act  was  |>aB3ed  wcludiDg 
the  male  issue  of  James,  the  issue  of  his  sister  Iba  duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  the  issue  of  his  aunt  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
with  the  exception  of  her  youngest  daughter  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  her  issue,  who  were  Protestants.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  this  law  of  the  suotosaion  took  effect 
in  fhvour  of  King  George  I.,  son  (tf  the  Princess  Sophia. 

Now  the  heir  succeed  to  the  dirone  immediately  on  the 
deceaae  of  his  predeoeaior,  so  that  the  king,  as  the  phrase 
is,  never  dier.  But  it  is  supposed. that  antiently  there  was 
a  short  intermission,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  royal  power 
was  not  possessed  till  there  had  been  some  kind  of  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  people. 

At  the  coronation  of  the  king  he  makes  oath  to  three 
things : — that  he  will  govern  according  to  law ;  that  he  wUl 
causa  justice  to  be  administered;  and  that  he  will  maintain 
the  Protestant  church. 

His  person  is  sacred.  He  cannot  by  any  process  of  law 
be  called  to  account  for  any  of  his  acts.  His  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  every  l^islative  enactment.  He  sends  em- 
baasiea,  makes  tr^ties,  and  even  anten  into  wars  without 
any  previoni  erasnltation  with  pariiament  He  nominates 
the  judges  and  the  oUwr  high  omoera  of  stat^  the  office 
of  the  army  and  navy,  the  govemora  of  colonies  and  de- 
pendenoiesi  the  bishops,  deans,  and  some  other  dignitarira 
of  the  church.  He  «dls  parliament  together,  and  can  at 
his  pleasure  prorogue  or  dustdve  it.  He  is  the  fountain  of 
honour :  all  hereditary  titles  are  derived  from  his  granL 
He  can  also  grant  privileges  of  an  inferior  kind,  such  as 
ri^ta  of  exclusive  trading,  and  of  markets  and  feirs. 

Tkaa  u  but  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  power  inherent  in 
the  kings  of  England ;  but  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  of 
these  powers  is  limited  by  two  circumstances:  first,  the  king 
cannot  act  politically  without  an  agent,  and  this  agent  is  not 
protected  hy  that  irresponsibility  which  belongs  to  the  kiug 
ninueK  but  may  be  brought  to  account  for  his  sots  if  u 
tranMreisthelaw;  and,  secondly,  the  eonitant  naoeisity 
which  arises  of  applying  to  parlianMnt  tac  supplies  ot' 
money  prm  to  that  body  virtuuly  sueh  a  oonttol  over  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  nrerogatir^  as  amounts  to  a  nooessity 
at  obtaining  its  eoneurrenoe  in  any  publio  maasuro  of  im- 
portance. TPakliihxmt.} 
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KING,  WILLIAM,  born  1650,  died  1729,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  a  bishop  and  afterwards  an  archbishop 
in  the  Irit^  church.  He  is  the  author  of  two  works  on  sub- 
jeets  of  deep  importance.  One  of  thes^ 'The  Inventions  of 
lAm  in  the  Worship  of  God,*  was  intended  to  reouieile  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  to  the  episcopal  ferm  of  church 
order.  But  his  greater  work  is  his  treatise  on  that  difficult 
subject  the  Origin  of  Evil,  which  is  written  in  iMin.  His 
great  object  is  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  may  be 
accounted  for  consistently  with  still  acknowledging  that 
God  is  great  and  good.  These  works  excited  much  atten- 
tion when  they  appeared,  and  the  latter  was  attacked  by 
two  eminent  foreigners,  Bayle  and  Leibnitz,  to  whom  he 
made  no  reply.  But  he  left  among  his  papers  notes 
answers  to  their  arguments,  and  these  were  f^iven  to  the 
world  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
together  with  a  translation  of  the  treatise  itself.  He  printed 
also  a  sermon  on  the  consistency  of  Divine  Predestination 
and  Fore-knowledge  with  the  freedom  of  Man's  Will. 

In  politics  he  was  a  true  friend  to  the  Revolution.  He 
was  made  dean  of  Sl  Patrick's,  the  first  considerable  piece 
of  preferment  which  he  enjoyed,  in  1688.  In  1691  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Derry,  and  in  1702  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  was  through  life  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  man,  as  wall 
as  in  his  character  of  a  prelate  and  writer  on  theology. 

KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND  is  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  Australia,  not  far  fiom  the  south-westerq  extremity 
of  that  continent,  in  35"  6'  U"  S.  lat  and  118"  1'  E.  long. 
It  consists  of  an  outer  sound  and  two  inner  basins  or  har- 
bours, which  ere  perfectly  land-locked  and  afford  every 
security  for  ships.  The  northern  basin,  called  Oyster  Har- 
bour, though  spacious,  is  full  of  shoals,  and  has  scarcely  water 
enough  to  allow  an  approach  to  the  beach:  there  is  also 
a  bar  of  sand  fronting  the  entiance,  whioh  has  never  mors 
than  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  of  water.  The  other  basin, 
called  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sound  ;  vessels  of  a  considerable  size  may  enter  it. 
and  ride  ^  anchor  close  to  the  shore  in  perfect  security 
As  there  is  no  harbour  within  a  greet  distance  of  it,  eithat 
on  the  southern  or  western  cuast  of  Australia,  which  offers 
such  advantages  as  King  George's  Sound,  colonists  were 
sent  there  firom  Sidney  as  early  as  1826,  and  this  settlement 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  colony  of  the  Swan 
River,  which  was  settled  at  a  later  dale.  It  is  very  conve- 
niently situated  for  the  purposes  of  lef  eshment  and  refilling 
vessels  bound  to  Cooks  Land  (New  South  Wales)  and  Tas- 
mania (Van  Diemen's  Land),  and  is  frequently  resorted  to 
by  seali:^  vessels.  The  neighbouring  coast  to  uie  eastward 
is  fringed  with  numerous  rocks  and  islands,  upon  which 
many  se^  of  the  black  fiirred  species  are  found.  The 
country  about  it  is  partly  billy  and  partly  level,  and  covered 
with  swamps;  it  is  of  moderate  fertility,  but  ei^oys  a  fin* 
climate  and  a  sufficiency  of  rain  for  all  the  purposes  of  ve- 
getation. The  natives  resemble  those  ui  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidney,  and  are  friendly  disposed  to  the  settlers.  (Flin- 
deis;  Nmd,  in  Journal  of  London  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  i.) 

KINGFISHERS,  Haicyonida,  a  fhmily  of  the  FUgirot- 
tral  tribe,  of  the  order /nmforef.  or  Perching  Birds,  accord- 
ing  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Vigors.  [Insrssores.] 

In  Witlughhy's  '  Ornithology,'  edited  by  John  Ray,  the 
*  Kingfisher — Itpida  an  veterwn  Aicwm  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  'Land-Birds  that  feed  upon  Fish.* 

Ray,  in  his  'Synopsis,'  gives  the  bird  the  same  title 
and  position ;  but  the  hrading  varies  a  little  from  that  of 
Willughby;  fas  Ray  makes  the  Kingfisher  the  flnt  of 
his  AoeM  ttrre$tre9,  aquas  frequeniantet,  rottrit  longit, 
piaehores. 

Brisson  arranged  the  Kingfishers  (Martin-pcchettrt)  in 
company  with  the  Todies,  as  the  two  genera  forming  the 
third  section  of  his  fourteenth  order,  consisting  of  those 
birds  which  have  the  middle  of  the  three  anterior  toos 
united  to  the  external  one  up  to  the  third  joint,  and  to  the 
internal  one  up  to  the  first. 

Linnaeus  placed  the  Kingfishers  under  his  order  Pinv, 
between  Todus  and  Meropt,  with  the  genwio  appellation  of 
Aleedo,  and  the  foUowii^  definition '  Bill  trigonal,  thick, 
straight,  and  long.  Tmgve  fleshy,  very  short,  flat,  aud 
acute.  Aet  gressorial  ui  most.' 

Latham's  second  order.  Pica,  is  divided  into  three  secticiu 
The  third  of  these  consists  of  birds  with  gressorial  ^t, 
and  consists  of  the  Hotmots,  the  Hombills>  the  Kingflshen 
the  Todies,  and  the  Bee-eaters. 

Lac6p«de*s  thirteenth  subAtVS^i^iMiiMVb^HHuiK 
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•Xtemal  toM  are  united  almost  throusaout  their  leng^th  | 
(Platupodes) :  his  seventeenth  order  (^ich,  vith  the  six- 1 
teentn,  eighteenUi,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth,  comes  under 
this  subdivision),  consists  <k  the  genera  Alctdo  and 

The  tmth  and  last  Ihmily  of  U.  Dumtril's  second  order 
(Atfwrnntx)  consists  the  Tenmrostrtatx  Leptvhamphea. 
It  contains  many  genera,  the  Kinsfbhers,  the  Todiu,  the 
Bee-eaters,  the  HummiDg-birds,  the  Creepers,  the  Hoo- 
poes, &c. 

The  fourth  ordn  in  the  method  of  M.  Meyer  eomprisas 
the  genera  M«rop»  and  Alctdo  only. 

Illiger's  Amwlaiore*  form  his  second  order,  the  first 
division  of  which,  the  sixth  in  relation  to  Uie  consecutive 
numbers,  is  termed  Angutiroitre*.  This  division  compre- 
hends the  genera  Al4x<K  and  Merop$  only.  It  is  preceded 
by  the  Syndaetyli,  the  last  division  of  his  first  order, 
Scantoret,  and  the  Syndaetyli  consist  but  of  one  genus, 
Galbula.  It  U  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Stapenti ; 
and  Trochilta  is  the  only  genus  of  this  dirision. 

Cuvier%  Syndaetylet,  the  fifth  division  of  his  second 
order,  l^utereaux,  pomprise  the  genera  Meropt,  Pnmitet, 
(Hotmots).  Akedo,  Ceyx,  Todus,  and  Bueerot. 

M.  Vieiltot  makes  the  Sylvicolet  the  second  order  in  bis 
arrangement.  The  second  tribe  of  this  order  (AnitodaetyH) 
is  made  up  of  numerous  families.  The  twenty-fourth  con- 
sists of  the  Bee-eaters  and  Kingflshers.  It  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Epopsidef,  and  immediately  sucoisoded  by 
the  Aniriadea  iRwpicola),  the  twenty-sixth  (iVtOfio/u)  con- 
sisting of  ihe  Motmots  and  Co&io  (Hombills). 

The  Alcyom,  the  seventh  order  of  M.  Temminck,  consist 
of  the  Bee-eaters,  the  Kingfishers  {Martin-pcckgurt),  and  the 
King-hunters  (Martin-cfmseura). 

In  ihe  method  of  M.  de  Blainville  his  Soanaora  are 
divided  into  the  HSUrodiKtylet,  the  Zygadaclylu.  and  the 
Syndactyles.  Akedo  (Linn.)  is  the  representative  of  the 
latter.  In  the  method  of  the  same  zoologist,  as  developed 
by  M.  Lberminier,  the  KingSsbers  {Martin-pSehmrt — 
Aleedo,  Linn.)  are  placed  in  the  first  or  normal  inbclaas, 
and  form  the  thirteenth  family,  coining  between  Meropt 
and  Bueeros. 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper '  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,'  observes,  that  if 
the  genus  TWttf  of  authors  be  examined  with  reference  to 
its  general  affinities,  an  intimate  resemblance  will  be  found 
between  it  and  the  succeeding  group  of  Hahyomdee';  since 
the  only  species  known  when  he  wrote  exhibits  the  exact 
representation  of  a  Kingfisher,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shorter  and  more  depressed  bilL  He  is  of  opinion  that  we 
are  thus  conduoted  to  the  flofeyon  of  Mr.  SwaJnson,  a  genus 
which  be  thinks  extremely  distinct  and  welt-defined  f  regret- 
ting howeTer-~and  with  justice — that  the  nune  had  not 
been  retained  for  that  group  of  the  &mily  which  includes 
the  European  Kingfisher,  tiie  bird  known  to  the  antients 
under  that  name),  and  from  that  genus  to  the  Dacelo  of 
Dr.  Leach,  until,  in  the  more  slendw  bill  of  Alctdo,  is 
found  an  approaching  conformity  to  the  more  delicately- 
shaped  bills  of  the  succeeding  funily  of  Mtropida.  In  the 
group  of  Haleyonida  he  places  ihe  Galbula  of  Brisson, 
which,  though  distinguished  from  the  groups  of  which  Mr. 
Vigors  is  treating  by  its  sygodaetvle  feet,  and  as  such 
arranged  by  modern  vrriters  amon^  the  true  Scaruoret,  was, 
Mr.  Vigors  observes  in  continuntioit,  originaUy  include4  in 
the  genus  Aloedo  by  that  great  master  of  natural  afBnities, 
Linnaui,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  the  noeml  struo- 
ture  and  economy  of  both  groups.  Here  Mr.  Vigon  thinks 
^at  it  must  necessarily  be  placed,  if  we  look  to  natoral  affi- 
nity rather  than  the  strict  dictates  of  artificial  arrangement ; 
and  with  it  be  fancies  may  be  placed  soma  apparently  con- 
terminous groups,  Capita  of  Vieillot,  and  some  of  its  affini- 
ties, &o..  of  wiiich  the  toes  are  equally  disposed  in  pairs. 
The  relationship  of  all  to  the  true  Scansoret  may,  he  says, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  that  tendency 
which  opposite  sides  of  a  circle  of  affinity  generally  evince 
to  approach  each  other.  The  very  difierenoe  however  be- 
tween the  feet  of  Ateedo  and  Qatbvia  (which  two  groups, 
at  the  same  time,  he  adds,  it  must  be  remarked,  agree  more 
intimately  in  every  partienlar  of  the  leg  and  foot,  except 
the  scaii&orial  dispmition  of  the  toes,  thw  Qalhvia  aoontis 
with- any  of  the  Seamorai  in  Uie  same  oharaeters)  it  lost  in 
a  species  of  Galbula  which  Mr.  Vigors  had  lately  inspeoted  ; 
from  BruiL  *here  one  of  the  bind  toes  is  wanting^  and 
vliire  the  fiwt  thns  exactly  oomqponds  with  that  of  Ac 


three-toed  Haleyonida,  or  the  genus  Ceyx  of  M.  Lacep^a 
The  singular  and  beautiful  species  of  the  Linn»an  Alixdn, 
the  Temate  Kingfbher,  which  Mr.  Vigors  eharacierises  as 
a  genus  under  the  name  of  Tar^tiptera,  shows,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  equal  approximation  of  that  ganna  lb  Gottu/o, 
and  a  deviation  fitim  its  own  type,  ita  tail  deserting  tha 
shortened  character  of  that  of  the  true  Mmr/Mar,  and 
assuming  the  lengthened  and  graduated  conformation  itf 
the  same  member  in  the  Paradue  Jaeamar  and  the  other 
long-tailed  Galbui^.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  last  flunily 
of  the  tribe,  Mr.  Vigors  directs  us  to  knk  for  that  connect- 
ing affinity  which  will  lead  ns  back  to  that  other  family  of 
it  with  which  he  commenced  his  observations.  Here  again, 
he  remarks,  the  universally-acknowledged  relationship  be- 
tween the  Haleyonida  and  the  Meropidte  leaves  him 
nothing  to  observe.  He  refers  to  the  gradually-attenuated 
bills  of  Alcedo  and  GaUnda,  and  the  increasing  length  of 
the  tail  in  the  latter  genus,  as  softening  down  the  diffiw- 
enees  by  which  thMc  families,  united  by  general  habits  and 
economy,  alone  m|^pear  to  be  aeparaled.  Thus  the  circular 
aucceision  of  affinities  \rf  whicn  the  tribe  of  Rtnrottret 
returns  into  itself  appears  to  Mr.  Vigors  to  be  complete. 

The  BfUi  end  last  family  of  M.  Latreille's  second  order 
iPoMtereaux)  consists  of  the  Bee-eaters,  Motmots,  Todies, 
KingBshers,  the  genus  C«yx,  and  the  Hornbills.  The 
fourth  family  comprises  the  TentdroetrM,  and  the  Seat- 
tores  (Grimpewt)  form  the  order  which  immediately  follows 
the  Paitereaux. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (C.  L.  Bonaparte),  in  his  *Ta- 
bella  analitica  de'  Generi'  iSpwehio  Comparaiivo,  1837), 
n.akea  the  tribe  Ambul.atore»  immediately  follow  the  tribe 
Seantore*.  The  tnt  &mily  of  the  Ambulatoree  consists  of 
the  gener*  Alcedo  and  Menpt, 

In  M.  Lesson's  <  Projet '  the  third  tribe  {SyndaOyUii  of 
the  first  order.  ineuKrei  or  Scaneom  (Grimpeurs),  in- 
dndes  four  Ikmilies,  in  the  following  order  i--]l/«ropid«>, 
Haleyomdo!  (Aloyon^es),  Rupicolidie  (RupiooUesX  and 
Bueeridee. 

In  the  *  Table  M£lbodique,'  at  the  end  of  his  *  Manuel,* 
he  makes  the  family  Meropida  comprise  the  genera  IlSeropt, 
Alcedo,  Dacelo,  Ceyx,  Syma,  Todiramphus,  Momottu,  and 
Buceroi. 

Mr,  Byton,  in  liis  arrangement,  published  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Rarer  Species  of  British  Birds  ^1636),  makes  his 
fourth  bmily  {Tenuirottree,  Cuv.)  of  his  second  order  (P<u- 
eeret.  Linn.)  consist  of  three  divisions : — Ist,  the  Ameodac- 
tyli,  Temm.;  2nd,  the  Syndaetyli,  Cuv.;  and  3rd,  the 
AJejfotut,  Temm.  The  latter  division  contains  the  genus 
Aloedo,  Ray,  whilst  Merope  is  ananged  under  the  Syn- 
daetuli. 

Mr.  Swainson.  in  the  1st  volume  of  hU  *  GlaanAo^n  of 
Birds '  (1SS6),  when  treating  of  the  SymOaet^  foot,  allowi 
the  term  to  be  good,  if  limited  to  such  feet,  with  nnited 
toes,  a»  are  of  a  different  farfnoHon  to  all  otfurt,  and  would 
not,  even  if  the  toes  were  ftee,  come  under  any  of  the  defi- 
nitions which  he  had  previously  given.  Such  a  form  of  foot, 
be  says,  will  be  found  in  the  genera  Sferope  and  Alcedo,  con- 
taining the  Bee-eaters  and  Kingfishers,  to  whose  feet,  *par 
excellence,'  he  limits  the  term  Symiactyle.  'The habits 
of  these  two  groups,'  oontinues  Mr.  Swainson, '  as  far  as 
concerns  the  use  of  their  fbet,  are  nearly  the  same,  for  in 
neidier  are  these  members  ever  employed  but  to  rest  the 
boify.  The  Kingfisher  watches  patiently  from  a  fixed 
station,  generally  a  naked  twig  overhanging  the  water,  for 
•ocb  fish  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  thni,  after «  tim^ 
flies  to  another  station,  where  it  alights  and  remains.  The 
feet,  fVom  not  being  used  for  walking  or  standing,  are  con- 
sequently very  small,  end  the  toes  imperfectly  developed; 
there  are  three  in  front  and  one  behind,  but  two  of  the 
fcM-mer  might  be  almost  reckoned  as  only  one,  since  they  are 
united  together  even  to  the  oommeneement  of  their  re- 
spective claws ;  the  inner  toe  is  not  half  the  length  of  the 
others,  and  seems  rudimentary :  it  has  a  claw,  and  is  rather 
more  detached  at  its  tip  than  the  other  two ;  in  some,  as 
in  the  three-toed  Kingfishers,  this  inner  toe  disappears. 
The  hinder  toe  is  vwy  short,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the 
inner  one  ;  the  scales  of  the  whtde  fbot  are  so  thin  and 
transparent  that  they  can  soaroely  be  seen  in  the  small 
species  by  the  naked  eye.  Those  who  have  seen  so  much 
of  the  true  Kingfisheia,  so  acnroe  in  Bngland,  but  so  com- 
mon in  Troi^eal  Ammea,  know  that  they  never  perch  upon 
uiy  other  than  small  or  atendM-  hni^ieB;  wrfAhis  we  may 
inA>rftmiitlieih.p.     iffte^ C3f)<59g4^ 
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toes  ire  very  hma,  so  that  they  would  completely  dasp  two- 
thirds  of  the  cifcumferanee  of  a  smaU  branch,  the  other 
third  being  embraced  b;  the  hinder  toe.  This  faet  is  further 
eoofirmed  by  the  unusual  flatneat  of  the  soles  of  all,  and  by 
the  acutenew  of  the  claws,  which,  from  being  but  slightly 
corred,  would  not  upon  a  small  branch  come  into  contact 
Titfa  the  wood;  the  utiion  of  the  three  anterior  toes,  by 
Hoducing  considerable  breadth  of  sole,  given  ao  unusual 
oegree  of  stemdinesa  to  the  bird,  highlh'  conducive  to  its  re- 
maining Ten*  long  in  one  position.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
feot  of  the  Kingfisher,  which  at  first  appears  so  very  imper- 
fect, and  so  totally  useless  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  that 
which  is  most  of  all  suited  to  the  habits  and  the  wants  of 
the  bird.  The  Bee-eaters,  like  the  Swallows,  feed  upon  the 
ving,  yet,  unlike  those  birds,  they  never  pwch  upon  the 
l^und ;  at  least  we  can  affirm  this'of  the  European  species 
[Meropt  Apituter),  which  visits  the  island  of  Sicily  every 
jm  in  great  numbers,  and  remains  for  near  a  month,  on  its 
passage  from  Africa  to  middle  and  southern  Europe. 
Daring  this  period  we  have  sought  for  many  years  every 
opportunity  of  detecting  these  birds  in  their  resting  position, 
bat  never  were  successful  in  finding  them  otherwise  than 
OD  the  tops  of  the  olive-trees,  where  they  rest  immoveable 
until  they  agmin  dart  off  for  another  long  excursion.  It  is 
indeed  obvious  that  they  could  not  walk,  for  their  feet  are 
much  the  same  as  the  Wood  Kingfishers  {Daceio),  with 
this  only  difference,  that  the  three  anterior  toes  are  divided 
the  whole  length  of  their  last  joint,  the  scales  being  rather 
more-coQspic  uouB.' 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work  Mr.  Swainson 
■peaks  of  the  HaleyonitUe,  or  Kingfishers,  as  obviously  con- 
nected  with  the  Meropidee,  next  to  which  he  acranges  ihem. 
These  comprise,  he  observes,  several  well-marked  genera, 
■greeiog  among  themselves  in  the  great  length  of  their  bill 
kA  id  the  extreme  shortness  of  their  feet.  These  characters, 
he  adds,  it  is  true,  belong  also  to  the  true. Bee-eater ;  but  a 
remarkable  difference  in  economy  is  developed  in  the  King- 
flsber.  *  We  have  seen,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  that  the 
Goatsuckers,  Swallows,  and  Bee-eaters  traverse  the  air  to 
search  after  and  pursue  their  wey ;  their  wings  are  conse- 
qaeutly  adapted  for  long  and  continued  flight:  but  the 
bmily  before  us  have  a  different  economy,  and  therefore  a 
different  organization.  The  whole  of  the  genera  are  seden- 
taiy,  waiching  for  their  food  from  a  fixed  station,  which 
Wf  only  quit  as  soon  as  their  prey  approaches  sufficiently 
near  to  comi?  within  the  sweep  of  their  wings;  if  unsue- 
emrul  in  their  first  attack,  they  do  not  pursue  their  game, 
bat  return  again  to  their  post,  and  patiently  wait  for  an- 
vtber  lueklesa  stra^ler ;  if  their  first  attack  is  successful, 
thej  return  with  their  victim  to  the  same  station,  and  then 

trooeed  to  swallow  it  Every  one  knows  that  these  are  the 
abits  of  the  European  Kingfisher  (Alcedo  ispida),  and 
travellers  affirm  that  the  Kinghunters  (Halcyon)  pursue 
the  same  method  in  the  foresu  of  the  Old  World.  But  it 
liss  unfortunately  happened  that  systematic  naturalists 
totally  unacquainted  With  the  natural  habits  of  the  other 
Renera  (nearly  alt  of  which  are  confined  to  Tropical  America) 
have  fancied  they  were  climbing-birds,  and  have  conse- 
quently placed  them  in  other  orders  whose  oi^anization  and 
•ronomy  are  widely  different  Thus  the  Jacamars,  in  the 
Animat,  are  placed  after  the  Hornbills,  and  the 
Poff-birds  ( Tamatia)  are  associated  with  the  Cuckoos.* 

The  fbllowing  characters  are  assigned  by  Mr.  Swainson 
to  the  Halcyoftidte  .■— 

fyingt  rounded,  not  formed  for  ropid  ttighu  Fesi  very 
feeWe.    Toes  in  pairs. 

And  he  makes  the  family  consist  uf  the  fullowinif  genera 
■nd  subgenera: — Genus  Tamaiia,  comprising  Tamatia, 
^T- ;  Capita,  Vieill. ;  Lypomix,  Wagler ;  Monatia, 
"i«ll.;  and  Braeht/petet,  Sw.— Genus  Halcyon,  Sw.,  includ- 
ing Daeeto,  Leach ;  Halcyon,  Sw. ;  Syma,  Lesson ;  Todi- 
^phui.  Lesson ;  and  Ceyr,  Lae^pMe. — Genus  Aleedo, 
unn.,  comprehending  j4/M£fo;  Ispida,  Sw. ;  Tanytiptera, 
^gors ;  and  Alcyone,  Sw.— Genus  Lamprotila.Sw. — Genus 
wwMo,  Linn.  (Brisson,  we  suppose,  is  meant ;  Linnnus  has 
Bo  snch  genus). 

Tamatia.  (Puff-Birds.) 
Gnwnc  Charactnr.—Bill  straight,  compressed.  Noririlt 
Wended  by  long,  stiff,  incurved  feathers  and  bristles. 
AttfM  Strongly  bristled.   Toes  versatile,  as  in  Cueulut 
(8*a{nsim>. 

Under  the  tfftiole  BA&bBH^  vol.  fii.^  'p.  434,  the  raader 
111  find  a  figure  of  Tamatia  macrorhyncnotj  and  Mr.  Swain- 


aon's  descriptlonof  tho  habits  of  the /^f'jT^rds  in  general.  1q 
his  '  Cli^kficaticiTi  of  Birds/  Vol.  ii.,  tlio  same  auilior  slates 
lhat  the  Hermit  Ends  ^Monagia)  have  similar  hubits,  and 
fj\£q  Lienlly  riso  up  jjerpendicularly  in  the  air,  make'  a  hWDop, 
atid  return  ogciin  to  Iheir  former  station. 

The  subgenera  he  characterises  as  fullows  : — 
Tamtitia-^BUl oiodeTale,  thick,  conic  ;  the  (ipbut  slightly 
hetit.    Tuii  aarrow.  Cumro^lrali  (T.  mucuiaia,  '  Bruz,  Birds, 
pi.  11.) 

CapUfi. — BUI  long ;  the  tip  abruptly  tent,  so  as  to  form  a 
hook.  Tail  narrow.  Dentiroscra],  (C.  ieueotiji, ' BrsLiil.  BiriJu,' 
pi.  1 1 :  C  sommhnhts.  lb.,  pL  9.) 

Lyporrtis-.—BiU  mcMlerale,  defended  by  very  lorigbriatliia. 
Bolh  mandibles  nearly  equal.  Wiitf^s  very  short,  roundt-d. 
Tail  tiurrow.  TenmrLiniral.  (L.*ina(ti,'  Brazil.  Birds,'pl, 34 ; 
L.  ruti''ula,  lb.,  pi.  '25.} 

M'tmssa.— Jiill  OA  in  Z-jyiomir,  without  ihe  basal  brisrEes, 
ijut  wHii  short  jietacuoun  feathers.  IVings  short,  TV/ 
l*;nt?lhi;iied.  and  very  broad,  SciinsoriBl.  (M.  leui:vps, 
•  Braz.  Binls,'  p],  \-2,) 

B ruchy petes. ^Hili  as  in  L^omix,  but  shorter,  hinhor, 
and  more  curved;  the  m;ir^'ios  grenlly  iiiilesed.  li'itijft 
long.  Tuil  short  and  even.  Fissirostral.  {B.  Icnefirosa, 
'Braa.  Birds,'  pi.  .15.1 

Geographical  dtsiribuiion.-^K\\  these  are  inhabitants  of 
ibtj  New  World, 

Halcyon, 

Generic  Cftararitfr. — Bill  long,  very  straight,  cylindrical  • 
llic  iidea  widened  ■  the  bzsa  more  ur  I&bs  Jeprtissed  j  gonya 
iLsrcndinp:.    Feet  syiidaotylt:.  (Swainion.) 

Tlie  j'ultowuig  subgenera  are  thus  characterized :  — 
i'liCfio'.— Margin  ofihe  upper  cnjiiiiideraljly  9 

nulled  Dear  llii;  tip.  Jf  'tngs  lehglliL-iieik  the  quUls  s]i;;"htly 
mocroiiale.  Turstu  coveieA  wilb  rough  apalts.  Aii&traliai 
ranpe.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Dacelo  gignntfa.  While's  '  Voy.,'  pL  2-  (Sw, 
L>r,  Loat'h  ihus  deacrihes  Dacch  gtgenfea,  the  Giaunhc 
Dacei'},  Alcedn  giganiea  of  Laihiim.  Alcedo  /usra  ol'  Giiie 
Im.  Body  olive-biown,  b^nc-alli  whUiah  ;  tu.il  latidL'tli  ^vith 
black  and  ftrruginous,  the  wIiiIl*:  ujijier  mantlible 
blackish,  undtT  uiie  whtlisli  with  ^  blarki^h  base.  Male, 
with  its  head  sli^iiUy  circisted,  the  eresi  fiiftfons;  legs  vsl- 
lovv ;  belly  baiiiled  with  blackish.  Fcmah',  with  ibu  crown 
of  ihe  hiiad  browu,  wilhout  b  crest  ;  kt;»  brown.  {ZfiOt. 
Misc.,  vol.  ■2,> 


Locality. — Dr.  Leach  gives  Ne*  HoUaiwl  as  tha  habitat, 
^v!llorlC,  ha  adds,  it  is  a  very  comniunbird;  and  he  says  that 
it  iri  known  by  the  appellalieiii  oi'  Giganii^^  Great ^p^'tt 
Kin^/is/ier.   In  Governor  Phillip's*  ^^■^yffte(j^(^i»lff^ 
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fLond.  4to.,  17S9\  the  Oreat  Broim  Kingfiiher  is  described 
at  lenEtb,  with  the  observation  that  these  birds  vary  much, 
the  coToura  beinj;  more  or  less  -rilliant,  and  in  some  of  Ihem 
the  tail  is  stated  to  be  wholly  barred  with  white  and  black, 
and  thefl^  brown  or  blackish.  ■  The  species  is  there  said 
to  inhabit  various  places  in  the  South  Seas,  being  pretty  com- 
mon in  New  Gumea;  but  the  specimen,  firom  which  the 
figure  given  in  the  work  was  taken,  was  sent  tiovn  Fort 
Jackson,  where  it  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently  met  with. 
Il  is  the  'Laughing  Jackass'oftbecoloniatsofSydney;  and 
cudCtmda  of  the  natives,  according  to  Lesson,  who  says  it  is 
very  common  on  the  buiks  of  Fish  River,  where  he  killed 
a  great  number. 

Halcyon. — Sill  long,  straight,  broad,  nearly  quadrangu- 
lar ;  culmen  slightly  inclining  towards  the  tip,  near  which 
the  margin  is  slightly  sinuated;  gape  smooth.  ^Tnus'broad, 
short,  rounded.  Tail  very  short.  F^t  syndaetyw ;  sa^ 
of  the  tartui  obsolete.  (Sv.) 

Example,  Halcyon  cinnamomina.  (Sw.) 

The  generic  character  above  given  appears  in  Mr.  Swain- 
son's  '  Claiisification  of  Birds.'  In  his  *  Zoological  Illustra- 
tions* (1st  series),  he  states  that  the  two  extreme  points  of 
difference  in  the  Linnsan  KingBshent  are  seen  in  Alcedo 
ist  ida  and  A.  gigantea,  *  the  last  of  which  has  been  made 
into  toe  genus  Dacelo.  It  will  nevertheless  be  found  that 
from  among  the  birds  left  in  the  old  genus  there  are  a 
great  number  (of  which  indued  this  bird,  Halcyon  eima- 
momimu,  as  it  is  there  named, '  is  a  striking  example 
wliirh  are  much  nearer  allied  to  Dacelo  than  to  Aicedo, 
where  they  now  stand.  It  will  appear  thotefore  more  natu- 
ral to  consider  Halcyon  and  Dacelo  as  one  genua,  which 
may  be  called  by  either  name,  but  which  must  be  distin- 
guished by  ibe  characters  herein  given  to  Halcyon,  inas- 
much as  the  generic  definition  of  Dacelo  (founded  on  one 
biid)  will  be  found  too  restricted  to  t-ompreliend  all.' 

Mr.  Swainson  then  I'.roceeds  to  give  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  '  Halcyon  cinnamominus.  Cinnamon  Crab-  eater,*  irom 
a  bird  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Leadbeater,  by  whom  it  was 
received  from  New  Zealand,  and  who  gave  Mr.  Swain- 
son the  opportunity  of  publishing  his  figure  and  descrip- 
tion. 

Total  length  ten  inches ;  bill  two  and  a  half  from  the 
gane,  and  one  and  a  half  fhim  the  nostrils ;  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  with  a  slight  inclination  downwards,  and 
With  an  appearance  of  a  notch ;  the  whole  head,  neck,  end 
under  plumage  of  a  delicate  fawn  colour;  under  wing 
covers  the  Hsme;  the  remaining  upper  plumage  with  the 
wings  and  tail  changeable  blue-^reen;  ears  sea-green  and 
dubky  united  to  a  narrow  black  nuchal  collar;  wings  four 
inclies  lung,  and  the  tail,  which  is  even*  three  and  a  quar- 


ter; the  hind  head  is  sightly  ereited,  and  the  ftet  pe|» 

brown.*  (Bw.) 

N.  B.  The  sub-genus  Haletfont  as  0;iven  in  Mr.  Swainsoa'a 
'  Classification  of  Birds,'  vol.  li.,  consists  of  many  species,  and 
has  a  vide  geographical  distribution  in  the  Old  Wnld. 

Syma. — BiU  long,  enlai^;ed  at  the  base,  compressed  and 
thin  on  the  sides  towards  its  extremity,  upper  mandible 
slightly  curved  ftom  the  base  to  the  point  (which  is  very 
shar^),  and  longer  than  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  eari- 
nated  below  and  convex,  and  very  sharp  at  its  point,  which 
is  lodged  in  the  groove  (rainure)  of  tne  upper  mandible  ; 
edges  of  both  mandibles  hik..uhed  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length  with  sharp  serrated  teeth,  strong  and  numerous,  and 
directed  from  before  backwards.  Lower  space  around  the 
eye  naked.  Third  and  fourth  quills  equal,  long,  the  first 
snort  Tani  moderate,  the  three  anterior  tou  united,  the 
external  toe  shortest.  Wingt  short  TaU  moderate  with 
unequal  feathers  to  the  number  of  ten  great  ones,  and  two 
external  small  ones.  (Lesson.) 

Example,  Syma  Torolcnv,  Less. ;  Alcedo  ryficeps.  Cut. 

Description, — Length  seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  BiU  two  inches  from 
the  commissure  to  the  point,  and  the  tail  twenty-seven 
lines.  Colour. — Bill  entirely  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow; 
head  and  cheeks  of  a  bright  uniform  cinnamon  yellow 
separated  by  a  brighter  tint  in  the  form  of  a  collar  from 
the  mantle  {manteau)  by  two  spots  of  a  deep  black,  which 
do  not  entirdr  unite  upon  the  neck.  Around  the  eye  a 
black  circle ;  raathera  of  the  mantle  velvet-black,  those  of 
the  wing-coverts  uniform  blue-green,  rump  bright  green  ; 
quills  brown  within  and  horded  with  metallic  greenish 
externally ;  tail-feathers  equal,  of  a  rather  deep-blue  above 
and  brown  below.  Throat  of  a  light  but  very  clear  yel- 
lowish, which  becomes  deeper  on  the  sides  of  the  belly  and 
breast,  to  become  lighter  and  pass  into  whitish  on  the  abdo- 
men (bas-veniruy.  Feet  rather  strong,  of  a  bright  yellow ; 
nails  black.  (Lesson.) 

M.  Lesson,  who  established  this  genus,  states  that  it 
haunts  the  banks  of  the  sea,  among  the  Mangroves — pati' 
tuviera — {Bruguiera).  He  says  tnat  it  skims  the  shores 
(graves)  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  as  it  flies  the  small  fishes 
which  its  strongly  dentilated  bill  secures.  He  also  observed 
many  individuals  skimming  in  their  fii§[ht  the  waters  of  the 
small  streams  which  are  dischai^ed  into  the  harbour  of 
Dor^ry  at  New  Guinea,  and  he  says  that  the  Papuan*  tuune 
the  bird  *  toroioro,'  doubtless  ftom  its  cry. 

To^ramphus. — BiU  straight  (the  lower  mandible  very 
slightly  swollen  or  convex),  very  much  depressed,  wider 
than  it  is  high,  without  any  arete,  the  mandibles  equal,  ob- 
tuse at  the  end  and  flattened,  the  edges  being  entirely 
smooth.  Nostrils  basal,  the  fissure  oblique  and  hardly  ap- 
parent, bordered  by  tbe  frontal  feathers.  Wingt  short 
rounded ;  firs^  quill  shortest,  and  tbe  fourth  longest.  Tail 
long,  the  feathers  equal,  and  twelve  in  number.  Tarti 
elongated,  moderate,  and  reticulated.  (Lesson.) 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits  qf  Todiramphus. — 
M.  L^on*  who  established  this  natural  group*  states  that 
they  live  in  the  idands  of  the  South  Seas.  They  inhid>it 
the  woods,  and  pwch  inmost  constantly  on  the  cocoa-palms 
(Coeotiers).  Tneir  nourishment  is  only  composed  of  small 
Hies  (moucherons),  which  they  seize  when  the  insects  come 
to  pitch  on  the  spatbes  charged  with  the  flowers  of  the 
palm.  Tbe  Islanders  name  them  0-tatari.  They  were 
sacred  birds,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  tbem  under  severe 
penalties.    Their  skins  were  offered  to  tbe  great  god  Oro. 

Example,  Todiramphus  sacer:  Alcedo  tuta,  Gm.  and 
Lath. ;  Alcedo  sacra,  Gm.  and  Lath. ;  Sacred  King's-ftshcr, 
Lath. 

Description, — Total  length,  eight  inches  six  lines ;  bill, 
twentjr-one  lines  from  tbe  commissure  to  the  point;  taJ, 
three  inches.  BiU  black,  white  at  the  wigin  of  the  lower 
mandible ;  summit  of  the  head  covered  with  brownish- 
green  foathers.  which  fbrra  a  sort  of  hood  (ealotte\  separated 
bv  a  large  white  streak  which  rises  on  the  front  passes 
Aitove  the  eyes,  and  continues  behind  the  occiput  A  lai^ 
black  line  (trait)  springs  from  the  eye,  and  taking  a  tinge 
of  green  and  then  of  brown,  forma  a  border  to  tbe  white 
line  and  circumscribes  it  Throat,  breast  and  all  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  body  pure  white ;  a  very  large,  whitish, 
demicollar.  waved  (sinuoU)  with  light  brown  am  very  light 
cbesnut  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  mantle  and  is  bor- 
dered with  black ;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  winn,  rump, 
upper  part  of  the  tail  and  wings,  annnifonn  UnSi-ccMn ; 
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thfl  gnater  quiUs  are  brown  and  blue  on  their  external 
bolder;  the  other  quills  {remiges  moyennet)  terminated 
¥ith  brown.  Tail  brown  below.  Tarsi  black.  The  toings 
extend  to  the  upper  third  of  the  tail. 

H.  Lesson,  whose  description  we  have  selected,  says  that 
the  species  is  very  common  in  the  Islands  of  Otaheite,  or 
Taheite,  and  Borabora.  It  perches  on  the  cocoa-palms, 
•nd  the  natives  call  it  Otakiri.  Its  flight  is  short,  and  it  is 
not  timid.  It  lives  on  the  iiisecta  which  the  honied  exuda- 
tions of  the  cocoa-flowers  attract.  This  species  and  Ptitta- 
cw  Tahitensii  remain  constantly  on  the  cocoa-nut  trees, 
vhich  form  girdles  on  the  shorefl  of  all  those  islands. 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  his  Sacred  Kxng't-Jlaher  has 
been  found  in  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called 
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Ceyx.—Bill  entirely  straight,  lon^c.  a  little  flattened  ver- 
tically, the  mandibles  of  equal  height,  smooth  on  their 
edges,  having  each  a  rounded  arete  on  their  middle  and 
the  points  equal  and  blunt;  ttoatrila  basal,  oblique,  and 
imalL  Third  quiU  the  longest.  Tail  very  short,  the 
fcathera  slightly  unequal.  Tarsi  short,  delicate,  with  only 
three  slender  toes,  of  which  the  two  anterior  are  strongly 
united,  and  the  hind  toe  free.  (Lesson.) 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that  the  genus  is  founded  on  the 
Setdo  tridactyta  of  Latham,  of  which  the  Martin  pech^ur 

Shle  de  Lufon  of  Sonnerat  is  only  regarded  as  a  variety. 
He  &tu  notices  the  Ceyx azurea,  Aicedo  azurea  of  Latham, 
ind  the  Ceyx  Meninting  {Aicedo  Bint  of  Horsfield?). 
He  remarks  that  C.  azurea  was  killed  on  the  edge  of  the 
lurtnurof  Dor£ry,  in  New  Guinea,  and  that  Latham  tndi- 
ntes  Norfolk  Island,  and  Lewin,  Port  Jackson,  as  its  habi- 
i»t».  The  C.  Meninting  (Meninting-tcatu.  or  Burung-Biru 
of  the  Ja\-anese),  which  he  considers  identical  with  Aicedo 
Btngalensis  of  Edwards,  inhabits,  he  says,  the  hanks  of  the 
tmall  streams  round  the  liarbour  of  Dor£ry,  at  New  Guinea 

Dr.  Horsfield  describes  the  Burung-Biru  as  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Java.  Ho  observed  it  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
in  low  situations ;  but  it  was  also  found  in  the  maritime 
<^i5tricts.  Its  habits  and  manners  were  those  of  the  European 
Kingfisher.  It  darts  in  short  rapid  flights  along  the  surface 
^nong  rivulets  and  lakes',  emitting  as  it  moves  shrill  sounds 
in  a  high  key.  These  sounds  are  so  stron^^  and  acute,  that 
*ben  the  bird  is  near  they  strike  the  ear  in  an  unpleasant 
manner.  It  is  not  unfrequently  obseni'ed  perched  on  trees 
on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  its  food  consists  of  small  fishes 
of  aquatic  insects.    (Zoot.  Researches  in  Java.) 

Sonnerat  describes  his  second  species  of  Kingfisher,  (him 
tbe  Isle  of  Lufon.  as  about  one-third  less  than  the  King- 
fliber  of  Europe,  and  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  birds. 
^  whole  head,  the  neck  behind,  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
the  back,  the  rump,  and  toil,  are  of  a  deep  lilac ;  the  vrings 
|n%o-hlue.  approaching  to  black,  but  a  bright  and  shining 
■Mtder  of  blue  surrounds  each  feather;  the  throat,  the 
iMk,  the  belly,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  are  white ; 
me  bill  is  very  long,  of  a  carmme-red, '  dont  la  nuance  est 


foible;'  the  feet  are  red;  *  that,' adds  Sonnerat, •  which 
especially  characterizes  it,  is  that  it  has  but  three  toes  upon 
each  foot,  two  before  and  one  behind."  {Voyage  d  la  Nuu- 
velle  Guittie.) 


■  ItL'jualiuH-v'ftlu,  or  fiunuis-Binb  (HonBeU.) 


n 

La  HaitiD  PidwuT  de  I'ltta  da  Lofoa.  ZaA  ipectei  (ecilid  froo  Soananl'i 

plate,  which  wm  appareutly  Ukcu  from  ko  iU-atuSed  ipNtBen). 

Mr.  Swainson  refers  to  this  plate,  only  under  the  name  of 
Ceyx  tridaclyla,  as  an  example  of  the  genus. 

Aicedo. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  straight,  compressed  its 
whole  length;  the  tip  of  both  mandibles  acute,  and  the 
upper  one  not  inclined,  commissure  perfectly  straight. 
Feet  syndactyle,  all  the  tarsal  scales  obsolete.  (Sw.) 

Aicedo. —  Tail  very  short  Feet  with  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  claws  simple.  Culmen  of  the  bill  sharp, 
carinated,  and  simple.  Inner  and  hinder  toes  of  equal 
length.  (Sw.) 

Locality. — Inhabits  only  the  Only  World.  (Swainson.) 

Example,  Aicedo  Ispida,  Linn.  This  is  the  Martin  Pe- 
ckeur  of  the  French ;  and  also  Pescheur,  Martinet  Peteheur, 
Tartarin,  Artre,  aixi  J/ounier,  actording  to  Belon;  fli«m- 
bino,  Ueello  del  Paradiso,  Pescatore.  Peicatore  del  Be, 
Martina  Pescatore,  Veello  di  Sancta  Maria,  and  Vitriolo  of 
the  Italians,  according  to  Belun ;  Uccello  della  Madonna, 
Uccelio  Santa  Maria,  PiombinOt  and  Aicitme  of  the  unw, 
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Meordii^  to  the  Priuce  ofMusigaano;  Gemeine  Eitvogel 
<BechsteiD)  and  Groster,  Kleifter  und  Fremder  Eitvogel 
(Brehm)  of  the  Germans:  GtS^  v  dorian  jg^the  antient 
British,  and  Common  Kingfigher  of  the  nnxlern  British. 

Whether  this  species  is  one  of  the  birds  named  dXjnwv 
(Halcyon)  or  63ixvAv  <Alcyon) — for  some  of  the  learned 
doubt  whether  the  word  ihould  be  aspirated  or  not — of 
Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  is  no  means  satiahctoril^ 
made  out,  though  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  u 
the  'AAjcvw»  &f>t¥Ct  of  the  Greek  zoologist  Belon  and 
Pennant  think  that  it  is ;  Klein  and  M.  De  Boraare,  on  the 
contrary  (and  Camua  seema  to  agree  with  them),  consider 
It  as  doubtful  which  of  our  birds  was  meant  by  the  Halcyon 
of  the  antients,  whose  seven  placid  days  while  broooing 
over  its  poetical  floating  nest  have  become  proverbial. 

DeKTiption. — Bill  blackish-brown,  reddish  at  the  base. 
Behind  each  eye  is  a  patch  of  light  orange-brown,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  white  one.  From  each  eornwof  tne  under  man- 
dible proceeds  a  streak  of  verditer-blue,  tinged  with  verdi- 
gris-green. Crown  of  the  head  deep  olive-green,  the 
feathers  tipped  with  verdigris-green.  From  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  thetailisaatripof  verditer-blue  feathers,  tinged 
in  some  shades  with  Teraigris-green.  Chin  and  ^troat 
yetlow-sh-white.  Breast,  belly,  and  vent  orange-brown, 
palest  towards  the  under  tail-coverts.  Tail  greenish-blue ; 
the  shalU  of  the  feathers  black.  Legs  pale  tile-red.  (Selhy.) 

The  irides  are  hazel  The  bill  of  the  female  is  not  so 
long  as  in  the  other  sex.  The  colours  also  are  deeper  and 
more  of  a  green  shade. 

Beproduction,  Habit*,  Fbod — Setting  aside  the  fable  of 
the  floating  cradle  in  which  during  the  Halcyon  days  the 
bird  was  said  to  rear  its  young,  we  uhall  find  that  ornitho- 
logists have  differed  not  a  little  as  to  the  actual  nest  of  this 
brUliant  bird.  Pennant  says  that  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes 
ni  the  sides  of  eli&,  which  it  scoops  to  the  depth  of  three 
fSaet,  and  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  nvers,  chieHy  those  which 
before  belonged  to  the  water-tat;  ttnd  he  states  the  number 
of  the  e^s  to  be  tmai  five  ta  xAm,  of  a  most  beautiftil 
transparent  white.  The  nest,  he  adds,  is  very  fetid.  Pen- 
nant then  refers  to  Aristotlip's  description  of  the  nest  of  the 
AXkvAv  ofwvoc,  or  Mate  Halcyon,  in  which  the  latter  states 
that  it  resembled  those  spherical  concretions  ^at  are 
ftirmed  by  the  sea-water  (dXjMnix>^)<  ^bat  it  was  hollow 
within,  that  the  entrance  was  very  narrow,  so  that  if  it 
should  upset,  the  sea  would  not  enter ;  that  it  resisted  any 
violence  from  iron,  but  yielded  to  a  blow  of  the  hand,  and 
when  thus  broken  was  soon  reduced  to  powder,  and  that  it 
was  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  fitkivn  (Belone)— a  sea-fish 
so  named, — for  the  bird  lives  on  fish,  Aristotle  then  states 
the  number  of  at  five  or  thereabouts  {Hist.  Anim.,  iz. 
14).  Pennant,  who,  as  we  have  ohserred,  considers  the 
Mute  Halcyon  of  Aristotle  to  be  our  common  kingfisher, 
obeerves  that  much  of  the  description  above  quoted^  seems 
to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  fotm  of  the  nest,  he  remarks, 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  curious  account  of  it  by 
Count  Zinnani.  '  Tne  materials,  which  Aristotle  says  it 
(the  nest)  was  eompoied  ot,  are  not  entirely  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Whoever  has  seen  the  nest  of  the  kingfisher  will 
observe  it  strewed  with  the  bones  and  scales  of  fish,  the 
fragments  of  the  food  of  the  owner  and  its  young ;  and  those 
who  deny  that  it  is  a  bird  which  frequents  the  sea  must 
not  confine  their  ideas  to  our  northern  shores,  but  reflect, 
that  birds  inhabiting  a  sheltered  place  in  the  more  rigorous 
latitudes  may  endure  exposed  ones  in  a  milder  climate. 
Aristotle  made  hisobswvationa  in  the  East,  and  allows  that 
the  Halcyon  sometimes  ascended  rivers,  possibly  to  breed, 
for  we  learn  from  Zinnani,  that  in  his  soft  climate,  Italy,  it 
breeds  in  May,  in  banks  of  streams  that  are  near  the  sea; 
and  having  brought  up  the  first  hatch,  returns  to  the  same 

§lace  to  lay  a  second  time.*  Now,  it  will  be  observed  that 
'ennant,  in  his  own  description  of  the  nest,  speaks  of 
nothing  but  the  hole  and  the  fetid  remains ;  and  though 
Zinnaili  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  excavated  hole, 
he  speau  with  eaution  of  the  collection  of  fish-remains 
therein ;  for  though,  he  says,  of  the  '  scaglie  di  pesci*  with 
which  the  nest  was  covered, '  restrano  vagameute  intrecciate,' 
he  adds,  *  ma  forse  non  sono  cosi  disposte  ad  arte,  bensl  per 
Boddente,'  showing  that  he  thought  their  disposition  about 
the  nest  was  i«obably  more  the  result  of  accident  than 
design. 

Montagu,  in  his  OrnUhologkat  DieHonary,  aay%  that  the 
■Mid  genendlj  t^es  possession  of  a  rat*8  hole  to  deposit  its 
fe^;1ie  theif^roceeds  «g  follows*  'The  many  ctlrious 


aooounta  which  have  ^een  given  of  the  nost  of  this  bird  in 
duced  us  to  take  some  pains  to  discover  the  fact  The 
result  of  our  researches  are  (is),  that  the  bole  chosen  to  breed 
in  is  always  ascending,  and  generally  two  or  three  feet  in 
the  bank ;  at  the  end  is  scooped  a  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  quantity  of  small  fish-bones,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thiok,  mixed  in  with  the  eaith.  This  ia  undoubtedly  tb« 
easting  of  the  parent  birds,  and  not  the  young,  for  we  hava 
found  it  even  before  tbey  have  egga,  and  have  every  reasiin 
to  believe  that  both  male  and  femaie  go  to  that  spt^  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  eject  this  mattw,  for  some  time  before 
the  female  begiiiR  to  lay,  and  that  they  dry  it  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies,  as  thev  are  froquently  known  to  continue  in 
the  hole  for  hours,  long  before  they  have  eggs.  On  this 
disgorged  matter  the  female  lays  lo  the  number  of  seven 
which  are  perfectly  white  and  transparent  of  a  short 
oval  form,  weighing  about  one  dram.  Toe  bole  in  which 
tbey  breed  is  by  no  moans  fouled  by  the  castings ;  but  be- 
fore the  young  are  able  to  fly  it  becomes  extremely  fetid  by 
the  fsDces  of  the  brood,  «hich  is  (are)  of  a  watery  nature,  and 
cannot  be  carried  away  by  the  parent  birds,  as  is  common 
with  most  of  the  smaller  species.  In  defect  of  which,  in- 
stinct has  tatigbt  them  to  have  the  entrance  of  their  habits- 
tiiai  ascending,  by  whieh  meant  the  filthy  matter  runs  o% 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  outside.  We  never 
could  observe  the  old  birds  with  anything  in  their  bills 
when  they  went  to  feed  their  young ;  from  which  it  may 
beconcluded  they  eject  from  their  stomach  for  that  purpose.* 
Mr.  Selby,  after  noticing  the  ejection  of  bones  and  other 
indigestible  parts,  in  pellets,  by  the  mouth  of  these  bir^ 
goes  on  to  stale  that  they  breed  in  the  banks  of  the  streams 
they  haunt  either  digging  a  hole  themselves,  or  taking 
possession  of  that  of  a  water-rat  vhi<^'h  they  aflerwarcb 
enlarge  to  suit  their  convenience.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows: — ''The  bearing  of  the  hole  is  always  diagonally 
upwards,  and  it  pierces  two  or  three  feet  into  the  bank. 
Ine  nest  is  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  pellets  of  fish- 
bones, gected  into  a  small  cavity  at  the  forther  end  of  this 
retreat  and  upon  which  the  %gs  are  laid,  to  the  number  of 
six  or  seven,  of  a  transparent  pinkish  white.'  He  thm 
□notes  the  remarks  of  Montagu  on  the  sloping  direction  of 
tne  hole,  and  the  use  of  that  direction  in  carrying  away 
offensive  matter.  (lUustraiioru  qf  British  OntiihiMtgif, 
vol.  i.) 

Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  editiop  of  Montagu's  '  Dictionaiy,' 
observes,  that  ttom  the  high  authority  of  Montagu,  the  de- 
scription above  given  has  been  copied  by  every  recent  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  Temminck,*  who  says  nothing  on  the 
subject  and  Wilson,  who  says  {Am.  Om.,  iiL  60),  of  his 
belted  kingfisher  {Alcedo  Alcyon),  that  '  its  nest  is  neither 
constructed  of  glue  nor  fish-bones.*  Mr.  Rennie  then  pro- 
ceeds thus :— *  We  are  certain  of  the  fiwt  that  this  will 
apply  equally  to  our  own  kingfisher.  In  the  bank  of  a 
stream  at  Lee  in  Kent,  we  have  been  acquainted  with  one 
ot  these  nests  in  the  same  hole  for  several  successive  sum- 
mers, but  80  far  from  the  exuvis  of  fish-bones  ejected,  as  is 
done  by  all  birds  of  prey,  bnng  dried  on  purpose  to  form 
the  nest  they  are  scattered  a^ut  the  floor  of  the  hole  in 
all  directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination,  without 
the  least  order  or  working  up  wita  the  earth,  and  all  moist 
and  fetid.  That  the  eggs  may  by  accident  be  laid  upon 
portions  of  these  fish-bones  is,  highly  probable,  as  the  floor  is 
so  thickly  strewed  with  them  that  no  vacant  spot  might  be 
found,  but  they  assuredly  are  not  by  design  built  up  inio  a 
nest  Tlte  hole  is  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  sloping  up- 
wards, narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  widening  in  the  interior, 
in  order  perhaps  to  give  the  birds  room  to  turn,  and  fiv  the 
same  apparent  reason  the  egga  are  not  plaoed  at  the  extre- 
mity. I  am  not  a  little  sceptical  as  to  its  sometimes  select- 
ing the  old  hole  of  a  watei^rat  which  is  the  deadly  enemy 
to  its  eggs  and  voung ;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  dislike  to 
the  labour  of  aigeinK.  It  frequents  the  same  hole  for  a 
Series  of  years,  and  will  not  abandon  it  though  the  nest  be 
repeatedly  pltmdered  of  the  eggs  or  young.  The  accumula- 
tion of  cast-bones  in  one  of  these  old  holes  has  p^haps 
given  origin  to  the  notion  of  the  uest  being  formed  of  them.* 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Birds  of  Europe,  states  ^at  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  a  hole,  such  as  those  above  alluded  to,  by 
the  female,  without  making  any  nest 

■  BntT«iiiiDliidi('H«mwVUSO}  i^ihftt  tbeUnl  dmLm  ia  bata  In  iIm 
Milh,mottfrMinra[UriiitiMM  ibm dotted  Wy  tbe  »alwtrt«.  riong  toe  tfmt 

DMIIlb  of  riwa.  often  UndW  (he  rnoUi  at  trt*^,  in  th«  Qt  wmt- 
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SmsII  fish,  such  as  Sticklebacks  and  Minnows,  fbnn  the 
fcoi  (tf  the  Kii^:flsher  phncipall;^,  but  M.  Temminek  and 
Hr.  Reonie  say  that  the  bird  ml  also  eat  frf  or  spawn 
(fraiX  slugs,  worms,  and  leeches. 

It  sits  immoveable  on  some  overhanging  twig,  watching 
fbr  its  prey,  and  when  it  has  secured  a  passing  fish  by  a 
sudden  da^  beats  it  to  death  against  a  stone  on  the  ground, 
andthenswaUowstt.  At  other  times  it  will  hover  suspended 
over  tbe  water  and  dart  on  its  prey,  but  the  bird  usually 
makes  its  attack  from  a  station.  The  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Pennant  states  that  it  has  been  seen  balancing 
tts^  over  the  water  in  which  a  great  many  of  the  small, 
nond,  shining  beetles  were  swimming  swiftly  in  circles 
{g^mt  natator  f),  afid  which  it  makes  its  prey. 

Ihis  species,  when  adult,  appears  to  be  mute  except  at  the 
leason  of  pairing;  but  the  young  are  very  clamorous,  and 
frequently  betray  their  retreat  hefbre  they  leave  the  nest 
—which  they  do  not  quit  till  ^they  are  AiUy  fledged — by 
tbeir  cries.  Before  they  provide  for  themselves,  which  they 
wm  do,  they  sit  on  some  branch  while  the  parents  fish  for 
ibem,  and  on  their  approach  with  food  are  very  noisy. 

The  (light  of  this  Dird  is  most  rapid;  it  durts  by  like  an 
iiidescent  gleam. 

Locality. — Temminek  states  that  Alcedo  ispida  occurs 
nure  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  in  tbe  north.  In  Holland, 
he  says  that  it  is  not  widely  spread.  Mr.  Selby  says  that 
it  is  generally  dispersed  through  Europe,  and  that  our  birds 
differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  (he  same  species  in  Asia 
utd  Africa,  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  spe- 
cimens  from  both  continents.  M.  Temminek  observes  that 
the  w»\  common  of  the  three  species  of  Kingfisher  must  not 
Ileco■,^unded  with  our  Alcedo  itpida^  thoi^h  it  differs  but 
little  from  it.  The  common  Kingfisher  is  a  resident  with 
Ds,  as  it  is  in  Italy  and  other  European  countries.  Mr. 
Gould  says  that  the  young  in  the  British  Islands  appear  to 
have  habits  of  partial  migration,  as  thn  wander  from  tbe 
interior  along  the  rivers  to  tbe  coasts,  frequenting,  in  the 
sutumnal  and  winter  months,  the  mouths  of  small  rivulets 
•od  dykes  near  the  sea ;  but  more  varticularly  along  the 
line  of  the  southern  coast  and  the  shores  of  adjacent  inlets. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  in  the  '  Portraits  d  Oyseaux '  of 
Belon,  the  following  quatrain  is  printed  under  the  cut  of  the 
eomnoQ  Kingfisher:—- 

<  L«  Hutiiiet-pMCibMU  f*it  as  doMOM 

Ed  wmps  d'hyver,  anboidde  VfieeMi: 
Bl  an  ntii,  tor  riviera  oa  Mtan : 
Et  de  poiNou  M  repabt  it  touts  heare. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  bird  of  which  so  many  mar- 
Tdlous  stories  have  been  told,  under  the  idea  of  its  beii^  the 
Hilcyon  of  the  antients,  whose  so-called  nest,  the  Haleyo- 
Mffli,was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  medical  properties, 
did  not  entirely  escape  the  attention  of  the  superstitious 
taodenu.  Thns  its  dried  body  was  said  to  preserve  woollen 
doth  fiom  the  moth,  and  if  suswndfid  by  a  thread  fhim  the 
<>>lii>gofa  room  with  doors  and  windows  closed,  to  turn  its 
hQ  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew. 

Barabas,  in  Marlowe^  *  Jew  of  M&H^*  says — 

'  Bnt  now  bow  itaiidi  Uw  viadt 
Into  wtwt  taraet  pMn  my  Bklcnit'l  bill? 
Hal  to  UwMrt?  yM.' 

,  Kent  ('  Kii^  Lear*),  when,  in  his  Answer  to  Cornwall,  he 
u  t^okiog  such  'slaves'  a»  the  'Steward,'  declares  that 
they 

'  R*nei«,  afflim,  ud  turn  ^i&t  Htdeyon  boali 
With  vrery  (ale  wd  my  at  llwtr  niuten.' 

^tn.  Charlotte  Smith  states  that  she  once  or  twice  saw  a 
tiuffled  bird  of  this  species  hanging  from  the  beam  of  a  oot- 
bge-room  as  a  weather-vane  to  show  the  way  of  the  wind, 
"has  lately  been  seett  in  a  similar  position  at  Botley  near 
StHithainpton.  In  the  same  part  of  the  country  some  of 
the  common  people  fsnt^  that  if  a  dead  kingfisher  be  sus- 
P^iM  by  the  bill  it  will  turn  its  breast  aocoraing  to  the  ebb 
Qd  Bowof  the  tide.  The  bird  was  also  supposed  to  he  a  pro- 
''^^  afainst  thunder,  to  increase  hidden  treasure,  to  bestow 
pace  sod  beauty  on  the  person  who  carried  it,  and  to  renew 
>U  DlUQiage,  dead  as  it  was,  every  season  by  moulting. 

With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  what  species  was 
^wni  by  Aristotle,  the  reader  should  be  aware  that  another 
JtiQgfisher,  Alcedo  rudis  of  Linnteus  {Ispida  f  Swainson), 
in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  though 
£^  and  Asia  appear  talM  its  more  particular  localities. 
^ jpedes  is  figured  in  Mr.  Grould's  beautiAil  wnk  on  the 
of  Bniope.* 


Ispida.  Habit  of  Alcedo. — Culmen  obtuse,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  margined  on  each  side  by  an  indented  groove. 
Tail  lengthened,  rounded.  Inner  toe  much  longer  than 
the  hinder.  Ckaoa  either  deeply  notched,  or  deft  so  as  to 
present  two  acute  unequal  points.  (Sw.) 

Geogntpacal  Z}t«(riAu(i3».— Chiefiy  the  New  World. 
(Swainson.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  who,  in  his  'Classification  of  Birds,*  gives 
the  habitat  above  stated,  describes  two  species,  Ispida 
gtgantea,  and  Irfida  ttcincta,  in  his  birds  of  Western 
Africa.  He  states,  and  with  reason,  that  amim^  the  largest 
sized  Kingfishers  that  have  long  been  imperfectly  known 
and  incorporated  in  our  systems,  there  is  (he  greatest  con- 
fusion, not  only  as  to  the  characters  of  the  birds  themselves, 
but  likewise  in  regard  lo  tbeir  native  countries.  We  have 
therefore,  knowing  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Swainson'a  pencil, 
copied  his  figures  of  Haln/on  cinnamomina,  Ispida  gigan- 
lea,  and  ALtyone  Awtiralis  (the  latter  from  Mr.  Swainson's 
figure  in  the  Zoological  Illustrations,  with  the  aid  of  a  spe- 
cimen in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London), 
as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  conveying  to  the  reader 
the  forms  that  he  would  designate  under  the  names  of  hal- 
cyon, Ispida,  and  Alcyone. 

Descnption.— Above  cinereous,  spotted  with  white ;  ohin 
and  cheeks  white,  immaculate ;  breast  with  a  brwid  rufous 
collar ;  head  above  bl^ck,  crested  behind. 

Locality,  Senegal. 
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fefttners  longest 

the  Loeality. 

Example,  Tanyttptmxi  Dea ;  Alcedo  Deo,  Linn..  Itpida 
Tematana,  Briss. 

Deicription. — Above  intenM  black-azure,  white  beneath ; 
head  and  wing-coverts  ceerulean  ;  tail-featben  white  mor- 
ned  with  csrulean.  the  two  middle  ones  cerulean,  with 
eir  apices  club-shaped  and  white.  (Vigors.) 


gine 
thei 


Aleyme. — Bitt  u  in  Alcedo ;  but  the/eet  with  only  three 
toes.    Australia.  'Swainnon.) 
Example,  Aleymte  Australis. 

Desertption. — Body  abuve,  sides  of  the  head  and  neck, 
shinini;  mazarine  blue ;  beneath  rufous;  chiu  and  throat 
whitish;  wings  blackish;  inner  fore-toe  wanting.  (SwainBOo, 
Znol.  III.,  1st  series,  where  it  is  figured  and  deschhed  as 
Alcedo  azwea.) 

Locality^  New  Holland. 

Habita.—'Lam.n,  who  has  figured  this  Kingfisher  in  his 
'  Birds  of  New  Holland,*  states  that  it  inhabits  heads  of 
rivers,  visiting  dead  trees,  from  the  branches  of  whic^  it 
darts  on  its  prey  in  the  water  beneath,  and  is  sometimes 
completely  immersed  bv  the  velocity  of  its  descent 


AkjMHAMlnlta. 

Lamprotila. 

Gmurie  Character. — Plumage  metallic  green  and  gold. 
BiU  very  broad,  dilated;  the  commissure  and  culmen 


curved;  the  upper  margins  folding  over  the  lower.  Nc^ttrUt 
membranaceous ;  the  aperture  round,  protected  by  feathen. 
IViw  as  in  Galiula,  but  longer ;  the  tliiid  and  fifth  quillfl 
equal.  <Sw.) 
Example,  Lamprotila  plaiyrhyncha. 


Lamprotila  platjrhynclitu 

Galbula. 

Generic  CAorarfffr.— Plumage  metallic.  Bill  very  long, 
perfectly  straight,  greatly  compressed :  the  culmen  sharp ; 
the  tip  not  bent.  Wxngt  short.  Tail  lengthened,  gradu- 
ated. Toet  in  pairs,  or  with  the  Hallux  wanting.  Notirilt 
with  a  few  strong  bristles.  (Sw.) 

Habitg.—t/lr,  Swainson  remarks  iClassiJkaiion  of  Btnfr, 
vol.  ii>  that  the  habits  of  the  Jacammrs  and  those  of  ttw 
Paff-hirdt  and  Hermit-Birds  are  similar,  although  the 
flight  of  the  latter  is  weaker.  '  The  Jacamars,'  he  san 
'  generally  sit  on  low  naked  branches  in  the  fbrest  paib^ 
from  whence  they  dart  upon  butterflies,  spearing  them  wit!^ 
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tbeir  Im^  bill:  tbetr  haunte.  indeed,  may  Arequeuay  be 
bnvD  by  the  ground  being  strewed  with  the  beautiful 
tings  of  tbeir  victims,  the  body  of  which  thoy  olono 
drtwir.' 

Mr.Swainson  farther  observes  that  in  aU  the  groups  of  this 
funil;  previously  noticed  the  bill  is  invariably  compressed  on 
ihesidcsiandgenerallyofconsideraljlebngth;  h\xt iuGaibula 
gnndii  a  change  from  this  structure  is  first  dii-covered,  and 
ae  see  a  bill  considerably  broad  and  depressed;  that  cha- 
raelff,  in  short,  which  is  in  unison  with  the  next  family, 
s,-eoniing  to  Mr.  Swainson's  arrangement,  viz.  the  Trogo- 
hida. 

Examine,  Galbula  paraduea;  StPoUow-tailed  King. 
fAer,  Edw.,  Ptaradise  Jaamar^  Lath. 

DampHon. — Size  of  a  lark;  colour  golden  ^een; 
ihni^  Deck,  and  lever  wing-eorerts  white ;  bead  viollmous 
Wown.  Bill  and  feet,  the  latter  of  wliioh  are  feathered  to 
ihe  toes,  black ;  two  intermefliate  tail-feathers  longest 

Loetditv,  Surinam. 

KlNGiS  COUNTY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
uf  Leinster,  in  Ireland,t>ounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
oTWest  Me^i,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Kildare,  on  the 
soath  by  Queen's  County  and  the  county  of  lipperary,  and 
00  the  west  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  fVom 
Ihe  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  From  the  boun- 
dary of  Kildare,  near  Edenderry,  on  the  east,  to  the  Shannon 
ti  Stunaon  Bridge,  on  the  west,  it  extends  32  Irish  or  41 
ilatutemUes;  and  from  the  houndary  of  Tipperaiy,  near 
Moneygsle,  on  the  sou^,  to  the  boundary  of  Weat  Heath, 
near  Qara,  on  the  north,  31  Irish  or  39^  statnte  miles. 
According  to  the  map  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usethl  Knowledge  it 
contsias  496,960  statute  acres,  or  714  square  statute  miles. 
The  area  has  elsewhere  been  estimated  at  628,166  statute 
utes,  of  which  394,369  are  cultivated  land,  133)349  are 
un(ira6uble,  chiefly  bog,  and  248  are  under  water.  The 
|»pulation  in  1831  was  144,225. 

The  outline  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  extending 
eait  and  west  from  Kildare  to  the  Shannon,  and  thence 
stretching  southward  between  that  river  and  the  range  of 
ihe  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains.  A  series  of  low  limestone 
hilts,  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  northern 
eitremity  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  range,  by  Geashil,  divides 
Ihe  Dortiiem  portion  of  the  oounty  into  two  districts  of 
oaequal  are*,  of  which  the  one  discharges  its  waters  east- 
vud  to  the  Barrow ;  and  the  other,  which  is  of  about  double 
the  extent  of  the  former,  westward  into  the  Shannon. 
Thitrai^e  of  eminences  termmates  in  the  north-eastern 
pirt  of  the  county,  in  the  conical  hill  of  Gn^faan,  which 
rises  500  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  forms 
the  most  prominent  object  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles 
in  diameter.  From  the  northern  and  eastern  declivities  of 
^rogban  Hill  the  STOund  slopes  towards  the  basin  of  the 
Bovne,  one  branch  of  which,  the  Yellow  River,  has  its 
'ource  in  the  small  lake  of  Loch  Rusbnel,  situated  in  a 
mnaa  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  hills. 

From  Croghan  and  the  Yellow  River  to  the  Boyne, 
vhicb  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  county, 
lepnatii^  it  from  the  barony  of  Carberry  in  Kildare,  is  a 
tract  of  well-cnltivaled  country,  containing  the  flourishing 
market-town  of  Edenderry,  an  antient  seat  of  the  Cooley 
w  Cowley  &mily,  who  settled  here  in  there^  of  Queen 
KUzabetb.  A  branch  fVom  the  Grand  Canal  is  carried  to 
tbetown,  which  is  situated  above  half  a  mile  north  from 
the  main  line.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  is  the  proprietor, 
and  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  construction  of  the 
nnal  and  to  the  erection  of  a  handsome  and  commodious 
market-house.  Sonth  from  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  district  included  between  the  heights  of  Geashil  and 
the  county  of  Kildare  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  peat- 
lio&  fwming  a  portion  of  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  This 
Incti  extending  about  twelve  miles  every  way,  is  divided 
into  two  principal  valleys  by  the  Philipstown  and  Cusbina 
n^en,  which,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  dis- 
^tgfi  themieltes,  through  the  Feagile  and  Little  Barrow 
n^rs,  into  the  Great  Banraw,  which  last  fennt  the  southern 
bouDdaiy  of  the  duttrict.  The  Philipstown  river,  which 
nnw  in  a  very  tortuous  course  between  undulating  banks 
vbich  are  generally  arable  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to 
>  mile  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  has  its  source  on  the 
«*lerti  side  of  the  bog  of  Ballycommon,  a  tract  of  peat-bog 
wwupjiug  the  summit  level  ai  the  cmtrid  n(Vtberu  district 
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of  the  county.  The  highest  part  of  the  bw  i«  flSfi  fcel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  waters  issuiiw  frmn  its 

eastern  and  western  borders  run  respectively  to  the  Barniv 
and  the  Shannon.    Between  the  Plulipstown  river  and  the 
Grand  Canal  are  included  the  detached  bogs  of  Cloncrane* 
Bsker,  and  Down,  covering,  with  the  bog  of  Ballycommon. 
a  totid  area  of  9499  statute  acres.  South  of  the  Philipstown 
river,  between  it  and  tlie  Cusliina,  tlie  bogs  of  Mount  Lucai>, 
Clonsast,  and  Bull>keane,  extend  over  1G,592  aci-es;  and 
the  bog  of  Portarlinglon  covers  a  tract  of  4916  ucres 
between  the  Cusbina  and  the  Barrow.     The  highest  ele- 
vation of  the  bogs  on  this  side  of  Ballycommon  is  about 
250  feet.  The  Barrow.at  its  Junction  with  the  Little  Barrow, 
where  it  receives  their  waters,  is  1 85  feet  above  ^e  level  of 
the  sea,  so  that  their  drainage  could  be  effected  with  un- 
uiubI  focility.   It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  hogs  on  this 
side  of  the  heights  of  Geashil,  comprising  a  total  of  33,656 
acres,  which  indiudes  some  smallor  tracts  not  speci6ed 
above,  could  be  drained  at  an  expense  of  about  50,000/. 
Each  of  the  rivers  above  mentioned  hbn  a  margin  of  arable 
land  varying  from  half  a  mile  to' two  ahd  three  miles  in 
breadth.   The  valley  of  the  Barrow,  which  consists  on  the 
King's  County  side  of  such  a  margin  interposed  between 
it  and  the  bog  of  Portarlington,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  occupied  by  the  demesnes  of  the  resi- 
dent gentry.   About  midway  between  the  point  where  it 
becomes  tbe.boundary  of  the  county  and  its  junction  with 
the  Little  Barrow  is  PortarUngton,  a  very  well-built  and 
respectably  inhabited  town,  paruy  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Barrow,  in  this  county,  hut  chiefly  in  Queen's 
County.  [Quebn's  County.]   The  Barrow  hoe  is  shallow 
and  comparatively  rapid,  having  a  fall  of  16  feet  from  Past- 
arlington  to  its  junction  with  the  Little  Barrow.  North- 
west flnm  Portarlington,  near  the  head  of  the  Cui^ina 
river,  is  the  small  town  of  Geashil.  formerly  a  seat  of  the 
O'Demps^s.  The  upland  tract,  on  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ated, is  said  to  have  oeen  one  of  the  first  places  cleared  of 
wood  by  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland,   Agriculture  is 
however  hut  little  advanced  in  the  .iinmedi^  vicinity  of 
the  town.   Between  Gea&hil  and  Crughan  Hill  the  high 
ground  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  flat  table-land,  on 
tne  summit-level  of  which,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  bi^  of 
Ballycommon,  is  Philipstown,  formerly  Dangin,  a  seat  of 
the  O'Connors,  and,  from  1667  to  IS'SS,  the  shire  towci 
of  the  connnr.  The  transfer  of  the  asaizes  to  the  neighhoui 
ing  town  oi  TuUammn  in  the  latter  year  has  reduced 
Philipstown,  which  was  never  a  jtlaee  of  much  impurtanee, 
to  the  condition  of  a  village.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit- 
level  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  surfbce-water  of  which  is  264 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  from  the  range  of  Geashil  the  country  slopes  to  the 
valley  of  the  Brosna,  which,  flowing  &om  Loch  Ennil  in 
West  Meatli,  travel^  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
county  in  a  direction  firom  north  of  east  to  south  of  we'st ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  Clodagh  and  Frankford  rivers  from 
the  district  between  Geashil  and  the  Shannon,  flows  into 
that  river  at  Shannon  Harbour.  Tlic  line  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  joins  the  Shannon  at  the  same  point,  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Brosna  after  its  junction  with 
the  Clodf^h.  The  latter  river  rises  in  Loch  Annagh,  a 
pool  of  marsh  watw  on 'the  confines  of  Queen's  County, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  about  4OO0  acres  of  bog  lying 
between  Geashil  and  Xullamore.  Tullamorc,  the  assize 
town  of  the  county,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  thu 
Grand  Canal,  on  a  stream  running  into  theClodagh.  [TuL- 
LAUORE.]  Tlie  demesne  of  Lord  Charleville,  comprising 
1500  acres,  extends  from  the  we^itern  outskirts  of  the  town 
to  the  junction  of  the  TuUamore  and  Clodugh  rivers,  tlie 
latter  of  which  forms  several  beautifhl  cascades  in  its  descent 
through  a  wooded  glon  in  the  demesne.  The  mansion  is 
in  the  baronial  style,  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  extent 
of  the  grounds,  and  is  by  much  the  finest  residence  in  this 
part  of  Ireland.  Higher  up,  on  the  Clodagh  at  Clouad,  is 
a  considerable  tract  of  vood,  which,  with  the  extensive 
plantations  of  Charleville  Forest  and  the  cultivated  tiact 
round  Tullaraore,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bwgy 
districts  on  eadi  side.  The  bogs  on  the  western  side  of  Tut" 
lamor(.  lying  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
occupy  an  area  of  11,58S  acres.  Iliey  are  disposed  in  throe 
principal  tracts,  separated  from  one  anotlier  by  low  hills  of- 
liraeslone  gravel,  and  bouixkd  on  the  south  by  the  hill  of 
Cloghao,  which  separates  the  bom  immediately  borderiniE 
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Hitlory  and  Antiquiiii's. — Although  not  refluretl  loahire- 
CTound  ns  one  county  until  the  time  of  Mary,  King's 
County  was  partially  included  in  other  shires  at  a  very 
early  porio<l.  It  appeara  tttm.  sundry  Pipe  Rolls  of  the 
reu^i  of  Edward  III.  that  the  portion  which  at  preseni 
borders  on  West  Meath  was  in  those  days  acoountea  a  part 
of  the  shire  of  Meath,  and  as  such  was  charged  with  royal 
fiervice.  The  manor  of  Geashil,  now  formiiie  the  central 
district  of  the  county,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in 
like  manner  accounted  a  part  of  Kildare,  being  an  antient 
inheritance  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Offaly  also,  a  part  ofwhich 
low  lies  within  the  bounds  of  King's  County,  was  included 
in  Kildare  from  tho  first  division  of  Leinster  into  counties. 
But  the  western  and  south-western  portions  of  the  county, 
including  Ely  O'Carrol  [Bibr]  and  MacCoghlan's  County, 
although  stated  to  have  formed  part  of  Offaly,  and  conse- 
quently to  have  been  included  in  the  first  limits  of  the 
county  of  Kildare,  do  not  appear  to  haro  beon  reduced  for 
practical  purposes  to  the  authority  of  English  lav  until  the 
year  1557,  when  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the 
whole  into  one  county  under  its  present  name.  Before  that 
period  it  was  generally  designated  Western  Olenmalery,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Eastern  Glenmalery.  the  present  Queen's 
Coun^.  [Qubbn's  Couirry.]  The  fort  of  Dan^in,  an  old 
seat  of  the  O'Connors,  the  chief  family  of  Offaly,  was  at 
the  same  time  made  the  shire  town,  and  called  Philips- 
town,  in  compliment  to  the  king  consort.  The  native 
chieftains  for  a  length  of  timo  struggled  against  the  new 
settlement,  until  A.D.  1600,  when  (heLonl  Deputy  Mounljoy, 
having  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Sir  Oliver  Lambert, 
succeeded,  after  a  deplorable  destniction  of  lifb  and  pro- 
perty, in  Anally  reducing  them.  An  account  of  the  military 
operations  of  which  this  county  was  the  theatre,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  ensuing  wars,  is  given  under 
the  heads  of  the  chief  towns.  [Biftft ;  Tullamork.]  The 
forfeitures  consequent  on  that  rebellion  and  on  the  subse- 
quent war  of  the  Revolution  were  veiy  extensive.  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  number  of  acres  of  profitable  land  con- 
fiscated wan  30,459,  of  a  total  value  at  that  time  of  89,321/. 
Hf.  The  femilies  of  Coghlan,  Geoghegati,  Carrol,  and 
Grace  were  the  most  considerable  among  those  attainted. 

The  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  of  Clonmacnoiso,  situ- 
Ated  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in  tho  north-western 
part  of  this  county,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups 
of  ecclesiastical  remains  to  be  met  with  in  the  island.  The 
buildings  are  of  various  dates,  fhrni.  probably,  tho  seventh 
century  to  the  twelfth.  St  Kteran  of  Clonard  foundefl  the 
abbey  A.D.  34B.  It  was  subsequently,  but  at  an  uncertain 
date,  riused  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral  church,  and  so  con- 
tinued til!  A.D.  1568,  when  the  see  of  Clonmacnoise  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  Surrounding  the  abbey  is  the 
antient  burying-ground,  containing  about  two  Irish  acres, 
and  occupied  with  the  sites  and  ruins  of  various  religious 
houses.  The  wliole  is  enclosed  with  a  wall,  at  two  of  the 
ingles  of  which  are  antient  round  towers,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  O'Rourk  and  MaeCarthy  respectively.  The 
buildings  within  the  precincts  are  chiefly  chapels,  erected 
over  family  burying-places  by  tho  various  Irish  kings  and 
chieftains,  who, '  although  at  perpetual  war  in  their  lives, 
were  contented  to  lie  here  peaceably  in  death.'  They  are : — 
Temple-Righ,  built  by  0*Melaughlhi,  king  of  Meath; 
Temple-Cionnor,  built  by  O'ConntHr  Dunn :  Temple-Mac- 
Dermot,  founded  by  MacDermot,  prince  of  Coolavin ;  and 
two  others,  founded  by  CKelly  and  MaoOarthy  More, 
ne  place  was  fbr  many  centuries  the  lona  of  Ireland,  and 
still  continues  to  exhibit  more  nmnerons  remuns  of  antient 
monuments  than  any  other  cemetery  in  the  country.  Two 
monumental  crosses,  richly  carved,  stand  near  the  western 
door  of  the  Tenaple-MacDenoot.  One  of  these,  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  is  formed  of  a  ungle  stone.  There  are  the 
remains  of  several  other  religious  houses  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  entire  group  occupies  a  gently  swelling  bank, 
rising  from  the  Shannon  about  midway  between  Shannon 
Harbour  and  Athlone.  The  place  is  shut  in  on  the  north 
and  east  by  a  vast  tract  of  bog,  and  has  a  peculiarly  lovely 
and  picturesque  appearance.  Twenty-eight  other  religious 
houses  are  enumerated  in  this  county,  of  which  the  chief 
irere Birr ;  DorroWt  founded  a.d.  550 ;  Gallen  on  the 
Brosna,  fbundod  in  the  fifth  century ;  Monastereoras,  near 
Edenderry.  founded  by  John  Bermingham,  earl  of  Louth, 
lU  the  year  1 325  ;  and  Seirkeiran,  near  Biir.  founded 
A  D  402.  by  Sl  Kuran  the  Elder,  and  fix  sonw  time  a 


cathedral  church.  There  are  numerous  remains  of  feudal 
castles,  chiefly  of  the  Elisabothan  nra.  Leap  Castle, 
situated  on  a  declivity  of  Blieve  Bloom,  in  a  strong  and  com- 
manding position,  is  still  inhabited ;  lo  also  are  Cloghan 
Castle  ana  the  castle  of  Birr.  There  are  no  very  remark- 
able monuments  of  the  cartiersra. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. The  sum  levied  in  the  year  1835  was  21,060/. 
19«.  Sd.,  of  ^hich  4739/.  \At.Ad.  was  for  public  works, 
roads,  Sec.;   11,179/.  6(/.  was  for  public  buildingii, 

charities,  &c. :  and  5141/.  85.  lOdL  for  police  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

King^s  County  embraces  a  portion  of  each  of  the  four 
archiepiscopal  provinces,  extending  into  the  dioceses  of 
Clonfert,  Ossory,  Killaloe,  Meath.  and  Kildare,  under  which 
the  educational  statistics  of  the  county  are  included. 

{Statittical  Survey  of  King^r  County,  Dublin,  ISOl; 
Tyantaciitms  the  GerJ^cat  Sneiety,  vol.  v. ;  Brewer's 
Beautiet  Ireland;  Parliamentary  ReporU  and  Pit- 
pen.) 

KING'S  EVIL.  [ScRoroiA.] 
KING'S  LYNN.  [Lynn.] 

KING'S  YELLOW,  the  name  given  to  orpiment,  or 
the  yellow  sutphuret  of  arsenic,  when  used  as  a  pigment. 
[Arsenic] 

KINGS,  THE  BOOKS  OF,  the  name  of  two  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  originally  formed  only  one  book 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  are  entitled  ^^bo,  ibat  is, '  kings.* 
In  tho  Septu^int  tbcr  are  divided  into  two  books,  and  are 
entitled  *  the  thinl  ana  fourth  books  of  reigns*  or  kingdoms 
0ainkuuv  rpiVij  eat  TtTapTij) ;  since  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Samuel  are  called  in  this  translation  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Kings. 

Tbcae  books  contain  an  account  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Solomon  (1  Kingt^  t>-xi.);  an 
account  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  underliis  successor 
Rehoboam,  and  the  histor)'  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israrl 
and  Judah.  to  tbe  conquest  of  the  former  by  the  Assyrian*) 
under  Shalmaneser  (]  Kings,  xii. — 2  Kings,  xvil.);  and  tbe 
separate  history  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  till 
they  were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  tbe  reign  of  Jehoiachin.  (2  Kings,  xviii.-xxv.) 

These  books,  in  common  witb  the  books  of  Chronicles  and 
many  others  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  generally  ascribeil 
to  Ezra ;  but  neither  the  author  nor  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written  can  be  determined  wirh  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  is  evident  ftom  many  passages,  and  especially 
from  the  last  chapter  of  these  books,  that  a  portion  of  them 
must  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity ;  but  there  are  also  other  passages  which  must  have 
been  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  while  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  still  standing. 
(1  Kings,  \iiL  8;  ix.  13,  21 ;  x.  IS;  xiL  19;  2  KingM,  nil 
22 ;  X.  27 ;  xiv.  7 ;  xvii.  23,  .14>  41.)  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  these  books  are  only  a  collection  of  different 
documents  written  by  persons  present  at  the  events  nar- 
ratcdt  and  that  the  compQer  only  wrote  such  jmrtjons  as 
were  necessary  to  connect  the  different  documents,  and  to 
form  one  continuous  :tarrative. 

There  are  many  gieat  discrepancies  between  these  books 
and  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  ara  mentioned  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Chroniclbs. 

(Tbe  Introductiont  of  Eichbom,  Jahn,  Do  Wette, 
tholdt,  Augusti,  and  Home ;  Rosenmiiller's  SchoUa.'i 

KINGSCLERE,  a  village  in  Hampshire,  remarkable  fo» 
the  exhibition  of  ibe  green  sand  fiarmation  in  the  midst  of 
the  elevated  chalk  downs,  on  the  line  of  an  uiticlinal  axis 
passing  east  and  west  The  anticlinal  axis  passes  through 
the  middle  of  a  vall^  (hence  called  a  'valley  of  elevation') 
in  which  tbe  green  sand  appears ;  and  it  might  seem  on  a 
first  view  that  the  discontinuity  of  the  chalk  was  simply 
owing  to  elevation  and  flracture,  nut  by  considering  the  areas 
and  slopes  of  the  strata,  in  plans  and  sections  on  a  true  scale, 
it  will  immediately  appear  that  a  considerable  mass  of  chalk 
must  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  '  valley  of  elevation'  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Buckland.  {Geol.  Trans„  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.1 
Mr.  Lyell  bas  contemplated  it  in  connexion  with  the  mon 
extensive  denudation  of  the  Weald  of.  Kent  and  Sumex 
(Prineipiee  of  Qeoi.,  book  iv.,  eh.  xxii.) 

KINGSTON.  [Jahaica.] 

KINGSTON-ON-HULL.  [Hnu.]  . 
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DNGS'rON-ON-THAMBS.  [Sitrret.} 

nNIC  ACID.  0.  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  sometimes 
{slkd  cincbonic  acid,  which  was  discovered  in  1790  by 
Hoffman  in  cinchona  bark,  in  which  it  exists  in  combina- 
tioa  with  the  vegetable  alkalis  cinchonia  and  quina,  and 
ilsc  with  lime,  fbnning  the  kinates  of  these  bases.  When 
an  infusion  of  bark  is  evaporated  till  an  extract  is  left,  and 
that  is  treated  with  alcohol,  a  viscid  substauoe  remains, 
containing  kinateof  lime  mixed  with  mucilaginous  matters; 
if  this  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  tbe  solution  be  suffered  to 
erapcHate  gradually,  crystals  of  kinate  of  lime  are  formed  in 
rhombic  prisma ;  when  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
Ireaied  with  oxalic  acid,  oxalate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
the  kinic  acid  remains  in  solution ;  by  evaporation  in  a 
varm  atmosphere  this  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

Kinic  acid  has  a  very  sour,  hut  when  pure  not  a  bitter 
tsstej  it  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly;  is  uualtorable  in 
tbe  air,  dissolves  in  2i  times  its  weight  of  water  at  dti°,  and 
is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  in  a  retort  it 
readily  fuses,  boils  up,  decomposes,  blackens,  and  yields  an 
empyreumattc  oil,  with  pungent  vapours  of  pyrckinic  acid, 
one  portion  of  which  condenses  into  a  liquid,  and  another 
crystallizes.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  kinic  acid  first  green, 
and  then  carbonizes  it ;  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion 
or  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  acid  resembling  the 
pyrokinic  acid,  which  may  bo  sublimed :  but  a  lai^e  quan- 
lity  of  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Ijebig  anhydrous  kinic  acid 
ronsutts  ct — 

Nine  equiralents of  hydn^en  9  or  5*26 
Fifteen     „  carbon  90         5i '  63 

Nine        „  oxygen  72         42  •  1 1 

Equivalent      171  100* 

Tbe  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water. 

The  natural  kinates,  except  tliat  of  lime  already  de- 
scribed, are  only  obtained  by  complicated  processes  from  the 
bark ;  but  by  artificial  means  they  are  readily  procured, 
either  by  saturating  tbe  acid  with  the  bases,  or  by  the  double 
dectHnposition  of  kinate  ofbarytes  and  the  sulphates  of  such 
bases  as  form  soluble  sulphates.  We  shall  describe  only  a 
hw  kinates,  and  chiefly  those  which  exist  in  the  cindiona, 
and  first  we  shall  notice  the  most  important  of  them, 

Kinate  of  Quina. — The  natural  salt  crystallizes  with  dif- 
ficulty,on  account  of  the  admixture  of  yellow  colouring  and 
other  matters,  and  these  have  prevented  the  determination 
of  its  crystalline  fiMrm.  This  salt  is  very  bitter,  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  but  slightly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*837.  It  is 
deeompoMblfl  by  heat,  without  residue.  By  evaporation  the 
solution  is  reduced  to  a  viscid  paste,  which  when  moistened 
and  exposed  to  tbe  air  exhibits  rudiments  of  crystallization. 
It  is,  like  other  salts  of  quina,  decomposed  by  the  alkalis 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  which  precipitate  the  quina. 
Kinate  of  quina  may  be  formed  artificially  by  dissolving 
quina  recently  precipitated  from  the  sulphate  in  a  solution 
of  kinic  acid,  with  a  gentle  heat.  By  exposure  to.the  air. 
the  liquid  becomes  a  mammellated  mass,  containing  fmall 
brilliant  rhombic  crystals  of  kinate  of  quina 

This  salt  is  a  dikinate.  composed  of — 


One  equivalent  of  kinie  acid 
Two  equivalents  of  quina 


171 
324 

495 


Equivalent 

Kinate  qf  CtiicAoRa.~The  natural  compound  very  much 
resembles  that  of  quina ;  the  artificial  salt  yields  crystals  by 
eiposure  to  the  air,  which  are  like,  but  are  more  distinct 
than  those  of  the  kinate  of  quina  obtained  in  the  same 
^'sy.  This  salt  is  bitter,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-837. 

This  is  a  dikinate  also,  consistiug  of— 

One  equivalent  of  kinic  ateid  .  .  171 
Two  equivalents  of  cinchona        .  304 

Equivalent  475 

Kina/e  qf  £tettf.— This  salt  ciystallises  in  riiomboidil  «nd 
■lusgonal  plates;  it  has  but  little.taste;  it  is  soluble  in  six 
tinm  its  weight  .of  srater  fi  60°,  and  much  more  so  in  boil* 
■Bgimter. .  }t.i«  jnuluHe  in  alccfaol.  It  is  decoippOMd  by 


oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates.   According  to  Berzelius,  a  small  quantity  oi 
kinate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  from  the  alburnum  of  the 
fir-tree. 
This  salt  is  composed  of~ 

One  equivalent  of  kinic  acid  .  171 
One  equivalent  of  lime  .  28 
Ten  equivalents  of  water     .       .  90 

Equivalent  289 

The  properties  of  the  artificial  kinates  are  thns,  with 
slight  alterations,  given  by  13erzelius.  Kinate  qf  potash, 
bitter  and  deliquescent  Kinate  qf  soda  crystallizes  in 
hexahedral  prisms ;  it  appears  to  contain  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  does  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Kinate 
qf  ammonia,  deliquescent.  By  evaporation  a  portion  of  its 
acid  is  set  fcee.  Ktnate  qf  barytet  crystallizes  in  dodeca- 
hedrons with  triangular  faces;  becomes  opaoue  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  but  sligntly  in  alcohol 
of  0'830.  Kinate  magnesia,  very  soluble,  and  forms 
crystalline  excrescences  similar  to  cauliflowers.  Kinate 
manganese  crystallizes  in  rose-coloured  lamellar  crystals. 
Kinate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  laminm,  or  in  cauliflower-like 
aggregations.  Kinate  of  nickel,  a  green  gummy  mass,  very 
soluble  in  water.  Perkinate  qf  iron,  a  reddish-yellow 
gummy  mass,  solublo  in  water.  Kinate  qf  lead  CTy%ta\Wzet 
in  slender  needles,  which  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Subkinate  of  lead,  a  white 
powder  insoluble  in  water.  Kinate  qf  copper  crystallizes 
in  green  needles,  or  rhombic  laminss ;  the  surikce  becomes 
white  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Perkinate  of  mercury,  a 
colourless  salt  which  does  not  crystallize.  Kinate  qf  stiver 
forms  mammc^lated  crvstals,  which  readily  blacken  in  the 

light. 

KINKAJOU.  [Parro.J 

KINO,  an  astringent  substance,  tbe  concrete  juice  of 
one  or  more  plants.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting 
the  plants  which  produce  the  best  kino,  and  several  veW 
inferior  sorts  exist  in  commerce,  tlje  origin  of  which  is 
likewise  far  from  being  ascertained.  It  is  generally  stated 
that  the  best  African  kino  is  obtained  from  a  tree,  native  of 
Gambia,  called  Pterocarpus  erinaceus  (Linn.),  P.  Senega- 
lensis  (Hooker)-  But  it  is  confidently  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Pereira  that  the  substance  commonly  regarded  as  African 
kino  is  the  juice  of  the  Nauelea  (Unearia)  Gambeer,  a  kind 
of  catechu,  with  which  it  agrees  in  every  respect.  The 
East  Indian  kino  is  alleged  to  be  obtained  from  the  Bulea 
frondosa  (Roxh.),  and  differs  considerably  from  the  so- 
called  African  kind.  In  New  Holland  a  sort  of  kino  is 
procured  fVom  the  Eucalyptus  resinifera  (White),  which 
finds  its' way  to  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  used  as  a  cotton- 
dye,  as  indeed  the  other  kinds  are  also,  giving  to  cotton  the 
yellowish-brown  colour  known  as  nankeen;  the  colour 
varies  with  the  different  so|t  of  kino  used. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  juice  of  the  Coccoloba  uvifem  is 
called  American  kino,  or  American  extract  of  rhatany,  or 
false  rhatany  extract.  These  different  extracts  differ  in  their 
chemical  habitudes  with  re-agents,  but  i  hey  all  afrjee  in 
possessing  a  strong  astrin^nt  power.  Kino  most  com- 
monly occurs  in  grains  ofauiining  aspect  and  riehraby-red 
colour;  they -are  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  nearly 
entirely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Vauquelin  ana- 
lyzed that  swt  which  is  termed  African,  and  found  it  to 
consist  of  75  per  cent,  of  tannin,  24  of  red  mucilage,  and  1 
of  woody  fibre. 

In  a  paper  lately  reul  befbre  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Dr.  Royle  has  adduced  satisfketory  evidence  to  prove  that 
some  of  the  Kino  of  commerce  is  no  doubt  produced  br 
Butea  frondosa,  which  is  common  as  a  tree  or  shrub  in 
every  part  of  India.  On  comparing  together  specimens 
of  the  astringent  gum.  of  this  plant,  contained  in  his  col- 
lection, with  some  brought  from  North-western  India  by 
Mr.  Beckett,  and  both  these  with  some  sent  from  Bom 
bay  as  the  Kino  of  the  Butea  flrondosa,  they  were  all  three 
found  to  be  identically  the  same  kind  of  gum ;  hut  Mr. 
Beckett's,  from  biinR'.tbe  freshest  specimen,  was  the  most 
highly  coloured.'  Tnese  were  all  pioreover  fijund  to  cop- 
respond,  efiffeiuially  the.specimensfinnnBam]Myy  with  some 
astringent  gum  foimd  b^  KTr.'PireinL  ip.ena  of  the  old 
dntggisQi*  slum  of 'this  .^ity,  udder  .Um.guu^  of  Oummi 
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'  rubrum  aslHngens,  which  •wa&  the  name  by  ^hich  Kino 
was .  knofru.  It  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  "Fo- 
tlinrgilL  as  Gunimi  astringent  Gambieme,  and  iios  been 
alwuvs  eonsiderod  to  be  a  product  of  the  west  coast  of 

.'Afiica,  and  the  tree  yieldini;  it  to  be  Pterocarpus  erina- 
ceus.  It  in  remarkable  that  the  Sanscrit  name  of  Butea 
fi-ondosa  is  kiTjsuka.  FroraitsgumbemKlabelledbyadrus- 

,  t^ist  as  Gummi  nibrura  astringens,  it  is  evident  it  must  have- 
.been  among  the  earliest  substitutes  for  tbc  African  kind, 
of  which  so  little  has  ever  been  imported  into  this  country. 
Analyzed  by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  junr.,  the  Butea  kino  was  found 
to  contain  between  CO  and  70  per  cent,  of  tannin  with  gum. 

,  Itis  curious  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  remarks  of  the  gum  of  the 

,  Butea/roadosa,  \hat  it  is  so  like  tliat  of  his /5ffrocarp£4j 

' .' tnqfsupiian  that  one  dcscTiption  miffht  suffice  for  both,  with 
re--ipcc[  as  well  to  appearance '  as  R  'the  action  of  chemical 

"ro-acents. 

KINOSTERNON.  TTomoises.] 
.  'KINR0S13.  the  capital  of  the  county.,  is  'situated  on  th|e 

■  wd.sicni  bank  of  Loch  Loyen.  in  56*  15'N-lat.  and  3* 
,\V.  long.,  and  is  distant  19  miles' tiorth-north-weat  from 

'  Edinburgh. 

'  The  lower  part  of  the  town  has  a  mean  appearance,  but 
as  it  rises  to  the  north  it  hns  a  cheerful  look,  and  many 
handsome  houses  arc  built  tlicre,  together  with  two  cxcef- 
lent  inns,  efjually  remarkable  for  gooil  accommodation  and 
;^)od  keeping.  ; 
The  church,  which  is  new,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  is  ip 
.  the  presbytery  of  Duufermlme  and  synod  of  Fife.  ,  Therte 
ftre  four  annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  for  the 
aale  and  purchase  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  manu&tf- 
,  ture  of  the  town  now  consists  in  the  weaving  of  coarse 
"linen  and  cotton,  although  it  was  once  famed      ttie  manii- 
facture  of  cutlery.  The  school  b  said  to  be  vcO  conducted- 
The  master  receives  an  annual  salarv  of  300  marks,  with 
the  use  of  a  house  and  adjoining  land.   The  population  of 
(he  town  and  parish  of  Kinross  in  ltJ3I  was  291 7.  . 

KIN  ROSS- SHIRE,  a  small  inland  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  Fifeshire,  and  on  the 
wesi  and  north  by  the  county  of  Perth,  lying  between  56° 
'6'  and  56°  17'  N.  laL,  and  between  3"  15'  and  3°  35'  W. 
long.    Its  greatest  lenf^th  from  Fossaway  Church  on  the 
went  to  Auchmore  Bridge  on  the  cast  is  1 1  miles,  and  its 
'  greatest  width  from  Damheadon  the  north  to  Kelty  Bridgte 
on  the  south,  is  10  miles.    The  area  of  the  county  is  70 
'.  square  miles,  or  dO.SGO  acres,  of  which  4149  are  takes. ,  Its 
'  western  homiilary  is  in  the  Cleish  nr.d  Ochil.  hills  -,  thb 
norihflrn  buundarv  is  iii  the  Ochil  and  Lomond  hills ;  and 
the  eastern  houu^ary  runs  portly  along  the  summit  of'tltb 
hill  ofBeunarty  and  partly  along  the  Hat  ground  to  6.  pcunt 
on' Kelty  Bm'n,  a  little  below  Blair-Adam  bridge,  which 
stream,  deriving'its  source  in  the  Cleish  hills,  forms  the 
•vuthei  n  houn^ry.  j 
Tlie  boundaries  of  the  county  are  chiefly  hilly,  .hnV  there 
is  a  level  opening  from  the  south  at  Kelty  Bridge,  and  at  Blaitl- 
Adam  bridge  an  opening  to  the  south-east,  through  whicji 
]  the  great  north  road  passes.,  "  There  is  a  similar  level  open- 
i'ng  to  the  west  towards  Stirling,  at  the  Crook  of  Devon; 
"  and  a  third  level  to  the  narlh-eaat  between  the  Ochil  an^ 
'  T^tomond  hills,  leading  towards  Cupar  in  Fife.   There  is,  in 
addition  to  these  vaUeys,  a  narrow  passj|se  on  the  eas^ 
tfai-ough  which  the  river  Lercn  flows  firomXoch  I^^ven. 

The  borders  of  the  county  are  hilly,  but  the  interior, 
comprising  about  one-half  ofthc  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
plain^ightlyvartedbygentleundulations.  The soiUs various, 
'.  chiclly  inclining  to  gravel.   To  the  north  and  west  of  Loch 
I^ven  it  is  clayey^  sandy,  and  tolerably  fertile,  and,  accord^ 
,.ingto  Sinclair, producesrichandearly crops, hut  in  the  more 
elevated  parts  it  consistsof  moor  and  moss,  though  even  here 
it  forms  excellent  pastures.    Tho  climate,  thongh  cold  aiid 
.  wet,  owing  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  lattd,  has  b^n 
wonderfully  improved  by  an  extensive  system  of  drainagct 
Upon  the  whole  the  air  is  considered  healthy,  and  the  people 
'  are  vigorous,  and  subject  to  few  distemper!).    The  frost  setf 
-  in  sooner  and  continues  longer  than  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
^  try  to  tho  louth,  but  notvitostanding  these  disodvuitaget 
agriculture  has  of  hite  yeus  been  greatly  improved,  so  tnat 
the  seed-rtime  and  harrest  are  seldom  behind  those  of  iixt 
.  ceighbourin? districts.  Enclosuree  of  hedges  aDdstonewalU 
"  ore  greatly  upon  tbe  increase,  and  it  is  said  that  the.  en- 
^  closed  lands  may  usually  be  let  from  year  tp^e^r  for  pasture 
ftf  a  rent  dqual  to  that  for  tillage  upon  a'  leaie'  of  mneteeQ 


years.  The  average  rent  of  laud  in  ISIO  was  9«.  10rf.,Mi 
acre,  and  has  uo  doubt  increased  considerably  since  tjuit 
time,  as  tho  ftrms  are  mostly  occupied  hy  resident  owixcn 
who  are  feuors  of  die  estate  of  Kinross.  Oats  ore  the  prin- 
cipal grain  cultivated.  The  district  is  peculiarly  well  suited 
for  tiunip  husbandry  and  rearing  sheep  stock,  which  has 
been  lately  much  attended  to.  The' plantations  upon  the 
estate  of  Blatr-Adam  arc  particularly  deserving  of  meiii^n. 
They  were  begun  in  1733,  and  at  tLie  present  time  coyer 
upwards  of  1300  acres,  consisting  of  the  oak,  ash,  larph. 
elm,  and  beech.  Tho  Scotch  fir  does  not  grow  weU  in.  ex- 
posed ifiLuations,  hut  the  spruce  and  silver  fir  grow  \igoroiisly 
throughout  the  estate.  .  ^ 

There  is  some  coal  on  tlw  south,  wlierc  the  county  jams 
the  borders  of  Fifeshire.  There  are  fieestono  quan^es 
of  good  quality  in  that  quarter,  and  to  the  north  of  JCinmia 
red  freestone  is  the  geoli^ical  formation  of  the  district. 
The  higher  hills  are  whiusUme  or  basalL 

This  .county  contiuns  several  fresh-water  lakes,  zomi;^  of 
which  are  well  slocked  with  pike,  and  tbc  rest  with  perch, 
eel,  and  other  fish.  Of  these  lakes  the  principal  is  X^-h 
Lcven.  which,  although  inferior  in  magnitude  .and  |nc- 
turcsque  beauty  to  LocH  Lomond,  is  still  a  noble  pte^  of 
watcr^  covering  a  surface  of  near  3300  acres.-  Its  height 
above  the  level,  of  the  sea  is  about  300  feet.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  from  80  to  90  feet.  It  contains  four  is1and&.ihe 
tartest  of  which  is  called  the  Inch.  The  lake  abounos  in 
fish, ,  particularly  trouts.  pikes,  perches,  and  eels.  The 
trouts  of  Loch  Leven  are  considered  a  groat  delicacy, -and 
are  regularly  sent  to  the  Edinbnfgli  markcL  The  quan- 
tity of  watCK  poured  iuto  the  lake  by  the  diffiircnt  feieilers, 
and  drawn  out  hy  evaporation,  issul^ect  to  great  variation ; 
and  the  surface  of  th«  lake  is  in  consequence  elovaied 
atid  dniressed  to  the  extent  of  two  leet  and  a  lulf.  The 
level,  of  this  l^ke  has  been.lately  reduced  by  a  canal  made 
fur  that  purpose^  hut  the  undertaking  is  said  to  have  hitherto 
proved  unprofitable. 

Upoua  small  island  at  the  novth-westeud  of  Loch  Leven 
aic  the  niius  of  iho  caslle  of  I-och  Leven,  a  fortress  of 
great  antiquity,  which  was  cnce  the  {property  of  the  Doug- 
lasses of  LoeJi  I^\on,  and  is  noted  as  the  prison  wherom 
Queen  Mary  was  confined,  aiid  from  which  she  made, her 
escape,  in  1568..  llie  anlicnt  monaateiy  of  Portmoaly,.  on 
the  nortli  side  gf  tlic  lAsven,  near  the  take,  is  said  t^  liavc 
been  built  by  a  P'clish  king,  and  to  have  h^cn  tlie  ^-st 
place,in  fiicotland  given  to  tjie  Culdpes  fifter  the  cqnv«x)u,un 
of  th^  Ficts  to  Christianity.  On  the  Inch  in .  L?ch  Ley^n, 
auUcntly,  called  St.. Serf  s  Isle,  ore  the  retnains.  of  aa  ^.i^ld 
priory  built  by  Achaiu.-i,  king  of  the  Scots,  *  in  honorem  et 
ade:loriam  Dei  omhipoteus  et  Sancti  Scrvani.' 
'  The  chief  streams  are  the  Garny,  and  South  and,  ^prtfa 
Qunch.  The  first  rises  amotig  the  Cbi'<4j  Hills ;  ihe.two 
latter  ha  vo  their  source  amongthc.QcUil  M.ountafUSt  fpd-^atl 
lliref  fall  intd  Loch  Levenp  ^he  waleis  whicli,  Jloi*.  lj;fm 
Lota  Leven  form,  .the  iiv*;r  Leve.n,  which,  ^afier.awmt^of 
about  I|4  iniles,  passing  through  %  nartpi'  Fifoidur^  .^dls 
into  tlie  Frilh.  oj  Forth  at  Largo  Bay.  This  riTCr  gives 
moitou  to  about  fifty  mills. 

The  county  isi  well  proyided  with  roads.,  which  ate  kopt 
in  good  rupair,and  is  intersected  fram  south  to  noi-th  1^  tbe 
great  qqrtli  road,  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  tho 
exertions  of  the  venerable  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,  of  the 
Jury  Court.^  There  is  ono  large  distiliery,.  and  cgttan^  is 
woven  at  Kuiross  and  Klilnathort,  chiefly  for  the  Glasgow 
market. 

The  population  of  the  cfjunty  in  I&31  was  90/2.,  A 
considerable  increase  had  taken  place,  in  the. population 
of  several  of  the  parislies  ^urmg  the  preceding  ten  yftsrs. 
which  was  attributed  to  tlie  number  qf  labourer^  who.had 
been  emploj'ed  during  that  period  in  ditoliing.and  hfinffing 
the  waste  lands  into  cultivation.  The  apnual  valu«t  of-  rpal 
propertyin  1815  was  25,805/.  Kinross-shire  unites  with  the 
county  of  Clackmannan  and  certain  parishes  in  the  southern 
part  of  Perthshire  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament- 

(Rev,  David  Ure's  View  qf  the  Agriadtwe  (ff  Kinrui^- 
s/tire;  MacCulloch's.  iSfaiiW//caj  dccount  iff  the  BrUifih 
Bnaire;  Beojttietqf  Scoiiandi  Piipuiation  BeU/rtu, 

KIN  SALE,  a  s^s^port  town  and  borouxli.  in  tl)e  barony 
of  Kinsale  and  countyof  Cork,  on  the  south  cpsstof  Ircdand, 
situated  on  thf  river  Bandon,  .about  four  miles  &oQS  Uie  sea. 
and  about  178  Enjflish,  miles  Irixu  DuhliQ.,:  l^^,borougb 
and  liberties constttuteaharony.  The  river  formsa  safe  and 
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WBiDodious  haJTbour  for  ve&BeI:i  of  cotuidentble  buftben, 
vU8[  can  come  cloeo  up  lo  tti'c  town,  in  which  respect  it 
batman  adTontage  over  thu  city  of  C.i"k,  fiom  vhicn  'it  is 
ilutanc  about  12  miles.  Owing  to  ihe  windings  of  th^ 
mar.  the  harbour  ift  completely  Taud-Ioc&ed,  and  the  towd 
is  S^bncled  by  Fort  Charles,  which  stands  opposite  to  jt, 
mi  about  a  uito  lower  down  the  rivor.  The  town  is  com- 
posed of  one  principal  street  by  the  river  side,  and  several 
niirow  lanes  ascending  a  steep  hill  in  the  rear,  bciidoa 
some  blocks  nf  S-iUdings  at  tlie  head  of  the  harbour.  At 
ihe  census  of  Ifsz^  there  were  967  houses,  inhnbiiod  hy 
families,  comprising  7312  individuals,  of  whom  3148 
Tere  males  and  4164  were  females.  The  population  of 
the  whole  barony  was  13,997.  Of  the  malea  20  years 
old'  and  upwards,  1562'  in  number.  22  were  engaged  in 
Bgricnltaral  pursuits.  547  were  employed  in  retaif  trails  or 
hutlicrafV,  153  were  capitalists  bonkers,  prorcssional  and 
other  educated  men;  680  wero  laocnirers  employed  in  labour 
not  agricultu^;  and  72  were  mala  ser\'ante.:  the  occupa- 
lioos  of  the  rcnudning  are  not  given,  li^ro  were  be- 
aides  37  male  servants  under  St)  years  of  age,  and  413 
female  servants. 

iCinssle  (in  Iri^h  cean-taili  or  *tho  head  of  the  sea*) 
early  became  a  place  of  importance  to  the  English  settlers. 
John  de  Oourcy,  inheriting  the  surrounding  tract  of  coun- 
try by  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  Cc^an,  built  a 
castle  on  the.  promontory  called  the.  Old  Head  of  Kiosale,  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Bandon  rivor,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
This  probably  led  to  the  commencement  of  a  town  farther 
up  the  river,  where  a  Jaiid-lcicked  and  capacious  creek 
oiTercd  the  advantages  of  a  secure '  roadstead  Ibr  ships  of 
any  burthen.  A  charter  of  incbrporatiou  was  granted  to 
ifae  inhabitants  a-Q-  1333,  ahd  various  grants  .of  customs, 
itcare  subsequently  on  record.  The  place  lias  been  the 
M«ne  of  numerous  engagements,  botli  by  sea  and  land. 
Here  Do  CouTcy  defeated  MatCarthy  More  \uth  great 
filiughter  of  the.frish.  In  jaftO  a  battle  was  fought  ill  the 
harbour  between  the, English  fleet  and  the  combined  llL>ets 
of  France  and  Spam,  'ixi  which'  the  latter  were  signally  de- 
feated. On  the  23rd  Sept(jral)6r,  J601 .  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
under  the  command  of  Dun  Juan  D'Aquila,  landctl  here, 
and  seized  the  town  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  who 
were  thfn  in  arms  under  tlie  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  other 
IriiJi  chieftaiua.  Oh  tliC  17lh  Octob,er  the  English,  under 
the  Lord  Deputy  ]yionljoY  and  Sir  George. Carew,  the  presi- 
dent t<f  Munster.  arrived  before  the  town,  and  invested  it 
cn  both  sides  of  the  Bandon.  The  siege  lasted  till  the 
idth  December,  when  the  Spaniards. surrendered  ib  cons^- 
■luenre  of  the  .defeat  of*  the  united  armies  of  O'Neill  and 
O'Ddnncll  before  the  town  on  the  preceding  23rd.  This 
defeat,  attended  with  tho  lo^s  of  1200  men  killed  and  .800 
wounded,  completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  insui-gcnts,  and, 
led  the  wa>  to.  the  imrncdiate  pacification  of  Munstcr. 
Du?tng  the  wars  of  11541  the  .uwn  was  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  English  Protestants  qf  the,  neighbouring  coutitry.  It 
I'l-II  into  the  liands  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  the  succeeding 
war  of  the  Ilcyolution,  and  was  held  by  a  combined  French 
and  Irish  garrison  for  JarUes  II.  from  March,  1689,  to  the 
lattferjcnd  of  the.foUowirig  year,  when  it  was  taken  podsos- 
stoii  of  by  the  Protestant  arnu*  under  Bngadicr-General 
Churchill,  afterwards  dake  of  Marlbprougli.  - 

The  governing  charters  bear  data  7th  January,  /tli 
Bdvaj^llU.  and  lOthMaf,  31st  Blixftbeth.  The  rorpora- 
liot^  i&  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  so^^reign,  hur- 
geascs,  and  cominoii  speaker,  which  last  represents  the. 
treemcn,  '  The  freedom  is  obtained  by  grtint  of  tlie  council. 
The.  eritnirtal  jurisdiciion  extends  to  lUl  offences,  treason 
excepted:  the  civil  jurfsdictioq  of  the  recorder's  ootirt  of 
pleaii  i:^  unlimited  in  ^  personal,  actions.  The  annual 
m-enue'  averages  550/..  and  the  average  expenditare  is 
360/,  _ 

Dii^j;  the  Iste  continental  war  there  was  a  govem- 
rnent 'dockyard  at  Kiusalc,  in  which  ships  of  war  were 
repaSred,  and  the  hurbmir  wai;  much  resorted  to  by  .the 
kinc's  ships  as  a  place  of  lefuge.  This  oc-cosioned  a.consi- 
desutle  expcnditliro  of  money,  Which  havins  peased  at  the 
Dwee,  the  town  is  now  in  a  declining  aiid  impoverished 
umdition.  Of  oU  th6  bouses  which  it  contained  in  1331, 
there  were  only  301  which  were  rated  as  being  worth. 
10/,  per  annum  and  upwards,  and  only  402  having  tnorc 
thai^.six  windows  each.  .It  i»  observed  that  many  of  the, 
soHftNi  have  balooniet  in  the  Spanish  stjrlo.  The  town,  is 


pretty  well  paved,  and  has  a  gOQd  supply  of  wate^  ^  ^A  i^wgf , 
1»rtion  of  the  population  obtain  a  livelihood  hy.,  fishing, 
in  which  they  are  very  expert.   The  boats  .emu^vevl  in. 
the.  fishery  are  called  hookert ;  they  ar^  well-tnuU  ves- 
sels of  20  tons  burtlien,  and  go  to  sea  in  all  wc^thef^.. 
The  men  are  often  serviceable  as  pilots  to  strange  vessebi 
that  are  driven  on  the  coast.   The  greater  part  of  the 
ifeh  which  they  take  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Cork.  Ir 
a  return  of  the  tonnage  and  eatiraated  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  several  ports  .of  Ireland  in  the  year 
1635,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  tho  Second  Report  of 
the  Conimissioncrs  appointed  to  consider  and  rccomoicpc^ 
a  general  system  of  Railways  for  Ireland,  the  trade  of 
Kifisalc,  including  its  coastii^  trade,  is  $tated  to.be  as 
fijllows ■ 

'  hnportt. 

Ooals,  culm,  and  cjnders     .    13^00  Tons,  £]Jl,ioi) 

Iron           .          .  '   "  '  .   ■      Iffl     „  1,771' 

Corn,  meal,  atid  flour  *  .  6.613  Cwts.  2,S29 
Salt          .    ■      .          .     11,800  Bushels.. 

Other  articles  ^      .  '       .          .         .  1,290 , 

j  Total  Value  of  Imporll?    .  £lBMk 


Gorn^  meal,  and  Hour . 
Potatoes  . 
leathers   '  . 
otts  and  oxen  . 


oi;sc.i 
Sllieep 
Stwine 


E.i-porl8. 

.    184113  .Cwts.  .  £'jMf 

.   ■  4.240     „  -.li',-' 

10  '  „  ■  lid' 

]U  Numher,  7ij 

■  to 

540    ,.  i,aiu 

1,071     „  2.0(tO  , 


Total  Value  of  Exports 


£'13,479 


iThefisl),  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  taken  by  the 
Htusalc  flshermc'n  to  Cork,  are  not  included  in  this  state- 
nlent,  being  taken  direct  to  the  market  of  consumption 
\nthout  being  lauded  at  Kinsale. 

■  Tlie  borough  of  Kinsale  returns  one  member  to  pailia- 
n)cnt.  The  number  of  persons  qu;ilified  to  vote  in  IS35  was 
Sei,  and  the  number  who  voteil  ivas  155.  .  At  tho  rcgis- 
Iriation  of  1836  the  number  of  qualified  electors  was  in- 
creased lo  270,  ^nd  the  actual  voters  at  the  last  general 
election  in  1837  Were  199. 

J  (Wokefield'a  Sfatistical  and  PoliticeU  Account  of  Ireland; 
|»atUi*s  History  of  tSe  County  qf  Cork  ;  Report  qf  Ruiiu  inj 
Commissioners;  Reports  of  Commissioners  for  the  Exten- 
sion qf  Public  Works  in  Ireland.) 

IKINTYRE,  orCANTIRE.   [A^oylbshiee.]  ■ 

IKINYXIS.  [ToEToisES.] 

jKIOOSIOO.  [Japan.] 

'KIPPIS,  ANDREW,  D.D.,  .F.R.S,.  bom  V'^^die,^ 
lf9^,  a  nonconformist  divine,  held  in  great  estimation  boUi  . 
atnong  the  members  of  his  own  communion  and  gcilcmjlj' 
ill  the  world  of  liloroture  and  "science. 

I  He  was  descended  of  ministers  who  had  loft  the  church 
id  1662,  on  the  passing  of  the  A';t  of  Uniformity,  and  wiis 
educated  IB  one  of  those  academics  which  Uii^  dissenters 
established  for  the  education* of  their  ministers  in  univcrsit.v 
Iciarning.  This  academy  was  at  NtHthompton;  and  in  the 
t4ti.e  of  Dr.  Kippis  there  was  at  the  head  of  it  a  very  piuiu 
a(id  learned  tutor,  I>r.  Doddridge.  After  a  few  jcars  siwnt 
iri  the  exorcise  of  his  ministry  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
aad  at  Dorking  in  Surrey,  ho  settled  in  Loudon,  in  1753,  os 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Presbyterian  dissenters  in 
Westminster,  of  which  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  a  name  of 
note  among  tho  dissenters,  hcd  formerly  been  the  minister. 

';Dr.  Kippis  continued  connected  with  this  society  till  hh 
death. 

The  duties  ansing  out  of  this  connection  did  not  prc- 
cl^ude  him  from  seeking  other  means  of  public  usefulness. 
In  1763  be  became  a  tutor  in  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  (jUs^iting  ministtvs  in  L.indon,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
01^  ^hicb  the  aoMtemy  at  Northamptoa  had  been  conducted. 

1771  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, and  in  the  next  year  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety. 

jDr.  Kippis  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  '  Monthly 
RjBview' at  a  time  when  it  was  considered  as  the  leading 
Periodical  work  of  the  day.  He  had  also  mticb  to  witjit, 
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the  oonduot  of*  The  New  Annual  Rasiater.'  There  an 
sovoral  pamphlets  of  his  on  the  oUimsof  the  diisenten  and 
un  other  toptcs  of  temporary  interest  But  the  work  with 
which  his  naine  is  most  honourably  connected  is  the  re- 
publication of  the  *  Bii^raphia  Britannica,*  with  a  large 
addition  of  new  lives,  and  a  more  extended  account  of  many 
persons  whose  lives  are  in  the  former  edition  of  that  work. 
The  design  was  too  v'ast  to  be  accomplished  by  any  one 
;  however  well  assisted.     Five  lai^  folio  volumes 

were  printed  of  the  work,  and  yet  it  had  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  the  name  of  Fastolf.  Part  of  a  sixth 
volume,  it  is  understood,  was  printed,  but  it  has  not  been 
given  to  the  world. 

Many  of  the  new  lives  were  written  by  Dr.  Kip|HS 
himself,  and  particularly  that  of  Captain  Cook,  which  was 
printed  in  a  separate  form  also. 

Dr.  Kippis's  was  a  literary  life  of  great  industry.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Lardner,  a  minister  of  the  denomination  of 
dissenters  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  to  which  be  pre- 
fixed a  Life  of  that  eminent  theolog;ical  scholar.  He  pub- 
lished also  the  etbi<>al  and  theological  lectures  of  hig  tutor 
Dr.  Doddridge,  with  a  large  collection  of  references  to 
authors  on  the  various  topics  to  which  they  relate,  in  two 
octavo  volumes.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  also  pub- 
lished. 

Dr.  Kippiti,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Lardner,  belonged  to  the 
Unitarian  school  of  divines.  He  was  through  life  dislin- 
Kuished  by  the  amenity  of  bia  disposition,  his  active  and 
business-like  habits,  his  benevolence,  and  his  piety. 

KIRCHER,  ATHANASIUS,  born  at  Goysen,  neat 
Pnlda,  in  1602,  entered  at  an  early  age  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
made  great  progress  in  various  branches  of  learning,  espe- 
cially in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  languages, 
iAid  wa»  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  Oriental  lan- 
gua<;es  in  the  college  of  WiirEburg.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Avignon,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learned 
Peireso,  and  he  there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quities. From  Avignon  he  went  to  Rome,  visited  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  and  oq  his  return  was  made  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  college  at  Rome. 
He  filled  tbis  chair  for  eight  years,  and  resigned  it  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  studies.  He  col- 
lected a  valuable  museum  of  antiquiiics.  whidi  he  left  to 
the  Roman  college,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  illus- 
trated. (Sepi,  Sonumi  Coli»^t  8oc,  Jem  Muteeum  Athor 
msii  Kir^ri  rumis  et  runs  invenU$  locupletcUum,  foU 
Amsterdam,  1678,  with  a  complete  list  of  all  the  works  of 
Kircher,  published  and  repubUshed;  Bonanni,  Museeum 
Kircherianum,  fol.,  Rome,  1709;  republished  bv  Battara, 
Rome,  1773;  Contucci,  Muam  Kircheriani  Atrea  notia 
///us/raia,  2  vols,  fol.,  Rome,  1763-65.)  Kircher  was  libe- 
ruUy  assisted  by  several  princes  and  noblemen,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  November, 
liidO.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  and  varied  erudr- 
tijn,  and  a  very  copious  writer;  but  bis  judgment  was  de- 
fective; he  wanted  criticism,  and  jumped  too  hastily  at 
vuncluaions.  fancying  that  he  could  resolve  any  question. 
He  was  also  very  credulous,  as  his  worki  amjily  testify. 
He  wrote  on  mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  on 
ptiilology  and  hieroglypluca,  and  also  upon  history  and 
antiquities.  His  prmctpal  works  are :  1. 'Magnes,  seu  de 
Arte  Maji^netica,'  libri  iii. ;  2.  *  PrimiliEB  Gnomonicse  Catop- 
Xt'icm,  hoc  est,  HorologiographisB  novee  specularis ;'  3. '  Ars 
magna  Lucis  el  Umbrte;'  4.  Prodromus  Coptus 5. 'Insti- 
tutiones  Grummaticales  et  Lexicon  Copticum.'  In  these 
two  last  works  he  gave  the  best  information  up  to  that  time 
concerning  the  Coptic  language.  6.  *  CEdipus  iEgyptiaL-us, 
hoc  est.  Universalis  Hieroglyphics  Veterum  Doetrinie 
Temporum  Injuria  abolilse  Instauratio,*  4  vols,  fol.,  Rome, 
1652-4.  Kircher  dedicated  this  work  to  the  £m|>eror 
Ferdinand  III.,  whose  euloeium  iismefized,  written  in  20 
langui^aa  of  Europe  and  £ia.  The  work  is  fUll  of  quo- 
tations ftom  Rabbinical,  Arabian,  and  Syriac  writers. 
7.  'China  illustrata.'  8.  *De  prodigiosis  Crucibua  quse  post 
uttipium  Incendium  Vegnvii  Montis  Neapoli  comparue- 
ruDt.  9. '  Scrutinium  Pestis.'  10. '  Latiunr,  i.e.,  nova  et 
iwrallela  Latii  turn  veteris  turn  novi  Descriptio,  qua  qun- 
curaque  vel  natura,  vel  veterum  Romanorum  ingenium 
adniirauda  efiicit,  geographico-hislorico-pliysico  Ratiocinio, 
juxta  rerum  gestarum  temporumque  iieriem  exponitur  et 
•nucleatur,*  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1671,  with  maps  nnd  figures, 


and  a  minute  desenptian  of  Hadriau's  villa,  vith  a  plan  of 
it.  This  work  of  Kurcher  is  cue  of  his  heat,  and  nuiv  stiU 
be  read  with  profit. 
KIRGHIS.  [TuRKisTAN.] 

KIRKALDY,  together  with  Burntisland.  Dysart,  and 
Kinghorn,  returns  a  member  to  parliament  For  dstaild 
respecting  the  town  see  Fifesrire. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE.  rWasnioaKLAND.) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT.  THE  STEWARTRY  OF.  is  a 
maritime  county  in  Scotland,  botmded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  Ayrshire ;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
Dumfriesshire,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the 
river  Nith ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  county  of  W^tou 
and  Wigton  Bay ;  and  on  the  south  uid  south-east  by  tlte 
Solway  Frith,  being  comprised  betveen  54°  4S'  and  S5°  St/ 
N.  lat,  and  between  3"  35'  and  4*  40' W.  long.  The  figure 
of  the  county  is  nearly  that  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the 
greatest  length,  reckoning  from  Soutbemeas  Point  to  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  shire,  is  42  miles,  and  the 
greatest  width,  from  the  river  Nith  to  Wigton  Bay,  about 
30  miles.  The  area  is  about  864  square  miles,  or  552,960 
imperial  acres,  and  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the 
antient  district  of  Galloway.  [Gali.oway.]  The  lands  of 
tfaib  county,  together  with  those  of  the  adjoining  shire  of 
Wigton,  were  enclosed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
by  stone  walls,  known  throughout  the  coimtry  by  the  name 
of  Galloway  dykes.  The  introduction  of  this  system  of 
enclosing  brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  throwing  several 
of  the  smaller  tarms  into  one,  and  occasioned  an  msurrec- 
tion  among  the  peasantry,  which  was  quelled  with  difficulty. 
The  system  has  now  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  century, 
and  has  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  increase  of  its  population. 

The  coast,  except  in  the  upper  partof  Wigton  Bay,  isgene- 
rally  bold  and  precipitous.  Tbe  sur&ce  of  the  county  is  ru^ed 
and  barren,  more  particularly  towards  thesea-coast ;  but  within 
the  lastforty  years  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
the  arable  husbendi^  of  the  shire,  and  considerable  tracts  of 
land  which  were  formerly  unproductive  have  been broughtinto 
cultivation.  *  The  land  towards  the  Frith,*  says  Mr.  James 
Webster,  in  his  '  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Gallowoy, 
Edinb.,  1794,  'abounding  in  little  hills  or  knolls  full  of 
stones  and  projecting  rocks,  presents  a  surface  of  the  rough- 
est aspect,  which,  tt^ether  with  the  almost  total  want  of 
wood,  renders  the  prospect  unpleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.*  Now  however,  aceoiding  to  the  more  recant  ac- 
count of  Mr.  MacCuUocfa  {StaHtticxU  Account  of  the  Briti^ 
Empire),  the  arable  lands  form  about  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  surface,  and  are  principally  situated  south  of  a  line 
drawn  &om  Dum&ies  to  Gatehouse,  a  village  on  the  river 
Fleet,  tbe  most  fertile  lying  near  the  sea-coast  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Deeand  Nith.  The  chief  elevations 
are  Biacklorg  in  the  north,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1950 
feet;  Gaimsnuiir  in  the  west  (2598  feet);  and  Criflel,  a 
detached  mountain  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Frith,  vhcKe 
summit  is  1831  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  prevailing  soil  isa  thin  brown  earth  restingeither  upon 
a  gravel  bottom,  or  else  upon  a  rock  of  a  rotten  slaty  sub- 
stance, which  is  readily  pulverized.  It  is  but  slightly  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  its  average  depth  does  not  exoeed  Ibur 
inches.  Oatsarethegraincbieflycultivated.  1^  potato  crops 
are  considerable,  and  constitute  a  principal  article  of  export 
to  England,  after  supplying  the  inhabitants  and  feeding  a 
great  number  of  swine.  Tbe  turnip  cropsare less  extensu'c 
although  the  soil  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.  The  principal 
manures  employed  are  lime  and  sea-shells,  in  addition  to  the 
dung  produced  upon  the  Urm.  The  farms,  w^ich  are  let 
on  leases  of  nineteen  years,  are  for  the  most  part  small ; 
for  although  the  enclosing  of  the  district  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  tbe  number  of  small  farms,  the 
lands  are  still  more  subdivided  here  than  in  most  of  the 
othw  counties  of  Scotland.  There  are  howev^  some  large 
estates,  and  the  principal  farms  are  provided  with  threshing- 
mills.  Tbemveraga  rent  of  land  in  1810  was  7c.  SdLper  acre, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  count) 
in  1815  was  about  213,308/.  The  peculiar  breed  « 
horses  which  this  and  tbe  adjoiniug  county  of  Wigton  {br- 
merly  possessed,  and  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Galloway  breed,  is  now  almost  entirely  unknown,  its  plaoe 
having  been  supplied  by  horses  of  a  larger  size  and  better 
adapted  to  draugnt.  Ilie  sheep  upon  the  moors  and  high 
grounds  are  mostly  of  the  black-faced  breed,  but  those 
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tIu(^  turn  been  introduced  into  the  lower  districts  are  for 
the  most  part  Cheviots,  South  Downs,  and  New  Leicesters. 
The  ittentton  of  the  ftnner  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle  far  the  Norfolk  &irs,  where  they  are  sold  to  gra- 
fieis,  by  whom  they  are  fattened  for  the  London  market 
The  absence  of  plantations  for  the  protection  of  the  grazing 
districts  was  formerly,  and  still  is  in  a  less  degree,  a  subject  of 
Rgret ;  for  although  the  climate  in  the  lower  districts  is  cotn- 
paiatiTdy  mild,  and  the  continued  rains  wbioh  prevail  aloae 
the  west  eoart  of  Scotland  are  less  flequent  m  Kirkcud- 
bcq^tihin  than  in  the  adjoining  county  tothenordi,  the 
mlerly  winds  which  usually  set  in  during  the  spring 
mmths  are  most  severe,  and  are  said  to  retard  vegetation, 
and  to  do  more  material  injury  to  the  cattle  than  all  the 
Monns  of  winter.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  leaving  the  fiill-grown  cattle  exposed  in 
the  open  air  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has  already 
led  to  the  raising  of  plantations  on  some  few  estates,  whicn 
the  proprietors  are  now  actively  emploved  in  extending. 
The  woods  of  the  earl  of  Galloway,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
oak  and  ash,  have  been  found  eminently  useful  in  protect- 
ing the  lands  from  the  cold  winds. 

The  county  contains  a  variety  of  minerals,  but  they  have 
been  only  in  few  instances  turned  to  any  profitable  aeeount, 
vfaieh  is  mainly  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  coal  and  the 
general  scarcity  of  other  fliel.  The  lead-mines  which  were 
*iouf;fat  some  years  since  near  Newtownstewart,  and  which 
produced  on  au  average  about  400  tons  of  ore  annually, 
tiave  been  abandoned  for  the  reason  above  stated ;  and  the 
working  of  a  rich  iron-mine  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick,  which 
vas  conducted  for  several  years  by  an  English  company,  has 
been  discontinued,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly 
m  account  of  the  inoonvenieDoe  attendiI^[  the  shipping  of 
the  ore. 

Lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are  all  imported  from  the  oppo- 
ute  coast  of  Cumberland.  The  only  port  of  any  note  is 
the  harbour  of  KirkcudbrighL  Besides  me  numerous  lakes 
distributed  over  the  stewartry,  all  which  are  of  small  extent, 
thov  are  two  principal  streams,  the  Dee  and  Urr.  The 
fimuer  has  its  source  near  the  north-western  houndarr  of 
the  duf^  and  after  oontributing  its  waters  to  those  of  Loch 
Ken.  it  issuei  flrom  the  southern  extremity  of  the  loch,  and 
lllmtlly  fiiUs  into  the  Bay  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  salmon- 
fiiheries  on  this  river  are  valuable.  Tne  Urr  rises  in  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  roads,  with  the  exception 
of  that  from  Dumfiries  to  Newtownstewart,  were  impassable 
for  carriages,  but  at  present  the  county  is  in  most  parts 
intersected  with  well-made  and  tolerably  level  roads,  which 
ate  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

Cotton-works  upon  a  large  scale  were  erected  some  years 
back  at  Gatehouse,  but  having  proved  ui^rofltable  to  the 
pnmrietors,  they  were  suffered  to  decline  from  year  to  ^ar, 
uu  are  now  probably  altogether  discontinued.  Bnides 
this  the  county  is  said  to  possess  no  manufoctures  of  im- 
portance, although  it  is  remarked  in  the  population  returns 
HV  1831  that  the  number  of  weavers  was  greater  than  could 
In  entirely  ascribed  to  the  local  consnmptbn  of  the  article 
produced. 

Hie  county  is  divided  into  28  parishes,  the  united  popu- 
lation of  which  in  1831  was  40,590,  namely  18,969  males 
uid  31,621  females;  which  were  distributed  among  8283 
bmilies,  whereof  2826  were  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
tnUs,  and  2293  in  trade  and  handicraft. 

The  chief  towns  are  Kirkcudbright  and  New  Galloway, 
the  latter  of  which,  although  a  royal  burgh,  is  of  inconsider- 
able extent  and  population,  without  funds  or  property  of  any 
description.  Tlw  coun^  sends  one  member  to  uie  imperiu 
parliament 

KIRKCUDBRIOST,  the  county  town,  is  aEreeably 
Btnated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Dee, 
about  five  miles  fkom  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkcud- 
Isight,  and  85  miles  south  by  west  from  Edinbut^h.  It 
vu  antiently  a  burgh  of  barony  under  the  Douglasses 
vheQ  theywere  lords  of  Galloway,  but  upon  the  foil  of  that 
family  it  was  erected  by  James  II.  into  a  burgh  of  regality 
by  a  charter  dated  Perth,  26th  of  October,  1455.  The 
tovQ  is  irrwularly  built,  and  consists  of  two  principal 
■treets  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  public  buildings 
ve  B  court-house,  school-bouse,  and  gaol.  The  streets  are 
lighted,  cleansed,  and  protected  by  a  polica,  the  expense  of 
P.  C.  Na.  81S. 


whiflh  is  defrayed  from  the  bu^bol  revenne^  the  inlabi^ 
ants  being  subjected  to  no  local  tax  whatever.  The  pro* 
perty  of  the  buigh  consists  of  landed  property,  fidierios,  and 
ferryage,  which  produced  in  1832  a  revenue  of  936/.  The 
debt  of  the  burgh  at  that  time  amounted  to  4343'.,  and  its  an- 
nual expenditure  to  8641,  The  living  is  in  the  presbytery 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  synod  of  Galkway.  The  school 
is  conducted  by  the  rector  and  other  masters,  and  the 
arrangements  for  prmnoting  the  improvement  of  Uie 
soholarB  are  said  to  have  been  judicious  and  suooess- 
flil. 

In  tbe  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  vest^es  of  several  of 

the  fortresses  of  the  antient  lords  of  Gidloway,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  castle  of  Kirkcudbright, 
erected  by  the  Maclellans,  who  still  continue  to  derive  the 
title  of  baron  from  this  place.  The  harbour,  which  is  con- 
ludered  the  best  on  the  south  coast  of  Scotland,  affords  good 
anchorage  and  shelter.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  nearly  insulated  spot  called  St  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Selkirk.  The  population  of  the  bui^h  in  1831 
was  2690.  This  town  unites  with  Dumfries,  Annan,  Loch- 
maben,  and  Sanquhar  in  returning  one  member  to  parliar 
ment. 

(Sinclair's  Aceomi  tf  the  Agrictiltwe  Scotland,  4tc., 
Edinb..  1795  ;  MacGulloeh's  StatuHcai  Aeeotmt  the 
BriHth  Empire;  BeauHee  <ff  Seotlimcl:  ParliamenUtry 
Rmere,  &o.) 

KIRKDALE,  a  parish  of  some  extent,  near  Kirkby 
Hoorside  in  Yorkshire,  remarkable  for  a  very  antient 
church,  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  inscription  of  the  date  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Confessor,  accompanying  a  rude  representetion  of 
a  sun-dial.  Still  more  worthy  of  attention  is  a  cavern  in 
the  oolitic  limestone,  not  for  from  the  church,  which  yielded 
a  great  quantity  of  bones,  chiefly  of  extinct  animals,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  BnekUnd'sTahuble 
work  the  *  Reliquiso  Diluviann.' 

This  cave  had  a  nearly  level  floor  (parallel  to  the  lime- 
stone strata) ;  its  extent,  accoding  to  Young  and  Bird,  was 
24S  foet ;  the  height  varied  ttom  3  to  6  feet  or  more.  On 
tbe  rocky  floor  was  generally  a  bed  of  mud,  covered  over  by 
an  irregular  layer  of  sparry  stalagmite  formed  by  the  drop- 
ping of  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution ;  and 
It  was  in  this  stalagmite  and  in  the  mud  below  it  that  the 
bones-were  found. 

Of  the  animals  to  which  the  bonas  belonged  six  were 
Camivora. viz.  hjwna,  felis,  bear,  wolt,  fox,  weasel;  four 
Pachydermata,  viz.  elephant  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
horse ;  four  Ruminantia,  viz.  ox,  and  three  species  of  deer ; 
four  Rodentia,  viz.  hare,  rabbit  water-rat  mouse ;  five  Birds, 
raven,  pigeon,  lark,  duck,  snipe. 

The  bones  were  almost  universally  broken;  tbe  frag- 
ments exhibited  no  marks  of  rolling  in  water,  hut  a  few 
were  corroded ;  some  worn  and  polished  on  Uie  convex  sur- 
ftce ;  many  indented,  as  if  by  tbe  canine  teeth  of  carnivorous 
animals.  In  the  i»Ta  the  peculiar  exerament  of  hysraas 
('album  grscum*)  was  oommon ;  the  remains  of  these  pre- 
dacious beasts  were  tbe  most  abundant  of  all  the  braies ; 
their  teeth  were  found  in  every  condition,  from  the  milk- 
tooth  to  the  old  worn  stump:  and  from  the  whole  evidence 
Dr.  Buckland  adopted  the  conclusion,  in  which  almost  every 
subsequent  writer  has  acquiesced,  that  Kirkdale  Cave  was  a 
den  of  hyffltias,  during  tbe  period  when  elephants  and  hip- 
popotami (not  of  existing  species)  lived  in  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  and  that  they  dr^sed  into  it  for  food 
the  bodies  of  animals  which  fr^uented  the  vicinity.  (Buck- 
land,  in  Reliqviee  Dilttviarus.) 

KIRKHAM.  [Lancashire.] 

KIRK  SESSIONS.  ISbsbions.  Kibk.1 

KIRWAN,  RICHARIX  a  ehemieal  phUosopher  of  oon- 
sidsrable  eminence  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  eenturv,  and  died  in  1818.  He  was  intended  for 
the  profession  either  of  law  or  medicine,  and  was  sent  to  be 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  St  Omer's.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  however  he  succeeded  to  the  fomily  estate,  leA  St 
Omer*^  and  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  profession.  His 
wbolelife  wasdevoted  to  the  cause  of  philosophy,  and  he  has 
also  written  on  some  subjects  not  immediatelv  connected 
with  it  His  knowledge  was  extensive  and  his  memory 
accurate ;  but  though  be  lived  at  a  time  when  Black, 
Cavendish,  Priestley,  and  Scheele  were  greatly  extending 
chemical  science  1^  their  experiments,  he  does  not  appeal 
to  have  contributed  any  yety  remarkable  original  discovery : 
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S.  Lnk  (London  Flag).    3.  OarUe.   4.  Skattat  (Lng^ 

keeping).   5.  Roeamboh.   6.  Chives. 

dera,  the  former  for  lummer  ud  the  latter  for  winter  use). 
2.  New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetiagonia  expanaa),  uiefnl  in 
dry  summer*  as  a  substitute  ta  tlur  Round-leaTed.  3. 
Lenf-beet  (Green,  White,  Yellow.  Red).  4.  Orach  (Pale 
Green,  Purple) 

7.  Conditnen  ..  -1.  Amtey  (Curled).  2.  Fennel  (Com- 
mon, Dwarf,  or  Fbwchio).  S.  Dill  4.  ChervU.  6.  To- 
roj^  6.  CaratBoy.  7.  Amte.  8.  Coriander.  9.  Sa- 
vory (Wilder.  Summer).  10.  Batil  (Sweet,  Bush).  11. 
Marjaram  C^mter,  Sweet,  Pot).  12.  Thume  (Common, 
Lemon).  13.  So^e  (Green,  Purple,  Broad-teaved,  Narrow- 
leaved).  14.  Tansy.  15.  Horte-radish.  16.  Nathtrtium 
or  Indian  Crete.    17.  3fin/ (Spearmint,  Peppwrnint) 

8.  Pruite.  —  1.  Cucmnbert  (Russian,  Long  Friefcly, 
''hort  Prickly).  These  are  sorts  proper  for  ric^ng  out  m 
the  open  ground  for  the  purpose  of  pickling.  8.  Qwrde 
(Vegetable  Harrow,  Lane  TcUow).  3.  Love  Apples,  or 
Tomatoee  (Large  Red,  Large  TeUaw).  4.  Egg  Plant* 
(White,  Purple).  5.  Cmptiaime  (Cayenne  Pepper,  Cherry 
Pepper,  Large  Tomato  (ji^isicuiii,  Cmllies,  those  with  very 
hot,  upright  pods;  there  are  red,  yellow,  and  black  ts- 
rieties). 

9.  Miscellanaous.~\.  Artichoke  (Globe,  CJonieal).  3. 
Cardoon  (Spanish).  3.  iiAu^A  (Buck's,  Siberian,  Elford, 
Hybrid).  4.  Sorrel  (French).  5.  Lavender.  6.  Hyssop. 
7.  Rosemary.  8.  BtUm.  9.  Clary.  10.  Marigold.  11. 
Chamomile.  12.  Liquorice.  Of  tl^ese  the  Rhubarb  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  useful :  several  of  the  others,  though  gene- 
rally  considered  as  belonging  *o  kitchen-gardens,  are  seldom 
required. 

KITE.   [FALCOinDA,  vol.     p  187.] 
KiriTWAKE.  [Lauds.] 

KIVA.  IT0EKI5TAK.1 

KIZIL  IRMA'K,  or  ERMAIC  (the  Red  River),  is  a 
river  in  Asia  Minor,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  name 
of  Halys.  Though  traversing  a  country  which  has  been 
known  to  Europeans  for  more  than  2000  years,  the  course 
of  Qua  river  has  only  very  recently  been  accurately  laid 
down  on  our  maps.  Brant,  in  1835,  found  that  the  source 
of  the  Kizil  Irm&k  is  not  in  a  range  west  of  the  town  of 
Sivas,  but  runs  down  to  that  town  from  the  range  called 
the  Ak  Dagh,  in  a  southern  direction.  Though  Sivas  is 
DOt  1^  ft^m  its  source,  it  is  a  considerable  river  at  that 
town,  and  timber  for  building  and  ftiel  are  brought  down 
b^  it  from  the  mountains  in  much  it  rises.  (Zomun  Qeogr. 
/own.,  vi  214.)  After  watering  the  fertile  plain  ot  Sivas, 
which  is  from  15  to  20  miles  in  length,  it  turns  to  the  west- 
wardt  uid  in  approaching  Kaisariyeh  it  is  joined  by  tho 
Kari-su  river,  which  brings  to  it  the  waters  collectm  on 
the  nioautaina  near  that  town,  and  particularly  those  from 
the  snow-capped  mountain-mass  of  Argsus.  The  Kizil 
Irmak,  continuing  its  general  western  course,  entcars  the 
arid  plains  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  but  does  not 
appear  to  receive  any  considerable  river  from  the  south, 
and  the  stream  which,  in  most  maps,  fldls  into  it  from  the 
south  near  34°  E.  long.,  seems  to  be  imaginary.  Between 
33"  and  34°  E.  long,  the  river  makes  a  great  bend,  by 
which  its  western  course  is  changed  into  a  north-eastern. 
It  afterwards  turns  to  the  north,  and  in  aj^oaehing  the 
Black  Sea  suddenly  directs  its  oouiae  to  the  east,  until  it 
^;ain  resumes  its  north-eastern  couiee  a  short  distance 
irom  its  mouth,  whidi  is  less  than  10  miles  below  Bafra. 
TbB  whole  course  of  the  Kint  Irmak  is  not  much  idiort  of 
SOO  miles.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  navigable,  nor  where  it  descends  from  the 
table-land,  nor  whether  it  forms  any  cataracts  in  its  dfr. 
scent 

(Brant  and  Hamilton,  in  London  Qeogr.  Journal,  vi.  and 

viii.) 

KLAPROTH.  MARTIN  HENRY,  a  dUtinguished 
analytical  chemist,  was  born  at  Wemegerode  in  Upper 
Saxony  on  the  1st  December,  1743.  It  was  his  intention  to 
study  theolon;  but  the  severe  treabnent  which  he  met 
with  at  sdiou  disinclining  him  to  study,  be  preferred  the 
profitaidon  of  an  apothecary,  and  he  accordingly  spent  seven 
yean  in  the  pnolio  lahontory  at  Quedlinbu^  where  he 
learut  little  else  than  how  to  manipulate  in  pharmaoeutical 
opecMiouB. 

I  After  spending  two  years  in  the  public  laboratory  at 


Hansrer,  he  want  to  ^^ni,  and  in  1T70  to  Dansig,  in 
both  which  plaoe»  he  was  an  assistant  m  a  labmtory ;  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Berlin  as  an  assistant  to  Valentine 
Rmo,  one  of  thA  most'  distinguidted  dwmists  of  the  day, 
and  on  bis  death  in  1771  be  succeeded  him,  having,  at  the 

2uest  of  Row^  undertaken  the  superintendence  ctf  his 
ce  and  the  educaticm  of  his  two  sons.  In  1780  ha 
underwent  .the  neoessary  forms  and  examinations  for  Uia 
profession  irf* an  apothecary  withneatapidauae.  Hia  thesis 
'On  Phosphorus  and  Distilled  Watais*  was  pnnted  m  dw 
'  Berlin  Memoirs  *  for  1 782. 

His  various  andyses  and  oontributions  to  chemical 
science  were  diffused  tiirough  periodical  publications  till 
1796,  when  he  began  to  collect  and  publish  them.  This 
work,  under  the  title  of  *  Contributions  to  the  Qiemical 
Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies,*  was  published  in  (German . 
the  last  and  sixth  volume  appeared  io  1815,  about  n  yea.- 
before  the  death  of  the  author.  Besides  this  work,  which 
contained  S07  treatiseB,  he  published  a  Chemical  Dictionary 
jointly  with  ItteXemat  WouC  and  he  anpeiintended  a  new 
edition  of  Gren's  'Uaoual  (^Chemistry/ 

To  enumerate  the  various  minerals  which  he  analyzed 
by  proeeases  perfectly  new  and  peculiar,  and  with  greater 
accuracy  than  had  ever  before  oeen  practised,  wo>ild  be 
tedious ;  we  may  however  mention,  as  the  results  of  these 
labours,  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  metal  uranium  in 
peehblende,  and  the  earth  zirconia  in  the  hyadnth  ;  hetalso 
more  perfectly  detailed  the  properties  of  titanium,  "iiich 
had  prcTiously  been  discovered  by  Gregor  in  Cornwall,  and 
of  tellurium,  which  had  been  noticed  by  Muller  as  a 
peculiar  metid. 

There  were  many  minerals  which.  wh«i  Klajwoth  began 
their  analysis,  be  found  it  extreme^  diffieiflt  to  lenda 
soluble  in  acids,  and  without  this  it  was  hi  many  cases 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  oocreet  rasnlt ;  amonf^  tbeae  bodies 
was  the  oorundum,  or  adamantine  ntsr.  Una  substance, 
though  consisting  almost  entirdy  of  clay  or  alumina,  ao 
long  resisted  all  previously  knovra  means  of  analysis,  that 
Klaproth  at  first  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  and  diatinct 
earth.  He  found  however  that  by  treatment  with  caustic 
potash,  instead  of  the  carboiuta.  in  a  silver  crucible,  th 
refractory  mineral  was  at  length  zmdered  soluble  in  acids, 
and  was  in  foAi  alumina. 

Nnmmus  other  improvements  were  introduced  by  this 
laborious  and  accurate  analyst,  into  the  processes  of  the 
chemist;  the  above  is  not  the  least  imjxntant,  and  has 
therefore  been  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  the  value  of  his 
oontributions  to  science. 

The  above  process  was  of  Itself  sufBcaent  to  altar  the  free 
of  minerahigy,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  asserting  too  much 
when  we  state  that  of  all  analyses  previously  performed 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  were  correct  The  services 
thus  rendered  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy  were  duly  ap- 
preciated; about  1787  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts ;  and  the  year  followinir  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1 782,  he  was  made  assessor  in  the  Supreme  Collie  of 
Medicine  and  Health,  and  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Royal  Mining  Institute ;  he  bad  also  other  honourable 
appointments ;  and  in  181 1  the  king  of  Prussia  added  the 
(Mer  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  third  class. 

Klaproth  marrtod  about  1 783 ;  his  wife  died  in  1803.  and 
they  had  three  danghtns  and  a  ion,  who  survived  their 
par«tts.  Uaproth  died  at  Berlin  on  the  Ist  Jannaiy. 
1817,  in  the  74th  year  ot  his  age. 
KLBENKBOK.  [Aittblopb.  vol.  il,  p.  83.] 
KLEIST.  [GxavANT.  Literature:\ 
KUPSPRINGER.  [ANTXtopE.  vol.  ii.,  p.  77.] 
KLOPSTOCK,  FRIEDRICH  GOTTUEB,  was  bom 
at  Qnedlinburg,  in  the  year  1724,  of  respectable  parents, 
and  firequentetfthe  gymnasium  of  that  place.  In  nis  six- 
teenth year  he  went  to  tiie  school  at  Naumbutw,  where  his 
poetical  character  was  first  developed.  Here  he  perfected 
tiimself  in  the  antient  languages,  and  even  at  this  early  age 
resolved  to  compose  a  long  epic  poem,  though  he  bad  not  yet 
made  up  his  mmd  as  to  the  subject.  At  first  he  thought  of 
making  the  Emperor  Henry  I.,  commonly  called  *  the 
Fowler,'  the  hero  of  his  work,  and  some  odesDjr  him  on  this 
sovermgn  show  that  he  was  then  nppermostin  his  mind.  In 
]  745  he  studied  thaolqQr  at  Jena,  where  be  seems  to  hare 
decided  «i  makine  the  Redsnner  die  sabject  of  his  epic^ 
for  it  was  then  thu  be  pn^ectedO^lrst  canto  ^ his  'Ilea- 
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Bah.*  and  in  1748  the  flnt  three  cantos  ippeated.  The 
excitement  created  by  this  poem  was  surprising;  some  re- 
garded him  as  an  ectype  of  the  antient  prophets,  while 
others  deemed  his  poeti(»l  treatment  of  so  sacred  a  subject 
profane  and  presumptuous.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Langensalza  to  superintend  the  education  of' the  children  of 
a  relation  named  Weiss,  with  whose  daughter  he  fell  in 
loT^  but  without  a  return  of  nis  passiou.  This  lady  was 
the  *  Vannj*  of  his  odes.  Bodmer,  the  Swiss  poet,  invitad 
him  to  Switierland,  when  his  poem  had  made  a  great  im- 
pranion.  In  &ntierl«id  he  was  zeceiTed  with  a  reverence 
that  bwdned  on  adoration  (1750).  While  in  Uiis  country 
his  mind  teems  to  have  taken  a  patriotic  tendency:  the 
antient  Hormann  (the  Arminius  of  Tacitus)  became  his 
&vourite  hero,  whose  deeds  he  afterwards  celebrated  in 
wme  dramatic  works.  In  Denmark  the  minister  BemstofT 
bod  become  acquainted  with  the  three  cantos  of  the  'Mes- 
siah.' and  Kiopstock  was  offered  a  pension  of  400  dollars  on 
condition  of  coming  to  Copenhagen  and  there  finishing  his 
poem.  He  set  off  in  1751,  travelled  through  Brunswick  and 
Hamburg,  and  at  the  latter  place  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Margaretba  Moller.  daughter  of  a  respectable  merehanL 
At  Copenhagen  he  was  received  by  Bemstoff  with  the 
gresteat  respect,  and  introduoed  to  the  king,  Frederick  V., 
whom  he  aecompanied  on  his  travels.  In  1754  he  went  to 
Hambnr^  and  there  married  his  beloved  Hargaretha,  who 
B  1758  %ed  in  cbadhed.  Vtom  1759  to  1763  he  lived 
utemately  in  Brunswick,  Quedlr^urg,  and  Blankenbu^, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  Cope-.bagen.  He  composed  in 
1 764  his  drama  '  Hermannsachla'cht'  (the  battle  of  Armi- 
nius), the  subject  of  which  is  ihe  defeat  of  the  Roman 
general  Varus  by  the  an-i^nMi!<rmans,  and  which  is  scarcely, 
so  much  a  drama,  as  a  "^lit  poem  in  a  dramatic  form.  His' 
other  dramas  are  of  i.  ^milar  character.  In  1771  he  left 
Copenhagen  and  settle',  at  Hamburg,  where  he  completed 
his  'Messiah,*  a  4  in  1792  married  a  second  wife.  He  died 
in  1803. 

Thou^"  Klimstock  is  still  rectd  and  admired  as  a  classic 
author,  .  if  adoration  wbieh  was  jnid  him  has  long  since 
«•  J|ioratefl,  and  many  have  questioned  whether  he  was  a 
f  dt  at  all  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word.  Both  in  his 
'  Messiah*  and  his  odes  he  is  dignified  and  sublime,  but  his 
(bapaodical  manner  contrasts  strangely  with  the  pedantry 
which  is  always  apparent.  (Soethe,  in  his  conversations 
with  Eckermann,  expressed  his  opinion  that  German  litera- 
ture was  greatly  indebted  to  Kiopstock,  who  was  in  advance 
of  his  times,  but  that  the  times  had  since  advanced  beyond 
Kiopstock,  and  that  a  modern  poet  would  do  wrong  to  take 
him  as  a  model.  The  young  Hardeoberg  (who  wrote  under 
the  name  of 'Novalis')  has  happily  said  that  Klopstock's 
works  always  resemble  translations  from  some  unknown 
poet,  done  by  a  clever  but  unpoetical  philolo^t.  Not- 
withstanding the  grandeur  of  bis  '  Messub,*  it  is  exceed- 
iogly  tedious  to  r«ul ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Klopstock's 
greatest  popularity  this  seems  to  have  been  felt,  fbr  Lessing 
(his  contemporary)  ohserres,  in  an  epigram,  that  everybody 
praises  KlopstocI^  but  read  him.  His  odes  are  valued 
by  his  own  countrymen  mwe  than  his  epic,  and  some  are 
,  tndy  sublime ;  but  the  construction  of  the  language  is  so 
singular,  and  the  connection  of  the  thoughts  so  often  non- 
apinreni  that  these  odes  are  reckoned  among  the  most 
dimcnlt  in  the  language. 
KNARESBOROXKi^H.  [Youkshirr. 
KNEIXER,  GODFREY,  was  bom  in  1648,  m  the  city 
of  Liibeck,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  He  afterwards 
oecame  a  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Bol.  Having  acquired  suffi- 
cient acquaiiUance  with  his  profession  to  qualify  him  to 
teavel  with  advantage,  he  went  first  to  Rome  and  afterwards 
to  Venice^  where  ne  painted  several  portraits  of  noble 
fioniliea,  and  some  historical  pictures,  with  such  success  as 
to  gain  him  considerable  reputation,  even  in  Italy.  Leaving 
Venice,  be  went  to  Hambun;,  where  he  met  with  extraor- 
dinary encouragement,  and  lastly  came  to  London.  Being 
patronised  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  be  was  introduced 
to  King  Charles  II.,  whose  portrait  be  painted  several 
times.  The  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  leaving  him  without  a 
competitor,  the  remainder  of  his  lifo  was  a  career  of  fame 
and  fortune.  He  had  incessant  employment,  and  was 
distinguished  by  many  public  tnarks  of  honour.  He  was 
state  painter  to  Charles  ll.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen 
Anne^  and  (jeorge  I.  The  emperor  Leopold  mode  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Ik>man  Empire,  the  grand-duke  of  vttny 


aaked  for  his  portrait  to  place  it  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence 
and  his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  first  poets  of  his  timeit 

Kneller  had  much  of  the  freedom  of  Vandyck,  but  less 
nature.  His  outline  is  bold,  his  attitudes  are  easy  and  not 
without  dignity ;  his  colouring  is  lively,  the  air  of  bis  heads 
generally  graceftil,  and  there  is  a  pleasing  simplicity  in  his 
portraits  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.  But 
there  is  also  a  monotony  in  the  countenances  and  a  want  of 
spirit  in  his  figures.  Thus  the  beauties  ot  the  court  of  WO- 
liamin.,  paintec^by  order  of  the  queen,  are  very  inferior  and 
tame,  in  comparison  with  Sir  Peter  Leiy^  heautiea  of  the 
court  of  Charles  XL  In  the  oollectum  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute  at  Luton  House  there  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Joins 
Robinson  by  Kneller,  which,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  is  &r  more 
elevated  and  free  in  the  conception  than  usual,  more 
carefully  finished,  and  so  warm  in  the  colouring,  that  we 
recognise  the  scholar  of  Rembrandt  Sir  Godfrey  died  in 
1726,  at  the  age  of  78. 

KNIGHT.  KNIGHTHOOD.  During  the  nrevalenoe  of 
the  feudal  system,  when  tbemilitaiystrengthof  the  nation  was 
measured  by  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  knights  whom 
the  sovereign  was  able  to  summon  to  the  field,  a  regular 
supply  of  persons  qualified  to  perjlnnn  in  an  effectual 
mannn  the  services  annexed  to  their  tennm  was  a  matter 
in  whioh  the  pnblio  as  well  as  the  ocown  were  deeply  inter- 
ested ;  and  toe  common  law  adopted  that  pairt  of  the  feudal 
system  vhioh  enabled  the  king,  by  process  of  distress  [Dis- 
TRBSs],  to  compel  those  who  held  knight's  fees  [Kmioht'i 
Fbks]  to  take  upon  themselves  the  order  of  knighthood,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  prove,  by  their  reception  into  that  oider, 
that  they  had  recmved  die  training  and  possessed  the  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  were,  as  to  other  requisites,  qualified 
to  take  the  field  as  knights.  The  statute,  or  rather  the 
grant  of  1  Edward  U.  enrolled  in  parliament,  called  *  Statu- 
tum  de  MilitibuB,'  appears  to  have  been  made,  partly  as  an 
indulgence  upon  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  doubts  which 
existed  as  to  the  pMsons  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  receive 
knighthood.  The  king  thueby,  in  the  first  place,  granted 
a  respite  until  feUowing  Christmas  to  all  those  who 
ought  to  have  become,  but  were  not  knights,  and  were 
then  distrained  ad  arma  militaria  suscipienda.  Further, 
it  directed  that  if  any  complained  in  chancery  that  he 
was  distrained  and  had  not  land  to  the  \-alue  of  fcnrty 
pounds  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  his  life,  and  was  ready  to 
verify  that  by  the  country  (i.e.  by  the  decision  of  a  jury), 
then  some  discreet  and  lawful  knights  of  the  county  should 
be  written  to,  in  order  to  make  inquisition  of  the  matter, 
and  if  they  found  it  to  be  so,  he  was  to  have  redress,  and 
the  distress  was  to  cease.  Again,  where  a  person  was  im- 
pleaded for  the  whole  of  his  land,  or  for  so  much  of  it  that 
the  remainder  was  not  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  and  he 
could  veri^  the  foct,  then  atoo  the  distress  was  to  cease  till 
that  plea  was  determined.  Again,  whan  a  person  was 
bound  in  certain  debts  atterminated  in  the  exchequer  at  a 
certain  sum  to  be  received  thereof  annually  (Le.  respited, 
subject  to  payment  by  instalmentsX  and  the  remamder  of 
his  land  was  not  worth  fbrty  pounds  perjannum,  the  distress 
was  to  cease  till  the  debt  was  paid.  No  one  was  to  be  dis- 
trained ad  arma  militaria  suscipienda  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  on  account  of  land  which  he  held  in  manors  of  the 
antient  demesne  of  the  crown  as  a  sokeman,  inasmuch  as 
those  lands  were  liable  to  pay  a  tallage  when  the  king's 
lancb  were  tallaged.  With  respect  to  those  who  held  land 
in  socage  of  other  manors,  and  who  performed  no  servitium 
foriiuecum,  or  service  due  upon  tne  tenure,  though  not 
expressed  in  the  grant,  the  rails  of  chancery  in  the  timea  of 
the  king's  predecessors  were  to  be  searched,  and  it  was  to  be 
wdflcea  aecMdiiw  to  the  former  custom;  the  same  of 
clerks 'in  holy  ,oners  holding  any  lay  fee^  irim  would,  if 
laymen,  have  been  liable  to  become  knighta.  No  one 
was  to  be  distnined  in  respeot  of  proper^  of  burgage 
tenure.  Persons  under  oUigation  to  become  knights,  who 
had  held  their  land  only  a  shnrt  time,  were  extremely 
old,  or  had  an  infirmity  in  their  limbs,  or  had  some  incurable 
disease,  or  the  impediment  of  children,  or  law-suits,  or  other 
necessary  excuses,  were  to  appear  and  make  fine  before  two 
commissionera  named  in  the  set,  who  were  to  take  dis- 
cretionary fines  from  such  disabled  persona  by  way  of  com- 
position. Under  this  rwulation  those  who  were  distrained 
upon  as  holding  land  of  ue  value  of  401.  va  uinum  either 
received  knighthood  or  made  fine  to  the^ing.  The  alte- 
ration in  thenoDunal  ™UiB,gf,^»9i|9^jgp8li@gfe  the 
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incnaMd  (juuitity  of  the  precious  metals,  and  itill  more 
bf  euoceaaire  fraudulent  degradations  of  the  standard, 
gradually  widened  the  circle  within  which  estates  were 
subjected  to  this  burthen;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  lands  which,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  II.,  were  not  perhaps  worth  4/.  per  annum,  had 
risen  in  nominal  value  to  40^,  and  were  often  held  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  a  totally  different  class  from  those  who 
were  dasigiiatad  by  1  Bdward  11^  staL  1,  u  penons  having 
40  libntas  terns. 

That  power  ttf  oompelling  those  vho  nfused  to  take  i^on 
thenuelms  the  order  of  knighthood,  or  rather  of  distrainii^ 
them  till  they  received  knighthood,  or  compounded  with  the 
king  by  way  of  fine,  wbieb  originally  was  a  means  of  enforcing 
the  performance  of  a  duty  to  the  crown  and  to  the  public,  by 
persona  holding  a  certain  position  and  having  a  certain 
stake  in  the  country,  was  perverted  into  aprocess  for  extort- 
ing money  from  those  who  would  have  been  exempt  at  com- 
mon law,  which  regulated  the  amount  of  a  kaight's  fee  by 
the  sufficiency  of  the  land  to  suppu^  a  knight,  and  not  by 
its  fluctuating  nominal  value  in  a  debased  currency.  This 
oppressive,  if  not  dishonest  proceeding,  which  was  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  in  the  reigns  of  Edwaid  VI.  and  Eliza- 
beth, was  reduced  into  a  system  by  the  rash  advisers  of 
Charles  L,  and  was  adopted  by  that  unfi)rtiuiate  prince 
as  one  of  the  modes  by  whieh  money  mi^ht  be  raised 
without  resorting  to  a  parliament  for  assistance.  The 
undiwuiaed  manner  in  which  this  antient  prerogative 
was  Uius  abused,  led  to  its  total  abolition.  By  16  and 
17  Car.  L,  c  20,  it  is  enacted,  that  none  shall  be  com- 
pelled, by  writ  or  otherwise,  to  take  upon  him  the  order 
of  knu;hthood,  and  that  all  proceedings  concerning  the  same 
shall  he  void. 

Persons  have  been  required  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
order  of  knighthood  as  a  qualification  for  the  performance 
of  honourable  services  at  coronations,  in  respect  of  the  lands 
which  they  held  by  grand  setjeanty. 

Knighthood  in  England  is  now  conferred  by  the  king  (or 
qneen  when  the  throne  is  filled  1^  a  female)  by  simple 
verbal  declaration  attended  with  a  sl^ht  ftnm,  without 
any  patent  or  other  written  instiument.  Sometiniei,  but 
rarely,  knighthood  is  eonfbrred  on  persons  who  do  not 
come  into  the  presence  of  n^alty.  This  is  occasionally  done 
to  {[ovemors  of  colonies,  and  other  persous  in  prominent 
stations  ^road.  The  loid-lietttenant  of  Ireland  has  a  dele- 
gated authority  of  conferring  this  honour,  which  is  very 
^writ^U  exercised. 

Knighthood  gives  to  the  party  precedence  over  esquires 
and  other  untitled  gentlemen.  *  Su-'  is  prefixed  to  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  knights  and  baronets,  and  their  wives  have 
the  legal  designation  of  '  Dame,*  which  is  ordinarily  con- 
verted into '  Lady.' 

A  raikk  correspondent  to  our  rank  of  knighthood  has 
been  found  in  all  Christian  countries.  Some  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  equestrian  order  among  the 
Romans.  But  it  is  aafor  to  regard  it  as  (uriginating  in 
Christian  times;  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
have  been  named  as  the  period  to  which  the  order  of 
knighthood  as  now  existing  may  be  traced.  In  such  an 
inijttuy  there  are  two  difficulties :  first,  to  state  with  suf- 
ficient precision  what  is  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  obtain  evidence  of  the  commencement  of  an 
institution  which  probably  grew,  almost  insensibly,  out  of 
a  state  of  society  common  to  the  whole  of  civilized 
Europe. 

It  was  a  military  institution,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  something  of  a  religious  character  belongiug  to  -it, 
and  the  order  of  knigbth<rad,  like  the  orders  of  the  clergy, 
could  be  oonforred  only  by  persons  who  were  themselves 
members  of  the  order. 

In  early  times  some  kniglits  undertook  the  ptutection  of 
pilgrims ;  others  were  vowra  to  the  defence  or  recoveir  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Some,  knights-ertant,  roved  about 
*  seeking  adventures,*  a  phrase  not  confiued  to  books  of 
romance,  of  which  there  are  many  on  this  subject,  but 
found  in  serious  and  authentic  documents. 

miere  is  a  treatise  by  Bishop  Hurd  on  chivalry. 

But  besides  those  who  are  simply  knights,  there  are 
kn»^ts  who  are  members  of  particular  orders  or  classes. 

These  orders  are  found  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of 
modem  Europe,  and  have  had  generally  fcff  their  founder  a 
sovereign  prince.  Such  are  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
iaitituted  try  Philip  duke  of  Borgundr;  the  (nder  of  the 


Holy  Ghost,  instituted  by  Henry  the  Tlurd  of  France  :  the 
ordor  of  St  Michael,  instituted  by  Louis  the  Eleventh  or 
France.  Of  the  foreign  orders,  which  are  very  numerous,  a 
full  aooouut  may  be  found  in  a  work  in  two  volumes  octavo^ 
entiUed  '  An  Accurate  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood  at  present  existing  in  Europe,'  a  work  printed 
abroad,  the  author  of  which  was  Sir  Levet  Hanson,  an 
Englishman.  Each  of  these  orders  has  its  peculiar  badge, 
ribb^s,  and  other  decorations  of  the  person.  The  thne 
great  Britidi  wders,  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  and  Saint 
rariek,  belong  to  this  class. 

Hie  Garter  may  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
antient,  and  is  indisputably  the  most  illustrious  order  ex. 
isting.  It  was  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Third  soon 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  France  and  his  vic- 
tory at  Cressy.  The  persons  admitted  into  it  were  for  the 
most  part  the  soldiers  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  expedition.  The  number  of  persons  admitted 
was  twenty-five,  besides  the  king  himself  It  had  a  bishop 
for  its  prelate,  and  other  officers.  It  has  flourished  in  un- 
abated splendour  fivm  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the 
knights  having  been  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
En^ish  nation,  together  with  many  illustrious  foreigners,  of 
whom  the  greatw  part  have  been  sovereign  jninoes.  Hm 
number  was  strictly  confined  to  twentr-flve,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  George  ibe  Third,  when  a  new  sta- 
tute was  made  that  the  knights  should  be  twenty-five, 
exclusive  of  any  members  of  the  royal  family  who  should 
be  admitted  into  the  order.  Another  statute  has  since 
been  made  that  the  number  should  be  twenty-five,  without 
reckoning  the  illustrious  foreigners  who  might  be  admitted 
into  the  order.  The  history  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  has 
been  treated  of  in  a  work  by  Elias  Ashmole,  a  herald  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and  there  is  a  later  and  more 
important  work  on  the  same  subject  by  John  Anatis,  who 
was  the  Garter  King  at  Anns. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle  was  instituted  in  1 540,  by  Jftmes 
the  Fifth,  king  of  Scotland ;  but  it  fell  into  de^,  till  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  1703,  it  was  revived.  The  num- 
ber of  knights  was  limited  to  thirteen,  but  in  1827  the 
number  was  increased  to  sixteeD.  all  of  whom  are  nobili^ 
of  Scotland. 

The  Order  of  St  Patrick  was  instituted  in  1783.  The 
knights  were  fifteen,  increased  in  1833  to  twenQr-two,  vho 
are  peers  of  Ireland. 

The  order  of  the  Bath  differs  in  some  respects  from  those 
just  spoken  of.  Knights  of  the  Bath  are  found  in  the  early 
history  of  the  English  sovereignty,  being  persons,  in  num- 
ber indefinite,  who  were  made  knights  in  some  peculiar 
manner,  of  which  bathing  constituted  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monies, a  coronation,  royal  marriages,  or  when  the  king's 
eldest  son  was  made  a  knight.  Such  were  the  knights  of 
the  Bath  till  the  rei^  of  King  George  I.,  who  cast  them 
into  an  order  consisting  of  thirty-six  knif^ts  with  a  grand 
master  at  their  bead.  The  older  so  continned  till  the  dose 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  whan,  during  the  r^eney  (1815), 
the  order  was  greatly  extended,  and  the  persons  composing 
it  were  thrown  into  three  classes:  the  Knights  Grand 
Crosses,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  to  exceed  seventy-two; 
the  Knights  Commanders,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  ab- 
solutely limited,  but  at  the  beginning  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Englishmen  and  ten  foreigners ;  and 
the  Companions. 

There  are  also  knights  of  the  Guelphic  order,  and 
knights  of  the  loman  order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
GeoTge. 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  SHIRE  is  the  designation  given 
to  the  representative  in  parliament  of  English  counties  at 
large,  as  distinguished  from  such  cities  uid  toarns  as 
are  counties  of  themselves  (whidi  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  shires),  and  the  representatives  of  which,  as  weill 
as  the  members  for  other  ci<  tes  and  towns,  are  denominated 
citizens  or  burgesses.  Though  the  knights  of  the  shire 
always  sat  with  the  citizens  and  burgesses  as  jointly  re- 
presenting the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  as  well  during 
the  time  that  the  three  estates,  viz.  the  spiritual^,  the 
lonls  temporal,  and  the  commons,  sat  togetner,  as  since, 
we  find  that  grants  were  occasionally  made  by  the  knights 
to  be  levied  on  the  counties,  whilst  separate  grants  were 
made  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses  to  be  levied  upon  the 
cities  and  boroughs.  (Rot.  Pkrl.)  The  wages  payable  to 
knights  of  the  shire  for  their  attendance  iu  parliament,  ia- 
oluding  axeaMtUiUeJtUMJKv,Uinr  gongm^wd  otmiing 
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iemut  mm  four  BhiUingB  a  day,  beiiu  double  what  was  xe- 
cH¥«a  by  eitiHiu  and  burgesses.  At  the  dose  of  eroiy 
ssKum  of  pariiament  the  eoune  was  tor  the  kioff,  in  di^- 
mimag  them  to  their  homes,  to  infono  them  that  they 
migfat  sue  out  writs  for  their  wages,  upon  which  each 
knight  aeparatdy  obtained  a  writ  out  of  Chancery  directed 
to  mo  sheriff,  mentioning  the  number  of  days  and  the  sum 
to  be  paid,  and  oommanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  amount. 
Upon  this  the  sheriff,  in  a  public  county  court,  divided  the 
burthen  amongst  the  different  hundreds  and  townships,  and 
nsued  process  to  levy  the  amount,  which,  to  the  extent  of 
the  money  levied,  he  paid  over  to  the  knight  The  lands 
of  the  clergy,  as  well  reffular  as  secular,  were  exempted 
from  contributing  towuds  these  expenses,  because  the 
derey  fenned  a  distinrt  estate,  and  were  represented  in 
psrbament  by  their  prdates  and  the  procuratores  eterif 
■hhon^  the  latter  were,  as  I>ord  Coke  ex^^rasses  it,  voice- 
less aasistmnts  oi^y.  All  Uy  fees  withm  the  ooimty 
were  liaU«  to  contribute,  except  lands  belonging  to  the 
lords  and  their  men.  The  loids  insisted  that  this  ex- 
emption extended  to  every  freeholder  who  held  land  within 
their  baronies,  seignicvies,  or  manors,  ailing  that  they 
served  in  parliament  at  their  own  expense  for  themselves 
and  their  tenants.  And  such  was  undoubtedly  the  prac- 
tice; as  by  the  Parliament  Roll  it  appears  that  the  commons 
frequently  netitioned  that  the  exemption  should  be  con- 
fined to  su^  lands  as  the  lords  kept  in  their  own  hands 
ind  oceupied  by  their  fanners  or  by  their  boud-tenants,  or 
nUeins.  These  requests  however  were  met  either  by  a 
ample  refusal  (ff  by  a  statement  by  the  king  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  lessen  the  liberties  of  the  lords.  If  however 
a  lord  purchased  land  which  had  previously  been  oontribu- 
lory  tome  knight's  wages,  the  liabUi^oontuned.  Freehold 
^ands,  held  either  by  knight's  serriee  or  in  common  socage, 
were  liable  to  this  burthen,  but  customary  tenures  in'antient 
demesne  and  tenures  in  burgage  were  exempt.  In  the 
county  at  Kent  no  socage  land  was  contributable,  the  whole 
burthen  being  thrown  upon  tiiose  who  held  knight's  fees,  an 
anomaly  against  which  the  commons  preferred  many  in- 
effectual petitions.  Knights  of  the  shire,  and  also  their 
eboosers.  were  formerly  required  to  be  persons  either  rust- 
lent  or  having  a  household  in  the  county.  This  regulation, 
though  conOrmed  by  several  statutes,  had  fidlen  into  neg- 
lect, and  was  formaUy  abn^ited  in  both  its  branches  by  14 
George  UL.  c  58.  The  removal  of  the  hitter  part  of  the 
restrieiiiHi  has  gteatly  added  to  the  expense  of  county 
eleetions;  and  £ough  the  Reform  Act.  2  Will  IV.,  o.  46, 
disfhuichises  out-voters  in  boroughs,  it  does  not  restne  the 
old  law  as  to  non-resident  eoimty  electors.  {RoLjParl^ 
ToLii,SS8.  367;  iii.,  85,  44,  53,94,212;  iv.,  352.) 

KNIGHT'S  FEE  was  land  of  sufficient  extent  and  value 
:o  support  the  dignity  of  a  knight,  granted  by  the  king, 
or  some  inferior  lord,  upon  the  condition  that  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs  should  eitnes  perform  the  service  of  a  knight 
to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  or  find  some  other  person  to  do 
such  service.  The  quantity  of  land  oapable  of  supporting 
a  knight  naturally  varied  according  to  itsquelity  ana  situa- 
tiMi ;  and  even  the  amount  of  income  suffloient  to  meet  the 
ehi^ea  of  a  kni(^t  would  fluctuate  aoonding  to  time  and 
place.  It  is  not  dierefore  surpriung  that  we  ihid  a  knight* s 
fee  Mmetimes  desoribed  at  conusting  of  800  acres,  iom»- 
tnusofOSO;  sometimes  estimated  at  1  Si.,  sometimes  at  20/., 
and  in  lata:  times  at  40^  per  annum.  If  the  owner  of  a 
knight's  fee  deprived  himself  of  the  possession  of  part  of 
his  land  by  subinfeudation  he  remained  liable  to  the  feudal 
barthen  attached  to  the  tenure  of  the  whole. 

KNIGHTS  SERVICE,  TENURE  BY,  otherwise  called 
tenure  in  chivalry,  or  per  service  de  chivaler,  per  servitium 
ndlitare,  was,  from  the  times  iipmediately  suoceedinf;  the 
Norman  Cmauest  in  the  eleventh  century  to  the  period  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth,  considered  the  first  and  ihe 
most  important,  as  it  was  also  the  most  gmeral,  mode  of 
holding  land  and  other  immoveable  property  in  Bugland. 
The  land  held  by  this  speoies  of  tenure  was  said  to  conust 
^so  many  knight's  fees,  feodamiUtig^tAso  many  portions 
of  land  caMble  of  supporting  the  dijgnity  of  a  knight 
[KmoBT**  ru.]  He  who  held  an  entire  knight's  fee  was 
bound  hf  his  tenure,  when  called  upon  so  to  do,  to  follow  his 
lord  to  toe  wars  (under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  place  at 
which  the  service  was  to  be  performed),  and  to  remain  with 
kirn  fiwty  days  in  every  year,  or  to  send  some  other  knight 
duly  qndiflea  to  pedbnn  the  services.  From  the  owner  of 
H  ft  klP^*»  me  tiWBDty  diyi*  itlffnd>niw  only  could  bs 


roq_uired ;  uid  the  obligation  attaching  to  the  quarter  of  a 
km^ht's  fee  was  satisfied  by  the  performuoe  of  ten  dajV 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  holding  several  knic^t^ 
fees,  whether  forming  one  or  several  estates,  was  bound  to 
furnish  a  knight  in  respect  of  each. 

Besides  this  permanent  liability  to  military  service,  the 
tenant  was  subject  to  other  occasional  burthens.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  following  incidental  services:— 
First,  Aidi,  or  payments  which  the  vassal  holding  by 
knight's  service  was  bound  to  make  for  ransoming  his 
lord^s  person  if  taken  prisoner ;  for  making  the  lord's  eldest 
son  a  knight;  and  for  marrying,  ix.  providing  a  marriage 
portion  for  the  lord's  eldest  daughter.  Secondly,  Relics, 
being  a  payment  made  by  the  heir  in  the  uature  of 
a  composition  for  leave  to  enter  upon  land  descending 
to  him  after  he  had  attained  his  full  age.  Thirdly, 
Primer  SeuiOt  ac  the  ri^ht  of  the  crown,  where  tiie 
lands  were  held  of  the  king,  to  a  year's  profit  of  land 
descending  to  an  heir  who  was  of  lull  age  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  ancestor.  Fourthly,  Wardthip,  or  the 
right  to  the  custody  of  the  body  and  lands  of  an  beir  to 
whom  the  land  had  descended  during  his  minority,  the 
king  or  other  lord  in  such  case  taking  the  profits  of  the  land 
during  the  minority  to  his  own  use,  or  selling  the  wardship 
to  a  stranger  if  he  thought  proper.  Fifthly,  Marriage,  or 
a  right  in  the  lord,  where  the  land  descended  to  an  heir 
within  age,  to  tender  to  him  or  her  a  wife  or  a  husband ; 
and  if  the  heir  refused  a  match  without  disparagement, 
without  disparity  of  rank,  crime,  or  bodily  infirmity,  the 
lord  became  entitled  to  hold  the  land  as  a  security  for 
payment  b^  the  heir  of  the  amOnnt  for  whidi  the  bird  had 
sold  or  which  he  migfat  have  obtained  for  the  n^rriue. 
Sixthly,  Rnea  taxm  MienaHon.  To  these  Blackstone  a^ 
a  seventh.  Etcheat,  or  the  returning  of  the  land  to  the 
lord  upon  the  folonyor  forfeiture  of  the  tenant,  or  his  dying 
without  heirs.  [Bschut.]  But  esoheat  is  not  peoulur  to 
tenure  by  knight  s  service. 

This  system,  which  Blackstone  justly  characterizes  as 
a  complicated  and  extensive  slavery,  fell  to  the  ground 
during  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth ;  .and  the 
abolition  of  this  species  of  tenure  was  confirmed  upon  the 
Restoration,  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  and  dangerous  to 
attempt  a  renewal  of  such  oppressive  burthens.  Aecord> 
ingly  the  I2th  Car.  II,  c  24,  takes  away  tenure  by  knights 
service,  whether  the  lands  are  held  of  the  crown  or  of  a  sub- 
ject, together  with  all  its  oppressive  fruits  and  peculiar  con- 
sequencei^  and  con^ierts  every  such  tenure  into  free  and  com- 
monsocage.  [Socaob.^  NothingcanbemorecomiHrehensiTe 
than  the  terms  of  this  act;  besides  generally  abolishing 
tenure  by  knight's  eervice,  and  its  consequences,  it  descencU 
into  particulars,  with  a  redundancy  of  words,  which  appear 
to  indicate  an  extreme  anxiety  to  extirpate  completely  all 
the  evils  which  the  legislature  had  under  contemplation. 
The  statute,  after  taking  away  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries, 
enumerates  wardships,  liveries,  primer  seisins  or  ousterle- 
mains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  and  fines,  sei- 
sures,  and  pardons  for  alienation,  and  sweeps  away  the  whole. 
But  rents  certain,  beriots  [Hbriot],  suit  of  court  and  other 
services  incident  to  oommtm  socage,  and  foalty  [Disnxssl 
and  also  fines  tac  alienatiott  doe  by  the  costoms  of  particu- 
lar maiMrs,  are  pteservod.  Relien  for  lands,  of  which  the 
tenure  is  oonverted  into  common  wicag^  are  saved  in  cases 
where  a  quit-rent  is  also  payable. 

KNIGHT,  RICHARD  PAYNE,  eldest  son  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Knight,  of  Wormesley  Grange,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  was  bom  in  1 750.  He  was  a  weak  and 
sickly  child,  and  his  father  did  not  send  him  to  school,  or 
suffSr  him  to  learn  either  Greek  or  Latin  at  home.  Soon 
after  his  fother^a  death.  whi(^  took  place  in  1764,  he  was 
sent  to  a  grammar-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
made  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  Latin  language.  After 
leaving  school  no  did  not  go  to  a  universi^,  but  at  the  age 
<^  eighteen  he  commenced  the  stud;^  of  Greek,  which  he 
pursued  with  ^reat  diligenoeb  and  which  became  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  his  life.  Shortiy  afterwards  he  visited 
Italy,  principally  on  account  of  bis  health ;  and  here  he 
seems  to  have  formed  tiie  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  productions  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  wliich  was 
his  most  prominent  characteristic  Subsequently  to  his 
fother's  death  he  inherited  the  large  estate  of  Downton, 
near  Ludloir,  from  his  grandfather,  on  which,  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  he  built  a  mansion,  and  he  devoted 
much  time  to  improving  and  miamenting^^}ui^|^^ 
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1 7  so  he  was  elected  to  serve  in  paxliament  fi>r  the  boroaeh 
of  LeonuDsttir,  and  in  the  foUomos  puliament  of  1784,  for 
the  boronfl^  tii  Ludlow,  foi  iHuefa  lie  oontinned  to  lit  untfl 
the  year  1806,  when  he  retired  from  pariiament.  While  a 
uember  of  the  House  of  Commona  he  acted  with  Mr.  Fbx, 
but  he  never  took  any  part  in  debate,  nor  did  he  ever 
interest  himself  about  polities.  In  1814  he  was  a^^nted 
a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Townley  ftimily. 

Early  in  his  life  he  commenced  the  formation  of  a  collec- 
tion of  antiques  and  other  works  of  art,  to  vhioh  his  lai^ 
fortune  enabled  him  to  make  constant  additions.  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  antient  bronzes  and  Greek  coins ;  and 
it  was  preserved  in  his  London  house  in  Eloho  Square, 
which  contained  a  lar^  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  He 
bequeathed  his  collection  (the  value  of  which  was  estimated 
at  50,000^)  to  the  British  Museum.  He  had  originally  in- 
tended to  bequeath  it  to  the  Royal  Academy.  [BiunsH 
MuanuH,  p.  453.]  The  bill  t^lizhig  the  acceptance  of  this 
cdlection  oy  the  trustees  of  ttie  British  Museum  reoeived 
the  royal  assent  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  1 824.  Mr.  Knight  died 
in  his  house  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1824,  and  he 
was  buried  at  Wormesley  church,  in  Herefordshire,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memo^,  with  a  Latin  epitaph 
written  by  Dr.  Cornwall,  bishop  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Pa)'De  Knight  began  at  an  early  age  to  admire  the 
remains  of  Grecian  art ;  and  hence  in  his  studies  of  Greek 
literature  his  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  those  sub- 
jects which  illustrate  Greek  sculptures  and  coins,  viz.  my- 
tholt^,  and  the  archaic  Greek  language.  Acooidingly  bis 
first  work  was  *  An  Account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship 
of  Priapus  lately  existing  at  Isemia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  to  which  is  added  a  Discoune  on  the  Worship  of 
Priapus,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Myitie  Theology  of 
the  Antients,'  4to.  1786.  (Distributed  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society.)  This  illustration  of  the  obseene  worship  of  Priapus 
was  severely  censured  by  the  author  of  the  *  Pursuits  of 
Literature ;'  but  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
subject  was  worthy  of  investi^tion,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Knight  had  jio  other  object  in  view  than  the  purely  scien- 
tific one  of  elucidating  an  obscure  part  of  the  Greek  thee- 


[is  next  pro<1uction  was  '  An  Analytical  Basay  on  the 
Greek  Alphabet,'  4to.,  Loudon,  1791.  This  work  (which 
was  reviewed  by  Person  in  the  'Monthly  Review'  for  1794: 
see  his  article  reprinted  in  Person's  *  Tracts,'  p.  1 08,  *  Mu- 
seum Criticum,'  vol.  i.,  p.  489)  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
an  exposure  of  the  foi^ry  ik  certain  Greek  inscriptions 
which  Fourmont  professed  to  have  found  in  Laconia.  These 
inscriptions  had  diiaceived  the  most  eminent  scholars,  among 
whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Winckelmaon.  Villoison, 
Yalckenaer,  and  Heyne;  and  their  genuineness  was  first 
questioned  by  Payne  Knight,  who  supported  his  opinion 
with  an  elaborate  argument.  A  feeble  attempt  has  been 
subsequently  made  by  Raoul  Rocbette  to  defend  them ;  bift 
their  apuriousness  is  now  universally  admitted.  (See  Boeckh, 
Corp,  Jmcript.  OreBCt  vol.  i.,  p.  61-104,  whose  dissertation 
has  completely  exhausted  the  sulnect)  Mr.  Knight  next 
attempted  poetry,  for  which  the  character  of  his  mind  did 
not  at  all  fit  him.  In  1794  he  published  the  <  Landscape.' 
a  didactic  poem,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Uvedale  Price, 
Esq.  Tbia  poem  contains  many  precepts,  marked  by 
sotuid  judgment  and  good  taate,  on  the  sulgect  to  which  it 
relates;  and  at  the  end  are  aome  aagacions  remaib  on  the 
Freneh  Rorolution,  the  event  of  which  was  still  undeter- 
mined. It  appears  from  the  preftce  to  Mr.  Price's  'Essay 
on  the  Picturesque  '  (publish^,  in  1794),  that  Mr.  Knight 
proposed  to  Mr.  Price  that  the  papers  written  by  the  latter 
on  rural  imtsovement  should  be  published  wiui  his  poem 
of  the '  Laniuca|>e,'  in  the  same  manner  as  Sir  J.  Reynolds's 
notes  were  published  with  Mr.  Mason's  'Du  Fresnoy;'  but 
that  the  proposal  came  too  late  to  enable  Mr.  Price  to 
accept  it  Mr.  Knight  published  three  other  metrical 
works  at  subsequent  jicriodi  of  his  life.  The  first  was  a 
didactic  poem,  in  s:.<c  books,  entitled  'The  Progress  of 
CiTfl  Soeulj,*  4tDn  Loudon,  1 796,  now  only  known  by  the 
witty  paro^  in  the  *  Antijacobin  *  (supposed  to  have  been 
written  Inr  Hr.  Ouming).  The  second  was  *  A  Monody  on 
the  Death  of  the  Ri«;ht  Honourable  ^  J.  Fox,'  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1806-7.  The  third  was  entitled  'Alfred,  a  Romance 
in  rhyme,'  Svo.,  London,  1823. 

In  1806  Mr.  Pa^  Knight  published  '  An  Analytical 
EiM|uii7  into  the  Rindples  of  Taste/  8va,  londm*  wnitib 


passed  through  several  edilionB.  This  work  is  ehanut* 
ixed  by  originality  and  acutenesa  of  thought,  and  is  disflnly 
prodnetion  of  Vx.  Knight's  whicb  is  intoestit^  to  tU 
geDeial  teadv.  It  was  reviewed  with  aoue  seventy  in  ths 
*  Edinbu^h  Review  *  for  January,  1 806,  (See  also  sons 
remarks  on  it  m  Maekintosh'a  *Ufe,'  vol  L,  p.  371.)  lb. 
Knight  afterwards  contributed  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Reviev' 
(Number  for  July,  1809)  a  eritique  of  Falconer's  *  Strsbo,' 
a  work  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Coplestoo,  then  a  tutor  of  Oriel  (Allege,  Oxkd, 
and  now  biutop  of  Llandaff,  published  a  defence  of  tb« 
University  of  Oxford  against  the  strictures  of  the '  Edia- 
bur^  Review.'  This  defence  related  not  only  to  Ur 
Knight's  critique  of  Falconer's  'Strabo,'  but)  also  to  n&- 
sages  in  other  articles  ascribed  to  Mr.  Playfair  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith.  An  article  in  reply,  contributed  by  the 
ttvee  reviewers,  appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Revieir'  fi» 
April.  1810:  Mr.  Knight's  share  of  it  extenda  finn  p.  1G9 
to  p.  177.  Mr.  Copleston  afterwaida  rqoined,  and  the  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Knight  ended  in  a  grammatical  diaou- 
aion  toUtlly  foreign  to  the  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Kni^t 
wred  in  noting  the  University  of  Oxford  responsible  fiir 
the  defects  of  a  work  published  at  the  Clarendon  Ften; 
but  be  was  unquestionably  right  in  representiDg  dauicsl 
literature  as  being  at  a  low  ebb  in  Oxford  at  mat  tim& 
In  1809  werepubhshed  'Specimens  of  Antient  Sculpture, 
selected  from  different  Collections  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti,'  fol.,  and  a  second  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1835.  This  magnificent  work  was  chiefly  due  to 
Mr.  Knights  induatiy  and  taste;  the  subjects  werecbosen 
by  him,  and  he  wrote  the  prebees  and  desaiptiou  of  the 
plates. 

In  1816  Mr.  Knwht  was  ocnnined  a  select  connuttn 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The 
evidence  whidi  he  gave  upon  this  oecaaion  was  not  nsiked 
with  his  usual  good  taste  as  to  the  merits  of  thersmsiDsef 

Greek  art ;  an  examination  of  it,  written  in  a  hostile  spirit, 
may  be  seen  In  the  *  Quarteriy  Review,'  vtd.  xiv.,  pp.  S33- 
543.  See  also  ft  political  squib  reprmted  in  the  *  Whig 
Cruide.'  Mr.  Knight  distributed  a  short  Answer  to  the 
'  Quarterly  Review  *  '<imong  hia  literary  friends  in  axdun- 
tion  of  the  porta  of  his  endence  whieii  he  oonsidBted  bed 
been  misrepresented. 

In  1820  Mr.  Kn^ht  published  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  tad 
Odyssey,  with  prolegomeoa.  His  object  in  this  edition 
was  to  restore  the  text  of  Homer  to  its  originid  state.  He 
rejected  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  snppoeed  the  Ilii^  and  Oifmf 
to  have  been  each  the  work  of  a  single  poet;  the  poet  « 
the  Odyssey  being  posterior  to  die  poet  of  the  Iliad.  The 
process  by  which  he  attcsnpted  to  iwtwe  the  text  of  tfaeH 
two  poems  to  their  original  state  waa  twt^old:  1.  Hie  n* 
modeling  of  the  language,  by  Uie  intiodootion  of  fivnu 
disused  in  later  times,  and  of  the  antient  lett«  styled  the 
digamma.  2.  The  rejection  of  verses  interpolated  by  Ister 
rhapsodists  and  pools.  Many  forms  are  restored,  and  miny 
verses  are  rejected,  on  exceedingly  doubtful  and  menly 
conjectural  grounda:  and  indeed  the  subject  is  one  which 
does  not  in  general  admit  of  any  close  approach  to  certain^. 
The  work  however  bears  marks  of  coiuideraUe  scutenest 
and  originality  of  thought,  and  it  furnishes  much  assistanoe 
towards  conceiving  the  earliest  form  of  the  Greek  langu^ 
A  superficial  notice  of  this  wwk  is  contained  in  the '  QiM|* 
tarly  Review*  for  A|Mril.  1822,  in  an  artide  said  tohave  beui 
written  by  Ugo  Foaeolo.  After  Mr.  Knight's  death  hii 
catal<^e  of  his  ouns  was  ptthlished  Inr  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  (Mmmi  ^etores,<^4tOn  Lend.,  1830.) 
A  notice  of  this  publication  may  be  seen  in  the '  Pbilok^' 
cal  Museum,'  vuL  i.,  pp.  1 23-5.  Besides  the  works  sbcM 
mentioned  Tlr.  Khight  wrote  several  papers  in  the'CUnicsl 
Journal '  uiM  the*  ArrbEeologia'  (see  vols.  xv.  393,  xrii.  SS^ 
xix.  369) :  thi.'  nrticle  on  the  work?  and  life  of  Barry,  in  w 
•  Edinburgh  Review '  for  August,  '.8'  0,  is  also  by  him.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  paper  on  the  Homeric  Palae^  W*. 
liahed  after  his  death  in  the  'Philological  Museum,' vol. lu 
pp.  645-9.  He  likewise  first  pubUshed  the  cdebiated 
Elean  Inscription,  concwning  which  see  Boeckb,  '  Corpt 
Inscript.  Gr,*  No.  11. 

KNlGHT,  THOMAS  ANDREW,  hrother  of  the  wb 
jectof  theptBcedingurticle,wasb(iRi(nitbe  lOthof  Of^ohor 
1 758.  The  grandttther  of  these  eminent  men  had 
a  large  fortune  as  an  ironmastn^at  a  period  long  benn 
■team  mndiinery  w^  i:^tr^^c«fl'»»^i»*  ■■Aitinir  and 
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HAvtare  of  iron*  aad  whea  tium  works  were  iMoessarily 
nbttted  cm  the  banks  of  numine  streams.  Oneofhis  prin- 
cipal ftrges  was  at  Downton  on  the  x'aer  Teme,  a  little  below 
the  site  of  the  noble  maiuion  afterwarchi  nected  by  Mr. 
Payne  Kuigbt,  and  where  malleable  ironof  saperior  quali^ 
was  manuractured,  iU  locally  being  particalBny  Ikvourable 
for  a  supply  of  charcoal. 

When  young,  Mr.  Knight's  education  was  so  much  neg- 
lected, tliat  when,  at  tbe  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Ludlow,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than 
read.  But  the  days  of  his  childhood  had  not  been  passed 
without  employment.  He  had  a  great  tum  for  the  observa- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  and  having  been  left  to  occupy 
himself  in  the  country  in  what  way  he  pleased,  he  had 
already  formed  a  close  practical  acquaintance  with  such 
pbnts  and  animals  as  Herefordshire  could  ftmush.  Event- 
ually he  graduated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  subse- 
ijaeatlj  occupied  himself  with  researches  intowious  points 
of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology.  One  of  the  most 
maarfcable  of  his  early  investigations  was  contained  in  a 

Cper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1799,  upon  the  in- 
ritance  of  disease  among  fruit-trees,  and  ujpon  the  propa- 
eation  (tf  debility  by  grafting.  Tbe  county  of  Hereford  mi 
k>ng  been  celebrated  for  the  produce  of  its  orohaids,  and 
the  dder  made  therefrom  was  in  high  esteem;  but  towards 
tbe  l^ter  part  of  the  last  century  the  trees  of  the  most  es- 
teemed sorts,  which  had  been  eulogized  by  the  county  poet, 
Phihps.  became  gradually  less  productive,  their  vitality  biaing 
oearfy  exhausted.  Still  the  old  practice  of  grafting  young 
■toeks  with  the  debilitated  shoots  of  these  trees  generally 
prevailed,  till  iSx.  Knight,  after  a  loag  CMine  of  interesting 
experiments,  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  no  renewal  of 
vitalinr  by  the  process  of  grafting,  but  merebr  a  ocmtinnation 
^dn^ninglife,  and  that  young  grafted  stocks  soon  became 
as  much  diseased  as  the  old  parent  trees.  He  then  com- 
meneed  a  course  of  experiments  by  fertilising  the  blossoms 
sf  somo  hardy  crabs  or  apples  with  the  pollen  taken  from 
the  flowers  of  the  most  celebrated  dessert  and  cider  fruits, 
sod  sowing  the  seeds  thus  artiQcially  impregnated.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Knight  was  looked  up  to  in  this  country  as  a 
ratable  physiologist  of  a  high  order;  a  character  which 
he  ably  sustamed  by  various  experimental  researches  into 
vegetable  fecundation,  the  ascen  t  and  descent  of  sap  in  trees, 
tbe  phenomena  of  germination,  the  influence  of  light  upon 
leaves,  and  a  variety  of  similar  subjects.  In  1797  he  pub- 
lished a  small  work  called  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Apple  and  Fear,  and  on  tbe  Manufacture  of  Cider  and 
penj  f  in  vhicJi  he  reoommends  raising  new  kinds  from 
seed,  and  suiting  the  smts  produced  to  the  pecalwiUes  of 
soil  and  climate,  which  are  found  to  have  so  great  an  in- 
floenee  on  the  quality  of  cider.  Mr.  Knight  did  not  confine 
his  experiments  to  the  improvement  of  the  apple  only,  but 
be  raised  many  pears  most  valuable  for  the  dessert,  and  so 
hsrdy  as  not  to  require  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  walls,  and 
consequently  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  every  fUrmer 
tai  cottager  in  the  country.  His  seedling  plums,  strawber- 
ries, nectarines,  and  potatoes  are  also  of  great  value,  and  an 
important  addition  to  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life. 

The  great  object  of  this  distinguished  man  seems  to  have 
been  in  all  cases  utili^.  It  was  chiefly  to  questions  which 
be  ihou^t  likely  to  leu  to  important  pcaetioal  results  that 
his  attention  was  directed,  and  the  numerous  papers  com- 
minicated  hv  him  to  the  l^nuuaetioiu  of  the  Hortieultttral 
Soeie^,  in  the  chair  of  which  he  sucoeeded  his  ftiend  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  have  all  this  distinguishing  feature.  No 
one  who  Iws  traced  the  progress  of  borticidtusal  skill  for 
tbe  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  can  be  ignorant  that  it  is 
Miinlj  due  to  the  writings  and  practice  of  Mr.  Knight ;  he 
was  probdly  the  best  practical  gardener  of  bis  dsy.  It  is 
however  not  a  little  remarkable  that  vidi  so  very  extensive 
a  knowle^e  of  the  facts  of  v^etable  physiol^y,  he  should 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  he  certainly  was  in  many  of  his 
txphmstions  of  them.   This  arose  no  doubt  from  bis  unac- 

r'lntance  with  vegetable  anatomy,  and  consequently  with 
minnte  means  by  which  Nature  brings  about  her  results 
a  organised  matter.  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  were  not 
esnftned  tov^taUe  physioU^.  He  was  a  dose  obserrer  of 
the  babitaof  imim*lT>  and  one  of  his  hst  eommunioations  to 
fba  Royal  Sooie^  was  on  the  subject  of  animal  instinct.  At 
a  late  period  of  uis  life  he  also  made  some  attempts  to  im- 
prcve  the  breed  of  draught  horses,  by  erossing  tbe  lai^e 
LendoD  dray-l^nsewith  the  sUong  and  oompaot  NorwM^ 
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mare,  tbe  result  of  which  was  not  ascertained  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  but  was  expected,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
colts,  to  be  attended  with  success.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  nth  of  May.  18SS,  m  the  SOthyear  of  his  age. 

KNIGHTON,  HENRY,  an  English  historian  of  the 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  canon-regular  of  Leicester  abbey.  The  time 
neither  of  his  birth  nor  death  is  known.  His  '  Compilatio 
de  Eventibus  Anglin,  &  tempore  Regis  Edgari  usque  mortem 
Regis  Ricardi  Secundi,*  was  published  by  Twysden  in  tbe 
'Decern  Scriptores,'  fol.,  London,  1652,  ooL  2311-2741, 
(Selden's  notice  of  him,  prefixed  to  the  Decern  Sarvptoret, 
pp.  46,  47;  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.,  p.  458.) 

KNISTENEAUX.  [Alqonqoins!] 

KNOT.  [Scolopacida] 

KNOX,  JOHN,  the  son  of  obscure  parents,  was  bom  in 
1505:  there  is  some  doubt  respecting  his  birth-place,  which 
was  probably  the  village  of  Gifibra  in  East  Lothian,  al- 
though it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  bora  at  HadcUn^- 
ton.  His  educaUon  was  more  liberal  than  was  then 
common.  In  his  youth  he  was  put  to  the  grammar-school 
at  Haddington,  and  about  1524  removed  to  the  University 
of  St  Andrew's,  where  the  learning  principally  taught  was 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  scholastic  theology,  civil  and 
cauon  law,  and  the  Latin  language ;  G^ek  and  Hebrew  were 
at  that  time  little  understooa  in  Scotland,  and  Knox  did  not 
acquire  the  knowledge  6f  them  until  somewhat  later  in  hislifb. 
*  After  he  was  created  Master  of  Arts  he  taught  pbHoscnihy, 
most  probably  as  an  assistant  or  private  lecturer  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  lus  class  became  celebrated.'  *  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  before  ha  reaohed  the  age  fixed  by  the  eaaops  of  the 
church,  which  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  year 
1530,  at  which  time  he  had  attained  his  85th  year,  the 
canonical  age  for  receiving  ordination.'  (M'&ie's 
voL  i.,  p.  1 2.)  His  first  instruction  in  theology  was  received 
from  John  Major,  the  professor  of  theolc^  in  the  uniw- 
siiy,  but  tbe  opinions  founded  upon  it  were  not  long  re- 
tained ;  the  writii^  of  Jerome  and  Augustin  attracted  his 
attention,  and  the  examination  of  tbem  led  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  his  sentiments.  It  was  about  the  year  1 53$ 
that  his  secession  from  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  and  lUs- 
cipline  commenced,  but  he  did  not  deidare  himself  a  Fc^ 
testant  until  1542. 

The  Reformed  doctrines  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  Scotland  before  this  time.  Knox  was  not  the  first 
reformer,  there  were  many  persons,  'earls,  barons,  gentle- 
men, honest  burgesses,  ana  craftsmen,'  who  alnniO&  pro- 
fessed the  new  creed  though  they  durst  not  avow  it ;  it  was 
to  the  avowaI,exten«on,andestabllshmentofthe  Reformed 
religion  that  his  zeal  and  knowledge  so  powerfully  contrir 
buted.  His  reprehension  of  the  prevalent  corruptions  made 
him  regarded  as  a  heretic ;  for  which  reason  he  could  not 
safely  remain  in  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  wholly  in  the 
power  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  a  determined  supporter  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  the  south  of  Scotland, 
where  he  avowed  his  apostacy.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic,  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  it  is  said  by 
Beza  that  Beaton  employed  assassins  to  waylay  him.  He 
now  {fx  a  time  frequented  the  preaching  of'^the  Reformed 
teachers,  Williams  and  Wishart,  who  gave  additional 
strength  to  opinions  already  pret^  flnnl)F  rooted ;  and  luv- 
ing  rSinquisbed  all  thoughts  of  officiating  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  be  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Hugh 
Douglas  of  Langniddrie,  a  gentleman  of  East  Lothian,  wEo 
had  embraced  the  Reform^  doctrines.  After  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Knox  removed  with  his  pupils  from 
Langniddrie  to  St.  Andrew's  (1547),  where  he  conducted 
their  education  iu  his  accustomed  manner,  catechisinR  and 
reading  to  them  in  tbe  church  belonging  to  the  city.  There 
were  many  hearers  of  these  instructions,  who  u^;ed  him 
and  finally  called  upon  him  to  become  a  public  preacher. 
Diffident  and  reluctent  at  first,  upon  consideration  he  con- 
sented to  their  request  In  his  [teaching,  for  more  than  the 
reformed  teachers  who  had  preceded  him,  be  struck  at  the 
very  fonndatiuis  of  popery,  and  challenged  his  opponents 
to  a^umen^  to  be  delivemd  either  in  writing  or  from  the 
pulpit,  and  so  sueoeHAil  were  fais  labours  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  wm  converted  to  his  doctrines. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  event  took  place  by  which  his 
efforts  received  a  tunporary  check.  The  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton  had  given  great  ofifonce,  and  cheated  great  excite- 
ment throogb  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  severe  Uow  to  the 
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Koman  Cttbolic  reliffiou  and  the  French  iitterest  in  Scot- 
land, both  of  which  lie  had  lealoudy  supported,  and  ven- 
geance was  loudlf  called  fbr  ujwn  the  conspirators  by 
whom  he  had  been  murdered.  These  conspirators  had  far- 
tilled  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places 
was  then  so  imperfectly  understood  in  Scotland  that  &r 
five  months  they  resisted  the  efforts  of  Arron,  the  Regent. 
From  their  long  wars  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  French 
had  become  as  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  sieges  as  the 
Scotch  were  ignorant.  The  French  were  allies  of  Scot- 
land ;  to  France  therefore  Arran  sent  for  assistance.  About 
the  end  of  June,  1547,  a  French  fleet,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  land  forces,  appeared  before  the  town.  (Robertson, 
vol.  i.,  314.)  The  garrison  capitulated,  and  Knox,  among 
many  others,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Rouen, 
where  he  was  conflned  on  hoard  the  galleys.  After  nine- 
teen months'  close  miprisonment  he  was  liberated,  with  his 
healili  greatly  injured  by  the  rigour  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  (1549).  Knox  now  repaired  to  England,  and 
though  he  had  never  received  ordlnaition  as  a  Protestant. 
Cranmer  did  not  hesitate  to  send  bim  from  l^ndoii  to 
preach  in  Berwick.  In  Berwick  and  the  North  of  England 
lie  followed  bis  arduous  undertaking  of  conversion  until 
1551,  when  he  was  mode  one  of  King  Edward's  chaplains, 
with  a  salary  of  40/.  a  year.  While  his  friends  in  the  English 
administration  offered  him  further  preferment,  which  be 
declined,  his  enemies  brought  charges  against  him  before 
the  council,  of  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  acquitted.  He 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  Edward's  death,  but  thought 
it  prudent  to  fly  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  Mary's  policy  to- 
wuds  tfaa  Protestanta  became  apparent  In  January,  1554, 
he  landed  at  Dieppe;  fkum  Dieppe  he  went  to  Geneva ;  and 
ftrom  Gfeneva  to  Frankfort,  where  Calvin  requested  bim  to 
takecfaarge  of  acongr^tiott  of  Bnglisb  reftigees.  Incon- 
sequence of  some  disputes  he  returned  from  Frankfort  to 
Geneva,  and,  after  a  few  months'  residence  there,  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  again  xealously  promulgated  bis  doctrines. 
Tlie  English  congregation  at  Geneva  having  appointed  bim 
their  preacher,  he  thought  r^ht  to  make  another  journey 
to  the  Continent  (1556),  wbi^  he  quitted  finally  in  1559. 
During  these  the  quietest  years  of  his  life  he  published '  The 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment 
of  Women,'  in  which  he  vehemently  attacked  the  admission 
of  females  to  the  government  of  nations.  Its  first  sentence 
runs  thus : '  To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rale,  auperiority, 
dominion,  or  empire^  above  any  realm,  nation,  or  city,  is 
repugnant  to  nature,  eontnmely  to  God,  a  thing  most  con  - 
trarioua  to  his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and 
finally  it  is  the  subversion  of  all  equity  and  justice.*  This 
inflammatory  composition,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
excited  fresh  hostility  against  its  author.  At  the  time  of 
Its  publication  both  England  and  Scotland  were  governed 
by  females ;  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland, 
was  likewise  regent  of  that  kingdom,  while  the  Princess 
Mary  was  heiress  of  its  throne :  and  in  England  VLary  was 
queen,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  the  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown.  It  hardly  admits  of  wonder  then  that  when, 
in  1 559,  Knox  was  desirous  of  returning  to  England,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ministen  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  land  at  Leith. 

The  Protestants  in  Scotland  were  by  this  time  nearly 
equal  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  in  power  and  in  number; 
but  their  condition  had  lately  been  cnanged  somewhat  for 
the  worse.  The  queen  regent,  who  from  motives  of  policy 
hid  found  it  desirable  to  conciliate  and  uphold  them,  from 
similar  motives  had  become  their  opponent  and  oppressor ; 
and  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  '  C>)ngreeation'  (tne  name 
by  which  the  body  of  Protestants  was  then  called)  were 
summoned  for  various  causes  to  take  their  trial.  It  was  on 
a  day  not  long  previous  to  these  trials  that  Knox  returned 
to  his  country  to  resume  the  labours  of  his  ministry  -  hearing 
of  the  condition  of  hid  associates, '  he  hurried  instantly  (says 
Robertsoiu  i-  375)  to  Perth,  to  share  with  his  brethren  in 
the  common  danger,  or  to  assist  them  in  the  common  cause. 
While  their  minds  were  in  that  fbrment  which  the  queen's 
perfidiousness  (she  had  hrolxn  a  promise  to  stop  the  trial) 
and  their  own  danger  occasioned,  he  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and,  by  a  vehement  narangue  against  idolatry,  inflamed  the 
multitude  wiUi  the  utmost  rage.'  The  indismtion  of  a 
priest,  who,  immediately  after  Knox's  sermon,  was  preparing 
to  celebrate  mass,  caused  a  violent  tumult.  The  churches 
in  the  city  were  broken  open,  altars  were  overturned,  pic- 


tures defiiccd,  images  destroyed,  and  the  monasteries  levelled 
with  the  ground.  f!\M  insurrection,  which  was  not  the 
effiact  of  any  concert  ax  prerfaras  deliberation,  was  censored  by 
the  Reformed  preachers ;  and  it  affixes  no  blame  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Knox.  The  queen  regent  sent  troon  lo  quell 
this  rebellion ;  troops  were  also  raised  by  the  Protestant^ 
but  a  treaty  was  entered  into  before  any  blood  was  shed. 

The  promotion  of  the  Reformation  in  his  own  eouatir 
was  now  Knox's  sole  object ;  he  was  reinstated  in  his  pulpit 
at  St  Andrew's,  and  preached  there  in  his  usual  rough, 
vehement,  zealous,  and  powerful  manner,  until  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  immediately  chosen  minister.  His  efforts  gave 
great  offence  and  alarm  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  espe- 
cially during  a  circuit  that  he  made  of  Scotland.  Armies 
were  maintained  and  sent  into  the  field  by  both  parties,  for 
treaties  were  no  sooner  made  than  they  woe  violated; 
FVench  troops  again  came  to  suceoor  the  Roaui  Gathcto 
clergy;  and  to  oppose  them  Knox  entored  into  eorreapon- 
dence  with  Cecil,  and  obtained  for  his  party  the  assistance 
of  some  forces  frbm  England.  "The 'Congr^ation'  how- 
ever had  many  difficulties  and  disasters  to  stru^le  with. 
A  messenger  whom  they  had  sent  to  receive  a  remittance  of 
money  from  the  English  was  intercepted  and  rifled ;  their 
soldiers  mutinied  ftir  want  of  pay,  their  numbers  de- 
creased, and  their  arms  were  unsuccessfhi.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  required  all  the  zeal  and  the  courage  of 
Knox  to  sustain  the  animation  of  his  dispirited  colleagues; 
his  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  continual  and  perse- 
vering. As  the  treaty  by  which  the  civil  war  was  concluded 
made  no  Battlement  in  rel^on,  the  reforraera  fonnd  no 
fresh  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  their  eff<»ts;  and 
Knox  resumed  his  office  of  minister  in  EdinbuiEh.  tn  this 
year  (1560)  the  queen  regent  died,  and  in  the  fidlowing 
Queen  Mary  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  her 
religious  opinions  were  Roman  CathoUc,  but  she  employed 
Protestant  counsellors.  The  preaching  of  Knox  and  his 
denunciations  of  her  religious  practice  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. At  di^rent  times  he  had  interviews  with  her  (wbidi 
at  first  gave  rise  to  much  speculation),  but  neither  her  arti- 
fices produced  much  effect  nor  his  arguments ;  so  stem  was 
he,  and  so  rough  in  his  rebukes,  that  he  once  drove  bo: 
into  tears.  At  her  instigation  Knox  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and  was  tried,  but  the  whole  convention  of  coun- 
sellors, excepting  the  Immediate  dependants  of  the  court 
pronounced  that  he  had  not  been  giiilty  of  any  breach 
the  laws  (1563). 

Knox  continued  his  exertions,  with  difficulties  of  dilbr^ 
ent  kinds  constantly  besetting  him.  At  one  time  he  was 
prohibited  from  {veaching,  at  another  he  was  reflised  en- 
trance  into  Edinburgh  aner  a  temporary  absence,  but  on 
the  whole  his  inflQence  was  little  impaired,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  popery  successful.  His  health  however  was 
affected  by  continual  exertion ;  in  1 570  he  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  from  which  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  renew  his 
labours  for  more  than  a  year;  but  in  1572  his  exhausted 
constitution  gave  way,  and  he  died  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  was  buri^  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  churdi  then 
called  St  Giles's,  now  the  Old  Church. 

Knox  was  twice  married;  fintinl553,toM«^o^,  daugh- 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes ;  irfterwards,  in  1564,  to  Margaret 
Stewart  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree ;  ha  had  sons  only  by 
his  first  marriage;  they  all  died  without  issue.  He  had  ibree 
dai^hters  by  his  second  wife ;  the  youngest,  Mrs.  Wrfeh, 
appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  person. 

The  doctrines  of  Knox  were  those  of  the  English  reformers 
impregnated  to  a  certain  extent  with  Calvinism.  His 
opinions  respecting  the  sacraments  coincided  with  those  of 
the  English  Protestants :  he  preached  that  all  sacrifices 
which  men  offered  for  sin  were  blasphemous ;  that  it  was 
incumbent  to  make  an  open  profession  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  to  avoid  idolatry,  superstition,  and  every  way  of 
worship  unauthorized  by  the  Scriptures;  be  was  altogether 
opposed  to  Episcopacy.  His  views  were  more  austere  than 
those  promulgated  in  England ;  and  it  would  be  eurious  to 
trace  m  what  d^ree  the  present  greater  severi^of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  compared  with  that  of  the  Bngliah 
Protestants,  is  attributable  to  this  reformer. 

The  opposition  of  Knox  aa  well  to  Episcopacy  as  to  Papacy 
has  caused  his  reputation  to  be  severely  dealt  with  by  many 
writers  of  contrary  opinions  on  these  points.  A  most  ela- 
borate obanoter  or  bim  has  beea  dmwn  at  vtau  lengUi 
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Ik.  IKUe,  and  thon^  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  inform 
die  reader  that  Dr.  M'Crie  iras  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  we 
Ihfaik  U  OD  the  whole  a  just  representation.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  summary  of  it:  Knox  possessed  strong  talents;  was 
inquisitiTe,  ardent,  acute,  vigorous,  and  bold  in  his  concep- 
tiooi.  He  was  a  stranger  to  none  of  the  branches  of  learning 
cnltivated  in  that  age  by  persons  of  his  profession,  and  be 
fdt  an  irresistible  deure  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others. 
Intrepdit^,  independence,  and  elevation  of  mind,  indefati- 
gable activity,  and  constancy  which  no  disappointments 
coold  shake,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  post  which  he 
occupied  In  private  life  he  was  loved  and  revered  by  his 
fiiends  Hid  domestics:  when  free  from  depression  of  spirits, 
tbe  remit  of  ill  health,  be  was  aocuatomed  to  unbend  hia 
nind,  and  was  often  witty  and  humorous.  Host  of  his 
bults  may  be  traced  to  his  natnral  tempwament  and  the 
dwacter  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  Hia 
pusioiis  were  slnm^  and  as  be  felt  he  expressed  himself 
nithout  reserve  or  duguiae.  His  zeal  made  him  intenlperate : 
be  was  obstinate  austere,  stem,  and  vehement.  These  de- 
iMs,  which  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  most  other 
penoDS,  may  be  more  easily  forgiven  in  him.  for  they  were 
aiBone  tbe  most  successful  weapons  in  his  war&re. 

(tfCrie's  L%fe  (if  Knox;  Reviewa  q/'M'Crie's  Lifeqf 
Ktax,  in  the  British  Critic  qf  1813,  in  tbe  EdinUj-^h 
Seeiao,  vol.  xx.,  p- 1.  and  in  tbe  Quarterly  Review,  vot.  ix., 
p.  418;  KoheTtaon^t  Bittory  qf  SeQtla$id  i  BayWi  Dictitm- 
an,  &e.) 

ENUTSFORD.  [Chsshiu.] 
KOALA.  [Mabsupialia.] 
KOBA.  [Antblofb,  toL  li..  p.  79.1 
KOKAN.  [TinxinAirO 

EONO  MOUNTAINS,  THE,  are  situated  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Northern  Aftica.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  first 
joarney,  saw  from  a  distance  an  elevated  range  between  3° 
ood  4"  W.  long,  and  about  N.  lat,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  called  Kong,  which  in  the  Mandingo  langtuge  signifies 
tDountains.  This  elevated  range,  whose  direction,  length, 
widtb,  and  position,  are  otherwise  unknown,  seems  to  be 
tbe  principal  chain  of  tbe  extensive  mountain-system  which, 
vith  its  offsets,  extends  from  east  to  west  over  the  whole 
country  lying  between  the  most  eastern  bend  of  the  Quorra 
Titer  (7*  E.  long.)  and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  (13** 
W.  loBg.),  and  from  south  to  north  reaches  (torn  the 
«ait  oTGiunea  (about  2**  N.  lat)  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Sabara  (about  16"  N.  lat).  The  width  of  this  extensive 
noimtain-system  between  13"  W.bng.  and  0°  seems  to  be 
about  800  miles,  but  to  tbe  east  of  the  meridian  of  Green- 
vicb  it  grows  narrower,  and  in  tbe  bend  of  the  Quorra  it 
birdly  exceeds  70  or  80  miles.  The  whole  system  covers  an 
area  of  much  more  than  800,000  snuare  miles,  and  is 
dinded  from  the  elevated  table-land  o^  Southern  Africa  by 
the  %'aUey  of  the  Quorra,  which  between  7°  and  8°  E.  long, 
is  comparatively  narrow,  so  that  in  this  part  the  two  ele- 
vated mountain-systems  approach  close  to  another.  Very 
little  is  known  respecting  tbe  elevation  of  any  part  of  it. 
Clapperton  and  the  Landers,  who  traversed  the  most  eastern 
<iset  ia  their  Journey  from  Badagry  to  Katunga.  crossed  a 
tinge  about  2S00  feet  above  the  see.  The  Kong  Mountains 
teen  by  MunQ;o  Park  however  must  attain  a  much  higher 
deration,  as  tbey  are  seen  from  a  JTsat  distance.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  information  obtained  ly  HoUien  fhna  the  natives, 
■ountains  occur  between  ?•  and  1 0*  W.  long,  and  8*  and  9° 
^-  lat,  which  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round. 
BiitCailli^,  who  traversed  them  from  west  to  east,  near  10° 
N.  lat.,  did  not  observe  snow  on  the  mountains ;  he  found 
>li9Lt  the  moderate  ridges  which  lay  in  his  way  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  fertile,  well  watered,  and  exten- 
lire  pl^ns,  and  that  the  valley's  were  not  numerous,  and 
■^laparatively  short.  Mungo  Park,  who  on  his  return  from 
Kego  traversed  the  mountain-region  from  east  to  west  be- 
t«een  12°  and  13°  N.  lat.,  seems  to  have  travelled  not 
b  from  a  more  elevated  tract  situated  to  the  south  of 
iu>  route.  He  went  over  a  suc(%ssion  of  elevated  ridges 
deep  but  generally  wide  v^eys,  tbe  water-courses  of 
were  branches  of  the  Bengal,  and  ran  off  to  the 
northward.  untH  be  came  to  a  rocky  and  woody  desert,  the 
ulloakadoo  WOdemess,  which  the  caffila  was  four  days  in 
traversing.  This  elevated  tract  constitutes  the  water-bed 
wtveen  the  streams  which  run  into  the  Sen^l  and  Gam- 
bia, and  is  tbe  western  extremity  of  tbe  high  land  which  in 
ws  pan  traverses  the  mountain-region  from  cast  to  west. 


Having  passed  it.  Mungo  Park  found  that  the  xmn  rm 
southwara  into  the  Gambia.  As  the  mountains,  and  tbe 
plains  and  valleys  enclosed  by  them,  have  the  advantage  of 
abundant  rains  during  the  season  when  the  sun  is  in  the 

northern  hemisphere,  they  are  everywhere  covered  witli 
high  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation  where  the  ground  baa 
not  been  cleared  for  cultivation ;  but  the  botaniod  products 
of  this  tract  have  not  been  examined  by  a  naturalist.  It 
seems  to  abound  in  metallic  wealth,  at  least  it  is  known 
that  gold  is  found  in  almost  every  part,  and  iron-ore  occurs 
in  numerous  places.  The  native  tribes,  especially  the  Man- 
dingos  and  Foulabs,  collect  large  quantitiea  of  gouL-dust  and 
know  how  to  turn  the  iron-ore  to  advantage. 

(Mungo  Park's  (A>«0  Travels  into  the  Interior  qf  4/^00, 
MoUiea^  Traveta  in  4fi^  >  Clapperton's  and  Lander'a 
Travels  in  Africa;  and  CaiUid'a  Travels  through  Central 

K5NI0SBERG  is  one  of  the  two  govemments  which  con* 
stitute  the  provmce  of  East  Prussia,  and  is  part  of  tbe  an- 
tieut  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  is  now  divided  into  East 
and  West  Prussia.  It  is  tbe  most  north-easterly  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Baltic,  on  tbe  north-east  by  Russia,  on  tbe  east  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Gumbinnen,  on  the  south  by  Poland,  and  on 
the  west  by  tbe  governments  of  Marienwerder  and  Danzig. 
Its  area  is  8627  square  miles,  including  the  large  bay  called 
tbe  FrisoheHaff,  and  the  population  at  tbe  end  of  1837  was 
746,462,  of  whom  3943  were  Jews.  Tbe  government  ja 
divided  into  20  circles.   [Prussia,  East.} 

KONIGSBERG,  the  capital  of  tbe  two  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Prussia,  and  the  second  city  in  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, lies  in  64"  42'  12"  N.  lat.  and  20°  29'  15"  E.  long.  It 
is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Pregel,  which  falls  into 
the  Frische  Haff  about  four  miles  below  tbe  city.  The 
river,  which  runs  ftom  east  to  west,  utproaches  the  city  in 
two  arms,  which  uniting  form  an  island.  Konigsheig  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  on  the  island.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  called  the  Old  Town,  I^benicht, 
and  tbe  Koeiphof,  besides  the  royal  palace  and  tbe  citadel 
Friederioksberg,  and  four  large  suburbs  and  ten  smaller 
ones  called  Liberties.  Tbe  Old  Town  and  Lobenicbt,  both 
of  which  are  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  river,  are  built  on 
seven  bills,  and  the  Kneiphof  on  the  island,  the  soil  of  which 
is  swampy,  and  the  bouses  are  erected  on  piles. 

The  origin  of  Kiinigsberg  was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  other  princes,  having, 
by  the  command  of  the  pope,  assisted  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  conquering  tbe  province  of  Samtand  in 
1 254,  advised  the  knighls  to  build  a  fort  on  the  eminence, 
near  tbe  Pregel,  where  tbe  palace  now  stands.  Accwdii^ly 
they  erected  a  wooden  fort  in  125S,  and  in  1257  another  fort  of 
stone,  surrounded  with  double  walls,  nine  towers,  and  a  moat. 
The  infont  town  was  plundered  and  burned  in  1264,  and 
tbe  inhabitants  who  escaped  death  or  slavery  settled  in  the 
valley  between  the  palace  and  the  river.  This  was  tbe 
origin  of  the  present  Old  Town.  In  1300  the  Liibenicht. 
till  then  a  village,  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  town,  and  in 
1327  tbe  Kneiphof  was  founded.  Thus  Konigsberg  con- 
sisted originally  of  three  towns,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
magistrates  and  jurisdiction.  The  suburbs  were  gradually 
added,  and  the  city  became  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial places  of  the  north.  In  1365  it  joined  the  Hanseatio 
League,  and  in  1 437,  when  Marienberg  was  betrayed  lo  the 
Poles,  Konigsberg  was  chosen  for  tbe  residence  of  the  grand 
master  of  tbe  Teutonic  order,  and  so  remained  till  Prussia 
was  transformed  into  a  duchy  in  1 528,  some  time  previous  to 
which  the  Reformation  bad  made  great  progress  in  that  pro- 
vince. In  1657  Prussia  was  ceded  by  uie  peace  of  Weblau 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  built  the  citadel  to 
overawe  the  citizens.  In  1701  Frederick  III.  was  crowned 
here  as  tbe  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  Seven  Years' 
War  Konigsberg  was  occupied  from  1758  to  1764  by  the 
Russians,  who  governed  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth ;  and  it  again  suffered  severely  from  the 
exactions  of  the  French,  who  occupied  it  in  1807,  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Friedland,  ancl  imposed  heavy  contri- 
butions. It  was  again  visited  by  tbe  FVench  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  large  bodies  of  whom  passed  through  it  after 
their  defeat. 

Tbe  impression,  says  Knuss,  which  Uv  interior  of  the 
city  makes  on  a  stranger  cannot  be  called  bvourable,  not- 
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withstanding  the  soene  of  busy  life  which  it  preaents,  on 
locount  of  the  want  of  regulari^  in  the  place,  and  the 
mean  appearance  of  the  streets,  which  are  generally 
narrow  and  often  crooked :  the  few  handsome  piwlic  and 
private  edifices  are  scattered  over  the  whole  city.  There 
are  seven  wooden  bridges  over  the  ProgeL  Ine  castle, 
or  royal  palace,  originally  built,  as  we  have  said,  in  1295, 
has  been  gradually  altered,  enlarged,  and  beautified  till 
It  has  obtained  its  present  form.  The  most  interesting  parts 
of  it  are  the  church,  the  Muscovite  hall  274  fset  long  and  59 
wide,  without  pillars,  and  the  tower  240  feet  high  (278  above 
the  Pregel),  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of 
^e  city  and  environs.  The  most  remarkable  building  is 
the  cathedral,  founded  in  1332.  It  has  a  fine  oi^n  witJi 
SOOO  pipes,  many  excellent  paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach 
and  others ;  the  Wallemodt  Libran*,  in  which  are  several 
autograph  letters  from  Luther  to  Catherine  Bora,  and  the 
original  of  the  summons  and  the  safe  conduct  which  Luther 
received  to  appear  at  the  diet  at  Worma.  Among  the 
numerous  public  institutions  is  the  univeriily,  finmdM  by 
Duke  Albert  in  1544.  It  has  now  37  ordinal^  and  11  ex- 
traordinary professors,  and  1 8  private  lecturers,  m  all  56,  and 
about  450  students.  With  the  university  are  combined  the 
most  important  scientifle  institutions,  such  as  a  theological 
seminary  (in  two  divisiona),  one  philological,  one  historical, 
one  homiletic,  one  Polish,  one  Lithuanian  seminary,  a  librair 
of  6000  volumes,  a  botanic  garden  (founded  in  1809,  with 
between  5O00  and  60Q0  species  of  plants),  and  an  observatory, 
which  has  of  late  years  attainm  great  celebrity  from  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Professor  Bessel.  There  are 
likewise  three  gymnasia,  and  very  numerous  schools,  with 
many  charitable  institutions.  Konigsbei^  has  many  manu- 
fikctories,  but  not  on  an  extensive  seal-;,  of  woollen,  linen, 
silk,  cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  and  sugar  ;  it  has  celebrated 
breweries  and  brandy  distilleries,  &&  Its  geographical 
poution  has  long  made  it  an  important  place  of  tzade.  Ita 
most  flourishing  period  was  from  1783  to  1789,  when  nearly 
2000  ships  arrived  and  as  many  left  the  port  evei^  year. 
Ita  most  unfortunate  period  was  between  1823  and  1826. 
when  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  was  less  than 
300  in  a  year.  Its  commerce  has  since  revived  a  little. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  com ;  beer,  flax,  hemp,  tallow  and  wax, 
luHstles,  and  quills  are  likewise  exported.  Konigsberg,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1837,  contained  64,200  inhabitants. 

KOOBA.   [Georgia,  p.  176.] 

KOODOO.    [Antblofb,  vol.  ii..  p.  78.1 

KOOM.  [Persia.] 

KORAN.  [MOHAMHED.1 

KORAY,  ADEIMANTOS.  bom  at  Smyrna  in  1748, 
of  a  femily  from  Chioa,  studied  first  at  Smyrna,  and  after- 
wards at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  d^;ree  as  doctor 
of  medidne,  and  settled  in  France.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  medicine,  and  published  French  translations  of 
the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  '  On  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,' 
with  copious  DPt^  and  of  the  '  Characters*  of  Theophras- 
tua.  In  1801  he  translated  into  modern  Greek  Beccaria's 
treatise  '  On  Crimes  end  Punishments,' which  he  dedicated 
to  the  then  newly  constituted  republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  He  afterwards  wrote  in  French  a  memoir,  *  De 
I'Etat  Actuel  de  la  Civilization  en  Grdce,'  1803,  which, 
being  translated  into  modern  Greek,  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  making  the  people  of  Western  Europe  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  and  intdlectual  condition  of  his 
countrymen,  and  making  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
it  themselves.  Koray  also  undertook  to  edit  a  serieB 
of  antient  Greek,  writers,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Hel- 
lenic Library.'  He  be^n  with  the  'Orations  of  Iso- 
crates,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Pans,  1807,  which  he  accompanied 
with  interesting  prolegomena  and  explanatory  notes.  He 
afterwards  edited  in  succession  the  '  Lives  of  Plutarch,' 
the  '  Histories  of  ^lian,'  the  fragments  of  Heraclides  and 
of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  the  fables  of  Asop,  Strabo,  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  '  Politic  of  Aristotle.' 
Tlie  reputation  of  Koray  attracted  many  young  Greeks  to 
him,  who  profited  by  his  conversation  and  instruction. 
Although  long  absent  from  his  native  country  be  felt  to  the 
last  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  fete.  He  foresaw  that 
a  strus^e  was  ay  (sroaching.  and  he  wished  the  minds  of  the 
Greekfl  to  be  pr^red  for  it  He  encouraged  partieularlj 
the  diffiuion  of  enuoation,  the  fivnation  of  new  sohools  in 
Greece,  and  he  ftimisfaed  direetions  for  the  method  and 
course  of  itudiea.  He  alu  eontrib<]ited  to  fix  tite  riilea  and 


orthogmphy  of  the  modern  Greek,  in  which  he  took  a  middle 
path  between  the  s^tem  of  Neopfaytus  Doukas,  which 
koray  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  *  macaronic,*  and  that 
of  Christopouloa,  which  affected  to  write  the  modem  Greek 
exactly  as  it  is  spoken.  Koray  wished  to  purl^  the  lan- 
guage by  diacazdniK  the  numerous  Italianisms,  GaUidims. 
and  Germanisms,  which  had  been  introduced  into  it,  and 
by  substituting  old  (Sreek  words,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
the  affectation  of  too  great  a  purism  or  classic  pedantry. 
(Rizo.  CouTs  de  lAttSraturs  Grecque  Modertu,  1827.) 

Koray  died  at  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  having  had  the  sati»- 
friction  of  seeing  the  struggle  in  which  his  countrymen 
had  engaged  rewarded  by  success. 

K0RDOrAN,or  KORDUFAN,  a  country  in  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Africa,  south  of  Nubia,  extends  from  about 
16'  20'  to  10°  N.  UL,  and  from  28°  to  32°  E.  long.  It  is 
divided  from  Dar-f\ir,  which  lies  to  the  west,  and  from  Nu- 
bia, which  lies  iarthw  ti<at\i,  by  deserts,  in  which  water 
oecun  only  at  a  few  places,  arid  not  in  ell  seasons.  On  the 
east  it  extends  to  ttie  Bahr  d  Abiad,  or  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  which  dividea  it  from  Sennaar.  Its  aonthen 
boundary-line  is  unknown,  and  stated  to  be  flirmed  by  ex- 
tensive forests  covering  the  northran  declivity  of  the  Dur 
or  Tuggala  Mountains,  and  inhabited  by  n^roes. 

The  southern  districts,  as  far  north  as  1?*  N.  lat,  have  a 
broken  sur&ce,  and  the  hills  rise  in  some  parts  to  a  con- 
siderable height  This  seems  to  be  the  best  part  of  the 
country,  as  it  contains  many  springs  and  wells,  which  alway* 
yield  an  abundance  of  drinkable  water.  Gold-dust  also  is 
collected  in  several  places ;  and  iron-ore  is  abundant  and  is 
worked.  The  country  north  of  12°  N.  lat  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  elevated  and  mostly  level  plain,  on  which 
several  isolated  groum  of  hills  rise  at  considerable  distances 
from  one  another.  These  hilla  are  the  only  ^laoea  whicli 
are  inhabited,  because  it  is  only  in  thnr  neighbourhood 
th^  weUs  are  found  whidi  yield  water  all  the  year  nnnd. 
Certain  wandering  tribes  visit  some  depressions  in  the 
plain,  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  temporary  lakes  are  formed, 
which  preserve  the  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Ilie  plain  itself  is  partl)[  covered  with  grass  and 
partly  with  low  thorny  bushes ;  in  a  few  places  f<»est  tree* 
occur,  among  which  is  the  baobab,  or  Adansooia.  In  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  fro  to  April  to  September,  the  plain 
is  partly  covered  with  water,  and  afibrds  pasture  for  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  changed  into  a 
desert  No  river  traverses  this  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bohr  el  Abiad,  which  oonstitutea  its  eastern  Inun- 
daiT. 

Agrienlture  does  not  extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  inliabtted  placet.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivn* 
tion  are  two  kinds  of  millet^  called  durrha  and  doghen,  and 
criT  simsim  or  sessamnm.  In  a  few  places  wheat  and  barl^ 
are  grown.  The  wandenDg  tribes  of  the  Beduin  Arabs  have 
her£  of  cattle,  horses,  and  camels.  The  horses  are  of  an 
excellent  breed,  and  the  cattle  have  a  hunch  of  fet  The 
tribes  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  southern  hilly  oountoy 
keep  a  great  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  few 
camels  and  horses.  Among  the  wild  animals  Riippell 
mentions  elephants,  giraffes,  and  several  kinds  of  antelopes. 

Kordoian  is  inhabited  by  three  races  of  men:  the  negroes, 
or  Nuba;  the  Dongolawi.OT  settlers  from  Dongola;  and  the 
Beduin  Arabs.  The  first,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
native  inhabitants,  ore  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
southon  kilhr  oonntry,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  set- 
ded  on  the  {dain,  where  thn  axe  agnenltnrists.  The  IXm- 
golawi  are  merchants,  and  aettlea  in  those  ]^laces  whoB 
the  caravans  pass.  They  have  introduced  horticulture  and 
artificial  irrigation  into  Kordofeo ;  and  their  orchards  oon- 
tain  date-trees.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Beduin  Arabs 
wander  about  in  the  plain ;  they  imltivate  however  a  good 
deal  of  doghen  for  their  own  consumption.  They  are  known 
undor  the  name  of  Bakara  Arabs. 

Kordofan  was  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Sennaar  np  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  then  taken 
from  bim  by  the  king  of  Dar-fur,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  to  the  year  1820,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  Mchemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  At  the  time  when 
the  country  was  under  the  king  of  Dar-fur,  Obeid,  its 
capital,  was  a  conriderable  town,  and  regular  caravans  re- 
sorted to  it  fer  slaves,  ivtxy,  gold-dust;  gum  arabio,  ostridi 
feathers,  tamarinds,  and  honey.  But  <m  oeonpation  of 
the  Egyptian  Turks  the  town  was  destioyed.  and  Ruppett 
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wtimfttei  its  populatim  at  about  5000  inhabitantfl.  He 
mea^ns  a  phiee,  Shabun,  which  is  a  kind  of  entrepdt'for 
the  caravans  which  traverse  Eastern  Sudan  from  east  to 
west,  and  connect  it  with  Sennaar  and  Habesh.  Two  roads 
lead  from  Sennaar  to  Obeidt  two  othera  from  the  iasi-nien- 
tioned  place  to  D^be  <n  Doi^ola,  and  three  to  Cobhe  in 
Dar-fur. 

(Ruppeirs  Seism  in  Nttbiett,  Kordqfan,  und  dem  Pe- 
irai*d*en  Arabien.) 

KORNER.  THEODOR,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  the 
year  1791,  of  respectable  parents.  The  weakness  of  his 
health  prevented  any  great  appUcation  to  study,  and  as  a 
child  he  was  rather  remarked  for  the  amiability  of  his  dis- 
position than  for  any  intelleetaal  acquirements.  However, 
as  he  grew,  both  his  mind  and  body  gained  strength,  and 
be  showed  an  early  inclination  to  histwy,  mathematics,  and 
physicaJ  science.  Above  all  he  loved  poetry,  and  was  en- 
couraged in  his  juvenile  compositions  by  his  &ther,  who 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  works  of  Gotbe  and  Schiller. 
Bang  educated  at  a  school  in  Dresden,  and  by  private 
teachen.  he  did  not  leave  his  fiither's  house  till  be  was  near 
seventeen,  when,  being  designed  to  fill  some  office  in  the 
mines,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bergacademie*  at  Freiberg,  where 
he  made  great  progress.  After  completing  the  necessary 
coarse  of  study,  he  went  to  the  university  at  Leipzig,  and 
aherWtirds  to  Berlin.  A  fit  of  illness  however,  and  the  dis- 
like whidi  his  &ther  had  to  the  wild  spirit  then  reigning 
among  German  students,  were  the  cause  of  his  being  sent  to 
Vienna,  where  he  tehoured  much  at  poetical  compositbn. 
Two  pieeei,  *  Die  Braut '  (The  Bride),  and  *  Der  mine  Do- 
mino* (The  Green  Domino),  were  acted  at  the  theatre  in 
1812,  and  meeting  with  success  were  fbllowed  by  others, 
of  whieh 'Zriny*  and  *  Rosamunde' (the  English  Fair  Ro- 
samond), two  toagedies,  were  works  aiming  at  a  high  cha- 
racter. 

The  events  of  the  year  1813  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Korno-.  Inspired  by  patriotic  zeal,  he  resolved  to  engage 
in  the  cause  of  Prussia  againtit  the  French,  and  joined  the 
volunteer  corps  under  Major  Liitzow.  He  was  wounded  by 
two  sabre  cuts  at  the  battle  of  Kitzen,  and  lay  concealed 
and  disabled  in  a  wood,  whither  his  horse  had  carried  him, 
until  he  was  removed  by  two  peasants,  sent  by  his  comrades, 
to  a  place  of  safety.  In  a  subsequent  battle,  foiubt  on  the 
SSUi  August,  on  the  rood  fixtm  Gadebusch  to  Schwerin,  he 
was  killea  1^  a  shot,  and  buried  by  his  comrades  at  the  foot 
of  an  oak  on  the  road  from  Lub^w  to  Dreikri^,  with  all 
■narfca  of  hononr,  and  his  i\ame  was  out  on  the  buk  of  the 
tree. 

As  Komer  was  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the 
tine  of  bis  death,  his  works,  which  are  rather  numerous, 
must  be  judged  with  lenity.  To  comprehend  the  great  im- 
pression which  his  patriotic  poems  made,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  throw  himself  back  to  the  time,  and  enter 
into  the  deep-rooted  hatred  felt  by  the  Prussians  for  the 
French.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  a  collection  of  lyrical 
pieces  called  *  Leier  und  Schwert '  (Lyre  and  Sword),  many 
of  which  were  written  in  the  camp,  and  which  can  now  only 
be  properly  folt  and  appreciated  when  studied  in  connection 
witii  toe  events  that  beeasioned  their  composition,  and  with 
a  fbU  undfcntanding  of  the  sincerity  of  the  poet's  ohataeter. 
In  foct,  this  very  stamp  of  sincerity  is  the  chief  beauty  of 
his  works :  they  contam  no  new  thoughts  or  striking  crea- 
tions of  imagination, but  are  pervaded  by  only  one  sentiment, 
the  glory  of  fighting  and  dying  for  '  fatherland,'  expressed 
in  a  variety  of  shapes.  When  an  attempt  is  made  at  more 
elaborste  composition,  the  sentiment  is  rather  encumbered 
than  otherwise,  as  the  impulse  of  feeling  is  less  obvious. 
'KSraer  evidently  had  a  perception  of  the  bigher  poetical 
beauties ;  but  his  best  poems  are  those  which  seem  the  mere 
nnpoliahed  effHisions  of  the  moment,  and  exhibit  the  feeline 
qnite  unadorned.  Such  is  his  spirited  song  '  Manner  und 
Bfbea'  (Men  and  Cowards).  The  happiest  effort  of  imagi- 
Bation  is  hia  '  Schwort-Ued'  (Sword-songX  in  which  we 
sword  becomes  a  person  and  addresses  its  owner;  a  piece 
which  has  been  translated  (not  very  closely)  by  Lord  F.  L. 
Gower. 

Had  his  life  been  of  longer  duraUon,  it  i»  donbtfhl  if  he 
would  have  attained  any  great  eminence  as  a  dramatist. 
There  are  deeper  thoughts  in  his  dramas  than  in  his  'Leier 
vad  Schwert;  some  scenes  are  extremely  powerful,  and 
here  and  thne  aehwooter,  as  for  instanoe  Solyman  the 
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Great  ia  *  Zrin^,*  is  boldly  drawn.  He  also  evinces  a  know- 
ledge of  that  ms^ibution  of  incidents  whloh  constitutes  dra- 
matic construction,  but  he  has  unfortunately  two  great 
fitults  of  the  most  opposite  character:  on  the  one  hand,  he 
perpetually  intorupta  the  action  of  his  play  by  long  speeches, 
which  merely  describe  historical  circumstances  or  psycho- 
logical phenomena  unoonnected  with  Itie  subject ;  and  on 
the  other,  he  has  an  inordinate  taste  fbr  melodramatic  si- 
tuations and  catastn^hes.  If  the  fonner  ftult  had  increased 
he  would  have  been  no  dramatist  at  aU;  if  the  latter,  ha 
would  have  been  a  mete  playwright  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  one  volume,  was  pimlished  at  Beilin  in  ISSfl. 

KOSCIUSKO,  THADDEUS,  bom  in  1756,  of  a  noble 
but  not  wealUty  fiunily  of  Lithuania,  after  studying  first  at 
Warsaw,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  for  the  mihury  profesidon, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  Polish  army.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Paris,  and  volunteered  to  accompany  Ia  Fayette 
and  others,  who  were  going  to  assist  tbe  revolted  American 
colonies  against  England.  In  America  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  obtained  the  rank  of  general  officer 
in  the  American  army  with  a  pension,  and  af&r  the  end  of 
the  war  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  1 789  be  was 
made  major-general  in  the  Polish  army.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1798  against  tbe  Russian^ 
but  king  Staoisltus  having  soon  after  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  empress  Catherine,  and  Poland  being  occupied  by 
Russian  troops.  Koaeinsko  with  several  other  offi^v  left 
the  service  and  vrithdrew  to  Germany.  When  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Poland  at  the  b^inning  of  1794,  Kos- 
ciusko was  put  at  tbe  head  of  the  national  foroes,  which 
were  hastily  assembled,  and  in  great  measure  were  des- 
titute of  arms  and  artillery.  In  April,  1794,  he  defeated  a 
numerically  superior  Russian  force  at  Raclawice.  Again 
in  the  month  ot  June  he  attacked  tbe  united  Russians  and 
Prussians  near  Warsaw,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to 
retire  into  his  entrenched  camp  before  the  capitaL  He 
then  defended  that  city  for  two  months  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  obliged  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  Fresh  Russian  armies  however  having  ad- 
vanced from  tbe  interior  under  Suwarrow  aud  Fersen,  Kos- 
ciusko marched  against  them  with  21,000  men.  The  Rns- 
sians  were  nearly  three  times  the  number,  and  on  the  10th 
of  October  the  battle  of  Macziowice  took  j^aee,  about  50 
miles  from  Warsaw.  After  a  desperate  strunle  the  Poles 
were  rooted,  and  Kosciusko  being  wound^,  was  taken 
prisoner,  exclaiming  that  there  was  an  end  of  Poland.  The 
storming  of  Praga  by  Suwarrow  and  the  capitulation  of 
Warsaw  soon  followed.  Kosciusko  was  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  a  state  prisoner,  but  being  afterwards  released  by 
the  emperor  Paul,  he  repaired  to  America,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  France  about  1798.  Napoleon  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  engage  Kosciusko  to  enter  his  service,  as 
Dombrowski  and  other  Polish  officers  had  done,  and  to  use 
the  influenoe  of  his  name  among  his  countrymen  to  excite 
them  against  Rusna;  but  Kosciusko  saw  through  the 
selfish  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  and  declined  appearing 
on  the  political  stage.  A  proclamation  to  his  coun- 
trymen which  the  French '  Honiteur '  ascribed  to  him  in 
1806  was  a  &brication.  He  continued  to  live  in  retirement 
in  France  until  1814,  when  he  wrote  to  the  empenr 
Alexander  recommending  to  him  the  fate  of  his  coun> 
try.  In  1815,  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  new  king 
dom  of  Poland,  Kosciusko  wrote  again  to  the  emperor 
thanking  htm  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  Poles,  but  en- 
treating him  to  extend  the  benefit  of  nationality  to  the 
Lithuanians  also,  and  offering  fbr  this  boon  to  devote  the 
remaioder  of  his  life  to  his  service.  Soon  after  he  wrote  to 
Prince  Ciartorinski,  testifying  likewise  his  gratitude  for 
the  revival  of  the  Polish  name,  and  bis  disappointment  at 
the  crippled  extent  of  the  new  kingdom,  which  how- 
ever he  attributed  '  not  to  tbe  intention  of  the  emperor, 
bat  to  the  policy  of  his  cabinet,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  as  he  could  not  be  of  any  further  use  to  his  country,  he 
ms  going  to  end  his  days  in  Switzerland.'  (Oginski,  MS- 
moireg  tur  la  Pologne  et  let  Polonait,  Paris,  1827.) 

In  1816  Kosciusko  settled  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
died  in  Octob^,  181 7,  in  consequence  of  a  fell  from  his  horse. 
His  remains  were  removed  to  Cracow  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  memory. 

KOSTRITZ.    This  locality,  south-west  of  Leipzig,  iu 
the  mlley  of  the  ffister,  is  quoted  by  Boron  S^ott^im, 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Dr.  BuoUand,  Von  MeTer,  &c.,  for  the  oocmrrenee  of 
boDes  of  extiuct  quadrupeds  (hyeoa,  felts,  ^pbant,  rhi- 
noneros,  bear,  reindeer,  &c.)  in  the  fissures  and  caritiw 
of  the  limestone  and  gypsum  which  occur  in  that  dis- 
tn^  Generally,  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  lie  in 
loige  cavities  of  the  i^dum,  while  the  fissures  therein  often 
contain  remains  of  hving  races.  Bones  of  men  also  occur, 
bttt  apparently  th^  are  of  later  date  than  those  irhich  ac- 
company the  perished  races  of  hynna.  felis,  elephant,  and 
rhiDoeena.  ^eyer,  Paltgotogioa,  p.  458.) 

KOSTROMA.  [GonROHA.] 

KOTZBBUB,  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  FERDI- 
NAND VON,  was  bom  at  Weimar  in  the  year  1761.  In 
his  sixth  year  he  made  attempts  at  poetical  composition, 
and  his  interest  for  theatrical  matters  was  excited  by  the 
performances  of  a  company  of  players  at  Weimar.  At  the 
Gymnasium  he  was  instructed  by  Musaus,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  'Volksmahrohen*  (PopuUr  Tales)  ;  and  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Jena,  where  an  amateur  theatre  increased  his  love  for  ^e 
drama.  He  studied  the  law,  but  at  the  some  time  com- 
posed slight  theatrical  pieces.  In  1781,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Russian  ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  he  went 
to  Peter8bui%  and  was  kmdly  received  by  the  emperor, 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobilitT.  and  made  faim 
president  of  the  government  of  Esthonia.  While  at  Re- 
val  he  wrote  several  favourite  works,  and  among  them 
his  well-known  pieces  '  Die  Indianer  in  England'  (The 
Indians  in  England),  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  *  Menachenhass  und  Reue*  (Misanthropy  and  Re- 
pentance), well  known  in  this  country  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Stranger.*  He  travelled  in  1790  to  Pyrmont,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  visited  Paris,  but  returned  to 
Esthonia  in  1795,  where  he  vrrote  above  twenty  dramas. 
In  1798  be  went  to  Vienna  as  poet  to  the  Court  Theatre, 
but  gave  up  that  place  in  two  years,  and  received  a  yearly 
pension  of  1000  crowns.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Russia, 
to  which  rauntry  he  had  returned,  wlwn.  without  knowing 
the  cause,  he  was  arrested  and  soit  to  Sibraia.  A  transla- 
tion made  by  a  young  Russian  of  a  wltry  little  mece  by 
Koizebue,  called  *  Der  Leibkutscher  Peters  dea  Grosaen' 
(The  Body-Coachman  of  Peter  tbe  Great),  so  delighted  the 
emperor  Paul  that  he  was  recalled  fktim  banishment  After 
the  death  of  this  emperor,  he  went  to  Weimar,  and  thence 
to  Jena.  Some  disagreement  with  Cioethe  caused  faim 
to  remove  to  Berlio,  where  he  edited  the  pwiodical  '  Der 
Freimiithige'  (The  Free-Humoured).*  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  bis  '  Almanach  dramatischer  Spiele,* 
an  annual  much  in  the  style  of  those  in  England,  though 
the  plates  are  of  an  humbler  character,  and  the  literary  part 
is  exclusively  dramatio.  His  'Recollections*  of  Paris,  of 
Rome,  and  of  Naples,  and  his  *  Early  H  istory  of  Prussia,*  ap- 
pear to  have  added  little  to  his  reputation.  The  events 
of  the  year  1806  caused  him  to  fly  from  Fruasia  to  Rnsua, 
where  in  his  writings  he  unceasingly  attacked  the  eraperor 
Napoleon  and  the  Frraeh.  His  political  expressions  at 
this  time  raised  him  to  importance,  and  the  turn  of  afihirs 
in  1813,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  French,  procured  him 
the  editorship  of  a  Russian-Prussian  paper.  In  1S14  he 
went  as  Russian  consul-general  to  Konigsberg.  where  he 
wrote  several  little  plays,  and  an  indifferent  history  of  Ger- 
many. In  1817,  after  having  aE:ain  visited  Petershuig,  he 
was  despatched  to  (xormany  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  with 
a  large  salary,  to  watch  the  state  of  literature  and  public 
opinion,  and  to  communicate  all  that  he  could  learn.  He 
at  the  same  time  edited  a  weekly  literary  paper,  but  the 
German  people  had  at  last  become  di^^ed  with  his  scoff- 
ing at  everything  like  liberal  opinions.  His  writings  were 
levelled  against  all  liberal  opinions,  and  against  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  He  sneered  at  every  expresuon  of  the  popu- 
lar wish  for  a  constitutional  government.  He  held  up  the 
state  of  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution  as  the  per- 
fection of  happiness ;  till  at  last  he  roused  the  indignation 
of  Sand,  a  student  and  political  enthusiast,  who,  considor- 
ing  him  an  enemy  to  liberty,  assassinated  him  in  1819. 

Kotzebue's  fame  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  dramas, 
which  are  nearly  100  in  number,  and  of  the  most  various 
d^rees  of  merit  The  best  of  them  (exceptins  '  The  Two 
Klingabergs*)  have  been  tranalatad  into  Bng^L  Besides 

*  *Tho  FTe»-Hnmound'  li  bU  a  tmj  good  expreMioii,  MItb  hud  to  Sod 
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'The  Stranger  and  'The  Indians  in  England.'  it  is  onlj  ne- 
eessary  to  enumerate  '  Lovers'  Vows'  (Der  StrasseniBaber 
aus  Kindersliebe),  'Pisarro'  (Die  Spanior  in  PertO,  'The 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,'  and  *  Benyowski.  Unfortunately  for  a 
permanent  reputation,  he  created  too  great  a  senaation  at 
the  time  of  his  writing;  the  public  were  at  first  delighted, 
and  afterwards  surfeited  by  his  exaggerated  expressions, 
his  fbroed  situationst  and  maudlin  sentimentality.  A  re- 
action accordingly  has  taken  place,  and  he  is  now  ai  much 
despiBed  as  he  was  formeriy  oveztated,  and  &r  more  ao  Uian 
he  merits.  It  is  not  ftir  to  criticise  him  in  a  merely  lite* 
rary  point  of  view :  be  was  an  actual  working  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  his  knowledge  of  dramatic  construction  and  oi 
stage  effect  must  call  forth  theapprobationof  everyqualified 
judge.  In  hia  characters  he  is  very  unequal:  some  of  them 
are  absolute  impossibilities,  uttering  nothing  but  the  most 
forced  and  unmeaning  sentiments,  while  occasionally  an 
exquisite  sketch  may  be  found;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  select  from  his  works  scenes  of  the  deepest  pathos.  He 
wrote  too  much.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
writer  who  gives  his  thoughts  in  a  dramatic  fbrra,  and  an 
authOT  who  goes  on  constructing  pli^y<  whether  he  has  new 
thoughts  or  not;  and  indeed  this  is  the  difference  between 
the  £mmatift,  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  mere 
playwright,  to  which  htter  character  Kotcebue  too  fre- 
quently approximated.  Goe^e  reckoned  as  the  best  of  his 
plays '  Die  beiden  Klingdie^  (The  Two  Klingsbergs),  a 
genteel  comedy  of  great  merit,  but  little  known  in  this 
country. 

Kotzebue's  dramas  had  rather  an  unfortunate  effect  on 
the  estimation  of  (Serman  literature  in  England.  The  wits 
of  the '  Anti  %iaoobin'  attacked  him  with  great  and  often  well- 
merited  severity ,  but  they  mixed  up  with  his  works  the 
productions  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  thus  writers  of  the 
most  unequal  rank  were  classed  together  under  the  name 
of  the  '  German  School.*  Now  tluit  a  real  knowledge  of 
(Serman  literature  is  spreading,  ^  critic  would  be  ashamed 
to  trust  to  a  mere  translation  (as  did  the  writers  of  the '  Anti- 
Jacobin')  :  and  any  attempt  to  classifV  so  second-rate  a 
writer  as  Kotzebue  with  the  noble  Schiller  and  the  neat 
Goethe  would  be  treated  with  contempt,  excepting  where 
some  of  the  minor  and  inferior  works  of  the  latter  might 
warrant  a  comparison. 

KOTZEBUE,  OTTO  VON,  captain  in  the  Russian  ma- 
rines, was  son  of  the  above.  In  the  year  1814  he  set  out 
on  a  voyEige  round  the  world,  which  be  completed  in  1818, 
and  of  wnich  he  published  an  account  three  years  after- 
wards. He  had  previously  gone  round  the  world  as  a  mid- 
shipman under  Krusenstem.  In  1824  he  undertook  a  third 
voyage  as  captain  of  an  imperial  man-of-war,  when  he  dis- 
covered two  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  and  returned  in  1826. 
An  account  of  this  voyage  was  published  in  London,  by 
Kotzdiue'a  companion.  Dr.  Eschholi,  and  by  himadf  in 
St  Petersburg. 

KOUU-KHAN.   [Nadir  SsAH.] 

KRAMEOtlA  TRIANDRA,  or  RHATANY,  is  a 
small  low-lying  undershnib,  growing  on  the  dry  projecting 
parts  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  near  Huanaco,&c.  The 
native  name  is  Rhatanhia.  The  root,  which  is  the  officinal 
part,  is  from  four  to  eight  inches  long,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches  thick,  with  knotty  but  not  strong  rami- 
fications, and  is  very  variable  in  shape.  The  bark  is  thin, 
uneven,  and  easily  separates  from  the  woody  part  The  root 
is  heavy,  and  devoid  of  odour ;  but  the  taste,  especially  of 
the  bark,  is  strongly  astrineent  and  bitter,  yet  not  dis- 
agreeable. Iodine  turns  it  black.  According  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  Gmelin,  it  contains  much  tannin,  with  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter,  woody  fibre,  and  salts.  Accord- 
ing to  Pescidwt  it  contains  krameric  acid.  This  root,  from 
which,  in  Peru,  an  extract  is  formed,  is  a  mild,  easily  assi- 
milated, astringent  medicin^  possessed  of  great  ^wer  in 
passive  bloody  or  mucous  discharges ;  and  also  m  weak- 
ness of  the  digestive  organs,  muscular  debility,  and  even  in 
intermittent  and  putria  fevers.  The  powder  forms^  along 
with  charcoal,  an  excellent  tooth-powder;  and  an  infiuion 
IS  used  as  a  eaigle  and  wash. 

KRAMERIA'GEiE,asmall  natural  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogenous  plants,  by  most  botanists  referred  to  Polyga- 
laces,  but  apparently  distinct  in  having  stamens  sepa- 
rate from  the  petals,  which  are  disjoined,  and  all  the 
rarts  of  the  flower  highly  irregular  and  unsymmetrical. 
There  are  from  four  to  five  irregular  sepals ;  four  or  five 
very  irregular  petals;  flrmu  one  toiiaar  nneqnid  bypt^ynoat 
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■tHDCiiS,  not  buarin^r  any  obvious  raUtion  to  the  c*her 
parts;  and  m  1-celled  or  incompletely  2-oelled  leathery 
round  fruit,  covered  with  hooked  prickles,  and  containing 
hot  one  seed.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  ai  a 
■iihout  stipnles.  The  only  remarkable  product  of  the 
iifder  is  rhatmny  root.   [Kraheria  Triandu.} 


KrAmrriacBM. 
Fmit,  Flowen,  mnd  BiMcta  of  Knmerk  mudn. 


KRANTZ,  ALBERT,  bom  at  Hamburg  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  studied  at  Rostock,  where 
be  took  degrees,  and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and 
rector  of  that  university  in  1482.  He  afterwards  became  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg,  was  elected  syndic  in 
1489,  and  was  sent  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Hanseatic 
Towni  on  several  missions  to  France  and  England.  He  died 
at  Hamburg  in  151 7.  He  is  the  author  of  several  historical 
works: — 1.  'Chronica  Regnorum  Aquilonarium,  Danise, 
Snecis,  et  Norvej;^*  printed  in  1 546 ;  2.  '  Saxonia,  sive 
de  Saxonie  gentis  vetusta  origine,  libri  xii.,'  1520,  with  a 
Preface  by  Cisnenis;  3.  'Wanoalia,  sive  Historia  de  Wan- 
lalorum  vera  orifipne,  vahis  gentibus,  crebra  e  patria  mi- 
gratione.  regnis  item  quorum  vel  autoros  fuerunt  vel  ever- 
sores,  libri  xiv.,'  1519  ;  4. '  Historia  Ecclesiastica  SaxoniD,' 
1548.    All  the^  works  have  gone  through  several  editions. 

KREOSOTE.  [Creosote.] 

KRISHNA.  [Vishnu.] 

KSHATR1YA8.   [Hikdustan,  p.  231.] 

KUBAN,  or  KOOBAN,  is  a  river  in  Russia,  which  ori- 
ginates in  Mount  Caucasus,  between  the  principal  range 
and  Uount  Elbrooz.  Having  skirted  the  soutnem  and 
western  declivities  of  that  snow-capped  peak,  it  turns  to  the 
north,  and  afterwards  to  the  west,  and  again  to  the  north 
before  it  leaves  the  mountain-range  near  Grigoriopol.  It 
then  turns  again  to  the  west  and  flow*  along  the  northern 
offsets  of  the  Caucasus,  which  it  divides  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Chemomore  Cossacks,  or  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  its  mouth  it  enters  a  low  Hat  country,  and 
along  its  banks  salt-marshes  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  this  plain  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
and  forms  an  island  called  the  Island  of  Tamao.  One 
shallow  bnmch,  called  by  thu  Russians  Chemaya  Protoka. 
runs  nearly  due  north,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  The 
other  branch,  which  preserves  the  name  of  Kooban,  con- 
tinues its  western  course  and  tkYls  into  the  Black  Sea,  or 
rather  into  an  mtuary  called  Kubanskoi  Liman,  which  is 
united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  shallow  passage  scarcely  100 
fathoms  wide.  The  Kuban  runs  nearly  400  miles,  and 
generally  with  a  rapid  current  between  elevated  banks.  It 
is  navigable  for  river-barges  up  to  the  town  of  Yekateri- 
iHxlar,  and  on  its  thinly  inhabited  banks  a  number  of  small 
fortresses  have  been  erected  to  protect  the  level  country 
from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus. 
(Pallas's  Traeeh  through  the  Southern  Province*  qf  the 
Ruman  Empire.) 

KIJHLOCH,  an  ossiferous  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Es- 
bach  River,  near  Rabenstein  in  Pranconia,  which  is  de- , 
■crihed  by  Dr.  Buckland  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that 


be  had  exammed.  In  this  cave,  whoae  cavity  is  nearly  afuH 
to  the  interiVbf  a  large  church,  there  are  hundreds  of  cart- 
loads of  black  animal  dust  entn^ly  covering  the  whole  floor, 
to  a  depth  which  must  average  at  least  six  feet,  and  which, 
if  we  multiply  this  depth  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
cavern,  will  he  found  to  exceed  5000  cubic  feet.  Dr. 
Buckland  observes,  'Many  hundred,  I  may  say  thousand, 
individuals  must  have  contributed  their  remains  to  make 
up  this  appalling  mass  of  the  dust  of  death.'  {Reliq.  Difv- 
vtarur,  p.  138.) 

The  whole  of  this  mass  has  been  again  and  again  dug 
over  in  search  of  teeth  and  bones,  which  it  still  containn 
abundantly,  although  in  broken  fra^ents.  The  bones  are 
of  a  black,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  dark  umber  coloni 
throughout,  and  many  of  them  readily  crumble  under  the 
finger  into  a  soft  dark  powder  resembling  mummy  powder 
and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  black  earth  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.   {Reliquia  Diluviana.) 

KUMAON,  a  district  forming  partof  the  British  territory 
in  Northern  Hindustan,  comprehending  an  area  of  7000 
square  miles,  includes  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Kalee  rivers,  and  thus  comprises  part  of  the  province  of 
Gitrwal,  from  which  it  is  naturally  divided  by  a  range  of 
mountains.  The  whole  of  this  district  presents  a  succession 
of  mountainous  ridges,  increasing  in  elevation  as  they  ap- 
proach the  north,  until  they  reach  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas.  Towards  the  south  the  country  presents  an 
almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  forests,  containing  many 
large  trees ;  but  in  the  higher  region  to  the  north,  where 
the  height  amounts  to  2500  feet  above  the  plains,  tropical 
productions  disappear,  there  are  no  longer  forests  of  any  de- 
scription, but  in  their  place  numerous  groups  of  trees  of 
various  kinds  commonly  found  in  Europe ;  among  these  are 
the  oak,  fir,  willow,  mulberry,  and  birch.  Ferns  and  lichens 
are  everywhere  seen,  as  well  as  wild  raspberries  and  bar- 
berries, nettles  and  thistles.  A  description  of  tea-plant  is 
also  found  wild,  but  it  has  an  emetic  quality  which  unfits 
it  for  use.  During  the  cold  season  it  is  common  for  the 
farmers  to  quit  their  villages  in  the  high  grounds,  and  to 
proceed  witn  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  warmer  districts 
below.  Pheasants,  black  partridges,  and  sometimes  woodcocks 
are  seen  towards  the  north.  Kumaon  is  very  thinlv  inha* 
bited,  and  by  a  race  who  do  not  partake  of  the  hardy  cha- 
racter usually  shown  by  the  natives  of  so  cold  a  region.  In 
complexion  they  resemble  the  Chinese,  hut  their  features 
point  them  out  as  of  Hindu  origin.  Before  the  country 
came  under  English  dominion,  the  natives  were  much  op- 
pressed by  the  Gorkhas,  whose  periodical  incursions  conti- 
nually deprived  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  entirely 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  property.  At  length,  in 
1 799,  the  Gorkhas  made  a  conquest  of  the  country,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  it  until  IS15,  when,  after  a  short  cam- 

fiaign,  it  was  acquired  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  offers  but 
ittle  advantage  in  the  way  of  revenue.  The  chief  benefit 
which  it  affords  is  derived  from  its  climate,  which  is  found 
to  he  almost  as  efficient  in  restoring  its  tone  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Europeans  as  a  visit  to  Europe.  For  this  purpose 
the  capital,  Almorah,  is  much  frequented.  [Aluorah.J 

KUPFERSCHIEFER,  in  geology,  the  German  name 
(meaning  copper-slate)  for  certain  laminated  rocks  at  the 
base  of  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  of  Thuringia, 
which  are  impregnated  with  copper,  and  richly  stored  with 
Palseonisci  and  other  fossil  fishes.  The  equivalent  beds  in 
England  (e^g.  at  Ferryhill  in  the  county  of  Durham  and  at 
Whitley  in  Northumberland)  are  called  '  marl-slate,*  and 
are  equally  rich  in  similar,  if  not  identical  fishes.  The 
cause  of  their  (perhaps  contemporaneous)  destruction  at 
such  distant  pqjnts  is  an  interesting  subject  of  geolo^cal 
speculation.  (Agassiz,  Recherche*  sur  les  Poissons  Fbenlet ! 
Sedgwick,  On  Magnesian  Limestone,  in  Geot.  Trans.) 

KUR,  or  KOOR,  the  antient  Cyrus,  a  river  in  Asia,  rises 
near  4]°  N.  lat.  and  between  42"  and  43°  £.  long.,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range  which  divides  the 
waters  falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea  from  those  which  run  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Its  sources  are  a  little  south-west  of  the  town 
of  Ardahan,  belonging  to  the  Pashalik  of  Kars ;  but  after  a 
course  of  about  fifty  milc*^  in  an  eastern  direction  it  leaves 
the  Turkish  empire  and  enters  Russia,  where  it  gradually 
turns  to  the  north,  and  passes  nearthe  fortress  of  Akaltsic  or 
Abkiskbar.  The  river  afterwards  gradually  declines  mora 
to  the  east,  until  it  runs  east-south-east,  and  receives  f^m 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus  the  Arakui  or 
Aragbor,  a  rapid  river,  which  brings  down  a  great  mass  of 
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«ater.  Below  this  juncUoD  the  Koor  U  a  vmy  couiderable 
river*  and  nuB  nearly  foutfa,  passing  the  urge  town  of 
Tittia.  So  for  its  course  is  bordered  by  hi^,  steep,  and 
rooky  banks,  and  traverses  a  hilly  country.  Below  Tiflis  it 
ent«s  the  Plain  of  Kara,  where  its  banks  are  alternately 
low  and  high,  the  plain  being  considerably  elevated  above 
its  bed,  so  that  the  water  of  the  river  cannot  be  used  for 
iirigating  any  part  of  it.  In  this  plain  several  springs  of 
|>eui>Ieuni  occur.  The  Koor  runs  through  the  plain  mostly 
in  au  eaat-soutk-eastem  direetion«  and  at  its  termination  ite 
waters  m  increased  by  those  of  the  Alason,  another  power- 
ftil  rivar,  descending  from  the  southern  deeltvity  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  Afker  this  junction  the  rivertraveneaa  hilly  coun- 

BT  of  some  extent,  passing  through  the  narrow  part  called 
anga,  and  then  enters  that  extensive  plain  which  extends 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Baku  to  the  Bay  of  Kizil  Agatch 
for  about  120  miles,  and  alon^  the  course  of  the  river  fbr 
about  1 50  miles.  This  extensive  jdain  is  broken  bv  isolated 
hills  and  numerous  salt-marshes.  Some  of  the  hills  along 
its  northern  border  arc  mud-volcanoes,  and  in  many  places 
springs  of  petroleum  occur.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Koor 
the  country  is  subject  to  inundations,  and  overgrown  with 
rushes  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  districts  nearest  the 
sea-coast  have  a  soil  impr^riated  either  with  salt  or  pe- 
Irdeum,  and  aie  eompletely  sterile  such  as  the  Mogan  desert  ,■ 
but  toinrds  the  hiltsand  mountains  which  surround  the  plain 
the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  About  70  miles  from  its  mouth 
the  Koor  Teoelves  the  Aras.  [Abas.]  After  its  junction 
with  the  Aras,  the  Koor  becomes  navigable  for  moderate* 
sized  vessels,  and  is  about  140  yards  wide.  About  20  miles 
from  the  sea  the  river  divides  into  several  branches,  of 
which  the  outormost  are  the  largest.  On  the  left  main 
branch  is  the  town  of  Salian,  a  collection  of  villages  rather 
than  a  town,  but  a  wealthy  place,  on  account  of  the  produc- 
tive fishery  which  is  carriea  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
river,  and  especially  at  its  mouth.  The  fish  taken  here  are 
the  same  species  which  are  caught  at  Astrakhan.  Hie 
delta  of  the  Koor  projects  several  miles  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  560  miles. 
(Dr.  Reinegg's  and  Mmhal  Biberstein's  DeteripHon 
Mount  Caueatua.) 
.  KURDISTAN.  rPiKUA.] 

KURILE  ISLANDS  extmd  from  Cape  Lopatka. 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtonatka, 
in  a  somewhat  curved  line,  to  C«pe  Broughton,  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  of  Yeso.  Some  geographers 
even  coDsider  the  last-mentioned  island  as  one  of  the 
Kuriles.  They  are  twenty-flve  in  number,  besides  nu- 
merous rocks,  and  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of 
high  masses  of  lava.  Ten  active  volcanoes  are  known  to 
exist  on  the  nineteen  -northern  islands.  The  vegetation  is 
scanty,  and  on  those  near  Kamtchatka  trees  do  not  grow ; 
but  the  southern  islands  are  more  fertile,  especially  Kuna- 
shir  and  Iturup,  on  which  the  Japanese  have  settled.  The 
remainder  are  claimed  by  the  Russians  as  an  appendage  to 
Kamtehatka,  and  they  even  establi^d  a  settlement  on 
Vrup,  in  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  numerous 
wQd  animals,  especially  beavers,  which  are  found  there. 
The  natives  are  partly  Kamtchadales  and  partly  Ainos,  a 
tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Ja- 
panese. Both  tribes  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chace,  or 
ra^r  of  their  fisheries.  The  Japanese  have  introduced 
agriculture  into  the  islands  which  have  been  settled  by 
them. 

KURLAND.  [CouRLAND.] 

KURSK,  a  laive  government  of  European  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween 50"  20' and  52°  26' N.  lat  and  33"  40'  and  38"  20'  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Orel,  on  the  east  by  Vo- 
rone tz,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  SlobodSk-Ukraine,  and 
on  the  north-west  by  Tschemigov.  Its  area  is  14,720  square 
miles.  Hie  extreme  oreadthialSO,  and  itsextremeleneth  2O0 
miles.  The  swftee  of  the  prorince  is.  undulating.  It  con- 
tains no  mountains,  bbt  is  traversed  by  many  small  eminences. 
There  are  no  latge  rivers  or  large  lakes,  nor  are  the  forests 
extensive.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
country  populous,  and  covered  with  villages.  The  soil  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  nob  mould,  of  sufficient  depth,  over  a  thick 
clayey  or  loamy  bottom ;  sand  or  stiff  clayoccurs  but  rarely, 
and  heath  and  moor  still  more  rarely.  The  hills  consist  of 
clay,  marl,  lime,  Areestone,  and  chalk.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Donetz,  which,  after  being  joined  by  theOskol,  Ulos- 
cha»  and  other  riven,  flows  into  Slohodsk-Ukraine,  where  it 
joins  the  Don.  Neither  the  Donets  nor  any  of  tlw  othor 


^iver^  of  which  there  are  13  lai^  and  495  smaller,  is  nan> 
gable.  The  Sem,  or  Seim,  runs  into  the  Desna,  and  oonse- 
q^uently  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dniepw.  Among  the 
rivers  that  join  it  is  the  Swava,  which  comes  from  Orel  and 
has  many  ruins  and  tumuli  on  its  banks.  The  streams  are 
not  frozen  over  till  the  end  of  November  or  the  be^nning 
of  December,  and  are  free  from  ice  at  the  beginning  ot 
March.  In  some  parts  the  tapeworm  is  Endemic  among 
the  people,  and  the  liver-fluke  in  the  cattle.  The  com 
occasionally  suffers  from  blight. 

Kursk  is  one  of  die  most  fertile  {ffovinoes  of  the  empire, 
and  in  Great  Russia  at  least  is  next  to  Orel  in  the  abun- 
dance of  its  harvests.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  it  needs  no 
manure.  When  it  is  exhausted,  it  is  suffered  to  lie  fiUlow  fer 
threeor  four  years.  The  system  of  agricultureisveryrude. 
new  ground  is  broken  up  with  a  large  plough,  drawn  by 
three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen ;  old  lands  are  turned  or  scratched 
up  with  a  light  plough.  The  harvest  begins  in  July :  tha 
com  is  dried  and  threshed  in  the  field ;  there  are  no  hams, 
but  the  grain  is  deposited  in  pits  in  tiie  ground,  where  it 
may  be  preserved  for  six  or  ten  years,  only  covered  with 
sods  or  boards.  The  commonest  kinds  of  grain  and  tb«r 
produce  are:— winter  rye,  which  yields  from  sevra  to 
nine  fold;  winter  wheat,  fh)m  three  to  six  fold;  barlej, 
from  seven  to  twelve  fold;  oats,  from  ettht  to  nine  fUd ;  peaa, 
from  five  to  seven  fold :  buck-wheat,  from  two  to  five  fold ; 
millet,  from  eii^t  to  Arty  fold;  and  popfiy.  from  twen^ 
to  for^  fold.  The  other  products  am  eiuefly  hemp  and 
tobacco  and  some  flax.  Hortioulture  is  very  general  and 
successful ;  all  the  vegetables  usual  in  Germany  are  culti- 
vated and  thrive  well :  near  ttie  capitid  uid  on  tneestalesof 
the  nobility  the  more  delicate  v^etables  are  cultivated,  and 
hops  sutEcient  for  consumption  are  found  in  most  gardens. 
There  are  apples,  cherries,  and  various  sorts  of  plums ;  but 
scarcely  any  pears,  exc^t  the  vnld  sort,  which  is  preserved. 
Then  is  an  abundance  of  hazel-nuts  and  wild  berries :  melons 
and  water>melons  are  grown  in  the  open  fields.  There  is  some 
wood  in  small  coppices  in  most  of  the  circles,  but  not  enough 
for  consumption  in  any,  and  all  must  at  least  import  timber 
for  building.  In  some  they  are  obliged  to  use  stmr  lad 
covdui^  for  Anl.  The  crown  forests  oorer  an  area  of 
only  SSO  square  miles.  There  an  few  beasts  of  the  chase 
in  these  woods,  but  neat  numbers  of  wolves  and  foxe^ 
the  fur  of  which  is  of  inferior  quslity-  Hares,  btislsuds, 
partridges,  and  tjuails  abound.  The  breeding  of  eatde  is 
indeed  subsidiary  to  agriculture,  but  is  carried  on  very  ex- 
tensively. The  horses  are  of  the  Russian  breed,  but  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  Ukraine.  Horned  cattle  are  kept  in 
great  numbers,  because  oxen  alone  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Numbers  of  cattle  are  fattened,  and  cows  are  kept 
for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  but  with  less  advantage  than 
might  be  done.  The  sheep  are  of  the  Russian  br^d,  and 
their  wool  is  indifferent.  Merinos  do  not  thrive.  The 
inhabitants  keep  numbers  of  swine  and  domestic  poultry; 
and  so  many  bees,  that  honey  and  wax  are  artieles  €i  ex- 
portation. There  is  scarcely  any  fish.  The  minerals  are. 
some  iron  (of  which  no  use  is  nude),  limestone^  flint%  and 
saltpetre. 

i^riculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  most  pro 
Stable  and  the  chief  employments :  \ery  few  hands  are 
engaged  in  manu&ctures.  Such  clothing  as  the  oountryman 
wants— shirts,  stockings,  gloves,  and  caps,  are  of  bis  own 
manufocturo.  He  often  makes  his  own  household  fUrnitura 
and  forming  implements,  and  builds  his  own  house;  so  that 
he  scarcelyneeds  the  helpofthe  mechanics,  of  whom  ho  weva 
many  are  settled  in  the  vill^es,  who  make  articles  itx  sale 
and  frequent  the  foirs.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  in 
the  towns,  the  most  industrious  of  which  are  Kurak  and 
BelgOTod.  The  exports  consist  of  the  natural  piodueoons 
of  ma  country,  whidi  an  mostly  sent  by  land  to  tlie  Volga 
and  thraMe  to  Petersburg.  Lately  attempts  have  bean 
made  to  send  them  by  the  Sem  and  the  Desna  to  Odessa. 

Iba  popultfion,  which  amounts  to  1,720,000*  consists 
partly  of  Great,  partly  of  Little  Russians ;  most  of  the  lat- 
ter came  into  the  provinoe  in  the  18th  century.  Th»e  an 
few  strangers,  but  thm  is  one  entire  village  of  gipsies,  and 
many  unsettled  fomilies  of  that  people  who  lead  a  nomadio 
life.  The  bead  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  arnhbisbc^  ot 
Kursk  and  Belgorod,  whose  diocese  is  of  the  third  class,  and 
who  has  870  churches  under  him. 

KURSK,  the  capital  of  the  government,  in  51"  43'  30" 
N.  laL  and36"  27'  45"  E.  long.,  is  ther^idenoe  of  the  mili- 
tar7  governor  itf  Kursk  and  Ore],  oMbe  civil  nvemor  and 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ^IC  ' 
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uthonttea,  end  of  the  archbishop.  It  lies  on  the  Tuskar, 
or  Tmkara,  irbere  it  is  joined  by  the  Kara,  at  the  foot  of 
1  hill  OQ  which  there  is  an  old  decayed  fortress.  The 
Ian  ii  surrounded  vith  palisades,  the  old  raniiart  having 
been  eonrerted  into  wilka  and  gardens.  The  streets 
m  namw  mud  crooked,  but  tfaey  are  paved.  There 
»  tnlTs  stoBa  and  four  wooden  cburohes,  two  con- 
mts,  an  eeel«siastieal  seminary,  a  gyrananum,  hospital, 
tnd  otfaff  publie  bufldings,  and  several  manufactories.  The 
popatstion  is  stated  at  24,000.  A  very  great  annual  fair  is 
bdd  on  a  heath  at  Koreaja  Pustii^a,  a  village  in  the 
onsle  of  Kursk,  about  12  mOes  from  the  town,  which  is  at* 
itndederen  by  merchants  from  Germany. 

KU8TER,  LUDOLF.  horn  in  167(f,  at  Blomberg  in 
Westphalia,  stud^  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  visited  various 
pub  of  Europe,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  prin- 
Kholara  (tf  his  age.  In  1696  he  published  a  critical 
diMTtatiou  on  the  history  of  Homer  and  his  works ;  '  His- 
ttrit  QitiGa  Homeri.  qua  de  scriptis  ejus  tarn  d^rditis 
^wn  otantibufl,  qmriis  ae  genuinis;  de  &tis,  jndidii, 
itiiffiR|ttC  hominum  qua  idem  poeta  jfet  omnia  sttcula  ex- 
pertaiort;  neenon  m  rhap■odu^  oriticis,  omnibusque  iis 
<|si  ifiquan  in  illnstiando  Homero,  tarn  priseis  quam  nos- 
tnt  Mcalis,  operam  posuere,  a^itur.'  F.  A.  Wolff  le- 
nintod  it  in  the  first  volume  of  hu  edition  of  Homer,  1 7S5. 
Knter  went  afterwards  to  Utrecht,  where  he  remained 
MDeyeusiand  contributed  several  papers  to  the  'Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum  Romanarum'  of  Grasvius,  and  to  the  'The- 
lunu  Antiquitatum  6r»carum'  of  James  Oronovius.  White 
It  Utrecht,  he  also  published  a  literary  journal  in  Latin : 
'Ktdiotheca  Librorum  Novorum,  collects  a  L.  Neocoro,  ab 
Aprili,  anno  1697,  ad  Decembrem,  1699.*  Neocorus  is  the 
Utinind  form  of  his  name,  which  Kuster  assumed  in  his 
voiki  aeeording  to  the  Ashion  of  the  times.  In  the  year 
U9i  ha  repured  to  England,  where  he  undertook  to  edit  a 
wr  edition  of  Snidas,  which  w^s  puUished  at  Cunbridge, 
3  nh.  fol.,  1705.  In  1707  he  puhliihed  at  Amsterdun 
tbe'Iifeof  Pythagoras,*  by  lambliohus;  and  in  1710  he 
pnduoed  an  edition  of  Aristophanes,  with  the  Scholia. 
James  Gronovius  having  criticised  with  his  customary  hit- 
teriKH  and  ill  temper  Kuster*s  '  Suidas,*  Kuster  replied  to 
in  his  *  Diatribe  Anti-Gronoviana,  in  qua  editio  Suidas 
ikfoiditar,  itemque  haudpauca  loca  Hesycbii  emendautur, 
et  dfloiqne  quid  f^erit  grave  apud  veteres  Romanos 
nplicuur.  Accedit  Diatribe  de  verbo  cemo,'  Amsterdam, 
nii.  In  tfais  last  dissertation  on  the  verb  '  cemo,'  Kuster 
pm  B  specimen  of  a  aeries  of  observations  on  the  I^n  lan- 
pitj^  about  which  he  bad  been  busy  for  years,  but  which  he 
M  iDcomplete  at  his  death.  This  dissertation  also  led  him 
■BtoaeoDtroversy  with  Perinmius.  About  1713  Kuster. 
l>(tnff  then  at  Paris,  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.,  through  the 
^KBoihipof  L'AbVfi  Bignon,  a  pension  of 2000  livres*  and  was 
made  i  member  of  the  Acudemy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1716.  His  notes  on  Hesychius,  which  he  left 
iniunascript,  were  inserted  by  J.Alberti  la  his  edition  of 
Hcayrbius,  2  vols-  fol.,  1746.  Kusta  was  one  of  the  best 
KboUrsofhistime. 

KtJTCH,  [Cutch;  Hindustan.] 

KDTSERA,  or  KATI'RA,  a  kind  of  gum,  considered 
in  India  b;^  the  native  practitioners  of  medicine  to  be  a 
K<wd  snbititute  for  Tragacanth.  Indeed,  they  consider  it 
to  be  tbe  true  Tk-agacanlh.  which  is  described  by  Avicenna 
Voder  the  name  haeera  in  the  orifrinal  Arabic,  while  the 
plant  which  yields  it  is  named  Ketad,  and  its  gum  Draga- 
'HAam.  The  Kuteera  gum  a  good  dieal  resembles  Traga- 
cuA  in  appearance,  but  does  not  in  other  zMpects  oorre- 
■pond  with  that  gum,  aoootdmg  to  the  «zperiiiieuts  whicii 
bare  been  made  on  it  in  Europe.   It  has  been  deiari^ 

Hartius  undo*  the  name  Kuteera  (Pkarmakognotie,  p. 
which  Guibourt  says  is  the  same  as  his  Oomme  de  Ba$- 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  Sterculia  urent  *  yields  a 
sum  not  unlike  Tragacanth,  and  has  been  sent  to  London 
**  neh;  but  the  artists,  who  use  that  gam,  did  not  find  it 
^**er.'  He  however  mentions  that  the  water  in  which 
^*''>pt  the  green  branches  for  examination  became  thick, 
clear  Mutinous  jelly,  while  the  hark  was  exceedingly 
''*>^nL  (R  Ind.,  p.  1 1 1 .)   Dr.  Royle,  on  the  contrary. 

that  the  gum  called  Kuteera,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
ntato  for  Tragacanth  in  north-western  India,  is  yielded 
|7  CocUoinrmum  Goeti/piwn,  and  he  iMsaesMs  some  of 
j«  urns  kind  of  gum  oolleoted  by  Mr.  Malcolnuon  in 
^^^tnl  India,  ■ocompanied  with  apeeimens  of  the  tree 
"whneidedit.  Thu  is  identically  the  BlwT^-iiaroed  spe< 


cies,  which  is  so  highly  ornamental  on  the  lower  monntaioi 
of  India,  with  its  lance  and  rich-coloured  yellow  flowera. 

KUYP.  or  CUYP,  ALBERT,  was  the  son  and  disciple 
oi  Jacob  Gerutze  Kuyp,  an  eminent  landscape  pinter  of 
Dort,  and  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloemart  Jacob's  workib 
chiefly  views  from  nature  in  the  envurons  of  Dort,  were 
highly  and  justlj  valued,  and  his  memoir  was  held  in 
esteem  at  Dort  m  having  £mnded  in  1642  the  Academy  of 
Painting  of  St  Luke  in  that  town,  in  conjunction  with  J. 
van  Hasselt,  Com.  Tegelbe^,  and  J.  Grief.  His  son 
Albert  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1606.  Though  his  &ther*s  dis- 
ciple, his  mannra  is  very  different,  and  he  embaued  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects.  *  The  pictures  of  this  master.* 
says  that  profound  critic  Dr.  Waagen,  *  are  the  most  splen- 
did prooft  that  the  charm  of  a  work  of  art  lies  fkr  more  in  a 
profound  and  pure  feeling  of  nature,  in  the  knowledge  and 
mastorly  use  of  the  means  of  representation  which  art  sup- 

Elies,  than  in  the  subject  itself;  for  otherwise  how  would  it 
a  possible  flrom  such  monotonous  natural  scenery  as  H<A 
land  affords,  where  the  extensive  green  levels  are  broken 
only  by  single  trees  and  ordinary  nouses,  and  intmseeted 
by  canals,  to  woduee  such  atbietive  ytdtHj  as  their  pio 
turai  offer?  How  oould  it  happen  that  lo  manypicturei, 
even  of  eminent  nuuters,  such  as  J.  BoUi  and  Pynaker, 
who  represent  the  rioh  and  varied  scenery  of  It^,  have  lew 
power  to  touoh  oar  feelings  than  those  of  Kuyp,  Ruy»- 
daal,  and  Hobbimaf  In  elevation  of  conception,  know* 
ledge  of  aerud  perspective,  with  the  greatest  ^ow  and 
warmth  of  the  serene  atmosphere,  Kuyp  stands  unrivaUed, 
and  may  justly  be  called  the  Dutch  Claude.  In  the  im- 
paste,  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  execution,  he  greatly 
resembles  Rembrandt'  Though  Kuyp  is  reckoned  amonc 
the  cattle-painters,  all  kinds  of  which  he  represented  with 
equal  trutn  and  felicity,  he  likewise  painted  landscapes, 
properly  so 'called,  and  sea-piecea.  He  exoelled  in  every 
thing  that  he  attempted ;  and  yet  U  is  remarkable  that  m 
has  been  eompantively  little  known  abroad.  Scaxoolyuiy- 
thing  is  known  uf  the  oircumstances  of  his  lilb;  even  of  the 
year  of  his  death  we  can  find  no  record.  Kuyp*s  works  mre 
BO  low  in  value,  that  a  beautiAil  picture  of  his,  for  wUoh 
Sir  Robert  Peel  paid  .150  guineas,  was  bought  at  Hoom,  in 
Holland,  some  years  ago,  for  one  shilling  English.  He  is  a 
great  &vourite  in  England,  and  it  is  here  uiat  hi«  finest 
works  are  found,  chiefiy  in  the  Nationat,  Bridgewattf, 
Grosvenor,  and  Dulwich  Galleries,  in  the  collections  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Yarborough,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  and  the  late 
Sir  Abraham  Hume. 

KYANITE,  CYANITE,  DISTHENE,  8APPARE. 
This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  and  massive,  nimaiy 
fbrm  a  doubly  oblique  prism.  Cleavage  panllel  to  the  flwea 
of  the  primuy  fivm.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  of  Ae 
sharp  portions  eufficient  to  scratch  glass.  Colour  irtiUv^ 
yellow,  and  various  shades  of  Uue  and  green,  fitnak 
white.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly.  Transparent ;  ttansluoent. 
SpeciQc  gravity  3*6. 

By  the  blow-pipe  infusihle,  and  merely  becomes  white 
even  in  a  vesy  strnig  fire ;  with  borax  readily  dissolves  into 
a  cokrariMs  teanspaient  g^aas. 


Silica 

Alumina  . 
lime 

Oxide  of  iron 
Water  and  loss 


34-33 
64-89 


1M* 


Found  m  Switioiland,  in  Scotland,  and  manjr  otimr  park 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  North  and  South  America. 

KYTilA.  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  fiunily  of  Bytt- 
neriaoes.  which  is  sometimes  called  Sterculiaces.  The 
fcpecies  are  only  two  in  number,  found  in  the  hilly  parts 
both  of  Peninsular  and  Central  India,  as  well  as  all  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalajran  mountains.  The  ^nus  is  dis 
tinguished  by  its  monaidelphouB  stamens,  having  the  tube 
split  about  the  miMIe  into  five  segments,  each  bearing  four 
anthers  foseided  together  at  the  apex.  The  trees  are  mo* 
derate  sited,  with  alternate  five-nerved,  somewhat  five* 
lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white  and  panicled.  JT. 
ealyema,  Jbaving  ihe  extorior  caiyx  or  involueel  four* 
leavod,  and  larget  than  the  p^tal^  »  o^led  ehtUhputUin  ^ 

Via£.^Xlll?^S"'I*^'o 
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fbur-leaved.  W  tlie  uativM  of  India.  like  toe  greater  pw- 
tioQ  of  the  ffinily  to  which  it  belongs,  this  geiitu  abounds 
in  a  bland  muoili^  for  which  its  bark  ii  employed  in  ela- 
rifvine  sugar  in  the  sai&e  way  as  that  of  Ouaxuma  nlmi- 
Ibba,  ntoti£:ing  to  the  same  ftimily,  is  in  the  West  Indies. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  establishing  this  genus,  says,  *  I  have 
ventured  to  give  it  tUe  above  name  in  memory  of  the  late 
Cblondl  Robert  Kyd,  of  Bengal,  whose  attachment  to  botany 
and  horticulture  Indueed  him  to  retire  from  the  high  rank 


he  held  id  the  army,  to  have  more  leiaore  to  attond  to  hm 
favourite  study,  to  the  adrancemeat  of  every  objeet  wbkh 
bad  the  good  of  his  fbllow-creatures  in  view,  and  to  the 
eatabli!dunent  of  the  Honorable  lUst  Itiia  Company^ 
botanie  garden  at  Calevtta,  #here  he  was  partieidarif  mtten- 
tvre  to  ue  introduction  of  useftil  ptants,  and  id  di^  heii^ 
dispersed  oret  emy  part  offlM  worldftir  tl»  good  of  mw- 
kind  in  fenetaL* 
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Kabj-let  [Aigim,      h,  p.  337] 
Xuna^iti,  179 
Kmipftrla,  170 
K&fPa,  170 

Kahira,  (tr  Ca.\to,  171 

Kahau  f  ProbtiKii  Mimkey ) 


KikoXflUe,  in 
KaWar,  I7S 
Kalente  [Kaleaiv] 
Kali,  179 

Kalnitokfl  rcalmcks] 
SUlvrafe*  [ABt«lop«i,  r«l.  ii.,  p. 

831  . 

KaIqw  (BOTernmant),  173 

Kaiei|{»  Qown),  173 

Knqjitcttt  [PaUmedea ;  RalltdB ; 

Megapodiitn] 
Itimmti,  or  Campea,  173 
KamiAitfta,  174 
Xtrndahtt,  or  Caodahar  [Af- 

gHaatUan} 
Kuganwi  Kaeb^ito,  ot  Kan 

Kerw  [HamtnaUa] 
Kui^  ImiaamwJ*  17S 
Kantemtij  177 
Kaolin.  177 
K^raba^h  {Xkotgia] 

lU^halito.  178 

'katpboridifrite,  178 

Ksrtli  rOeargia] 

Kuban  lldMb] 

Katmsntlii  [Nepaol] 

Xatti  (HiolI«ataa»  vol.  liL,  p. 

lUAt,  J«bii,  178 
Kfl«pcr,  Loid  (Loid  Keeper] 
KeiKbley  rVotlubirel 
Kelp,  179 

XeUo  rRoxbunrhshirel 

Kembft.  179 

^etdpii,  Thomfls  k,  179 

Kemptea.  180 

Kendal  rWestmoralandj 

Kaaah  rBKypt] 

KenilmrtbTWarwickBliini] 

Kenaebeck  [Uaiae] 

Kennett,  White.  18U  - 

Kennicott,  Beojanun,  160 

Kent,  lai 

Kent,  William,  197 

Kent,  Jamai,  197 

KsolPs  Bale,  197 


Kwhicky,  197 
KMiToa.Lord,  199 
Kepln.JobD,  -200 
Kermaa  [Periiial 
Kermaimn&w  [Fenia] 
Kennea  Mineral,  202 
K6rod<m.  203 
Kerry,  20S 

Keteey,  Kerrtytaere  [Wfxrilen 

UHSufacturaa] 
XtrtMh  {OimecJ 
KntuvoD  [Ltacolathire] 
KeMrtL,  or  Kestril,  206 
Kw^ick  [CumbatlaDdl 
Ketchup  [Uu«broomflJ 
Kettwing  [NuilbamptoniblreJ 
Kfitupa  rc^b] 
Keuper,  206 

Keveir  AntElope,  vol.  ii.,  ^  83] 

Kew  ^oomy] 

Key,  m  tnutie,  t06 

Khalif  fCaliph] 

Uiair  Sddia  fBaifcaiiMa,  Kair 

Kddini 
Kfaaa,  207 
Khaya»207 
Khemnitier,  207 
KberaakoT.  207 
Kbenon,  207 
Khoranan  [Pmial 
Khoira  I..  1L,  806 
Kiaehta,209 
Kidderminater,  309 
Kidnappisr,  209 
Kidneys,  210 
Kidneya,  Disenseaof,  210 
Kiel,  'no 
Kien  Long,  210 
Kiev  (governments^  211 
Kiew  (towo),  211 
Kilda,  St.,  212 
Kildare  (county),  212 
Kildare  (dtoce8e),215 
Kilkenny  (county),  3IS 
KUkMny  (city),  819 
Killala,  221 
KilUloe,  221 
Killarney,222 
Killaniey  Lakes  IKerTyl 
Killas,  -222 
Killenite,  222 
Killfenora,  S2S 
KUliney.  233 
KaMiacdnagh,afr2 
Kilaunodt.  88S 


Kilmore,  223 

Kimbolton  ^HuntingdoDSliirtJ 

Kimcbi.  Dalrid,  223 

Kiucardtneihire,  2X3 

King.««4 

Kingi  William, 

K>n>;  Ctaorge*B  Sound,  3tfi 

KiniffialNR,  22& 

K*^"  County,  233 

King'a  EtII  [Scrgfula] 

King^  Lynn  (Lyna] 

Kiog^  Yelluw,  2;16 

Kings,  Books  or,  236 

KinKXclere,  236 

Kingston  [Jamaica] 

Kingston-oa-Hull  [Hidl] 

Kiae«ton.on*Thame8  [Saitey] 

Kiiue  Acid,  237 

Kinkkjou  [P«Uo] 

Kino,  237 

Kaioitenioa  [Tortobee] 
Kiorags,  238 
Kini«M4hit«,  338 
Kinaala,  238 

Kint^,  or  Can^  [Aigyle- 

■hue] 
Kinyxis  {Tortoises] 

KioOHioo  [Japanl 
Kippis,  Andrew, l!39 
Kitcher,  Athanasiua,  240 


WeitiiMm- 

land] 

KiriMOdbrigbt,  Stewartry.  240 
Kirkcudbriffhi  (town),  Ml 
Kirkdale,  241 
Kirkbaai  [Lancaahire] 
Kirk  Sessions  [Sessions,  Urk] 
Kitwan,  Rich&rd,  241 
Kittna  [Hindustan,  p.  209] 
Kitchen  Garden,  M2 
Kite  [Falconida, voLz.,p.  187] 
Kittiwake  [Latidn] 
Kiva  [Tiirluitaal 
Ktiil  Ifmtt,  344 
KUprutb.  Martia  Heaiy.  844 
Kleenebak  [  Anti^pe,  vol.  iL, 
p.  S2J 

Kleist  {^Germany  (Literature^] 
Klipspnuger  [Antolope,  vol.  li., 

p.  77] 
jClopttoek,  844 
Knansbonmgh  (TorlhU»1 
Kaenir.S4ft^ 


Knight,  Knighthood,  243 
Knight  of  the  Shin,  846 
Kflighfs  Fee,  247 
Knight**  Serrie«,  947 
Knight.  Biefaatd  Fayna,  t4f 
Knight,  TtaBinaa  Andmr,  248 
Knightoa,  HMny,  849 
Kaialeneatts  [Algen^alaa] 
Knot  [Scolopaeitm] 
Knox,  John,  249 
Knulsfurd  [Cheshitb^ 
Koalo  rMarHupialiaJ 
Koba  [Antelope,  vol  ii^  p.  79; 
KokanTTurkistan] 
Koti^  MonntAina,  vtl 
Kdntgsberg  (goventmeat),  8S1 
Ktfbigsberg  (ton),  8K1 
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Koodoo  [Antdeiwt  m.  ii.,  p 
78] 

Keon  [^eniaj  . 
Coraa  [Mohammed] 
Kor^,  Adeiiaaotoa,  252 
KoidoFaii,352 
Kdiner,  Theodor,893 
Kotdnsko,  2S3 
KtfatriU,  2-^3 
Kotftnma  [CoshottMil 
Kotiebue,  Augual  Filedifah 

Vstdinand  von,  2&4 
Kotsebue.  Otto  voo,  8*4 
Kouli  Kktt  [Nulir  Shak] 
KraBifria,234 
Krameriicca,  254 
Krantz,  Albert,  255 
KreoBotejiCreosiile] 
Krisbna  [Vishnu] 
Ksbatriyas  [Hindnstaa,  p.  SSI  | 
Kuban, '255 
Ktlh)uch,255 
Kumsmu  3S0 
KupFendiiefte,  255 
Kur,  or  Knar,  2« 
Kurdiatan  {Pertial 
KUrile  Islands,  2&6 
Kurland  [Couriaod] 
Kursk  (KOYemmenQ,  SS6 
Kumk  (town),  2M 
KuBter,257 

Kutch  [Cuteh ;  HlndMtWI 
Kuteera,  257 
Kuyp,  857 
KyaDtte,857 
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L  U  a  liquid  formed  at  that  part  of  the  palate  which  u 
near  the  teeth.  It  u  therefore  alUed  at  onee  to  the  adjoin- 
ii^  liquids  r  and  fi.  and  to  the  palato^ental  conBonants. 
The  various  forms  which  the  letter  hsa  assumed  ma^  be 
Ken  in  Alphabst.  The  interchangea  to  which  it  is  liable 
no  as  followB 

1.  £  is  interehangeable  vitb  r.  Hence  fhun  the  Greek 
or  rather  latin  apotiolo,  tpittola,  the  French  have  derived 
^o^ra,  apitre ;  ^jutrs,  tpitrt.  Again,  in  Latin,  whilefrom 
TWO.  a  stream,  rivaii,  living  near  the  same  stream,  and 
from  ae90,  am,  ammaU,  of  the  same  apfe.  are  derived :  yet 
flofwlo  and  jimika  lead  to  the  adjectives  pepulari,  Jmti' 
am,  bdonginfc  to  the  same  peoole,  oc  the  swie  nmily. 
These  last  words  it  will  he  ohservea  dready  pomwted  en  /. 
In  the  sanw  way  the  well-known  town  on  the  Afrieui  coast 
has  been  called  at  different  times  Algi»r$  and  Argel.  The 
Spanish  coroiul  corresponds  to  our  ooianel.  Csralis,  in 
Sardinia,  is  now  Cagliari.  Salamanca  was  colled  tn  antirat 
times  Sahnantica  and  Hamaodiaa. 

S^  L  with  n,  as  Ba^no  (enisX  Baretiona;  Rtmino, 
Rotutillon ;  Bononia,  Bologna  or  Bouiognt,  NebrutOt 
LArixa ;  Tvnfimv  from  irmft  or  vXmfiMC,  ImX.  puhmo ; 
iemu  and  bellut  in  latin,  fSuTimc  and  ;3dLrim>c  in  Greek ; 
Xtrpsy,  minm ;  mnima  in  LaL,  Ital.  alma. 

3.  L  witii  d,  u  St.  Atffidiua ;  8t.  Oiiea ;  gridiron,  mean- 
ing griB4ro»;  and  the  English  title  admiral  is  deriwid 
from  the  Spai^  aimtramie.  Bat  see  D,  No.  4.  L  is  also 
intercfaai^eable  with  t.   (See  T.> 

4.  X/  in  the  middle  of  wovds  with  tt,  Xumples  of  this 
an  abniidant  in  the  Fmodi  pronuneiatlon  of  ths  I  moiriili. 
Henee  ft«m  the  Franeh  biUardt  is  derived  without  much 
■Itontioa  of  sound  th*  English  billiard*.  It  u  somewhat 
stnnge  Aat  the  Snglish  name  Viiii*rt  and  the  Frenob 
ViUar»t  which  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  origin,  should  be 
pronounced  so  perversely  that  the  first  writes  an  land  omits 
lo  sound  it,  the  second  gives  an  i  to  to  the  ear  and  none  to 
the  s^ht.  This  change  prevails  between  the  Greek  end 
latin  languages,  as  fvXXo  and/o/io,  a  leaf;  oXXo  and  alio, 
other ;  'aXX  and  tali,  leap.  Even  in  the  Greek  itself  fiaXXov 
nost  be  a  corruptiou,  as  analogy  would  require  /uiXa,  /taXwv, 
ItpXtMTa.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  Greeks  gave  to  the 
dooble  /  IB  this  word  the  same  sound  as  the  French  now  do. 
On  any  other  i^iinciple  itwould  be  impossible  to  defend  Uie  cir- 
cumflex acoent,  which  is  only  placed  on  syllables  termioathig 
in  a  Towd,  It  would  perhaps  not  be  wrong  to  write  enrvXAo 
ntbsr  than  «S\o,  oorresponding  to  the  Latin  spolxo,  a  skin 
or  covering.  With  these  may  be  compared  Maltorca, 
pronounoM  Mayorea,  the  Spanish  name  for  Mqjorca,  LasUy, 
the  Portuguese  write  Ih  with  the  sanm  sound. 

5.  X  diuppearing.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  Italian  in- 
terchange of  pi,  d,  7(with  pi,  cAi,  as  from  pleno,  full, 
pieno  ;  pUmo,  flat  or  low,  ptono ;  Pideentia,  PiactitMa ;  clavi, 
a  key.  ehiaoe ;  elaro,  bright,  ckitxro ;  eUimart,  to  call,  cAto- 
aiare;  aiid,^,  a  flower,/ors,*  ^rfu.  a  wave,  jlo</o;  Fto- 
rtntia,  vice  JTorfnao,  now  FirtnM«t  the  existing  pame  of 
Florence. 

This  hMS  of  an  /  after  a  consonant  appaars  in  other  lan- 
guages. The  Oerman^fc'iiltfn,  to  fly.  has  for  itsohief  element 
fimg,  corresponding  to  tbeLatin/ii^.  In  the  same  language 
fi^em  and  fitpem  both  mean  to  whisper ;  JUttich  and 
/ftticA  both  mean  a  wing ;  blinzen  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish words  blink  and  mnk.  The  word  dr^aeh,  threefold,  is 
derived  from  drei  and  /laeh.  Again  the  Greek  inrvo  and 
the  Latin  tomno,  topor,  have  top  for  the  radical  syllable, 
in  the  Gothic  in-suepp-m,  the  same  root  has  the  form  ittep, 
but  in  German  Kwq/^  and  in  English  tleep.  Lastly,  the 
LiUin  daud,  shut,  and  davi,  key  (words  of  the  same  or^in, 
IS  is  proved  bv  the  various  forms  of  tuavi,  sweet),  appear  in 
German  in  toe  form  tcMuM,  and  in  English  as  «Auf  and 
Aey. 

6.  L  with  «fc  porticulariy  »fter  an  a.  A^fidena,  a  town,  or 
A^JM^Has  iXiwwwii'i,  pity  (used  by  ecdesiastical  writers  to 
signify  charitable  gifts),  It^.  Umasimi,  Fr.  tpmSne,  Eng. 
omm;  LaL  allari,  w  aUar,  Fr.  auttl;  Lai.  altqui-uno,  Ital. 
alemtOt  Fb  oncwi;  Let.  ulna,  Fr.  aun«.  The  French  also 
fHnaet  ti»  pronoun  wod  artide  d  le,  A  lit,  U>  au  and  awe. 

7.  MuT  w4»  hqginaing  with  »n  /  once  had  oUier  con* 


sonants  haton  the  i  as  u  latm,  keo,  f  9\va,  itf%  f  suH. 

lata,  broadj  were  once  preceded  by  af-^tnus,  ttkiCQ,  ttliti, 
tUalQ.  This  explains  how  fato  in  Latin  is  the  participle  of 
toll.  It  must  onoe  have  bean  ikdo,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek formsofUiesame  root,  viz.  rXi^-roc,  rXtr-fwv, as  welt  a| 
roX-|u|.  Again  the  Engli^  kguortet  w  ja  corruption  frotn 
the  word  g^co-rfuxa,  sweet-root  To  this  head  perhaps 
belongs  the  Welsh  sound  of  words  beginning  with  It,  as  ior 
example  all  the  places  beginning  with  iJan,  which  is  pro- 
uoiniced  by  some  as  thlan,  by  others  nfin.  Perhaps  wut 
end  flannel  are  kindred  words, 

8.  Z  is  very  apt  to  appear  in  a  root,  sometimes  hefbre  a 
voweU  sometimes  after  one,  as  in  the  Greek  words  mXc  or 
nMb  fitCK  or  fee.  Where  Ihia  sUppii^  occurs  after  a 
sound  like  the  /  is  ^^t  to  be  convBiti^  into  an  r.  Tbos 
the  GiQok  mX^i  poke,  is  in  Latin  teru-ktri  (compare  the 
phrase  terutari  igmm,  to  pokfi  the  fire).  So  KoXinrrw  and 
Kpvirvu  are  of  the  same  or^n;  vriXoc  and  the  Latin  cru», 
noKa^  and  mati  ctlebn-  and  creber. 

LA,  in  music,  the  name  given  in  England,  Italy,  and 
France,  to  the  sixth  of  the  syllableft  used  in  solioization 
[Solmization],  and  by  the  two  latter  countries  to  the  note 
called  A  by  the  Germans  and  Eotdish. 

LAALAND,  LALANO.  or  I^LLANa  a  bishopric  of 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  comprises  the  islands  of  Laaland 
and  Falstor.  the  united  area  of  which  is  660  square  miles, 
end  the  population  64,000.  The  island  of  laaland  is  si- 
tuated in  the  Baltie,  between  54"  39'  ynd  54*  67'  N.  let,  and 
10*56' and  n*  50' E.  long.:  iu length  west  to  east  is 
about  60  miles,  its  Imaath  30  miles,  and  its  area  is  460 
square  miles.  The  population,  which  is  about  45,000  in- 
habitants* is  less  than  the  island,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
might  support;  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy  and  tne  water 
baji.  The  country  is  low,  flat,  and  has  much  marsh  ground. 
The  9oil,  as  already  observed,  is  extremely  fertile,  prodi^ping 
ell  kinds  of  com,  pulse,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber,  Stc. 
for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  have  grefit  numbers  of 
hornea  cuttle,  and  flsh  are  very  abundant.  There  vre  four 
towns  in  the  island :  Mariboe.  situated  on  a  lake,  which, 
though  it  has  not  1000  inhabitants,  is  considered  a»  the 
ca]4id ;  Naskow,  with  2000  inhabitants,  which  has  a  good 
bftrbour  and  considerable  trade ;  Nyestedt,  with  8Q0  inhe- 
faitent%  who  fbllow  the  seal  fishery ;  and  Riidbye.  with  OOP 
iohabitants.  on  a  bwr  with  many  mull  islands,  fhun  yrhidi 
i»  the  passage  to  Fomern  and  to  Heiligenhafen  in  Hoi- 
stein. 

LABARRAQUE'S  DISINFECTING  LTQ^JIDS. 
Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  of  chloride  of  noda-  [Fu- 
mioationJ 

LA'BEO  fCuTisr),  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Cyprinidm.  The  species  of  t^  ginius  resemble  the  true 
carps  in  having  the  dorsal  fin  loog,  hut  they  do  pot  poisess 
the  strong  spine  of  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins-  The  lips  are 
very  thick  and  fleshy,  and  more  or  less  crenulated.  Ihere 
are  no  cirri.  An  illustration  of  this  genus  will  be  found  in 
the  Cyprinut  Niloticui  of  GeoShiy  St  Hilaire.  (See 
Poifong  du  Nily  pi.  xi..  f.  2.)  The  Cyprinut  fimbritiiut  of 
Bloch,  Schn.,  p.  441,  sp.  24,  and  the  Catottamus  cyprimu 
of  I^eueur,  idw>  belong  to  the  genus  labeo,  which  has  no 
repreMntative  in  the  European  seas, 

LABEO.  C.  ANTISTIU8.    [Jnmiiupt**  LpDllu- 

WOH.] 

LA'BIA.  [FoaFicuLiDi*.] 
LABIATA.  [Lamiacx*.] 
LASIDOURA.  [FoancvLiDJcO 

LA'BIDUS.  [MtTTILLlDJB.] 

LABIENU8.  [CxsAK.] 

LABLAB,  a  name,  it  is  said,  of  Egyptian  origin,  which 
has  been  adopted  hy  botanists  to  designate  a  genus  of  Pa- 
pilionaceous Legununosm  of  the  tribe  Pha*eolo».  This 
genus,  like  Doliobos,  from  which  it  has  been  separated,  is  a 
twisting  climber  with  leaves  oompoeed  of  three  Urge 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  either  white  or 
purple-coloured.  Tlie  legumes  are  lai^,  ficiqiltar-shaped. 
flat,  and  compressed,  tubercMlarly  muricaled  along  me 
sutures,  and  having  the  seeds  separated  from  another 
hy  transverse  partition..  It^is.^^n^.^^^^^ 
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and  lagumet  that  lae  species  are  valued  and  cultivated  in 
hot  eonntnes  tuch  as  India.  Egypt,  and  the  West  India 
Iilandi.  as  well  aa  in  China.  In  Indian  Lablab  vulgaris 
and  euHraiu*  an  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  rainy  season  in 
guoeffls.  and  maj  h«  considered  the  anaU^uea  of  the  Fteneh 
■ad  Udoev  beans  of  European  gardens. 

LABORATORYf  the  xoom  in  which  chemical  operar 
turns  are  performed.  The  requisftes  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  and  the  neoessazy  instruments  rar  a  laboratny 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Professor  Faraday's  'Chemiou 
Hsnipulation.' 

LABORDE,  JEAN-BENJAMIN,  a  voluminous  writer 
on  the  histoiT  of  music,  who  evinces  extensive  knowledge 
and  more  industry  than  method,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1734, 
of  a  rich  &mily,  and  received  a  most  liberal  education,  in- 
cluding music,  which  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Ra- 
meau.  He  was  intended  for  the  financial  department  of 
government,  but  his  inclination  proi^ted  him  to  se^  ad- 
mission to  the  gay  conn  of  Louis  XT.,  to  whom  he  was 
appointed  premer  valet  de  cham^ret  and  soon  beeominf; 
the  bvounte  and  oonfldant  of  that  prince,  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course  led  into  (preat  extravaganoe  and  dissipation.  But 
a  passion  for  music,  which  by  some  sour  moralists  of  the 
last  age  was  supposed  to  bebray  men  of  leisure  into  in- 
jurious habits,  saved  him  from  much  of  the  evil  that  most 
likely  would  otherwise  have  ensued  from  his  connection 
with  a  profligate  monarch  and  a  vicious  court :  he  composed 
several  operas,  and  these,  though  possesnng  little  merit, 
proved  successful,  and  occupied  time  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  have  b^n  devoted  to  less  innocent  pleasures. 
On  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1774,  M.  Laborde  resided  hia 
i^Bce,  married,  and  entered  into  a  life  of  comparative  tran- 
quilli^.  He  became  one  of  the /erTntVrt-^^jraux.  devoted 
his  spsra  hours  to  study,  and,  in  1780,  published  his  <Es8ai 
■ur  la  Hosique  Andenne  et  Hodeme^'  m  four  4to.  volumes, 
a  splendid  work,  got  up  at  vast  opense,  embellished  by  a 
greet  number  of  remarkably  well-executed  engravings,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  French  national  mustic 
in  various  forms.  This  contains  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tion, drawn  with  great  labour  ttom  authentic  sources,  and 
though  exhibiting  occasional  prcrjudices,  and  so  desultory 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  entitled  a  Collection  of  Essays, 
rather  than  on  Essay,  yet  it  has  supplied  witb  iiicts  and 
materials  writers — some  of  them  of  no  mean  reputation — 
who  have  not  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  slightest 
obligation. 

Tub  French  mvolutimi  brought  in  its  tram  the  ruin  of 
M.  Laborde.  A  /armer-gmeral  could  expect  no  fovor 
from  those  whom  the  new  order  of  things  had  placed  in 
poww;  be  thenfbre  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  lived 
coneeided.  till  an  unlueky  indiscretion  of  a  person  inti> 
vmttAy  oonnected  with  him  made  his  retreat  known.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Paris  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he 
might  have  remained,  among  others,  till  one  of  those 
chimges  in  the  government  to  which  so  many  owed  th^ 
lives  bad  liberated  him ;  but  imprudently,  and  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  pressed  for  trial,  was  condemned, 
and  perished  on  the  scaflbid  on  the  20th  of  July,  1794.  just 
five  days  before  the  &11  of  Robespierre  and  his  sanguinary 
colleagues. 

The  j;reat  pecuniary  resources  of  M.  Laborde,  together 
with  hts  activity  and  indefatigable  industry,  enabled  him 
to  publish,  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  many  original  works; 


bleaux  Topographiques,  Oeograjdiiques,  Historiquee, 
de  la  Suisse.  4  vols^  in  folio. 

LABOUR.   [Waobs;  Wsalth.] 

LABOUR,  PAYS  DE.  [Basqubs,  Paysdbs;  Gdtbnnb 
and  OAscoairx.] 

LABRADOR.   [Hddson's  Bay.] 

LABRADORITE,  LABRADOR  FELSPAR,  occurs  in 
rolled  or  imbedded  crystalline  masses.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  plues  of  a  doubly-oblique  prism ;  fracture  uneven, 
eonchoidal;  hardness  5*5  to  6*5,  scratches  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  is  scratched  by  quartx;  colour  white,  grey; 
liehly  iridescent ;  lustre  vitreous;  translucent:  spe<dfic 
gravity  8*69  to  2*76. 

When  powdered  and  heated  in  muriatic  acid  it  gelati- 
nmm;  on  eharcml  before  the  blowpipe,  fiises  into  a  com- 
paet  Klan,  with  a  brilliant  fraeture. 


Found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  and  in  Devonshire  im 
bedded  in  a  trap  rock.   It  is  im>bab]y  a  variety  of  Albile. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Labrador- 
Silica  .  . 
Alumina     .  26  *M 

Lime  11*00 
Soda  .  4-00 
Oxide  of  Iron  I'U 
Water  O'fiO 
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LABRAX  (Cuviot),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Aean- 
tbopterygii  and  fiimily  Percidn.  The  fishes  of  this  genua 
are  closely  allied  to  the  true  Perches,  but  may  be  mstin- 
guished  by  the  opercular  bones  being  covered  with  st^es, 
the  absence  of  denticulations  on  the  suborbital  and  inter- 
opercular  bones,  the  operculum  beii^  terminated  by  two 
spines,  and  likewise  by  the  tongue  being  almost  entirely 
coveted  with  minute  and  oloie^  set  teeth.  Thtte  are 
two  dorsal  fins. 

The  LtArax  biptu  (Cuvier),  a  flsh  commonly  kbuwn  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  the  Batte,  and  sometimes  called 
the  8ea-daee,  is  abundant  in  ^e  Mediterranean ;  its  fledi 
being  exceUent  food,  it  has  been  long  known,  and  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Zupw,  and  by  the  Gradu  Labnx. 

The  Btuae  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  our  own 
shores :  it  is  generally  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  but  sometimes  attains  a  much  larger  size,  llie 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  dusky-blue,  passing 
into  silvery-white  on  the  sides  and  belly ;  the  fins  are  pale- 
brown.  In  form  it  very  much  resembles  the  perch,  and, 
like  that  fish,  it  has  two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  the  rays  of  the 
first  being  spinous,  and  those  of  the  seeond  being  flexibla 
the  scales  ate  of  moderate  siae. 

The  Sock  JUh  or  Str^  Bout  of  the  United  States  (Zo- 
brax  UfualuM  of  Cuvier  and  Valenc)  dso  belongs  to  the 
present  genus,  and  indeed  very  doeely  resemb^  the  L. 
h^HU  in  form,  but  attains  a  la^^  Bite,  and  is  adorned  wich 
seven  or  ejght  longitudinal  black  lines  on  a  silvery-gnmnd 
colour.  There  is  also  a  second  American  species  of  Basse, 
the  Labrax  mueronaiiu  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  which 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  no  black  lines  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  in  being  of  a  smaller  siie  and  deeper  and 
shorter  fima. 


HeaA  of  Labrut  Lopn. 


LA^RIDiE  (LabroTdes,  Cuvier),  according  to  Cuvier  s 
*  lUgne  Animal,*  a  fomily  of  fishes  of  the  oraer  Acantho- 
pterygii.  The  fishes  belonging  to  this  fitmily  are  of  ao 
oblong  form,  covered  with  stales,  usually  of  large  siae. 
formed  of  simple  laminn,  and  with  the  external  or  posterior 
mai^in  smooth ;  they  have  a  single  dorsal  fln  supported  in 
front  by  spinous  rays,  each  of  which  is  generally  fumishad 
with  a  membranous  appendage ;  the  jaws  are  covered  by 
thick  fleshy  hps ;  two  upper  pharyn^als  are  attached  to 
the  cranium,  an^  together  with  ala^e  lower  itOiataifcgeal, 
are  armed  with  teeth.  i^^lfi^l^a^O^^*!* 


r 
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times  pointed  ot  laminated,  and  generally  very  strong.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  without  cobcb,  or  when  these  appen- 
dices are  present  they  are  of  small  size,  and  there  is  a 
iimple  and  strong  natatory  bladder.  The  following  genera 
are  cxmtained  in  Uus  bmily :— Zodrta  proper,  tne  cha- 
racters of  which  are — opercula  and  preopercula  without 
■pinea  or  dentations ;  cheek  and  operculum  covered  with 
scales ;  lateral  line  straight,  or  nearly  so.  Of  this  genus, 
the  species  of  which  are  called  Wrssses,  we  have  several 
examples  on  the  British  coast.  The  Ballan  Wrasse  {Labrut 
maaJaiuM,  Bloch),  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  various 


Tba  BaUu  Wiua.  (Lftfan*  Buenluu.) 

parts  of  our  coast ;  it  ii  about  eighteen  inches  long,  of  a  red 
colour  above,  pale  orange  beneatn,  and  adorned  with  bluish 
green  oval  spots ;  the  Ans  and  tail  are  green,  with  a  few 
red  spota,  the  dorsal  fln  is  spotted  at  the  base.  The  length 
of  the  htuA  compared  to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  is  as 
one  to  four,  and  the  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  tbe  length 
of  tbe  head.  The  fln-raya  are.  donal,  20  +  11;  pectoral,  1 2 ; 
Tentral.  1  +  A ;  anal,  3  +  9 ;  caudal,  13.  Besides  this  species 
*e  have  the  Green-atreaked  Wrasse  {Labru*  Uneatus),  tbe 
B)De-4triped  Wrasse  (Labnu  variegatu*,  Grael.,  Linn.), 
tbe  Sea-wife  {Labnu  vttula,  Bloch),  the  Red  Wrasse 
{Labnu  eametu,  Bloch),  the  Comber  Wrasse  {Labnu 
eomber,  GmeL,  linn.),  all  of  which  are  described  in  Mr. 
Yarrell's  '  History  of  British  Fishes.' 

Goius  Cheitimu,  Lacip.— The  speeies  of  this  genus 
differ  only  from  the  true  Labri  in  baviog  tbe  lateral  line 
interrupted  opposite  tbe  end  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  com- 
uencinz  again  a  little  below  the  break.  The  scales  on  tbe 
tail  are  large,  and  extend  on  the  fin.  These  fishes  inh  bit 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are  very  beautiful  in  colouring. 

Gmius  Laeknolaimut-,  Cuv.,  mtiv  be  thus  characterized  :— 
anterior  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  with  long  flexible  filaments ; 
pharyngeals  furnished  with  a  villous  membrane,  with 
rounded  flat  teeth  on  the  hinder  part.  The  known  species 
are  from  America. 

Genua  Jviu,  Cuvieft  is  distinguished  from  Labnis  proper 
by  the  head  baine  entirely  smooth  and  without  scales,  and 
the  lateral  line  wing  suddenly  bent  opposite  the  end  of 
ibe  dorsal  fin. 

JuUm  MediteTranea,  Risso  (Julia  vulgaris,  Cuvier),  the 
Rainbow  Wrasse,  has  been  caught  off  the  Britikh  coast ;  but 


KambowWiuM.  (Jnlla  MadiUmnaft.) 

it  appears  here  to  be  scaroe,  though  a  well  known  flsh  in 
the  Mediteiranean.  It  is  of  a  slender  and  elongated  form, 
tod  remarkable  for  the  elegant  distribution  of  its  colours, 
TUeh  change  according  to  toe  light  and  position :  on  each 
nde  of  the  body  is  a  broad  dentated  stripe,  extending  from 
the  head  nearly  to  the  tail,  of  a  silvery  and  fulvous  colour. 
The  fin  rays  are :— dorsal,  9  +  13;  anal,  2  +  13:  caudal,  13; 
■ertoraU  12 ;  and  ventral,  1  +  5.  A  specimen  described  by 
DooovsLO.  which  exceeded  seven  inches  in  length,  was  caught 
off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  is  the  only  recorded  instance 
of  the  oocurrencv  of  the  species  on  the  British  coast. 

Tiie  soeeies  of  tbe  genus  Anan^es  of  Cuvier  diSer  from 
those  or  the  ^nus  JuUi  in  having  two  flat  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  which  proiect  and  curve  outwards. 

Ilw  genus  Otnilabnu  ot  Cuvier  has  the  general  cha- 


racters of  Labrus  proper,  but  tbe  margm  of  the  preoperou- 
lum  is  denlated. 

CrertilabruM  Tinea,  Flem.,  called  the '  Gilt-head.' '  Connor, 
&c,.  is  found  on  many  parU  of  our  coast,  and  indeed  is  one 


Thaailt-heuL  (CrcDilabnii  tioa.) 

of  the  commonest  species  of  the  family  Labridse  we  possess 
it  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  upper  parts  are 
marked  with  alternate  red  and  bluish  longitudinal  lines ; 
below  the  lateral  line  the  colour  is  bluish-green,  spotted 
with  dull  red ;  head  brownish-red,  with  undulating  lines  of 
an  azure-blue  colour;  dorsal,  caudal,  and  ventral  fins, 
bluish-green,  spotted,  and  lined  with  red:  pectorals  pale 
and  immaculate ;  greatest  depth  of  the  body  very  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  length. 

The  works  on  British  fishes  contain  three  other  species 
of  the  present  genus.  The  Goldsinny  (Crenilabriu  comu- 
bicus,  Risso),  tbe  Gibbous  Wrasse  {Cremlabnu  gibbut, 
Flem.),  and  the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse  iCremtabnu  Itucta, 
Yarrell). 

In  tbe  genus  Coriciu,  Cuvier,  we  find  the  same  characters 
as  in  CreniUdmu  ;  hut  the  mouth  is  protractile,  though  not 
quite  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  next  genus,  Epibulus 
(Cuvier),  where  the  species  have  the  power  of  exlending  ihe 
mouth  to  a  great  deeree :  in  the  fishes  of  tbe  last-mentioned 
genus  the  head  and  body  are  covored  with  large  scales,  which 
extend  both  on  the  caudal  and  anal  fins ;  the  lateral  line  is 
interrupted,  and  there  are  two  long  conical  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
behind  which  the  teeth  are  comparatively  small  and  blunt. 
The  only  species  known  {Epibulus  insidiator)  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Clepticm  (Cuvier),  which  is  the  next  genus 
in  succession,  has  for  its  distinguiithing  characters — the 
snout  small  and  cylindrical,  which  may  be  suddenly  pro- 
truded like  that  of  Epibulus,  but  which  is  not  so  long  as 
the  head  ;  the  teeth  are  minute,  the  body  oblong,  and  tbe 
bead  obtuse ;  tbe  lateral  lino  is  continuous,  and  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  almost  entirely  enveloped  by  scales.  But 
one  species  is  known  (the  C.  genixara,  Cuv.X  and  this  is 
from  the  Antilles. 

In  the  genus  Gomphotus  (Lac^p&le),  the  muzzle  is  re- 
markably long  and  slender,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of 
tbe  maxillary  bones ;  the  head  is  smooth,  as  in  Jidii.  The 
species  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean. 

GomphosuB  viridis,  Bennett,*  is  found  off  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  the  pectoral  fin  is 
marked  with  a  block  streak. 


1 


Xyriehthift  (Cuvier).— The  fishes  of  this  genas  are  ot  « 
compressed  fbrm,  and  have  the  profile  of  the  head  high 
and  nearly  vertical:  the  body  is  covered  with  lar^  scales ; 
the  lateral  line  is  interrupted ;  the  jaws  are  ftimished  with 
a  range  of  conical  teeth,  of  which  those  in  tbe  centre  are 
the  longest;  the  pharynx  is  beset wilb hemispherical  teetb 
Tbe  compressed  form  and  almost  vertical  profile  of  the 
bead  caused  the  older  authors  to  arrange  these  fishes  with 
the  Ck>rypbajn».  The  Xyrichthyt  novacula  (Con/pheena 
novacula,  L.).  or  Razor-fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  affords 
an  example  of  this  genus :  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  irregularly 
striped  with  blue.  i 
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Genua  Ckromts,  Cuvier. — With  the  thick  lips,  protractile 
intermaxillaries,  pharangeal  bones,  filaments  to  the  dorsal 
spines,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a  Labrus,  these  fishes 
have  the  teeth  in  bothjawsand  on  the  phalangeals  slender 
and  thickly  set,  or,  as  Cuvier  describes  tnem,  en  cardes,  hut 
in  fh>nt  of  these  there  is  a  r&nKe  of  conical  teeth.  The 
vertio^  fins  are  filamentous.  The  ventral  fins  are  often 
^longed  into  long  fihimenfs.  The  lateral  line  is  inter- 
rapted.  A  snwll  Bpeeies  of  this  genus,  which  is  of  a  ehesnut- 
brown  oolour,  is  oommon  in  the  Maditerranean ;  it  is  the 
Spariat  chromi*,  lin.*  another  species  is  found  in  the 
Nile,  the  Labrm  nilottcut,  Hassels,  &c.  The  genus  C^chla 
(Bloch,  Schn.)  diflFers  from  Chroraia  in  having  the  body 
more  elongated,  and  in  having  the  whole  of  the  teeth  very 
slender  and  thickly  set,  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  and  forming 
a  broad  band:  it  contains  numerous  species.  The  genus 
Pseliops  (Cuvier)  differs  from  Chrorais  in  having  the  head 
comprewed,  the  eyes  placed  near  to  eaoh  other,  and  the 
ventral  fins  much  elongated. 

Malacantkus,  Cuvier. — In  this  genus  there  are  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  Labrus ;  the  maxillary  teeth  are  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  en  carde,  as  in 
CAroimf.  The  body  is  elonealed,  the  lateral  line  conti- 
nuous, the  operculum  is  produrod  posteriorlv  into  a  little 
spine,  and  the  long  dorsal  fin  has  but  a  small  number  of 
slender  and  flexible  spines  in  front.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  Antilles,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  with  irregular 
transverse  violet  stripes  and  has  a  orescent-shaped  tail:  it 
is  the  Coryph<ena  plumieri  of  Lac^pSde. 

Genus  &:arus,  linn.— The  species  of  this  genus,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Parrot-fishes,  are  remarkable 
for  the  convex  and  rounded  form  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
beset  with  several  series  of  scale-like  teeth,  which  are  so 
soldered  together,  that  they  usually  appear  to  form  solid 
masses  of  enamel :  these  teeth  succeed  each  other  from  be- 
hind forwards ;  those  at  the  base,  being  the  most  recent  in 
formation,  in  time  replace  those  above,  and  themselves  form 
the  cutting  edge.  Wnen  alive,  the  tleshy  lips  nearly  cover  the 
teeth.  In  general  form  and  in  the  large  scales  with  which 
the  body  is  covered  the  Parrot-fishes  re!>emble  the  true  La- 
hri;  their  pharyngeaU.  like  them,  are  furnished  with  teeth, 
but  th«y  consist  of  transverse  lamina. 


These  flsbes  are  chiefly  confined  to  dw  mu  of  hot  eUmatos, 
and  are  of  very  brilliant  colours,  which  last  circumstance, 
combined  with  a  foncied  resemblanoe  between  the  mouth 
and  the  beak  of  a  parrot,  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Par- 
rot flsbes.  Some  of  them  have  a  crescent-shaped  tail,  and 
of  these  there  are  a  few  in  which  the  forehead  is  very  gib- 
bous ;  in  others,  the  tail  is  truncated.  Cuvira  has  sepa- 
rated from  the  Parrot-fishes,  under  the  generic  name  Cat^ 
Hodon,  those  species  in  which  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  upper 
■.aw  are  square  and  pointed,  and  in  which  there  is  an  inte- 
rior range  of  much  smaller  teeth  in  the  same  jaw ;  and 
lastly,  M.  Cuvier  has  established  the  genus  OiMT  for  the 
reception  of  those  Labroid  fishes  which  approach  the  genus 
Labrut  in  having  Uie  li)»  thick  and  fleshy,  an^  the  lateral 
line  continuous,  and  the  jaws  composed  like  those  of  Scarut, 
but  which  are  however  flat  and  not  gibbous,  and  are  covered 
by  the  lips ;  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  as  in  Labrus.  The 
Scaru*  pultut  of  Bloch  (Schneider)  belongs  to  this  genus ; 
the  fish  is  found  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  is  of  a  buuskish 
brown  colour,  and  furnished  with  small  scidies. 

LABROIDES.  [Ubrid*] 

LABRUS.  [Labrida.] 

LA.  BRUYERE.   CBruybrb,  La.] 

LABURNUM,  the  common  name  of  the  European  trees 
named  by  botanists  Cjtisus  alpinus  and  C.  laburnum.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  is  well  known  in 


gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  pendulous  raoemesof  beautifti 
yellow  flowers.  The  seeds  of  Laburnum  contain  a  poisonous 
substance  called  Cytisine ;  and  the  wood,  which  is  olive- 
green,  bard,  and  compact,  is  occasionally  used  by  the  turner 
for  ornamental  purposes.  ! 

LABYRINTH.   [Cbeix  ;  FAiQtJM.] 

LA  CAILLB,  NICHOLAS  LOUIS  DE.  The  mow- 
ing  account  is  almost  entirely  from  Delambre,  either  from 
the  memoir  byhim  inamleu  in  the  'BiogniDhie  TJniver- 
sclle,*  or  the  'llist.  de  rAstron.  au  ISiSme  Swcle.*  There 
are  two  ^oges.  one  by  Gran^jean  de  Fouchy.  the  other  by 
G.  Brotier.  prefixed  to  the  'Coelum  Australe.'  As  De- 
lambre knew  of  these  £loges,  we  have  not  thought  it  neees- 
sanr  to  examine  them. 

La  Caille  was  bom  at  Ruroigny,  near  Rosoy,  in  Thie- 
rache,  March  15,  1713.  His  hther,  a  retired  military 
otficn*,  was  in  the  service  of  the  duohess  of  VendOme, 
and  was  himself  attached  to  science,  and  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  the  same  taste  in  his  son.  He  died  how- 
ever while  the  latter  was  at  the  college  of  Lisieux,  and 
his  son  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  He  chose  theology  as  his 
profession ;  but  in  passing  his  first  examination  he  shored 
so  much  frankness  tn  his  answer  to  some  questions  proposed 
by  a  doctor  of  the  old  school,  that  this  examiner  would  nave 
refiised  him  his  degree  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  the  rest. 
This  incident  discouraged  him,  and  be  remained  content 
with  the  title  of  Abb£,  beyond  which  he  never  proceeded. 
He  had  prevbnsly  tamed  bis  attention  to  astronomy  under 
great  disadvantages;  and  upon  bis  renunciation  of  tbeo- 
lo^,  Fouchy  above  mentioned,  who  relates  that  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  was  above  all  comprehension  in  so  young 
a  person,  introduced  him  to  James  Oassini,  who  gave  him 
employment  at  the  Observatory.  In  the  following  year,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Maraldi,  he  made  a  survey  of  part  of 
the  coast  of  France,  where  the  talent  which  he  showed  oc- 
casioned his  being  employed  in  the  verifealion  of  the  are  of 
the  meridian.  This  operation  (in  which  GeMim  de  Tfaary 
was  associated)  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1739, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  competed  the  trian- 
gulation  from  Paris  to  Perpignan,  had  meunred  throe 
bases,  made  the  requisite  astronomind  observations  at  three 
stations,  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  longitude.  In  the  winter  of  1740,  he 
extended  his  operations  to  the  mountains  of  Auverene,  in 
order  to  test  some  suspicions  which  he  bad  formed  npon 
the  accuracy  of  Picard's  measurement.  The  result  of  these 
labours  was  the  complete  establishment  of  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  degree  in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles; 
which,  though  long  known  to  be  theoretically  tnje,  bad  not 
previously  been  confirmed  by  measurement  In  the'mean- 
white  La  Caille  had  been  appointed  to  a  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  M azarin  College,  the  duties  of  which  he  hA- 
fltled  with  care,  and  for  which  he  published  treatises  on 
geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  oj^tics.  He  was  also 
employed  in  the  calculation  of  ephemendes,  and  in  that  of 
eclipses  for  1800  years,  publnhed  in  the  'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates.'  In  1746  an  observatory  was  constructed  for  him  at 
his  college,  and  he  began  observation  on  a  large  scale.  The 
transit  instrument  being  then  but  little  used  in  France 
[Cassini],  he  had  no  means  of  judging  of  its  value ;  so  that 
with  old  methods  and  old  instruments  be  continued  his 
career  for  fourteen  years.  In  1751  he  made  bis  celebrated 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  be  remained  four 
years  or  somethmg  less.  His  object  was  to  form  a  cata- 
logue of  southern  stars,  and  up  to  the  present  time  his 
results  have  been  ih  use.  He  determined  the  places  of 
about  ten  thousand  stars,  and  grouped  them  in  constella- 
tions ;  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  Gape,  and 
made  a  surray  of  the  Mauritius  and  island  of  Bourbon 
He  received  for  his  expetises  and  those  of  a  dookmaker 
who  accompanied  him,  all  instruments  included,  ten  thou- 
sand  francs ;  aud  so  accurately  did  he  keep  his  aoeounts, 
that  he  was  able  to  explain  his  expenditure  to  a  sou  ;  it  was 
9 1 44  francs  and  five  sous,  and  he  insisted  on  retuniing  the 
balance,  in  spite  of  the  disinclination  of  the  oflBeers  of  the 
Treasury  to  receive  it.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1764,  and 
occupied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  his  *  Fandamanta 
Astronomise,*  for  the  publication  of  whidi  he  engand  to 
furnish  a  bookseller  with  almanacs  for  ten  yean.  Ha  now 
began  to  use  the  transit  instrument,  but  with  so  mueh  donbt 
of  its  accuracy,  and  consequent  repetition  of  AbaemtiaBS 
that,  according  to  Deifijff^  SHsPQ^gTO  '»»»«^ 
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bf  liiiB  at  thii  time  wen  determined  with  a  degree  of  ee- 
mrmof  n^erior  to  that  of  the  flindunental  atm  of  other 
•fanmtonei.  He  alio  pablisbed  the  poithumou  works  of 
Boogiwi;  a  smell  table  of  Icqtarithms,  and  Ttrious  obierva- 
ttoBu.  At  the  VOA  of  1761  be  was  seized  with  gout,  but  he 
MMUoed  during  tbe  winter  employed  in  his  observatory, 
pBUinf;  moat  ni^ts  upon  oold  stones  in  the  act  of  observing: 
a  fbver  waa  the  oonseqaeDoe,  and  he  died  Mardi  21,  1762, 
aged  49  yean.  His  last  act  was  the  tetarli  of  the  instni- 
■snts  vhich  be  bad  hwrowed  and  tiie  eoDmisBioa  of  bid 
manuscripta  to  bis  friend  Maraldi; 

La  Ceflle  was  an  astronomer  whose  obaervatiom  will 
have  the  highest  value  as  long  as  astronomy  is  eultirated, 
whidi  eannot  be  mid  of  others^  bia  superiors  in  origfnality 
of  disoovcry.  Ijilande  said  of  him  that  be  alone  had  made 
more  obeerr^ons  than  aD  hia  contemporaries  put  together; 
wfaieh  IMambre  states  would  be  no  exaggerstion,  if  spoken 
of  tlia  tvsB^-wven  ysatt  dnrti^  which  he  h^ured.  But 
IfaODI^  Us  Dtility  waa  mueh  increased  by  his  extraordinan^ 
■etiTitf,  induatry,  and  honesty,  yet  his  reputation  was  still 
■OM  iDdsbted  to  the  genius  which  he  displayed  in  pro- 
daeing  exaetneis  oat  of  imperfect  instruments.  Delambre 
nuK^  that  A»  rapeatiag  oirdw  of  Lenoir  and  Reicben- 
taeh  have  not  been  aUe  to  awreot  the  latitude  of  the  Ohser- 
Tatory  of  Pahs  as  determined  by  La  Caille.  He  also  says, 
'  Having  been  called  upon  by  singular  oonjunotion  of  cir- 
eaaMtanoes  to  go  over  and  verify  a  great  part  of  the  labours 
of  La  Caille,  sSter  having  reviewed  with  tbe  greatest  care 
all  bis  stars,  made  long  reaearehes  on  refraction,  construoted 
new  solar  tables,  measured  the  meridian  of  France,  and  had 
.B  my  bands  for  several  yeara  all  the  manuseripta  of  La 
Caille.  I  never  fbllowed  him  one  atep  of  hia  traek  without 
Mine  incseaaed  admirattoa  and  eateem  for  a  savant  who 
will  always  he  M«  honov  of  Frendi  aslronomy.*  IMambre 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  asvere  eritio  in  aU  quarters,  and  oomt 
sbewB  much,  if  any,  national  Inai  in  gnat  queationa:  bh 
Clore  from  him  is  biaiory. 

Tlie  writings  published  hf  La  CaiUe  are  aa  ft^lows 
1743-17M,  Ephamerides;  1746,  Leconatftaientaires  d'A»- 
ttooomie  Oiom.  et  Phys.,  reprinted  iu  1795,  1761,  and  in 
1780,  with  notes  by  Lalande ;  translated  into  English  by 
Robeftaon,  1790:  his  first  observations,  ftir  1743,  are  in  th< 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  which  appeared  in  1748:  1740, 
Lsfotu  ^l^entaires  d'Optiqae,  a  work  which  maintained 
its  ground  a  long  timet  but  only  for  want  of  a  better: 
If  50,  Avis  aox  Astronomes,  Sto.,  a  pamphlet  feoommend- 
ing  die  correspondiBg  obaervations  to  be  made  in  Europe 
while  he  waa  in  the  aoath:  17S3,  <Xiatfvationa  made  at  the 
Oape.  for  paTtftax  of  Moon,  Mars,  and  Ventis:  1766-1764, 
BpiMmerides,  oft  the  modal  ni  which,  according  to  Lalande, 
ear  NautiealAlmanae  was  constructed:  1767.  Fundamenta 
Astronomiu;  among  many  other  things  this  containtt  it 
eatalogue  of  397  stars  (northera},  of  which  Detambre  says 
Oat  it  cost  more  toouble  than  any  other  catdogue  ever  gave 
its  aathoc:  1758.  Tabulsi  Solarse^  tiie  best  up  to  the  time 
of  DeUtmbre  and  Zaeh. 

Bat  the  drst  work  of  La  Osille  (nocording  to  Delambre, 
and  omitted  by  Lalande)  was  an  edition  of,  or  commentary 
en.  the  tract  of  Cotes,  entitled  Estimatio  Errorum.  &e.,  tbe 
flrat  attempt  to  uiply  tbe  theory  of  probid>ilitieB  to  the  de- 
tormtnation  of  the  most  probable  mean  of  <rt»ervatiofl8. 
laOdlle  wasan  astronomwwho  made  his  own  head  supply 
tbe  defloieneiee  of  his  workmen'a  hands. 

The  posthumous  wtn-ks  of  La  Caille  were  as  lUIovs : — 
1705-1774,  Epbemeridea;  containing  aiso  a  eaialorue  of 
515  Kodiaeal  stars;  1^63,  Journal  Historique  du  Voy^e 
hit  an  Chp  de  Botim;  Esp^nce :  1 768,  Ocelum  Australe 
Stellif^ta.  the  leoord  of  his  observations  in  the  soktbdrn 
bewiaphere.  It  eontains  «observationB  of  more  than  ten 
tboaaand  stars,  with  a  catalogue  of  1M2  principal  stars, 
which  catalogue  is  a1:M  ih  tbe  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for 
1752. 

LA  CHATRE.   fOHA««,  L/l.] 

LA  CONDAHINE,  CHARLES  MARIE,  was  bom  at 
Paris  oA  the  SStfa  of  Janoaiy,  1791.  Upon  leaving  college 
he  entered  tbe  axOiy  as  a  volunteer,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  take  pMt  in  tbe  of  Rosas,  where  his  intrepidity  soon 
■—dated  him  coaspieoous ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  neaee^ 
Snding  the  expeotetionS  of  promotion  which  he  had  pre- 
viously entartajned  not  likely  to  be  realized,  he  quitted 
the  military  professimi,  and  in  17S0  entered  the  Academyef 
Seieoaea  as  aaaistanc-ehemist  C  adjohtt-chemiate  '>.  Shortly 
ate  tlue  be  embarked  in  an  ei^edition  to  the  Me^tor- 


nmean,  having  for  ita  ol^t  the  exploring  the  eoasta  of 
Asia  and  Ainca,  and  while  absent  visited  Troaa,  C^rus, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  passed  five  months  at  OMUtantinopl& 
Upon  his  return  to  Puis  tlie  Andemy  were  bnsi^  oe. 
eupied  in  dtseussing  tbe  anangements  for  a  vc^age  to  the 
equator  for  the  purpose  (tf  measuring  an  are  m  the  meri- 
dian, with  a  view  to  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth.  From  the  first  men- 
tion of  this  project  la  Condamine  directed  his  attention  to 
every  branch  of  science  connected  with  it  *  The  very 
desire,'  says Condorcet,  'ofbeing  connected  with  so  perilous 
an  undertaking,  made  him  an  astronomer.*  His  proposals 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Academy,  who  felt  how  much 
his  natural  zeal  and  courage  might  tend  to  the  success  of 
tbeezpedition,heBgatn  (1736)  took  leaveofbis  country  in 
company  with  MM.  Bouguer  and  Godin,  and  proceeded  to 
Peru.  Ihe  fatigue  and  hardships  which  they  had  to  encounter 
till  tfaur  return  in  1743,  and  which  were  neightened  bvthe 
discord  and  jealousy  which  rose  up  among  them,  have  been 
already  noticed.  [Bduoueb.]  Upon  his  return  he  pub- 
lished *  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Amazon,'  1745; 
and  in  the  same  year,  an  abridged  account  of  his '  Travels  in 
South  America.'  Hi&  work  eji  titled  *  The  Figure  of  the  Earth 
as  determined  by  the  Ob5er\'Btions  of  MM.  de  la  Conda- 
mine and  Bouguer,*  did  not  appear  till  1749.  In  1747  he 
proposed  to  his  government  tbe  adoption  of  the  length  of 
the  seconds*  pendulum  as  an  invariable  unit  of  measure. 
In  1748  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1760  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris.  In  1763  La  Condamine  and  Lalande  formed  pari 
of  the  deputation  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  be  present  at 
the  making  of  the  Report  of  Uie  Ro^al  Society  concerning  the 
inventions  of  Harrison  for  focUitating  the  finding  of  the  lon- 
gitude. On  the  4th  of  February,  1774,  he  died  while  volun- 
tarily undergoing  an  experimental  operation  for  the  removal 
of  a  malady  contracted  in  Peru.  Always  occupied,  he  appears 
to  have  needed  time  to  feel  his  misfortunes,  and  notwith- 
standing his  sufferiDt^  he  appears  never  to  have  been  unhappy. 
His  wit,  the  amiability  of  nis  temper,  and  the  celebrity  or  his 
travels,  made  him  many  IHends,  and  his  humour  waa  gene- 
ralljr  guccessful  in  blunting  the  attacks  of  enmity.  His 
curiosity  and  love  of  distinmon  urged  him  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  information,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  carrjr'ing  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  learned  of  all  nations  upon  almost 
ev^  subject 

The  principal  works  of  La  Condamine  which  have  not 
already  been  mentioned  are,  'Measure  of  the  First  Three 
D^rees  of  tbe  Meridian  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,* 
17S1 ;  •  History  of  the  Pjramida  of  Quito,'  1751 ;  'Journal 
of  the  Voyage  to  the  Equator,'  1761;  besides  numerous 
scientific  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  those  of  tbe  Academy  of  Berlin, 

(Condorcet,  Ehge  de  La  Condamine,  Paris,  1804,  tome  L; 
Biot's  Notice  qf  the  Life  (ff  Condamine ;  Biog,  Umv, ; 
The  Works  Condamine  i  Thomson's  HieU  qf  the  Royal 
Society.) 

LAC,  a  resinous  substance,  Which  in  the  East  Indies  flows 
ftom  certain  trees  in  the  state  of  a  milky  fluid,  on  account 
of  the  puncture  made  bv  a  small  insect,  tbe  Coccus  ficue, 
in  their  branches,  in  order  to  deposit  its  ova.  Tbe  trees 
are  principally  the  Vtau  IndSea,  Ficu*  reUguM,  and  Rham- 
nusjtywa. 

Thw  are  three  kinds  of  las  known  in  commerce,  and 
they  are  diatinguiahed  by  the  names  of  etick-laet  eeed-lac, 
and  theU-lac.  Stick -lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state ; 
it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  encrusts  small  twigs ;  when 
broken  oEF  and  boiled  in  water,  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and 
is  then  termed  eeed-lac;  and  when  melted  and  reduced  to 
tbe  state  of  thin  plates,  it  is  called  eheU-itw,  which  has  a 

C"  wish-brown  colour.   Mr.  Hatchett  appears  to  have 
the  first  chemist  who  minutely  exammed  these  sub- 
ataneas;  and  aeeordipg  to  hun  seed-lac  consists  of— 
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Notwithstanding  the  teeming  accuracy  of  the  details  of 
the  abore-mentioned  analyses,  it  would  ai^war  that  Airther 
experiments  are  still  required  to  determine  die  nature  of 
lac ;  for  Unverdorben  has,  unoe  these  analyses  were  pub- 
lished, stated  the  results  of  his  examination:  1st,  laccin; 
Snd,  red  colouring  matter  (Cocbinellin) ;  3rd,  resin  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  but  not  in  Esther ;  4th,  resinous  looking 
matter,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  6th,  crystalUsable 
resin ;  6th,  uncrystallizable  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  not  in  naphtha ;  7th,  wax ;  8th,  fat  of  coccus, 
not  saponified,  and  some  oleic  and  margaric  acids. 

Shell-lac  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  seal- 
ing-wax i  it  answers  this  purpose  better  than  any  other  re- 
sinous  matter,  because  it  melts  without  charring,  and  con- 
KQuently  without  ^ving  much  smoke,  and  also  because  it 
is  hard  and  less  brittle  man  other  resins.  Shell-Uu}  is  ^so 
used  in  varniatm ;  and  is  lo  good  an  insulator  of  eleetrielty, 
that  a  needle  made  of  it  is  said  to  remain  aome  days  excited. 

Lacdn, — The  properties  of  the  substance  to  which  this 
name  has  been  given,  and  which  remained  after  the  lac  had 
been  repeatedly  digested  in  alcohol  and  water,  are,  that 
it  is  hard  and  brittle  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  slightly 
transparent  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  softens  in  it 
when  hot;  and  it  also  swells  and  softens,  but  without 
dissolving,  in  alcohol  either  cold  or  hot;  nor  do  lether  or 
oils  take  it  up.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  heated,  disBolves  it 
slowly.   Solution  of  potash  dissolves  it  readily. 

Laccic  add  separates  from  solution  in  water,  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  in  eryatalline  grains.  It  attracts  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  does  not  precipitate  rither  the  salts  of 
lime  or  barytas,  but  throws  down  those  of  mercuryand 
lead ;  the  pmalts  of  iron  are  precipitated  white  by  It  With 
the  alkalis  and  with  lime  it  forms  salts  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  im  wator,  and  are  deliquescent. 

Cochinellin,  or  the  colouring  matter  of  stick-lac,  is 
similar  to  that  of  cochineal,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yields  a  scarlet  but  little  inferior  to  it. 

Lac  Dye  and  Lac  Lake,  two  preparations  of  lac  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  and  used  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  scarlet  dyeing :  they  appear  to  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  stick-lac  in  an  alkali,  as  potash  or 
socut,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  alum  ;  by  this  there  is 
precipitated  a  mixture  of  the  alumina  of  the  alum  and  the 
resinous  and  colouring  matter  of  the  stick-Iao.  The  lac 
dye  ia  much  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

TVnlf.— The  principal  uses  to  which  this  article  in  its 
various  forms  is  applied  are  for  the  maUng  of  sealing-wax, 
for  varnishes,  for  japanning,  and  for  scarlet  dyeing.  The 
trade  in  lac  has  of  late  years  become  of  some  importance. 
The  quantities  imported,  re-exported,  and  taken  for  home 
use  respectively  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1828  to  1837 
were  as  follows: — 
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The  import  duty  previous  to  1832  was  charged  upon  lao- 
dye  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  on  shellac  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent  on  the  value,  but  in  that  year  the  rates  were 
altraed  and  reduced  to  the  spaciflc  duty  of  6#.  per  hundred- 
weight upon  both  descriptions.  The  present  price  of  lac-dye 
of  fine  quality  is  from  3t.  to  At.  per  pound,  and  of  shellac 
from  6/.  to  6/.        per  hundred-weight 

LAOCADIVE  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  Indian 
Orean.  onpoiite  th*  coast  of  Malabar,  betwom  10*  and 


13*  N.  lat.  and  7V  and  75*  E.  long.  Hie  inhaWtuts  eall 
them  Lakeradeevh;  deevh,  in  the  corrupt  ]lfalabar  dia- 
lect, which  is  spoken  Unre,  unifying  iuand.  Ilwy  an 
seventeen  in  number,  but  only  eight  are  inhabited,  and  two 
sand-banks  are  yet  uncovered  with  vegetation,  llie  other 
seven  are  uninhabited  and  oveigrown  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 
They  are  visited  forthecoirand  nuts  by  boats  from  the  other 
ishinds.  The  largest  ofthese  islands  are  Cab8rettoe,Anderot 
or  Uoderoo,  and  Akhatoe ;  but  th^  are  all  amall,  AnderoC, 
one  of  the  largest,  being  only  three  miles  in  length,  frooa 
east  to  west  and  one  mile  broad. 

These  islands  are  based  on  coral  reefs.  The  south-west 
monsoon  is  the  only  wind  that  prevails  with  any  d^ree  of 
r^ularity,  the  opposite  or  floe-weather  monsoon  being  in- 
terrupted in  a  great  measure  by  the  proximity  of  the  archi- 
pelago to  the  mainland  of  Hudustan.  Th»  eoral-rBef  of 
Anderot  projects  to  the  iiorth<east  The  islands  an  low.  and 
rise  towaras  the  centre  with  a  alight]^  imdolating  sntihoa. 
A  small  quantity  of  rice  ia  grown  in  the  rainy  aauou,  but 
it  is  ht  from  being  sufBoiant  for  the  consumption.  Besides 
a  idant,  not  imlike  onr  rhubarb,  of  a  most  acrid  pungent 
taste,  sweet  potatoes  are  grown ;  but  they  are  much  inlbrioc 
to  those  of  India.  The  eoooa,  plantain,  and  papau  are  the 
only  cultivated  fruits ;  others  grow  in  a  wild  state,  but  th^ 
are  not  much  attended  to,  except  the  betel-nut  tree.  Cows 
are  the  only  quadrupeds  on  the  islands ;  they  are  vl  small 
size  and  not  numerous.  There  is  poultry  in  small  qonnti- 
ties,  and  the  sea  contains  fish  and  turtle. 

The  inhabitants  amount  according  to  an  estimate,  to 
about  6580.  They  resemble,  in  the  conformation  of  thair 
body  and  in  language,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Halap 
bar,  and  are  Motuunmedans.  Hie  four  most  emuideiaU* 
islands  are  sulyect  to  the  Bebee^  or  petty  sovereign  of  Cansr 
nora  in  Malabar,  and  the  other  four  are  ostensibly  Britidu 
They  euort  to  Hangalore  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  a  few  cowries, 
and  a  kind  of  coarse  sugar  or  jaggery,  made  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree :  their  coir  is  of  good  quality,  but  not  well 
prepared.  The  imports  consist  of  rice  and  coarse  cotton- 
cloth.  These  islanas  have  no  safe  ancbOTage.  During  the 
south-west  monsoon  all  intercourse  between  them  is  inter- 
rupted, and  their  la^  boats  are  sent  to  the  Malabar  eoest 
for  shelter.  iJournal  q^  tkB  Lmdon  Gtograpkieel  So- 
ciety.  vL) 

LACE.  This  fobrio  differs  essentially  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance from  the  products  of  an  ordinary  loom,  and  untQ 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  made  without  the 
employment  of  machinery.  The  implements  used  by  hand- 
lace-maliexs  are  few  in  number,  and  inartificial  in  their 
character.  I^iey  consist  of  a  pillow  or  cushion,  a  series  of 
bobbins  <x  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  round  which  Uw 
thread  or  silk  employed  is  wound,  and  pins  which  are  stuck 
into  the  cushion  and  around  which  the  threads  are  twisted, 
the  pattom  of  the  lace  being  determined  by  the  disposition 
of  the  pins,  and  this  again  bsing  rwulated  by  holes  pierced 
in  a  piece  of  paicbc^ent  which  is  lain  upon  the  cushion.  It 
is  not  possible  to  gjve  in  writing  an  intelligible  description 
of  the  processes  of  laoe-making  by  means  of  these  imple- 
ments; but  it  will  be  understood  that  the  effect  ia  pro- 
duced by  Uie  twisting  together  of  the  threads  upon  the 
bobbins,  and  their  being  woven  in  aoMig  and  around  the 
pins,  the  pattern  of  the  lace  dependii^  partljr  upon  the 
order  of  arrangement  preserved  in  these  twistings  and 
weavings,  and  partly  upon  the  intraductiott  of  a  thicker 
thr«td.  called  gympt  which  is  used  for  the  fiHrmation  of 
figures,  flowers,  and  othw  omamettta.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  lace  manufacture  in  En^andis  Buckinghamshire; 
but  the  most  esteemed  qualities  are  imported  mm  foreign 
places,  among  which  Mechlin  in  Belgium  long  maintained 
pre-eminence.  Of  late  years  laos-miJung  as  fivmoiy  con- 
ducted has  very  iquch  declined  in  this  country,  owmg  to 
the  greater  cheapness  of  machine-made  laoe,  better  known 
as  bobbin-net  the  manufmetur^  of  which  has  increased  be- 
yond all  expectation  both  in  England  and  in  France.  In  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Lords  <^  the  Treasury,  in  June, 
1834.  by  the  principal  merchants  and  mauufiwbuera  an- 
gaged  in  the  boblan-nei  trader  it  was  stated  that  there  ware 
then  employed  in  its  various  branches  more  than  150,000 
persons,  including  a  large  proportion  of  young  femalai, 
whose  wages  amounted  to  2,500,000/.  annually.  The  ma 
nufacture  is  principally  carried  on  in  and  about  Netting 
ham,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  and  in  th»»  west  of  England, 
emplcying  a  fixeil  capital  of  more  than  1,500,000^.  The 
produce  (»  various  qualities  of  bo^^-^i^^^^^yeu  L834 
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ii  riran,  on  the  competent  authority  of  Mr,  William  Felkia 
of  nottiugham,  as  being  equal  to  27,919,063  square  yarda, 
the  produce  of  3545  machtnea.  This  manufacture  is  Ktill 
nlf  in  its  infancy.  Improvements,  both  as  regards  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  fabric,  and  the  cost  at  which  it 
em  be  produced,  are  continually  introduced,  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  a  comparatiTely  shcfft  time 
nuchioe-made  lace  will  altogether  take  the  place  of  tiiat 
made  by  the  hand. 
LACEDiBMON.  LACEDAHONIANS.  FSueta.] 
LACE'PE^DE.  BERNARD  GERMAIN  ETIENNE, 
DE  LA  VILLE,  COMTE  DE,  a  celebrated  French  natu- 
nlist,  bom  at  Aeen,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Lot- 
et-Craronne,  in  France,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1756. 
His  father,  Jean  Joseph  M£dard  de  la  Ville,  held  a  high 
legal  appointment  (lieutenant-general  of  the  S£n£chau3s^) 
at  Agen,  and  was  descended  fiiom  an  antient  and  noble  fa- 
mily.  Young  Lac^p^de  lost  bia  mother  at  an  early  age,  and 
from  a  great  rebemolance  which  he  bore  to  her  he  was  doted 
on  by  bia  fiither,  who  brought  him  up  at  home,  and  freely 
illowed  him  to  cultivate  a  taste  which  he  showed  for  reading, 
hj  letting  him  have  free  access  to  a  good  library.  He  thus 
acquired  romantic  notions  and  a  generous  nnsuspioious 
disposition,  which  all  the  (dianges  of  a  long  and  eventful 
life  never  efiaced,  and  which  sometimes  led  nim  into  emnr, 
inducing  him  to  believe  improbable  circmttstaneea  imther 
than  doubt  the  veracity  of  an  author.  Among  other  hooka 
be  met  with  Buffbn's  '  Histoire  Naturelle,'  which  he  read 
era-  and  over  till  he  knew  it  by  heart,  and  thus  gained  a 
taste  for  natural  history  from  the  works  of  this  fascinating 
writer,  whom  he  henceforth  took  fo^  his  master  and  his 
model.  While  at  home  he  imbibed  a  fondness  for  music, 
in  which  science  he  became  a  proficient;  he  also  ap- 
plied himself  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  physics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  ibrmed  with  some  of  his  young 
companions  a  juvenile  academy,  many  members  of  which 
became  aiterwards  members  or  correspondents  of  the  Insti- 
tDte.  Having  made  some  experiments  on  electricity,  and 
collected,  as  he  thought,  some  important  &cts  and  observa- 
tions, he  wrote  a  memoir  on  thu  subject,  ^d  sent  it  to 
Buifbn,  vho  returned  him  such  a  flattering  answer,  that  on 
tbe  reception  of  it  he  set  off  immediately  for  PariSi  where 
BolRm  then  held  the  appointment  of  superintendant  of  tbe 
Jardin  du  Roi.  He  was  at  this  time  about  twenty  years 
Mt  and  wished  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of 
scienoe  and  music,  but  his  friends  insisted  on  ms  follow- 
ing some  profession,  and  occordinKly  bu  obtained  a  oom- 
mission  in  the  army.  He  got  attached  however  to  a  regi- 
ment where  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  he  hardly 
ever  saw,  though  it  served  for  a  nominal  employment  At 
this  time  he  assiduously  cultivated  his'  musical  talents,  and 
published  an  q>era  for  the  stage,  which  though  favourably 
received  at  first,  was  not  ultimately  successful,  and  from 
this  time  he  only  followed  this  study  far  his  private 
imusement. 

In  1781  he  published  an  essay  on  natnral  and  artificial 
cleetricity.  luid  in  1 782  a  treatise  on  physics,  entitled  *  Fhy- 
siqne  G^n^le  et  Partleulidre.'   These  works  were.fhll  of 

Xnious  hypothesis  and  clever  reasoning,  but  the  theories 
;b  they  contained  were  not  based  on  fiuits,  and  they 
did  not  meet  with  success.  Buffon  however,  on  whose  model 
they  were  written,  was  so  much  pleased  with  them  that 
be  became  from  this  time  the  intiinate  friend  and  instructor 
of  Lac£p^e.  who  was  now  the  first  and  favourite  pupil  of 
Buffiin  and  Daubenton.  Buffon  proposed  to  him  to  con- 
tinue his  'Natural  History,'  and  in  1785  offered  him  the 
appointment  of  curator  and  sulxlemonstrator  in  tbe 
Cabinet  du  Roi.  He  gladly  left  the  army  and  accepted 
it.  though  a  laborious  situation.  He  now  applied  him- 
self with  energy  to  natural  history,  and  published  liis 
'  Histoire  Naturdle  des  Qoadrupedes  Ovipares  et  des 
Serpents,'  in  1788-89;  the  last  part  came  out  after 
BufToD*!  death,  which  took  place  ra  1788.  Cuvier  says, 
'This  publication,  by  its  elegance  of  style,  and  the  interestinc 
Euu  it  contains,  was  worthy  of  the  immortal  work  of  which 
it  forms  the  continuation ;  it  marks  the  change  of  ideas 
and  progress  of  8<»ence  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
fiirty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  tbe  "  Histoire  Naturelle" 
of  BuSbn  first  appeared.*  M.  Lac£pdde  however  had  not 
the  antipathy  of  uis  master  to  precise  melhods  and  nomen- 
clature ;  he  formed  classes,  oiders,  and  genera,  which  he 
dfewly  chatacteriied,  as  well  as  strictly  defined  many 
■Mtiei ;  hut  bis  arrangement  was,  like  that  ot  Linncns, 
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artificial  and  unphilosophicai,  founded  only  on  extamel 
characters,  without  reference  to  internal  oi^^aniiation.  After  . 
the  death  of  Buflbn,  when  France  became  disturbed  by  the 
national  convulsions  of  the  Revolution,  Lac^pdde  took  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs ;  he  was  successively  invited 
to  fill  the  posts  of  president  of  Paris,  commandant  of  the 
national  guard,  and  deputy  extraordinar}'  for  the  town  of 
Agen  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1791,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president.  With  many  others  he  got  out  of  fbvour 
in  the  following  year,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
during  the  reign  of  tnror,  being  obliged  to  secrete  himself 
ibr  some  time.  When  the  Jardin  du  Roi  was  converted  by 
the  Convention  into  a  public  school,  and  named  the  Moseum 
of  Natural  History,  be  returned  there,  and  in  1795  a  new 
chair  of  zoology  was  created  for  him,  in  which  be  lectured 
on  reptiles  and  fishes,  with  great  suecess.  In  1 798  he 
brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  'Histoire  Naturelle  des  Pois- 
sons,  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  a  very  good  performance 
considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  in 
getting  specimens,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
organization  of  these  animals  at  that  time.  In  1804  his 
'  Histoire  Naturelle  des  C£lac6s'  was  published,  which  he 
correctlv  estimated  as  tbe  best  of  his  writing.  After  this 
period  ne  wrote  no  lane  work,  though  tw  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  Uie  '  Annales  du  Museum,*  the 
*  M^moires  de  I'^ademie  des  Scienoes,*  and  other  publtcsr 
tions.  A  great  deal  of  his  time  was  spent  in  public  business. 
In  1799  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  senate,  and  was 
made  president  in  1801.  From  1803  till  the  Restoration 
be  filled  the  office  of  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  and  afterwards  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1S25.  Cuvier  says  that  be 
was  always  distinguished  by  excessive  politeness  and  cour- 
teousness  of  manner,  wvth  which  however  be  combined  great 
kindness  of  heart,  and  that  his  works  show  him  to  have  been 
a  profound  observer  and  an  elegant  writer.  We  here  subjoin 
the  titles  of  his  principal  works,  but  fbr  a  complete  eoa 
meration  of  his  literary  contributions  ve  refer  to  Guviw's 
'  Ek^es,*  wberea  good  biographical  memoirof  LaoApidewill 
be  ibimd  :— 

*  Histoire  Naturelle,  G£n£ral^  et  FarticuliSre,  des  Quad- 
ruples Ovipares  et  des  Serpents,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1788- 
89,  translated  into  German  by  Bechstein,  Weimar,  1802, 
8vo. ;  '  Histoire  Naturelle,  &c.,  des  Poissons,*  5  vols.  4to., 
Paris,  1798,  1803,  translated  into  German,  2  vols.  Svo., 
Berlin,  1 804 ;  '  Eloge  Historique  de  Daubenton,'  Paris,  1 790, 
8vo.;  'Histoire  Naturelle,  &c.,  des  Citacfis,'  Paris,  1804, 
4to. 

LACERTA  (the  Lizard),  a  constellation  of  Hevelius, 
surrounded  by  Andromeda,  Cepheus,  Cygnus,  and  F^aaus . 
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LACK'RTIAD^,  or  LACERTIANS.  Under  the  family 
name  of  Laecrtiana  Cuvier  arranged — 

IsL  Tbe  Moniton  and  their  subdivisions,  viz.  the  il/om- 
tort  properly  to  called,  including  the  Ouarasia  of  the  Arabs 
KVarantu),  &c. ;  the  Dragont  (Croeodiluna  of  Spix,  Ada 
of  Gray);  and  the  Samegari^  {Monitor  of  Fitzingerand 
Ameiro). 

2nd.  Tbe  Lixard»  properiy  so  called. 

This  second  group  comprises,  according  to  Cuvier,  the 
genen.  Lacerta,  Algyra,  and  Tackjfdnmut. 

MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron  make  the  Varamatu,  or  8au- 
riens  Plaiynotet  (Broad-backed  Saurians),  a  femily  which 
comes  immediatelv  after  the  Gedtatiam  in  their  Erpttologie. 
They  allow  that  the  yaraniaru  are  nearly  allied  (ont  tr^ 
grands  rapports)  to  the  Laceriiani,  as  modified  bv  them 
and  rest  the  distinctions  of  the  former  family  from  the 
Utter— 1st,  on  the  presence  in  the  latter  of  polygonal 
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which  eowr  the  bMd  j  Sod,  m  the  fbrm  of  the  scales  of 
the  back  and  of  the  belly,  and  thmr  nonoomprMsed  tail ; 
■nd  ^'on  the  fonn  and  diipositiMi  of  the  teeth,  whteh  are 
not  distant,  ohtuae,  and  ooniMl,  hut  pUeed  on  the  tame  line» 
tcuA  trenehuit  mt  their  sammit  in  the  antflro^pooterior  di- 
xeotiMi. 

As  the  &mily  of  the  Fofumaw  is  highly  important  and 
intereating,  and  the  differences  between  that  ftniily  and  the 
LactrHadtB  are  not  as  we  have  seen,  very  wide,  it  will  be 
most  instructive  to  treat  of  both  in  the  same  article,  and 
the  reader  will  And  a  compendium  of  the  organisation  and 
natural  histoiy  of  earh  under  the  title  Varanidjb. 

LA'CHKSIS.   (Herpetology.)  rVtPBamjB.] 

LACHRYMAL  ORGANS.  DISEASES  OF  THE. 
The  lachrymal  gland  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  disease.  It 
aometimsft  suppurates  from  acute  inflammation,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  afferted  with  a  cbronie  enlargement  and 
induration,  forming  a  prominent  tumour  under  the  upper 
eyelid,  which  puslu^  the  eye  downwards  and  inwards.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  removed  without  difBeultjr  and  with 
porfbrt  safety  froiD  beneath  the  eyelid. 

The  moat  ftequent  disease  of  these  organs  is  that  eom- 
nonly  called  fUuila  lachrymalis,  which  consists  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lachiymal  sac.  [Gyb.]  When  the  inflammation 
is  acute,  it  forma  a  tumour  of  about  the  stf  e  and  shape  of  a 
horse-bean  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye.  which  is  firm,  red, 
hot,  and  extremely  painful.  The  nasal  ditct  being  closed, 
the  tears,  which  should  pass  through  it  into  the  nose,  flow 
continually  over  the  cheek,  and  pnMuce  redness  and  exco' 
riation.  The  eyelids  swell,  and  the  pain  and  tension  are 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  excite  ocmsiderable  fever  and  even 
delirium.  If  the  inflammation  be  not  early  checked,  sup- 
puration takes  place,  and  the  matter  may  escape  by  an 
fining,  which  sometimes  remains  fbr  a  long  time  fistulous, 
at  the  oemer  of  the  ^e.  The  treatment  must  be  actively 
redunng,  and  when  lupimration  has  taken  place  an  early 
opening  should  be  made  into  the  sae  at  its  most  prominent 
pwt 

In  the  ehronie  inflammation  of  the  lanhrymal  sac,  which 
often  sneceeds  to  the  acute,  the  nasal  duet  continuing  ob* 
structed,  the  sac  becomes  frequently  distended  with  its 
secretion,  and  a  mixture  of  mucous  and  purulent  matter 
may  be  pressed  out  of  it  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia. 
In  some  ca^es  no  other  inconvenience  is  produced  than 
that  of  the  necessity  of  pressing  out  the  contents  of  the 
sao  once  or  twice  a  day ;  but  in  others,  attacks  of  acute 
inflammation  are  apt  to  supwvene,  and  excite  very  pain- 
ftil  affections  both  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  and  the  eye 
itself.  In  the  first  instance,  leeches  and  other  antiphlo- 
giatic  remedies  should  be  employed ;  but  if  they  are  unanc- 
oaaifUl,  aslrinj^nt  btions  should  be  i4)plied  to  the  eye,  that 
they  may  be  imbibed  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  con- 
veyed through  them  to  the  nasal  duct.  But  if  these  means 
ftil,  the  lachrymal  sac  must  be  punctured  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  probe  passed  through  it  into  the 
nose.  A  portion  of  bougie  must  be  introduced  into  the 
passage  thus  restored ;  the  canal  will  enlarge  around  it  so 
as  to  permit  the  tears  to  pass  through,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  bougie  may  be  exchanged  for  a  nail-headed  style, 
which  must  be  worn  in  the  canal  and  sac  for  a  considerable 
timd. 

LACHRYMATORY,  a  small  earthen  or  glass  vessel, 
generally  with  a  long  neck,  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
anticnts.  Chifflet,  in  his  *  Lacbryms  prisco  ritu  diffusse,' 
first  stuted  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to  hold  the 
tears  of  nlatives  or  fHends,  who  assisted  at  the  funeral  rites ; 
and  the  notion  was  Img  mpported  by  the  antiquuies  of 
diff'erent  countries  throughout  Europe,  It  was  afterwards 
combated  by  Scbcepflin  and  Paciaodi.  and  as  no  such  use 
of  these  phials  or  little  bottles  can  be  discovered  in  passages 
of  the  Roman  writers,  the  conclusion  has  at  last  been  come 
to  that  they  were  intended  to  contain  perfumes  or  balms 
only  for  sprinkling  upon  the  funeral  pile.  (Millin,  Diet, 
des  Beaux- Arts,  8vo.  Par.  1606,  torn.  iL,  p.  259;  Fos- 
brooke,  Encyd.  qf  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  p.  206.) 

LACHSA,  orLAHSA.  [Arabia.] 

LACISTEMA'CEie,  a  small  and  obscure  natural  order 
of  incomplete  Exo^nous  plants  containing  a  few  arbores- 
cent speeies,  inha^ng  the  woods  of  tropical  America,  in 
bw  places.  In  appearance  they  resemble  the  genus  Celtis ; 
and  in  struotore  they  approech  very  nearly  to  UrtieMe»i 
from  which  Von  Martius  fint  distinffu^md  them.  The 
prino^  obuMtan  on  which  the  orar  is  founded  an  the 


defaisoent  three-Talved  ftuit  and  amentaeeons  iidloiweaBe* 
Notfaii^  is  known  of  their  properties. 
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LACXyNICA,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Laconia,  a 
country  of  antient  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Hessenia.  on  the  north  by  Arcadia  and  Aigolis.  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides. 
Leeonica  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  running  from  north  to 
■onth,  and  lyicg  between  two  mountain  masses  which 
stretch  fVom  Arcadia  to  the  southern  exiremitiea  of  the 
Peloponnesus:  the  western  range,  which  terminated  in  the 
promontory  of  Tanarum,  now  Hatftpan  (36"  'i3'  N.  lat-X  the 
most  souihorly  point  of  Greece,  was  called  Taygetus ;  and 
the  eastern,  terminating  in  Cape  Malea,  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Pamon,  Tbomax,  and  Zarex.  The  whole 
drainage  of  this  vallev  is  collected  in  the  river  Eurotas, 
which  flows  from  the  nigh  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined 
by  the  river  (Eiius,  a  little  above  Sparta.  From  its  source 
to  its  junction  with  the  (Enus  the  Eurolas  flows  through  a 
very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  near  Sparta  is  so  much 
contracted  a^  to  leave  room  for  little  more  than  the  channel 
of  the  river.  After  it  leaves  Sparta  the  hills  recede  Ihrtber 
from  ihe  river ;  but  near  CEnoe  th^  again  approa^  it  fbr 
a  short  distance,  end  afterwards  retire  to  the  west  and  east 
towards  the  Capes  of  Tsnarum  and  Matea  respectively, 
leaving  between  them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth  and 
fertility,  through  which  the  Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea  there  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  which  contained  the  towns  of  Delium,  Minoa, 
and  Epidaurns  Limera,  belonging  to  Laconica :  Prasiffi, 
which  was  (farther  north  on  the  same  coast,  twlonged  to 
Argolis.  The  area  of  Laconica  was  probably  about  1896 
square  miles. 

The  district  of  Thyreatis,  on  the  borden  of  Amlia,  was 
an  object  of  early  contention  between  Argos  andLacedm- 
mon.  (Herod.,  i.  82.)  It  originally  belonged  to  Aigolis, 
but  was  conqnered  by  the  Spartaiu  about  547  s  c.,  in  whoee 
possession  it  remained  till  the  deeline  of  Sparta,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  Aigos.  In  the  time  of  I^usanias  it  war 
included  in  Argolis.   (Fftns.,  il  38,  (  £.) 

The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Taygetus,  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Amyclee.  to  the  month  of  June:  the 
streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain-range  are 
abundant.  The  orange-tree  flonrishes  at  Histra,  near  the 
antient  Sparta,  and  fills  the  air  with  its  perfume  at  a  time 
when  the  summits  of  Tay^us  are  still  wrapped  in  snow. 

Colonel  Leake  describes  the  soil  of  laconica  as '  in  general 
a  peer  mixtore  of  white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  ploush, 
and  better  suited  to  olives  than  com '  [Mono,  i.  1 48).  Txtis 
description  is  m  conformity  to  that  of  Eurij^es,  who  aajs 
that '  it  possesses  much  arable  land,  bnt  difficult  to  work* 
(quoted  by  Strabo,  viii  366).  Stntio  informsjus  that  thne 
weie  nme  valuable  t^^^^^m^^^^f^fG^^^  ^  *■ 
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At  lawintami  of  Tamtiu  tm^  ^  U7) ;  aad  FftuauiiM 
bIm  spMks  of  tha  sMl-flsb  on  the  coast,  vhioh  produced 
a  dya  infinior  only  to  di*  Tyrisn.  (Pwbhi..  iii.  21,  mo,  6.) 
iWrrnm  was  mtjoot,  in  con  men  vitb  the  aoutbm  coun- 
liiH  of  Gnooe.  to  wtrthqnakas,  the  w»t  iwurlubla  <tf 
vhWh  oeenRKl  b-C.  46S,  ud  dMtnwed  the  vbola  ef  tiM 
of  Sinrto  vith      e^wption    five  bouaea. 

I«amiM  ia  vail  4es«nbed  by  Euripidea  as  difficult  of 
access  to  an  onony.  (Stnbo,  viii.  366.)  On  the  vest  tiie 
m^Bof^yiotusBMnied  Ml  alowst  insupefable  barriw  to 
any  landing  foroa ;  and  ou  the  north  there  vere  only  two 
natural  pMses  by  which  the  eountry  eould  be  entered ;  one 
by  th»  valley  of  the  Upper  £uioias,  as  the  eourse  of  that 
rirer  abovs  Sp>i^  ^  termed,  and  the  other  by  the 
valley  of  the  ^nuL  Both  of  these  natural  (meninga  led  to 
Sparta,  vhteh  how  admirably  the  eapitaJ  was  situated 
far  purposes  of  defence.  The  want  of  ^ood  harbours  on 
tha  eoaat  alio  proteetad  it  from  invasioa  by  m ;  and  the 
iiiiiinaii  m  of  tha  island  <ii  Cythera,  at  tbe  enbmooe  of  tb« 
iMtnuaa  Bay,  which  oontaiiied  sercral  good  harboui^  was 
ttatafiira  alwaya  enuidand  tbe  IjeedwawniaBa  as  a 
pamt  of  great  unportanoe.  Gythium,  on  tbe  ooast  of  the 
vainlanC  was  the  naval  station  of  tbe  Spartans. 

There  were  no  towns  of  any  importance  in  Laoonioa,  with 
the  cKoeption  of  Sparta.  [Sfabta.]  Strabo  says  that  there 
ware  thirty  towns  in  Laconica  besides  Sparta,  but  that  it  fbr- 
merly  contained  a  hundred  (viii.  362).  Abrief  aoeountofall 
tiie  toms  of  which  anything  is  known  is  given  in  Clinton's 
'Fasti  Hellenioi*  (ii.,  p.  401-404).  One  of  the  moat  aotimt 
towns  waa  Amyels,  the  leaidence  of  the  Aohiaan  kings, 
skoated  a  little  to  the  aouth  of  Sparta,  in  a  fartile  plain. 
In  tha  time  of  Pausanias  it  bad  beeome  a  small  place,  but 
^entoined  many  temples  and  works  of  art  (Pausan-,  iii.  18, 
ae&  5;  19,  sees,  i  and  6) ;  and  it*  temple  of  ApoUo  is  de- 
anihed  by  Pulybiua  aa  auperior  to  almost  all  the  other 
tatopliw  «f  laeonka.  (Polvk,  v«  p.  367;  CaMHtea.)  Tha 
iahuslanto  ef  tbe  ruf^d  district  of  Sciritis,  which  lay  to 
the  aouth  <^  Arcadia,  between  T^ea  and  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Burotas,  eigoyed  peculiar  honors  and  pnvil^s. 
Th^  formed  a  separate  body  in  tbe  Spaitan  army,  and 
were  ahraya  stoiioned  en  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.,  v.  67; 
Xenoph^  Bap.  Laeed,  xii.  3 ;  Cytvp.,  iv.  2.  msl  I.)  After 
the  invaaion  of  Lacooioa,  w-c  369,  they  zttTolted  from  the 
Spartam.  <Xenopb.,  H«il.,  vii.  4,  sec  31.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  of  Arcadian  race. 

ThM  I^leges,  according  to  tbe  moat  antient  traditions  of 
LaeoDiea,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants.  (Pausau.,  iii,  I. 
see.  43.)  Ldex,  the  first  king,  was  suceeeded  by  tu»  md 
Mules,  vbo  left  the  kingdom  to  bis  ton  Kurotas.  A»> 
eerding  to  tbe  same  traditions  Euratas,  dying  without 
children,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  laeedwmoa,  the  son 
flf  Jupiter  andTaygeta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter 
af  Bontaa.  The  aovereignty  ia  said  to  have  roaained  ia 
hie  fcmily  till  shortly  before  the  Ti(^  war,  wfaan  the 
daeeeadantsof  Pelops.  Menelauaaod  A^memnon,  obtained 
nonanisiTin  of  the  eountry  by  marrying  Clyiemnestra  and 
tielen.  the  daughtws  of  Tyndareua,  the  la»t  monarch  of 
the  antient  dynasty.  At  tKe  time  (rf  the  Trojan  war  we 
find  the  country  in  the  possession  of  tbe  Acbseans,  who  un- 
doubtedly settted  in  Laconica  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
probably  ecmquered  the  Let^es.  Menelaus  was  suceeeded 
^  Oteatea,  and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during  whue  laiga 
iUoponnesus  was  invaded  by  the  Dorians 

After  the  oonqueat  of  the  oountsy  iMontoa  waa  assigned 
to  Ari^odemus,  or  bis  sona  Burysthenei  and  Proetes,  ftw, 
aeeeHing  to  the  general  uaditkN^  Anatodeniu  did  not  IiTe 
to  eater  laeonica.  Strabo  relates,  on  the  authoriQr  of 
Sphonts  <viiL,  p.  364),  that  Boiyatbenea  and  Pro^ 
divided  Laconica  into  six  districts,  over  which  they  set 
mremors  with  tbe  title  of  kinga.  During  the  reign  of 
■myatbMwa  the  cuiquered  people  were  admitted  to  an 
equaUty  of  political  rights  with  tbe  Dorians ;  but  his  suc- 
meior  Agie  deprived  them  of  these  privilwes.  The  con- 
dition of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  their 
nUtion  to  their  Dorian  rulers,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
Uitory  of  tbe  country,  belong  to  tbe  history  of  Svakta. 

(Strabo,  lib.  viii. ;  Pausanias,  Laconica ;  Leake's  Jfonu; 
Qelfa  Ittruran/  t^Qraae*;  Muller's  Doriatu;  Thiersch. 
De  FBtat  Aeiual  de  ia  Qriee;  Tbiilwall's  Butory  qf 

^LACQUBRING.  [Jatanniwo.] 

LACTA'NTIUS  (LiiehuGodins»orGseaitiBFirmianiu 
UetantM»>,  eM  of  the  eariy  I«tiii  &thecm  waa  a  aeholar  of 


Ainobiua,  who  taught  rbetorio  at  Bieoa  in  AfHoa.  He 
li^  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourtii 
century.  His  native  country  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  gene- 
ral^ suppoaed  to  h«ve  been  an  Afvom.  Oo  the  invitatwo 
of  DiooletiaB,  he  want  to  NieMiedia,  when  he  tougbt 
torio.  He  beoaiAe  afterwards  preceptor  to  CriaMa.  tbe  laa 
of  Clonitantine.  in  OauL  The  time  of  hia  death  ia  not  aft- 
tiafbotorily  ascertained. 

His  chief  work  ia  the  '  Divine  Institntun*,*  in  aaves 
books,  wf  itton  in  nply  to  two  heathens  who  wiote  agaiaat 
Christianity  at  tbe  b^inning  of  Dkieletian's  perieeutioa. 
The  date  of  the  oomposition  of  this  wark  eannot  be  exactly 
fixed.  Basnage,  Du  Pin,  and  others  place  it  about  aji. 
320 ;  Gave  and  Lardner  about  ajx  306 ;  Lardner  atates  the 
argumenta  on  both  sides  in  his  '  Oedibility  ;*  and,  on  the 
whcle,  tbe  lattor  opinion  seems  tha  more  probable.  Du 
Pin  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  *  lostitutioos.*  The  other 
extant  works  of  Lactantius  are,  an  *  Epitome  of  the  Divine 
Institutiona;'  the  first  five  books  of  vhidi  ware  not  extant 
in  JeiomeV  time,  but  were  diseoveied  and  published  by 
Pbff  intheyear  17U;  a  traattie  on  the  *  Workmanahqi  of 
Ctod  a  treat ijte  on  the  *Wrath  of  God,'  and  a  work  en- 
titled  *  SympoaifHi,'  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young. 
He  alio  wrote  an  '  Itinerary  from  Africa  to  Nioomodia,*  « 
work  mtitled '  Grammaticus,'  two  books  to  Asolepiades,  and 
eight  books  of  Kpiatles,  all  of  which  are  losL  A  work  on 
Uie  'DeathsofPersacutoia'  w  aseribad  to ItfctaotiiUt bat  ita 
genuineness  is  muoh  disputed. 

The  teaiimony  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety  ia 
most  abundant.  Le  Cletc  calls  him  the  most  eloquent  of 
tbe  l«tin  fathers,  and  Du  Pin  i^acea  his  style  almost  on  a 
level  with  Cicero's.  Many  writers  however  value  his  rbe- 
torio more  than  hia  theology.  He  has  been  charged,  among 
other  eirorsi  with  Haniehieism,  from  which  Lutlnsr  tekaa 
great  puna  to  dafosd  him.  lliddleton  baa  shown,  in  hia 
'Aea  Enquiry,'  that  Laotanttiu  was  not  tm  ftom  Uie  cn- 
duliqr  with  wiiich  many  of  the  early  Christian  writera  ate 
c^aiffeable. 

Complete  editions  oi  bis  vwfca  van  published  by  Heu- 
maan  at  Giittingen  in  1 736  (tibe  pre&ee  to  this  odition  con- 
tains a  eatalogue  of  fonaer  editions);  and  by  tbe  Abbi 
Lanulet,  %  vol*.  4to..  Paris.  1748. 

(HierMiyraua,  D*  Vim  Iiiu»t.,  c.  80 ;  Eus^ii  Ckromeom, 
p.  180;  Du  Pin's  EcdeaifuUcal  Hitiory,  vol.  i..  cent. 
Lardner's  Crmlibiiity,  vol  iii^  p.  481,  edit,  of  1831.) 

L.4lCTEALS  (from  iac,  milk)  are  so  called  from  their 
containing  an  opaque  white  milky  ftuid.  They  are  the 
aniem  of  vessels  by  which  the  chyle,  or  nutritive  part  el 
toe  food,  is  omvayed  frqm  tbe  iateatines  to  the  left  sub 
elavian  vein»  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood.  Thev 
have  their  origin  in  the  villi  of  the  amidl  intestines,  wbieb 
are  abort  haii^like  processes  eaco  consisting  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  lacteal  vessels  surrounded  by  capillary  arteries  and 
veina.  From  the  villi  the  chyle  is  carried,  between  the 
l8>era  o£  tbe  mesenteiy,  through  numberless  convoking 
branches,  to  tbe  tbonurio  duct,  the  main  trunk  of  tbe  ab- 
B<»-bent  system,  which,  at  tbe  part  wliere  the  chief  lacteal 
branofaes  join  it,  is  dilated  into  what  is  called  the  recep* 
teculum  cnyli.  The  villi  have  no  visible  apertures  for  the 
entrance  of  tbe  ebyle,  but  the  walla  of  the  lacteal  vessels 
tbemselvea  are  extremely  thin  and  permeable,  and  their 
canals  are  ftiruished  with  numerous  and  delicate  valves,  like 
those  of  the  veins  [Ciecvlation],  to  {)Fevent  the  fluid 
which  they  contain  from  deseending  again  to  their  absorb- 
ing extromttiei.  In  their  paasage  tbrough  tha  meaenteir 
the  keteaU  traverse  numerous  mesenterio  absorbent  glaudt 
[Gi.ANO'].  where  they  oommunieato  with  vans,  and  tha 
fluid  contained  in  them  is  exposed  to  the  influeoea  of 
^e  blood,  from  which  it  acquires  colouring  matter  and 
fibrine. 

Tbe  villi  bein^  set  so  densely  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  small  intestmcs  that- their  summits  form  ar  smooth  sur^ 
fiu^  like  that  of  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  whoto  of  this  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  presents  a  continuous  surface  for  Hio 
absorption  of  nutriment  The  power  by  which  thjs  absorp- 
tion and  the  ascent  of  the  chyie  in  the  lacteal  vessels  is 
effected  is  unknown;  hut  its  nature  is  probably  analt^ous 
to  that  by  which  the  absorption  and  ascent  of  the  nutritive 
fluids  in  the  plant  are  gov^ned.  In  this  part  of  their  phy- 
aii^igy  indeed  tbe  higoer  animals  and  vegetables  present 
remaniable  analogies ;  the  extremitiea  of  the  laeteab  oi»> 
raapondiiigtothaapongiideaontherootao(;plaat8,and  their 
himidm  to  the  vaaaab  of  tl^  ^^:^f^» 
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fa  floimjred  to  te'mposed  in  the  Iwtm  to  tin  influence  of 
tiM  iur.  u  tlw  ehrte  (aiter  bain^  mixed  vith  the  blood)  is 
•spoud  to  tlie  ttime  influence  in  the  lut^  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  dqrle  however  aeanu  to  be  more  purely  a  vital 
prooeag ;  for  while  the  tpongioles  absorb  whatever  is  pre- 
MDted  to  them  in  a  fluia  form,  the  laeteals  in  the  villi  re- 
move, from  the  heterogeneous  mass  which  is  presented  to 
them  io  the  intestinal  canal,  only  that  which  is  adapted  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

The  laeteals  are  the  nystem  of  vessels  upon  which  the 
body  depends  primarily  for  its  support.  Their  obstruction, 
which  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  diseases  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  or  from  injury  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
causes  a  gradud  emaciation,  which,  if  its  cause  be  not  re- 
moved, is  slowly  but  certainly  fetal.  For  further  information 
on  the  various  prooeBses  to  which  they  are  accessory,,  see 
the  artidM  AaaonBBNTi,  Chtlb,  Diobstion,  DuODSinni, 
IifTBsnirxi. 

LACnC  ACID.  HUb  substance  exists  in  milk,  and  in 
larger  proportion  when  it  has  become  sour ;  it  was  first  re- 
cognised as  a  peculiar  acid  by  Scheele,  but  he  did  not 
obtain  it  perfectly  pure.  It  was  afterwards  observed  by 
Benelius  in  many  animal  fluids ;  and  by  Braconnet  to  exist 
with  acetic  acid  in  fermented  rice-meat,  wheat-paste,  the 

i'titce  of  the  beet-root,  and  other  vcfi^etable  substances.  It 
las  by  several  chemists  been  suspected  to  be  a  compound 
of  acetic  acid  and  organic  matter.  Supposing  it  to  be  a 
peculiar  acid,  Braconnet  called  it  Nanceie  acid,  from  Nancy, 
the  town  in  which  he  lives ;  and  it  has  also  been  termed 
zumic  add,  from  syme  iZvu^),  letwen.  The  acid  of  tauer- 
krottt  is  also  the  lactic.  MM.  Pelouie  and  Jules  Gtay-Lussac 
obtained  lactic  acid  by  the  following  process Expose  tho 
jaioe  of  beet-root  to  a  temperature  between  77°  uid  86**; 
Annentation  oommenoes  uter  aome  days,  and  continues 
for  two  monUis;  the  juice,  after  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  symp,  during 
which  crystaU  of  mannite  separate,  and  common  sugar  is 
also  present.  The  syrup  is  then  digested  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  lactic  acid ;  to  this  water  is  added,  and 
when  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  precipitation  of  impurities 
takes  place.  The  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  converted  into 
lactate  of  zinc  by  adding  the  carbonate ;  and  the  solution 
of  lactate  of  zinc  is  filtered  and  crystallized,  which  is  pu- 
rified by  again  dissolving  in  water  and  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal ;  the  lactate  of  zinc  is  then  decomposed  by 
barytes,  and  the  lactate  of  barytes  hv  sulphuric  acid,  which 
prroipitates  sulphate  of  barytes,  while  the  lactic  acid  re- 
mains in  solutioiL  Sour  miUi  treated  in  the  same  way  also 
gives  lactic  acid :  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  add  may  be 
concentrated  in  vacuo,  and  rendered  quite  pure  by  solution 
in  tether,  which  leaves  a  little  llooculent  matter  undisaolved. 
I«ctie  acid  is  colourless,  inodorous,  very  sour,  and  may  be 
■o  concentrated  as  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*215;  it 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  and 
alcohol  in  all  proportions.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  When  added  to  boiling 
milk  it  is  capable  of  immediately  coi^tating  about  700 
times  >.t8  weight ;  but  when  cold  it  produces  comparatively 
little  effect  upon  it :  it  also  coagulates  albumen. 

When  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  magnesia, 
granular  lactate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated ;  but  it  gives 
no  precipitate  with  lime,  barytes,  or  strontia-water. 

When  the  most  concentrated  lactic  acid  is  heated  gra- 
dually, it  becomes  more  fluid,  darker  coloured,  and  yields 
acetic  acid  and  inflammable  gas,  charcoal,  and  a  white  solid 
matter,  which  is  both  sour  and  bitter:  when  this  is  dried 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  it  yields  perfectly  white  rhombic  crystals,  which 
are  anhydrous  lactic  acid;  they  are  fusible  at  223°,  and 
volatile  at  472°,  the  vapour  again  crystallizing  on  con< 
densation :  when  dissolved  in  water  the  solution  has  all  the 
properties  of  that  ftom  which  the  erystah  ware  obtained. 
Tiie  crystals  consist  of—  , 

Four  equivalents  of  hydrogen     4  or  fi*6 
Six  carbon       36  fiO' 

Four     ,(       ^,    oxygen      32  44*4 

Equivalent     .     .     78  lOQ- 
In  the  driest  lactates  however  it  is  always  combined  with 

one  equivalent  of  vater. 
The  lactates  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts,  and  we 

•lull  therefore  mention  the  gmeral  properties    only  a  fisw 


of  them.  The  filtowfaig  are  nll'solubte  in  water,  but  vmaf 
of  tiiem  are  nnorystalUgable*— lactate  of  ammonia,  deu* 
quesoent  and  nncfyvtelliiabie ;  lactate  of  potash  and  of 
soda,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  by  evaporatioa 
in  vacuo,  they  become  crystalline  masses.  Lactate  of  lime 
and  of  barytes  yield  gum-like  products :  the  lactates  of  altt- 
mina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  copper,  do  not  crystallise;  but 
that  of  magnesia  and  lactate  of  zinc  crystallise  in  quadri- 
lateral  prisms,  and  that  of  silver  in  colourless  needles. 

LACTUCAHICUH  is  obtained  from  the  Lactuca  Viroaa, 
being  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  and  which  is 
at  first  white,  but  afterwards  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun 
concretes  and  becomes  brownish.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
only  should  be  collected  before  the  flowning  has  b^^U' 
puncturing  the  leaves  is  the  best  mode  of  procuring  it. 

Other  plants  often  mistaken  for  it:  Lactuca  sativa 
fThndace,  very  inferior),  L.  atwustana,  L.  querciiia,  L.  sca- 
riolo,  Sonobus  oleraeeus,  and  Dipsuns  sylvestris.  Accord- 
ing  to  Uink,  it  contains  lactucic  aeid.  It  yields  by  diatilla- 
tion  its  odour  and  taste  to  water,  which  thus  acquires  aome 
of  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  The  inspissated  concrete  juice 
resembles  opium  in  its  action,  but  is  much  feebler ;  never- 
theless it  suits  some  constitutions  better.  In  pulmonary 
diseases  it  is  often  a  useful  sedative.  The  common  garden 
lactuca  also  possesses  sedative  properties,  and  eaten  towards 
bedtime  has  often  contributed  to  procure  rest  in  cases  of 
morbid  vigilance,  or  to  allay  pains  of  the  stomach. 

LACTUCIC  ACID,  discovered  by  Pfaff  in  the  juice  of 
the  lactuca  virota.  When  acetate  of  lead  was  added  to  the 
clear  juice,  lactucate  of  lead  was  precipitated,  which  was 
waahed  and  decomposed  by  hydrosnlpburic  acid:  the 
filtered  liquor,  when  evaporated,  yielded  crystals  of  lactucb 
acid,  which  are  very  stroi^ly  and,  and  greatly  resemble 
oxalic  acid ;  but  they  diflbr  from  it  by  giving  a  green  pre- 
cipitate when  added  to  the  neutral  protosalts  of  iron,  and  « 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  with  magneiin 
this  acia  forms  a  soluble  salt.  It  has  not  been  minutaly 
examined,  nor  has  it  been  analyzed. 

LACU'NA.  [TiiocHiD*.] 

LADAKH  is  a  kingdom  in  Asia,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Cashmere,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  that  branch  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  which  is  called  the  Tibet  Faiuahl 
range.  According  to  Moorcroft  its  area  is  equal  to  half 
that  of  England.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  whose 
longest  side  runs  ftom  Bissahir  [Himalaya]  along  the 
mountoin-mnge  to  Cashmere.  North  of  it  lie  Baltistan, 
or  Little  Tibet,  and  Khotan  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Thians-han  Nanlu.  From  the  last-mentioned  country  it  ii 
divided  by  the  nearly  unknown  mountain-chains  Koea- 
luen  and  Kara-korum.  East  of  it  is  Chang-tang,  a  provinoe 
belonging  to  Tibet. 

Ladakh  is  a  part  of  the  elevated  table-land  which  is  miH 
ported  by  the  Himalaya  system,  and  divided  by  it  from  tm 
low  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea  is  not  known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  9000 
feet.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  mountains 
within  its  boundaric:,  rise  to  a  great  height  above  this  ele- 
vated base,  its  surface  is  a  continual  succession  of  ascents 
and  descents,  many  of  which  are  very  steep.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  country  runs  the  valley  of  the  river  Indus, 
here  called  Sing-ke-tse.  This  river,  after  passing  Gertope, 
enters  Ladakh  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  its  valley  is 
upwards  of  two  miles  wide.  It  continues  to  be  wide  as  fiir 
as  Roodok,  a  considerable  distance  above  Lrii,  the  capitnl 
of  the  country.  At  Roodok  the  high  land  comes  up  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  rushes  on  with  great  impetnoai^ 
until  it  issues  forth  Into  the  plain  on  which  Leh  is  buHc, 
The  plain  is  extensive  and'  well  peopled,  but  the  country 
bordering  it  on  the  north  is  unknown. 

The  Indus,  which  traverses  the  country  in  a  north-norUk- 
western  direction,  receives  here  several  considerable  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  Shayuk,  the  most  important,  joins  the 
Indus  below  Leh.  There  are  several  lakes  in  this  country, 
most  of  which  are  salt,  and  furnish  great  quantities  of  that 
article.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  that  of  Chimorervl, 
which  is  from  20  to  2A  miles  long,  with  a  width  of  S  or  IB 
miles. 

As  the  surihce  of  the  cotmtry  is  ao  elevated  above  the 
sea,  its  climate  and  productions  do  not  oonvspond  to  its 
latitude  (30°  to  35°).  The  whole  country  is  covered  vixli 
snow  in  winter,  and  most  of  the  mountains  are  so  even  in 
the  mouth  of  June.  The  winters  arejgpg  and  severe,  uid  all 
the  rivers  are  oovemd  with  ice,  wi 
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h)  thts  season,  just  n  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. ' 
The  people  are  mostly  clad  in  sbeep-skins  and  flir,  as  in 
Russia.   The  snmniers  are  hot  and  drjr.    Rain  does  not 
appear  to  be  fireqaent. 

The  plain  about  ijab,  tiwragh  of  moderMe  ftrtilUy.iiireU 
cnltiTated,  whidi  is  the  case  with  other  distriets  of  less 
extent.  Moororoft  thinks  that  our  urieulturists  niffht 
team  something  from  the  inhabitants  of  lAdakh.  No  rice 
is  eultivated :  wheat,  barley,  and  lucerne  are  grown  to  a  great 
smoant.  In  some  districts  a  kind  of  barlev  is  raised  which 
resembles  wheat ;  in  others  cotton  is  cultivated  in  small 
quantities.  Turnips  are  grown  very  extensively.  Wood  is 
■caree :  poplars  and  some  other  trees  are  planted  in  the 
lower  tracts. 

The  pastures  occupy  a  larire  part  of  the  country.  The 
esttle  are  small  and  of  three  different  kinds,  common  cattle, 
chowry-tailed  cattle,  and  a  third  kind  called  tho,  a  bastard 
breed  between  the  two  fiHmer.  Asses  are  rather  numerous, 
as  well  as  goats,  which  also  live  in  a  wild  state.  But  the 
UOBt  whiiA  yields  the  mataial  of  the  shawls  is  not  found 
in  the  coxmtry.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  among  them 
there  is  a  small  race  called  the  punck-theep,  which  pro- 
ducM  excellent  wool.  Horses  are  pretty  common.  On  the 
(•acnltivated  plains  a  species  of  wild  horse  is  found,  called 
1 T  Hoorcroft  Equus  Kiang.  Among  the  domestic  animals 
is  the  dog,  which  Is  large  and  strong.  The  animal  from 
which  musk  is  obtained  is  abundant  in  the  mouotaine. 

The  sands  of  most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus 
contain  small  particles  of  gold,  that  are  collected  in  several 
places.  Other  metals  are  not  mentioned.  Saltpetre  and 
sulphur  also  are  found,  and  supply  materials  for  gun- 
powder, which  is  made  in  considerable  quantities. 

Leh,  or  Lei.  the  capital  of  the  country,  oontains  700,  or, 
scciHding  to  Moorcroft,  1000  houses,  each  several  stories 
1^1  and  substantiilly  built  There  are  several  baawt,  each 
epntaining  from  twelve  to  fourteen  shops.  Leh  is  a  place  of 
great  tra&,  being  the  principal  entrep6t  fbr  the  shawl- wool, 
and  ttiree  great  nirs  are  annually  held  here,  of  wbieh  that 
in  February  is  the  most  frequented.  These  fairs  are  at- 
tended by  merchants  from  Yerkand,  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Thian  Shan  Nalu,  from  L'Hassa  and  other  parts  of  Tibet, 
from  Amritsir  and  other  towns  of  the  PanjatiC  and  particu- 
larly from  Cashmere.  Roodok,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  but  higher  up  the  river,  is  another  place  of  consider- 
able traffic.  It  is  said  to  contain  300  bmilies,  and  is  (diiefly 
connected  with  Hindustan  by  the  way  of  Kunawar  in  Bis- 

nhir.  [HlKALAYA.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Ladakh  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  They  are  a  very  industrious  and 
fhigalpeopl^  and  welt  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  oivilized 
life.  Thai  country  being  surrounded  by  mountains,  they 
have  preserved  tfaeir  independence.  thouKh  on  all  sides  bor- 
dering oa  oeighbours  much  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
^Mor  levereigiit  who  resides  at  Leh,  is  called  Gealbo,  t>. 
Rajdi  of  Leh.  He  sends  however  from  time  to  time  presents 
to  his  neigbbouiB,  because  his  subjects  are  connected  with 
their  oountries  by  commerce.  Ladakh,  being  situated  be- 
tween Hindustan,  Cashmere,  Kfaotan,  and  Tibet,  is  the 
thoroughbre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce.  The  commercial 
routes  are  few.  That  to  Tibet  runs  &om  Leh  to  Koodok,  and 
thence  to  Gertope  along  the  Indus ;  from  Gertope  it  seems 
to  erou  mountain-ranges  to  L'Hassa.  From  Roodok  the 
road  to  Kunawar  traverses  a  table-land,  and  then  descends 
to  the  Paruti  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Spiti,  which  Ihlls  into 
the  Sutlej.  Kunawar  ia  that  countiy  which  ocoupies  the 
tract  where  these  three  rivers  join.  The  road  ftom  Leh  to 
Cashmere  and  the  Panjah  leads  westward  over  the  Tibet 
pKigahl  Mountains  by  ihe  elevated  mountain-pass  of  Nan- 
back  Nai  Hallik.  Ladakh  is  called  Tibet  by  the  Cashme- 
rians.  The  road  from  Leh  to  Yerkand  is  by  &r  the  moat 
difficult  and  dangerous :  it  crosses  the  high  mountain-range 
of  Karakorum  and  the  whole  mountain^system  of  the  Kuen* 
loen,  and  traverses  wide  mountain-tracts  which  are  nearly 
ninbabited. 

The  principal  object  of  this  extensive  commerce  is  the 
wool  of  the  goats,  which  is  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
shawls.  It  is  brought  from  Gertope  to  Leh,  and  thence 
CDnrcyed  to  Cashmere  and  the  Paiy  ab ;  eiffht  hundred  horse- 
loads  are  said  to  he  carried  annually  by  utis  route.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  articles  which  are  given  in  return, 
■ad  have  only  some  accounts  of  those  which  are  sent  to  and 
nemad  finim  Knn^war.  The  merehanto  of  Kunawar  bring 
toBoodok  toitrt  tobaoeo*  eottoiwdotl^  doth,  indigo^  iwonb, 


copper,  tin,  iron,  paper,  rice,  and  sptoes :  they  take  in  ratora 
salt  borax,  gold-dust  tea,  and  shawl-wool.  (Moorcraft,  ia 
the  JVttnmetiont  qf  the  Atiatic  Soeiety,  in  the  Journal  nf 
tht  Ijmibm  Qeographical  Sodeiy^  and  in  the  Anaiia  Jom^ 
md  ;  HfigeU  in  UN  Journal  «f  the  London  Cfeogr.  Soi^etif  f 
Ritter*s  Erkunde,  il)  ^ 

LA'DANUH,  sometimeB  written  XaAdnmm,  bntineor- 
reotly,  as  it  is  the  Udantm  (X^Jtoiw)  ctf  the  Greeks,  and  the 
ladun  of  (he  Arabs.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotna 
(iiL  112)  as  procured  in  Arabia,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  fbr 
fumigation :  the  word  is  not  Greek,  but  an  Arabic  word 
with  a  Greek  termination ;  the  Greeks  also  used  the  word 
ledut  (X^^c)  to  indicate  the  shrub  which  produced  the 
ladanura.  This  gum  resin  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  Cistus,  the  kitiot  (kUitoc)  of  Dioscorides,  though  the 
name  and  description  are  often  confounded  with  those  of 
the  kitsu*  (kutoAq),  or  Hedera.  C.  tadantfenu,  eretieu*, 
lauriffUitu,  and  C.  Ledon,  Lanu  are  usually  mentioned  as 
the  species  which  are  ind^enous  in  the  Grecian  Islai^  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  south  oi  Ptence-  That  obtained  from 
the  Levant  is  the  most  eelebrated.  The  juice  exudes  upon 
the  leaves  and  brandwa  of  these  shrubs,  and  is  colleeted, 
acowding  to  Tournefort,  by  means  of  an  iiutrument  resem- 
bling a  rake,  with  leather  Uioqgs  instead  of  teeth,  which  is 
drawn  over  the  plant ;  and  as  the  juice  adheres  to  the 
thongs,  it  is  afterwards  separated.  Ladanum  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  being  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  which  bad  been  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Cistus. 
(Compare  Herodot,  iii.  112.)  It  is  now  seldom  employed 
for  any  purpose,  as  it  is  with  difficulty  obtained  of  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  purity  from  the  adulterations  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  one  analysis  yielding  72  parts  of  ferruginous 
sand,  and  another  86  of  resin,  out  of  ]  00  parts.  The  purest 
kind,  seen  only  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced,  is  de> 
scribed  as  blackish,  hom<^[eneous,  and  tenacious,  easily 
softening  under  th»  fil^[«rs,  and  even  sticking  to  them; 
having  a  greyish  firaeture,  wfaioh  however  becomes  black 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  rather  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  very 
agreeable  smell  from.  tJie  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  It 
was  fcvmerly  employed  as  a  stimulant  more  recently  as  an 
expectorant,  and  is  esteemed  even  in  the  present  day  by 
the  Turks  as  a  perfume,  and  used  for  fttmigation. 

LADOGA.  LAKE.  [Russia.] 

LADRONE  ISLANDS,  so  called  firom  the  thievish 
disposition  of  the  natives  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by 
Magalhaena  (1521),  are  also  called  Mariane  Islands,  in 
honour  of  the  queen  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  caused 
them  to  be  settled.  Th^  extend  in  a  northern  and  ioatbem 
direction  between  and  SO"  30'N.lat,  and  between  144* 
and  145"  30'  E.  long.,  and  are  aboat  twen^  in  number.  Tbty 
are  mostly  of  a  voleaniechameter,and  even  in  modem  times 
some  of  the  volcanoes  have  been  in  activity.  like  other 
islands  of  this  deseiiptitm,  their  surface  is  broken,  and  risee 
to  high  hills  and  even  to  mountains.  But  the  soil,  wherevei 
it  can  be  cultivated,  is  of  great  fertility.  Being  exposed  to 
the  trade-winds,  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  geographical  position.  Nearly  every  kind 
of  intertropical  product  thrives  on  these  islands,  which  pro- 
duce cotton,  rice,  indigo,  Indian  com,  sugar,  cacao,  coco^ 
nuts,  tobacco,  plantains,  &c.  in  abundance.  The  Spaniards 
have  introduced  most  of  these  products,  as  well  as  the 
llama,  from .  Peru,  which  is  said  to  thrive  on  the  moun- 
tains. Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  an  numerous.  The 
sea  ^unds  in  fish,  and  also  produces  tripang  (Holothuria) 
ftir  the  Chinese  market  The  principal  island  is  Gu^an. 
which  is  about  80  miles  in  ciroumfereince,  and  according  to 
Kotzebue,  who  has  given  ^e  latest  aooonnt  of  these  islands, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  is  inhabited  at  present  Its  capital 
duA  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  goTemor  is  S.  Ygnacio  de 
Agana,  which  in  1816  contained3118  inhabitants.  It  has 
only  an  open  roadstead,  defended  by  two  small  fortresses ; 
but  about  10  miles  &ither  south  there  is  *  good  harbour, 
called  CUderona  de  Apura.  which  is  also  fortified.  Of  the 
other  islands,  Tinian  has  obtained  some  notoriety  from  the 
stay  there  of  our  distinguished  seaman  Anson,  and  from 
the  extensive  ruins  which  indicate  that  these  islandi  were 
once  inlubited  by  a  people  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
aviliiation.  The  abnriginal  inhabitants,  who  at  the  time 
the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  settlement  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
150.000,  have  nearly  diuppeared  on  Gu^jan,  only  one 
fonoly  of  them  existing  in  1816,  but  prab^^jy  they  are  nMW* 
nnMiM.  on  «H»  of  tbe  otb^^i^  Qfe^gfe* 
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nfoslly  depanctsDt  on  the  Spuiiifa  gorwnor.  Tba  prasent 
population  of  Guajan,  whioh  in  1816  MOountad  to  5389  soula, 
ctuiaists  of  tettlen  from  Maxioo  and  th«  Philipptne  lilaDda, 
who  are  called  by  the  Spaoiarda  Loa  Indioa ;  tbajr  apeak 
Spubh.  and  are  OatMio  ChriitiuM.  The  munbar  of 
Spaniards  is  very  smalL 

(Anson's  VMOgt  nmnd  tht  tVorU;  Otto  von  Kotubiw's 
Vevage  round  mis  World.) 

LAEKEN.  [BnuasBLs.] 

LAMODI'PODA,  Latreille'i  fimrth  order  of  Cnw- 
taamu,  placed  by  him  between  the  Ampkmoda  and  the 
/fopods.  He  dascribea  them  as  being  the  only  forms 
anen^  the  MalaoottraeanM  with  sessile  eyes  {Edriapk- 
<Aa/mian#*)  whose  posterior  extremity  does  not  preaent 
diatinet  Iffanohin,  and  which  have  hardly  any  tail,  the  two 
Isdt  feet  beini;  inserted  at  that  end,  or  the  segment  to  wliioh 
they  are  attached  being  followed  by  not  more  than  one  or 
two  other  joints,  which  are  very  small.  They  are  also, 
he  states,  the  only  ones  in  whi<^  the  two  anterior  fbet 
(whieh  agree  with  the  second  jaw-lbet)  make  a  part  of  the 
head. 

The  iMmoMpoda  of  Latreille  htTe  ill  four  MUweoua 
antennm  eartied  upon  a  pedunele  of  three  ioints,  mandibles 
without  palps,  a  msieular  body  at  the  base  of  four  pair  of 
the  fMt  at  least,  beginning  with  the  second  or  third  pair, 
reckoning  those  of  the  head.  The  body,  whieh  is  most 
frequently  fllifimn  or  linear,  ie  composed  (reckoning  the 
head)  of  fi'om  eight  to  nine  joints,  vrith  some  small  appen- 
dages, in  form  of  tubercles,  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremity. The  feet  are  terminated  by  a  strong  hook.  The 
fimr  anterior  feet,  of  which  the  second  are  the  greatest,  are 
always  terminated  by  a  monodactylous  claw.  In  many  the 
four  succeeding  feet  are  shortened,  less  artieulated,  without 
anv  hook  at  tl^  end,  or  rudimentary,  and  not  at  all  fit  Ite 
ordinary  use. 

Beproductitm.—T\M  fotnales  earry  their  under  the 
second  and  third  segments  the  body,  in  a  pooch  formed 
by  approximated  scales. 

Hahitt  and  ntppoted  vtaee  in  Me  Sygtgm. — The  Leemth 
dijsoda  are  marine,  ana  Sangny  considers  them  as  ap- 
proaching the  Pycnogonid9,  and  making,  with  that  form, 
the  passage  from  the  Crustaceans  to  the  afoehmd*. 

Latreille  brought  the  forms  under  one  genua,  Cyamitt, 
with  the  fbUowing  subdivisions  and  aabgenerio  ^pella- 
tions. 

1.  Fniibrmia.  (Latr.) 

Body  long  and  very  slender,  or  linear,  with  longitudinal 
B^ments;  feet  similarly  elongated  and  slight;  stem  of  tlie 
antenna  composed  of  many  small  joints. 

Lmtomera,  Latr.  (Prolo.  Leaeh). — Aef  fburteen  (reekon- 
ing  the  two  annexed  to  the  head),  completei  and  in  a  con- 
tinuous series.  (Latr.) 

In  the  Leptomera  iGammarui  pedattu,  Mull.,*Zoo1.  Dan.*) 
alt  the  feet,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  anterior  ones, 
have  a  vesicular  body  at  their  base.  In  the  iVo/o  of  Leech 
{Cancer  pedatut,  Montag.,  TVorw.  Linn.  Soc.,  ii.)  these 
append^es  are  peculiar  to  the  second  ftot  and  the  four 
succeeding  ones. 

Example,  Lepttmera  pedata. 
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NaupreiHa,  lAtt.— Ret  ten,  in  a  continued  aeries;  the 
second  and  two  succeeding  pairs  have  a  vesiculmr  body  at 
their  base. 

Locality,  Coasts  of  Europe^  France,  &c. 

Capreliot  lam.— -Feet  ten,  but  in  an  interrupted  sen'es, 
eommencing  with  the  second  segment  (inclusive),  and  not 
leckoning  the  head.  This  segment  and  the  fbltowjng  one 

•  9t,  MM  ynpnrlr.  Badrio^lbtl^ui. 


bmauhtmvMienhrbodisitBBd  ere  totally  dcfoni  ot 

feet. 

Loocdity,  Nwtheni  and  Temperate  Sunpean  oceans. 

J?aM<f.— l^heLnmodipods  ^  this  aeetion  keep  amo^ 
the  marine  planu  and  spongasb  and  walk  like  oaterf  illan, 
torn  frequently  with  rapidity  on  themsdvestor  aet  up  their 
bodies,  nbratiqg  their  aatmnm  at  the  same  time.  Inaviaf 
ming  th^  ourve  the  extremity  of  Ute  body. 

3.  Oralia.  (Latr.) 

In  this  subdivision  the  body  is  oval,  with  transverse  scg- 
ments.  The  stem  of  the  atiienna  appears  to  be  inarticu- 
lated.  The  /e«i  are  short,  or  have  hut  little  length ;  those 
of  the  second  and  third  segments  are  imprafect,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  long  cylindrical  jmnt  without  nooks ;  at  th«r 
base  they  have  an  elongiAecl  vesicular  body.  These  Lnmo- 
dipods  form  the  subgenus 

Cyamus,  Latr.   (Larunda,  Leach.) 

M.  latreille  states  that  he  has  seen  three  species,  all  of 
which  live  on  Cetacea,  and  the  most  known  of  which, 
Cyamut  Ceti  {Oniscut  Ceti,  Linn. ;  SquiUa,  Degeer ;  Pye- 
nogonum,  Fabr.  and  Sav.x  is  found  also  on  the  MMkertL 
The  fishermen  term  it  the  whale-louse.  Aw  de  la  baleine. 
Another  species,  very  anal<^us  to  the  first,  was  brought 
back  by  Delalande  from  his  voyage  to  theC^pe  of  G«d 
Hope.  The  third  and  much  the  smallest  is  ftmnd  on 
the  Cetaceans  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  (Latr.) 


Cjruui  CM  (mcbUMX 

H.  Pesmarest  gives  the  Lmmodipods  the  MdM  positwu 
as  M.  Latreille,  and  divides  them  also  into  two  sections. 
The  first,  consisting  of  Leptomera,  Latr.  and  Lam.  {Preh, 
Leach;  Capretla,  Lam.);  the  second  of  C^j^omur  iCyamtu, 
Latr.,  Lam. ;  Pampe,  Leach ;  Lantnda,  Leach). 

M.  Desmareist  remarks  that  M.  Latreille  never  saw  the 
Leptomera  themselves,  and  that  he  has  separated  them 
from  Caprella  and  Proto  from  published  figures  only. 

M.  Miine  Edwards  makes  his  Legion  of  BdnojAAal' 
miant  comprise  the  Ampkij.ndt.  Igojodi,  and  Lamivods. 

LAENNEC.  RENE'  THEOPHILE  HYACINTHE, 
was  Iwrn  at  Quimper,  in  Lower  Brittany,  in  1781.  The  first 
murt  of  his  medical  education  was  conducted  by  bia  nnde, 
Jh.  Laennec,  a  physician  of  repute  at  Nantes,  and  in  18M 
be  went  to  Pans,  where  he  attended  the  several  nedteal 
courses,  and  attached  himself  to  the  HApital  de  la  (%ariH^ 
of  which  Corvisart  was  the  chief  physician.  In  1814  he 
took  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  being  already  dis- 
tinguished as  well  for  his  literary  acquirements  as  for  his 
promsional  industry  and  talent.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  chief  editor  of  the  '  Journal  de  Medicine.'  to  whitdi 
he  had  communicated  several  excellent  papers,  both  on 
healthy  and  morbid  anatomy.  Having  obtained  consider- 
able reputation,  both  in  private  practice  and  by  his  lectures 
and  writings,  he  was  appointed,  in  1816,  chief  physician  to 
the  Hdpital  Necker,  and  it  was  there  that  he  soon  after 
made  the  remarkable  and  important  dtscoveiy  of  mediate 
auscultation.  [ATrtcui.TATiON.]  From  this  time  he  devoted 
himself  unoeastn^y  to  the  perfecting  of  bis  new  system  of 
dhgnosis.  In  June,  1818,  he  read  his  first  memoir  on  it  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  his  'Traits  de  TAuscultation  MMiate.'  But  the 
labour  necessary  for  its  accomplishment  so  injured  his 
health,  which  was  naturally  very  delicate,  that  he  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  obl^ed  to  resign  all  his  studies  as 
well  as  a  lar^  private  praotice,  and  to  leave  Paris  for  his 
native  province.  He  returned  in  1821,  vrith  his  health  re- 
stored, and  having  resumed  his  duties,  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Colle^  of  France. 
In  1822  he  vras  chosen  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and 
he  regularly  delivered  the  lectures  at  La  Charit£  till  1826, 
when,  after  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  his  work, 
his  health  again  foiled  him.  Indications  t^joonsumption 
were  disoovoed  by  B|^%9g  iJj»4^artM)^@mseif  in 
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TCDtod;  and  although  by  retiring  to  Brittany  be  Hwmed 
•gain  for  a  time  recruited,  he  died  of  con&umption  in  the 
same  year. 

Laenneo's  work  on  mediate  auaoultation  ia  undoubtedly 
the  moat  imporunt  whidt  the  prawnt  omtury  has  pro- 
duced in  nedieal  acienea.  But  it  nuat  be  remambared 
tbat-onlj  a  amall  portien  tt  liia  bkh  repatation  is  . due  to 
the  diaoow^  of  the  airthoaeop^  ^woiu|u  from  the  tone  of 
his  work  it  w  evident  that  be  iwtad  e£iafly  upcn  that  as 
tiw  baaia  of  his  Aitnra  fiuna.  Be,  with  many  of  Corviaart's 
pupils,  bad  long  bean  in  the  haUt  not  only  of  aaing  per 
cnasion  aa  a  maani  of  diafnoiia,  bnt  af  applyinK  the  ear 


diraedy  to  the  cfaeitt  the  atethoaoope  was  Baralv  a  con- 
fioioat  auafltaiT  fbr  the  aeeonplishimant  of  the  same 
inrposa  wbieh  they  had  in  via*,  but  so  Uttle  aiiential  that 
many  af  tba  best  physicians  now  employ  it  only  when  the 
£raet  appUcatioa  the  ear  is  penonally  inconvenient. 
Had  the  stethoscope  been  invntted  by  anv  one  of  less 
^niua  and  fitnesa  nur  the  study  of  disoMCs  tnan  Laeunec, 
It  would  probabljr  have  fiUIen  into  tba  same  neglect  aa  the 
more  origmal  diionrery  ot  the  of  percussioD  by 

Avenbru^ger  bad  till  his  work  was  translated  and  bis 
practice  imitated  by  Corvisart.  The  invention  however  of 
a  convenient  auxiliary  was  the  fortunate  means  of  leading 
iaennec  to  apply  himself  to  the  s^iecial  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  cheat ;  and  he  ao  &r  elucidated  their  pathology  that 
thoae  diseases,  nhich  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were 
iovolved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  are  now  the  most  com- 
pletely Mid  clearly  known  of  all  which  fall  witbm  the  pro- 
vince of  the  physician,  who  now  studies  them  with  the  ear 
with  almost  as  great  accuracy  and  confidence  as  the  surgeon 
can  investigate  the  disease:!  of  which  he  takes  charge,  with 
the  eye  or  ine  hand. 

I^nnec's  other  publications,  though  thrown  into  the 
■hade  by  his  great  work,  fiiily  maintain  hu  reputation. 
Tha  chief  of  them  are  published  in  tba '  Dietionnaire  des 
Soieneaa  MMioalai,*  in  tha  artielea  'Anatouie  Patholo- 
gique,'  'Asearides,*  'Cartilages  Accidentela,*  'IM^^ra- 
tion,*  'Dfiso^ianiiation,*  *  Detraehyeeroe,*  *  Sncephaloide,' 
'Rlaire.' 

A  Lifeof  Zjiennec  by  Forbes  is  prefixed  to  his  Trana- 
lation  of  the  *  Treit£  de  I'Auscultation  MMiate.' 

LAER,  P.  VAN.  [Baiiboccio.] 

LA  FAYETTE.   [Fatbttb.  La.J 

LA  FONTAINE.   [FowTAiifB.  La.] 

LAGA'NA,  the  name  used  by  De  Blainville  fir  a  group 
of  Eehinodermala,  included  in  Lamarck's  genus  Seutella. 

[ECHINODBRMATA  J 

LAGERSTRCE'MIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natoral 
fiunily  of  Lythmcea,  which  extends  from  the  Malayan  Ar- 
eh^wago  into  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  tdoog  the  fbot  of 
dM  Himalayan  Mountains  to  the  northern  paila  of  India. 
The  genua  was  named  by  Linnsus  in  honour  of  LagwHraem. 
who  was  director  of  the  Swedish  East  In^  Company  and 
mported  many  interesting  plants  from  India  and  China. 
The  species  are  fbw  in  numoer,  but  mo!it  of  them  highly 
ornamental  in  nature.  L.  Reginae  especially  forms  a  small 
tree  and  is  conspicuous  from  its  large  rose-coloured  flowera, 
of  which  the  petals,  standing  ont  on  rathM  long  daws,  more 
fblly  dieplay  the  varied  outfine  of  its  undulated  limb.  L. 
Im^ea  and  parviflora  are  small  and  shrub-like,  and  suited 
to  our  hothouses,  but  all  require  moisture  in  the  season 
af  Sowering. 

LAGNY,  THOMAS  FAOTET  DE,  a  French  matbo- 
■fttician,  was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1660,  and  died  at  Paris,  12th 
April.  1734.  At  an  earlv  period  his  tdentiflc  attainmmts 
lad  to  bis  beinff  appointaa  hydrographer  rml  at  Roehefort. 
Sabaeqiwdtly  he  bacame  rab-direMer  of  ui«  general  bank 
af  Pane,  and  loat  the  prawipd  put  of  his  fortune  hj  the 
fli9iue  of  that  aatabliMinent  His  mathematical  labours 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  directed  to  objects 
af  meiw  curiosity;  as  an  instance  of  which  he  occupied 
hiiulf  with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  computed  the 
mtio  of  the  cireumferenee  to  the  diameter,  as  far  as  120 
decimal  places,  a  degree  of  approximation  which  could 
aever  be  of  any  practical  utility.  He  however  has  called 
isth  tiw  eult^um  ef  Fontenelle,  who,  speaking  of  his 
ttetfise  on  the  *  Cubatnre  of  the  Sphere,'  says,  '  it  is  a  choice 
and  singular  production  which  only  a  great  mathematician 
CDold  have  written.*  His  methods  of  focilitating  the  solu- 
tiQSi  of  indeterminate  problems  are  in^enions,  and  the 
theorema  which  he  added  to  the  arithmehe  of  sines  are  im* 
fOKtent  He  was  rieeted  member    the  RoralAeademr  of 


Paris  in  1896;  associate-geometrician  in  1099;  vetMrnn  paK- 
sioner  in  1 723 ;  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londoa 
in  1718.  The  following  is  a  list  of  bis  published  works:— 
*  New  Method  of  Extracting  and  Approximating  to  tha 
Roots  of  Quadratio  and  Cubic  Equations,*  Paris,  1691-8; 
'  Elements  of  Aiithmatie  and  Algebra,' Paris,  1697;*Cubap 
ture  of  tba  Sphere,*  La  Roebella,  170S ;  *  Binary  Svilam  of 
Arithmetic*  Koehefiirt,  1703 1  '  Anal^  of  the  Nov  Me- 
thods of  Resolving  Problems.'  Paris,  1 733 ;  betides  numer- 
ous memoirs  in  the  Tiansaotions  of  the  Ri^  Academy  from 
the  year  1793  to  the  yoer  1729. 

(Thomson's  Htatorjf  of  the  RoytU  Society ;  DicHonnair* 
BibhogrMjhique  de  Qu^rard ;  Button's  Mttthetnatieal  Die- 
ttonary,  &c.) 

J^'GO  H AGOIO'RE (Laous  Verb4nus.  and,  in Oerman, 
langansee),  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  extends  about  40  miles 
in  length  Avm  nortn  to  Kouth :  its  greatest  breadth,  wbiofa  is 
eight  miles,  is  about  the  middle  of  its  length ;  but  it  is  only 
b^wera  two  and  three  milea  broad  in  most  other  placsa, 
and  stUl  last  at  the  mrdi  and  south  axtremitisa.  Tha 
elevation  af  ita  tniiboa  above  the  sea  ia  673  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  1106  feet.  Its  ncntbam  ludf  aMenda 
Between  the  hnm  ottets  of  the  Pennine  Alpa  en  one  aida 
and  Um  Rbntian  Alps  en  the  other,  reoeiviRg  all  the 
stoeams  that  flew  from  the  sottthem  slope  of  those  moun- 
tains, from  Mount  Rosa  on  the  west  to  Mount  Bemardin 
on  tbe  east.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  touches 
the  level  plain  of  Lombardy.  The'  principal  affiuents  of 
the  Lago  Maggiora  are :— -tbe  Toeola,  or  Tosa,  which  comes 
from  the  Val  d'Ossola ;  the  Mania,  whidli  flows  through 
tbe  valley  of  that  name ;  the  ^cino,  or  Tessin,  coming 
from  tbe  St  Gothard ;  and  the  Tresa,  which  flows  out  of 
tbe  neighbouring  lake  of  the  Lugano.  It  also  receives  an 
outlet  from  the  small  lake  of  Orta,  winch  lies  west  of  tbe 
Lago  Haftgiote.  Tbu  outlet  of  tba  lago  Maggiore  is  formed 
by  the  Ticino,  which  isBuflB  from  its  southern  extremity  at 
the  town  of  Sesto.  The  northeni  extremity  of  the  Lag* 
Maggiore,  whieh  is  failed  at  Uiat  end  tha  LsJie  of  LoeamOk 
extends  into  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tieino.  Through  tha 
remainder  of  ita  length  the  Lago  Maggiore  divides  Austrian 
Lombardy  on  its  eastern  bank  from  the  Sardinian  territory 
which  lies  along  its  western  shore.  The  Tieino  continues 
to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  to  its  junction 
with  the  Po.  The  principal  towns  along  the  banks  of  tbe 
lake  are:— Intra,  Palansa,  and  Arona,  on  tbe  Sardinian 
coast ;  Locarno  and  Magadino,  on  the  Swiss  coast ;  and 
Lsveno  and  Sesto,  on  tbe  Austrian  shore.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fine  country  anmnd  this  lake  see  Amhta,  Coho, 

NOTAKA,  TiClIfO. 

About  the  middle  of  the  length  of  tha  lake,  and  in  its 
broadest  part,  where  it  forms  a  gulf  indenting  tbe  western 
shore,  are  the  Borromaan  Idanu,  *  Isole  Borrom^*  vhieh 
belong  to  the  noble  Milanese  flimily  of  the  same  name. 
They  are  four  in  numbmr,  Isola  Mulra,  Isola  Bella,  Iiola 
dei  Peseatori,  and  tbe  Isotino,  the  smallest  of  all.  The  Isola 
Madre,  whicb  is  the  latest,  is  covered  wiA  laurri,  pine, 
and  cypress  trees,  formmg  a  grove  rising  in  the  mimt  of 
the  water,  and  contrasting  by  ita  perpetual  verdure  with 
the  snows  of  the  netghbonring  Alps.  The  Isola  Bella  is 
richer,  but  its  beau^  is  more  artifleiaL  Numerous  terraces 
rising  in  a  pyramidical  form  are  planted  with  orsnge  and 
lemon  trees,  and  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  vases. 
Tbe  splenchd  jmlace  of  the  owners  is  rich  in  marbles, 
gilding,  and  mimnrs,  and  the  lower  apartments  are  shaped 
like  grottoes  and  embellished  with  statues  and  fountains. 
The  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  vine,  and  the  flg-tre^  tiirite 
luxuriantly  anmnd.  The  wboie  has  an  air  of  enehantmra^ 
but  art  is  too  apparent,  and  the  loven  of  nature  prefor  tba 
more  umple  beauty  of  the  Isola  Madre.  TbiB  Isola  dei 
Peseatori  is  Inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  has  nothing 
remarkable  \  neither  has  the  Isolino. 

The  Lago  Maggiore  abounds  with  flsh.  and  a  considera- 
ble trade  is  carried  on  in  boats  between  the  various  points 
of  its  coast.  A  steam-boat,  H  Verbano,  plies  on  this  lake. 
The  Simplon  road  follows  its  western  bank  from  Feriolo, 
which  is  opposite  the  Borromean  Islands,  to  Arona.  (Amo- 
rettt,  Viaggio  ai  Tre  Laght,  and  the  numerous  Italian  tour- 
ists.) 

LAOOON,  or  LAGTTNE.  Lagoons  are  sheets  of  water 
formed  either  by  tbe  encroachments  of  rivers  or  seas  npon 
the  land,  or  by  tha  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  sea  by 
the  intervention  of  a  bank.  Thus  AMie.are  fiuvkl  tad 
marine  lagoons.  Whan  the  ,1^^^  ^t^^Ogt^at^a 
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course  ii  lower  than  the  iromediate  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  the  river,  in  the  uason  of  the  floods,  either  overHowc 
ito  banks  or  ia  part  breaks  them  dovn,  the  water  inundates 
the  low  land ;  and  if  on  the  suhsidcaice  of  the  flood  the 
water  again  flows  back  into  the  diannel.  the  Ugoon  is 
merely  temporary,  and  is  simply  an  inundation.  This,  ao- 
oording  to  circumstances,  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  country  or 
a  disaster.  Inundations  are  a  benefit  when  they  bring  with 
them  and  deposit  a  rich  v^table  humus,  which,  on  being 
cultivated,  yields  abundant  crops ;  to  auch  deposits  Lower 
Egypt  ou  etf  ila  great  fertility.  Inundations  of  this  kind 
either  diminish  or  increase  annually,  for,  by  rnpeated 
deposits,  the  soil  becomes  raised  ;  and  unless  the  bed  of  the 
river  rise  in  proportion,  the  water  is  eventually  kept  within 
its  channel ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  bed  rise,  the  inun- 
dation gains  every  year  in  extent  of  surface  what  it  loses 
in  depth  of  water.  Should  the  inundation  however,  instead 
of  a  prolific  mud,  l^ng  nothing  but  sand  and  stones,  then, 
as  has  been  frequently  experienced  in  Italy,  the  inundations 
are  a  cnicA  disaster,  for  tney  condemn  ncn  lands  to  eternal 
barrenness  and  sterility.  If  the  configuration  of  the  land 
and  oOmt  circumstances  prevent  the  water  of  the  inundated 
parts  from  flowing  back  on  the  subsidence  of  the  flood, 
Chen  a  p^inanent  lagoon  is  formed,  and  the  land  thus  laid 
nnder  water  can  only  be  recovered  at  a  great  expense,  even 
if  that  be  possible.  These  lagoons  are  generally  fatal  to 
the  ne^fabourhood.  for  the  water  in  them,  being  stagnant, 
gives  rise  to  unwholesome  miasmata,  producing  agues  and 
other  malignant  disorders.  Such  lagoons  are  not  abso- 
lutely confined  to  the  lower  jwrtsof  water-courses,  though  it 
is  in  such  places  that  they  are  most  frecjuently  met  with. 
Fluvial  lagoons  are  sometimes  formed  by  mfiltration ;  a  re- 
markable instauoe  of  which  is  the  marshy  lagoon  of  Ybeza, 
on  the  l^rana,  in  South  America. 

Marine  lagoons  are  much  more  common  than  those 
OQ  the  borders  of  riven.  They  are  formed  sometimes 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  and  sometimes  by  the 
throwing  up  of  a  bar  or  bank,  which  eventually  divides 
off  a  portion  of  the  sea  altogether,  or  leaves  merely  a  small 
opening.  In  Europe  there  are  many  marine  lagoons :  the 
Adriatic,  on  its  north  and  north-western  parts  particularly, 
is  fiill  of  them.  The  Zuyder  Zee  with  the  Sea  of  Haarlem 
is  a  vast  lagoon.  There  are  also  two  very  large  ones  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Frische  Haff  and  the  Curische  Haff, 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  there  is  the  Sivasch  or  Putrid  Sea.  On  the  east  coast 
of  South  America  then  are  lome  very  large  lagoons,  and 
they  abound  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Marine 
lagoons  can  never  be  useful  unless  when  sufiiciently 
large  and  deep  to  admit  of  being  navigated,  in  which  case 
t^y  form  secure  harbours.  When  shallow,  they  give  out 
foBtid  exhalations  like  fluvial  lagoons,  as  is  too  well  known 
in  Venice,  which  is  built  on  the  GO  islands  of  the  lagoon  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf;  though  in  this  case  much  of  the 
evil  arises  undoubtedly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lagoon 
being  the  receptacle  of  all  the  dlth  of  the  city. 

LA'GOMYS.  [LspoRiDiK.] 

LA'GOl'US.  [TBTRAONIDiB.] 

LAGOS  is  a  river  in  that  part  of  Guinea  which  is  called 
the  Slave  Coast  It  rises  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
^Kong  Mountains,  near  3"  N.  lat.,  and  runs  in  a  south-south* 
eastern  direction  until  itapproaches  the  sea,  where  in  the  low 
and  level  country  it  divides  into  two  brandies,  of  which  the 
eastern,  flowing  parallel  to  the  shore  for  about  12  miles,  falls 
into  the  sea  near  4"  1 2,'  N.  lat.  The  western  also  runs  along 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  at  a  few  miles  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  accwding  to  Bowdich  it  traverses  the  low 
country  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Volta  (0°  of  Greenwich), 
with  which  it  unites  its  waters  near  its  mouth.  But  in 
this  long  course  there  are  several  channels,  by  some  of  which 
the  river  always  communicates  with  the  sea,  and  by  others 
only  during  the  rainy  season.  On  one  of  these  channels 
Badagry  is  situated.  The  length  of  the  river,  not  in- 
cluding the  western  branch,  probably  does  not  exceed 
150  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  a  considoable  distance  from 
the  sea. 

LAGCSTOMYS.  or  LAGOSTOMUS.  [Chimchili-io*. 
vol.  vii.,  p,  87.] 

Having  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  figure  from  the  living 
uuiuial  in  the  menagerie  of  uie  Zoological  Society  at  the 
Regent's  Park,  we  here  subjoin  it.  The  skeleton  (from  the 
late  Mr  Bnokes's  figure)  is  given  in  the  articlt  referred 
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Vbckcba,  or  Bbcadko. 

LA'GOTHRIX.  M.  Geoffhiy's  name  for  a  genus  of  South 

American  moukeya,  thus  characterised: — 

4  1  —  1 

Dental  formula:  —  Incisors  ~ ;  Canines        ;  Molars 

6-6 

Facial  angle  about  50" ;  muztle  projecting;  head  round; 
extremities  pnpmlioned  to  the  body ;  anterior  hands  pro- 
vided with  a  thumb ;  tail  strongly  prehensile,  and  having  a 

fart  of  its  extremity  naked  below;  hair  strong  and  curly, 
wo  species  are  recorded,  Lagoihrix  Humboldtii  and  La- 
gothrix  canus. 

The  first  of  these,  or  the  Caparro,  was  found  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland  in  the  hut  of  an  Indian,  who  had  cap- 
tured it  in  an  excursion  to  the  westward.  Size  about  two 
feet  two  inches  without  the  tail.  Head  round  and  very 
large.  Hair  long,  strong,  and  uniform  grey,  the  tips  black. 
Face  naked  and  black ;  mouth  beset  with  long  stiff  bristles. 
Tail  rather  longer  than  the  body,  prehensile,  naked  at  the 
extremity. 

Habit»  gr^arious ;  frequently  seen  raised  on  the  hinder 
extremities. 

Locality^  Rb  Guftviare,  one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of 

the  Orinoco. 

The  other  species  has  shorter  hair,  and  is  of  the  size  of 
the  Sapajoursai  iCebus  CapueimUt  Dram.,  Simia  CapuctRO, 
Linn.}. 

Locality,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Gray  places  the  form  in  his  family  Sarigmtkef  and 
in  the  second  subfamily  of  it.  viz.  AteUna. 

Mr.  Swainsou  arranges  it  in  the  fkmily  Cebida,  between 
Myeetes  and  Ateles. 

LAGOTIS.   [Chinch I LLiD.ai,  vol.  vii.,  p.  83.] 

LAGRANGE.  JOSEPH  LOUIS  DE.  was  born  at  Turin, 
2Sth  January.  1736.  His  parents  were  Joseph  Luis  La- 
grange and  Marie  Tb£rdse  Grass,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
at  Cambiano.  His  flither  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
war  at  Turin,  and  had  once  been  in  affluent  circumstances, 
but  had  ruined  himself  by  injudiciously  entering  into 
hazardous  speculations.  To  this  circumstance,  which  was 
then  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  Lagrange  himself  has  fre- 
quently attributed  a  considerable  share  of  his  subsequent 
fame  and  happiness.  *  Had  1  been  rich,*  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  *  I  should  probably  not  have  beeome  a  natbeim- 
tician.' 

In  the  early  part  of  his  studies  he  manifested  no  parti- 
cular love  either  for  the  pure  mathematics  or  the  physical 
sciences.  His  chief  delight  consisted  in  the  perusal  of  the 
various  X^tm  authors,  and  more  especially  the  works  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  These  however  in  his  second  year  were 
superseded  by  the  synthetical  writings  of  the  antient  geo- 
metricians, and  these  in  their  turn  gave  place  to  the  mure 
powerful  analysis  of  modem  times.  The  perusal  of  a  me- 
moir by  Dr.  Halley  {Phil.  Trant.,  1693) '  On  the  superiority 
of  modern  algebra  in  determining  the  foci  of  object-glasses' 
is  said  by  his  biographers  to  have  convinced  him  of  tJto 
utter  inadequacy  of  gg^metr^  ^i^Qf^^|^tnUD«its 
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of  iaveit^atian,  and  it  it  not  improbable  that  ,  this  aigbt 
im  been  the  oecaiion  of  his  selecting  the  path  which  ha 
thenceforth  pursued  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  so 
great  advantage  to  science. 

Before  he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed 
to  tbe  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  military  eollegeof 
Torin,  where  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils  were  older 
than  himselC  The  year  following  (1 755)  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Euler,  relative  to  tbeisoperimetrical  problems,  and 
ihat  or  the  curve  of  (quickest  descent,  which  had  engrossed 
to  mach  of  the  attention  of  the  principal  mathematicians  of 
the  day,  and  of  Euler  in  particular ;  but,  owing  to  the  want 
rfgenoal  methods,  tbeur  labours  had  proved  but  partially 
niBBWsftiL  Bach  problem  bad  been  resolved  by  methods 
panUar  to  itself  and  the  solutions  rested  upon  artifices 
aBHtisfactorily  indirect  In  this  letter  Lagrange  commu- 
oieites  the  germs  of  his  calculus  of  variations,  to  which  his 
leceDt  analytical  researches  had  led,  and  shows  with  what 
adnntage  and  facility  it  may  be  applied  to  tbe  problems  in 
qoestion.  Euler,  in  his  reply,  expresses  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  correctness  of  its  principles,  and  hails  the  dis- 
covery as  the  harbinger  of  others  of  yet  greater  importance ; 
be  acknowledges  how  much  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples had  promoted  the  success  of  his  own  recent  investiga- 
tions, which  however  hereiVained  from  publishing  until  uie 
remainder  of  tbe  researches  of  lagrange  were  made  known, 
lest  he  shoaM  thereby  deprive  him  of  any  portion  of  the 
gioty  which  was  so  justly  his  due.  and  concludes  by  an- 
DooDcing  tbe  nomination  of  Lagnnge  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin. 

In  1758  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Amdemy  of  Turin  [Acadbht,  vol  i.,  p.  62],  in  which 
be  was  unanimously  chcwen  the  director  of  the  physico- 
mathematical  sciences.  The  following  year  appeared  the 
int  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society,  consisting 
prindpally  of  the  researches  of  Lagrange  on  the  propaga- 
tioD  of  sound,  and  on  the  integration  of  differential  equa- 
tioDS,  and  those  of  finite  differences.  He  here  also  proves, 
on  the  subject  of  vibrating  chords,  that  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion is  independent  of  tbe  figure  of  the  chord,  an  empirical 
'  truth,  the  demonstration  of  which  D'Alembert  believed  to 
beimposaible  (see  thepre&ce  to  D'Alembert's  Opuscules  Ma- 
AbnaHquef^  Paris,  4to.,  1761,  tome  i.)  [D^Alshbebt.] 
Xagtange  and  lyAlembert  were  rivals,  but  not  opponents^ 
Their  cause  was  a  common  one,  which  each  laboured  to 
pnmote  with  indefUigable  zeal.  Tbe  manner  in  which 
tlwr  controversies  were  conducted  shows  that  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  every  personal  feeling  to  their  love  of : 
truth  and  tbe  advantage  of  science.  When  either  attempts 
tbe  refutation  of  bis  rival's  theory,  it  is  frequently  by  means 
of  the  beautiful  theorems  to  which  tbe  researches  of  llie 
tAher  has  already  led.  On  tbe  other  hand,  a  discovery  of 
importance,  by  whichever  party  it  may  happen  to  be  made, 
is  immcMliately  fallowed  by  the  congratulatiuns  of  him  from 
whom  congratulation  is  due.  Thus  D'Alembert,  iu  one  of 
his  letters  to  Lagrange,  says, '  Your  jwoblem  appeared  to  me 
a>  beautiful,  that  I  have  investigated  a  solution  upon  dif- 
feient  principles  ;*  and  upon  another  occasion,  when  the 
Academy  had  proposed  the  'Theory  of  tbeLilmtion  of  the 
Moon'  as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  prizes,  and  the  medal  hid 
been  airarded  (1764)  to  the  memoir  of  Lagrange,  we  find 
IVAlembert  writing  to  him  solely  to  express  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  which  he  had  derived  from  its  perusal,  and 
bis  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  award. 

The  calculus  of  variations,  upon  the  discovery  of  which 
the  fame  of  Lagrange  may  be  permitted  to  rest,  is  eminently 
important  in  many  branches  of  the  mathematics,  as  in  the 
detenniiuition  of  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of  indefi- 
nite integral  formuln.  &o. ;  but  its  utility  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  tbe  higher  bvanehet  of  physical  astronomy.  The 
(pace  allotted  to  this  article  admits  of  our  giving  but  one 
iUustfation  ofits  importance  in  this  respect.  Euwr,  in  his 
'Treatise  of  Isoperimeten,'  printed  at  Lausanne  in  1744, 
had  shown,  that  in  the  case  of  tngectories  described  about  a 
central  force,  the  |ntxiuetof  the  integral  of  the  velocity  and 
&e  element  of  tos  curve  waa  dither  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mom  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  extend  this  principle  to  a 
mtem  of  bodies  acting  one  upon  another,  be  found  that 
%e  highest  analysis  of  whick  ne  could  avail  himself  was 
insufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
This  failure  on  tbe  part  of  Euler  excited  the  emulation  of 
Lagrange,  whose  chief  objects  appear  generally  to  have 
been  the  extension  and  generaliiatum  of  existing  theories. 
I  P  C  No.  833. 


By  a  beautiAil  application  of  his  method  of  variatioiis 
tea  principle  of  dynamica  discovered  by  Hdyghens,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Conservation  qf  vis  viva,  he 
was  led  to  the  following  general  theorem :  *  In  every  system 
of  bodies  acted  upon  by  ftarces  proportional  to  any  function 
of  tbe  distance,  tne  curves  described  by  the  bodies  are  ne- 
cessarily such  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass,  the 
integral  of  the  velocity  and  the  element  of  the  curve,  ii> 
always  either  a  maximum  or  minimum.'  This  theorem,  tht 
proof  of  which  offered  so  much  difficulty  to  Euler.  has  been 
denominated  the  principleqf  least  action,  and  is  frequently 
regarded  as  one  of  tbe  four  great  principles  of  dynamic^ 
altbougb  Lagrange  has  shown  that  it  is  merely  a  corollary 
to  a  stiU  more  general  fbrmula  given  by  him  in  the  second 
section  of  the  second  part  of  his  *  BUcanique  Analytitjue.' 

When  tbe  Academy  of  Berlin  was  threatened  with  the 
departure  of  Euler  for  8u  Petersburg,  Frederick  renewed  his 
importunities  to  D'Alembert  to  8ucc«!d  him.  [D'Alembert.] 
D'Alembert  however,  tcom  various  motives,  being  unwitltng 
to  quit  his  native  country,  suggested  that  the  pro&red  honour 
migbtboconforreduponLagrange.  lagrangewasaccordingty 
appointed  professor  of  the  physic^  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences to  the  Academy,  and  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  enrich  the  memoirs  of  that  Society  with  his  re- 
searches connected  with  physical  astronomy  and  other  sub- 
jects of  importance.  Tbe  insignificant  stipend  (1500  crowns) 
which  was  allotted  to  him,  when  contrasted  with  tbe  muni- 
ficent offers  made  to  D'Alembert,  cannot  &il  to  strike  every 
rea^  with  surprise^  Lagran||e  quitted  Berlin  after  the 
,  death  of  Frederic,  not  being  satisfied  with  tbe  treatment  he 
then  received.  He  had  previously  been  invited  by  the 
ministers  of  Ix>uis  XVI.  to  settle  in  Paris. 

In  1772  M.  Lagrange  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  in  1787,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
French  capital,  be  received  the  honorary  title  of  veteran  pen- 
sioner. Apartments  were  allotted  to  him  in  tbe  Louvre, 
and  here,  surrounded  by  the  principal  mathematicians  of 
the  day,  he  continued  to  live  happily  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  After  this  be  began  to  be  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholy,  which  so  far  increased  upon  bim  that  be  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  bis  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences  was 
extinguished,  aiid  that  his  love  of  physical  research  had 
disappeaifd.  He  was  sueceuively  appointed  professor  of 
matbematies  to  the  normal  and  polytechnic  schools,  member 
of  thelnstitut,  of  the  board  of  longitude,  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  count  of  the  empire.  He  died  at 
Paris,  tbe  10th  April,  1613,  in  bis  78th  year.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  Pantheon,  and  his  funeral  oration 
was  spoken  by  his  illustrious  friends  Laplace  and  Lac^pSde. 

'  Among  those  who  have  most  effectually  extended  tbe 
limits  of  our  knowledge,'  said  Laplace,  iu  his  funeral  ora- 
tion, *  Newton  and  Lagrange  appear  to  have  possessed  in 
tbe  highest  degree  the  happy  art  uf  detecting  general  prin- 
ciples, which  constitutes  the  true  genius  of  science.  This 
art,  joined  to  a  rare  elegance  in  the  exposition  of  the  most 
abstract  theories,  characterized  I^range.*  His  work  on 
Mechanics,  resting  upon  the  method  of  variations  of 
which  lie  was  tbe  inventor,  flom  wholly  from  a  single 
formula,  and  Arom  a  principle  known  before  bis  time, 
but  of  which  do  one  but  himself  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate tbe  importance.  'Among  the  successors  of  Galileo 
and  Newton,*  says  Professor  Hamilton,  speaking  of  the 
theoretical  development  of  the  laws  of  motion, '  Lagrange 
has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  analyst  to  give 
extent  and  harmony  to  such  deductive  researches,  by  showing 
that  the  most  varied  consequences  respecting  the  motions 
of  systems  of  bodies  may  be  derived  from  one  radical 
formula ;  the  beauty  of  the  method  so  suiting  the  dignity  of 
tbe  results  as  to  make  of  his  great  work  a  kind  of  scientific 
poem.' 

We  conclude  this  imperliKt  sketch  tbe  lifb  and  writings 
of  Lagrange  with  a  list  of  his  published  works,  which  we 
believe  to  to  complete: — 

Letter  dated  33rd  June,  1 754,  addressed  to  Jules  Charles 
Fagnano,  containing  a  series  for  the  differentials  and  inte- 
grals of  any  order  whatever,  and  corresponding  to  the  Bi- 
nomial Theorem  of  Newton,  Turin.  1754;  'Analytical 
Mechanics.'  1st  edit.  1788,  2nd  editi  1811—1815  ;tbe  second 
volume  of  the  lust  edition  is  edited  by  MM.  Do  Prony, 
Gamier,  and  Binet).  '  Theory  of  Analytical  Functions,'  Isi 
edit  1797. 2nd  edit.  1813 ;  '  Resolution  of  Numerical  Equa- 
tions,' Ist  edit.  1798.  2nd  edit.  1808.  3  d  ediL  (edited  by 
Poinsot)  1826 ;  *  Lessons  on  the  Calculus  of  Functions*  1st 
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4it  1801»  3nd  adit  1804.  3rd  edit.  1SD6  (pnnted  in  tha 
Journal  of  the  Polytechnic  School,'  tome  5). 

Mmoin  in  tht  Ihnuaetiont  qf  tha  Acadamp  <tf  TWtn. 

1759.  Tome  1.  Method  of  Maxima  and  Minima;  Inte- 
gration of  Differential  Bquatkms  and  Equations  of  Finite 
Differences ;  On  the  Propagation  of  Sound- 

1762.  Tome  2.  Supplement  to  the  Researches  on  the 
Propagation  of  Sound,  contained  in  vol.  '. ,  A  new  method 
of  determining  the  Maxima  and  Minima  of  Indefinite  In- 
t^ral  Formuln ;  application  of  that  method  to  Dyuamics ; 
New  Researches  on  ihe .Propagation  of  Sound. 

1765.  Tome  3.  Application  of  the  Integral  Calculus  to 
Dynamics,  Hydrodynamics  and  phjrsieal  Astronomy. 

Tome  4.  Integration  of  Differential  Equations ;  Method 
(^Variations;  On  the  Motion  of  a  Body  acted  upon  hy  two 
Central  Forces- 

Tome  3.  On  the  PereuBsion  of  Eluida;  New  Theory  of 
the  Integral  Calculus. 

Mtmoira  in  the  Trantactkm  of  tha  Aeadamy  t^f  Berlin. 
176S.   Tome  21.   On  Tautoohronoui  Curves. 
176S.   Tome  22.   On  the  Transit  of  Venus,  June  3,  1769. 

1767.  Tome  23.  On  the  Solution  of  Indeterminate  Pro- 
blems of  the  second  degree,  and  on  Numerical  Equations. 

1 768.  Tome  24.  Additions  to  the  Memoir  on  the  Re- 
solution of  Numerical  Equations ;  New  Method  of  resolv- 
Ide  Indeterminate  Equations ;  New  Method  of  Resolving 
A%ebraic  Equations  hy  means  of  Series. 

1769.  Tome  22.  On  the  Force  of  Springs,  on  the  Pro- 
blem of  Kepler,  and  on  Elimination. 

Memoirs  in  the  Tranaaetioaa     the  BerUm  Academtf  (iwu 
aariaah 

1 770.  On  Tautoi^ronous  Curve* ;  Algebraic  Equations, 
and  Arithmetic. 

1771.  On  Prime  Numbers  and  Algebraic  Squauons. 

1772.  On  Differentiatioa  and  Int^ftation;  on  Imagi- 
nary Roots;  Astronomical  Ref^ion;  Integration  of 
Bquations  of  Partial  Differenoes. 

1773.  On  the  Rotatory  Motion  of  a  Body;  on  the  At- 
traction of  Elliptic  Spheroids;  on  Triangular  Pyramids 
and  Arithmetic. 

1774.  On  the  Particular  Integrals  of  Differential  Equa- 
tions; on  the  Motion  of  the  Nodes  of  the  Planets'  Oibtts. 

1779.  On  Finite  Differences ;  the  Attraction  of  Elliptic 
Spheroids ;  and  Arithmetto. 

1776.  On  the  Change  in  the  Mein  Motions  of  the 
Planets ;  Continued  Fractions ;  and  Spherical  Astronomy. 

1777.  Diophantine  Analysis  ;  On  Escapements;  Deter- 
mination of  the  Imaginary  Roots  of  Algebraic  Equations ; 
on  the  Motion  of  a  system  of  Bodies  which  mutually 
atbaot  each  other  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

1778.  Determination  the  Orbita  of  Comets  from  three 
observations;  Theory ofTelescopes. 

1779  On  !hrticular  Integrals;  CoDStmction  of  Geo- 
graphical Maps. 

1780.  Libration  of  the  Moon,aDd  on  other  problems  de< 
pending  upon  the  Non-S]^ericity  of  that  Planet 

1781.  Theory  of  tiie  Motion  of  Fluids ;  Principles  and 
general  formulBB  for  det^mining  the  secular  variations  of 

■  the  Planets'  Orbits;  Report  of  M.  Lagrango  on  a  method 
proposed  for  finding  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle. 

1782.  Continuation  of  the  preceding  Memoir  on  Secular 
Variations;  Report  of  Lagrange  on  a  method  proposed 
for  determining  whether  the  Earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles. 

1 783.  On  ue  periodical  variations  in  the  ^anetary  Mo- 
tiwa;  Secular  Variations  in  the  Mean  Motions  of  the 
Planets;  Corrections  of  the  common  me^ods  of  Approx- 
imation for  int^;rating  the  Equations  of  the  Planets' 
Motions ;  a  particular  method  td  Approximation  and  Inter- 

elation;  a  new  property  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  Third 
emoir  on  the  determination  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets. 
1784. .  Theory  of  the  periodical  variations  in  the  Planets' 
Motions,  independent  of  the  Inclinations  and  Excentrici- 
ties,  for  each  of  the  six  principal  planets. 

1785.  Partial  Differential  Equations. 

1 786.  Geometrical  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the  Aphelia, 
to  serve  as  an  addition  to  Newton's  Principia ;  Correction 
of  those  parts  of  Newton's  Principia  relative  to  the  Propa- 
gation of  Sound  and  the  Motion  of  Waves. 

1 792-3.  Solution  of  a  problem  in  Life  Annuities ;  Deter- 
mination of  the  general  term  oi  a  recurring  series  whose 
ganenting  equatun  eontains  equal  roota;  on  Elliptic 


Spberoidi;  ob  Interpidaliim;  ob  tha  Saaukr  BqnatioB  c»r 
the  Moon ;  Addition  to  a  Memoir  fc^  H.  Dunl-w-Roi  on 
the  Secular  and  Periodical  VariatiMu  of  Hataohd,  printed 

in  the  Memoirs  of  the  year  1787. 
1803.   On  a  General  Law  of  Optics. 

Memotre  in  the  Transactiona  qf  the  Academy  t^f  Acrif. 

1764.  On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon  (this  is  the  memov 
for  which  the  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  I«gnuige  by  tha 
Academy,  and  in  which  he  first  MBployi  the  pnooiple  of 
Virtual  Velocities). 

1766.   On  the  Inequalities  of  Jupiter's  SatellitaL 

1772.  On  the  formation  of  TaUes  of  the  Plaaeta;  on 
the  Problem  of  Three  Bodiea. 

1774.  On  the  Motion  of  tha  Nodes  and  tha  IncUnatuns 
of  the  OrhiU  of  Planets. 

ffewMHi  Btrongara, 

Tome  7.  On  the  Secular  Equation  of  tiie  Uoon.  (ftiie 
Memoir  fbr  the  year  1774.) 

Tome  10.  On  the  Fbrturbationitf  aCoBiet  whieh  paasea 
near  to  a  Planet. 

Kmi^ImHMa*  Mamoira^tha  PIni  Claea. 

180B-9.  On  the  Variation  of  the  Elements  of  a  Planet, 
and  more  particularly  the  Variatbn  of  the  Major  Axis  of 
t^ir  Orbits ;  Theory  ta  tha  Variation  of  Arbitrary  Constants 
in  all  Mechanical  ftohlems  (2  Memoin). 

Jommalqftha  Btljfteekme  SekoaL 

Tome  3.  On  the  principle  of  Virtual  Veleeitiss;  Saaay 
on  the  Traniformation  of  Fractions;  Theory  of  Analytical 
Functions;  Analysisitf  Spherical  Triangles.* 

Tome  5.  On  the  Calculus  of  ADalylieal  PnaetioBa. 

Tcane  7.   Supolement  to  the  same. 

Tome  8.   On  the  Attractim  of  Spheroids. 

Gmnaiaaaneea  tka  Anu. 
1814.  On  the  Origin  of  Comets. 
1817.   On  the  Cali  ulation  of  Eclipses. 
1819.   Remarks  on  the  Method  of  Prqiection  in  the 

Calculation  of  Eclipses. 

1821.  Method  of  determining  the  Orbit  of  a  Comet 
trora  Observation. 

M.  Carnot,  while  minister  of  the  Interior,  recommended 
to  his  govenuuent  the  purchasing  of  the  manuscripts  erf 
Lagrange,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  mathematical  and 
physical  class  of  the  Institute  nominated  a  commission  to 
select  such  as  were  in  a  state  fur  publication  ;  the  rest  are 
arranged  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

(Elogede  M.Velambre  ;  Mirnoiret  de  VInttituU  IS12  ; 
Lagrange,  Mccanique  AncUytique,  1615  ;  Lagrange,  TTteorie 
des  Fbnctions  Anaiytique,  1813;  Miscellattaa  Taurineraiat 
1759-61;  OpusctUet  Maihimatiqaes  de  M.  tCAlembari, 
1761-9 ;  Notice  of  the  Life  qf  Lagrange,  by  Maurice ;  Biag, 
Umveraalla ;  FrofesMHr  Hamilton's  JUsinow*  on  a  Genarmm 
Method  in  Dynamea,  in  J'hH  TVofu,  1834;  DisHoanauT 
Bibliographique  de  Qufrard,  1829,  See.) 

LAGRIID^E  iLagriariee,  LatreiUe),  a  fiimily  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  section  Heteromera,  the  characters  o/ 
which  are — Elytra  soft ;  head  and  thorax  coosider^ly  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra,  the  latter  almost  cylindrical,  ovnte 
or  quadrate  and  truncated ;  anteunn  inserted  near  an 
emargination  of  the  eyes,  either  filiform  or  insensibly  larBer 
towards  the  apex,  the  terminal  joint  being  longer  than  Uw 
preceding,  especially  in  the  males:  palpi  thickened  at  ihe 
tip ;  terminal  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  form  of  a 
reversed  triangle ;  femora  oral  and  clavate ;  tibia  long  and 
slender;  those  of  the  anterior  le^  often  enrved;  penulti- 
mate joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed  and  the  claws  nmw.  The 
genus  Lagria,  Fab.*  contains  thne  qiecies  in  which  the  an- 
tenna are  gradually  thio^ned  towards  the  apex,  and  have 
the  last  joint  ovate :  the  fore  part  of  tha  head  is  hut  little 
produced,  but  behind  is  prolonged  and  slightly  rounded ; 
the  thorax  is  almost  oylinorical  or  square. 

One  species  of  this  genus  exuts  in  Siigland;  the 
Lagria  hirta,  an  insect  not  unfirequantly  found  in  hedgea 
and  woods,  and  apparently  most  abundant  on  tha  white- 
thorn. It  is  about  4-l2ths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a  narrow  head  and  thorax.;  1hiwt„  as  well  aa  the 
body  beneath,  the  anteunak  and  the  tagik  ana  black;  the 
elytra  are  dirty  yellow,  soft,  and  pahaaoant  The  body  of 
the  males  is  rather  narrower  than  that  of  tha  ftr'iliTi.  ant 
the  antenna  are  longer. 

The  genus  SUxtvra  i^^^^mfmm^m^mV'^ 
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ludly,  and  nnsifti  of  ipeoiM  vbloh  htre  the  body  more 
doDgiUed  than  those  of  l^rta  |ioper:  the  antenitn  sre 
flUftvUt  and  oonsut  of  almost  cylindrieal  Joints  the  last  of 
wbidi  is  very  long  and  pointed :  the  head  is  cons^erablr  pro- 
duced  in  fhxit  of  the  eyos,  and  is  abnipUjr  narrowed  behind ; 
tht  thonz  » longer  tlun  broad,  somairhat  ovate,  but  tmn- 
«tii  balbM  and  Mhiad;  thad^rtnueMut^taimiiiated. 


IVUMadMHtHlteBitanlitel  LIteailMiaat  «, Hm of  «in 
BlBiddtop^gThvi  4ifhaUMartkBMMsilarfifrariits. 

LA  HARF3.  [HAKn,  iiA.] 

LAHIRE.  PHIUPPR  DB.  waabom  at  Paris,  March  18, 
IMO.  in  vhich  city  be  also  died,  3lst  of  April,  1719.  tJp 
to  the  age  of  tirent7*fbur  years  he  foltoved  the  profession 
of  his  &ther,  who  bad  acquired  eontlderahte  reputation  as 

rfessor  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
1660  he  Tisited  fialy,  partly  for  the  improrement  of  his 
health,  and  partly  witli  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his  pro- 
fessional education.  While  at  Venice  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  ffeometr}-,  and  more  particuiuny  to  the  conic 
■eetions  of  Apollonius ;  and  a  few  years  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  published  several  treatises  upon  those  subjects, 
vhleh  fully  establishod  his  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
ftmnd  geometrician.  In  1679,  Colbert  having  sugftested 
the  construction  of  a  general  map  of  France,  ricard  and 
De  Lahire  were  nominated  by  the  king  to  conduct  certain 
nrreys  along  the  coast  of  Oascom^.  and  in  1688  Do 
I^hire;  in  comnnetion  with  I>ominle  Cassini,  was  instructed 
to  proceed  witn  the  measurement  of  the  meridian,  which 
ind  been  commenced  in  1649  by  Ptcard.  [Picarc.]  The 
death  of  U.  Colbert  having  put  a  stop  to  this  important  un- 
dertakinic,  he  was  next  employed  in  determining  the  dif- 
ference of  level  of  the  river  Eure  and  the  reservoir  of  Ver- 
sailles, preparatory  to  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  for 
the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  he  effected  to  the  satisfhc- 
tioB  of  the  king  ana  of  Louvois,  the  then  minister.  The 
other  public  works  in  which  M.  de  Lahire  was  successively 
engaged  were  numerous  and  important,  but  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  notice  them  more  particularly.  He  was 
twice  mwried,  and  *  each  of  his  marriages,'  says  H.  Fonte- 
aelle,  *  ftiraished  an  Academician.' 

Althoaeh  he  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  altogether  on- 
acquainted  with  the  itifinitesimal  calculus,  the  whole  of 
tbe  subjects  upon  which  he  has  written  are  treated  synthe- 
tically. In  his  manners  he  was  more  reserved  than  the 
|eneratity  of  his  oountryraen,  but  the  uprightness  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  conduct  were  mo8texefflplar7.  A  pure 
piety,  free  from  superstition  and  singularity,  chaneterized 
tbe  whole  of  his  life. 

For  fbrther  information  the  reader  may  advantageously 
consult  the  '  Mfimoires  de  Nicfiron,*  tom.  v.  and  x.  ■  *  I'His- 
toire  du  College  Royal,'  by  Gc^et;  and  the  'Eloge  de 
Lahire,*  hy  Fontenelle  ('(Buvres  Diverses,'  fol.  1729),  ftom 
vhich  this  notice  is  chiefly  drawn.  His  published  works 
tie—'  IVeatisQ  on  Conical  and  Cylindrical  Sections,'  ^ris, 
1673;  4to.  1  *  Da  Cyelolde  Opusculun.*  1676 ;  <  Conic  Sec- 
tioQs  and  Geometrical  Loci,*  1 679 ;  *  Onomotilca,  or  the  Art 
ofmaking  Sun-dials,'  1682 ;  'Conic  Sections.*  1685,  fbl. ;  'Ta- 
bnltt  AstonomiesB,'  1 702. 4to. ; '  IVeatise  on  Surveyina;,'  1 689 ; 
'Mechanics,'  1675;  'Description  of  the  Globes  in  the  Pavi- 
lion of  the  Chiteau  de  Marli,*  1 7o4 ;  besides  numerous  mc- 
moin  in  the  pnblie  journals  of  the  day,  and  more  particn- 
Itrly  in  the  'ransactioni  of  th9  Aoadwuy  of  Soienees,'  ftom 
to  1718. 
LAHN,  river.  (RHilre.] 

LAHWB,  a  province  iil  the  tiottbem  part  of  Bittdu- 


fltan,  Iving  between  SO*  and  94*  N.  lat.,  and  betwimi  71 

and  78"  B.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Castimere, 
on  the  east  Irr  tbe  mountains  of  Northern  Hindustan,  on 
the  south  by  Delhi,  M oultan.  and  Ajmeer,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Indus;  it  contains  nearly  70,000  squaro  miles  of 
surfiice,  its  mean  length  and  breadth  being  respectively 
about  340  and  200  miMs.  This  terntorj  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  Ruiyeet  Singh,  the  most  povetftd  of  all  the  native 

Sinces  of  India,  and  wbo  is  completely  independent  of  the 
ngliah  goreminent  His  kingdom  b  divided  geographt- 
oaliy  into  two  neariy  etiual  puis,  vis.  l.  Tha  Punjaub,  a 
level  country  which  derires  fU  name  from  its  lying  waong 
the  Ave  branches  of  the  Indns,  and,  S.  tfaeKiihntan,orHifi 
Country.  Ihe  most  productive  part  of  the  country  is  the 
Punjaub,  eapeeiidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivars. 
The  portioned  this  country  that  Iwa  to  the  east  is  under  the 
best  cultivation ;  to  the  west  much  of  the  land  is  devoted  to 
pasturing  large  herds  of  oxen  and  buffaloes,  besides  some 
droves  of  horses,  which  are  of  a  pretty  good  description. 
Tbe  products  of  cultivation  in  the  Punjaub  are  chiefly 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  and  tobacco^ 
but  there  b  seldom  much  of  these  articles  left  for  expor- 
tation after  satis^ing  the  vrants  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
exports  as  are  made  go  for  the  most  part  to  countries  west 
of  the  Indus  and  to  Cashmere.  Tlie  temperature  of  tbe 
Kobistan  country  is  hot  in  summer,  hut  in  winter  it  is  at 
least  as  cool  as  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  pine  and  the  willow  are  common.  The  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  the  soil  is  strong,  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  some  smaller  kinds  of  grain.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  valleys, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent,  as  that  grain  does  not  enter 
mueb  into  consumption  in  Lahore.  In  tbe  level  country 
there  are  many  targe  and  populous  villages ;  some  towns, 
which  have  been  of  larger  dimensions,  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, fost  falling  into  ruin.  The  number  of  souls  under 
the  dominion  of  toe  Rajah  of  Lahore  is  said  to  be  .3.500,000. 
In  some  of  the  districts  near  the  Indus  manufactures  of 
silk  goods  are  extensively  carried  on.  The  manufactured 
plain  and  striped  silks  are  considered  to  surpass  in  beauty 
those  of  every  other  country,  and  large  quantities  of  them 
are  every  year  exported  to  Caubul  and  Candahar.  Of  three 
caravans  which  leave  theprovince  annually  for  those  ooun* 
tries,  the  flist  is  said,  by  Captain  Burnes,  to  be  composed  of 
29,000  camels.  WUte  eotton  goods,  and  occasionally  in- 
digo, sugar,  and  rice,  are  exported  to  the  countries  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  to  Cashmore,  in  return  for  which,  shawls, 
various  kinds  of  cloths,  and  fruits  are  imported.  Horses 
and  camels,  with  some  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton -rloths,  are 
exported  to  the  south,  and  in  return  the  merchants  bring 
back  metals,  spices,  and  various  European  manu&ctnred 
goods.  The  traffic  would  doubtless  he  much  greater  than 
it  is  but  for  the  many  duties  exacted  by  the  petty  rulers  of 
districts  through  which  the  goods  are  carried. 

Until  the  early  Tears  of  the  present  century,  when  the 
growing  power  of  the  present  Rtyah  began  to  be  extensively 
acknowledged  amoiiK  them,  the  province  of  Lahore  was 
distracted  by  the  mceasut  Atids  of  numerous  pettv 
ehieft,  among  whom  the  country  was  dirided,  and  which 
armed  against  eadi  other  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages.  These  ftuds  have  hapi^y  ceased,  and 
tbe  whole  of  the  chieft  now  make  common  cause  under 
one  leader,  who  maintains  an  army  of  80,000  men,  of 
whom  50,000  are  cavalry  disciplined  according  to  the  Eu- 
ropean system.  RuT^jeet  Singn  can  also  bring  into  tbe 
fleld  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  tbe  whole  of  his  force  is 
maintained  upon  such  a  footing  of  efBciency,  that  the  friend- 
ship of  this  prince,  whose  territory  forms  a  barrier  against 
approaches  mm  tbe  north  and  west,  cannot  but  have  a 
powerflil  influence  in  securing  the  quiet  of  the  Anglo-In- 
dian Empire.  On  the  SAth  of  April,  1809,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  nrance  and  Russia,  a  tzeaty  was  con- 
cluded with  this  prince  eontaining  little  in  addition  to  gene- 
ral declarations  of  amity  on  both  sides,  and  upon  this  foot- 
ing he  baa  since  continued  with  the  English.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1831,  a  meeting  took  place  between  Ruiyeet 
Singh  and  the  Governor-general,  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
on  which  occasion  considerable  pomp  and  splendour  were 
displayed  on  both  sides. 

LAHORE,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Rajah  Ruiqeet  Singh,  is  utuated 
in  31'  36'  N.  tat.  and  74*  3'  £.  hmg.,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Ravee  ri^er.  Lahore  is  a  place  of  nigh  anttqni^,  and  was 
the  resideDce  of  the  flist  Mohaigmedan^cepquMutB ^.Hin* 
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dustan,  befcfffl  tbey  sueoeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Humaioon,  the  fother 
of  Akbar,  made  it  his  place  of  residence  during  a  great  part 
3f  his  r&gat  and  by  him  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. The  city  and  suburbs  are  said  to  nave  then  extended 
three  leagues  in  length.  Therenot,  who  was  there  in  1665, 
BETS,  that  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  subftrbs,  was  then  a 
Ingue  in  ettent.  Many  of  the  buildings  have  since  gone 
to  ruin,  but  the  ci^  is  even  now  of  oonsiderable  size.  The 
inhabitants  not  being  in  general  wealthy,  their  dwellings 
are  usually  mean  in  tbeir  appearance ;  viexe  are  however 
some  remarkable  buildings.  The  mausoleum  of  Jehangire 
is  magnificent,  and  in  very  good  preservation.  The  tomb 
is  a  square  building  66  paces  on  each  side,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  each  side  of  which  is  1800  feet  On 
the  south  side  of  the  city  in  the  open  plain  is  another  tomh, 
that  of  Noor  Jehan  Begum,  which  is  very  handsome  and 
36  paces  square.  These,  and  the  numerous  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  mosques,  give  the  city  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance at  distance,  but  which  is  not  confirmed  by  nearw 
inspection.  Lahore  is  not  a  place  of  much  strength.  About 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  broad 
ditch,  having  ramparts  and  bastions  at  intervals.  The  city 
is  distant  380  miles  from  Delhi,  517  from  Agra,  619  from 
Lucknow,  1070  from  Bombay,  and  13A6  from  Calcutta,  ^1 
tniYetling  distances. 

LAIBACH,  or  LAYBACH.  [Illybia.1 

L'AIGLE.  [Ornb.] 

LAINEZ.  [JhsuitsJ 

LAIRESSE,  GERARD,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
at  Li£ge  in  1640.  He  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art 
from  his  father ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
also  studied  under  Bartolet,  from  whom  he  probably  derived 
the  taste  for  the  antique  which  appears  in  his  works.  He 
first  followed  lita  profession  at  Utrecht,  where  he  met  with 
tittle  encouragement,  but  having  been  adviaed  to  send  one 
of  bis  pictures  to  the  iamous  picture-dealer  Vylenburg,  al 
AmstercUim,  be  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  prevailed  on 
Lairesse  to  remove  to  Amitenkm,  which  proved  the  means 
of  raising  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  (brtune  end 
reputation. 

Having  a  lively  imagination,  great  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  great  industry,  the  number  of  paintings  which  he  exe- 
cuted was  very  great  They  are,  it  is  true,  of  very  unequal 
Jegrees  of  merit  but  all  bear  the  marks  of  genius :  his 
expression  is  generally  good,  his  colouring  true  and  glowing, 
and  his  touch  light  and  firm ;  his  draperies  too  are  well  cast 
broad,  simple,  and  in  natural  folds.  When  he  introduces 
architecture  into  his  backgrounds,  it  seems  to  have  been 
designed  after  Greek  or  Roman  models.  He  had  the  mis- 
fbrtune  to  become  blind  several  years  before  his  death ; 
but  in  this  state  he  was  surrounded  by  artists  and  lovors  of 
pointing,  to  whom  he  was  fond  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion. The  celebrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  painting 
which  goes  by  his  name,  was  not  actually  written  by  him, 
but  compiled  from  his  observations  during- his  blindness, 
and  published  by  a  society  of  artists  after  his  death,  which 
happened.in  the  year  1711,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  a^e. 

'It  wouldbe unjust' says Fuseli.  'not  to  mention  lairesse 
as  an  etcher,  an  art  in  which  he  had  few  rivals,  whether  we 
c(Hisider  the  decision,  deamesB,  strength,  or  fiwili^  of  his 
tooL* 

LAITY,  persons  not  clergy ;  that  is,  the  whole  population 
except  those  who  are  in  holy  ordera.  All  the  lexicographers, 
we  believe,  agree  in  deriving  it  from  the  Greek  word  laos 
{\a6c},  the  people.  A  Layman  is  one  of  the  Ijdty.  The 
terms  are  not  used  except  when  the  mind  is  directed  to  the 
distinction  of  the  two  cuiases. 

LAKE,  GERARD,  flrat  Viscount  Lake,  the  second  son 
of  an  antient  family,  was  bom  July  27,  1744.  Having  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  early  age  of  1 4,  and  made  his  first 
campaigns  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  served  afterwards 
in  the  American  War,  in  Holland  with  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1793,  and  having  attained  with  credit  to  the  rank  of 
general,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Ireland 
during  the  Rebellion  of  1797-8. 

In  1800  he  was  sent'  as  commander-in-chief  to  India, 
during  the  Marquis  Wdlesley's  government  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  wiUi  Scindiah,  in  1803  [Harrattas], 
General  WeUesley  bung  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
afilurs  in  die  Deocan,  uke  himself  took  the  field  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan.  August  28,  he  croasad  dia  north- 
western frontier  of  Oude,  into  the  Mt^l  territwy,  and  after 


taking  by  storm  the  strong  ft>rt  of  Alighur,  arrived  within 
six  miles  of  Delhi,  September  11.  The  Hafarattas,  in 
superior  foroe,  offered  battle  in  defence  of  the  city,  and 
Idke  led  his  troops  at  once  to  the  attack.  The  enemy's 
position  was  strong;  and  a  repulse  seemed  likely  to  ensue, 
when  Lake,  by  a  well  conducted  feint  at  retreat  lured 
the  Mabrattas  from  their  entrenchnienls,  and  then  renmk- 
ing  the  offeiwive,  won  the  day  by  ^e  brilliant  and  daciitve 
chai^  He  entered  Delhi  the  nat  day :  and  the  Mogul 
-imperor.  Shah  Allum,  die  nominal  sorerei^  d  Inaia, 
old  and  blind,  wbo  had  been  but  a  puppet  m  the  hands 
of  the  Mabrattas,  gladly  passed  into  the  more  decent  and 
secure  guardianfdiip  of  the  British  government  Lake 
next  marched  upon  Agra,  which  was  taken  after  a  stout 
resistance.  A  fresh  descent  of  the  Mabrattas  recalled 
him  towards  Delhi;  and  on' the  Ist  November  be  .won 
another  well-fought  but  decisive  battle  near  the  villa^  of 
Laswaree.  B^  this  series  of  successes  the  whole  of  Scin- 
diah's  possessions  nortb  of  the  Chumbul  Rivu*  fell  into 
his  hands :  and  in  reward  General  Idke  was  raised  to  the 
peer^ie,  Septembw  1,  1804,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lake  of 
Delhi  and  IjuTOree,  and  Aston-C^inton,  in  Bucks. 

In  1804-5,  Lord  Lake  again  took  the  field  in  the  same 
part  of  India,  against  Holkar.  In  these  eampawns  he  was 
less  uniformly  and  brilliaady  suoeesdul :  still  be  had 
reduced  Holk8r*8  power  to  a  Tow  state  when  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  Ckirnwallis  as  governor-general  substituted  a 
p«icefhl  policy  for  that  system  of  conquest  which  Lord 
Wellesley  had  so  energetically  pursued.  Lord  lAke  re- 
turned to  England  in  September,  1807,  and  was  imme- 
diately created  a  viscount  October  31.  He  died  Feb.  20; 
1808.   (CoUins's  Peerage ;  Hist.  Brit.  ImUa.) 

LAKES  are  in  the  land  what  islands  are  in  the  sea;  they 
are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  as  islands  are  by 
water.  They  are  sheets  of  water  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  differ  l^m  lagoons  in  tbeir  origin,  and  from  tanks 
and  leserroirs  by  their  being  naturally  formed,  whereas 
the  latter  are  the  worki  of  man.  From  ponds  and  pools  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  them,  it  being  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  a  large  pond  and  a  small  IbIm. 
The  feature  by  which  perhaps  they  would  be  best  dts- 
tinguisbed  is  this,  that  a  lake  is  fed  by  streams  either  flow- 
ing at  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  subterraneous,  while  a  pon^ 
though  large,  is  only  the  accumulation  of  rain-water  in  some 
hollow.  Ilius  ponds  are  usually  dried  up  in  hot  weadier, 
while  true  lakes  are  only  temporarily  diminished  by  heat. 

Lakes  have  sometimes  been  divided  into  fresh-water  lakes 
and  salt-water  lakes ;  though  here  again  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two,  as  from  the  fteshest  to  the 
most  salt  the  degrees  of  saltness  are  very  various. 

The  principal  diffbreuce  in  lakes  is  this :  some  have  no 
apparmt  affluents  nor  outlet,  others  have  affluents  without 
any  visible  oudet,  some  have  an  outlet  without  any  viaSda 
aftiuents,  and  others  again  have  both  affluents  and  an  oudet 

Lakes  without  apparent  affluents  or  outlets  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  yet  they  are,  relativel]^  speaking,  more 
permanent  than  larger  lalua,  because,  being  fed  chiefly  by 
subterraneous  springs,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  filled  by 
those  deposits  of  earu  and  sand  which  are  the  main  caiue 
of  the  rapid  dessication  of  such  lakes  as  receive  the  troubled 
waters  of  torrents  and  rivers.  If  we  follow  the  usual  custom 
and  call  all  natural  sheets  of  water  lakes,  then  there  are 
many  lakes  without  affluents  or  outlet  Thus  they  are  verv 
numerous  to  the  northward  of  the  Caspian  and  in  the  plains 
which  extend  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Irti^ 
as  also  in  the  great  Steppe  of  Baraba  betweau  th«  Irtish 
and  the  Ob.  But  in  trutn  the  greater  part  of  tlune  are 
more  properly  ponds,  formed  of  the  aceumnhtted  waters 
from  rain  and  melted  snow.  The  largest  of  them  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumfteence  and  six  or 
seven  feet  deep ;  indeed  many  of  them  are  quite  dried  up 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  Some  are  salt  and  yield  con- 
siderable profit  Their  saltness  is  not  easily  accounted  for; 
the  more  particulariy  as  among  and  close  to  those  ths^  are 
salt  there  are  many  whose  waters  are  quite  fr^h.  The 
opinions  of  naturalists  on  the  subject  of  salt  lakes  are  very 
various,  and  no  satis&ctory  theory  has  perhaps  yet  been 
offered.  Small  lakes  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  neither  affluents  nor 
outlet,  sometimes  occur  in  hbllowa  Tesembling  the  oraten 
of  extinct  vdcanoes.  We  say  reiemblin|r,  bacauie  althwo^ 
Dolomieu,  SpaUannuii,  and  othenrgnamtain  the  aSalbeom 
of  kke.  in  such  ent^.^^^^iyigfQ^^^pmar 
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lojrgood  reasooB,  absolutely  denies  tbe  possibility  of  lakes 
oditioK  in  the  enters  of  extinct  valoenoes.  The  celebrated 
Like  of  ATCnu  is.  aceivding  to  Feifaer  and  Breisiek,  dtuated 
ii  u  aatient  enter. 

Of  lakea  wbicb  leeeiTe  afflnents  without  having  any 
ToiUe  Mtlet;  the  largest  is  the  Caspian.  The  Aral,  and  the 
[had  Sea.  or  Lake  Asphaltitea,  are  also  examples  of  this 
kind  of  lake,  which  is  very  common  in  Asia.  Some  of 
Ihnn  are  of  vast  extent,  such  for  insUnce  is  the  lake  Ter- 
kiri  in  Tibet,  27  leagues  long  and  9  leagues  wide,  and  the 
Uke  floho-nor,  or  Koko-nw,  in  the  same  country,  whose 
mt&ee  is  240  square  leagues.  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  tbe  saltness  of  certain  takes  was  due  to  tbe  circuu- 
itua  of  their  receiving  tbe  saline  impurities  of  their  atUu- 
enli,  which  impurities  oould  not  escape  ibr  want  of  an  out- 
let; but  on  the  one  hand,  the  Durrab  in  Segistan,  which 
Rcetves  the  Helmund  and  has  no  ontl^  is  parfectlv  iresh ; 
ad  on  the  other,  there  are  mny  salt  kkea  which  have  no 
linenta  hence  tbe  sahtwas  of  lakes  most  have  some  other 
ame.  The  qoeation  has  sometimes  been  asked,  what  be- 
waes  of  tbe  excess  of  water  brou^t  into  lakes  having  no 
oBtlet?  Halley  thought  evaporation  was  all-sufficient  to 
mrj  it  off,  and  his  opinion  is  highly  plausible.  If  however 
itdnll  be  found  by  actual  experiment  that  a  greater  quan- 
lit;  of  water  is  brought  into  a  lake  without  apparent  issue 
lioD  can  be  carried  off  by  evapontion,  the  natural  conclu- 
tion  will  be  that  tbe  surplus  is  lost  by  infiltntion  or  sub- 
iqneoos  dninage.  Sevenl  of  these  lakes  have  formerly 
bd  outlets,  but  water  has  ceased  to  flow  from  them,  be- 
cvue  tbe  lakes  have  aunk  in  consequence  of  recelvinguow 
1  mocb  smaller  quantity  of  water  tbux  (brmerly.  There' 
in  many  lakes  in  Europe  at  tbe  |ffeaent  day  whue  ontleta 
m  dinnni^ing ;  auch  among  otben  ue  the  lakes  Balaton 
ud  Neustedel  in  Hungary.  The  extent  of  aurfcce  of  the 
former  is  very  great  compared  with  the  quantit)^  of  water 
Thieh  it  receives,  so  that  the  eva.poration  is  npidly  dimi- 
ittlring  the  lake,  and  the  river  Schto,  which  used  to  carry  off 
^inpenbundant  watwa  and  pour  them  into  tbe  Danube, 
ii  now  nothing  more  than  a  slip  of  bog ;  and  as  for  the 
Uke  Neusiedel,  it  appears  formerly  to  have  communicated 
vith  the  Danube  by  the  Raah,  into  which  it  emptied  its 
men,  sod  with  which  it  has  now  no  other  communication 
tlua  by  a  swamp.  The  Aral  also,  it  is  genenlly  believed, 
onee  communicsted  with  the  Caspian. 

Tboae  lakea  which  have  an  outlet  without  any  apparent 
■■aoBt  an  fed  by  aubaqueons  siffinga,  which,  bontmg  out 
inibidlow,  must  All  it  op  befon  the  waten  can  flow  off  in 
aitmm.  Tboe  lakea  an  generally  sitnated  at  eonsider- 
aUadentiona  above  flnlevM  of  tbe  sea.  Thus  then  is  one 
<n  Monte  Rotondo  in  Corsica,  at  an  elevation  of  9069  feet. 
Fnm  lakes  of  this  kind  some  of  tbe  largest  rivers  take  their 
me;  tbe  Volga,  for  instance.  s]wings  from  such  a  lake  in 
tb  government  of  Tver  in  Russia. 

Lues  which  receive  one  or  more  tributary  streams  and 
hn  t  visible  outlet  for  their  superabundant  w^ers  are  tbe 
moit  common  and  the  largest ;  sueb  are  tbe  lakes  of  Swit- 
nriand  and  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  lakes  Lad(^  Onega, 
^pus,  and  Ilmen  in  Russia;  the  Saima  in  Finland,  tbe 
Veaer  in  Sweden,  the  Enara  in  Lapland,  &c.  In  Asia 
tiwB  are  the  Nor^Za'issan  and  tbe  Baikal,  &c.  In  North 
Annua,  Lake  Snperior,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Brie,  and  Lake 
Ontaritt  an  examples  of  thb  kind  of  lake ;  each  of  them 
|mivessenral  amuentv ;  and  the  grand  outlet  of  the  whole 
b  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

lakes  oae  their  origin  to  different  circumstances:  some 
from  tbe  sinking  of  the  soil  by  tbe  falling  in  of  subtemne- 
oua  caverns — such  is  the  supposed  raigin  of  tbe  Baikal ; 
others  an  caused  bv  earthquakes — such  a  lake  was  formed 
in  ibe  province  of  Quito  in  1797 ;  some  by  the  fall  of  moun- 
l>ina,  as  the  Osebenen-see  in  tbe  canton  of  Berne ;  or  by 
bn  cunenta  damming  up  the  stream,  as  tbe  lakes  Aidat 
u>d  Gassiere  in  Auvergne,  in  France.  Many  an  supposed 
to  be  tbe  renuins  of  the  universal  ocean  which  once  coverad 
iha  auth.  and  their  watera,  originally  aalt,  have  become 
'Ml  tnm  tbajr  nenving  eonstant  suppliea  of  fteah  water 
■IiOe  tbe  salt  waa  oontinnally  let  off  by  their  outlets. 

Almnt  all  lakea  an  in  pn^;resa  of  dimmution,  although 
tin*  is  not  everywhera  ^>parBnt.  The  detrital  matter 
bionght  in  by  their  affluents  is  imperceptibly  filling  up 
^  beds;  and  if  r^ular  observationa  were  made,  many 
PRninces  which  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  their 
1^  wottkl  find  tbe  time  fost  approaching  when  these 
"uees  of  vntR  will  become  iMnpanlnitial  muabei. 


Certain  lakes  exhibit  remarkable  phenomena:  thus 
some  have  floating  islands  in  them,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
small  lake  near  St.  Omer.  The  lake  Gerdau,  in  Prussia, 
has  a  floating  island,  on  which  a  hundred  head  of  cattle 
may  be  seen  pasturing.  In  tbe  lake  Kolk,  in  Osnabruck, 
then  ia  a  floating?  island,  on  which  fine  elma  are  gmwing. 
Some  of  these  floating  islands  sink  and  rise  again;  thna  m 
the  lake  RjUang  in  Smoland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  there 
is  a  floating  island  which  appeared  and  disappeared  ten 
successive  times  between  the  years  1696  and  1766.  Other 
floating  islands  an  found  in  East  Gothland  and  many  other 
places.  Some  subterranean  lakes  an  supposed  to  have  be* 
come  so  by  tbe  formatbn  and  subsequent  fixing  of  floating 
islands,  which  successively  uniting  have  finished  by  forming 
a  solid  crust  over  the  water. 

Some  lakes  have  a  double  bottom,  which  rising  and  sink- 
mg  alternately  changes  the  apparent  depth  of  the  lake: 
then  is  a  lake  of  thia  kind  at  JemUa  in  Sweden. 

Some  lakea  are  aaid  to  have  no  bottom  ;  but  this  is  an 
impossibility:  the  ftet  is,  that  the  sound  does  not  reaeh 
the  bottom,  either  for  want  of  auffident  weight  of  lead  or 
length  of  line,  or  else  it  is  carried  away  by  undernmr- 
rents. 

In  Poland  there  exists  a  lake  aaid  to  render  brown  the 
skin  of  those  who  bathe  in  it.  Certain  mineral  waters  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  well  known  to 
chance  from  white  to  brown  the  skins  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  und^  a  course  of  metallic  medicines,  or  who  use 
metallic  cosmetics,  and  some  such  drcumatance  may  be  tin 
case  with  tbe  lake  in  question. 

Some  lakea  are  intermittent :  the  most  remarkable  of 
thia  kind  an  those  of  Cirknitz  in  lUj-ria  and  Kauten  in 
Prussia.  They  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  play  of 
natural  siphons,  upon  the  same  principle  as  intermittent 
fountains. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  subject  to  a  subaqueous  wind, 
called  the  Faudmse,  which,  rising  to  tbesuHace,  produces 
an  agitation  of  the  water  which  is  sometimes  danserouB  to 
the  navigation  of  the  lake.  Near  Boleslaw  in  Bohemia 
there  is  a  lake  of  unknown  depth,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  there  rise,  in  winter,  such  violent  pufTs  of  wind, 
that  they  are  said  to  send  up  into  the  air  masses  of  ice  of 
several  hundred  nounds  weight.  The  sudden  escape  oi 
gases  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  the 
air  forcibly  driven  out  iVom  caverns  by  the  water  rushing 
into  and  filling  them  up,  may  be  among  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon. 

The  Saehe$  era  a  phenomenon  which  baa  hitherto  been 
obsmrved  only  in  the  i^kx  at  Geneva  and  aome  other  of  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  though  it  is  probably  common  to 
many  others.  It  consists  in  an  occasional  undulation  of 
tbe  water,  something  like  a  tide  wave,  which  rises  occa- 
sionally to  the  height  of  five  foet  Its  cause  is  not  exactly 
known,  though  it  is  most  probably  due  to  a  local  and  tem- 
porary change  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Water-spouts  are 
a  phenomenon  sometimes  seen  on  lakes  as  on  the  sea ;  they 
have  been  observed  on  tbe  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Geneva. 

Certain  lakes  seem  to  be  placed  in  tbe  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  centres  or  foci  of  electrical  attraction  ;  thus  in 
the  lake  Huron  there  is  a  bay  over  which  electrical  clouds 
an  perpetually  hovering.  It  is  affirmed  that  no  person  has 
ever  tnversed  it  without  hearii^  thunder.  Tbe  proximity 
of  this  lake  to  the  American  magnetic  pole^  that  is,  to  the 
spot  when  tbe  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest,  not  when 
the  dip  is  gnatest,  may  periiepa  have  some  influence  in 
producing  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon. 

Near  Beja  in  Portugal  there  is  a  lake  which  is  said  to 
announce  tbe  approach  of  a  storm  by  a  tremendous  rum- 
bling. In  Siberia  also,  near  the  little  river  Orcibat,  which 
flows  into  tbe  Abakan,  there  is,  according  to  Pallas,  a  lake 
called  the  Roaring  Lake,  from  the  dreadful  noise  it  makes, 
and  which  announces  internal  revolutions  similar  to  that 
which  occasioned  tbe  rupture  of  the  dykes  of  the  Lake 
Gousinoi  in  Donaria- 

Some  lakes  have  been  observed  to  possess  a  petrifying  or 
an  inerusting  property.  Tbe  latter  is  merely  a  deposition 
of  ca.rbonate  of  lime.  This,  being  dissolved  by  an  exceaa  of 
acid  in  tbe  waters  of  certain  springs,  is  preapitated  when- 
ever the  waters  of  these  sources  coming  mto  the  lakes  arc 
exposed  to  the  air  and  lose  their  excess  of  acid. 

There  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  presented  by  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  called  the  flowering  of  tiie  htke.  When 
thia  takes  place  the  anrfoce  of  thewateri'^ 
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with  a  jraUow  toum  or  troth,  vhieh  upon  examination  is 
found  to  be  a  very  miante  veaetation. 

There  are  various  other  {meiu>mena  prewnted  1^  lakeis 
but  the  most  Bio^ular  of  them  all  perhaps  ia  the  attractive 
fifM  oi  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  sonw  lakes,  vhieh  is  such 
that  boats  can  faardly  make  their  way  tfaroneh  the  vater. 
The  Lake  Row  and  one  or  two  more  in  Canada  are  of  this 
kind.  MaaksDcie  describes  the  fcet  in  these  words : — *  At 
the  pwtage  or  eariying-plaee  of  Hartrea,  on  Rose  Lake,  the 
watar  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  tba  bottom  is 
mnddy.  I  have  often  plunged  into  it  a  pole  twelve  feet 
long,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I  merely  plunfi^^  it  into  the 
water.  Nevertheless  this  mud  has  a  sort  of  magical  effect 
upon  the  boats,  which  is  such  that  the  paddlM  can  with 
difficulty  urge  them  on.  This  efbet  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
foutb  side  or  the  lake,  irtiere  the  water  is  deep,  but  is  more 
and  more  sensible  as  you  approach  the  opposite  shore.  I 
have  been  assured  that  loc^ded  boats  have  often  been  in 
danger  of  sinking,  and  could  only  be  extricated  by  being 
towed  by  lighter  boatiL  As  for  myself,  I  have  never  been 
in  danger  of  foundering,  but  I  have  several  times  had  great 
difficulty  in  passing  this  spot  with  six  stout  rowers,  whose 
utmost  efforts  could  scarcely  overcome  the  attraction  of  the 
mud.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  obsMved  on  the  lake  Sagi- 
naga,  whose  bottom  attracts  the  boats  with  sneh  force  that 
it  IS  only  with  the  gresteat  difiBculty  tha^  a  loaded  boat  can 
be  made  to  advanca ;  fortunately  the  spot  is  only  about  400 
vards  over.'  Captain  Baek  has  oonflrmed  the  above  by  hia 
late  (^MMvations. 

Lakes  differ  very  much  in  temperature,  tmnsparency, 
and  in  the  colour  of  their  waters.  Lakes  fed  by  the  water 
of  melted  snows  in  summer  are  generally  much  colder 
tlian  would  be  thought  conformable  with  the  season  ;  but 
the  dtflbrence  is  principally  in  the  lownr  waters,  which,  being 
cold,  remain  at  the  bottom  by  reason  of  their  greater  den- 
sity. Some  lakes  never  Iteeze,  which  is  owing  to  their 
great  depth.  This  is  the  ease  with  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland, 
which  is  810  fast  deep  in  the  deepest  part.  La'kes  are  not 
sul^eet  to  tiile»i  at  least  the  amount  of  tide,  bo  for  as  (A- 
servation  goea,  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

The  remarkable  tranvparencv  of  certain  lakes  is  truly 
astonishing ;  thus  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  are  ao  pel- 
lucid, that,  eeeording  to  Mr.  Heriot,  the  flsh  and  rocks  may 
be  seen  at  a  depth  incredible  to  persons  who  have  never 
visited  these  r^ipons.  The  density  of  the  medium  on  which 
the  vessel  moves  appears  scarcely  to  exceed  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  traveller  becomes  impressed  with  awe  at 
the  novelty  of  his  situation.  Elliot,  in  his  '  Letters  from  the 
North  of  Europe,'  says, '  Nothing  appears  more  singular  to  a 
foreigner  than  the  transparency  of  the  waters  of  the  Norwe- 
gian  lakes.  At  the  depth  of  100  or  120  feet,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  beneath  is  perfectly  visible;  sometimes  it  may 
be  seen  wholly  covered  with  shells,  sometimes  only  sprin- 
kled with  them ;  now  a  submarine  forest  presents  itself  to 
view,  and  now  a  subaqueous  mountain and  Sir  A.  de 
Capell  Brooke  obsenrad  of  the  sane  lakes,  'Whan  a  boat 
panes  over  a  subaqueotis  mountain  of  a  certain  height,  the 
visual  illusion  is  so  perfoct,  that  one  who  has  gradually,  in 
tranquil  progress  over  the  surfoce.  ascended  wondering  the 
ni^;ed  steep,  dirinks  back  with  horror  as  he  crosses  the 
vortex,  underan  impression  that  he  is  foiling  headlong  down 
the  precipice.*  In  the  lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden,  it  is  said  a 
forthing  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  twenty  ftthoms. 

With  n^rd  to  the  colour  of  lakes,  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  sometimes  vorydiffienh  to  account  for  the  tints  of 
large  masses  of  water.  The  colour  of  the  bottom,  the  depth, 
the  shadows  and  retiected  eoloors  of  surrounding  bodies, 
Bubaqueotts  vegetation,  springs,  and  many  othw  circnm- 
sltnces,  aflhct  tbe  colour  of  lakek 

Lakee  perfiHm  a  very  impwtaat  ftinetion  in  the  economy 
of  the  earth.  Rain  mes  not  always  foil,  and  were  it  not 
for  lakes,  both  visible  and  subterranean,  those  great  natural 
reservoirs,  the  greater  number  of  rivers  Would  be  dried  up 
in  summer,  and  canals  could  not  have  a  constant  supply  of 
water.  "Hie  ft«shnese  and  humidity  which  these  sheets  of 
water  occasion'by  their  evaporation  are  also  eminently  i^- 
Tourable  to  the  vegetation  m  their  environs.  Many  lakes 
•re  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  navigated,  and  thus  focilitate 
commerce  and  industry.  The  fisheries  of  some  are  very 
valuable,  and  others,  by  the  salt  obtained  flvm  them,  are  a 
mine  of  wealth.  Finally,  they  moat  agreeably  diversify  the 
surface  of  the  earth  hy  the  varuus  appeaxances  which  they 
I«esent  of  the  beaatinu  and  the  snbnnw.  ' 


LAKES  are  pigments  prapareS  by  eoaUntiw  vaqetaUe 
or  animal  oolourmg  matter  with  earths  or  metallie  miides; 
thus  logwood  [Loowoon ;  Maddir  ;  Turhsric]  and  oUicr 
woods  and  roots  yield  peculiar  lakes ;  the  general  proeeaB  is 
that  of  dissolving  the  colouring  matter  in  a  aomlion  of 
potash  or  soda ;  and  this,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  alum, 
decomposes  it,  and  the  alumina  and  colouring  uiatter  ate 
precipitated  in  combination.  Indeed  the  affinity  of  some  kinds 
of  colouring  matter  for  alumina  is  suflicientiy  strong  to  cause 
the  formatiOB  ot  a  lake  without  the  mtMvention  of  an 
alkali,  and  merely  by  mixing  aqueotia  s^tioiM  amT  the 
colouring  matter  aud  earthy  sidL 

LALAND.  [Laaland.] 

LALANDE.  JOSEPH  JEROME  LB  FRANQAIS 
DE,  was  boni  at  Bourg  in  the  demrtment  of  Ain,  Juhr  1 1, 
1732.  Hit  parentawere  Pierre  le  Fran^aiaand  Marie  Mon- 
chinet;  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son.  By  their  incvdinate 
indulgMioe  and  extreme  solicitude  in  anticipating  all  hia 
wishes,  he  soon  contracted  habits  of  impatience  and  an  irri- 
tability of  tamper,  which,  in  after-years,  be  frequently  found 
himself  unable  to  control.  Surrounded  by  Jesuits,  and  nur^ 
tured  by  his  mother  in  the  strict  observance  of  devotional 
eeremonies,  we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  ten  years  it  was 
not  unusual  for  him,  being  di^uised  as  a  priest,  to  deliver 
a  sermon  of  his  own  oonposiuon.  to  a  select  sootetjr,  who 
requested  as  a  Ikvour  to  be  pi^esent  at  the  dedamatuns  of 
so  precocious  an  orator.  As  his  reason  however  began  to 
be  developed,  he  gradually  detached  himself  from  those  oo- 
cupations,  notwithstanding  the  applause  which  his  auditors 
were  ever  ready  to  bestow,  and  he  as  eager  to  receive,  for 
while  yet  a  child  he  evinced  an  unusual  love  of  adulation. 
Many  anecdotes  are  to  d  in  proof  of  the  early  aoutenees  of 
his  perception  nd  the  strong  desire  which  he  manifhsted 
to  comprehe-  the  lelattm  which  oae  event  b<ae  to 
another. 

When  about  thirteen  o'  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  a  coltege  at  Lyon,  where  for  a  time  he  appears  to  have 
derived  equal  pleasure  from  the  study  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  from  attending  the  lectures  of  the  several  pro- 
lessors  on  natural  and  metaphjviesl  philosophy.  Upon  the 
oecurrenoe  of  the  great  eclipse  of  1 748,  of  which,  with  thit 
assistance  of  his  tutor  Le  Pm  Bfraud,  he  made  a  telea«^ 
observation,  be  took  great  interest  in  the  explanation  given 
to  him  of  that  phenomenon,  and  thencefbrward  abowod 
a  more  decided  partiality  for  the  mathematical  sciences. 
But  it  was  the  perusal  of  Fontenelle's  '  Entretiens  aur  la 
Plurality  des  Mondes,*  which,  more  than  any  other  ciroum- 
Btance,  influenced  his  choire  of  a  profession  by  fsmiliarising 
him  with  the  sublime  speculations  of  astronomers,  and  nou- 
rishing that  love  of  oistinction  which  characterised  the 
whole  of  his  career.  '  It  is  with  pleasure,'  says  Lalande  him- 
self, in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  that  amusing  book, 
which  he  afterwards  edited,  *  that  I  aeknowlel^p  my  obli- 
gation to  it  for  ihtA  devouring  activity  wliicfa  its  perusal 
first  excited  at  the  age  of  aixteen,  and  which  I  have  ainea 
retained;  fhjra  that  timethere  appeared  to  me  nothing  com* 
parable  to  the  Academy  of  Srienoes,  and  I  desired  ardentl; 
to  see  it  long  before  I  imagined  there  was  a  possibility 
my  ever  becoming  one  of  its  members.'  In  oider  that  he 
might  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  die 
mathematics,  he  requested  penaissian  of  his  parents  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit ;  but  they  now  entertained  views  of  a  more 
ambitions  and  worldly  nature,  and  instead  of  yielding  to 
his  request,  held  out  the  prospect  of  obtuning  for  him  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  the  law,  if  he  would  ooosent  to 
adopt  that  profession, 

under  the  pretext  of  acceding  to  their  wishes  he  removed 
to  Paris,  whm  he  commeneed  the  study  of  jnriqtrudence ; 
but  his  first  visit  to  the  observatory  decided  his  vocation, 
for  he  immediately  determined  upon  attending  the  eotuae 
of  astronomy  at  the  College  of  France.  Delille,  who  h^d 
recently  returned  from  Russia,  was  then  professor  of  astro- 
nomy to  that  institution,  but  he  was  old,  and  his  long  ab- 
sence had  occasioned  him  to  be  almost  forgotten  by  the 
public,  so  that  his  lectures  were  very  thinly  attended.  This 
latter  circumstance  enabled  him  to  prop<H-tion  his  lessons  to 
the  progress  of  Lalande,  whose  rapid  advanees  gave  him  tlie 
greatest  satisfoction.  They  soon  became  motnally  attached 
to  eaeh  other,  and  Lalande  -\ns  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  house  of  his  tut<»r,  where  his  mathematical  difficulties 
could  be  more  readily  removed,  and  where  he  could  gain 
experience  in  astronomical  observation.  About  the  sbus^ 
time  he  likewise  attended  the  leohms  of  Lemonnier,  whow 
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u  Ml  ubonomer  was  perha]w  greater  than  that 
«I>eliUe,  and  as  )»ih  were  fully  competent  to  appreciate 
the  ahdity  of  Lalande^  then  aroae  between  these  pmfesiors 
»  «rt  amulatioa  is  to  whieh  should  oontribute  most  to 
ku  future  eminenoa.  But  notwithstanding  the  ardour  with 
mieh  Lalande  i^iplied  himaelf  to  his  fkrourite  science,  the 
^dy  the  law  was  not  altogether  neelected.  At  the  age 
rf  eighteen  he  received  from  the  iudidal  authorities  of 
rtrn  the  tide  of  Advocate,  soon  after  which  he  received 
iBStructkHis  Irom  his  parents  to  return  to  Boun?,  where 
thqr  wer«  anxious  that  be  should  practise  his  profession 
Sh-  MHna  years.  A  fortuitous  ciroumstance  induced  them 
to  abaodon  the  plans  which  they  had  formed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  vufare  and  happiness. 

IjwaiUe,  who  was  at  that  time  about  to  take  his  departure 
fa  the  Cape  tt  Good  Hope,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  more  exact 
determinatioo  of  the  moon's  parallax,  had  called  upon  the 
astronomers  of  Europe  to  forward  the  object  of  his  voyage 
by  making  observations  at  tlwlr  respective  observatories, 
similar  to  those  which  ha  contemplated  making  himself  at 
the  Cbpa.  The  favourable  position  of  B^Un,  which  has 
nearly  the  same  longitude,  while  it  differs  in  latitude  by 
nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  entire  circumference, 
suggested  to  Lemoonier  the  peculiar  advantages  whieh 
would  accrue  from  observations  made  at  the  observatory  of 
that  city.  But  it  so  happened  that  there  were  no  instru- 
menta  of  any  value  at  that  observatory,  and  no  person  of 
ability  had -been  appointed  to  its  superinteDdanee.  Lemon- 
Bier  inataotlj  ofbnd  the  use  of  his  own  instrumenU,  and  at 
hv  reeommandation  Hie  academy  confided  to  Lalande  the 
responsibility  of  malting  the  Beooasaryobaerrations.  When 
Uaupertuis  preaented  Lalande  to  Frederick,  the  latter,  as 
m^t  ba  expected,  exfmssed  his  surprise  at  reeelTing  so 

Eunfp  an  astronomer — for  Lalande  had  not  then  completed 
I  nmeteenth  year,— but  after  many  flattering  expraasiona 
he  gave  ordws  that  every  thing  should  be  done  which  could 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  Here,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1751,  and  the  early  part  of  1752, 
Lalande  passed  most  of  his  nights  in  the  obser\'atory ;  his 
Disrnli^s,  in  studying  the  mathematics  under  Euler ;  and 
Us  evenings,  in  the  society  of  Maupertuis,  Voltaire,  iyAr- 

Sua,  and  La  Matrie.  After  completing  his  obserrations, 
B  Bubstanee  of  which  he  communicated  in  a  memoir  to  the 
Aoademy  of  Berlin,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  Royal 
Aeademy  expreesad  their  unqualified  approbation  of  his 
eandmot,  and  immediately  elected  him  a  member  of  thehr 
ncierf .  From  his  election  till  within  a  Ihw  years  of  his 
death,  be  oontributed  regularly  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy,  and  firom  this  time  his  popularity  as  an  astrono- 
mer may  be  dated. 

The  expected  return  of  Halley's  comet  had  led  Clairaut 
to  investigate  the  amount  of  the  perturbations  to  which  it 
would  he  subject.  Laltfnde,  with  the  assistance  of  Madame 
Lepauta;,  su|)plied  him  with  all  the  nnmerical  compntatioos 
at  whieh  he  had  need ;  and  when  the  appearance  of  the 
eomet  had  realized  their  predictions)  he  wrote  its  history, 
whtcb  appeared  in  1759,  appended  to  a  translation  of  Hal- 
lo's planetary  tables.  In  1 760  be  was  appointed  editor  of 
llie  'Connaissances  dea  Temps,'  in  whicn  he  introduced 
many  important  alterations,  uid  gave  to  it  the  fbrm  which 
it  haa  ainee  retained.  In  1768  he  saeoeeded  Delille  as 
pnfaasor  of  astronomy  to  the  College  of  France,  and  eonti- 
nned  to  dtsehorge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  for  more  than  forty  years.  From  among  his  pupils 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  those  who  manifested  peco- 
har  attachment  to  astronomicsd  science,  and  these  he  would 
Invite  to  his  house,  where  he  perfiscted  them  in  the  calou- 
latioos  necessary  fbr  applying  their  theoretical  knowledge 
to  objects  of  utility.  His  residence  was  in  fhct  a  schwd 
wherein  many  of  his  pupils  not  only  received  a  scientific 
education,  hut  likewise  board,  lodging,  and  other  neressa- 
ries,  and  fmm  whence  they  afterwards  removed  either  to 
eimduet  some  ebserratory,  to  fill  an  astronomical  lectureship, 
or  as  profcssers  of  navq^tion  and  nautical  astronomy  on 
hoard  the  veasela  of  the  government. 

In  1784  ba  published  his  large  treatise  on  flstranomy, 
■bkfc  he  afterwds  extended  to  mur  volnmes  4ta  Befive 
tbe  appearasca  of  this  work  there  existed  several  able  trea- 
tisaa  on  the  theory  of  astronomy  b^  La  Catlle,  Cassint,  and 
Lamonnier ;  but  these  contained  little  or  no  infbrmation  as 
to  the  pnwtioe  of  astronomy.  To  supply  this  omission  was 
tW  nain  objcet  of  Lalaikde.  ■  The  work  contains  many  hio- 
pgjjkimlm  Urtoncal  notoBi  viuoh  will  alvaTi  be  inter- 


esting, and  the  reoulti  of  numerous  obsemtiMis  to  whidi 
it  will  always  be  usefiil  to  recur. . 

In  1772  he  published  his  '  Aocount  of  the  Transit  of 
Tonus,*  observed  3rd  June,  1769,  vhidi  was  drawn  up  with 

considerable  labour  (rom  the  communications  of  those  per- 
sons  who,  at  his  recommendation,  had  been  sent  by  several 
of  the  European  governments  to  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon. 

Liilande  died  at  Paris,  4tb  April,  1807,  in  his  7fith  year. 
As  an  observer,  an  author,  and  a  tutor,  he  undoubtedly  did 
much  for  the  promotion  of  astronomy ;  but  looking  to  the 
state  of  the  matfaematicB  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his 
knowledge  of  them  appears  to  have  been  very  limited.  The 
candour  and  the  warmth  of  his  disposition  gsTo  foil  relief 
both  to  his  virtnea  and  his  deSsets.  He  regarded  conceal- 
ment of  any  kind  and  under  any  drcumstances  as  disre- 
putable to  an  honourable  man ;  and  acting  up  to  this  opi- 
nion, he  invariably  expressed  his  sentiments  without  tne 
slightest  reserve,  even  when  by  so  doing  he  pnHudtced  his 
own  interesto  and  those  at  his  dearest  friends.  His  love  of 
truth,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  attempted  to  subvert 
all  systems  and  opinions  which  did  not  acrord  with  his  own, 
Mid  which  sometimes  partook  rather  of  a  spirit  of  fbnati- 
ciam  than  of  pure  philosophy,  excited  i^ainst  him  a  crowd 
of  detractors  and  enemies.  The  extreme  irritability  of  his 
temper  led  him  on  several  occasionB  to  acts  of  ingratitude 
towards  Lemonnier.  his  early  tutor  and  fHend,  who,  to  use 
Lalande's  own  expression,  *  refiised  to  see  him  during  an 
Mitire  revolution  oxthe  moon^  nodes.*  His  attachment  to 
his  native  town  was  such  tht  he  made  a  point  of  visiting  it 
evaiy  alternate  year  during  the  eollege  vacation ;  and  upon 
these  oeoasions  ne  gave  public  lectures,  founded  an  Aeade- 
mical  Society,  and  neglected  nothing  which  might  inspire  a 
love  of  science  and  (^letters.  His  filial  affection  induced  him 
firequentljr  to  attend  the  devotions  of  bis  mother,  although  tha 
creed  which  she  had  so  zealously  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
had  been  greatly  modified,  if  not  altogether  eradicated,  by 
his  intercourse  with  Voltaire  and  others  while  at  Berlin, 

To  conclude,  although  his  moral  character  is  not  altoge- 
ther irreproachable,  he  was  always  ready  to  patronize  the 
needy  votary  of  science,  and  he  would  advocate  the  cause  of 
a  friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own  personal  safety. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  publications : — 

'Navigation,  its  History,  Theonr,  and  iWtice,*  Paris, 
1793,  4to. ;  'The  Physician's  Almanack,*  Paris,  1800; 
*The  Oeographie^  and  Cbrontdt^eal  Almanack,*  1 799-80 ; 
'  Astrtmomy,*  1st  editim,  1764,  2  vols.  4to.;  Snd  ed., 
1771-81,  4  vols.  4to. ;  3rd  ed.,  1792,  3  vols.  4to.;  the 
same  mnfc  abridged,  Amsterdam,  1774  ;  Paris,  1775-1795, 
8vo.;  *  Astronomy  fbr  Ladies,*  last  edition,  1824;  'Astro- 
nomical Biography,'  1803,  4to. ;  'Treatise  on  Canals  in 
general,  and  in  particular  of  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,*  Paris, 
1778,  fol.;  'Tmtisit  of  Venus,*  1764, 4to.;  'Description  of  a 
Machine  for  dividing  Mathematical  Instruments,  translated 
flrom  the  English  of  Ramsden,'  1790;  '  A  Discourse  tend- 
ing to  prove  "  That  the  spirit  of  justice  constitutes  the  glory 
and  security  of  empires,  '  to  which  the  Academy  of  Mar- 
seille awarded  their  prize,  1757;  '  Dissertation  on  Capillary 
Attraction.*  1770;  'Ephemerisof tbeHeavens,*  1775-1800; 
*  Exposition  of  Astrownnical  Calculations,*  1762  ;  '  F^nch 


upon  tjomets  wnicn  may :   

Earth,'  1773;  'Astronomical  Tables  for  the  Meridian  of 
Paris,'  1770;  *  PorUhle  Logarithms,'  1802;  'Treatise  on 
the  Tides,*  1781 ;  '  Journey  to  Mont  Blanc,'  1796. 

The  whole  uf  the  papers  of  Lalande  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Instttut  were  contributed  between  the  years  1751  and 
1806.  Of  these  the  most  important  are :  '  On  the  Parallax 
of  the  Moon,  and  its  Distance  ftom  the  Earth,'  1752-53-56- 
97 ;  'On  Secular  Equations,  and  on  the  Mean  Motions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Saturn.  Jupiter,  and  Mars,'  1757  ; '  On 
tbe  Theory  of  Mercury,'  1766-67-68-86;  'On  the  Solar 
Spots  and  Rotation,'  1776-78;  *On  Herscbel's  PUnet,* 
1779-87;  'On  the  Length  of  the  Solar  Year,'  1782;  'Ob- 
servations of  8000  Northern  Stars,*  1789-90.  HeUkewiaa 
superintended  an  edition  of  tha  '  Astronomy*  of  lAcaill^ 
Bouguer's  'Navigation,'  Flamsteed's  *  Celestial  Athu,'  Fon- 
tenelle's  '  Flnnmty  of  Worlds,*  and  in  conjunction  with 
Laplace  and  others  he  edited  the  latter  Tolumes  of  Moatn- 
da  B  'History  of  the  Mathematics.* 
(Delamhre,  EU^  de  Lalande^  in  tbe  *]femoin  of  tba 

Institu^' 1807,  andnoticaofbialiibintb^^BioCr^UBiini' 
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fluttim*!  MathmaHeol  Dictionary;  Quinrd's  Vtction- 
nain  BibUographique.) 
LAMA.  TLlaha.] 

LAMA,  LAMAISM,  is  the  name  given  to  the  Budd- 
hist religion  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  Lama  in  these  lan- 
guages properly  means  priest,  but  is  only  applied  to  tbo«e 

e arsons  woo  ei^oy  the  holier  dignities  of  the  Buddhist 
ierarchy.  It  first  became  an  illustrious  appellation  afier 
the  conquests  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  and  his 
successors  had  elevated  the  individual  Who  pretended  to  be 
the  successor  of  Buddha  to  the  dignity  of  Dalai  Lama. 
[Dalai  liAM a.]  The  name  was  first  ooafloed  to  eight  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  his  council, 
but  was  afterwards  extended  hy  the  Dalai  Lama  to  all 
other  priests  who  possessed  a  certain  d^irw  of  authority. 
The  title  of  Lama  is  given  to  the  head  of  every  monastery, 
and  every  Lama  is  considered  a  vicar  of  the  deity,  and  re- 
quires implicit  obedience  to  all  his  commands,  like  the 
ftalai  Lama  himself.  The  opinions  of  this  sect  are  fully 
developed  in  the  article  Buddha  ;  and  their  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  resemble  those  of  the  BoHXsa  in  Japan. 
LAMANTIN.  [Whales] 

LAMARCK,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  PIERRE  ANTOINE 
DE  MONNET,  CHEVALIER  DE.  member  of  the  an- 
tient  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  afterwards  of  the  Institute. 
This  celebrated  botanist  and  zoologist  was  bom  1st  August, 
1744,  at  Baxentin  in  Picardy,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was 
originally  destined  for  the  church,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Jesiiits*  CoUege  at  Amiens,  where  be  was  noted 
for  that  aauduoiu  appUcmon  to  study  which  had  so  great 
an  influence  over  his  future  carew.  Being  desirous  how- 
ever at  that  time  to  fidlow  the  profession  of  his  ancestors, 
at  the  ago  of  seventeen  he  left  college  and  entered  the  army, 
in  whicn  he  served  under  Marshal  Bn^lie  in  the  long 
war  against  the  English  and  Dutch.  He  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery,  but  accident  turned  his 
talents  into  another  channel;  fur.beingwoundedandsuffei^ 
ing  from  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  military  ser- 
vice. He  then  went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  did  anything  in  that  science,  for  we 
find  him  turning  his  attention  to  natural  philosophy,  and  in 
1778  he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some 
observations  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  and 
dispersion  of  clouds.  The  Academy  engaged  him  to  pro- 
secute his  lesearches  on  this  subject,  but  he  now  com- 
menced another  branch  of  science  which  conducted  him 
rapidly  to  celebrity,  namely  botany.  At  this  time  Bernard 
de  Jussieu  was  en^ged  in  arranging  the  plants  of  the  Jar- 
din  du  Roi,  accordmg  to  their  natural  affinities ;  and  at  the 
same  period  the  ingenious  but  artificial  system  of  Linnseus 
was  at  its  height  of  popularity.  M.  Lamarck  undertook  to 
form  a  new  arrangement,  which  should  be  intermediate  be- 
tween the  others,  selecting  the  most  easily  reconciled  parts 
of  both  ;  he  also  borrowed  fl'om  the  older  system  of  Tourne- 
fbrt,  who  forpied  the  principal  characters  of  his  clashes  and 
orders  on  the  modifications  and  form  of  the  corolla.  La- 
marck thus  oonstrneted  a  new  method  of  classifiealion,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  arranged  all  the  known  species  of 
plants  indigenous  to  Ftance.  He  named  this  work  the 
'Flore  Fran9ai8e,*  and  presented  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  were  highly  pleased  with  it  The  work  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  attention  of  Bufibn.  who  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  get  it  published  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  whose  circumstances  at 
that  time  were  narrow.  The  '  Flore  Frangaise'  appeared  in 
1780,  bearing  the  date  of  1778,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  1779 
Lamarck  was  elected  a  member  of  the  antient  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  his  '  Flore'  he  announced  Ihtt  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  set  about  a  general  work  on  plants,  and  accord* 
■ngly  he  commenced  collecting  materials  for  that  purpose, 
and  chance  threw  in  his  way  several  rich  herbaria,  among 
others  that  of  Sonnerat.  Having  a  great  wish  to  travel 
over  France  and  Europe,  he  obtained  an  appointment, 
through  the  infiuence  oi  Buffon,  to  visit  the  different  botanic 
gardens  and  celebrated  collections  of  plants  in  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  curious  and  rare  specimens  for  the 
Jaidin  du  Roi.  Bufibn's  son  accompanied  hiqt,  and  they 
travelled  through  most  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  to  cultivate  botany 
with  the  same  ardour  as  before,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
botanical  excursionsof  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  condition  that  be 
should  not  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  either  the  person  or 
actions  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  temper  was  so  irri- 


table that  he  was  annoyed  by  the  slightait  eirBunutanea. 
He  now  commenced  arranging  the  ^esuI^  of  his  tesendiee, 
but  instead  of  forming  a  separate 'work  they  received 
another  destination ;  for  Pankouke  having  formed  the  plan 
of  the '  Encyclopidie  M£thodique,'  engagod  the  moat  learned 
men  in  each  department,  anff  LamarcC  who  undertook  the 
botany,  was  one  of  the  first  contributors,  and  among  the 
most  active,  for  in  1783  his  first  volume  was  ready  for  pub- 
lication, containing  a  history  of  boUny,  preceded  by  an  in- 
troduction to  the  science :  this  composition,  though  good  in 
some  respects,  shows  marks  of  the  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  written.  He  rapidly  continued  the  work :  a  second 
volume  appeared  in  1788,  and  everything  promised  aspeedy 
oompletion  of  the  sul^ect,  when  the  publieher  proposed  to 
M.  Lamarck  to  execute  a  series  of  plates  to  illustrate  the 
different  genera  of  plants.  These  appeared  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnsan  system,  thougn  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  author.  It  was  toe  original  inlentiou  that  each 
^ciculus  of  plates  should  have  been  accompanied  with  ex- 
planatory letter-press,  but  this  only  appeared  with  the  flrst ; 
nine  fosciculi  of  plates  came  out,  but  they  were  never  com- 
pleted. The  publication  of  the  '  Encyclop6die'  was  now  ar- 
rested by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  this 
event  Lamarck's  botanical  labours  ceased. 

In  1 788  Lamarck  had  been  appointed  assistant  to  Dau- 
benton  in  tbe  '  Cabinet  du  Jardin  du  Roi,*  where  He  was 
particularly  intrusted  with  the  cha^  of  the  vegetable  de- 
partment. Here  nothing  could  disturb  him  from  his  peace- 
ful occupations  and  studies,  and  he  remained  unnuuested 
amidst  all  the  troubles  and  honors  of  the  Revolution.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror  he  propmed  a  plan  for  organizing  the 
Museum,  and  though  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  at  the 
time,  he  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  realized  in 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  of  the  Museum  in 
1793.  But  notwithstanding  his  talents  and  labours,  Lamarck 
was  near  being  forgotten  among  the  professors  of  the  new 
institution.  Botany  was  the  only  science  which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  teach,  and  in  this  department  Desfontaines 
and  J  ussieu  were  appointed  to  the  new  chairs.  The  subject 
of  zoology  only  remained,  to  which,  with  the  exoeplion 
of  concbology,  Lamarck  had  paid  little  attention.  This 
branch  was  divided  into  several  sections ;  the  vertobiated 
animals  were  given  to  M.  Eiienne  'Geoflfroy.  since  known 
as  the  illostrioui  Geofih>y  Saint-Hilaire.  who  afterwards 
shared  this  d^rtment  with  M.  X^cipMe,  who  was  thea 
absent  and  persecuted :  the  latter  undertook  the  reptiles 
and  fishes.  The  remaining  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
comprising  all  the  invertebrata.  which  were  then  considered 
of  little  interest,  were  left  to  Lamarck,  who,  putting  fbrth 
all  his  zeal  in  their  investigation,  and  all  his  talents  in  their 
classification  and  description,  has  shown  that  they  are 
almost  OS  complicated  in  structure  and  interesting  in  his- 
tory, and  incomparably  more  numerous,  than  the  beiagb 
higher  in  the  scale  of  creation.  The  *  Syslime  des  Animaux 
sans  Vert^bres.*  published  in  1801,  was  the  fruit  of  his 
proPound  researches,  and  laid  the  fbundatioD  of  his  greater 
work,  the  *  Hiatoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  aana  Vert£brea.' 
published  at  Paris  ftma  1815  to  18S2.  in  7  vtds.  Svo.  This 
u  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  labour^  and  ranks  among 
the  first  modern  vrorks  on  natural  history.  Lamarck  com. 
menced  his  lectures  in  the  Museum  in  1794.  being  then 
fifty  years  old,  and  be  continued  to  deliver  them  up  tu 
1818,  when,  becoming  almost  blind  and  very  infirm,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign,  and  was  replaced  by  one  of  his  coileagueb 
in  the  Institute.  M.  Latreille.  His  eyes  becoming  affected 
during  the  compilation  of  his  last  work,  the  '  M6moires  sur 
les  Coquilles.'  published  in  the  '  Annales  des  Museum,'  he 
was  assisted  in  the  bivalves  by  M.  Valenciennes,  and  in  the 
remaining  classes  by  his  eldest  daughter  Madenioisellc 
Lamarck.  This  celebrated  man  died  in  Paris,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1829,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 

Lamarck  is  chiefly  known  in  this  oounby  by  his  excelleot 
arrangement  of  the  Conchifisia,  or  Testaceous  Molluara,  in 
which  department  he  made  so  great  a  change,  that  he  has 
left  comparatively  little  to  be  done  by  those  who  come  after 
him.  Mr.  Swainson  obser%-es  that '  the  system  of  Lamarck, 
in  regard  to  the  soft  or  invertebrate  animals,  deserves  par* 
ticular  attention,  since  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  who, 
by  his  unrivalled  perception  of  natural  affinities,  obtained 
an  indistinct  view  of  that  circular  arrangement  which  was 
more  clearly  and  fully  developed  by  bis  successors  in  this 
intricate  field  of  ini^uiry,*  particularly  by  Mr.  MacLray. 
But  though  we  admire  the  talent^  judcnent,  indnstiy. 
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ad  oleaain  knowledge  wbiofa  thii  able  natanlist  pos- 
nmi,  we  must  regret  the  abaurd  and  &nciful  theories 
which  he  introduced  into  bis  writings  and  lectures.  He 
wmMsed  that  alt  oi^nited  beings,  nota  the  lowest  to  tbe 
l^bMt  fbnns,  wen  pngressiveTy  developed  from  similar 
liTing  micraacoirfo  particles.  Tbis  may  be  called  the  theory 
of  mettinorpbosu,  according  to  which  a  formative  substance 
it  held  to  exist,  but  is  allowed  to  change  its  form  in  order 
to  be  converted  into  a  new  being.  He  was  also  an  advocate 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  ;  and,  according  to 
his  tbeory,  it  was  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  soft  gelatinous 
mus  of  amorphous  but  organic  matter  to  become  traversed 

surrounding  fluids  in  order  to  produce  a  permanent  living 
Bwement  or  growth :  if  the  mass  was  destitute  of  iiritability 
it  became  the  type  of  vegetable  lif^  if  it  possessed  that  pro- 
perty, animal.  Afterwards  he  pretended  that  use  and  nir- 
eamitanees  determined  the  nistenee  of  new  organs,  which 
tendered  tbe  beings  more  or  less  perfecL  These  inrinciples 
■Konlyacontinuation  of  those  which  Maillet  ana  BuSbn 
hid  before  promulgated. 

lu  his  great  work  be  adopts  the  same  theories :  be  divides 
ibeinimal  kingdom  into  three  classes,  the  '  Apathiques,' 
the '  Sensibles,  and  the  '  IntelUgents ;'  and  aAer  having 
fcdloved  tbe  order  of  progression  by  which  nature  conducts 
the  different  beings  to  perfection,  be  regards  intelligence 
nlel;  as  tbe  expression  of  tbe  will  of  tbe  supreme  being. 
Tbeie  theories  are  inconsistent  even  with  his  own  words, 
and  aie  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  repeated.  Lamarck 
note  many  other  works  and  papers.  tBiogrtgihie  dei 
Bmmet  VivanU;  BiogrofAit  hfcdicale,  in  the  JXetion- 
niBTe  del  Saences  Midicalet,  &e.) 

LAMB.  [ShkepJ 

UMft  CHARLES,  was  bom  February  18,  1775.  in 
Cmvo  Office  Row,  Inner  Temple.  His  father  was  clerk  to 
Mr.  Silt,  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
both  muter  and  ser\-ant  (the  latter  under  the  name  of 
LoTetl)  have  received  honourable  commemoration  in  the 
'  Essays  of  Elia.'  Born  in  the  Temple,  I^mb  was  educated 
(I  Christ's  Hospital.  Thus  bis  early  life  was  spent  in  the 
noii  old  fashioned  and  busy  parts  of  London :  a  circum- 
I'tance  which  probably  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  bis 
duneter  and  habits.  For  though  many  passages  in  his 
*Rb  indicate  a  lively  power  of  relishing  uie  beauties  of  in- 
uiimsle  nature  (see  for  etample  his  Lettera,  vol.  i,  p.  221) 
Hi  relish  was  as  of  a  luxury,  to  be  enjoyed  distantly,  and  at 
intervals:  bis  cravings  wwe  for  tbe  excitement  of  society, 
the  iplendours,  odditws,  and  squaUdness  of  the  metropolis. 
This  feeling  breaks  out  everywhere  in  his  '  Letters.  '  I 
o^ea  shed  tears,*  he  says,  *  in  tbe  motley  Strand,  for  fulness 
orjoyatso  much  life.'  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  ]82,  213,  &c.}  Cole- 
ridge vas  his  school-fellow,  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendship  which  endured  through  life.  Labour- 
ioj;  under  an  impediment  of  speech,  which  prevented  his 
MOMdiDg  to  an  exhibition  in  one  of  our  universities,  Lamb 
■u  driven  for  subsistance  to  the  uncongenial  labours  of. 
ibidetk-  be  became  in  1792  a  clerk  in  tbe  accountant's 
office  ia  the  In^a  House,  in  iriiicfa,  riung  in  place  and 
'■luy*  continued  a  tegulv  labourer  till  March,  1825, 
*hen  he  was  allowed  to  retire  npon  a  handsome  pension. 
Hit  printed  works,  he  says  aomewnere,  were  but  recreations: 
his  resi  ones  being  contained  in  some  hundred  volumes  on 
ibeibeh-es  of  Leadenhall  Street.  But  strongly  as  he  felt, 
■liDoit  to  repining,  the  irksome  bondage  of  his  daily  duties, 

wu  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  certain  income  and  a 
fixed  employment:  and  earnestly  dissuaded  one  of  bis 
valued  friends  from  exchanging  the  drudgery  of  a  commer- 
oil  life  fbr  tbe  precariousness  of  a  dependance  upon  literary 
'fbour.  His  own  feelings  on  obtaining  bis  liberty  are  beau- 
^\'S  recorded  in  *  The  Superannuated  Man,'  one  of  the 
■bt'Last  Essays  of  Elia.'  Being  unmarried,  he  dwelt 
"■nnt^i  life  with  an  only  sister,  to  whom  he  was  linked  by 
■  Mminanity  of  tastes,  and  by  tite  steongest  ties  of  affection. 
He  died  in  consequence  of  an  aoddent,  apparently  trifling, 
"sember  27,  1834. 

I'tnb'i  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  small 
^nine  of  poems  publi^ed  jointly  with  Coleridge  and 
UoTd.  This  association  brought  on  bim  the  wrath  of  tbe 
'Anti-Jacobin  ;*  as  did  his  drama  of  '  John  Woodvil,'  pub- 
w»d  in  18«1,  the  heavier  Are  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.' 
An  increasing  relish  for  our  older  poets,  and  for  those  who 
>a  our  own  day  have  sought  inspiration  fVom  them,  or  from 
natnre  herself,  has  caused  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  Lamb's 
fuot  to  be  better  appreciated.  Still  his  pi^ularitydapends 
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noroon  hiaprosevntnigi;  and  espeeiallyonhis  Essaysof 
Elia,*  which  were  begun  in  the  *  London  Manxine.*  and 
collected  afterwards  in  two  small  volumes.  Tiu/f  abound 
in  references  to  the  author's  diaracter,  history,  and  habits : 
and  with  the  two  volumes  of  Letters,  lately  published  by 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  present  a  minute  and  most  interesting 
picture  of  a  mind  quaint,  humorous,  full  of  high  and  lovely 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  affection  for  all  things  animat^ 
and  more  indulgent  to  the  weaknesses  of  otb<;rs  than  its 
own  frailties.  'Hie  preface  to  the  '  Last  Essays  of  Elia*  is 
an  exquisite  sketch,  by  himself,  of  his  own  character. 

His  works  are  contained  in  two  vols.  12rao.,  1818,  *  Essays 
of  Elia,  Album  Verses,'  &&,  1830;  '  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  tune  of  Shakspeare,* 
1808.  They  have  recently  been  republished  by  Mr.  Hoxon, 
the  pooms  in  one,  the  prose  in  three  volumes,  mie '  Fare- 
well to  Tobacco'  and  the  '  Essay  on  Roast  Pig*  are  admu- 
able  specimens,  in  verse  and  prose,  and  in  widely  different 
styles,  of  his  peculiar  and  easy  humour.  'Cbrist^s  Hospital 
Thirtv-five  Years  ago;'  '  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple *  Blakesmoor,'  &c.,  show  his  power  of  throwing  a 
charm  round  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  endeared 
to  bim  by  early  association.  As  specimens  of  his  criticism 
we  may  instance  his  essays '  On  the  Genius  of  Hogarth,'  and 
'  On  Uie  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare.'  His  serious  is  no  less 
admirable  than  bis  humorous  vein,  and  is  always  pregnant 
with  some  healthy  and  benevolent  moral.  We  doubt 
whether  his  works  are  yet,  or  will  be,  widely  popular :  for 
there  was  an  original  quaintnesi  in  his  character,  nourished 
by  his  habits  and  studies,  which  those  only  who  have  some- 
thing similar  In  their  temper  and  pursuits  will  Ailly  relish. 
Few  nowever  have  enjoyed  so  flilly  Ihe  ^ctionate  admira- 
tion of  a  large  and  varied  circle  of  friends:  and  having  with 
them  encountered  and  surmounted  much  ridicule,  he  will 
hold  an  honourable  place  in  our  literature  along  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  others  yet  living,  whose  friendship,  in  life,  he 
regarded  among  his  most  precious  privileges,  and  with 
whom  he  would  be  best  pleased  to  be  associated  in  fiime. 

LAMBALLE.   [Cotes  dd  Nord.] 

LAMBARDE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  anti- 
quary, was  the  son  of  John  Lambarde,  an  alderman  of 
London,  and  was  born  October  18,  1536.  Of  his  early 
years  we  know  npthing,  till  in  1 556  he  entered  at  Lincoln  a 
Inn  as  a  student.  Here  he  studied  under  Lawrence  Nowel 
(the  brother  ttf  Dean  Nowel),  a  person  eminent  fat  his 
knowledge  of  antiquities  and  c/t  the  Saxon  tongue,  from 
whom  iZmbarde  imbibed  the  notion  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Saxon 
times  would  be  useful  to  bim  in  bis  profession.  Tbe  first 
fruits  of  his  studies  appeared  in  a  collection  and  translation 
of  the  Saxon  laws,  under  the  title  of '  jtPXAIONOHlA,  sive 
de  Priecis  Anglorum  Legibus  Libri,'  4to.,  1568,  afterwards 
republished  in  1644  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  with  Bede's 
'Ecclesiastical  History.*  In  1570  we  find  him  residing  at 
Westcombe,  near  Greenwich  in  Kent,  of  the  manor  of 
whidi  be  was  possessed,  and  where,  without  giving  up  bis 
profession  of  the  law,  he  devoted  much  of  his  labours  to  tbe 
service  of  the  county.  Bis '  Perambulation  of  Kent;'  finished 
in  i$70,  was  published  inasmallquarto  volume  in  1576.  In 
1 574  he  founded  an  hospital  for  poor  persons  at  East  Green- 
wich in  Kent,  said  to  have  been  the  first  founded  by  a 
Protestant  In  1578  be  was  admitted  a  bencher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  in  1579  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Kent,  an  office  which  he  not  only 
performed  with  diligence  and  integrity,  but  endeavoured  to 
explain  and  illustrate  for  the  benefit  of  other  magistrates 
in  his  '  Eirenarcha,  or  the  OlBce  of  tbe  Justices  of  tbe 
Peace,'  in  four  books,  4to.,  1581 ;  between  which  year  and 
1619  it  was  reprinted  eleven  times.  He  also  nublisbed  a 
small  treatise  on  'The  Duties  of  Constables,'  &c,  St-o., 
1582,  which  was  reprinted  six  times.  In  1592  he  was 
appointed  a  master  in  cluincery  by  Sir  John  Puckering, 
lord-keeper,  and  in  1697  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  bouse  of 
tbe  rolls  in  Chancery-lane,  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord- 
keeper,  and  in  160O  keeper  of  the  records  in  tbe  Tower. 
He  died  at  bis  bouse  at  Westcombe,  August  19,  1601,  and 
was  buried  in  tbe  parish  church  of  East  Greenwich.  The 
monument  placed  over  bim,  upon  tbe  rebuilding  of  that 
church,  was  removed  to  the  parish  church  of  Sevenoaks  in 
Kent,  where  is  still  the  seat  and  burying-plaoe  of  his  fh- 
mily.  Lambarde's  'Arcbeion,  or  a  Discourse  upon  the 
High  Courts  of  Justice  in  Sn^and,*  was  not  publislmd  tiU 
1635  br  his  grandson  Thomas  Lambarde :  another  work. 
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originally  intended  as  a  general  account  of  Gnat  Bri- 
tain, be  nlinquisbed  upon  finding  that  Camden  was  en- 
gased  upon  the  same  project.  The  materials  vhicfa  he 
Em  collected  fbr  it  were  publiflhed  in  1730.  in  4to.,  under 
the  title  of '  Dictionartum  AngUoi  Topographicum  ec  Histo- 
ricum.'  Lambarde  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  antiquaries 
of  ht!i  day,  and  in  all  respects  a  man  of  learning  and  worth. 

(Nichols's  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brtt,  No.  xUi.;  Chalmers, 
JBiogr.  Dict..vo\.x\\.,  pp.  473-475.) 

LAMBERT,  JOHN,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of  a  good 
family,  probably  about  1620,  and  to  hate  been  educated  for 
the  Ihv.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  joined  the  pariiamentair  army,  in  whiiui  he  is 
mentioned  as  holding  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the  battle  of 
Manton  Moor  (2nd  July,  1644).  AAer  distinguishing  him- 
self at  Naseby,  with  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  at  Worcester, 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  the  appointment  of  Fleetwood  on  the  death  of 
uetor.  (November,  16S1)  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland  produeed  an  alienation  between  Lambert  and 
Cromwell  wnich  was  never  wholly  healed,  altho'ugh  he  was 
one  of  the  officers  whom  Cromwell  summoned  in  June,  1653, 
lo  take  upon  them  the  settlement  of  the  government,  and 
he  was  in  May,  1655,  appointed  by  the  Protector  one  of  his 
eleven  major-generals,  as  they  were  styled,  or  commanders 
of  the  military  forces  in  the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
Lambert's  district  comprehended  the  Ave  northern  counties 
of  Durham,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Yorkshire.  He  took  little  part  iiipublic  afbirs,  how- 
ever, duHng  the  life  of  the  Protector-  The  most  important 
part  of  Lambert's  career  is  comprised  within  the  space  of 
about  twenty  months  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  return  of  the  king.  He  became 
the  soul  of  the  confedoracy  of  discontented  officers,  which 
after  the  meelin^  of  his  first  parliament,  in  January,  1659, 
was  formed  agamst  the  new  protector  Richard,  and  which 
speedily  effected  the  deposition  of  that  feeble  and  unambi- 
tious persona^.  [Crohwbll,  Richard.]  t^mben  was 
now  accounted  the  head  of  the  FiAh-motiarchy  Man,  or 
extreme  republican  and  Independent  party.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Royalist  insurrection  in  July,  be  was 
sent  by  the  Rump  Parliament  to  suppress  it,  a  busineu 
which  he  performed  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  but  imme- 
diately after  his  success  he  turned  round  upon  the  parlia- 
ment, and,  on  its  resistance  to  his  demands,  dispersed  it  by 
military  violence,  13th  October.  The  part  taken  by  Monk 
however,  and  the  falling  away  of  their  partisans  on  all 
hands,  soon  reduced  Lambert  and  the  cabal  of  officers,  or 
Committee  of  Safety,  as  they  called  themselves,  to  extre- 
mities ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  Januair,  1660,  iuving  been 
deserted  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  loroe  with  which  he 
had  set  out  for  the  north  to  encounter  Monk,  he  was 
seized  by  orders  of  the  restored  parliament  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  On  the  9th  of  April  following  he 
made  his  escape  from  confinement,  to  the  infinite  conster- 
nation of  Monk  and  the  Council  of  State :  but  the  activity 
of  Cdond  Ingoldsby  recaptured  him  at  Daventry,  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month,  when  he  was  abready  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  the  greater  part  of  which 
however  deserted  him  at  the  critical  moment.  He  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  passed  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  but  although  be  was  in  June,  1662,  brought  to  trial 
before  the  C^urt  of  King's  Bench  along  with  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  be  was,  after  being  found  guilty,  reprieved  at  the 
bar,  the  distinction  made  netween  the  two  prisoners  being 
expressly  placed  by  the  judges  to  the  account  of  his  com- 
paratively dutiful  and  submissive  behaviour  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  He  was  eventually  banished  to  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  where  he  lived  for  above  thirty  years. 

LAMBETH,  a  large  parish,  a  portion  of  which,  togethet 
with  portions  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles's,  CamberweU,  and 
St.  Mary,  Newinfton,  constitute  a  parliamentary  borough.  It 
is  in  the  east«m  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton  and  county 
of  Surrey.  It  is  situated  on  the  rijght  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  name  is  of  Saxon  ongin,  and  signifies,  ac- 
cording to  Camden. '  a  dirty  station.'  The  Saxon  kings  had 
a  mansion  here,  where  they  occasionally  resided.  The 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  is  situated 
near  the  river,  exhibits  specimens  of  the  architecture  of 
various  ages.  The  chapel  and  crypt  beneath  were  probably 
built  by  archbishop  Boniface  as  early  hs  the  year  1262,  but 
the  olhw  parb  of  the  building;  ace  of  more  recent  date. 


Within  tiw  last  fin  or  six  ye*n  the  pilac*  haa  been  r^paifod. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Biore.  In  the  dininff-room 
are  the  portraits  ot  all  the  ardibishopi  who  have  fllwd  the 
see  from  Laud  down  to  the  present  time.  The  library  occu- 
pies the  lour  galleries  over  the  cloisters,  which  form  a  small 
quadrangle.  During  the  civil  wars  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  were  removed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  tiM 
others  dispersed  among  private  individuals.  After  the  Re- 
storation exertions  were  made  to  effect  their  complete  re- 
storation, which  w«e  in  a  great  measure  suocessfut.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  25,000  volumes,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  rarity.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  valuable, 
and  those  which  contain  the  registers  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
buiT  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  ai'chbishops  bad  prisons  here  for  the  puoiah- 
ment  of  ecclesiastioBl  offbnders,  and  it  was  here  that  Eluab^h 
confined  the  earl  of  Essex  before  sending  him  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  year  1831  the  parish  contained  a  popuImUon  of 
87.856  persons,  having  been  increased  daring  the  previous 
ten  years  by  30,2 1 8  persons.  The  manufactures  are  numer- 
ous and  important,  comprising  those  of  soap,  white  and  red 
lead,  plate-glass,  patent  shot,  besides  extensive  breweries, 
distilleries,  &c.  There  is  a  parochial  school  erected  in  1808, 
the  Philanthropic  Society's  school,  another  belonging  to  the 
Benevolent  Some^  of  Si  Patrick,  and  many  other  charitor 
ble  institutions. 

Lambeth  was  constituted  a  parliamentary  bomugh  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  returns  two  members. 

For  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  parish  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Biblioiheea  TopograpkUa  Britanmca,  voL 
ii. ;  and  Lysons*  Environ*  ftf  Lonatm,  vol.  i. 

LAMBRUS,  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  braebyurous 
crustaceous  decapods.  [Partbenopians.] 

LAME'GO,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  ihe  province  of  Beira, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Douro,. 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra  de  Fenidc,  which  is  an  offset  of 
the  ridge  of  Alcoba.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  an  antient 
cathedral,  built  by  Count  Don  Enrique,  father  of  Alfonso  I., 
several  other  churches  and  convents,  an  hospital,  and  9000 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  built 'in  great  part  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  the  lower  part  contains  one  wide  and  nearly  level 
street:  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  gardens 
are  in  the  upper  town.  Lam^o  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
comarca  of  the  same  name,  which  extends  ftom  the  Douro 
southwards  to  the  Vouga,  which  divides  it  from  the  oomarca 
of  Viseu.  This  district  is  hilly,  and  contains  several  valleys, 
through  which  various  streams  flow  northwards  into  the 
Douro.  The  Sarra  de  Montemuro,  which  joins  the  Serra 
de  Maraom  on  one  side  and  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  or  Cara- 
mula  on  the  other,  crosses  the  country  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  Tho  county  produces  abundance  of  good  wine, 
which  is  sent  to  Oporto,  under  the  name  of  Alto-Douro  wine. 
It  was  at  Lamego  that  the  first  Cortes  of  Portugal  were  as- 
sembled in  1143  by  Alfonso  I.,  to  establish  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom.  [Coetbs.] 

Alfonso  is  said  to  have  claimed  a  divine  right  to  tlw 
throne^  asserting  that,  the  n^ht  befine  the  battle  of  Ourique. 
he  had  had  a  vuion  of  the  Saviour,  encouraging  him  to 
the  fight,  and  promising  the  kingly  crown  '  to  him  and  hia 
descendants  after  him.  (Duarte  Galvab^  Chronica  do  Set 
Dom  Affimto.)  A  document  to  this  effect,  signed  by  the 
king,  two  bishops,  and  eight  of  the  nobility  ana  deputies  of 
the  towns,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Alcobaca  in  1596  by  Brito,  who  transcribed  it  in  his 
'Chronicles  of  the  Cistercian  Order.'  Brandab,  in  his  'Mo- 
narquia  Lusitana,'  lisboo,  1638,  published  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes  of  Lamego,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
:  doubted  by  some.  (Hittory  of  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal, 
'  with  Sir  Robert  Southwell's  Letters  concerning  the  Revo- 
lution 0^1667,  London,  1740.)  By  these  acts  a  formal  re- 
gulation is  made  as  to  the  truismission  of  the  crown  to  the 
lineal  deaoendanta  of  Alfonso,  male  and  female,  with  a  pro- 
viso that  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  king  should  many  none 
but  a  Portuguese,  lest  the  kingdom  should  iall  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreigner.  It  was  also  decreed  by  the  Cortes 
and  assented  to  by  Alfonso  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
that  Portugal  was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and 
that  no  king  or  prinoe  of  Portugal  should  ever  acknowledge 
himself  as  tributary  to  a  foreign  power,  for  if  he  did,  he 
should  lose  all  right  to  the  throne.  (Xiemos,  Historia  Gejic 
ral  de  Portugal,  b.  ix.) 

Lamego  is  70  miles  north-east  of  Coimbra,  25  north  of 
Tisei^  and  4S  east  of  Oporto.  A  good  road  has  been  made 
Digitized  byVjOOglC 
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between  Hamego  and  Oporto  at  the  expense  of  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company.  (Minauo,  Diccionario  Gengrafieo;  Floret, 
Etpaia  Sagraaa  ;  Kins^,  P^tttgal  Htustratea.) 
LAMKLLA'RIA.  [I* 

LAMELUBRANCiaiATA.  M.  De  BlainviUe's  third 
erder  of  Acephalophora  (Ac^phaJefl  Testae^  of  Cuvier). 

If.  De  Blainvtlle  makes  thii  order  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing  fhmilies:— lit  Ottracea  (Oysters,  &c);  Sod.  5u&- 
oitraeea  (SpondyluB,  &c.);  3rd.  Margaritaeea(VviiaM&, 
Malleus.  See.) ;  4th.  MytOaeeaiViMteU  and  Pinnas) :  3th. 
Potj/odonta,  or  Arcacea ;  fitb.  Submytilacea  (Anodon,  tJnio, 
Oudita):  7th.  Chamocea;  Bth.  Cmchacea;  ^X\i,  P^oridea ; 
lOtfa.  Adstmaeea  (Pholas,  Teredo,  Fistulana,  &e.). 

If  Rang  separates  the  order  into  two  diviaions. 
Ist  Monomyaria. 

Fsmiliea:— 1st.  Ostroc^  Cuvier  {OttreatUe);  2Qd.  Fec- 
tinidea.  Lam.  {PecttnidtB) ;  3rd.Mall^c£a,  Lam.  (MaUeieUe) ; 
4th.  AvieuMs  (4viculideB). 

2nd.  Dimyaria. 

Families : — 5th.  Arcacis  {Araida) ;  6th.  Mytilocfis  (Afy- 
tkUdee)  ;  7th.  Submytilac^s  (SubmyHlida :  freshwater — 
Aoodon,  'Unio,  &c. ;  Naiades  of  Lamarck  and  Lea ;  marine — 
Cardita,  Cypricardia,  &«■);  tfih.  Chamacea  {Chamadic); 
9tb.  Conohacea;  10th.  Pyloridea;  Uth.  Tuhtcolfia^  Lam. 
{Amergiltum,  CtaoaeeUa,  &e.). 

The  fomilies  of  this  order  which  have  not  already  heen 
noticed  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  treated  of  under  their 
respective  titles.  The  AreadcB  will  be  found  under  the  title 
PoLYODOMTA,  and  the  Ademaeea  under  Pholas  and  other 
eenerie  names.   For  the  organization  see  Concbifeha  and 

I^At&DBS. 

LAMKLLICORNKS  (Latreille).  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  order  Coleoptera.  The  insects  of  this  section  have  five 
joints  to  all  the  tarsi.  The  antennK  are  inserted  in  a  small 
hollow  in  front  of  the  eyes,  short,  usually  composed  of  nine 
or  ten  joints,  the  last  of  which  are  large  and  flat,  and  open 
like  a  &n.  [Coleoftbb*.  vol.  vii.,  p.  341,  flg.  9.]  The 
number  of  these  lamellated  jointa  varies,  but  there  are 
goienUy  three.  The  clypeus  is  usually  very  large,  and 
the  labrum  is  imaU  and  bidden  bmeatb  the  clypeus.  The 
Ulterior  tibin  are  Stated  externally,  and  the  posterior'tihiiD 
are  ofien  more  or  less  denticulated-  The  mandibles  of 
some  of  the  species  are  membranous. 

Tbe  larva  [Colboptsra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  340.  t%.  1}  is  soft,  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  a  large  vertical 
head.  There  are  six  small  legs  attached  to  the  thoracic 
segments.  The  body  is  always  beut.  ^Yhen  about  to  as- 
sume the  pupa  state,  the  larvee  enclose  themselves  in  an 
oral  case  formed  of  particles  of  earth,  rotten  wood,  or  other 
•urrouuding  substances,  which  are  cemented  hy  a  glutinous 
matter.  Some  of  them  live  in  the  ground  and  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  others  live  in  decayed  animal  and 
Tsgetable  suntauces,  upon  which  they  feed.  The  perfect 
insects  also  feed' upon  these  substances  (many  of  them  are 
found  in  dung) ;  others  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  or 
on  the  flowers. 

J^reUle  divides  the  LameUiocnnes  into  two  great  tribes. 
[Sc&KABAiDBs  and  LucAinDBa-l 

LAMELLIROSTRES,  Cuviet's  name  for  the  great 
£unily  of  tbe  Anatida  (Duclcit,  Geese.  Swans). 

LAMENTATIONS' of  JEREMIAH.  [Jeremiah.] 

LAMIA'CEjC,  or  LABIA'TjB,  a  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  with  irregular 
unsymmetrical  monopetalous  flowers,  and  a  four-lobed 
ovary,  changing  to  four  seed-like  monospermous  fruits.  It 
is  technically  allied  so  nearly  to  Boraginaceee  as  to  differ 
apparently  in  little  except  having  regular  flowers ;  but  in 
nature  it  belongs  to  a  different  series  of  vegetation.  The 
leaves  of  Lamioce*  are  uniformly  opposite,  and  their  stems 
square  or  nearly  m,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  order 
the  flowers  are  disposed  in  short  opposite  clusters  axillary 
to  leav<es,  and  appearing  in  consequence  as  if  in  whorls. 

The  species  are  generally  aromatic  and  tonic,  a  property 
that  u  in  most  cases  owing  to  tbe  secretion  of  a  volatile  oU 
in  Uttle  cysts  or  glands  occupying  the  leafy  organs.  The 
tromatic  qualities  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Sage,  Marjoram, 
iniyma,  Basil,  and  similar  plants,  commonly  cultivated  for 
tbe  Borvioe  of  the  kitchen,  as  condiments ;  of  Lavender,  so 
BDoh  valued  for  its  peculiar  fragrance ;  of  Mint  and  Pep- 
permint, well  known  for  their  stimulating  power,  and  of 
nuoy  othen.  Betgny,  Ground  Ivy,  Horehnundi  and  others 
M  examples  of  the  bitter  tonic  equalities  of  suck  ^^anbs ; 
■uamnary  appears  to  have  the  specific  property  of  sti'lfening 


the  hair  and  encouraging  its  growth ;  its  oil  is  that  whtel: 
gives  the  green  rolour  to  bear's  grease  and  such  pomatums: 
andCat-tnyme  (Teucrium  marum)  and  Cat-mint  (iVispfte 
Cataria)  seem  to  be  genuine  feline  aphrodisiacs. 

Plants  of  this  order  are  distributed  over  all  the  wanuw 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  generally  being  herbb* 
ceous,  and  never  exceeding  the  size  of  small  bushra.  Mr. 
Bentham  has  given  an  ela^rate  view  of  their  geographical 
distribution,  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of  171 4  qwcies 
1030  belong  to  the  Eastwn  nemisphere,  and  049  to  the 
Western ;  8  only  are  arctic ;  60  inhabit  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  190  Spain,  149  the  Himalayan  Mountains,' and 
only  157  the  equinoctial  regions  of  both  the  old  and  new 
world,  and  those  are  chiefly  mountain  plants. 

Liunnus  distributed  the  genera  of  Lamiacese  through 
his  Didynamia  Gymnospermia  and  Diandria  Monogynia. 
Writers  on  thp  natural  system  have  devised  much  better 
modes  of  arrangement ;  the  most  perfect  and  recent  is  that 
of  Mr.  Bentham,  (.Labiaiarum  Genera  et  ^cies,  London. 
1832-36,  7d3pp.) 


Leaf  and  llowen  of  Sal¥la  pntenrii. 
I,  the  tmrj,  upon  the  Tour  lobei  of  which  &  part  of  tlie  charaelei  or  this 
Older  depend*. 

LAMIAN  WAR.  Those  cities  of  Greece  which  were 
impatient  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Macedonians  regarded 
Alexander's  death  as  a  foraurabte  opportunity  to  regain  in- 
dependence. In  this  struggle  the  Athenians  took  the  lead. 
They  were  cordially  supported  by  the  iEtolians,  both  having 
a  private  reason  for  their  alacrity  in  Alexander's  avowed 
design  to  restore  all  Greek  exiles  to  their  countries.  By 
such  a  measure  the  Athenians  would  have  been  obliged  to 
cede  Samos,  part  of  which  they  had  lately  colonized  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  former  possessors,  while  the  Vidians  had 
a  similar  motive  in  their  treatment  of  CEniadm.  The 
richer  part  of  the  Athenians  were  very  averse  to  contend 
again  with  the  power  of  Macedon ;  but  the  poor,  who  looked 
to  war  for  pay  and  plunder,  of  whom  Philip  said  that  war 
was  their  peace,  and  peace  their  war,  carried  tbe  point  and 
ambassadors  were  despatched  through  Greece  to  organize  a 
confederacy,  in  which  the  Argiani^  Messenians,  and  other 
states  of  Peloponnesus,  with  many  of  the  minor  nations  of 
northern  Greece,  joined.  The  events  of  this,  which  is 
called  the  Lamian  War,  have  already  been  related  atsufli' 
cient  length.   [Antipater;  Athens;  Lbosthbnbs.} 

LAMINARITES.  Brongniart,  classing  fossil  fuci  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  they  offer  to  recent  tribes,  usee  thin 
term  for  one  species  ibuua  in  the  secondary  strata  of  Aix, 
near  La  Rochelle.  ^— ,  ■ 
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Ae  Anglo-Sanm  Slttf-mautt  loif-maw  or  feu^  whoi  the 
Saxoni  offend  mi  oblatim  of  loaves  made  from  new  corn. 
Brand  ia  hii '  Popular  Antiquities*  speaks  of  it  as  atitl  a 
in  some  places  for  tenants  to  be  bound  to  bring  in 
wheat  of  the  year  to  their  lord  on  or  before  this  day.  In  the 
Salisbury  Manuals  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  called '  Be- 
uedictio  novorum  Fructuuin.*  This  day  had  also  the  name 
of  the  Oule  of  August,  as  Pettingal  (Archaeologta,  vol.  ii., 
p.  67)  says  from  tt^  Celtic  VVyl,  or  Gwyl,  a  festival.  (Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dict^  v.  Hlaf-mssse;  Kand,  Pofnd. 
Antiu.,  vol.  i.,  p.  275.) 

LAMOUROUX,  J.  V.  F,  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Caen,  was  born  at  Agea  in  Guienne,  in  1779.  He  par- 
ticularly applied  himself  to  the  study  of  marine  productions, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  and  in  1805  pablisned  at  Agen 
some  observations  on  many  new  and  rare  species  of  Fuci. 
In  1809  be  was  appointed  professor  at  Caen,  where  he  wrote 
bis  'Histoire  des  Polypiers  Coralligdnes  flexibles,'  which 
appeared  in  1816  embellished  with  15  plates,  rontaining 
150  figures  drawn  by  the  author.  Before  being  printed, 
this  work  was  presented  to  the  Institute,  of  which  Lamon- 
roux  was  a  correspondent  At  first  he  only  described  those 
species  of  Polypi  which  were  contained  in  bis  own  collec- 
tion, but  afterwards  he  included  all  the  species  which  had 
been  described  by  other  authors.  Lamouroux,  in  his  ar- 
rangement of  these  productions,  divides  them  into  56 
genera,  only  14  of  which  were  known  before  bis  time,  and 
560  species,  140  of  which  were  new :  thus,  both  as  to  genera 
and  species,  this  work  is  the  most  complete  that  has  been 
written  on  this  famOy  of  animals.  Lamouroux  wrote  seve* 
ral  other  works;  he  published,  in  1S17,  a  description  of  a 
new  species  or  variety  of  wh«it,  which  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  some  of  northern  provinces  of  France, 
where  it  is  called  '  ble  lamma,'  He  also  wrote  a '  Dictionary 
or  Zoophytes,*  which  forms  part  of  the  '  Bncyclop^die  M^- 
thodique ;'  it  came  out  at  Paris  in  1824,  in  4to. 

This  promising  naturalist  died  at  Caen,  18th  March, 
18-25,  at  the  early  age  of  46. 

LAMP-BLACK,  a  kind  of  fine  charcoal  prepared  from 
the  imperfect  combination  of  certain  kinds  of  fir,  cnntaining 
much  resin,  and  the  refuse  and  residuary  resiii  left  by  the 
distillation  of  -turpentine.  The  furnace  chimney  is  long, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  nearly  horizontal,  and  its  exft  is 
covered  with  old  sacking;  or  the  smoke  containing  the 
charcoal  is  carried  into  dumbers,  where  it  is  also  deposited 
on  coarse  cloths.  The  purest  lunp-bla<^  is  procured  by 
the  combustion  of  oils,  but  that  U  much  too  expensive  fbr 
common  use. 

Lamp-bUck  is  extensively  employed  a  Idaek  colour, 
and  mixed  with  other  pigments. 

According  to  the  analjrus  of  Braoounot.  lamp-black  f5on- 
sists  of— 

Charcoal         .     ,        .  .  79*1 

Pyretin  soluble  in  alcohol  .  5*3 

Pyrelin  (black)  insoluble  in  alcohol  1  *  7 
Sulphate  of  ammonia     .  .  3*3 

-   „       lime  .  0*8 

„       potash         .  .  0*4 

Phosphate  of  lime  (ferrugiDOUs)  .  0*3 
Gein  .  .  .  0*5 

Sand  (accidental)  ,  .  0'6 

Water  ,  ,  .8' 

Chloride  of  potassum  (tiaee) 

100* 

According  to  Reichenbach,  lamp-black  contains  naphtha- 
lin  also.  Pyretin  is  a  peculiar  resin,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  substances  that 
lamp-black  burns  with  a  name  when  it  is  heated,  and  that 
it  yields  empyreumatic  oil  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation. 

LAMP,  SAFETY.  It  has  been  long  known  that  coal- 
mines, and  especially  such  as  are  deep,  are  ooeasionally 
infested  with  a  gaseous  product,  which,  on  account  of  its 
eombustible  property,  is  called  ftre-damp,  the  word  dan^, 
meaning,  in  German,  a  vapour  or  exhalation ;  the  chemical 
name  for  this  gas  is  carburetted  hydrwen  [HTDBOaBN^; 
and  its  properties  were  first  ascertainea  and  its  ana^sis 
correctly  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry. 

Several  contrivances  had  been  proposed  for  safely  light- 
ing coal-mines  subject  to  the  visitations  of  this  gas, 
which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice:  the  safety- 
lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy  being  the  only  one  which  has  ever 
been  judjpd  safc^  ana  be^n  ej^tenalv^ly  employed.  In  bis 


work  on  the  *  SafMy-lamp,*  the  audior  atatet  that  he  flat 
turned  his  attention  partieulaEly  to  this  sul^ect  in  1815, 
when,  as  he  observes,  thoe  appeared  very  httie  hope  of 
finding  an  efficacious  remedy.  The  resources  of  modsm 
mechuieal  seienee  had  hem  fUlly  applied  in  ventilatitn: 
the  comparative  lightness  of  flre-dunp  was  wdl  undep 
stood ;  every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  the  coni' 
munications  open ;  and  the  currents  of  air  were  promoted 
or  occasioned,  not  only  by  furnaces,  but  likewise  by  ai^ 
'  pumps  and  steam-apparatus. 

After  some  allusions  to  what  had  been  done  by  those  who 
preceded  him  in  the  inquiry,  Davy  proceeds  to  describe  the 
origin  and  prioress  of  the  investigations  that  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  the  principles  by  which  he  conceived  that 
fiame  and  explosion  mav  be  regulated  and  arrested. 

With  these  views  he  began  a  minute  ohemioal  osanina- 
tioQ  of  various  specimens  of  flra-damp,  by  which  he  coo- 
firmed  the  previous  statement  of  Dr.  Henry,  that  the  para 
iuflammable  part  of  it  is  carburetted  hyw^ea  gaa  Ho 
found  that  it  required  an  admixture  of  a  large  quantity  (tf 
atmospheric  air  to  render  it  explosive:  when  mixed  with 
nearly  four  times  its  bulk  of  air  it  burnt  i^uietly  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  with  between  five  and  six  times  it  exploded 
feebly ;  with  seven  or  eight  times  the  explosion  was  strong 
and  when  mixed  with  even  fourteen  times  its  hulk  of  atmo- 
spheric air  the  compound  was  still  exnlosive.  Proceeding 
With  his  experiments  Davy  ascertainea  that  explosions  of 
inflammable  gases  were  incapable  of  being  passed  through 
long  narrow  mehdlk  tubes ;  and  that  this  prindple  of  secu- 
rity WHS  still  obtainofl  by  diminishing  their  length  snd 
diameter  at  the  same  time,  and  likewise  diminishing  tfaek 
length  and  increasing  their  number,  so  tha^  agreat  nombs 
of  small  apertures  would  not  pass  explosion  when  ihdr 
depth  was  equal  to  their  diameter.  This  fiut  led  to  trislt 
upon  sieves  made  of  wire  sauze;  and  he  found  that  if  a 
piece  of  wire  gauze  was  held  over  the  Ikrae  of  a  lamp,  or 
of  coal  gas,  it  prevented  the  flame  ftom  passing ;  and  be 
ascertained  that  a  flame  confined  in  a  cylinder  of  very  flue 
wire  gauze  did  not  explode  even  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  but  that  the  gases  burnt  in  it  with  great  vivacity. 

The  experiments  to  wnich  we  have  now  alluded,  served  as 
the  basis  of  the  safety-lamp,  which  we  shall  now  describB^ 
and  add  some  of  the  inventor's  observations  respecting  it 
*  Hie  apertures  in  the  gauie  should  not  be  more  thsn  ^  of 
an  inch  square.  As  the  fire-damp  ia  not  inflsmed  by 
ignited  wire,  the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importance; 
but  wire  flrom  ^  to  A  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  the  moit 
convenient 

'  Iron-wire  and  brass- wire  gauze  of  the  required  degree  of 
fineness  are  made  for  sieves  by  all  wire-workers;  and  ex- 
cept when  a  lamp  is  to  be  used  by  a  viewer  for  dialling, 
iron-wire  gauze  is  to  be  preferred :  when  of  the  proper 
degree  of  thickness  it  can  neither  melt  nor  bum ;  and  the 
coat  of  black  rust  which  soon  forms  upon  it  supcrficiallf, 
defends  the  interior  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

'  The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  by  double  joinings, 
the  gauze  being  fdded  over  so  as  to  leave  no  apertures- 
When  it  is  oylindri<»l  it  should  not  be  more  than  two  iiu;l»s 
in  diameter;  for  in  la^r  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the 
fire-damp  renders  the  top  inoonveniently  hot;  and  a  double 
top  is  always  a  proper  precaution,  fixed  at  the  distance  of 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  first  top. 

*  The  gauze  cylinder  should  be  fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a 
screw  of  (bur  or  five  turns,  and  fitted  to  the  screw  by  a  tigbt 
ring.  All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard 
solder;  and  the  security  depends  upon  the  circumetaiw 
that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger  than  m  tne 
wire  gauze.'  _ 

The  annexed  figure  of  the  safety-lamp  requires  but 
little  explanation:  the  cylinder  of  wire  gause  is  *• 
fended  by  three  upright  strong  wires,  which  meet  at  (os 
top,  and  to  them  a  ring  is  fixed,  flrom  which  the  instru^jfj 
is  suspended.  The  lamp  is  screwed  on  to  the  bottom  d 
wire  gauze,  and  is  su^ied  with  oil  by  the  pipe  P'"!'"^ 
f-om  it,  when  the  top  is  unscrewed  and  removed.  A  wjr^ 
bent  at  the  upper  end.  is  passed  through  the  bottom  or  me 
lamp  for  raising,  lowering,  or  trimming  the  wick. 

When  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  intrcSuced  into  an 
sphere  gradually  mixed  with  flre-damp,  the  first  eflect  or  w 
fire-damp  is  to  increase  the  size  and  length  of  tbe 
When  the  inflammable  gas  forms  as  much  as  -A  ^J. 
volume  of  the  air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  wi* 
blue  Oame^  but  the  fiune  of  tfae-wick  •ePp» 
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W^ithp  within  the  blue  flame,  and  the 
light  of  the  wick  continues  till  the  fire- 
duEp  increases  to  one-sixth,  or  one- 
Iftfa,  when  it  is  tost  in  the  flame  of 
the  fire-damp,  which  in  this  case  fills 
tbe^hnder  with  a  pretty  strong  light, 
ud  when  the  foul  air  eonatitutes  one- 
riuid  of  the  atmospbera,  it  is  no  longer 
it  file  teqitration. 

Ihe  operation  of  the  wire  genie  in 
inrcoting  the  communication  of  flame 
a thns  explained: — Flame  is  gaseous 
Bttter  so  intensely  heated  as  to  be 
imuDons,  and  the  temperature  requi- 
site for  produciuff  it  exceeds  that  of 
the  white  heat  of  solids.  When  the 
Bame  comes  into  contact  with  wire 
ptae  it  loses  so  much  beat  in  conse- 
ijDMice  of  the  conducting  power  of  the 
Mlal,  which  conveys  it  to  the  sur- 
nnnding  air,  that  it  is  cooled  below 
the  |)otnt  at  which  gaseous  matter  can 
Rmain  Imninous,  and  consequently 
the  flame  of  the  gaseotts  matter  burn- 
ing within  the  tamp  is  incapable  of 
passing  through  it  so  as  to  set  fire  to 
ud  uq)lode  the  mixture  of  fire-damp 
ai^  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  ana 
this  cooling  power  is  exerted  even 
though  the  wire  gauze,  by  effecting  it, 
a  rodered  and  remaina  red-hot. 


Although  the  inventor  of  this  lamp  has  expressed  himself 
fi%  satisfied  of  its  security,  yet  others  have  entertained 
>trDt^  doubts  on  the  subject,  which  have  latterly  been 
WKh  BtrengUiened.  During  the  session  of  parliament  for 
)SU  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  '  Aed- 
dents  in  Mines.*  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Buddie  was  however 
nnmglj  in  &vour  of  the  safetv  of  the  lamp ;  be  stated,  that 
wmany  years  he  had  not  less  tnan  1000,  and  sometimes  1500 
Binps  in  daily  use,  and  that  he  never  knew  in  one  solitary 
iiBtance  an  explosion  to  happen  from  them ;  and  he  men- 
luoed  also  that  be  bad  been  with  them  in  all  possible  va- 
^ties  of  explosive  mixtures. 

On  the  other  hand  abundant  evidence,  aod  especially 
'ntofUr.  Pereira,  was  adduced  before  the  committee  to 
WW,  that  in  strong  currents  of  explosive  mixtures  the 
'■npi  could  not  be  trusted,  as  the  &me  passed  through 
"xu;  indeed  Sir  H.  Davy  seems  himself  to  have  been 
thitt  an  eligeetion  mi^  pouibly  he  urged  minst 
>Dns  00  this  head,  and  he  proposed  the  use  of  a  tin  shield 
'here  tuch  currents  occur.  It  is  however  probable  tlut 
niTrents  may  happen  so  suddenly  as  to  prevent  the  use  of 
anf^uird,  which  at  best  must  be  considered  as  imperfect 
••Mprecarious. 

.  While  then  these  lamps  may  be  considered  as  safe  in 
ntottiom  free  from  currents,  the  experiments  which  the 
^nter  of  this  article  has  witnessed  have  convinced  him  that 
n  atrong  currents  they  are  insecure,  even  though  ibe 
J''«KWse  be  not  very  hot  On  this  subject  we  cannot 
w  Mtta  than  adduce  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
Turner,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Elements  of  Che- 
■""h;.*  which  oohwides  with  that  of  the  parliament- 
vycrauuittee:— 'If  a  lamp  with  its  game  red-hot  be 
^l"™  to  a  current  of  explosive  mixture  the  flame  may 
t^Dly  pass  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  cooled  below  the  point 
I*' ■goition,  and  in  that  ease  an  accident  nu^t  occur  with  a 
|*mp  which  would  be  quite  safe  in  a  calm  atmosphere.  It 
^  Men  lately  shown  by  Messrs.  Upton  and  Roberts,  lamp 
"soufeciurers  in  this  city,  that  flame  may  in  this  rase  be 
to  pass  through  the  safety-lamp,  as  commonly  con- 
^^'^|>d;  and  I  am  satisfied,  from  having  witnessed  some 
z!^^  experiments,  that  the  observation  is  eorreot  This 
~'5^?'*y  tcoount  for  accidents  in  coal-mines  where  the 
*^-iainp  ii  constantly  employed.  An  obvious  mode  of 
Bndi  an  evil  is  to  dimhiish  the  aperturea  of  the 
V^'*  out  this  remedy  »  nearly  impraoUeable  from  the 
ofrh  ™^  ^''^  geuie  causes  to  the  difliision 

'jEht.  Abetter  method  is  to  surround  the  common 

k  ^  with  a  glass  cylinder,  allowing  air  to  enter  solely 
.  bottom  of  the  lamp  through  wire  gauze  of  extreme 
pisced  horixontally,  and  to  escape '  at  top  by  a 

wmtrinDMb  Upton  and  Roberts  bftve  constructed 


a  tamp  of  this  kind,  through  which  I  have  in  vain  tried  lo 
cause  the  communication  of  flame,  and  which  appears  to 
me  perfectly  secure ;  in  case  an  accident  should  break  the 
glass  their  lamp  would  be  reduced  to  a  safety-lamp  of  the 
common  construction.  I>Bvy*s  lamp  thus  modified  gives  a 
much  better  light  than  without  the  glass,  just  as  all  lamps 
burn  better  with  a  shade  than  without  one.' 

In  concluding  we  heartily  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Report  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  we  'cannot 
admit  that  these  experiments  have  any  tendency  to  detract 
from  the  character  of  Sir  H.  Dav^,  or  to  disparage  the  felr 
value  placed  by  himself  upon  his  invention.  The  improve- 
ments are  probably  those  which  longer  life  and  additional 
facts  would  have  induced  him  to  contemplate  as  desirable, 
and  of  which,  had  he  not  been  the  inventor,  he  might  have 
become  the  patron.' 

LAMPORNIS.  [Tbochilida] 

LAMPREY.  [PetromyxokJ 

LAMPRI'DIUS.  iELIUS.   [Aoodsta  Historia.] 

LATHPROTES.  [TanaokrsTI 

LAMPROTILA.   [Kinofishsrs.  p.  232.] 

I^MPROTORNIS.  [Stubnidjb.] 

LAMPYHID^  {Lampyrit,  Linn.),  a  family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  section  Malaeodermi.  Hie  insects  of 
this  femily  have  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi ;  flexible  elytra ; 
the  body  usually  elongated  and  somewhat  depressed.  The 
thorax  projects  more  or  less  over  the  head ;  the  mandibles 
are  usually  small,  and  terminated  in  a  sharp  point;  the  pen- 
ultimate joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  bilobed;  the  claws  are 
simple,  and  the  antenns  are  approximated  hi  the  base. 
'  llie  fomily  Lampyridm  contains  the  fellowiug  genera,  and 
some  others  of  minor  importance. 

Genus  Lycus,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are 
— fore  part  of  head  prolonged  into  a  snout;  antenns  ser- 
rated ;  elytra  most  commonly  dilated  in  the  middle  or  to- 
wards their  posterior  part.  One  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
is  found  in  England,  tne  Lynu  muwter,  Feb. ;  it  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  black  colour,  with  ^e 
exception  of  the  elytra,  which  are  brilliant  red  and  have 
raised  stris. 

Genus  Omalisut,  GeofiH :  antenns  simple,  the  second  and 
thirds  joints  much  shorter  than  the  following ;  head  not 
sensibly  prolonged  in  front ;  joints  of  the  tarsi  elongated 
and  nearly  cylindrical ;  the  penultimate  joint  heart-shaped ; 
elytra  tolerably  firm. 

Omaliius  tuttiralU  resembles  in  colouring  and  size  the 
insect  last  described ;  the  suture  however  is  black.  It  in- 
habits France. 

Genus  LanwyrU:  head  not  produced  in  front,  hidden 
beneath  the  thwax ;  eyes  in  the  male  sex  very  la^ ;  an- 
tennn  diort ;  females  apterous.  To  this  genus  behmgs  tbe 
Glow-worm  iLamoyru  nacHluea,  L.J.  This  insect  is 
rather  more  than  naif  an  inch  in  lengUi,  of  a  blackish  co- 
lour, the  thorax  is  margined  with  du»y-red,  the  legs  and 
the  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  of  the  same  colour. 
The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  quite  destitute  of 
wings,  and  tbe  terminal  segments  df  the  abdomen  beneath 
are  yellowish ;  the  thorax  is  semicircular ;  tbe  body  is  very 
soft,  of  an  oblong  form,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  com- 
posed of  ten  segments.  Tbe  male  glow-worm  is  said  to 
emit  the  phosphorescent  light  in  a  slight  degree,  but  it  is 
chiefly  the  females  from  which  the  brilliant  lisbt  proceeds 
which  we  so  often  see  on  banks,  beneath  hedges,  and  in 
various  other  situations.  This  light  proceeds  fVom  Uie  under 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  near  the  tip,  and  it  appears  that 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  varying  its  intensity.  Glow- 
worms will  live,  we  are  informed  by  L«treille.  a  long  time 
in  vacuo,  and  in  different  kinds  of  gases,  tbe  nitrous  xcid, 
muriatic  and  sulphurous  gases  excepted,  for  in  these  they 
soon  expire.  When  placed  in  hydrc^n  gas  they  sometimes 
detonate.  If  the  luminous  portion  of  the  abdomen  be  re- 
moved, it  retains  its  luminous  property  for  some  time,  and 
when  apparently  extinct  it  may  be  reproduced  by  softening 
the  matter  with  water.  Tbe  insects  emit  a  brilliant  light 
if  immersed  in  warm  water,  but  in  cold  water  it  is  extin- 
guished. The  females  being  apterous,  and  consequently 
restricted  in  their  powers  of  iMmmotion,  and  the  insect  being 
nocturnal,  it  is  supposed  that  the  light  emitted  by  the 
female  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  other  sex.  The 
larvn  have  been  kept  alive  for  a  considerable  time,  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  during  which  they  lived  upon 
snails,  killing  those  of  the  largest  sixe ;  sometimes  tne^ 
would  seixe  a  snail  whibt  er»wUn{b  and  jfrBej   '  ' 
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mal  retired  vithin  its  shell,  they  would  itfll  liecp  their 
hold,  tod  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  into  the  shell 
Irith  the  in^,  and  although  they  became  enveloped  in  the 
mucous  secretion,  it  very  selclom  appeared  to  adhere  to 
their  bodies.  Upon  being  touched  or  disturbed  in  anv  way 
they  emitted  the  phosphoric  light,  but  not  to  so  great  degree 
as  the  perfect  insect. 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  CLYDESDALE,  is  an  inland 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  norlh-west 
hv  the  shires  of  Stirlinzand  I>umbarton,  on  the  west  and 
Muth-weit  by  those  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  on  the  out  and 
north-east  by  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh  and  Peebles  shires, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  DumfHes ;  being  com< 
prised  between  S3*  IS'  and  55°  AS'  N.  lat.  and  between 
3"  15'  and  4*  19'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
county,  from  Queensbury  Hill,  its  southern  extremity,  to 
the  borders  of  Dumbartonshire,  is  54  miles ;  its  greatest 
width,  from  Middlefield  in  the  west  to  the  Pentland  Hills, 
is  about  36  miles,  and  its  superflcdal  extent,  according  to 
Mr.  MacCuUoch,  is  604,SO0  imperial  acres,  or  943  square 
miles,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  475,938  Scotch  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  three  principal  districts  or  wards,  to  each 
of  which  is  appointed  a  sneriff-substitute  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  its  judicial  concerns.  Die  surhoe  of  this  county 
is  so  various,  being  in  some  places  mountainous,  in  other* 
hilly,  and  in  others  comparatively  flat,  that  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  notice  the  local  peculiarities  of  each  ward 
under  separate  beads. 

The  upper  or  southern  ward,  of  which  the  antient  bui^h 
of  Lanark  is  the  chief  town,  comprises  the  parishes  of  Car- 
luke, Lanark,  Carstairs,  Carnwatb,  Dunsyre,  Dolphington, 
Walston,  Biggar,  Liberton,  Lamington,  Culter,  Crawford, 
Crawfordjobn,  ttouglas,  Wiston  and  Roberton,^ymington, 
Covinjgton,  Pittenain,  Carmichael,  and  Xesmahagow ;  and 
incIu(M8  that  extensive  portion  of  the  county  which 
lies  between  the  shires  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr. 
It  constitutes  more  than  one-half  of  the  county,  and 
consists  princip^ly  of  mountains,  hills,  and  moorish  lands, 
which  do  not  appear  susceptible  of  muoh  improvement. 
Mr.Naismitb.  in  1794i  estimated  ttieanrftce  unillows:— 

Beoleh  AoTM. 

Moorpaature        .  .  185,000 

WoodB  .  .  3,140 

Channels  of  rtTers,  brooks,  roads,  &c.  2,060 
Oriduxda  .  *  70 

Arable  and  meadow  .  76.490 


366,760 

The  geology  and  mhieralogy  of  thia  part  of  the  county  are 
impcHlant.   Rich  seams  of  Medlent  coal,  from  two  to  seven 

feet  in  thickness,  are  advantageously  wrought  at  Wilson- 
town  (parish  of  Camwaah),  and  in  other  parishes  of  the 
ward.  The  'Wilsontown  ooal-fleld  lies  in  an  oval  basin 
bearing  north-east  and  south-west;  the  dip,  about  one  in 
seven,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing ;  the  veins  are  inter- 
sected by  numerous  slips  or  hitehet,  which  throw  the  coal 
down  from  30  to  sometimes  SO  feet  perpendionlar.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  coal-field  are  the  Wilsontown 
iron  works,  which  vm  conducted  with  apparent  prosperity 
till  the  year  1808,  when  the  companv  by  whom  they  were 
carried  on  became  embarrasaed,  and  the  machinery  was 
permitted  to  remain  for  many  yeara.  Thia  cironm- 
fltance,  which  waa  the  sonree  of  mum  distress  to  the  resi- 
dent population,  does  not  appear  attributable  to  any  fhOnre, 
either  in  the  quanti^  or  qoality  of  the  mineral,  aa  it  was 
leporled  in  1797,*  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose, 
thai  40,000  tons  of  iron  might  be  made  annually  for  the 
(pace  oC  90  years,  and  that  the  supply  of  ironstone  was  in- 
exhaustible. Operations  have  since  been  renewed  under 
different  proprietors,  but  we  are  not  aware  with  what  auocesa. 
Freestone  (of  a  beautifbl  wldto  colour,  well  adapted  for 
building),  whln^ne,  and  limestone,  are  all  abundant  and 
largely  consumed.  The  lead-mines  In  the  pariah  of  Craw- 
ford are  the  most  productive  in  Scotland,  and  have  been 
continiionsly  worked  ftam  a  remote  period.  Gold  and  silver 
are  disseminated  in  minute  partiidas  through  the  auperin- 
eumbent  clay,  bnt  the  quantity  is  at  present  too  small 
to  repay  the  expense  of  its  extnedoii,  though  formerly  it 
appears  to  have  been  othervrise,  as  there  are  extant,  in  the 
Advocate's  libra^  of  Edinbunj^h,  manuscript  reooids,  dated 
In  the  reign  of  Bllxabeth.  whieh  stato  tlut  apeeimeni  of 
ttatitt  gold  were  here  aometimea  met  vKh  wngfaiDg  ftom 


one  to  several  ounces.  The  present  annual  prodoee  of 
these  mines  is  estimated  at  700  tons  of  lead.  In  the  rlei- 
nity  of  the  lead-mines  a  vein  of  copper  was  found,  and 
another  of  antimony,  and  some  attempts  made  to  work 
them,  but,  we  believe,  without  success.  Among  the  more 
elevated  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  abundant 
quarries  of  slate,  but  their  aistance  from  the  populous  parts 
of  the  oountv  precludes  them  from  being  extensively  worked. 

The  arable  portion  of  this  ward  is  inoonsidem>le,  and 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  those  of  the 
streams  which  are  oontributory  to  it  The  quality  fs  ao 
various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  average  rent ;  where 
most  productive,  it  lets  for  4t.  the  imperial  acre,  at  other 
parts  it  will  scarcely  fotch  as  many  pence.  The  highest 
ground  is  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  where  the  CIvde  has  ita 
source,  and  here  *  the  mountains  are  so  huddled  tc^thCT,' 
says  Mr.  Naismith, '  that  their  grandeur  is  lost  to  the  eye 
of  a  beholder.  When  he  traverses  a  hollow,  only  the  sides 
of  the  nearest  mountains  are  presented  to  his  view,  and 
when  he  climbs  an  eminence  ne  sees  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused group  of  rugged  tops,  with  the  naked  rock  frequently 
appeanng  among  the  herbage.*  The  principal  elevations 
are  Tinto  in  the  united  parishes  of  Wiston  and  Roberton 
(2510  foet);  the  range  of  the  Lowthers  in  the  pariah  of 
Crawford  and  near  the  horden  DomfHesshire  (greatest 
height  2396  feet). 

Ae  middle  ward,  of  which  Hamilton  is  the  chief  town, 
comprises  the  parishes  of  Hamilton,  Btantyre,  Kilbride, 
Strathavon,  or  Avondale,  Glassford,  Slonehouse,  Dal  serf, 
Ombusnethans,  or  C!amnethan,  Shotts,  and  Old  and  New 
Monkland ;  and  is  about  half  the  ext^t  of  the  upper  ward. 
In  thin  ward  the  elevation  of  the  land  is  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  it  continues  to  decline  towards  the  north-west. 

In  1794,  accotding  to  Mr,  Naismitb,  the  aurfsce  con- 
sisted of 

loDldi  Asrw. 

Moors  and  coarse  pasture   .    .    .  66,000 

Woodk  4,150 

Towns,  rivers,  and  roads  ....  1,300 

Orchards   130 

AraUe  70,750 

142,330 

It  is  much  diversified  by  gently  undulating  grounds,  there 
being  no  nlains  of  any  extent  except  in  the  v^ley  along  the 
banlu  of  tne  (3lyde.  The  prevailing  soil  is  of  a  clayey  na- 
ture mtermixed  with  sand,  and  varies  considerably  in  colour, 
composition,  and  d^^iee  of  ferttlity.  In  some  parte,  as  in 
the  parish  Hamiltim,  ft  consists  of  a  deep  Ibrtile  loani. 
resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  loose  gravel ;  in  others,  aa  in  the 
parish  of  New  Monkland,  it  partakes  more  (rf  a  mossy  cha- 
racter, and  yields,  in  early  seasons,  good  craps  of  oats,  flax, 
and  rye-grass'hay,  but  in  cold  or  late  seasons  the  oato  do 
not  ripen  well.  The  usual  term  of  leases  is  nineteen  yeaia; 
some  of  them  however  are  conditional,  and  permit  the  tenant 
to  give  up  the  lease  in  the  event  of  bis  not  being  satisfied  at 
the  end  of  a  specified  time.  Oats  and  barley  fcwm  the  principal 
crops,  but  there  is  also  much  wheat  raised  both  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  ward  to  the  north.  The  form  butldiaga  an> 
greatly  improved,  but  the  forms  are  for  the  moat  part  smalL 
Farming  opeimtions  are  muoh  better  undecstood  than  for- 
merly, and  draining,  the  limg  ne^cet  of  wlueh  bad  promd 
highly  detrimental  to  the  aoU,  is  now  more  MUMvlly  at- 
tended to.  Bone-dust  manure  has  been  introdneed.  and  is 
tn  great  request  flw  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  The  rent  of 
the  arable  land  varies  ftom  1/.  10s.  to  7/.  an  aore. 

This  ward  is  also  rich  in  a  nunerah^eal  point  of  tibv, 
oonlaining'  an  abundance  of  whinstone,  sandstone,  irtm- 
stone,  and  cool.  The  coal-seams  vary  from  two  to  nine  feet 
in  thickiiesa.  The  ironstone  occurs  both  in  masses  and  in 
seani!*.  In  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland  are  situated  the 
Clvde  iron-works,  which  are  conducted  upon  a  very  exten- 
sive scale. 

The  tower  or  nort/um  ward  is  of  very  limited  extent, 
but  as  it  ooQ tains  the  ei^  of  Gla^w,  it  ia  a  Tnry  im- 
portant one.  It  compriiea  the  pariabes  ai  Carmnnaoek, 
Rdthergleo.  Cambuslang,  Galder,  and  Oovan,  and  the  aab- 
urban  parishes  of  Barony  and  Oorbals.  Ibe  arable  land  ia 
1794  was  estimated  at  33.850  Sooteh  ac^  the  mod*  and 
waste  ground  at  1000  aoras,  and  the  ramiriMBy  1500  were 
aUottfd  to  towna.  roads,  fce. 
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TMjitng  from  four  to  ninatetn  fast  in  thickness,  and  tha  qua- 
lity ia  considered  fvMy  equal,  if  not  luperior,  to  tbe  Stour- 
bridge clay.  In  their  vicinity  are  extensive  works  for  the 
maaufiuture  of  crucibles,  Sec.  The  soil  of  this  parish  is  for 
IhtiDOBi  part  moist  and  moorish,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
1^  good  aoil,  whidi  ia  partly  light  and  laydy.  and  partly 
aUovial.  Many  of  tho  mosaea  him  bean  alraody  racUimod* 
ud  tb^  are  all  gradually,  and  aome  ot  them  rapidly, 
leaMBing  by  peat  outting,  *  so  that  oats,  rye-grass,  and  even 
^aa^  DOW  grow  luxuriantly  %hore  once  the  adder  basked, 
tbe  moor-fowl  fed,  and  the  long  heath  waved.'  The 
haugfu  or  vfiUeys  of  Dalmarnoch  are  proverbially  fertile. 
{Sem  Statia,  Aect.)  The  greater  part  of  the  tilled  land 
is  sown  wttb  oats,  which  also  constitute  the  chief  spring 
tara.  Wheat  is  sown  froi^  the  end  of  August  to  the 
bagianiiig  of  November,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
in  spring.  The  fbllowing  is  the  ordinary  rotation  in  the 
lower  ward  i — first  year,  the  land  is  spring  fallowed  and 
«dl  manured,  mostly  with  Olaagow  dung;  potatoes  are 
plaatad  in  drilb.  and  kept  clean  by  summer  hoeing ;  saoend 
year  wheat  ia  sown  ai  soon  as  the  potatoee  are  retnovad.  and 
({Taaa  aoeds  sown  amonK  tha  wheat  in  the  apring;  third 
year,  hay;  fourth  year.liw  and  the  after-gnai  paataiedj 
fifth  year,  lime  manure  and  oats. 

Nmrly  threa-fiHirths  of  the  land  of  this  county  >bdong 
to  large  prapriebwa.  Tbe  resident  ovnera  usuMly  have 
%  certain  portitm  ouUivated  under  their  own  direction, 
and  a  eonaiderable  extent  of  enclosed  land  is  kept  con- 
stanlly  in  grass,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year  fbr  pasture. 
Tbera  are  many  Ihrms,  the  rents  of  which  amount  to  290/., 
and  from  that  to  600/.  and  upwarda,  but  tba  gn^er  part 
vmnge  from  30/.  to  I  Ml. 

Tbraoghont  Lanarkshire  the  dairy  syatem  haa  been  pro- 
aeentod  vitfa  eraat  snooasSk  Tbe  eowa  am  mostly  of  tba 
Anahire  bread,  and  aome  (knMrs  have  flrom  fifteen  to 
thv^.  Tha  standing  stobk  af  sheap.  which  are  mostly 
blaek-&oad,  is  aattmated  to  exceed  120.000,  and  that  of  the 
horsaa  amployad  in  agriculture  ii  aupposed  to  be  nearly 
9000.  Tho  draught  horsea  of  thii  county  are  held  in  great 
eatimatien  in  tbe  noT&  of  £i%land  and  timmghoat  the 
sooth  of  SaoUand. 

The  clitnate  of  the  county  is  almost  as  various  as  its  soil. 
The  Itfwar  ward,  being  more  open  to  the  sea  brenea  which 
provail  ftom  the  west  and  south-west,  is  comparatively  tem- 
perato;  intense  firaet  is  seldom  of  long  continuance^  and 
deep  snows  are  rare.  At  tbe  sane  time  tbe  elevated  lands 
in  the  conntiaa  of  Renftew  and  Dumbarton,  intencepting 
the  vapours  with  which  tbe  waaterly  ^rinda  are  usually  satu- 
rated, oeaaahHi  the  frequent  tkU  of  heavy  showers.  Tha 
luomatcie  and  tharmomatne  variitioiia  in  tba  niddlB  ward 
are  more  unHbra,  hut  in  the  upper  ward  they  are  ludden, 
and  there  also  the  climate  is  unusually  severe. 

Befitra  the  oonmencament  of  the  last  oentnry  Lanark- 
^irawas  not  remarkable  cither  for  its  commeiae  or  its 
maimfketureR,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Union  a  oonsidarable 
trade  was  carried  on  in  all  the  towns  and  vUhgea  of  this 
nounty  in  ooUeeting  linen  yarn  for  tba  English  maikets,  and 
many  branebaa  of  the  linen  manufluttmre  had  been  brought 
to  eonaiderable  porfoetion.  The  rapid  rise  however  of  the 
city  of  Ohugow,  both  in  ootnmeroe  and  wealth*  haa  led 
to  the  diacontinuanoe  of  noat  of  the  small  eatabliahmcnU 
which  were  dispersed  over  the  county,  and  mora  partionUrly 
thoae  wtMi  were  eantralhf  aitvated.  Those  whieh  new 
exiat  ara  father  to  ba  considered  aa  so  many  tarandMi  of  tha 
extensivw  eat^lishments  of  Qlasgow,  which  city  aompH' 
hente  neariy  tba  whole  of  the  population,  mannflubuas^ 
and  commerce  of  the  county.  [GiAaaow.] 

In  1881  the  entire  population,  indoMve  of  the  city  of 
Gtascow,  was  316,819,  namely  130,229  males,  and  160,590 
femalea,  distributed lamong  64,676  iiunilies,  of  whom  4604 
were  empkqred  in  agricoltaral  pursuits,  89,6B2  in  trade, 
manufltctures,  and  handicraft  and  the  roraaining  90,680 
were  not  eompnsed  in  the  two  praceding  classes. 

Tbeprinetpal  river  ef  tbe  county  is  tha  Oyde  (the  Obtta 
ofTheitua.i<irr«.c.  S3),  which  in  aoommereial  point  of  view.ia 
nobidily  of  more  importance  than  any  othw  rivar  of  Scotland. 
It  riaes  near  Queensbury  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  Donfriea- 
abb«,  wbenee  its  eaurse  h  naariy  doa  north,  ptssfaw  within 
two  milea  of  CarstidrB  House,  where  it  turns  suddenly  to 
tha  south-west,  and  soon  after  receives  the  Doagloss  Water, 
near  Horperfleld.  Here  It  takes  a  north-wast  direction, 
iwfthlnasbortdistuoeof  Ihetottnft  of  Lanark  aui 


Hamilton,  flows  through  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  &Tj\\\y 
fa\\%  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde  a  little  below  Oreencxsk.  The 
entire  length  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, is  between  70  and  80  miles,  although  tbe  direct  dis- 
tance between  those  pouts  is  leas  than  £0  miles.  The 
contributary  streams  are  the  Douglas,  Avon,  and  Calder, 
besides  levaral  athan  of  minor  importance.  Before  the 
junction  of  the  Douglas  with  the  Qyde,  tha  course  of  tha 
lattor  is  oomparativeiy  tranquil,  but  uterwaMs  it  he^^  to 
be  preeipitated  over  a  succession  of  falls  or  cataracts^  and 
daanes  along  with  tbe  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  tMrant 
Tbe  first  fall,  near'Bonnington,  does  not  exceed  30  foet ;  the 
second  ia  at  Corehouse,  where  it  falls  through  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  70  feet.  Dundaff  Fall  is  10  foot  high, 
and  there  ara  three  other  Iblls  below  I^anark,  making 
tt^ther  a  descent  of  about  76  feet  After  this  its  descent 
becomes  more  uniform ;  it  resumes  its  former  tranquil  cha- 
racter, the  valley  through  which  it  flows  widens,  and  it 
pursues  its  course  through  a  wall  cultivated,  rich,  and 
popuhiua  country. 

The  Uonkland  Canal  passes  throueh  the  royalty  of  Glas- 
gow, intersects  the  pariah  of  New  Monklanid,  and  termi- 
nates at  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Old  Monfc- 
laod.  Its  length  from  Glasgow  city  is  about  12  ratlea,  and 
its  original  w^th  was  35  feet,  but  in  the  year  1834  tiie 
hanks  were  raised,  which  occasioned  a  considerable  increas* 
both  in  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canaL  This  canal  affords 
a  very  cheap  communication  betweeo  Gla9m)w  and  the  col- 
lieries situated  in  tbe  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Monkland, 
and  it  has  hitherto  proved  a  very  profitable  investment  to 
the  sbarehtdders. 

Tbe  Ardrosaan  Canal  proeeeds  from  Port  EgUnton»  in  the 
parish  of  Gorbals,  through  tbe  parish  of  Qovnn,  and  thence 
to  Johnstone  and  Axdroaaan  throu^  the  fertile  counties  of 
Ronfirew  and  Ayr.  The  total  length  from  Port  B^ton  to 
Ardrossan  is  nearly  38  miles ;  the  breadth  at  the  top  is  30 
feet,  and  tbe  average  d»pth  4^  feet  Tha  passangera  by  tlus 
canal  in  the  year  1834  averaged  989  daily,  and  uie  average 
fere  per  mile  was  four-flfths  «  a  penny. 

The  roads  of  tbia  coun^  are  in  general  wsU  eonstioeted. 
and  kept  in  good  repair. 

In  addition  to  tbe  roads  there  is  tbe  Kirkintilloch  and 
Monkland  railway,  which,  oommanaing  at  Kirkintilioch,- 
pastes  through  the  pariahes  of  Calder  and  Old  Monkland, 
and  terminates  near  Holytown  in  the  parish  of  Both- 
well.  One  branch  of  this  railway  proceeds  to  Glasgow, 
and  another,  eaUed  tba  Balloohney  railway,  passes  the  town 
of  Airdrifc 

Hw  oount7  ratnrcs  ima  nMnber  to  parliament,  tbe  citv 
of  Olasgow  two,  and  the  bwougha  of  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
and  Airdrie,  which,  aiter  Glasgow,  are  the  prioeipal  towns 
of  the  county,  unite  with  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow  in  re- 
taming  one  member. 

Tbe  town  of  Lanark,  distant  32  miles  louth-west  by  south 
irom  Ediobui^ht  and  24  miles  south-east  by  south  from  Glas- 
gow, occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  county,  of  which  it 
is  considered  the  capital.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  Kennett  II.  assembled  the  states  of 
the  realm  hare  In  the  year  978,  and  it  had  been  consti- 
tuted a  royal  bmgh  befi»e  die  tbne  of  Malodm  IV.  Nu- 
marons  aharfan  wore  granted  to  it  by  tba  subsequent  Scot- 
tish monarchs,  aU  of  which  wffe  ootmrmed  by  tho  Anal  one 
given  by  Gharlas  I.,  and  dated  SOth  Febntary,  1<3B.  Tbe 
appeuanea  of  tha  town  baa  been  gteatly  improved  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  many 
handsome  houses  built  of  flreestone,  whksh  is  extensively 
quarried  for  this  purpose  in  the  adjoining  parisb  of  Carluke. 
Tho  chief  public  buildings  are  the  commercial  bank,  county 
hell,  prison,  parish  church,  and  grafnmar-scbool.  The 
grammar-aohool  once  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
seminary  of  education.  It  is  superintended  by  the  rector 
and  an  assistant  whose  salaries  are  respectively  40/.  and 
20/.  Tbe  fees  are  1«.  a  quarter  for  writing  and  arithmetic, 
ti.  Stf.  for  English,  and  'u.  for  Luin.  There  are  circulating 
and  aabsoription  libiariea.  Tb»te  is  a  savings'  hank,  and 
several  friendly  sooietisB  for  aflbrdine  rdief  during  sickness 
or  want  of  empbyment  Fain  are  hdd  seven  times  in  the 
the  year  for  the  sale  (rf  horses,  ahsep,  and  blaok  eattlo. 
The  population  in  1831  was  4266. 

New  Lanark  is  a  well-buUt  village  to  the  south  of  tha 
town  of  Lanark.  It  stands  low  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Qydor  and  is  con^etaly  surrounded  by  bsautifkllly  wooded 
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hills.  It  contains  a  thriving  cotton  manufactory,  originally 
established  bv  Mr  Dale  in  1784,  vho  retired  from  the  con- 
cern in  1827.  It  is  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Wt^ker  &  Co.. 
tnd  the  ordinary  number  of  persons  employed  is  1 1 10,  of 
vhom  about  60  are  mechanioi  and  labourers.  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  1901. 

Airdm  is  a  welt-bnilt  town  in  the  parish  of  New  Honk- 
land,  distant  3S  BaOea  west  by  south  from  Edinbui^b.  It 
posaesses  the  privileges  of  a  royw  burght  and  was  constituted 
by  the  Reform  Act  a  contribntary  |Hurliamentary  borough. 
Ilie  bin  for  the  sale  of  cattle  are  held  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  November.  The  foundation  of  a  large  cotton 
mill  has  recently  been  laid,  which  is  expected  to  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  carding,  spinning. 
Sec.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  town  was  6594.  Besides 
the  parochial  school,  there  are  four  others  in  the  parish, 
which  have  been  built  by  subscription.  The  parish  school- 
master  has  a  dwelling-house  and  a  garden,  and  a  salary  of 
301.  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments,  consisting  of  school 
ftes,  &e.,  whidi  amount  to  about  60/.  per  annum.  Besides 
a  dreulatinff  Ubrary  and  reading-room,  there  is  a  benevolent 
institution  %s  the  maintenance  and  edaoation  of  poor  or- 
phans and  other  destitute  children. 

Hamilton  (antiently  Cedxow),  a  handsome  though  irre- 
gularly built  town,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Avon  Water  with  the  river  Clyde,  and  is  36 
miles  west  from  Edinburgh.  In  1548  Queen  Mary  erected 
it  into  a  free  royal  burgh,  but  the  rightu  and  privileges  thus 
acquired  from  the  crown  were  subsequently  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who,  in 
1670,  made  it  a  burgh  of  regality,  dependent  upon  them 
and  their  successors,  in  which  state  it  still  remains.  Ha- 
milton Palace  is  a  very  superb  b\iilding,  and  contains  many 
valuable  paintings ;  but  for  an  acooont  of  these  and  the 
other  antiquities  of  the  plaoe,  wh^  are  numeront  and 
interesting,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  *  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland.*  The  revenues  of  the  town  tte  con- 
siderable, and  are  derived  chiefly  from  lands  and  other 
property  within  the  burgh.  Gas-works  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  were  erected  in  1831, at  an  expense  of  240o/.;  and 
subsequently  attempts  have  been  -  made  to  establi^  a 
oompanv  for  supplymg  the  town  with  water,  as  also  to 
bring  tne  Police  Act  into  operation,  which  latter  mea- 
sure was  however  outvoted  by  the  minority  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  antient  grammar-school  of  Hamilton  is  in  groat 
repute,  and  to  its  influence  may  be  attributed  the  supui  ior 
civilisation  and  love  of  literary  pwsuita  which  are  said  to 
distingnish  the  inhahitante  of  this  place.  The  schoolmaster 
receives  a  salary  of  341.  4t.  in  addition  to  his  fees,  which, 
on  an  average,  amount  to  50/.  The  fses  for  l4itin  are 
7c.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  an  additional  3#.  for  Greek.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1834  was  thirty-five.  The  other 
schools  in  this  parish  are  numerous,  and  afford  education  to 
more  than  1000  children^  Besides  a  public  library,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  3000  volumes,  there  is  a  Me^anics* 
Institution,  established  in  18Sfi.  The  population  cS  the 
parish  in  1831  was  9513. 

tNew  Staiigtieal  Account  qf  Scotland;  Naismith's  Vieto 

the  Agriculture  qfClydetdale,  4to.,  1794;  M'Culloch's 
Britith  Empire  ;  Beautiee  of  Scotland;  Oarlide's  JDitift'on- 
arv;  Pco'liamentwy  Papera,  &e.) 

LANCABHIRti,  a  northern  eountf  of  England,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  1^  Cumheriand  uid  Westmorland, 
on  the  north-east  and  east  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by 
Cheshire,  and  on  the  wett  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  is 
irregular:  the  district  ofFumeia,  a  portion  of  the  county  on 
the  north-western  side,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  tbe  Bay 
of  Morecambe,  and  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the  countv  of  West- 
moreland. Its  greatest  length,  not  including  Pamess,  is 
fVom  the  'Counties  Stone,'  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties  of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Mersey,  south  of  Fresoott,  about  64  miles ;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  from  Redmer's  Head,  east  of  Rochdale, 
to  Formby  Point  on  the  Irish  Channel,  nearly  45  miles. 
l%e  greatest  length  of  Fomesi  is  from  tlie  neighbourlMxtd 
of  Amblesicle  at  uie  head  of  Winandermeie  to  mmpside,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Morecambe  Bay,  23  or  24  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth  from  theDuddon  to  theWinster  about 
ISmilea  The  long  narrow  island  of  Walnev  and  some 
smaller  ones  are  at  uie  southern  extremity  of  this  detached 
portion.    The  whole  county  is  OMnprefaended  betmui 


53"  20  and  54"  25'  N.  lat,  and  between  2°  0'  and  3*  1ft' W- 
long.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1 766  square  miles ;  tbe  po- 
pulation in  1831  was  1,336,854,  giving  757  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile.  In  size  it  is  the  sixth  county  in  England, 
being  somewhat  smaller  than  Northumberland,  and  rather 
larger  than  Somersetshire:  in  population  it  is  exceeded 
only  by  YoAshire  and  Middlesex;  and  in  density  of  popn- 
lation  it  is  exceeded  the  metropolitan  oonnty  uanow  Ia- 
caster,  the  county  town,  is  about  213  miles  in  a  rtimight 
line  north-weatof  London,  or  238  miles  by  the  road  thron|^ 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Manchester, 
and  Preston. 

Surface  cmd  Coatt-Une.~The  inland  part  of  Fumess  is 
an  integral  part  of  tbe  Cumlxian  mountains,  and  is  marked 
by  the  features  common  to  that  county.  Mountains  rising 
to  the  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet  are  separatee 
narrow  valleys  watered  by  mountain-streams,  or  occu- 
pied by  lakes.  Towards  the  coast  the  mountains  and  bills 
sUbude ;  there  are  no  clifia,  and  in  some  parts  the  coast  is 
occupied  hf  hoga,  or,  as  tb^  are  provincialty  termed, 
'mosses.*  Famess  it  distinguished  into  two  parts,  acoud- 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  sur&ee ;  the  mountainooa  part 
is  Upper  Fumeas;  the  low  flat  towards  the  alum  is  Lower 
Furuess.  In  the  mun  portion  of  the  county  the  northern 
and  eastern  puts  are  occupied  by  branches  from  Uie  central 
high  lands  which  run  southward  through  Yorkshire  into 
Derbyshire.  These  elevations  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
Cumbrian  group ;  but  they  expand  into  greater  breaddi. 
forming  high  waste  moorlands.  In  the  southern  and 
western  parts  the  high  lands  gradually  subside,  leaving  be- 
tween their  base  and  the  sea  a  broad  flat  belt  of  land,  and 
on  the  south  sinking  into  tbe  valley  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire.  These  high  lands 
reach  the  margin  of  tbe  sea  at  Liverpool ;  but  from  the 
moDlli  ta  the  Men^  northwards  to  tl»t  of  tbe  RttiUe,  a 
uniform  levd,  containing  extensive  peat  mosses,  stretebea 
inland  from  the  flat  and  sandy  coast  for  several  miles.  Be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Ribbla  and  the  Wyre,  the  FyUle 
country,  as  it  is  termed,  forms  an  extensive  tract  between 
the  road  from  Preston  to  Lancaster  and  tbe  sea,  whieh  is 
generally  level,  or  has  in  partsa  slightly  undulatii^snrfaee: 
this  district  also  contains  extensive  pea^mosaes.  The  levd 
country  still  borders  the  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.to 
that  of  the  Lune,  and  continues  along  the  coast  of  Morecambe 
Bay.  WiUi  the  exception  of  these  low  lands,  and  the  tract  <rf 
Lower  ;Fumess,  Lancashire  has  a  hilly  and  in  some  parts 
a  mountainous  character.  The  principal  elevations  as 
follows:— Old  Man  in  Coniston  Fells,  Sft77foet;  aiiother 
peak,  near  Old  Man,  857  7  foot ;  PewUe  HiU,  near  Clithvo, 
1803 ;  Bleatdale  Forest,  on  the  east  hwder  near  Gatrtan^ 
1709;  Bovlwortii  Hill  <m  the  east  border,  near  Bund^, 
1689 ;  Rivington  Moor,  near  Bolton,  1545. 

As  the  sea  forms  the  western  boundary  the  ooast  partakes 
of  the  flatness  which  marks  tiiat  side  of  the  county.  Exeept 
near  Blackpool,  where  there  are  clay  difis  extending  for 
about  tbree  miles,  and  in  some  places  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  coast  is  low  throughout,  with  a  sweeping 
rounded  outline,  skirted  by  broad  sands  dry  at  low  water. 
The  roundness  of  its  outline  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  south-western  part,  whm  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribfale 
and  the  Mersey,  with  tlia  ntmrening  ooai^  form  almoat  Uie 
segment  of  a  urde. 

Towards  the  north,  nhm  the  hi^  land  appiDaohet 
nearer  to  the  sea,  the  ooait  loses  its  oonvexi^  «  outline, 
and  Axms  a  deep  bay,  of  ^ich  Rossall  Point  and  the 
southern  point  of  Fumras  form  the  extremities.  A  tongue 
of  low  land  projecting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lune  divides  Uiis 
large  bay  into  the  two  smaller  ones  <rf  Lancaster  and  More- 
cambe, the  Morieambe  of  the  antients.  Lancaster  Bay 
receives  the  Lune  and  the  Wyre :  the  nstuaries  |of  the 
Leven  and  tbe  Ken,  or  Kent,  open  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
Tbe  depth  of  water  in  both  bays  is  little,  except  in  the 
channels  formed  by  the  rivers ;  and  a  considerable  part 
becomes  at  low  water  an  expanse  of  sand,  across  whieh 
there  is  a  road,  passable,  though  not  without  danger,  when 
the  tide  is  on^  from  the  neighbowiiood  (^laueasttt  into 
Fumess. 

Tbe  only  islands  aloiv  the  ooast  are  off  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Fwness.  Walnev  Island,  the  largest,  extends  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  about  ei^t  miles,  in  width  nowhere 
more  than  one.  It  bends  in  at  each  extremity  towards  tbe 
mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  ehannal, 
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It  lies  upon  a  bed  of  moss  or  peat,  in  which  large  trees  have 
been  dug  up,  and  is  so  low  as  to  have  been  at  times  nearly 
inundated  by  the  tide.  It  contains  two  hamleti,  and  hab  a 
chapel-of-ease  to  Dolton,  in  which  parish  it  is.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island  is  a  lighthouse.  The  other 
idaads  of  the  group,  Foulney,  Pile  of  Fouldrey  (on  which 
are  the  moutdring  remains  of  an  old  castle,  once  extensive 
and  stnng),  Slw^  Island,  Roe  Island,  Dots  How,  and  Old 
BuTOV  EMmaey,  u«  all  small :  they  ace  in  the  duumel 
between  Walney  and  tiw  main. 

*30oif^eal  Character ;  Mineral  ProdntcHwu. — ^Tbe  up- 
permost of  the  geological  formations  which  ovospread  the 
eoon^  ia  the  new  red  sandstone,  or  red  marie,  in  which 
occurs  the  great  deposit  of  rock  salt  This  formation 
occupies  the  valley  of  the  Mersey,  from  the  bank  of  which 
river  it  spreads  inlsuid  several  mites,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester.  It  occupies  also  a  consideraole 
portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  county,  as  far  north  as 
the  valley  of  the  Lune  at  Lancaster.  It  is  covered  near 
the  coast  by  the  moss  or  peat  which  extends  to  the  west- 
ward of  a  line  drawn  from  Liverpool  by  Ormskirk  to 
KertoD;  and  flom  Preston  by  Oarstang  to  Lancaster  it  U 
cove  red  \sf  the  clays,  marls,  and  peat-mosses  of  the  Fylde 
district  The  peat-moMes  eontain  gnat  quantities  of  large 
timber-trees,  the  remains  of  antient  forests.  Some  '?atche!i 
ai  this  moss  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  are  unprodue- 
tive;  but  the  greater  iwrtion  of  the  tract  in  which  the  peat 
occurs  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  continual  prepress 
is  made  in  reclaiming  those  parts  which  yet  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  portion  of  the  county  occupied  by 
the  red  sandstone  partakes  of  the  flatness  or  the  slight 
elevation  which  characterizes  that  formation  generally. 
The  coal-measures  crop  out  from  under  the  red  marl. 
To  the  eoal'fletd  of  South  lAncashire  the  county  owes 
its  manuftcturing  pre-eminence.  This  field  occupies  a 
lat;ge  irregular  tract  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey. 
The  line  which  bowids  it  ottents  from  Colne  south-west  by 
Burnley,  Blaekbume,  and  Chorley,  to  Upper  Hidland,  near 
W%an;ln)m  thence  north-west  to  nearOnnsfcirk;  andfrmn 
thence  south  and  east  by  Fresoot  to  between  Newton  and 
Warrington.  From  this  point  the  boundary  runs  tn  an 
icT^ular  line  by  Newton  and  Leigh  to  Worsley ;  and  from 
tbenee  makes  a  sweep  round  Manchester  at  an  average 
distance  of  five  miles  from  that  town  till  it  meets  the  river 
Thame  on  the  border  of  the  county.  The  eastern  limit  of 
the  coal-field  is,  generally  speaking,  just  within  that  of  the 
county ;  for  the  high  land  which  divides  Lancashire  from 
Yorkshire  is  formed  of  the  millstone-grit,  which  here  crops 
out  from  beneath  the  coal-measures.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  coal-measures  extend  west  of  the 
limits  here  mentioned,  and  desoend  under  the  sea.  The 
cmI  re-appeara  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Winal  in  fTinhim, 
and  yet  wUier  vest  in  the  eoal-Add  Flintshire  and 
Denbighshire.  A  small  eoal^ld.  east  tA  Lancaster,  oc- 
cupies a  portion  of  this  counfy,  and  extmds  into  YM-k^ire, 

The  coal-oits  are  most  numerous  aboqt  Presoot  and 
Newton,  ana  in  the  district  between  these  towns;  about 
Wigan  and  Bolton,  about  Oldham  and  AahtoD-under*L^ie, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  and  Burnley.  The 
mis  in  the  northern  coal-field  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
flood  of  Hornby  in  Lancashire. 

The  millstone-grit  forms,  as  already  noticed,  the  h^hts 
which  skirt  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  as  well  as  those 
which  separate  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Irwell  and  the  Itoch.  The  heights 
which  separate  the  valleys  <^  the  Ribble  and  the  Lune  are 
also  fimued  of  miOstone-grit  hk  the  intervening  space 
between  the  two  ooatflelds  the  red  marl  rests  upon  the 
millstone-grit.  The  dip  of  the  strata  of  this  ftvmation  is 
generally  towards  the  west;  but  in  some  parts,  as  dbout 
Clithero^  the  strata  are  more  disturbed  than  is  common. 

That  part  of  the  eounty  whieh  is  north  trf  the  Lune  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. Between  Hornby  and  Lancaster  this  formation 
extends  over  asokall  district  south  of  the  Lune.'  The  old  red 
sandstone,  which  underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  upeani 
just  on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Fumess  is  oooupied  partly  by  the  slate  rocks  which  form 
the  mass  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains.  Lower  Fumess  is 
oeenpied  partly  by  the  caxboniferoua  linwntimft,  which  fiirms 
tts  soathern  extremity. 

Hw  principal  mineral  podaotion  of  Lancashire  is  coaL 
Tbt  oou  is  of  varioiu  kinoa*  including  cannel  ooaL  Lead 
P.  a  Nft  824.  *  ' 


is  obtained,  but  not  in  great  quanti^,  from  the  millstone 
grit  and  mountain  limestone  Astricts.  Hw  lead-mine  of 
Anglezark,  between  Chorley  and  Bolton,  yields  also  carbo- 
nate of  barytes.  Some  copper  is  obtained  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Fumess;  and  ironstone  ia  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  same  district,  between  Ulverstone  and  Dalton.  The 
mountains  of  Fumess  yiefd  blue  state,  which  is  sent  to  other 
parts;  coarse  date  of  lubter  colour,  and  flag-stones,  are 
obtained  near  Wigan.  Einsellent  fteestone  isquarriednear 
Lancaster,  and  scythe-stones  atidbriok  and  pipe  clay  an  also 
found  in  various  parts. 

Hydrography  and  Commufiicatioru. — The  rivers  that 
water  this  county  have  their  general  course  from  north-east 
to  south-west ;  tnose  of  Furness  excepted,  which  flow  from 
north  to  south.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lune  in  the 
north,  the  Wyre  and  the  Ribble  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Mersey  in  the  south. 

The  Lune,  or  Loyne,  rises  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
The  principal  sources  are  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Lang- 
dale  Fells,  but  the  stream  is  soon  increased  by  afiluents  from 
Shap  FelU  and  the  moors  north  of  Orton.  For  a  few  miles 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  westward,  but  on  receiving  the 
stream  from  Shap  Fells  (by  some  considered  to  be  its  head) 
it  turns  southwaid,  and  flows  throu^  tbeeeounty  of  West- 
mneland,  whieh  in  one  part  it  divides  ftom  York^in^ 
to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  recetvii^  several  mountain  streams. 
After  t>assing  Kirkby  Lonsdale  it  entm  Laneasbire*  through 
which  it  flows  first  south  and  then  south-west  past  Lan- 
caster, where  it  opens  into  a  wide  nstuary  in  Lancaster 
Bay.-  The  Lune  receives  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
Grreta,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Wberuside,  and 
the  Wenning,  which  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of  York- 
shire and  flows  past  the  town  of  Hornby;  both  these  tribu- 
taries join  the  Lune  on  the  left  bank.  The  length  of  the 
Lune  may  be  estimated  at  46  or  48  miles,  of  which  20  are  in 
Lancashire.  Lonsdale,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Lune,  is  equalled 
by  few  vales  in  Englaiid  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  river  commenoes  at  Lancaster,  up  to  which 
town  it  is  naviganle  for  ships  of  smsll  burden. 

The  Wyre,  or  Wyer,  rises  in  the  mooriands  on  the  York- 
shire  border  east  of  Lancaster,  and  flows  first  west  and  then 
^utb  by  Garstang,  below  which  it  turns  west  and  then 
north-west  until  it  enters  the  bay  of  Lancaster  near  RtKsall 
Point,  by  a  deep  and  wide  nstuary.  Its  whole  course  may 
be  estimated  at  26  or  28  miles.  A  harbour  is  in  process  of 
fwmation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be,  in  several  respects,  superior  to  any  on  the  Lancashire 
coast,  and  a  new  town,  called  Fleetwood,  is  partly  built. 

The  Ribble  rises  in  the  Yorkshire  mountains,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Whemside,  and  flows  in  a  direct  line  soulh 
through  a  narrow  valley,  to  bcdow  Settle  in  Yorkshire.  It 
then  flows  first  south-east  and  thm  south-west  to  the  bor- 
der of  Lancashire,  which  it  ioim  about  two  or  three  miles 
.above  CUthoo.  Aitet  dividing  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster  tor  some  miles,  it  enters  the  latter  county,  through 
wUch  it  flows  in  a  somewhat  sinuous  course,  but  still  pra- 
serringits  general  south- westorn  directiw  to  the  town  of  Pres- 
ton, below  whieh  it  opens  into  a  wide  shallow  Mtua^r,  and 
enters  Uie  Irish  sea.  It  does  not  receive  any  important 
affluent  until  it  reaches  the  border  of  Lancashire,  when  it  is 
joined  an  the  right  bank  by  the  Hodder,  which  rises  very 
near  the  source  of  the  Wyre,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  lower  part  on  the  bwder  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Just  after  its  junction  with 
the  Hodder,  the  Ribble  receives  on  its  left  bank  the 
Gaidar,  whidi  rises  just  within  the  boundary  of  Ywkshire, 
but  haa  the  greater  part  of  its  ooium  in  LAicashirow  Still 
lower  down,  in  the  neighhouriiood  of  Preston,  itieceiTeson 
the  left  bank  the  Darwen,  or  Derwent,  which  rises  in  the 
moors  near  Over  Darwen  between  Blackburn  and  Bolton. 
The  Ribble's  Dale,  or  Valley  of  the  Ribble,  is  very  beauti- 
ful. The  sabiary  ia  fixded  at  low  water  at  Hesketh  Bank 
below  Preston,  where  it  is  four  miles  wide ;  but  with  the 
tide  small  vessels  can  get  up  to  near  Preston. 

The  Mersey  rises  in  Yorkshire,  from  difiSrent  sources  in 
Clougb  Moss  and  Holme  Moss  south-west  of  Huddersfield. 
The  streams  from  these  sources  form  the  Thame,  or  Tame, 
which  flows  south-west  first  through  Yorkshire  and  then 
along  the  border  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  Stayley 
Bridge  and  Ashton-under-Line  to  Stockport,  where  ft -is 
joined  by  the  Ooyt  [Dbxbysbibx]  and  assumes  the  name 
of  Hersn.  The  lower  part  of  ite  course  is  described,  else- 
irtun.  [GiBSHdU.]  The  ni^^tion  of  the  ^j^^^^f^f^u 
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ftt  Stookport.  Its  yriuoipil  LuicuUin  tributary  ;u  the 
[rwell,  wDidi  bae  its  sonree  in  Duiptey  Hill,  in  the  moon 
bvtmen  Rochdale  and  Burnley,  and  flova  in  a  very  winding 
eouiw  by  Harwoodbridga  near  HaiUngdent  Bury,  and 
MaadiMtar.  At  Manehaster  ft  raoei?es  the  Irk  from  be- 
tvem  (Hdham  and  RodidBle,  ai^  the  Hadioek  from  the 
Yorkshire  botder  near  Oldham.  The  Inrell  is  navigable 
as  Ikr  as  l^Achestar.  The  whole  length  of  the  Irwell  may 
b*  wtfrntad  at  40  mUet:  that  of  tba  Tame  or  lieney,  in- 
•luiiag  tti  Mtoary,  at  nearly  70  miles. 

There  are  sereral  small  streams  in  the  oonnty.  The 
Winster  and  the  Duddon  fbrm  leipectively  the  eastern  and 
vastem  boundaries  of  Fnmesa  i  and  the  Leren  from  the 
lake  of  Winandernere,  and  a  stream  from  Coniston  Water, 
flow  Uirough  the  middle  of  Fumess  and  unite  their  waters 
in  the  i^da  sMtuary  of  the  Leven.  The  Duddon  it  a  beau- 
tiful stream ;  it*  Talley  is  called  Dounesdale.  It  rises  north 
of  CoE^tod  Fells,  and  sweeps  round  and  under  them. 

The  Douglas  rises  near  Wigan,  and  flows  north-west  into 
tfaaiBBtuatyof  theRibble.  TheAlt^orAU,  rises  near  Pret- 
eot  uid  flm  north-west  into  the  Irish  Sea  near  Forrnby 
Pmnt  Tbt  Dsi^lai  is  SO  miles  long;  the  Altabout  13  or 
14:  the  ftemer  was  made  navigable  neari^  diraaghout  as 
far  back  aa  the  year  1737;  but  many  years  stnea^  an  artiioial 
out  WM  substituted  fbr  the  niUural  channel,  exoapt  ftr  a 
short  distance  near  the  mouth. 

There  are  in  Fumess  two  considerable  lake^  Win&nder- 
mero  or  Windermere,  and  Coniston  Water.  Winandennere 
is  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  but  by 
its  position  rather  belongs  to  Lancashire,  within  which  its 
aouthem  part  is  included.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  araile  in  breadth ; 
but  in  one  part  (where  there  is  a  fbrry)  it  is  not  above  Ave 
hundred  yards  over.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Sngiand, 
and  its  gratteat  depth  is  mtbir  more  than  BOO  fbat.  At  ita 
northern  axtremity  it  receives  two  mountain  strvams  tttm 
Ltagdale  Pikea,  wbieh  unite  just  before  they  enter  the  lake  t 
levml  other  mountain  streams  flow  into  it.  on  the  east  and 
west:  itawBtwsare  discharged  by  tfae  Leven,  which  flows  from 
its  southern  Extremity  into  Horecambe  Bay.  A  small  lake, 
Bsthwatte  Water,  in  Lancashire,  discharges  its  waters  into 
Winandermere,  to  the  west  of  which  it  lies.  The  waters  of 
some  of  the  snuller  Westmoreland  lakes  also  flow  into  this 
great  receptacle.  The  watus  of  Winandermere  are  beauti- 
fully clear,  on  which  account  it  has  been  su^sted  that  its 
name  is  derived  frotn  the  Celtic  Gwyn  htn  dwr,  *  the  clear 
antieut  lake.*   There  are  several  small  islands  io  it 

Coniston  or  Ihurston  Water  is  nearly  six  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  Tariable  breadth,  never  perhaps  ex.- 
eeediiq[three-^uanarsofaniile.  Its  greateat  depth  is  about 
340  fbot  It  u  Jbd  by  a  namber  of  mountain  streamsi  and 
eiMfaucM  its  watan  into  the  iBstnuy  of  the  Lmti.  Co- 
niaton  Fells  are  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Ilkere  Are  some  shaUow  lakes  or  morasses  along  the 
western  coast  of  Lancashire,  aa  Marton  Mere,  between  the 
RibUe  end  the  Wyre,  which  is  now  considerably  reduced 
by  the  channel  called  the  Main  Dyke;  and  White  Otter, 
and  Bertott  Mere,  not  ftr  from  Ormskirk.  Martin  Mere, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Douglas,  has  been  ^ined.  and 
brought,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  into  cultivation. 

Canalif.'-the  Sankey  Canal  was  the  flnt  executed  in 
Bngland.  The  act  of  parliament  for  it  was  obtained  in 
If  AS.  It  tttends  from  St.  Helen's  near  Preseot  along  the 
valley  of  the  Sankey  brook  into  the  Money  at  Fidter's 
F^rry  near  Warrtngtoo.  It  has  a  very  oiieuitottt  eourse 
of  about  tmtve  miles,  with  three  branches. 

The  Dnke  of  firidgemter's  Canal  was  commenced  soon 
aftnr the Sankiqr Canal  Tbeaetofparltamentnnder which 
it  Was  commenced  wa^  obtained  in  1769.  Ad  aot  had 
been  obtained  several  years  before,  but  nothing  had  been 
done  under  it.  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  effbcted 
by  Francis,  duke  of  Bhdgewater,  anisted  by  Brindley  the 
engineer.  The  original  design  was,  by  a  canal  from  Worsley 
(between  Lei^hyid  Manchester),  where  the  duke  had  some 
valuable  collieries,  to  Manchester,  to  supiply  the  town  of 
Manchester  with  coal  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  the  imper- 
fect  navigation  of  the  Mersey  and  the  IrwelL  The  canal 
ftom  Worsley  (where  there  are  extensive  tunnels  and  nn- 
dergroand  works  connected  with  the  duke**  eotlieties)  to 
Mmehester  waa  oomplerted  by  the  yew  1763.  The  dnk* 
now  enlarged  hia  vim,  and  by  snoeemiTa  lets  obtaiiMd 
powwr  to  make  a  omal  from  the  neMbonrbooA  of  IbaOhei- 
tor  tato  the  Mersey  vhicfabaeflbetM;  biittUlWWLoUety 


belongs  to  Caeshire.  ^UDuwAnn*  FuhCis  EaxMon^ 
DuKB  or ;  Brindlxy,  James  ;  Ckksbibs.]  The  duke's  canal 
waa  afterwards  mended  from  the  Worsley  end  of  tha  ori- 
ginal oanal  to  the  town  of  Leigh. 

Tlie  Leeds  and  Ijverpool  Cuul,  the  moat  tataamm  in  tbt 
kingdom,  waa  projected  by  Mr.  Longbotham.  a  native  of 
HaUfio,  and  executed*  under  successive  acts,  the  fliat  at 
which  was  obtained  in  1770.  It  enters  thia  connty  flrom 
Yorkshire  at  Foulridgenear  Colne,whve  it  paMes  throi^h 
a  great  tunnel  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  From  this  tunnri 
the  oanal  passes  by  or  nesr  Burnley,  Blaokbum,  Ghorley, 
Wigan,  and  Onnskirk  to  liverpot^  Tiie  line  between 
Blackburn  and  Wigan  comprehends  eleven  miles  ot  th« 
Lanoastar  C!anal.  The  Douglas  Navigation  forms  part  of 
the  line  between  Wigan  and  Ormskirk ;  most  of  the  shares 
in  that  navigation  haying  been  purchased  by  the  {noprietora 
of  the  canal,  who  have  subHtituted  artifidal  cuts  for  the 
natural  bed  of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  this  navintion 
forms  a  branch  from  the  main  line  communicating  with  the 
Ribble.  Another  eutkas  bean  made  from  the  canal  at  Wigan 
to  the  Duke  of  Bridgawater't  (>nal  at  Leigh.  Th«  length 
<rf  this  caml.  without  reckoning  the  bmnohes,  is  moto  turn 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  uioluding  the  eleven 
miles  of  the  Lancaster  Canal  itaoorporated  with  it.  From 
Liverpool  to  near  the  neighbonrbood  of  Wigan.  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  there  is  not  a  single  lock  on  tUa  ouial,  a 
foot  which  indicates  the  level  character  of  tbe  country  which 
it  traverses  before  it  enters  the  hilly  distriet. 

The  Lancaster  Canal  begins  near  Kmdal  in  Westmoro' 
land  and  runs  almost  due  south,  and  m  a  tolerably  direct 
line  to  Lancaster,  where  it  crosses  the  Lune  by  an  aque- 
duct, the  largest  of  the  kind  in  England,  five  archca. 
each  of  seventy  floet  span,  and  riung  nearly  forty  above  the 
surlbce  of  Uie  river.  Pursuing  still  a  southward  ooarse,  but 
on  a  lass  direct  line,  it  passes  by  Oars  tang,  at  whidi  plw* 
it  eroises  tbe  Wyre  by  an  aqueduct,  to  Praiton.  Hare  the 
canal  is  for  a  few  milea  replaced  by  a  laUroad  which  CHMaaa 
the  Ribble  on  a  viarluct  bridge.  The  oanal  recommences 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ribble  valley,  and  runs  to  Wnan. 
That  portion  of  the  canal  which  stands  from  Shaw  Hall, 
a  few  miles  from  Preston,  to  Wigan,  is  incorporated  io  th« 
line  of  tbe  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal;  the  Jmictian  of  which 
rendered  unnecessary  tbe  farther  extension  of  the  Laneaatar 
Canal  to  West  Houghton,  as  at  first  dusignad,  Tha  wbcde 
let^th  of  this  canal  is  above  70  miles.- 

The  Ashton-under-Lyne  Caaal,  cr,  u  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Manchester,  Ashton>under-I^a,  and  Oldham 
Oanal,  commences  on  the  eastern  side  of  tha  town  of  Man* 
chaster,  and  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct  Una  to  Fairfleld, 
aboutfournyieeftam  Manchester  on  the  road  to  Ashton.  It 
has  brandies  ^  Stockport;  to  (he  Huddenflald  Cknal,  at 
Duokhiflald,  naar  Ashton ;  and  to  tbe  wllleries  at  Hidlin- 
«ood.  near  CMdham.  This  canal,  or  its  brancbee.  are 
carried  twice  over  tbe  Mcdlook  by  aqoadact  bridges :  near 
one  of  these,  in  the  Hollinwood  brand),  there  i*  a  tunnel 
of  considerable  extent  Seveml  cuts  hsve  been  made  in 
Manchester  from  this  canal  to  several  wharb  and  quya  in 
that  town.  It  communieates  with  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and 
by  means  of  that  with  the  Duke  of  Kidgewater's.  The 
length  of  the  canal  and  its  branches  (eiteluave  of  the 
branch  to  Stockport)  is  between  11  and  IS  miles.  Tbe 
acts  of  parliament  under  which  It  was  formed  were  passed 
in  tbe  interval  from  1792  to  iSOft  inclusive. 

Of  tbe  Huddenfleld  Canal  and  tbe  Peak  Forest  Oanal 
only  a  very  smallportion  is  in  Lancaehire.  They  both  eroas 
tha  Thame  near  Duekinflald  to  unite  with  the  Ashlon-undar> 
I^ne  Canal.  The  aota  under  which  thay  vera  formed  were 
passed  In  or  between  tbe  years  1 794  and  1 806. 

The  Rochdale  Canal  oonmences  In  the  Colder  and  Hobble 
Navigation  in  Yorkshire,  and  proceeds  by  Todmorden  into 
lanoashire.  It  follows  the  valley  of  the  Roeh  to  Rochdi^ 
and  from  thence  proceeds  to  Manohsster,  where  it  looks 
into  the  Duke  of  Ridgewaier^  Canal,  receiving  a  braaeh 
fhm»  the  Asfiten'tinder-L^na  Canal  by  the  way.  It  was 
executed  under  aota  passed  in  or  between  the  years  1 794 
and  1807.  • 

The  Manohester,  Bolton,  atid  Bury  Canal  commences  in 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navintion  at  Manchester,  and  runs 
to  BdtoB,  witii  a  Imnoh  to  OMtj.  The  length  of  tbe  canal 
and  branch  is  about  ifteen  mOea  The  acta  for  it  were 
passed  in  1791  and  180$. 

The  canals  of  lAiieaahire  form  ,part  of  that  immense 
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vith  the  German  Ocean.  The  Leedi  and  Liverpool  Canal, 
with  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  forms  one  line  of 
Aommunieation ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, 
with  the  Rochdale  Canal,  the  Calder  and  Hebblt  Naviga- 
tion, and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  forms  a  second. 
The  Ashton-under-I^ne,Huddersfl«Id,and  Sir  John  Rams- 
den'a  Canals  may  be  lubitituted  fbr  the  Roohdale  Canal  in 
thia  last  line. 

The  first  railway  formed  In  Lancashire  was  probably  thzt 
which  is  part  of  line  of  the  Lancaster  Canal  at  Preston 
alnody  noticed.  In  1836  an  act  wan  pasted  for  making  a 
railroad  from  the  Manehester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal  at 
Bolton,  to  the  branob  which  connects  the  Leed«  and  Liverpool 
Cmnal  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  at  Leigh. 
This  was  effected;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Manehester 
and  Liverpool  Railway  an  act  was  obtained  for  extending  the 
line  from  Leigh  to  that  railway  near  Newton.  The  length 
of  Uiia  railway,  including  the  extension,  is  about  nine  miles. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  was  commenced 
under  acts  obtained  in  1826  and  following  years,  and  was 
opened  in  its  whole  length  in  1630.  its  length  is  above 
thirty-one  miles :  it  has  sixty-three  bridges  along  tlie  line, 
\(j  waieb  it  passes  over  or  under  roads  or  over  streams;  the 
principal  is  that  at  the  valley  of  the  Sankey,  which  has  nine 
arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  span  and  sixty  to  seventy  feet  hi|^. 
The  railway  passes  by  two  tunnels,  the  longer  extending 
3200  yards,  and  the  shorter  about  300,  under  part  of  the  town 
of  Liverpool.  Near  Liverpool,  at  Olive  Mount,  it  is  cut  in 
tiie  sandstone-rock  to  the  depth  of  about  70  feet. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railway  connects  Birmingham  (and 
by  means  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  London) 
with  the  manubeturing  district  of  the  south  of  Lancashire. 
It  crosses  the  Mersey  into  Lancashire  near  Warrin^n, 
and  unites  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
near  Newton. 

There  are  railroads  connected  with  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester ;  one  from  Preston  to  Wigan,  and  from  Wigan 
to  Newton,  twenty-four  miles  together :  and  one  from  Bolton 
and  Leigh,  nine  miles.  There  are  alao  railroads  fnm  St. 
Helen's  to  Runeorn  Gap.  twelve  miles  long;  and  from 
Mandiester  to  Bolton,  ten  miles  long. 

An  act  was  passed  in  iffSS  fbr  a  railway  from  Manehetter 
to  Oldham,  but  we  believe  the  undertaking  fluled.  The 
following  railroads  are  in  course  of  oonstruetion  :-^Boiton 
to  Preston,  twenty  miles  long;  Preston  to  Lancaster, 
twenty  miles  and  a  quarter.  Preston,  by  Kirkham  and 
Poulton  to  the  new  harbour  forming  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wyre,  nineteen  miles  and  a  halflong;  Manchester  to  Leeds 
by  Middleton,  Rochdale,  and  Todmorden,  sixty  miles  and  a 
half  long  ;  Manchester  to  Sheffield  by  Aahton-under-Lyne, 
forty  miles  long;  and  Manchester  to  Birmingham, seventy- 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  long.  It  has  been  contemplated  lo 
eontinue  the  railway  eommunieation  northward  from  Lan- 
caster to  Carli'sle  and  Glasgow. 

Of  coach- roads  the  fellowinff  are  the  principal  :-~-the  Port 
Patrick,  Carlisle,  and  Manchester  mail  road  enters  the 
county  at  Stockport,  and  runs  by  Manoheitev,  Ghorley. 
Preston,  Garstang,  and  Lancaster  into  Westmoreland.  The 
Liverpool  road  enters  the  county  at  Warrington,  andmcs 
by  Preseot  to  Liverpool,  from  which  plaoa  a  road  mns  to 
n-e8ton,wbereit  joins  the  high  road  toCarlisla.  The  ooach* 
road  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  joins  the  London  and 
Liverpool  road  at  Warrington.  A  road  from  Manohester 
mns  DV  Middleton  and  Roehdale  to  Halifax  and  Leeds  in 
Yorkshire;  anoiher  by  Oldham  to  Huddersfield,  and  so  to 
Leeds;  and  anoiher  northward  by  Bury,  Haslingden,  and 
Clithero,  into  the  mount^n  distriet-of  Yorkshire.  The 
other  roadai  are  too  numerous  to  bv  detailed.  The  aammtt- 
nieation  by  theeoaoh-roads  from  London  to  Maueheator  and 
liverpool  has  very  materially  diminished  since  ibe  opming 
of  the  railroada  along  that  line. 

Agriculture.— The  climate  of  Lanoashire  is  mild  and 
moist.  The  high  hills  whioh  run  along  ita  eastMn  boun- 
dary shelter  it  from  the  eoUd  easterty  winds,  but  at  the 
same  time  arrest  the  elonds  whidt  cobm  from  the  Aiiantic, 
and  produce  more  abundant  rains  than  fn  other  mote  wat* 
ern  parts  of  Erjland. 

"The  surface  of  the  eountry  is  very  uneven  in  the  north- 
era  and  eastern  parts.  Near  Ihe  coast  the  land  is  level, 
and  the  soil  consists  of  a  good  sand  aver  a  rooky  snbaoiU  or 
a  day  marl,  which,  when  mixed  with  Ibe  npper  soil,  renders 
it  extmuily  ptotoetin,  MpMfeUy  i*  gsi^iB  Tig«t»blss. 
Ihm  an  MtoMiH  tcaeU  of  TNMnqifc  IM  fn  «fr  Mif 


cold  clays,  whieh  abound  in  many  other  puts  of  England, 
and  at*  very  expensive  in  the  cultivation. 

From  the  moist  nature  of  the  climate  Lancashire  is  naore 
productive  in  grass  than  in  com.  Tiie  arable  lend  is  well 
cultivated  wherever  sufficient  encouragement  is  Riven  to 
the  tenant  by  granting  a  lease  for  a  oonsiderabfc  term. 
Many  of  the  ftinns  are  considerable,  And  were  formerly 
occupied  as  domains  by  the  larger  proprietors.  Soveral 
still  retain  the  name  of  Hall  or  Manor  Farm,  but  ibv  sub- 
division of  property  has  given  rise  to  very  small  occupa- 
tions, which  are  cultivated  like  large  gardens,  and  are  very 
productive,  especially  the  sandy  loams,  where  excellent  crops 
of  potatoes  are  mised.  The  course  of  tillage  baa  improved 
of  late  yearn  in  the  larger  farms ;  but  it  was  ht  from  being 
good  when  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Uie  county  was  pub- 
lished in  1 795.  The  more  fertile  the  soil  the  worse  was  the 
cultivation  of  it,  crop  after  crop  being  taken  without  much 
attention  being  paid  to  manuring  or  cleaning  the  land. 
Oats  have  always  been  a  favourite  crop,  psrlly  from  their 
suiting  a  moist  climate,  and  from  their  forming  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  county.  Wheat  is  sown  where  the 
land  is  favourable  to  it,  as  along  the  shore  north  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  Fylde,  and  in  the  soiith-west  part  of  the  county. 

Potatoes  were  eariy  ealtivated  in  the  fields  in  Lancashire^ 
and  they  retain  their  celebrity  whan  nised  in  the  tighter 
soils,  and  when  not  OTOv^manured.  Thelandwhiehisbrokra 
up  from  grass  produces  the  best  flavonmd  potatoes  wiUiout- 
any  additional  manure ;  but  when  they  are  raised  to  ihed 
cattle  the  dung  is  not  spared,  and  vary  great  crops  are 
obtained.  Early  potatoes  are  sometimes  raised,  with  a  crop 
of  turnips  after  them  the  same  year;  then  followa  wheat  or 
barley,  and  grass  seeds.  If  the  turnips  are  drawn  off  the 
land  the  next  crop  must  be  manured,  or  else  the  soil  will 
be  much  impoverished.  Sometimes  two  crops  of  early 
potatoes  are  raised  in  one  year ;  the  second  is  taken  up  in 
November,  and  immQdiatol)[  out  up  into  sets,  which  are 
preserved  in  chaff  or  sawdust,  in  which  tb«y  shoot  early  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The^  an  tbeo  planted  out,  and  secured  from 
fiRwt  by  throwing  httor  over  the  bsda  when  they  first  oome 
up.  Another  method  is  to  out  the  sets,  and  put  them  on  a 
room  Hoar  where  a  strong  eurrent  of  air  can  be  introduced 
at  pleasure ;  they  are  laid  very  thin,  and  cweted  with  saw- 
dust or  chaff,  about  two  inches  deep.  There  they  shoot, 
and  the  air  being  let  in  when  there  is  no  frost,  the  shoots 
get  strong.  When  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long  the 
covering  is  lightly  removed  to  give  access  to  the  light. 
They  remain  growing  till  the  time  arrives  for  planting, 
when  they  are  planted  out  caierully  and  soon  begin  to 
throw  out  stems  and  leaves.  They  then  bear  slight  frostft 
without  much  injury.  The  earliest  potato  is  called  the 
Superfine  White  Kidney.  Several  crops  of  this  potato 
may  be  raised  one  after  another  in  the  same  year  by  great 
attention  to  forwarding  the  sets  and  planting  them  out 
careftiUy  ;  and  where  there  is  a  demand  for  young  potatoes 
the  prent  is  very  great. 

Meadows  and  pastures  are  much  more  common  in  Lan- 
cashire than  arable  fields.  Even  the  extent  of  grass  which  is 
kept  for  the  purposeof  bleaching  linen  on  isvery  considerable, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhDod  of  Manchester,  Bolton,  aotl 
other  manufacturing  towns.  While  in  other  parts  orSnK- 
land  meadows  and  pastures  are  broken  up  and  converted 
into  arable  fields,  in  Lancashire  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
many  fertile  arable  fields  hare  been  laid  down  to  permanent 
grass.  There  Is  a  great  inducement  to  do  this,  fur  the  best 
meadow  grasses  and  the  white  clover  seem  to  find  a  pecu- 
liarly fkvourable  soil  in  the  best  loams  of  Lancashire ;  end 
by  simply  marling  the  land  white  clover  springs  up  natu- 
rally. The  demand  for  bay  has  caused  great  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  making  and  securing  of  it,  and  extensive 
hay-barns  whioh  admit  the  air  freely  have  been  erected  in 
many  places.  [Barn.] 

In  feeding  cattle  or  cows  for  the  dairy  a  good  pasture 
wiU  keep  <me  head  per  acre  during  the  summer,  but  there 
are  many  of  which  two  or  three  acres  are'requind  to  main- 
tain a  milch  cow. 

Sheep  are  not  abundant  in  proportion  to  cows ;  and  there 
is  not  that  attention  paid  to  the  breed  or  this  useful  animal 
which  it  deserves ;  the  breeds  commonly  met  with  are  t*^ 
blaak'fhced  and  the  Cheviot.  The  improved  Leicester  b»* 
SMted  a  footing,  and  will  not  soon  lose  it. 

iW  eriglpal  bmd  of  oxen  in  Lvicaahisp  was  one.of  the 
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which  U  only  the  lune  blood  improved  by  csnM  leleotion. 
The  animals  of  this  breed  have  a  great  ^itude  to  &Uen, 
and  some  of  the  cows  are  good  milkers ;  but  the  fiumers 
and  dairymen  are  so  careless,  tfaat  if  a  cow  or  an  ox  has  a 
good  appearance  in  the  market,  the  pedigree  ii  never  in- 
quired into.  Milk  is  a  very  important  article  of  food 
in  a  populous  district,  where  it  can  be  sold  as  it  comes 
from  tne  cow ;  and  the  profit  of  a  dury  is  never  so  great 
as  where  new  milk  can  be  thus  disposed  of.  When 
the  population  is  tiiinner,  or  the  distaiiCB  fVnm  towns  is 
too  great  to  oarrr  new  milk  fbr  sale,  butter  and  cheese 
must  be  made.  A  great  quantity  of  both  is  produced  in 
Lancashire,  end  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  cheese  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Cheshire,  and,  when  careflilty  made,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it.  -The  cheese  from  some  particular 
spots,  as  near  Leigh,  Newborot^h,  ficCn  is  thoi^ht  to  be 
superior  to  the  Cheshire.  There  is  no  colouring  whatever 
put  into  this  cheese;  but  inferior  kinrla  are  flrequenlly 
coloured  to  make  them  pass  for  Cheshire.  The  quantity  of 
cheese  made  from  one  cow  between  A^rit  and  Ndvember  is 
about  360  lbs.  Mr.  Boys,  in  the  '  .^^ultural  Surrey,*  baa 
given  an  account  of  a  cow  of  the  Lancashire  breed  which 
gave  16  lbs.  of  butter,  each  of  16  ounces,  or  ISlfaa.  avoirdn- 
poiae  in  one  week.  She  had  had  five  calves,  and  was  eight 
years  old.  The  progeny  of  this  cow,  which  was  of  the  Lan- 
cashire long  horned  breed,  kept  up  her  reputation  ;  but  no 
troublewaa  taken  to  obtainapure breed  from  ber.  In  1795, 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Collie  at  Stonyhurst  near  Clithero, 
the  cows  were  kept  in  stalls  and  fed  with  boiled  food,  as  is 
the  case  in  Flanders.  Weeds,  nettles,  and  docks  were  col- 
lected and  boiled  with  more  succulent  vegetables.  Thua, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  an  example  was  given  of  the 
Flemish  mode  of  f^emng  cows,  without  its  having  been  fol- 
lowed in  a  single  instance ;  and  vet  it  is  noticed  with  appro- 
bation. Iliis  proves  how  difBeult  it  is  to  alter  old  eustoms 
in  husbandry. 

Many  usefkil  horses  are  bred  in  Lancashire,  fcr  which 
there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  manuftoturing  towns.  They 
are  chiefly  eart-horses  of  a  hardy  active  sort;  and,  with  a 
little  attention,  the  rearing  of  them  is  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  They  are  worked  gently  when  two  years  old,  and 
soon  earn  their  keep ;  at  Ave  years  old  they  bring  a  high 
price,  if  they  have  a  good  shape,  and  work  well.  The  rich 
pastures  make  them  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  look  sleek 
when  brought  to  a  fair.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
breed  of  swine.  Agreatdeal  of  pork  and  nacon  is  impnied 
from  Ireland. 

Divinona,  Thwru,  <^.— The  county  of  Lancaster  is  di- 
vided into  six  hundnds,  as  follows : — 


Sttnution. 

Arra  in  Acrci. 

Top.  1831. 

Amoundemess  . 

w. 

145,110 

69,987 

Blackburn  . 

E. 

175,590 

168.057 

Leyland 

Central 

79,990 

48,338 

Lonsdale  (including  the 

Borough  of  Lancaster) 

N. 

266,970 

56,726 

8alf«rd  (including  the 

Town  of  Manchester) 

S.B. 

214,870 

612.414 

West  Derby  (including 

the  Borouicbs  of  Liver- 

pool and  Wigan) 

S.W. 

334,730 

380,078 

MUitia  under  &iiniog  . 

1,354 

1.117,260  1,336,654 

Hie  hundred  of  Lonsdale  is'  distinguished  as  Lonsdale 
north  of  the  Sands  Onduding  the  oistrict  of  Fumess), 
137,490  acres  (population  in  1S31,  34,311),  and  Lonsdale 
south  of  the  San<£i,  129,480  acres  (popu  in  1831,  32,416). 
The  hundred  of  Blackburn  is  also  divided:  the  higher  di- 
vision has  an  area  of  91,710  acres  (pop.  in  1831,  84,072); 
the  lower  division  has  an  area  of  63,880  acres  (pop.  in  1831, 
63,985). 

The  county  contains  the  borough,  market,  and  seaport 
towns  of  Lancaster  (pop.  of  borough  in  1831, 12,613)andLi- 
verpool  (pop.  of  borough  in  1831,  189,242),  the  antient 
borough  and  market  towns  of  Clitbero  (pop.  of  borough  in 
1831,  5213),  Freston(pop.  of  boroughin  1831.  33,112), and 
Wig^n  (pop.  of  boroueh  in  1 83 1, 20,774).  the  decayed  and  now 
disfranchised  borough  of  Newton,  the  market-towns  of  Ash 
ton-under-Ijjme  (pop.  of  parish  in  1831,  33,597),  Bladcbum 
(pop.  of  the  township  and  borough  27,091),  BoUon-in-the- 
lIooTS  (pop.  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton  and  Hau^h  town- 
ships, ibrnuiiK  the  poriiuaentarr  bonwgh,  IMI,  48,396),* 


Bnmley,  Bury  (pop.  of  townships  of  Bury  and  Elton  in 
1831.  19,140),  Cartmd,  Cborley  (pop.  in  1631,  9282)^ 
0)lne,  Dalton,  (Sarstang,  HawkBhead,Ha8lingden,Hombr, 
Kirkham,  Leigh,  Manchester  (pop.  of  township  in  1831, 
143,026,  or,  including  Salford  township,  182,812),  Middle- 
ton,  C)i(lham  (pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1831, 
50,513),  Ormskirk,  Poulton,  Prescot,  Rochdale  (pop.  of 
parliamentaiT  borough  in  1831,  20,156).  Todmorden.  Ul- 
verstone,  and  Warrtngtoa(pop.  <tf  parliamentaiT  borough  in 
1 83 1 , 1 8, 1 84).  Ashton- vndN-Ljme,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bur}', 
Hanebester,  Okiham,  Rochdale,  Salibrd  (a  suburb  of  Man  - 
cheater)  and  Warrington,  were  made  by  the  Reform  Act 
porliamentaiy  boroughs.  Some  of  these,  with  one  or  two 
other  places  in  the  county,  are  described  elsewhere  [Ash- 
TOir-mrDBK-LYNi ;  Askton-in-Mackbrfibld;  Athkrton; 
Blackhukn  ;  Blackpool  ;  Bolton  ;  Burnley  ;  Bury  ; 
CIboblky",  Clithkro  ;  Liverpool  ;  Manchbstrr;  Oloham  ; 
PaESTON ;  RocHDALK ;  Salford  ;  Wabunoton  ;  Wioan]. 
Of  the  others  an  account  is  subjoined. 

Lancaster  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  in  the  part  south 
of  the  Sant^  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Loyne,  or 
Lune,  not  for  from  its  mouth,  240  miles  from  London, 
through  Leicester,  Derby,  Stockport,  Manchester,  and 
Preston.  It  is  supposed,  nora  the  Roman  antiquities  dis- 
eovered,  and  from  the  termination  of  the  name, '  caster, 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Camden  wiU  have  it 
to  be  the  Loupovicus  of  the  Notitia,  and  othen'the  Ad 
Alaunam  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dismantled  by  the  Picts  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  but  restored  by  the  Ai^lo-Soxons  of  North- 
umbria,  under  whom  it  first  gave  name  to  the  shire.  The 
castte  was  enlai^ed,  and  the  town,  which  had  previously 
received  a  charter  fTi>m  King  John,  was  favoured  with  addi- 
tional privil«res  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  conferred 
the  duchy  ofLancaster  on  bis  son  John  of  Ghent  or  Gaunt, 
in  whose  fkvour  the  county  was  made  a  palatine  county 
The  town  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  the  Roses,  and 
was  again  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  war  of  Gharies  I. 

The  pariah  of  Lancaster  reaches  into  Amoundemess  hun- 
dred, and  comprehends  an  area  of  66.IOI1  acres,  or  above 
103  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  23,617.  The  muni- 
cipal boroi^  td  Lancaster  comprehends  1240  acres,  and 
hod  in  1831  a  population  of  12,613.  Considerable  additions 
were  made  by  the  Boundary  Act  fbr  the  purposes  of  par- 
liamentai^  representation.  The  town  stands  on  the  slope 
of  an  eminence  rising  fi-om  the  river.  The  summit  of  the 
eminence  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  castle,  a  spacious 
edifice,  comprehending  a  lara;e  court-yard,  some  smalFer 
yards,  and  several  differently-shaped  towers:  it  is  now  fitted 
up  at  a  vast  expense  as  a  county  gaol  and  coutt-house. 
The  tarm  square  keep  is  very  antient  and  prodigiousl? 
strong:  Uie  gateway*  defimded by  two  ssmi-octangalar  wo- 
jecling  towers,  is  relbrred  to  the  tima  of  Edwaid  UL  Tlw 
shire-hall  and  county-courts  are  modern.  The  streets  oi 
the  town  are  for  the  most  port  narrow ;  the  houses  ore  built 
of  freestone,  which  is  quairied  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
covered  with  date.  The  chuich  is  on  the  same  eminence 
with  the  castle :  it  is  very- spacious,  and  contains  some  fbw 
specimens  of  screen-work;  the  tower  is  of  modem  erection. 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a  Danish  cross  with  Ru- 
nic characters.  There  are  two  chapels-of-ease  and  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  are  assembly-rooms,  a 
theatre,  and  public  baths.  A  handsome  atone  bridge  over 
the  Lune,  at  the  north-eastem  extremity  of  the  town,  con- 
nects it  with  the  suburb  of  Skerton.  There  ara  several 
almshouses,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  town  is  the 
county  lunatic  a^lum. 

The  port  of  Lancaster  formerly  had  acon^denble  share 
of  the  Wast  India  trade,  which  is  now  in  a  great  degree 
transferred  to  Liverpool ;  but  it  still  possesses  a  portun  of 
the  American,  Russian,  and  a  large  and  incressing  coastitw 
trade.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port,  whicn 
indudes  Preston,  in  1833  was  580  (33  of  them  frum  fordgn 
parts),  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  38.207.  The  cotton 
manufheture  nas  been  within  the  last  few  years  introduced 
into  the  town  and  ne^hbourfaood. 

The  assizes  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county  ara 
held  at  Lancaster.  The  council  of  the  borough  consists,  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  of  a  mayor,  b  aldermen,  and 
18  councillors:  the  town  was  divided  by  tbe  some  act  into 
three  wards.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  diocese  Chester,  ot^  elearauiual  valne 
of  1709A,*ith  agMa-|«(«^^9>^ji^^  of 
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8t  Adm  and  St  Jolm  (the  two  chapel^of-eue)  tre  r»* 
ipeetiTely  of  the  cl^  annual  value  of  11 and  203/. 

There  were  in  the  horough,  in  1833,  one  in&nt  school 
with  100  children;  a  grammar  school,  partly  rapported  hy 
the eorporatioD, |with  61  children;  a  Lanoasterian  school, 
with  198  children ;  a  Quakers'  school,  partly  endowed,  with 
30 children;  andeightotherday-sehools,with2I6childreai; 
two  natkmal  and  one  othttdayand  Sunday  schools,  with  603 
children  on  a  week  day  and  30  more  on  Sunday ;  and  four 
Sunday  schools,  with  1175  children.  From  twohoaiding- 
sehods  and  one  Roman  Catholic  day  and  Sunday  school  no 
retuma  wore  made. 

The  remainder  of  the  pariah  is  divided  into  eleven  town* 
ihips  and  five  chapelries.  The  chapelries  are  all  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  iMcaster.  There  are  several  schools, 
nme  of  them  endowed,  in  these  townships. 

Cartmel  is  locally  in  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  the 
distiict  of  Fumess,  but  is  said  not  to  be  *  within  (be  liberties 
of  Furness.*  It  is  14  miles  from  Xancaster  across  the 
Sands.  The  parish  contains  22,960  acres,  and  had,  in 
1S31,  a  population  of  4802.  It  is  subdivided  into  seven 
towinhin  or  chapelries.  The  town  is  in  the  townships  of 
Lower  Allithwaite  and  Upper  Holker,  in  a  narrow  well- 
vooded  vale  watered  by  a  small  stream,  and  overhung  on 
the  east  hj  the  high  ridge  of  If  ampsfleld  Fell.  The  streets 
ue  narrow  and  irregular;  the  bouses  are  chietly  built  of 
stone.  The  church,  which  formerly  belonged  tu  a  priory  of 
the  rej^lar  canons  of  StAueustine,  founded  a.d.  1188,  by 
William  Marescbal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  purchased  at 
tbe  dissolution  by  the  inhabitants,  and  afterwards  made 
parochial.  It  is  large  cross  church  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  eentral  tower,  a  chuir  with  richly  ornamented 
stalls,  and  a  fine  east  window.  The  nnve  is  more  modem 
[ban  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ships in  which  the  town  stands  was,  in  1831,  1933.  There 
■re  cotton-Aiills  at  Upper  Holker,  but  little  trade  is  carried 
on :  the  market  is  ou  ^lesday.  There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
of  8om«  repute  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
113/.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  four  en- 
dowed day-schools,  with  115  cnildren;  three  national 
•cbools,  with  147  children;  ten  other  day-sfihools,  with  215 
children;  two  boarding-schools,  with  21  children;  and 
seven  Sunday-schools,  with  337  to  347  children ;  beside  which 
two  of  the  national  schools  were  Sunday-schools  also,  and 
had  131  children. 

Near  Cartmel  is  Holker  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington. 

Colnc  is  in  the  hvher  division  of  the  hundred  of  Black' 
bom,  32  miles  north  of  Manchester,  and  818  from  London. 
It  is  in  the  J^rish  of  Whalley,  aiid  near  the  border  of 
Yorkshire.  The  chapelry  of  Colue  contains  8050  acres, 
and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  8080.  The  town  is  situ* 
uted  on  a  dry  and  eln-ated  ridge  near  the  uver  Calder. 
The  cbapel  is  an  antient  building  repaired  or  rebuilt  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VII. :  on  three  sides  of  tbe  dwir  are 
portions  of  an  old  and  elegantly  carved  wooden  screen. 
An  antient  manor-house  of  the  Lacies  in  this  town  was 
lately  used  as  a  workhouse.  Tbe  chief  manufacture  of  the 
place  is  that  of  cotton :  the  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Tfae 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  passes  near  tbe  town.  The 
neighbourhood  yields  slate,  coal,  lime,  and  freestone.  The 
livinff  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese at  ChMter,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  179/.,  widi  a 
riebe-bouae.  There  axe  sarrau  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  chapelry  contained,  in  1833,  two  partially  emkwed 
achoqls,  with  9i  children ;  and  ten  other  day-scnools,  with 
302  children';  and  eight  Sunday-schools,  widi  1540  chil- 
dren. 

Dalton  in  Fumess  is  25  miles  from  Lancaster  across  the 
Sanda.  The  whole  parish  contains  16,210  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  2697 ;  but  Dalton  township,  one  of 
tbe  three  into  which  the  parish  is  divided,  contains  770 
acres  and  759  inhabitants.  This  town  flourished  at  an 
early  period  through  the  neighbourhood  and  fovout  of  the 
abbey  of  Furness,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  its 
eooiequenee  diminished.  The  town  consists  of  a  principal 
street  terminating  on  the  west  in  a  spacious  market-plsioe. 
The  church  is  a  small  neat  building  of  considerable  anti- 
quitr.  There  is  a  square  tover  on  a  rocky  eminence  vest 
of  the  town,  the  remains  of  a  castle  probably  built  by  the 
■-■wnks  of  TunMss  to  guard  the  umrthem  appnadi  to  tho 


abbey.  This  bnilding  is  now  appropriated  to  the  courts 
leet  and  baron  of  the  manor  and  liberty  of  Fumess.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday :  the  chief  trade  carried  on  is  malt- 
ing ;  and  there  are  some  iron-works  near  the  town.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  in  dw  anhdeacMiry  of  Richmond 
and  dioeese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  ^eariy  vtdue  of  1 131., 
with  a  glebe-house.  Tbece  were  m  tlie  township,  in 
1833,  two  dame-schools,  ^th  26  children;  two  endowed 
day-schools,  with  189  children^  ten  other  dayHHsbools,  with 
189  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schook^  with  196  diUdren. 

Garstaog  is  in  Amoundwness  hundred,  on  the  north'west 
bank  of  the  Wyre,  and  on  the  road  from  Preston  to  Lan- 
caster, 229  miles  from  London  and  1 1  from  Lancaster.  The 
parish  contains  26.580  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of 
6927 ;  the  township  of  Garstang  contains  500  acres,  with  « 
pop.  of  929.  It  is  a  poor  town,  though  somewhat  iinproved 
of  late.  The  church  is  at  what  is  termed  Garstang  Church 
town,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  itself.  The  town-hall,  a 
decayed  building,  was  rebuilt  about  ninety  years  since.  The 
meritet  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fhirs. 
The  Lancaster  Cknal  eroases  the  Wyre  by  an  aqueduct  dose 
to  the  town.  There  are  some  cotton  factories  and  a  calico 
printing  establishment  in  the  neighbourhood.  Garstang 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Charles  II. ;  the  corporation, 
consisting  of  a  bailiff  and  -seven  capital  burgesses,  was  left 
untouched  by  tbe  Munidpai  Reform  Act  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of 
Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  282/.,  wiUi  a  glebe- 
bouse.  There  were  in  tbe  township  in  1833,  one  dame- 
school,  with  5  children ;  a  grammar-school  with  a  small 
endowment,  with  55  children ;  an  endowed  school  for  Roman 
Catholics,  with  30  children  on  the  endowment,  and  35 
others ;  and  two  other  day-schools,  with  about  40  children ; 
and  four  Sunday-selu>ols  with  338  children. 

Hawkshead  is  in  Fumess^  near  the  head  of  tfae  small  lake 
Eastbwaite  Water,  on  a  brook  fiowwg  into  the  lake:  it  is 
267  miles  fhHBi  Loidon  and  27  from  uuieastar  hy  Cartmel. 
The  parish  contains  22,220  acres,  with  a  pop.  in  1831 
2060  :  the  township  of  Hawkshead  (one  of  four  into  whidi 
the  parish  is  divided)  contains  6700  acres,  with  a  population 
of  797.  There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  town,  butthe  weekly 
market  (<m  Monday)  it  considerable,  the  town  being  the 
centre  of  business  for  Ftumess  Fells.  There  are  four  yeariy 
fairs.  There  is  a  neat  town-house ;  and  near  tbe  town  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  building  in  which  one  or  more  monks, 
representatives  of  the  abbot  of  Fumess,  performed  divine 
service,  and  in  which  the  abbot's  bailiff  exercised  temporal 
jurisdiction.  The  church  is  an  antient  building  repaired 
and  moderaiied  1^  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  native  of 
this  town,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Blisaoeth.  Tbe  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  arehdeaeoiiTy  of  RKhmoocr  and 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  llOl.  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1833,  a  gram- 
mar-school, founded  by  Archbishop  Sandys,  wi&  20  ooys ; 
three  other  day-schools  with  87  children,  and  a  Snnday- 
achool  with  110  children. 

There  are  iron- works  and  slate  quaniei  in  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Haslin^en  is  in  the  lower  division  of  Blackbum  hundred, 
18  miles  from  Manchester  and  204  from  London.  It  is  in 
Whalley  parish,  and  constitutes  a  chapelry  containing  4420 
acres,  witn  a  population  in  1831  of  7776.  The  older  part  of 
the  town  is  on  tne  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  which  the  church, 
a  neat  substantial  edifice,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  stands.  The  introdnetim  of  the  cotton  manu- 
focture  has  led  to  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  tho 
town :  a  new  square  and  many  nev  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.  The  woollen  manufocture,  formerly  tbe  staple  of  the 
town,  is  still  earned  on  to  some  extent :  but  the  chief  ba- 
nufocture  is  that  of  cotton.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ; 
and  there  are  several  yearly  birs,  chietly  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  living  ts  a  perpetual  curacy  in  tb^  diocese  and 
archdeaconry  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  176/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of 
worship.  There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  township,  one  scbori 
with  a  small  endowment,  with  48  children ; '  nine  other  day- 
schools,  with  310  children ;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with 
1736  children. 

Hornby  is  in  Lonsdale  hundred,  south  of  the  Sands,  9 
miles  north-eastofLancaster,andinihe  parish  of  Melling; 
the  chapelry  of  Horahv  contains  2290  acrRs,^with  a  popula- 
tion  in  1881  of  383:  the  I»PY}^^Q;pC«9^^(4» 
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pwaiiiliiy  tm  ymn  owiag  to  hnOsM  mnAviag  to  th*  ma* 
nu&ctunng  dutrinti.  Tm  town  is  on  tha  bulu  of  the 
livtr  Wmnin^,  near  its  juoetioii  with  th«  Lune.  Hornby 
Cutle,  n«ar  tii«  town,  the  antient  wat  of  the  Btanlays, 
Barons  Honteagle,  is  now  fitted  up  aa  a  modern  mansion. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  aoma  remains  of  a  fort  ascribed 
to  the  Saxons,  and  of  an  antient  religious  house.  The 
ohapal  is  a  neat  building  witfc  an  oots^onal  tower.  Tha 
market,  haU  ev«y  alternate  Tuesday,  is  well  attended :  it  is 
ofaietty  for  cattle  t  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  muacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Riahmond  and  dio- 
oese  of  Chester,  of  the  dear  yearly  jtAue  of  itt.  There 
were  in  the  cha^ialry  In  1833,  two  day-aohools,  wi(h  44 
children,  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  40  ehildran. 

Kirkbam  is  in  the  hundred  of  Amoundemeaa,  40  mflea 
from  Manchester  and  226  f^om  London.  It  Is  about  8 
milaa  west  of  Preston,  and  about  3  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  satuary  of  the  Ribble.  The  pariah  contains  41,860 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1631  of  11,630:  it  is  divided 
into  seventeen  townships  or  cbap^es;  the  township  of 
Kirkham  contains  6S0  acres,  with  a  population  of  jM69 :  the 
population  of  the  township  had  materially  daoreaaed  be- 
tween 1821  and  1831.  The  town  ia  small,  but  the  houaea 
are  tolerably  good.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1838,  bat 
the  antient  lover  of  Norman  arahiteoture  remains.  There 
are  two  or  three  Dissenting  or  GathoUo  places  of  worship. 
Tbe  ehief  manufooture  of  toe  town  is  aotton ;  but  aoma  anil- 
doth,  aaokinff.  and  cordage,  fotmaHy  tha  ataple  of  the  ptaoe^ 
are  made.  The  market  is  on  INieadajr,  and  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  The  living  ia  a  vieaiaga  m  the  arobdaaoonry 
«f  Richroond  and  diooese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly 
valueof  B2W.,  with  a  glebe-houaa.  There  were  in  the  town- 
ship in  1833,  BiK  dame  sehoola,  with  104  ehildran ;  llTe  en- 
dowed schools  (one  of  them  a  well  endowed  grammar-schod, 
two  of  them  Oatholio),  with  315  aobdanj  and  ftv*  other 
day  sidiools,  with  1 56  children ;  and  tve  8uiidiqr.iidioela 
(one  endowed),  with  443  children. 

Leigh  is  in  ihe  hundred  of  West  Derlq',  \%7k  miles  from 
London,  en  the  road  from  Newton  to  Bolton.  The  parish  com- 
prehends an  area  of  1 1,830  aeres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  20,083.  It  is  subdivided  Into  the  auc  townships  of  Astley 
or  Astleigh  (East  Leigh)  (population  1833);  Atherton  (pop. 
4181);  Bedford  (pop.  3087);  Fftnnington  (pop.  3105); 
lyidesley  with  Shakerly  (pop.  9038);  and  West  Leigh  (pop. 
9780).  The  townspeople  are  enga^»d  in  tha  manufocture 
of  eamhrios  and  f^uUans.  There  are  coUierias  and  stone 
quarries  in  the  parish.  Hie  district  round  the  town  is  oc- 
cupied by  dairy  ftirms,  and  is  fomous  for  cheese.  Leigh 
eommunioates  with  Manchester  by  tbe  Duke  of  Bridn- 
water's  C^al,  and  with  tbe  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  ny 
a  branch  canal  to  Wigan.  A  railway  from  Bolton  by  this 
town  oommunieatea  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
dioeese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  363/.,  with  a 
glabe-house.  Atherton  and  Mt\tj  townabtpe  conatitute 
distinct  chapdries.  There  were  m  the  six  townships  in 
1833,  six  inmnt  or  dan»  schools,  with  163  children  ;  two 
partially  endowed  day-schools,  with  90  scholars;  twenty- 
aix  other  day-sobools,  with  933  scholars;  and  eighteen 
Sunday-aehools,  with  3940  scholars. 

Middleton  is  in  Salford  hundred,  6^  miles  north  by  east 
of  Manchester,  and  192^  from  London,  near  the  river  Irk 
whioh  flows  into  the  Irwell.  The  parish  oontains  11,310 
acres,  with  a  pbpulation  in  I6S1  of  1 4,379 :  it  is  divided  into 
aight  townships  or  ohapetries;  Middleton  township  eontains 
1860  acres,  with  a  population  of  6903.  This  town  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  whioh  is  carried  on  in 
Its  different  branches.  A  charter  for  a  market  was  granted 
in  1791 :  it  is  held  on  Friday.  A  market-bouse  with 
ahambles,  alao  warehouaes  for  ganaral  nanhandise,  were 
•raeted  by  Lrard  Snffield,  lord  of  the  mma.  Coals  are  dug 
in  the  pariah.  The  church  ia  aa  antient  building,  with  a 
eamd  screen  diriding  tha  dwnoel  from  the  ehoir.  There 
■re  several  dissenting  places  of  wonhip.  The  living  is  a 
reetoiy  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaeonry  of  Cheater,  of  the 
elear  yearly  value  of  1070/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  1833  in  the  township,  a  grammar-school,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowelt,  dean  of  St  Paul's. 
London,  with  about  100  children ;  a  school  with  33  ehildran, 
partly  supported  by  Lord  Sutlield ;  and  thirteen  other  day- 
aohooU.  with  391  children;  and  one boarding-aohool,  with 
from  so  to  to  children :  also  tan  Sunday^aehoola,  with  9644 
ahildrea. 


Newton  ia  is  Wwt  Darby  bwiM.  looiUy  bftwwn 

Manebester  and  Liverpool,  but  not  oa  tte  road  batwm 
those  towns,  193  mUaa  from  London,  throuah  Wvrii^ibo. 
Newton  ia  a  ehapelry  in  Wlnwtak  parish,  and  wataiiu  9070 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  313B.  Vu  plue  m- 
siata  ^iefly  of  cme  Kt^Mt:  it  has  an  antient  ooutt-bmiie, 
BOW  used  for  a  school.  There  is  a  msrket-oroH,  thouih 
the  mau'kat  has  been  long  discontinued.  Newton  wu  a 
borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  membm  to 
parliament  from  1  Elixaheth,  till  it  was  diafhucbiiad  1^ 
the  Reform  Aet.  The  t^pal  ia  a  oomparativaliy  modwit 
building.  The  living  ia  a  perpetual  muaoy,  of  tbs  dnr 
yeariy  nliu  of  114/.,  in  th*  arehdaaoimiy  and  dioein  ol 
Chaster.  Theio  ware  in  1831  on*  oodoved  adKwl,witli  ii 
children;  three  other  ^y-ahoola,  wiOt  319  ehiUien;  and 
two  Sunday-schools,  wUh  977  children. 

Ormskirk  ia  in  West  Derby  hundred,  13  miles  north  bf 
aaat  of  Liverpool  and  310  from  London.  Tha  pariih  eon- 
taina  81.1S0  aeraa,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  14,0^3,  and 
ia  divided  into  seven  townships  or  chapriries :  the  tovaihip 
of  Ormskirk  eontains  600  acres,  with  a  population  of  4351. 
Tha  town  oonaiata  of  foar  prineipal  streets,  whioh  intMseet 
each  other  at  right  anglaa.  Tbe  ohurch  is  motUy  modem, 
with  a  firw  portiona  of  late  perpendicular  obaracter:  it  his 
a  la^  wettom  tower  at  iSe  end  of  the  nave,  and  anothn' 
tower  and  apira  at  the  wast  end  of  the  south  aide.  Thii 
ehuidi  eontaina  tha  burial^^aoe  of  the  earls  of  Xhibj. 
Cotton  and  Unaa  thread,  ailka,  iatM,  and  rope^  are  nanufw- 
tared  here,  but  not  extensivaly.  Tbwe  are  a  weekly  market 
and  two  yearly  foiia.  Coals  an  dug  in  the  parish;  and  a 
quantity  of  carrots  and  early  potatoea  are  pown  tac  the 
oupply  of  liverpool.  The  living  is  a  vicaraj^  in  the  ardi- 
daaoomy  and  diooeae  of  Chester,  of  the  olear  yearly  tbIw  of 
867/.,  with  a  ^be  honsa.  There  were  in  1833,  an  inbnt 
school,  with  136  children;  an  endowed  emmmarscbool 
wiUi  98  children ;  and  oue  ondowed  day  and  Sunday  settoal, 
with  106  children  daily,  and  144  children  in  addition  « 
Sundaya. 

In  the  parish,  about  three  milaa  aaat  of  the  tovn,  u 
Lathom  House,  tha  seat  of  Unl  Skelmaradala,  which  in 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  L  was  g^lanUy  debndad  Ibr  Oa 
king  by  Charlotte  de  la  IVamouiUei  oomitaai  of  WT- 
The  house  wa*  wall  ffiknilateid  flv  drfbneo^  Handiug  ia  ■ 
boggy  fla^  and  bejay  deftnded  by  a  wall  six  feet  Ihiet 
atrengtbened  by  nme  towen,  on  each  of  which 
mounted  aix  piaoaa  of  ordnanee,  and  surrounded  by  a  amt 
twenty-four  feet  broad.  The  si^  waa  raised,  but  Um 
place  was  ultimately  aurranderad  by  the  king's  ordar. 

Lathom  township  contained  a  popula^n  of  3272  in  1831. 
There  are  in  tbe  township  an  endowed  school,  a  chapal  an 
almshouse,  and  a  chalybeate  sprii^. 

Poulton  is  in  Amoundemeaa  hundred,  16i  miles  nortk' 
west  of  Preaton  and  234  fh>m  London.  The  pariah  too* 
tains  15,400  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  40K; 
it  is  divided  into  five  townships;  that  of  Poulton  oontams 
1150  acres,  with  a  population  of  1035.  The  town  it  about 
a  mile  from  the  matuary  of  the  Wyia  The  church  vn 
rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  except  the  tower,  which  u  of  tba 
time  of  Charles  1.  There  are  three  or  fbur  diasenting 
places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond  and  diooese  of  CSiester,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  357/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  The  town  his 
neither  trade  nor  manufaotures.  There  were  in  the  tovn- 
ship  in  1833  six  day-aohools  with  108  ehildren,  and  two 
Sunday-schools  with  300  children.  Tbe  endowed  grammar' 
school  of  Hardhorn  township  in  this  parish  is  free  is  Ibe 
children  of  Poulton  township ;  in  1838  it  had  U*  children. 

Preseot  is  in  West  Derby  bundled,  198  miles  fim  UHi- 
don,  and  8  from  Liverpool  Tbe  parish,  divided  into  ltllw> 
townships  or  ohapelries,  contains  34,920  acres,  with  a  popn- 
lation  in  18ST  of  98.084.  The  townahip  of  FMacot  «0Bt>^ 
240aeiao;  pop.  5055.  There  «i«  aottenaive  collieries  m  we 
pariah.  Among  the  principal  maaii&otures  of  tbe  town 
are  thoae  of  small  files,  and  the  movements  and  other  paru 
of  watohes,  also  coatae  earthenwaieg  eapeciBlly  sugar-monnB, 
sail'cloth,  and  eottona.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  U- 
verpodi  and  Manehaatar  railway  passes  near  tbe  town,  and  the 
aoaeh-road  between  those  towns  passes  through  it :  the  town 
oonsiBta  principally  of  one  long  street  along  this  road.  Tbe 
church  is  antient  and  lai^;  the  tower  and  spire  are  of  mo- 
dem  erection.  There  are  several  disaentiog  meetiDg-houae& 
Tbelivii^isavioan^  in  the  arohdaaeoniw  and  weaase  of 
Chaatar.  af  ih»  ckar  yeaily  nhw  of  MdL  vith  a  glw- 
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Boom.  ThaM  Yen  In  the  township  In  1833  ons  endowed 
•e^U  with  30  scholars ;  ten  other  day-sehoola  with  403 
sdMlan ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  9fi0  children. 

Saint  Helen's  is  In  the  township  of  Windle.  in  the  cha- 
pelty  of  St.  Helen's,  Presoot  pariah.  Tba  towni^ip  contains 
354D  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  The 
town  has  risen  into  importance  of  late  years,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  large  establishment  of  the  British  Plate-glass 
OompanTat  Rarenbead,  in  the  adjacent  township  of  Sutton, 
and  of  the  copper-works  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Fairs  Mine  in  Anglesey,  who  brought  their  ova  hero  to  be 
ftBelted.  The  market,  whieh  is  enstomair,  is  held  «  8a- 
tntday ;  and  ther*  are  two  yearly  ftdrs.  Iliero  is  an  ^w- 
eopal  ehftpel  and  some  Dissenting  and  Catbolio  places  of 
vorship.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  ouraey  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  240/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  town- 
ship in  1833,  four  day-Bchools,  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
endowment  or  gtft,  with  212  children;  flfteen  other 
day-schools,  with  444  children;  and  ilve  Sunday-schools, 
with  1303  children. 

The  LiTerpool  and  Manchester  Railway  and  the  Sankey 
OmU  pass  near  the  town,  and  there  is  a  raUw^  fnm  St 
Helen  a  to  Runcorn  Oap  on  the  Mersey. 

Todmorden  is  in  Salford  hundred,  21^  miles  from  Man- 
chester and  207i  ftom  London.  The  town  is  partly  in  the 
townships  of  Todmorden  and  Walsden,  in  Robndale  patirii, 
oontaming  t<^ther  1011  aores,  with  a  population  ui  1831 
of  60M,  and  pwdy  In  the  townships  of  Langfleld  and 
Stansfield.  in  Haltfltx  parish,  in  the  Wert  Riding  of  York- 
shire, which  havs  an  area  of  8340  acres,  with  a  popnbtion  in 
1831  ofl0,r70;  toj^tber  9551  acres, popnlation18,830.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woolten  tnann* 
fseturea,  both  of  which  have  greatly  inoreaied.  There  are 
two  episcopal  chapels,  both  of  modern  date,  but  one  was 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  a  more  antient  chapel;  there  are 
■  also  several  dissenttng  meeting-houses.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  Every  month  there  is  a  great  oaltla-market; 
there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  RoeMate  Canal  and  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  pass  near  the  town.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arohdeaconry  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  « 
riebe-faoiise.  There  were  In  183%  m  the  four  townships, 
nmr  inlhnt  or  dame  schools,  vith  105  children,  sixteen  day* 
sebools  with  334  children,  one  day  and  Sunday  school  widi 
30  children  on  week-days,  and  ISO  on  Sundays;  and 
eighteen  other  Snnday-sclwols  with  3316  scholars. 

UlTerstone  Is  in  Fumesa,  261  miles  from  London,  or  21 
fRHn  Lancaster,  across  the  Sands.  The  parish  contains 
29,100  acres,  with  a  ponulation  in  1831  ^7741.  There  are 
date-quarries  in  several  parts  of  the  psrisb,  in  which  about 
100  adult  labourers  are  emploved.  The  township  of  Ulver- 
stone  contains  2900  acres,  with  a  population  of  4B76.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  sitnated  on  a  declivity  sloping  to  the  south, 
about  a  mile  fh>m  the  sands,  in  the  sstuary  of  the  Leven. 
It  rose  to  prosperity  on  the  dissolution  of  Fumess  Abbey. 
Tha  town  consists  of  four  principal  stteets,  spaeious  and 
:laan ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  than  ate  a 
Aeatrs^  assemUy-room,  aiia  sDhseriptioa  library.  The 
=lrareh,  a  plidn  neat  structure,  has  been  almost  entirely 
Khuflt  in  the  present  century ;  the  tower  and  a  Norman 
doorway  remain  of  the  old  church.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting meeting-houses.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday, 
for  grain  and  provisions,  and  is  well  supplied  *  there  are 
two  lai^  yearly  cattle  foirs.  There  are  some  manufkctures 
of  cottous  and  coarse  linena.  A  canal  from  the  nstuary  of 
the  Leven  enables  lar^e  vessels  to  come  up  and  dischai^e 
their  eatigoes  in  a  spacious  basin,  almost  close  to  the  town, 
from  which  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  iron-ore,  iron, 
■lates.  and  other  articles.  Some  ship-hnilding  is  cairied 
M.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  d^cese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  valtia 
1491.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1833  two  national 
sduwls,  with  289  scholars,  and  eleven  otiier  day*soliooU 
(one  with  a  small  endowment),  with  348  ehOdren ;  one 
Catholic  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  from  80  to  100  diil- 
dreo,  and  four  Sunday-schools  with  461  children. 

Besides  the  towns  above  described  there  are  many  places 
Id  this  county  which  have  acquired  such  importance  from 
Apf  population  as  to  demand  a  brief  notice.  Newchurch, 
in  RoMendate  (pop.  9136),  has  considerable  woollen  and 
sotton  maaufkcfames,  and  quarries  of  freestone,  coal,  and 
datOL  It  constitutes  a  chapelry  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
ttU  It  hat  ft  lai^  diapd  ctftblb  ct  containhig  ISOO 


peisrais,  and  two  or  fluee  dissenting  meeting-liousss.  Tlum 
IS  an  endowed  school  with  35  sehoUrs,  and  sereral  national 
and  other  day  and  Sunday  schools.  Padihara  (pop.  3320) 
has  also  considerable  cotton  manui^otories,  an  episcopal 
chapel,  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  endowed  day 
and  Sunday  school,  and  several  other  schools.  The  (dear 
value  of  the  curacy  is  13U  a  year,  with  a  glebe-house. 
At  Old  and  New  Accrington  (jomt  pop.  6283),  Hi^er  and 
Lower  Booths  (joint  pop.  65S3),Habe^faamEavc8(pop.381 7). 
and  Oswaldtwistle  (pop.  3B97),  the  cotton  manu&eture  is 
carried  on.  Acerington  is  a  separate  chapelty,  of  the  dbar 
yearly  value  of  156/.,  with  a  glebe-houss. 

Hie  above-mantkmed  places  are  all  in  the  hundred  ctf 
Blaokburn,  and  in  the  parish  of  Wballey,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  parishes  in  England.  It  is  chiefly  in  Blackburn 
hundred,  but  extends  into  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  has  a  detached  portion  in  the  county  of  Chester.  It 
comprehends  an  area  of  1 06,140  acres,  with  a  population  of 
97,868.  There  are  Id  it  flfteen  or  sixteen  chapelries  wi A 
parochial  rights.  Before  the  dissolution  this  parish  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Whall^. 
This  abbey  was  built  in  ]  296  for  the  White  or  Cisterltan 
Monks  of  Stanlaw  in  the  Wirral  in  (Cheshire,  by  Henry  Lacy, 
or  Laci,  earl  of  Lincoln.  The  abbey  flourished  till  the  disso- 
lution, when  iu  yearly  revenue  -vas  331/.  4«.  Gd.  gross,  or 
3fll/.  U.  Id.  cisar.  Bneouragsd  hy  Aske's  lebellion,  the 
monks  ztsumed  posssttion  of  the  abbey,  for  which  act  the 
abbot  and  one  of  his  monks  wore  exseuted  ibr  treason.  Of 
this  abbey  there  are  considerable  remains,  including  two 
statelr  gateways,  a  building  oonjectured  to  have  been  the 
abhors  private  oratory  or  chapel,  and  other,  parts  less 
perfeet  Some  portions  of  the  ruins  are  very  good  speci- 
mens  of  decorated  and  perpendicular  English  architecture. 
The  parish  oburoh  of  Wballey  is  large,  and  mojtly  of  early 
English  character,  of  which  style  tlw  chanoel  is  a  fine  spa- 
eimeo.  The  east  window  and  the  windows  of  the  nave  are 
later  insertions  in  the  perpendicular  style.  There  are  in 
the  chancel  three  plain  stalls  and  soma  good  wood  soreeI^• 
work,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  f^om  the  abbey. 
The  living  of  Wballey  is  a  viearage,  in  the  arohdeaoonn 
and  dioeese  of  Cheitsr,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  137/.. 
with  a  glebe-house :  the  vicar  haa  the  right  of  {sasentatiou 
to  several  of  the  ch^ralriea  In  the  parish. 

Leyland  township  (pop.  3404),  fai  the  parish  and  hundred  of 
Leylsnd  (17,930  acres,  1 3,931  inhabitants),  has  also  somecot- 
taa  mannftwtories.  It  bad  in  1633  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  with  20  children,  and  another  en^nred  school  witb 
nearly 60 children.  Thechapelrie8ofHeap(pop.lO,429)and 
Tottington  (pop.  9280),  and  the  township  of  Watmersley  (pop, 
3496),  are  all  in  the  parish  of  Bury,  and  in  the  ne^hbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Bury,  but  not  included  in  the  parliamentary 
borough.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manuhcture.  Horwiok  (pm.  3362)  and  West  Houghton 
(pop.  4300)  are  In  the  parish  of  Dean,  between  Bolton  and 
Wigan.  The  townships  of  Barton  (pop.  8976).  Pendleton 
(pop.  8488)tand  Worsley  (pop.  7839),  are  in  Eedes  parish, 
west  of  Manchester :  at  Woruey  are  the  extensive  cotlieriaa 
fotmerfy  helbnging  to  the  duke  of  BUdgswater*  The  town- 
ship of  Pelkington  (pop.  11,008)  is  in  CHdham  parish,  hut 
is  not  ineluded  in  the  parliamentary  borou^.  Radoliffe 
(pop.  3904}  is  a  parish  near  Bury ;  and  the  townships  or 
obapelries  of  Blatohingworth  and  Galderbrook  (pop.  4221), 
Butterworth  (pop.  3648),  and  Wuerdale  and  Wardle  (pop. 
6734),  are  near  the  town  and  in  the  parish  of  Rochuale, 
though  not  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough.  These 
places  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  L^land,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Salfiird,  whioh  ii  the  ^ineipal  seat  of  the  cotton 
manuflKture. 

In  West  Derby  hundred  are  the  fbllowfng  places:'— 
North  Meols  (p<q^  5132)  is  a  perish  on  the  eoast  at  the  en- 
trance of  theMtttai7<tf^theRibhle.  BTerion(|>op.  4618) 
is  a  townshm  in  the  perish  <^  Wslton  on  the  Hill,  nsar  the 
astuaiy  of  the  Mtrsey  t  it  forms  a  snbnrii  at  liverpod.  and 
is  the  rendenee  of  many  genteel  Ikmilies.  West  Derby 
(pop.  9013),  is  in  the  same  parish,  more  remote  from 
Liveipoc^  Becleston  (pop.  8239),  and  Sutton  (pop.  3173), 
are  townships  in  Presoot  parish,  and  participate  in  the 
manufkctures  of  that  town— flint  and  crown  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  watch-movements.  The  neighbourhood  yields 
stone  atid  ooal.  Hindtey  (pop.  4715),  Pemberton  (pop 
4276),  and  Upholland  (pop.  3040).  are  all  in  Wigon  parish 
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this  county  vas  comprehended  in  the  diocese  and  province 
of  York.  After  the  establishment  of  the  West  Saxon 
supremacy)  the  southern  part  of  the  county  was  added  to 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  year  1641  the  disunited  portions  t)f  the  county 
were  re-united  in  the  new  diocese  of  Chester,  formed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  have  continued  united  up  to  the  nieaent 
time.  The  ooun^  ia  divided  between  the  two  arohoeaoon- 
ries  of  Cha^  in  the  south  and  Richmond  in  the  north. 
The  arehdeaoonry  of  Chester  compr^nds  the  four  rural 
deaneries  of  Blackburn,  Leyland,  Manchester,  and  War- 
rington; that  of  Richmond  contains  the  deaneries  of 
Amoundemeas  and  of  Fumess  and  Cartrael.  By  an  order 
in  council  just  promulgated,  pursuant  to  the  act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  c.  77,  the  whole  of  the  county  (except  the 
deanery  of  Furness  and  Carlmel,  which  is  to  be  added  to , 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle)  is  to  form  the  new  diocese  of  Man- 
chester, in  the  province  of  York.  The  collegiate  church  of 
Manchester  ia  to  become  the  cathedral,  and  the  warden  and 
fellows  are  to  be  the  dean  and  canons.  The  revenue  of  the 
new  see  is  to  consist  of  an  endowment  averaging  4500/.  per  . 
annum.  The  parishes  are  comparatiTelv  nw :  there  are . 
only  sixty-eight,  iniduding  Burton  in  Kondal,  whidi  is: 
ehiefly  in  Wesunoreland,  and  Hitton  and  Oldluim,  which 
extend  into  Yorkshire.  Twenty-six  of  these  inrishes  are 
rectoriea*  twenty-iiine  vicarages ;  the  rest  perpetual  curacies. 
The  rectory  of  Winwtck,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kmgdom 
(clear  annual  value  361 6/.),  is  in  this  county. 

The  parishes  are  very  extensive :  Whalley  paruh  (108, 1 40 
acres)  and  Lancaster  (66,100  acres)  have  been  already  no* 
ticed.  Oldham  parish  (58,620  acres),  Blackburn  (45,620 
acres),  Ktrkham  (41,850  acres).  Prescot  (34,920  acres), 
Manchester  (34,260  acres),  Bolton  (31,390  acres),  and  Orms- 
kirk  (31,150  acres),  are  next  in  extent.  Of  the  remaining 
fifty-nine  parishes  twelve  consist  of  above  20,000  acres,  and 
eighteen  of  above  10,000.  There  are  however  numerous 
dependent  district  chapelries;  and  many  ehapelMf-ease 
And  new  chorohea  have  been  built 

The  Dissenters  form  a  considerable  bo^  m  the  lai^ 
manufacturing  towns,  and  the  Wesleyan  HcAbodists  are 
particularly  numerous.  There  is  also  a  very  considerable 
body  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Lancashire  is  in  the  north^  circuit  The  assizes  were 
till  of  late  years  held  at  Lancaster  alone,  but  they  are  now 
h^  at  Lancaster  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county, 
compi-ehending  the  hundreds  of  Lonsdale,  Amoundemess, 
Blackburn,  and  Leyland ;  and  at  Liverpool  for  the  southern 
division,  consisthig  of  the  two  hundreds  of  Salford  and 
West  Derby.  The  quarter-sessions  arc  lield  at  Lancaster, 
and  by  aueoesaive  adjournments  at  Preston,  Salford,  and 
LivetjptML 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  oonnty  was  divided  into  two  parts 
fbr  parliamentary  purposes.  The  division  mrincides  with 
that  for  judicial  purposes.  The  election  for  the  northern 
division  takes  place  at  Lancaster :  the  polling-places  are 
Lancaster,  Hawkshead,  Ulverstone,  Poulton,  Preston,  and 
Bromley.   The  election  for  the  southern  division  takes 

Siace  at  Newton :  the  polling-places  are  Newton,  Wigan, 
[anchester,  Liverpool,  Ormskirk,  and  Rochdale. 
Fourteen  members  were  formerly  returned  to  parliament 
for  this  county ;  viz.,  two  for  the  county  itself  and  two  each 
for  the  boroughs  of  Lancaster,  Cliiheio,  Liverpool,  Newton, 
Preston,  and  Wigan.*  By  the  Reform  Act  Newton  was 
disfranchised  and  Clitbero  reduced  to  one  member :  but  the  ■ 
division  of  the  counW,  with  the  creation  of  four  new  bo- 
roughs, Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackbum,  and  Oldham,  each 
returning  two  members ;  and  of  five,  Ashton>under-Lyne, 
Bury,  Rochdale,  Salford,  and  Warrington,  each  returning 
one  member,  has  raised  the  whole  number  to  twenty-six. 

Lmicaater,  as  a  county  palatine,  possesses  a  chancery 
court.  At  an  early  period  the  county  was  distinguished  as 
an  honour,  or  superior  feudal  lordship.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  the  honour  was  erected  into  an  earldom,  in 
favour  of  Edmund,  sumamed  Crouchback,  second  son  of 
that  king.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  earldom  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet  the 
then  eari,  and  afterwards  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  lieiresa  of  Henry;  and  for  whom  the  oouni^  was 
made  a  palatine  county.  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of  (vaunt, 
procured  an  act  of  paniament  that  the  title  and  revenues 
should  remain  to  him  and  hia  heirs  for  ever,  as  a  distinct 
and  Mpante  inheritance  from  the  crown ;  but  in  the  time 
«f  Edward  IV.  tiie  duchy  was  declared  forfeited  to  the 


crown,  to  which,  by  act  of  parliamentboth  it  and  thecoun^ 
palatine  were  inseparably  united.  The  chancery  court  has 
a  chancellor,  attorney-general,  and  other  functionaries,  and 
has  an  equity  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  duchy. 

Hutoty  ema  Antiquities.— In  the  earhest  period  of  Eng- 
lish history  this  county  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Bn- 

Satea  (Bplrmnc  Ptolemy),  the  most  nnmennu  and  powtt- 
l  of  the  trihM  whidi  then  poaaesaed  the  island.  Aa 
Ptolemy  has  given  the  name  of  SiravrtM'  AlfOff,  Hav«n  of 
the  Setantii,  to  an  aestuary  (the  Rihble,  according  to  some, 
the  Lune,  accnding  to  others)  in  this  county,  it  is  likely 
that  a  tribe  called  Slr^r^u>^  Setantii,  occupied  thenerihern 
part.  The  Bri^ntes  were  subdued  by  Agricola,  and  in  the 
subsequent  division  of  Britain  Lancashire  was  included  in  ' 
the  province  of  Maxima  Ccasariensis,  which  comprdiended 
all  the  country  from  the  Mersey,  the  Don,  Mkd  the 
Humber,  to  the  Roman  wall. 

Several  places  mentioned  by  antient  geographers  arc 
commonly  identified  with  positions  in  this  county.  The 
TAopu:Afi€ti  tlaxwic,  'the  mouth  (or  aestuary)  of  Moricombe,* 
baa  retained  its  name  with  scarcely  any  change;  the 
StT€anittv  At/uiv  has  been  noticed;  the  BiXImfia  Svjpnits, 
which  Horsley  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Heraeiy,  is 
by  later  goographera  tnuiaforred  to  the  Ribble;  and  the 
Srnfta  (lavveiCt  which  Hwsley  considered  to  be  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  has  been  transferred  tothebaywhich  receives  both 
that  river  and  the  Mersey.  'PivMotwoir,  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  Drigantes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Cocciom  of  Antoninus,  now  Ribchesta. 

Of  the  stations  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Maucnnium  is 
identified  with  Manchester,  and  Coocium  with  Ribehester, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble,  midway  between  Preston 
and  Clitbero  (though  some,  with  less  reason,  fix  it  at 
Blackrode,  between  Manchester  and  Preston,  others  at 
Ck>ckey  or  Cockley.  near  Bury,  and  others  again  at  Bury 
itself) ;  BremetonactB  or  Bremetonacis  is  fixed  hf  some  at  , 
Laoeaster,  and  by  Camden  and  others,  with  more  reaaon,  at 
Overbwough  near  Tunstal,  some  miles  higher  up  the  Luiie, 
in  the  neighbourhood     Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

In  Richard  of  Cirencester's  map  Morieambe  ts  mbrkedas 
a  river,  and  the  Atauna,  Belisama,  and  Seteia  are  evidently 
identified  by  him  with  the  Lune,  the  Ribble,  and  the 
Mersey.  His  Portus  Sistuntiorum  (probably  the  SfT&m-Mv 
\ifuiv  of  Ptolemy)  is  so  given  in  his  map  and  his  Itinerary, 
as  best  to  accord  with  the  mouth  of  the  Lune:  the  Sis- 
tuntii  however  extend  along  the  coast  at  least  as  far  south 
as  the  Belisama,  or  Ribble;  and  another  tribe,  the  Voluntii, 
whom  he  describes  as  confederated  with  them,  occupy  the 
more  inland  tract  immediately  to  the  west  of'  the  great 
Pennine  chain,  as  far  south  as  the  Seteia,  or  Mersey. 
Mancunium  is  not  given  in  his  map,  thoughit  is  mentioned 
In  his  Itinerary.  Coocium,  in  his  map,  is  evidently  fixed 
at  or  near  RibchMter,  and  Rerigonium  agrees  in  poaitiou 
with  Lancaster :  possibly  Ad  Alaunam.  which  he  mentions 
in  his  Itinerary,  is  another  name  for  the  same  place. 
The  termination  '  outer '  leads  us  to  fix  a  station  at  this 
town,  and  the  first  syllable  '  Lan,' or.  as  it  is  provincially 
pronounced,  *  Lon.'  accords  well  with  the  name  *  Ad  Alau- 
nam,' as  well  as  with  the  first  syllable  of  Longovicus,  a  sta- 
tion mentioned  in  the  NotiUa,  which  Camden  is  decided 
in  placing  here.  If  the  Rerigonium  and  Ad  Alaunam  of 
Richard  be  fixed  here,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  fix- 
ing on  Overborough  as  the  site  of  Bremetonacsa,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Lancaster  had  three  antient  designa- 
tions entir«y  distinct  from  each  other. 

Several  Roman  roads  have  been  traced  in  thia  county 
and  the  dtreoticm  of  these  may  enable  na  to  determine  be- 
tween the  poaitions  assigned  to  the  above  stations.  Six  o. 
them  diverge  from  Manchester  (Mancunium)  as  a  common 
centre.  One  runs  north-west  to  Blackrode,  and  another 
north  to  Ribchester,  the  position  mmt  reasonably  assigned 
to  Coccium ;  two  othws  run  into  Cheshire,  one  south-east 
by  Stockport  another  south-west  by  Stretford,  supposed  to 
be  the  Fines  Flaviie  et  Maxims  mentioned  by  Richard. 
Two  others  run  into  Yorkshire :  one  north-east  toward  Ha- 
lifax  ;'one,  which  branches  from  the  foregoing,  more  easterly 
toward  Oldham,  Saddleworth,  and  Almondbury.  The  road 
to  Ribchester  is  continued  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Overborough,  the  Bremetonaca;  of  Camden.  One  branch 
road  led  ftom  Rihchestor  to  Freckleton  on  the  north 
side  of  the  sstuai?  of  the  Ribble,  and  another  ftom  Ovbt- 
borough  to  Lancaster,  the  Ad  Aluujam  and  Rerigonium  of 
Richard.  It  baa  heeifjiu^^^^l^^^^j^^  entered 
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count}  at  'Warringtoti,  and  ran  nortavard  by  Blackrode 
and  Preston  to  Lancaster.  A  vicinal  way  led  from  the 
aeighbourhood  of  Manchester  to  Warrington. 

All  traces  of  tbe  station  Maacunium  have  disappeared ; 
ofCoeeium  and  Bmnetonaon  sotne  tmoas  are  wtiUe  at 
Htbdwstor  and  Overborougb.  Vaziou*  uitiquities  have 
been  dug  np  or  found  at  each  of  these  i^aeea :  at  Han- 
dieater*  aonke  imeriptions  on  stoiiei ;  at  Ribchester,  wioos 
inserted  and  other  stniei,  coins  and  other  smaller  aoti- 
qa^ea;  snd(in  I796)a  faelmetand  severalplates  orvessels 
of  oopper  or  earthenware ;  and  at  or  near  Orerborough  an 
sltar,  a  tesselatad  pavement,  and  other  antiquities.  Coins 
and  other  antiouities  hare  been  found  at  Colne  (pernaps 
the  Colanio  of  Ravenoas),  and  at  Cliviger  near  Burnley. 

Long  after  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  Lancashire,  the 
northern  part  at  least,  retained  its  independence  as  a  part 
of  the  British  State  of  Cumbria,  or  Cumberland,  though 
thia  was  frequently  obliged  to  own  the  supremat^  of  the 
NorthumhriaD  Angles.  Egfrid,  the  son  of  Oswio,  who 
reigned  over  the  fwthnmbriana  a.d.'670 — 66S,  conquered 
■  pert  of  the  oonnty  and  bestowed  Cartmel  in  Fumess  with 
the  Britons  therein  (et  omnes  Britanni  cum  ea)  on  St  Cuth- 
bert,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  or  rather  annexed  it  to  the  tem- 
pondiliea  of  that  see.  Whether  Lancashire  or  any  part  of 
it  was  permanently  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Saxons 
belbre  the  submission  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons  to  Edward 
the  Elder,  a^.  921,  is  not  known.  Sir  Francis  Palgrare,  in 
hie  map  of  England  as  divided  into  the  great  earldoms  of 
Edward  the  Coofessor'a  reign,  divides  Luicashire  between 
the  earldom  of  Coventry,  then  held  by  Leofric,  and  the 
Bubcvdinate  ^incipaUty  of  Cumberland,  held  by  a  Scottish 
prince.  TheRibble  is  assigned  as  the  boundary  between  the 
two;  and  the  line  of  division  is  nearly  or  qmte  ooincident 
with  that  whioh  aepuates  the  jvesent  archdeaconries  of 
Cbecter  end  Richmond. 

In  AJK  1323  the  ncMrUiem  part  of  the  county  whs  ravaged 
by  the  Soots  under  Robert  Bruce,  who  advanced  as  far  as 
Ihreatoo,  part  of  wluch  he  burned.  In  the  civil  war  of  the 
Roses  no  event  of  importance  occurred  in  Lancashire,  but 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  tbe  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  IjxA 
LoveU  with  2000  German  soldiers  under  Martin  Swart,  and 
a  number  of  Irish  under  Lord  Gerardine,  landed  in  Furaess, 
to  support  the  cause  .>f  the  impostor  Lambert  Simael.  In 
the  r^gu  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  rebellion  known  as 
'The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace'  took  place,  the  populace  of  Lan- 
cashire rose,  but  were  put  down  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Derby.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L  many  contests 
took  plwe.  Lord  Strange,  aitarwards  earl  of  Derby,  hraded 
the  royalists.  He  made  an  unsuoecssftil  attempt  in  1642  on 
Manchester,  which  was  occupied  for  the  parliament  by  the 
county  militia.  Preston  and  Lancaster  were  subsequently 
taken  by  the  parliamentarians  and  retaken  by  the  royalists. 
In  1644  the  sif^of  Latbom  House,  already  noticed,  took 
place ;  it  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert,  who 
had  previously  taken  Bolton,  and  afterwards  obliged  Liver- 
pool to  surrender ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  nouse  was 
bed^^  again,  and  was  given  up  by  order  of  the  king.  In 
the  attempt  of  tbe  royalists  to  renew  the  war  in  1643  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  General  Langdale  marched  south- 
ward to  Preston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  on  Ribble- 
ton  Moor,  they  were  routed  by  tbe  less  numerous  but  veteran 
foroea  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert  The  vanquished  fled 
louthward,  were  overtaken  and  again  defeated  at  Winwick 
and  Warrington.  Lancaster  Casue  was  meantime  besieged 
by  the  royalists,  but  in  vain.  In  the  vear  1651  the  Earl  of 
Derby  again  raised  the  royal  standard,  but  being  defeated 
by  IJlburne  at  Wigan  Lane,  and  subsequently  taken,  was 
executed  at  Bolton. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1715  the  supporters  of  the  Pretender 
were  compelled  to  sumnder  at  Preston,  to  which  place  they 
had  advanced  in  their  march  southward,  to  the  rajrol  army 
under  Generals  Wills  and  Carpenter.  In  the  Rebellion  of 
1745  the  arm^  of  the  young  Protender  crossed  the  county 
twice ;  once  in  its  edvanoe  into  England,  and  ^;ain  in  its 
retreat 

Of  the  early  periods  of  our  history  then  are  but  fbv  cas- 
tellated remains.  The  keep  of  Lanoaster  and  Dalton 
castles^  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  island  of  Pile  of 
FoaUrey,  and  Hom^  Castle,  have  been  already  noticed. 
Gleasten  Castle  is  in  Purness,  about  two  miles  east  of  Fur- 
neea  Abb^:  tho  ruins  consist  of  portions  of  three  square 
towers,  with  some  connecting  walls,  formed  of  mud  and 
vritbles,  and  faced  with  limestone,  encloung  an  area  or  eourt- 
P.  C  No.  825. 


yard.  Thurlaod  Castle  near  Hornby  is  an  old  mansioi 
which,  having  been  fortified,  stood  a  siege  in  the  civil  wars  d 
Charles  I.  The  ruins  of  Greenhaugh  Castle,  a  mile  from 
Garstang,  consist  of  one  shattered  tower.  The  monastie 
ruins  are  of  sreater  interest  Cocbersand  Abbey  is  about 
six  miles  aonm-west  of  Lancaster,  on  a  point  of  mnd  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lnne.  The  buildings  are  said  formerly  to 
have  covered  an  acre  of  ground,  but  the  only  remain  is  the 
chapter<houBe,  an  oetaneular  room  the  roof  of  whioh  is 
supported  by  a  single  pillu  rising  in  tbe  centre.  Fumesa 
Aobey  is  near  Dalton  in  Furness,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
in  a  narrow  and  fertile  vale.  It  was  founded  a.d.  1127  by 
Stephen,  then  earl  of  Morton  (Mertain)  and  Bulloin  (Bou- 
logne), afterwards  king  of  England,  for  Cistertian  monks 
removed  here  from  Tulket  in  Amounderness,  but  originaUy 
from  Savigny  in  France.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  disso- 
lution  was  9fi6/.  7s.  lOd.  gross,  or  SQ&t.  16<.  5d.  clear.  Ttie 
ruins  of  this  abbey  are  still  nu^ifleent^  end  from  the  seclu- 
sion and  picturesque  beauty  ofthe  surrounding  sceneryare 
among  the  mwt  striking  of  our  monastic  remains,  lluy 
are  of  Norman  a.  1  early  English  cluractor.  The  vhow 
length  of  the  church  is  said  to  be  287  feet;  the  nave  is  70 
feet  broad,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  places  54  feet  high 
and  5  feet  thick.  The  windows  and  arches  are  upon  a  scale  of 
unusual  loftiness.  There  are  ruins  of  tbe  cbapter-bousfa  and 
cloisters,  and  of  the  schooUhouse,  a  large  building  detached 
ihim  all  the  rest  The  immediate  precincts  of  the  abbey, 
said  to  comprehend  65  acres,  are  enclosed  by  a  stone-waU, 
on  which  appear  the  remains  of  small  buildings,  the  offices 
of  the  abbey,  and  entered  by  a  gateway,  a  beaut^ul  pointed 
arch.  The  ruins  are  built  of  a  pale  red  stone,  dug  in  the 
neighbourbood,  and  changed  by  time  and  weather  to  a 
dusky-brown  tint  Th^  an  everywhere  embossed  by  climb- 
ing or  parasitic  plants.  Whalloy  Abb^  and  the  Priory 
Church  of  Cartmel  have  been  already  noticed. 

iBemUtMqf  England  and  Wales  i  Arrowsmith's  Mm 
0^  Englmd;  Walker's  Map  qf  Lancashire;  Rickman^ 
Gothic  Arddteclvre i  Parliamentary  Papers;  Conybeare 
and  Phillips's  Geolo^  of  England  and  frialet;  Priestley's 
Hist.  Acet.  qf  Naoigaole  Rwers  and  Canals;  Horsley^s 
£n  tomua  ilomona,- Reynold's  Iter  Britanaiarum ;  Pal- 
grave's  Site  and  Progreu     the  English  CommonwealUi, 

&C.) 

Statistics. 

Ihpulation. — Lancashire  is  mostly  a  manufacturing 
county,  ranking  the  41st  on  tbe  list  of  agricultural  counties, 
and  in  this  respect  it  retains  the  same  position  as  it  did  in 
IBll  and  1821,  when  it  was  also  the  41st  on  the  list  Of 
313,097  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  inhabitants 
of  this  oounty  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1831,  there 
were  97,517  employed  in  manufkcturea  and  in  making 
manufacturing  machinery,*  60,546 employed  as  labourers 
in  labour  not  agricultural ;  and  only  37,321  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  of  whom  20,949  were  labourers. 

Of  those  employed  in  manufactures  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  consists  of  boys  and  females,  notwithstanding 
Ui8  laige  number  of  men  so  engaged.  In  tbe  hundred  ^ 
Amounderness,  of  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
3000  are  employed  at  Preston,  230  at  Kirkham,  and  about 
1000  collectively  at  Goosnorgh,  Wood-Plumpton,  and  forty 
other  placra,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  of  almost 
endless  variet;^-  In  tlie  hundred  of  Blackburn  8700  men 
are  employed  in  the  very  extensive*pari8h  of  Whalley,  3360 
in  the  towndup  of  Blackburn,  and  3500  in  ^e  other  town- 
ships of  that  laree  pari^ :  the  township  trf  Ribchester  (in 
the  parish  of  Ribehester)  contains  350:  bestdea  these 
nearly  2000  are  similarly  employed  in  several  other  placea 
in  Blackburn  hundred.  In  the  hundred  of  Leyland,  CMrley 
contains  1200  males  employed  in  the  cotton  manufectur^ 
the  township  of  Leyland  400,  and  the  residue  of  that 
parish  in  various  townships  eollectively  2300 ;  in  other 
places  450.  In  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  north  of  the 
sands,  about  100  males  at  Goulton  and  40  at  other  places  ; 
in  Lonsdale,  south  of  the  sands,  about  140,  chiefly  at 
Catton.  Scotforth.  and  Halton.  In  the  hundred  of  Salford 
the  town  of  Manchester  contains  about  12,000  men  em  - 
ployed in  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures;  Salford  350U. 
including  many  makers  of  madiinery;  Oldham  4000;  and 
Cmmpton,  in  that  parish,  4200 ;  weat  Bolton  and  Little 
Bolton  6100;  Bury  1600;  and  TotHi^ton  1500;  Spotland 
and  CasUeton  (in  Rochdale  parish)  2000;  Middleton  town- 
ship 1100;  Chorlton  Row,  near  Manchester,  1900;  Heatcn 
Norris  IIUP:  and  other  townships  in  the  great\Paj^  of 
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MaiuliHttr  ftbout  40QO  ooUeotively.  Fbndletoa  8S0 ;  and 
Imides  all  these  there  are  18.000  in  the  numerona  mennflu>* 
turing  townships  of  this  |Mpu1ou8  hundred.  In  the  hundred 
ofWeet  Derby  the  town  of  Wigan  eontaina  2600  men  en- 
ga;^ in manufboturea ;  theparighof  Le^hSSOO;  and  other 
plar-ea  about  3000.  The  makers  and  repairm  of  spinning- 
jenniea.  looms,  and  other  machinery  employ^  in  the 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures,  are  very  numerous, 
but  are  mostly  connected  with  the  cotton  factoriea  in  such 
manner  as  to  preclude  any  distinct  mention. 

The.  manumcture  of  woollen  articles  in  this  oounty  is 
oomparatively  unimportant :  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  wbrsted-mills  and  as  fullers,  makers  of  baize,  blanketa. 


and  flannel^  being  about  2700.  chiefly  at  Newithardi  n 
Whaller  parish,  iuKoehdale  and  at  Bury. 

At  Chorlton-Row.  near  Manchester,  1900  men  an  em- 
ployed as  workers  in  iron  and  brase;  at  Ashton  240,  at 
Frescotf24,  in  the  parish  ofUlrerstone  14.  The  mann 
facture  of  hats  employs  550  men  in  several  of  the  town- 
ships in  the  parish  of  Hanchester,  and  300  at  Oldham.  In 
the  parish  of  Prescot  200  men  are  oippleyed.in  making 
^ass  bottles  and  in  glass-grinding,  and  80  at  West  Derby. 
There  are  manufactures  of  pins  and  of  sail  cloth  at  Warring- 
ton ;  70  men  are  employed  in  making  Railclolh  at  Freckle- 
ton  ;  and  at  Liverpool  340  men  are  engaged  in  Tariooa 
manufactures  usual  in  a  lai^e  seaport  town. 


TTte  following  Table  is  a  Summart/  of  the  Population^  <f<.,  of  every  Hundred,       at  taken  in  1B31. 


■  HUNDREDS.  TDirNS, 
AND 
BOKOnOHB. 


Amoundemeaa . 
Blackburn 
Lwland  .  . 
Lonsdale  (North  of  the 

Sands) 
LotukLale  (South  of  the 

Sands) 
Balford  . 
West  Derby  . 
lAUeaster  (Borough). 
Liverpool  (Borough)  . 
Hanchester  (Towit)  . 
Wigan  (Borough) 
If  ilitia  nnd«  tninmg 

Totda 


HO0SS8. 


12.847 
29.509 
8,t3B 

4.603 

3,544 
75,565 
28,682 

1,975 
29,546 
29,651 

3,870 


228,130 


13,508 
31,249 
8.551 

4,753 

3,692 
83.901 
31,200 

2,173 
38,122 
38,888 

3,988 


BtriU- 


260.021 


99 
97 
13 

20 

20 
608 
505 
7 

1.409 
80 
4 


2,642 


PmoIUm 
thlafly 

emplojvd 
In  Agrl- 
oaltnra. 


733 
1,874 
518 

895 

1S6 
3.466 
1,385 
63 
1,207 
1,289 

268 


11,26S 


3,309 
3,132 
1.875 

1,656 

1,802 
5,685 
6,657 
62 
227 
75 
16 


24,696 


PamilfM 

emploTM 
in  ttitde, 

tiitrs, 
and  lina- 
ilicimtL 


8,191 
23,469 
5,251 

1,510 

.  1.001 
64,08t 
16,260 

1,055 
18,881 
30,809 

3,164 


173,693 


AU  othw 

PamUiM 
not  oom- 

tha  two 
preeed- 


2,008 
4,648 
1,425 

1,387 

889 
14,134 
8,263 
1.056 
19,014 
8.004 
808 


PBK80NS. 


34.091 
82.966 
24,127 

12,126 

9,975 
211,337 
83,855 

5.471 
87,919 
87,320 

9.948 

1,254 


61,630650,389 


35.896 
85,091 
24,211 

12,185 

9,827 
218,265 
86.207 
7,142 
101,323 
95.4»2 
10.826 


666,465 


ToUIof 


69,987 
168,057 
48,338 

24,311 

19,802 
439,602 
170,062 

13.613 
169,242 
182,812 

20,774 
1,254 


1.33M54  313.097 


twenty 


16,183 
37,266 
11.013 

5,806 

4,091 
100.023 
39,850 

2.707 
44.72G 
45,847 

4,775 


The  population  of  lAncashire  each  of  thd  following 
periods  was  as  under — 

1801        332,356  350,375 

1811        394,104  434,205 

1821       312.476  540.363 

1831  650.389  686,465 
sliowing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  lut  perioda  of 
664,123,  or  rather  mote  than  98^  per  cent,  wtuch  is  41} 
per  cent,  above  the  whole  rato  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

Countv  Expentet,  Crime,  ^c.  —The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  ot  t)  e  po  r  at  th-j  four  dates  Of 


TotaL     Ine»a«e  per  cent, 

672,731 

828,309  23-18 
1,052,859  27-10 
1,336,854  36-97 


1801 1  were 
1811  .. 
1821    .  . 
1631    .  . 


148,282, 
306,797 
249,585 
293,226 


being 


«. 
4 
7 
4 
4 


4  for  each  inhabitant. 

4 

8 

4 


The  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  in  die  ycu: 
ending  Ma^.  1837,  was  l83,790f.:  a^uming  the  popula- 
tion to  have  increased  since  1B31  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  ahoat  2*.  ^d.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these 
averages  are  bdlov  those  for  the  whole  of  England  'and 
Wales. 

The  sums  raised  in  Lancashire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25tfa  March, 
1883,  was  430.429/.  Us.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  varioiu 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land         .         .       .  £167,681  ISc. 
Dwelling-honsea        .  162,691  17 

Mills,  ftotories,  &e.    .  7d.fi47  11 

Manorial  ]inAti,  navigation,  &e.  8^508  4 

480,439  11 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  £274,981  1 1 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers.  &c  1 7,2 1 5  13 
For  other  purposes  .  149.578  5 


In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  notspeciBed.  In  the 
years  ending  March,  1S34.  1835,  and  1837,  there  were 
raised  428,770/^  378,946/.  14*.,  331,740;.  7*.,  and  251,542/. 
respectively ;  and  the  expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1834. 

A*.  I. 

Far  the  rAlIefor  the  poor  .  D 

lu  ■uHforiaw,  removalF.&e.  15.775  0 
PayniMts     towarda    the  1 

county-iau  .  i  133,198  0 
For  all  other  purpoaei  ) 


1835. 
£.  t. 
23S.059  10 

I  68S27  9 
164,888  3 


1836.  1837- 
£.    t.  £.. 

YOASU,  3  lSlJ9e 

71354  13 

60^30  13  50  9fi3 


IWal  saner  expended    £¥0^0*  0    367.400  4    336,734  8 

The  saving  effeeted  in  the  snm  expended  in  1 837,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1 834.  was  therefore  about 
37|  pw  cent. ;  and  the  saving  effected,  comparing  the  same 
periods,  in  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was 
234per  cent. 

The  number  of  tuiTipike  trusts  in  Lancashire,  as  ascer 
talned  in  IS35,  under  tho  Act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  chap.  80, 
was  62 ;  the  number  of  mile^  of  road  under  their  charge 
was  631.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was,  in  1835.  139,83.l£, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  in  tlie  same  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Manual  labour         .  .  £30,407 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  10,141 
Mat«riala  for  sur&ee  repairs 
Land  purchased 

Damages  dwe  in  obtaining  matanals 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  elnk.  and  sHrv^or  5,515  10 
Law  charges      .         .         .  1,345  9 

Interest  of  debt  .  .  38.171  2 

Improvements  .  .  .  1 6,532  4 
Debt  paid  off     .  .  .  15,956  0 

Incidental  expenses  .  3.273  13 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  pur- 
formed         .         .         .  229 


9 
0 

18,369  1  3 
1,097  6 


5 
10 
9 
10 

234  12  8 
2,637    6  10 
5 

0 
S 
0 
IC 


s  < 


441. 77i  9 


Tolal  expenditure      1 4^1 

Digitized  by  VjOOQI 


LAN 


2t» 
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Hie  county  expenaiiure  in  1634,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
rdief  of  the  poor,  wts  39,169/.  3t.  4d.,  disbursed  an  fol- 
bwa  :— 


Bridges,  building  and  re^wrs,  &c. 
GsoIb,  houses  of  correction,  aad  mun- 

tainiug  prisonera,  &c. 
Lunatic  asylums 
FkoseoutioDs 
Clerk  of  the  peace 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 
CcHiTeyanoe  of  transnorta 
Vagrants,  apprefaending  and  conveying 
CoxwtablM,  nigh  and  special 
CuroDOT 
HisceUanenu 


£.  4.  d. 
116    3  4 


5.479  0 
1.934  9. 
19,9U3  11 

778  12 
3,07S  18 
1,949  6 

512 
1,563 
2,199 
2.467 


2 
3 
0 
U 


Total  expenditure       39,169   3  4 

The  number  of  persons  cliarged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1S20,  1827, 
and  1834,  vere  10.563.  13,673.  and  16,064,  respect- 
wtAy  i  making  an  average  of  1509  annually  in  the  first  pe- 
riod, of  1982  in  the  second  period,  and  of  2295  in  the  third 
period.  The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessioni  in 
each  of  tlw  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom 
any  oo3ts  were  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  vna  1705,  1968, 
and  20 IS  respectively. 

Among  the  persons  so  duuged  with  oflbneea  there  vere 
committed  for 


PMonlea  . 
MisdanUMnon 


usi.      un.  un. 

1628       1837  1876 
77        no  14S 


Hiere  is  no  return  of  the  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years ;  nor  of  the  number  convicted  or  acquitted. 

At  the  assises  and  sessions  in  1S37  there  were  2809  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  167  were  ciiarged  wiUi  offences  against  the  person, 
HI  of  which  were  for  oommon  assaults.  111  persons  were 
charged  with  oSianees  against  property  committed  with 
violence^  2292  «Uh  oflbnces  against  jvoperty  committed 
vithont  vicdenoe ;  5  were  committed  for  arson,  3  for  fot^njt 
a  tar  uttering  counterfeit  mmey,  &e.,  and  179  for  riot  or 
various  other  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole  number  com- 
mitted, 2199  were  eonvioted,  374  were  acquitted,  and  as 
respects  the  remaining  245  no  bill  was  found,  or  there  was 
no  prosecution.  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted, 
29  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  none  were  executed,  their 
sentences  being  commuted,  8  to  transportation  for  life,  12 
for  1 5  years,  2  for  7  years,  and  7  to  different  periods  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  2  years ;  30  were  sentenced  to 
be  transported  for  life,  and  1 1 1  for  different  periods ;  1  was 
sentenomi  to  3  years'  impriaooment,  72  for  not  more  than  2, 
278  for  one  year  or  under,  and  1359  for  6  months  or  under  ; 
25  wera  whipped  or  fined,  and  one  was  pardoned.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  oflfenden,  2171  were  males  and  636  were 
females;  1259  could  neither  rMd  nor  write;  1349  could 
read  and  write  impetfoctl^ ;  160  could  read  and  write  well ; 
1 1  had  received  superior  instruction ;  and  the  degree  of  'in- 
stnietion  of  the  remaining  30  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was — in  the  northern  division  9691 ;  in  the 
south  wn  division  1 7,754  :  together  27,445.  Of  these  16,669 
were  freeholders,  2827  leasehdders.  1265  copyh<^ers,  6396 
occupying  tenants,  253  trustees,  35  mortgagers;  total 
27,445  ;  being  one  in  48  of  the  whole  population,  and  one 
in  1 1  of  the  male  popubition  twenty  years  and  upwards,  as 
taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county 
memben  to  pariiament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eountr  8f.  3d.,  and  w«ne  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
rate. 

This  eountv  contains  26  savings'  banks ;  the  number  of 
depoeitors  ana  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20tb  of  November, 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under' — 


9MB7 


1833. 


1S34. 


U3S. 
K7M 


18». 
40^1 


18^. 
49519 


Orpotltm 

DaparfH  £iUMl  £9J0.9H  Xl,073^19  ^1,198,667  ^mtfiU  £I317,5» 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1835, 
1836.  and  1S37,  were  distributed  as  under- — 


iBa». 


1838 


1837. 


91,174 
97,534 


Uspo-  Itapo-  iVyo- 

<iium.  Depoaiu.  Alan.  D^POBIm  Mlor*.  Ucponti. 

Nut  cxcGcdins  iC^O   I7,97!l  £131£S0  10.637  MH,M  19,807  4151.584 

'M   lUk  347.557  13.M8  mSH  lam  383,494 

100    4.730  2ibMi  86D.7M  M08  857JW 

150     lUX  lS4.£7t  1^  IT/K  S07j« 

iUO       865  146528  MO  ieo.4S0  996  16S.1M 

Abovtt           m       SU  S7,iS»  218  St,4M  194  48^18 

Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  ftom  the 
parliamentary  returns  on  education  made  in  the  session  of 

1835:  — 

SduMli.  Sdulm.  Total, 

Infant  schools        ,  .  .123 

Number  of  infants  at  such  Bchools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males        .  .  2,863 

Females     .  .  2,996 

Sex  not  specified    .  501 

  6,360 

DaUy  schools  ,       .         .         .  20S7 

Total  of  children  at  such  schools: 

Moles  .  49,439 

Females  ,  34.801 

Sex  not  specified    .  6,934 

Daily  schools      .  2S20 
Total  of  chiUran      .       »       ,  . 

Sunday  schools      .         .         .  964 
NumMr  of  children  at  suoh  schotrfs ; 
ages  ftom  4  to  13  years: — 

Males  .  .  91.043 
Fonales  .  .  95,599 
Sex  not  specified  ]  2, 1 75 

.  198,777 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  had  increased  in  the  same  jiroportiou  as  Uie  whole  of 
the  population  had  increased  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1831,  and  supposing  that  this  port  of  the  population  bears 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  whole  as  it  did  in  1821. 
we  find  by  approximation  that  the  number  of  children 
residing  in  Lancashire  between  the  ages  of  two  and  flfteea 
in  1834  was  481,266. 

Of  the  Sunday-schools  fifteen  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  1522  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  any  other  school.  At  all  other  places  Sunday-school 
children  have  an  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  scho<ds 
also ;  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  prt^rlion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Eighty  schools,  containing  11,183  scholars, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  returned  Aram 
various  places,  and  duplicate  eptry  is  thnvfore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  At  some  of  the  Sunday-schools 
in  this  county,  especially  at  Blackburn,  Chreat  and  little 
Bolton,  Cborley,  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Oldham,  a  few 
persons  receive  instruction  who  are  upwards  of  twenty  years 
of  age.  Making  allowances  for  these  causes  it  may  be  a 
tolerably  correct  statement  to  say  that  about  one-half  of 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  were  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  this  county  at  the  time  this  return 
was  made. 

Mmntenanee  Schools. 


DMBttpttea  at 


lahnt  Seboola 
Sanditrflchwub 


mrnllruiii  »:lk,ht» 


Bctal*. 

Seho- 
hn. 

M."^  Sthl.. 
Ian, 

Siba- 
Urt. 

S,3S5 
10.825 
7.553 

£41 
U 

2,369 

11 

900 

'  Ulll  102 
104631  U91 
lS8d36|  10 

S,624l  20 
18.0831  73 

81W  as 

260 

14,883 

NO 

19980g|  1803 

81,47^  188 

E0.103 

Hie  sohoob  established  1^  Dissenteia,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  ar»— 

Bobuga.  ScUoUn. 

Infont  schools         .          .            10  .  1,467 

Daily  schools         .         .           00  .  7,917 

Sunday-schools       .         .  .       490  .  110,024 

Thesdiools  established  slnoa  1816  are— 

flahobn. 

Inftnt  and  other  daily  schools  1 553  containing  63,609 
Sunday-schools      .  .         756        .  154,038 

Eighty-foor  ^<>»<l>nS-«^»g^^J^<^lu^^^j^i[^ 


LAN 


300 


LAN 


of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  oonflned  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
&tabliBhed  church,  or  of  any  other  religious  dencmtination, 
fueh  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  ioeluded  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Ca- 
holics;*  the  latter,  to  the  amount  of  15,916  children,  are 
distinctly  tpeeified  in  the  returns  fVom  this  county. 

Tliere  are  lending-libraries  of  books  attached  to  321 
schools  in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 

LA.NCASTER.  [Lakcmhim.} 

LANCASTER,  JAMES,  a  skilflil  seaman,  who 
ree^Ted  fiv  his  services  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Elisabeth,  conducted  the  first  voyage  undertaken  by  the 
newly  constituted  East  India  Company,  aj>.  1600-3,  and  es- 
tablished commercial  relations  with  the  princes  of  Acliim 
in  Sumatra  and  Bantam  in  Java.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  a  north-west  passage ;  and  his  authority  had  much  weight 
in  promoting  the  numerous  attempts  made  in  that  enter- 
prising age  to  discover  one.  lAncaster's  Sound,  a  deep 
inlet  in  Kiffin'sBay,  74°  lat,  was  named  after  him  by  Baffin, 
one  of  our  most  successful  explorers.  It  is  nearly  certain, 
finxn  the  last  discoveries,  that  this  inlet  does  actually  lead 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  America.  Relations  of  Sir 
J.  Lancaster's  first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  159),  and 
of  a  successful  predatory  voyage  against  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil,  in  1594,  are  jpmn  in  Hakluyt's  *  Voyages.*  voL  iii.: 
his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1600-3  is  contained  in 
Purcfaos^  'Pilgrims,'  vol.  i.   He  died  in  1620. 

LANCELOT,  CLAUDE.  [Port  Royai.] 

LANCE'OLA,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  established  by 
Mr.  Say  on  a  single  species,  Laneaolapelagica,  two  females 
of  which  only  he  appears  to  have  seen  taken  on  the  coast  of 
America,  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  M-  Desmarest  is  of  opinion 
that  the  genus  belongs  to  the  Amphipoda  by  reason  of  its 
vesicular  oblong  br<mchiee,  to  the  number  of  ten,  placed  at 
the  internal  base  of  the  feet,  except  those  of  Uie  first  and 
seventh  pairs,  and  that  it  especially  approaches  I%ro- 
nima  in  its  candal  appendages,  which  consist  of  three  pairs 
of  lanceolate  styles,  which  an  double  and  supported  by 
depmsed  linear  peduncles  annexed  to  the  aides  by  three 
rings  which  compose  the  tail.  Its  mouth,  provided  with 
two  triarticutate  ItUfinrm  palps  and  bifid  jaw-feet,  bears 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Cto^arte*.  Its  general^irm  is  that 
of  the  genus  Praniza  (whidi  M.  Desmarest  considers  to  be 
an  Isopod) ;  its  antenna,  composed  of  four  joints,  have  the 
last  joint  not  divided,  and  the  inferior  antennsB  are  the 
longest.  The  superior  antennm  have  their  base  hidden. 
The  eifet  are  elongated ;  the  front  is  concave ;  the  feet  are 
fourteen  in  numcwr,  and  simple :  the  two  first  pairs  are 
cora[Hreued,  and  the  sixth  is  the  longest.  The  }iead  is  short 
and  transverse.  The  body  is  soft,  and  covered  with  mem- 
branous integuments ;  the  tail  is  depressed,  narrower  than 
tbe  body,  and  its  terminal  segment  is  attenuated  between 
the  postenor  caudal  sn^les. 

LANCEROTA,  or  LANZAROTK.  [Canaiukb.] 

LANaA'NO.  [Amuzio.] 

LAND  in  its  most  restricted  legal  signification  is  con- 
fined to  arable  ground.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  construed 
in  original  writs,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  all  correct 
and  formal  pl^dings. 

By  the  late  statute  of  Wills.  I  Victoria,  c  26,  s.  26,  a 
devise  of  the  land  of  tbe  testator  generally,  or  of  the  land 
of  the  testator  in  any  place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  will,  is  to  be  construed  to  include 
customary,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  estates  to  which  tbe 
description  wilt  extend,  as  well  as  fc^hold  estates,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  appear  by  the  will.  In  its  more  wide 
legal  signification  land  extends  also  to  meadow,  pasture, 
woods,  moors,  watm,  &c. ;  but  in  this  wider  sense  the  word 
generally  used  is  lands :  llie  term  land  or  lands  is  taken  in 
this  larger  sense  in  conveyances  and  contracts. 

In  conveying  the  land,  houses  and  other  buildings  erected 
thereon.  OS  well  as  mines,  Sec.  under  it,  will  pass  witfa  it,  unless 
specially  excepted.  A  grant  of  the  vesture  of  certain  land  is 
more  restricted,  and  transfers  merely  a  particular  or  limited 
right  in  such  land,  and  the  houses,  timber,  trees,  mines,  and 
other  real  things,  which  are  considered  as  part  or  parcel  of 
the  inheritance,  are  not  conveyed,  but  only  corn,  grass, 
underwood,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the  land.  Other  limited 
or  particular  rights,  as  fishing,  cutting  turf,  ice.  may  be 

granted,  which  confer  no  interest  in  the  land  itself,  or,  as 
.  is  called,  the  realty,  but  only  the  benefit  of  such  particular 


privileges.  But  a  mnt  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  land 
conveys  also  the  land  itself.  Absolute  ownership  of  land 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  the  possession  downwaids  of  the 
minerals,  waters,  &c  and  also  upwards,  agreeably  to  tiw 
maxim, '  cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  coelum. 

Ownership  of  land  is  expressed  in  the  English  law  by 
the  term  rwd  property,  in  contradistinction  to  pertxmal  pro- 
perty, which  consists  in  money,  goo^  and  other  movables. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  word  'land*  is  fVequently 
used  to  denote  the  fee  simple  as  distinguished  fh>m  a  less 
estate,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  property. 
Thus  it  is  usual  to  say,  A  has  a  lease  of  such  an  estate  or 
such  a  house,  but  B  au  the  land,  i^.  the  rerersioii  or  re- 
mainder in  fee. 

Land  is  legally  considered  as  enclosed  from  neighbouring 
land,  though  it  lie  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field,  and  may 
therefore  bo  called  a  ^ote;  and  the  owner  may  subdivide 
this  ideal  close  into  as  many  ideal  parcels  as  he  pleases, 
and  may.  in  legal  proceeditigs,  describe  each  of  these 
parcels,  however  minute,  as  his  close.  An  illegal  entry 
into  the  land  of  another  is  therefore  called,  in  law,  break- 
ing and  entering  his  close,  and  the  remedy  is  by  the  action 
of  trespass  'Quare  clausum  fr^t;'  it  having  been  necessary, 
when  writs  were  fVamed  in  lAtin  and  all  common  law  pro- 
ceedings were  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  court  in  that 
language,  to  insert  the  wwds  'Quare  clausum  fregit*  in  the 
king's  vri^  or  the  party^  plaint  by  which  tbe  actimi  was 
commenced,  anH  also  in  the  declaration  whernn  Uie  nature 
of  the  iryury  was  more  cireamstantielly  detailed. 

Land  derelict,  or  left  dry  by  the  sudden  receding  of  tbe 
sea,  or  of  tbe  water  of  a  navigable  river,  belongs  to  tbe 
king  by  his  prer<^ive ;  hut  luul  formed  by  alluvion,  thM 
is,  by  gradual  imperceptible  receding  of  any  water,  or  by 
a  gradual  deposit  on  tM  shore,  aGomes  to  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  land. 

{Doctor  and  Student;  Co.  Litt.;  Comyn's  Dig.) 
LAND-TAX  is  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  first  raised  in  its  present  form  in  1692.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  feudal  systeca  that  pecu- 
niary assessments  should  be  made  uprni  land  held  by  knight's 
service,  the  personal  military  services  of  tbe  tenants  being 
in  this  and  m  other  eountries  eonsidered  as  entitling  them 
to  exemption  from  tallajj^  or  direct  taxation.  The  first  in- 
road upon  this  principle  in  England  was  tbe  payment  of 
escuage  as  a  commutation  for  personal  service.  This  was 
followed  by  pecuniary  grants  made  by  parliament  in  tbe 
form  of  subsidies  upon  the  abolition  of  the,  military  tenures 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  which  was  afterwuds  confirmed  by 
the  first  parliament  of  Charles  II. ;  the  ground  of  exeroptioa 
ceased,  and  land  as  well  as  personal  estate,  was  made  th; 
subject  of  assessment. 

Until  1 799  the  land-tax  was  granted  by  parliament  foi 
only  one  year,  and  the  acts  under  which  it  was  levied  were 
renewed  annually ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  ren- 
dering the  tax  perpetual,  the  object  of  this  alteration  being 
to  fkdlitate  the  raising  of  money  by  means  of  its  redemp- 
tion. Under  the  conations  of  this  act  the  tax  was  offered 
for  sale  first  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it  was 
chaifeable,  and  if  the  purchase  were  declined  by  him  then 
to  any  other  person,  in  which  latter  cose  the  purchasHr  was 
to  receive  the  amount  half-yearly  from  the  receiver-general. 
The  payments  were  in  either  case  to  be  made  not  in  money, 
but  by  the  transfer  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  national 
debt.  The  advantage  stipulated  on  the  part  of  tlie  public  was, 
that  if  redeemed  by  the  ownerof  the  land,  the  interest  or  an- 
nuity transferred  in  payment  should  exceed  the  annual 
amount  of  the  tax  redeemed  by  10  percent. ;  and  if  purchased 
by  an  indifferent  party,  that  the  interest  or  annuity  should 
exceed  that  annual  amount  by  20  per  oent :  Ibr  example,  if 
the  land-tax  to  he  redeemed  by  the  owner  amounted  to  U,  per 
annum,  the  snm  of  3  per  cent,  ^ockto  bspaid  fbr  Ae  same 
would  be  1 83/.  6«.  Stf,,  the  annuity  in  respect  of  wlueh  would 
be  5/.  10«„  or  10  per  oent.  advance  upon  the  tax.  If  the 
purchaser  were  a  stranger,  the  amount  of  3  per  cmt.  stock 
would  be  200/.,  or  an  annui^<tf  6/.  per  annum,  beings  20 
per  cent  advance.  This  measure  met  with  only  a  partial 
success,  which  occasioned  several  modifications  to  be  made 
in  its  terms  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  more  accept- 
able to  the  landowners.  The  most  important  of  these  mo- 
difications were  passed  in  1811  and  1812,  wnen  the  manage- 
ment was  transferred  ftom  special  commissioners  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  al  Taxes-;  the  prefiereaoc 
given  in  previous  acts  to  the  owners  was  revoked,  exee|>t  as 
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lagndad  priority  wbere  eompeUtion  appeared,  and  the  pur- 
eheae-money  wai  made  pavable  bjr  thirty-two  half-yearly 
instalments,  it  is  not  possiUe  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  smonnt  redeemed  from  time  to  time  under  these  acts. 
It  appears  from  a  report  made  by  the  commissioners  in 
Mqr,  1 828*  that  up  to  that  time  *  the  number  of  sales  e^ted 
had  been  3693.  the  total  value  thereof  1,438.513/.  4«.  3d., 
and  the  total  amount  of  land-tax  redeemed  thereby  could 
not  be  &irly estimated  at  less  than  63,100/. perannum.* 
Since  that  time  it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  account 
in  reference  to  this  plan  has  been  called  for  by  parliament. 

The  rate  at  which  this  tax  is  charged  is  4#.  in  the  pound 
on  the  annual  value.  The  amount  which  it  has  yielded  to 
A*  exchequer  in  each  year  from  1828  to  1837  has  been  as 
follows:  — 1828.  1,168,254/.;  1829.  1,172.068/.;  1830. 
1.182.409/:;  1831,  1,161.312/.;  1832.  1,184,340/.;  1833. 
•UM,om;  1834,  1.203,578/.;  1835.  1.199,783/.;  1836. 
U99,M0/:;  1837,  1,192,635/. 

lANDW  it  a  strong  fortress  in  Bavaria,  situated  in 
49*  II'  N.  lat  and  8°  9^  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
the  irrer  Queich,  and  on  aoKn^,bywhich  provisions, mate- 
rials foe  building,  &e..  are  conv^red  to  it  by  water.  Though 
small,  it  is  celebrated  in  military  history,  havmg  sustained 
several  memorable  sieges.  It  is  a  regular  octagon,  with  8 
curtains,  covered  by  7  bulwarks,  3  redoubts,  7  lunettes,  1 
fort.  3  whole  and  2  half  bastbns.  and  surrounded  by  broad 
moats.  The  barracks  and  casemates  are  bomb-proof.  It  is 
veiT  regularly  built  vrithin,  has  two  ntes,  a  targe  parade, 
a  aureu,  which  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
in  eommon,  a  grmpasiun,  various  public  offices,  and  ma- 
nnfactnreiof  calieo.  woollens,  linen,  nats,  fire-arms,  oopper 
and  iron  foundries,  &c.  The  population  amounts  to  rather 
more  than  6000,  besides  the  garrison.  lAudau,  which  was 
tofmerly  an  imperial  city,  was  ceded  to  France  in  1680,  and 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV  In  1702  it  was  Uken  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  but  recovered  by  the  French  in  1703.  After  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  in  1 704  it  aeain  fell  into  the  hands  &t 
the  Austrian».  who  retained  it  till  1713,  when  it  was  again 
ceded  to  France.  In  1 793  it  was  closely  but  unsuccessnilly 
Desired  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  The  first  treaty 
ot  Paha,  in  1814,  led  it  to  the  French;  but  at  the  second 
treaty,  in  1815,  it  was  declared  a  fortreMof  the  German 
Cmlederation,  under  the  protection  of  Bavaria,  a  jiart  of 
wtioae  eontingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confoderation  forms 
Ibeniriion. 

LANDSN.  JAMES,  a  mathematidan  of  the  last  cen- 
tvry,  was  bom  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  January, 
1719.  and  died  at  Melton,  near  the  same  place,  January, 
1790.  He  wan  for  many  years  a«nt  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam ; 
but  no  details  have  been  publishea  of  his  life,  neither  have 
we  heard  of  any  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give. 

The  writings  of  landen  stretch  over  a  long  period,  from 
hii  first  essays  in  the  Ladies'  Diary,  in  1744,  to  his  paper 
on  rotatory  motion  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1785.  The 
thing  by  which  he  is  now  most  known  is  his  attempt  to 
derive  the  differential  calculus  from  algebraical  principles, 
often  called  his  residual  analysis.  [DirrsRENTiAi.  Cal- 
Ctn.va.]  His  writings,  though  they  contain  many  curious 
and  original  theorems,  yet  are  mostly  upon  isolated  sub- 
jects, and,  except  as  being  all  the  worit  of  one  man,  need 
im  more  detailed  description  than  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
memoin.  They  relate  for  the  most  part  to  points  of  the 
integral  calculus,  and  of  dynamics;  we  may  take,  for  in- 
stance, hii  determination  of  the  arc  of  an  hyperbola  by 
means  of  two  elliptic  arcs,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1775. 

The  writings  of  Landen  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Riilosophical  Transactions  are,  his  'Mathematical  Lucu- 
brations,' 1755;  the  'Residual  Analysis,'  1764;  two  vo- 
lumes of  HemtMrs,  the  first  published  in  1780,  the  second 
written  near  the  end  of  his  life,  and  published  posthu- 
mously; IVacU  on  Convening  Series,  1781-82-83. 

L^DER.  [QuouA.] 

LANDRRNAU.  [Finhtbrb.] 

LANDES,  LES,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  wild 
sterile  districts  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Guyenne  and 
Gascc^ne,  between  the  Gironde  and  the  Adour,  The  name, 
which  denotes  heath  or  waste  open  country,  is  sufiiciently 
descriptive  of  its  natural  character,  though  it  varies  con- 
siderably, the  part  near  the  coast  being  the  wildest.  The 
district  was  subdivided  into  Les  Ijindes,  properly  so  called, 
including  the  territories  of  Dax,  Albret,  Tartas,  and  Urt ; 
Le  Pavs  de  Marenne  between  the  Adour  and  the  sea ;  Le 
Vay9deMiirBnun,ontheoou^  north  of  LePays  de  Mar 


[  renno ;  the  districts  of  Chalosse  and  Hwsar.  inland,  toward 
I  the  east;  Les  landes  de  Bordeaux,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city ;  Les  Petites  Landes,  between  Bazas  and  Mont 
de  Marsan ;  and  Les  Grandes  ijmdes,  comprehending  the 
central  parts  of  this  extensive  waste.  The  former  high- 
road from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  and  into  Spain,  ran  direct 
through  Les  Grandes  Landes ;  but  has  been  abandoned  for 
a  more  circuitous  inland  route  through  Les  Petites  Landes, 
by  Bazas.  Mont  de  Marsan,  and  Due.  The  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  country  are  noticed  in  tne  following 
article. 

LANDES,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Girracle,  on  the  east  by 
those  of  Xiot  et  Garonne  and  Gers.  and  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Basses  Pyr£n^  on  the  west  it  is  hounded  by  the  sea- 
coast  runnii^  in  an  almost  undeviating  line  north  and 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adour.  The  form  of  the  depart- 
ment approximates  to  that  of  a  quadrangle,  having  its 
northern  side  73  miles  long,  its  eastern  .side  42  miles,  its 
southern  side  60  miles,  and  its  western  side,  or  coast  line, 
69  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  463  square  French  leagues 
(25  to  a  degree),  or  3541  square  English  miles,  just  about 
the  area  of  the  two  English  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk. The  population  in  1B36  was  284,918,  or  above  80  to 
a  square  mile,  showing  the  density  of  the  population  to  be 
very  little  more  than  half  the  average  of  France;  and  far 
below  that  of  any  county  in  England  except  Westmoreland 
Mont  de  Manan.  the  capital,  is  in  43°  53'  N.  laU  and  0"  30 
W.  Itmg. ;  36L  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Pari^ 
or  467  miles  by  the  road  through  Orlfians,  Blois,  Tours, 
Poitiers,  AngoulSme,  Bordeaux,  and  Basas. 

The  8urfiu»  is  generally  flat  The  range  of  hills  which 
separates  the  bavin  of  the  Adour  from  that  of  the  Garonne 
skirts  the  department  on  the  .north-east  side,  and  some  of 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  extend  into  it  on  the  south, 
but  it  has  no  considerable  elevations.  The  rocks  which 
pervade  it  generally  belong  to  the  supercretaceous  group, 
but  just  on  the  southern  border  the  strata  between  the 
chalk  and  the  newer  red  or  saliferous  sandstone  crop  out 
chalk  is  not  found.  This  southern  part  of  the  department 
yield*  building-stone,  marl,  porcelain  clay,  and  some  iron. 
Along  the  coast  is  a  range  of  sandy  downs,  skirted  on  the 
land  side  by  a  line. of  £tangs,  or  pools,  of  which  those  of 
Orx,  Toese.  Soustons,  Vienx  Boneau,  L^on,  St.  Julien, 
Annillan,  ParentM  or  Bisearosse^  and  Sanguinet  or  Caxau, 
are  the  chief.  The  last  three  oommnnie^  by  a  nanow 
stmm  with  each  other,  as  do  those  of  Tosee.  Soustons,  and 
Vieux  Boucau:  several  of  them  also  communicate  with 
the  sea. 

Thechief  risers  of  the  department  are :  the  Adour,  whicli 
waters  the  southern  part ;  with  its  tributaries,  the  Midouze, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Midou  and  the  Douze,  the 
Gabas,  the  Luy  de  France,  and  the  Gave  de  Fau.  beside  a 
great  number  of  streams  which  flow  into  these.  The  only 
river  in  the  northern  part,  of  any  size,  is  the  Lejte,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  both  rismg  within 
the  department  The  Adour  enters  the  department  on  the 
east  side,  and  passes  by  Aire  and  Grenade  to  St  Sever,  where 
the  navigation  oommenees;  it  ahortlv  after  receives  the 
Gabas  on  the  left  bank,  and  flows  west  to  the  Junction  on  its 
right  bank  of  the  Midouze,  which  is  navigable  firom  Mont 
de  Marsan.  It  afterwards  receives  the  Luy  and  the  Gave 
flrom  the  Pyrenees  on  its  left  bank;  both  these  streams  are 
navigable  for  a  short  distance.  The  river  navigation  of  the 
department  has'an  extent  of  about  115  or  116  miles;  of 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Adour  is  78  miles ;  that  of  the 
Midouze  about  27  miles;  and  that  of  the  othor  two  about 
10  or  1 1  miles  together.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  renders 
the  navigation  of  the  Adour  of  i-ery  little  use. 

There  are  no  navigable  canals  in  tbe  department  Several 
have  been  contemplated :  one  was  projected  as  far  back  as 
1781 1^  Duiw6  de  St  Maur,  then  intenduit  of  Guyenne ; 
it  was  to  run  Qvta  the  Gironde  below  Bordeaux,  hr  the  line 
of  the  itangs  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  or  by  Iim  ^itanga 
to  the  Bassin  d'Areachon,  and  thence  by  the  coarse  cf  the 
Leyre  and  the  Bstngon  to  the  Midouze  near  Mont  de  Mar- 
san. Another  canal  was  projected  to  run  from  the  Garonne 
at  Bordeaux  to  the  Adour  at  Dax.  A  company  was  formed 
and  a  royal  ordonnance obtained  in  lS21,for  executing  one 
of  these  works.  A  third  canal  has  been  projected,  and  we 
believe  something  has  been  done  towards  its  execution, 
from  the  Geliz^  a  stream  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Garonne^  to  the  Midonie  near  Mont  de  JCanan.  T^Q^g* 
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tittle  has  been  none  in  these  great  works,  we  believe  the 
pi^eeta  hare  not  been  given 

Tba  high  road  team  raris  by  Bordeaux  into  Spain  enters 
the  department  at  Le  Poteau,  and  runs  south-west  by 
Roquefort,  Mont  de  Marsan,  Tnrtas,  and  Pontons,  to  St. 
Esprit,  a  suburb  of  Bayonne,  whare  it  crosses  the  Adour 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees.  A  road 
branches  off  from  this  at  Roquefort,  apd  runs  south  by 
Villeneuve  de  M&rsan  and  Aire  to  Pau,  capital  of  the  dep. 
of  Basses  Pyr£n£es ;  and  a  road  from  St  Esprit  runs  east 
by  Peyrehorade  to  the  same  city.  There  are  other  roads 
firom  Tartas,  by  Grenade  and  Cazirea,  to  Aire ;  and  from 
Mont  de  Marsan,  by  St.  Sever,  to  Orthes,  in  the  department 
of  Basses  Pyrenees.  The  older  and  more  direct  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  by  the  Grandn  Landes,  passes  by 
detailed  postin^houses  and  miserable  villages.  It  is  in- 
deed in  many  parts  scarcely  a  road,  but  rather  a  track  across 
a  wild  sandy  desert :  and  is  now  almost  deserted.  The  ag- 
gregate  length  of  the  government  roads  is  287  miles,  viz. 
175  in  repaS,  27  out  of  repair,  and  85  unfinished.  The  ag- 
gre^te  tength  of  the  deportraenlal  roads  is  2U7  miles,  of 
which  more  than  half  is  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and 
paths  are  in  number  1439,  in  aggregate  length  above  3000 
miles. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  small : 
in  the  part  south  of  the  Adour,  some  maize  and  millet  and 
rye  are  grown,  and  a  little  wheat :  thne  are  considerable 
vineyards,  which  produce  tolerable  wine ;  mudi  fruit  is 

S'own,  especially  peaches,  and  also  madder.  North  of  the 
dour  the  country  consists  of  wide  plains,  on  wfaidi  nume- 
rous sheep  of  a  hardy  breed  find  scanty  pasturage.  In 
Some  parts  the  soil,  composed  of  an  ash-coloured  sand,  is 
too  unproductive  even  fbr  sheep-walks.  Forests  of  pine 
occupy  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  pine  (pinut  tnaritima 
of  LinneeuB)  acquires,  in  the  sandv  and  else  unproductive 
wastes,  a  height  beyond  that  which  it  attains  in  other  parts 
of  France;  it  yields  wood  fbr  the  carpenter  aad  masts  for 
the  shipwright:  pitch  is  extracted  from  It,  and  charcoal  is 
manufactured.  The  population  of  the  wilds  is  scanty.  The 
peasantry  Uve  in  solitai^  cabins:  the  head  of  the  family 
engages  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  where  its  sterility  is 
diminished  by  nature,  or  counteracted  by  abundance  of 
manure:  the  younger  branches  go,  perhaps  twenty  miles 
from  home,  to  make  charcoal  in  the  forests,  or  to  attend 
their  flocks.  They  traverse  the  deserts  on  long  stilts,  that 
they  may  pass  dry-fboted  through  the  morasses  which  from 
time  to  time  intervene.  The  shepherds  watch  their  flocks, 
mounted  on  these  stilts,  and  resting  on  their  staves,  the  tops 
of  which  are  broad  and  rounded  to  afford  them  a  seaL  They 
employ  the  leisure  which  their  occupation  allows  in  knit- 
ing  large  woollen  stockings.  Some  good  horses  are  reared 
on  the  wastes ;  mules  are  bred ;  and  some  swine  are  kept. 
Poultry,  bees,  and  silk- worms  are  objects  of  attention  in  uie 
department. 

'  The  department  is  divided  into  three  azrtmdissamens ;  as 

follows : — 

No.  of  Com.  Area  in 
Sitaatloa.      in  1837-  iq-  milo^ 
N.         117  1985 
S.  E.        114  661 
S.W        108  895 


AnondiuemanU 

Mont  de  Marsan 
St.  Sever  .  . 
Dax  .... 


PopuUtjoa. 
1S31.  183S. 

91.595  93,292 

90,446  90,500 

99,463  101,126 


339     3541  281,504  284,918 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  twenty-eight 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mont  de  Marsan  are  the  ca- 
pital, on  the  Midouze;  Roquefort  and  St.  Justin  on  the 
Douze,  Villeneuve  de  Marsati  on  the  Midou,  Grenade  end 
Caz^reH  on  the  Adour,  and  Houtans  on  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  Midou.  Mont  de  Marsan  was  built  by  Pierre, 
Viscount  of  MarsBtit  a.d.1140.  It  is  a  handsome  town  at 
the  confluence  of- the  Douze  and  the  Midou,  approached  by 
fine*  avenues  of  trees,  and  having  broad  straight  streets, 
neat  well-built  houses,  and  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Mi^u.  There  is  an  oflioe  for  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  justiciary  court  and  prison  of  appropriate  archi- 
tecture. There  are  also  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  some 
barraclu.  The  population  was  3774  in  1831,  and  4082  in 
1836.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  a  trifling  one  of 
sailcloth ;  but  tbo  town  is  the  general  mart  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
-genteel  fa^iilies.  During  the  war,  it  was  one  of  the  stations 
.fox  the  inland  communicati^  carried  on  by  means  of  the 


Garonne  aad  the  Uidoue  and  the  Adour.' betwean  Bor- 
deaux and  BaymiM.  Mont  de  Marsan  has  a  high  sdMoL 
a  library  of  1 0,000  or  1 2,000  volumes,  an  agncultutsd  sooMtjr 
a  departmental  nursa7-ground  and  several  hatha.  Roque- 
fort baa  some  lime-kilns  and  potteries ;  some  trade  is  canriad 
on  in  cattle,  wool,  honey,  and  wax.  The  population  fa 
about  1500.  Villeneuve  de  Marsan  has  about  as  nany  in- 
habitants  as  Roquefort,  who  carry  on  considerable  trade  at 
their  markets  and  their  fairs.  Some  miles  north  of  M<mt 
de  Marsan  is  lAbrit  or  Albret,  now  a  village,  but  formwly 
the  capital  of  a  county,  the  lords  of  whieh  played  an  im- 
portant part  not  only  in  the  province,  but  in  tha  kingdiom 
at  large. 

Id  the  arrondissement  of  St,  Sever  are  St  Sever,  Aire, 
Mugron,  and  Pontons,  on  the  Adour ;  Tar'as  on  the  Hi- 
doute ;  SouuosM  between  Tartas  and  St  Sever;  Pimbo, 
Arboncave,  Bamadet;  and  Montaul,  on  or  near  the  Gabaa ; 

Hagetmau.  or  Hagetmeau  (pop.  in  1831,  3053),  on  the 
Louts,  a  fseder  of  the  Adour,  and  on  the  road  from  St  Se- 
ver to  Orthes ;  Geaune,  Loubouer,  and  Goudures,  on  the 
Bbs,  a  feeder  of  the  Gabas;  and  Mant,  Amou,  and  Po- 
mares,  on  or  near  the  Luy  and  its  branches.  St.  Sever  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  Adour,  over 
which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  town  ia  neat  and 
well  built:  it  has  a  terrace  commanding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect The  population  of  the  commune  was  5949  in  1831, 
and  5863  in  1636 ;  about  half  the  population  is  in  the  town 
itselC  Aue  is  described  elsewhere.  [Aiac.]  Ha^tmeau 
has  muiy  tan-^ards.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  aatient  cas- 
tle. Tartas  is  m  a  pleasant  situation ;  and  the  upper  town, 
separated  by  the  Midouse  from  the  lower  town,  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  The  inhabitant^  about  2000  in 
number,  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  Bayonne^  by 
means  of  the  Adour. 

In  the  arroudissement  of  Dax  are  Dax  (pop.  of  the  com- 
mune in  1831,  4716,  in  1836,  4776),  and  Saint  Esprit  (pop. 
of  commune  in  1831,  5895;  of  town,  4108X  a  suburb  of 
Bayonne,  on  the  Adour ;  Gap  Breton  and  Yieux  Bouc&u,  on 
or  near  the  coast ;  and  Peyrehorade,  Nastingues,  Sordo,  and 
Hahas,  on  on  near  the  Gave.  Dax  and  St  Esprit  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  [Dax  ;  Bayonne.]  Cap  Breton  was  once  of 
greater  importance  than  now,  as  its  extent  and  the  number  of 
ruined  atid  deserted  habitations  testify.  It  is  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet,  the  mouth  of  which  once  formed  a  haven. 
Vieux  Boucau  <i.e.  Old  Mouth)  was  formerly  a  plaoe  of  con- 
sequence. The  mouth  of  the  Adour  at  Bayonne  having  been 
blocked  up  by  sand-hills,  the  river  forsook  its  channel,  and 
flowing  northward  on  the  inner  or  land  side  of  the  downs, 
which  line  the  coast,  found  no  outlet  until  it  reached  Vieux 
Boucau,  where  it  entered  the  sea,  forming  a  haven  which 
gave  some  consequence  to  the  place.  Ilie  river  pursued 
this  course  for  liearly  140  years,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  above  200  years,  until,  in  a.d.  1579,  the  Bayonne 
mouth  was  cleared  and  reopened.  This  restoration  of  the 
channel  to  its  former  oourae  caused  the  downfalof  Vieux 
Boucau,  which  now  contains  scarcely  thirty  inhabited 
houses.  Fe^horadeCpop.  in  1631,  1740  town;  24S3  whole 
commune)  is  on  a  hUl  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Gave  de 
Pau:  it  has  a  considerable  weekly  market  lliere  is  a  poor- 
house  or  hospitaL 

The  manuractures  of  the  department  are  not  considerable. 
There  are  many  tan-yards;  some  woollen  cloths  and  coan« 
woollen  stuffs,  sail-cloth,  and  table-linen  are  manufactured. 
The  exports  of  the  department  consist  of  hams,  sheep,  fruit, 
cork,  deals,  pitch,  resio,  &c  There  is  no  port  along  the 
coast ;  but  that  of  Bayonne.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  is 
close  upon  the  border  of  the  department 

The  department  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cobt  Royale 
and  the  circuit  of  the  Academie  Universitaire  of  Pau.  It 
franns  the  diocese  of  Aire,  the  Inshop  of  which  is  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  The  diocese  was  in  existeui-e 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  de- 
partment is  in  the  eleventh  military  division,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  at  Bordeaux.  It  sends  three  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  i-espect  of  education  it  ia 
considerably  below  the  average  of  France.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  18-J3-9,  only  twenty- 
eight  in  evuy  hundred  could  read  and  write,  while  the 
average  of  France  was  more  than  thirty-nine  in  evecy 
hundred. 

LANDING-WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  customs,  whose 
duties  consist  in  taking  au  accutale  account  of  the  number, 
weight,  measure,  or  quaUty  of  tbe^various  desuuttona  of 
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menbandiie  landed  from  iSoreign  countries  or  odonial  pos- 
seuiona.  Landtng-waften  likewise  attend  to  the  »bipment 
of  all  goods  in  respect  .ot  whidi  bountiei  or  dtavhacks  are 
daimed.   These  officen  are  likewise  called  Marchers. 

LANDGRAVE.  In  the  early  history  of  Germany  the 
Grave  was  an  inferior  judge,  who  was  chosen  by  the  people 
for  his  experience  in  business.  He  was  hence  called  Orau 
or  Grave  (t.  e.  gray,  or  aged),  or  more  ^robdily  flrom  the 
old  German  Ger^a,  receiver,  afterwards  judge,  which  sub- 
sequently was  chan^  to  ^e  present  German  title  Grcif, 
mhieh  we  translate  Count.  Under  the  Franks  tbe  Graves 
were  no  longer  chosen  by  the  people,  but  appointed,  like 
the  dukes,  by  the  kings,  and  were  judges  of  a  district  (called 
a  Gau,  a  division  of  which  there  are  still  some  traces  in 
Germany,  as  tbe  Rheingau)>  in  which  they  exercised  the 
rights  of  government  in  the  king's  name,  having  especially 
tu  administration  of  justice,  the  police,  and  the  royu 
reranues.  After  the  time  of  the  CarloTingian  kings  the 
IbUowing  classes  were  distingoisbed :  Palgrave»(Phhgnt, 
from  nfaizf  court),  who  sat  in  jtid^ent  at  the  king's 
court,  and  examined  whether  a  suit  must  he  decided 
by  the  king  himself ;  Margraues  (properly  Markgrtwei. 
Markgraf >,  from  mark,  a  frontier  or  boundary,  who  were 
keepecB  of  tbe  frontiers  (lords  of  the  marches);  Land- 
grtwet,  after  the  eleventh  century,  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinclion  to  the  Markgraves,  they  being  governors,  or  graves, 
of  the  interior,  who  were  under  the  dukes,  and  to  whom  the 
graves  were  subordinate.  They  very  soon  however  made 
tfaemselves  indepmdent  of  the  sovereign.  The  Markgraves 
of  Thuriogen  assumed  the  title  of  Landgraves  towai^  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.andit  wasobtained  in  the  next 
century  by  the  Graves  of  Hesse,  in  whose  dominions  the  title 
is  still  borne  (withtheexception  of  tbe  sovereigns  of  Besse- 
Csssel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  their  presumptive  heirs) 
by  all  the  members  and  collateral  branches  of  the  reij;;ning 
mmilies. 

LANDGUARD.  FORT.  [Haewich-I 
LANpRE'CY,  or  LANDRECIB.  [Nohd.] 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  [Gardbn.] 
LANDSCRONA  is  a  town  in  Sweden,  on  the  shores  of 
tbe  Souud,  at  neariy  an  ecj^ual  distance  between  Cape  Kul- 
ler  and  tbe  town  of  Malmo,  and  opposite  tbe  small  island 
of  Hven.  55°  51'  N.  lat  and  12°  8'  E.  teng.  It  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Skonen,  aud  in  the  Ian  of  Malmo,  in  a 
level  and  ftrtile  country,  in  which  much  tolNuoo  is  grown. 
Its  harbour  is  rather  spacious  and  veiy  safe.  Being  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  capital  of  Denmark,  the  harbour  as  well 
as  the  town  an  well  fortiOed.  Its  populatimi  amounted  in 
I82S  to  3722,  and  is  supposed  to  exceed  at  present  4000 
souls.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  starcfa,  and  also  some 
sugar-houses,  tanneries,  and  soap-bouses,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  harbours  of  Swe- 
den.   There  is  a  good  grammar-school  in  the  town. 

LANDSHUT,  one  of  tlie  prettiest  and  most  agreeable 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  lies  in  48°  30°  N.  let 
and  12°  7'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
country  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Isar,  over  which  there  is  a  new 
bridge.  The  princi^  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  two 
long  broad  and  straight  streets,  connected  by  ft  number  of 
narrower  ones,  lite  bouses  are  well  built  of  brick,  and 
many  of  them  have  gardens.  Tbe  open  parts  are  two 
market-plac^  and  the  parade-square.  The  most  remark- 
able buildings  are  the  palace,  called  tbe  Neue  Bau  (New 
Building),  the  house  of  the  provincial  assembly,  on  hos- 
pital, and  two  parish  churches,  of  which  St.  Martin's  is 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  steeple,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Ger- 
many :  this  steeple,  which  is  said  to  be  456  feet  in  height, 
commands  amagniBcent  and  most  extensive  view  over  almost 
the  whole  plain  of  Bavaria.  On  a  mountain  near  the  town  is 
tbe  antient  castle  of  Trsusnitt,  which  was  formerly  a  strong 
fatrasa,  and  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  On 
the  declivity  of  this  mountain  is  the  botanic  garden.  A 
suburb  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Isar.  In  the 
Tear  1800  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  transfbrred  to 
l«ndshut,  but  in  1 826  it  was  removed  to  Munich.  Thwre  are 
however  still  a  seminary  of  Catholic  divinity,  a  gymnasium, 
«  lyc«um,  and  a  chirurginal  clinical  school.  There  are 
some  manu&ctories  of  cloth,  leather,  starch,  playing-cards, 
snufl^  and  tobacco,  but  all  on  a  small  scale ;  the  breweries 
and  diAtilleritiS  are  however  extensive.  Landshut  was  for- 
merly  an  important  fortress,  as  its  name,  *  Guard  of  the 
County,'  B'sems  to  implf    It  has  ocoordingly  suff'^nid  se- 


verely in  tim«  (rf  war,  as  in  1 743, 1 M8.  and  from  the  French 
invasions  m  1796,  1800,  1805,  1809.  The  population  js 
now  nearly  8000. 

LANFRANiX  Anhbishop  of  Canterbury*  was  bom  at 
Pavia,  jLD.  1005,  where  he  was  instructed  in  grammar  and 
l<%ic.  After  the  death  of  his  fhther,  who  was  a  counsellor 
to  the  senate  of  that  town,  he  spent  some  years  in  the  study 
of  rh^ric  and  civil  law  at  Bologna,  whence  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  commenced  as  lulvocate  in  the  courts  of 
law.  Thinking  this  too  narrow  a  sphere,  he  removed  into 
France,  and  opened  a  school  at  Avranches,  which  was  soon 
crowded  with  students  of  high  rank.  In  a  journey  to 
Rouen  he  had  the  misfortune  to  he  robbed  and  left  bound 
in  a  wood,  where  he  was  found  the  next  morning  by  some 
peasants,  who  carried  him,  almost  dead,  to  tbe  abb^  of 
Bee.  Here  be  was  treated  with  so  much  tendnness,  that 
when  he  recovered  he  became  a  monk  in  that  abbey,  a-d. 
1041,  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  chosen  prior  of 
Bee.  Here  he  entered  into  a  long  and  violent  controversy 
with  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers  and  master  of  the 
academy  of  Tours,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
at  that  day  made  no  little  noise  in  tbe  church.  His  fame 
ultimately  procured  him  the  ikvour  of  bis  sovereign,  Wil- 
liam  duke  of  Normandy,  who  made  him  one  of  bis  coun- 
sellors, employed  him  in  an  important  embassy  to  tbe  pope, 
and  appointed  him,  a.d.  t062,  abbot  of  his  newly-erected 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  C^n.  Here  be  established  a 
new  academy,  which  became  no  less  ikmous  than  those 
which  be  had  before  set  up  at  Avranches  and  Bee.  When 
the  see  of  Canterbury  became  vacant  by  the  deposition  of 
Stigand,  WilUun,  who  had  effiaeted  tbe  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, procured  his  election  to  that  see,  August  15,  aj>. 
1070,  and  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  nim  toaccept 
the  station.  To  the  church  of  Canterbury  he  proved  a  grrat 
benefactor,  by  asserting  its  right  to  tbe  primacy  of  England, 
by  recovering  many  of  its  possessions,  and  by  rebuilding  tbe 
cathedral.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  reign  of  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror,  Lanfranc  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  fhvour ; 
and  had  tbe  chief  direction  of  affairs,  both  in  church  and 
state,  under  WiUiam  Rufus,  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  May  28,  a.d.  1089.  in  tbe  84th  year  of  his 
age. 

Several  of  our  historians  who  were  almost  his  con- 
temporaries speak  in  very  advantageous  twms  of  the 
genius  and  erudition  of  Lanfranc ;  and  snne  of  them,  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  bim,  represent  him  as  the 
most  lesmed  man  of  his  ag&  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  sermons,  letters,  and  his 
Treatise  on  tbe  Eucharist  iu;ainst  Berenger.  This  last  pro- 
duction rendered  him  a  protugious  favourite  with  the  literary 
historians  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  works  were 
collected  and  edited  by  Lucas  d*Achery,  at  Paris,  foL, 
1648. 

(Hiatoire  Lithaire  da  la  France,  tom.  viii.;  Tanner, 
Bibl.  Brit.  Hib. ;  Henry's  Hist,  (if  Great  Britain,  8vo.  ed., 
Lond.,  1805,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  126-128.) 

LA'NGAHA.  [Vipkbid*.] 

LANGHORNE,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Kirkby  Stephen, 
in  Westraor^nd,  in  1735.  and  educated  at  the  school  of 
Appleby.  Being  too  indigent  to  proceed  to  the  univenit^', 
be  ud  recourse  to  private  tuition,  took  orders,  and  in  1 760 
entered  himself  as  a  ten^ear-man  at  Glare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  feUen  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  the 
genUeman  in  whose  &mily  be  lived,  be  offered  her  his 
hand,  and  on  being  refused  quitted  his  employment,  and 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  obtained  a  curacy,  helped  to 
support  himself  by  bis  pen,  and  soon  became  a  well-known 
and  popular  author-  Dr.  Hurd  appointed  him  assistant 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  a  short  poem,  called 
*  Genius  and  Valour,'  written  in  defence  of  the  Scotch 
against  tbe  coarM  abuse  of  Churchill  and  others,  procured 
far  him,  from  the  univmity  of  Edinburgh  in  1766,  the 
degree  of  D JX  In  the  following  year  he  renewed  his  suh, 
and  was  acoepted.  Tbe  living  of  Blagden  in  Somersetshire 
was  purchased  for  him ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  his  marriage 
bis  happiness  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
childbed.  To  solace  his  grief  be  undertook,  with  his 
brother,  the  new  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  published 
in  1771,  by  which  be  is  best  known.  In  accuracy  this  baa 
doubtless  tbe  advantage  over  Sir  Thomas  North's  old 
version  from  the  French  of  Amyot,  but  it  is  much  inferior 
in  spirit  and  effect  Having  married  a^in,  he  lost  his 
second  wifb  in  1776,  also  in  childbed.  Tm»  double  dis:p- 
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SiotiMnt  is  said  to  have  led  him  into  intemperata  habitt. 
e  died  in  April,  1779. 

Langhorne  wrote  tales,  poems,  chiefly  short,  and  sermons, 
which  did  not  e<tahlish  for  htm  much  reputation  as  a 
diviae.  His  prose  is  flowery  and  sentimental,  his  verses 
pleasing  and  harmonious  but  over  ornamented,  seldom 
rising  abore  prettineiB,  and  often  noiled  by  afiectation. 
They  have  a  pUoe  in  Cbahnars's '  Bntiah  Poet*.*  For  the 
list  of  Lanshonw's  works  lee  Watt.  BibL  Brit.  The 
poems,  puUuhed  by  his  son  in  1802,  contain  a  Lift  of  the 
author. 

LANGELAND.  [DKNiiAWt;  Fukbn.] 
LANGR^S,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondiase- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Haute  Hanie,  167  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Paris.  This  town  takes  its  name  from  the 
lingones,  one  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Strabo  gives  to  this 
nation  the  names  Aiyjoms  aod  AiyKomM:  Ptolemy  calls 
them  Atfryvvtc*  They  were  among  the  tribes  who,  in  the 
time  of  Cessar,  embraced  the  Roman  alliance,  and  they  re- 
tained a  considerable  d^ree  of  liberW  even  under  the  em- 
perors. Their  chief  town  was  called  Andomatonum ;  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  called,  after  the 
aame  <^  the  people,  Lingones ;  smd  thenoe  1>y  corruption 
Langres.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the 
Romans :  many  antiquities  have  been  round ;  and  there  yet 
remain  the  ruins  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  to 
ProbvB  Mid  one  to  Constantius  Cblorus.  Eangrea  was  much 
imured  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  barbarous  tribes 
which  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  site  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  hills 
which  unite  the  C^vennes  with  the  Yosges,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Marne.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  fortifica- 
tions raised  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  well  built, 
but  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  promenades.  The  cathe- 
dral is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and 
ibr  its  antiquity;  some  part  of  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
heathen  temple.  There  are  a  town-hall  and  a  theatre.  The 
population  of  Langres  In  1831  was  5960  for  the  town,  or 
7460  for  the  whole  commute ;  in  1836  it  was  7677  for  the 
commune.  The  chief  manufiictures  are  cutlery,  especially 
scissars.  leather,  and  earthenware;  there  are  many  brew- 
eries. The  inhabitants  trade  in  millstones,  skins,  grain, 
IIbx,  hemp,  wool,  &c.  There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  There 
■re  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthooa,  a  higb*school.  a 
drawing-school,  and  lectures  on  mechanics  and  geometry 
applied  to  the  arts.  The  public  library  consists  of  30,000 
volumes.   There  are  a  foundling  and  two  other  hospitals. 

This  city  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Julius  Sabiuus,  who  assumed  the  purple  a^nst  Vespasian, 
end  waa  concealed  for  nine  years  after  his  defeat  by  the 
feithftd  aflbction  of  his  wife  Spponina.  (Tacit..  Hitt^  iv. 
67.)   It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Diderot 

LANGTOFT,  PETER,  an  English  chronicler  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  banning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  a  canon-regular  of  the  order  of  St  Austin  at 
Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  He  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  French  verse  Herbert  Bosenham's  (or  Boscam's) '  life 
of  Thomas  iBecket*  and  compiled,  likewise  in  French  verse, 
a  'Chronicle  of  England,'  manuscripts  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  Julius  A.V.,  in  the  old 
Royal  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  and  among  the 
Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Heralds*  Col- 
The  'Chronicle*  begins  with  the  fable  of  the  Trojans, 
comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Ijtngtoft  is  believed  to  have  died  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edwd  XL  Robert  de  Brunne  gave  an  English  metrical 
version  of  Langtoft,  which  was  edited  at  Oxfbrd,  in  2  vols. 
8va,  by  Heame,  in  1 725.  (Heame's  Pre/,  to  Peter  Lang' 
tqft;  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet., 
xix.,  p.  526.) 

LANGTON,  STEPHEN,  was  a  native  of  England, 
having  been  born  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
according  to  one  account  in  Lincolnshire,  according  to 
another  in  Devonshire.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  he  taught  with  applause  in  that  se- 
minar)', and  gradually  rose  to  the  office  of  its  chancellor. 
He  held  this  rank,  and  had  also  obtained  some  preferment 
in  the  <^urch  of  his  native  country,  when  he  visited  Rome, 
about  the  year  1206,  on  the  invitation  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
who  immediately  honoured  him  with  the  purple  by  the 
title  of  Cardinal  of  St  Chrysogonus,  and  soon  after  recom- 
mended him  to  be  elected  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury* then  considered  as  vacant  by  the  rqeetien  of  the 


ebums  both  of  Reginald  the  sub-prior  of  Christ-ehureo, 
whom  his  brother  monks  had  in  the  first  instance  appointed 
to  succeed  the  last  archbishop  Hubert  and  of  John  de  (rray. 
bishop  of  Ntnwich,  whom  tney  had  afterwards  substituted 
in  deference  to  the  commands  of  Kii^  John.  Langton  was 
elected  by  a  lew  of  the  monks  who  wen  then  at  Rome,  and 
waa  consecrated  by  Innocent  at  VitertxH  17tti  Jmw.  1807. 
John's  determined  resiataneeto  this  noninatkm  save  riae  to 
the  contest  between  him  and  the  pontiff  whieti  had  audi 
important  resnlts.  [Ihhocbict  III. ;  Jonr,  King  of  Bug- 
Und.]    The  consequence,  in  so  fiu*  as  Langton  was  con- 
cerned, was,  that  he  was  k^t  out  of  his  see  for  about  six 
years;  till  at  last  after  the  n^ociation  concluded  by  the 
legate  Pandulf,  John  and  the  cardinal  inet  at  Winchesta. 
in  July.  1213,  and  the  latter  was  fUUy  acknowledged  as 
archbishop.   In  the  close  union  however  that  now  fbllowed 
between  John  and  Innocent  Langton,  finding  his  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  the  clergy  in  general,  in  so  fkr  as  they 
wen  opposed  to  those  of  tne  king,  disr^arded  by  the  pope, 
was  naturally  driven  into  confederacy  with  the  inaurgent 
barons,  among  wlum  the  eminence  of  his  station  and  the 
ascendency  of  his  talents  soon  acquired  him  a  high  influ- 
ence, and  in  whose  ooonsels  he  took  a  imminent  part  It 
was  he  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  at 
London,  25th  August  1213,  suggested  the  demand  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.   To  the  cause  of  the 
national  Uberties,  which  he  had  thus  joined,  he  adhered 
without  swerving  throughout  the  rest  of  the  contest ;  a 
course  by  which  ne  so  greaUy  offended  the  pope,  that  on  his 
refusal  to  excommunicate  the  opponents  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, after  John's  perfidious  attempt  to  release  himself 
from  his  engagements  at  Runnymede,  he  iras  in  the  latter 
;  part  of  the  year  1215  suspended  by  Innofxnt  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  anhiepiscopal  functions.   After  this  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Langton  is  little  mentioned  \tf  the  histonans ; 
but  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  church  till  his  dcKth, 
9tb  July,  1228.    He  was  a  person  of  CDnsiderable  leam- 
ine,  and  is  the  author  of  vwions  theological  tracts,  aome  of 
which  have  been  printed,  and  lists  of  all     which  that  are 
known  are  given  by  Cave  and  Tanner.   It  has  been  shown 
in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Warton's  'History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  *  (ii,  80),  that  there  is  no  reason  to  sumiose  Lang- 
ton to  have  been  the  author  of  a  drama  in  Uie  French 
language,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  M.  de  la  Rue 
(in  the  Archteologia,  voL  xiv.).  on  no  better  grounds  Uian 
the  manuscript  having  been  found  bound  up  with  one  oC 
the  cardinal's  sermons. 

LANGUAGE.  The  purpose  of  the  following  remarks  is 
to  show  genenlly  what  langu^  is,  and  to  point  out  the 
principles  acnvding  to  which  mtrticular  langua^  ahould 
be  atudted  and  compared.  All  languages  may  do  viewed 
simply  as  existing  phenomena,  vrithout  any  refmnee  to  tbe 
changes  which  they  have  undergone.  The  history  of  such 
changes  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  man,  and  is  necessary 
for  a  ftiU  and  complete  understanding  of  any  given  language; 
but  a  language,  considered  in  any  stage  of  its  developraenr. 
and  pn^ress,  is  in  ite  essentials- as  Unguageone  and  thu 
same  pheenomenon.  The  origin  of  language,  like  that  of 
man  himself,  is  unknown,  beyond  the  brief  statement 
given  in  the  book  of  Crenesis.  That  man  has  the  faculty  of 
speech,  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  by  his  organiza- 
tion he  is  qualified  to  produce  all  the  sounds  which  compose 
spoken  language.  Whether  man,  being  originally  endowed 
with  ^is  power,  gradually  formed  language,  stimulated  by 
his  instincts  fiir  social  lifb,  and  guided  ay  his  intelleetual 
powers ;  or  whether  language,  and  not  the  bare  Ikeulty  of 
speech,  was  centered  on  him  by  the  same  power  which 
called  him  into  beii^,  ace  C[ue8tions  that  cannot  be  answered, 
and  for  our  present  inquiry  they  are  unimportant  If  any 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  tbe  creatioa 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  in  &vour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  language  was  given  to  man;  a  conclusicn  which 
even  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account 
must  admit  to  contain  the  only  satisfoctory  solution  of 
the  difRcuUy  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  The  suppo- 
sition that  language  was  gradually  formed  by  the  ef- 
forts of  man  may  be  put  si^  by  side  with  the  notion  that 
man  was  originally  a  solitary  savage  animal,  that  society 
was  filmed  by  his  perception  of  the  advantages  of  union, 
and  that  thus  barbarism  was  sradualljr  exchanged  for  civi- 
liiation.  If  this  Uttto:  hypothecs  is  justly  rejected  as  not 
only  unsupported  by  any  evidenm^but  as  ocmtrary  to  the 
iworded  experience  ^  nu^n4(Jfe^^m|^ypoUiesia. 
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(hat  of  man  constructing  language*,  if  it  docs  not  necsssarn y 
tail  with  it,  must  at  least  be  greatly  shaken. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  opinion,  not  here  expressed,  but 
only  intimated,  that  the  bistory  of  many  languages  shows 
A  ^Bduil  progress  fi?om  rude  beginnings  to  a  more  perfect 
sUtsb  and  that  so  &r  back  as  we  can  trace  most  cultivated 
tnwtwt,  they  bear  the  impress  of  a  ruder  state  than  that 
exhibited  at  any  subsequent  st&ae  in  their  development, 
and  that  the  social  state  of  which  they  are  the  index  and 
the  expoiitimi  has  had  a  progress  of  improvement  corre- 
spondnig  to  that  of  the  language.  Without  fully  admitting 
all  that  is  contained  in  such  objection,  we  may  repljr.  that 
we  know  little  of  any  language  before  the  time  when  it  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  that  we  know  nothing  of 
tbe  remoter  origin  of  any  language,  there  being  no  one  of 
which  we  can  affirm  that  it  is  either  unconnected  with 
every  other  existing  language,  or  unconnected  with  some 
-laoffiiaKe  no  longer  known. 

A  dtihaition,  or  rather  a  description,  of  what  language  is, 
Bay  be  rei^uired  at  tbe  outset  of  these  remarks :  that  which 
ve  aludl  give  does  not  aim  at  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as 
to  be  ebeve  eiitieism ;  it  is  merely  such  a  dMcription  as 
will  shov  what  it  is  that  we  are  speakinj^  about ;  and  per- 
haps then  would  be  no  great  impioidiei^  in  leavii^  it  unde> 
flned,  and  allowing  Meh  pawn  to  ooUeet  his  definition  flrom 
what  is  here  said. 

LanguageconsutsoTvoealsoundslXARTHx}  which  convey 
to  the  hearer  the  same  conceptions  as  those  which  prompt  the 
speaker  to  utter  the  sounds.  Anv  sounds  then  are  a  compo- 
nent part  of  language  which  proauce  in  the  hearer  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  mental  state  of  which  these  sounds  are  the 
material  and  sensible  signs.  But  language,  as  it  exists,  pre- 
sents great  varieties,  and  though  ell  languages  have  many 
Bounds  in  common,  which  are  universally  significant  and  in- 
tdligible,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sounds  composing  any  given 
language  are  only  intelligible  to  those  who  tVom  their  early 
youth  and  loog  experience  have  become  fkmiliar  with  them. 
Bat  thb  fact  does  not  aHect  the  definition  of  language.  If 
any  two  human  beings  can  by  vocal  soun^  mutu^ly  convey 
to  each  otho*  their  desires,  thoughts,  and  conceptions,  this 
possession  of  a  common  power  and  capacity  constitutes  the 
poaeession  of  a  common  language.  When  this  power  and 
capacity  are  common  to  a  consi£rable  number  of  persons 
living  in  a  community!,  tbe  exercise  of  them  constitutes 
and  makes  a  language.  Whether  the  vocal  sounds  employed 
are  many  or  few,  or  whether  the  language  is  rude  or  culti- 
vated, makes  no  difinence  for  the  purposes  of  this  general 
description. 

A  langnsge  then  must  be  viewed  as  the  totality  of  the 
vocal  aonnds  by  which  the  members  of  any  gjven  socie^ 
coDununicate  to  one  another  their  inward  conceptions.  As 
aetioii  or  motion  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts,  and  the  ap- 
pl  icatkm  the  bodily  powers  to  various  purposes  and  enu, 
an  theses  and  expression  of  the  sensations  and  of  the  will, 
theresnUt,  as  it  were,  of  the  moving  power  within,  so  language, 
which  is  itsdf  in  its  material  cl^racter  nothing  more  than 
a  corporeal  act,  is  another  mode  of  signif^*ing  and  expressing 
the  same  things.  But  language  is  the  expression  (whether 
perfectly  or  imperfectly,  is  notoing  to  tbe  general  truth  of 
the  proposition)  of  our  intellectual  and  judging  feculties 
also;  and  its /orm  isthereforenecessarilysubwdinateto  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind. 

Thus  language  can  do  more  than  other  corporeal  acts : 
they  can  <alj  express  desire,  will,  purpose,  design,  but  they 
camiot  express  many  of  those  things  which  only  exist  as 
eoneeptkna  of  die  mind,  or  are  only  modes  and  forms  in 
irineb  the  mind,  according  to  its  laws,  views  things  and 
the  rriations  <tf  things.  Language  therefore,  in  addition  to 
ito  power  of  expressing  what  can  be  ^pressed  by  other  cor- 
poml  signs,  has  a  peculiar  power  of  conveying  team  one 
person  to  onotfan  notions,  as  conceived  by  the  mind,  which 
nave  no  actual  existence,  or  which  at  least  can  only  be 
mentally  eonceivcd  to  exist.  The  degree  in  vhich  language 
m  eanable  of  doing  this  depends  on  the  mental  cultivation 
whico  tbe  people  using  it  have  had :  for  without  such  culti- 
vatiou  language  is  not  wanted  for  the  expression  of  many 
notions,- and  unless  preceded  by,  or  accompanied  by,  such 
evUivation,  such  put  of  language  cannot  exist,  liio  Ian- 
giiue  of  many  nations  may  Ik  so  poor  in  sounds  and  the 
cofBDiiMtioiia  «  Bounds,  as  to  convey  very  little  more  from 
one  petaoh  to  another  than  can  be  conveyed  by  other  cor- 
poreal signs;  or  a  very  few  sounds  and  combinations  of 
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sounds,  aided  by  the  other  natural  signs,  may  be  sufficient 
for  all  tbe  purposes  of  social  existence.  But  oven  in  the 
poorest  languages  many  names  of  things,  that  is,  general  or 
universal  terms,  are  required  to  express  tbe  meaning  of  a 
speaker  when  tho  objects  referred  to  are  not  present,  and 
probably  there  is  no  language  which  does  not  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  abstract  terms,  indicating  not  only  things 
and  qualitiea  which  are  the  objects  of  a  sensuous  intuition, 
but  also  those  which  are  the  objects  of  a  non-sensuous  intui- 
tion. Every  language  also,  however  poor,  must,  as  fer  as  its 
powers  extend,  express  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  views  or 
contemplates  Uiings  and  the  relations  of  things ;  and  the  form 
thereforeof  every  language  is  necessarily  suDordinate  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  we  mean  that  the  choice 
of  the  vocal  sounds  intended  to  express  any  distinct  meaning 
must  have  respect  to  the  notions  which  the  speaker  intends 
to  convey,  and  their  arrangement  must  have  a  settled  con- 
formity to  the  order  and  sequence,  as  among  themselves* 
of  such  notions,  or  iu  other  words,  their  mutual  relatious. 

The  matter  then  of  which  language  consists  is  vot^ 
sounds :  the  form  whidi  it  assumes  is  the  relation  of  those 
sounds  to  one  another,  which  is  expressed  (within  certain 
limits)  chiefly  by  their  arrangement  with  respect  to  one  an- 
other. In  order  that  the  several  sounds  may  convey  the  same 
meaning,  the  same  sounds  must  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, that  is,  the  meaning  of  any  single  sound  must,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  at  least  for  any  ^ven  epoch,  be  fixed.  It  is 
no  less  necessary  that  the  arrangement  of  the  vocal  sounds 
should  be  tolerably  well  fixed,  in  order  that  the  same  set 
of  sounds  may  convey  the  same  meaning;  for  as  the  num- 
ber of  permutations  of  a  small  number  of  sounds  is  very 
great,  there  could  be  no  certainty  in  the  meaning  of  any 
considerable  number  of  sounds,  when  used  in  connection 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  speaker's  meaning,  unless 
the  speaker  used  not  only  sounds  femiliar  to  the  hrarer.  but 
also  arranged  them  in  an^  order  such  as  the  hearer  himself 
would  arrange  them  in,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  express 
tbe  meaning  which  the  speakK  intends  to  convey. 

Even  in  many  of  the  simplest  sentences,  eonsistii^  only  of 
two  or  three  words,  every  or  nearly  every  language  has  a  defi- 
nite order  for  expressing  one  meanihg  by  such  words,  and 
another  order  for  them  when  they  are  to  express  a  different 
meaning.  Frequently,  instead  of  a  change  in  the  order  of  the 
sounds,  the  difference  of  meaning  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
greater  or  less  stress  laid  on  a  particular  sound,  or  by  some 
change  in  the intonationof  voice,  which  is  in  efiect  a  change 
in  the  sounds,  and  therefore  alt  that  is  necessary  to  mark  a 
difference.  This  power,  which  spoken  language  possesses, 
gives  it  one  advantage  over  written  language,  in  the  use  of 
which  we  ore  sometimes'obliged  to  use  supplementary  signs 
or  marks  to  express  what  the  voice  can  more  surely  effect. 

If  we  come  to  analyze  the  vocal  sounds  of  a  language,  we 
can  separate  them  with  no  great  difficulty  iuto  two  <^ef 
dasses,  just  as  we  resolve  tbe  whole  meaning  conveyed  by  them 
into  a  variety  of  objects  or  notions  sug^ted  by  the  sounds, 
and  into  a  number  of  relations  among  these  objects  or  no- 
tions, which  are  also  suggested  by  the  sounds ;  for  no  set  of 
words  can  convey  a  meaning  without  suggesting  to  the  mind 
two  objects  or  notions  at  least,  and  a  relation  between  them. 

Thus  tbe  sounds  of  a  language,  viewed  ns  an  existing 
phsenomenon,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes :  sounds 
which  of  themselves  convey  a  notion,  snd  may  therefore  be 
called  no/towi/isuch  as '  man,'  *horse,' '  virtue,'  'vice,'  'come,* 
'walk;*  and  sounds  which  of  themselves  express  no  no- 
tion, but  only  serve  to  comieet  notional  words  and  to  indi- 
cate the  relation  between  and  among  them,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  relaHamUt  such  as  *fkom,'  'to,*  'who,' 
'  which.'  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  relational  words, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  may  once  have  been  notional,  and  also 
that  their  precise  meaning  and  value,  in  the  rase  of  languages 
no  lon^r  spoken,  can  only  be  determined  by  tracing  them 
to  their  origin,  or  to  such  source  as  we  are  compelled  by 
waut  of  other  evidence  to  consider  as  their  origin ;  hut  this, 
though  it  may  be  true,  is  no  objection  to  our  statement  of 
what  a  language  consists  as  an  actual  phenomenon.  The 
actual  meaning  of  all  the  words  which  compose  a  language 
must  be  determined  by  their  actual  use.  Their  former 
meaning  and  their  history  must  be  determined  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  language  as  formerly  used,  the  evidence  of 
which  use  is  the  written  form  of  language. 

The  examination  of  the  various  modes  of  recording  lan- 
guage, or  of  the  representations  or  marks  the  aidofL  which 
sonnds  can  be  at  ajtv  lime  ^'^P^^'^l.^^V^^dP^^B 
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g  to  tboie  hy  vhieh  the  writer  would  have  onHXy  expreeied 
WMt  he  hu  expressed  by  signs  or  marVs  on  paper  or  any 
other  datable  substance,  belongs  to  the  subject  of  writiag. 
[WaiTmoJ  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  observe  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  sounds  of  any  given  lai^u^  are 
represented  must  not  be  considered  as  necessarily  indicating 
anyttiing  peculiar  in  the  language  itself. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  character  of  any  lan- 
guage now  existing  must  have  been  permanently  end  to  a 
condderabte  degree  affected  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
state  or  condition  in  which  it  was  when  it  was  first  reduced 
to  writing.  Whether  we  suppose  all  words  to  have  been 
originally  notional  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
words  as  first  used  otherwise  than  as  monosyllabic  sounds ; 
at  least,  so  fer  back  as  we  can  trace  any  known  language, 
sueh  ■eema  to  be  the  resolt  to  which  we  approximate.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  a  syllable  is  one  simple 
sound,  but  that  the  monosylWric  sounds  here  meant  are 
such  as  in  their  integrity  exinessed  one  notion  distinctly 
and  one  only,  that  every  part  of  the  sound  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  meaning,  and  that  no  part  of  the  sound  was 
derived  ^m  the  umon  of  another  sound  with  it.  Thus  the 
whole  of  a  language  would  consist  of  vocal  sounds,  every 
one  of  which  had  its  distinct  meaning  in  itself*  But  spoken 
language  is  in  its  nature  favourable  to  the  agglutination  of 
sounds,  and  particularly  of  those  which  come  into  juxta- 
position in  such  a  way  as  to  readily  unite  without  thereby 
obscuring  the  meaning  of  what  is  said.  Thus,  to  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  convenience  the  names  now  used,  the  verb 
and  its  |Hvnoun,  the  word  signifying  a  place  and  *h«  Word 
expressing  some  relation  to  tnat  place,  and  other  similarlY 
situated  words,  would  respectively  form  combinations,  and 
thus  would  arise  the  phesnomenon,  which  we  observe  in  most 
languages,  of  words  reducible  to  various  elements,  some  of 
which  in  their  simplest  form  are  notional  terms,  and  some 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  but 
by  virtue  of  their  union  with  the  notional  term  modiiy  and 
qnahfy  it. 

As  this  agglutination  owes  its  existence  mainly,  as  we 
thmk,  to  the  use  of  spoken  language,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  unwritten  languages  present  these  phenomena  of 
agglutination  and  aggregation  of  element^  sounds,  as  well 
as  written  languages.  And  such  is  the  fact.  Some  of  the 
Indian  languages  of  Nordi  America,  for  instance,  are  ex- 
ceedingly nch  in  all  sueh  words  as  are  formed  by  this 
proeess  of  i^ntination.  When  a  laneusge  has  by  writing 
obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  Axedness,  this  process  is 
stopped,  and  all  that  then  takes  place  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing new  forma  of  words  is  by  compounding  actually  ex- 
isting words,  which  are  in  fact  and  appear  as  unions  of 
distinct  words,  yet  so  that  each  part  of  the  word  retains  its 
distinctive  character. 

If  the  language  of  a  nation  were  committed  to  writing  in 
a  very  early  state  of  its  progress,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
simple  elementary  forms  would  he  kept  much  more  distinct 
than  in  languages  which  have  not  been  committed  to 
writing  except  in  a  more  mature  form.  Thus  the  mass  of 
the  words  would  be  of  the  monosyllabic  class,  and  the 
adoption  of  distinct  ^rmbols  for  the  representation  of  each 
sound  would  seem  natural  and  almost  oecessary.  It^must 
have  been  in  the  attempt  to  represent  in  writing  some  of 
the  languages  which  had  been  cultivated  by  longer  use  and 
improved  by  social  and  intellectual  development  that  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  representing  all  the  sounds  of  a 
language  by  an  alphabet  originated. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  some  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  the  I^tin,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
German,  express  many  relations  between  the  various  no- 
tions contained  in  any  set  of  words,  by  means  of  certain 
variations  in  the  forms  of  the  words  themselves,  which 
variations  mainly  occur  in  the  terminations  of  such  words. 
3!lius  the  whole  meaning  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the 
words  '  Homo  bovem  ferit,'  may  be  indicated  by  any  ar- 
rangement of  these  three  words.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  indeed  in  all  languages  in  which  the  ter- 
minations of  words  are  cabbie  of  expressing  relations,  it  is 
by  no  means  onlmpOTtant  m  what  order  we  place  the  words, 
notwithstanding  tM_generai  meaning  can  be  conveyed  by 
almost  any  order.  The  particular  and  special  meaning  can 
only  be  conveyed  b^  adopting  that  arrangement  which  shall 
ex]ves8  the  order  in  which  the  several  ideas,  as  suited  to 
the  particular  oecasion,  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
■  ThUbnw«lTaM«iMMAnrtoaB'Bdefliiitlaior«WoTd. 


Some  laqguBgcfl,  of  whieh  the  English  in  its  preient  fwin 
is  a  striking  example,  have  litde  or  no  power  of  expressins 
the  relation  of  ideas  by  any  change  in  the  terminations  u 
words;  and  accordingly  they  express  notions  by  one  set  of 
terms,  and  relations  by  another  set  of  words.  Such  lan- 
guages are  necessarily  more  limited  as  to  the  power  of  vary- 
ing the  order  of  their  words  than  language^  of  the  class 
amve  referred  ta  The  English  language,  for  example,  is 
now  brought  pretty  neariy  into  that  form  irj  which  we  may 
conceive  language  to  have  originally  existed ;  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  language  as  originally  existing,  so  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  conceiving  it  in  that  form,  consisted  altoge- 
ther of  notional  words,  some  of  which  were  also  used  in  a 
subordinate  sense  as  relational  words.  The  English  lan- 
guage, after  losing  much  of  its  original  stock  of  inflections 
and  terminations,  ts  now  fixed  by  writing  in  this  primUive 
form ;  but  if  by  any  accident  it  uiould  in  ai^  country  exist' 
onlv  as  a  spoken  language  for  some  time,  and  should  in 
such  country  be  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  sfioken,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  process  of  aggluti- 
nation and  aggregation  above  referred  to  might  ptoduce  a 
language  of  a  character  very  different  from  that  now  in  use. 

Tnat  part  of  language  which  treats  of  single  words  and 
their  varieties  of  form  in  the  way  of  inflection  is  called 
Etymology,  and  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  grammar.  Ety- 
mology also  comprehends  the  notion  of  historically  tracing 
the  successive  forms  which  the  words  of  a  language  have 
had,  of  separating  them  into  their  elementary  parts,  and 
then  comparing  the  words,  thus  reduced  to  their  simplest 
forms,  with  the  corresponding  words  and  forms  in  languages 
known  to  be  related,  or  in  order  to  establi^  the  relation- 
ship, that  b,  the  ultimate  identify  or  unity  of  w«ds  in  the 
languages  compared. 

lliat  part  of  language  which  treats  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  composing  a  sentence,  ana  of  the  modifications  in 
form  or  termination  to  which  such  words  are  subjected  ;n 
consequence  of  entering  into  that  combination  which  con- 
stitutes a  sentence,  is  generally  called  Syntax.  The  syntax  of 
every  language  is  a  subject  requiring  a  special  investigation 
and  exposition,  as  well  as  its  etymology ;  hut  as  etymologj- 
has  its  general  principles,  so  has  syntax.  These  general 
principles  are  contained  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  their 
roper  application  to  the  syntax  of  any  particular  language 
as  not,  so  &r  as  we  know,  been  yet  aatisfectorily  exhibited. 
That  division  of  grammar  which  is  called  Etymolt^  has 
been  diu^raced  by  such  pu^ile  trifling,  and  has  been  pur- 
sued with  such  an  utter  disregard  to  anything  like  scientific 
principles,  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  a  sus- 
picion against  everything  presented  to  their  notice  under 
the  name  of  etymology.  Such  persons  have  viewed  etymo- 
logy as  nothing  else  uian  a  dextrous  play  upon  words,  and 
have  looked  upon  etymologists  as  little  better  than  indiffer- 
ent punsters.  That  the  generality  of  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject scarcely  deserve  any  better  appellation,  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  studied  etymology  upon  true 
philological  principles;  and  if  any  doubt  were  entertained 
upon  the  point,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  such 
works  as  Damm's  '  Homeric  Lexicon,*  and  Lennep's  *  Ety- 
mology of  the  Greek  Language,*  whicli  are  full  of  such  wild 
conjectures  and  such  extravagant  etymologies,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  a  study  which  produuid  such  lesidta  should 
have  been  considered  as  ridiculous  and  absurd.  But  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  study  of  efymology  has 
been  pursued  on  sound  prindplea  and  with  oorresponding 
success ;  and  the  various  and  apparemly  capricious  sounds  of 
language  have  been  shown  to  be  governed  by  laws,  within 
limits  as  strict  and  invariable  as  those  to  wmch  matter  in 
general  is  subjected.  This  improvement  haa  been  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  comparison  of  many  languages  with 
each  other,  instead  of  conflning  the  field  of  obitervation  to  one 
or  at  the  most  two  or  three  tongues.  Nothing  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  this  improvement  more  than  the  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  (for,  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  it  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  discovery),  which  was  found  to  bear  such  a 
striking  resembUoce  both  in  its  more  important  words  and 
in  its  grammatical  forms  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavonic  languages,  as  to  lead  to  the  cqnolusion 
that  all  must  have  oeen  derived  ftom  a  common  source. 
Tlie  great  similarity  of  all  these  languages,  and  th«r  aon~ 
trast  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Semitic  tongues, 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  term '  affinity  o^  languages,'  by 
which  is  meant  that  all  those  languages  which  employ  tb* 
same  sounds  to  «P««ig^«3»«'®l3tj^^^ 
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ibe  sania  mode  of  grammatical  inflexion,  must  originally 
have  been  one  and  the  same  langoage,  or  deriTed  from 
10 me  common  language.  We  cannot  well  auppoae  that 
tanguageft  which  resemble  one  another  in  these  respecta 
have  Men  derived  from  any  one  of  those  now  existing  in 
^lidi  these  retemUanoes  are  obnons:  fbr  if  we  conld 
unagine  the  Latin  to  be  descended  from  the  Greek,  how 
■bodd  we  account  for  the  aimilaritjr  of  the  I^tin  and  Greek 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  Teutonic  tongues  ?  The  little  inter- 
eoarse  that  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  India  and 
the  Western  nations  precludes  the  supposition  that  one  na- 
tion could  have  derived  its  language  from  the  other ;  and 
indeed  the  resemblance  is  so  striking,  and  descends  to  such 
minute  particulars,  that  nothing  but  a  common  origin  is 
suffieieat  to  account  tor  tlieir  similarity.  The  error  we 
have  been  attempting  to  combat  is  very  geueral,  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  bear  a  certain  class  of 
etymologists  speak  of  a  n  umber  of  English  words  as  derived 
mm  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  Are  in  fket  the  common 
Iffoper^  of  many  tongues.  Many  Snglish  words,  such  as 
mtpeei,  eorfnratB,  eommunieat0,  detnmmt,  are  doubtless 
derived  from  the  Latin,  while  others,  such  as  (Utronomy, 
gf<^T**J^y'  S^^Sy^  ^^vB  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Greek,  or  manufactured  according  to  settled  analogies;  but 
such  words  as  hwte,  licft,  break,  yoke,  sit,  and  numerouis 
others,  are  common  to  the  English,  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  SUvonie  tongues  ;  and  it  might  be  said,  with  as  much 
truth,  that  the  Sanskrit ^o,  or  the  Greek  yt-jv^vKot,  are 
dnived  from  the  Bngllsli^  as  that  the  English  word  come 
from  the  Latin.  , 

In  examining  cognate  languages,  and  particularly  that 
class  of  which  we  have  been  speakins,  it  is  necessair  to 
attend  in  the  outset  to  two  points:  first,  care  should  be 
exercised,  in  the  comparison  of  words,  not  to  allow  any 
letter  or  Altars  which  are  no  essential  part  of  the  root  to  be 
adduced  as  proof  of  similarity,  but  in  every  case  to  discard 
these  letters,  whether  they  are  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  the 
root,  before  an^  opinion  is  formed  with  respect  to  the 
identity  or  dissimilarity  of  the  words.  Seconaty,  a  know- 
ledge should  be  acquired  of  the  letters  which,  are  inter- 
cbaageable  in  each  language ;  for,  without  such  a  knowledge, 
the  greater  number  of-  resemblances  would  necessarily 
escape  our  notice.  The  identity  of  many  words  which  seem 
at  first  sight  to  have  but  a  very  slight  resemblance  in  sound 
is  fully  established  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  regular 
transformation  of  letters  that  occurs  between  the  difmrent 
laaguagea. 

£d  the  Banskritt  Greel^  Latm,  and  cogoato  tongues,  the 
different  eases  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  the  different 
tenses  and  persons  of  verbs,  are  formed  by  means  of  affixes : 
thus  the  nominative  singular  of  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns  is  usually  formed  by  adding  and  the  accusative  by 
adding  tr,  with  or  without  a  short  vowel  prefixed.  Thus  in 
the  XAtin  nominatives  cams,  lupu-t,  legatu-s,  equu-s,  and 
in  the  accusatives  cont-m,  htpu-m,  legaiu-m,  equu-m,  the  s 
and  the  m  are  no  essential  parts  of  the  words,  but  are  only 
added  to  mark  tiie  cases.  It  would  therefore  be  necessaiy, 
if  we  wished  to  compare  these  words  with  any  other  words 
in  one  or  more  of  the  cognate  languages,  to  look  at  the 
fana  of  the  word  unaffected  by  case-endings,  namely,  cam, 
bfpu,  lagatu,  or  «9uti,  or  mwe  properly  Iwpo,  legato, 
since  tnie  nominatiTC  and  accusative  singular  of  I^tin 
nouDi  of  the  second  declension  originally  ended  in  &nd  o^m. 
If  we  locA  at  the  verb,  we  see  that  the  past  imperfect  uf  an 
active  verb  always  ends  in  the  first  person  in  sAa-in  orba-m, 
the  m  being  the  sign  of  the  person  or  pronoun  *I,'  and  the 
^ba  or  ba  marking  the  tense.  Thus  rtg-eba-m,  atna-ba-m, 
mone-bcHTi,  mdi-eba-tn,  would  become  reg,  ama,  mone,  and 
sndt,  after  the  sign  of  the  person  and  tense  had  been 
removed ;  and  if  the  characteristic  of  each  tense  be  removed, 
the  eewntial  part  of  the  verb  will  always  remain  the  same. 
This  essential  part  of  the  verb  and  noun  separated  from  the 
characteristic  letters  which  mark  the  cases,  numbers, 
tenses,  and  persons,  has  been  sometimes  called.  Ibr  want  of 
a  better  nam^  the  crude  form  of  a  noun  or  verb ;  and  every 
word  «binikt  alwaya  be  reduced  to  this  state  befiue  it  u 
eoasMund  with  anMher  word  in  one  of  the  cognate  tongues 
for  ow  purpose  of  proring  the  identity  or  dissimilarity  of 
the  two.  But  after  we  have  reduced  the  word  to  iu  OTude 
torn,  we  must  fhxjuently  fvoceed  a  step  further  before  we 
ventim  to  compare  it  with  another  word  in  a  different 
language.  The  majority  of  words  in  the  Latin  and  cognate 
langmges  an  dwrived  fnm  nonoeyllabio  roots  by  affixing 


various  terminations  to  qualify-  the  meanings  of  the  toots  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  to  fit  them  for  a  new  a;i^ 
different  use.  [Apfix.I  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dis 
cover  what  is  the  root  of  a  word,  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  a  corresponding  root  in  a  different  language ;  sinoe  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  two  languages  which  have  the 
same  root  in  common  always  make  use  of  it  with  lUfl^ut 
affixes  to  mark  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  &a;  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  compare  the  two  roots  befbre  the 
terminations  are  removed.  Several  words,  especially  verbs 
which  express  the  most  simple  notions,  frequently  contain 
the  root  without  any  termination  affixed,  except  the  letters 
to  mark  inflection,  as  ut-i,  fer-re,  ed-ere,  bib-ere,  cad-cre, 
&c. ;  aild  even  when  terminations  are  added  to  the  root  to 
form  adjectives,  verbs,  nouns,  &c.,  there  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  root,  in  consequence  of  the 
regularity  of  structure  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  cognate 
tongues.  Thus,  If  it  were  necessary  to  discover  the  root  of 
uU'ii  s,  it  would  only  be  necessary,  after  separating  the  s  of 
the  nominative  case,  to  compare  it  with  such  words  as 
/ae-iH-a,JitHli'f,  mt^U-»,  sim-iH-t,  ag-iU-s,  doc-ili-t,  &o. ; 
and  it  would  be  evident  ftom  analogy  that  the  root  must  be  ui, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  the  existence  of  wM  and  «*-«-*. 
On  the  same  principles  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  sig  is  the  root  of  sig  mt-m,  by  comparing  it 
with  tig-mt-m,  reg-nu-m,  Ug-nu-m;  that  mad  is  the  root  of 
ffl(frf-/rf«-*,bycomparingitwithMt)  idtt-s,rap-idu-t,tim-i(bi-s, 
tab-idu  s,  &c.;  thut/rqfi-  is  the  root  of  Jrag-men,  by  com- 
paring it  Willi  nur^en,jtu-men,  gra-men,  sta-men,  teg-men, 
etc. ;  that  mar  is  the  root  of  mar^inu-t,  by  comparing  it 
with  vic-inu-f,  iaur-inu-s,  sup-intt^ ;  even  if  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  such  being  the  case.  But  since  the  same 
root  frequently  occurs  in  several  words  in  ^e  same  lan- 
guage, it  is  only  necessary  in  sach  casn  to  compare  these 
words  with  one  another,  in  order  to  see  what  letters  are 
common  to  all  these  woi^  and  to  separate  tlune  which  are 
not  found  in  each  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  root. 
Thus  in  tbe  words  eop-ere,  cop^tus.  cop-tivus,  de-ctp-ere, 
re-ctjp-ere,  oon-<«p-tus,  re-cup -era-re,  tne  letters  cap,' dp, 
cep,  or  cup,  always  occur,  and  may  therefura  be  regarded  as 
the  root. 

It  not  unfVequenlly  happens  that  a  word  is  derived  fVom 
another  word,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from  the  root.  Thus 
the  adverb  audacter  is  derived  from  the  adjective  audac  by 
affixing  ier,ia  tbe  same  manner  as  sapient-er  is  formed  Prom 
aapieni,  while  atid-ac' itself  is  derived  fVom  the  root  aud 
(which  we  have  in  aad-i-re),  as  fer-ac  from  /«r.  Some- 
times a  word  must  be  traced  through  three  or  four  different 
terminations,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  root  Thus  «gwfa/u-« 
comes  from  the  verb  equita-ra  {crude  tacm,  eqtdiay;  egitita 
is  derived  from  eguit  or  equet,  a 'horseman,' and  «gi<t/f^m 
the  root  equ,  which  we  have  in  equo. 

The  meanioir  of  the  root  is  not  only  affected  -  by  the  ter- 
mitiations  which  are  affixed  to  it,  but  also  bywords  prefixed 
to  it.  We  are  familiar  with  this  in  our  own  language,  as 
in  the  words  tm-able,  un-fore-seett,  be-calm,  be-come,  &c. 
So  in  Latin,  in  re-prxm-ere,  prim  is  the  root  with  re  pre- 
fixed ;  in  con-duc-ere,  due  is  the  root  with  con  prefixed. 
The  root  of  the  following  Latin  words  will,  after  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  be  easily  recognised: — inter-n«e-ion-era; 
com-mtn-us ;  vu^tute;  ma^-ni-tudin-ia ;  in-op-ia;  vie- 
tu-s;  trans-fftar-inu-m ;  ne^itus;  pro-MtZ-ere;  Zw-a-to-s; 
con-tig-il ;  yHf(^)-mentu-m ;  con-^pse-tU'S ;  pro-%&-e-at ; 
co-^Ro-ec-o;  oon^/^to;  o(HW^la-v-it ;  con-fm-ent-es;  im- 
p«i-i-mentu-m ;  ex-jwrf-i-to-s ;  leg-ian-nm;  re-A'^-it;  vie- 
ini-tat-ibus. 

The  advantage  of  analyzing  words  in  this  manner  is  not 
confined  to  tbe  comparison  of  1*0018  in  different  languages  ; 
it  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  explaining  the  forms  of  a 
language,  without  reference  to  any  other,  aud  will  prove 
that  the  real  roots  of  a  language  ore  comparatively  few.  It 
will  also  greatly  abridge  tbe  labour  of  learning  a  language  ; 
since,  after  the  original  signification  of  tbe  root  has  been 
acquired,  the  meaning  of  almost  all  the  words  which  con- 
tain the  same  root  can  generally  be  ascertained,  even  though 
the  learner  may  neTOTflave  seen  these  individual  wwds.  A 
fbw  examples  fbom  the  Latin  language  will  show  with  what 
regularity  words  are  formed  tnm.  the  same  root :  thus  ftom 
the  toot  or,  *  plough,'  we  have  ar«  (or-a-o)  or-a-tu-a,  or-a-tio. 

*  Same  of  thew  examplw  and  many  or  the  abore  lanutlii  han  bwD  UkcB 
from  an  anpandix  to  an  Introductory  lecUra  delhvnd  at  Iho  Uotrnnlt;  of 
LaadoB,  ■  Od  tbe  fltady  uf  tlia  LatiD  and  Ortok  IjtByiuww.'  by  PioftHa*  utv. 
la  wUoh  tin  nate  WtQ  flud  inuy  excaUent  otaawvukqu  on  tlM  latnitaMt 
uid*dvaatBB«  oTthb  natbodof  lUdyfaig  lui(iia|a.  (^.^  ^^-i.t  1  ^> 
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or  a-toFt  ar«*tru-in ;  from  the  toot  we  hav«ae-ta-8,a0-tio. 
«0-tor,  i^-nten,  t^Ui-s,  oe-turu-s ;  from  the  not  fiie  we 
baTeyhe-Wk  /ie*tu-s,  /oc-tio,  faoior,  /ac-\\\-%,  /oc-tura-s, 
vdi-,^iii-ni ;  from  oe.  i^ni^ng  a  point,  we  have  oe-u-i, 
oe-ie-s,  a<^-^-o,  ae*ii*ttt-s,  oe-idu-s.  oc'etu-m,  oc-ri-s ;  from 
;?ac  (to  fasteu,  to  arran^,  to  fit)  we  have  poc-s,  pa(ii)^-o, 
fxic-tu-m,  poc-tio,  <KiC'UC-ar,  poc-o.  poc-a-tor,  poc-a-bili-s, 
com-paj'-e-a.  la  the  same  manaer  from  the  root  spec  or 
tpic,  signifying '  to  see,'  we  have  tpeoi-o  (used  by  Varro), 
*pec-i-e-g,  jptfoi-ali-g,  «p«o-i-osu-8,  9pec-\-men,  spee-to,  fpfc- 
ta-tu-4,  *pec- ta-tio,  4p«o-ta-tor,  jpA>ta-tric-8,  ^e-ta-bili-s, 
fpee-ta-calu-m,  «pAr-ta^meii,  Jp«e-tio,  tpec-lra'm,  tpec-aloL, 
Jp«o-ul-or  (fpso-ularor),  ip«-ula-tor,  «pffl^ula-tric-B.  gpec- 
ula-tor>iu-s,  «peo-ula-tiu,  ^we-ula-bili-s,  qwo-ulu-m,  tpee- 
nls^ri-s;  oon-xptc-i-o,  oon-^wc-tu-s;  con-^te-or  (con-^'o 
a-or),  coiMpio-uu-s;  in-^'^i^  in-ipsfl-tor,  in-ipao-tio,  in- 
4peo-t-o  (in-«pM-tft-oX  in-«ptfr*t»'tio ;  re-^pitH-o ;  n-tpec' 
tu-B,  re-JTwr^t^  (re>4^«o>ta-o).  and  many  more. 

In  the  above  examinatioa  we  have  confined  our  attention 
to  one  language ;  but  the  same  remarks  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  formation  of  the  kindred  languages.  It 
could  easily  be  shown  by  numerous  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  that  the  different  tenses  of  verbs  and 
cases  of  nouns  in  these  languages  can  be  stripped  of  their 
luHoction  letters,  and  thus  reduced  to  their  crude  forms; 
and  that  these  crude  fonas,  if  th^  contain  any  terminations, 
ran  easily  be  redoeed  to  their  roots,  as  in  the  Latin  language. 
It  might  also  be  shown  that  vast  majority  of  words  in 
the  cognate  tongues  are  bnilt  up  from  roots  by  means  of 
affixes  or  suffixes,  w&h  the  same  r^ularity  of  -itmoture  as 
we  find  in  the  Latin  langtuffB. 

The  necessity  of  an  acquaintanoB  with  tlw  regular  tmua- 


fbrmations  of  lettva  that  oeenr  between  aoKute  laiweagea 
has  been  already  remarked.  In  ftwt,  it  n  iupoirale  to 

compare  one  language  with  another  without  m  knowledge  of 
the  principal  changes  of  ihe  lettm.  Thna  the  German 
herz  might  be  supposed  to  have  little  in  common  with  the 
I^tin  cor,  cord-it  (crude  form,  curd),  except  the  meaning ;  but 
the  identity  of  the  two  words  is  established  at  once  when  it 
is  known  that  c  in  Latin  is  almost  invar^bly  A  in  the 
Teutonic  tenguages,  as  coU'wn,  hal-t;  cel-a-re,  hehl-en;  cut- 
is, haut;  comru,  horn;  cannabi-a,  hanf  {hemp);  caput, 
haupt  {head),  &c. ;  and  that  the  Latin  d  frequently  corre- 
sponds to  the  Teutonic  z,  as  dm-»  (dent)  zmn ;  due-ert, 
zieh-en ;  dec-em,  zeh-en,  or  zehfit  &o. 

The  Sanskrit  word  tat  *  ten,*  data,  and  the  German 
zeh-en,  or  zeh-n,  have  not  one  letter  in  common ;  hut  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  thmr  identic  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  d  in  Sansluit  constantly  correi^Mnds  to  s 
in  German,  and  that  the  palatal  a  of  the  Sanskrit  corre- 
BDonds  to  the  (Serman  h.  The  following  table,  taken  from 
Pott's  '  Etymologische  Forschungen  *  (pp.  %%  S3),  contains 
a  list  of  the  principal  transformations  of  letters  in  some  of 
the  Indo-Crermanic  languages.  The  reader  who  deures 
further  information  on  this  subject  can  consult  the  articles 
under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  this  work,  in  which  will 
be  found  examples  of  many  of  the  changes  in  the  following 
table,  and  also  a  li^  of  the  transformations  that  occur  be- 
tween tbe  Ei^Iish,  Gwman,  and  other  Indo-G«rmaiuc  lan- 
guages, which  an  not  included  in  the  \\A  below.  Thia 
table  ia  chiefly  formed  tor  the  purpoia  of  comparing  the 
transformation  of  the  Sanskrit  letlera  with  tboae  of  the  cog- 
nate tongues;  the  anangement  fif  tbe  Sanskrit  alphabet 
has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  drawing  up  the  list. 


BanfktiL 


k  . 
(ksh) 


kh  .  .  . 
g    .  .  . 

gh  .  .  . 

n  (guttural) 
ch    .    .  . 


chh 

ih  ■  • 

n  (palatal) 


t 

th 
d 
dh 
n 


p  .  . 

ph 

b  .  . 

bh  .  . 

m  .  . 

y  (palatal) 
r  (lingual) 
1  (dental) 
w,  v,  (labial) 

s  (palatal) 
sh  (lingual) 
s  dental) 
h  (guttural) 


GnA. 


r,  IT  .  •  . 

f ,  <r<r,  cr  c,  4v)  . 

X.  « 

ytfi  .  .  . 
X 

y  (nasal)     .  , 


*X  

rOJ.:?)   ■  .  . 

Different  nasal  let- 
ters    .      .  . 


r,  ff 

T 

S,9 


9,9 


♦  (^)  ... 
/I,  (^  before  liquids) 

t,  t,  Z%  aspirate  . 
P,  X  .  .  .  . 
X  .  .  .  . 
F,  V.  E,  fi,  f,  aspirate 

K,  V,  aspirate  , 

a,  aspirate  ,  , 

9,  aspirate,  p  . 

X.  y. «  •  .  . 


c  (qu)  , 
X  (c-fl).  c,  a 


n  (guttural) 

c  (qu)   .  . 


S  •  •  • 
n  (guttural) 


t.a 
t 

d,l 


f.  d 
n.  1 


p.  c  (qu) 


b 

f,  b 
in 


r.l 
1 


c  (qu^  s 
s,r  .  . 
s.r  .  . 
b,g,c  , 


litkiunlBB. 


k,  Lettie  k  and  z      .  , 
lUs,  k.  SB  (pronounced  sh) 
Leitiex  .... 


Lettie  z 


cs  (pronoun(»d  eh)  k ;  £«(J£: 
chh.i,k    .    .    .  . 


g;  Leltie  ds 


SoOiie, 

hs.\g 


f  . 

sk 
k  . 


n(m) 
P  . 


s,  ss,  sz.  k      .  . 

Ez  (pronounced  sh) 


z  (pronounced  as  French  j), 
sz,  g  


th 

th  (t) 
t(d) 
d  . 


1 1 


1 

V 

fa,s 
s 

S,  Z 


OU  niKhCflnnu. 


eh 


sk 

ch 


d(l) 

z  (pronour.eeJ  s-i) 
t 

n 


P 
ra 

I 

w 

h.s 
a.  r 
8,  r 
k 


That  languages  spoken  by  difierent  nations,  and  at  pre- 
sent mutually  unintelligible  to  the  people  of  each  nation, 
nwy  nevertheless  be  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  their 
gr*mmatical  forms,  and  'n  the  words  used  to  express  the 
most  common  objects,  aciions,  and  relations,  as  to  prove  that 
they  are  kindred  languages,  and  proceed  from  one  common 
origin,  will  smeely  m  ^ied  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
«ome  of  Uie  prineipal  languages  which  belong  either  to  the 


Indo-Glermanic  or  Semitic  branches.  It  ia  proposed  in  the 
following  remarks  to  show  the  affinity  of  languages  by 
examples  drawn  from  Indo-Germanic  tbngues ;  partly  be- 
cause some  of  these  languages  are  familiar  to  most  cMf  ua, 
and  partly  because  they  are  more  in  number  and  have  been 
studied  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  Semitic  tongues. 

The  &mily  of  Indo-Germanic  languages  mapr  be  dividMl 
into  six  Iffanehes,  two  of  which  b^^  to  Asia,  and  Ibur 
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to  Bnnm  ud  thnu^  Bunpetn  eoloniM  to  other  parti  of 

I.  The  Indian  Iwanch,  ocnnprimng  the  Sanskrit  and  its 
donratiTs  dialects. 

i.  The  Hedo-Petsie,  or  Arian  branch ;  at  tbe  liead  of 
vhieh  stands  the  2^nd.  The  other  antient  languages  of 
Ae  eountry,  the  Peblvi  and  tbe  Deri,  and  also  the  modern 
Perrian.  belong  to  this  division. 

3.  Hie  Teutonic  branch,  with  the  Gothic  at  its  head,  and 
comprisine  tbe  different  German  dialects,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Ibe  Icelandic,  the  Swedish,  Danish,  &c 

4.  The  Gnsco-Xjttin  branel^  comprising  the  tvm  antient 
dnsical  languages. 

5.  The  Slavonto  branch  may  be  divided  into  three  divi- 
noas;  the  first  comprises  the  Lithuanian,  vith  the  antient 
Fnirinn  and  lettie;  at  the  head  of  the  second  stands  the 
RoKiaa ;  tin  third  comprehends  the  Polish  and  Bohemian, 
tai  the  languages  of  the  Slowaka  in  Huugary,  and  of  the 
Weods  and  Sort>s  in  Lusatia  and  Saxony. 

6.  The  Celtic  branch  may  be  divided  into  tvo  diviuons : 
tbe  first  comprising  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armorican ; 
tbe  aecond.  the  Inah  or  Erse,  tbe  Gaelic  or  Highland 
Scotch,  and  the  Manks.  The  connection  df  these  languages 
with  tbe  other  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  been  ques- 
Itemed  by  many  etyinolf^ts ;  but  the  erammatical  etnic- 
Inre  of  the  Welsh  and  Srse  resemblas  that  of  the  acknow- 
kdgtd  Indo-Germanic  languages  in  so  many  particulars, 
that  we  may  safely  pronounce  them  to  belong  to  the  same 
pest  Ihmfly. 

It  is  DOW  nnivenall^  admitted  by  those  tVi  have  written 
best  on  the  eomparabra  study  ct  lan^fuages.  that  the  affi- 
nity languages  should  above  all  thii^  be  established  by 
s  coanMriscHi  of  their  mode  of  forming  and  deriving  words, 
wd  the  system  of  their  inflections.  *  Comparisons  of  de- 
Ucbed  wmds.*  remarks  Ifr.  Pott.  '  frequently  yield  but  a 
lingle  point  of  coincidence,  which  is  always  liable  to  the 
Hupidon  of  having  been  transferred  from  ono  language 
into  the  other ;  while  the  actual  coincidences  in  the  exjves- 
sien  of  some  grammatical  relation,  which  is  not  so  easily 
tnuuplanted,  and  in  the  roots  as  found  by  careful  gramma- 
ocal  analysis,  often  present  a  hundred  or  thousand  points  of 
sppoKimation.   Even  languages  of  the  same  &miiy  some- 


tunes  diverae  widely,  owing  to  the  divers*^  of  pronuneiatioA 
which  gra&ally  estrangM  them  as  dialects  no  longer  intel« 
ligible  to  each  other.  But  this  diversity  of  pronuneiation, 
althoi^h  from  a  hiriier  point  of  view  it  must  be  eonstdeced 
as  aociaentsL  stancu  under  the  oontrol  of  certain  natural 
laws,  especially  that  of  tbe  physiological  affini^  of  sounds ; 
and  thede  laws  we  ought  to  aiscover  and  estaolish.  A'in- 
dred  Languaset  are  those  whioh,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  internal  deve1o|Hnent  and  the  geogra^iail  wreading 
of  a  lan^age,  or  tbe  effect  of  external  inltuenoeB,  have  lost 
their  orif^oal  identity,  and  have  become  varied  and  mam- 
fold;  while  languages  not  akin  are  those  which  from  the 
outset  have  wiginated  under  principles  of  formation  alto- 
gether different,  and  have  grown  up  conformably  to  those 
principles.  If  languages  not  akin  occur  in  any  parti- 
culars, such  occurrences  must  be  acoonnted  for  either 
through  the  intercourse  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  belong 
(even  if  that  interoourse  cannot  be  traced  in  history'),  or 
by  the  general  sameness  of  the  humaft  mind  and  senses,  or 
of  tbe  object  designated ;  or  finally,  by  assuming  an  acci- 
dental coincidence,  which  is  not  altogether  to  be  excluded. 
No  small  Moportion  of  the  words  collected  by  Klaproth,  in 
his  "  Asia  Polyglotta,"  in  support  of  his  theory  of  an  ante- 
diluvian conformity  of  llan^uages.  show  an  extwnal  simi- 
larity of  sound ;  but  this  Bimiutrity  vanishes,  as  soon  as  we 
come  critically  to  investigate  these  words,  and  to  disse<^t 
them  into  their  oomponent  elements,  conform  ably  to  the 
rules  of  their  respective  languages.* 

In  conformity  with  these  remarks,  it  it  proposed  first  tu 
establish  the  affinity  of  the  Indo-Gwmanie  Jangaages  by  a 
comparison  of  their  numerals  and  grammatical  forms,  and 
afterwards  by  a  copious  list  of  woros  common  to  all  or  niost 
of  these  languages. 

Tbe  following  examples  have  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Bopp's  '  Vergleichende  Orammatik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend. 
Griechischeo,  Lateinischen,  Litthauischen.  Altslawischen, 
Gothischen,  and  Deutschen ;'  Pott's  '  Btymologische  For- 
schuDgen  auf  dem  Gebiete  dwr  Indo-Qeimanisehen  Spracb- 
en ;'  Prichard's  '  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations, 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  dialects  with  tbe  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  liitin,  and  Teutonio  languages  ;*  and  from  Grimm's 
great  work  on  Ttatonie  Chunmar. 


Numerals. 


Suukrit 

Zend. 

Pmian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

LtUiuiuilan. 

Kiufiian. 

Gothic 

Old  High 
Oermati. 

Uodarn 
Oaimu. 

EngUah. 

EiaB. 

WeUh. 

1 

T»k  . 

tv 

oiDO.  \ 

ttltO  > 
ttao  ) 

*ena  .  . 

odin 

am 

ein  .  . 

eifl  .  . 

one  \ 

:  ! 

aen 

im 

1 

dwt 

dn  . 

du  . 

lie  . 

duo  .  . 

du  .    .  , 

dVB  1 

Ma  ' 

twa    .  . 

tu* 

iwai  , 

two 

■ 

dol.  . 

doll  \ 

dw;  / 

3 

tri  . 

Uiri  . 

Mk  . 

rpi  , 

Iri   .  . 

tri.    .  . 

tri  . 

tbri    .  . 

thri  . 

dral 

thn*  . 

Iri  .  . 

"  } 

talr.  ' 

4 

cfaBtar 

ehatvar 

ehahaar 

rirr«p 

qiiattnor 

koltri  . 

citrtyra 

Sdirot  . 

S«Mr  . 

vtoT 

a«T  . 

krathalr 

peilw  .J  . 
pfcliir  ' 

piiiup 

5 

poAchau 

panchan 

s. 

rieaofi 

iriavp 
viavp 
irivTt 

quadra  . 

[>elik) 

pyiit  . 

flmf    .  . 

flub  . 

rsnr  . 

Sn  ,  . 

kvir  . 

C 

riftwt 
H 

MK  .  , 

■hprt 

Mlha  .  . 

aaeha  . 

rix  .  . 

■•    .  . 

7 

np'oa 

liaptan 

batl  . 

orpk-m  "i 

■cm  . 

Klbun  .  . 

•loban 

M«M 

•aeht  . 

*aUh 

s 

AthUa 

Mtan 

knht 

UCtO  I 

astuDi 

Mm  ^ 
Tuiem  ' 

nlifcir. 

»1ita  . 

ucht  ■ 

•tffhl  . 

ooUt  . 

W)tll 

Bavsn 

noh  . 

ivvi  Fa 

nnvem  . 

ilfTvni  1 

iloryat 

niun   •  • 

uiguul 

uaun 

b1C4  . 

n«l 

nnv 

ilaian 

dah  . 

SUa 

dtTCi-m  . 

dL'aiiui 

taft^iiD 

tehao  , 

xolwD  1 
frill)  ) 

tMI 

d«fcil>  . 

d*s 

«tultt 

hW  . 

It  CO  Ml 

Titan 

1 

i-ilfiiiii  , 

•IwiilmlDititl 

dvatiat 

Iwalmii'iiiim 

lui^nUg 

■waux^ 

t«PDtj 

lekU  . 

aiiaiii 

IrinKkt 

iLri^ 

■1.  . 

is&rwra 

trigiuta  ] 

tritut 

tlvlnsilgum 

thritllu 

drelttig 

ihlrtr  . 

drieb  art 
Bchid  i 

•iSf  ar 

•aton 

wd  . 

oenlam 

x'imta 

its 

him  la  . 

htmt  . 

hundart 

hiiudrod 

keU'  . 

eant 

.,  .  1^  .U-  1-^  »■     11  U^g^^^.^^.^^^Q^^lg" 
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Dtdetmom  qf  iMe  Demonstraiive  Pronoun. 


,  fNom. 


M. 

sas 

torn 
tasya  ^ 

a 


p. 

a 

tim 

tuyai 
tis 
Us 


H. 

tat 
tat 
tasya 
tasmai 

ttni.  t& 


ilAcc 

J  I  Gen.  Itdsbani  tfabSm  tSsham 
^  (,Dat.  tibhyas  tAbhyas  tSbhyas 


H. 

bd 

tem 

UM 

itabmai 

tg 

tan 


P. 

tanm 
tanfaia 

tfio 


taisbamn  tAonhanm 
taftibyd  tdbyd 


N. 

tat 

tat 

tah8 

tabaul 

U 

ti 

ta^banm 
taSibyd. 


M. 

raid 
TV 

TO  if 
tAv 

roim 


P. 

^4 

rd*,  rifv 
rfic,  rqj; 

ml,  lA 

Tit 


lii-c 
hnn-e 
'ol0  hinus 
"  hni-o 
hi 
bos 
borum 
his 


P. 

hn-e 

ban-e 

bt^^us 

bui-c 

hn 

his 

hSrum 

bis 


N. 
bo-o 
ho-c 
fatyua 
hui-« 

hsB-c 

bv-e 

boram 

b& 


Ootblc 

Lttboanian. 

Old  SLinonlc. 

ddUifbOttau. 

M. 

p.  H. 

M. 

p. 

H. 

H. 

F. 

N. 

M.        p.  N. 

Norn. 

sa 

so  tbata 

tas 

ta 

tai 

f 

ta 

to 

der    diu  dax 

Aoc. 

tbaaa 

tho  tbata 

tan 

tan 

tai 

I' 

ta 

to 

den    dia  daz 

ii 

this 

tbizds  this 

to 

tAs 

to 

logo 

toja 

togo 

des    dera  des 

Dat. 

tbanuna 

thisai  tbamma 

tarn 

tai 

tam 

tomd 

toi 

tomd 

demu  deru  demu 

Nom. 

thai 

dioa  tho 

tie 

tea 

ti 

ty 

ta 

did    dio  diu 

Ac«. 

tlMHU 

thoa  tho 

tu« 

tas 

ty 

ta 

diS     dio  diu 

II 

Qen. 

thisft  thii8 

tft 

tQ 

tfl 

tjech 

iieofa  tjeeh 

dero  dero  doro 

,  DaL 

thaim 

thaim  tfaalm 

tiec4(u)s  toiii(a)t  tieiii(u}s 

^em 

dttn   dem  d6m 

Dedenrimt  qf  the  Pint  Personal  Pronoun. 


I 


Noin. 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Nom. 

Aoo. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


Soiuluik 


aham  .  . 
mfim,  mi 

mama,  mS 

mabyam, 

Vayam 
asmS  .  , 
asmin 
nod  . 
asmfikam 
nas    .  . 
asmalibyam 
nas    .  . 


Zand. 


inannit  > 

m*na  . 

mS,  m&i 
m6,  mdi 

va6m  . 

tt6  .  ! 

abm^kSin 
no  .  . 
n3  .  . 


Ontk. 


iyA 

VI"*' 


hMtin, 

Ootso. 

LWuwuteii. 

OUHiuli 
Oman. 

RunUn. 

egomat 

ik  . 

y» 

ego  . 

mja  k 

me,  met 

mik  . 

manen  . 

raih. 

menya 

mai.  mis 

meina 

matiexia 

mene  4 

mtn 

menya 

mibi . 

mis  . 

man 

mnje,  mi 

mir .  . 

mne 

nos  . 

veis  . 

me* 

my  .  . 

wir  .  . 

mi 

nos  . 

unsis 

mua 

iiy  .  . 

unsih  . 

nas 

nostri 

unsara 

mna^  . 

nos .  . 

unsar  . 

nas 

nostrum 

nobis 

unsis 

mumus 

nam 

una ,  . 

nam 

Declension  qf  the  Second  Pergonal  Pronoun. 


Norn. 
Acc. 


Gen. 

Dat. 

Nom. 

Acow 

•Qen. 


twam    .  . 

twtm,twA  . 

tara,      .  . 

tvt,  t8  '.  . 
tubhyam, 

thwS,  t6  .  . 

yilyam,  .  . 
yushmS  . 

yushm&n,  ■ 

Tas  .  .  . 
yusliihftkara 

vai  .  .  . 
yuahmabhyam 

Taa  .    .  • 


Zand. 


tflm  .  .  • 
tbwanm  . 

thwd 

tava    .  . 

'.hw3i,  te,  Idi 
thwdi,  li, 
t6i 

yOshem,  . 
yfls  .  . 
v6      .  . 

yflsmdkSm 

yflimafiibya 


Tovv,  wi 
Tk  . 

ilv  . 

ntv,  rol 

v/tae 


Lctiu.     1  Oitliic. 
1 

OldBtevoDia. 

Old  High 
OenDui. 

tu  . 

te  . 

tbu  . 
thuk 

tu  . 
tawen 

W    .  . 
tja  .  . 

da  .  . 

dih  .  . 

ti'i 

tebya 

tui,  tis 

theina 

tawens 

tebc 

dttk 

febya 

tibi  . 

thus  . 

taw  . 

tebje,  ti 

dir.  . 

tebe 

TOS  . 

yus  . 

jds  . 

vy  .  . 

Ii-   .  . 

vu 

roa  . 

izvis  . 

jus  . 

Ty  .  . 

iwib 

Tna 

veath 

vestrum 

Tobis 

izvara 
isvis  . 

jusd  . 
jumus 

vas  .  . 
nm  . 

iwar 
in  .  . 

TU 

na 
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Nominaiive  Singuhr  qf  Nouns. 


1 

Saiukrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

TitlmMTijaii 

J   *^  \  ft 

vetarko  .  • 

9 

lupu-e 

*    •  • 

wilka^   .  . 

(wdO 

(woU) 

Pi 

• 

■ 

iSft-*  •    *  ■ 

dono-iD 

•    •  • 

gin  •    •    •  ■ 

™iS!'\  .  . 

di^ 

f 

JlllTt^  JIUTA     .*  ■ 

« 

f  -j^  X 

(giran) 

• 

•  ■  • 

• 

terra  • 

•    •  * 

(door) 
gilw 

(tongue) 

[tangOB) 

hOBti-6 

(band) 

(ffift) 

Bi 

(plHJptU-i  .     .  . 

pati^ .  .,    .  , 

gB>t*-e 

(mwMcr) 

(iBMter) 

a^-a.    .    ,  , 

(gamy 

f. 

(pr.tij  pTitl-fl     ,  a 

* 

«nti-8  •  • 

■ 

• 

•ni4  « 

•    •  • 

■natf-a 

(lore) 

^Ueutog) 

(■liMp)      .  . 

(meiey) 

IL 

{vin)  Tui    .    ■  • 

* 

* 

.   .  . 

• 

man  • 

•  • 

(water) 

(water) 

in. 

(iftno)  Bflna-4     .  . 
(Km) 

• 

(beaat) 

■ 

*  .J--  . 

'K'^f'    •  ■ 

■ 

portu-i 

•  • 

HinA-n     .    .  . 

ounu-f 
(■on) 

L 

1  taoa)  tuitt  K    >  ■ 

■ 

tUlQ-S     •  t 

■ 

wi^t^  •  t  1 

■ 

locni-v 

*    •  • 

•    ■  * 

handiM 

(body) 

(body) 

fUWW      •        *  « 

fband) 
iaihu 

D. 

(madhu)  m^dliii.  . 

■ 

pecu  « 

dark*.    .    .  . 

(wine) 

(wioe) 

kH  _ 

(ugly) 

(bMM) 

m.f. 

(gS)  g»«-«   •    ■  • 

(cow,  ox) 

• 

(oow,  ozj 

• 

t    ■  • 

f. 

(lUn)  BUM  ■     .  . 

■ 

*     *  * 

• 

'    *  • 

(Bhip) 

f. 

(vtcb^  tek  •    ■  • 

• 

• 

• 

»    •  • 

['■FiBirli^ 

fnnnrrli^ 

^npeecD  j 

r 

a. 

(Mmtj  ubantn . 

barait-8  •  • 

fi(m, ,  , 

Bukan-s  .     .  . 

fijand-i 

(bearing) 

(bearing) 

(turning) 
akmu*     .    .  . 

(enemy) 

m. 

(Itmin)  ktmk'   .  . 

sana 

■enao* 

ahma 

(lOul) 

(i^ni)  nilma'  .  . 
(name) 

(heaven) 

(atoiui) 

(wml) 

D. 

nlina'    .    .  . 

(name) 

«£x«>.  . 

nomen 

■    .  ■ 

txajab 
(nuoe) 

m. 

(bhrttrlO  bhrAtft'  . 

brita-    .  . 

frater . 

.    •  * 

brflthar 

(brother) 
(daUtiY)  dahitfc'  . 

(brother) 

(brother) 

r. 

dnghdha  . 

mater. 

daubtar 

(daughter) 

(daughter) 

(da>^Mr) 

(danghtar) 

n. 

(dfttff )  dfttft'      .  . 

d&ta-     .  . 

.  . 

dator . 

(RiTer) 

^sri . 

n. 

(faebu)  TwdiM  ,  , 

Cworf) 

* 

opaa  . 

m 

B. 
t. 
■U 

C 

B. 
H. 
f. 
B. 

IB.f. 
f. 

r. 

■a. 
n. 
ai. 

r. 


I  TTlka-m  . 
dinft-m  ■ 
jihri-ni  . 
pati-n  . 
priti-m  ■ 
Tin  .  . 
■loD-m  . 
tana^i  ■ 
madhu  . 
gA^  .  * 
nkvHUB  . 
Tlcb-am  . 
hharant-am 
ftun&n-Ma 
n&ma.' 
bbrltaMm 
dnhitar^am 
ditlMm. 
Ttehaa 


d&te-m  . 
faisr»-nm 

faitt>m  . 
Tritium  • 
niri. 
padk-m  . 
tan&-m  . 
madhu  . 
gs  om  . 

*  ■ 
T&eh-em 
barKnt-em 
aaman-em 
lUuaaa' 
brfttar-fan 
dugfadhat^i 
d&tkr^ 


trim  ■ 

ft.  . 

- 

irin>-f  , 


rf «*«  ■ 


vf  m  . 


lupo^i  . 
donu«m 

terta-m  . 

hoati-m  . 

•iti-oi.  . 

mare  .  . 

porta>m  . 

BOCni-4D  . 

pwu  .  . 
boT-em  . 
nav-em  . 
Toc-«m  . 
ferent-em 
sermon-em 
Doaien  . 
fratr-«m  . 
natr^^m  . 
dator^m. 
opns  .  ■ 


wilka-Q 
g»ra  . 
lanka-a 
piti4i 

&WM1  . 
BOmi-XL 

darU. 


*  * 

■  « 

IL 

dknft-ii4  . 

dit«'  ■ 

r. 

jihT&-t  . 

•  * 

hicvt-o  .  . 

n. 

pauy-aa  . 

■  ■ 

*  * 

pa1ty-a  .  . 

f. 

tfrity-« .  . 

n. 

v&ri-n-i  . 

Tar"-*   .  . 

«. 

pa«r-A  .  . 

f. 

tanv-A  . 

B. 

madhA-41-i 

nadhr-a 

ai.f. 

giT-aa  . 

gBo-a  . 

f. 

n&v-aa  . 

I 

Tftdi^  , 

m. 

bharant-aa 

barttitA. 

K. 

a. 

nkman-a 

k. 

Uir4t«r-aa 

* 

brfttar-/t. 

dohitMHH 

■  * 

dughdhar-6. 

dktir4  .  . 

iMhB(fi)a4 

■  ■ 

ttfkwfT'-f  • 

Nondnative  Plural  qf  Nauru, 


•  neayoalnpkalBdiBiaHCaataiNHrhaBbenidnvpBd. 


hip^  .... 

wlUnt    .    .  . 

* 

dona  .... 

•   *  • 

terrae.    .    •  . 

nolXM   .    .  . 

host*-es  .    .  . 

*    .  • 

meSB'-e>  .    .  • 

iwyHi.     ■    •  a 

mari-a     .    .  . 

pmS4   .    .  ■ 

iftiin-B    .   •  . 

aocruH    .    ,  . 

■   •  « 

pecu^    .    .  . 
boT-es     •    .  . 

nar'-eB    .  . 

TOO^B  ... 

ferent^  ... 

*      ■  a 

aermoo^    .  • 

•      •  • 

nomiiM  .    .  . 

•      •  • 

fniti^   .    .  . 

matr.4>  . 

di^ter^a   .  . 

datt^a  .    .  . 

<!par-a    •   ■  ■ 
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nir 

daur* 
giba 
gaal' 
aaat' 

Bunu 
handu 

faihu 


I  fijaad 
^man 
nanft' 
biMiar 
daubtar 


▼nlf&4 
danra 

giba« 

gastel4 

aiutaI-4 

bodJm 
haadjM 


Uand^ 

II  ""HI  I 

namlB-a 
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n. 

n. 

t. 
m. 

r. 

n. 
m. 
f. 

Br 

m.  f. 

t. 

1. 

m. 

m. 

Ji. 

n. 

f. 

m, 

D. 


BaMkrib 


UaM  .  . 

jifaH4    .  . 

patl-n     .  . 

pritt-B     .  . 

vfcri.n.i    .  . 

iftnft-n    .  . 

Maft^.    .  . 

madU-n-l  , 

g*^  .    .  . 

ntv-«a    ■  . 

Tichis  . 

bh«rat-u .  . 

nknln-f  .  • 

bbr&nrt-n.  . 

duhitrf<« .  . 

AkvA-n    .  . 

▼«dift(4>i  . 


-I- 


Zepd. 


friit-s  «  . 
▼ar'-a  ■ 

pa>T<A   •  . 

canft-i  .  . 

madhv^  .  . 

gAa-i     .  . 

Ttch^  '. 
b«t<nt-d.  , 
•man-A.  • 
dIiihhi**  • 
brithr«iu? 
diighdh2r«Qs  ? 
dithr-etu?  . 
nduuih>a  * 


■  •  . 

jcfe*-f  '  - 

win-mt 

*ifri-i  •  > 

71fi-«  .  .  . 

ftUw»*  •  ■ 

^r^^  ■  . 

wJUW'  ■  •  • 


dooa  .  . 
terim-c  , 
bosti-f 
moni-a  , 
mari-a 


nav^ 

•emoB-Cs 

matr-te  . 
datOMi  . 


nnUpi  ■ 


OolMa. 


vmlCuM 
danra 

gaiti-iu 
aiiitl4u 

MUIVM 

lunda-na 


ahnia-ni 


Zn4. 

OfMk. 

UJia. 

Old  High  OMMaa. 

1  Itfciaha 

01d81>««ofe. 

lii-»tft>iiu .    .  , 

l7-nw^  . 

■i-«t-o .  .  . 

sU-m  .    .  . 

« low- mi  ,    .  , 

■to-j& 

&■ 

ti-atha-d  • 

lii-ita-hi  .    »  . 

)J-«*^.  . 

•i-(t-ii  .    .  . 

■tl-a    .    .  . 

stoir-i     .    .  . 

at«>iM 

s 

It-rrn-t  • 

ti-«tha-ti. 

• 

hiita-ti  .    .  . 

(T-rri-T*  . 

li-st-it  .    .  . 

stk-t    .    .  . 

•Unr  .... 

ato-i'tj 

ti-ttht-raf 

■tow-iw4  >    ■  . 

BtO*t¥a 

1\ 

ti'itha-tbas 

bi-iU-tb&?  .  . 

*        •  * 

•tuw-iu  ... 

ati>*iU 

(i-stha-tat 

bi-su-tA  .    .  . 

•    •  • 

*        ■  ■ 

(Saina  aa  Siag.) 

tto-Vta 

ti-tthk-Bnaa 

■ 

bi-sti-tnabi  . 

■Uit-tmuB  *  . 

bU<4iiCi     .  . 

■tow-ine .    ■  . 

ato-im 

II 

\1  rrm-f*tt 

tUtlUk-tiM 

bi-iM-tha     .  . 

li-it'-itii    .  . 

«U-t    .    .  . 

^tha-nU 

hl-Btj!-iici .    .  . 

irr«-m  « 

si-st-unt    .  . 

«tA-nt  .    .  . 

(Sam*  aa  Sing.) 

ato-jatj 

Pretent  Tense  qfthe  Verb  '  To  Cbudi  Font.  Dtu 


aaoaknt. 


da^A-mi 

da-dft-w. 

da-d-vaa. 
da-t-Uiaa 
da-t-taa . 


•jj  t  da-d-maa 
5  {  da-t-tha. 
S  I  da-d»«i. 


Zend. 


da-dhA-mi 

da-dhl-hi 

da-dhki-ti 


da-i-td? . 
da-s-t»?. 


da-dcmahi 

da-a>uP. 

da<djHiU 


GiMfc. 


H-it-fLtf 


da-o,  do 
(la-a  . 
da-i  . 


da-tia . 
da-nt  . 


UthaaafaB. 


dii-(d)-ini  . 
du-d*i  .  . 
du-i-ti  . 

dtK<))-wa  . 
dn^ta  • 
(Sum  aa  Sing. 

du-(d)'me  . 

dUHkM  .  . 

(Same  aa  Sing, 


OW  faani-jfr. 


da-(d)-nij 

da-(d>«i 

da-a^ 

da^<en 

dtHMa 

da-a-to 

d»-t^d)-iay 

da-»4e 

da-d-jatj 


Present  Tente  nf  the  Verb  *  Tn         Crude  Forh,  Aeor£e. 


SuduU. 


Ml  .  . 
dS  I  aa'tl  •  . 

li 


R-tbai 
»*laa. 


B*niaa 
a^ha 
i-anti 


OnA. 


8-um  .  . 


flS<t 


a^mos  • 
s-unt  .  ■ 


Uthnanian. 

OUMaToata. 

GoHiic 

es-mi  .... 

jfli-iig  .... 

t-m 

ea-^ 

et'ti ..... 

je-«  •    •    •    •  . 
jaMj  .... 

M 
ia>t 

ea-wa  .... 

(Same  as  Sing.) 

jea*va  .... 
Jea-ta  .... 

•l-jru 

ea^ne  .... 
(Sams  at  Sing.) 

:  :  :  : 

ai-yum 
■i-Tutb 
i-iad 

HemarUe  on  the  preceding  Tablet. 
Numerate. — ^Tlie  uumwali  which  are  subject  to  inflec- 
tion are  (pven  in  thnr  crude  forms ;  and  in  the  Lacin  and 
Greek  lists  several  antient  forms  are  inserted,  which  show 
mure  clearly  the  connexion  of  the  numerals  of  these  Ian- 
giwgea  with  thow  of  the  cognate  tongues.  The  only  nume- 


ral which  appears  to  have  more  than  one  root  to  express  the 
same  number  is  *'  one.'*  All  the  laD^uagas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Persian,  express  tba 
notion  of  unity  by  the  same  word,  en,  tm,  otn,  em.  Sec.  with 
a  to  sound  before  it  in  some  of  the  languafies.  as  the  latfau- 
aiii»Q  and  IbliiUab.  and  prDbtUvidsom  the  Latin;  in  tlie 
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Gfwk  this  toiuid  uwMn  undtt  the  tonn  of  an  aipinte. 
The  Suukxit  Jfto,  which  is  probably  Uie  same  as  the  Peraiait 
mA,  ia  also  found  in  the  oo^ate  langnages ;  as  in  the  Greek 
ia^rtfH  and  Um-fTH,  and  m  the  Sngtii^  akA.  Bopp  has 
sQggeMad  that  thisurregularity  has  arisen  firom  the  numeral 
*  <me  *  being  derived  from  the  different  pronouns  of  the  third 
person.  The  form  of  en,  tin,  &c.,  he  connects  with  the 
Saaskiit  pronoun  Aio,  and  the  Zend  oAw  witii  the  Sanskrit 
pfonomtnal-adverb  tea  and  igam. 

AwnoHw.— The  cases  in  the  aiugolar  aamher  of  the 
fast  personal  pronoan  amiear  in  all  thase  laa^nagea  to  have 
two  roots ;  one  from  wnwh  the  nominatiTe  u  formed,  and 
the  other  ftom  which  the  oblique  cases  are  derived.  The 
Sanskrit  nominsiiVe  oA-om  cousists  of  two  parts ;  namely* 
ok  and  aoii  <rf  which  am  is  merelv  a  termination,  occurring 
in  the  Zmd  oc-jhn,  and  the  Greek  ty-w*-  The  root  ah  ap- 
pears in  lr«*)  ^-Ot  ik,  ieh.  ih,  &c.  The  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  a  root  m,  followed  by  a  voweL  All  the  cases 
of  the  plural  are  formed  from  a  root  r,  followed  by  a  long 
vowel.  In  the  nominative  plural  of  Uie  Sansknt  vay-am 
the  same  termination  is  addeid  as  oomirs  in  the  singular. 

In  the  second  personal  fffonoun,  the  cases  of  the  singular 
oamber  are  formed  {taaa  the  root  tu.  In  the  nominative 
singiQar  <tf  the  Sanskrit.  Zmd,  and  Greek  the  bum  termi- 
nslion  is  added  as  in  tiw  nomiiiative  singular  of  the  first 
penonal  pronoun.  The  vowel  of  is  ohanged  in  the 
ibcmation  of  the  oblique  cases  into  the  semi-vowel  varw. 
The  phaal  cases  are  formed  from  yu  and  fxu. 

The  two  first  pemonid  pronouns  are  the  same  in  the  Celtic 
dialects  as  in  the  other  Indo-Germanie  languages ;  hut  tlwy 
■re  not  given  in  the  preceding  list,  beoMise  they  are  not 
nilgect  to  inflection. 

FxRvr  PaaaoNAL  PaoicoDH. 


Sugular.  ne 

PlnmL  wm^iDn 


nil  Bedaplieatad  fatm,  wij<ol 
u\f  Bsdoplieated  font* 


Saooim  Pauoiui.  Pbomddx. 


Sngolar,  tti,ttui 
HinaL    nbh,  ibh 


ti,  RedapUeatedfonBj^-di 

BadupUeatad  fonn^chwy-ctu 


The  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  pnson,  answering  to 
the  Greek  1  and  the  Latin  ««,  is  not  found  in  the  Sanskrit ; 
but  it  exbts  in  many  of  the  eoffoXo  languages,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  show: — 


Zend. 


Ace.   

Gen.  hifhSi 
Dat.U,bai 


^.1 


Latin. 
W 

aibi 


Gut  hie. 


■ik 

•eina 

■is 


Llth. 


•aweii 
■aweni 


O.SUT. 


wbe 


The  demonstrative  pronoun,  one  deelension  of  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  tables,  appears  to  have  been  on^- 
nally  a  personal  pronoun.  The  termination  of  the  third 
peraoa  of  the  verb  was  probably  borrowed  from  this  pronoun, 
of  which  the  root  is  la  or  «a.  The  demonstrative  pronoun, 
the  relative,  and  the  article,  as  it  is  called,  have  all  one 
origin.  The  English  he,  she,  it,  and  the,  this,  than,  &c., 
eoatain  the  same  root  /a,  or  to.  In  the  Greek,  the  aspirate 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  <■  or  ^  tn  the  nominative  singular ; 
btt  the  words  fi/u^,  or  rnfu^  *  this  day/  and  »im#,  ■  this 
year.*  point  to  a  primitiTe  rit,  ^r),  as  in  Sanskrit  and 
Gothic  The  Latin  iate  probably  contains  the  same  root 
tamm. 

In  the  Celtio  languages  this  pronoun  oooun  under  the 
fcBewing  forms; —   


Ene. 


M.  F. 
ttagnlar.   se,  be,  e.        ai,  she,  i 

PlanL  riadfiad 


Wabb. 


fagnlar.  evj  evo^  ar^  ve,  vo,e,  o 

PimL 


F. 

hi;  radnplieatad  hiM 


bwy,  hwynt;  ledupUcated  hwyothwy 


P.  C.  No.  827 


^6  original  fbrm  of  the  pnmoun  is  preserred  In  the  Srse 
«e.  Dr.  nichard  supposes  that  the  Welsh  bod  originally 
the  same  form,  and  Uiat  the  initial «  was  strftened  mto  n, 
and  at  length  dropped  Mitirely,  giving  us  the  words  «  and  o. 
Eve  and  evo  he  regards  as  reduplicated  forms  d  «  and  o. 

The  preceding  examples  are  suffloient  to  prove  the  afilnitf 
of  the  pronouns  in  the  dUbtmt  branebasof  the  Indo-Ger- 
manie languages ;  and,  if  oar  limits  permitted,  many  more 
examples  might  be  adduced.  The  interrogative  pnmoan  is 
the  same  in  all  tiiese  languages;  in  the  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
and  Lithuanian  its  crude  form  is  Ao,  whidi  in  Latih  be- 
comes qtd  or  quo,  and  in  Gothic  Amo.  Tlie  wwds  «Wt,  wfn. 
uStt  rii  i  Miriff,  «wng** ;  minif  in  Chnok,  point  to  a 

primitiva  wi.  The  same  root  occurs  in  the  old  Hirii 

German  and  Slavonic  languagea,  in  the  English  toAo,  MiAtdb, 
what,  and  in  the  modem  German  wer  and  wa». 

The  pronominal  adverbs  of  the  Indo-Oermanio  languages 
present  many  striking  points  of  affinity.  The  termination 
d&,  for  instance,  in  Sanuuit.  indicating  time,  occurs  also  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  and  (dd  SlaTonio  tongnei^— 


Sankrit. 

OiMk. 

Latin. 

Lithnulu. 

OldgUvMdii. 

ka-d& 
ya-da 

qaB-(o)do 

ka-di 

ko<g)Hla 

iVoun*.— The  examples  are  classed  according  to  the  final 
letter  of  the  Sanskrit  crude  forma,  which  are  prefixed  to 
^e  Sanskrit  column.  Our  limits  have  only  permitted  us 
to  select  examples  from  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases; 
but  ^Aaif  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  Uie  inflection  <k 
nonns  u  essentially  the  same  in  all  thaw  langnnges  ftmn 
which  the  examples  are  taken. 

fMf.— The  most  striking  ma^  of  relationsUp  may  be 
tnoed  in  the  mode  of  conjugating  the  verb  in  me  Tanons 
branches  of  the  Indo-Germanie  languages.  The  tctIm, 
given  in  the  preceding  lists,  have  been  selected  fx  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  u»  ^rant  similarity  of  the  personal  ter- 
nunations  of  ue  verbs  m  all  these  languages.  Even  in 
some  instances,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  difforaiee, 
as  in  die  ease  of  the  Latin,  whidi  usually  has  the  termina- 
tion o  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  verb,  it  may  be 
profed  that  there  was  a  more  ancient  form  in  the  same 
language,  which  bore  a  gteatw  resemblance  to  the  usual 
termination  of  the  kindred  languages.  Thus  it  may  be 
shown  from  the  first  person  singuhr  of  the  past-imper* 
feet  (r^sAa^n),  future  (rf;a-4R).  and  past  perfect  tenses 
inxtrorm)  of  the  indicative,  as  well  as  fltom  the  tenses  of 
the  sufajunctive,  and  snch  wtMtda  as  mom  and  utmtam,  that 
m  was  the  usual  sign  of  the  flirt  person  singiilnr  in  the 
Latin  language.  Tue  mnonal  endings  of  the  verba  in  the 
Celtio  languagea,  thoi^  Uwy  dUfer  >n  some  respects  very 
widely  from  ^e  cognate  tongues,  nevertheless  preserve  the 
same  terminations  m  several  caaes.  The  fidlowing  list  con 
tains  the  persMial  endings  of  the  vrabs  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage:— 

lint  farm,  Steoad  teat.  Third  1am. 

— av  .  —  sis  — wn 

— i  — atrt  —It 
root  simply  — odb  — 


II 


— wn  — ODQ  •—em  or  ym 

— weh  —ooh  schirydi 

^«ot  ^mt  — ant  or  yni 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  oonjugatioa  of  many  Latin 
and  Greek  verbs  to  add  certain  letter  or  k^tars  to  the  crude 
fimn  of  the  verb  in  the  presoit  tense,  and  these  -tenses 
formed  immediately  from  the  present.  Thvs  in  Latin,  n 
and  te  are  fkBqnently-added,  as  in  tem-n^Ot  iper^-o.  Sec, 
and  in  (TMe-o^  fio-«e^,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  the  ter- 
minations *tw,mt,w»,  and  many  others,  are  added  to  Greek 

Vwbs  ;  as  in         m,  nft-m,  *iff*  m ;  3u'*-w-^,  X/^iy-tv  fti  t  A«i#> 

At^i  funt-mr-m;  yt-ym-€%-m,  &c.  Frequently, in both  ofthese 
languages,  a  letter  is  inserted,  <x  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
is  reduplicated  with  a  short  vowel  in  the  present  tense ;  as 
in  tain)g-o,  /t(R)^o,  /u(n)d-Ot  tu(n)d-at  cu(m)b-o, 
ru(myp-o,  n-at~a,  gt-gn-o ;  and  in  a«(?>^mi>  /m(*>^>-<^ 
>Mv)x^'-*'>  J*-**-/",  l-^n-tu,  ^-4H-ft4,  yfytA-TM'M. 

Thia  Teutonic  languages  have  lost  these  variations ;  but 
in  the  Sanskrit  and  Slavwiie  verbs  the  present  tense  is  fre- 
quently modUfled  hv  the  additkm  of  the  same  letters  as  in 
Latin  uid  Greek.  In  the  Sanskrit  the  v«lt  is  divided  into 
ten  conjugations,  aocording  ttf^j^^Utterawi 
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Id  4ie  pnMOt  tooM  of  ibe  rerb.  Hw  third  conjugsdon, 
^  WLNQple,  is  obvraoteriMd  bv  tb«  reduplication  of  the 
Brat  Iea«r  tba  v«rb  with  a  Bbort  vowel,  of  which  m  in- 
•t^nce  has  been  given  above  in  the  pnwnt  tente  of  the  verb 
'  to  ^ve.'  The  oharaotariatio  of  the  aioth  conjugation  is 
nd,  or  nf,  inverted  betwaan  the  crude  form  and  tiw  personal 
tenaiDationa  of  the  varfai  Tha  lAtin,  Graek.  and  Slavoiiio 
langua^^  form  tba  prewit  tna«  of  manvTOba  in  a  rimilar 


SmkiH. 


•fr-nt-si 
■UHi6-ti 

str-nt-v^ 

•tr-ni-mu 
■tr-ni-tba 
•tr-nn-ntE 


Utia. 


Msr-B-o 


•ter-D'ijiniU 

iter-n*ifti5 

ater-D-u^t 


UflmulH.  I  OlilSUi. 


g&n-nn 

gfai-na'- 

giu-tuMa 

giu-na-me 
giu-na-ta 
u  M  sing. 


gyb-n«-tj 

ffyb-a«-Ti 

gf  b-ne-t4 

gyb-ne>ift 

gyb-ne-in 

gyb-ne-te 


Ha  pait-iuperfiMt  and  aorist  tenseB  of  the  Greek  rerb 
are  fiannad  io  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  peterite  tenses 
of  the  Suikkrit.  The  Sansluit  pretarite,  which  corresponds 
to  the  mst-tuperfeot  of  the  Greek  verb,  is  formed  by  pre- 
flxieg  m»  augpuDt  a.  and  ihortaning  th«  personal  termi- 
aatiena. 

SkJjiPLa  ov  PAvrJimavBOT. 


SuukdL 


fa-tud-un 

(a-tud-at 

^  f  »-tud-&va 
p{a-md-aUm 
H  (a-tud-at&m 

^  f»^-4Dia 
ji^aptud-ata 
B<  [sr-tud-aa 


f-nnrr-intr 


The  other  Siiniktit  preterite,  which  eorraaponds  to  the 
two  aorists  of  (he  Greek  varb,  has.  acoording  to  Bopp*s  divi- 
aioUf  seven  finrna ;  of  whioh  the  foar  first  agree  more  or 
lass  with  tbe  Greek  first  aariBt,  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  the 
GradL  seoond  aoriat,  and  the  seventh,  which,  besides  the 
angmentf  luui  alio  a  reduj^ioatioii  af  the  first  syllable,  wiUi 
the  Greek  peat  parfiM.  The  four  fimt  forms  always  add  the 
letter  <  in  ordar  to  farm  the  ptMerite;  thus  from  the  crude 
form  kMp  is  deiived  apnterita  a-^ftsAasp-Ann,  eorrespond- 
ipg  to  the  Groak  (-mr^n^p).  Tha  fifth  and  si^  fanm 
have  the  sanw  tannioatioDs  as  the  paat-imperfbot  tense,  and 
difibr  flNUB  that  tensa  naarlj  in  tha  sanw  maimer  as  the 


second  aonat  in  Qntik  diftis  from  the  Greek  imporfcst 
thus  fVom  the  «mda  form  Up  it  derived  a  piaterita  a-Ap-aas, 
aorrespondina  to  the  Greek  l-mr-«i.  In  the  same  manner^ 
fmm  uie  cruas  foro.  d&,  tbo  Sanskrit  forms  a  past-imperfeet 
oHitti^m.  and  a  pcetarila  o-dA-ast  analegntiB  to  the  Ghaek 
Wi  lb»  f ,  and  l-lwr. 

The  perfect  tense  seems  originally  to  have  been  fcrmad 
on  the  fame  principles  in  tha  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Teutonic  languages ;  namely,  by  a  oomfdete  or  partial  ra- 
duplication  of  the  crude  form  of  tos  verb.  Thus  in  Sanskrit, 
from  bM  is  lormad  the  parfhet  Ao-Mor-a ;  friHn  tri,  the 
perf.  ta^tar-a;  from  Au^  dm  perf.  i»-iop-a;  from  kakip, 
the  perf.  chi-k^ttp^.  In  the  same  manner  in  Greek,  from 
^  is  formed  the  perfect  li-LtM^^i  frMn  f*»f  the  perf.  ^ty  w—  ; 
from  im3>.,  the  perf.  tMix-«  ;  from  f<»,  the  ^erf.  •4-f«»-«.  In 
Latin  also  we  have  the  perfects  w«urr-»,  apty^pond-i,  ae- 
Ad-i,  et-ad  i,  miMnprd*t  and  vo-potc-it  from  the  crude 
forms  eurr,  spond  or  aponda,  aid,  cad,  mord  or  morde,  and 
pote;  and  in  Gothic  we  have  tlw  perfects  Mi-aMidj  mdi- 
mditt  hUti-hkutp,  tii-aalt^  adi-tUp,  from  the  verbs  akdiiUi, 
mdita,  Midupa,  aalta,  and  Mpa. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  eearaely  neeeisery  to  mnark  diat  die  pre- 
aading  ebsarntions  relate  to  mly  a  small  part  of  the  re- 
semblances which  are  found  in  the  grammaacal  structure 
of  the  Indo-Germanio  languages.  An  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of 
ac^tives  are  formed,  and  especially  a  comparison  of  the 
suffixes  added  to  form  verbs  and  nouns,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
the  mora  simple  praporitions,  would  afford  many  additional 
points  of  resemblsnoe  ;  but  the  examples  which  have  been 
lUraady  given  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  close  affinity  of 
tbeite  languages  in  the  laws  which  regulate  their  gramma 
tical  forms. 

Tha  affinity  of  these  languagaa  may  be  still  further  shown 
by  a  cmnpariaon  af  such  words  as  expresa  the  most  common 
objeeu  and  the  most  simple  ideas,  and  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  are  the  least  likely  to  have  been  d«i«cd  from 
any  other  language.  In  compiling  the  fbllowing  lists  con- 
siderable assistance  has  been  derived  from  a  useful  book 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Winmtig,  entitled  '  A  Manual  of 
Comparative  Philology.'  The  words  in  the  Celtic  column 
are  taken  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Prichard  on  the  '  Easlaru 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations.'  The  Zend  and  Persian  forms 
are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  place  them  under  the  same  column.  In  tlie 
column  devoted  to  the  Slavonic  lan{mages,  Hth.  stands  for 
Lithuanian;  Lett,  for  Lettic;  O.Pr.  for  Old  Prussian; 
and  those  words  which  have  no  letters  before  them  bdong 
to  the  Old  Slavonic  language.  In  the  Teutonic  column, 
Goth,  stands  for  Gothic;  Q.  for  German ;  O.  H.  G.  for  Old 
High  German ;  £.  O.  for  Low  German ;  A.  Sax.  for  Angh>- 
Saxon ;  EngL  tof  English ;  mid  0.  Ewl.  for  Old  English. 
In  the  Celt)cUst,£ir.  stands  for  Erse,  and  for  Wdsh.  Tha 
English  words  in  the  first  column  give  the  meaning  of  tha 
words  in  the  cerate  Janguages.  All  the  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin  words  are  given  in  their  crude  forms. 


Wordt  denoting  ReUUioiuMp,  4^ 


Buikrit. 


Onek. 


LftUa. 


Qeltfe. 


Falktr  . 
Motktr  . 


Z.  paitsr 
P.pwler 
mfttii  . 
L-iaatar 

P.; 


pster 
mater 


£m  .  .  .  . 
Dmgkttr.    .  . 

Brttkar  •    f.  . 

Suttr    .    .  . 

Mot/t«r  im  tmm  « 
baugkttr  m  iam . 

JBnliitrmitm  . 

Mmtfr  and  ifiw- 


duhltri    .  , 
Z.  dughdhar 
F.  dolchtar 
bhrfttri    .  , 
Z.  bratar 
F.bfader 
swhsri    .  , 

ewasarsh 

twainih  ■  . 


• 


pati  .  . 
Z.  paiti'S 


^w^mity) 


frater 


Boeru 
Doru 

krir 


bat 


Lltb.  moter 

lyn    .    .  . 
Lith.  snnu<4 
dotcher   .  . 
Lith.  dakter 

brat   .    .  . 


Kstra.     .  . 
Lith.  sesaer 
Rvekar  . 
Litb.  asesrar. 
■tvekru    •  . 
SDocba    .  . 

dtfver .  .  , 
Lett.deararis 
Litb.  pa^  . 


O.  H.  Q.  Tatar 
L.G.  fader 

O.  mutter  . 


Ootfa.  sanu-s.  ■ 
O.  snhtt 

Goth,  daohuur  . 
G.teditsr 

Ooth.  brotbu- 
G.  bnider 

Gotluswistar 
G.  achwester. 
Goth,  svaibra  . 

Goth,  iraihro 
A.  Sax.  snont 
G.  iduiur 
0.ii.G.Mibhur 
A.8ax.  tarar 

^  ooth.fotiHr 

C  igitized  by  VJ 


Sr.  athair 
Sr.  nathsir 

Sr.  dear 

Er.  brath^r 
W.bnwd 

Kr.slw 

W  dtwegnnt 

W.ahwiSTr 


)gle 
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JFordt  denoting  SalaHoruhipy  <f«.— «ontinued. 


Jlairmaiidll^ 
Mam  .    (  • 


Ma 


Mm 


Bnm. 


Smt    .    .  . 


Star  .  . 
Sty, 


Night 
Kv  . 


Z.  nalrya 

P.  DM 

Tin  .  . 
Z.  T»iry» 

(atroDg) 

iani   .  . 
Z.  gena 
P.  aeaae 
viauul  ■ 


akahi 


Z.  bra,  braat 
P.aJira 


P.nakhan 

genu 
P.  Kaiiu 
dakahlna . 
Z.  daahina 
pads  .  . 
Z.  psdha 
Bsru   .  . 
P.unb 
ktw  .  . 
P.  kin 


tnksa  . 
Z.  nwo 
P.  null 

Z.Mara 


nabhs 


dya 


naktarm 

(Adverb  'by 
night*  nmiia  is 
not   loand  by 
itMlf  aa  a  ia»* 

Bdra  . 


dhaiA. 


Udka. 
from  JM,'toaa^ 


aaia£ziL470b 


ymmm 


▼iro>  TIT 

h04IIOB? 


Lith.  patU 


I4th  vyn^  . 
LetL  TTi)*  • 

miUb^tooosh. 
Lilb.  laioiiM 


I.  nr.  gmiut 


0»4ll0  .     .  . 


ynwr 


4xm 


Hf If  (N.  Mf«f) 


1»? 


dent 
nngai  • 
gsna  . 

dextero. 
dexter  . 
ped.  . 

Itebronia 

CMM-iia 


Lith.akl^ 
brawl  •  > 


uos    .  . 
Idth.  nosi^ 
Lett.naMiji 
dantiji  . 

nogot .  • 
Lith.  naga^ 


desBca  •  < 
liith.  deadne. 
Lith.  pada^  ■ 

Lith.  Buara  , 
Lett.  a«sara 
Liih.kaan 


Otjt^  of  Nature  and  Art. 


Xunu 
(adt.) 


nwDii 


•teDft  .  . 

(diminutire  of 
Mtera  ;  i(- 
neUa,  of  tem- 
ra.) 

iiiitKi,  nubi . 

nebula . 

udo,  unda  . 


diu.  . 

dilHDO 

die 

noct.  ■ 


mart 


terra 
teUnr 


Ine . 


Uth.  uule  • 
Idth.mienn  > 


Lith.  dehbesiji 
Lett.  debbejH. 
voda  ■    .  . 
Lith.  vandu 
Lett,  uieofl 
O.  Pr.  uiidys 

den    .    .  . 
Lith.  diena 
Lett,  deena 
no(^   .  . 
lith.  naktl^ 
Lett.  naktfS 
RoH.  notch' 


more  .  .  . 
Lith.  mar^ 
Rum.  more 


MBiIa,  Mola. 
Lett.  — """f 

ogni  •    •  ■ 
Lith.  ogtiij* 
hitf    .    .  . 


nu^a  .  .  . 
Li  th.migU  . 


aoth.nfa>«  . 

Q  mann .  . 

mensdi 
Ooth.  oaino  . 
O.  EqgL  iiOHB 

Sd^  WOOUUl 


Ooth-aogo 

G.  aoge 

a  H.  O.  pftwa 

0.iiaie 


Goth,  tbantayi 
O.  nba 
O.nagd 

Goth.kniu 
O.koie 

Ooth.  tidhiro 

0.ftui 

Goth.tagr  » 


aoth.aanil 
Goth,  mena 


Goth.  itainUk 
G.  atera 


O.  H.  6.  nepal 
O.nabel  .  . 
Goth.  Tato  . 
A.  Sax.  wBBter 
O.  H.  G.  wasar 
Q.  wasaer 
Engl-  wet 
Goui.  dag>s  . 
A.  Sax.dng 
G.tag 

Goth.nali^. 
G.iiMto 


Ci.4t:>-. 


Ooth.marei  . 
G. 


Goth,  alrtha . 
G.erde 
G0lh.gBvl  . 
G.8ni 
(atottkt) 


Goth,  llnath  . 
aBcht 

GedutnOhma 


iilr(lonl) 


Sr.  fear 

W  gwyr,  wye 


Sr.  gean 
Sr*  ^ji*""" 

Sr.  bni 


Er.dend 
Vr.  dant 


Er.i 


Er.deor 
W.deigryn 


W.haol 
Kr.  roioa 


W.ieren 


Er.  ncal 
W.  nirwl 
Kr.  door 
W.dwr 


Er.di,dia 
W.dydh 

Er.noehd 
V.Bte 


Sr.nmir 
W.  mdr 

W.  dalar,  dhsiaf 
tabunh,  tellai 


Er.leM 
W.lbwg 


Digitized  by 
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Oojeett  (ff  Nature  and  An — continued. 


ThLbte  •  . 


1h  Htar  .  . 




GiMk. 

UliB. 

Slaninkb 

TnlMle. 

SKmter    .  . 

hima  .... 

• 

• 

• 

« 

(now) 

■ 

mm .  .  . 

9 

•    •  • 

WHOC  fw 

ft 

• 

. 

Tmo 

TlOO   *     •  ■ 

Br.  fin 

O.Pr.  rju 

• 

▼aw  ...  . 

• 

• 

fwti  . 

•  ■  ■ 

Ootb.TBIti 

Z.  TMhtn 

Door  .    .  . 

iwtt  .     .    «  . 
P  to 

h(m  . 

• 

• 

dwar  .    .  , 
Ltu.diirrii« 

Qotk.  daon  • 

O.  thSr 

Sr.donH 
W.dor 

Cmrriagt  at  AmU- 

>kdia>   •   •  • 

■ 

ui.  , 

•  ■ 

Uth.  awi.  . 

0.  B.  Q,  ahM 

trrt 

O.  achM 
KngL  ■xle 

nth* .    ■    *  . 

* 

• 

NtS. 

Lith.  raUy«  . 

a.  nd    .    .  . 

Er.  roth 

Z,  imtiu 

Ooi/ie,  riwda,  m 

Qainctfl.  l,b 

G»ta'     ■  • 

mah-kt    .    .  . 

Z.  niMO 

■ 

mogu .  • 
(lobeaUe) 

Goth,  nikjlf  . 
0.  H.  G.  mihit 

Er.BMdl 

0.  Engl,  muchel 

Broad    ,  , 

prithu     .    .  . 

* 

lato 

Lith.  ftUtiis  . 

O.  breitand  platt 

Engl,  liruad  &  flat 

lJuM     .       .  . 

bum  .... 

r»n,  in  compo* 

teniii  . 

• 

G.diinu  .  . 

W.  denaa 

Fmm  die  verbal 

■ftiun;  Bi 

root  tau.  (Seu 

below.) 

YtMJ^  .       .  . 

yUTHUI    .     .  . 

* 

)ar^ 

•  • 

ianuli     .  . 

• 

0.jUDg  . 

W.jaa 

Kem  ■    .  . 

Lith.  jaun^ 

jeuant 

nava  .... 
P.nu 

novo  ■ 

Bovil  >    •  . 
Uth  nuyai 

Goth,  iitvi^  . 
G.  neu 

Er.  niiadh 
W.  new^dh 

JtuUh    .  . 

nadhja  .    .  . 
Z.  maidhTa 
P.  miian 

fit** 
furti 

tnedio  . 

mesdu     .  . 
(betiraen^ 

Goth,  midi^a  .  . 
0.  U.  G.  laidja^ 
G.  miitel 

Er.  nwaahun 

Std   .    ,  . 

rftUtt    .    .  . 

*-f*^  . 

rub,ero. 

Litb.  radda^. 

O.  U.  G.  rot.  . 

Sr.niadh 

nit^lo 

I.ett.  nidjt 

0.  roth 

Both  .    .  . 

ubba  .    .    .  -  . 

nif^ 

Eogi.  ruddy 

ambo  . 

oba    .    .  . 

Goth,  ba 

Z.iil» 

Lith.  abba 
Lett.aU)i 

G.  bMdo 

mirl   .  , 
maim 
(death) 
Z.  mar 

P.  mnrd-^t 


rid*  . 
Z.Tid 


drif  .    .  . 
Hh  (h  gattanl) 


yi»  .    ,  . 


Oe^-m) 

See^Joomalof 
Education,' 
No.  ft.  p.  100 


rA. 


MXm 
aJLi^n 


Verbal  BooU. 

gen.    .  . 
gen-ei 
(N.  oea-ai) 
gen4b>r 
gi-gn-o 
mor     .  , 
mor-too 
mor-t 


gno  . 
oo*gno-H 

Rna-ro 
(B)no-to 
^d .  . 
▼id.e 


da  .  . 
elD-e 


Lith.  ewna 
Lett,  dsimt 


mri-  .  . 
Uth.  nir 
LatLmlM 


Tid      .      .  . 

Uth,  T^idHni 


alu    .    .  . 
Uth.  klau 
Ron.  ducb 

(hekahmd) 


Goth,  kio 
BngLkia 


Ootb.  maurthr 
G.  owr^ 


Goth,  quin  . 

O.  EngL  qolck 

Goth,  kann  . 
G.  ksnn« 
Engl  ken 


Goth.  vid.    .  . 
G.  wi>i-en 
Enfl.  wit>  wdt, 
wite 

Goth,  hliuma '  • 


Ootb.  laigiTyan 
,  A.  Sax.  licc^KO 


W.geni 
E.  gdn 


Er.  marbh 
(dead) 
W.  mum 

(die) 


Er.beo 
W.byw.or' 

W  gWB 


W.  gwydhand 
wydb 

(Imowledst) 
Er.  fiB,floa 

W.  dy* 

(Awbv) 
Er.diuu 

(ear) 
dean 


*  ThiivwhinSanaknt,  Gnek,  aiul  Oothli^  haa  no  PraMOt  Tenw.  but  luee  the  Perfect  in  the  eneeof  ib»FlMMat:  "><^£ 
inflection  of  the  tnae  the  ihortTwral  of  UwnwtU  in  eadLhunagediaogad  Into  a  kwg  vowel  In  the  Sbwulw  Nmkv>  <■ 
Greek  A«,th>«nfnnota  the  vvUah^pMiB  in  Fj»9u>>dtc 


SaaikM. 
J{Tit-tha 


I^Tid^th.) 


GtMk. 


Oothk. 
rait 
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r»  /te,  or  PIm 
n  TUmk  .  . 


TtSt.  . 

Tk  Oorrt/ . 
ThBemr  . 

lb  Oivr  . 

TtBe.  . 
T9Bt,  . 


AJIv  . 


Suukiit. 


tth&  . 

man.  . 

Z.  mui 
1  .  . 


«-mi 
i-tha 

nd    .    .  . 


bhri 


kri  . 

da 

Z.  dbft 
dh&  , 


bha  .  . 

Z.ba 


Z.M 
P.M 

ad 


▼ach  . 
Z.  no 

up  . 


Z.bra 
urt  . 


mlir  . 


ttn 


PnuntTenn 

iWi^  iS-n 

7-w«  (£rom 

«    .    .  . 
i>-u  (N.  il-if ) 

4»r    •  • 

Ivy*  (VJiftytt) 


JMWR  or  MW 

A    .    .  . 


>ta .    .  . 

vdOf  or  nwB 
iD»4nin-t 
moD-t 
moD-e 


i-ra 


■UfOr  Hd, 
Nd-e 

• 


■)  .    .  . 


«  w  « 


or  J9«». 


#r<f.    .  . 

rrgti-rt 
ft4y  or  futy 
/uy-Hi-Ui) 


ere  , 
cre-a 
da  . 


Til  . 


ed  . 


po  .    .  . 

po-tO 

po-ta  (vrrfr) 
M-b-o^like 
■i-«t-o 
gi-gn-o 

TOO.     .  . 


tep.  . 
t^ido 


Iter,  or  Btra 

■ter(n)-o 
■tra-to 
miac    .  . 
mUo-e 


an-Ima 
an-imo 
ten.  . 
Xm>(d\o 


ita    .  . 

nnHi  • 
Uthi  nan 


Li(h.aod. 


Letbiraa 


Qodbftaad^ 


Oolli.id4ia 


O.  Pr.  kara 

(ktenated) 
da      .  . 

liUudfl  . 


bu.    .  . 
Litli.aiidLeu.bu 


O.  Pr.  ai 

ed      .  . 
O.  Pr.  u 

Slth.po 

O.  Pr.  Tack 

tep4eia 


bol    .    .  . 
Litb.  aod  Lett,  bl 

nre   .   >  • 


Litb.  min 


Gotl).  BitHU  . 
O.  lit**! 

Gotli.  Juk  . 
Eofl^.]nike 

Oerm.  ng-ea 
O.  Sng^.  wain 
Oodi.  baliw 
A.8ajc.beiHa 
O.  H.  a.  kavsw^ 


O.  U.  G.  tu-oa 
O.  L.  O.  doHm 
O.thu-n 

Eogl.  do 
0. 1.  0.  be-on 
G.  bi-n 
ilam) 
Kog.  be 
Germ,  ii-t  . 

Engl.  i« 
Goth,  it-an  . 
O.  H.  ii.  ia«D 
O 


Cdtle. 


Kr.  Madam 
Biaow 


O.H.O.^-fiai«i 

Goth.  Btrnj^n 
O.  tttea-en 

G.  miacb.eii  . 


Goth,  lu-ua. 
(brwtht  m,  db) 

Goth.  thaD(i>n 
G.  dehn-en 


Br 


W.jan 


Br.bhabfan 

Er.ciml 
(nerl—w) 

St.  ditfgMip 


Er.  bu  mi 

Br.ia 
W.ye 

£r.  ith 


W.myigy 
taen 


fWM) 

A  brief  examination  of  tke  hxaSHy  of  langaagea,  nsually 
knovn  by  the  name  of  Sentitie.  wiU.teod  to  eonflrm  thie 
obKrralions  Uiat  have  already  been  made  respecting  the 
affinity  of  laBBnaRei.  It  will  be  aeen  tiiat  the  various 
dialects  of  thin  iamily  are  related  as  closely  to  each  other  as 
tbe  different  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race ;  and  that 
3uy  differ  widely  from  the  latter,  both  in  their  grammatical 
I     itruetUTe  and  in  the  majority  of  their  roots. 

The  Semitic  languages  have  derived  their  name  flrom  the 
real  or  supposed  descent  of  the  people  who  speak  these  lan- 
guages from  Sham,  the  son  of  Noah.  Tbey  maybe  divided 
into  three  branches : — 

I.  Aramaant  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamu,  and 
Bt^lonia.  van  be  aubahrided  into  two  bmwhfli ;  the  Balqr- 


Ionian,  or  East  Aruiman  (sometimes,  bnt  enoneonsly, 
called  Chaldee).  utd  the  Syriac,  or  West  AtamMO. 

II.  The  Hebrnt,  spoken  in  PalestiiM,  end  ptobebl^  with 
little  variation  in  PhoBnieia  and  the  PfaceiiiBian  eoloiuaet  ai 
Carthage.  &e. 

IIL  llie  ^ro&te,  to  which  the  Ethiopio  is  very  oloealT 
allied,  is  at  present  spoken  in  many  countries,  but  was  ori- 
ginally ctmnned  to  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 

In  order  to  save  room,  the  examples  in  the  fUloving  lists 
have  been  taken  fh>ra  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages 
alone,  since  they  are  the  two  most  important  branenes  of 
the  Semitio  family  of  languages. 

In  general  the  ramarki  i%:e«4y^i^  419  ^^)iimgu  of 
letten  in  the  Indo-Gennanio  languegea  will  holdi^good  im 
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dw  Sonitis  fiunily.  One  example  of  this  deserves  a  dUtinct 
mention.  In  Hebrew  p  B  aJid  /  &  are  only  distinguuhed 
by  the  dot  in  the  former ;  in  Arabic  there  is  no  p,  and  the 
Hebrew  p  is  always  expressed  by  /;  as,  to  do,  Heb.  pa'al, 
Ax./a'aia, 

The  nouns  and  verbs  given  below  have  been  taken  at 
nukdom  t  th^  might  etiiljr  b*  iiutti|ilied  to  almwt  any  ex- 
tant, BO  nnmtrous  are  tu  mCi  Vhioh  are  eommon  to  the 
two  languages.  Thow  words  only  have  been  taken  which 
•re  likefy  to  be  primilivB  words  in  any  language : — 

AMNsre/i. 


AiaUo. 

One 

eM 

(abad 
twahid 

Two 

|itbnani 

Tbne 

•btioah 

thalath 

Poor 

arba* 

arba' 

Fire 

famish 

^affls 

Six 

shith 

iltt 

Seven 

shik* 

lib- 

Eight 

BhSmOn 

tbaman 

Nine 

tish' 

tin' 

Ten 

'aair 

'anhar 

Bniidnd 

meih 

meait 

Thotuaiid 

clef 

alf 

Sa|Mrata. 


nature. 

Aratiio. 

Helmw. 

Anbic. 

Ist  Pen.  Siaff. 

(ani,  or 
tinMi 

1  inf) 

|ana 

i  or  ni 

I  or  III 

PI. 

(iinhiiri 

nu 

nS 

Sd  Pen.  8in$.  n. 

attah 

ante 

ca 

ca 

at 

aiili 

6c 

d 

PI.  m\ 

attem 

an  torn 

cem 

com 

f. 

Htten 

antonnn 

cen 

conna 

3d  Pen.  BUtg.  m. 

hu  (a^ 

liowa 

o 

hu 

hi  (a) 

biya 

ah 

ha 

Pl,m. 

h^m 

ham 

am 

horn 

f. 

h«n 

hanna 

an 

honna 

Afflxed. 


Detnoiutrative  Pronunu. 


Hebrew. 


Arable. 


Th!i  masc  zeh 
fern,  zoth 
Th«M  eUeh 

That.  maioL  halliieh 
Urn,  faallaeS 


<  dza 

i  ** 

j  ula 

jiibaCB,  or 

Udaliea 
Utaea,  or 
ntiUca 


The  ralatire  pronouns  are  often  expressed  in  both  languages  by 
ate  article.   They  aliio  have  these  forma. 


Habrsw. 


aaher  (indec.) 


Ambie. 


aladzdzi  (dea) 
man  (indsc.) 


CHraya/tM  i/tkr  PmciU  and  Fitto-t  Tentet  <f  a  Ftrh. 
Ltmad,  fe  /earn.   |  Kabala,  to  UU, 

l^tOefk*  Tout. 


Bins. 


lit  pen. 
2d  p.  m. 
Sdp.  f. 
Sd  p.  m. 


HebrMT, 


limad-ti 

lamad'ti 

)amad-s 

limad 

lEmSd-ih 


AnblD. 


kabal-ttt 

kabal-ti 

kabal-ti 

kabal-a 

kabal« 


Prtlerilr  Tnue — continoed. 


Habnw. 

Phir.  tat  pen.' 
Sd  p.  m. 

2<lp.  f. 
3d  p.  m. 
adp.f. 

lamad-nu 
limad-tem 

lamad-ten 

lamSd-u 

limU-u 

kabal-na 
kabal-tom 
kabal-tonna 
kabal-n  (a) 
kabai<na 

Sing.  1st  pers. 

4il  n  Ml 

2d  p.  f. 
3d  p.  m. 

3d  p.r. 

Plur.  lac  pen. 
2d  p.  m. 
Sdp.f. 
Sd  p.  m. 
3dp.f. 

Fultirt  Thaav. 

e-hnfid 

ti-lmSd-* 

yi-lmod 

ci-lmod 

ni-lmod 

ti-lmSd-u 

ti-lmod-nab 

yi-lm6d-u 

tl-lmod-nih 

aJcbot* 

ta-kbol-ii 

ta-kbol-Tna 

ya-kboV-a 

ta-kbol-u 

na^kbolm 

t»Jcb(d-5na 

ta-kbol-na 

ya-kbd-iina 

ta-kbcd-nah 

fPorcU  exprettwg  rtlaliomtkip. 

Bebnw, 

Anbie. 

Father 
Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Broker 

Siatar 

Ab 

em 
ben 
bath 
ab 

abotbf/m.  ^ab 

Ab 

om 
ebn 
bine 
ah 

aiili,  ftm.  of  ah 

Partt  «f  the  hodf. 

Habnw. 

AnUc 

Head 

Eye 

Mouth 

Tooth 

Bar 

Hand 

Heart 

rflah 

*ayln 

pui 

ah«a 

oaen 

yid 

feb,ffrlililb 

ru 

'aiu 

fob,  flk,  fab 

sinn 

odson 

ioUi 

nmuA'ar  vlffeelt,  amwiale  md  humumtt. 

HobiBw. 

AiKbie. 

God 
Han 

Men 

Lioa 

Oneofafloek, 

aaheepfOrgoat./ 
Ox 
Son 
Star 
Heaven 
Earth 
Day 
Night 
Water 
Fire 
River 
Honae 
Wall 
Name 

el 

anaah.  uh 

layiah 

aeh 

ahur 

sheDuab 

eooab 

shima-ylm  (doal) 
ereta 

yom 
layjUah 
ma-yiiD  (dual) 

nahar 

bayith 

sur 

ahem 

allah 
nis 
ins 
laith* 

ahit,  or  ihihat 
thaurf 

mhamm 

caueab 

sama  (sing.) 

ard| 

yawam 

iail,  or  lailat 

maa(8ing.) 

(a)owir|| 

nahar 

bait 

tur 

iam 

*  Compare  Or.  ilitt  iHaam.')  t  Compare 

t  Compare  Mri^Md*.  (Gar.)  |  Camp 


TMfati  tannu. 
ipan  aaiora. 


FMatRatla. 


Do 

Die 

Eat 

Laugh 

Place 

Cry  out  t  and  iMMa  1 
read  er  redte.  f 
Read 

Shine 

8it 

Speak,  or  command 
Command 
Stand 
Weep 
Write 


Hebnw. 


pa'al 

muth 

acal 

tsabak 

nanab 

kari* 


hiU 
ifiladi 


'amad 
baca 
t£thab 


AraUc 


fa^ala 

mata,/or  mawata 


^afilea 


kafa 

hallB 
islaaat 

unara 
'amada 
Uci 
catabe 
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It  iRHiU  be  Ml  uUnttng  oluMt  of  uMoirr,  ifm  ||Q»- 
amad  sufilcient  date  fnmi  inikb  m  ntw&etoTj;  emolusion 
aigfat  be  drawa  as  to  the  affinitiM  which  exist  between 
other  lanf^ages  not  related  to  the  Indo-G«nn«aii)  aod 
Semitic  niinQtes.  Such  an  inquiry  might  be  of  no  small 
advantage  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  since  tho  use 
of  tangibles,  closely  related  ta  each  other  in  their  gram- 
matical structure  and  their  principal  roots,  must  be 
allowed  to  fhraish  a  strong  presumption,  if  not  a  direct 
proof,  that  all  the  nations  wno  speak  such  languages  must 
wiginallj  have  been  one  and  the  same  peo^e,  however 
uueh  their  mnal  and  social  circumBtances  may  differ,  and 
howOTBT  distant  they  may  he  from  each  other  in  geogra- 
phical poeition.  Such  an  inTettigation  might  perhaps  lead 
to  the  condnalon,  that  the  numb«  of  languages  in  the 
world,  radically  distinct  from  other,  is  not  so  great  as 
ioiM  pbik^ogitts  haw  rapreaented;  but  at  present  our  ac- 
guaintanea  with  the  greater  number  of  languages  is  of  too 
impeffaet  and  unsatisfactory  a  nature  to  aUofr  us  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Our  knowledge  of  many  Ian- 
vusjges  is  limited  to  short  lists  ni  words,  wuch  have  been 
a>pted  down  by  voyagers  or  tia«Uers,  who  have  often  only 
remained  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  the  counbrieB  where 
the  langu^es  were  spoken ;  and  yet  philologists  have  fre- 

ruit^  ventured,  on  these  lists  alone,  to  maintain  or  deny 
affinity  of  di£trent  tongues.  Languages,  such  as  the 
English  and  the  Sanskrit,  whioh  differ  in  many  important 
joints,  and  whieh  to  a  common  observer  may  appear  to  be 
ntirdjr  distiiwt  ftom  eaeh  other,  ara  proved  by  invastiga- 
tiim  to  ha  elosely  allied;  while  odun,  suefa  ss  the  Chinesa 
and  Polynesian,  which  have  been  thought  hf  many  penoni 
to  be  nearly  related  to  each  other,  are  shown  l^  the  re- 
searohes  of  modern  scholars  to  htva  no  connexion.  A 
eomparison  at  two  di^snt  languages  cannot  therefore  be 
safely  oonduoted  without  a  complete  or  at  least  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  each. 

But  though  a  more  cora]dete  knowledge  of  the  various 
languages  at  present  spoken  may  enable  us  to  trace  affinities 
that  have  never  been  suspected ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  examination  wiU  enable  us  to  disoover  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  as  to  prove  that  alt  languages  may  be 
refemfd  to  a  common  origin.  Hany  langui^M.  wiUi  ^ioh 
w«  art  almady  aoquainted.  diffinr  so  entirely  io  thsur  voca- 
bulary and  gmnmatical  structure,  as  to  lead  stuma  phito- 
bgiau  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  ftom  the  b^inning 
formed  uptm  different  prinotples,  and  could  never  have  had 
any  eonnnuon  with  eaeh  other.  It  may  be  asked,  whence 
baa  this  diversity  of  language  arisen  ?  Tbe  common  opinion, 
derived  flrom  the  testimony  of  the  book  of  GsfiAiu,  refers  all 
mankind  to  one  common  parentage ;  and  it  is  believed  by 
moet  penons  that  all  mankind  spoke  one  common  language, 
till  that  event  occurred  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of 
tbe  '  Confusion  of  Tongues,*  when  God  miraculously  caused 
many  di&rent  languages  to  arise  in  place  of  the  one  that 
had  tutherto  been  spoken.  But  a  careful  examination  of  tbe 
enth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Oenetu  wiU  not  allow  us  to 
admit  the  oorreotnessttf  this  popidarinter|»etaUon;  Ibrwith- 
out  supposing,  with  many  orthodox  commeataton^  diat  the 
miracle  'consisted  rather  in  a  tonporarfoonfbsionof  mind, 
producing  as  its  effeot  a  eortesponaing  otrnflision  of  eSpre»< 
aim.  than  in  say  miraoulous  change  in  the  pmnuient  dia- 
leei%*  it  Is  evident  from  ^e  tenth  clupter  of  0*netis  that  tbe 
dispersion  of  Noah's  famdyand  their  emigratbn  todifferent 
parte  at  the  earth  happened  vrevioiu  to  the  confiision  of 
HHiguea  at  Babel.  Whatever  this  ooafusim  of  tongues  may 
nave  been,  it  could  only  have  had  any  eSect  upon  that 
branch  of  Noah's  desoeDdants  who  remained  in  the  luid  of 
Shinar,  and  e^tuld  not  thetirfbse  have  aflbcted  the  majority 
of  the  hnman  race,'  who  had  already  gone  to  other  parts  of 
the  worid. 

niose  pmoqs  who  reject  the  popnlar  interpretation  at 
the  elevoiA  chapter  of  Ommu,  but  at  the  same  time  be- 
lieine  that  originally  only  one  language  was  spoken  in  the 
world,  maintsia  tiial  the  diversities  of  language  m^  be  ac- 
counted ftw  *  by  the  operation  of  gradual  causes  arising  tram 
long  separatioo,  distant  emificatioiM,  and  new  associations, 
sonstantly  medifyiiw  the  sim{dieity  of  earlier  fainguage.* 
But  allowini^  that  these  causes  may  have  had  great  inffu- 
enee  in  modifying,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  changing  lan- 
gnana,  yet  the^  do  not  appear  to  be  snffieient  to  eeoount 
for  the  great  dMimilarity  that  exists  between  languages 
which  aj^iear  radically  distinct,  such  fiir  example  as  tbe 
Chinese  end  Saaikri^  on  the  supposition  that  these  lan- 


niiigssvmoiu^naUyoiie  and  the  wne.  JJ^patiauai 

Germany  and  ]mdia  are  widely  removed  from  eadi  atim  as 
geogmphicaL position;  we  know  from  history  that  thw  have 
Qved  under  a  different  form  of  government,  in  a  disbrent 
State  of  civilization,  and  in  a  different  climate  far  upwards 
of  2000  years  at  least,  and  yet  tbe  languages  spoken  by 
these  people  still  eootiDue  to  bear  the  moii  Ariking  prooa 
of  identi^  in  their  vocabulary  and  grammatical  sti^^ue. 

Another  mode  of  accounting  for  the  diversi^  <^  lan- 
guages is  by  supposing  that  tbe  earth  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally peopled  by  several  separate  races,  witJ^  laaguagas 
peculiar  to  eaeh.  This  opinion  extensively  prwailad  anuHig 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  sdweiUad  in  me 
dem  times  by  many  celebrated  writers,  suoh  w  Nurttuhr 
and  Von  Humboldt.  The  gnotest  ot^jealiQD  to  this  ejriiiioa 
arises  from  the  Mosaic  acoount  ftf  the  ereation,  whioh  oer- 
tainly  inculcates  a  different  doctrine.  Many  biblical  eritios 
indeed  maintain  that  the  early  cbaptees  of  GenetU  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  Ut««lly,  and  that  the  word  '  Adam'  in 
particular  merdy  means  mankind  in  general,  witiiout  de- 
termining the  number  of  tbe  species  that  were  created. 
But  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  open  to  many  s(did 
objections. 

Many  philologists  have  mctuoed  all  known  laoguages 
under  three  great  divisions,  which  tbey  tlii4i"gttish  fron 
one  another  by  the  following  ehoracten. 

1.  Languages  composed  of  ounosyUabic  roots  without 
any  forms  of  grammar.  To  thia  elass  belocw  the  Chinese 
idioms*  in  which  ve  And  iwtbtag  but  naked  toots,  and  in 
whieh  the  maaniog  of  senteoees  is  datennined.  not  by 
grammatical  relations,  but  by  the  position  ef  woids  in  a 
sentence. 

2.  Languages  (umposed  of  monMyiUbic  roots,  but  with 
a  great  abun^mce  of  grammatical  forms.  To  this  class  die 
Inno-Germanie,  Armenisn,  end  other  langoages  bdong. 

3.  Languages  whose  verbal  roots  consist  in  their  present 
form  of  two  syllables,  and  require  three  consonants  for  the 
expression  of  their  fundamental  meaning.  This  class  is 
limited  to  tbe  Semitic  languages,  which  contain  only  few 
examples  of  compound  words,  and  possess  very  fow 
grammatie^  forma.  It  is  however  the  opioiott  Gesanius, 
Bmid,  and  the  most  eminent  Bemitio  seholan  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  these  languaoas  also  vem  tnriginally  mono- 
^Oabic ;  whish  oould  easily  he  proved  to  be  the  foot  b^  an 
examination  and  dissection  of  the  most  simple  mots  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arsbis  languages. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  known 
languages,  iiur  less  to  attempt  any  systematic  account  of 
them.  We  must  refer  our  readers  who  desire  information 
on  this  subject  to  Adelung's '  Mithridates.'  continued  by 
Vater.  4  vols.,  lB05-i817;  Marsden's  'Catalogue  of  Dic- 
timarias,  Vocabularies,  Grammars,  and  Alph^ets,'  1796; 
Vater's  'Linguarum  toUus  Orbis  Index  Alphabeticus,' 
1815,  and  *  Verglelohungstafeln  der  Europaisohen  Stamm- 
Spraebenund  Sid-West-Asiatisoher,*  1822.  Tbe  principal 
varieties  of  the  Asiatic  languages  have  been  briefly  pointed 
out  in  the  article  Asia  (u.,  473-475);  and  the  late  Mr. 
Marsden  has,  in  his  *  Miscellaneous  Works,'  1834,  given  us 
rauch  valuable  information  respecting  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  Polynesian  Islands;  by  which  he  uiidciKtands  all 
those  islands  '  which  extend  through  the  intertropical  region 
from  Madagascar,  or  more  obviously  from  Sumatra,  as  its 
western,  to  Easier  Island  in  tbe  FaoiQc  Ocean,  as  its  eastern 
liraiL'  lu  the  languages  spoken  throughout  these  ialaniU, 
he  remarks  'that  there  i»  a  manifest  connection  betweur 
many  of  the  words  by  which  the  inlmbitauls  of  these 
islands  express  their  most  simple  perceptions ;  and  in  some 
instances,  of  places  remote  from  each  other,  a  striking 
affinity,  insomuch  that  we  may  pronounce  the  various  dia- 
lecU,  in  a  collective  sense,  to  form  substantially  one  great 
lai^uage.' 

With  respect  to  the  Amerieaa  and  African  langnages, 
Dr.  Prichard,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  tills  tnanch 
of  linguistic  study,  remarks  'that  the  native  races  of  North 
America  may  be  referred  by  a  classification  of  their  dialects 
to  a  fow  great  divisions,  several  of  which  extend  as  radii 
issuing  from  a  common  centre  in  the  north-western  part  of 
tbe  Continent,  where  it  is  divided  from  Asia  by  Bebring's 
Strait.  The  traditions  prevalent  among  the  antient  Mexi- 
cans seem  to  have  derived  credit  from  the  discovery  of  a 
chain  of  nations  extending  almost  from  New  Mexico  to 
Mount  6t.  Slias,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Esquimaux 
Twhugaxst,  tbeur  languages,  partieidsily  tiiose  pf  the 
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Uga^ndmiutii  and  Kolu-ihuni,  beutng  a  enrioni  taniogy 
to  that  of  the  Asteu  and  TlaxodUnt.  Another  leries  of 
fattioTtf,  thu  Kandit  or  Eaquimsux,  connected  by  affinities 
of  diaUct,  hu  been  t^u^ed  from  the  settlements  of  the 
nohuktscAiit  in  Asia,  along  the  polar  zone  to  Aeadia  and 
Gfeenland.  I^ht  has  also  been  uiEown  in  a  similar  man- 
no*  on  the  history  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  and  the  great 
kindrad  fcmily  of  Algonquin  nations,  on  that  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  likewise  of  the  Floridian  and  other  races  of  North 
America,  by  a  comparison  of  their  national  tradition  with 
the  Ittdioationa  discovered  in  their  dialects.  One  ciroum- 
stance,  which  is  perhaps  of  more  import anoe  than  all  the 
preceding,  is  the  singular  otmgruity  in  structure  between 
aU  the  American  languages,  from  tha  mnthem  to  the 
aonthem  eztrani^  of  tne  eontinenb* 

'  In  Africa  a  remarkable  and  intereatmg  fret  was  the 
diaeOTery  tif  a  natum  ooeapying  nearly  the  whtde  northern 
region  of  that  continent,  to  which  the  Kabyles  of  Mauri- 
tania and  the  Tuarik  of  the  Great  Desert  belong,  and  whose 
brancbu  extend  from  the  oasis  of  Siwah  on  the  eastern,  to 
the  mountains  ot  AtUs,  and  even  to  the  Canarv  Islands  on 
the  western  side;  the  Quenches,  the  old  inhabitants  of 
those  islands,  whose  remains  are  said  to  be  embalmed  in 
the  mummy  caves  of  Teneriffe,  spoke,  as  it  appears,  a  dia- 
lect of  the  same  Uinguage  as  the  Kabyles  and  Berbers. 
The  Felatahs,  who  have  spread  themsdves  over  the  interiOT 
countries  of  Nigritia,  have  been  traced  by  a  similar  inves- 
tigation to  the  mountainous  districts  above  the  Sen^fal, 
where  the  Foulahs,  who  speak  the  same  lai^^uage,  have 
been  long  known  to  Europeana  as  a  people  in  manyrespeots 
diatinguidiable  from  the  negroes.  To  the  southward  of 
the  equator  a  connection  still  more  extended  has  been  dis- 
covered  among  the  native  tribe*  across  the  whole  of  the 
same  continent  from  Caffiraria  and  the  Mosambique  coast 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  countriea  which  boidtt  on  the 
Atlantic  and  form  a  part  of  the  r^;ion  teimed  the  empire 
of  Congo.' 

One  of  the  most  interestinff  and  important  works  on 
language  that  has  yet  appearea  is  a  posthumous  work  of  the 
ate  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  entitled  '  Ueber  die  Verechie- 
lenbeit  des  HenKbtichen  Spraohbaues  und  ihren  Einfluss 
anf  die  geistige  Entwiokelung  dei  MemcheiuMchleohta,* 
Berlin,  1836.  The  reader  may  idao  refer  to  Dr.  Beoker'a 
Organum  der  Spraehet  to  his  Gmttan  Chammar,  and  to 
Harris's  Hermet. 
LANGUE  jyOC.  [Frawci— Zitonriwrw.] 
LANGITEDOG.  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
of  the  provinces  into  which,  before  the  Revolution,  France 
was  divided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lyonnais  and 
Auvergne,  and  by  Rouergue  and  Querei,  subdiviBbns  of 
Guyenue ;  on  the  east  by  the  Rb&ne.  by  which  it  was  se- 

S rated  from  Dauphin£  and  Provence;  on  the  south  by  the 
editerranean,  the  province  of  Roussillon,  and  the  IVre* 
nees ;  and  on  the  west  by  Couaerana  and  Gomminges,  and  by 
Rividre  Verdun,  a  subdiviuon  of  Armagnac,  all  in  Gascogne. 
Its  extent,  as  described  above,  includes  the  county  of  ^ix, 
which  is  a  subdivision  of  it,  though  it  eonatituted  a  separate 
military  government  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Its  sub- 
divisions and  area,  emduaive  of  Foix,  were  as  fldlows : — 

DMriet.  OafHiL  8q.  ITOw. 

Vivarais     .  Vivien         .       •  2201 

Rasez       .  .  Umonx       ...  796 

Carcasses    .  .  Carcassonne  .       .  .561 

Laurs^aii  Castolnaudary  and  LBvaur  683 

Velay        .  .  LePuy        .       .  .912 

Gevaudan  .  Hand*         .       .      .  S027 

And  the  following  diooesea 

Nines   1246 

Uz£s   1159 

Toulouse  1090 

Montpellior       .      •       ....  707 

Lod^ve    272 

Briers              ......  897 

Narbonne   1433 

Alby   1923 

.  Montauhan  (part  of)   208 

16,119 

We  borrow  the  above  division  from  the  *  Stati^tique  de  la 
France,'  printed  and  circulated  by  the  minister  of  public 
works,  i^ricuUure,  and  commerce  of  that  kingdom,  as  being 
Iba  moat  authentic  source^  and  as  giving  the  extent  uf  each 


territorial  division.  The  anangemant,  oompnikaBdiagdii 

tricts  partly  feudal  and  partly  eeclerfastical,  is  not  gtwi 

The  dMMesea  given  thneu  -  extended  om  the  fbltowini 
flnidal  diatrieta:— 

Le  Toulousain  (or  oounty  of  Touloiuej  Toulouse. 

L'Albwfeois  Alfay. 

The  Iniquisate  of  Hiiepgix    .       .  Mirepwx. 

The  County  of  Narbonne        .       .  Narlionne. 

The  Goun^  of  Hwitpellier      .      .  MontpeUier. 

The  Viscounty  of  B&ien         .       .  Blaien. 

The  Viaoounty  of  Loddve        .       .  Lodive. 

Hu  Visoounty  of  Ntmes        •      .  Ntmet. 

L'Agades,  or  district  of  Agde    .       .  Agde. 

Lm  Cevennes,  or  thd  County  of  Alaia  Alais. 

LUz^eoisior  Duohy  ofUite  .      .  Uxis. 

11m  whole  fli' the  diatrieta  (tf  the  ptnvinee  wen  aunetines 
arranged  under  the  three  great  diviaiona  of  Haut  (XTppo) 
Languedoc,  Bas  (Lower)  Languedoe,  and  Lea  CevennM. 
Toulouse  was  the  capital. 

The  name  I^nguedoe  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into 
use  until  the  thirteenth  century.  Two  languages,  or  dia- 
lects, predominated  at  that  time  in  France,  which  took  tbeir 
designation  from  their  affirmativea.  The  dialect  which  pre- 
vailed ntffth  of  the  Loire  was  called  Langue  d'Oil,or  Langoe 
d'Oui ;  that  of  the  south  of  France,  Langue  d'Oe;  otbo* 
wise  the  Occitanian,  or  Provencal  langua^  [Fbancx.] 
From  the  dialect  the  name  jMssed  to  the  district  in  whieo 
it  continued  to  be  spoken.  The  district  however  had  besa 
the  theatre  of  events  and  changes  conaidendjie  intenit 
at  an  «utier  period. 

It  constituted  part  the  Roman  conquests  in  Gaul 
before  the  general  subjugation  of  that  country  by  Clssar. 
The  '  Provincia*  of  the  Commentaries  of  that  general  wu 
bounded  by  the  RhAne,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  part  west  <tf  the  Rh6ne  comprehended  the  greater  part 
of  Languedoc.  The  county  of  Toulouse  formed  the  weitem 
extremity  of  Languedoc ;  and  Caesar  informs  us  that  the 
Toloaates,  who  occupied  that  district,  were  just  witbin  the 
Roman  frontier.  {Cat.  de  Bell.  Gail.,  i.,  10.)  In  the  sab- 
setjuent  divisions  of  Romanized  Gaul,  I^ai^edoo  was 
chiefly  included  in  the  province  of  Narbonensu,  and  upon 
the  auhdivisuui  of  that  province,  in  Narbonensis  Prima. 
Hie  Cdtio  tribes  which  inhabited  it  were:  tha  Tectosaga 
(about  Carcassonne),  the  Tolosates  (about  Toulouse),  and 
the  Arecomici  (between  the  Cevenpes,  the  RhOne,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  from  B^ziers  to  Uzds) ;  these  were  three 
divisions  of  the  Volcse ;  the  Atacini  (on  the  Atax,  or  AudaX 
and  a  portion  of  the  C^nswanni  (Couserans  and  Foix),  the 
Gabali  (Gevaudan),  the  Helvii  (Vivarais).  and  the  Vellsvi 
(Velay).  The  Helvii  were  included  in  Viennensis,  the 
Gabali  and  Vellavi  in  Aquitania  Prima,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  these  tribes  were  not  included  in  the 
vincia '  of  the  Romans  before  Cesar*8  time.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  the  province  of  Narbonensis  Priiaa 
was  occasionally  desifnated  Septimania,  from  its  seven 
dioceses  of  Toulouse,  B£ziera,  Nhnea,  Agde,  Magaeknme 
(MontpeUier),  Lod£ve,  and  Uzda. 

In  tne  year  412,  Languedoc,  throuj^  which  Uie  Vandals 
and  Alans  had  marched  into  Spam,  was  seized  by  the 
VisigoUia  under  their  king  Ataulphus.  [Ataui^fhus.]  Tbey 
however  quitted  it  soon  after  to  proceed  to  Spain :  but 
their  return  from  that  country  they  received  the  cestk>n 
from  the  Romans  of  the  ei^  and  territory  of  Toulouse,  with 
the  parts  of  Aquitania  west  of  it.  They  made  Toulouu 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  which  they  estebliihed,  the 
boundaries  of  which  they  soon  extended  tb  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhdne,  comprehending  the  whole  of  Imt 
guedoG  and  several  other  provincea.  llie  battle  of  Vougl^ 
or  VouiUi  (a.d.  S07)  broke  the  power  of  the  Viaigoths;  and 
Toulouse  came  into  tfaepower  m  Cknis,  kingof  theFtnnks. 
[Clotis  ;  France.]  The  greater  part  of  ^  Narbooenus 
Prima  of  the  Romana  remained  however  to  the  vanquished 
nation,  and  bore  under  dieir  sway  the  names  of  Gothia  and 
Septimania;  this  province  was  under  the  government,  in 
military  and  civil  affiiir^  of  a  count  or  dute,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  rank,  ajqiointed  by  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  of 
Spain. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens 
having  conquered  Spain,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kLngdotn 
of  the  Visigoths,  Septimania  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 
It  remained  howevw  in  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  and  be- 
came the  place  of  refuge  foe  thote-iwho  fled  fram  the  San- 
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MM  in  Sftin.  In  the  vear  719  the  Sinoeiu  nuaed  the 
Pyreneea  under  Zama  their  general.  He  took  Narbonhe, 
hilt  fkiled  in  an  attempt  on  Toulouse,  then  under  the  away 
of  Budes,  the  Frankish  duke  of  Aquitaine,  vho  defeated 
and  slflw  Zama.  The  Saracen  army  in  conaequence  with- 
drew mto  Spain.  They  made  a  secodd  attempt,  which 
&iled;  bat  a  third  endeavour  was  more  sueeenfiil:  the 
crestar  part  of  Saptimania  was  conquored  in  a.d.  726  or  the 
loQowing  yean ;  and  the  nvages,  if  not  the  pwmuient  oon- 
queits  of  the  Saraem^  were  extended  even  bvfond  ita 
boundaries. 

Pepin  leBref  in  thejear  752  drove  the  Saraeena  ftom 
lADgnedoe.  He  took  Narhonne  after  a  siege  or  blockade 
of  aeren  yean ;  and  tben  attacking  WatAe,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine, reduced  Toulouse,  the  Albigems  or  district  of  Albi. 
and  Cfevaudan,  which  were  m  possession  of  Waiffre,  who 
had  become  all  but  iodependent  of  the  Frankish  crown. 
Under  Charlemagne,  Toulouse  was  made  the  seat  of  a  count 
or  goTornor,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  his 
son,  the  maritime  jMrt  of  lAnguedoc  was  formed,  with  the 
adjacent  part  of  Spain,  into  a  duchy,  under  the  name  of  Septi- 
mania,  or  Gothia.  This  duchy  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a 
DUiquiHte,  and  the  Spanish  portion  (the  March  of  Spain) 
Via  taken  from  it  and  nude  a  separate  eovemment.  The 
aarquisate  of  Septimania  was  Bubse<)uenuy  united  with  the 
county  of  Toulouse;  and  by  this  junction  the  counts  of 
Toulouae  became  mastere  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Languedoc ; 
and  were  enabled,  during  the  feeble  reigns  ^  the  later 
loTinfpan  and  the  earlier  Cbpetian  kings,  to  act  a  leading 
part  in  the  south  of  France.  They  vere  among  the  six 
great  feudatories  who  afterwards  became  exclusively  peera 
of  France,  and  had  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant 
abbeys  and  dioceses  within  their  dominions.  They  were 
feudal  sQxerains  of  Rouergue,  Querci  Auvergne,  and  Velay, 
and  were  possessors  of  some  parts  of  Provence.  Raymond 
IV^  count  of  Toulouse,  was  one  of  the  princes  who  took 

Cin  the  fint  Crusade.  He  bore  the  titles  of  count  of 
Louse  and  Provence,  duke  of  Narbonne  and  marquis  of 
Gothia,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his 
time.  He  set  out,  aji.  1096,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  his 
own  subjeete,  of  Oaaconi,  and  of  others^  under  the  general 
de&ignation  of  Proveneaux;  and  in  hit  manh  urough 
Lombardy  received  sucn  accessions  to  his  ferce  as  to  swell 
it  to  the  number  of  100,000.  His  division  was  aucompanied 
by  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Le  Puy,  the  pope's  legate.  He 
marched  through  Friuli  and  Dalmatia  to  Constantinople, 
and  was  the  only  one  of  the  leading  Crusaders  who  refused 
to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  Alexius  for  their  expected 
conquests.  In  the  march  to  Jerusalem,  at  Nice,  at  Dory- 
IsBum,  and  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Raymond  highly 
di:ilinmiished  himself;  and  the  historians  of  Langueduc 
state  that  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  was  offered  to  him  and 
refused  by  him  before  it  was  conferred  upon  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon ;  but  this  i»  at  least  doubtful.  Placed  by  the  em- 
peror Alexius  Comnenus  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Latin 
troops,  supplemental  to  the  flnt  Crusade,  Raymond  was 
defeated  by  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  made  prisoner  at 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia  Tancred,  one  of  his  fellow-crusaden. 
Having  obtained  his  release,  he  took  several  places  in 
Syria,  and  died  A.D.  1105,  while  besieging  the  ci^  of  I^ra- 
bolos,  or  Tripoli,  in  Syria. 

Before  his  departure  Raymond  IV.  had  made  over  the 
government  of  nis  hereditary  dominions,  which  extended 
'rom  the  ^rrenees  to  the  Alps,  to  his  son  Bertrand,  who, 
having  secured  possession  of  them  after  a  severe  stru^le 
with  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  followed  his  fether's  example, 
and  embarked,  aj).  1109,  for  the  Holy  Land  in  a  fleet  of 
forty  TOttela,  each  carrying  a  hundred  knights.  He  was 
joined  on  his  way  by  ninety  Genoese  and  Pisan  vessels ; 
and  altar  visiting  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  fermed  the 
siege  of  Tripoli,  which  his  fkther  had  attkcked  in  vain. 
Hning  taken  the  place,  it  became  the  capital  of  a  county, 
a  feudal  dependency  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ; 
which  county  Bertrand  held  during  hislife  and  transmitted 
to  his  jwmger  son  Pons,  in  whose  posterity  it  remained 
nntil  united  with  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

On  the  death  of  Bertrand,  a.d.  1112,  he  was  succeeded 
in  his  Earope&f)  dominions  hy  bis  brother  Alfonse  Jourdain, 
who  had  been  bom  in  Palestme,  ao).  1103,  and  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan,  from  whence  he  took  his  name.  During 
his  minority  Alfonse  was  despoiled  of  the  county  of  Tou- 
louse by  the  duke  of  Aquitaine ;  but  was  restored  by  die 
idaUtf  of  the  pix^le  oTTouloose,  vho  seised  the  oppw^ 
P.  C  No.  838. 


tnnity  of  the  invsder'a  absence  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Hie 

fidelity  of  the  same  people  aftorwards  preserved  the  county 
of  Toulotue  from  the  attack  of  Louis  ViL  (le  Jeune),  who 
laid  idaim  to  it  in  right  of  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
Alfonse,  fbllowing  the  example  of  his  fether  and  brother, 
embarked  in  the  second  crusade,  AJk  1147,  for  the  Holy 
Land;  and  died  at  Acre  almost  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  MeUsendOb  qooen 
of  Jerusalem. 

Raymond  V.,  who,  with  his  brother  Alfonse  H.  suc- 
ceeded to  Uie  county  of  Toulouse,  had  to  maintain  a  struggle 

^rith  Henry  II.  of  England ;  who,  having  married  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  urged  the  same  daim  as  her  former  husband 
Louts  VII.,  who  had  divorced  her.  Henry  advanced  vic- 
toriously to  the  wells  of  Toulouse ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Louis  VII.,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  Raymond,  and 
threw  himself  with  a  bandftilof  men  into  the  place,  induced 
him  to  raise  the  siege,  professedly  from  respect  to  the 
standard  of  his  suseroin,  the  king  of  France.  In  his  retreat 
he  took  Cabors,  the  capital  of  Querci,  and  several  other 
places  from  Raymond.  The  war  was  finally  terminated  by 
a  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  the  count  of 
Toulouse  shotald  acknowledge  Henry  as  his  suzerain,  saving 
the  alliance  which  he  owed  to  the  king  of  France  as  lord 
paruuount.  Raymond  was  also  involved  in  the  dispnteo 
arising  from  the  schism  of  the  papacy.  He  recognised  th« 
anti-pope  Pascal,  and  exiled  all  the  ecelesiasties  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  him :  this  brought  his  domains  under  an 
interdict  fVom  Pope  Alexander  HI.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  the  pope,  abandoning  the  cause  of  Calixtu^ 
the  anti-pope  who  succeeded  Pascal.  At  a  later  period 
Ravmond  was  again  embroiled  with  Henry  II.  of  England 
and  with  Richard,  son  of  Henry,  to  whom  his  fether  had 
ceded  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  or  Aquitaine.  Raymond  ter- 
minated  his  unquiet  life  A.B.  1194. 

Bis  successor,  Raymond  VI.,  is  known  by  the  misfer 
tunes  in  which  his  protection  of  the  Albigeoia  involved  him. 
The  extensive  dominions  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  cootaiued 
a  population  more  advanced  in  intellect  and  civilisation 
thui  the  other  pnmnoes  of  France ;  the  ooiruptioiis  of  tlw 
Romish  dinrch  had  excited  great  attention,  and  tbehaemr, 
as  it  was  tormed,  of  the  Alld^is,  tx  Albigenaes,  had  wideW 
spread  throngh  Languedoc  [Albioknos.]  Raymond  v. 
had  desired  to  repress  it,  but  the  troubles  of  his  reign  had 
prevented  it.  In  Uie  time  of  Raymond  VI.  the  pope  Inno- 
cent III,  despatehed  legates  into  the  infected  districts,  with 
directions  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  new  tenets.  Raymond  shrunk  from  the 
task  of  extermination ;  and  although  the  menaces  of  the 
legates  induced  him  in  1203  to  promise  upon  oath  to  expel 
the  Albigenses  from  his  dominions,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  stops  to  fulfil  his.promiBe ;  and  the  renisal  to 
bind  himself  to  it  by  treaty  brought  a  papal  interdict  on 
himself  and  his  dominions.  At  length  he  signed  the  treaty, 
but  the  subsequent  murder  of  Pierre  de  CSuBtelnau.  one  tii 
the  papal  legates,  by  an  unknown  assassin,  whom  Raymond 
was  charged  with  employing,  induced  the  pope  to  proclaim 
a  crusade  against  him  and  Uie  Albigenses.  Those  who  en- 
gaged in  it  wore  the  cross  on  the  thnat,  in  eto^adistinction 
to  those  who  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  who  wore  it  w 
the  shoulder. 

The  irruption  of  300,000  fenaticsinto  languedoc  alarmed 
Raymond,  who  took  every  means  to  be  reooncUed  to  the 
church.  He  made  his  appearance  before  the  council  of 
Valence,  and  after  submittiagito  be  scourged  at  St  Gillei^ 
by  Milon,  the  pope's  legati^  'he  obtained  absolution,  and 
even  assumed  the  cross  against  his  own  subjects.  A  sub- 
sequent refusal  to  deliver  up  those  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 
who  were  suspected  of  heresy  drew  upon  him  again  the 
thanden  of  tbe  Church,  and  he  had  to  Tint  Rome  to  obtain 
absolution  of  the  pope.  But  siAmissicm  seems  to  have 
availed  but  Uttle.  The  crusadinylhMt,  under  tbe  guidance 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  -L^iceator,  extended  its  con- 
quests in  Languedoc.  A  new  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
requirements  of  the  counnl  of  Aries,  AX.  1211.  drew  upon 
Raymond  fresh  excommunication ;  and  being  now  driven 
to  despair,  he  determined  to  stand  on  his  defence.  His 
nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  count  of  Carcassonne,  endea- 
voured to  defend  B^ziers  and  Carcassonne,  but  his  resistance 
was  in  vain :  the  capture  of  the  former,  as  wdl  as  that  of 
Lavaur  in  tbe  county  of  Albi,  was  followed  by  frightfUl 
massacres  (a.o.  1209-1211),  and  RaymondRoger  was  him- 
self taken  at  Gacoassonne  and  subsequeatly  poisoned.  Th» 
DigitizedlAJflfegte 
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mlbKpff  %Kftumi  BOW  flmnd  Mmatit  not  cnXf  atMndmed 
but  attacked  by  hit  own  brother  Buidouin,  vbo  joined  the 
crusade.  He  was  besiwed  in  Toulouse,  but  a  sueeeiafiil 
scrtie  raised  the  siege.  His  aimy  ms  however  subsequently 
debated  at  Caetelnauda^,  and  he  obtained  but  a  short 
remission  by  the  suspension  of  the  orusade  by  Innocent 
*III.  The  war  soon  broke  out  again ;  and  the  oount  of 
Toulouse,  with  his  ally  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  fell  in 
the  combat,  having  suffered  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Muret,  the 
contest  was  terminated  by  his  submisaion,  and  the  seizure 
of  all  his  domains  by  Simon  de  Honlfbrt,  to  whom  the  coun^ 
of  Toulouse,  properly  so  callad,  was  granted  by  the  couoou 
of  MontoelUer  in  1215.  Only  a  portion  of  his  domains 
remainea  to  RiTmond. 

The  aflSsotion  of  the  pat^  of  Touhnw  for  their  heredi- 
twy  princes  enabled  Raymond,  befbre  hii  death  to  reoover 
the  greater  part  cf  hie  doDunions.  He  entered  Toulouse 
A.D.  1217,  and  though  twioe  besi^ed,  first  by  Simon  de 
Montfbrt  in  person,  who  wa^,  killed  before  the  plao^  and 
his  son  Am&ury  de  Montfbrt,  and  the  seoond  time  by  Louis, 
son  of  Philippe  II.,  king  of  France,  Ijia  maintained  posses- 
sion till  his  death,  A-D.  1222. 

Raymond  VII.,  son  and  successor  of  Raymond  VI., 
pressed  Amaury  de  Montfort  so  dose,  that  he  obliged  him 
to  retire  into  the  domains  of  the  French  kitig.  I<ouis  VIIX.. 
to  whom  be  ceded  his  right  over  the  conquests  made  by  the 
crusaders.  Raymond  had  now  to  struggle  with  the  power 
of  tbe  crown;  and  though  the  death  lu  Louis  VUI.  deli- 
vered him  from  the  hostuity  of  that  prince,  he  was  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  of  his  sneeesior  Louis  IX.,  aj>.  128B,  by 
die  eeesioD  of  many  parts  of  his  once  extenuve  dominions. 
In  his  time  the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Toulouse,  to 
extirpate  the  remains  of  thp  Albigenses ;  but  tbe  jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  Inquisitors  was  so  odious  that  it  caused  a  nvdt 
of  tho  people  who  drove  them  from  the  «ty,  Raymond  in- 
sBired  repested  sentences  of  excommunication  for  his  real 
yr  suppoeed  connivance  at  the  tumults  of  (he  people.  He 
was  suDsequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Louis  IX.  He 
died  A.D.  1249,  and  in  him  ended  the  male  line  of  the  counts 
3f  Toulouse.  His  states  came  to  Alfonso,  eount  of  Poitius, 
and  Invther  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  had  married 
Joanne,  faeu^ss  of  Raymond.  Upon  the  death  of  Alfonso 
and  Jeann^  aji.  1271,  the  county  of  Toulouse  came  to 
Phllipe  m.,  ktaig  of  France,  whose  succeesoni  on  the 
dirone  held  the  aasn^  till  a-d.  1361.  when  it  was  wiited 
to  tbe  crown.  The  remainder  of  Languedoe  had  been 
'ngreat  part  united  to  the  crown  by  the  kings  Louis 
VIU.  and  IX.,  who  bad  obtained  them  iy  force  or  cession 
from  the  eounto  of  Toulouse. 

Hie  separate  history  of  lAnguedoc  terminates  with  the 
extinction  of  the  county  of  Toulouse :  subsequent  events 
fbnn  part  of  the  general  history  of  France.  The  heresy  of 
the  Albigenses  was  in  appearance  suppressed,  but  the  prin- 
eiiile  of  opposition  to  the  court  and  doctrines  of  Rome  was 

Erobably  smothered  rather  than  extinguished ;  for  when 
le  Protestants  of  Fruioe  were  at  a  subsequent  period 
numeroos  enough  to  make  head  against  tbe  erown,  Lan- 
guedoe was  one  of  the  provinces  in  wlueh  they  most 
abounded.  Even  after  Protestantism  had  keen  repressed 
In  other  parta  of  Prance,  the  Pntestanta  made  bead  against 
the  government  here.  [GsTSNms,  Ias.]  The  number  of 
them  in  this  paK  may  be  inibrred  frun  the  estimate  that 
nearly  (00,900  were  brought  to  abjure  their  religion  by  the 
stringent  arguments  of  Louis  XIV..  beside  those  who 
emigrated  to  foreign  countries;  and  even  now  the  Pro- 
testants ue  tolerably  numerous. 

Under  the  monarchy  Languedoo  was  one  of  the  Paj^s 
d'Stats.  The  states  oonsistM  of  the  clergy,  three  archbi- 
shops, and  twenty  bishops ;  the  noblesse^  among  whom  tbe 
Count  of  Alais  held  the  first  place ;  and  the  Commons, 
consisting  of  tbe  eonsula  and  deputies  of  tbe  episcopal  and 
other  towns.  The  archbishop  of  Narbonne  vas  perpetual 
president  of  tlw  staler  Their  chief  busineM  was  to  vpfta- 
llon  among  the  diflbrent  parts  d  the  province  the  taxes 
levied  hy  tbe  king.  Toalouae  had  a '  Kirlement,*  or  court 
ofJustiea,wlUeh  acquired  an  odioaaeelebrity  from  its  unjust 
decision  hi  the  case  of  Gilaa  in  the  niddU  of  the  last 
eentury. 

LANGUEDOC,  CANAL  DE,  othwwise  CAN AL  DU 

MIDI.  [FiiAifCB.] 
LA'NIADA.  rSKUKi«.J 

LANKyaSRUS.  [NnDIBEAMCBIATA.} 

LANNBR.  [Fauxmiuu,  tcL  i..  IBl.l 


LANNION,  a  mn  in  the  depvtaopt  of  COlH  d« 

Nord,  in  France,  313  miles  west  of  Pans  ttirough  HsniM 
and  Guingamp.  It  is  an  iU-bnilt  bnm  on  the  n^mn  of 
the  little  river  Guer,  over  which  Uiero  an  two  brl<M 
uniting  the  town  with  its  &ubonrgs  or  suburbs.  Th» 
eestuary  is  navigable  for  vessels  at  high-water,  and  by  it  tlw 
town  is  enabled  to  car^  on  some  trade  in  horses,  wine, 
cider,  wheat,  oats,  flax,  nemp^  and  salt  butter.  There  is « 
handsome  quay.  The  poprlation  in  1S36  was  5461.  It  it 
the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  containing  33J  square 
miles,  and  comprehending  7  cantons,  62  communes,  viih 
a  population  in  1836  of  107.220. 

LA^SIUM,  a  genus  of  the  natural  bmily  of  Uelisces, 
established  by  the  late  Dr.  Jack,  and  formed  of  the  LooAm 
of  Rumph,  1,  p.  Ul,  L  5*,  whi<^  is  the  lantai  of  Mus- 
den's  'Sumatoa,*  pL  v,  p.  101.  and  Uie  tangsal « tauA  of 
the  natives  of  the  MaJay  Islands.  This  &ins  one  <^  die 
highly  esteemed  ihiits  peculiar  totheMal^anArcbipelagOk 
or  what  was  termed  India  aquota  by  obi  writers,  tnougli 
unnoticed  in  many  works  where  we  might  expect  to  find 
it  Ailly  described.  The  genus  is  chara^rizea  by — Cain 
deeply  S-parted.  Coral  ^petalled,  petals  roundish.  Toe 
tube  formed  by  tbe  union  of  the  stamens  is  subglobose, 
with  its  mouth  nearly  entire,  having  the  1 0  anthers  incladed 
within  it.  Ovary  5-ceUed,  cells  with  1-2  ovules.  Style 
short,  columnar.  Stigma  flat  5-raved ;  berry  cortical,  5- 
celled,  ^seeded,  with  one  or  two  cells  only  perfecting  their 
seed.  Seeds  enveloped  in  a  semitransparent  pulpy  (uuic 
or  aril,  exalbuminous,  cotylodoni  unequal,  peltate,  the 
short  ndide  being  inserted  into  tiudr  oentre.  Tbt  Lsnieh 
forms  a  moderatenUxed  tree  with  twientose  tnoebes. 
Leaves  alternate,  pinnate;  leaflets  7  to  9,  alternate,  sboit- 
pedicelled,  elliptic-ditong.  very  smooth.  The  young  leaves 
am  pubescent  on  the  under  sur&ce.  Stipules  none.  Ra- 
cemes springing  from  the  trunk  and  naked  branches,  at 
first  suberect.  afterwards  drooping  by  the  weight  of  tbe 
fhiit  Tbe  fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  according  to  Mars- 
den,  tbouxh  the  skin  contains  a  colouring  juice,  extremelr 
bitter,  an^  which  is  apt  to  taint  the  fruit  if  not  opened  with 
care. 

The  Ayer  Ayer  is  another  fruit  so  nearly  resembling  (lie 
Lanseh  in  most  particulars  that  Dr.  Jack,  hesitating  te 
rank  it  as  a  species,  mentions  it  as  a  permanent  and  welt- 
'marked  variety,  under  the  name  var.  ^  L.  aqueum.  The 
fhiit  of  tbe  Ayer  Ayer  is  rounder  and  the  pulp  taon  witeTj 
and  dissolves  m<»e  completely  in  tbe  mouth  than  the 
Lanseh.  Both  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  MUays,  and  are 
equally  agreeable  to  tbe  European  i»late.  The  jnicy  en- 
velope of  the  seeds  is  tbe  part  eaten,  and  the  taste  is  eootin;; 
and  pleiisant.    (Zin.  Transact.,  xiv.,  p.  114.) 

LANTA'NA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  hrnHy  of 
Verbenaceffi,  named  from  one  of  tbe  old  names  of  Vibtir- 
num.  which  some  of  the  species  somewhat  resemble  in  ' 
habit  They  are  often  stated  to  oe  confined  to  America, 
but  a  species  is  found  in  Arabia,  and  two  in  India.  Tbey 
form  small  or  moderate  sized  shrubs,  often  with  ruiiosu 
aromatic  leaves,  and  a  somewhat  peculiar  odour  in  the  clus- 
tered flowers,  which  are  eitbw  pink,  yellow,  white,  or 
changeable.  Piso  states  that  three  spaciea,  which  are  con- 
founded togethw  in  Braxil  under  the  name  Camara,  are 
there  used  for  making  medicated  baths  tar  diseases  of  tbe 
skin.  Martins  states  that  tbe  flowers  of  some  species  are 
employed  for  making  demiflcent  drinks  in  catarrhal  sflec- 
tions.  £.  maerophylla  is  employed  in  mfiuums  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and  L.  psetido  TTiea  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

LANTIER,E'nENNE  FRANgOIS  DE,  bom  at  Mar- 
seille, September  1,  1734,  although  passionately  attached 
to  literature,  did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  1778,  when 
his  comedy  of  the  '  L'Impatient*  was  performed  after  bavin); 
been  retained  in  manuscript  for  three  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  sinister  predictions  of  some  of  his  fiienils, 
the  piece  had  a  decided  success ;  and  thus  encouraged,  Lan- 
tier  published  his  'Tales,*  in  prose  and  verse,  which  latter 
Lb  Harpe  pronounced  to  be  inferior  onW  to  those  of  Vol- 
taire and  Lafontaine.  On  his  return  from  a  journey  to 
Italy,  he  was  admitted  into  tbe  academy  of  Uarseilt^ 
(1786),  and  began  collecting  materials  for  his  celebrated 
•  Voyages  d'Anwnor,'  the  idea  of  which  had  bscn  snggested 
to  him  by  his  visit  to  Herculaneum.  Tbe  success  of  this 
work,  composed  amid  tbe  storms  of  the  Revtdution.  was 
almost  unprecedented.  Some  critics  would  foin  have  per- 
suaded the  public  that  this  delightful  production  was  merely 
a  feeUo  inutatioD  of  ^^'^^^^(^^^^^'^^  alUwugh 
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iMrtin  hMl  inrMelf  abstained  ftvm  leading  tbe  litter 
«ork  until  h«  had  eompleted  hia  own.  In  f*oU  altbou^ 
fowinMiiiR'  eaeh  cdier  in  tiieir  general  sc»pe,  the  two  worha 
■n  nrjr  niwnnilar  in  chttncter  and  itrrle,  and  in  their 
NBpsctiTe  merita.  One  proof  of  iti  popnlaritjr  ia,  that '  An- 
ttew'  ban  been  tnniUtod  into  Oennan.  Itidian»  Spanish, 
Pottagufia^  Rniaian,  and  nodem  Greek.  He  afterwards 
nodueod  two  ether  fletitiou  narratifes  trf  tr«r^  '  Les 
Veraenn  en  Saiise,'  and  *  Le  Toy^  en  Sspaflpe,*  both  of 
wUeh  poaaasa  oonsidnable  intwast ;  also  hii '  Comapond- 
aaee  de  Cfearine  d'Arly,*  a  work  captira^g  for  the  gntoaa 
«f  its  tone  and  stf  le,  and  dnost  a  literary  prodigy  whan 
eoDsidered  aa  tb»  productkm  of  an  octargenarian.  Sven 
iiiDaty<<>tM  years  had  not  extinguished  his  literary  ardour, 
far  at  that  very  adruioed  ace  he  composed  a  poem  in  eight 
eantea,  eatiUM  *  Oeoffiray  Rudel,  ou  le  Troubadour/  He 
died  at  Marseille,  frhere  he  had  retided  for  the  last  twelve 
ymn,  Janoary  si,  XHK,  at  dM  age  of  92. 

LANZI,  LUIG-I,  ah  eminent  modem  Italian  arcbssolo^ 
pst  ackd  writer  on  art,  was  bom  in  the  Maroa  d'Ancona, 
«n  tbe  14tli  ef  June,  1783.  After  receiTins  an  excellent 
eduMthm  M  home,  be  entered  tbe  order  of  tbe  Jesuitt  at 
Ae  age  ot  edventeen,  and  as  soon  aa  he  hnd  eoni]deted  hia 
own  Btudfes,  irhMi  tnre  Greeted  eUafly  to  daiaical  litera- 
ture, Aatinguished  Mmself  u  a  nalotts  and  aUo  instractor 
of  yon^  Alfliothig  as  the  event  was  to  him  at  the  time, 
and  it  ocoano&ed  him  a  serious  illness,  the  suppression  of 
tbe  order  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  most  Ibrtunate 
Doe  foe  lansi^s  repatation,  since  it  threw  him  into  a  literary 
eareer  which  he  wonld  else  probably  not  have  entered. 
The  flrst  step  towards  it  was  bis  being  appointed  anti- 
quarian, or  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals,'  at  Florence,  by 
the  grand-duke  Peter  Leopold,  April  l7th,  1778.  One  of 
his  int  literaty  productions  was  his  '  Descrizione  della 
Galleria,'  which,  ^eetly  superior  to  the  generality  of  pro- 
dnetions  of  tbe  seme  class,  affinded  proof  of  critical  acumen 
and  em^tkm.  To  this  sneeeeded  tats  dinertation  on  the 
smlptum  of  the  antlents^  entitled  *  Netole  Pzellminari,* 
8EC.,  17B9.  and  tiie  celebrated  '  Sugio  di  lingua  Btruwa,* 
a  vork  of  extraordbiary  stu^  endresearoh,  whi^  throws 
considerable  light  on  a  very  obscure  and  diffictdt  branch  of 
arcbseology.  Yet  notwithstanding  its  intrinsip  value  it  was 
tnm  its  nature  calculated  to  interest  only  a  small  portion 
even  of  tbe  learned  world,  and  has  therefore  contributed 
leas  towards  its  author^s  fame  with  the  European  public 
than  his  '  Storia  Pittorioa.'  This  latter  work,  tbe  first 
portion  of  which  appeared  in  1792,  and  to  undertake  which 
ne  had  been  excited  by  Tiraboschi,  the  historian  of 
Italian  literature,  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuous  history  of  Italian  painting,  ar- 
ranged according  to  schools  and  epochs,  and  written  in  a 
tone  of  hnpaxtial  critioism ;  whereas  prior  to  ite  appearance 
tbe  niutteioas  partieniar  histories  and  artistical  biographies 
fmented  little  better  than  a  eonfbsed  maas  of  materials, 
and  oonflietiog  jprejudiees  and  opinions.  Lanii's  object 
was  to  characterize  all  the  various  schools,  and  the  chief 
tbaatera  in  each,  end  also  the  changes  in  regard  to  style 
and  taste  which  eaeh  bad  undergone ;  while  the  utility  of 
the  work  as  a  book  of  reference  is  greatly  increased  by 
three  excellent  indexes.  Hardly  had  its  author  completed 
the  publication  of  the  '  Storia  Ptttoriea,*  when  the  battle  of 
Bassanc^  September  8th,  1796,  drove  him  from  tbatcity,  and 
compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  IVeviso,  and  afterwards 
in  Udine,  where  he  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  1801, 
when  he  returned  to  Florence,  having  been  restored  to  his 
former  appointment  in  the  museum.  Here  he  wrote  his  three 
diaaeitfttions  on  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases,  and  made  a 
collection  of  lapidary  inacriptiona,  but  suffering  ftom  re- 
pfltUed  ftpO]^«etie  attacks  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  it  was 
not  until  earnestly  pressed  b;r  Cardinal  Zondadari,  arch- 
bnbop  of  Sienna,  that  be  prevailed  uptm  himself  to  publish 
tiK  latter,  adding  to  them  his  own  Latin  poems,  which  are 
remartable  for  their  purity  and  graces  of  style.  In  addition 
to  tbe  above,  and  one  or  two  nainor  productions,  Lanzi  pub- 
fi^ed  a  translation  of  Hesiod  in  terza  rima,  first  under- 
tat^  by  him  in, his  youth,  aud  carefully  corrected  and 
touched  up  by  him  from  time  to  time.  His  death  was 
occasioned  Vr  apoplexy,  March  30, 1810. 

LACXOOON,  according  to  antient  fable,  was  the  son  of 
P{iam  (according  to  others,  of  Antenor).  and  a  priest  of 
Apollo  dnring  tbe  IVqfan  var.  While  offering,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ofltec^  a  miUoek  to  render  Neptnne  pronitiona 
tothBlVt9tns,twoetnn)K»tt  «erpenti  iswed  from  the  sea. 


and,  having  first  daetroyed  his  tm  sons,  whom  he  vainhr 
endeavoured  to  save,  attacked  Laoooon  himselt  and,  wind* 
ing  themselves  round  his  body,  crashed  him  to  death  in 
thmr  fclds.  This  dreadful  punmimont  was  infiieted  by  tbe 
goddess  Minerva  for  the  part  Laocoon  had  taken  in  endear- 
vouring  to  dissuade  the  Trojans  from  emitting  into  Tro^ 
the  luKMa,  and.  w  it  aflerwttda  proved  to  thenii  fatai 
wooden  hone,  which  the  crafty  G^esu  hod  oonaecnted  to 
Minerva. 

An  enduring  ealebrity  has  been  gained  fbr  Uds  atory  firmn 
its  forming  the  subject  of  «ie  ef  the  Moat  ittMrkable 
groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared  to  ut.  It  repre- 
sents the  agonised  father  and  hia  youthful  scku,  one  on  ebch 
side  of  him,  writbii^  and  expiring  in  tbe  complicated  folds 
of  the  serpents.  The  figures  are  naked,  the  ^pery  that  is 
introduced  being  only  uaed  to  support  end  fill  up  the  com-  - 
position.  This  superb  work  of  art,  wl^c&  Pliny  describes 
inaccurately  as  consisting  of  only  a  single  blodc  of  marble 
(fbr  in  spite  of  this  mistake  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  m 
the  opinion  of  tbe  learned  that  tbb  ia  tbe  identical  group 
alluded  to  by  th*t  writer),  originaUy  deeontod  tbe  baths  of 
Titus,  smong  the  mine  of  wUch  it  wee  found  in  the  year 
1606.  Tbe  namea  of  the  aeulptus  who  oXMiatod  it  are  abo 
reeorded.  Tbaf  are  Agaiander,  Polydoma,  and  Atheno- 
doru^  liativei  wRhodei.  Pliin  (xxxri.  5)  aays,  'Laoeoon, 
which  is  in  the  house  or  paiece  (dtmo)  of  die  emperor 
Titus,  ia  a  work  to  be  preferred  to  all  others  either  in  paint* 
ing  or  sculpture-  Those  great  artiste  Ageeander,  and  Poly- 
dorus,  and  Ath«nodorus,Ahodiana,  executed  tbe  principal 
figure  (gwn)t  and  the  sons,  uid  the  wonderful  folds  of  the 
serpents,  out  of  one  block  of  marble.* 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
antiquaries  on  several  points  oopneeted  widi  this  group: 
first,  as  to  the  date  of  tbe  artists;  Winckelmann  con- 
tending that  they  ate  of  a  good  period  of  Greek  art,  and 
as  eaily  as  Lysippui.  A  considerably  later  date  is  now 
however  attributed  to  them ;  and  the  next  question  dis- 
ouiaed  baa  bem,  whether  the  sculptor  waa  indwted  fbr  the 
Bubjeet  to  Vila's  fine  deioription  cAmhA  ii.,  t.  800)^ 
or  whether  the  poet  was  indebted  to  tbe  artist  With  re- 
spect to  date,  the  most  eareftil  ootuideration  seems  to  fix 
these  Eoulptors  as  late  aa  tbe  early  emperors;  and  licssing, 
whose  work  on  the  Laocoon  deserves  tbe  attention  of  all 
Vho  take  an  interest  in  the  philosophy  and  capabilities  of 
art,  believes  they  lived  in  the  reign  or  Titna.  With  regard 
to  the  subject,  it  is  moat  probable  that  the  Aory,  being  well 
known,  offered  advantages  for  illuEtration  to  the  sculptor, 
as  it  did  for  description  to  the  poet.  As  Virgil's  priest  was 
habited  in  his  robes  during  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  f\inc- 
tions,  and  the  group  under  consideration  is  entirely  naked, 
the  aigument  is  additionally  stteng&raied  against  the  as 
sumption  that  the  arUit  boErowed  frotn  the  poet.  It  is 
more  natural  to  bdieve  that  each  drew  f^rom  a  ommon 
source,  and  treated  tbe  subjeet  in  the  way  best  adapted  to 
the  diff^ent  arts  they  menrised ;  the  soulptor's  object  being 
eoncenCratton  of  effect,  the  poet's  amplification  and  brilliant 
description. 

Ibis  group  is  justly  considered,  by  all  oompetent  judges, 
to  be  a  masterpiece  of  art.  It  oombines,  in  its  class,  all 
that  sculpture  requires,  and,  we  may  say,  admits  of,  and 
may  traly  be  studied  aa  a  canon.  The  subjeot  is  of  the 
most  affecting  and  interesting  kind ;  and  tbe  expression  in 
every  part  of  the  figures  reaohe^  but  does  not  exceed,  the 
limits  of  propriety.  Intense  mental  suffering  is  portrayed 
in  the  countenances,  while  the  physical  strength  of  all  the 
three  figures  is  evidently  sinking  under  the  irresistible 
power  ofue  huge  rqilQea  wreathed  around  their  exhausted 
limbs.  One  aim,  in  when  side  a  serpoit  has  fixed  bit 
deadly  Ann,  seems  to  be  f^ntbig ;  the  other,  not  yet  bittoi, 
tries  (and  the  fbtility  of  tbe  attempt  ia  fbithfuUy  shown)  to 
disengage  one  foot  from  the  serpent's  embrace.  The  fbtfaer. 
Laocoon  himself,  is  migh^  in  his  suffMing :  every  muscle 
is  in  extreme  action,  atw  bis  hands  and  fMt  are  convulsed 
with  painful  energy.  Yet  there  is  nothing  frigbtfdl,  dis- 
gusting, or  contrary  to  beauty  in  the  oountenanee.  Suffer- 
ing is  ftithftilly  and  strongly  dmicted  there,  but  it  ia  rather 
the  exhibition  of  mental  anguisn  than  at  the  twly  and  un- 
dignified oontortionB  of  mere  physical  pain.  The  whole  of 
this  figure  displays  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  of  outward  form ;  the  latter  selected  with  oare.  and 
freed  from  any  vulgarity  of  «)mmon  individual  nature: 
indeed  the  single  figure  of  Laocoon  may  b^iriy  nfenaed  to 
as  ooe  of  tbe  finest  i 
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of  truth  tnd  bwutf  lAMi  it  m  d— ntii!  to  the  ^odnetion 
of  perliMt  »eu1|itiife,  and  whidi  on  aloiie  iunTB  ibr  it  lut- 
ing admiration.  The  youths  are  (tf  a  smaller  itandard  than 
the  proportion  of  the  ftther :  a  liber^  hardljr  justifiablo, 
bnt  taken  probably  with  the  view  of  heiehtenin^  the  effiact 
of  tha  principal  figure.  The  right  arm  of  the  figure  of  Lao- 
ooon  ii  a  restoration.  Some  have  thought  that  the  original 
action  waa  not  exteodedt  but  that  this  arm  was  bent  back 
towards  the  head ;  and  have  supported  their  hypothems  by 
'  the  fact  of  there  being  a  rough  and  broken  surnoe  where 
tbey  think  the  hand,  or  perhaps  a  ftild  of  the  serpent,  may 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  hair. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  group  was  found  in  Rome  in 
the  year  1506.  There  is  a  curious  Irtter,  not  aeneraUy 
known,  bat  publitbed  by  the  Abbate  Fea,  from  rnncesoo 
da  8an  Oallo  to  Monsignore  SpedalnigOk  dated  1S67,  in 
which  the  orcnmstances  of  the  disoorery  are  alluded  to. 
He  says,  'It  bein|;  told  to  the  Piroe  that  some  fine  statues 
were  wnnd  in  a  vmeyard  near  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  he  sent 
to  desire  Oioranni  da  San  Gallo  (the  ftther  of  the  writer) 
to  go  and  examine  them— that  Hidiet  Angelo  Bonarotti 
being  often  in  their  house,  San  GaUo  got  him  to  go  also ; 
and  so,'  says  Francesco,  'I  mounted  behind  my  fbmer  (in 
groppa  a  vuo  padr«)t  and  we  went  We  descended  to  where 
the  statues  were  i  my  hther  immediately  exclaimed,  "Hits 
is  the  Laocoon  spoken  of  by  Pliny."  They  made  them  en- 
large .the  aperture  or  excavation  so  at  to  be  able  to  draw 
them  out,  and  then,  having  seen  them,  we  returned  home  to 
dinner.'  The  group  of  *  Laoooon  and  his  Sou  *  is  now 
preserved  among  the  treasnres  in  art  in  the  muaaum  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rom*. 

LAOIIEDE  A,  a  genus  of  Polyparia,  eatabliihed  by 
Lamonroux  to  inclnde  species  ranked  by  previous  writers 
of  Sertularia.   (SHTnLABiojB  ] 

LAON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Aiane.  82  miles  from  Paris  on  the  high-road  by  Avesnes 
oud  Ifaubeuge  to  Mens  and  Brussels.  It  is  situated  on  a 
sleep  isolated  hill  about  300  feet  high,  which  commands 
on  every  side  ait  extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  flat 
country.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  origin,  in  the  reign  of 
Clovts,  from  a  castle  which  stood  on  this  eminence.  In  the 
later  period  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  it  was  frequently 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  it  continued 
throughout  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  orown.  It  wiA 
before  the  Rev<dntion  the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  suffragan  of  the 
arehlnshop  of  Rams.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  rather  nanow,  and  several  smaller  streets  verv 
narrow :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  antieot  wall,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  by  a  boulevard,  or  public  walk,  on  the  brow  of 
the  lull.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the  suburbs.  The 
population  in  1836  amounted  to  8320.  The  cathedral  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  building  with  four  towers,  and  there  are 
five  other  churches.  There  are  a  seminary  for  the  priest- 
hood, a  oommunity  of  the  Soeurs  Oris,  two  hospitals,  one 
of  them  for  fbundlings,  and  a  pow-house.  There  are  hand- 
some barracks  and  a  theatre.  In  the  suburbs  are  [V>tteries 
and  tan*yards,  lime-kilns,  a  ropewalk,  and  a  manufactory 
ofcoppecaa.  The  neighbourhood  produces  grain  and  wine, 
and  many  axtidiokM  are  nown  ibr  the  supply  of  Paris. 
There  are  a  high-aehoid,  with  a  museum  of  natwsl  history 
attaohed,  a  public  library  of  12,000  vols.,  and  a  drawing- 
school. 

Loon  was  besieged  in  the  civil  contests  of  the  Armaguacs 
and  Bourgu^ons,  and  was  taken  from  the  League  by 
Henri  IV.  in  1594.  In  1814  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
action  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians  and  other  allies* 

The  arrondiss^ent  of  Laon  eontaina  948  square  miles, 
and  comprehends  11  cantons  and  289  communes,  with  a 
populstion  in  1831  of  164,114. 

LAOS,  the  country  of  the  Laos,  or  Luwas,  comprehends 
the  eentnl  portions  of  the  peninsula  without  iha  Ganges, 
lying  between  IS'and  24°  N.lat,and  96*  and  103*E.long. 
It  borden  on  the  south  on  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  on  the 
east  on  the  lutrmenthmed  country,  on  Uie  north  on  China, 
on  the  north-west  Mid  west  on  the  Birman  empire.  Its 
Houth-westeru  corner  is  contiguous  to  die  British  pnnrinoe 
of  Martaben,  which  was  taken  in  1826  fVom  the  BurmesK 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Boghans,  ita  area  ooven 
130,000  square  miles,  or  about  18,000  square  miles  more 
than  the  British  empire. 

Being  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  countries  whose  govem- 
meats  uve  always  shown  a  great  Oegioo  of  jealousy  tomrds 
fcreigiMr^  our  knowledge  « thk  country  is  TCrvsMu^  and 


imntisftirtotT.  Tbe  weitnn  putkn  of  ^  eattenttig  ibR| 
the  banks  w  die  Saluen  rirc^  whidi  divMes  Laos  ftna 
Birma,  is  covered  with  mounttin-ranges,  iriiidi  do  not  sitsin 
the  snow-line,  but  rise  in  lome  parts  to  a  considenbls 
height,  as  the  thermometer  was  observed  to  stand  at  46*  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  moniing.  This  mountaia-reeion  leemt 
to  extend  over  the  ishole  country  north  of  20"  N.  Ut:  it 
is  interseotad  by  wide  level  tracts  and  plains  along  the 
eonrses  of  the  nvers,  which  are  of  (pvat  wtility,  hot  low, 
and  subject  to  frequent  and  extensive  inundations.  The 
south-eastern  p«-t,  which  is  traversed  by  Uie  river  Mask- 
hann,  or  the  river  Camboja,  seems  to  contain  more  levd 
land  than  the  rest  of  the  countrv ;  but  this  opinim  is  «ily 
a  raiipontion,  as  this  part  of  toe  country  has  never  ben 
Tiaited  by  Buropeans.  Along  the  eaatem  bwder  <if  Uos 
there  runs  a  raonntain-nra^  about  100  nilM  wide,  ^lieli 
■epanitei  it  from  CSoehin  Q^ia  and  Topkin.  It  rises  to  s 
considerable  height,  but  the  deration  has  nevw  been  deter- 
mined. 1^  greatnat  pert  of  the  ceuntiT  is  covered  vith 
forests,  and  swamps  or  stagnant  waters,  which  ara  {codnosd 
by  the  inondations  of  the  numerous  rivws  which  defceod 
from  the  high  rai^;es  sturoundlng  the  elevated  tab)fr4snd 
of  Yunnan  in  China. 

The  laigest  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  the  Saluen  [BiutA, 
iv.,  438],  uie  Haekhaun  [Cochin  Ckima,  vii.,  3071  and  the 
Menam,  or  river  of  Siam,  which  flows  through  the  centre 
of  the  country  between  the  two  flrst-named  rivers.  It  risei 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Yuooan,  in 
two  branohes:  the  MB»-ghiie,  the  westom;  and  tbeMse- 
iwaen.  the  eastern,  lliey  unite  aoath  of  22"  N.  lat.  SDd 
the  riverB,  after  thwrjnnotion,  presom  die  name  of  Hss- 
pram,  and  also'  ttmr  sonthem  £reetinL  When  the  Use- 
praen  approaehea  the  boundary  of  Siam  (near  18*  N.  Ist-X 
its  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Menam,  under  whidi  itii 
known  up  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  seenu 
almost  certain  that  a  natural  water  communication  exiiti 
between  this  river  and  its  more  eastern  neighbour,  the 
Haekhaun.  At  about  20*  N.  lat.  the  Maekhaua  divides 
into  two  branches ;  of  which  the  western,  called  Aiisn,  rum 
south-south-west  until  it  joins  the  Mae-praen,  south  of  19* 
N.  lat.  This  natural  canal  is  said  to  be  navigable  fv  rim 
barges.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  Menam  probtbly 
exceeds  800  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  fhr  the  greatest  pert 
ofitaeonrae,  though  several  rapiw  oeonr  in  it. 

We  have  no  aoeoont  of  the  dlimata  of  Laoi.  bat  asitii 
observed  that  rice  li  tiie  principal  grain  cultivated,  sod 
that  no  wheat  is  grown,  we  may  consider  that  the  lover 
portions  do  not  materially  differ  in  climate  from  Bengsl 
All  fruits  which  grow  in  Smithem  Asia  succeed,  vith 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  some  of  them  are  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  as  oranges  to  Ava.  Cotton  is  col- 
tivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  mudi  silk  is  collected,  as  well 
as  lac-gum.  Amone  the  wild  animals  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  are  abuncUnt.  Cattle  and  buffaloes  abound.  In 
some  of  the  northern  districts  the  tea  plantations  sre  very 
extensive :  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  not  dried,  but  islted 
for  chewing,  for  which  purpose  they  are  used  in  msny  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  mountainous  ^rts.  snd 
especially  tbooe  distriots  which  are  contiguous  to  Yub-hb^ 
are  very  rich  in  metals.  G<dd  ^unds  in  many  riven,  snd 
silver-mines  are  worked  to  a  great  extent  1^  Chinese  miners. 
Copper  occurs  in  many  places,  and  tin  in  a  few.  Iron -ore 
is  found  farther  south  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saluen  river,  and  the  natives  make  good  fire-arms.  Rflok- 
salt  also  occurs  in  these  parts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laos  seem  to  be  the  origmal  stock  of 
a  nation  which  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  peninsula  wifii- 
out  the  Ganges,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Saluen.  Tbey 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  and  Oamboja  in  the  fonn 
of  their  bodies  and  in  language.  Their  language  di^  so 
little  from  the  Siamese,  that  it  can  only  be  oonsidered  ua 
dialect  of  it.  All  the  nations  belonging  to  this  stock  an 
called  Shan,  which  by  Buropeans  has  men  changed  into 
Siam.  The  inhabitants  of  Laos  are  distingnisfaea  anng 
themselves  by  the  names  of  Lan-pung-kau  (white  Ims) 
and  Lan-pung-dam  (black  Laos),  of  whom  the  former  seem 
to  inhabit  the  more  mountainoiu  and  elevated  parts  of  tlw 
country,  and  the  latter  the  ]^m.  According  to  GutiUfl 
they  are  inferior  in  civiliiation  to  the  Siamese  except  thow 
who  inhabit  the  southero  districts  of  Yun-nan,  and  was 
have  adopted  the  arts  of  the  Chmesa.  Yet  even  the  iw 
seem  to  nave  nude  considwable  ■etofgKu  in  agricoltuA 
horticiiltum,  and  the  nriom  ar^^^^^  Th^u* 
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Baddhiita,  and  their  aaerad  booki  an  written  in  the  Pali 
l™r*f*  Tlumgh  th^  haTe  a  natioiial  literature,  tbey 
are  not  Tery^  anxicniB  to  atady  it.  Their  beat  booki  txeat  of 
the  enunott  occurrences  of  life,  in  prose. 

Laosiadrnded  into  three  great  portiona.  The  most  north- 
on,  betvaen  the  Saluen  and  Mae-praen,  is  called  Upper 
Laos,  or  the  country  of  the  Loiira<Shan  ;  its  capital  ia  Ke- 
mali^ain.  South  of  it  lies  Lactho,  or  the  country  of  the 
Yan-Shan.  vith  the  capital  Zaenmae,  or  Changmai  The 
aontb-eastem  part  is  called  lAUchang,  or  the  country  of  the 
Shan.  It  is  nearly  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  its  capital 
is  said  to  be  Lanchang,  or  Zandapuri.  To  these  three  great 
difiaions  ia  to  be  added  Taiout,  which  lies  north  of  Iau- 
chang,  and  seems  to  be  inecnrpcMmted  partfy  with  Ynn-nan 
Bttd  partW  with  Tonkin.   It  is  also  inhabited  by  the  Shans. 

Thoi^  this  country  in  firmer  times  appears  to  have 
been  m  powerful  and  independent  stats,  it  has  generally 
been  sul^ectto  the  neighbouring  countries  in  modem  times. 
Towards  the  end  of  uie  last  century,  the  dominion  of  the 
Krmans  seems  to  have  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  country,  but  since  tliat  time  the  greatest  part  has  re- 
covered its  independence.  But  as  it  is  governed  by  a  great 
number  of  petty  hereditary  aovareuos,  it  has  been  unable 
to  preserve  its  independence,  aira  in  modem  times  the 
souuiem  districts  seem  to  have  Mien  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Siamese  government  Whether  or  not  the  king  of 
Cochin  China  exercises  any  authority  over  Lanchang  is  not 
pOBidTBly  known,  but  it  is  probaUe  that  he  does. 

Im»  seems  to  cany  on  an  active  trade  with  Siam,  Bir- 
ma,  and  China.  It  exports  to  Siam  musk,  gold,  lac. 
davoa,  iv«y,.  rfainocwos  horns,  benzoin,  hides  and  tiger 
skina,  ailk  and  silk  stufis,  pranous  stonu,  and  salt.  Its 
commerce  with  Ava,  the  capital  of  Birma,  is  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  that  town,  and  Kemalatain,  the 
eapic^  of  the  LowsrSban.  The  merchandise  is  trans- 
ported over  high  mountains  on  carts  drawn  by  buboes. 
Laoe  exports  to  Birma  cattle,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  fruits,  and  receives  in  return  iron-ware,  yellow  and  red 
sandal  wood,  cotton  cloth,  chintzes,  and  terra-japonica, 
(^ium,  and  other  articles  procured  from  Hindustan.  The 
road  whidi  leads  to  Yun-nan  appears  also  to  eross  the  town 
of  Kemalatain,  and  thence  to  ascend  to  the  table-land  of 
sontli-westem  China.  The  eommeroe  between  these  coun- 
tries seems  to  he  very  active,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles presented  by  a  road  leading  over  several  mountain- 
ridges.  The  merchants  of  Laos  export  gold,  precious  stones, 
sflver,  tin,  lead,  common  and  red  sulphur,  cotton  wool  and 
yarn,  salted  tea,  lac,  sapan  wood,  brasilleto,  and  an  officinal 
root,  called  oothua-boua.  The  Chinese  Iving  to  Laos  musk, 
ebowry-tafla,  and  Tarions  other  arttoleSk  raw  and  mann&o> 
tured. 

(F^ncis  Hamilton,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philo*.  Journal ; 
Crawfurd's  Embassy  io  the  Court  Ava;  Gutzlaff,  in  the 
JouriuU  lif  the  London  Geogr.  Sodety,  vol.  iii.;  and 
Richardson,  in  the  Axiatic  Journal ;  Berghaus,  3fci^  and 
ifymoira.) 

LAPIS  LA'ZUU.  [LikZiTLiTB.J 

LATITHA.  rCiNTAtrits.] 

LAPLACE,  PIERRE  SIHON.  A  life  of  Laplace 
can  bold  no  middle  place  between  a  short  account  for  the 
general  reader,  and  a  detailed  description  of  his  labours  for 
tbe  reference  ui  those  who  read  his  works.  Independently 
of  the  latter  being  too  long  for  this  worit,  we  have  a  specific 
reason  for  avoiding  it,  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
article :  namely,  »at  tbe  writings  of  Laplace  do  not  give 
specific  information  as  to  what  waa  done  by  himself  and 
what  by  others ;  and  that  no  one  has  yet  supplied  the  deft- 
eieney.  The  few  &cts  ouinected  mUx  his  personal  life  are 
drawn  from  the  ihge  of  Fourier,  or  from  the  *  Biographic 
des  Contemporains.' 

Finre  Simon  La^ce  was  horn,  Ifarch,  1749.  at  Beau- 
mont-«n-Auge,  near  Honlleur,  and  was  the  son  of  a  ftnaa. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  appears  at  first  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  theolo{^ ;  but  as  early  as  the  age  of 
ei^teen  he  went  to  Paris,  having  previously  taught  mathe- 
matics at  his  native  place.  He  hul  letters  of  introduction 
to  D'Alembert,  but  finding  that  they  procured  him  no 
notice  from  that  philosopher,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  on  some 
elementary  points  of  mechanics,  with  which  D'Alembert  was 
So  much  pleased  that  he  sent  for  Laplaco  the  same  day, 
tdling  him  that  he  had  found  a  better  way  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  claims  than  by  letters  of  introduction.  Very 
ihatUjr  aftenrudi  the  recommendation  of  I^AlflDibert  pnh 


eiued  for  Laplace  a  chair  ot  im^ihvnnHn  at  &e  nuUlacy 

school  of  Paris.  This  took  place  in  1768orl769;  in  1773 
Laplace  showed  his  powers  inapaper  on  integration  of  equa- 
tions of  finite  differences  in  the  Hemoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Turin ;  and  ^m  that  time  his  scientific  life  was  one  atchieve- 
ment  after  another,  until  he  attained  a  reputation  almost 
Newtonian  wi&  the  world  at  la^,  and  of  the  higheBt  extent 
and  character  among  mathematicians,  who,  though  they 
cannot  even  compare  walks  of  so  different  a  kind  as  those 
of  Newton  and  Diplace,  feel  that  tbe  latter  must  be  named 
next  after  Lagrange,  and  the  two  leather  above  all  the  fol- 
lowers oi  the  fliaL 

The  poUtio^  life  of  Laplaoe  was  not  so  flnrourably  distin- 
guished. In  1799tiie  FirstConsul  nudehimminister  of  the 
mtoior.  "With  the  views  which  Napoleon  always  professed 
with  respect  to  science,  it  ii  not  wonderflil  that  he  should  have 
made  tbe  experiment  of  trying  to  strengthen  his  adminis- 
tration by  the  assistance  of  a  philosopher  whose  rising  feme 
made  the  French  expect  to  claim  a  name  which  diould  rival 
that  of  Newton.  But  the  experiment  was  not  successftil , 
and  after  a  very  short  period  the  First  Consul  removed  La- 
place to  the  head  of  the  s£nat  conservateur.  The  subse- 
quent account  given  by  Napoleon  of  his  minister  will  be  a 
part  of  the  biography  of  Laplace  in  all  time  to  come.  '  A 
mathematician  of  the  highest  rank,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in 
showing  himself  below  mediocrity  as  a  minister.  In  bis  very 
first  attempt  at  business  the  consuls  saw  that  they  had 
made  a  mistaka  Laplaoe  looked  at  no  question  in  its  true 
point  of  view.  He  was  always  searehii^  after  aobtleties;  all 
his  ideas  were  pxohlemi,  and  he  camed  the  spkit  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  into  fha  management  of  business.* 
This  pointed  satire  is  not,  we  suspect,  one  of  which  the  force 
will  be  always  admitted ;  first,  because  it  is  so]  very  like 
what  a  satirist  ought  to  say  of  a  mathematician ;  secondly, 
because  the  character  of  uiplaee's  mathematical  writings  is 
signally  and  ridiculously  the  opposite  of  all  the  preceding, 
as  we  shaU  presently  notice,  inat  Laplace  was  an  incom- 
petent minister  is  probable ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst 

In  IS14  he  votol  for  the  deposition  of  his  benefector,  s 
step  which  might  have  been  justifiable  on  public  gro\mds : 
but  nothing  can  excuse  the  suppression  of  toe  dedication  to 
Napoleon,  which  stood  at  the  front  of  his '  Thiorie  des  Pro- 
bability'during  the  proaperi^of  hia  benefector,  and  no 
longer.  Laplace,  who  had  been  created  a  count  by  Napo- 
leon, and  a  marquis  by  Louis  XVIH.  immediately  after  tbe 
Restoration,  did  not  appear  at  court  during  the  short  re- 
storation of  the  former.  Of  bis  political  conduct  during 
the  Revolution  we  have  no  account,  except  that  he  was  at 
one  time  under  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  was 
removed  from  the  commission  of  weights  and  measures. 

Any  account  of  such  a  man  as  Laplace,  written  so  short  a 
time  after  his  death,  and  in  another  country,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  provisional.  In  giving  all  we  know,  we 
desire  our  readers  to  remember  that  no  authentic  Life  of 
him  has  issued  from  the  Frendi  press,  except  only  the  pro- 
fessed £loge  of  Fourier.  If  bv  stating  those  impieswms  as 
to  his  character  whieh  have  been  made  upon  manjr  in  this 
country,  we  should  in  any  way  be  instrumental  in  ududng 
those  who  beat  knew  htm  to  destroy  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  formed,  we  shall  do  service  to  his  reputation  ;  but  if  that 
basis  cannot  be  destroyed,  we  are  only  doing  the  duty  of 
biographers.  We  say  then,  that  in  the  suppression  of  the 
dedici^on,  which  we  now  cite  entire,  and  which  appeared  in 
1812,  and  not  in  1814,  there  is  a  primd  /aeu  appeafance  of 
ingratitude  and  pusillanimity,  the  evidence  of  which,  if  not 
answered,  shoula  be  perpetuated. 

*  A  Napolton-le-Grand.  —  Sire,  La  bienveillance  avee 
laqudle  V.M.  a  daigni  accueiUir  liiomtnage  de  mon  traiti 
delf  ecanique  Cfiieste,  m'a  inspir6  le  d^sir  de  lui  d£dier  cet 
ouvrage  sur  le  calcul  des  Probabilitis.  Ce  caloul  dtiicat 
s*£tend  nux  questions  les  plus  importantes  de  la  vie,  qui  ne 
sent  en  ettei  pour  la  plupart  ^ue  des  jwoblfimes  de  proba- 
bility. II  doit  sur  ce  rapport  interesser  V.  M.,  dont  le  ginie 
salt  si  bien  ap^foier  et  si  dignement  enoourager  tout  ce  <^tti 
peat  contribuer  an  progrfa  des  lumi^res  et  da  la  prospent^ 

Subliqhe.  J*ose  la  supplier  d'agrier  ce  Douvel  nommage 
ict£  par  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance,  et  par  les  sentimens 

Srofonds  de  radmiration  et  de  respect  avec  lesquels  je  suis, 
ire,  de  V.  M.  le  tiris  humble  et  trds  ob^issant  serviteur  et 
fiddle  siget.  Laplace.' 

As  if  to  make  such  a  suppression  as  striking  as  possible, 
I^laco  had  said,  ten  vears  before,  in  the  dedication  of  the 
third  voiiuw  of  the  *  lI«eani^Gaeptt^^4•-th»^^ltCoB' 
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ffult  *  PuisBB  oet  vcmngdt  eoiuMsi  &  la  pitu  nliliine  des 
•eivnoM  naturenn.  ette  un  monument  durable  ia  la  reoon- 
naisMnee  que  TOtre  accueil  et  les  bienfUts  du  gouveme- 
ment  inspirent  a  ceux  qui  lea  eultivent  De  ioutee  le$  ve- 
rith  qu  it  rer^erme,  Texpression  de  ce  aentimeDt  sera  tou- 
Joura  pour  moi  la  plus  precieuae/  Laplaoe  did  not  live  to 
publish  the  aeeoud  edition  of  the  '  H^canique  Celeste.' 

After  the  final  Restoration  Laplace's  only  public  employ- 
menta  ware  of  a  scientiflo  character,  and  he  died  on  the  jth 
of  May,  1 827.  His  last  words  were, '  Ce  que  nous  connaia- 
snns  est  peu  de  chose ;  ce  que  uoub  ignorons  est  immense.' 

'  The  Author  of  the  M^canique  C£leste,  to  uie  a  com- 
moQ  aynonyme  fbr  Laplace,  mu4t  be  an  oliject  of  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity  ae  long  as  any  record  of  the  eighteenth 
century  exists.  With  the  exception  of  same  experiments 
made  in  cot^unotioa  with  Lavoisier,  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  m  diftrent  bodies,  we  do  not  ilnd  that  Laplace 
waa  employed  in  actual  experimeot.  But  for  many  years 
ne  waa  the  head,  though  not  the  hand,  of  European  astro- 
nomy ;  and  most  of  the  labours  of  obterration  were  made 
in  directions  pointed  out  by  him,  or  for  the  furtheranoe  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Before  however /we  begin  to  speak  of  them,  there  is  an  im- 
portant caution,  fcv  the  want  of  which  a  reader  of  the  M4ca- 
nique  Celeste'  might  even  overrate  Laplace,  great  as  he  is. 

The  French  school  of  writers  on  mathematical  ftubjects 
has  for  a  long  time  been  wedded  to  the  reprehensible  habit 
of  omitting  all  notice  of  their  predecessors,  and  Laplace  is 
the  most  striking  instance  of  thin  practice,  which  he  carried 
to  the  utmost  extent.  In  that  part  of  the  '  M^oanique 
C61e8te '  in  which  he  revels  in  the  results  of  Lagrange^  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  latter.  The  reader  who 
has  studied  the  worka  of  preceding  writers  will  find  him.  in 
the'Thforie  des  Probability/ anticipated  by  De  Hoivn, 
James  Bernouflli,  &c,  on  certain  points.  But  there  is  not  a 
hint  that  any  one  had  previously  given  those  resulta  from 
which  Perhaps  bis  sagacitv  led  him  to  his  own  more  ^neral 
method.  The  reader  of  toe  '  Mi&oanique  Celeste '  will  find 
that,  for  any  thing  he  can  see  to  the  contrary,  Euler,  Clairr 
aut,  D'Alembert,  and  above  all  Lagrange,  need  never  hare 
existed.  The  reader  of  the  '  SystSme  du  Monde*  finds 
Laplace  referring  to  himself  in  almost  everr  page,  while 
now  and  then,  perhaps  not  twenty  times  in  all,  bis  prede- 
cessors in  theory  are  mentioned  with  a  scanty  reference  to 
what  they  have  done ;  while  the  names  of  observers,  be- 
tween whom  and  hunsdf  there  could  be  no  rivalry,  occur  in 
many  places.  To  such  an  absurd  pitch  ia  this  suppression 
carried,  that  even  Taylor's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  his  celebrated  theorem;  but  Laplace  gravely 
informs  his  readers, '  Nous  donnerons  quelques  th^orlmes 
g£nfiraux  qui  nous  seront  utiles  dans  la  suite,'  those  general 
theorems  being  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  names  of 
Maclaurin,  Taylor,  and  Lagrange.  And  even  in  his  Theory 
of  Probabilities  Lagrange's  theorem  is  only  '  la  formule  (p) 
du  nuni£ro  21  du  second  livre  de  la  M£canique  Celeste.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  M^anique  Celeste  he  ^ivea 
historical  accounts,  in  a  condensed  form.ofthe  discoveries  of 
others ;  but  these  accounts  never  in  any  one  instance  an- 
swer the  question — Which  pages  of  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work  contain  the  original  matter  of  Laplace,  and  in 
which  ia  he  only  fbllowing  the  track  of  his  prederaasor? 

The  oonsequence  is,  that  a  student  who  has  followed  the 
writings  of  Laplace  with  that  admiration  which  they  must 
command,  is  staggered  when  he  comes  afterwards  to  ^nd 
that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  work  there  are  important 
steps  which  do  not  belong  to  Laplace  at  all.  He  is  then 
apt  to  imagine  that  when  be  reads  more  extensively  be 
shall  find  himself  obliged  to  restore  moro  and  more  to  the 
right  owner^  until  nottung  is  left  which  can  make  a  reputa- 
tion such  as  is  that  of  Laplace  with  the  world  at  large.  Such 
an  impression  would  be  wholly  incorrect;  but  it  would  be 
no  more  than  the  just  reward  of  the  prai-tice  of  suppression. 
Nevertheless  the  researches  on  the  ngurv  of  the  planets  in 
the  *  H£canique  Celeste,'  and  the  general  method  of  the 
'ThCorie  des  Probability*  for  the  approximation  to  the 
Taluas  of  definite  int^rala,  are  alone  auffioient,  when  all 
needful  restoration  has  been  made,  to  enable  us  to  say, 
that  Laplace  waa  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  the  'Mecanique  Celeste*  ap- 
peared in  the  year  Vn.  of  the  Republic  (which  lasted  from 
the  S2nd  sf  September,  1798.  to  the  2l8t  of  September, 
1799),  ana  may  have  been  tbe  inducement  of  the  Firtt 
CoanitlomdwI^laMftiiMiDbarof  UugoTenunait  Tha 


third  volume  upeared  in  18Q2,  the  fourth  i«  1805,  and  the 
fifth  in  1825.  One  posthumous  Supplement  has  appeuei 
The  headings  of  the  ebapten  Ibrangboat  wfll  be  a  nun 
useful  appendage  to  an  artiole  in  a  wm  of  relbnsoa  thu 
any  account  which  we  could  find  room  for,  aspedally  with 
regard  to  a  philoiopber  wboaa  discovwies  are,  like  Uam  ti 
NewtoD,  dwialt  on  in  nrnj  popular  work. 

In  rtA.  L  an  finmd— 

Chapter  1.  On  the  EqaiUbrinm  nd  CoaipQaitiim  af 

Foieea  whieh  aet  on  a  Ibtarial  Point. 
Chapter  9.   On  the  Motira  of  a  Materul  Point 
Chapter  8.   On  the  Equilibrium  of  a  System  of  BodioL 
Chapter  4   On  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids. 
Chaptn  i.   General  Principles  of  the  Motion  of  a  Syitw 

of  Booies. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Laws  of  Motion  of  a  Bystan  of 
Bodies,  for  all  Relations  between  tfaa  Vkm  and  Veloei^ 
which  are  mathematioalW  poisibla. 

Chapter  7  On  dia  Motion  of  a  Sdid  B>^  af  aay 
Figure. 

Cbapter  8.   On  the  Motion  of  Fluids. 
Book  IL   Oh  tke  Law  <^  Vmvereal  Qroifitatiott,  mi  m 
the  Motion  i^  the  Centree     Qraoitg     the  HeoKubf 
Bodiee. 

Chapter  1.  On  the  Law  of  Uoivonal  CinTitatioii.  col- 
lected from  Phenomena. 

Chapter  S.  On  the  DiffiBivntial  Equations  of  the  Hotion 
of  a  System  of  Bodies  acting  on  each  other  bjr  their  mutual 
Attraction. 

Chapters.  First Approximatioo  to  theCeleitialMotioiia, 
or  Hieory  of  theBlliptlo  Motion. 

Chapter  4.  Detetminatkm  of  the  Etoments  of  tiw  Ellip- 
tic Motion. 

Chapter  5.  General  Methods  for  deteruining  the  MotloDi 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  by  successive  Approximation. 

Chapter  8.  Second  Approximation  to  the  Celestial  Mo- 
tions, or  Theory  of  their  Perturbations. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Secular  Inequalities  of  the  Celeiliil 
Motions. 

Chapter  fl.  Second  method  of  Approximation  to  flie  Ce- 
lestial Motions  (by  ^e  Variation  of  Elementa). 

In  vol.  ii.  arc  contained — 

BookUL  On  the  Figure  qf  the  CekttialBodiet. 

Chapter  1.  OntheAttracticmofHomMeneousSpberoidc 
terminated  by  sur&ces  of  the  second  otoer. 

Chapter  2.  Development  of  the  Attraction  of  all  Spbe 
roids  in  Series. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Figure  of  Equilibrium  of  a  Homo- 
geneous Fluid  Mass  which  has  a  Rotatory  Motion. 

Chapter  4.  On  the  Fi^re  of  a  Spheroid  which  diflen 
little  from  a  Sphera,  and  is  covered  by  a  atiatum  i£  Suio 
in  equilibrio. 

Chapter  5.  Comparison  of  the  preceding  theory  vitl 

observation. 

Chapter  6.   On  the  Figure  of  Saturn's  Ring. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Figure  of  the  AtmospDeres  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies. 

Book  Vi.   Onthe  0$ciliation»  qf  the  Sea  and  the  Atmft- 
ephere. 

Chapter  1.   Theory  of  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Uie  Ssa. 
Chapter  s.  On  the  Stability  of  the  Bqoilibrium  of  ths 
Sea. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  method  of  takii^  into  accoODt,  in 
the  Tluacy  of  the  Tides,  the  various  cinmnnunras  peculisr 
to  each  pwt 

Qiapter  4.  Comparison  of  the  preceding  tbeoiy  «»n 
observation. 

Book  V.  On  the  Motion  qfthe  Celestial  Sodtet  eSxnA  Odr 
Centre*  qf  Graoity. 
Chapter  1.  On  the  Hotion  of  the  Earth  about  its  Centre 

of  Gravity. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  about  UsCenlia 

of  Gravity. 

Chapters.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Rings  of  Satard  abuit 
their  Centres  of  Gravity. 

In  vol.  tiL  are  contained — 
BookVL  Pariieular  Theories  (If  tke  PtantU. 
Ch^>ter  1.   Formuln  for  the  Planetary  Inequalities  de 
pending  on  the  squares  and  higher  povsn  of  the  KzeM> 
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QMStar  S.  Tiwqrolitieg  depending  on  the  Square  of  the 
Diitiutuiig  JPone. 

Qmptm  S.  PertittbiitiDiiB  due  to  the  ElUptidQr  of  the 
Son, 

OiaptK  i,  Perturh&tk>ns  of  the  Motion  of  the  Planets. 
vmng  bom  the  aotitm  of  their  Satellites. 

Chapter  5.  Conudazationa  on  the  ElUptie  part  of  the 
Radius  Vector. 

Chapter  6.  Numerical  values  of  the  quantities  contained 
in  the  expressions  for  the  Flaaetaiy  Inequalities, 

Chapter  7.  Numerical  expressiona  fiw  the  Secular  Va- 
Dfttioiia  of  the  Elements. 

attptw  8.  Theory  of  Mercury. 

Chapter  9.   Theory  of  Venus. 

Chapter  10.'  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

Chi^rter  11.  Theory  of  Mors. 

Qiapter  13.  Theory  of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  13.   Theory  of  Saturn. 

C^iaptcr  14.  Theory  of  Uranus. 

Cbapter  15.  On  some  equations  of  condition  which  exist 
between  the  Planetary  Inequalities,  and  which  ser\'e  to 
mify  them. 

(Aapter  16.  On  the  Masses  of  the  Planets  and  tiie  Moon. 

Chapter  17.  On  the  Formation  of  Astronomical  Tables, 
ukd  on  the  Inwiable  Plane  of  the  Planetary  System. 

Ch^ter  18.  On  the  Action  of  the  Stars  upon  thePlade- 
taiy  Sjvtem. 

BomcVn.   Theory     Hi*  Motm. 

General  conuderations  not  arranged  as  a  chapter. 

Chapter  1.  Integration  of  the  Differential  Bquations  of 
Ae  Lunar  Motion. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Lunar  Inequalities  due  to  the  Nun- 
sphericity  of  the  Earth  and  Moon. 

Otapter  3.  On  the  Lunar  Inequalities  Ane  to  tiie  Action 
of  the  Planets. 

Oiapter  4.  Comparison  of  the  preoedii^  theory  tiifh 
obaervatioD. 

Qiapter  5.  On  an  Inequality  of  long  period  vhieh  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  the  Lunar  Motion. 

Ch»ter  6.  On  the  Secular  Variations  In  the  M<^ion  oT 
the  Moon  and  the  Earth,  which  may  be  produeed  by  the 
resistance  of  an  Ethereal  Fluid. 

In  Tol.  iv.  are  contained— 
Book  Vin.   theory  of  the  SatelHtee  of  JupUtr,  aatum, 

and  Uranus. 

Chapter  1.  Equations  of  Motion  of  the  Satellites  of  Ju- 
piter, taking  into  consideration  their  Mutual  Attractions, 
that  of  the  Sun,  and  thai  of  the  Oblate  Spheroid  of  J  uoiter. 

Chapter  2.   On  the  Inequ^ities  of  tne  Motion  or  Ju- 
piter's Satellites,  independent  of  the  Szcentrieitiefl  and  In- 
clinations  of  the  Orbits- 
Chapter  3.   On  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Satellites,  depending  on  the  Excentridties  of  the  Orbits. 

Chuiter  4  On  Uie  Inequntities  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Satellites  in  Latitude. 

Chapter  &.  On  the  Iiwqualities  depending  on  th^Squares 
ind  Products  of  the  Exceatricities  and  Inclinations  of  the 
Orbita. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Inequalttiss  depending  on  the  Square 
of  the  Xhsturbing  Forc^ 

Chapter  6,  the  second  (misprnt).  Numerical  values  of 
ihe  preceding  inequalities. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Duration  of  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sa 
lellitea. 

Chapter  S.  Determination  of  the  Masses  the  Satel- 
lilcs,  and  of-the  Obl^eness  of  Jupiter- 
Chapter  9.  On  the  Excentncities  and  Inclinations  of 
tU  OrbiU  of  the  Satellites. 

Chuter  10^  Cte  the  Libration  of  the  three  First  Satcl- 
litas  of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  I).   Theory  of  the  Fourth  Satellite. 

Chapter  12.   Theory  of  the  Third  Satellite. 

Chapter  13.   Theory  of  the  Second  Satellite. 

Chs(der  14.  Theory  of  the  First  Satellite. 

Cb^t«r  15.  On  the  Duration  of  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sa- 
teUites,  containing  the  comparison  with  observatum. 

Chapter  16.   Ou  the  Satellites  of  Saturn. 

ClMptec  17.   Ou  the  Satellites  of  Uranus. 

BookIX.  Theory t/&)me$i. 
Ghtolerl  TlwwjirftheFertarhationofConata. 


Chapter  S.  On  ^  Pnturba^HiB  of  a  .Oomet  Vbao  It 

approaches  very  near  a  Planet 
Chapter  3.  On  the  Action  of  Comets  on  Planets,  and  on 

the  Mosses  of  Comets. 

Boox  X.  On  Varioui  ^nte  af  the  Syttem  i^the  Vmveree, 

Chapter  1    On  Astronomical  Ref^aotioo. 

Chifrter  2.   On  Terrestrial  Refractioy. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Extinetion  of  the  Light  of  Stars  by 
the  Atmoaphere,  and  on  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun. 

Oiapter  4.  Ob  tho  Meaaurement  of  Altitudes  by  the 
Baronietw. 

Chaptw  fl.  On  the  Descant  of  Bodies  which  fall  from  a 
great  height. 

Chapter  6.  On  some  oases  in  whidi  the  Motion  of  several 
Attraoting  Bodies  can  be  rigorondy  obtained. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Alterations  which  the  Motion  of 
Planets  or  Cometa  may  undergo  by  the  mistanoe  of  the 
medU  which  they  traverse,  um  by  the  gradual  transmission 
of  gravity. 

Chapter  '6.  flupptemesit  to  the  TheorioB  of  Jupiter,  Sa- 
turn, and  the  Moon. 

Chapter  9.  On  the  Masses  of  the  Planet!  and  Satelhtea. 
and  on  Astronomical  Tables. 

SuFPLEHENT  TO  BooK  X.   On  CttpHtory  AftToelioH. 
Section  1 .   Theory  of  Capillary  Attraction. 
Section  2-   Comparison  wi&  experiment. 

In  vol.  T.  are  contained — ■ 
Book  3a.   On  the  Fiffure  and  Sotation  <if  the  Earth. 
Chapter  I.    Historical  Notice. 
Chajiter  2.   On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth. 
Chapter  3.    On  the  Axis  of  Rotation  of  the  Earth. 
Chapter  4.   On  the  Tempen^re  of  tlte  Earth,  and  on 
the  Dimmotion  of  the  Lengtli  i^the  Day  by  its  coding. 

Boc»  XII.  Oh  tie  Mtraotion  lOtd  Rantlrion  qfSj^eree, 
and  on  tht  loot  of  HqitiWtrium  ana  Motion  qf  ElatUe 
Fluids. 

Qiapter  1.   Htstorieal  Notict. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Attraction  of  Spheres,  and  the  Ke- 
putaiott  of  Elastic  Fluids. 

Chapter  8.  On  the  Veloeity  of  Sound,  the  Motion  of 
Elastio  Fluids  and  oa  Aquaoui  Vapour. 

Boos  XIU.   On  the  Oecillatioru  of  the  Huide  iflUcA  covet 
the  Planets. 

Chapter  I.   Historical  Notice,  especially  on  the  Tides. 

Chapter  2.   New  Researches  on  the  Tides. 

Chapter  S.  Comparison  with  observationa,  as  to  the 
HeightoofTidea. 

Chapter  4.  Comparison  with  ohnrntionsr  as  to  the 
Hmes  and  Intwvals  of  High  Water. 

Chapter  $.  On  the  Partial  Tides  of  which  the  period  is 
about  a  day. 

Chapter  6.   On  the  Partial  Tides  which  depend  on  the 
fburUt  inverse  power  of  the  Moon's  Distance. 
Ch^>ter  7.  Ou  the  Tides  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Book  XlV.  On  the  Motion  qf  the  CeleeHal  Bodies  about 
their  Centres  qf  Gravity. 

Cbaptor  1.  Historical  Notice  of  and  Formuleo  on  the 
Precession  of  tbo  Equinoxes. 

Chi^ltcr  3.  Historical  Notice  of  and  Remarks  on  the 
libation  of  the  Bloon. 

Ch^>tw  3.  Historical  Notice  of  the  Ring  of  Saturn. 

Book  XV.   On  the  MoOm  of  the  HaaeU  and  Comets. 

Chapter  1.   Historical  Notice. 

Chapter  2.    Considerations  supplemental  to  the  second 
boolc ;  on  the  Variation  of  Elements  ;  on  the  Development 
of  the  Mutual  Distance  of  Two  Planeta;  on  the  Great  Ine- 
ualityof  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  on  the  Detennhiatwn  of 
lO  Orbits  of  Comets  by  observation. 

Book  XVI.  On  the  Motion  Satellites. 
Chapter  1.  On  th«  Motion  of  the  iSaoa,  Historical 

Notice. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Lunar  Theory  of  Newton. 

Chapter  3.  On  a  Lunar  Inequality  of  long  period  de- 
pending on  the  'Difference  of  the  Two  Terrestrial  Hemi- 
spheres ;  and  alao  on  thoae  depending  on  the  Ell^tic  part 
oftheEartti'biUdiw.  ^  , 

Cbaptord.  OntheUwof^^^^^^^gle 
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Chapter  5.  On  the  Uoboa  of  the  Satellitu  of  Jupiter. 

Historical  Notice. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Great'  Inequalities 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Motion  of  his  Satellites. 

Chapter  7.   On  the  Satellites  of  Saturn  and  Uranus. 

SicoNO  SuPFLKHBNT  (the  firvt  fi)l)oirs  the  tenth  book). 
A.n  extolled  Theory  of  CapiUaiy  Attraction  (no  date). 

TBiRoCand  postli^nlou8)  SuPFUiuirT  (1827).  On  the 
Derelopmeut  of  tlw  Diitanee  of  Two  Planets,  and  of  its 
EUiptie  Oo-<Krdiut«B.  On  the  Tides  of  the  Atmosphere. 

We  have  spoken  fteely  of  the  defacts  of  Laplace's  cha- 
racter, both  political  and  scientific,  and  it  is  now  our  more 
pleasii^  task  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  H^nicfue  Celeste, 
as  a  whole.  We  mizht  dwell  upon  the  great  discoveries, 
such  as  those  of  the  long  inequality  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion, 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  motion  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  with  a  long  train  of  similar  achievements. 
But  this,  though  the  most  common  method  of  desoribing 
the  character  of  a  philosopher,  is  not  the  sort  of  description 
which  should  be  giYon  of  the  M£canique  WlesteJ  Ito  Dulk 
is  about  2000  quarto  pages;  and,  owing  to  the  omiadon  of 
aH  the  steps  which  a  good  mathematician  may  be  relied 
on  as  able  to  supplr,  it  would,  if  ucpanded  to  the  extent  in 
which  Buiw  would  have  written  the  same  matter,  have 
probably  reached  ten  thousand  pages.  If  all  thii  work 
nad  hem  collected  1^  one  man,  even  from  the  writings  of 
others,  we  should  have  called  him  the  Delamhre  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  and  should  have  priieA  his  writings 
for  their  extent,  their  feithful  representation  of  the  state  of 
the  science  at  a  portioidar  time,  and  the  diligence  displayed 
in  the  undertaking.  When  to  the  preceding,  which  is  for- 
gotten in  the  splendour  of  some  of  the  results,  we  add,  that 
to  I^place  is  due  the  discoroy  of  much,  the  development  of 
more,  and  that  by  the  employment  of  his  .own  resources 
m  a  mumer  which  takes  all  the  originally  and  power 
of  the  inveatigator,  and  the  arrangement  and  oombinatin 
of  the  whole,  we  may  b^^  to  see  how  he  baa  earned,  his 
fame. 

There  is  moreover  another  consideration  which  apidies  to 
the  auUior  of  ihe  M^nique  Celeste,  more  than  to  any 
other  except  that  of  the  Principia.  When  an  investigatoi 
produces  one  result  after  another,  upon  detached  and  un- 
connected subjects,  we  may  fbel^admiration  of  his  skill  and 
sagacity,  but  we  can  never  know  whether  he  followed  a 
route  with  the  determination  of  ovcreomiog  a  specific  dif- 
ficulty, or  not.  He  tells  us  where  he  succeeded,  hut  not 
where  he  failed.  It  is  otherwise  when  an  original  writer 
attempts  a  complete  system,  at  every  part  of  which  he  must 
work,  and  must  show  the  world  either  a  result  or  a  blank. 
It  is  seldom  that  Laplace  leaves  off  attiie  same  point  with 
his  predecessors,  though  obliged,  as  just  sMded,  to  strive  for 
pre-eminence  on  every  single  point.  Had  he  consulted  his 
own  glory  he  would  have  taken  care  always  to  note  exactly 
that  part  of  his  own  work  in  which  he  had  a  forerunner ; 
and  it  is  not  until  this  shall  have  been  well  and  precisely 
•ione  that  his  labours  will  receive  their  proper  appreciation. 
His  mathematical  style  is  utterly  destitute  of  uie  symme- 
try  of  that  of  Lagrange  and  the  sim^ici^  of  that  of  £uler ; 
and  he  is  frequently  even  clumsy.  He  pays  little  attention 
to  extreme  correctness  of  form.  Upon  ftindamental  prin- 
ciples, whether  of  mechanics  or  analysis,  he  frequently 
needs  a  commentetor,  at  least  for  the  student. 

lAplaoe  expUuned  his  discoveries  in  a  work  entitled  '  £x- 

Cltion  du  Syatftme  du  Monde,*  of  which  the  fifth  edition 
rathe  date  1834.  The  aooouut  here  given  it  in  style 
and  clearness  of  a  superior  kind,  somewhat  too  egotistical, 
and  partaking  of  the  disposition  to  suppression  idready 
noticed.  A  similar  companion  to  the  Tiwory  of  Probabi- 
lities appeared  as  a  preface  to  the  work  itself  and.  was 
published  separately  (fifth  edition,  1 825),  under  the  title  of 
'Easai  Philosophiquo  sur  lesProbabilit^B.*  A  little  treatise, 
published  in  1821,  called '  Precis  de  I'Histoire  de  TAstro- 
nomie,'  afterwards  was  made  the  fifth  book  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  '  SystSme  du  Monde.'  His  lectures  on  the 
elementary  branches  of  mathematics  are  in  the '  LofOBs  de 
TEcole  Normale.' 

Of  the  *  Th^rie  des  Probabilitfis '  we  must  speak  pre- 
cisely as  of  the  *  M£canique  C^te,*  adding  pemaps  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Utter  in  which  man  original 
power  is  displayed  than  in  the  former.  The  subject 
Deinc  aoDiewMt  isolated,  its  resulte  are  little  known; 
they  am  hoimw  been  extensively  applied  to  astronomy. 


both  by  Laplace  himseiU,  and  partienlailjr  fay  Un  GenuiB 

writers. 

The  'MAcanique  C£leste*  was  partly  translated  into 
Enghsb  by  a  learned  American  writer.  Dr.  Bowditeh,  whose 
recent  death,  though  it  has  prevented  his  superintending 
the  close  of  his  work,  did  not  take  place  till  the  whole  was 
ready  for  presKi  Hie  well  known  wrk.  of  Mrs.  StnaerviUe 
is  a  selection  fkom  the  '  M^oanique  Cfleste,*  involving  all 
the  fiindamental  parte  of  the  theoiy  of  gravitation.  The 
'  SystSme  du  Monde  *  was  tranriated  oy  the  late  astnHiomet 
royal,  Mr.  Pond.  The  fundamental  parts  of  the '  Thfiorie  des 
Probabilit6s'  will  be  found  in  the  '  Encyclopeedia  Metropo- 
litana,'  article  *  Theory  of  Probabilities ;'  and  the  method  of 
using  Laplace's  results,  with  no  other  knowledge  than  that 
of  common  arithmetic,  in  the 'Essay  on  Probabilities*  in 
Dr.  Lardner's  <  Cabinet  Cyclomedia.'  The  forthcomiag 
numbers  of  the  *  Eocyclopndia  Britennica*  will  contain  an 
article  on  ProbabilitieR,  in  which  the  same  resulte  of  ana- 
lysts are  treated. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  by  English  writers  that  Laplace 
was  an  atheist.  We  have  attentively  examined  every  pas- 
sage which  has  been  broi^t  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  and 
we  can  find  nothing  whieh  makoi  either  fbr  or  agamst  audi 
a  supposition.  It  is  eaw,  with  an  hypothesis,  to  interpret 
passages  of  an  author ;  hut  we  are  quite  convinced  that  a 
person  reading  Laplace  t(x  philosophical  information  would 
meet  with  notning  which  could  either  raise  or  solve  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  writer's  opinions  on  the  fundamental  point  of 
natural  religion,  unless  it  had  been  put  into  his  head  to 
look.  If  those  who  make  the  assertion  have  any  private 
grounds  for  it,  they  should  produce  their  evidence ;  but  the 
assertion,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  indiri- 
dual^  or  to  the  public  before  which  it  is  made,  should  not 
be  hazarded  merely  because  a  writer  who  is  iovestieating 
such  pointe  as  can  be  determined  by  experiment  and  ana- 
lysis does  not  introduce  his  opinions  on  a  question  which 
cannot  be  submitted  to  calculation.  An  attempt  to  explain 
bow  the  lolar  system  might  possibly  have  arisen  from  die 
eoding  of  a  mass  of  fluid  or  vapour  is  called  atheistical, 
because  it  attempts  to  ascend  one  step  in  the  chain  of 
cauiea;  the  Principia  of  Newton  was  designated  by  the 
same  term,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  What  Laplace's  opi- 
nions were,  we  do  not  know ;  and  it  is  not  fair  that  a  writer 
who,  at  a  time  of  perfect  license  on  such  mattera,  has 
studiously  avoided  entering  on  the  subject,  should  be  stated 
as  of  one  opinion  or  the  other,  upon  the  authority  of  a  finr 
passages  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  (as  it  could  equally  be 
said  of  most  mathematical  works)  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  a  person  of  any  religious  or  political  senti- 
mente  whatever. 

LAPLAND,  the  country  of  the  Laplanders,  comprdienda 
the  northern  and  nordi-eastem  part  of  the  Seandiimvian 
peninsula.  It  is  difiUnilt  to  assign  ite  boundaries.  It 
seems  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  all  the 
country  north  of  64*  N.  lat.,  as  &r  as  Cape  North  Kyu  and 
North  Gape  (71°  II' and  71°  8').  between  the  White  Sea 
on  Uie  east  and  the  Norw^pan  Sea  on  the  west,  was  en- 
tirely in  possession  of  the  people  called  Laplanders,  and 
independent  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  but  that 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  the  inhabitante  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  north,  probably 
attracted  oy  the  rich  cod-^erybetween  the  Lofoden  Islands. 
Being  settled  there,  and  having  tried  to  introduce  agri- 
culture with  various  success,  tfaev  acquired  great  influence 
amoi^  the  natives^  and  in  Uw  tnicteentii  oentuirthe  Lap- 
landers became  snUect  to  the  king  of  Norway.  But  as  this 
suhmission  was  rather  nominal  tmn  reel,  the  negghhonrin^; 
nations,  the  Swedes  and  RnssiaoB,  also  setHed  in  Ihoee  dic- 
tricte  which  were  nearest  to  their  dominions.  In  cons&> 
quence  of  these  settlementa  and  the  changes  introduced  hy 
morereoentpoliticat  events,  Lapland isdivided  between  Nor 
way,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  the  settlers  from  these  countries 
are  now  much  more  numerous  than  the  original  Laplanders 

Lapland  probably  comprises  an  area  of  about  120,000 
jquare  miles,  of  which  about  one-half  is  subject  to  Russia. 
It  is  divided  from  Swedish  Lapland  by  tlie  rivwMuonio,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tomea  Elf,  ana  by  the  last-mentioned  river, 
and  from  that  part  of  Lapland  which  is  annexed  to  Norway 
by  the  Tana  Elf;  but  a  small  tract  of  coast  to  tbe  east  of 
ue  mouth  of  this  T^na  El(  and  extending  as  fhr  east  as 
the  Bu^  Fiord,  also  belongs  to  Norway.  Russian 
land  is  mvided  between  the  two  so^mmentojof  Archangel 
andUlaahorg;  in  th^fo^^  ^t  IpoQftitvtKltbs*  district  of 
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Kola,  wad  in  the  second  that  of  Tornea.  Swedish  Lapland 
is  divided  between  the  two  districts  (lans)  of  Pitea  and 
Vmea,  and  that  portion  of  the  country  which  belengs  to 
Norway  is  called  Finmarken. 

Along  the  Norwegian  coast  lies  the  mountain-range  of 
the  Ki^en,  which  rises,  on  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  with 
an  extremely  steep  ascent,  so  that  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  it  attains  the  height  of  2000  or  2500  feet,  where  it 
be^ns  to  be  always  covered  with  snow ;  some  of  its  sum- 
mits rise  to  a  much  greater  elevation,  as  the  Sutitielma 
(67*  10  N.  latX  whicb  attains  more  than  6000  feet  Tba 
eastem  dedivity  of  this  range  is  less  rapid*  and  die  country, 
vfakb  is  SO  mues  distant  mm  the  highest  part,  exhibits 
only  high  hills.  The  highest  portion  of  the  range  is  chieflpr 
composed  ofbare  rooks,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  it 
is  covered  with  grass  and  low  bushes ;  but  stunted  birch  and 
some  kinds  of  pines  grow  on  the  hills.  These  hills,  be- 
tween which  are  narrow  valleys,  partly  occupied  by  large 
lakes  wid  partly  by  forest  trees,  advance  to  a  considerable 
distanoe  from  the  principal  range,  and  leave  a  more  level 
tract  only  alo^  the  Bay  of  B(fthnia,  between  20  and  30 
miles  across.  Tae  most  mlly  part  is  south  of  the  Lulea  Elf, 
Q<nth  of  which  river  the  country  extends  in  rocky  plains 
with  a  scan^  v^etation,  and  mostly  covered  with  swamps, 
at  least  during  vm  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The  surface 
of  thaae  plahis  is  gently  inclined  towards  the  Gulf  oi 
Bodmia,  wid  the  sou  is  of  a  better  deaeription  where  they 
ai^roach  the  river  Tornea  and  the  bounda^  of  Russia.  In 
these  parts  Uiey  are  covered  with  good  ibrests  intersected 
by  extensive  grassy  tracts,  which  are  used  as  meadows  or 
(nsture-grouud.  Between  the  Lulea  and  Calix  Elf,  and 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Kiolen  Mountains  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are  several  isolated  high  hills,  eoiuut- 
ing  entirely  of  tfon-ore. 

Russian  Ijipland  presents  a  different  aspect.  It  is  an 
extensive  plain,  generally  covered  with  sand,  but  some  iso- 
lated hills  rise  on  the  plain  to  an  elevation  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  A  lai^  part  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  trees, 
which  however  in  toe  northern  districts  do  not  grow  to  a 
great  height  Other  districts  of  gr^t  extent  are  sandy 
oeserts,  and  in  a  few  districts,  e^ecially  along  the  rrrars 
and  the  numerous  lakes,  tracts  occur  which  are  used  as 
pastore-erounds,  and  sometimes  cultivated. 

The  eumate  is  very  cold.  Three-fourths  of  the  year  the 
coaotry  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  frost  between  No- 
vember  and  March  is  very  intense.  '  The  snow  does  not 
entirely  disappear  till  the  Iteginning  or  middle  of  June.  The 
B(iring  lasts  only  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  July  and  August 
the  heat  is  very  great,  and  frequently  insupportable,  on 
UTCount  of  the  length  of  the  days,  which  in  the  most 
southern  districts  last  nineteen  or  twenty  hours,  and  in  the 
northern  several  weeks ;  near  the  most  northern  extremity 
there  is  day  for  three  months.  Between  the  10th  and  24th 
of  August  some  night-frosts  occnr,  which  however  are  again 
fellomd  by  warm  weather  that  continues  during  the  re* 
remainder  of  that  month  and  the  first  half  of  September, 
when  the  night-ftost  re-appears,  and  in  October  the  regular 
winter  b^ns.  The  great  quantity  of  snow  which  falls 
dnring  the  winter  gives  origin  to  the  numerous  lakes. 

Four  nations  inhabit  Lapland'-the  Laplanders,  Swedes 
and  Norw^ians,  Finlanders,  and  Russians.  The  original 
inhabitants,  the  Laplanders,  have  been  driven  by  the 
fineign  settiers  from  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
occupy  at  present  only  the  more  sterile  inland  parts  beyond 
the  polar  circle ;  but  they  visit  with  their  herds  of  rein- 
deer all  the  highest  portions  of  the  Kiolen  range  as  far 
nuth  as  63°  N.  lat.,  where  reindeer  moss  is  foun£  Their 
number  does  not  exceed  7000,  and  they  are  divided  into 
inndeer  Laplanders  and  fishing  Laplanders.  The  fermer 
hve  either  entirely  or  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their  henu, 
wbidi  in  anmmer  they  conduct  to  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  numntains ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  the  level  country, 
wfaieh  is  settled  by  the  other  nations.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess 500  and  even  1000  head  of  reindeer ;  the  richest  are  in 
Kusnan  Lapland.  The  fishing  Laplanders,  who  are  most 
nomeroos  in  Russian  Lapland,  are  dispersed  among  the 
likes  and  along  the  banks  of  the  nvers,  where  they  live  on 
the  prodnoe  of  their  fisheries.  The  number  of  the  Swedes 
ud  Norwegians  is  very  considerable ;  they  occupy  those 
truts  which  are  adapted  to  agriculture,  where  tney  cul- 
tirat*  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Rye  grows  as  far 
as  66*  N.  lat,  barley  and  oats  to  68°,  and  potatoes  appear  to 
wuBBad  as  fiur  north  aa  the  two  test-mentioned  kinds  of 
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grain.  in»  countries  along  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  are  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  whose  settlementt  also 
extend  many  miles  inland ;  they  keep  a  number  of  cattle 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their  fields.  But  the  best 
pasture-grounds  and  meadows  are  in  possession  of  the  Fin- 
landers, who  probably  settled  at  an  eanier  date  among  the 
Laplanders  than  the  other  foreigners.  They  occupy  lai^ 
tracts  in  the  level  country,  where  they  apply  themselves  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle;  they  are  distinguisned  by  their  skill 
in  the  management  of  the  dairy.  The  Russians  lire  only 
in  the  district  of  Kola,  where  niey  are  chiefly  occupied  as 
fishermen  or  as  merchants.  Only  a  few  of  them  apply  to 
agriculture  or  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

Besides  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  but 
h(^  are  rare.  Wild  animus  are  numerous,  as  immense 
tracts  are  deserts,  and  probably  uninhabitable.  Some  of 
the  larger  animals  however  are  now  scarce,  as  bears  and 
beavers.  Wild  reindeer  are  still  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers, as  well  as  wolves,  lynxes,  wolverines,  foxes,  hares, 
squirrels,  martens,  and  otters.  Lemmings  sometimes  come 
down  in  largenumbers  from  the  KiolenMountains,  and  lay 
waste  the  low  country.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  capei  - 
cailies,  woodcocks,  and  a  variety  of  sea-birds,  which  are  par 
ticularly  numerous  along  the  coast  of  Norway.  Gnats 
abound,  especially  in  Russian  lapland ;  and  the  Swedish 
naturalist  Wablenberg  is  of  opinion  that  theyserre  as  duag 
to  the  country,  which  would  be  stiU  more  sterile  without  them. 
The  forests,  which  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  country,  consistmostly  of  birch,  fir,  pme,  alder,  and  aspen. 
The  soil,  which  is  overgrown  by  these  forests,  is  chiefly 
covered  with  reindeer  moss  (Lichen  Islandicus),  which  also 
covers  the  lower  declivities  of  the  higher  part  of  the  Kiolen 
range,  and  on  which  the  numerous  herds  of  reindeer  feed. 

(For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Laplanders,  see 
Sweden  and  Norway.) 

(Bech's  Travels;  Schubert's  Reise  dutch  Schwedm 
Nonaegen,  Lappland,  Finnland,  und  Ingermanlatid.) 

LA  PLATA.  I2i.ata.La.] 

LAPLY'SIA.  TTectibunchiata.] 

LAPSE.  [Lboact.] 

LAPWING.  rPLOTBBS.1 

LAR,  LARISTAN.  [Persia.! 
LARASH.  [Marocco.] 

LARCENY  (latrocinium,  Latin;  larcin,  French)  is  the 
lenl  term  for  theft. 

This  (Time  was  formerly  divided  into  grand  and  petty 
larceny,  distinguished  by  the  value  of  the  property  taken  a' 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  was  grand  larceny  where  the 
value  was  more  than  twelve  pence ;  petty  larceny  where 
the  value  did  not  exceed  that  amount :  a  distinction  refer- 
able to  times  in  which  twelve  pence  was  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  as  many  shillings  of  the  present  currency.  At 
common  law  the  punishment  of  petty  larceny  was  whipping 
or  imprismment;  that  of  grand  larceny  was  death,  unless 
the  offender  were  in  a  ntiution  to  claim  benefit  of  rJergy. 
of  which  mode  of  escaping  punishment  neither  women,  nor 
men  who  were  unable  to  rnid,  or  who  had  been  twioe  mar- 
ried, or  who  had  married  widows,  or  who,  not  being  actually 
clergymen,  bad  before  taken  the  benefit  of  clergy,  could 
avail  themselves.  [Bkmbfit  or  Clbroy.]  By  4  Georae  I., 
c.  1 1,  grand  and  petty  larceny  were  mstde  punishabw  by 
transportation. 

By  7  &  8  George  IV^  c.  28,  the  distinction  between 
grand  and  petty  larceny  is  abolished;  and  larcenies  are 
now  distinguished  as  simple  or  compound,  sometimes  called 
mixed,  larcenies.  ^ 

L  Simple  larceny  at  common  law  is  committed  by  wrong- 
fully taking,  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  and  cait;^ing 
away  the  goods  of  another,  with  the  fraudulent  and  felonious 
intent  wholly  to  deprive  him  of  his  property  therein. 

Fvst,  there  must  he  a  wrongful  taking  against  the  will  of 
the  owner,  which  taking  may  be  either  actual  or  coostrae- 
tive.  Actual  taking  against  the  will  of  the  ownei  is  where 
goods  are  taken  directly  either  out  of  the  possession  of  their 
absolute  owner,  or  out  of  the  possession  of  a  bailee,  or 
temporary  owner.  Constructive  taking  against  the  will  of 
the  owner  is  either  where  the  possession  of  goods  is  ob- 
tained from  the  owner  with  a  preconceived  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  person  to  steal  them,  in  which  case  the  origiutl 
taking  is  felonious,  or  where  the  owner,  without  divesting 
himself  of  the  legal  possession  of  the  goods,  delivers  them  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  afterwords  converts  them  to  his  owi>' 
use  or  to  some  other  purpose  l^cf^p^^nt  ^It^tlt^^mt^a 
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umof  tbe  owiMi'i  ^per^  therein,  in  which  ease  such 
eonTanion  constitutes  the  felonious  taking.  The  doctrine  of 
oonstrootiTe  taking  has  given  rise  to  many  nioe  distinctions. 
Oeoenlhr  ape^inE  there  can  be  no  Uremj  where  the  poi- 
sesiioD  is  voluntaiuy  parted  with.  Tlius  ff  I  lend  anotho' 
my  horse  tar  a  certain  period,  and  he  ridet  away  with  the 
horse  and  sella  him,  it  is  no  larceny,  but  a  civil  wrong,  for 
which  the  only  remedy  is  by  action.  But  where  the  posses- 
sion of  8  horee  is  obtained  on  the  pretence  only  uf  borrowing, 
and  with  the  intent  to  keep  or  sell  him,  sucn  parting  witli 
the  possession  by  the  owner  will  not  diminish  the  cnminal 
responsibility  of  the  taker.  Larceny  is  not  committed  when 
the  possession  is  obtained  in  the  first  instance  bonft  fide 
without  any  fraudulent  intention.  Thus  where  A  saves  goods 
from  a  bouse  on  fire,  and  takes  them  home,  having  at  the 
time  an  honest  intention  of  preserving  them  for  the  owner, 
although  the  next  morning  A  conceals  the  goods  and 
denies  having  had  the  possession  of  them,  it  is  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  no  ftlony.  Where  however  Ute  absolute  or  tem- 
porary owner  hails  or  delivera  goods  to  another,  but  retains 
the  heneBcial  pocsession  of  them,  a  conversion  of  the  (goods 
hy  such  bailee  to  lUs  own  use  will  b«  larceny.  A  servant 
entrusted  with  his  master's  goods,  a  shepherd  with  aheep, 
&c.,  who  embezzles  them,  is  guilty  of  larceny  at  common 
law,  because  in  such  cases  the  possession  of  the  servant,  Sec 
is  in  law  the  possession  of  the  master.  If  the  owner  is,  by 
whatever  means,  induced  willingly  to  part  with  his  pro- 
oerty  in  the  goods,  and  not  merely  with  the  possession  of 
them,  the  offence  does  not  amount  to  larceny;  as  where 
possession  of  goods  is  obtained  under  colour  of  a  purchase 
actually  completed,  although  with  an  intention  of  running 
off  without  paying  for  them.  But  where  the  owner  of  a 
horse  on  sale  allows  his  paces  to  be  tried  by  a  person  who 
mounts  and  rides  off  witn  the  horse,  it  is  laroeny,  at  the 
owner  never  parted  with  the  property,  nor  indeed  with  the 
possession,  for  goods  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  are  in 
law  considered  as  in  his  possession,  though  used  by  another. 
Where  A  goes  to  B's  shop  in  the  name  of  C.  and  asks  for 
a  hat  which  G  haa  ordMeo.  uid  it  is  delivered  to  A,  who 
converts  it  to  his  own  use,  it  is  no  larceny,  because  by 
such  ddivery  B  parted  with  the  property  in  the  bat.  But 
if  upon  A'b  asking  for  the  hat,  B  bad  delivered  two  hats  fas 
C  to  choose  from,  and  A  had  converted  both  or  either 
to  bis  own  use,  the  offence  would  have  been  laroeny,  be- 
cause B  parted  with  the  possession  only,  and  not  with  the 
property,  as  the  right  of  property  would  have  remained  in 
B  until  C  bad  made  his  eteetion,  and  the  bare  possession 
was  obtained  fraudulently. 

Secondly,  there  mutt  not  only  be  a  takiiq;,  hut  also  a 
cartying  away,  technically  called  asportation,  to  oonstitute 
which  the  KooiM  stolen  must  be  actually  removed  from  the 
position  which  they  before  occupied.  Entire  removal,  to 
however  slight  a  distance  is  a  sufficient  asportation ;  as  if 
a  thief  be  detected  whikt  leading  a  horse  out  of  a  field. 
So  where  A  ^oes  to  an  inn,  and  says  to  the  ostler, '  Bring  out 
my  hone,'  pomting  to  B's  horse  as  his  own ;  whereupon  the 
horse  is  led  out ;  but  before  A  can  mount,  B  comes  up. 
So  where  a  guest,  with  intent  to  steal  goods  out  of  an  inn, 
removes  them  down  stairs;  or  a  thie^ intending  to  steal 
plate,  takes  it  out  of  a  chest  and  lays  it  upon  the  floor,  or 
iiitei^og  to  steal  a  cask  from  a  waggon,  removes  it  from 
one  end  ot  iba  wa^^  to  the  other.  But  though  there 
must  be  an  ftctual  removal  at  everr  part  from  its  previous 
poaition,  it  is  not  neceasair  that  each  portion  of  the  article 
stolen  dxtnld  be  removed  from  the  space  which  was  pre- 
viously occupied  hf  other  portbns  of  that  article.  Tnus 
where  A  in  raising  a  bag  .from  the  bottom  of  a  coach-boot 
removes  each  part  of  the  bag  from  the  space  which  that 
specific  part  occupied,  though  the  whole  bag  be  not  re- 
moved from  every  portion  of  the  space  which  me  bag  .filled 
in  that  boot,  the  asportation  is  complete.  So  where  A 
has  drawn  a  book  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  B's 
pocket,  B  puts  up  his  hand,  and  A  drops  the  book  and 
it  &lls  back  into  B's  pocket,  it  is  larceny.  So  where  a 
package  i^  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  open  and  getting 
at  the  contents,  merely  set  on  end  in  the  place  iraere  it 
had  lain,  and  dw  thief  is  disturbed  before  he  haa  effected 
kit  purpose,  the  laroemr  is  complete.  But  where  n 
Mveranoe  is  neesasa^  bom  the  thief  oaa  htm  the  entire 
lontrol  over  the  artiel^  the  asportation  is  not  oompUte 
antil  such  severanoe  is  effected;  as  where  goods  in  a  shop 
are  fiutoned  by  a  string  to  the  counter,  or  a  pune  ii  entan- 
giedwith  kcfi  in  the  owiHi'i  pocket. 


Thirdly,  the  thing  taken  must  be  goods ;  and  att  eommo 
law  UnwDV  could  be  committed  only  in  respeot  of  pntou 
goods.  lliiMS  real,  or  things  annexed  to  the  soil,  teehm 
oiUj  called  the  realty,  or  which  are  connected  wiUi  th 
soil  and  ftediold,  and  wfaieh  are  therAfore,  in  Ic^  Ian 
guage,  said  to  savour  <tf  the  realty,  were  not  an^eeti  c 
laroeny  at  common  law.  This  rule  was  obeerved  ao  strictli 
that  larceny  could  not  be  committed  by  stealing  title  deea 
nor  by  stealing  growing  com,  grass,  trees.  &c,  unles 
severed  from  the  realty  by  the  thief  or  by  the  owner,  or  b; 
a  third  person,  and  taken  at  another  time. 

The  subject  matter  of  larceny  at  common  law  must  sIk 
have  been  of  things  in  potsemon,  as  distinguished  froo 
things  (technically  called  choses)  in  action,  ijo,  things  whicl 
are  of  no  intrinsio  value,  but  are  capable  of  being  madi 
available  by  action  or  demand,  as  deeds,  bonds;  hilli^  notei, 
and  other  securities  for  money.  &c. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  these  rules,  which  an 
adapted  to  a  very  different  state  of  society,  is  temediad 
by  several  statutes  passed  during  the  laat  uid  Uie  present 
century. 

The  objection  founded  upon  the  connection  of  the  thing 
stolen  with  the  realty  is  removed  by  aeveial  provisions  w 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  e.  29.  That  statute,  sec  23,  makes  the 
stealing  of  written  or  printed  papers  or  parchmoits,  being 
evidence  of  title  to  real  estate,  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  by  transportation  for  seven 
years,  or  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.   It  fUitber 
enacts,  sec.  38,  that  if  any  person  steal  or  cut,  break,  root 
up,  or  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  any  tres; 
sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood  growing  in  a  park, 
pleasure-ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  ground 
adjoining  to  a  dwelling-house  (in  case  the  value  of  the 
artide  or  articles  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  dms^ 
exceed  one  pound),  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liaUs 
to  punishment  as  for  simple  laroeny :  soirdietrees,&abe 
growing  elsewhere,  and  the  value  or  amount  of  iiyuiy 
exceed  five  pounds.   It  frirther  enacts  (s.  39)  that  if  say 
person  steal  or  break,  root  up,  destroy  or  damage,  with  in- 
tent to  steal,  the  whole  or  part  of  any  tree,  sailing,  or 
shrub,  or  any  underwood,  wheresoever  growing,  me  value 
of  the  artielM  stolen  or  the  injury  done  being  to  the  amount 
of  a  shilling,  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  before  s 
justice  of  the  peace,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit,  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen  or  the  amount  d 
the  injury  done,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and 
any  pecson  so  convicted  who  shall  afterwards  be  convicted 
of  any  of  the  said  offences  is  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  U 
hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exoeeding  twelve  mmtbs;  udif 
the  second  conviction  take  |dace  beftro  two  justiDes,  tfae^ 
may  order  the  o&nder,  if  a  male,  to  be  whipped;  and  tf 
any  person  so  twice  convicted  afterwards  commit  sny 
of  the  said  offences,  such  offender  is  to  t>e  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and  is  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  u 
in  the  case  of  simple  larceny.   It  frirther  enacts  (a  42)  that 
if  any  personsteaC  ordestroy  or  damage,  with  intenttostesl, 
any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  v^table  production,  growing  iu  any 
gardesi,  orchard,  nursery-ground, hothouse,  greenhous^or 
conservatory,  eveiv  such  offender,  being  convicted  tboreof 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall,  at  his  discretion,  either 
be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  imprisoned  only  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  not  more  tlian  six  months ;  or  else  sbsU 
forfeit,  over  and  above  the  valueof  the  articles  stolen  orthe 
amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  not  exceeding  twen^ 
pounds  as  to  the  justices  shall  seem  meet;  and  that  if  snT 
person  so  convicted  shall  aflerwards  commit  any 
said  offences,  the  offence  shall  be  deemed  f^ny,  and  shsU 
be  punishable  as  in  cases  of  simple  Uroeny. 

By  the  same  statute  (s.  44}  it  is  made  felony,  puni^» 
as  in  cases  of  simple  larceny,  to  steal,  or  rip.  cut  or 


..•■ivuau  aukUMH  uauu   >u         iaj  aUy    umuuiuq,  —  ^ — t 

made  of  metal  fixed  in  land,  being  private  proper^!, "~ 
a  fence  to  any  dwelling-house,  garden,  aiea,  <f  m  s^ 
square,  street,  or  other  place  dedicated  to  public  u»  ^ 
ornament;  and  by  a.  S7  it  is  made  a  felony,  I>u^r7T^ 
in  cases  of  simple  larceny,  to  steal,  or  sever  with  "1*^1^ 
steal,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  or  any  lapis  calam'nar* 
nese,  or  mundic,  or  any  wad,  black  cawke,  or  black 
any  coal  or  cannel  coal,  from  any  mine,  bed.  or  vein 
The  ato«lla«  of  any  chatta  or  lUti^e  l«t  U)  bt  oHd  «it^ 
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faoH  <c  lodging  u  by  the  same  statute  (i.  45)  made  felony, 
pa&iilnble  ai  sinqde  larceny. 

With  nepect  to  choses  in  action,  the  same  statute  enacts 
te.  5)  that  if  any  petson  shall  steal  any  tally,  order,  or  other 
■eeority,  entitling  or  eridenoinfl;  title  to  any  share  or  inter- 
est in  any  pnhlio  stook  or  ftinOt  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body 
oorpnmte,  companv.  or  society,  or  to  any  deposit  in  any 
savings'  bank,  or  shall  steal  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill, 
note,  warrant,  t^er.  or  other  security  for  money,  or  shall 
steal  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of 
goods  or  valuable  things,  the  offence  shall  be  deemed  felony 
of  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  d^ree,  and  punishable 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  stealing  of  any  chattel  of  like 
value  with  the  shar^  interest,  or  deposit  to  which  the  seen- 
zi^  ao  stolen  may  rd^te,  or  with  the  money  due  on  the 
lecari^  so  uUAm  or  secured  thweby»  or  with  the  value  of 
iba  goode  or  other  valuable  thine  mentioned  in  the  warrant 
or  oMer.  It  also  enacts  (s.  SIJ  that  if  any  person  shall 
Ileal,  or  shall,  fer  any  ftandulent  purpose,  take  from  its 
place  of  deposit  at  from  any  person  navmK  lawful  custody 
thereof  or  shall  unlawfully  or  maliciously  obliterate,  in- 
jure, or  destroy  any  record,  wri^  return,  panel,  process,  in- 
terr^pUory,  deposition,  affidavit,  rule,  oner,  or  warrant  of 
attorney,  or  any  original  document  belonging  to  any  court 
of  reeonl,  or  relating  to  anv  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  benn, 
depending,  or  terminated  in  any  such  court,  or  any  hill, 
answer,  interrogatory,  deposition,  affidavit,  order,  or  decree, 
or  any  original  document  belonging  to  any  court  of  equity 
or  relatii^  to  any  cause  or  matter  in  an^  auoh  court;  the 
oAbnee  lUll  he  a  misdemeanor,  and  sulgeot  at  the  dbere- 
tion  of  tile  court  to  bansportation  fat  seven  years,  or  such 
-other  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as 
the  court  shaU  awud.  And  b^  s.  28  the  stealing^  or,  fbr 
any  fraudulent  purpose,  destroying  or  concealing  a  wilt  or 
other  testamentary  instrument  isamisdemeanw  puuiahahle 
by  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

The  Post-Offioe  Act,  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c.  36,  8.26, 
makes  the  stealing  and  embezzling  of  post  letters,  letter^ 
bags,  &e.,  felony,  punishable  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  severity,  accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  conQdential  character  in  the 
guilty  party.  [PosT-OrriCK.] 

Fourthly,  the  goods  takm  uiould  generally  be  the  goods 
ot  another  person. 

If  a  man  take  his  own  goods  supposing  them  to  be  the 
goods  of  another,  no  laroeny  is  committed.  It  is  otherwise 
vhne  the  taUng  is  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  charging 
another  with  the  loss ;  as  if  a  man  steal  his  own  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  the  bailee,  or  of  throwing  the  sup- 
posed loss  upon  the  hundred.  If  a  wife  take  and  convert 
to  her  own  use  the  goods  of  her  husband,  they  being  hut 
one  person  in  law,  it^oes  not  constitute  larceny. 

A  joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common  of  any  personal 
ohattd  cannot  commit  larceny  respecting  such  chattel  as 
i^inst  his  co-tenant.  But  if  such  chattel  be  bailed  or  de- 
livered to  the  care  or  keeping  of  a  third  party  for  safe  cus- 
tody, and  the  effect  of  the  taking  be  to  charge  such  bailee, 
it  amounts  to  larceny. 

The  converting  of  .found  goods  by  the  Under  to  his  own 
nse  does  not  amount  to  lanwny,  unless  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  he  knows,  or  haa  the  meMis  of  knowing  who  is 
die  real  owner. 

No  larceny  can  be  committed  of  things  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  property,  as  a  human  corpKs,  or  of  things  the  use 
of  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  as  running  water,  wild 
animals  in  their  natural  liberty,  &c.  It  is  otherwise  of 
animals  which  are  dead,  or  are  reclaimed  or  confined,  and 
which  are  useAil  to  man  as  food  or  otherwise.  But  the 
stealing  of  dogs,  cats,  and  ferrets,  though  tame  and  valuable, 
and  of  Dears,  monkeys,  &c,  though  reclaimed  or  confined, 
does  not  amount  to  Isronay.  But  by  7  and  8  Geo^  IV., 
e.  39, 8.  33,  the  stealing  of  dogs  and  of  beasts  and  birds,  or- 
dinariljr  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement  is  made  cc^nisable 
byjustioesof  thepeace.  And  by  s.  26,  it  is  a  felony,  punish* 
■bw  as  in  oases  of  laroMiy,  to  eourse^  hunt  snar^  or  oany 
Mvmy,  or  Un.  or  woimd  deer  kept  or  being  in  the  enclosed 
part  of  a  forest  chase,  or  purlieu,  w  in  eneloaed  land  in 
vbieh  deer  are  usually  kept.  If  in  an  unenclosed  part, 
the  oflbnee  is  made  oognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
with  power  to  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  not  exceeding 
MA ;  and  a  seoood  olfeno^  whether  w  the  same  deseription 
«r  not  ii  mftdeftlnij.pniiiahsble  as  simple  laresnx. 


Stealing  oysters  or  oyster  brood  from  a  marked-out  » 
known  oyster  bed,  laying,  or  ftshny,  is  made  larceny  by 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV..  c.  29,  s.  36. 

Fifthly,  there  must  be  an  intent  wholly  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  the  goods  stolen  of  his  property  therein,  which  in* 
tent  constitutes  the  fraudulent  and  felonious  character  of 
the  act.  The  most  common  motive  for  a  theft,  and  tiie  or- 
dinary mode  of  depriving  the  owner  of  his  property  in  the 
thing  stolen,  are  the  conversion  of  it  to  the  use  of  the  taker ; 
and  Blackstone  and  others  have  considered  that  such  con- 
version to  the  use  of  the  thiel^  or  some  benefit  to  be  derived 
to  him,  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  offence,  agree- 
ably to  the  definition  ot/iirUm  in  the  civil  law,  *  contrectatio 
rei  fraudnlosa  lucri  fe(uendi  cauad.*  But  it  appears  to  be  now 
settied  that  a  wrongflil  destmetion  of  the  goods  taken,  whwv- 
by  the  owner  u  wholly  deprived  of  his  property  therein,  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  this  offenee,  altluugh  no  benefit  is 
sought  to  he  ^nved  to  the  taker. 

Persons  convicted  of  simple  larceny  are,  by  the  7  &  8 
George  IV,,  o.  89,  made  liabH  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
to  be  tran^wted  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and,  if  males,  to  public 
whipping  in  addition  to  imprisonmmt;  and  tiie  court  is 
empowered  to  sentence  the  offenders  to  be  imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  and  also  to  dtreot  that  they  shall  be 
kept  in  solitary  oonflnement  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion 
shall  seem  meet  7  Will.  IV.  b  1  Vict,  c.  90,  s.  S,  re- 
stricto  the  courts  from  directing  that  any  offender  shtdl  be 
kept  in  solitary  oonflnement  for  any  lonnt  period  than  one 
month  at  a  time,  or  than  three  months  ut  the  space  of  one 
year.  Where  the  par^  oonvioted  is  ajwson  alnady  impn 
Boned  under  sentenoe  frv  another  onm^  the  oourt  is  em 
powered  by  7  8c  8  Geo^e  IV.,  c  28,  s.  10,  to  award  impri- 
sonment for  the  subsequent  offence,  to  commence  at  the 
expiration  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  such  pmon  hu 
been  previously  senteneed;  and  where  such  person  is  al- 
ready under  sentence  either  of  imprisonment  or  of  transpor- 
tation, the  court  if  empowered  to  pass  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, may  award  such  sentence  for  the  subsec^uent 
offene^  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment 
or  transportation  to  which  such  person  has  been  previously 
sentenced. 

As  oatUe  are  necessarily  left  in  fields  and  upon  commons 
and  wastes,  without  any  person  to  attei^  them,  the  le^a- 
ture  has  interfered  to  protect  proper^  of  this  description 
by  heavier  punishments  than  tliose  inflieted  In  other  oases 
of  larcwy.  Cattle-stealers  were  by  several  slatntes  ex> 
eluded  from  benefit  of  ;  and  upm  tiw  ^wlition  of 
the  distinction  between  capital  «id  clmgytJM  feiUniies  hf 
7  &  8  George  IV.,  o.  29,  stealing  any  horse,  mare,  gelding, 
colt  or  filly,  or  any  bulU  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any 
ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,  or  wilfUlly  kilUng  such  cattle 
with  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin  or  any  part  of  the 
cattie  so  killed,  was  made  a  felony  punishable  with  death. 
But  now  under  7  Will.  IV.  &  1  Vict,  o.  90,  the  punish- 
ment of  this  offence  is  transportation  for  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  less  than  ten  jma,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  ^ears. 

A  person  guilty  of  larceny  maybe  indicted  for  the  offence 
at  the  suit  of  the  csown  llmncnaifT] ;  and  he  might  for- 
merly have  been  appealed  or  accused  in  a  private  action 
brought  by  the  puty  injured  [Appbal]  to  punish  the 
o&ndec  and  obtain  restitution.  The  appeal  is  now  taken 
away;  but  the  party  injured,  and  indeed  any' other 
pwson,  may  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  without  the  leave 
or  even  toa  knowledge  of  the  crown  or  ita  officers.  But 
the  crown  may  interpose  by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi 
before  judgment  or  by  pardoning  the  offonder  afterwards ; 
whereas  in  an  appeal  the  crown  could  neither  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings nor  pardon  the  appellee,  whose  life  after  convic- 
tion and  judgment  was  wholly  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  ap 
pellant 

XL  Compound  larceny  is  where  tho  crime  ot  larceny  is 
accompanied  by  oiroumstanoes  which  the  le^ature  has 
considered  as  aggravating  the  oBenee  and  requiring  an  in- 
erease  of  ponishment 

Under  7  &  8  George  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  6,  stealing  from  the 
pmon  of  another,  miether  op«ily  or  clandeitmd|y,  is  a 
felouy  punishable  hj  transportation  fer  life  or  not  less  thsn 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  four  years 
with  or  without  wntpping.  To  constitute  this  offence  the 
thing  stolen  must  be  completely  lemoved  from  the  person  of 
fhe  awtuKt  Uiongh  sndi  oomptatit  i — ^^'^^lyW'fc'''^ 
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in  cases  of  simple  larceny.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  obarge. 
that  such  feroe  or  fear  was  used  as  would  make  the  offanoe 
amount  to  robbery.  [Robbbrt.] 

Breaking  and  entering  any  church  or  chapel  (In  which  is 
meant  a  chapel  in  connexion  with  the  Established  religion) 
and  stealing  therein  any  chattel,  or  breaking  out  of  any 
church  or  chapel  after  having  stolen  any  chattel  therein^ 
was  made  a  capital  felony  7  &  S  Georfp  IV,  e.  S9,  s.  10, 
but  the  punishment  was  mitigated  to  transportation  ibr  life 
or  for  not  less  than  aeren  years,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  with  or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary 
eonfinement,  by  6  &  7  William  IV.,  c.  4. 

By  7  &  8  George  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  12,  breaking  and  ent«ing 
a  dwelling-house  and  stealing  therein  any  chattel,  money, 
or  valuable  security  to  any  value  whatever,  or  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  to 
the  value  of  5/.  without  a  breaking  and  entering,  was  mode 
a  capital  felony.  The  offence  is  now,  under  7  Will.  IV.  & 
1  Vict,  c.  90,  a  felony  punishable  by  transportation  for  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  less  than  ten  years,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  the  same  punishment  is 

Srovided  in  cases  where  any  such  property  is  stolen  in  a 
welUng-house,  and  any  one  beinff  therein  is  by  menace  or 
threat  put  in  bodily  fear;  and  mbo  in  eases  of  breaking 
and  entering  a  bniloing  within  the  curtilage|of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  ocoupied  therewith,  and  stealing  in  such 
andding. 

The  same  punishment  is  affixed  to  the  offence  of  breaking 
and  entering  a  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  and 
stealing  therein  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security; 
and  to  the  offence  of  stealing,  to  the  value  of  I0«.,  any  goods 
or  U'ticle  of  silk,  woollen,  linen  or  cotton  whilst  laid,  placed 
or  exposed  during  any  process  of  manufecture  in  a  building, 
field,  or  other  place ;  and  to  the  offence  of  stealing  goods  in 
a  vessel,  barge,  or  boat  in  any  port  or  upon  any  navigable 
river  or  canal,  or  any  creek  belonging  thereto,  or  firom  a 
dock,  wbarC  or  quay  adjacent  thereto ;  and  to  the  offence 
of  plundering  or  stealing  any  part  of  a  vessel  in  distress,  or 
wrecked,  stranded,  or  east  on  snore,  or  any  goods  or  artides 
belonging  to  such  vessel.  (For  the  Roman  law  of  theft  see 
Robbery.) 

LARCH  TREE.  [Auim:— Abies  Larir.'] 

LARCHE'R,  PIERRE  HENRI,  born  at  Dijon  in  1726, 
applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics, 
and  made  himself  known  by  several  translations  from  them, 
the  principal  of  which  is  bis  translation  of  Herodotus,  with 
a  commentary,  Paris,  1786,  a  useful  book,  which  was  re- 
published in  an  improved  edition,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1805.  In 
1774  Larcher  publidied  a  'Memoir  on  the  G^oddess  Venus,' 
which  obtained  the  prise  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
of  which  body  he  afterwards  became  a  member.  He  had 
a  controversy  with  Voltaire,  in  consequence  of  some  stric- 
tures  which  he  mote  on  Voltaire's  *  Philoaojdue  de  THis- 
toire.*  Voltaire  replied  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  in  the 
Defense  de  monOncle,'  and  Larcher  answered  him  in  the 
Reponae  i.  la  I>6fen&e  de  mon  Oncle.'  After  the  Revo- 
lution, Larcher  was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1812. 

Larchei^s  translation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  bis  chief 
work,  has  the  merit  of  being  generally  correct,  but  it  has 
no  recommendations  of  style,  and  as  a  work  of  art  it  alto- 
gether foils  to  represent  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
original.  The  commentar}*  on  the  text  is  still  useful, 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  all  that  might  now  be  added 
in  illustration  of  Herodotus.  Larcher  also  translated  the 
^Anabasis*  of  Xenophon. 

LARD.  [Fat.] 

LARDNER,  NATHANIEl^  D.IX,  bom  1684,  died 
1768,  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  prosecution  of  theological 
inquiry,  to  the  exclusion  of  attention  to  almost  any  other 
subject.  The  results  which  he  communicated  to  the  world 
from  time  to  time  show  at  once  the  assidui^  with  which  he 
laboured  in  this  department,  and  the  ability  which  he  pos- 
sessed to  conduct  his  learned  researches  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Dr.  Lardner  was  an  English  Dissenting  Minister,  be- 
lonsing  to  the  denomination  railed  Presbyterian.  In  early 
lifelie  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua  Oldfleld,  a  minister  of 
eminence  in  that  denomination,  but  he  took  a  course  which 
many  of  the  Dissenters  of  bis  time  took,  going  abroad  to 
pioseento  his  studies.  He  spent  mate  than  thrae  years  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  atodied  maa  Graviiu  and  Bnrmaan,  and 
vu  thu  lome  time  at  Legrden.  He  letunud  to  England 


in  1703,  and  continued  proeeeoting  hit  thedogioal  studies 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry;  but  it  was  not  till  be  was 

twenty-five  that  he  began  to  preach. 

The  course  of  his  after-life  is  soon  desGrfl>ed.  Heoecame 
private  chaplain  in  the  hmHj  of  Lady  Trehy,  who  died  in 
17^29 ;  and  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Dissenting  chapel  in  the 
Old  J  ewiy.  He  was  not  acceptable  as  a  preacher  owing  te 
the  want  of  power  to  modulate  his  Toio^  arising  from  Uie 
imperfection  of  his  sense  of  bearing. 

The  Dissenters  have  no  means  m  placing  tbeir  scholars 
in  any  situations  which  can  leave  them  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute those  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  of,  the  most 
essential  benefit  to  the  great  interests  which  they  hold  pe- 
culiarly dear ;  so  that  Dr.  I^rdner  was  thrown  for  the  most 
part  upon  his  own  resources  while  engaged  in  those  profound 
inquiries  which  have  gained  for  him  a  name  among  the  first 
theological  scholars  of  bis  age  and  country.  '  His  '  Credibi- 
li^  of  the  Grospel  History,'  the  '  Supplement*  te  it,  and  his 
'Jewish  and  Heathen-Testimonies,'  nave  received  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  distinguished  persons,  as  constituting  the 
most  rational  and  unanswerable  defence  of  Christianity 
that  has  yet  been  prepared.  These  are  his  great  wwl^ 
but  there  ate  beside  them  many  other  treatises  in  which  ha 
has  brought  his  stores  of  learning  to  bear  on  questions  which 
are  important  in  Christian  theology.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  his  minw  publicatiotts  is  his '  Letter  on  the  logos,' 
in  which  it  distincUy  appears  that  he  was  of  the  Unitarian 
or  Socinian  School. 

The  best  edition  of  nis  works  is  that  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Kippis ;  but  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held,  that  la^  as  tney  are  when  collected  together, 
the  booksellers  not  hmg  ago  ventured  on  a  repnhlication  of 
them. 

LARES,  among  the  Romans,  were  household  gods ;  the 
guardians  of  their  hearths  and  femilies.  There  is  much 
dispute  upon  the  etymology  of  this  term.  Apuleius  derives 
it  from  lMr,/amiliaru.  Ovii  speaks  of  the  Lares  as  the 
oflkpring  of  Moreury  and  Lara.  Tmai  a  passage  in  Vir- 
eil*s  '  .£neid,'  ix.,  255,  it  should  seem  that  these  Lares  of 
me  Romans  were  the  mcmes  of  their  ancestorsL  According 
to  Ovid  ('  Tnti,*  v.,  146)  thoe  were  generally  two  of  them, 
who  were  sometimes  reprinted  with  a  d<^  at  their  fset. 
Others  were  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  dog.  They  usually 
held  a  COToucopLiB  in  their  hands  as  a  symbol  of  good  house- 
keeping. The  festival  of  the  Lares  was  celebrated  on  the 
kalends  of  May  (Ibid.,  v.,  129)  when  they  were  crowned 
with  garlandii  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them.  Pitiscus 
records  an  inscription, '  labibts  pro  salttb  bt  incoltmi- 
TATB  DOHvs  Q-  ssBTOBii.'  There  were  not  only  Law  do- 
mtttici  et  familiaret,  but  Lar9»  urbam,  ruralet,  euiftff, 
eotnpiiaiest  marini,  &c. 

LARGHETTO  (Italian),  a  mosical  term,  a  diminutive 
of  Largo  rLjULQo],  slow,  but  less  so  than  Largo. 

LARGO,  in  music  (Itel.  adverb,  largelu,  toidely),  is  the 
second  in  order  of  the  five  classes  into  which  musical  move- 
ment is  divided  [Adagio],  and  signifies  tlawly. 

LARGS,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Laigs  and  coun^ 
of  Ayr,  65  miles  south-west  by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Bute,  and  there  are 
few  situations  which  exhibit  more  romantic  sceneiy. 
The  church  is  of  some  antiquity,  and  the  living,  which  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Irvine  and  synod  of  Gla^w  and  Ayr,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  parochial  school  is 
well  attended,  and  the  master's  salary  is  20/.,  exclusive  of 
school  fees.  The  market-day  is  Thursday,  and  the  fairs  are 
held  the  beginning  of  the  months  of  Fenuary,  June,  July, 
and  October.  The  population  of  the  town  and  auhurba  in 
1831  was  2045. 

LA'RIDA,  the  name  given  by  Leach  to  the  femily  of 
birds  vernacularly  known  as  Sea-Ghdlt,  Sea-Mewt,  or  Guilty 
belonging  to  Mr.  Yigors's  fifth  order  Natatore*. 

Wiuughby,  in  his  'Omitholc^y,*  under  his  section  (vi.) 
'Of  Sea-GulU,  called  in  Latine  £an,*  says  in  his  first 
chapter  of  that  section  ('Of  Gulls  in  General ')—' Gulls  are 
a  whole-footed  fowl,  with  an  indifferent  long,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  bill,  a  little  crooked  at  the  end ;  oblong  nosthrils ; 
long  and  strong  wings  -  short  legs ;  small  feet  (for  they  do 
not  swim  much) ;  a  Tight  body,  but  invested  with  many  and 
thick-set  feathers ;  a  carrion  carkass,  the  fet  that  is  sticking 
to  the  skin  (as  in  other  birds)  i  much  upon  the  wing,  very 
cUmoroui,  hungry,  and  pisriTorons.' 

'These  we  diyioe  into  two  kinds :  ISt^tie  ^rmfSr/whieii 
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have  tub  oompoted  of  flpathen  of  eqtwl  lei^^  and  an  ui- 
miar  pnnmianqr  or  knob  on  the  lower  chap  (^tbs  bill  un- 
iemeath  to  atiengthen  it,  that  they  may  more  strongly 
hold  fiahM;  Snd,  m«  /ttMr«  which  have  a  forked  tail,  and 
no  knob  on  the  bill  (or,  he  adds  in  a  nurginal  note,  but  a 
very  Binall  one).  Both  kinds  mar  be  divided  into  pied  or 
particoloured,  and  grey  or  broumf 

Willughby  places  the  Gulls  between  the  'Douckets,  'or 
LoMu,  called  in  Latine  Colymbi,'  and  the  '  whole-footed 
birds  with  broad  bills,'  the  first  members  of  which  are  '  the 
goosfr-kind.'  commencing  with  the  Swan. 

Ray's  *  Synoms'  places  the  Gulls  between  the  Colymbi 
and  the  'Ares  mmipedes  rostro  in  extreme  adunco,  non 
serrato."  Axit  Diomeaea  (Albatross),  Shearwater,  Puffinus, 
&c. ;  and  he  describes  them  as  'l^lmipede  Birds,  with  a 
narrow,  sluro,  but  not  hooked  (adwtco)  hill,  long-winged, 
and  mneh  given  to  fll^^t  (volatiag)t  called  Zon,  in  Eng- 
lidi  or  Sea-Mnw,  and  in  some  places  8ea-Cobi'  with 
die  Allowing  definition:— *  The  marks  of  Gulls  are  a 
strong,  oblong,  narrow,  and  acute  bill,  which  is  a  little 
mrred  at  the  extremity,  but  in  the  smaller  species 
straighter ;  noMtrilt  oblong ;  mfig»  oblong  and  strong ;  feet 
small ;  bwfy  very  lk;h^  dothed  with  many  and  thick  fea- 
thers ;  and  to  be  c&matoni,  much  on  the  wing,  hungry, 
and  piscivnouB.' 

He  divides  the  Gulls  into  three  sections :  viz., 

1.  The  Three-toed  Gulls,  'Loii  tridactyli,  seu  postico 
digito  carentes 

2.  Four-toed  Gulls, '  Lari  tetradaotfli,  seu  postico  digito 
donati;'  and 

3.  fiok-tailed  Gulls*  *Lari  minores,  oaadft  fisvipatS' 
(Terns,  &o.). 

Brisson  placed  in  bis  twenty-third  wder  (consisting  of 
birds  with  lour  toes,  the  three  anterior  joined  together  by 
membranes  and  the  posterior  separate,  and  with  a  toothless 
bill),  the  Gulls,  Petrels,  Puffin,  Terns,  Sea-skimmer  or 
Rkmeopealia  {Rynehopt,  linn.),  &c 

The  second  divtsion  of  the  third  order  iAtuerei)  of  Lin- 
nseus  consists  of  those  web-fboted  water-fowl  which  have  an 
edentulous  bill,  and  the  following  are  the  genera  of  that 
order:  RhyndK^,DicmediM,Aka,PneeUan^ 
Larus,- Sterna,  and  Colymbus. 

M.  LaefpUe's  second  subclass  of  birds  consista  of  those 
which  have  the  lower  part  of  Uie  leg  denuded  of  ftathers, 
or  many  toes  united  \ij  a  lai^  membrane.  The  fliat  divi- 
siim  of  this  subdesa  comprises  tiiose  birds  whiuh  have  three 
anterior  toes,  and  one  toe  or  none  behind.  In  the  first  sub- 
division, the  firat  order  (the  twenty-second  reckoning  {torn 
the  beginning),  consisting  of  palmiped  water-birds  with  a 
hooked  beak,  we  find  Diomedea  and  Procellaria,  amoug 
other  genera;  and  in  the  third  (twenty-third  reckoning 
fi-om  the  b^inning)  are  placed,  also  among  other  genera, 
Bkyne^opt.  In  the  fourth  (twenty-fifth  reckoning  from  the 
beginning},  with  a  ttraighi  and  slender  bill,  we  have  the 
genus  Sterna  ;  and,  in  ti^e  next  but  one  (twenty-seventh), 
bill  tumid  (bee  renfl^),  we  have  the  genua  Lams,  the  inter- 
venmg  genus  being  Reeurvirostra  (Avosets). 

H.  XtamMl's  third  family  (twenty-second  in  the  series). 
cMiuats  of  the  long-winged  Palmipedet,  and  includes 
Rhyitchopt,  the  Terns,  the  Avosets,  the  Petrels,  the  AlSa- 
troaes,  and  the  Sea-Mews. 

In  the  method  of  M.  Meyer,  we  find  the  first  suborder 
{Conirottree)  his  elerenth  order,  Natatures,  comprising, 
among  other  genera,  those  of  Sterna,  Larui,  and  Lestris. 

The  long-winged  Nalaioras  (Longipennes)  of  Illiger  con- 
nst  of  the  genera  Rhynchops,  Sterna,  Larua,  and  Lestris; 
and  his  Natatores  with  tubular  nostrils  (T^tbinares),  of 
Procellaria,  Haladroma,  Pachy^tila,  and  Diomedea. 

Cuvier's  Long-winf^ed  Palmipedes  comprise  the  Pdtrels, 
Albatrosses,  Oulls,  Terns,  and  BhynchojM. 

The  fourth  fhmily  (Pelagians)  of  H.  Vieinot's  first  tribe 
(  Teleopodet)  of  t^  order  NaUdores  consist  of  StareorariOt 
ibe  Golb.  Tenuy  and  il^ncAopt. 

M.  Temminok  places  ua  whole  of  the  Pcdm^jedet  in  one 
order. 

H.  De  Blainville's  Natatores  consist  of  the  Macropteres 
iOutti),  the  Suphonorhiniens  (Petrels),  the  Cryptorhiniens 
(Pelicans),  and  the  Cniymbiens.  In  his  method  oa  developed 
by  M.  Lbenninier  the  Oulls  (Xoraf)  and  the  Petrols 
inwallaria')  are  plarad  in  his  flnt  aubolass  or  Normal 
Birds. 

Mr.  Vigors  {Naiwa*  AfMties  that  coimect  the  Order* 
trtd  J^WHwei     BirdSt '  Linn.  Trans.'  vol.  xiv.)  stales  that 


Pfuutottf  'a  genua  belonging  to  the  iuBediately  preoefing 
Aunily  (BtUeOHkUt)  beua  a  conndenble  lesembfauun  in- 
general  appearwoce  and  habits  to  Sterna  belonging  to  tba 
sucoeeding  fiimily  of  Larida,  the  strueture  of  tneir  foot 
alone  effecting  a  separation  between  them.  Bven  hero 
however,  he  remarks,  we  may  observe  the  gradation  that 
exists  between  the  feet  of  wa  two  families;  the  web  that 
unites  the  toea  of  the  Tropic,  as  well  as  of  the  Frigate  Bird, 
being  but  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  Peleeatiida  in  general  \ 
and  thus  their  foot  preserves  a  connexion  with  that  of  the 
Temst  where  the  same  membrane  is  equally  contracted. 
'  We  thus,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  enter  the  fomil^  of 
Laridce  by  means  of  Sterna,  with  which  Rhynchops,  Lmn., 
most  intimately  accords  in  habits  and  external  oharacters, 
notwithstanding  Uie  dusimilitude  of  the  bill.  The  Sterna 
Anglica,  or  Gull-billed  Tern  of  Col.  Montagu,  conducts  iis 
from  these  gen«a  to  the  groups  which  compose  the  Linnsean 
LaruSt  now  juatly  subdivided  into  two  genera,  the  Lestris, 
HI.,  and  Lanu  of  authors.  From  this  group  we  are  led  to 
the  genera  Diomedea,  Lino.,  and  Haiadroma,  111.,  which 
are  characterised  by  the  absence  of  the  hind  toe,  by  means 
of  the  species  Lams  tridactulm.  Lath,,  where,  though  the 
hind  toe  ia  not  absolutely  deficient,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  specific  name,  there  appears  but  the  rudiment  of 
one,  or  rather  a  stump  without  a  nail.   The  last-mentioned 

Emus,  Haiadroma,  originally  belouged  to  the  Procellaria, 
inn.,  and  was  separated  n*om  it  by  its  tridactyle  foot 
,£ven  in  this  character  however  it  forms  a  passage  from 
Lams  to  the  groups  that  compose  the  genuine  Procellaria, 
all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  Hao  singular  peculiarity  of 
having  no  true  hind  toe.  bat  a  nail  adheringito  the  tarsus 
in  its  place.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  Petals,  separated  into 
the  groups  of  the  Procellaria,  Auct.,  Pachyptiia,  111.,  Puffi- 
nus, Ray,  and  the  section  denominated  by  M.  Temminck 
'  Les  Petrels  Herondelles.'  I^ese  two  latter  groups  appear 
td  lead  us  back  to  the  Terns,  or  Sea-StDollows,  from  whence 
we  started.  The  whole  of  this  fbmily,  wbidi  corresponds 
with  the  Longipennes  of  M.  Cuvier,  is  distinctly  charac- 
terized by  the  strength  and  expansiveness  of  their  Iwings, 
with  the  aid  of  which  they  traverse  immeasurable  tracts  of 
the  ocean  in  search  of  their  food,  and  support  their  flight 
."t  considerable  distances  from  land,  seldom  having  recourse 
to  their  powers  of  swimming.  ■  We  may  thus  discern  the  gra- 
dual sucosssiou  by  which  the  characters  peculiar  to.;  the 
order  descend  from  the  lypiod  groups  that  swim  and  dive 
well  and  frequently,  but  make  little  use  of  their  wings  for 
flight,  to  the  present  groups,  which  are  accustomed  to  fly 
much,  but  seldom  employ  their  powers  of  swimming,  and 
never  dive.  The  family  of  LartdiS  may  thus  be  observed 
to  stand  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  order,  and  it  assumes, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
extreme  groups,  much  of  Uie  habits  of  the  land  birds.  A 
portion  of  the  group  before  us,  the  Petrels,  seem  even  to 
employ  their,  feet  in  their  own  element  as  if  on  land,  walk- 
ing as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  We  have  thus 
arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  last  fomily  of  the  order, 
and  have  to  look  for  its  connexion  vrith  the  first.  This 
link  is  immediately  aam>lied  by  the  before-mentioned  genus 
Pachyptiia,  in  which  the  bfl^  broad  and  depressed  at  the 
base,  assumes  the  character  of  that  of  the  Anatida.  There 
is  indeed  a  considerable  approximation  and  interchange  of 
character  between  the  two  groups.  The  bin  of  some  species 
of  Anier  may  be  obserred  to  become  gradually  less  oroad 
and  more  compressed,  so  as  to  bring  them  closely  to  tl^^ 
Petrels;  while  again  the  web  that  connects  their  toes  ia 
equally  curtailed  in  extent,  until  in  one  species,  the  Semi- 
palrndted  Goose  of  Dr.  Latham,  figured  in  the  supplement 
to  his  '  Synopsis'  we  may  observe  no  greater  web  than  may 
be  seen  among  many  of  the  Stemee.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  membrane  is  so  extended  in  some  of  the  Petrels, 
as  to  equal  the  most  dilated  web  observable  amoiu;  the 
Anates.  We  may  also  add  ^t  the  diviiiims  of  the  Procel- 
larieBt  as  they  approach  flu  JnaHdte,  become  gradually 
more  nocturnal  In  their  habits,  and  thus  adopt  a  character 
common  to  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  ftmily.  Here  then 
in  the  fifth  and  last  order  of  birds  we  perceive  the  fkmilies  of 
which  itis  composed  following  each  other  in  a  regularseriet 
of  affinities,  which  returns  into  itself  with  a  continuity  simi 
lar  to  that  which  has  been  et^ually  apparent  in  everr  other 
great  department  of  the  class. 

M.  Laireille  places  the  Gulls,  Puffins,  Pelecanoides,  Pe- 
trels, Albatrosses,  Terns,  Noddies,  Pachyptiia,  and  Rhym- 
chops  in  his  third  fbmily  (LovffMwmtft),  of  his  seventh  order 
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iPtlmiptiM},  bekngioe,  vith  the  EdtauUn  {QnUaiorm\ 
to  hii  aeeand  wotion,  ^mtio  Birdt. 

The  Prinoe  of  Mnaignatio,  in  his  'TabdU  Analitioa  de* 
G«n«ri'  (SpteeMo  Coa^JaraHvo),  makes  the  Longipenne* 
*he  first  &inil^  of  his  order  AmerM,  He  diWdes  the  family 
nto  two  seotioiu:  1.  'Narici  senza  mamne  rUevato,*  con- 
sistiDK  of  the  genera  Rhyru^ujpa,  Sterna,  Lartu,  and  Lettrii. 
3.  '  Narici  tnbulose,'  containing  the  genera  Procetiaria  and 
IHomedM. 

H.  LflMon,  in  hit  ■  Preset.*  makes  the  Mndpedu  {NaUk- 
tareti  hit  eighth  order,  being  the  thirdof  hisaemnd  seetion, 
AepaHo  Arw.  In  the  Table  HMiodiaue,  at  the  end  of  his 
*  Hanoet*  bis  fimrth  hmily  of  Palmipeaet  is  named  Laridee, 
and  consists  of  the  genera  Sterna,  Rkynehope,  Larut,  Ster- 
aorariiu,  IXonuidea,  Haladrvma,  Pracellaria,  Paehyptila, 
Pt^lmii,  and  TTlalattidroma.  The  family  is  arranged  by 
M.  Leuon  between  the  PelecanideB  and  the  Anatidat  which 
form  his  last  ibmily. 

Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  <  Catalogue  of  British  Birds,'  enumerates 
the  following  genera  and  subgenem  as  constituting  the 
ftunily  of  Longipennata :  Genus  Procellaria,  Linn. ;  sbb- 
(Fenera  Pt^htue,  Ray;  Fubnarta,  Stephens;  Thalasei- 
aroma.  Leach.  Genus  Leetrit,  Temm.;  Genus  Lanu, 
Linn. ;  subgenera  Sis»a,  Leach ;  Xorvf,  Stephens  ;  Chrot- 
eoeepAalu9t  Eyton;  Xmot  Leach;  Sterna,  Linn.;  and 
Jmme,  Leaoh. 

Ur  Swainson,  who  retos  to  Mr.  Yigors's  arrangement 
above  notiMd,  speaks  of  the  Laridte  as  constituting  a  much 
more  numerous  &mily  than  either  of  the  three,  Colymhidee, 
Akida  (AleadaX  or  PeUeamda  (Pelecanids)  previously 
adverted  to  bv  1dm.  The  structure  of  the  Larida,  too,  he 
considers  to  be  more  perfect  in  a  general  sense,  although 
ipftwioT  in  that  particular  construction  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  the  order,  namely,  the  power  of  swimming 
and  diving.  The  wings,  he  remarks,  are  very  long ;  and 
the  feet,  although  webbed,  enable  these  biras  to  walk 
about  with  perfect  ease  on  the  shore  in  search  of  food ;  the 
hind  toe  is  very  small,  sometimes  wanting ;  but  the  lep 
are  nearly  as  long  as  in  some  of  the  wading  birds,  of  which 
^  ooDsiders  diem  to  be  the  representativei :  the  bill  be 
notioei  as  being  slender  moch  oompreased,  and  as  gradually 
but  not  abrupuy  bent.  Aftn  retoring  to  their  gregsiions 
and  (unnivorous  iubit^  their  tolerable  fteflity  kA  swimming, 
their  inability  to  dive,  and  their  great  power  of  flight,  Mr. 
Swainson  notices  the  genera  in  we  fdlowing  order,  and  ex- 
presses his  views  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  The  terns,  or  sea-swallows  (Sterna),  constitute  the  flssi- 
rostral  type;  they  have  remartubly  long  wings  and  slender 
bills ;  the  tail  is  forked ;  and  the  plumage  generally  is  of 
a  delicate  pearl  white,  with  more  or  less  black  upon  the 
head:  the  species  are  numerous,  and  occur  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  extraordinaiy  genus  Jthffnehopt,  at  Skimmer. 
altlu>ngh  possessing  much  of  the  general  haoits  of  the  toms, 
is  eminently  d^tinguished  by  thia  sin^lar  form  of  its  bill, 
the  upper  maudibw  of  which  is  considerablv  shorter  than 
the  under,  and  appears  as  if  one*third  of  the  leiurth  had 
been  bnlwn  off:  duee  species  have  been  desenbed,  to 
which  wa  add  a  firarlh:  they  skim  over  the  sarlboe  of  the 
ocean  with  fpntt  swiftness,  snd  scot^  np  small  marine  in 
seets  and  other  animals.  The  true  or  typical  gulls  (Lma) 
are  a  numerous  race,  dispersed  in  evny  cmne,  and  so  closely 
resembling  ea^  other  in  plumage,  that  many  of  the  species 
ate  even  now  but  imperibetly  understood ;  they  bear  a  dose 
resemblance  in  general  appearance  to  the  terns,  but  the 
bill  is  strongor,  and  the  upper  mandible  much  more  curved 
towards  the  end :  many  are  of  laige  size;  and  all  are  vora- 
cious devourers  of  fish,  and  of  every  marine  animal,  dead 
or  alive,  which  is  cast  upon  the  sm>re :  they  particularly 
abound  in  northern  latitudes,  but  seem  to  range  over  Uie 
whole  world  of  waters.  The  parasiUo  gulls  iLettrU)  are  the 
r^>tocial  representatives,  and  ate  almost  eonflned  to  cold 
legjoDS ;  they  are  known  by  their  stronger  eonlbrmation, 
their  difosnt  shaped  bill,  and  Um  toi^  sesles  npcm  their 
foot:  these  birds,  like  the  Aigato  aHnnorants,  derive  their 
chief  supply  of  food  by  robbing  their  mora  foeble  congeners ; 
they  puisne  the  larfrest  gulls,  and  make  than  disgorge  or 
telmqnish  tbirir  hanUeamed  game.  The  black-toed  and 
the  arelie  gnlla  belong  to  this  group,  and  both  are  occasion- 
allj  seen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Britain.  The  genua 
DiomnlulIKomedea)  includes  the  well-known  and  gigantic 
albatrosses,  the  most  powerful  and  bulky  of  the  whole 
flunOy;  they  are  oceanic  birds,  living  almost  constantly 
out  at  sea,  bnt  an  more  partioolarly  abundant  in  the  Pa- 


eifloOeetn:  m  have  no'exsmples  in  Britain,  or  indeed ia 
Europe :  the  extent  of  their  outspread  wings  is  enormous ; 
yet  their  flight,  except  in  stormy  weather,  is  by  no  means 
lofty :  like  all  the  rapacious  birds  of  the  ocean,  they  are 
most  voracious,  and  their  flesh  is  rank  and  repulsive.  The 
genus  Haladroma  comprises  such  of  ^e  albatrosses  as  hav« 
the  bill  more  resembung  that  of  the  petrels,  while  they 
agree  with  the  former  in  being  destitute  of  a  hind  toe ;  but 
<mly  one  or  two  species  have  as  yet  been  cleariy  ascertained. 
The  tme  petrels  {Proeeltaria)  have  the  lower  mi^bls 
truncated :  we  have  a  native  example  of  this  genus  in 
flilmar  (P.  gtadoKe),  but  nearly  oil  the  rest  inhibit  the 
antarctio  regions ;  they  are  continually  out  at  sea.  even  ia 
the  most  violent  storms :  Cuvier  mentions  that  their  FxmA 
name  of  Patit  Pierre  is  derived  from  their  habits  of  walking 
on  the  water  by  the  help  of  their  wings.*  The  sheafwater 
petrel  and  some  others  have  been  separated  under  the 
very  objectionable  name  of  Pt^btui,  from  the  different  con- 
struction of  their  nostrils  and  of  the  lower  mandible :  there 
is  one  species,  the  Eaelish  puffin  (P.  Anglorum,  Tern.), 
which  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. The  genus  7%ala»eitb^oma,  Vig-,  diflbrs  from  the 
other  petrels,  bj  having  the  1^  longer  and  the  bill  sora»- 
what  shorter :  it  is  composed  of  those  small  birds  well  known 
to  nUan  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Mother  Cot's  chidEens. 
We  may  hwe  also  mention  tiie  snbnnns  Pa^jfjOila,  as 
being  that  form  which,  cf  all  this  Ikmuy.  shows  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  AnaHdee,  wiUi  wl^ch  we  oommcnoed  the 
circle :  the  bill  retains  the  general  form  cuT  the  petrels^  hut 
the  base  is  considerably  dilated,  and  its  inner  mangins  are 
found  to  be  Aimisbed  with  teeth-like  laminn.  The  most 
aberrant  type  of  the  Larida  appears  to  be  the  genus  Dro- 
ftuu  of  Paykull,  a  long-legged  bird  anal<^oas  to  the  flandn- 
gos:  this  we  have  neveryet  seen,  but  Temminek  and  others 
consider  it  has  an  affinity  with  the  toms.  The  drde  tha 
Larida,  no  less  than  that  of  the  natatorial  wder,  has  now 
been  traced,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  our  limited  space 
prevents  us  from  laying  before  the  reader  some  of  the  very 
many  analogies  b^  vhich  this  arrangement  is  oonflimed.* 

In  the  'Synopsis*  at  the  end  of  the  same  volume,  llr. 
Swainson  nukes  the  Gulie  a  subhmily  under  the  name  tn 
Zarfd(9,^th  this  definition:  'Feet  lengthened, formed botii 
for  walking  and  swimming :'  the  snbnmily  consists  ot  Ihm 
following  ^nera  and  sul^nera:  Sterna,  Teme,  iiudnding 
Sterna,  lAoa.;  J%ila$eite»,  Sw.;  Phaton,fJAan.;  Rftyn- 
ehopi.  Linn.;  and  Ckmia,  Brisson;  Lams,  Linn..  Gutts 
Lesb^  HL,  Ja^er;  Diomedea,  Linn.,  PeireU;  including 
Procellaria,  J)iom«dea,  Linn.,  Albatroes;  Haladroma,  Hi. ; 
"^udaitidromat  Vig.  -  Padi^ptila,  HI. ;  ud  Dromae,  Pay- 
kull. 

Having  given  a  genenu  sketch  of  the  views  of  authors  re- 
specting this  extensive  fiunily.  we  shall  here  oonflne  our 
selves  to  Uie  ChtU*  only,  induding  in  that  term  the  genen 
Xma,  of  Leach ;  Lantt,  of  Linnmua ;  and  LeHrit,  of  Tem- 
minek. The  other  groups  will  be  noticed  under  their  re* 
spective  titles  as  &r  as  our  apace  will  permit. 

Zema.  (Leach.) 

Qmerie  Character. — BiU  short,  slender,  straight,  late< 
rally  compressed,  its  tip  bent  down;  the  lower  mandible 
somewhat  angulatad  beneath.  Noetrilt  very  slender,  linear. 
Legs  slender.  Kbiat  naked  on  the  lower  part.  Tbu 
forked.  (Gould.)   Length  about  14  inches. 

Example,  Xema  ridiotmdua,t— Larut  ridHntndue,  Linn. 

Veeenption  (Summtfrp/urTUf^tf).— Bill  naked,  skin  round 
the  eye,  legs  and  feet,  lively  red ;  head  and  throat  dera 
brown,  between  cbooolate^lour  and  black ;  shoulders  and 
back  grev ;  outer  edges  of  the  quiUs  (with  the  uoeption  of 
that  of  the  fin^  which  is  black)  whiter  extremities  of  dl 
but  the  first  Uaefc,  di^btly  tipped  with  white;  rump,  tail, 
and  under  snrfoce  white. 

J^ttier  plumage  like  summer  plumage,  saving  the  bead, 
which  is  gradnuly  changed  from  the  deep  colour  above- 
mentioned  to  pure  white.  In  a  process  which  Mr.  Yarrdl 
has  proved  to  be  different  from  moulting.  (TVom.  Zool. 
Soe^  vol.  i..  p.  13.) 

Fotm^  the  Tear. — C!olour  of  biU  and  tarti  more  ob- 
scure ;  top  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts  mottled  with  brown, 
which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  back  and  shouldets^  each 

*  Cinlai*B«ixdi,I&m«*fcinKof  Om  iiaiBMorthaMbiid«.an:'CaliiIdepfr 
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fianther  haTinir  a  lighter  mai^m ;  tail  broadly  edged  with 
blMk.  (GoaliC) 

This  bird  is  the  Mouette  rieuse  ou  d  capuchon  brun  of  th» 
French ;  Qabbiano  cmerizio  col  rottro  e  colli  piedi  roast, 
Ommom^  and  Corvo  bianco  of  the  Italians;  Laughing 
GuUy  Pmoit  or  Blaekecga,  Sea  Crow  and  Mire  Crow  of  the 
Uodara  British ;  yr  toilan  benddu  of  the  Antient  British. 

Tba  old  birds  in  their  complete  vinto-  plumage  sr^ 
laiu  ein«rariu»,  Om«L ;  Lanu  procgUona,  Beobst ;  La 
feUie  mouette  eendrie,  Briss.;  Die  alte  LacAmeve  im 
winter  Seide,  Ldsler,  &o.;  Kletve  Zee-nueuto,  Sepp. ; 
0(Mumo  Cmnino,  and  Gabbiano  Moretta,  *  Stor.  degL 
Uco.  ;*  and  Red4egged  GuU  of  Latham. 

In  the  summer  or  nuptial  plumage  the  bird  is  Larut 
ridibundue,  Linn^  GmeL ;  Mouette  rieuee  d  pattes  rov£e»t 
Briss.;  La  Mouette  rieutet  Buff.;  Schuxxrzkofifige  Meve, 
Bechst,  &C. ;  Brmttkop  Meemo,  Sepp. ;  GahbiaiKi  Moretta, 
'  Stor.  degL  Ucc ;'  and  Black-headed  GuU  of  Latham. 

The  young  of  the  year  are  Sterna  obeettra.  Brown  Tenh 
and  Broum  GuU  of  LatbAm. 

The  yomig  in  their  moult  and  in  winter  are,  Larut  ery- 
ihn/mt,  Omel. ;  La  petite  Mouette  grise,  Briss. ;  Lante 
eaneteent,  Bechst:  Red-legged  Penn.  'Arct  Zool.;' 
Brown-headed  Owl  and  Bed-legged  GuU  variety,  Latham. 
(Temm.)  •  . 

Rod,  Habitt,  Reproduction. — The  food  of  this  species 
consists  urineiMlly  of  ins«ot^  worm%  spawn  and  fry,  and 
small  flsbes.  In  habits  it  resembles  genetaUr  the  other 
Gulls,  but  it.walks  better.  The  nest,  contrary  to  the  nidi- 
ficatiou  of  the  other  Gulls,  which  generally  frarm  their  nests 
on  the  ledges  of  xocks  near  the  sea,  is  placed,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  Xeme,  in  low  situations,  such  as  meadows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  sstuaries,  amono;  the 
herbage  on  the  ground.  The  eg^  which  vary  much,  are 
generally  of  a  deepish  olive,  sprmkled  with  laige  brown 
and  blackish  spots. 

Zoflofc'fiw.— RiTOs,  salt  lakes,  and  fresh  waters;  inwintw 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  sea;  a  bird  of  passage  in  G«- 
many  and  France ;  very  abundant  in  Holland  at  lUl  seasons 
of  the  year.  (Temminck.)  '  Mr.  Selby  says  that  in  Britain 
they  are  very  regular  in  their  migratory  movements  (for 
such  their  departure  to  and  'from  the  sea-coast  may  yct^ 
perly  be  termed),  and  that  their  return  in  spring  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  (»lcalated  upon  almost  to  a  day. 

Utility  to  Man. — Selby  speaks  of  the  ^gs  of  this  bird 
as  being  well  flavoured,  free  from  flshy  taste,  and,  when 
boiled  hard,  as  not  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Lapwing  for  which  they  are  sometimes  substituted.  The 
TQun^  ne  adds,  are  also  eaten,  although  not  held  in  such 
nigh  estimation  as  they  formerly  were,  when  great  num- 
bin  wm  annually  taken  and  &ttened  for  the  table,  and 
vhm  the  QuUery  (or  summer  resort  of  the  species)  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  from  50/.  to  80JL  to  the  proprietor. 
These  are  the  See-guUee  of  the  antient  great  festival.  In 
the  Household  Book  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland, 
begun  in  1512,  these  See-guUee  are  among  the  delicacies 
for  the  principal  feasts  or  his  lordship's  own  mees,  and  they 
are  charged  at  one  penny  or  three  halfpence  each. 

In  WiUughby's  time  the  prioevas  higher.  He  men- 
tions a  oolony  of  these  birds  *  whioh  yearly  build  and  breed 


iM  MbHlH        ta  mirvkMW^  and  yoBV  fTOs  jsnr-OodiQ. 


at  Norbuty  in  Staffordshire,  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  pool,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Skrimsfaew,  distant  at 
least  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  About  the  b^inning  d 
March  hitW  they  come;  about  the  end  of  April  niey 
biAld.  They  lay  three,  four,  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dirty  green 
colour  spotted  with  dark  biown,  two  inolies  lon^  of  an 
ounce  and  half  weight,  bltinter  at  one  end.  The  first  down 
of  the  young  is  ash  coloured  and  spotted  with  black ;  the 
first  featheza  on  the  haok  after  they  are  fledged  are  black. 
When  the  young  are  almost  come  to  their  frill  growth  those 
entrusted  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  drive  them  from  off  the 
island  through  the  pool  into  nets  set  on  the  banks  to  take 
them.  When  tliey  have  taken  them  they  fbed  ibem  with 
the  entrails  of  beasts,  and  when  they  are  fitt  sell  them  for 
four  pence  or  five  pence  a-pieoe.  They  yearly  take  about 
a  thousand  two  hundred  young  ones ;  whence  may  be  com- 
puted what  profit  the  lord  makes  of  them.  About  the  end 
of  July  they  all  fly  away  and  leave  the  island.* 

Dr.  Plott,  in  his  '  Staffordshire,*  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  birds  ttut  bred  in  Pewit  Fool,  in  the  parish  abovemen- 
tioned,  that  they  would  breed  on  no  other  land  than  that  oi 
the  proprietor  of  that  place,  and  that  an  the  death  of  the 
owner  tney  deserted  the  pool  for  three  years,  but  only  re- 
tired  to  another  estate  belonging  to  the  neit  heir.  Hw 
Doctor  was  fimd  of  the  marveUous. 

Lams. 

Generic  Charaeter.-^BiU  of  mean  length,  strong,  straight, 
cultxated,  the  upper  mandible  having  the  t^  incurved ; 
symphysis  of  the  upper  mandible  strong  uuulated,  and 
ascending  from  thence  to  the  point  Smtirue  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bill,  lateral,  oblong,  narrow,  and  pervious. 
Tongue  pointed,  with  the  extreme  tip  cloven,  ffing*  long, 
acuminated.  Tail  even,  or  slightly  forked.  Legi  placed 
near  the  centre  of  the  body,  of  mean  leng^  and  strength, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  naked.  Ret  of  four  toes, 
three  before  and  one  behind ;  the  three  in  front  united  hj 
a  membrane ;  the  hind  one  short  and  free.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Lotus  marinus.  Linn.  {GcfSland  Noir  Man- 
teau  of  the  French;  Greai  Blaek-backad  GuU;*  Qwylam 
rfidtf  a  gywn  (Wagel)  of  the  Antient  British). 

Perfect  Winter  Plumage  <^  Old  Btnft.— Summit  of  the 
head,  region  <d  the  eyes,  oceiput  and  nape  white ;  but  mU 
the  faawrs  marked  on  their  middle  wuh  a  longitudinal 
stripe  of  bright  brown ;  front,  throat,  neck,  all  the  bwer 
parts,  back  and  tail,  pure  white;  top  of  the  back,  soa< 

Eulan,  and  the  whole  wing  of  a  dera  black,  shaded  with 
luidi ;  quills  towards  the  end  of  a  deep  black,  all  termir 
nated  with  a  lane  white  space;  seoondary  quills  and  sca- 
pulars terminated  with  white ;  bill  whitish  yellow,  angle  of 
the  lower  mandible  bright  red;  naked  border  rouno  the 
eyes  red ;  iris  briUiant  yellow  marbled  with  brown ;  feet 
dirty  white.  Length  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  inches ; 
females  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  inches.  (Temminck.) 
WiUughby's  specimen  measured,  '  from  tqi  to  tip  of  the 
wings  distended,'  sixty-seven  inches. 

H.  Temminck  observes  (1820)  that  in  this  state  the  spe- 
cies had  never  been  described.  Wfllughl^  and  Montagu 
however  bad  each  described  one  (the  utter  author  in  his 
Dictionary  (1802))  almost  in  the  pnfoot  state,  and  it  is  now 
beautifully  figured  in  Mr.  Gouut's  great  work  on  *  The 
Bu<ds  of  Europe,* 

Summer  or  Nuptial  I^umage  Old  Binb.— Summit  of 
the  head,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput  and  nape  pure  white 
without  any  brown ;  naked  border  round  the  eyes  orange ; 
rest  of  the  plumage  as  in  winter.  In  this  state  it  is  Lta-us 
marinus.  Linn. ;  Le  Gdcland  Noir  Manteau,  Buff. ;  Mantel 
Meve,  Bechst ;  Black-backed  Gull,  Latham,  &c  (Temm.) 

Young  qf  the  year,  and  those  one  year  old. — At  this 
^riod  the  bird  is  Larue  luaviue.  Linn. ;  Larut  marinus 
junior.  Lath. ;  Le  GoOand  9arii  oh  griurdt  BvS. ;  and 
f^agel  GuU,  Lath.  (Temm.) 

TAtf  Toung  qf  <Ae  year  have  the  head  and  the  front  of 
the  neck  greyi^wbite  covered  with  numerous  brown  qwts, 
which  are  larf^t  on  the  neck ;  the  foatheis  of  the  upper 
parts  are  blackish  brown  in  the  middle,  all  bordered  and 
terminated  with  reddish  white,  which  colour  forms  trans- 
verse bands  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings ;  lower  parts  of  a 
dirtv  grey,  striped  with  large  sigxags  and  brown  spots; 
feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  tail  more  black  than  white,  tba 
lateral  ones  black  towards  the  end,  and  all  bordwod  and 
terminated  with  whitish ;  quills  blackish,  a  little  white  on 
^  k  llM  M  AM  Ml  XrUf  Ml  •!  WObvttr  I  lbs  imMtl  BMBS  H 
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the  point ;  bill  deep  Utek ;  im  and  naked  urele  brown ; 
feet  livid  brown. 

4fisr  the  flr*t  year  to  th«  age  of  two  yeart. — All  these 
colours  change  no  otherwise  than  that  the  blackish  brown 
and  yellow  of  the  middle  of  the  feathers  oeoupy  mdually 
less  extent,  giving  place  to  pure  white,  which  tl.en  sur- 
toundft  all  the  featmn ;  the  white  b^ns  to  predomiaate 
over  the  gre^  in  the  lower  parts,  which  have  gradually  less 
of  the  brown  spots;  the  head  beoomes  pure  white,  and  the 
point  and  base  of  the  bill  aimune  a  livid  tint 

At  Aw  yeart,  on  the  autumnal  moults  the  mantle  is  de- 
fined; it  IS  then  blackish,  varied  with  irregular  brown  and 
grey  spots ;  the  white  becomes  pure  and  only  sprinkled 
with  a  few  spots ;  the  tail  is  pervaded  with  black  marhlinra 
of  varied  forms;  and  the  bill  asaumea  the  red  spot  with 
black  in  the  middle,*  the  rest  of  that  organ  being  livid 
white  speckled  with  black. 

At  the  third  autumnal  moult  the  plumage  is  perfect 

The  young  vary  aeeidentally  in  having  all  the  plamage 
greyish-white,  with  deeper  sp^  and  spots  very  feebly  indi- 
cated ;  the  quills  whitish.  Sick  individuaU  put  on  these 
appearances,  as  well  as  the  greater  past  of  those  which  are 
kept  in  captivity.  (Temmmek.) 

Localiites.—Vwy  abundant  in  the  Oroades  and  Hebrides ; 
common  in  its  double  ussage  on  the  coasts  of  Holland, 
France,  and  England ;  lives  in  the  north  ;  never  or  very 
accidentally  found  in  the  interior,  or  on  fresh  waters ;  rather 
rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Temminck.)  Common  in 
many  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  does  not  appear  to 
extend,  at  least  in  any  considerable  numbers,  to  very  high 
latitudes,  as  Captain  Sabine,  in  his  '  Memoir  of  Greenland 
Birds,'  states  that  it  was  only  once  seen  in  Baffin's  Bav,  and 
Dr.  Riohardson  never  mentions  it.  Met  with,  but  hy  no 
means  plentifully,  upon  most  of  our  coasts,  usually  alone  or 
in  pain,  and  rarely  in  a  flock  of  more  than  eight  or  ten 
together.  (Selby.)  America  (near  Philadelphia),  not  very 
rare.  (C.  L.  Bonaparte.)   United  States.  (Audubon.) 


Lutu  muiniu.  (Ontt  Blaek-baekad  Gall,  Hlutt,  In  *liiter  phnMgo.) 

^od.  Habits,  Reproduction. — Fish,  living  or  dead,  fry, 
cnrrioa,  &c.,  form  the  food  of  this  species,  accordina;  to 
Temminck,  who  adds,  that  it  rarely  feeds  also  onbi  valve  shell- 
fish. '  It  is,'  says  Selby,  '  of  very  voracious  appetite,  and 
preys  upon  all  kinds  of  animal  substance  that  may  happen 
to  be  cast  on  shore.  It  also  keeps  a  close  watch  upon  the 
lesser  gulls,  whom  it  drives  from  any  food  they  may  have 
discovered,  appropriating  the  whole  to  itself.'  Montagu 
notices  the  damage  it  does  to  Ashermen  by  severing  and 
devouring  the  largest  fish  from  their  hooks,  if  left  dry  by 
the  ehbl^  of  the  tide.  Flight  slow,  but  buoyant  Cry 
strong  and  hoarse,  to  be  heard  fh>m  a  great  distance  when  the 
bird  IS  on  wing,  and  most  frequent  in  the  spring  and  breed- 
ing  season.  Very  wary ;  keeping  by  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
which  it  only  quits  accidentally.  Nest  on  the  rocks,  Tem- 
minck says,  in  the  regions  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  (Qusere 
tamen;  and  note.  Captain  James  Ross  ('Last  Expedition 
of  Sir  John  Ross  *)  does  not  m«ntion  it.)  Eggs  three  or 
four,  very  deep  olive  green,  with  great  and  small  blackish- 
brown  spots  (Tenuninck).  Like  those  of  the  Herring  and 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  in  colour  and  markings,  but 

•  TlMlndMdatidMerib«lbjWtDnA1)jHr»«0rMtBta«»8adirMe(G«ff 
'  Lttrui  agent  Moiiiai  ChuiQ*  aod  baninbafcre  notiMd,  ■ecmt  to  haw  b«n  tn 
i)iIi*tBg»irfpIuiu|e,armhaimote  wlad.  WQhichby  totA '  apUlH  ntin' 
oBtoTlUiUnnMch.  Ha  liaa  mantkmi  tnotbgr  [whiett  tw  ■bmbwi  wm  *  yom 
ou)  wbhUuilwrfaBdiudtputl-calaaMd  or  black  wdwUte  udtha  btai 


are  larger  (Selby.)  Hie  author  last  quoted  says  that  lis 
breeding  stations  in  Britain  are  the  Steep-ho!mes  and 
Lundy  Islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Souliskerry  in  the 
Orkneys,  the  Bass  Island  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  one  or 
two  other  stations  upon  the  Scottish  coast  Mr.  Gk)uld  says 
that  it  also  breeds  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Thames,  making  a  nest  on  the  ground  of  reeds,  mshest 
and  flag-leaves. 

Lestris.   (Catarractes,  Ray?   Catamcta,  Aldrov.?) 

Generic  Character.— SiU  moderate,  bard,  strong,  cylindri 
cal,  very  compressed,  hooked  at  the  point,  the  upper  mandible 
covered  with  a  cere,  the  under  mandible  with  an  angle  on 
the  inferior  edge.  Nostrils  approaching  the  point  of  th 
bill,  diagonal,  narrow,  closed  on  their  posterior  part  an. 
pervious.  Tarsi  long,  naked  above  the  knee.  Feet  having 
three  toes  before,  entirely  palmated ;  hind  toe  very  small ; 
nails  large  and  hooked.  7W/ slightly  rounded,  two  middle 
feathers  elongated.  tVings,  first  quill-/eather  longest 
(Gould.) 

Example,  LgttrisparaiiHeus. 

<M  of  both  Sexee  in  Per^  Bumagt.-~-'FttMt  whitish ; 
on  the  summit  of  the  hewi  a  sort  m  hood  of  blacki^- 
brown,  terminating  at  the  occiput ;  throat,  rwion  below  the 
eyes,  all  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  belly  and  abdomen,  pure 
white ;  on  the  flanks  some  ash-coloured  undulations ;  lower 
coverts  of  the  tail,  back,  wings,  and  caudal  feathers,  uni- 
form very  deep  ashy-brown,  graduating  into  blackish  on 
the  end  of  the  quilU  and  tail-feathers  \  the  two  long  tail- 
feathers  terminated  in  a  loose  point  (en  pointe  trSs-effil^) ; 
base  of  the  bill  bluish,  point  black  ;  iris  brown  ;  feet  deep 
black.  Length  14  or  15  inches;  the  long  feathers  exceed 
from  3  to  5  or  6  inches.  (Temm.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  it  to  be  I^us para- 
siticus. Linn.,  GmeL ;  Cattaracta  parasiOea,  Retz;  Sterco- 
rariut  hmgieaudiiUt  Briss.,  Le  Labbe  d  lonme  queue, 
Bufi*. ;  Stereoraria  di  coda  hnga, '  Stor.  d^.  Uec.  ;*  Die 
PUmmce,  Lepechin;  Stmntmeve,  Beehst;  Arctic  Bird, 
Edwards ;  Arctic  Gtdl,  Latham. 

Middle  Age, — All  the  upper  parts  spotless  ashy-brown ; 
lower  ports  a  shade  brighter,  equally  spotless ;  interior  base 
of  the  quills  and  the  upper  part  only  of  the  caudal  feathers 
pure  white,  the  rest  blackiso-brown  ;  the  two  long  feathers 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  end,  which  is  terminated 
in  a  very  loose  point ;  bill  and  feet  -as  in  individuals  with 
perfect  plumage. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Lotus  crepidatus  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  M.Temminck's  'Manuel;'  Le  Stercoraire  of  Bris- 
son ;  Le  Labbe  ou  le  Stercoraire  of  Buffbn,  especislly  PI. 
Enl.  991,  and  more  especially  Edw.,  1. 149.  (Temm.) 

Young  of  the  Year  at  the  time  qf  their  leaving  the  Nest. 
Top  of  the  head  deep  grey ;  sides  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  bright  grey,  sprinkled  with  brown  longitudinal  spots ; 
a  black  spot  before  the  eyes ;  lower  part  of  the  neek,  back, 
scapulars,  small  and  great  coverts  of  the  wings,  umber^brown. 
each  feather  being  bordered  with  yellowish-brown,  and  often 
with  reddish ;  lower  parts  irregularly  variegated  with  deep 
brown  and  yellowish-brown  on  a  whitish  ground ;  abdomen 
and  tail-coverts  striped  transversely ;  quill  and  tail  feathers 
blackish,  white  at  their  base  and  internal  barbs,  all  termi- 
nated with  white ;  tail  rounded  only ;  base  of  the  bill  yel- 
lowish-green, black  towards  the  point;  tarsi  bluish-ash; 
bass  of  the  toes  and  membranes  whita,  the  rest  blaek; 
posterior  nail  often  white.  (Temm.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  the  bird  to  \iaLana 
crepidatus,  Gmelin;  Catarracta  (C^tharacta)  Cefqthut, 
Brunnich ;  Le  Labbe  ou  Stercoraire  of  authors ;  Labbe  d 
courte  queue,  Cuv.;  and  Black-toed  (ritU*  Of  Latham  and 
Pennant 

Mr.  Gonld,  whose  figure  we  have  copied,  says  that  he 
believes  the  bird  in  question  to  be  the  true  parasiticus  of  Lin- 
niBUB,  Bufibn,  and  Temminck  ;  and  although  Mr.  Gould 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  species  undergoes  variations  in 
plumage  similar  to  those  of  Lestris  Riemrdsrmii,  he  is  by 
no  means  able,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  state  this  to  be 
the  case,  as  in  all  the  specimens  which  he  had  opportunities 
of  examining  the  markinn  were  clear  and  decided,  the 
birds  exhibiting  a  well-d«fined,  dark-cobured  cap  on  tba 
head,  light  under  parts,  and  very  long  middle  tail-natfaen. 

Locaiiiies.~S\iOTe&  of  the  Baltic,  Norway,  and  Sweden ; 
spreads  itself  habitually  m  the  interior  on  lakes  and  rivers ; 
mperiodieal  or  accidental  passage  in  Gmnaay.  HoLuad, 
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ftanoe,  and  SwitKeriand,  where  tbe  young  only  ordinarily 
are  Been:  the  old  rarely  wonder.  (Temminck.)  'In  its 
young  sute,  as  the  Black-toed  Gull  (Lanu  erepidattu)  of 
mnthort,  this  species,*  writes  Mr.  Selby,  *  is  not  of  unft«quent 
occumnce,  during  the  autiunnal  months,  upon  the  north- 
ern eoast  of  England,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the  Qnlls 
that  follow  the  shoals  of  herring  on  their  approach  to  the 
ihallowB  for  the  purpoue  of  depositing  their  spawn.  Like 
the  fitiier  Skuas,  it  obtains  the  greater  part  of  its  snbnst- 
enoe  by  continu^  wacfere  on  the  above-mentioned  birds, 
Yigoroogly  pursuing  and  harusing  them  till  they  are  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  the  food  previously  swallowed.  In  this 
oixnpstion  its  dark  plumage  and  rapid  flight  are  certain  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  spectator:  and  there  are  few 
probably  who  have  visited  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  the 
northern  districts  of  England  who  have  not  witnessed  and 
admired  the  aerial  evolutions  of  the  Teazgr,  and  the  distress 
of  its  unfortunate  objects  of  attack.  It  is  but  very  rarely 
met  with  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney Iilet  in  its  adult  state,  and  only  one  instance  has 
occurred  within  my  own  observation,  namely,  on  an  ezcur^ 
aion  to  the  Fern  Islands  in  the  month  of  Ifay,  when  two  of 
these  birds  flew  ahead  of  tiie  boat  in  a  nortlierly  direction, 
and  which  were  perfectly  distinguishable  by  tbeir  length- 
ened and  slender  middle  tail-feathers,  and  the  black  and 
white  of  their  plumage.  Hits  Skua  does  not  apnear  to  be 
a  permanent  resideat  in  any  part  of  the  British  oominions, 
ibr  Low,  in  his  Ftiuna  Oreadentis,  describes  it  as  a  migra- 
tory tnrd,  arriving  there  and  in  Shetland  in  May,  and 
departing  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  reproduc- 
tion have  been  efi^ted.'  Mr.  Gould  says  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  breeds  among  the  British 
Isles,  and  adds,  that  it  is  certainly  of  rare  occurrence.  Its 
natural  habitat  he  thinks,  is  more  confined  to  the  North, 
namel;|i;  the  shores  of  tlw  Baltic  Sea.  Norway,  and  the  Po- 
lar r^ions.  All  our  Arctic  voyagers  mention  it,  down  to 
Captun  James  Ross  inclusive ;  and  it  appears  to  be  common 
to  the  Polar  seas  <Hr  Burope  and  America. 


Lcdm  Fandtkui  (Aietio  Jager).* 

'Fhod,  Habits,  Reproduction. — The  accouni  given  by  Mr. 
"Selby  above  wilt  prepare  the  reader  for  the  principal  source 
whence  this  and  other  Jager  OvlU  derive  their  subsistence, 
namely,  by  pursoing  and  buffeting  the  peaceable  gulls  and 
compelling  them  to  render  up  the  produce  of  their  toils. 
But  they  also  feed  on  fish,  insects, 'and  vnvma,  and  Tem- 
minck partioularly  mentions  the  Janikina,  or  Ooeanio  Snail, 
as  femung  »  part  of  its  sustenance.  In  tmth  no  animal 
substanoes  seem  to  come  amiss  to  it.  Mr.  Richards,  of 
H.M.S.  Hecla,  saw  this  bird  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  some 
young  children  whose  gravesof  ice  had  vanished,  on  the  thaw, 
near  IgjooUk,  on  the  21st  June,  1823.  Neat. — Temminck 
says  that  it  nestles  not  far  from  the  sea-shore.  Selby,  who 
states  that  it  breeds  upon  several  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Isles,  and  that  it  is  gr^rioua  during  that  period,  in- 
forms us  that  the  situations  selected  are  the  unfrequented 
heaths  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  that  the  nest  is 
composed  of  dry  grass  and  mosses.  The  eggs  are  two,  of  a 
rtark  oil-green  with  irregular  blotches  of  liver^brown ;  and 
Mr.  Selby  adds  that  the  bird  at  this  time  is  very  oourageous, 
•nd,  like  the  Common  Skaa,  attacks  enty  intruder  by 
pouncing  and  striking  at  the  bead  with  its  Iml  and  wings. 
OocastonaUy  it  endeavours,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
to  divert  attention  by  feigidng  lameness  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  partridge  and  the  lapwing.   In  the  appendix  to 

•  CataiadM  pmdtiew,  Flam.)  AnUs  Bkn^Mbf. 
P.  a.  No.  830. 


Parry's  Voyage  (1819-20)  this  *  Arctic  Lestris'  is  stated  to 
be  equally  abundant  in  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  in 
Baffin's  Bay.  Captain  Edward  Sabine,  who  drew  up  the 
account,  states  that  it  is  frequently  met  with  inland,  seeking 
its  food  along  the  water-coureeB  which  occupy  the  bottom 
of  ravines ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Pomariru 
LutriMt  whioh  is  exelusiTdy  a  sea^iid. 
LARISSA.  [Thbssalt.] 

LARKS.  The  reader  wiil  And,  under  the  artiole  Fbim- 
oiLLinA,  a  summary  of  the  views  of  ornithologists  ai  lo  ihe 
natural  position  of  the  Xankt. 

The  sub&mily  AhwHtuB  is  thus  oharaeterised  and  deve- 
loped by  Mr.  Swainson : — 

Bill  more  lengthened  than  in  any  of  the  FrtngiUtda; 
the  tip  entire  or  obsoletely  notched.  TertitU  quilU  consi- 
derably lengthened,  pointed,  and  generally  as  long  as  the 
quilU.  Claws  very  slightly  curved ;  the  claw  of  the  outer 
toe  always  shmrter  than  that  of  the  inner  toe ;  the  hinder 
claw  considerably  lengthened,  and  either  nearly  straight  or 
very  slightly  ennred. 

Alauda.  (linn.) 

Bill  <7lindrical  f  nostrils  concealed.  Wings  very  long ; 
no  spurious  quill ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  quillslongest, 
and  nearly  equal ;  the  rest  considerably  graduated ;  tips 
of  the  lesser  quills  emarginate.  Tail  forked.  Head 
crested.  (Sw.) 

Qeogr<qMeal  DisiribtUion.  —  Europe  and  America. 
(Swainson,  but  see  below.) 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  tins  as  the  fissirostral  type. 

Example,  Alaxtda  arvensis.  This  is  the  Mouette  and 
Alouette  ordinaire  and  Alouette  des  champs  of  the  French : 
Lodola,  Lodola  canterina,  Lodola  di  pasao,  and  Lodoki  di 
montagna  of  the  Italians ;  Feld  Lerche  of  the  Germans ; 
Hedyai  and  Uchedydd  of  the  antient  British ;  and  Sftyiark 
(provincially  Lcarrock)  of  the  modern  British. 

The  Skylark  is  too  well  known,  from  its  inexivessibly 
beautiful  song  chanted  forth  fiu*  up  in  the  air  when  at 
liberty  and  in  its  natural  state,  to  rei|uire  any  description. 

/^bo(f.— Insects  and  their  tame,  with  many  snts  of  seeds 
and  grain. 

Nest— On  the  ground.  Bggs  fear  or  Ave,  greenish 
white,  spotted  with  brown. 

Laialitie».—A\\  the  parts  <tf  Eun^ ;  also  in  Asia'  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  but  not  in  the  south  of  that 
vast  continmt  (Tenm) ;  the  whole  of  Europe  vithin  the 
temperate  zone,  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  n«th  of  Aflrioa. 
(Selby') 

Calendula.  (Unn.)* 

Qentric  Charaeter.'—BiU  thick,  much  compressed ;  the 
culmen  curved  and  convex ;  the  commissure  arched ;  the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  wide  above  and  indexed.  Wings 
long  or  mooerate ;  ^e  first  quill  very  small  and  spurious; 
the  second  nearly  equal  to  the  third  and  fourth ;  lesser  quills 
short,  emarginate.  Tail  slightly  forked.  Lateral  toes  equal. 
Africa.  The  dentirostral  type— C  magnirostris,  '  Ois. 
d'Afr.,'  pi.  193.  (Sw.) 

Subgenera  :—i!fyrq/ra,  Horsl — Bill  as  in  Calendula. 
Wings  short,  rounded ;  greater  quills  hardly  longer  than  the 
secondaries  end  tertials;  the  first  quill  spurioas,  half  the 
length  of  the  second,  whidi  is  snorter  the  third; 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  equal,  and  longest 
Tail  short,  even.  Legs  long.  M.  Jaeamca,  'Unn.  IV.* 
xiii.  159.  (Sw.) 

Braconyx,  Sw.  (Biaehouyx.)— Bill  as  in  Calendtila. 
Hinder  claw  very  short  Wings  and  tarsi  much  lengthened. 
Africa.  (Sw.) 

Agrodroma,  Sw.  (Anthus  pars,  Auc*.) 

Oenerie  Character. —  Bill  slender,  conuderably  com- 
pressed ;  boUi  mandibles  of  equal  length ;  the  tip  of  the 
upper  one  not  reflected  over  the  lower,  and  with  a  small 
notch,  almost  obsolete.  Wings  lon^ ;  the  four  first  quills 
nearly  equal ;  the  rest  rapidly  diminishing,  and  emarginate 
at  their  tips ;  tertials  lengthened,  pointed,  as  long  as  the 
quills.  Tail  moderate,  even.  L^  pale,  long,  slender. 
Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Lateral  toes  equal, 
but  the  outer  claw  shorter  than  the  inner.  Colour 
brown,  lark-like.  Distribution  universal.  The  insessorial 
or  pre-eminent  type — Agrodroma  n^escens,  'Enl.,'  661, 
f.  1.  (Sw.) 

Generic  Character.— BUX  slender,  compressed,  tbrush- 
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Macronyx.  (Sw.) 
Uk%  »tira;  Doitrfls  lar^  naked,  the  aperture  lateraL 
Wing»  ghort;  the  priioanes  not  longer  than  the  tertiala^ 
ihe  fonrflnt  w  equal  length;  Mcondariee  long,  emareinate. 
IWl  moderate,  even.  Feet  enormoui.  Tanua  and  hinder 
toe  vny  lon^  and  of  equal  length.  Lateral  toea  unequal, 
the  inner  fortest  Africa.  The  zaaorial  tnw— Jf. /om- 
odAw,  *Oii.  d'Afr..'  pL  195 ;  M.  Jbagagter,  Sir^  *  Birds  of 
Weit  Africa.'  {NatwraHaW  librani, '  Omithobgr/  vol.  vii^ 

p.  aitf.)  (Sw.) 

CerthOanda.  (Sw.) 

Oenerie  Charaeter. — Bill  slender,  lengthened,  more  or  lets 
ourved ;  noBtrils  round,  naked.  Wings  vetj  long ;  the  first 
quill  spurious ;  the  three  next  nearly  equal.  Tail  moderate, 
eren.  Feet  lengthened;  the  lateral  toes  equal ;  length  of 
the  hinder  claw  variable,  although  ^ically  short  and 
straight.  Africa.  The  tenuirostral  tyje— CerMlauda 
longtrottra,  •  Ois.  d'Afr.,'  192;  btfaaciata,  Rupp.,  'Atlas,' 
plateS;  Rtmni,  Sw.,  *  Birds  of  W.  Africa.'  (voLvii.,  p.  213.) 

Such  are  Mr.  Swainson's  views  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
this  subgenus.  [Fringillidx.  vol.  x.,  p.  483.]  'The  genus 
vKn^Attf,  BeohsL.  is  placed  by  Mr.  Swaiuson  at  the  end  of 
bis  subfiuaiW  MotaeiUuuB  (Wagtails),  under  his  ftanily 
SjfMada  (Warblers). 

Fossil  Labks. 

Dr.  Bucklaud  ^ures  a  lark '  {Aiauda)  r  and  f '  among  the 
land  Mammifers  and  Birds  of  the  third  period  of  the  Terti- 
UT  seiies.  in  the  first  plate  of  the  illustratious  of  bis 
'Bri^ewater  Treatise.'  He  had  previously  noticed  the  re- 
maina  of  the  lark  in  Kirkdale  Cave.  {Reliaaeg  DUmiatut, 
pp.  IS,  S4,  plate  xL,  £  £  24.  25.) 

LARNICA  [CTPam.] 

LAfRMDA,  m  flmiily  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
aection  FoisorM,  distin^ished  by  the  labnun  being  either 
entirely  or  partially  concealed,  and  the  mandibles  deeply 
notched  on  the  inner  side  near  the  base.  It  contains  the 
following  genera  ROanu  (Lat),  ia  which  the  an- 
tennas are  very  short,  and  are  gradually  thicker  towards  the 
apex:  the  eyes  are  closely  approximated  posteriorly,  and 
enclose  the  ocelli :  the  second  cubital  cell  is  petiolated.  2. 
Taehytet  (Panzer),  antennn  filiform,  the  basal  joint  slightly 
incrassated,  the  rest  cylindrical ;  superior  wings  with  one 
marginal  cell,  slightly  petiolated  and  three  submarginal 
cells,  the  third  narrow  and  oblique ;  mandibles  with  a  den 
tate  process  on  the  inner  side  near  the  base.  7*.  pompili- 
^>rmu  ia  about  21  lines  in  length ;  black,  with  the  basal 
s^menta  of  the  abdomen  red.  Zt  is  not  an  uncommon 
insect  in  Tariona  parts  of  BngUnd,  3.  Larra:  this  genus 
diffon  from  Taehjftu  (which  is  hyropt  of  Illiger]  in  having 
no  tooth  on  the  mner  side  of  the  mandibles  at  the  base ; 
the  eyes  not  being  approximated  posteriorly,  and  the  meta- 
thorax  and  abdomen  being  decidedly  larger.  4.  Dinetut  : 
e^esconvergiDg posteriorly;  antenos filiform  in  the  female, 
with  the  first  jomt  incrassate,  in  the  male  larger,  with  a 
deep  lateral  impression,  the  four  fbltowing  joints  submoni- 
liform,  and  the  five  next  slightly  compressed  and  convoluted, 
the  remaining  three  filiform ;  superior  wings,  with  one 
appendicnlated  marginal  cell,  and  three  Bubmai|^nal  cells. 
But  one  necies  of  tnis  genus  has  been  found  in  En^and. 
6.  U&teMhua  (Jurine)  has  one  marginal  cell,  which  is  not 
petitdated,  to  tiie  alienor  wing,  and  two  submarginal  cells, 
the  leeond  being  petiolated ;  the  antenna  are  fllifcvm  in 
both  araras.  There  is  hut  a  aUght  ^jaotion  at  the  base  of 
the  mandibles.  M.  bieolor  (Jnrine)  is  the  only  species 
found  in  England,  where  it  is  apparently  rare.  (Shuck- 
ard's  'Essay on  the  indigenous  Fossorial  Hymenopteta.*) 

LARUNDA.  [LsHODiPODA.] 

LARVA,  a  term  applied  to  that  state  in  which  an  insect 
exists  immediately  after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and 
which  precedes  the  pupa  state.  The  animals  commonly 
called  GruA#.  Maggots,  and  Caterpillan  are  larve."  Grub 
appears  to  be  a  general  term  analogous  to  larva ;  the  term 
maggot  is  most  generally  applied  to  the  larva  state  of  Dip- 
terous insects ;  and  caterpilkr,  in  the  most  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  is  used  to  designate  the  larva  state  of 
Lepidoptorous  insects.  These  three  terms  however  are 
naed  in  a  very  vague  manner. 

The  meat  striking  diifennoe  perhaps  wUdi  eziati  between 
the  lam  and  the  perfoet  inaeot  consists  in  the  aunenor 
powers  of  locomotion  and  oonaeqiwnt^  better  developed 
skeleton  posaesaed  by  the  lattw. 

Tlwugh  lama  now  poiHgi  iriDgSk  tnsr  varjr  mum  M  ze- 


gards  the  development  of  the  locomotive  organs,  and  as  these 
are  more  or  less  perfect,  so  does  the  larva  resemble  or  reoed« 
from  the  insect  in  its  imago  state.  Hence  Messrs.  Kirhy 
and  Spence  divide  lame  into  two  sections :  those  whieb,  in 
general  form,  mam  or  less  resemble  Uie  peifcet  insect;  and 
Umse  whioh  are  unlike  the  perfect  insect  The  lanas  ol 
both  sections  moult,  or  cast  their  skin,  several  times  during 
their  progress  to  maturity ;  the  number  of  moults  varies 
according  to  the  species,  and  the  period  intervening  between 
the  moults  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  inseot*s  existence 
in  the  larva  state.  In  these  moults,  not  only  is  the  whole 
external  covering  of  the  insect  cast,  but  even  the  lining  <ii 
the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  tubes  of  the  traches  is  ined. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  larvs  of  the  orders  Orthoptera, 
Hemiptera,  and  Homovtera,  excepting  that  they  have  no 
wings,  bear  aoonsiderable  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect, 
and  nence  belong  to  the  first  of  the  sections  just  mentioned. 
As  however  the  muscles  which  serve  to  support  and  give 
motion  to  the  wii^  are  attached  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
thorax,  so,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  this  psrt  in  the 
perfect  insect  more  unlike  that  of  the  larva  perhaps  than 
any  other;  and  again  whoe  (as  in  the  imago  state  of  &ute/- 
lera)  a  portion  of  the  thorax  is  greatly  produoed  hsbiad  and 
serves  to  protect  the  wings  when  folded, — the  larvi^  having 
no  wings,  does  not  possess  this  peculiarity. 

Belonging  to  the  second  division,  in  which  the  lam  does 
not  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  are  the  ordws  HymemtpUrot 
Coleopiera,  ffeuro^era,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera, 

The  larvB  of  Hymenopterous  insects  are  usually  of  a 
shcrt  ovate  form,  and  soft  and  fleshy  substance,  devoid  of 
legs  or  distinct  head,  and  the  body  lies  in  a  bent  positicm. 
In  the  Tenthredineta  (Latreille)  however  we  have  a  re- 
markable exception,  the  larvn  of  these  insects  not  only 
being  fUmishea  with  six  1^  attached  to  the  thoracic  ssg> 
ments,  but  also  possessing  a  great  numhwr  of  prol^a.*  Tbeae 
probgB  are  naually  sixteen  in  niunber,  and  attached  in  pairs 
to  the  abdominal  segments ;  in  some  there  are  but  fourteen, 
and  in  others  only  twelve  proles.  The  larve  of  the  Ten- 
ikredintUe  very  much  resemble  those  of  Lepidopteroua 
insects,  bat  differ  in  the  greater  number  of  thdr  prologs ; 
the  head  is  larg^  rounded,  flattened  in  front,  and  vertical 
in  position ;  the  body  is  always  bent  under,  and  when 
touched  they  roll  themselves  up  like  the  lulL  In  the  ge- 
nus Pofi^^tu*  (Lat.),  the  larva  possesses  six  thoraeio 
lees,  but  no  prolega. 

The  larvs  of  the  (Toleoptera  are  most  commonly  of  aa 
elongate,  cylindrical,  or  slightly  depressed  form ;  the  thora- 
cic segments  are  almost  always  provided  with  six  legs,  and 
there  are  addom  any  pzolen  on  the  abdominal  segments. 
The  head  ia  fbrnisbad  with  nunciiUw,  maaeillat  Jabrvm, 
labium^  and  mtenntf,  and  very  ftaquently  with  oosW.  The 
parte  of  the  mouth  and  the  onMmuv  however  do  not  resem- 
ble those  of  the  pwfeot  inseet.  The  antemue  are  usualty 
very  small  and  composed  of  but  three  or  four  distinct  joints . 
The  ocelli  of  the  larva  are  replaced  by  compound  eyes  in 
the  perfect  insect.  The  thtMracie  segments  are  often  pro- 
tected by  a  homy  plate  on  the  upper  surfhoe :  the  proth- 
rax,  which  is  usually  the  latest,  is  generally  so  protected. 
The  l^  of  which  these  segments  have  eaoh  a  pair,  are  of 
moderate  size  in  most  larvse  of  this  order,  and  composed  of 
a  eocDo,  troehanta,  tibia,  and  tar»u» ;  the  last  however 
appears  to  be  represented  by  a  small  jointless  claw.  The 
body  is  often  soft,  but  sometimes,  like  the  thorax,  protected 
by  homy  plates^  as  in  some  of  the  GarahidB,  Silphidn,  &e. 
In  the  Canbidee^  Staph/Unideg,  and  jt^aedmany  ftoiiUes, 
it  is  someu^Mt  d«>resBed.  In  many  of  the  Heteromoiooa 
insects  it  is  cylindrical,  of  a  coriaceous  texture  timnuhont, 
and  the  terminal  segment  is  often  ftlmished  withlunny 
appendages  at  the  apex,  and  one  or  two  prolegs  beneath. 
The  larva  of  many  of  the  Elat«ride»  are  also  of  a  coriacetHia 
texture  and  eylindrioal  form,  and  the  terminal  segment  of 
the  abdomen  is  generally  furnished  with  horny  appendages. 
These  appends^  are  indeed  very  commonly  met  with  in 
Coleopterous  larva.  In  those  speoies  belong^  to  the  seo- 
tioos  Lam^ioomes,  Jthyneovhorot  and  Longioomet,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  met  with  tnem,  and  the  body  is  always  of 
a  soft  and  fleshy  texture.  The  larva  of  the  twolast-men- 
tioued  sections  nave  extremely  minute  legs. 

Order  iVswtfitera. — In  this  order  the  larva  varymndi 
resemble  in  general  appearance  many  of  those  ottJuvadn 

;,  uul.  whea  ttwr  oaen,  an  taaai  M- 
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Coleopteni;  they  always  poasew  six  thoraoio  legs,  bat  sel- 
dom any  prologs.  In  the  case-worms  (7WeAdm»ra)  and 
some  others  there  are  a  pair  of  pndega  attaehea  to  the  ter- 
minal segment  of  the  abdomen. 

Order  Lepidoptera.—^en  thelarrsa  (oroaterpillars)  are 
■oft  and  fleshy,  and  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form.  They 
possess  nx  thoracio  legs  and  generally  ten  prolog  The 
prol^  Tary  In  number,  and  are  attached  in  pain  to  tin 
under  aide  of  the  abdominal  s^rnenta;  hut  none  are  ever 
found  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  segments.  In 
the  lazTO  of  the  Geometree  there  are  but  four  prologs,  two 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  anal  segment,  and  the  other 
two  to  the  ninth.  Some  of  the  Tinnee  have  but  two  pro- 
lagSi  and  tbrae  are  anal.  In  the  genus  Apoda  (Haworth) 
the  larva  have  no  distinct  prolegs,  but  in  tbeir  stead  a 
numbtt*  of  small  transparent  shining  tubercles,  without 
elawB.  'The  prolegs  of  almost  all  Lepidopterous  larvB  are 
fbmished  with  a  set  of  minute,  slender,  homy  hooks, 
crotchets,  or  daws,  of  different  lengths,  somewhat  resem- 
bling fish-hooks,  which  either  partially  or  wholly  surround 
the  like  a  palisade.  By  means  of  these,  claws,  of 
whudi  there  are  from  forty  to  sixty  in  each  prol^  m  short 
and  a  Icmg  one  arnuiged  alternately,  the  insect  is  enabled 
to  ding  to  smootii  soimeeg,  to  grasp  the  smallest  twigs  to 
irfaidi  the  legs  eould  not  possibly  adbere ;  a  eircumstani» 
rbicb  the  flmible  nature  of  the  prol^  greatly  facilitates.' 
When  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  open,  the  claws  with  which  it 
b  more  or  less  surronnded  are  turned  inwards,  and  are  in 
a  situation  to  lay  hold  of  any  surface ;  but  when  the  animal 
wishes  to  let  go  its  hold  it  begins  to  draw  in  the  skin  of  the 
aole,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  retracted  the  claws  turn 
their  points  outwards,  so  as  not  to  impede  its  motion.' 
(Kiiby  and  Spence's  Introduetion  to  Entomology.) 

The  larvs  of  Dipterous  insects  are  for  the  most  part  soft 
and  fleshy,  and  without  legs ;  none  have  true  jointed  legs : 
some  however  have  prolegs.  The  head  is  usually  soft  and 
indistinct,  but  in  certain  species  the  head  is  somewhat  cor* 
neous,  and  of  a  determinate  shape. 

LARVA'RIA.  the  name  of  an  obscure  group  of  tertiary 
fossils,  proposed  by  M.  I>efl»noe.  (Blsinvule,  AcHnologie, 
P.44S.) 

LARYNOmS.  [Croot.] 

LARYNX  is  the  organ  of  the  voice ;  its  ftame-work  is 
composed  of  Ave  cartilages,  which  are  capt  ble  of  being 
moved  on  each  other  iu  various  directions  by  t  mscles,  so  as 
to  act  upon  twoelastio  bands,  on  which  the  voire  essentially 
depends,  and  wbidi  are  called  the  vocal  ligaments., 


The  ftnt,  the  thyroid  cartilage  ijlg.  1).  consists  of  two 
plates  (a,  6)  of  dense,  tough,  flbro-oartila^inous  substance, 
of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  whu^  are  united  at 
the  lower  part  of  their  anterior  edges  (e,  c)  at  an  angle  of 
mboat  60°.  The  prominence  of  this  angular  union  is  folt  in 
the  f^nt  of  the  tturoat.  forming  what  is  called  the  Pomum 
Adoqii ;  at  the  sides  of  and  behind  which  the  form  of  the  car- 
tilage may  be  easily  traoed  out  with  the  fingers.  The  pos- 
t«rior  edge  of  each  plate  bears  at  each  angle  a  proeeas  or 
bom  (d,  d,e,e),  by  which  the  thyroid  cartilase  is  attached 
hf  Ugamento  above  to  the  hyoid  bone*  and  below  to  the  ori- 
'  ovtibige. 


The  cricoid  cartilage  (_flg.  2)  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
signet  rin?-  It  is  enclosed  within  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  beneath  whose  lower  edge  the  firont  and  narrowest 
portion  (a)  of  its  ring  may  be  felt,  with  an  interval  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inth  between  them.  It  has  an  articulating 
sur&ce  on  each  side,  by  which  it  is  moveably  connected 
with  the  inferior  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  and  two 
other  smooth  convex  sur&ees  (b,  b)t  <m  its  upper  and  poe- 
terior  edge,  by  which  it  is  arlicidatod  with  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  have  each  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular triangular  pyramid  (fig.  3).  The^  are  placed  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  toe  broad  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  just 
within  the  most  expanded  part  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
receding  plates  of  the  thyroid.  The  base  (a)  by  which  eadi 
is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  is  slightly  concave,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  capable  of  moving  to  a  certain  extent  in  every 
direction. 

The  epiglottis  (Jig.  4)  is  of  a  somewhat  ovate  form.  It 
is  attacl^d  by  its  apex  to  the  angle  of  union  of  the  plates  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  projects  obliqudy  backwards  and 
upwards  over  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  oartila^  like  a 
shield,  guarding  them  from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies 
passing  from  the  mouth. 

These  cartilages  are  connected  chiefly  hj  elastio  lig*- 
meut  which  is  arranged  in  bands  of  varying  thickness 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  larynx;  uniting  the  uppw 
edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  its  lower 
edge  to  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  passing  also  from  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  to  the  epiglottis,  and  uniting  the  rings  of  the 
trachea  ana  bronchi ;  affording  to  all  a  firm  but  yielding 
connection,  and  endowing  them  by  its  elastici^  with  the 
power  of  resounding  in  accordance  with  tiie  vibntbos  ori- 
ginating in  tho  vocal  ligaments. 

The  vocal  Ugamenta  are  two  narrow  bands  of  highly 
dastic  tissue,  stretched  between  the  antwior  angle  of  the 
thyroid  and  the  anterior  surlhces  of  tiie  arytenoid  eartila{;es. 
The  substance  of  which  they  are  oemposed  is  a  yellowish, 
dense,  fibrous  tislue,  which  n  plaeed  m  those  parto  of  the 
body  where  a  permanent  elascieity  is  required,  as  in  tlw 
spaces  between  the  lamhue  of  the  vertebm,  the  eoats  of 
arteriei,  the  rings  of  the  tnehei^  flee.  In  /g.  4*  a  profile 


view  of  thu  right  vocal  l^ament  is  drawn :  a,  a,  a  is  the  out- 
line of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  of  which  part  of  the  left  side  is 
removed ;  6  is  the  cricoia  cartilage,  and  c  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage of  the  right  side ;  d  is  the  vocal  ligament.  In^ 
6,  ^e  view  of  the  vocal  l^aments  a,  a  is  taun  as  seen  firam 
above ;  they  are  attached  anteriorly  to  the  inside  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  at  ^„and  posteriorly  to  the  front  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  ce.  ,  Between  them  is  the  aperture 
through  which  we  htoUhe.  Uie  glottis  d.  It  is  bounded 
postenorly  by  the  inner  e^es  and  anterior  angles  of  the 
arytenoid  eartili^ ;  snteriwly  by  the  inner  edges  of  the 
vocal  ligaments.  When  at  rest,  as  during  quiet  breathing, 
the  glottis  is  of  a  somewhat  huiceolato  form  {Jig.  II ,  as  out- 
lined by  the  dots),  but  when  speaking  or  singing  it  is  very 
much  narrowed  (jfig.  1 1,  the  continued  lines). 

The  muscles  acung  on  the  parts  of  the  larynx  just  de- 
scribed are  arranged  svmmetrieally  and  atteched  to  corre- 
spondiogpoinUoneachsidooftheMrynxi  and  their  names 
are  compounded  of  those  of  the  oactila^  on  which  they  •» 
inserted,  as  follows.  v  ■  » 

The  crico-thyroideus  (Jig.  8,  a,  o,  and  A"-  •>  "  »*" 
tached  on  each  side,  at  one  of  its  extiemities.  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  narrow  front  part  of  the  cricoid  cartih«e ;  and 
at  the  other,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid,  just  before  its 
lower  horn.  Ita  fibres  are  directed  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  its  immediate  action  would  therefore  be  to  approximate 
the  adjacent  edges  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 
But  the  thyroid  is  fixed  on  each  side  bv  a  ligament  passing 
from  ita  in&xior  ham  to  the  side  of  the  broad  part  of  the 
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fere  produce  a  rotatorv  motion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  around 
the  horizontal  axis  drawn  through^  When  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  thus  raised  towards  the  ante* 
rior  angle  of  the  thyroid,  ita  posterior  and  upper  part  will  be 
moved  backwards  and  downwards  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  front  of  the  thyroid ;  and  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  be 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  cricoid,  they  will  of  course  move  with 
it  in  the  same  direction.  The  distance  between  their  ante- 
rior edges  and  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  (see  Jig.  5)  will  thus 
be  increased,  and  the  vocal  ligaments  (d^  d),  which  are  at- 
tached to  those  points,  will  he  proportionally  stretched. 

The  thyro-arytenoidei  (fig.  6,  are  attached  anteriorly 
by  the  sides  of  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  outer 
side  of,  and  above,  the  vocal  ligaments,  and  posteriorly  to 
the  anterior  angles  and  outer  edges  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages. Their  simplest  action  will  therefore  be  to  approxi- 
mate the  same  points  which  the  preceding  muscles  ren- 
der more  remote;  they  will  thus  Morten  and  relax  the 
Tocal  ligaments.  Some  of  their  fibres  extend  on  each  side 
for  a  short  distance  above  and  below  the  vocal  ligaments; 
those  below  have  the  power  of  narrowing  the  access  to  the 
glottis,  while  those  above  the  ligaments  may  compress  to- 

Kther  the  sides  of  the  larynx  directly  over  the  glottis, 
istly,  there  are  other  fihres  which  are  attached  to  the 
outer  edges  of  the  vocal  ligaments  themselves. 
The  crico-arytenoidei  postici  (Jig.  9,  b,  b)  are  attached  to 


the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (a,  a),  and  pass 
obliquely  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  tlie  outer  angle  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  In  contracting  therefore,  if  the  aryte- 
noid cartilases  be  moveable,  they  will  draw  their  anterior 
angles  outwards,  and  thus  increase  the  width  of  the  glottis ; 
but  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  be  fixed  by  other  muscles,  the 
crico-arytenoidei  pottici  will  merely  draw  them  backwards 
and  stretch  the  vocal  ligaments. 

The  crico-arytenoidei  laterales  (Jig.  7,  e)  are  attached  on 
the  one  band  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (a), 
and  on  the  other  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoids  (b) ; 
they  rotate  the  latter  inwards,  so  as  to  approximate  their 
iront  portions  and  narrow  the  anterior  part  of  the  glottis. 

The  posterior  arytenoid  muscles  (/fg.  9,  c,  c)  lie  behind 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  consist  of  fihres  passing  trans- 
versely and  obliquely  from  one  to  the  other.  They  therefore 
simply  approximate  these  bodies,  and  narrow  or  close  the 
back  part  of  the  glottis. 

The  simplest  actions  of  all  these  muscles  in  regard  to 
the  voice  may  therefore  he  thus  stated :  the  crico-thyroidei 
stretch  the  vocal  ligaments ;  the  thyro-arytenoidei  relax 
them ;  the  crico-arytenoidei  postici  open  the  glottis ;  the 
crico-arytenoidei  laterales  and  the  arytenoidei  postici  narrow 
or  close  it. 

A  band  of  muscular  fibres  may  be  also  mentioned  as 
passing  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  each  side  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  thus  serving  to  draw  down  the  latter  so  that 
it  may  cover  the  glottis  more  closely  than  when  left  to 
its  own  elasticity. 

Below,  the  larynx  opens  into  the  trachea  (Jig.  10, 8),  which 
IS  continued  into  the  chest,  and  there  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  bronchi,  whose  ramifications  and  termina- 
tions form  the  air-passi^es  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  The 
lungs,  being  exactly  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
are  compre^ed  by  the  contraetions  of  its  walls.  The  walU 
of  the  chest  are  therefore  the  power  by  which  the  air  is 
forced  from  the  lungs  through  the  glottis,  for  Uie  production 
of  the  voice,  and  it  is  by  their  more  or  less  powerful  con- 
traction that  the  various  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same 
note  are  produced.  The  trachea  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
cartilaginous  incomplete  rings,  which  are  united  behind  by 
muscular  ftbrea,  ana  are  connected  together  by  longitudiuai 


elastic  bands.   It  is  thus  capable  of  nnatioiu  both  of 

lengtb,  breadth,  and  tension ;  and  of  entering  into  vibra- 
tions with  the  column  of  air  contained  in  it,  and  of  assisting 
in  communicating  those  vibrations  through  its  branches  to 
the  waits  of  the  chest 


1.1. Oi  b;old««:  S,2,'ni^id  cmrlil«B«;  3.3,  Crlooid  cutOuw;  4,4.At7U- 
nold  cntiUget  I  5.  BpUlottu;  6,  Aparture  of  comsiaiiicatkis  between  ^ottia 
Mid  ptuTYDx;  7>7>  nW*  of  trachea;  8,  SlbuOloa  of  tniimne  po»mtor 
miucnkr  iNuida ;  9,9,  Partkm  of  tnobek  cnl  open  ftom  behind. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  the  windpipe  gradually 
narrows  towards  the  glottis  (see  view  of  its  section  in_fig.  1 2) ; 
and  above  the  glottis  it  suddenly  dilates,  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  elastic  vocal  ligaments  stand  out  ftom  the  wall 
of  the  larynx,  and  have  space  in  which  thev  may  vibrato 
freely,  like  the  lips  in  the  mouthpiece  of  a  trumpet. 
About  half  an  incn  higher  the  parage  again  contracts, 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  recess  on  each  side,  directly 
above  the  vocal  cords.  This  is  called  the  ventricle  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  prominent  bands  above  it  are  <»lled 
the  false  vocal  cords,  or  the  upper  ligaments  of  the  larynx. 
They  are  formed  of  elastic  tissue,  like  the  inferior  or  true 
vocal  ligaments,  but  in  less  quantity,  and  mixed  with 
fattv  tissue,  so  that  they  do  not  vibrate  so  freely.  The 
walls  of  the  ventricle  are  capable  of  being  approximated 
by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  which 
are  thinly  distributed  upon  them ;  and  thus  the  recess  may 
be  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  upper  ligaments  brought 
almost  into  contact. 

The  highest  part  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  tv.  o  folds  of 
membrane  passing  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  epi- 
glottis (Jig.  10),  forming  an  oval  aperture  which  ailmits  of 
variations  of  size  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  already  men- 
tioned. At  this  aperture  the  larynx  communicates  with  the 
upper  and  most  expanded  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  cavities  of 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  frontal  and  other  sinuses  which 
open  into  the  latter.  These  sinuses  are  walled  round  by 
bone,  but  the  pharynx,  and  its  communications  with  the 
mouth  and  nose,  as  well  as  the  external  apertures  of  the  two 
latter  cavities,  are  in  great  part  muscular,  and  may  be  tfau* 
Bu^ect  at  will  to  alterations  of  form,  size,  and  tension. 

The  larynx  has  been  compared  to  a  variety  of  musical 
instruments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  its  different  parts  it 
unites  the  principles  of  several.  In  its  essential,  vocal 
apparatus  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  reed  instrumental 
as  the  reed-pipes  of  the  organ,  the  clarionet,  &c  w 
rather  a  modification  of  them,  in  which  the  vibrating  body 
is  not  fi\ed  in  its  dimensions  as  a  metallio  tongue,  or  a 
reed,  but  consists  of  a  lamina  of  elastic  membrane,  capable 
of  varied  degrees  of  tensi(,n,  as  well  as  of  alterations  in  its 
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MBgtb.  No  musical  instTument  has  yet  been  constructed 
on  this  principle,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  various 
kinds  of  trumpet  in  which  the  vibrations  are  produced  by 
the  air  impellra  against  the  odgea  of  the  lips  rendered  more 
or  less  tense  by  the  action  of  their  orbicular  muscle.  The 
principle  has  been  applied  in  the  formation  of  artificial 
iarynges  "by  Biot,  C^niard  de  la  Tour,  ^ilUs,  &&,  who 
have  ehieSy  used  caoutchouc  membrane ;  and  by  M uUer 
and  Henle,  who  have  employed  besides,  either  the  vocal 
ligaments  themselves,  or  lamine  ot  the  elastic  coat  of  an 
arteij.  The  most  complete  tOkamination  of  the  subject  is 
that  made  by  Hiiller,  and  published  in  the  first  part  of  the 
aecond  vohime  of  his '  Physiologie  des  Henschen.* 

It  18  evident  that  by  adapting  to  one  of  the  open  extre- 
mi  ties  of  a  tube  two  portions  of  thin  elastic  membrane,  so 
that  their  opposite  edges  leave  a  narrow  space  in  the  mi^e, 
through  which  the  air  blown  into  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
may  pass  and  excite  vibrations,  one  obtains  an  imitation  of 
, the  essential  vocal  apparatus  of  the  larynx;  the  trachea 
being  replaced  by  the  tube,  tne  vocal  ligaments  by  the 
baniu  of  elastic  membrane,  and  the  glottis  by  the  space 
between  them,  while  the  parts  above  the  glottis  men  be 
imitated  by  adapting  tabea  of  diffosnt  sizes  and  forms  above 
the  memlvaiws. 

In  sndi  an  apparatus  Hr.  Willis  finind  (CamMdge 
X^ilomph.  Tran*.,  1832)  that  in  order  that  two  laminae 
of  elastic  membrane  enclosing  a  narrow  interval  should 
produce  sound,  the  parts  near  ^ir  edges  must  be  parallel 
to  each  other.  Applying  this  law  to  me  case  of  thelairnx^ 
he  observes  that  something  more  is  necessary  for  speaking 
or  singing  than  a  certain  degree  of  tension  of  the  voocd  liga- 
ments, fbr  they  are  always  more  or  1^  tense ;  and  even 
when  their  tension  is  increased,  and  all  the  cartilages  are  in 
the  position  for  producing  sound,  we  may  yet  breathe  quietly, 
the  adges  of  the  vocal  ligaments  not  betng  parallel. 
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^Pig.  12. 

Pi^.  18  represents  two  vertical  transverse  seetions  of  the 
larynx,  the  oontinued  line  in^cating  the  position  of  its 
|iarto  when  not  sounding,  the  dotted  line  the  same  parts 
ID  the  Tocalixing  position,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  liga- 
ments are  parallel  to  each  other.  Mr.  Willis  considers  it  to 
be  one  of  the  ftinetions  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  to 
place  the  ligaments  in  this  essential  position. 

When  the  vocal  ligaments  are  thus  placed,  the  modula- 
tions of  the  notes  are  effbcted  by  changes  in  their  length  and 
tension ;  for,  like  those  of  other  elastic  membranes  stretched 
at  both  ends,  ther  follow  in  many  respects  the  same  laws  as 
eords.  [Cobd.]  Thus,  the  degree  of  tension  being  the  same, 
the  he^ht  of  the  note  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
membrane;  and  the  length  being  the  same,  the  height  of 
the  note,  as  expressed  ny  the  number  of  vibrations,  is 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  power  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  tension.  The  application  of  these  taws  to  the 
vocal  ligaments  was  experimentally  proved  by  Mtiller.  In 
a  part  of  his  experiments  on  the  dead  larynx  he  succeeded 
in  producing  the  complete  scale  of  notes  and  half-notes 
throngh  a  range  of  2^  octaves,  by  gradually  increasing  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  ligaments  bv  weights  appended  to  one 
of  their  extremities.  The  weights  produced  extension  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  act, 
when,  ttke  arytenoid  cartilages  being  flxcn,  they  throw  them 
backwards  with  the  cricoid  as  already  explained.  If  in- 
stead oi  stretching  the  vocal  ligaments  they  were  left  to 
their  own  daatioity,  or  still  more  relaxed  by  artificial  means, 
in  inritation  itf  the  action  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles, 
still  lower  notes  could  be  produced. 


In  the  cotirse  of  these  experiments  Miiller  fbund  that  the 
tones  of  the  dead  larynx,  which  in  the  lower  notes  closely 
resembled  the  chestnotes  of  the  human  voice,  were  very 
apt,  as  they  ascended  in  the  scale,  to  assume  the  characters 
of  the  folsetto  voice.  He  was  thus  led  to  discover  the  mode 
in  which  the  latter  class  of  notes  (whose  origin  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  great  doubt)  is  produced.  In  sound- 
ing the  ehesUnotes  and  in  the  commoa  voice  of  spe^ung» 
the  whole  vocal  l^ammts  ^brate,  and  with  them  part  of 
the  ventricles,  and  of  the  thyio-ai^toioid  muscles ;  but  in 
the  falsetto  notes  it  is  only  the  thin  edges  of  the  ligaments 
which  are  thrown-into  vibrations.  He  found  also  that  he 
could  pxevent  the  tones  of  the  chest-notes  from  breakii^ 
into  those  of  the  &lsetto,  as  he  ascended  in  the  sc^e,  by 
compressing  the  part  of  the  larynx  immediately  below  the 
glottis,  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 

As  in  all  reed  instruments,  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
air  exciting  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  ligaments  has  an 
influence  on  the  note  produced;  thus  Miuler  found  that 
the  natural  note  of  the  vocal  ligaments  at  a  given  tension 
could  be  raised  to  its  fifth  by  blowing  with  increased  Jbne. 
He  believes  that  in  ongin^  the  same  note  with  varied  de> 
grees  of  faroe  a  oompensation  is  effbcted  \if  lessening  the 
tension  of  the  ligaments  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  is  increased;  but  it  seems  more  pnbaUe 
that  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  is  always  the  same  Ibr  the 
same  note,  while  it  is  the  office  of  the  epiglottis  to  prevent 
the  notes  from  rising  with  the  increased  ibrce  of  the  air.  It 
may  efibct  this  on  a  principle  discovered  by  M.  Grenii 
(Magendie'a  Prids  de  Fhytiologie,  i.  253),  who  found  that 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  ascent  of  the 
note  when  the  current  of  air  blown  into  a  reed  (wgan-pipe 
was  increased,  It  was  suificient  to  place  within  tnO'  pipe 
directly  over  the  reed  a  supple  elastic  tongue,  which  diielded 
it  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eoiglottis  eorers 
the  vocal  ligaments. 

Uiiller  fbund  that  sounds  were  most  easily  wodueed  tnm 
the  dead  larynx  when  the  anterior  angles  of  the  arytanrnd 
cartilages  were  in  contact,  so  that  only  that  part  of  the 

flottis  was  open  which  is  hounded  by  the  vocal  ligaments, 
'he  tension  of  the  ligaments  being  fixed,  the  same  note 
could  he  produced  whether  the  glottis  were  widely  open  or 
nearly  closed ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  though  not  essential^ 
the  varying  apertures  of  the  glottis  are  auxiliary  to  the 
completo  and  pure  sounds  of  the  different  notes ;  for  Mar 
gendie  (I.  c,  p.  247)  distinctly  saw  it  become  narrower  as 
the  notes  emitted  by  a  dog  were  higher ;  and  in  singing 
high  notes  one  clearly  feels  that  the  air  passes  through  a 
narrower  aperture  and  with  more  difficulty  than  in  singing 
the  low  notes. 

The  notes  produced  at  the  glottis  are  iutQeoted  to  modi- 
fleations  in  timbre,  strength,  and  purity,  by  the  parts  con- 
nected with  the  larynx  both  above  uid  below  the  vocal 
ligaments.  To  illastrate  this,  one  need  only  refer  to  the 
diffbrence  of  tons  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  clarionet- reed 
when  it  is  only  attached  to  the  mouth-piece,  and  when  the 
mouth-pietse  is  fixed  on  the  body  of  the  instrument.  This 
-Mxt  of  the  subject  has  been  puticularly  illustrated  by  M. 
Savart,  Mr.  Wheatstone,  and  Mr.  Bishop.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  all  reed-instruments,  unless  the  tube  or  body  be 
acUpted  to  the  reed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  the  same  number 
of  vibrations  as  it  is,  there  is  always  a  discordance  of  sounds. 
If  ibr  example  the  tube  be  unalterable  in  length,  while  the 
reed  is  capable  of  varied  modifications  of  pitdi,  the  sounds 
will  he  irr^i^lar  in  intensity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  scale 
will  be  totally  extii^vished.  Thus  it  is  that  in  organs, 
in  each  pipe,  the  tongue  and  the  tube  have  to  be  adapted 
to  each  other,  and  that  in  clarionet-playii^  much  of  the  per- 
fbotion  of  the  tone  depends  on  the  adaptetion  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lips  on  the  reed  to  the  length  of  the  tube  as 
determined  by  the  number  of  holes  covered  by  Ihe  fingers. 
Savart  {Journal  de  Physiologie,  t.  5)  has  shown  that  if  the 
walls  of  Uie  tube,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  their  dimensions 
like  those  of  reed-instruraer.ts,  be  capable  of  varying  degrees 
of  tension,  an  extnmrdioary  variety  and  fulness  of  notes 
may  be  produced ;  and  that  the  shi  ill  whistle  of  the  bird* 
call  (with  which  he  compared  the  larj-nx)  is,  with  the  aamc 
essential  principle  for  the  original  formation  of  sound,  con- 
verted into  a  full  round  tone.  In  the  human  body  such  a 
tube  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  glottis,  and  is  in  both  parts 
capable  of  i-arieties  in  tension,  sise,  and  form-  Thus  the 
trachea  may  be  acted  on  by  its  l^ttstariuc^nuscles  apd  jts 
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dastio  bandi;  and  to  a  ftr  greater  extent  the  parti  above 
the  ^ottii  vul  vary  fn  dieii  conditioiu.  In  sit^g;ing  an  as- 
eending  scale  of  notes,  if  the  finger  be  placed  in  the  inta- 
Tal  between  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  front 
of  the  hvoid  bone,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the  notes  emitted 
heeome  higher  the  interral  diminiBhea  and  the  whole  larynx 
rises.  Thus  the  tube  above  the  glottis  is  shortened,  just  as 
in  all  wind-instruments  the  body  is  shortened  by  opening 
the  holes  at  their  sides,  or  by  pushing  one  part  of  the  tube 
within  another.  At  the  same  time  the  lips  are  drawn  in 
and  oomprassed,  the  arches  of  the  palate  approximated, 
the  uvula  tightened,  the  back  of  the  tongue  ana  soft  palate 
drawn  near  each  other,  and  the  oval  aperture  into  the 
larynx  constrioted,  all  tending  together,  by  a  diminution  of 
the  site  and  an  increase  of  the  tension,  to  accord  with  tlie 
diminished  len^^  of  the  tnb^  that  their  vibrations  may  be 
in  coireapondenoe  with  tlu»e  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  As 
the  voice  passes  through  the  descending  scale,  the  opposite 
changes  occur ;  the  vocal  ligaments  lengthen  and  are  less 
tense,  the  larynx  descends,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  ex- 
pandjsd,  and  all  the  tissues  are  relaxed.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  singer,  when  his  voice  is  exerted  in  its  highest  notes,  feels 
the  greatest  fttigue  in  the  parts  about  the  palate  and  pha- 
rynx; while  in  singing  the  lower  notes  he  remains  un- 
wearied &r  longer,  and  at  last  fbels  fiit^pie  ohiefly  in  the 
muscles  of  the  diest 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  circumstances  on  which  the 
differences  of  the  timbre  of  the  voice  in  different  persons 
lepend.  The  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
nieea  is  probably  owing  to  the  oompantive  shortness  of  the 
vooal  ligaments  in  the  latter.  Aooording  to  MQller  their 
average  length  in  man  is  18}  millimetres,  in  woman  only 
12^  or  nearly  as  3  to  2.  But  to  account  fit  the  differences 
of  tenor  and  bass,  or  of  soprano  and  alto  voices,  no  good 
evidence  has  yet  been  collected.  The  average  compass  of 
the  voice  is  two  octaves,  but  in  different  paru  of  the  scale 
in  different  pwsons;  thus  a  bass  voice  commonly  has  its 
lowest  note  four  or  five  notes  lower  than  a  tenor,  while  a 
tenor  has  its  highest  note  from  four  to  five  notes  above  the 
highest  note  of  the  bass  voice.  A  soprano  voice  again  has 
its  lowest  note  at  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  scale  as  the 
highest  note  of  a  baas  voice ;  and  thus  the  whole  compass 
of  the  human  voice,  fh>m  the  lowest  of  the  bass  to  the 
h^Mst  of  the  soprano,  would  he  nearly  fbar  octaves.  The 
voices  of  ehildren  resemble  very  nearly  those  of  women,  but 
in  males  a  remarkable  ehange  takes  place  at  puher^,  when 
the  voice  is  said  to  craok ;  the  diange  from  the  shriu  treble 
voice  of  the  boy  to  the  niller  and  rounder  tone  of  the  man 
is  sometimes  perfbcted  almost  suddenly ;  hut  in  most  cases 
it  is  fbr  some  time  in  progress,  wavering  between  the  two 
extremes,  deep  and  manly  during  quiet  enunciation,  but 
when  any  exertion  is  used,  suddenly  starting  up  again  to 
the  shrill  tones  of  boyhood.  In  old  age,  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  becoming  bony,  the  ligaments  hard  and  un- 
yielding, and  its  muscles  pals  and  powerless,  the  voice 
completely  alters ;  it  trembles  as  if  there  were  not  sufficient 
strength  m  the  mueclea  to  maintain  a  due  tension  of  the 
vooal  ligunents ;  it  becomes  harsh  and  monotonous,  and 

'^hnlni:  agaiM  tonidi  ebfUUah  tnUa, 
IlpM  and  vUiUm  1b  Um  ■onnd.* 

Much  yet  remains  unknown  of  the  aetiona  of  tbie  various 
part*  of  the  larynx,  hut  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
it  is  perhaps  the  moat  perfect  piece  of  complex  mechanism 
in  existence.  Judging  of  it,  as  we  must  do,  by  comparison 
with  the  imperfect  contrivances  of  art,  it  is  not  possible  that 
we  should  be  able  to  discern  all  the  beauties' of  an  instru- 
ment which  in  a  space  of  about  six  inches  by  two  produces 
a  range  of  notes  of  between  two  and  three  octaves,  all  of 
perfect  deamess  and  harmony,  and  with  a  tone  &r  superior 
to  any  yet  known — ^which  is  capable  at  the  same  time  of 
giving  a  wide  range  of  expression,  and  varied  degrees  of 
power-^f  executing  difficult  and  intricate  passages  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  and  distinctness — and  which  above  all 
wilt  last  fbr  years  without  need  of  repair,  and  is  evui  im- 
proved by  a  jndieious  use.  The  l^nx  ftilflls  all  this, 
and  is  heaideB  subservient  to  other  flinctions  of  vital  im> 
portuee  to  the  whole  body.  In  breathug  for  example,  iti 
Mquisite  sensibility  is  inunediately  excited  by  the  contact 
of  nby  foreign  substance,  or  of  a  deleterious  gas,  and  the 
gjW&i  is  firmly  oloeed  by  the  th^anrtenoid  moselea,  to 
pnvsnt  the  eatiaDoe  of^  the  noxioiu  body  into  the  longs. 
Tha  mm  letiBnoMiBi  m     nnUov  eaob  portion  of  oar 


fcod,  to  prevent  any  of  it  pairing  iuto  the  lunga;  and  if 
a  particle  by  accident  touch  the  guttii,  coughing  is  excited 
to  ensure  its  speedy  removal.  Again,  when  about  to  make 
a  violent  exortion,  a  man  first  draws  a  full  breath,  and 
fixes  his  chest  that  he  may  have  a  firm  support  fbr  all  the 
muscles  of  his  limbs;  the  same  little  muscles  assist  in 
this  action  by  closing  the  glottis,  and  thus  preventing  any 

EQrtion  of  the  air  from  being  forced  from  the  cheat, 
owever  great  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  attached  to  ita 
walls. 

LA'SCARIS,  CONSTANTINE.  a  descendant  of  the 
imperial  fiimily  of  that  name,  emigrated  from  Constantinople 
at  the  time  oi'^the  Turkish  conquest  to  Italy,  where  Fran- 
cesco Sfbrza.  duke  of  Milan,  entrusted  him  with  the 
edncation  of  his  daughter  Ippolita.  who  married  Alfonso 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Ferdinand  Ung  of  Naples. 
cans  aiterwarda  went  to  Rome  and  Naples  where  ha 
taught  Greek  and  rhetoric.  He  lastly  repahnd  to  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  treated  with  great  distinction,  and  wliere 
he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  leaving 
his  valuable  MSS.  to  the  senate  or  municipal  council  of 
Messina.  Those  MSS.  were  afterwards  tianaferred  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Escurial  Library. 

Lascaris  published  a  Greek  Grammar,  Milan,  1476, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  lAtin.  and  went 
through  several  editions  at  Venice  from  the  Aldine  preas, 
under  the  title  of  *  Compendium  octo  -Orationis  Partmm,* 
&c  He  also  wrote  two  Opusoula  on  the  Sicilians  and  Ca- 
labrese  who  had  written  in  Greek,  which  were  published  by 
Maurolico  in  1562.  and  also  a '  Dissertation  on  Orpheus,* 

Printed  long  after  in  the  flnt  voliune  of  the  *  Uaimoza 
aurinensia!* 

LA'SCARIS,  ANDREAS  JOHANNES,  of  the  same 
i^mily.  but  somewhat  younger  than  the  prece^ng.  called 
Rhyndacenus,  because  he  came  from  some  place  in  Bithynia, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndaous,  left  Greece  at  the  time  of 
the  Turkish  conquest,  and  repaired  to  Florence,  whwe  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Greece  in  order  to  collect  valuable  MSS.,  of  which 
lascaris  brought  hack  a  considerable  number  to  Italy. 
After  the  deam  of  Lorenzo,  lascaris  vent  to  France,  and 

fave  lessons  in  Greek  at  Paris.  Budieus  was  one  of  his  pu|nla. 
n  1503  he  was  sent  by  Iiouis  XII.  on  a  mission  to  Venice ; 
after  fblSlling  which  be  went  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X.gave 
him  the  direction  of  the  Greek  college  which  he  had  just 
fo-  ded.  In  1518  Lascaris  returned  to  Paris,  and  waa 
. ioyed,togetherwithBudEBus,ineoUeetinKattdarrao^ttg 
the  ro^  library  of  Fontaineblean ;  after  which  FraneiB  I. 
sent  hun  again  to  Venice  as  his  ambassador.  At  last  P<^ 
Paul  IIL  liaving  pressed  him  -very  urgently  to  come  to 
Rome,  Lascaris  set  out,  notwithstandii^  his  advanced  age 
and  his  infirmities ;  but  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  died,  in  1535,  being  about  nineW  years  of  age. 
lascaris  published  or  edited  me  foUowinfi;  Greek  works: — 
*  The  Hymns  of  Callimachus,'  with  scholta ; '  Commeutaries 
on  Sophocles a  Greek  AnUiology,  fbL,  1494 ;  '  Scholia  on 
the  Iliad,*  and  a  dissertation,  with  the  title,  *  Homericarum 
Quaeationum  et  de  Nympharum  antro  inOdyssssaOpuaeu- 
lum,'  Rome,  1518.  Some  other  works  are  also  attnbuted 
to  Lsscaris,  such  as  '  De  veris  Grtecarum  Literarum  formia 
ac  causis  apud  Antiqnos,*  Paris,  1536,  and  acoUectioaof 
epigrams  in  Greek  ana  Latin.  Paris,  1527. 

LASER,  a  higUy  esteemed  gum-resin  amoiw  the  aa- 
tioits,  whioh  had  heeome  rare  even  in  the  time  of  Pliiur,  hut 
which  is  described  by  Dioscoridea  Gib.  iil.,  c  84),  and  still  mote 
fliUy  by  Theophrastus,  under  the  name  of  silphion  (viX^ior,. 
lib.  vL,  0. 3).  In  the  eidition  of  Bodieus  k  Stapel  a  moat  ela- 
borate dissertation  may  be  seen,  in  which  i^parently  almost 
everything  that  occurs  respecting  it  in  antient  authors  is 
brought  together.  Though  the  ^ole  plant  appears  latterly 
to  have  been  called  silphion,  this  name  waa  originally  that 
of  the  root.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  called  magudaris 
(uayMapic)  by  Theophrastus,  ihe  leaf  m&speton  (ftacrinrw)t 
tne  seed  phyllon  AXXov).  These  names  are  however  differ- 
ently applied  by  other  authors.  Laser  was  subsequently 
called  2uaron,vid  was  applied  to  the  juice  alone.  Thiiwaa 
in  such  high  estimation  as  to  have  been  sold  for  its  we^t  in 
^Id,  having  many  marvellous  properties  aaerihed  to  it|  hat 
it  was  probEUily  useful  only  aa  a  stimulant  to  wmw  of  ^  fhno- 
tions  and  as  an  antispasmodic  The  country  wliere  it  was  pro- 
duced has  been  clearly  laid  down  as  the  Gvrenaica  region  and 
the  phpieians  of  C^ren^  we  know,  attained  a  high 
lepatatioii.  Theopbia.tus^|»^|^^lg«@^^^t»n 
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klong  the  lUffth  of  Africa,  statiog  at  the  same  time  that 
the  mater  portion  vaa  collected  near  the  Syrtea.  Dhm- 
eofims  pvea  Syria,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Idbya  as  the 
coontriea  whence  it  was  procured.  The  produce  of  this 
plant  haTingf  been  so  valuable,  it  necessarily  became  a 
eonsiderable  source  of  revenue,  uid  was  represented  on  the 
cnns  of  C^ne  [ToLviil,  p.  ;  another  is  represented  in 
the  above  edition  of  Theoporastus  (p.  598)  mlh  the  head  of 
a  boMdlasi  man  on  the  obverse,  whue  a  third  is  deacribed 
u  flnircd  inYiviani't '  Flora  libyca,*  in  which  the  figure  is 
bearaed,  but  in  all  the  plabt  is  exactly  the  same, 

FVom  the  descriptions  and  representations  of  the  plant 
Ml  Uiose  coins,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the 
tTmbelliferBS,  and  it  has  snceessively  been  thought  to  be 
Lcaerpitium  Siler  and  gvmm^erumt  Liguaticum  laH- 
foitistm.  Ferula  tingitana,  £c  But  as  the  natural  history  of 
the  countries  becomes  investigated,  whence  the  antients 
obtained  the  substances  they  have  described,  these  doubts 
^ve  way  to  certainties,  or  very  near  approximations  to  the 
truth.  Delia  Cella,  who  travelled  m  the  Cyrenaica  in : 
1817,  having  found  an  umbelliferous  plant  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Cyrene,  and  the  only  one  at  all  resembling  the 
repr«sentati(Ki  on  the  coins,  would  appear  to  have  finally 
determined  the  question.  This  plant  nai  been  described  » 
Tiviani,  in  his  *  Flora  Libyca.  and  named  Thaptia  Sil- 
phion  ;  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  T.  gargamca  of  De  Can- 
^lle,  and  a  description  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Iiindley's 
'Flwa  Hedica,*  p.  52.  The  root  is  said  to  yield  a  juice  which, 
acMrding  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  is 
possessed  of  very  valuable  medical  properties.  M.  Pacho, 
who  travelled  subsequently  in  the  same  country,  thinks  he 
has  foond  the  Jmbt,  or  Laserpitium,  in  Cyrenaica  and  Mar- 
marica,  and  has  called  the  plant  Laserpitium  Deria*, 
{.Voyage  dant  la  Cyrenaique,  Paris,  1827.) 

There  appear  however  to  have  been  from  the  earliest 
times  two  kinds  of  Laser.  Thus  Pliny, '  Diu  jam  non 
iltnd  sd  not  invehitur  laseiv  quam  quod  in  Puside  aut 
Media  et  Armenia  naseitur  large,  sed  multo  infra  Cyrena- 
Diucoridei  also  states  some  to  have  been  praeored 
from  Armenia  and  Media.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  some 
unilar  nibstance  was  substituted  for  the  more  highly  es- 
taemed  pjrrenaican  juice,  when  this  became  scarce.  There 
ean  be  very  little  doubt  that  assafcntida  was  at  one  time 
substituted  for  it,  at  least  since  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  for 
Avicenna  describes  his  kulteet,  which  is  asaafcetida,  as  of 
two  kinds,  one  fcetid,  and  the  other  fragrant,  the  latter  from 
the  *  regie  Chiruana  *  in  the  Latin  translation ;  while  Anjidan^ 
which  are  the  seeds  of  the  assafoetida  plan^  are  trsiuilated 
Laaeroitiam.  That  assafcetida  was  an  article  of  export 
from  Persia  in  very  early  times,  we  know,  from  seeing  it 
noticed  in  the  Sanscrit  Amara  Kosba,  which  is  at  least  of 
a>  earljr  a  date  as  the  commenoement  of  the  Quistian  nra. 
The  j  wee  and  seeds  of  the  aaaaSaetida  are  likewise  both  used 
«s  nndieinil  aa1»tances,  and  the  former  esteemed  even  at 
a  ocmdiment  by  Asiatic  natives.  While  the  root  of  the 
Silphinm,  which  grew  on  Paropamisus  with  pines,  is  men- 
tioned h/Anrian  as  affording  food  to  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  Thia  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  be  the 
ease,  even  in  the  present  day,  with  another  umbelliferous 
plant  in  the  same  regions,  that  is,  Prango*  pabvlariOt  which 
u  therefore  coigectund  by  Dr.  Xloyle  to  be  one  of  the  kinds 
of  Silpbium. 

LASIOPY'OA.  [Pyoathbix.] 

LASSO,  ORLANDO  DI  (or  Orlandus  Lasaus,  a  very 
distinguished  name  in  musical  history)  was  bora  in  1520, 
at  M ons  in  Flanders,  but,  says  Tbuanus,  vns,  on  account 
of  his  fine  voioe,  fivced  away,  while  a  bo^,  by  Ferdinand 
Gonzago,  and  detained  by  him  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy.  Afrer- 
wuda,  ooDtinues  .the  same  historian,  being  grown  up.  he 
tangfat doringtwo  years  at  Rome.  He  then  travelled  in 
France  and  Bngland  with  Julius  Csssar  Brancatius,  and 
sttbseqnently  lived  some  years  at  Antwerp.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  Albert,  duke  of  Ibivaria,  he  next  proceeded  to  Mu- 
nich, where  he  married.  But  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who 
not  only  consented  to  but  assisted  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  whose  conscience-pangs,  like  those  of  Saul, 
admitted  of  no  alleviation,  save  that  afforded  by  music, 
offered  Oriando  the  high  and  lucrative  situation  of  nuAtre- 
de-ehapelle  at  his  court,  which  the  composer  accepted,  and, 
with  his  &mily,  was  on  hia  way  to  Paris,  when  the  desth  of 
the  king  arrested  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Munich, 
whan  be  died  in  1594,  having  long  eqjoyed  h  li^h  a  zepu- 
tmtion,  that  a  poet  said  of  him— 


<  Hie  111*  OtUudu*  Lumi  iiiii  nowt  nbra. 

His  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  all  show  great 
knowledge  of  his  art,  much  invention,  and  a  manly  deto- 
mination  not  to  be  shackled  by  the  rules  and  examples  of 
the  bigoted  musicianB  of  his  tune.  '  He  was  the  first  great 
improver  of  figurate  music,'  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks ; 
and  Dr.  Bumey  tells  us  that  in  his  songs  alia  Napolitana 
'  the  chromatic  acddental  semitones  are  expressed  by  a 
sharp,  and  no  longer  left  to  the  merey  and  aagaei^  of  the 
sinnr,  ai  was  heme  the  constant  custom.*  Aner  his  death. 
Rudolph,  his  eldest  son,  published  a  collection  of  his  works, 
in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Magnum  0|pu#  imin*- 
cum  Orlandi  d«  LassOj  eompUctetu  omnet  aaUtoiut 
Moteia*  vuigo  vacant,  a  2  ad  12  voe.,  &c;  and  at  Munich 
is  preserved  among  the  musical  archives  a  precious  manu- 
script of  his  compositions,  ornamented  with  superb  vignettes. 
In  the  British  Mluseum  is  a  lAtin  motet  by  Orlando;  and 
specimens  of  his  genius  ara  given  by  Hawkins  and  Bumsj* 
in  their  histories  of  music. 

LATAKIA.  [SyriaJ 

LATAKOO,  or  L^TAKOO,  are  two  towns  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Southern  Africa,  about  20  miles  distant  ftvm 
each  other.  The  south-western  is  called  New  lAtakoo^  or 
Kuruman.  They  are  situated  nst  of  24"  S.  long.,  sjid  near 
27*  S.  laL,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  theAtlantio  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  not  &r  from  the  line  which  separates 
the  western  deserts  from  the  better-watered  and  more  popu- 
lous districts  which  extend  eastwsu^  to  the  Indian  Ooean. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  a  much  more  broken  and  hUly 
sur&ce  than  the  sandy  districts  on  the  west  These  two 
towns,  like  some  others  in  this  part  of  the  world,  must  be 
considered  as  the  first  attempts  of  the  wandering  nations 
inhabiting  this  country  to  form  fixed  settlements.  In  1814 
each  of  them  contained  a  population  of  about  5000  souls, 
and  consisted  of  low  and  dirty  huts. 

lATA'NIA,  a  genus  of  Palms  of  the  tribe  Borasunee  of 
Martius,  which  has  been  so  called  from  the  name  kUamer, 
of  one  of  the  species  L,  borbonioa,  indigenous  in  tbe-Isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  other  qnciea,  L,  mora,  a  much  smaller 
plant,  and  remarkable  lor  its  led-coloured  leaves,  is  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Fmnoe.  Both  are  moderate  sized,  with  all 
the  leaves  of  a  palmate  &n  shape,  the  flowers  yellow,  and 
the  drupes  ydlowish  oohmred.  The  leaves,  like  those  of 
other  palms,  are  employed  by  the  natives  fca  covering  their 
huts,  as  well  as  for  making  fkns  and  umbrellas.  The  leaf- 
stalks  are  split  and  employed  fox  making  baskets,  sieves, 
&o.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  astringent,  and  the 
kernel  bitter  and  purgative ;  and  the  sap  is  possessed  of 
remarkable  antiscorbutic  properties,  according  to  the  state* 
ment  of  French  authors. 

LATERAN,  the  name  of  a  church.  Basilica  lAteranen  - 
sis.  with  a  palace  and  omer  buildings  annexed  to  it,  sitnatea 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Rome,  near  the  walls  of 
Aorelian  and  H(»u»iu%  in  the  older  and  now  desolate  put 
of  thedty.  Thisgnmpof  buildings  is  called  'inLstennoi' 
from  being  built  on  the  estate  once  belonging  to  Plautius 
Lateranns,  who  was  put  to  &ath  by  order  of  Noro  (Tacitus, 
Ann-t  XV.  60).  It  appears  that  the  later  emperors  bad  a 
palace  on  the  spot,  and  that  Gonstantine  had  a  chureh  or 
chapel  annexed  to  the  pUace.  This  was  the  b^innin(||  o* 
the  splendid  church  of  St.  John  in  laterano.  Constantma 
or  some  of  his  successors,  gave  up  the  palace  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  and  the  Lateran,  till  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  en- 
larged the  adjoining  church  at  different  times,  and  made  it 
then-  episcopal  ot  patriarchal  church,  which  it  continues  to 
be.  The  pope,  in  his  quality  of  bishop  of  Rome,  goes  to 
take  solemn  possession  of  it  after  his  election,  and  he  offlei- 
ates  there  on  eertain  great  foatival^  ibr  which  reasm  it  is 
styled  the  head  churm  in  the  world,  *  Eodieslanim  Urbis  et 
Orbis  Mater  et  Curat.' 

Many  oounoila  luive  been  held  in  the  palaoe  of  the  la- 
teran, five  of  which  are  styled  (Ecumenic,  or  imiveTsal,  at 
least  for  the  Western  ehurw.  and  some  of  them  wer«  held 
in  the  most  important  periods  in  church  histcHy ;  two  of 
them,  concerning  the  quarrel  with  Henry  IV.  and  V.  of 
Germany,  about  uie  investitures,  the  council  of  1179  against 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigeuses,  and  above  all  the  Concilium 
Lateronensf  of  1215  held  by  Innocent  UI..  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  a  thousand  fathers,  and  in  which  the 
Albigeuses  were  condenmed  and  the  d^ma  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  defined.  The  palace  of  the  laienn  fell  to 
ruin  during  the  long  residei^  ,9{,t4i§,PQ£99J^^^%P<!? 
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the  fburteentli  century,  and  a  fire  broke  out  iD  1308,  which 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  church.  The 
church  was  restored,  but  the  palace  was  abandoned,  and 
Gregory  XI.,  when  he  transferred  the  papal  see  ta  Rome  in 
1377,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Vatican  palace,  which  then 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  residence  of  the  pontiffs  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  they  went  to  reside  on  the  Qui- 
rinal.  SfXtus  V.  however  in  1586  ordered  a  new  palace  to 
be  built  next  to  the  Lateran  church,  which  was  not  finished 
until  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  and  is  that  which 
now  exists.  It  is  used  at  present  as  an  aqrlum  fin-  the  poor ; 
and  there  is  also  a  large  hospital  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square.  The  whole  vast  mau  of  buildings  called  by  the 
name  of  Lateran  has  been  much  changed  tcom  what  it 
was  when  the  popes  resided  here.  Tbe  old  plan  and  fi>rmer 
appearance  of  tlie  place  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Ras- 
poni,  *  De  Basilica  et  Patriarchio  Lateranense,'  libri  iv., 
Rome,  1956.  The  interior  of  the  Basilica,  or  chnrch.  in  its 
tffesent  state,  was  completed  in  the  seventeenth  centurv  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  the  splendid  ftont 
was  raised  by  Clement  XII.  The  church  mis  five  aisles, 
and  is  enriched  with  pillars  of  valuable  and  rare  marble, 
statues,  paintings,  gildings,  and  bronzes.  Tbe  middle  gate, 
which  is  of  bronzo,  and  of  masterly  workmanship,  was 
taken  from  the  .Smilian  Basilica  in  the  Forum.  The 
statue  of  Gonstantine,  under  the  portico,  was  found  in  the 
Thermn  of  that  emperor  on  tlu  Qnirinal  Mount  Hie 
ceiling  of  the  centre  aisle,  which  is  carved  and  gilt,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Europe.  The  bronze  mausoleum  o{  Martin 
V.  is  in  the  central  aisle.  Among  the  side  chapels  that 
betonginK  to  theCorsini  ftmtly  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Rome;  the  pillars,  walls,  and  pavement  are  of  valuable 
stones,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Clement  XII.  (Corsini)  con- 
sists of  a  heautiftil  urn  of  porphyry,  which  lay  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon.  The  altar  of  the  sacrament  is 
adorned  with  four  fluted  columns  of  ^It  bronze,  which,  it  is 
said,  came  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The 
cloisters,  which  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  have  some 
curious  monuments  of  the  middle  a^es.  In  every  respect 
the  church  of  the  Lateran  is  one  oi  the  most  interesting 
in  a  city  ahoundine  with  magoifteent  ^nrebeg. 

The  obelisk  of  Syene  granite  which  standk  in  the  square 
at  thehaek  of  the  church  is  the  highest  in  Rome,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world :  its  shaft,  which  is  broken  into  three  pieces,  is 
105  f^t  7  inches  English  in  height,  and  37  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  base;  the  whole  height  of  the 
obelisk,  pedestal  and  ornaments  included,  is  about  150  feet. 
This  obelisk  was  brought  by  Constawtine  from  Heliopolis 
to  Alexandria,  and  Conatantius  had  it  removed  to  Rome  in 
a  galley  built  for  the  purpose,  rowed  by  300  men :  after 
ascending  the  Tiber  the  obelisk  was  conveyed  on  rollers 
through  the  gate  of  Ostia  and  the  Piscina  Publica  into  the 
Circus  Maximwt,  and  was  raised  by  a  ven  laborious  procMS 
which  is  desoribed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  obelisk 
is  covered  from  the  base  to  the  verr  pointed  top  with  ex> 
quisite  sculptures,  and  is  suppond  by  some  to  contain  the 
inscription  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Hermapion, 
and  which  records  the  victories  of  Rhamses,  but  Champol- 
-Hon  says  that  the  Lateran  obelisk  was  raised  in  honour  of 

•  Thouth'mosis  II. 

The  Baptistery  of  Conatantine,  which  adjoins  the  chnrch, 
is  rich  in  marble  pillars  and  paintings,  and  it  contains  the 
oldest  baptismal  fount  which  was  us«l  in  Rome. 

Tbe  church  of  St.  John  in  Laterano  is  ootl^iate :  its 
chapter  of  canons  and  prebendaries,  instituted  by  Boniface 
VIII.  in  1300,  has  at  its  head  a  Cardinal  Archpriest. 

Near  this  church  is  a  detached  building  called  La  Scala 
Santa,  because  the  staircase  in  it  is  said  to  comain  a  number 
of  steps  from  the  house  of  Pilate,  which  Jestis  Christ  as- 
cended, and  which  are  held  in  great  veneration.  Pious 
people  ascend  them  on  their  knees,  and  to  prevent  the  steps 
from  being  worn  out,  thqr  have  been  ooverad  with  hoards. 

The  gate  of  San  Giovanni,  through  which  passes  the 
high  roful  to  Naples,  is  the  antient  Porta  Asinaria,  and  the 
first  object  that  shrikes  the  traveller  on  entering.  Rome  by 
it  is  the  handsome  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  with  its  adjoin- 
ing palaoe  and  other  buildings  rising  on  the  slope  of  the 
Ceelian  Hill,  and  rendered  more  impcwing  in  their  appear- 
ance from  standing  insulated  in  the  midst  of  solitary  fields 
and  gardens  which  occupy  all  this  side  of  the  area  of  Rome. 

LATHE.  [Kent.] 

•  LATHE.  [ToRKmo.] 
LAO^HRIA.  [Mqscicapidx.} 


LATIMER,  HUGH,  bishop  of  Worcester,  th«  lott  tf 
a  ikrmer  in  Leicestershire,  was  bom  about  the  year  14TS. 
He  was  educated  first  at  a  giummar-sehool,  and  afterwards 

at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  previous  to  entering; 
into  holy  orders.  The  preaching  of  Bilney  directed  his  at- 
tention to  errors  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  chunji 
of  Rome;  the  subject  soon  engrossed  his  mind,  and  hijB 
'  heretical  preaching,'  s»  it  was  then  called,  caused  a  re* 
monstrance  to  be  made  by  the  divines  of  Cambridge  to  the 
diocesan  bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  interference  was  requested. 
The  bishom  a  mild  and  moderate  man*  visited  Cambri^, 
hut  used  no  ftirther  harshness  towards  him  than  to  fbrbid 
his  preaching  within  the  dboese,  an  obstacle  which  he 
overcame  by  gaining  the  use  of  a  pulpit  in  a  monastery 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Latimer's  eloquence, 
his  moral  conduct  and  kindness  of  disptnition,  together 
with  the  merits  of  his  cause,  gained  him  a  lai^  number  of 
hearers.  He  was  at  this  time  a  person  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  persecution,  and  was  dealt 
with  accordingly,  but  it  was  not  until  Henry  VUL  had  been 
thirty  years  upon  the  throne,  that  he  became  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  principal  reformers. 

Cromwell,  the  king's  favourite,  had  already  given  him  m 
benefice  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  had  preached  the  Reformed 
doctrines  with  such  plainness  as  to  cause  the  bishops  to 
cite  him  to  London  to  answer  lor  hu  heretical  opinioni. 
Cromwell  continued  afterwards  to  he  his  fHend  and  patron : 
he  rescued  him  from  the  perilsof  the  citation,  recommended 
him  to  Anne  Boleyn,  who  appointed  him  her  chaplain,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  was  conferred 
on  him  (1535).  The  duties  of  this  see  he  performed  in  the 
most  active  and  exemplary  manner,  and  while  holding 
visitations,  giving  instructions,  and  correcting  abuses,  never 
failed  to  promote  the  Reformation  to  tbe  utmost  of  his 
power.  InuB  did  he  employ  himself  fbr  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  passed  the'  act  of  the  Six  Articles 
(Burnet,  vol.  i.),  from  which  he  so  totally  dissented,  that  he 
resigned  his  bishopric.  Shaxtoo,  bishop  of  Winchester,  fol- 
lowed his  example,  but  Cranmer  retained  his  office. 

Latimer  now  sought  retirement  in  the  country,  where  he 
would  have  continued  to  reside,  had  not  an  acddent  befUlen 
him,  the  effects  of  which  he  thought  the  skill  of  London 
surgeons  would  alleviate.  He  arrived  in  London  when  the 
power  of  Cromwell  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  mastery 
in  the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who  no  sooner  discovered  him  in 
his  privacy,  than  he  procured  accusations  to  be  made  against 
him  for  bis  objections  to  the  Six  Articles,  and  be  was  oom- 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  Different  causes  being  alleged 
against  him,  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  six  years ;  and  not 
until  the  accession  of  Edwani  VI.  did  he  obtain  his  libera- 
tion. The  parliament  then  ofiered  to  restore  him  to  bis  see, 
but  he  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal  to  receive  it :  his  great 
age,  he  said,  made  him  desirous  of  privacy.  In  this  rei^ 
we  find  him  the  accuser  of  Bonner,  occasionally  the  adviser 
of  the  king,  and  continually  the  sirenaous  reprover  of  the 
vices  of  the  age ;  but  the  reign  was  shwt,  and  with  it  ex- 

Sired  Latimer's  prosperity.  In  July.  1553,  king  Edward 
ied ;  in  September  Maiy  had  begun  to  take  vei^eanee 
on  the  Reformers,  and  among  others  Latimer  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Though  be  was  at  lead  eighty  yean 
old,  noconsideration  was  shown  fbr  hiBgreat^;e;  andhewas 
sent  to  Oxford  to  dispute  on  the  corpoml  presence.  He  had 
never  been  accountea  very  learned :  he  had  not  used  Latin 
much,  he  told  them,  these  twenty  years,  and  was  not  able 
to  dispute ;  but  he  would  declare  his  fiiith,  and  then  they 
might  do  as  they  pleased.  He  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  to  be  only  spiritual : 
*  he  enlarged  much  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and 
lamented  that  tfa^  had  changed  the  communion  Into  a 
private  mass;  that  they  had  tuaen  tbe  cup  away  ftom  the 
people;  and,  instead  oif  service  in  a  known  tongne,  were 
bringing  the  nation  to  a  worship  that  they  ^d  not  under- 
stand.' (Burnet,  vol.  ii.)  They  laughed  at  him,  and  told 
him  to  answer  their  arguments ;  he  reminded  them  tint  he 
was  old,  and  that  his  memory  had  fkiled ;  the  laughter  how- 
ever continued,  and  there  was  great  disorder,  perpetual 
shoutings,  tauotings,  and  reproaches.  When  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  abjure  his  principles,  he  only  answered, 
'  I  thank  QoA  most  heartily  that  he  hath  prolonged  my  hfh 
to  this  end,  that  I  may  in  this  case  glonfy  God  with  this 
kind  of  death.'  On  the  16th  of  October,  1555,  he  was  led 
to  the  stake  with  Ridley,  gunpowder  being  fkstened  about 
his  body  to  hasten  h^  de»^,;  it  t&9k_  tih^&L  the  first 
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6ama^  and  he  died  itnmediately.  Latimer  published  several 
of  bis  aerraoDs  at  diffeTeot  times.  They  have  been  reprinted 
in  2  vols.  8va,  JLondoo,  1S25. 

Latimer  was  remarluble  for  moral  excellence  and  sim- 
plicity rather  thaa  for  learning*  and  for  zeal  rather  than  far 
ability :  be  was  a  ^od  but  not  a  great  man.  (Burnet's 
Reformation ;  Le  Bas's  L^g  </  CmMSHrv  Ikfoteri,  Die 
Historimu;  Biog.  Die.') 

LATrNI  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  known 
nations  of  Italy,  who  are  said  to  have  corae  down  at  some 
remote  time,  long  before  the  building  of  Rome,  iVom  the 
central  Apennines  in  the  neighbourhood     Reate  (the  mo- 
dern Rieti),  inio  the  lower  country  between  the  Anio,  the 
Tiber,  the  Alban  Mountains,  and  the  sea,  which  was  aher- 
wards  called  Latium.    Varro,  who  derived  his  information 
from  the  old  traditions  existing  at  Rome  in  his  tiifte,  says 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  aborigines  or  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  peninsula,  who  were  considered  by  some  as  in- 
di^nsQ  or  autochthones  of  the  country,  whibt  others,  and 
Dunysius  amonf^  the  rest,  thought  that  they  were  descend- 
ants of  an  Arcadian  oolony  settled  in  Italy  long  before  the 
TVojaa  war,  and  identioal  with  the  CBnotrians.  These  abo- 
rigines met  in  the  lowlands  the  Siculi,  who  are  represeuted 
bf  some  as  a  colony  from  the  West,  perhaps  from  Spain, 
and  by  others  as  indigenous  in  Italy,  and  identical  with  the 
Tyrrbeni.   These  Siculi,  or  Siceli,  were  partly  driven  by 
the  aborigines  to  the  southwards,  and  the  rest  amalga- 
mated with  the  new  comers,  and  thus  the  natioh  was  formed 
called  afterwards  Latini  Frisci,  and  by  Ennius  called 
C^asci,  which  in  the  Sabine  or  Oscan  language,  according 
to  Varro,  meant  old,  or  the  earliest,  and  the  word  is  still 
used,  as  Micali  observes,  in  the  dialects  of  the  Papal  provinces 
of  Sabine  and  Umbria  in  the  same  sense.   These  Latins 
appear  to  have  formed  their  settlements  in  the  lowlands  by 
bmall  communities,  perhaps  small  tribes  or  even  families,  a 
drcumstanee  which  would  account  for  the  great  number  of 
ullages  or  towns  spread  over  a  limited  suriace.   Sereral  of 
these  became  in  course  of  time  ooniiderable  places,  long 
before  the  existence  of  Rome.    Such  were  Laurentum,  La- 
nuTtum,  Lavinium,  Aricia.  Gabii,  Tusculum,  Tibur,  Prs- 
neste,  I^bieum,  CoUatia,  Gora^  &c.  ^jLTim.]  The  story  of 
^□eas  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  assisting  the  La- 
tins against  the  Rutuli,  and  marrying  Lavinia,  the  daughter 
of  King  Latinus.  is  probably  an  embellishment  invented 
in  aftertimes  by  Roman  pride  or  Greek  flattery,  [^neas.] 
Some  of  the  earlier  Greek  writers  said  that  Rome  was  a 
Greek  colony.    (Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome.  vol.  i.,  '  The 
Preliminary  History  of  Rome,')    Parties  of  Greek  or  Tro- 
jan emigrants  may  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Latium  at 
various  times,  and  given  rise  to  these  various  stories.  That 
there  was  a  strong  mixture  of  Grecian  blood  in  the  Latin 
race  seems  not  to  be  doubted,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
elementary  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  proves 
at  least  that  those  who  used  these  tongues  were  sprung 
from  or  related  to  a  common  stock.    [Lanouagb.I  The 
Latin  communities  were  united  by  reli^ous  rites.   Cato  in 
his  *  OriiE;tnes'  says  that  the  templo  of  Diana  in  a  grove  near 
Aricia  was  resorted  to  for  their  common  sacrifices  by  the 
Aricini,  the  Tusculani,  the  people  of  Lanyvium,  of  Lauren- 
tum, of  Cora,  and  also  by  the  Rutuli,  a  people  at  one  time 
distinct  from  the  early  Latins,  and  inhabiting  a  nook  of 
land  near  the  sea-coast,  between  the  Latins  and  the  Volsci, 
and  whose  capital  was  Ardea.    The  Numicius  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Rutuli  and  the  Latins  of  Laurentum. 
The  Rutuli  are  mentioned  as  a  wealthy  people  in  the 
third  century  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus 
<Livy,  i.  57);  their  wealth  was  probably  the  fruit  of  their 
maritime  trade.   Ardea  is  sata  to  have  sent  a  oolony  to 
S^untum  in  Spain.   The  Rutuli  however  appear  also  as 
f(»Tning  part  of  the  Latin  C>>n federation,  and  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Venus  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea 
which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Ardeates,  and  whither  all 
the  Latin  communities  sent  deputies  on  particular  occca- 
iions.    At  other  times  the  deputies  of  the  Latin  towns  as- 
sembled at  the  LucUB  Ferontins,  where  the  wood  of  Marino 
now  is.  (Livy,  i.,  50;  vii.,  25.)   The  indigenous  deities  of 
the  Latins  were  Satumus,  who  first  taught  agriculture  to 
their  ancestuB  the  abor^ines*  Janus,  and  F'aunus,  who 
delivered  his  oracular  answers  from  the  depth  of  the  forest 
of  Albunea.  Venus  wad  others  appear  to  have  been  of  later 
iatroduetion  into  the  Latin  mythology. 

The  Latini  are  described  as  a  race  robust,  hardy,  frugal, 
•nd  warlike,  and  their  early  union  with  Bom&  great  part  of 
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whose  population  was  recruited  amongst  them,  contributed 
mainly  to  the  growth  and  success  of  that  republic.  Their 
morals  were  simple;  it  is  recorded  by  Athenaaus  and  A. 
Grellius,  on  the  testimony  of  earlier  writers,  tliat  their 
women  did  not  drink  win^  and  the  custom  of  being  saluted 
on  the  cheek  by  their  relatives  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  order  to  ascertain  their  abstenuouanees.  Ilieir 
towns  were  strong,  both  by  their  position  and  their  massiva 
walls,  traces  of  which  still  exist  on  the  sites  of  aniient  Fr»- 
neste,  Tusculum,  and  other  places  of  dates  anterior  to  Rome, 
and  are  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  preceded 
the  Latini,  and  have  been  confounded  with  the  Pela^ans. 
The  foundation  of  Alba  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  hut 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  important  town  several  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  Rome  is  indubitable.  [Alba 
LoNOA.]    Whether  Alba  was  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  Con- 
federation,  or  was  the  centre  of  another  confederation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Latins  though  connected  with  it,  has 
been  a  matter  of  duubt   Niebubr  adopts  the  latter  supposi- 
tion.  A  distinction  is  made  by  Livy  between  the  Albans 
and  Latins.  The  dictator  of  Alba  is  not  called  the  dicutor 
of  the  Latins.  The  founders  of  Alba  were  eitlwr  emigrants 
from  Lavinium,  who  built  a  town  and  set  up  an  independ-. 
ent  state  for  themselves,  according  toLivy^  story  of  As- 
canius,  or  they  were  slxangeis,  probably  a  tribe  from 
the  mountains,  who  built  a  new  town,  which  in  course  of 
time  ruled  ovei*  part  of  Latium  and  sent  colonies  to  Lavi- 
nium and  other  places  on  the  coast  which  had  become 
deserted.   Alba  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  thirty  colonies, 
and  a  like  number  of  thirty  towns  is  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  Latin  confederation  in  the  Roman  period. 

Passing  over  the  obscure  period  between  the  building  of 
Alba  and  that  of  Rome,  we  find  the  latins  coming  into 
contact  with  the  latter  city,  which,  although  built  on  Latin 
ground,  and  itself  a  coloay  of  Alba,  paid  no  great  deferen6e 
to  its  mother-country  or  elder  neighbours.  Rome,  according 
to  tradition,  was  a  city  of  refuge,  and  its  population  a  medley 
of  various  races,  who  did  not  acknowledge  any  ties  witn 
or  duties  towards  others.  Their  first  quarrel  was  with  the 
Sabines,  with  whom  afterwards  they  made  an  alliance; 
next  with  the  Etruscan  townships  bordering  on  the  Tiber, 
and  the  turn  of  the  X^atins  came  later.  We  find  Rome  in 
alliance  with  Lavinium,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of 
Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  and  the  ally  and  partner  of  Romu- 
lus, which  had  occurred  there  out  of  private  revenge. 

Under  Tullus  Hostilius  war  broke  out  between  Rome 
and  Alba,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Alba  and  the 
removal  of  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  The  other  Latin  cities 
appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  but  on  the  con- 
tnay  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome.  (Livy,  i.  32.) 
In  the  following  reign  of  Ancus  Harciu^  the  first  war 
of  the  Latins  against  Rome  is  mentioned :  the  result  was 
that  Politorium,  Tellene,  ant  Ficana  were  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  inhabitantE  transferred  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  settled  on  Mount  Aventine.  Tarquinius  the 
elder,  the  successor  of  Ancus,  attacked  the  Latin  towns  se- 
parately, and  took  Appiola,  Corniculum,  Cameria,  Ficulnea 
vetus,  Cruslumerium,  Ameriola,  Medullia,  and  Nomentum, 
after  which  peace  was  made,  but  it  is  not  said  on  what  con- 
ditions. Servius  Tullius  obtained,  by  agreement  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Latin  cities,  what  his  predecessors  could  not 
obtain  by  force,  namely,  that  the  Latins  should  unite  with 
the  Romans  in  building  a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine, 
to  be  common  to  both  people.  This  was  considered  as  an 
acknowledgement  that  Rome  was  the  head  of  the  Latin 
nation.  1%e  Sabines  were  also  included  in  the  compact, 
and  Uie  temple  was  declared  to  be  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
individuals  of  the  three  nations.  It  was  likewise  agreed 
that,  after  the  annual  sacrifices,  conferences  should  be  held 
between  the  deputies  of  the  various  nations,  and  matters  in 
dispute  should  be  settled  in  a  friendly  manner.  This  wise 
measure  greatly  contributed  to  consolidate  the  strength  of 
Rome,  ft  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  to  himself 
a  party  among  the  leaders  of  the  Latin  towns,  and  bad  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Mamilius,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
convoked  them  to  an  assembly  in  the  wood  of  Ferentina, 
where  he  got  rid  by  an  atrocious  stratagem  of  Tumus  Her- 
donius  of  Aricia.  who  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  among  the  Latins.  (Livy*  L,  50,  51.)  IKirqnin 
then  persuaded  the  Latins  not  only  to  renew  the  treaty  witt 
Rome,  hnt  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  princeps,  ornhieC 
and  to  send  their  youth  to  ser^  ^4^f^'^£|S3l%^^T^^ 
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mi»d  witb  the  Romtm  in  the  sane  l^^on.  He  united  a 
ecniury  of  Latins  and  a  eentuiy  of  Romans  in  every  niani- 
jde  commanded  by  a  Roman  centurion.  All  this,  together 
with  his  treatment  of  Gal^  shows  that  Taiquin  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  real  master  of  Latium.  Tarquio 
also  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Feriis  Latin*,  or  festi- 
Tids  of  the  Latin  state,  which  by  an  antient  ussge  were  held 
ont^  a  year  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  I Atiaris  or  Latialis;  and  he  made  these 
solemnities  common  tb  the  Romans,  the  Laiini,  and  the 
Hemici.  Deputies  fVom  the  three  nations  and  from  other 
allied  distncts  auended,  each  bringing  their  Ticiinis.  Hie 
sacrifices  listed  three  days,  some  swy  six,  after  Which  a  '  vis- 
ceratio,'  or  distribution  of  meat,  took  place  among  the  de- 
puties. These  feriia  continued,  hating  some  temporary  in- 
termptions,  to  be  held  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  one  «rf  the  two  consuls  alwn-s  attended 
tbem.  (Cieen,  Xh  NaL  Dear^  6 ;  Bp.  ad  PSm^  Toi.,  6 ; 
Diehtat.,  i,  11.) 

After  the  expulsion  of  tfaeTarquhra,  the  Latin  cides,  partly 
to  ftee  themselves  from  Roman  supremacy,  and  partly  in- 
stigated by  Mamilios,  Tarquin's  son-in-law,  and  the  other 
eonnexions  of  the  T^njuins,  rose  in  arms,  and  a  war  ensued 
between  them  and  Rome,  which  ended  m  the  total  defeat 
of  the  XaXm  forces  by  the  Roman  dictator  Posthumius, 
near  the  lake  Regillus,  between  Labicum  and  Gabii,  b.g. 
495.  Peace  was  made  three  years  after,  an  condiiion  that 
die  Latins  should  expel  the  refugee  paitisans  of  the  Tar- 
quins.  These  lenient  conditions  were  probaUy  agreed  to 
by  Rome,  from  apprehensim  of  the  approTChing  struggle 
■with  the  VoUci.  A  few  years  later,  under  the  consul- 
ship of  Spurius  Casaius  and  Postumus  Cominios,  a  solemn 
'Xoadtts*  or  treaty  of  alHance,  was  made  between  Rome 
ai)d  the  Latins,  by  which  was  renewed  the  isopolitan  fran- 
chise formerly  existing  in  the  lime  of  Servius  in  each  of 
the  two  nations  with  respect  to  the  other,  as  being  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  thouch  probably  with  no  intei^ 
change  of  the  re^wctive  political  franchise.  This  treaty  is 
known  in  tlie  Roman  writers  by  the  name  of  ifae  Cassian 
League,  Cassianum  foedus:  the  conditions  were  engraved 
on  a  brass  column  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  the  substance 
ef  them  is  gi^'en  as  follows  by  Dionysus,  who  took  them 
from  Macer,  who  bad  seen  the  inscription: — ^'There  shall 
be  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  so  long  as 
heaven  and  earth  shall  keep  their  place;  neiCher  state 
shall  war  against  the  oiher,  nor  instigate  foreign  states  to 
do  so,  nor  grant  a  passage  through  its  territory  to  fiirugn 
armies  against  its  ally ;  but  wlien  either  suffers  damage  or 
wution,  the  tither  sbatl  loyally  render  it  protection,  nelp, 
and  succour.  The  booty  and  everything  gained  in  a  joint 
war  shall  be  shared  equally.  Private  suiU  dull  be  decided 
within  ten  days  in  Uie  place  where  the  cause  of  litigation 
arose.  No  article  shall  be  erased  from  this  treaty  nor 
added  to  it,  except  by  the  common  consent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  oommonwealth  of  Latium.'  Thus  fax  Dionysius, 
but  it  appears  also  from  other  authorities  that  the  Latins 
shared  with  the  Raamns,OT  held  by  turns,  the  command 
of  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  states.  (Niebuhr.  vol  il, 
'The  Leatiue  with  the  Latins.*)  Seven  years  afterihis  league 
Spurius  Cassius  (xincluded  a  treaty  with  the  Hemici  on 
sioiilar  terms ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  cases,  as 
at  Antiuin,  colonies  were  sent  coiuisting  of  equal  portions 
ef  the  three  nations 

The  I(»gue  of  the  Latins  with  Rome  lasted  fat  aboot  a 
century,  till  the  in-uption  of  tbe  Gauls,  during  which 
period  there  were  but  few  occasional  iulemiptions  of  the 
Iiarmony  between  the  two  states.  To  one  ofthese  Rome 
had  givea  a  strong  provocation.  The  people  of  Ardea  and 
those  of  Alicia  Laving  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
|MDple  of  Rome  their  dispute  concerning  a  terrrtory  to 
which  both  laid  claim,  the  cause  was  pleEuled  before  the 
Roman  tribes;  and  just  as  the  votes  were  going  to  be 
ooUected,  an  old  man,  eighty-three  years  of  age,  railed 
Scaplius,  Pose,  and  said  that  he  remembered,  wlien  serving 
in  a  former  war,  to  have  notioed  ihe  territory  in  question  as 
lielongiiig  to  the  town  of  Coriuli,  whicli  was  taken  by  the 
R^naans,  and  that  therefore  ihe  land  had  become  Roman 
property.  Upon  this  tbe  tribes  deckled  tbe  question 
■^nst  both  parties,  saying  that  the  territory  belonged 
to  tho  Roman  people,  in  vain  the  consuls  apooiled  to 
Aeir  honour  and  equity  not  to  act  as  judges  in  tneir  own 
eaiuu.  Tbe  land  was  taken  pwession  of.  Tbe  eonse- 
qtieuce  was  that  Ardaa  offand  to  join  the  teague  of  the. 


Volsei  and  Aqm  a^^jaioBt  Kama,  bnt  was  doMmd  frmk  ■« 
doing  by  receiving  from  the  Rootan  seui*  hopes  o£ 
redr^.  Soon  after  a  dispute  broke  out  at  Aidea  batween 
the  patrieians  and  plebeouis  of  thid  plaee,  oo  aceonnt  ofa 
young  woman  who  had  IW9  luitsrs,  ona  of  each  class;  and 
this  led  to  a  civil  war.  The  aatrieian  partw  proved  tbe 
stronger  within  the  town,  and  drova  out  the  plebeians, 
who,  being  joined  by  a  party  of  the  Volsd,  «Aot  ]dundering 
tbe  lands  of  (he  patririanH,  laid  siege  to  tbe  town.  Hie 
patricians  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  for  assistance.  The 
cwisul  M.  Oefranius  Macerinus,  being  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance. B.C.  443,  defeated  the  besiegers,  sad  took  Quilius.  the 
Volscian  commander,  prisoner.  But  tbase  disturtjanees 
thinned  Ardea  of  her  inhabitants,  and  Ihe  senate  took  this 
opportupity  of  sending  thither  a  colony  to  strengthen  tbe 
|woe  against  any  Aiiura  attempts  of  tbe  Vohei ;  and  at  the 
saoM  time  directed  the  irianviri,  who  had  tba  eonduct  of 
the  colour,  divide  the  priBc^lBl  part  ef  Ihe  diqwtad  terri- 
tory above-metfioned  among  the  wignal  inhabitanta  di 
Ardea.  Tbe  triumviri,  after  fullUling  tbair  mission,  aattled 
at  Ardea  as  colonists,  in  order  to  evade  tiio  annoyanoas 
which  tbey  would  hav«  met  on  their  return  fr«ni  the 
tribunes  of  tbe  people  Ibr  haviog  divided  amoi^  tbe  Ar- 
deates  a  tenitory  which  tbe  people  ef  Rome  bad  foraiialy 
adjudf^ed  to  themselves.  <Uvy,  iit,  71  and  72;  and  iv.,  9, 
19,  sod  II.)  Not  long  after  this  the  people  of  Labieum,  a 
Latin  city,  faa\ing  joined  the  jBqui,  who  were  at  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  plundered  tbe  city  of  Tusculum,  aTmUiwr 
Latin  city,  friendly  to  Rinae,  the  Romans  attacked,  de- 
feated them,  aod  took  their  town.  But  these  were  bsit 
partial  and  temporary  roptures.  The  bulk  of  the  Latins 
wpear  to  have  remained  feithfril  to  the  Cassian  alUanee. 
'kbit  latin  state  consisted  of  thirty  towns,  w  hidi  appear  to 
have  been  independent  nuniciiMlities;  they  baa  their 
pateietans  and  plebeians;  each  tud  its  snale  oad  its  own 
nagistratea,  the  chief  of  whom  was  styled  dietBtar.  Depti- 
ties  from  each  town  eonstitated  tbe  senate  or  asscariiiy  of 
the  whole  state,  which  mrt  at  the  grovie  of  Femntiaa.  A 
dictator,  probably  taken  by  turn  from  the  dieiaiors  of  the 
respective  cities,  was  the  temporary  head  of  the  whole  state, 
presided  at  the  Latia  festivala  on  the  Alban  Mouitt,  and 
signed  treaties,  such  as  that  of  alliance  with  the  oenaat 
Spurius  Cassius.  Concerning  the  constitntion  and  laws  of 
the  Latin  people  previous  to  their  final  union  with  Rome, 
Sigonius  iDe  Jure  atUimto  ItaHa)  and  Niebuhr  [History 
^  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  *  Tbe  Latin  State')  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  scattered  passages  of 
the  antient  writers. 

After  the  invasion  af  the  Gaula  and  thair  rstraat  from 
Rome,  we  find  both  the  Latins  and  the  Beniici.  at  least  in 
part,  joining  tbe  Volaoi.  .Aqui,  and  tbe  Stniscaiis,  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Romans,  and  endeswuring  to  annihilate  tbe 
city,  which  was  just  rising  from  its  ruins.  Camillas  de- 
feated the  Latin  towns  one  after  tbe  other.  Tusculuia 
having  humbled  itself,  and  sent  a  depalation,  headed  by  its 
dictator,  to  the  Roman  senate  to  .deprecate  its  wiaJh,  was 
forgiven,  and  sliortly  after  obtained  ibe '  civitas,'  wr  Roman 
citizenship,  whioti  enabled  its  inhabitants  to  haveadumicile 
at  Rome,  to  vote  in  the  Reman  romiiia,  and  to  aspire  la  tbe 

J ublic  offices  af  the  Roman  republic.  The  Pmestini  were 
efeaied.  and  their  town  surrendered  bf  oapitolation  to  the 
dilator  Titas  Quintius,  who  brought  from  it  to  Rome  the 
statueof  Jupiter  Imperalor,  which  was  ptaoed  in  tlieoapiml. 
Soon  after,  a  c.  879,  w«  find  the  Latins,  after  again  join- 
ing the  Volsei,  encamped  with  them  near  Saxrieum,  a  Vol- 
scian town  -on  the  borders  of  the  Latini.  Beit^  defeatod 
after  an  o^inate  engagement  bylbe  Rcsnan  iniUtary  tri- 
bunes ^miliuB  and  Valeriys,  the  Volsci  forseek  ibeu'  uUa^ 
and  the  people  of  Antium  submitted  to  the  Romans,  upon 
which  the  Latins  in  a  fit  of  rage  burnt  Satricum,  sfmring 
only  the  temple  of  Matota,  an  antient  deity  of  die  country. 
Fi  om  Satrioum  tJiey  turned  against  their  Tuseulaaoonnicy- 
m«i  for  having  aoeepled  the  Roman  ntixenship  ;  tbey  en- 
tered TuKculun  by  ftn^e;  btMt  tlie  inhabitants  look  refute  in 
the  citadel,  and  the  Romans  under  L.  Quintius  and  Sar- 
viui  Sulpicius  coming  to  their  assistance,  the  Latins  ware 
surrounded  and  daugbtered.  After  a  war  mth  Tibttft 
which  led  to  no  definite  lesult,  peaoe  was  granted,  jlc. 
to  lite  Latins  on  thair  danand,  and  thev  consequently  Air- 
nished  ^ain  a  lai^ge  avxitiary  iant  1o  Roma,  agraaan^  to 
former  treaties,  after  an  tntetiuptioo  of  many  yaam.  whieh 
aauelaiiea,  as  Livy  (vii.  12)  acknoiriedgeH,  cama  vary  ao- 
ceptriil,  at  a  tima  wh^^^^^^^^i^  in  mm 
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with  th«  Strufcant  and  tb«  Harniei ;  bcridaa  being  threat* 
wami  by  tbe  Gaols,  who  still  bofend  about  tbe  couDtiy. 
Whaa  however,  aome  jean  after,  the  Oaub,  thoogh  re- 
pealed); dttfinted,  appeared  uain  in  toten  and  orerran  the 
plains  of  Lattum,  tbe  coasts  of^ irhicb  were  at  tbe  same  time 
uiAfited  by  Greek  pirataa,  tlie  Latin  towns,  in  a  mvetinr 
vhieh  thejr  held  at  the  wood  of  Fereaitnai  sbarpijr  replied 
to  tbe  Rtimans,  who  insisted  epon  tbeir  speediJjr  furniah- 
ing  tbeir  ronnnKonts,  *  that  tbe  Romans  ought  not  to  talk 
•o  impenoiBly  to  those  whose  aseislance  waa  to  them  of 
vkal  imponanoa;  (bat  the  Latiiia  would  fight  niber  for 
tfa«r  vwB  libertfas  than  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  extmding  the 
Amtnioo  of  otbeo.*  (tu.  i5.)  Boon  after  lliat  lime,  the 
Oarih^niana  am  mentioned  by  Livjr  as  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Rome;  but  Poiybius  gives  ua  the  text  of 
s  former  treaty,  said  to  have  been  concluded  between  the 
two  republtes  in  ibe  first  year  after  the  ezpuUion  of  tbe 
Tarqiims,  in  which  Ardea,  Aniium,  Aricia,  Circeii,  and 
Terraeina  are  mentioned  as  towns  subject  to  Rome,  and 
laeludod  within  the  protection  of  the  treaty;  but  another 
part  ef  Laiium  is  mentioned  as  not  subject  to  Rome,  on 
wbii-h  the  Carthaginians  misht  land,  and  carry  off  tbe 
booty  and  prisoners,  but  not  build  forts,  or  make  any  per- 
manent setilement.  Tbb  treaty,  if  really  of  tbe  lime  of 
tbe  Tarquins,  which  is  doubted,  wouhl  confirm  tbe  notion 
that  the  Roman  power  nnder  tbe  last  kings  was  much 
9«ater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  a  notion  which  is  sup* 
porlod  by  Niebuhr.  8m  also  Heyne'a  diswrtation  m  the 
tnatiea  between  Rome  and  GuthAfe,  in  the  Qilting.  J»- 

Tbt  first  Samniie  war,  which  broke  out  b.c.  942,  in  con- 
aei|uence  of  the  people  of  Capua  applying  to  Rome  for  pro- 
tection against  their  stronger  and  fiercer  neighbours^  and 
placing  themselves  and  tbeir  aountry  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, having  ended  with  a  peace  two  yovs  after,  the 
Samnilea  lUmwl  their  armies  against  tbe  Sidieini,  who  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  Liris  and  tbe  VuUurnua. 
Tbe  8idicini  sought  aaaistance  from  the  Latins,  under  whose 
protection  Ibey  placed  tbemMlves.  The  Latins,  joined  by 
the  Canpanians*  who  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
Raman  pratoetion  to  satisfv  theb*  eU  gmdse  *ff>in*t  the 
Samnitea,  entered  tiieir  tiirritory  and  ravi^ea  it.  The  Sam- 
Bitaa  appealed  to  the  Roman  senat^  reqtMBBting  them  to 
raatrais  tbe  Latins  hnd  Gampanians,  if  they  were  both  do* 
Mndents  of  Rome ;  if  not,  the  Samnites  cUimod  to  be  al- 
iswcd  to  oppose  fbrce  to  force.  Tbe  answer  of  the  senate 
was  eautious:  'Tbe  Canipaoians  bad  given  tbemaelves  up 
to  Rome,  and  therefore  Rome  would  oblige  tham  to  keep 
quiet ;  but  as  for  the  latins,  there  was  nothing  in  their 
stipulatiolis  with  Rome  that  forbade  them  making  war  with 
whomsoever  they  pleased.'  This  answer  increased  the  auda- 
eity  of  the  Latins,  and  in  tbeir  frequent  councils  they  began 
to  plan  t<^eth(sr  with  the  Volsei  and  Campanians  a  new  war 
against  Rome.  Even  tbe  Roman  colonies  of  Ciroeii,  Veli- 
tns^  and  others^  joined  tboLalin  league.  This  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans,  the  senate  reGjuested  that 
ten  <tf  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  '  prineipes  Latino- 
rum,'  should  eome  to  Rome  to  explain  matters.  Among 
them  was  one  L.  Annlus  of  Setia,  who  was  thai  year  <me  of 
ffao  two  pmtws,  or  chief  magistrates,  of  the  whole  Latin 
eenlbdeiation.  When  in  tbe  prcseure  of  tlie  Roman  senate, 
after  boasting  of  the  power  of  tbe  Latins  and  their  allies, 
and  of  tbeir  being  fully  able  to  assert  their  own  independ- 
ence, be  proposed  that,  for  tbe  sake  of  former  connexion 
and  eomanguinity  between  them  and  the  Romans,  peace 
^rautd  be  concluded  upon  a  solid  and  equitable  foundation. 
With  a  view  le  this  be  required  *  that  the  Latins  should 
have  the  appointment  of  one  of  tbe  two  consols,  and  of  one 
half  ef  the  senate,  bo  that  Rome  and  Laiium  should  form 
in  future  but  one  eountn  and  one  republic,  of  which  Rome 
would  be  thfl  capital,  an^  all  tbe  people  be  called  Romans.' 
Tliis  apparenily  not  unreasonable  proposal  offended  Roman 

Elc,  and  the  Amsul  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  a  roan  of  more 
n  Roman  sternness  and  tnllexibility,  exclaiming  atrainst 
iiMulence  of  a  man  of  Setia.  swore  that  if  tba  Pat.  es  Con- 
Nripii  should  be  to  InMtie  as  to  accept  his  proposal,  he 
#Dul<l  himself  come  armed  into  (he  senaie  and  kill  any 
Latin  bo  should  ineet  there.  Tbe  senate  declared  war 
againxt  the  Latins,  and  t^he  two  consuls.  ManliuA  Torquaius 
and  Derius  Mus  marched  earh  with  an  army,  through  tbe 
territory  of  the  Mar^i  and  Pelignl  (tbe  modern  Abruiso 
Otra},  and  beinti  join«d  on  Iheir  march  by  the  Sainniies, 
encamped  near  Capua,  in  front  of  tbelMin  and  Csmpaaian 


united  foreos.   Here  Manlios  gSTB  •  dreadful  instawvoT  , 
Roman  sevMity,  in  causing  hie  own  son  to  be  bebsBded  fbr 
havinK  eogagad  m  a  skirMtsh  with  the  onotty  oontran  to 
bis  ordota. 

Tbe  doeisivte  battle  took  ploee  in  tbe  plain  near  the  oese 
of  VesuTiOs,  and  it  waa  soe  of  the  baimat  fighls  in  whieb 
the  Romans  had  ever  etigai^,  for,  as  Livy  ehaerves,  in 
givinga  description  of  tbe  order  of  battle  (nii.  8),  the  Latins 
were  in  every  respect  so  much  like  tbe  Romans,  and  fought 
so  much  like  them,  that  it  moi-e  resembled  a  oonteiit  amei^c 
eounirymen  and  relatives  than  a  flgbt  between  strangers. 
Tbo  'hBStali.*  or  first  liie,  of  the  Roman  left  wing,  eom- 
manHed  by  Decius,  b^an  to  give  wfty  before  tbe  charge  of 
the  Latins,  «)d  Ml  back  upon  tbe  second  line,  or '  pnnci- 
pea,*  when,  at  this  etiiical  moraont,  Decius, devotir^  nu  lif^ 
to  the  Dii  Mdnes  for  the  safely  of  hie  rouniry,  and  mounting 
bis  horse,  rushed  into  the  mid:>t  of  the  Latin  ranks,  broke 
through  tbeir  first  line,  and  at  last  felt  covered  with  wounds. 
The  Latins,  tbou|^  somewhat  confounded  by  ibisdetipMate 
onset,  continued  le  fight  bravely,  and  pushed  forward  thmr 
triarti,  or  third  line,  whilst  the  consul  Manlius  kept  Iwek 
bia  third  line,  kneeling  and  concealed  in  tbe  rear,  as  a  last 
reserve.   When  be  saw  the  whole  Latin  forre  engaged  and 
already  breaking  through  his  line,  he  ordered  his  reserve 
to  attack  the  enemy.  This  decided  tbe  victory ;  tbe  Roman 
triarii  were  ftmh ;  the  Latins,  being  weary  and  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  moment  when  they  made  aure  of  victory, 
gave  way.  their  ranhs  were  broken,  and  hardly  one-fiMirili 
pert  escaped  to  Mintnrnsa.   After  sustaining  a  subsequent 
defbat  at  Thfennm,  the  latins  made  their  submission,  whm 
part  of  their  land  wae  taken  from  them  and  appvaprialed  to 
tbe  Roman  peo{rfo.   Tbe  people  of  Laurentum  however* 
%bo  bad  ukett  no  part  in  the  war,  were  exoepted  fVom  the 
oonfiseatioti,  and  tbeir  fioBduB,  or  treaty  of  allianoe,  with 
Rome  was  renewed.  In  tbe  following  year  however  several 
of  tbe  Latin  cities  rose  again  i  but  instead  ef  uniting  lhar 
armies  in  tbe  field,  they  bipt  tbeir  men  within  tbeir  respee- 
tive  walls  ready  to  salty  out :  and  whenever  tbe  Romans 
attempted  the  siege  of  one,  all  the  rest  lent  assistance  to 
the  bmieged.   The  strength  ^  the  Latins  was  in  their  nu- 
merous fortified  towns,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people^ 
tbeagb  infbrior  to  the  Romans  in  discipline,  training,  and 
moml  persovertrtee.  Tbe  Romans  laid  siege  to  Fbdum ; 
bnl  tbe  f  nhabilwilt  of  PmnMte,  Tibur.  Velitrss,  and  othi^ 
eeroe  immediately  to  its  asaiatauee,  and  the  ransid  ^miliue 
raised  the  siege.   Latium,  aa  Livy  obMrves,  was  in  a  atato 
that  Was  neither  peace  nor  War.   In  tbe  next  year  lB.0. 
337)  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillus,  grandson  of  the  deli- 
verer of  Rome,  took  tbe  field:  be  entered  Pedum  by 
storm,  and,  t^^tber  with  his  colleague,  reduced  sucoea- 
si^ly  tbe  Other  latin  towns,  and  placed  garrisons  in  them. 
On  bis  return  to  Rome  be  made  his  report  to  tbe 
senate :  be  told  them  that  it  was  in  tbeir  power  to  destroy 
tbe  Latin  tewns,  and  make  a  vast  soliittde  ef  that  fine 
ooantry  from  which  they  had  derived  the  best  part  of  their 
strength  in  former  wars ;  bat  he  advised  them  to  attach 
tbe  people  to  themselves  for  ever  by  giving  thorn  tbe  Ro- 
man cilisenship,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the 
republic.  The  senators,  adopting  mercy  as  the  wisest  courslu 
made  however  a  distliMtiwi  aeoarding  to  the  conduct  ana 
merits  of  the  various  Latin  eities.   lAnuvium  and  No- 
mentam  received  tbe  Roman  citisensbip;  Tusculum  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it;  Aricia  was  kept  for  a 
time  as  a  subject  town,  but  waa  afterwaris  admitted  to  the 
franchise;  Tibur  and  Pieeneste  had  their  lands  confis- 
cated, not  so  much  for  the  late  revolts  as  for  tbeir  former 
association  wUb  the  Gauls,  a  barbarous  and  ferociouit  people. 
Volitrm<  aa  being  an  old  Roman  colony,  was  more  se%'erely 
treated :  its  walls  were  razed,  and  iis  senators  banished  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  under  setere  penalties  ifanv  ef  them  should 
be  found  on  the  left  or  Reman  bank  of  tfw  river.  Tbeir 
lands  were  given  to  colonista   A  fresh  oobmy  was  sent  to 
Antiura.  and  tbe  old  Inhabitanla  were  allowed  to  inscribe 
Ihemsclves  as  coloniats ;  but  tbeir  ships  were  taken  ftom 
them,  and  they  were  fuibidden  to  go  any  more  to  sea.  The 
other  L-:iiin  townships,  according  to  Livy  (^iii.  U),  werede- 
prived  of  tbe  rivhts  of  connubiuin  and  commercium.  which 
they  bad  enioiedby  tlieftedus  or  treaty  made  under  Spurius 
Cositius  and  Potlumus  Cominius.    The  general  aucmblies 
ef  the  Latin  cities  at  the  wood  of  Feieutina  were  of  t^uurse 
at  an  cml.   Tlius  terminated  the  existence  of  the  Laiinit  as 
an  independent  people:  they  became  Euhjcrts  of  Rume, 
OMopting  tbe  fow  uwot  abuiie  if«etltii(B<i4^  ^bi^b  b^dL^ 
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Roman  eitiseishi{^  vholly  or  itt  part,  with  or  without  the 
suffr^um,  or  vote ;  for  this  is  not  always  stated  by  the  his- 
toian.  The  Latins,  after  that  epoch,  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned as  9ocii,  but  distinguished  from  the  genuine  Romans 
as  being  '  Latini  nominis.'  It  would  appear  however  from 
some  passages  of  Cicero,  that  in  course  of  time  the  Latin 
townships  in  general  were  allowed  to  resume  most  pf  the 
rights  which  had  belonged  to  them  by  the  Cassian  treaty, 
aitd  that  they  continued  to  elect  their  own  municinal  ma- 
gistrates. {_Sigomm,De  Jure  antiquoJfalia,]!,  If' i>e  Jute 
Latii.') 

During  the  second  Punto  war  Hannibal  toied  to  work 
upon  tiie  feeling  of  dissatisbction  which  he  knew  must 
exist  in  the  InrasiB  of  many  of  the  Latins,  ai  well  as  other 
nations  of  Italy  which  had  been  conquered  by  Rome ;  and 
occoidingly.  after  the  battles  of  Trebia  and  Thrasymene, 
he  separated  the  Latin  and  Campanian  from  the  Roman 
prisoners^  and  released  the  former  without  ransom.  The 
Latins  however,  unlike  the  Campanians,  Samnites,  Hir- 
pini,  Lucaniana,  and  others,  who  went  over  to  Hannibal, 
remained  faithful  to  Rome,  whose  armies  were  repeatedly 
recruited  among  them  during  that  long  and  (earful  contest 
This  loyalty  of  the  Latins,  and  the  policy  of  confirming 
them  in  it,  seem  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  Romans,  as  we  find  it  proposed  in  the  Se- 
nate in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  to  select  two  senators 
out  of  each  Latin  town  to  flU  up  in  the  Roman  Senate  the 
place  of  those  who  had  Alien  in  batUe.  But  most  of  the 
ftthers,  and  especially  L.  Manlius.  a  descendant  >  of  Tor- 
quatus.  who  had  fiercely  opposed  a  former  proposal  of  a 
smiilar  nature,  exclaimed  against  what  they  considered  as 
an  indignity ;  and  Fabius  Maximus  put  an  end  to  the 
question  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  cord 
that  could  be  touched  at  that  time,  when  the  faith  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  stood  upon  so  precarious  a  tenure,  and  that 
the  very  recollection  of  such  a  subject  having  been  agitated 
in  the  Senate  ought  to  be  obliterated  and  buried  in  secresy 
in  the  bosom  of  each  senator. 

The  Latins  remained  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  the 
same  dependent  condition,  without  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ('sine  civitatis  jure'),  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  So- 
cial or  Italian  war.  The  tribune  Llvius  Druaus  proposed 
that  the  full  Roman  citizenship  should  be  extended  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy,  which  hftd 
formed  treaties  of  alliance  with  Rome.  Drusus  however 
was  murdered,  and  his  motion  was  dropped  for  a  time.  But 
when  the  Marsi,  Samnites,  Peligni,  Campanians,  and  Luca- 
nians  rose  in  arms,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  con- 
federation, of  which  they  made  Corfinium  the  capital, 
and  after  they  had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the 
consul  L.  J.  Cffisar  (b.c.  91)  advised  and  obtained  the 
passing  of  a  law  which  gave  the  Roman  franchise  to 
all  the  people  of  Italy  who  were  allies  of  Rome  and  had 
remained  faithful  in  that  eme^ency.  This  franchise,  or 
eivitas,  is  stated  accordingly  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
*  socii,*  or  allies,  who  had  furnished  their  contingents,  and 
to  the  Latins,  who  are  mentioned  distinctly  from  the  rest. 
By  this  grani  the  freemen  of  the  Latin  towns  were  placed 
«o  ftr  on  a  level  with  the  Roman  citizens,  as  to  enjoy  the 
Aill  Roman  ftianchiae,  to  he  admitted  into  the  Roman  rustic 
tribes,  haive  Totes,  and  be  eligible  to  public  offices.  Thus 
the  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the  real  or  original 
Latins  was  obliterated,  but  another  class  of  nominal  Latins 
sprung  up  in  the  following  year,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Fompeius  Strabo,  when  the  I^tinitas,  or  right  of  Latin 
colonies,  was  granted  to  the  towns  of  Transpadane  Gaul. 
This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  Jus  Latii,  or  *  Jus  Latinum,' 
as  distinguished  f^om  the  Civitas,  or  Jus  Civium  Romano- 
rum.  .  

LATI'NUM  JUS.  JUS  lATTI,  LATI'NITAS.  some- 
times alao'called  simply  LATIUM,  was  one  of  the  various 
civil  conditions  under  which  the  inhabitEmta  of  the  Roman 
world  were  classed  and  comprised.  The  primary  distinction 
of  persons  was  that  of  freemen  and  slaves.  A  slave  had  no 
righta whatever ;  he  was  merely  'res,'  a  thing,  the  property 
or  his  master,  the  same  as  his  cattle.  Freemen  were  divided, 
according  to  the  Roman  polity,  into  1.  Gives  Romani;  2. 
Latini ;  3.  Peregrini,  or  aliens.  The  Roman  citizen  lived 
under  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  which  determined  hU  rights 
and  duties,  and  he  might  aspire  to  the  offices  and  honours 
of  the  Roman  state. 

The  second  civil  condition  in  the  Roman  state  was  that 
of  '  Latini/  or  thoee  whose  rights  and  duties  wwe  defined 


by  the  'Jus  Laanum.'  They  formed  a  considerable  ani 
important  class,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Roman  citizens  in 
privilege.  This  class  howev»  was  differently  formed,  and 
enjoyed  different  rights  at  various  periods  of  the  history  of 
Rome. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  Latium.  whilst  they  continued 
foederati  or  confederates  of  Rome  under  the  Cassian  treaty, 
enjoyed  several  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  The  right* 
of  a  Roman  citizen  were  of  two  sorts,  private,  or  civil,  and 
public,  or  politicaL  The  principal  private  rigbtfi  were  th« 
*jus  libertatis,*  or  personal  freedom,  by  which  the  Roman 
atiien  was  master  of  his  own  person,  could  not  be  arbitra- 
rily imprisoned  nor  punished,  except  after  Ic^  trial,  and 
could  not  be  scorned  on  any  account ;  the  '  jus  oonnubio- 
rum,'  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  contrail  a  legal  marriage 
with  a  Roman  freewoman,  or  with  ttuMO  Latinn  or  Pere* 
grins  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  connubium,  and  hf 
which  his  children  were  al^  Roman  citizens;  the  jus 

E atrium,  the  consequence  of  the  connubium,  which  gave 
im  that  unbounded  authority  over  his  children  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  law,  and  which  no  other  people 
were  possessed  of  (Gaius,  i.  &5;  Justinian.  Imtitw 
Hone*,  i.  9);  the  jus  legitimi  dominii,  which  included  the 
ability  of  acquiring  property,  by  testamentary  gift,  manci- 
patio  or  nexum,  usucapion,  cessui,  &c. ;  and  the  jus  testa- 
mentonim,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  property 
by  will. 

The  chief  public  or  political  rights  were,  the  jus  census, 
m  haviiw  his  name  r^ist»ed  in  one  of  die  tribes  and  cen- 
turis ;  the  j  us  sufiragiurum,  or  right  of  voting  in  the  comP 
tia ;  the  right  of  appeal  to  ihe  comitia  from  the  sentence  of 

the  magistrate;  and  the  jus  bononim,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  aspire  to  any  of  the  deities  in  the  state.  Now 
the  freemen  of  the  Latin  confederate  towns  lived  under  their 
own  laws,  and  therefore  were  not  under  the  civil  law  of 
Rome ;  they  had  their  own  forms  of  marriage,  of  testaments, 
&c.,  which  were  valid  in  their  own  courts,  but  not  at  Rome ; 
they  had  not  the  same  paternal  authority  as  the  Romans 
over  their  offspring ;  they  could  not  purchase,  possess,  or 
inherit  property  at  Rome  or  in  the  Roman  territory ;  their 
persons  were  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  law ; 
they  might  he  sent  away  from  Rome,  and  they  and  the 
other  Kalian  socii  were  sent  away  repeatedly,  among  other 
instances,  nnda  the  consulship  of  Lueius  Crassus  and 
Mutius  ScKvola,  in  the  year  b.c:.  96,  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Social  war,  to  which  tlwt  expulsion  greaUy 
contributed.  It  would  seem  however  that  all  the  towns  of 
Latium  were  not  on  the  same  footing  in  these  respects,  and 
that  some  of  them  had  adopted  of  their  own  choice  certain 
Roman  laws,  and  by  so  doing  had  become,  according  to  the 
Roman  legal  term,  'populi  fundi,'  that  is  to  say,  had  en- 
tered withm  the  pale  of  tliose  particular  Roman  laws,  and 
had  the  benefit  of^  their  provisions  even  at  Rome.  (Cicero, 
Pro  Balbo,  viii.)  Whether  the  Latin  confederates  had  the 
connubium,  or  rifiht  of  intermarriage,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some ;  Niehuhr  however  (vol,  ii.,  '  On  the  Fran- 
chise of  the  Latins')  maintains  that  they  had.*  As  foe 
the  public  or  political  rights  of  Rome  which  mainly  consti- 
tutea  what  was  called  the  'civitas,*  the  Latins  were  not 
'cenai*  at  Rome,  and  they  eoiild  not  aspire  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  Roman  state,  except  those  who  had  pre- 
viously filled  certain  municipal  offices  in  their  own  town  for 
a  time,  after  which,  by  transferring  their  domicile  to  Rome 
and  inscribing  their  names  in  one  of  the  tribes,  they  acquired 
the  civitas  and  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  It  appears  also 
that  there  were  other  means  by  which  a  Latin  or  other 
Italian  freeman  might  obtain  the  Roman  civitas,  by  render- 
ing some  important  service  to  the  Roman  state.  With 
regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  is  not  clear  under  what 
conditions  the  municipes  of  the  latin  cities  etgoyed  it,  but 
it  appears  that  Ihey  came  at  times  to  vote  at  Rome  ou  cer- 

*  NotwithstaDilliiK  «11  tli^t  hu  b«ea  wrtttea  oo  tii«  mWect,  it  U  not  so  ««n 
to  say  pcceiMly  wliit  tlie  connubium  wat.  The  only  iutpllijrililfl  deduUiuQ  [■ 
itut  oftiaiiu  (1.  56),  wlio,  when  «penkiii|{  of  tlie  raairia^e  ofa  Bunuu  ritiiau 
with  B  Human  wamaii  or  with  a  Latina  or  Pcregrioa  vith  whom  tbn  eoanu- 
bium  esiktod,  ubtervct  iliat  the  efloct  or  the  coaoubium  was  that  the  chiMran 
fbll»wed  the  comlitioa  uf  the  fbtl-.er,  wt'n;  ctiuspqufntty  Humxn  ciiiicos  and 
subset  to  tlie  pBtria  i  oldtaa.  Tliat  tlir  like  oonsrquence  lolluwofl  iT  a  Lntia 
manicd  a  Bomao  womao,  as  to  tlie  lichti  uf  luch  children  aa  Latin  citiieoi.  k 
menlT  the  conei|«udiiiK  and  ourrelutiTe  part  ol  tlia  connubium.  But  that  ilw 
connnDium  alone  tunbled  a  L.aiin  citiien  who  manietl  ■  RomaD  womiui  to  eoo- 
far  on  hii  children  ths  rights  of  Roman  dtlutiB,  and  himtalf  to  aequii*  th* 
patriap>iteat(w,(eemBinooD«itteat  with  the  Dutiotw  of  Roman  dtixenihip.  Th> 
■uUeet  of  theJui  L«tii.  and  of  the  oonmiUun.  In  comMctioQ  with  il,lswy 
dildcult  to  undenamd,  end  the  obBcurlty  is  by  iw&MW^^MpWVt  by  the  waf 
io  which  HtobnhitaihwuiWtt.  .edbyVjOO^lL 
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lain  occuioni,  but  then  they  had  no  fixed  tribe,  and  voted 
in  a  tribe  which  wai  drawn  by  lot,  and  they  mi^ht,  as  it  has 
been  said  already,  be  ordered  away  by  the  magistrates  pre- 
rious  to  the  day  of  voting,  as  was  done  by  the  consul  Vir- 
ginius,  the  colleague  of  Spurius  Cassius.  In  the  year  s  c. 
123,  they  came  to  Rome  to  vote  in  fiivour  of  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Caius  Girarchus,  but  the  consul  C.  Fannius  ordered 
ihem  awa^  immediately.  The  civil  condition  of  the  Latins, 
or  Jns  Latinum,  was  therefbra  iD&rior  to  th^  of  the  Romans, 
but  next  to  it  in  importance,  and  a  kind  of  intermei^te 
step  towuda  obtaining  it.  They  lud.  even  at  Rome,  some 
advantages  over  the  Peregrini,  or  tAwat,  who  wen  domiciled 
in  that  city. 

When  the  Romans  began  sending  out  colonies  to  several 
towns  of  Latium,  such  as  Ardea,  they  probably  placed  the 
solanists  on  the  same  fooling  as  the  old  Latin  inhabitants, 
namely,  under  the  Jus  Latinum.  And  afterwards  they 
followed  the  same  system  with  regard  to  colonies  which 
they  sent  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  were  called 
Latin  colonies,  though  this  name  did  not  mean  that  they 
consisted  of  Latins,  but  that  the  colonists,  whether  Romans 
or  Latins  or  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  were  placed,  with  re- 
gnrd  to  Rome,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of 
latium.  The  two  principal  advantages  of  their  oondition 
were,  that  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence,  had  their 
own  senate,  chose  their  own  local  magistrates,  and  were 
not  subject  to  the  Roman  priBtor ;  and  2nd,  that  those  who 
filled  important  municipal  offices  for  one  year  in  the  colony 
acquired  the  full  right  of  the  Roman  civitas,  and,  by  trans- 
ferring their  domicile  to  Rome,  might  aspire  to  all  the 
honours  and  offices  of  the  republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  there  were  thirty  of 
these  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Twelve  of  them, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannee,  being  weary  of  the  protracted 
war,  refused  to  give  any  further  assistance  in  men  and 
money  against  Hannibal,  saying  that  the  Romans  ought  to 
make  peace  with  Oarthace.  These  colonies  were  Ardea, 
Ne^le.  Sutrium,  Alba,  (Tarseoli,  Cora,  Suessa,  Circeii, 
Setia,  Coles,  Namia,  Inteimmna.  (Livy,  xxvit.  9.)  The 
other  eolouiea  remained  fhithful,  continued  to  furnish  tlieir 
contingents,  and  were  thus  the  means  of  saving  Rome  from 
ilestruction.  These,  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  of 
Cicero  (iVo  CeBcitm,  35),  received  as  a  reward  the  con^mer- 
cium  with  Rome,  or  the  faculty  of  acquiring  Quiritarian 
ownership  (Gains,  ii.  40),  of  taking  by  testamentary  gift 
from  Roman  citizens,  and  of  making  a  will  according  to 
Roman  forms.  &c. 

When  by  the  Julian  law  the  people  of  Latium  and  other 
allies  received  the  full  Roman  franchise,  the  Latin  colonies 
shared  also  the  boon.  They  obtained  the  civitas,  all  their 
citizens  had  the  same  civil  rights  as  those  of  Rome,  and  if 
they  came  and  settled  at  Rome,  they  enjoyed  all  the  poU- 
tieal  rights.  At  this  period  therefore  the  old  Iditinitas,  as 
a  diitinet  civil  condition  of  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
was  at  an  end. 

But  in  the  followingyear,  under  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  the  towns  ofTranspadane  Oaul,  which  were  Riled 
with  a  mixed  population  of  Italians  and  Gauls,  had  adopted 
the  Latin  language,  and  remained  iaithful  to  Rome  in  the 
midst  of  the  defection  of  the  Social  war,  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Latin  colonies,  though  no  colonists  were  sent  to 
them.  By  this  new  Latinitas.  which  was  called  'Minus 
Latium,'  or  the  '  lesser  Latin  franchise,'  compared  with  the 
old  Latinitas,  the  Transpadane  towns  continuing  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  were  allowed  the 
commercium,  hut  not  the  connubium,  with  Rome;  and  they 
obtained  such  share  of  political  privilege  that  person*  who 
filled  magistracies  and  offices  of  honour  in  such  towns 
thereby  acquired  thb  fhll  Roman  franchise,  and  they 
slone,  Aftamrds  many  other  towns  and  provinces  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Latin  colonies  m  the  same  dwree ; 
Bs,  for  example,  the  towns  of  Sicily  obtained  U  from  Julius 
CsBsar. 

This  is  the  Latinitas,  or  Jus  Latinum,  which  existed  in 
later  ages  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  until  Ca- 
racalla  bestowed  the  Roman  citizenship  upon  the  provinces. 
The  principal  conditions  of  this  Latinitas  are  expressed  in 
the  following  passages  of  the  fragments  of  Ulpianus: — (Tit. 
T.,  8.  4)  'Connubium  habent  cives  Romani  cum  civibus  Ro- 
man it:  cum  Latinis  autem  et  Peregrinis  ita,  si  concessum 
sit'  (TiL  ii.,  s.  16}  'Lalinus  habet  quidem  testamenti  &e- 
tionon.*  CnLxix.s.  4) 'Hancipatio  locum  habet  inter  cives 
RnaaiiM  et  Latinos  colonarios,  Latinosque  Junianos,  eos- 


que  Peregrines  quibus  commercium  datum  esc'  In  tna 
aoove  passage  there  is  another  kind  of  Lalini  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Latini  Juniani.  This  was  a  new  kind  of  La- 
tinitas, introduced  by  the  Lex  JuniaNMbana,  ^ssed  under 
the  consulship  of  M.  Junius  Silanus  and  C.  Norbanus 
Flaccus,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tib6riu^  and  the 
twentieth  of  our  sera.  By  this  law  freedmen  who  were 
emancipated  without  certain  forms  (Gfaius,  i.,'l7,  22,  &c.) 
and  their  ofhpring  were  placed  not  under  the  Jus  Civiun 
Romanorum,  but  under  tne  Jus  Latinum,  and  this  ever 
under  peculiar  xestriotions.  They  had  the  commercium,  but 
not  the  connubium.  (Savigny,  Ueber  die  EnUtehung  vttd 
fbrtbildung  der  LaHnitdt  ais  eine*  eigenen  8UtHM9  im 
Sh/nischen  Staate,  in  the  Zeitschrift  Jur  QtteMchiUehe 
Seehtsmsteruchqft,  4th  vol.,  2nd  No,,  Berlin,  1823.)  Jus- 
tinian (Cod.,  b.  vii.,  ch.  6)  at  last  abolished  this  Junian  or 
individual  Latinitas,  and  as  the  Latinitas  of  the  colonies 
had  ceased  long  before,  all  distinction  between  Latin  and 
Roman  was  then  at  an  end. 

The  great  importance  which  the  Romans  attached  to  the 
grant,  not  only  of  the  political  franchise  or  fiuffrage,  but 
also  of  the  connubium  and  commercium,  was  an  effect  of  their 
exclusive  policy.  When  they  subdued  a  confederate  people, 
such  as  most  of  the  Italian  nations  were,  ttiey  left  to  each 
town  its  laws  and  its  local  mi^istrates,  but  forbade  the  gene- 
ral assemblies  of  the  nation ;  they  restrioted  or  entirely  for- 
bade the  intercourse  between  one  town  and  another,  so  that 
the  people  of  each  could  not  marry  out  of  their  respective 
district.  They  pursued  afterwards  the  same  policy  in  the 
countries  which  they  conquered  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
as  in  Macedonia,  which  they  divided  into  four  parts,  forbid- 
ding all  communication  between  them. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  Jus  Italicum.  Sigonius  un- 
derstood it  to  be  a  sort  of  middle  condition,  between  that  of 
the  Latini  and  that  of  the  Peregrini,  or  aliens,  with  regard 
to  Rome.  But  Savigny  contends,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  the  Jus  Italicum  did  not  affect  single  indivi- 
duals, but  whole  towns,  namely,  provincial  towns  out  of 
Italy,  to  which  it  was  granted,  and  that  it  consisted— 1st,  in 
the  right  of  haying  their  own  free  institntions  and  adminis- 
tration; 2nd,  in  being  free  ftom  tax  to  Rome;  3rd.  in 
having  the  ownership  of  property  in  the  territory  of  those 
towns  r^^ated  accordtni^  to  the  Quiritarian  or  Roman 
laws,  and  consequently  subject  to  usucapion,  cessio  juris, 
mancipatio,  and  vindicatio.   This  last  provision  was  an  im- 

fortant  security  to  property,  and  it  placed  tho  towns  Juris 
talici  above  all  other  provincial  towns,  whether  governed 
by  a  prtetor  from  Rome  or  Itberse,  which  had  not  toe  same 
right.  Towns  having  the  Jus  Itidicum  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  Spain  and  Illvricum ;  Constantinople  is  mentioned 
in  the  Theodosian  code  as  enjoying  the  Jus  Italicum,  and 
in  the  Ftandeets  {De  Centibtu,  b.  1.,  tit.  id)  other  towns  are 
mentioned  as  possessed  of  the  same  right.  (Savigny,  Veher 
da*  Jim  ItaKeum,  in  the  Zeiteenri/t  above  mentioned.  See 
also,  on  the  whole  of  this  intricate  maUer  concerning  the 
Jus  Latii  and  Jus  Italicum,  Sigonius,  De  Jim  AnU'quo 
Italiee ;  Cicero,  Pro  BtUbo,  with  the  Notee  of  Gmrius  and 
Manutius;  Niebuhr's  Hi>iory  o/iionw.) 
LATITUDE.  [LoNQiTUDB  and  Latitddb.] 
LATITUDE,  METHODS  OF  FINDIJ4G.  [Lonoi- 

TODB  AND  LATI-nroX,  MbTBODS  or  VINDINO.] 

LATIUM,  the  country  of  the  ontient  Latins,  had  at  first 
for  its  boundaries  on  the  west  the  Tiber,  which  divided  it 
from  Etruria ;  on  the  north,  the  Anio,  which  separated  it 
fh>m  the  Sabini ;  and  on  the  south,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  To 
the  east  and  south-east  its  boundaries  on  the  side  of  the 
Volsei  are  not  so  clear.  In  the  first  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory the  latin  territory  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  to 
the  eastward  beyond  the  Alban  Mount,  nor  beyond  a  line 
drawn  from  that  point  to  the  sea-ooasC  leaving  outside  of 
it  Satricum,  Corioli,  and  Antium,  which  in  the<earlwr  uss 
of  the  republic  appear  as  Volsoian  towns.  And  yet  in  the 
first  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  said  to  have  been  con- 
cluded soon  after  the  expuUion  of  Tarquin,  Antium,  Circeii, 
and  Tarracina  or  Anxur,  are  reckonen  as  towns  of  Latium. 
Prvneste  however  and  Tibur  appear  firom  the  first  as  Latin 
towns,  tiie  former  being  the  advanced  post  of  Latium  on 
the  side  of  the  Hernici,  who  inhabited  the  mounlaJnous  tract 
between  the  Trerus  (Sacco),  the  Upper  Anio,  and  the  liris. 
Tibur,  also  a  town  of  the  Liiini,  was  divided  by  the  Anio 
fhnn  the  territoiy  of  the  Sabini.  But  tbe  boundary  of 
the  Latin  territory  seems  to  have  craned  the  Anw  below 
Tibur,  and  to  have  <«teDdf^^^t$'te^'»^T)^  **» 
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influx  of  the  Allia,  m  u  to  include  the  towni  of  Nomentuni 
and  Cnutunieria.  At  the  time  when  tbc  Lalini  entered 
■nto  a  fcedui,  or  leaffue,  with  Rome  in  the  eoniulship  of 
Spurius  CauiLs  and  P.  Cominiua,  we  find  the  Latin  oilien  or 
townshipe  forming  the  Latin  nation  enumerated  by  Diony- 
siuft  as  follows  I  Ardea,  Aricia,  Buhentum,  Corni  or  .C«v 
niculum.  Carrentum  or  Carnantum.  CireaiU  Corielit  Corbio, 
C<xa,  Foriiniam  (perhaps  Foretii).  Oabii,  Idaurentum.  Lanu- 
Tium,  LariDium,  Labicum,  Nomentnm,  Norb*.  PrMWSta, 
Pedum.  Qiierqiietulum,  Sftiricum.  Seaptin.  Setift.  Tellene, 
Tibur,  Tuwulum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum,  Velitm.  (Niebuhr, 
ifiitt.  q/"  Rome,  vol  ii,  note  21.)  At  that  time  therefore  the 
Latin  boundaries  had  oncn>aolied  on  the  Volscian  territory, 
and  extended  as  Ux  eastward  as  a  line  beginning  from  iha 
tea-«oaat  beyond  Circeii,  ascending  nortnwarda  along  the 
oouree  of  the  Ufens,  and  inrluding  that  part  of  the  L^pini 
Monies  on  which  Sutia,  Norba,  and  Cura  Blood.  Antium, 
although  encompa88e<l  by  the  Latin  territory,  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  was  at  war  with  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Cassian 
treaty  between  Roma  and  the  Latins.  The  sites  of  sereral 
of  the  above  town^  are  unknown  ;  Carventum  and  Tuleria 
stood  near  Labicum,  Corbio  was  on  Mount  Algidu;*,  and 
Seaptia  near  Velitne.  Six  centuries  later  Pliny  {Hitt.  Na- 
iur.,  iii.),  in  giving  a  liat  of  the  townships  of  the  Priaai  Latini. 
or  old  Latium,  reckoned  not  lesa  than  fifty-three  towns  or 
oommunities  which  had  become  extinct  long  before  bis 
lime,  without  leaving  any  traces  behind,  '  interiere  sine 
vesttgiis,'  namely:  Satricum,  Pometia*  Seaptia,  Pitulum, 
Poliiorium,  Tellene,  Tifata.  dmina,  Ficana,  Cruatume* 
rium,  Ameriola,  Medullia,  Cornioulum,  Saturnia  (on  the 
Palatine  before  Rome  was  built),  Antipolis,  which  stood 
on  Mount  Janiculum,  Aniemnse,  C«merium,  (^Uaiia,  Ami- 
tinum,  Norbo,  Sutmo  (at  the  foot  of  the  Lepini,  between 
Korba  and  Setia) ;  and  the  following  which  used  to  share  with 
the  al>ove  the  saorinoes  on  the  Alban  Mount— 'the  Albensee 
the  Albani,  jfisotsni.  Aeieiues,  Abolani,  Bubetani.  Bolani, 
Cusveiani,  Coriolani,  Fidenates.  Foretii,  Hortensea,  Latint- 
ansait,  Longulani,  Manatee,  Macrules*  Mutuounaetues.  My 
niensea,  Numiuienses,  Ollieulani,  Ootulani,  Pedafii,  Pallii»- 
tini,  Querquetulani,  Sieani,  Sisoleiuws,  Toleriemaai  Tuti- 
ansea,  Vitimellarii.  Vilienses,  Venetulani,  Vitellanses,  All 
these,  aays  Pliny,  were  at  one  time '  clara  oppida.*  towns  of 
some  note  in  anfient  Latium.  Independent  of  those  there 
were  still  existing  in  Pliny's  time— Ardea.  Antiuid,  Aricia, 
Alba  Longa,  Apiola,  Algidum,  Aurunea,  Arlona.  Bovills, 
Gon^  Circeii.  Corbio,  Fabium,  Ficulnea,  Forum  Appii. 
Oabii,  Iduremum,  Labicum,  Lavinium.  Lanuvium,  Mu- 
gilla,  NementUB.  Norba.  Ostia,  Pnenaste.  Setio,  Suessa 
Pometia,  Treia,  Tibur.  Tusculom,  Ulubre.  Velttrn,  all 
tdwns  of  the  old  Latium.  It  is  surprising  to  see  such  a 
number  uf  towns  (and  the  existence  of  most  of  them  ii  of 
hiatOTical  eerttiiuy)  in  a  small  provinoe,  about  60  miles  in 
len[^h  from  the  Tiber  toCiroaii,  and  about  80  in  its  greatest 
Iweadth  from  the  Salnne  Hills  to  tita  aea,  a  eonndarable 
part  of  thn  treat  being  even  then  occupied  by  marabea  or 
by  a  batran  aoil  of  volennio  formation. 

After  the  final  eonquest  by  Rome  of  the  Volsci.  the 
Hernici,  and  the  Aurunei,  the  name  of  Latium  ms  extended 
to  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  these  three  people,  in 
addition  to  the  aquntry  of  the  old  Latins,  and  this  was  called 
Latium  Novum.  It  extended  to  the  eastward  u  &r  as  the 
Liris,  and  included  also  a  district  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  wbieb  enoe  belonged  to  the  Volsoi,  with  the  towns  of 
Arpinum.  Aquinum.  Interamna,  Atina,  and  Casinum. 
The  other  towns  of  this  now  Latium  were  Privemum.  Tar- 
raeina.  Amyole.  Fundi,  Caietv,  Fermi*,  and,  farther  inland 
in  the  country  of  the  Herttiei,  Anagniat  Ferentinum, 
Frudno,  Verulss,  Aletrium,  Signta,  TregilUa,  and  Fabra- 
terla.  Latium  was  in  its  extenoad  sense  bounded  by  Cam- 
pania and  Samnium  to  the  east,  by  the  Sabinl  to  the  north, 
the  Tiber  lo  the  west,  and  the  sea  te  the  south.  Und^ 
At^HSttts,  Latium  and  Campania  oonstitutad  the  first  «f  tbe 
ele^-en  regions  into  irhieh  Italy  was  divided  by  that  emperor. 

The  physical  geography  of  Laiium  and  tbe  actual  state  of 
the  country  are  given  under  Cahpaona  di  Roha,  exoept 
the  easternmost  part  of  tlie  new  Laiiura,  namely,  thedi»tr)cts 
of  Gaeia  and  which  belong  to  Lavoro,  Tbrra  di. 
(Coriadino  and  Volpi,  Vftu*  Latium  Pr^farmm.  10  vols., 
4tv.  I  Cluverius,  IitUitt  Antigua  i  Bonsteitvn.  Voyajft  au 
laUum;  Petit  Radal;  Uadma.  Dinnigi;  DodweU;  Sir 
W.  Ocll.) 

LATRRILLE,  PIERRE -ANDRE',  a  French  naturalist, 
pftrtiau^  y  distinguished  in  tbe  department  of  eBtemekify, 


was  born  at  Brivas  on  tbe  80th  November,  1762.  Having 
shown  an  early  Uste  fur  tbe  study  of  natural  history,  and 
for  literary  pursuits  generally,  tlie  Baron  D'Espagnac,  go 
ventot  of  the  Hfitel  d«s  lovalides,  brought  hJm  to  Paris 
in  1778,  and  placed  him  in  the  collie  of  tbe  Cardinal 
Lemoine,  to  be  educated  fi>r  tbe  church.  Here  be  formed 
a  friendship  with  the  Abbi  Hatiy,  who  was  a  pn^easor  at 
the  college.  In  1786  he  ratired  into  the'oountry,  where  be 
devoted  all  hia  leiaure  time  to  reseaiches  on  insects.  On 
going  to  Paris  two  years  afterwards  be  formed  an  acquaint 
ance  with  Fabricius.  Olivier,  and  H.  Bosc  Some  curious 
plants  which  he  presented  to  Lamarck  procuml  him  also 
the  frienil&liip  uf  that  great  naturalist,  whom  he  afierwards 
assisted  in  his  lectures,  and  surceeded  as  professor  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  A  memoir  on  the  Muiiiles 
of  Fiance  (hymenopterous  insects),  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Society  of  Natunil  History  at  Paris,  pro- 
cured him,  in  1791,  tbe  title  of  correspondent  to  this 
Society,  and.  shortly  afterwards,  of  the  Linniean  Society  of 
London.  At  this  period  he  aUo  wrote  some  of  the  articles 
on  entomelofnr  in  the  '  Encyclop&lit)  Miibodique.'  Hitherto 
he  had  only  Mvoted  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  st-ientifle 
pursuitit  not  allowinff  it  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  hia 
profssaion ;  but  the  Revelution.  which  created  so  many  re- 
Tetsea  of  fortune,  obliged  him  to  pursue  for  a  living  that  study 
which  be  had  only  cultivated  before  as  an  amusement. 

Being  an  ecelesiastio.  he  was  devoted  to  perisecutiun,  and 
twice  cuii^mned  to  banishment,  but  he  escaped  this  punish- 
ment through  the  infiuenoe  of  his  scientific  friends.  Re- 
turning lo  nris  in  1798,  he  waa  named  a  correspondent  of 
the  Institute ;  and  through  the  recommendation  of  Lac6- 
p^e,  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  and  Geofiroy  St,  Hilaire,  he  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  Museum,  where  he  was  appointed 
to  arrange  the  oolleclion  of  insects.  When  Lamarck  be- 
came blind,  Latreille  was  named  assistant  professor,  and  he 
continued  Lamarck*s  lectures  on  tbe  invertebrate  animals 
till  that  natunliat*s  deatl^  in  1S20,  when  he  filled  the 
vacant  ehur  of  loology. 

The  number  of  his  literary  productions  is  Tory  consider* 
able:  *  Le  Magaxin  EnRvclope(li({ue*of  Millin;  tbe*  Annales* 
and  the  '  Mimoires  aa  Museum;*  and  the  *  Bulletin  de 
la  Social  j  pliilomathique,'  contain  many  papm  and  obser\*^ 
tions  by  uim.  In  1802  he  published  the  '  Histoire  des 
Fourmis,'  which  also  contained  several  memoirs  on  other 
subjects,  as  on  bees  and  spiders.  Amonz  his  publications 
there  is  one  which  has  been  highly  spoken  of,  and  which 
differs  in  its  object  considerably  from  bis  other  writings* 
this  is  a  dissertation  on  the  expedition  of  tbe  consul  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  in  Africa,  and  upon  the  aniicnt  geography 
of  that  country.  His  memoirs  upon  the  saci-ed  insecu  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  on  tbe  general  geographical  distri> 
hution  of  insects,  excited  the  attention  of  aU  nataralists. 
Latreilla'a  *  Pr6cU  dea  Garaetlres  ^te&riques  des  Inseetes* 
(Brives,  1798)  va»  the  first  work  in  which  these  animab 
were  distributed  in  natural  femilies,  and  it  formed  the  basis 
of  bis  *  Genera  Crustaceoruro  et  Inseetorum'  (Paris,  1806 
•-1809,  4  vols.  Svo.X  which  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  his 
productions.  His  *  C7onsid£rations  g^n^rales  sur  I'Ordra 
naturel  des  Animaux  compoaant  lea  classes  des  Crustacea, 
dee  Araobnides,  et  dea  Inseetes,'  and  the  third  volume  oi 
the  '  Rdpne  Animal'  of  Cuvier,  are  only  extracts,  more  or 
less  modiSed,  of  this  work.  The  system  by  which  the 
insects  are  arranged  in  tbe  *  R^ne  Aniraal '  (the  entomolo^ 
tcical  part  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  written 
by  Latreille,  though  it  all  stands  under  the  name  of  Cuvier) 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Swainson  to  be  '  tbe  most  elaborate 
and  the  moet  nerfeot  in  its  details  that  has  yet  been  given 
to  tbe  world.  It  soon  auperseded  that  of  Fabricius.  *  It 
poseessos  the  advantage  o(  being  founded  on  a  consideration 
of  the  entire  structure  of  tbese  animals,  and  hence  gives  us 
the  first  example,  in  theory,  of  the  naiuml  principle  of 
clasai&calion.'  In  Sonnint's  edition  of  Buffon.  Latreille  has 
given  a  general  history  of  insects ;  he  also  wrote  a '  Histoire 
ues  Salamandres,'  and  many  other  works. 

Latreille,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  naturalists, 
stood  at  tbe  Imul  of  ibe  department  of  entomology  in  his  oir  n 
and  other  countries.  He  deserved  this  place  by  his  know- 
lediie  of  tiie  external  and  internal  organization  of  insects, 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  ibeir  manners  and  habits. 

Latreille  nas  alanled  a  member  of  the  Academy  uf  S(.iencea 
in  1814,  and  was  made  in  1821  Chevalier  of  the  Iamim  of 
Honour.   He  died  at  Paris,  6th  Febniwy,  i839i|at  &e  age 
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LATROBTTE  oeeun  erystallisad  and  massim.  Pnmur 
fcrm  B  doubly  oblique  prism.  Uwres  panllal  to  Um 
vrlmary  planes.  Fracture  unewi.  HerdneM.  6'l  to  6*0. 
Si»atebes  glass,  but  m  aoratched  by  ISriapar.  Coioor  pale 
nd.  Laatre  vitreoBs.  TraMlueant.  opaqoft.  fipeeiftc 
I^Bvity,  i*72  to  3'6.  Heated  on  platina  by  tbe  Uov-pi|pe. 
gives  a  gjlobule  of  an  ameifayatine  pale  rat  oolear:  vith 
pboaphorie  tait  firm  «  jtOam  f lobule  with  »  Bwdeu  of 

HattfM  rbrfrt|p.-*AiiMqrtie«B;  solow  mAo  red. 

Found  at  Amituk  Iilaikd,  Lebnder,  aim  in  FodnA. 

Anm^aia  bj  Oneliii^- 

Siliea  .  44-IM 

Alumina  .  M'iM 

Lime  .  S't9l 

Oxide  of  MugapaM  3  - 1  <0 

Magnesia  .         .  0'6ZS 

potash  .  6'fi7A 

Watar  .         .  S'041 
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WmS  RBCTUH.    [EtLim;  Htpemola;  Paka- 

BQU] 

LAUD,  "WILLIAM,  was  tbe  son  of  a  clothier  at  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire,  where  he  was  bam  on  tbe  7ih  of  October, 
1&73.  Laud  wsi  sometimes  reproached  during  bis  pros- 
peri^  with  the  meanness  of  tus  birth,  wfaieb  however  was 
not  mote  bumble  than  that  of  most  of  tbe  ebnrchnMnof  his 
time,  aod  indeed  of  preceding  times ;  for  in  truth  T^ud 
himaiHf  was  mainly  instrumental  in  rendering  the  Churdi 
of  England  tbe  resort  of  men  of  good  or  noUe  fsmity  ss  a 
profession. 

Laud  Fooeived  his  eaHy  education  in  ^e  Free  Grammar- 
Sefaool  of  Reading,  from  whence,  in  July,  1689,  he  was  re- 
mored  to  Oxford  and  entered  a  commoner  at  St  John's 
College,  where  he  suooeaaively  obtained  a  sehotoTship  aad 
bllowahip. 

Even  at  the  rniiversity  Land  had  the  character  of  befng 
*at  leut  Tory  Popishly  inclined.*  Heylyn  informs  us  that 
Pr.  Abbot,  roaster  of  University  College,  who  was  after- 
vaida  Archbishop  of  Cantoitury.  *  so  openly  branded 
him  tiT  a  P^iis^  or  at  least  Popishly  inelined,  that  it  was 
dmoat  made  an  heresy  (as  I  haTo  heard  ftvm  his  own 
nwttth)  fbr  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  company,  and  a  mis- 
prision of  howy  togire  him  a  eivfl  aalutatum  he  wdhed 
the  streets.* 

In  160S  Land  had  been  app(rinteA  lAaplun  to  Chsiles 
Lord  Mouotjoy,  Earlof  Deronshire.  Laud,  whoheU  mar- 
riage to  be  an  indiseoluhle  sacrament,  who  raised  a  Haine  in 
Scotland  by  enforcing  this  point,  hnd  who  censured  in  the 
high  oommixsion,  and  even  imprisoned  for  adultery  (wbieh 
imprisonment  be  himself  allows  in  his  diary  to  be  more  than 
the  law  allowed),  neverUieless  performed  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage between  tiia  patron  and  Lady  Rich,  whose  husband 
was  then  living,  and  who  had  previously  carried  en  vx  adul- 
twoos  intercourse  with  Lord  Mountjoy. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  in  I6M,  Land 
«i*  appointed  one  of  the  ehattluns  of  Neile,  then  hirfrap  of 
Koeliuster,  from  whom  he  tmaiiwd  ooiuiderahle  cftnreb 
prelbrmenL  His  patron  N«le,  on  bis  being  translat«^  to 
tiie  see  of  Liebfield,  and  before  his  ffving  up  the  deanery 
nf  Westminster,  which  be  held  in  eommmdam  with  his 
dshopric  of  Rorbestor,  obtamod  tor  him  the  reversion  of  a 
pcebeodal  stall  there. 

In  1611  he  became  president  of  St.  Jolm*s  College,  Ox- 
fcrd :  and  it  was  now  that  Lsud  faegan  seiiomdy  to  turn  bis 
attention  towards  the  church. 

In  1616  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  deanery  of 
Gloucester,  having  some  time  previously  appointed  him  one 
'Ifhis  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1617  lie  aoeumpanied  king 
James  into  Sooilend  for  the  purpose  of  foodellinr;  the 
Scottish  ehurrh  after  the  bshion  to  whkh  lie  and  Laud 
nn  doKrous  of  hringing  the  dharrh  of  lEngland.  On  the 
33nd  of  Janoary,  IfiSO,  ha  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  op  tbe  18ih  of  November,  Ifitl.-oonae- 
crarad  bishop  of  St.  David's.  It  was  expecti*d  '^trnX  Laud 
WDvAd  have  been  made  dean  of  Westminstn-  in  Ae  ptace  of 
Williama,  who  havtne  been  sworn  priTV-couni^lIer,  and  no- 
minated to  the  see  (rf  Lincoln,  recerved  on  ibe  l«th  ef  July 
flie  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  on  its  being  taken  from 
Baoun.  But  Williams  possessed  such  interest  «t  court,  that 
when  be  was  made  oishop  of  Ltneoln  he  retakted  his 
«lamwrr  i»  aommmdamt  togetfaar  with  tha  athar  fnStK* 


ments  which  he  bdd  at  that  time,  vis.  a  prebend  rea^ 
dentiary's  place  in  tbe  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
rectory  of  Wslgrave  in  Northamptonshire ;  so  Ibat^  abservas 
Heylyn,  *h«  was  a  perfect  diocese  within  hinuelC  as  being 
bishop,  dean,  prebradary,  residentiary,  and  parson ;  and  afi 
these  at  onee :'  besides  beug  at  the  aanie  time  keeper  of 
tbe  great  seal  «f  England. 

Lat4  aajn.  in  his  *  Diaiy,*  that  be  resigned  his  prasidenl- 
ahip  of  St.  Jobo'a  Golb^  November  1 7th,  1621,  *  raa- 
aoD  «f  the  strietoesB  of  that  statuta  wbieh  1  will  not  violate 
nor  my  oaih  to  it  under  any  ooloar:'  yet  the  king  had  givaa 
hioi  leave  to  bold  it ;  but  in  truth  avarice  was  oover  one  of 
Laud's  vices. 

Jn  May,  IfiiS,  tha  oonference  between  Laud  and  Fisher 
tKe  Jeauit  took  place.  It  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
marquis  of  Buekinghan.  wtio  shortly  after,  as  Laud  bini«clf 
informs  'was  pleased  to  eotec  upon  a  near  respect  to 
him.  the  particulars  of  which  were  not  for  paper.'  Oq  the 
IMhof  Jime  be  beeaoaa  'C.'  to  Buckingham.  It  is  tJ&us  he 
wriiea  it  in  his  '  Qmy  ^  Some  call  it  chaplain ;  others, 
among  wfaon  ia  Hayfyn,  couftssor.  It  u  certainly  not 
usuai  for  a  nablaiaan  «v«d  af  lha  highest  laok  to  nm  a 
bishop  Ux  his  ehsplain. 

Leud  was  a  great  dreaowr  of  dreams,  uid  Uiough  ba  »• 
peatadly  affirms  the  ooetrary,  he  evidently  attached  mudi 
importanoe  to  theoo.  The  fiiUewiog  extract  from  his  *  Diary' 
is  a  apecuuen : — '  December  14,  S  uodsy  night,  1  did  dream 
timt  the  lord  keeper  was  dead ;  that  I  passed  bv  one  of  his 
men  that  was  about  a  asoDument  fbr  him;  tliat  I  heard  him 
say  his  lower  lip  was  infinitely  swelled  and  iallei^  ud  he 
zattou  already.   This  dieam  did  trouble  me.' 

Tbe  lord  ke^er  (Williams)  had  beoome  jealous  of  Laud's 
gnwing  fiurour  with  Buckingham,  and  he  was  iocauiious 
in  betraying  this  jealousy.  'January  11,  I  was  with  his 
otues^r  to  ^ow  him  the  epistle  that  «as  to  be  printed 
beHie  tha  oonSBreaee  between  aia  and  Fisher  the  JesuiC. 
Mali  S<  iC22,  which  be  was  pleaaed  to  approve.  Tbe  king 
hnka  with  na  about  tha  book  printed  than  of  tha  viaitatiou 
oTUwabureh.  Ha  was  hard  of  belief  that  A  EC  was  the 
aaitlur  of  it.  My  had  fcaapar  matt  viih  me  in  the  wiih- 
drawing-chamber.  and  quanalled  ne  gratis.' 

laud's  rise  was  now  rapid.  In  1426  he  was  made  bidiop 
td  Bath  and  WelU  aod  dean  af  the  Chapel  RayaL  On 
March  8th  of  this  year  he  has  the  following  entry  in  his 
'Diaiy:'—' Dreamed  that  I  wu  feoonoiled  to  the  church  of 
Rome.*  In  1627  he  was  made  a  privy-counseUor.  On  the 
1 1th  of  July,  1628,  he  sayi,  *  My  coiig^  deslier  was  sigoed 
by  the  king  fiar  tha  bishopric  «f  London.'  About  ilus  tune, 
on  his  aoquaifltiag  tha  king  with  certsio  rumours  spread 
^iroad sgainst  hioi  (LMd),Charlesi«pUed,  'Thaiheshould 
not  trouble  himself  with  aufik  naporti^  till  iie  saw  him  £»- 
sake  his  other  frianda.' 

On  the  death  of  BMkinJcham.  Land  ^luaed  oompletely 
hMo  his  ptditical  aaraaC'  Charles  now  lotAad  upon  him  as 
his  prineipal  minister.  Jt  was  at  this  tine  that  tita  aluse 
nnmn  aommeneed  hatwean  LMidaiiid  Stmflbrd. 

Laud  commenced  his  carew  of  statesmanship  wjlh  a 
asalouB  perseention  of  the  Puriutan^  tx  Mluious  saclarians 
Leighton,  a  pbysieian.  having  published  a  book  against  the 
bishops,  called  *  fiimi'a  Plaa.'  was  MDtasioed  by  the  comt  of 
Star  Chamba-  to  bane  Jus  ears  isroppad,  his  iwse  slit,  his 
fiuebead  stitisatixad,  aad  to  ha  whipped.  Between  the 
eenteooe  and  tlw  ezaoution  of  it  UwnUen  escaped  out 
the  Fleet,  hat  he  was  retaken  in  Badfcffdshireh  and  uodar- 
went  this  atroduNU  inmiehment. 

In  163tt  Lawd  was  cboses  ofaganceUor  of  the  university  of 
Oitfoi^  In  1632  lie  abiaioed  his  creature  Frauds 
Wi*defaaake  tha  offioa  af  aecr^ary  «f  elate;  aod  in  the 
same  year  Dr.  Juzon  was,  he  says  ia  his  Diary.awoni  ^n 
-of  bis  m^eaiy'a  idoaet-^' that  1  night  have  <me  that  I 
BsightlraatBearhiafnaja*^*'  Heylyasvnarks,  on  tha  above 
pcooaadiaxa.  *  Se  that  Wmdebanke  having  tbe  king's  aar 
Ml  oaa  aide,  and  clerk  of  the  closet  on  tha  other,  he 
nt^  pteaune  to  have  his  lale  <mA\  told  between  them ; 
and  Chat  his  m^esty  should  Mtaaaily  ha  pwpoaiaaaed  with 
■nvthaog  to  his  disadvantage.' 

Oh  tbe  14th  ef  Asigast,  1633.  Laa-i  wst*  nfpointed  Mch- 
hishopofCasMarbary:  he  has  the  felkwing  entry  is  his 
Diaryv->  Aagust4.  That  very  laormng  (ef  Abbot's  :de^) 
thai*  «ame  aas  ta  me,  aerieusiy,  and  that  avowed  ability  to 
perform  it,  and  offnied  sue  to  be  a  «aEdinali  I  want  poe- 
sently  to  tbe  king  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the  thiag 
and  tfaa  pania.'  *  At^ust  17,  Satwday.  1  had*  aanow 
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offer  made  me  ag:ain  to  be  a  cardinal :  I  was  then  from  court, 
but  so  soon  OS  I  came  thither  (which  was  by  Wednesday, 
August  21),  I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  it.  But  my 
answer  again  was,  that  aomething  dwelt  within  me  which 
would  not  sufTer  that  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is.' 

Laud  made  a  declaration  that  in  the  disposition  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices  he  would  f^ve  a  preference  to  the  sin^e 
man  orer  the  married,  eeterit  paribut.  The  doae  union 
between  the  English  church  and  the  aristocnuty  appears  to 
have  commeocm  about  this  time.  '  Under  Laud,*  remarks 
Heylyn,  in  his  quaint  phrase,  *  the  clergy  were  grown  to 
such  esteem  for  parts  and  power,  that  the  gentry  thought 
none  of  tbeir  daughters  to  be  better  disposed  than  such  as 
they  had  lodged  in  the  arms  of  a  churchman;  and  the 
nobility  grown  so  well  affected  to  the  state  of  the  church, 
that  some  of  them  designed  their  younger  sons  to  the  order 
of  priesthood,  to  make  them  capable  of  rising  in  the  ascen- 
dant.' 

Laud's  letters  to  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford, 
exhibit  a  more  feithful  mirror  of  the  man's  character  than 
IS  anywhere  else  to  be  met  with.  His  Diary,  though  it  bean 
sufficient  impress  of  his  peculiar  spirit,  discloses  bis  charac- 
ter but  imperfectly,  particularly  as  tbare  are  many  appa- 
rently important  facts  only  hinted  at,  and  names  of  which 
only  the  initials  are  given.  The  history  of  his  troubles  and 
trial,  by  himself,  and  the  voluminous  life  by  Heylyn,  were 
expressly  written  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and  character. 
In  perusing  the  letters  between  Laud  and  Wentworth  the 
reader  feels  as  if  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  confidential  con- 
versation between  those  personages.  The  letters  of  Strafford, 
along  with  many  indications  of  a  violent,  arbitrary,  over- 
bearing temper,  exhibit  evidence  of  strength  and  sagacity, 
and  sometimes  even  of  greatness  of  mind.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  quality  the  reader  will  in  vain  search  for  any 
trace  in  the  letters  of  the  prelate.  In  courage  and  violence 
be  did  not  yiold  to  Strafford ;  hut  narrowness  and  littleness 
appear  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Uiud's  mind,  and  yet,  contracted  though  his  iniellectnal 
range  was,  some  parts  of  his  *  Conference  with  Fisher  the 
Jesuit,'  besides  great  scholastic  learning,  display  consider- 
able acuteness  and  no  mean  powers  of  reasoning. 

On  the  5tb  of  Februar)-.  1634,  Laud  was  apjwinted  one 
of  the  great  Committee  of  Trade  and  tho  King  s  Revenue ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Weston,  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
management  of  the  treasury  was  committed  by  letters 
paient  under  the  great  seal  to  certain  commissioners,  of 
whom  Laud  was  one.  In  the  year  following  Laud  and 
the  Church  of  England  attained  a  very  high,  perhaps  h 
may  be  said  the  highest  point  of  their  prosperity.  Laud 
thus  records  the  event  in  his  *  Diary  :'-r-' March  6,  Sun- 
day, William  Juxon,  lord  bishop  of  London,  made  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England :  no  churchman  had  it  since 
Henr)-  VII.'s  time.  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so, 
that  the  church  may  have  honour,  and  the  king  and 
the  state  service  and  contentment  by  it ;  and  now  if  tJie 
church  will  not  hold  themaelves  up  under  God,  I  can  do  no 
more.' 

The  following  passage  {torn  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  G.  Gar- 
rard, master  of  the  Charterhouse,  a  correspondent  of  Str^- 
ford's,  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  feehng  then 
prevalent  among  the  clergy.  It  shows  how  near  baring  an 
altogether  ecclesiastical  government  England  then  was:-- 
*  The  clergy  are  so  high  here  since  the  joining  of  the  white 
sleeves  with  the  white  staff,  that  there  is  much  talk  of 
having  a  secretary  a  bishop.  Dr.  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  a  cliancullor  of  the  exchequer.  Dr.  Bancroft,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  but  this  oomesonly  from  the  young  fi^  of  the  clergy; 
little  credit  is  given  to  it,  but  it  is  observed  tlwy  swarm 
mightily  about  the  court.* 

In  a  letter  of  6ih  July,  1635,  Laud  tlras  speaks  of  the 
raising  of  ship-money :— *  As  the  last  year  there  was  money 
raised  upon  the  ports,  according  to  antient  precedent,  for 
the  setting  out  of  the  navy,  which  is  now  at  sea,  and  there 
God  bless  it,  so  we  are  now  going  to  prepare  for  a  greater 
navy  against  the  next  year;  and  because  the  chu^  will  be 
too  heavy  to  lay  it  upon  the  ports,  or  maritime  counties  only, 
therefore  his  majesty  bath  thought  fit,  a  paritate  ratioms, 
and  for  the  like  defence  of  the  kingdom,  to  extend  it  to  all 
counties  and  corporations  within  England  and  Wales,  that 
so  the  navy  may  be  full,  and  yet  the  charge  less,  as  coming 
from  so  many  hands.  I  pray  God  bless  this  business,  for  if 
it  go  well,  the  king  will  be  a  great  master  at  sea.  and  in 
thM*  active  limes  we,  by  (}od*8  blessing,  may  be  iba  more 


safe  at  land.*  How  effectively  this  money  was  applied  to  its 
ostensible  object,  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  the  putting 
down  of  piracy,  may  be  gathered  fmm  the  fulloAring  passage 
in  a  letter  to  Wentworth  during  the  following  year: — 'The 
mischief  which  the  most  Christian  Turks  did  about  Ply- 
mouth is  most  true,  and  I  pray  God  it  do  no  mischief  about 
our  shipping  business  this  ensuing  year.* 

On  the  14th  June,  '1637,  sentenoe  was  passed  in  the  Star 
Chamber  against  Bantwick,  Burton,  and  Prynne,  for  libels, 
as  Laud  informs  us  in  his  *  Diary,* '  against  the  hierarchy  of 
the  church.'  The  archbishop  does  not  however  give  any 
definition  of  what  be  meant  by  a  Ubel  against  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church.  Prynne*8  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  50002.  to 
the  king,  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pilloiy. 
to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  for 
Schismatical  Libeller,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned. 
Hie  sentence  of  Bastwick  and  Burton  was  nearly  similar. 
Most  people  thought  these  men's  punishment  sufficiently 
severe  :  not  so  the  primate,  as  will  appear  from  Uie  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  to  Wentworth,  of  August  28th, 
1637  — 

'  I  have  received  the  copy  of  the  sentenoe  against  Pater- 
son,  and  am  verily  of  your  lordship's  mind,  thata  little  more 
(Quickness  in  the  government  would  cure  this  itch  of  libel- 
ling, and  something  that  is  amiss  besides.* 

But  the  termination  of  Laud's  career  was  now  approach- 
ing. On  the  18th  of  November,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  impeached  of  high 
treason  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  archbishop's  trial,  of  which  he  has  himself  written  a 
full,  and,  on  the  whole,  faithful  account  {Hiatorv  of  hia 
Troubles  and  Trial,  folio,  London,  1695.)  He  aefended 
himself  throughout  with  courage  and  ability.  The  judges 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  chains  contained  no 
legal  treason ;  whereupon  the  Commons  chanj^d  the  im- 
peachment into  an  ordinance  for  his  execution,  to  which 
the  Lords  assented.  Loud  produced  a  pardon  from  the 
king,  which  was  disregarded.  On  thif  proceeding  we  quote 
the  following  remark  from  a  modern  piibUcatiou : — '  Laud's 
cruelty  and  bigotry  and  insolence  in  the  execution  of  his 
high  office  ought  assuredly  not  to  have  gone  unpunished; 
but  the  sentence  i^^inst  him  was  perhaps  the  most  un- 
justifiable act  of  the  zealots  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
was  not  less  illegal  than  that  which  afterward^  condemned 
Vane  to  the  block ;  and  in  this  appears  strongly  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  government  by  a  lai^  assembly  of  men. 
The  odium  of  Vane's  death  fell  altogether  upon  Charles  and 
Clarendon,  and  is  of  power  sufficient,  being  thus  concen- 
trated, to  brand  their  memory  to  all  lime.  The  odium  of 
tho  death  of  I^ud,  being  divided  among  so  many,  has  neither 
brought  with  it  individual  infamy  nor  was  likely  to  produce 
individual  remorse.*  {fFestminster  Retriew,  voL  xvii.,  p. 
508.) 

It  woald  be  unjust  to  Laud  not  to  mention  his  bene&o- 
tions  to  learning.  Besides  making  valuable  donations  ci 
books  and  MSS.  to  the  university  <h  Oxford,  he  founded  in 
that  university  a  professorship  of  Arabic  in  1636,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  lands  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  in  the  county  of 
Berks.  His  conduct  to  John  Hales,  known  by  the  appel- 
laticm  (rf  the  '  ever-memorable,'  is  also  recorded  to  his 
honour.  Hales  had  written  a  short  tract  on  schism,  which 
was  much  at  variance  with  Laud's  views  of  church  govern- 
ment :  this  tract  had  been  circulated  in  MS.  Hales,  in 
an  interview  with  Laud,  refused  to  recede  from  his  free 
notions  of  ecc1esiastical_power,  but  promised  that  he  would 
not  publish  the  tract.  Laud  conferred  on  him  a  cauonry  of 
Windsor. 

I.aud  was  beheaded  on  the  lOlh  of  January,  1640-1. 
(Laud's  Diary;  Heylyn's  Life  qf  Laud;  Straffwd's 
Letters  and  Despatehee.) 
LAUDANUM.  [Opiuu.] 

LAUENKURO,  or  SAXE-LAUENBURO,  a  duchv  in 

Germany  subject  to  ibe  king  of  Denmark,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  53"  22'  and  53°  47'  N. 
lat.,  and  10°  3'  and  11"  5'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Lubeck,  and 
Hamburg,  and  has  an  area  of  420  square  miles,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  37,500  inhabitants  professing  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion. The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  with  only  a  few  failis, 
the  soil  is  in  some  parts  very  fertile,  while  in  others  there 
are  tracts  of  sand  or  extensive  heaths ;  there  are  also  laii^e 
tnrf-moors  and  connderable  forests,  ofvhieh  tbeilug^t  u 
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that  cafled  the  Sachsenwald.  The  rivers  are  the  Elbe, 
Bille,  Stecknitz,  and  Trave,  which  aiford  ample  means  for 
inland  trade ;  and  the  Stecknilz  Canal,  between  the  Elbe 
■ndtheTrare.  opens  a  communication  with  the  Baltic  at 
Lubeck.  The  most  oouiderable  lakes  are  thoee  of  Schaal 
and  Ratiebiirg.  Its  neural  productions  are  corn,  flax, 
timbo*,  tUT^  homed  oattlo,  sheep,  poultry,  flib,  &&,  more 
than  sufficient  for  homn  consumption.  The  inhabitants 
are  chietly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  carrying  trade 
both  by  land  and  water ;  and  their  exports  are  pretty  con- 
siderable, especially  of  timber  and  fuel.  They  have  no 
manu&etares. 

Lauenburg  had  formerly  its  own  dukes,  whose  family 
became  extinct  in  1689,  on  ine  death  of  Duke  Julian 
FVancis.  It  was  then  taken  possessionof  by  Greorge  William 
duke  of  Brunswick'  Liineburg  as  a  portion  of  the  dominions 
of  Henry  the  lion,  conformably  to  a  convention  concluded 
in  1 639  between  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Iiineburg  and  Lau- 
enburg,  and  being  iDcorp<vated  with  Bninswick-Luneburi;, 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  In 
180&  It  was  taken  pcMBessim  of  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
Bud  in  1810  inoorporfttad  with  the  new  Fienob  deparbnent 
oftheHouthaof  the  Elbe.  Inl814lauenbuncwasrestor8d 
to  its  fbrmer  sovereign  Geoi^e  III.  as  king  of  Hanover ;  but 
by  the  rather  complex  arrangements  subsequent  to  the 
peace  of  ISld,  Sweden,  which  had  deprived  Denmark  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway,  ceded  Sweilish  Pomerania  to  Denmark, 
and  Prusua  ceded  East  Friesland  to  Hanover,  in  exchange  for 
the  duchy  of  Lauenbuiv.  Hanover  however  retaining  the 
small  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  the  detached  baili- 
wick of  Neuhaus  on  the  right  bank  (making  together  105 
square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants).  Prussia  then  ex- 
changed Lauenbui^  with  Denmark  for  Swedish  Pomerania ; 
but  as  the  latter  province  was  more  valuable,  Prussia  paid 
to  Denmark  two  mUlions  of  Prunian  dollars.  It  also  paid 
a  debt  of  600,000  Swedish  bank  dollars,  which  Sweden 
owed  to  Denmark,  and  pud  besidei  3,500,000  dollan  to 
Sweden. 

The  chief  towns  are  taumbarg  (3500  inhabitants)  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ddvenau  or  Stecknitz  Canal,  by 
which  goods  are  conveyed  from  the  Elbe  to  Lubeck ;  Hat- 
zeburg,  the  capital,  a  well-built  town  on  an  island  in  the 
Ratzebui^  Lake,  has  extremely  fine  views  over  that  great 
lake :  it  is  connected  with  the  left  bank  by  a  causeway,  and 
with  the  right  by  a  bridge  1 100  feet  in  length  (population 
25U0  ioh.);  Mbllea  on  the  Stecknitz,  the  burying-place 
of  the  famous  Till  Eulenspiegel,  of  whom  various  relics  are 
6till  shown  there. 

lAUGHARNE.  [Cabrharthbnshirb.] 
LAUGHTER,  as  physically  defined,  is  a  peculiar  s«ita- 
tioQ  of  the  body,  as  it  were,  an  organical  titiUation,  which 
rising  suddenly  and  irresistably,  afibets  at  once  the  face  and 
throat,  the  thorax  end  the  aMonwn.  Although  this  phy- 
ucal  phenomenon  is  usually  more  or  less  loud,  it  is  some- 
times almost  imperceptible,  and  only  tmceable  by  a  slight 
muscular  motion  of  ttie  foce  and  mouth.  While  however 
the  corporeal  phenomenon  is  so  simple,  the  nature  of  the 
mental  state,  and  of  the  object  by  which  it  is  produced,  is 
more  complicated  and  debateable.  On  this  subject  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  has  prevailed.  Among  the  antients 
there  is  more  of  unanimity  than  among  the  moderns.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  ridiculous  is  some  error  in  truth  or 
propriety,  but  at  the  same  time  neither  painful  nor  perni- 
cious (jh  yif  yiAoiov  iariv  d^prq/ta  n  xal  alcryoc  Avdifvvov 
Kaiob^afTuciw.  DePoet.,6,^\).  Nearly  coincident  wiU)  the 
foregoing  is  the  view  of  Cicero,  who  while  he  declares  that 
the  ridiouloiu  is  incapable  of  any  rigorous  deflniticR),  admits 
that  theehief,  ifitot  the  sole  object  (Slaughter,  is  that  which, 
without  impropriety,  marks  out  and  exposes  an  impropriety 
('Hbo  enim  ridenturvel  tola  vol  maxirndquee  notantet 
designant  tui^itudinem  quandam  oon  turpiter :'  De  Oratore, 
2,  n.  235).  Quintilian  oonsiders  it  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
finable ('  Anceps  ejus  rei  ratio  est,*  lib.  vi.,  a  3).  At  the 
same  time,  by  adducing  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that  the  im- 
proper and  the  deform  edconstitute  the  province  ofridicule,and 
affirming  that  ridicule  is  near  allie-J  to  contempt  ('  a  derisu 
non  procul  abest  risus :'  Ibid.),  heappiuximates  to  the  strong 
opinion  of  Hobbes  among  modems,  according  to  whom,  the 
source  of  laughter  is  *a  sudden  glory  arising  from  conoep- 
tion  of  some  emineney  in  ourselves,  oy  comparison  with  the 
inflrmity  of  others,  or  with  otir  own  fbrmerly '  iHuman  No- 
imv,  oh.  ix.)  tk  13).  With  HtAbea's  opinioii,  that  of  Hel- 
VBtins  edndda^  who  makes  pride  tha  source  of  laughter. 
P.  C  No.  esfl. 


Beattie  and  Priestley  agree  in  making  the  ridiculous  to  arise 
out  of  a  misrelation  or  incongruous  union  of  objects;  while 
Lord  Karnes  cousiders  a  contrast  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
laughable.  The  latter  view  is  adopted  by  Mendelsohn  and 
J.  Paul  Richter.  The  former  (Dialogue  iii.,  lOein  phil. 
und  iB9th.  Schriften)  makes  it  to  be  grounded  on  a  contrast 
between  perftetion  and  imperfection,  which  however  must 
be  unimportant  and  but  slightly  interesting  to  us,  and  must 
amount  to  no  more  than  an  extravagance  or  inconsistenqr. 
The  latter  (in  bis  *  Vorschule  d.  ^sihetik,'  p.  143)  makes 
the  ridiculous  to  be  the  contrary  of  the  sublime,  end  con- 
sequently the  infinitely  small  Closely  coincident  witii  this 
view  is  that  of  Ompbell  ('  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,'  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii.),  who  observes  that  '  ridicule  in  futile  objects  hath  a 
similar  effect  to  that  produced  by  what  is  called  the  vehe- 
ment in  solemn  and  important  matters.*  Lastly,  Kant 
iKriiik  d.  UrtkeiUkraJi,  p.  225,  2nd  ed.)  makes  the  ridicu- 
lous to  arise  from  the  sudden  conversion  into  nothing  of  a 
long-raised  and  highly-wrought  expectation. 

According  to  Shaftesbury  ('Charat;teristics;*  'Essay  on 
Wit  and  Humour*)  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  and  he  ad- 
duces hi  support  of  his  view  the  words  of  Groi^B  of  Leon- 
tini,  *  Conflite  ridicule  by  seriousness  and  seriousness  by 
ridicule*  (t-^v  fiXv  axavt^  ttaf$tifttv  ^fXttn,  riv  Si  yiXura 
ewQviy.  Arist.,  Bhet.,  lib.  3,  ch.  xviiL).  In  order  to  a^ust 
the  sentence  to  his  own  view,  Shaftesbury  adopts  the  Latin 
version. '  seria  risu,  risum  s«i\\sdiacutere;'  it  is  however  clear 
IVotA  the  context  where  the  passage  is  quoted,  that  (Sorgias 
was  there  recommending  an  orator  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  impression,  which  his  opponent  may  have  made  upon  his 
auditors,  by  employing  a  directly  opposite  style  of  address. 
But  the  maxim  of  Shaftesbury  admits  only  of  a  negative 
application,  for  ridicule,  at  most,  is  only  fitted  to  refuiu  urror. 
In  truth  however  it  is  not  properly  levelled  at  the  fahie,  but 
at  the  absurd  in  tenets  and  opinions.  The  ridiculous  is  not 
any  fixed  and  constant  property  of  certain  objects,  but  it  la 
purely  relative  and  dbpendent  upon  the  subjective  states  and 
conditions  of  individual  minds.  The  simpleton  and  the 
boor  laugh  heartily  at  what  scarcely  provokes  a  smile  in  tha 
educated  man  and  the  sage ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  mudi 
will  excite  a  laugh  in  the  latter,  which  would  not  move  a 
muscle  in  the  foce  of  the  former.  Such  a^in  is  the  efiect 
of  a  gay  or  a  gloomy  temperament,  that  a  Democritus  will 
laueh  where  a  Heraclitus  would  weep. 

LAUMONITE  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleaves  parallel  to  all  the 
faces  of  the  primary  form  and  to  the  diagonal  planes. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness,  scratched  by  carbonate  oi 
lime.  Colour  white,  sometimes  yellowish  and  reddish. 
Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous  and  pearly.  Translucent, 
opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*3.  The  ervstals  fall  to  powder 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  on  account  of  the  loss  of  watu. 

Mainv0  Varieties  amorphous,  structure  granular. 

Gelatinizes  in  nitric  add.  Before  the  blowpipe  swells  up 
before  fusion,  and  gives  a  white  enamel,  which,  by  a  conti- 
nued heat,  is  converted  into  a  transparent  glass. 

It  is  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France  Hungary,  and 
Iceland. 

Analysis  by  Gmelin— - 

Silica  *  .  .  46*30 
Alumina  .  ,  22*70 
Lime  .  .  .  12*10 
Water  .       ...  16' 

99*10 

LAUNCESTON  (also  called  Duttheved\  a  corporate 
town  in  the  coun^  of  Cornwall,  of  which  it  is  usually 
regarded  aa  the  capitaL  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  steep 
hill  rising  fivm  the  banks  of  tne  Attery,  a  few  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the  Tamar,  and  210 
miles  west-south-we»tfrom  London.  The  houses  are  in  ge- 
neral mean  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  narrow  and 
inconveniiHit  Within  the  latit  few  years  the  town  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  is  now  lighted  with  gas,  the  expense 
of  which  is  defiayed  by  a  rate. 

Both  the  assizes  for  the  county  of  Cornwall  were  formerly 
held  at  Launceaton  (by  virtue  of  a  charts  from  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans),  but  by  the  stat.  1  Geo.  I.,  c.  45,  the 
summer  assizes  were  removed  to  Bodmin,  and  in  cons^uence 
of  the  completion  of  new  courts  at  the  latter  place  in  1838. 
and  the  situation  of  the  county  gaol  there,  boui  assizes  are 
now  held  at  Bodmin.  , 

The  corporate  revenue,  pE*rfpi^  ^^^g^^^toU* 
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aurktte,  Mn»  lU..  wauHnted  in  IflM  to  MS/,  per  annvm, 
wliieh  wu  about  sufficient  to  com  its  ocdiauyexpenditiira. 

Until  the  poasing;  of  the  Reform  Act  tiw  borough  bad 
returned  two  meinb«ra  to  parUament  eontinaously  from  the 
retgn  of  Bdwud  L,  the  right  of  election  Wing  vetted  ex- 
elusivtily  in  tlie  mayor,  aldermra,  and  A«a«en.  By  the 
Relbrm  Act,  lAuncentou  and  the  adjoining  borough  of 
Newport  are  included  in  a  district,  and  both  logeUwr  now 
return  one  member.  Launcetton  i*  oneof  the  polling  places 
for  the  eastern  diviition  of  the  eoutty. 

The  remains  of  the  aatiwt  ca«tle  of  Lauaeeston  are  very 
femarkable.  King,  in  his  MvninwUa  AntiqtM,  vol.  iii., 
describes  it  minutely,  and  assigns  to  it  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  on  aoeoimt  of  its  dissimilarity  &om  eastlas  built 
by  the  Romans,  Saxone,  Danes,  or  Normans. 

The  ehurch.  fledtwated  to  St.  Maiy  Magdalen,  is  in  the 
diooeee  of  Exeter,  and  the  Uvinf ,  a  paid  curacy  of  the  net 
annual  value  i^  i  wan,  until  «he  pasung  of  the  Uunicitwl 
Corporation  Reftmn  A«t.  in  tlw  paCroBa^s  of  the  oorporaiima. 
U  u  a  very  remarkiMa  structure,  composed  of  granite, 
ornamented  with  scriptural  devieas,  and  muieus  earved 
work. 

Hie  grammar-school  of  Launoeaton  was  orij^nally  en- 
dowed by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  eulvsequenlly  foy  the  dufce 
of  Northumberland.  Id  the  year  1$11  the  corporation 
erected  a  new  school-bonce  at  an  expense  of  IWml.,  but  the 
Irst  master  havinv  abseonded,  and  tbe  seeond  resigned,  no 
aev  appoinlment  has  been  miide  since  the  year  1621  iCcrp. 
Reports,  1686),  neither  has  the  revenue  l*e«i  received  hhco 
that  date,  in  consequence  of  whit^  tbe  Louse  faaa  become 
dilapidaied  and  no  longer  At  to  be  inhabited.  Tbe  fees 
were  six  guineas  per  anuum,  «n  the  im)  ment  of  which  the 
school  was  men  to  tbe  cfaildien  of  any  inhabttaot.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831  vasSSSI,  and  bad  inenaaed 
rtK}u t  M  per  eent  since  ^  eensns  of  1 M 1 .  iParUammtary 
Bipert;  GiHiert's  Bmtehigl  HiHory  ^  ConmaU,  ii., 
p.  417;  fee.) 

LAURA'CG^,  a  natural  erder  of  apeUlons  Exogeus, 
eonsiating  entirely  of  trees  and  &hrab<,  inhalutini;  the 
vermw  parts  ef  tbe  wtH-M,  and  in  otost  eases  aromatie,  on 
vbieh  aceount  sevoral  are  mnationed  in  works  eficHial 
jtents.  tha  best  known  spedss  in  Europe  is  Lanrus  oeMis, 


1.  A  ilomratt  "Imrih  of  Lamnit -soUHai  «.  On*  atibc  Aswm, MGh  ««- 
•iSeit  i  3.  A  aUmMi.  with  ■  pair  of  ([l*iMUva  iu  fllonvoL  Md  the  iiiitl>ero|Nn- 
su  J)]rt*)>MBun»dv«lTH|  4,«iMd;  aMdirotif  tha  lune, aihltAmil  s 
MBMteiMbqn. 


I  the  Sweet  Bay,  a  beantifU  evwi^aen.  whos*  ftapwi  \mam 
are  eommoaly  employed  to  flavour  eonfeetionary.  [L^imut.] 
Other  products  of  th«  ordar  aia^  ainnamon  and  cassia; 
satsafrae,  whose  berk  has  greet  reputation  in  North  Ame- 
rica as  a  povArfid  siidori&e ;  Pichurim  faeaus.  an  indiffsr- 
ent  substitute  fbrnntmags;  and  Anally,  not  to  mention  otbar 
uaeAil  substances,  oampbor.  obtained  by  the  Chinese  from 
the  Camphora  offiooaram  1^  means  of  dry  distillation. 

In  genial  it  may  he  expected  that  the  trees  of  this  order 
M«  Tuuable  as  aromatios  and  stimuLants,  although  but  • 
eomparaiively  small  number  has  yet  beisn  brou^t  into 
use.  They  are  known  by  the  peculiar  atmeture  of 
their  tlowers,  which  have  no  corolla,  stamens  im  one  or 
several  rows,  often  in  parteland-Uke  and  sterile,  a  airaple 
one^llod  aupeiier  one'seeded  ovary,  and  especially  by  the 
antheni  bumtiw  with  recurved  v^vca 

LAUREATB.  POET,  an  efficer  in  Uw  hwd  dmnbar- 
lain's  depertoMtt  of  the  n^al  bovsehold,  31w  appdluum 
<  lamiseate'  seems  to  have  baea  derived  tfareiigh  the  Italiui, 
fi-om  the  Latin  laurwt,  *  a  bay,'  in  allusion  to  the  aatient 
practioe  of  erewning  poets.  Petrareh  reoeiv<ed  the  erown  at 
Roue  in  1341,  and  Tasso  in  ld94.  The  learliest  mention  of 
a  poet-lauraato  in  En^and,  under  that  expness  title,  is  in 
the  zeifpa  of  Edward  IV^  when  Jobs  Kay  aeoeivad  the 
appointment.  Warto*  however,  in  his  *  History  of  Eoglieh 
Poetry,'  shews  that  the  poet-Laureate  is  untkHibtedly  the 
same  offiow  who,  in  the  reign  of  H^nry  III.,  is  styled  Fitr- 
ti/fcaior  regit,  the  '  king's  varsiAer.'  uid  to  whom  a  hun- 
dred sJiillings  were  paid  as  his  antiud  stipend.  Ben  JooM>n 
is  said  to  have  been  the  poet^lajuwate  to  ICingJames  I.  In 
the  reipi  of  Charlaa  L.  1£30,  the  first  patmU  of  this  ofice 
appears  to  bava  beott  granied,  whicii  And  the  seUry  or 
pension  attached  to  it  at  Iflflf.  a  ycei;  viUi  an  addUional 
grant  of  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine  fnu  tbe  king's  sUhks. 
The  sueoession  of  poets-Uuiieate  ainoe  ifae  time  of  Carles 
IL  has  been — ^obn  Drydeti,  NabumTata,  Nicholas  Rowe, 
Laurence  Eusden.  Colley  Cibbtf:,  WiUiam  Whitehead, 
Thomas  Warton,  Henry  James  Pye,  and  Robert  Southey. 
A  commutation  was  agi-eed  to  oi  271.  for  the  aiiowanoe  cf 
wine,  by  the  last  poet-launeate. 

{Wai-toB,  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,. vol. u.,  i^.lSl,  I3»i  Haw- 
kinss  I/iii.  o/ Musie,  vol.  ir.,  p.  L3.) 

LAURINE,  an  send  and  bitter  prindple  cooteined  in 
the  berries  of  the  laurel ;  its  amell  resembles  that  of  laurel 
oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  little  soluble  in  cold  aleo- 
bol,  but  more  so  in  boiling  alebhol  and  in  mtber;  itciys- 
tallizes  foom  s^utiM*  in  needles.  When  heated  it  oidtt,  and 
volatilizes  without  leaving  any  residue.  To  aulphuric  add 
it  first  imparto  a  yellow  and  afterwards  a  ««ddish-yallow 
eeiottr ;  in  eold  nilnc  acid  it  UqueBes,  and  floato  upon  its 
MU'face;  ii  bears  ooosidenible  resemblanoe  to  solid  ax- 
pfieuaed  oils,  but  has  not  been  analyced ;  the  berries  contain 
only  about  one  per  cent,  of  this  eubstance. 

LAURUS,  a  getuis  of  tbe  oailural  family  ef  I«iiiBcea3. 
to  which  indeed  it  has  given  its  name.  It  includes 
as  a  species  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  trees  4>f  antiquity, 
and  until  recent  times  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  useful 
of  the  vogetable  kingdom,  as  among  them  were  the  toees 
yielding  the  camphor  of  Japan,  Cinnamon,  both  of  China 
and  of  Ceylon,  Cassia  bai^  and  buds,  the  MaXabathrum  lest 
of  lite  aatient^  viih  the  lesa  known  Culilawaa  and  fiioioc 
barks,  as  veil  as  the  Americnn  Pnua.  Ptcburim,  and 
Sassafras.  Moat  of  these  are  however  iu»r  placed  in  dis- 
linct  genera  by  tiw  latest  authors  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  auikgeet.  as  Nees  von  Esenbeck  and  BLume.  will  be 
iMtieed  is  tim  adrtides  dedioated  to  tha  differant  sid^ 
atenoes. 

The  camphoMrae  is  adrnttted  by  all  anthon  to  be  the 
Laurus  camphorifera  of  KoewpAv,  now  the  Camphora 
offidnartim  of  Nees,  a  native  «f  Japan  and  of  tint  neovin&i 
of  Pokien  in  China,  and  aito  of  the  island  ef  r>ermeaa, 
wbenoe,  acoordii^  to  Mr.  Rewvs,  the  chiief  portico  of  the 
camphor  uf  commerce  is  brought  toCamUill.  As  tbewood  is 
said  to  he  valuable,  tbe  root,  pefuae  wood,  and  smaller 
hranobes  aceeut  into  ehips,  covered  vilh  a  liUle  watoi;,  aad 
the  «ao^)bmr  aeparated  by  suUimalion.  {Cjijwb9K.J  Ii  is 
joecesaary  to  diatinguiab  ithis  ■camphor  from  tbit  Hoduoed 
in  Beraeo  aBdfiraMti»^Dipt#Eooaiptti^4irI)r|ioUJiw^ 
Camphora. 

Tho  kmdsof«HuiamoBaieBetso44MU:ly  aittlad.  ve  Jbers 

is  bath  aCeylon  and  a  Cbineae  cinnamon.  The£>ianer  bow- 
met  is  ao  deubt  produced  by  CStftflontOfflum  «nrfansw«i» 
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■MlvofsvpcriM  quality,  ftt  IcMt  iome  of  it, and  is  pre- 
iimdbytb*  Ghkww  jto  tbat  of  Ceylon,  ind  Mid  to  be  pro- 
doeid  in  Coehin  C%iiui  (AtoHy  m  tiw  drf  madj  dictrieti 
lying  aonb-wMi  o{  the  town  of  Faifoe.  between  15°  and  ^6" 
N.  laL  Mr.  Crawftud  (Emba$if  io  Siam,  p.  47»)  io'fonDt 
US  that  there  are  ten  rarietiei  of  it,  and  tbat  it  ia  not  eured< 
Uke  that  of  Gaylon,  br  freeltig  it  from  ibe  epidemic  Dr. 
A.  T.  TbomsoD  giret  tbia  aa  one  of  the  ebaraoien  by  which 
eaMia  nny  be  diatlDguisbfld  frcnn  einnaiiM>n<  li  is  poasible 
therefore  thataoina  of  it  may  be  imported  into  Burop«<  and 
aeld  aa  eauia,  though  Mr.  Marahatl  slates  that  tbe  ca^iia 
hark  of  Ibe  shops  ie  only  a  ooarw  «inn&inon  obtained  from 
A*  thiflk  roots  or  large  branches  of  the  «innai»on-iree. 

Caesia  bods^  or  Floreo  Laori  Casaitt,  are  the  dried  recep- 
teriaa  of  aome  spaaiaa  of  this  &mily,  by  eome  supposed  to  be 
the  ebere  C  areniaftoinat  but  it  baa  been  pointed  out  by 
Leurein,  and  is  named  &  Lonnrirft  by  Neaa.  It  la  a 
native  of  Cochin  China,  towards  Lu»,  and  of  Japan. 

It  has  someiimsa  been  doubted  whether  tbe  subatanoes 
«a  now  eall  einnaman  and  castia  are  exactly  tbe  sane 
things  as  those  to  whiefa  tbe  entients  applied  these  namea. 
It  is  very  oertaio  that  the  lubslaneea  which  formed  such 
highly  esteetned  articles  of  commerre  must  have  poesesaed 
some  remarkable  phTueal  and  Mnsible  properties  not  com- 
men  in  products  beyond  the  tropics.  The  aromatic  prin- 
eiple  ia  that  which  is  most  eonspkuoos  in  the  products  of 
the  tropical  cone,  and  is  foand  )>robab1y  in  most  of  tbe  sub- 
sianoes  whieb  tbe  utienu  obtained  from  the  Kast,  at  least 
Dioaeorides  has  described  them  all  together.  It  vuuld  be 
difficult  eteu  with  our  preaeiit  knowl^lige  to  And  any  other 
aabatanoea  vbith  wenld  «qaaUy  well  uawar  the  antieni 
deaeriptions,  without  goii^  still  ferther  east  The  Greek 
■nine  of  einnaiuen  ta  Mtwviu^futv,  which  Herodotus  says  bis 
eeuntrymen  learnt  ftom  the  Pbcanieians,  and  tbe  Hebrew, 
we  know,  is  Idmumim.  It  is  remarkable  that  tbe  Malay 
name  is  kayu-manis,  which  Mr.  Marshall  says  ia  seme- 
times  pronounced  as  if  written  haina-mani».  By  the  Hin' 
due  oinnamon  ia  called  dar  chtenet,  indicating  that  they 
obtained  it  from  the  Chinese;  and  Piofessor  Wilson  lata 
lately  proved  that  there  was  comiueree  by  sea  with  China 
at  a  v«ry  early  period,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
that  the  narigators  waie  H  indue. 

Tbe  Culilawao  bark,  efken  written  Cnlibaban,  ot  Culil* 
lawan,  said  to  be  derived  flrom  kuliU  bark,  and  iMwm, 
dove,  in  aone  meaaure  leiiemblei  Caf«ta.  Ii  ta  one  thoaa 
which  baa  been  known  in  Bnrope  aince  the  leventeenth 
oentory,  but  baa  been  little  used  in  modern  timea^  though 
Blume  describee  it  as  poasessed  of  remarkable  propertiea  in 
caring  diseases.  Analyso'l  by  M.  Sofaloas,  it  was  found  to 
yield  a  resin,  a  volatile  orl,and  a  bitter  extractive  substance. 
A  volatile  oil  obf^ined  from  it  in  Araboyna  is  used  as  a  ati- 
mnlent,  according  to  Labillardiere.  It  was  formerly  em- 
pkiyed  in  Europe  as  an  aromatic  stimulant,  and  must  be 
useful  in  cases  where  such  remediea  are  indiraled.  The 
tree  yielding  it  is  a  native  of  Amboyna,  and  is  aalledCinna- 
momum  CulilaiwaD  by  Blume. 

The  laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay,  now  alone  remains  in  the 
eantts  Laurus,  and  is  tbe  L.  iiobilis  of  Linnnus,  a  native  of 
Uienorthof  AAricaandionthof  Earope,BDdof  Asia;  aileott 
it  baa  been  as  long  naturaliaed  in  these  tmrntries  that  it 
would  be  dlffieolt  to  asewlain  whence  it  was  origiftally 
introduced.  It  is  the  of  the  Oreekit  and  is  known 
to  the  Arabs  by  Ibe  name  ghar,  with  zt^iM  as  iu  Greek 
aynonyme.  Tbe  berries  are  even  fbuad  in  Indian  bataars 
by  tbe  name  hubal  ghar. 

The  Bay-tree  attains  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  h  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elegant 
appearance,  but  also  for  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  its  leaves, 
adiich  are  evei^reen,  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and 
quite  Smooth.  The  flowers  are  small,  four  or  five  elustereil 
ttwether  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  of  »  vellowish- white 
eoTour,  and  dotted.  The  fiiiit  is  email,  ovale,  dark  purple 
coloured,  and  a  little  suecolenl.  It  ia  endowed  with  ar»- 
matte  properties  ae  well  aa  the  leaves,  whence  both  have 
iMig  been  used  in  medicine  as  itimutanta  and  earminatives, 
aewell  aa  a  fkti^  oil  expressed  fVom  tlie  seed,  which  however, 
nt^ning  a  portioh  of  the  volatile  oil,  baa  a  fragrant  smell. 
Hie  term  bachelor  has  liy  some  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
fiem  ihe  former  praoiice  of  crowning  candidates  for  honours 
with  bay-leaves  and  berricst  whence  the  terms  lweai*iur*u» 
and  laureate. 

LAUSANI4B.  the  head  town  ef  the  Canton  de  Vend,  in 
Swilierlaud,  ia  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  Area  Uw 


nortbera  shore  of  tbe  Leman  lake*  on  thrao  §tmp  hiSk, 
divided  by  deep  lavinea,  and  which  are  projeeliona  ef  tbe 

ridffe  of  Jorat^  on  the  central  high  laikd  of  tbe  Canton  de 
Vaud.  Tbe  hieheat  of  iheee  ridges,  upon  whioh  tbe  old 
cathedral  ia  built,  is  AOO  feet  above  the  lake^  and  about 
i  700  above  the  sea<  I'ha  lituaiion  of  Lausanne  ia  pietu 
reatfue,  but  the  interior  of  ihe  town  is  far  from  pleading;  the 
sf reels  are  mostly  narrow,  very  *teep,  and  ill  paved.  Tbe 
caihedral.  a  vaat  Gothic  structure  of  tbe  eleventh  century, 
is  the  handsomeel  in  Switzerland,  is  aflorned  wiih  a  lofty 
tower,  and  also  a  spiro  20ti  feet  high.  The  church  of  Sl 
Francis  in  titao  a  very  old  building,  and  is  memorable  for  tbe 
council  aseembled  there  in  U49,  m  which  Felix  V.  solemnly 
resigned  tlie  papacy  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  tbe  Weatern 
diurdi.  [AuAOBVa  VUl.]  The  eaatle,  formerly  the  resi- 
denee  of  tbe  Bemeae  bailiff*  or  governora,  ia  now  the 
govermMnthouae,  and  tbe  l^iblative  council  of  tbe  canton 
assembles  in  one  of  its  balls.  Tbe  other  remarkable  build- 
ings of  Lausanne  are— I,  the  college,  or  academy,  which 
contains  the  rsrious  cluses  of  belles  lettres,  tbeology,  and 
law,  the  normal  school,  or  school  for  teachers,  the  cantonal 
library,  with  33,tit>l>  volumes,  the  library  ftx  the  students 
and  a  museum  eontaiomg  oollections  uf  mineralogy,  bo- 
tany, ioo1<^y,  Stc;  2,  the  penitentiary,  established  in 
1822.  which  is  considered  a  model  of  its  kind}  3,  the 
new  building  of  the  charily -echoolrt,  which  are  possessed  iri 
a  capital  of  about  Itf.OObJ.  sterling;  4,  the  casino,  or  club- 
house j  S,  the  old  episcopal  palace  near  the  cathedral,  whioh 
now  contains  the  hospital,  the  prisena,  and  the  elementary 
sohoola 

At  the  census  of  1936  Lausanne  oontained  18,030  inlw- 
bitaBta^  exclusive  of  the  numeroua  visitors  of  all  nations 
who  oeiMtantly  reeert  to  it.  Tbe  bulk  of  tbe  inhabitants 
are  of  tbe  Swisa  Protestant  church,  and  the  town  is  divided 
into  four  cariebes.  There  is  a  Caiholia  oongregalloo,  who 
built  for  themselves  a  ohuvoh  in  183i.  Tbe  Lutherans  have 
a  ehapel,  whioh  is  also  used  by  the  Bnglish,  who  are  al- 
ways in  oonbiderable  numbers  here, and  for  whom  there isa 
clergyman  of  the  Churoh  of  England  generally  residing  at 
Latisanne. 

Tbe  Canton  de  Vaud  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  Lau' 
sanne  has  no  extensive  or  important  manufactures,  There 
are  above  600 '  rentieta.'  ci  persons  who  are  poasessed  of 
independent  income,  abent  300  shopkeepers.  4U0  jeumef- 
nien  labovren  or  meehanins,  1300  Nenrfeota,  160  tndividHala 
employed  under  gevermiicnt,  98  inne  and  public-bmasa,  and 
abont  80  fiwtoriea  of  varioua  kinda,  tannen,  apinnem, 
paper^makera^  printers,  litbogranbers,  Sto.  Some  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  which  ia  the  staple  produce  of  the 
country.  (Lereaehe,  Dietiotmaira  Gtogr^Mqiu  dt  ia 
Suitse.) 

The  environs  of  Lausanne  are  delightful,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  sites,  the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  the  nu- 
merous fine  country-houses  wilh  which  the  neighbourhood 
is  studded,  and  the  splendid  scenery  embracing  the  whole 
basin  of  the  lake,  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  those  of  lite  Valais. 
and  the  chain  ef  tbe  Jura.  Sdciety  at  Idttsanne  is  also 
very  pleasanti  and  easily  accessible  lo  strangers.  A  rapid 
deseent  of  little  nl(we  than  a  mile  leads  from  Lausanne  to 
the  village  of  Oucby«  on  tbe  shore  of  Ihe  lake,  where  the 
steom-hMts  from  Geneva  and  Villeneuve  daily  put  iu.  Tbe 
house  and  garden  in  which  Gibbon  wrote  the  greatest  part 
of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall  *  are  still  shown  at  Lausanne. 
Gibbon's  library,  of  more  than  3000  volumes,  many  with 
maiglnal  notea  m  his  own  hand,  which  had  remained  at 
Lausanite  ever  since  his  death,  was  sold  a  few  tears  since, 
when  most  of  the  books  were  purohaeed  by  Snglibbmen. 
[Vaud,  Cantom  op  ] 

LAUSITZ,  or  LUSATIA,  UPPER  and  LOWER, 
formed,  before  the  partition  of  which  we  shell  presently 
speak,  a  margraviaie,  and  extended  from  50°  Sii'  to  ftS"  Ifi' 
N.lat..  and  from  13*80' to  15*15' B.  long.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Brandenburg,  on  tbe  eaat^by  Silesia,  on  the 
south  by  Bubei^a,  and  en  the  west  by  Saxony.  The  area 
was  4336  M|uare  miles,  and  tlie  population  about  hidf  a  mit 
lion  of  inhabitants.  Upper  Lauaiia  is  the  larger  portion*^ 
the  margraviate.  iu  area  beiug  2280  square  mdes.  The 
surfai-e  is  in  general  a  aandy  plain.  Alung  tlie  souihera 
frontier  rims  a  mountain-chain  e«Uad  the  Wuliscbe  Kamm» 
which  is  conneoted  on  the  easi  wiih  the  Riesenuabirge, 
and  on  the  west  with  the  Ertgebirge.  The  ridge  of 
this  chain,  which  miperly  belongs  to  Bohemia,  w  the 
groatest  elevatieaef  Upper  Laiuiti.  /The  roch  is  granite 
Digitized  by  VjL-  -8  Z»  - 
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and  porphTry,  frequently  interrupted  by  basalt ;  only  on  the 
MOtbern  side  there  is  landstone.   Towards  the  north  the 
country  declines  into  the  sandy  plain.   All  the  rivers  rise 
in  the  above  mouDtain-choin,  and  Bow  northwards  to 
Brandenburg  and  Meissen,  or  eastwards  towards  Silesia. 
The  principal  are  the  Black  Elster,  which  receives  the 
Schwarzwasser,  the  Spree,  and  the  Neiase,  with  their  nu- 
merous afHuents.   The  first  two  flaw  into  the  Elbe,  and  the 
last  into  the  Oder.  The  Pulsnitz  divides  Upper  Lausitz  from 
Meissen,  and  the  Queiss  divides  it  ftom  Silesia.  The  alterna- 
tion of  plain  and  mountainous  tracts  ^ves  Upper  Lausitz  a 
{Treat  vavety  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery.  Though 
the  country  is  very  carefully  cultivated,  it  produces  scarceiy 
half  as  much  com  as  the  numerous  population  requires, 
flax  is  grown  everywhere  but  scarcely  a  sixth  vart  of 
what  is  wanted  for  the  manu&etures.   Here  ana  there 
some  buckwheat  and  millet  are  fpnwn.    Potatoes  are  very 
abundant.   Timber  is  plentifhl  in  some  parts,  but  scarce  in 
others ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  norih-west  corner,  where 
resin,  pitch,  and  tar  are  prepared.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle 
is  good ;  that  of  sheep  is  much  attended  to,  and  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  ihe  introduction  of  merinos.  The  Wends 
(or  Vandals)  rear  great  numbers  of  good  horses,  and  are  fa- 
mous for  breeding  vast  quantities  of  geese.    The  breeding 
of  bees  has  been  very  particularly  attended  to,  and  there  is 
a  Bee  Society  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  In 
the  northsome  bog  ore  is  found,  which  employs  a  few  forges : 
and  large  quantities  of  alum  are  obtained  in  the  Musaau 
Heath.  In  the  south  there  are  extensive  turf  moors,  and 
near  Zittau  there  are  mines  of  ooaL   The  great  minority  of 
the  population  are  employed  in  manufhetures;  in  the  towns 
they  make  woollens  and  stockings,  and  in  Uie  Tillages,  several 
of  which  have  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitanta,  they  weave 
various  sorts  of  goods,  which  formerly  included  linen  of  all 
kinds.   The  damask-weavers  of  Gross  Schonau  near  Zit- 
tau, a  villi^e  with  4000  inhabitants,  manu&etnre  tabte- 
linen,  the  brilliancy  and  fineness  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  any  other  damask  manufoctory.    The  great 
wholesale  trade  which  the  merchants  of  Upper  Lusatia 
formerly  carried  on  with  their  manufactures,  especially  that 
of  linens,  has  very  much  declined  within  these  fifteen 
years;  but  considerable  quantities  of  woollens  and  table- 
linen  are  still  exported  to  Italy,  Russia,  and  America. 

Lower  Lausitz,  which  is  the  northern  part  of  the  mar- 
giaviate,  is  the  smaller  portion,  its  area  being  only  2047 
square  miles.  A  great  portion  of  it  isoovered  with  moving 
sands,  and  there  are  large  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Oder,  the  Spree,  and  the 
Neisse.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state :  there  are  raised 
however  some  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  fbr  exportation,  and 
tobacco,  flax,  and  hops  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent Horses  and  horned  cattle  are  few  in  number; 
sheflp  and  swine  are  in  abundance.  The  breeding  of  bees 
is  very  general.  Timber  is  more  plentiful  than  in  Upper 
Lausitz,  and  the  Spree  Wald  is  a  considerable  forest  There 
are  no  minerals  of  any  importance.  The  manuractures  are 
linen  and  woollen ;  the  linen  manufacture,  though  ink* 
portent,  is  far  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Upper  Lausitz. 

After  the  immigraiion  of  the  northern  horMs  Lausiti  was 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Slavonian  Botbi,  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Wends,  who  were  subdued  in  9S8  by  Henry  I., 
king  of  the  Germans,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  968 
bv  Otho  I.  From  that  time  its  history  presents  a  continual 
change  of  masten.  In  1620  Lausitz  and  Silesia  having 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  religious  oppression  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  John  George  I.,  elector  of  Saxony, 
reduced  those  provinces  to  obedience  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  retained  Lausitz  as  a  security  for  6,000,000 
florins  due  to  him  by  tbe  emperor  for  the  cost  of  his  expe- 
dition. In  the  treaty  of  Prague.  1 63S,  it  was  wholly  c<ded 
to  the  elector  as  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  and  remained  united  with 
Saxonv  till  the  peace  ofTilsit  1807.  when  tbe  circle  of  Kott- 
bus,  which  is  wholly  surrounded  by  it,  and  till  then  had 
belongel  to  Brandenburg,  was  incorporated  with  it :  but  by 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  Saxony  vbs 
obliged  to  cede  the  whole  of  L>jwer  Lausili  and  the  half  of ' 
Upper  I^usits  to  Prussia ;  so  that  the  Prusxian  portum  of 
the  antient  maigraviate  has  an  area  of  about  3218  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  between  the  jrovemraents  of  Frankfort 
and  Liegnilz,  The  part  left  to  Saxony  forms  the  circle  of 
Lausitz,  and  has  an  area  of  1 120  square  miles  (some  writers 
say  only  820,  eiving  300  more  to  Russia),with  224,584  in- 
habitant^ of  whom  85,000  are  Wandi,  who  ttill  ntoin  ibat 


own  language,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  other  SU 
voniao  dialects,  and  have  partly  their  own  peculiar  eostnme 
and  many  national  habits,  to  whicb  they  are  passionately 
attached.  They  are  a  well-made,  robust,  brave,  and  indus- 
trious* race  of  men.  (Hassel,  Hamtbueh;  Stein,  Geog 
Lexicon ;  Scblieben,  VaterUmdskande.) 

LAVA,  in  geology,  the  most  general  designation  of  the 
mineral  substances  whicb  are  erupted  in  a  melted  state 
from  volcanic  vents.  The  situation  of  volcanos  now  extinct 
may  often  be  recognised  by  their  sokdified  products,  even 
when  the  characteristic  conical  figure  of  volcanic  mounds 
has  been  destroyed  by  time ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  'volcanic  rocks  may  he  distinguished  ttom  'trap 
rocks,*  the  eSiaeto  of  heat  in  antient  geological  periods*  by 
some  peculiarities  of  aggregation,  which  appear  due  rather 
to  the  dissimilar  circumstances  under  whum  the  lava  was 
solidified-  than  to  any  essential  diflbrenoe  in  tlw  efanoaical 
constitution  or  mineral  components. 

Dr.  Daubeny  presents,  in  his  *  Essay  on  Vc^eanos,'  p.  381, 
the  following  general  view-of  the  appearance  and  beat  of 
lava:  *  When  observed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  fVom 
whence  it  issues,  it  is  fi>r  the  most  port  a  semifluid  mass  of 
the  consistence  of  honey,  but  sometimes  so  liquid  as  to 
penetrate  the  fibre  of  wood.  It  soon  cools  externally,  and 
therefore  exhibits  a  rough  unequal  surf^,  but  as  it  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat  the  internal  mass  remains  liquid 
long  after  the  portion  exposed  to  tbe  air  has  become  solidi- 
fied. The  temperature  at  which  it  continues  fluid  is  consi- 
derable enough  to  melt  glasi  and  stiver,  and  has  been 
found  to  rendmr  a  ewtain  mass  of  lead  fluid  in  four  minutea, 
which,  placed  on  red-hot  iron,  xequired  double  that  time  to 
enter  into  fhsion.* 

Lavas  vary  so  much  in  chemical  oomposition  and  mine* 
ralogical  aspect  that  it  m^ht  seem  impossible  to  reduee 
them  to  a  general  rule.  Yet  as  among  the  older  produces 
of  heat  we  distinguish  two  principal  groups  depending  on 
the  relative  abundance  of  felspar  and  hornblende  (or 
augite),  so  among  the  products  of  modem  volcanos  a  similar 
consideration  clears  away  much  of  the  perplexity  which 
belongs  to  this  subject 

According  to  Von  Buch,  almost  all  lavas  are  to  be  viewed 
as  a  modification  of  trachyte,  consisling  essentially  of  fel- 
spar and  united  with  titaniferous  iron,  to  which  they  owe  their 
colouraud  their  power  of  attracting  iron;  they  generally  con- 
tain glassy  felspar;  and  often  enwose  augite,  Teucite,  horn- 
blende, mica,  ohvine,  specular  iron,  and  many  other  minerals, 
developed  by  crystallization  ftom  the  ftised  mass.  Tkip 
chyte,  one  of  tlie  most  prevalent  of  all  volcanic  producta, 
consiste  chiefly  of  felspar  (90  per  cent),  and  imdudee 
almost  every  conc^vable  modification  between  porphyry 
and  obsidian. 

Basalt  another  of  the  characteristic  volcanic  rocks,  oob- 
t^ns,  besides  much  felspar,  a  considerable  admixture  of 
augite  or  hornblende,  and  is  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  some- 
times titaniferous. 

If  lava  were  wholly  felspathic  it  would  consist  principally 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  as  in  column  1,  the  average 
of  seven  analyses  of  felspar :  if  wholly  homblendic,  as  in 
column  2,  which  expresses  the  composition  of  hornblende 
from  tbe  V<^lsbe^,  according  to  Bonsdorff;  if  wholly 
augitie,  as  in  column  3,  which  is  the  analysis  of  bladi  augite 
Arom  ^tna  by  Vauquelin. 


Silica  .  . 
Alumina 
Lime .  .  . 
Magnesia 
Potash  .  . 
Soda  .  .  . 
Oxi(te  of  iron 
&c.     .  . 


(  I.  ) 
64-0 
18-9 
0-8 


(  2.  ) 
4S*2 

13-9 

12-  2 

13-  7 


13*7   


0>8 


14-6 


(  3.  ) 
58*0 
3-3 
13-2 
10-0 


14-7 
6-8 


(  4. 
51* 
18- 
9-5 


4-0 
14-5 


The  fourth  column  gives,  for  comparison,  the  result  of 
Dr.  Kenneay's  examination  of  the  compact  lava  from  Cata- 
nia. Soda,  an  ingredient  of  compact  felspar,  appears  mure 
ftequent  in  lavas  than  potash,  which  belongs  to  common 
felspar ;  magnesia  is  not  common,  its  place  in  the  chemioal 
aggregate  being  probably  occupied  by  oxide  of  iron.  {Air- 

GITS.J 

Trachyte  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Daubeny  to  be  derived 
from  granite ;  aud  some  volcanic  products  present  in  their 
chemical  composition  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of 
granite.  Obsidian,  vX  which  a  tpeeimen  ttom  Heda  yidded 

«,vau,™un-       „  Google 
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Silica    .    .    7S  lime    .    .  '1 

Alumina    .    10  Soda    .    .  1*6 

Potash      .     6  Oxide  of  iron  1* 

■  by  the  lame  writer  spoken  of  as  derived  from  trachyte. 

In  comparison  with  this  we  may  place  the  composition 
of  granite  as  ealcul^ed  by  M.  De  la  Beche  finmi  its  cousti- 
lueDti,  vii.: 

Silica    .  .  74-8  Majtuesia  .  I'O 

Alumina  ,  12*8  Oxide  of  iron  1-9 

Potash  .  .      7*5  &c. .    .    .  0*3 

lime  .  .  0*4 

Tin  eertainly  with  which  the  mineral  ingredients  of  lava 
can  be  identifled  depends  principally  on  the  degree  of  crys- 
tallization which  circumstances  have  permitted,  and  tliis  on 
the  rata  of  cooling  andpressure  to  which  the  melted  masses 
luve  been  sutgected.  Tliere  is  in  lava  every  degree  of  varia- 
tion, some  specimens  being  of  granitic,  others  of  earthy, 
compact,  resinous,  or  \-itreous  texture.  Yet  in  most  cases 
the  method  of  mechanical  analysis  proposed  by  Cordier  will 
determine,  what  very  often  a  lens  detects,  the  real  mixture 
of  various  minerals  in  what  seems  a  homc^eneous  mass. 
According  as  felspar  or  aus^te  predominates,  volcanic  rooks 
have  been  classed,  by  Cordier  and  most  writers,  as  trachvtie 
and  basaltic  "ULr.  8etQife(JoumtU  qfth«  Royal  Inititution, 
vol.  xxi.)  haspropMed  an  intermediate  group  to  be  called 
greystone.  He  states  that  in  trachyte,  felspar  (or  its  sub- 
stitute) exists  in  the  proportioil  of  90  per  cent  and  up- 
wards, in  greystone  more  than  75  per  oent^  and  in  basalt 
las*  than  75  per  cent.  The  speeiQc  gravity  of  trachyte  is 
about  2*7.  of  greystone  3-0,  of  basalt  even  3*5 ;  differences 
which  correspond  with  their  chemical  composition.  The 
colours  yielded  by  these  rocks,  when  melted  by  the  blow- 
pipe, afford  a  good  test  for  the  fine-grained  sorts.  The 
glass  from  trachyte  is  light  coloured  and  nearly  transparent ; 
greystone  gives  a  darker  glass  with  green  or  black  spots ; 
basalt  is  changed  to  Ji  dark  green  or  black  enamel.  Accord- 
ing to  conditions  of  lolidiflcation. — in  water,  in  air,  or  in 
fissures  of  the  earth,  -the  minerals  which  occur  in  lava  are 
variously  distributed  so  as  to  give  it  porpbyritic,  amygdalu- 
dal,  or  concretionary  characters;  and  the  masses  appear 
compact,  porous,  cellular,  vesicular,  cavernous,  spumous,  or 
filamentous — and  all  these  ciroumstances  are  obsemble  in 
glass  and  other  products  of  artifirial  heat,  which  are  subject 
to  unequal  rates  of  cooling  and  under  diffwent  cireum- 
Btanres.  fVoLCAKO.] 

LAVAL^  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mayenne,  169  miles  west  of  I^tris,  through  Dreux,  Alencon, 
and  Mayenne.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Mayenne,  and  consists  of 
steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets.  The  principal 
suburb,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mavenne,  is  better 
built:  it  is  about  a  third  as  populous  as  the  town.  Tbe 
buildings  of  the  town  are  mostly  antient.  There  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  an  antient  castle  of  great  extent:  it  was 
in  fhrmer  ages  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  lAval,  and, 
after  th«n,  of  the  dukes  of  La  Tremouille ;  it  is  now  used 
as  a  prison.  It  has  a  lofty  round  keep  or  doi^on.  Another 
building  somewhat  more  modem  is  used  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice^ There  are  three  churches ;  those  of  La  Trinitg  and 
SL  V£n£rand  exhibit  a  curious  mixture  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern architecture.  There  u  a  handsome  linen-hall  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town;  and  two  'places'  or  squares  laid 
out  as  promenades.  Tbe  population  of  Laval  in  1836  was 
17,810.  The  chief  manufkoture  of  the  town  is  of  linen- 
thread,  damask  table-cloths,  and  other  linen  goods,  calicoes, 
handkerchief  Uke  those  of  Madras,  flannels,  and  other 
woven  fabrics :  there  are  several  tan-yart^  and  two  esta- 
blishments for  sawiag  marble.  Considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  wool,  iron,  wood,  and  seed.  Tb^  is  a  lawe  weekly 
linen  market,  and  five  yettly  birs.  In  the  iwighbourlKKM, 
which  is  ^reeable  and  fertile,  there  are  potteries.  lime>kilns* 
iron-works,  and  a  marble  quarry.  The  town  hu  two  bos- 
pttals.  a  high  school,  a  public  library,  and  a  nunnery,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  La  Trappe. 

Laval  was  token  by  the  Vendeans  in  1793.  It  was  the 
country  of  Ambruise  Parfi.  father  of  surgery  in  France. 

LAVA'iVOU  LA  SPICA,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  distinct  species, 
termed  L.  lalifolia  and  L.  angustifolia.  The  former  is  also 
called  apike  lavender,  or  simply  and  the  oil  which  it 
jiolda  diflbn  oonaiderably  from  the  (ril  of  L.  angustifolia,  or 


LAV 

Jj.  yen,  and  ii  termed  oil  of  spike  or  foreign  oil  of  lavender 
This  SOTt  is  nueh  less  firagrant,  of  a  deeper  grean  ooloui 
than  the  oil  of  the  true  lavender,  and  is  merely  used  in 
painting,  or  to  adulterate  the  genuine  oil,  which  is  so  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  preparation  of  perfhmes. 

Jh.9  flowers  of  the  L.  angustifcdia  are  ine  parts  employed 
in  medicine.  They  should  be  collected  before  they  ate 
expanded,  as  they  are  then  possessed  of  a  more  powerful 
aromatic  odour  and  a  hot  bitterish  taste.  By  distillation 
they  yield  an  oil,  which  is  yellowish,  but  l^  rectification 
becomes  nearly  white.  It  has  the  agreeable  strong  odour  of 
lavender,  and  a  burning  bitterish  taste.  It  is  very  limpid, 
but  becomes  thicker  by  time.  The  specific  gravity  is  vari- 
able ;  that  of  the  rectified  oil  is  about  0  -  872.  Hie  fi«shl;^- 
rectified  oil  of  lavender  acts  on  litmus  paper,  reddening  it 
more  powerfidly  then  when  a  year  old.  In  the  cold  it 
deposits  a  lavender-camphor,  or  stearopten.  It  is  often 
adulterated  by  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  spike.  The  oil 
dropped  on  sugar  relieves  slight  spasms  of  the  stomach; 
when  diffused  bv  alcohol  in  water  it  constitutes  the  spirits 
of  lavender.  The  compound  tincture  of  lavender  is  useful 
in  similar  cases,  and  is  the  best  means  of  covering  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  aloes. 

LAVA'TER,  JOHN  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1741  at 
Ziirich,  -where  his  father  was  a  physician.  Tbe  severity  of 
his  mother  opprmsed  bis  youthful  mind,  and  in  his  juvenile 
days  he  was  remarkable  fbr  a  fantastic  solitary  disposition, 
and  an  aversion  to  school.  He  soon  discovered  a  fledded 
tendency  to  religion,  and  in  early  years  he  had  a  great  pce- 
dileetion  ibr  singing  hymns  and  reading  tbe  Bible.  He 
made  no  great  progress  in  philol<^icar  studies,  but  bad 
an  aptitude  at  expressing  bis  thoughts  and  feeUngs  which 
admirably  qualified  him  for  the  inllce  of  clei^-man.  In 
1 763  he  travelled  through  Leipzig  and  Beriin  in  &e  company 
of  Fuseli,  and  to  Berth  in  Swedish  Pomerania  to  study 
theology  under  the  celebrated  Spalding.  In  17£4  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  and  occupied  himself  with  his 
duties  as  a  preacher,  biblical  studies,  and  poetical  composi- 
tion. The  poems  of  Klopstuck  and  Bodmer  had  produced 
an  effect  on  his  mind,  ana  in  1 767  he  published  his  admired 
'  Swiss  Songs,'  and  in  the  following  year  his  *  Aussichten  in 
die  Ewigkeit '  ('  Prospects  of  Etemtty ').  In  1 769  he  was 
made  deacon  of  the  Orphan-house  churoh  at  Zurich,  where 
the  extraordinary  eflfoot  of  his  sermons,  his  immaeubte 
life,  and  benevdent  disposition  made  him  tiie  idol  of  bis 
congr^tioik,  while  his  printed  sermons  sent  forth  his  fiune 
to  distant  parts.  His  *  Physiognomic  Fragments '  appeared 
in  1775,  in  4  vols.  4to«  a  work  which  baa  since  been  trans- 
lated, abridged,  and  Hlustrated  in  evwy  variety  of  fwm  In 
early  life  he  had  become  acquainted  with  men  of  various  cha- 
racters,andhad  observed  corresponding  peints  of  resemblance 
in  the  character  of  their  mind  and  tbeirfeatures;  andashehad 
a  disposition  to  generalize  particular  observations  as  much  as 
possible,  he  en&avoured  to  raise  physiognomy  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  He  collected  likenesses  from  all  parts,  made 
eilhmtettet  of  his  fnends,  and  the  result  of  this  pursuit  was 
the  celebrated  work  above  mentioned.  It  is  said  that  in 
afier-life  Lavatw  had  lesa  hith  in  physii^cnomy  than  at  flnt 
He  always  firmly  dung  to  his  peculiar  religious  views, 
which  were  a  mixture  of  new  interpretations  with  antient 
orthodoxy,  of  philosophical  enlightenment  with  extreme  su- 
perstition. One  leading  article  of  his  fiuth  was  a  belief  in 
the  sensible  manifestation  of  supernatural  powers.  His 
disposition  to  give  credence  to  the  miraculous  led  him  to 
believe  the  strange  pretensions  of  many  individuals,  such 
as  the  power  to  exorcise  devils,  to  perform  cures  by  animal 
magnetism,  &c.  Some  even  suspected  him  of  Catholicism. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  while  his  mystical  tendency  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  party  called  tbie  tn- 
lightmed  (AuigekJarte),  the  fevour  he  showed  to  many 
new  institutions  offended  some  religionists  of  the  old 
school,  who  regarded  any  innovatiiHi  in  the  recmved  plana 
of  education  with  horror.  The  extent  of  tbe  prejudicea  of 
this  but-named  class  may  be  gathered  from  Jung  Siilling's 
life,  where  the  author  nys  that  in  some  German  towns  the 
writer  of  any  romance  or  any  song,  not  beinga  bynui^  was 
esteemed  a  free-thinker,  and  that  even  bis(Sjillin^s)  own 
religious  works,  from  their  being  composed  in  a  romance 
fbrra,  gained  him  that  character.  However,  many  of  the 
religious  world,  even  of  those  not  immediately  belonging  to 
his  congregation,  regarded  Levator  with  great  veneration, 
an^  opening  a  correspondence  with  him,  looked  to  his  let- 
tera  aa  the  great  source  of  their  spiriting- consolatien.  Ir 
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fbt  latter  jMrs  of  Lamter  his  writings  were  Um  eat«Bmed ; 
bis  {Xwtnwere  eomfrnfeA  with  tho*  of  raor«Me«it  eerman 
W.itttit,  And  IoBtbjCbe«enpariio»;  while  »  ftm-tbhtking 
tffca  on  th»  irtemue^  «rbiall  *hMk«d  atl  Hjnpaiby 
with  his  ftarfi  r^igiras  IMHitth  Tbtf  lonely  powti<ni 
HtfUaHa  pftvits  and  svperstMitiM  toitfvers  in  Oenaony, 
it  «  (iftirf  *!len  fltf  fretf-thinbiflg  tpwit  that  pfeowled 
fbe  Frffricb  Revel(iti<M  lioadtf  ra^stant  infievations  on  ril 
fbujf  held  bacfed,  is  pafheftCBlly  d^Hbed  in  the  ksl  tart 
Of  ftinting^fl  •  Life.'  The  beginning  «f  the  RoTolution  La- 
tafer  reearded  *ith  fileomire;  but  bi«  teve  ehanged  to 
btfri<«r  after  the  docspitation  bt  the  king.  On  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  Ilet-olution  in  Rwilzerlfiiirtv  he  naounted  the 
pulpit  wiib  the  greaiftit  ztal,  and  ttie^e.  as  well  as  in  all 
public  usemblies,  declaimed  apiinst  the  yrtntfh  party  with 
an  excess  of  animation  and  courage.  Whtti,  on  the  96ih 
8«ptemfaer.  1799,  Maasens  teok  Zurich^  Lavater,  who  was 
tttaiad  in  th»  streets  exciting  th«  soldiery  aftd  Mdii^  the 
Aifbr«rs,  w«s  shot  by  a  grenadier.  It  is  wid  tktt  this  gn- 
Mdief  was  n«t  one  of  the  enemy,  and  that  thd  aet  Wis  that 
dt  Uti  issasstO ;  and  It  is  furf  her  supposed  that  LaTttor  kne^r 
the  man.  but  tfam  ft  Cbrrsilan  spirit  of  furgiteneM  ncter 
betrayed  him.  He  suffered  a  long  time  ftum  ibis  wound, 
but  aid  not  die  till  the  beginning  ef  160).  During  his 
iilnass  he  wrote  some  papers  on  fhe  times  arid  some  poems, 
which  ftre  ijnnsidered  to  he  among  his  best  prodaoiions, 
LAVAUR.  TtAEd.] 

LAVENDETC  Ihe  name  df  hoary,  narrow-leaved,  fra- 
^nt  bushes,  inhabiliiig  the  south  of  Eurtfpe,  the  Canaries, 
Barbary,  Egypt,  P«Kia,  ind  the  West  of  India,  with  gene- 
riiHy  blue  llcrWers,  afritnged  iri  ckfse  terminal  unple  or 
branehcd  spikes.  TweHe  speeies  are  deseribed^  of  Which 
nt  only  an  df  gMieral  hit«rtof .  hanriy^  th«  eemthon  La^ 
vender  iLmmdidaranO  and  FHn«h  Lkietidef  <£.  tpiatu 
both  hfltivfls  of  Merlle  hills  in  the  south  df  Burope  tind 
Barbafy.  The  lbrm«r  yields  the  fMgnni  ail  q/*  lamnder, 
•ft  exteniii/ely  eitiplfiyed  in  perfumery ;  afid  the  latter  oil  qf 
ipikg,  employed  by  painters  on  poroekin,  ifid  Hi  the  pre- 
^rdtion  of  irarnisbes  for  artists. 

LAYER,  a  substance  sonietttnes  used  as  food,  ttdrisists 
of  the  ft-onds  of  marine  plants  belcmging  to  the  genera 
PofphTra  and  UWa.  Comitioti  purple  laver  is  furtiiahed 
by  PorpbTnt  larlniala  and  vulgaris,  t#o  species  common  en 
Toeki  and  stones  in  the  ^ea  on  matiy  paints  of  the  British 
c6ut.  They  derive  their  botanical  name  from  their  be&u- 
ttfM  pUfple  or  violet  colour,  which  is  prodoced  entifriy  by 
tlid  ttittllltudes  of  tpo^,  arranged  in  twos,  threM,  ot  four*, 
whh  whifih  the  Wliole  frmd  Is  filled.  Greeli  later  is  Ihe 
Uha  IStissima,  a  Irery  rftmmon  plant  in  the  sea  on  reeks 
arid  jifones,  not  orily  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  on  the  coasts 
of  Itidiit,  New  Hollind,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Sooth 
Aflleribft.  According  to  Lightfbot  the  Scottish  Islanders 
ascribe  i6  it  anodyne  properties,  and  bind  it  about  the 
ttfiaplet  to  assuage  (he  pain  of  headache  ifl  ibvers,  and  to 
pfocure  sleep,  ^ 

In  the  Western  Tsle*  of  Scotland,  #e  ar^  infoKned  by  the 
iktne  authority,  the  inhabitanls  gather  it  in  the  month 
of  March ;  and  after  pounding  and  stewing  it  with  a  little 
water,  eat  It  With  pepper,  vinegar,  and  butter ;  others  stew 
it  with  leeks  and  onions.  lo  England  laver  is  usually 
sfdwed  and  iMidered  palatable  with  lemeti-juiee ;  to  tnany 
pdtsefii  it  is  hoWerter  nauseuua^  and  it  has  wren  sufrgested 
that  its  introdutition  to  ftwhionable  tables  wa«  the  sly  con- 
tH^'atiee  df  Some  medieal  praetitionef  tthe  wished  to  prescribe 
it  fat  ihe  betiettt  ot  his  seroAilotis  patrients.  (Greville's 
A^ie  HtHtaftftitie,  p.  I69.y 

lAVOlSlER,  ANTOINB  LAURENT.  This  distin- 
goiflhed  ahd  trnly  eminent  ehefhieaf  philosopbet'  Was  born 
at  Paris  (rti  tbe  Ifiih  August,  1/43.  His  father,  who  was 
opntent,  spai^  no  expetise  in  his  edttratien,  in  whieh  be 
acquired  at  tbe  Ooll*^  MAZarin  ft  profismnd  knowledge  ef 
aftrMoTby,  ifiaihematics,  botany,  and  rheniislry. 

After  sente  faesittni^i)  as  to  what  partieuhr  setetM  he 
sbdatd  there  ^rtieolftrly  dedicftte  htrnself,  be  wfts  deter^ 
mined  in  the  ehoice  of  chemistry  by  tbebrilliantdiseenreries 
whh  whieh  Df.BIdckftnd  other*  had  theft  reeenlly  enridied 
that  science.  When  only  twenty-oike  years  of  age  beeb- 
tefaied  the  prize  offered  bj-  Ihe  government  for  the  best  essay 
<M lighting  the  ii reefs  of  Paris;  ftAd  it  is  statedt  that  in 
order  t^  enable  himself  to  ju^e  of  the  h>feti8i(y  of  the 
light  atforded  by  lariips,  he  kepi  hittiself  during  six  weeks 
in'  a  room  from  4htch  the  light  ef  day  Wat  euirely  ex- 
sloded. 


In  1768  he  wu  admitted  ftn  awidate  of  Ibt  FVendi 
Academy,  and  finding  that  he  ineorred  oaBsiderable  ex- 
pense in  the  pireaseution  of  his  eheroical  raaaftwdtea,  he 
asked,  and  in  1 769  obtained,  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  and  bis  parse  and  hia 
laboratory  were  equally  opeti  to  the  ^oung  inquirer*  in 
scien^.  He  was  afterwaAh  appointed  to  snperiutend  the 
numerous  saltpetre- works  of  France. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  accused  of  havii^,  as  a 
farmer-feneral,  mixed  water  and  noxious  ii^redients  with 
tobacco :  to  avoid  arrest  be  secreted  himself  for  some  days ; 
but  bearing  that  his  colleai^es,'  and  among  them  bis 
father-in-law,  were  imprisoned,  he  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  and  was  coridemned  to  death.  In  anarWer  to  a  re- 
quest far  ft  respite  of  some  days,  in  order  to  Snish  none 
experiments  ii^th  which  be  Imd  beeit  recently  engaged, 
and  whieh  be  stated  were  of  ImportttKif  to  Ibe  intereels  itf 
mankind,  he  was  coldly  inibrmod  by  (be  pohlio  ftfleaaer 
that  the  republie  bad  fto  need  of  obetttietsh  ftnd  that  the 
oour»e  of  justice  oould  hot  be  delayed.  Deeply  regretted  by 
every  man  of  science  and  by  the  numerous  friends  whom 
hie  amiable  mftnners  bad  attached  to  him,  be  was  consigned 
to  the  guillotine  on  tbe  8th  May,  1794,  leaving  a  widoW, 
who  many  years  aflerwards  was  ttiarried  to  Count  Rutn* 
ftrd. 

-  His  ptiblications  Were  nntnerous  ftnd  highly  important; 
fbr  besides  the  larger  works  which  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion, he  wfts  the  author  of , nearly  sLttv  memoirs  j>rlnted  iff 
the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy,  and  other  periodtcals.  Hie 
principal  separate  Itorks  are :  '  €>pascfiles  Chimiques  et 
Physiques,*  2  vols.  Svo.,  1775;  'Traitd  Slementftire  d« 
Chltttie.'  2  vols.  8va.,  1789;  *  Instruethme  sur  let  NitriSres, 
etaar  la  Fabrieation  de  SalfAtre,'  8vo,  1777. 

In  ft  posthumous  ftnd  ineom|dettt  publieattM,  (joneisting 
of  two  octavo  volumes,  entitled  '  M^moires  de  Cbimie,'  Lft- 
voiflter,  alluding  to  the  term  commonly  employed  of  the 
French  thtuty,  claims  It  entirely  and  exclusively  as  hb  own ; 
and  although  it  wilt  be  impomible  for  us  to  enter  minntely 
iftto  a  consideration  of  the  Lavoraieran  or  aniiphlogistic 
theory,  yet  we  state,  from  his  'Elemens  de  Chimie,' 
his  peouliai<  Views  Oh  some  impottftfil  subjects,  and  one  of 
the  flMt  of  these  is  the  nature  of  heat.  Having  mentioned 
its  expensive  and  repulsive  powers,  he  sftys  that '  it  is  difli- 
Tiilt  to  comprehend  these  phenomena  witliotit  admitting 
them  as  the  efi'ects  of  a  real  aitd  material  subsiftnee.  or  very 
sdbtila  fluid,  whieh  insinuating  itself  between  the  partides 
of  bodies  separates  them  from  each  other.'  Headmite  that 
the  doctrine  Is  hypothetical,  but  asserts  that  h  explains  tbe 
phenomena  of  nature  in  a  sfttisfhrtory  taanner,  ftnd  tbtc 
considering  it  as  Ihe  cause  of  heat,  or  the  sensatidn  of 
warmth,  he  at  first  gave  it  the  name  of  igneous Jhiid  and 
rUttUer  qf  heat,  but  afterwards,  in  a  work  on  chemical 
nomencthiure  by  himself,  MorTeau,and  Berihollet.  be  adds. 
'We  have  distinguished  the  cause  of  heat,  or  that  eXqoiAtely 
elastio  fluid  which  produces  it,  by  the  term  of  caloric,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  real  substance,  but 
as  tbe  repulsive  cause  which  separates  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter fratn  each  other.'  Ftie  cftloric  he  defines  to  be  tha.t 
which  is  not  united  in  any  way  with  anr  other  body ; 
combined  caloric  is  that  which  is  fixed  in  bouies  by  affinity 
or  elective  attraction,  so  asto  fbfm  part  of  tbe  suutance  of 
the  body ;  and  by  »pedjle  calorie  or  bodies  he  underalahds 
the  respet^tive  quantities  of  calorie  requisite  for  tmising  ft 
number  of  bodies  of  tbe  same  weight  to  an  equal  tempera- 
ture, and  the  proportional  quantity  depends  on  thetfafNKii^ 
of  bodies  for  caloric. 

His  Analysis  of  atmMpheric  alf  and  the  re-ctiablnation 
of  its  elements,  tlionii;b  not  quite  correct,  was  neveftfaeleat 
ably  conceived  and  executed.  He  heated  some  mefcury  in 
a  mettrftSS  eonneeted  With  a  glass  receiter  with  about  60 
cubic  inches  of  atraosplicrie  aif ;  he  then  funnd  that  a  por- 
tion tjt  tbe  mercury  was  cofiverted  ifito  stnftll  rod  pftfticles, 
which  did  not  Inrreftso  ftfter  the  beat  had  been  continued  for 
twelve  days ;  and  he  then  observed  thitonly  about.42  of  the 
50  eubie  jftches  of  fttiAospherto  ftit  remaitied  unabforbed, 
and  this  he  found  was  no  longer  fit  for  rtspiraticHt  or  outtk- 
bustion.  On  submitting  the  red  panlcM  of  mereurr  to 
heat,  they  were  Eeparaletfinto  mercui^  and  about  8  inches 
of  gas,  which  eminently  supported  both  respiration  and 
cotnbtistion  :  and  having  several  times  repeated  the  eXp eri* 
ment,  be  mixed  the  residtlftl  iLnab«orbed  portion  of  the  ait 
with  tl  at  which  was  obtained  by  heating  the  red  partielet 
of  mreory,  bnd  he  found  that  tur^w^l^j^^^^^ecisely 
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MBular  to  tiMt  of  A*  stmospbore,  and  fmsMsei^K  iiaaHjr  tlis 
wme  power  of  supporting  rsspiraiion  aiid  combustion. 

lavoisisr  adinits  that  the  experim«Qt  dooi  not  sliov  the 
oxaoC  quantity  of  the  two  aui  wfaic^  constitute  tbe  atao- 
aphere,  for  he  states  that  the  mercury  will  pot  separate  the 
whole  of  Che  resptrable  portion,  and  eohwquenily  part  of  it 
remains  '  united  to  tke  mepfaitw.' 

Lavoisier  also  aentioos  some  experimMitc  whf;^  be  per- 
ft>raed  with  tbia  Ughly  reapirable  air  ibu«  obtained  by  the 
interventioH  of  mercury  froaa  the  atoaoaphere,  and  he  •»- 
tieea  the  brilUaaC  effects  of  the  eooabutioii  of  aiumoal  aad 
phosphorus,  and  adds,  '  Hits  apories  «t  air  ares  diaoevered 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Priesilegr,  M .  Scbeele,  end 
Byi>clf.  Dr.  Pnesl^  cava  it  the  name  of  dep^giiticaled 
orr;  M.  ScheaU  calleait mttpurtal airi  I  «t  first  oamad  U 
kighlg  rmpirahte  air,  to  wkish  has  since  fassii  snbstitutsd 
the  term  of  vital  air* 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  eminent  a  philoeepher 
dionld  80  fer  have  forgotten  what  was  due  boih  to  otbers 
and  himself  as  to  have  made  such  a  stateqaent  as  this.  It 
MS  one  of  the  last  sets  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  publish,  however 
unwillingly,  tliat  he  first  staled  to  Lavoisier  himself,  at  his 
own  table  in  Pa; is,  in  the  year  1 7  74,  the  Act  of  his  having  dis- 
covered this  ^as,  in  the  pretenee  of  persons  whom  he  nanias. 
Not  indeed  m  this  the  onljr  inataoce,  to  use  a  asnlle  <»- 
ynssion,  w  whidi  lAvnisier  exhibited  a  want «  eaodour 
Mwenby.  set  merelyof  a  philosopher,  but  ef  a  men.  <8ee 
the  Doetmu  qf  PJdogition  etiabiUfUd,  by  Or.  Priestley, 
Horthunberiand,  18M.) 

In  1778  he  published  a  paper  in  the  Alanioils  of  tiie 
Academy,  entitled  '  General  OooeideratioBs  «Q  lfa«  Nature 
of  Acids,  and  on  the  principles  oS  which  they  are  composed.' 
In  this  paper  it  is  ^tempted  to  be  proved  that  all  acids  «w« 
their  properties  to  the  presenoe  of  oxygen,  and  that  wlien 
bodies  were  deprived  of  oxygen  they  lost;  iheHr  acidity. 
This  doctrine  of  the  universal  acidifying  pcwer  of  oxygen 
was  generally  adopted  until  Davy  poovad  that  what  bad  been 
called  oxymuriatic  acid  had  not  been  idacomposMl,  and  that 
with  hydrogen  it  fonoed  manaiia  aoid ;  h«  ^t  however 
distinctly  proved  ihaC  eartam  bodies,  luofa  ns  carben  avA 
sulphur,  were  actually  converted  into  acids  ^  the  union 
with  oxygen ;  but  by  a  too  basty  genandixtfieB  he  was  led 
to  adopt  pnociples  which  the  further  progress  of  scienee 
fans  proved  le  be  untrue. 

It  is  to  be  f^uars^  that  I^oisier  did  Aot  discover  any 
MM  of  the  elcBMHitafy  gaseous  iuids.  Mr.  Cavendish  had 
clearly  described  the  (Xoperttes  of  hydrogen  before  he  began 
his  career :  and  oxygen,  asete,  and  ebiorme  -woe  discoverad, 
the  two  Ant  in  Briuin  and  the  last  io  Sweden,  after  Lavoisier 
ComaaBced  his  «fa«nioal  sesearches.  In  one  partioular 
case  be  indeed  denies  the  eustanoe  of  a  well  lawwa  &ot, 
nantely,  that  gunpowder  oan  be  flred  in  vaeuo^  but  then 
the  fact  is  irreooueitable  with  his  theory. 

file  ui^ttiriaa  of  Lamisier  had  the  prinei(Ml  shace  in 
•Dtroduong  that  reform  in  tho  nomeacpatHreief  chemistry 
vhioh  coded  in  the  expulsion  «#  Ihe  aUogistic  theory  ^  and 
it  is  eometly  stated  PrafeaMr  Biaod^  'that  in  this 
nform  Lsvoiuer  took  the  lead,  wad  choagb  his  original  in- 
vesti^ioBs  connected  with  it  ara  few  siod  <coaB<pamtiffidy 
iMunportant,  he  availed  himsalf  snth  somucdti  skill-of  the 
Wwurs  of  «tben,  pbeieg  them  in  aew  fMints  of  view 
and  exhibiting  their  unexpected  apfdieations,  as  to  nander 
them  almost  nis  own.  Lavoisier's  ohanoter  has,  in  some 
measure,  suffered  by  the  ousguided  seal  «f  his  adminng 
<KMDmeDtators,  who.  not  eatisfied  with  aLUwing  hw  due 
Dwit  for  the  loginal  pBeoision  and  sagaciity  lOf  iodwiion 
which  he  iHougbt  iitto  ^hunisti^,  have  ^represented  him  as 
hwring  ihe  experiueotal  activity  of  j^riestley  and  the  labo- 
liaus  diligMiee  at  Sehecia.  Bat  Laviiavr.  ^bmich  a  ^Hat 
architect  jin  the  seianee,  kibound  hut  liUiaM  :tbe  ^iiwri^ ; 
his  materials  wer«  chie^  ehi^ied  la  his  band,  and  ms  vkxW 
was  4i!u>lav«d  in  their  arraafaaent  aad  ■oeogihinatiosu'' 

LAVCVKO,  TEAftA  Di,  a  denomination  ntaming  *  a 
tnct  of  good  arable  aand,'  i^  the  aaedarn  fmxmM  a|U)o- 1 
vinoe  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  eorsaaponding  Ao  ^e 

Iroetar  part  of  the  «>tient  Campania  V^tiieL.  iCCaJiMfriA.]  i 
t  is  bounded  on  the  tiorth  by  Ahruaao,  m  the  east  by  ihe 
pnTinoe  new  grfed  Sannio  and  foraaerlyCABt»d»  diJfoUseb 
'«n'thesouthhy(hepiovinee«f  Naples,  >ttatbe  wast  Wtb* 
MaditawaBeaB,  and  on  ithe  aoah-awwt  by  the dwwjwgnitidi  i 
Roma  in  Che  Papal  fitate.  The  boHndary-JLuw  ba^wn  ithc , 
««a  states  ruos  nearly  parallel  la,  a«d  at  a  short  itjlieMURcs 
and  sowaiinws  an  cbeocht  «fid  tamlmttmt^i 


Uft  banlt  <^  the  Uppw  Liris.  beginniiaig  «h»va  9ar>»  <rhff^ 
is  near  the  ncribsrn  exirepni^  of  Terra  di  la-voro,  at  the  fopt 
of  the  Apennines  of  Abrusxo,  down  to  the  confluenceof 
Sacco  with  the  Urishelowihe  P»p«4  froptiertoiri}  pf Cs^Wf}* 
From  that  peint  the  boundiu'y-liae  divi»rfB«s  from  tj^  J^iis 
te  the  vesiward*  and  follows  a  piatuatMoeus  rjdgff  vUi^ 

forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Mounts  Lepini,  6e{>af«tiny 
the  hasin  of  the  Liris  fnm  that  of  th*  Pomptine  M»rehes, 
«ad  tenninating  ahri^ly  m  the  aoiit  at  Terr«ein«.  Twii> 
tnads  lead  from  th«  Psp«l  iStiite  into  th^  pf«vioca  of  Tw!» 
4i  LafMo;  one  Tanwm  faetvaw  tha  naeuntain*  awl 
the  seanhora.  and  tfaa  otbar  by  the  vjiU^  j»f  the  SaMo» 
arhiah  opens  iato  the  vaUey  of  the  Liris  at  Cepjrano.  Xhjs 
last  rottd.  which  follows  the  tfe^  of  ths  a^tie^t  Vi»  h9i)B^ 
has  been  eompan^wcty  oegjietBi^d,  although  \X  o^rs  the 
sbertast  and  plaaasfltiPitf  flp«ro»ai«intion  between  ftoo?^  ^d 
Naples,  until  1831,  when  the  present  hing  of  th«  Twp  J5i^- 
lios,  Ferdinand  U„  restored  theearriage-jwifmiD$aD  (jr^ 
aiano  to  Ceprano  by  way  of  Axsa,  and  built  a  brii^Ke  <9^er  ^e 
Helfa,  a  moMOtain-stream  which  is  an  atfueotpf  tha  V>m- 

The  province  of  Terra  di  Layoro  ^mads  >d  a  sewioircw^r 
shape  between  tha  hwar  rid^  of  tb«  Ai^nnine  «hvo> 
vbicb  divides  it  fiom  the  iaJUnd  fcovincu  of  tb^  )unfiid^> 
the  shores  of  the  Ueditsrraoesn  ses:,  muJ  the  v^lpfu^c 
groNp  of  nuHintains  wJuch  e«eircla  the  b^  uf  Naplet^  ^itA 
which  an  induded  m  the  jpairopoUlan  ptwinca,  Terry  di 
Lawa  is  dividad  into  fin  (districts,  namely,  i.  Nolf,  0  the 
soulh-aatt,  which  embiBoesthfl^ila  plain  betvaen  the  gnw 
of  Mount  VasuTtMS  and  the  Apsfvune  fidge,  which  Imwiw 
OB  the  south  the  valli^of  Avellu^  and  Ijitnvven!t9.  £AyM<- 
fAHo.}  The  plain  of  Nola  looks  like  an  ifltmeo^s  groy^  ipf 
tsU  eloas  sad  f>oftlsrs  planted  in  rows  to  support  the  vin^s 
wUch  gf»v  at  their  feet,  and  which  (wist  acound  thepo,  and 
hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree.  3etweeQ  the  lin^M  corn 
and  pnhte  are  s»wb  without  ft^ows  hut  in  ordsr  to  prevent 
the  gnuHid  from  becoming  isxbsuMed,  early  crops  of  uipineH 
and  haans  sm  mised.  which  hoed  up  hafiMa  they  bear  frtat, 
and  ace  bu^bad  for  manure.  The  sou  is  a  riieh  wndy  lojtm. 
%  Wast  «f  Nala  is  the  district  of  Cas^rta,  wbiicb  incjud^ 
the  cMitnd  Bart  of  Campania,  and  is  wate^  by  the 
VoUurna.  The  plains  of  Gaifvta  and  Capua  near  the 
mouulains  are  itoWably  healthy,  veil  jDuJtivated.  sad  a^- 
tMmeJy  ptgduotiw ;  bttt  the  lower  plain  jof  the  VolturufD, 
from  Capua  to  the  sea,  is  vvty  unhealthy ;  it  is  cbietty  ivociki- 
pied  by  herds  of  boned  oaUJe.  Tlie  s^ipam  Sspwa^  vhieh 
rises  in  the  bills  abo\w  Teano  and  sprosds  int^^  the  idpum 
below  north-west  of  the  Volturno,  forming  pools  of  staguBt 
water,  contributes  to  poistHfi  the  sitmo^here  of  ^ie  re^os. 
A  range  of  bills,  the  Massicus  «f  the  aotienis.  here  divides 
the  baffln  of  the  Vokurao  iropi  that  of  the  I^ris  or 
lisno.  3.  West  of  the  shove  range  begins  th«  di8.b-i«(  .of 
Caeta,  wtuch  incUdes  the  low  v^lji^  of  the  Lin^  aud  the 
plain  of  F ondi,  vbich  is  neMvated  froip  i|m  Uris  by  tb^  flaoun 
taiBsofitri.orFomiMHoui4.  Tlw  low  IsimU  of  the  jGrari- 
gUano  ace  »s  uohoBlthy  and  dawItOe  as  :lhose  of  tj^  Vol  tii^-kf  j 
but  where  the  Formian  HiUa  atrat«h  near  tha  OQUt  *.  ^  4wtMi- 
try  is  healthy.  flrotiAtl,  and  well  eultivftad.  Tl^i^aifiofFonidi 
is  very  naheollby,  owing  to  a  ataeaant  |a|o  neu>  tfaat  tow|i. 
i.  North  of  Cmus  a«d  Myood  uie  defiles  of  Mount  Tii^. 
Ifae  district  of  Piqdimante  ocwpus  the  valley  of  the  ^Pflpr 
Violtwno  to  b^ond  Vanafro,  «^d  as  &r  as  the  gixtat  •sham 
«f  the  Apennuws  «f  Abmuo-  This  part  of  the  ^untry  is 
heaithiar.  the  low  lands  are  ouLtivaied  viih  wheat  ntgd 
raaise,  andtbe  lower  slopes  i^themottntainsare planted  with 
:(4ive  turn,  while  the  higher  grounds  afibed  pasture  or  are  oo- 
voEed  with  icheBtnv^  trees.  5.  ^ortb-west  of  the  district  of 
Piedimofite,  «Dd  divided  bj  it  fh>m  an  offset  trf  the  Apcp- 
MOesi  iies  the  district  .of  901^  jrhiob  embraces  the  I'aUey 
of  the  Vppar  Ldris.  This  »  smat  measure  a  moi^- 
teisAUB  district,  Qold  in  vwtar,  dinsreat  in  <har»ot^  4mn 
(die  seat  of  the  p^tnwiee,  wad  partjiking  «if  the  nature  .agid 
<c)imale  of  Abrusap.  The  people  are  beidthy  and  i«4vs- 
triouH.  and  fkiEar  tcompAwMons,  aapedajjiy  among  the  vobmhi, 
^  to  be  jEbupd  ih  tbv  dist^^t  than  jn  the  m«hii|m  parts 
ftf  jjjKiOWWD^y.  Ii^i!ppel  CwKao,  w  bi#  *Excivsioas  into 
the  AhkWSU.'  %  voU..«v#.«  Lpndon,  1 897  hss  gisro  Jui^ist 
Wi99^Pt  of      iolfukl  di^rioil*  f4  Tei/a  di  Lavarp. 

The  population  of  the  five  districts  is  as  foUoftp^-r-Ij^^, 
J  i;iM()MMit»ti}^vCa«crtJb  l|^,»ODi  PiediwwUt.  8$,pO0 ; 
Xxae^  ;02j>$.&0  ;  «(t^  10jiy«00.  The  population  #  aw^- 
tially  agricultural;  ^  by  the  Awt  <4ensua  theiy 
135,546  men  employed  in  agriawltMre,  wh(^  with  ^ir 
fhmiiini,  migbt  hs  cwAoqi^,  J»^.f^B«^H$a j^^iJlMte- 
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fonrlbs  of  the  popalation.  There  were  also  7692  shepberds, 
and  only  £00  Beamen.  The  clergy  consisted  of  3470  priests 
and  825  monks:  there  were  also  \732  nuns.  Good  silks 
are  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  of  Santo  Leucio,  near 
Caseria;  cottons  and  voollens  at  Piediibonte;  common 
wooHan  cloth  at  Arpino ;  and  there  are  extensive  tanneries 
at  Santa  Maria  di  C^pua. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro 
are:— 1.  Canata,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  inten- 
dente,  or  governor  of  the  pfovinoe,  and  of  the  civil  and 
eriminal  courts,  has  13,000  innabitants,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  i^oinin^  palace  and  gardens,  wbirh  form  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  Europe.  The  two 
principal  fronts  of  the  palaeeare  787  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
tain four  storiesof  37  windows  each ;  the  two  other  sidefl  are 
616  feet  long,  and  consist  also  of  four  stories  of  27  windows. 
In  the  interior  are  four  courts,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  palace 
is  a  superb  staircase,  crowned  by  a  circular  ball,  affording 
oommuntcation  with  the  various  sets  of  apartments.  The 
richest  marbles  are  displayed  in  profusion,  most  of  tbem 
being  from  the  quarriesof  the  kin^om.  Swinburne,  in  his 
*  Travels,'  eives  a  list  of  them,  amounting  to  2 1  ditiferent  sorts. 
The  chapel  is  cased  with  pannels  of  yellow  marble  and 
adorned  with  paintings.  The  theatre  is  a  masterpiece  of  art; 
antique  columns  of  alabaster  support  the  roof  and  divide 
the  house  into  fbriy-siz  boxes,  richly  decorated.  The 
gardens  are  adorned  with  an  urtificial  cascade,  the  water  of 
which  is  brouffht  by  an  aqueduct  ^m  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  2.  riola,  a  very  old  town  and  a  bishop's  see,  with 
9O00  inhabitants,  contains  several  churches  and  convents, 
and  extensive  barracks.  A  quantity  of  pottery  has  been  dug 
up  in  the  neighbourhood,  resembling  the  Etruscan  vases, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Nolan  or  Campanian  vases. 
3.  Maddaloni,  a  pretty  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
has  a  royal  college  and  10,000  inhabitants.  4.  Capua,  on 
the  VoUumo:  5.  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  has  9000  inha- 
bitants, and  a  considerable  inland  trade.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
antient  Capua,  vbiob  stood  near  the  present  site  of  Santa 
Maria.  6.  Between  Canua  and  Naples  is  the  pretty  town 
of  Aversa.  North  of  Capua  are : — 7.  The  modem  town  of 
Piedimonte,  which  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Allifto,  and 
is  well  built;  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  10,000,  havean 
^pearance  of  industry  and  comfort  above  their  neighbours. 
8.  Venarro,  on  the  high  road  to  Abruzzo,  in  a  country 
abounding  with  olives,  has  3000  inhabitants.  9.  Cajazzo,  with 
SOOO  inhabitants.  10.  San  Germano,  a  modern  town  with 
5000  inhabitants,  and  a  secondary  or  grammar  school,  is 
situated  on  the  road  leading  to  Rome  by  the  valley  of  the 
Saeco,  and  near  au  important  frontier  pass  between  the  two 
states.  The  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  is  on  a  steep  hill  above 
SanOermano.  ll.  Sora.higheriiptheLiris,attheibotof the 
Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  several  ehurdws  and 
7000  inhabitants.  12.  Isola  di  Sora,  in  an  island  of  the 
Liris,  which  forms  a  fine  cascade  above  it,  has  8000  inha- 
bitants, and  paper,  iron,  wire,  and  clo^  manufactories. 
13.  Arpino.  14.  Aquino.  1 5.  Atina,  among  the  mountains, 
in  a  healthy  situation,  has  8000  inhabitants  and  many  an- 
tiquities. Its  women  are  celebrated  for  their  b^uty. 
16.  Sessa  (Suessa  Aurunca),  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the 
high  road  to  Rome,  baa  4000  inhabitants,  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity.  17.  Teano, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  has  now  4000  inhabitants, 
a  cathedral,  and  seminary.  A  few  miles  south  of  Teano  is 
Calvi,  the  antient  Cales,  now  deserted  on  account  of  the 
had  air.  Farther  west  the  high  road  to  Rome  passes 
over  a  fine  suspeiuion  bridge  whieb  has  been  lately 
tiirown  over  the  Garigliano,  or  liris,  by  the  present  king 
Ferdinand  n.  Not  At  from  tbia  snot  stood  the  antient 
Hintumn.  Beyond  itiB(18)OASTA.  r^ext,  passing  through 
ltd,  which  is  perched  on  a  steep  mountain,  and  is  remark- 
able tar  its  wretched  appearance  and  the  squalid  look  of  its 
inhabitants,  we  reach  (19)  Fondi,  a  bishop's  see  and  a 
frontier  town,  near  the  borders  of  the  Papal  State,  in  a  fertile 
but  unhealthy  plain,  with  5000  inhabitants,  and  some  remains 
of  antient  walls,  of  the  construction  called  Cyclopean.  The 
antient  Via  Appia,  with  its  old  pavement,  forms  the  princi- 
pal street  of  the  town. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Liris  is  the  town  Of  PontectHTo,  be- 
longing to  the  Pope,  with  a  small  territory,  siurrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Neapolitan  |m)vince  of  Terra  di  Lavoro;  it 
Iws  a  population  of  6500  inhabitants. 

The  area  oi  the  {wovince  of  Tena  di  Lavoro  is  reckoned 


at  2310  Eni^lish  square  miles;  and  it  eontains  thirty  towns 
and  412  villages  and  hamlets.  (Petroni.  Cennmetito  dei 
Reali  Dominj  di  qud  dal  Faro;  Neigebaur,  Gemalde 
ItaUeru;  S^iXxin,Saggu)SlaH»tieQ;  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare- 
Keppel  Craven,  &c.) 

LAW.  In  treating  of  the  word  lau)  we  will  first  explain 
its  etymology,  and  the  etymol(^  of  the  equivalent  words  in 
the  principal  languages  of  the  civUind  world;  we  will  next 
determine  the  strict  and  primary  meanii^  m  law,  together 
with  its  various  secondary  meanings;  we  will  Eufierwnrds 
state  the  most  important  species  of  taw,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word :  and  finally,  we  will  make  a  fbw  remarks  on 
the  origin  and  end  of  law. 

1.  htjfmotogy  t^f  Law,  and  the  equivalent  words  in  other 
Umguageg.— In  ilie  Greek  language  the  most  antient  word 
for  law  is  thSmt  (di/iic,  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
r&Tifu).  meaning  *  that  which  is  established  or  laid  down.'  In 
Homer  0i/ii£  signifies  a  rule  established  b^  custom,  as  wellas 
by  a  civil  government :  it  also  signifies  a  judicial  decision  or 
decree,alegalright,andalegalduty.  {lhad,i.23Q;  Od.xvv^ 
56;  (M.,  xvi.,  403; xi.  770;  ix.  156,  298;  and  see 
Passow  in  v.)  Qtc/tis  and  rtOfjAs  are  two  very  antient  Greek 
words,  having  the  same  origin  and  meaning  as  Bifus.  The 
common  Greek  word  for  law,  after  the  Homeric  period,  ia 
v6/ui(. which  first  occurs  in  the  'Works and  Ihiya'of  Hesiod 
(V.  274-386,  Gaisford),  and  contains  the  same  root  as  vi/m, 
to  allot  or  dietribule.  The  only  word  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage possessed  to  signify  a  legal  right  was  iixauiv,  oc 
tucaiwfta.  <See  Hugo,  Geachiehte  deeMomit^n  Reehit* 
p.  962,  ed.  xi.) 

Jurisprudence  was  never  cultivated  as  a  science  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  loss  of  their  independence.  Many  causes 
concurred  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  adding  jurisprudence 
to  the  numerous  subjects  which  the)'  first  subjected  to  n 
scientific  treatment.  The  chief  of  these  causes  was  per- 
hans  the  generally  arbitrary  character  of  the  Greek  tribu- 
nals, both  in  the  demoeratic  and  oligarchical  states.  The 
I^cedamonians  had  no  written  laws  (see  Aristotle's  ac- 
count of  the  Jarisdietion  of  the  Ephois  in  I^lii.,  ii.  9 ; 
qpmpare  Muller's  Doriantt  b.  iil,  ch.  6,  &  2 ;  eh.  1 1,  s.  2 ; 
and  see  Justinian's  Jnetitutet,  lib.  i..  tit.  2.  s.  10),  and  they 
were  besides  too  great  contemnera  of  learning  and  scienct: 
to  cultivate  law  in  a  systematic  manner.  Th^  Athenians 
possessed  a  considerable  body  of  written  laws,  and,  with 
their  extraordinary  talent  both  for  speculation  and  action, 
tfaey  would  probably  have  contributed  something  towards 
reducing  law  to  a  science,  if  the  large  numbers  of  ine  judges 
liucaarai)  in  their  courts  had  not  led  to  a  popular  atid  roe 
torical  treatment  of  the  questions  which  came  before  them, 
and,  by  diminishing;  the  sense  of  personal  rettponsibili^, 
fiwilitated  arbitrary  aecisions.   (Xen.,  Mem.  iv.  4,  4.) 

For  the  first  scientific  cultivation  of  law  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  Romans.  *  How  tu  our  ancestors,'  says 
Guwro,  *  excelled  other  nations  in  wisdom,  will  be  eauly 
perceived  on  comparini;  our  laws  with  the  works  their 
Lycurgus,  Draco,  and  Solon ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  rude 
and  almost  ridiculous  every  system  of  law  is,  except  that  of 
Rome.*  ('Incredibile  est  enim,  quam  sit  orane  jus  civile, 
prtBtor  hoc  nostrum,  inconditum  ac  pdene  ridiculum.'  De 
Oral.,  i  44.)  Apart  from  the  generu  ability  of  the  Romans 
in  the  business  of  civil  and  military  government,  the  syste- 
matic cultivation  of  law  in  Rome  is  perhaps  owing  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  tribunals  were  composed  of  a  single 
judge,  or  mwistratus.  (Hugo,  Ibid.,  p.  345. )  The  persons 
filling  the  offices  at preetor  urbanut  and preelor  peregrinut 
(the  magistrates  who  ultimately  exercised  ^e  chief  civil 
jurisdiotion)  were  changed  annually;  and  it  was  found 
convenient  that  every  new  mettx  should,  on  his  accession 
to  his  office,  publish  an  anwentic  statement  of  the  rules 
which  he  intended  to  observe  in  administering  justice.  In 
process  of  time  these  rules,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
prestof*  edict,  were  handed  down,  with  little  alteration,  from 
one  pmtor  to  another;  and  they  Furnished  a  text  for  tbecom- 
mentaries  oS  the  Roman  lawyeis,  matnr  of  whose  expository 
writings  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  treatises  ad  edictum. 

The  scientific  cultivation  of  law  among  the  Romans  na- 
turally led  to  the  formation  of  a  technical  legal  vocabulary 
in  their  language.  The  Latin  is  aooordingly  very  rich  in 
l^al  terms,  many  or  most  of  which  have  been  retained  in 
the  modem  languages  of  western  Europe,  especially  in 
those  countries  whose  legal  systems  are  founded  on  the 
Roman  law.  The  only  terms,  however,  with  which  we  are  at 
present  conottiwd  ace  t^of^  J^^f^  4gW^j^J|t<t  general 
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notions  belonging  to  the  subject  of  jurisprudence.  Lex, 
which  has  the  same  etymological  relation  to  lego  that  rex 
has  to  Tego,  meant  proper^  a  measure  proposed  by  a 
DUgistrate  in  the  comitia,  or  assembly  of  the  people. 
A  2sr  was  not  necessarily  a  rule,  and  might  relate  to  a 
^Mcial  case  (Hugo,  Jbid,,  p.  327) ;  but  as  most  of  the  leges 
proposed  by  the  magistrates  were  general,  the  word  came 
to  signify  awritten  law.  Jus  denoted  law  generally,  whether 
written  or  unwritten;  it  also  denoted  a  l^al  right  or  faculty. 
Lex  signified  'a  la.w\' Jus  'law*  generally.  (Austin's iVo- 
trtnee  (^Jurisprudence,  p.  307.) 

The  Romance  languages  have  retained  the  word  lex  in 
the  Latin  acceptation  Uegge  Italian,  ley  Spanish,  loi  French). 
They  have  however  lost  the  word  jus  (though  they  retain 
many  of  its  deriratives),  and  have  substituted  for  it  words 
formed  from  the  passive  participle  of  (fir^o((jt'nY'o  Italian, 
deredto  Spanish,  droit  French),  probably  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Crerman  recht. 

Nearly  all  the  Teutonic  languages  (including  the  Anglo- 
Sixon)  possess  some  form  of  the  word  reehU  with  a  double 
sense  eqaivalent  to  the  Latin  namely,  law  a.nd /aeutty. 
The  modern  English  uses  right  in  the  sense  of  /aeidty 
alone.  The  High  Crerman  has  gesetz  (from  tetzen,  '  to 
place,'  like  OM/tbc  and  Oi/uc),  for  a  written  law  equivalent  to 
lex.  The  Low  Grerman  languages  have,  instead  of  gesetz, 
a  word  formed  from  legen,  to  lay  down,  which  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  laga  or  lag,  m  modern  English  late.  The  word 
however,,  in  modern  English,  has  not  the  limited  sense 
o( gesetz,  but  is  coextensire  wilJi  the  Latin  yu«,  when  the 
latter  does  not  signify  /acuity.  We  do  not  wbh  to  dwell 
unnecessarily  on  these  etymologies,  but  we  will  shortly  no- 
tice that,  besides  regt,  the  Dutch  language  has  the  word 
wet  in  the  sense  of  law.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
antient  mthan,  Gothic,  *  to  bind,*  and  is  equivalent  etymo- 
logieally  to  the  Latin  obligatio.  The  English  verb  to  wed 
is  the  same  word.  Ehe,  wnich  signifies  marriage  in  modem 
German,  originally  meant  lam  or  ordtnance  \Nibelungen 
Lied,  V.  139,  5061) ;  so  that  the  Dutch  wet  and  the  English 
teed  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same  relation  as  the  antient 
and  modem  senses  of  ehe. 

2.  Proper  and  improper  Meanings^  oj  tne  word  Law.— 
A  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  general  command 
of  an  intelligent  being  to  another  intelligent  being.*  Laws 
established  by  the  sovereign  government  of  an  independent 
civil  society  are  styled  positive,  as  existing  by  positio. 
SovEUiaNTY.]  When  law  is  spoken  of  simply  and  abso- 
ulely,  positive  law  is  always  understood.  Inus  in  such 
phrases  as  *  a  lawyer,'  '  a  student  of  law,'  *  legal,'  *  legality,' 
■legislation,*  *  legislator,'  &c.,  positive  law  is  meant  Posi- 
tive law  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence. [Jdkiipruoencb.]  Every  general  command  of  a. 
sovereign  government  to  its  subjects,  however  conveyed, 
falls  under  the  head  of  positive  laws.  The  general  com- 
mands of  Crod  to  man  (whether  revealed  or  unrevealed)  are 
called  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  Divine  law ;  they  are  some- 
limes  also  known  by  the  name  of  '  natural  law,  or  '  law  of 
nature.'  The  Divine  law  (according  to  the  phraseology 
just  explained)  is  the  standard  to  which  all  human  laws 
ought  to  conform.  On  the  mode  of  determining  this  stan- 
dattl  some  remarks  will  be  made  lower  down. 

Besides  positive  law,  which  is  known  to  be  a  command 
enforced  by  a  sanctiont,  and  the  Divine  law,  which  is  pre- 
Bumed  to  be  so,  there  are  some  classes  of  laws  which  are 
not  commands,  though  they  bear  an  analogy,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  laws  properly  so  called.  Thus  by  the  term  *  law 
of  nations,'  or  *  international  law,*  are  signified  those  max- 
ims or  rules  which  independent  political  societies  observe, 
or  OQght  to  observe,  in  their  conctuct  towards  one  another. 
An  independent  political  society  is  a  society  which  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  rendering  obedience  to  a  political  superior ; 
consequently,  an  independent  political  society  cannot  receive 
a  command  or  be  subject  to  a  law  properly  so  called.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  maxims  of  international  morality  are  gene- 
ral, and  determine  men's  wills  by  the  fear  of  provoking  the 
hostility  of  other  independent  societies  against  their  own 
countiy,  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  so-calhsd '  law 
of  nations '  and  positive  law.  We  may  here  remark  inci- 

•  •  Lex  an  aUtkl  qnun  rtfmia  {mftrmi.'  ny*  Butw,  Dm  Amgm.  ScUnl.  lib. 
vUL,  mfh.  S3.  The  wovd  remla,  or  nfa,  la  ambixiioiu  :  It  Knnctinipi  uguillM 
% Miitmm.  maaim, or cmoa  datfij ;  it  MnBetimndniiSH  aaomui,  mitdm,  ur 
OMm.  acconpa^ad  villi  a  eommud.  Monmr.nii  mBuM^ortuHLyUiBt 
tbm  nde  or  wm-m  ftaelf  conmuiite.  Baeoa'a  deflaitiua  wonld  tlwrcfore  be 
■are  imclw  tf  nqimwd     fidknra :— ■  Lai  eit  arrm*.  irammi  impetiintU' 

t  A  ■uwiion  h  ths  ovil  with  which  aay  on*  ii  vUltcd  in  cmiMqmmc*  Jtiia. 
•l>adien<*A  to  *  eomm>iid> 
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dentally  that  the  term  'jus  gentium,*  as  used  by  the  Roman 
lawyers  (with  whom  it  originated),  has  a  totally  different 
meaning  from  *  law  of  nations,'  as  used  in  moaem  timet. 
According  to  their  pbraseolo^,^  civile  consists  of  thoaA 
rules  of  law  whidi  are  peculiar  to  any  independent  state] 
jus  gentium  consists  of  those  rules  of  law  whicti  are  common 
to  all  nations.  ('Quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  ins  con* 
stituit,  id  ipaum  civitatis  est,  vocaturque  jus  civile,  tpuai 
propriumjusipsiuscivitatis.  Quod  veronatura  vol  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  peraque  custodn 
tur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  geotes 
utuntur.*  Inst.,  lib.  i.,  t.  2,  s.  1,  and  G^ius,  i.  1.)  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  jurists  naturale  is  commonly  equiva- 
Tent  iojus  gentium.  (See  eg.  Inst.,  lib.  i.,  1 2,  s.  1 1.)  Con- 
ceming  a  peculiar  meaning  attributed  to  jus  naturale  in  a 
passage  of  Ulpian  {Dig.,  lib.  i.,  tit.  1 ,  fr.  1 ,  s.  3 ;  Inst.,  Ub.  i., 
tit.  2,  ad.  init.),  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  his 'Pro- 
vince of  Jurisprudence,*  p.  lOS.  Other  classes  of  laws  not 
imperative,  but  having  as  close  an  analogy  to  laws  proper 
as  the  maxims  composing  international  law.  are  the  'law  of 
honour'  and  the  *law  of  fhshion;*  the  laws  of  certain 
sports  and  games,  such  as  the  laws  of  the  tur^  the  laws  of 
whist,  cricket,  chess.  Sec,  also  stand  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment The  term  law  is  also  employed  in  certain  eases 
where  the  analogy  to  laws  properly  so  called  is  much  mm 
remote.  Instances  of  this  usage  are  siieh  expressions  as 
the  *  laws  of  motion,*  the  *  law  of  attraction  or  gravitation,* 
the  *  law  of  mortality '  in  a  given  country,  the  '  law  of  po- 
pulation,' the  'laws  of  human  thought,*  the  *  law  of  a  tna- 
thematical  series.'  In  laws  of  this  class  (which  may  he 
styled  '  metaphorical  laws  *)  there  is  no  command  and  no 
intell^;ence  to  work  upon ;  nothing  more  is  signified  than 
that  there  is  a  certain  unifbrmity  of  phenomena,  analogous 
to  the  unifbrmity  of  conduct  produced  in  men  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  propertjr  so  called.   [ANALOdT,  p.  488.] 

3.  Species  Positive  Zoto.— The  positive  laws  of  any 
couQtiy,  considered  as  a  system,  may  be  divided  with  refer- 
ence to  their  sources  (or  the  modes  bv  which  they  become 
laws)  into  written  and  unwritten.  Tois  division  of  laws  is 
of  great  antiquity;  the  expression  unwritten  laws  occurs  in 
Xenophon's  '  Memorabilia,*  in  a  conversation  attributed  ta 
Socrates  (iv.  4,  Ifl),  in  the  'Antigone'  of  Sophocles  (v.  4-10-7, 
comp.  Aristot.  Rhet.,  i.  13,  2),  in  the  'Republic  and  Laws 
of  Plato*  (v.  563  and  793,  od.  Steph.),  and  in  Demosthenes 
{Aristocrat.,  p.  639,  ed.  Reisk.).  In  these  passages  it  ap- 
pears to  signify  those  rules  of  law  or  morality  which  (being 
rounded  on  obvious  dictates  of  utility)  are  nearly  common 
to  all  countries.  Unwritten  law,  in  this  senses  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  the  jut  naturale  of  the  Roman  lawyeis.  In 
the  hmguage  of  the  Digests  and  the  Institutes,  tbe  terma 
written  and  tmwritten  law  (' jns  quod  constat  ex  seripto 
aut  ex  non  seripto*)  are  used  in  a  more  precise  manner,  to 
signify  those  laws  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the  Ro- 
man legislature  in  writing,  and  those  rules  of  Taw  which 
had  been  tacitly  adopted  by  the  same  legislature  from  usage.* 
For  (as  it  is  stated  in  a  passage  of  the  Digests) '  since  the 
laws  derive  their  binding  force  from  nothing  but  the  decision 
of  the  people,  it  is  fitting  that  those  rules  which  the  people 
have  approved  of  without  reducing  them  into  writing  should 
be  equtdly  obligatory.  For  what  difibrence  is  there  whether 
the  people  declares"  its  will  by  vote,  or  l^  its  conduct?' 
CQuum  ipsa  leges  nulla  alia  ex  caasa  nos  teneant  quan 
quod  judicio  populi  receptn  sunt,  merito  et  ee  qua  sine 
seripto  populus  probavit,  tenebunt  omnes;  nam  quid  in- 
terest, sunraeio  populus  voluntatem  suaro  deolaret,  an  rebus 
ipsis  et  foctisi"    Dig.,  lib.  i.,  t.  3,  fr.  32.) 

Sir  William  Blackstone  divides  the  law  of  England  into 
'  the  lex  non  scripta,  the  unwritten  or  common  law,  and  the 
lex  scripta,  the  written  or  statute  law.'  'The  lex  rjm 
scripta.  or  unwritten  law  (he  further  says),  includes  not 
only  general  customs,  or  the  common  law  properly  so  called, 
but  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  of  tho  king- 
dom ;  and  likewise  those  particular  laws  that  are  by  custcun 
observed  only  in  certain  conrts  and  jurisdictions.'  'When 
I  call  these  parts  of  our  law  leges  non  scrtptee  (he  proceeds 
to  say),  I  would  not  be  understood  as  if  all  those  laws  wwe 
at  present  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  fbrmei 
ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth.   It  is  true 

■  The  distinction  of  Inir  Into  written  and  anwritten  don  not  aeeni  to  hm 
bNn  MguUity  mtdo  bji  the  B  oauin  jurist* ;  foiitdocs  not  occur  in  Gdns,  hon 
n-hota  UommeDtariM  the  nibntiuice  of  tho  second  title  of  tlie  flral  bodt  of  the 
ln>iitute«  It  boRowcd.  Tbe  rtiiUDCtlon  In  qneation  is  Introduced,  both  In  th# 
UlRMU  (ind  dM  taiiitniM  wttii  a  raferaoca  to  the  Greek  writers,  doibtlaM  pin 
Iniuphm.  r-^ 
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indeed  that,  in  the  nrofound  igDorance  of  letters  wbich  for- 
merly ovenpread  tne  whole  Western  world,  ^1  laws  wera 
enliroly  traditionat,  for  this  plain  reason,  because  the  na- 
tions among  which  they  prevailed  had  little  idea  of  writing. 
. . .  But  wiUt  us,  at  present,  the  monuments  and  eTidencss 
of  our  legal  customs  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the 
several  courts  of  justice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  de- 
cisions, and  in  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
pvserved  and  handed  down  to  ua  ham  the  times  of  highest 
antiquity.  However,  I  therefbre  st^le  these  parts  of  our 
law  Uget  non  teriptds,  because  their  origimu  institutbn 
and  authority  are  not  set  down  in  writing.'  (1  Com.,  p.  63.) 
In  this  passage  Blackstone  clearly  explains  that  unwritten 
law  is  so  called,  not  because  it  does  not  exist  in  writing,  but 
because  it  was  not  promulgated  by  the  legislature  in  a 
written  form.  His  statement  of  the  sorts  of  laws  severally 
comprehended  by  the  daases  of  written  and  unwritten  law 
in  Englcmd  is  erroneous.  Written  law  comprehends  not 
only  the  statutes  made  by  the  parliament  or  supreme  legis- 
lature, but  also  the  written  regulations  issued  by  subordi- 
nate legislatures,  as  orders  in  council,  and  rules  of  court 
made  by  the  judges.  Unwritten  lav,  moreover,  compre- 
hends Dot  only  the  common  law  whioh  is  administeren  by 
the  courts  styled  'courts  of  common  law/  but  also  the 
greatest  part  of  the  law  styled '  equity/  which  is  administered 
by  the  courts  styled 'courts  of  equity.' 

Unwritten  law  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Bentham  judge- 
made  laxo ;  a  name  which  correctly  denotes  the  modo  by 
which  it  becomes  law. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  written  law  is  called  a  law, 
but  that  a  rule  of  unwritten  law  is  never  called  a  law.  This 
phraseology  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  lex  and 
jut,  Buigesetz  and  recAi,  which  was  explained  above. 

Positive  laws  are  also  divided,  accordiog  to  their  source, 
into  laws  made  by  tupreme,  and  laws  made  by  tubordinate 
le^latures.  In  other  words,  laws  may  be  issued  by  the 
sovereign  I^islature,  or  by  functionaries  deriving  their  mu- 
thority  from  the  sovereign  legislature. 

The  aourcet  of  law  are  not  unfrequently  confounded  with 
its  caiues ;  in  other  words,  with  the  focts  which  induce  the 
sovereign  to  invest  certain  maxims  with  the  legal  sanction. 
Thus  it  is  fiuncied  that  a  rule  of  customary  or  consuetudi- 
nary lav  exists  as  law,  by  virtue  of  custom  or  usage,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  or  his  nwre- 
sentative,  who  has  imparted  to  it  a  binding  force.  This 
subject  is  clearly  explained  in  Mr.  Austin's  *  Outline  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence,'  pp.  10,  II. 

The  laws  of  a  state,  considered  as  a  system,  may  be  di- 
vided, with  reference  to  th^  atd)ject-matter,  into  public  and 
private.  The  division  of^  mlajuepidiUcumm^jue pri- 
vatum originated  with  the  Roman  jurists,  and  occupies  a 
conspicuous  station  at  the  be^ning  of  the  Dinsts  and  In- 
stitutes. No  traoQ  of  this  division  exists,  as  ftr  as  we  are 
aware,  in  any  Greek  author.  Jut  publicum  is  defined  to  be 
'quod  ad  statum  rei  RamauEB  specta^'  'quod  in  sacris,  in 
sacerdotibas,  in  m^istratibus  consistit.*  Jus  privatum  is 
that  *  quod  ad  singiwirum  utilitatem  pertinet.*  The  insti- 
tutional treatises  of  the  Roman  lawyers  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  jus  privatum;  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  do 
not  touch  upon  jus  publicumt  except  in  the  final  chapter 
De  PubUcit  Judidis,  and  tUs  chapter  is  wanting  in  the 
Ck>mmentaries  of  Gaius,  on  which  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian are  mainly  founded.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Ro- 
man lawyers  included  under  jus  publicum  not  only  the 
powers  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  per- 
sons in  public  conditions^  but  also  enminal  law.  Their  de- 
finition of  >tM  pubUamt  however,  does  not  properly  include 
criminal  law,  and  the  term,  as  used  by  later  writers,  has  not 
in  general  diis  extenmon.   PviUcut  is  the  adjective  of  po- 

dw,  and  signifies  tlut  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
y  of  ntiiens;  hence  jut  piddkum  signified  that  law 
which  concerned  the  government  of  Rome,  and  its  magis- 
trates and  other  functionaries.  Privaius  seems  to  have 
meant  originally  that  which  was  separated  or  set  apart  from 
any  otHnmon  stock ;  hence  it  came  to  signiiy  that  which  did 
not  concern  directly  the  public  or  state. 

The  formal  division  of  law  into  public  and  private  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  institutional  treatises  of  English  law. 
It  is  however  used  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Aug- 
mentis,*  lib.  viii.,  aph.  80 ;  where  he  advises  ^at,  after  the 
model  of  the  Roman  jurists,  jut  pi^Ueum  should  be  ex- 
cluded ftom  inatitutional  treatises. 
Sir  W.  Bhtckstone,  in  the  first  book  of  his  *  Commentaries,* 


treats  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  persons*  m  their  piAlie 
and  private  relatbns  to  each  other  (pp.  146,  422).  The 
former  branch  of  this  division,  which  occupies  chapters  2  to 
13,  comprehends  jut  publicum,  in  its  limited  sense,  which 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  Enjflish  term  *  constitutional  law.' 
The  ^oit  politique  or  conttitutionnel  of  Mr.  Benthun,  in 
his  '  Trait&4e  Legislation'  (torn,  i,  p.  147,  325-6,  ed.  1802), 
is  aUo  equivalent  to  jut  ptdtUeum,  in  its  strict  sense.  (Aus 
tio's  Outline,  p.  Ixvii.) 

Positive  law  is  Airther  divided,  with  reference  to  its  sub- 
ject, into  the  lau>  of  pertont  and  the  kao  of  thingt.  The 
Roman  jurists,  who  were  the  autiiors  of  this  division,  ar- 
ranged these  two  classes  under  the  bead  of  jut  privatum, 
together  with  a  third,  viz.  the  law  of  actions,  or  of  judiciaJ 
procedure.  A  full  explanation  of  this  important  division 
IS  not  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  present  article: 
we  extract  a  brief  and  lucid  statement  of  it  from  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's 'Outline'  already  cited.  'There  are  certain  rights 
and  duties,  with  oertain  capacities  and  incapacities  to  take 
rights  and  incur  duties,  by  which  persons,  as  subjects  of 
law,  are  variously  determined  to  oertain  classes.  The 
rights,  duties,  capacities,  or  incapacities,  which  determine 
a  given  person  to  any  of  these  classes,  constitute  a  oon- 
Stion,  or  status^  which  the  person  occupies,  or  with  whieh  the 
person  is  invested.  The  nght,  duties,  capacities,  and  in- 
capacities, whereof  eonditiont  ox  ^aiut  are  lespeetiTely  con- 
stituted or  composed,  are  the  appropriate  matter  of  tlu 
department  of  law  which  oommmil^  is  named  the  law  qf 
persons :  jus  quod  ad  personat  vertinet.  The  department, 
then,  of  law  which  is  styled  the  law  of  persons  is  conversant 
about  status  or  conditions  :  or  (expressing  the  same  thing 
in  another  form)  it  is  conversant  about  persons  (meaning 
men)  as  bearing  or  invested  with  persons  (meaning  statue 
or  conditions).  The  department  of  law  which  is  opposed 
to  the  law  of  persons  is  commonly  named  the  lautofutings; 
jus  quod  ad  res  pertinet.  The  law  of  things  is  oouversant 
about  matter,  which  may  be  described  brie^  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  it  is  conversant  about  rights  and  duties,  capa- 
cities and  incapacities,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  not  constituent' 
or  component  parts  of  ttatut  or  conditions.  It  is  also  con 
versant  about  persons,  in  so  for  as  they  are  invested  with, 
or  in  so  for  as  they  are  subject  to,  the  rights  uid  duties, 
capacities  and  incapacities,  with  which  it  is  occupied  or  con- 
cerned (pp.  xvL,  xvii.).  The  most  important  conditions  or 
status,  composing  the  law  of  persons,  are  public  or  politicat, 
and  private.  The  former  species  includes  all  persons  sharing 
the  sovereign  power  and  all  public  functionaries ;  the  latter 
includes  tbe  conditions  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant,  guardian  and  ward,  &c.  The 
term  jus  publicum,  when  used  in  a  precise  sense,  is  equiva- 
lent to  tlw  former  of  these  species.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  erection  of  certain  aggregates  of  rights  and  duties 
into  a  efatae  is  more  or  less  arbitrary j'  and  that  the  jurist 
must  be  guided  by  considerations  of  method  and  conve- 
nience, concerning  which  no  very  precise  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  For  example,  in  a  country  where  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  expended  by  the  government  in  the  reUef  of  the 
poor,  and  where  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes  consisted 
of  paupers  (or  persons  receiving  legal  relief),  it  might  be 
expedient  to  make  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  pauper  a  con- 
dition, or  status,  in  the  law  of  persons.  In  a  country  where 
the  legal  relief  of  the  poor  was  insignificant  in  amount,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  pauper  would  be  more  conveniently 
introduced  in  the  law  of  things.  SirW.  Blockstone,  mis- 
led by  the  ambiguity  of  the  lAtin  word  jus,  has  rendered 
jus  personarum  and  jus  rerum  by  *  rigfUt  oS  persnu,'  and 
*  rights  of  things.'  The  origin  of  this  portentous  Unnder 
is  explained  in  Mr.  Austin's  *  Outline,'  p.  IxiiL 

P(»itiTe  law  it  also  divided,  with  reference  to  the  legal 
consequences  of  a  breach  of  t^al  duty,  into  civil  and  crimi- 
nal. 

Civil  law  is  that  department  of  law  in  which  every 
breach  of  a  duty  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  person  wronged 
a  right  fmm  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  excluded  by  the 
defendant,  or  of  obtaining  f>om  the  defendant  compensa- 
tion for  a  right  violated  b^  him.  Crivmial  law  is  that 
department  of  law  in  which  every  breach  of  duty  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  l^al  proeeeding  instituted 
by  the  sovereign  or  bis  representatives,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishmeiit  on  the  person  ehaqged  with 
the  breach  of  du^.  The  scope  of  a  civil  action  is  the 
radieiB  of  the  phunti£  by  oanferriug^  him  tiw  riftht.  or 
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•ompensation  for  the  vioUtkn  of  a  right,  which  he  cUums 
from  the  defendant  The  loope  of  a  criminal  action  is  to 
inflict  panishmeat  on  the  defendant  for  the  breach  of  a 
legal  duty  vhich  is  imputed  to  him.  Penal  law  is  not 
identical  with  orinunai  law ;  for  an  act  ox  omission  may  be 
liable  to  legal  punishment  in  consequence  of  an  action  in- 
stituted by  a  jmvate  per  ton.  The  aoUon  in  English  law 
termed  a  qui  iam  action  is  partly  a  civil  and  partly  a  penal, 
but  is  in  no  respect  a  criminal  action.  It  has  been  already 
slated  that  the  torm.^  civUe  or^nally  signified  the  pecu- 
liar law  of  Rome.  In  modern  times  it  has  acquired,  in 
many  or  most  civilized  countries,  the  limited  sense  which 
haa  just  been  explained.  The  term  cHman  was  used  by  the 
Roman  jnnats  as  equivalent  to  Mietum  puhlieumt  that  is, 
a  delict  whidi  wag  the  sulijeet  of  a  judieium  jaMieum 
(Hi^  lb.  pp.  368,  9&9).  (On  the  contents  of  the  FreniA 
eode  civil  see  Godh,  Lks  Cinq).  Civil  and  CWkuim/ delists 
or  injuries  are  terms  which,  in  strictness,  are  unknown  to 
the  English  law.  A  criminal  proceeding  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  English  law,  styled  a  plea  qf  the  crown,  as  being  a 
penal  action  instituted  by  the  crown.  The  court  recently 
created  by  statute  in  London  is  however  styled  the  central 
criminal  court  By  the  civil  law,  in  England,  is  commonly 
understood  the  Roman  law  generally,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  received  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Law  is  sometimes  i^iposed  to  equity.  Equiiy,  in  this 
•erne,  hnplies  an  arbitnry  or  discretionary  power  in  the 
tribvnil  to  dedde,  not  according  to  preseribed  rules  of  law, 
but  according  to  its  own  oonoeptions  of  moral  justioe.  In 
the  language  of  the  English  kw,  common  law  is  opposed 
to  equityt  concerning  which  opposition  see  Eqvitt.  Com- 
mon law  is  so  denominated  as  being  founded,  on  usages 
common  lo  the  whole  nation,  and  not  peculiar  to  a  oertain 
disQriet  (1  Blackst.  Comm.,  p.  67-8.)  In  like  manner,  *  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer'  is  so  designated  in  order  to  dta- 
tinguish  it  from  forms  of  prayer  intended  for  privatg  devo- 
tion. It  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  languid  of  the 
Roman  law.  Jus  dvile  is  opposed  to  jus  prtBtorium  (the  law 
made  by  the  judicial  legislation  of  too  pretorsX  in  tike 
same  manner  that,  in  the  language  of  tne  En^Ul  law* 
common  law  is  oppmed  to  equity. 

A  itm  is  likewise  oraoBed  Xty^pne^^vm.  MvOegiim 
is  an  antient  term  of  the  Roman  law,  masmoch  as  it  oo> 
oorred  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cicero,  Z^.,  iii.  19.)  It 
signified,  according  to  its  e^mology,  a  measure  directed  at 
a  single  person  ihommem  privum),  as  distinguished  from  a 
law  which  applies  to  datees  of  persons ;  for,  as  it  is  stated 
'in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian  preserved  in  the  Digests,  'jura 
non  in  singulos  personas,  sed  generaliter  eonstituuntur.' 
(Lib.  L.  tit  3,  fr.  8.)  The  hitter  part  of  the  word  privi' 
legium  is  connected  with  lex;  but  we  have  already  stated 
that  lex  originally  did  not  necessarily  signify  a  rule.  More 
properly,  however,  d.frivileftium  signifies  a  special  command 
of  the  sovereign,  not  founded  on  an  existing  general  eom- 
mand  or  law.  Such  a  privilegium  may  either  he  heneScial 
to  the  person  or  persons  affected  by  it,  as  an  exemption 
ffom  all  personal  actions  which  the  king  of  England  can 
(or  could)  grant  by  hie  writ  of  protection  (Blackst  S  Com^ 
p.  389);  or  it  may  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  rights,  or 
inflict  some  punishment  upon  him.  The  difference  between 
a  law  and  a  privile^um  is  explained  1^  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
as  follows:  'Municipal  (t.«.  positive)  law  is  anife;  not  a 
transient  sudden  order  ttom  a  superior  to  or  concerning  a 
particnlar  person,  but  something  permanent,  uniform,  and 
universal.  Therefore  a  particular  act  of  the  legislature  to 
confiscate  the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high 
treason,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law; 
for  the  operation  of  this  act  is  spent  upon  Titins  only,  and 
has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  genual;  it  is  rather  a 
lentenee  than  a  law.  But  an  act  to  declare  the  crime  of 
which  Titius  is  accused  shall  be  deemed  high  treason ;  this 
bu  permaneitey,  uniformity,  and  universality,  and  therefore 
is  properly  a  rule'  (or  law).  (1  Com.,  p.  44.)  I^e  distinc- 
tion here  adverted  to  is  that  meant  b^  the  Greek  writers 
when  they  speak  of  governments  administered  aooording 
to  law,  anil  governments  administravd  not  acceding  to  law, 
(See  particularly  Aristotle,  PoUt.,  iv^  4,  5.)  In  the  latter 
class  of  states,  the  acts  of  the  government  were  a  succes- 
sion of  privil^a  (generally  styled  by  the  Greeks  ^q^iviiara, 
although  ^Tti^iTaMTa  were  often  laws,  strictly  so  cal  lied). 
Montesquieu's  distinction  between  monarchy  and  despotism 
if  founded  upon  the  same  princi[de.  (Eeprit  dea  Lois,  ii.  1.) 
Government  by  privilegia  ia  pn^riy  called  arbUreery  go- 


vernment the  government  being  administered  not  aecam- 
ing  to  rules,  but  according  to  the  arMfrmmof  thawveteiga 

one  or  many. 

(Concerning  the  difference  between  the  making  of  lava 
and  the  execution  <tf  them,  or  (as  thqr  are  terasd)  tho 
legislative  and  naeutive  functions  of  govenunmit  we  T-»- 

OISLJLTIOK. 

Law  is  sometimes  opposed  to  fact;  that  is  to  say,  the 
rule  of  law  is  distinguished  from  the  facta  or  events  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  practice.  In  this  sense  it  is  said  that 
every  one  is  presumed  to  know  the  law ;  whereas  ignorance 
of  the  foot  is  an  excuse.  (For  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
law  aa  this  sulgeot  see  Vig.,  lib.  xzii.,  t  6.)  The  distino- 
tion  between  law  and  fact  is  important  in  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  with  reference  to  trial  by  iuir;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  our  law,  the  judge  decides  conoerning 
the  law,  and  the  jury  concerning  the  &et  This  maxim  w 
however  little  more  than  theory ;  for  in  practice  the  jury, 
by  its  power  of  returning  a  general  verdict,  is  judge  both 
of  the  law  and  the  fact.  [JimY.]  On  certain  questions 
which  necessarily  arise  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
which  are  questions  neither  of  law  nor  of  foct  (such  as 
'due  diligence,'  '  reasonable  notice,'  'probable  cause,* -ftA} 
see  an  article  in  the  Jmw  Magazine,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  53-74, 

laws,  considered  singly,  have  been  divided  into  numeroiu 
species,  as  declaratory,  remedial,  penal,  repeiUing,  &c  laws. 
Concerning  these  see  Austin's  Province  qf  Jun^mideiteB, 
p.  22,  and  Dwarris  on  Statutee,  ch.  lo. 

4.  Origin  and  End  q/T  Potitive  Law.— It  has  been  above 
stated  that  all  positive  Urn  are  ewnmands,  direct  or  indveot, 
of  the  person  or  persons  exercising  supreme  political  poww  in 
an  independent  society.  Consequently  the  no  turn  that 
positive  laws  are  derived  from  a  eompaet  between  sove- 
reign and  snlyecli  (styled  the  original  or  tooial  eoniraef)  is 
a  delusion. 

The  proper  end  of  positive  law  is  the  promotion  of  the 
temporal  happiness,  or  well  being,  of  the  community  over 
which  the  law  extends.  Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  '  Politics,' 
says  that '  political  society  was  fonned  in  order  to  enable 
men  to  live,  and  it  continues  to  exist  in  order  that  th^  may 
live  happily.'  (1.  2.)  <  Finis  et  scojius  (says  Lord  Bacon) 
qumn  le^  intueri  atque  ad  qnem  jussiones  etUanctiones 
nai  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est  quam  ut  civee  /tidier 
d^ftmt.*  {De  Jugm,t  lib.  viii.,  aph.  s.)  The  meaning  ot 
Anstotte  and  Baoon,  in  the  passages  just  cited,  waa  no  other 
than  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  well-known 
formula,  that  the  endof  poUtical  government  is  *  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 

We  have  stated  that  the  proper  end  of  positive  law  is  the 
promotion  of  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  community. 
The  end  of  the  political  union  is  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  its  members  in  the  present  state  of  existence ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  existence  which  is  comprehended  be- 
tween birth  and  death.  The  promotion  of  men's  happiness 
in  the  existence  which  commences  after  death  is  the  end  of 
the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  union.  (See  Warburton's 
Dimm  LnaUont  b.  1,  s.  2,  voLi.,  p.  Sl£,  8vo.  ed.) 

From  the  benevolenoe  of  the  Dsity,  it  is  presumed  that 
those  rulcB  which  tend  the  most  to  produce  the  happtnem 
of  his  creatures  are  most  agreeable  to  him ;  and  conse- 
quently the  term  *  Divine  law'  (also  called  natural  law)  is 
used  to  signi5'  those  maxims  to  which  human  laws  ought 
to  conform.  In  the  vast  countries  where  the  Mohammewut 
and  Brahminical  religions  prevail,  a  great  proportion  of  ths 

Eositive  law  is  supposed  to  be  derived  horn  the  direct  rove- 
ttion  of  a  supernatural  being ;  and  therefore  the  Divin*^ 
law  and  the  positive  laws  of  the  state  in  great  measure 
coincide.  The  Christian  dispensation  however  does  not 
(like  the  Jewish)  contain  any  system  of  rules  out  of  which 
a  body  of  poutive  law  can  be  formed,  or  which  can  he  en- 
fivoed  by  a  civil  government  ConsequenUy,  in  Christian 
countries  a  verv  small  part  of  positive  law  is  founded  upon 
precepts  d«ivea  from  immediaia  revelation :  the  for  greater 
part  of  positive  law  is  or  ought  to  be  fiuhioned  upon  rules 
of  Divine  law,  which  are  only  discovwaUe  by  a  proeess  of 
inference  from  the  phenomena  of  human  socie^. 

LAW,  JOHN,  of  Lauriston,  was  boca  about  the  year 
1681  at  Edinbui^h,  in  which  city  his  ihther  exercised  the 
trade  of  a  goldsmith.  His  mother  being  heiress  of  an 
estate  called  Lauriston  is  the  reason  why,  in  conformity 
with  the  Scottish  custom.  Law  is  known  by  that  name  or 
title  also.  In  very  early  life,  in  consequence  of  the  repo* 
tatiou  of  possensg  great  talents»  «r>wp8  engaged  ttt 
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simiige  t.ie  revenue  acccunts  of  Scotland,  an  employraent 
which  may  have  mainly  contributed  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
financial  schemes.  About  this  time  he  proposed  the  eata- 
Uishment  of  a  bank  which  should  issue  paper-money  to 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lands  m  the  country, 
thus  confounding  credit  or  security  with  currency,  and 
imagining  that  the  latter  could  never  he  in  excess  so  long 
as  the  property  which  the  paper  issues  were  supposed  to 
represent  should  be  in  existence.  Law  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  little  more  than  of  age.  He  was  handsome 
in  person  and  of  graceful  carria^  fond  of  societv,  and 
couted  by  it.  Finding  that  his  patrimony  would  not 
sttfflee  for  the  supply  of  nis  extreva^moe,  henad  reoouxse 
to  the  gaming-table.  During  this  career  be  fought  a  duet, 
•nd  having  kiUed  his  antagonist,  he  fled  the  country  and 
visited  Italy.  His  course  of  life  must  still  have  been  very 
irregular,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  banished  successively 
from  Venice  and  from  Oenoa,  after  which  he  wandered 
from  one  Italian  city  to  another  practising  the  arts  of  a 
gambler.  Law  next  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  inoculating  him  with  his  pkns  of  finance. 
By  the  persuasion  of  Law  the  first  public  bank  of  circulation 
was  established  by  the  regent  in  1716,  and  iu  management 
was  entrusted  to  the  projector.  Tbis  bank  ohtaiired  the 
privilege  for  twen^  years  of  issuing  notes,  which  however 
were  to  be  exchangeable  on  demand  for  coin  of  the  esta- 
blished weight  and  fineness  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
liie  public  debt  of  France  at  that  time  amounted  to  1500 
millions  of  livres,  or  about  70  millions  sterling,  and  was  so 
^preoiated  in  the  public  estimation  as  to  be  unsaleable, 
except  at  60  to  70  per  cent  discount.  Law*s  bank  was  pro- 
jected with  the  view  of  paying  off  this  debt,  by  giving  the 
public  creditorthe  option  of  subscribing  for  bank  shares  and 
paying  for  the  same  in  the  public  stock  at  par.  With  the 
view  of  inducing  the  public  to  purchase  the  bank  shares,  a 
p^nt,  giving  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Mississippi, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  granted  in 
1712,  to  the  sieurCrozat,  was  purchased,  and  the  Mississippi 
Company  was  fbrmed,  with  a  capital  of  100  millions  of  livres, 
and  allied  to  the  bank,  having  secured  to  it  for  twenty-five 
years  the  soler^^ht  of  trading  to  that  quarter,  and  also  of  pro- 
secuting the  Canada  beaver-trade.  Still  fbrther  to  assist  the 
scheme,  the  receivers-general  of  taxes  were  directed  to  make 
all  their  payments  in  the  paper  of  the  bank.  With  all  these 
■^vantages  it  was  yet  a  long  time  before  the  favour  of  the 
public  was  so  far  gained  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
100  millions  of  livres.  In  1718  the  Mississippi  Company 
had  the  entire  farming  or  monopoly  of  tobacco  granted  to 
it  for  nine  years,  and  thereupon  sent  great  numbers  of 
planters,  artificers,  and  labourers  to  Louisiana.  In  the 
following  year  the  French  East  India  Company  and  the 
Senegal  dompany  were  both  incorporated  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Company,  which  then  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  France  *  tram  the  C^  Good  Hope  eastwards 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  Africa ;  to  Persia,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Isles,  even  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
Le  Maire.'  The  prospect  of  advantages  to  be  derived  iVom 
these  various  sources  soon  began  to  operate  upon  the  public ; 
and  such  numbers  crowded  forwara  to  make  investments 
in  the  stock  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  that  in  August, 
1719,  its  price  was  driven  up  to  5fi0  per  cent.  It  may  serve 
to  show  the  feverish  state  of  excitement  then  prevalent  to 
state,  that  on  the  rumour  of  Law  being  seized  with  illness, 
the  stock  foil  from  500  to  445  per  eent.,  and  that  his  con- 
valesoenoe  raised  it  again  to  610  per  cent.  In  the  month 
just  named  the  Gsneraf  farm  of  all  the  public  revenues  was 
granted  to  the  Company,  all  of  whose  privileges  were  by 
theaamearrf^  prolonged  to  the  year  1770,  in  consideration 
of  whidi  ooneessions  the  Company  agreed  to  advance  to  the 
s^mment,  fhr  i:aying  off  the  pabUc  debt,  1200  millions  of 
livres,  about  AO  millions  sterling,  at  3  per  cent  A  further 
sum  of  SO  millions  of  livres  was  paid  by  the  Company  for 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  during  nine  yean.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  stock  rose  in  price  to  1200  per  cent.,  when 
150  millions  of  livres  were  added  to  the  capital  by  fresh 
subscriptions  at  1000  per  cent.,  and.  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  existing  msnia  which  had  seized  all  classes,  the  new 
capital  was  divided  into  very  small  sliares.  By  this  means 
the  Company  was  enabled  to  lend  to  the  government  an 
additional  sum  of  .too  millions  of  livres  at  3  per  cent.  In 
the  midst  t>f  all  this  speculation,  the  bank  liaviug  issued 
kntei  to  the  anyrunt  of  1000  millions  of  livres,  upwuds  of 


40  millions  sterling,  there  was  sttdi  an  abundance  of  money 
afloat,  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  rose  exorbitantly, 
and  land  was  sold  at  fifty  yean*  purchase.  At  this  time 
Law  was  considered  to  be  a  man  of  so  great  oonsaquenoe, 
that  his  lev€e  was  constantly  crowded  by  persons  of  emi- 
nence from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  Hocked  to  Paris  that 
they  might  partake  of  the  golden  shower.  From  Novem- 
ber, 1719,  to  the  following  April,  the  price  of  Mississippi 
stock  continued  to  rise,  until  it  reached  2050  per  cent  On 
the  21st  of  the  following  month  a  royal  arret  appeared, 
which  suddenly  produced'  an  entire  revulsion  in  Ua  public 
fbeling.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  previous  depreciatton  ^ 
the  value  of  the  coin,  it  was  by  this  airSt  declared  neoessaiy 
to  reduce  the  nominal  value  of  bank  notes  to  one-half,  and 
of  the  actions  of  the  India  or  Mississippi  Company  ftom 
9000  to  5000  livres.  It  is  not  possible  adequately  to 
describe  the  calamitious  effects  produced  throughout  France 
by  this  step.  The  bank  notes  could  no  longer  be  circulated 
at  more  tnan  one-tenth  of  their  nominal  value ;  and  the 
parliament  having  represented  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  arret,  another  was  issued,  stating  that '  the  king  being 
informed  that  his  reduction  of  bank  bills  has  hod  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  his  intention,  and  has  produced  a  general 
confusion  in  commerce ;  and  being  desirous  to  favour  the 
circulation  of  the  said  bank  bills  for  the  conveniency  of 
such  as  give  or  take  them  in  payment,  and  having  heard 
the  report  of  the  sieur  Law,  he  has  ordained  that  bank 
bills  be  cnrrent  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  above 
arret,  which  he  hereby  revokes.* 

The  charm  was  however  broken.  Tbis  and  ten  other 
arrets  which  were  issued  in  the  course  of  a  month  from  its 
date  could  not  restore  the  confidence  of  the  publio.  Law 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the  management  of  the 
public '  finances,  and  for  his  personal  protection  a  guard 
was  a:isigned  to  him.  Many  prudent  persons  applied  them 
selves  earnestly  to  realise  their  property,  and  io  send  it  tor 
safety  to  other  countries,  which  proceeding  occasioned  Uie 
issue  of  a  royal  ordonnance,  in  which  such  a  course  was 
forbidden  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value,  while  all 
investments  in  the  stocks  of  foreign  countries  were  prohi- 
bited on  the  like  penalty.  By  these  means  the  p^bUc  alarm 
was  carried  to  its  height,  "tne  bank  notes  beii^  generally 
refused  in  all  transactions  ef  business,  an  arret  aiqpeared 
forbidding  any  person  to  refuse  them,  under  penal^  of 
double  their  nominal  value ;  and  this  occasioning  a  stilt 
greater  run  upon  the  bank,  another  ariAt  was  issued  on  the 
same  day,  ordering  the  bank  '  to  suspend  the  pi^ent  of  itn 
notes  till  further  orders.'  • 

By  these  proceedings  many  thousands  of  families,  once 
wealthy,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  indigence;  and  Law 
who  was  the  original  concoctor,  and  had  been  the  chief  in- 
strument in  carrying  out  these  vast  financial  delusions, 
was  obliged  to  quit  France  with  an  inconsiderable  fortune, 
the  wreck  of  what  he  might  at  one  time  have  realised ;  he 
resided  for  some  time  in  different  places  in  Germany,  and 
settled  at  length  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729. 

In  *  A  Discourse  upon  Money  and  Trade,*  which  he  wrote 
and  published  in  Scotland,  Law  has  left  a  record  of  the 
flattering  but  visionary  views  which  led  him  to  his  financial 
schemes. 

LAW,  WILLIAM,  bom  1686,  died  1761,  the  author  of 
various  works  of  practical  divinity,  of  whom  we  should  have 
known  little,  had  it  not  happened  that  he  was  for  some  time 
living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  father  of  the  historian 
Gibbon,  which  leads  to  the  introduction  of  some  valuable 
notices  of  his  life,  habits,  and  opinions,  in  the  beautiful 
fragment  of  autobiography  which  the  historian  prepared. 
The  piece  is  minted  in  Lord  Sheffield's  edition  of 'The 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,'  and  to  that  work 
we  refer  for  the  details,  giving  here  <mly  a  very  slight  out- 
line. 

He  was  born  in' Northamptonshire,  w«it  to  Cambridge 
with  a  view  of  entering  the  Church ;  took  the  degrees  of 
BA.  and  M.A. ;  was  of  Emanuel  College,  and  in  1711 
elected  a  Fellow.  On  the  accession  of  King  George  I.  he 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  in  consequence  vacated  his  fellowship.  It  was  soon  after 
this  that  he  entered  the  family  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  resided  at 
Putney.  Here  he  contimied  several  years,  and  bis  connection 
with  the  iamily  became  perpetuated  to  his  death  in  conse- 
quence of  a  design  which  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  the  sister  ti 
the  historian,  formed,  and  executed,  of  retiring  from  the 
world  in  company  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Huti^ 
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SOD.  andliving:  a  life  of  charity  and  piety,  with  Hr.  Law  for 
their  chaplaiu.  They  fixed  upon  Kinrs  Cliff,  the  place  of 
Mr.  Iaw's  birth,  as  the  spot  to  which  they  retired ;  and 
there  Ur.  Law  lived  the  last  twenty  years  of  hit  life,  dying 
AHa9.1761. 

Hr.  I41W  wu  the  author  of  Tarmu  works,  in  which  he 
vaeoiBaieiidi  th«  Mereise  of  a  nahr  which  approaches  to 
Ae  ehuaeter  of  asoeti^  and  i^ucb  it  is  almoit  imposuble 
Air  any  one  to  (iraetisewho  is  not  in  a  great  d^ree  reUeved 
&01B  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  Tbo  most  tmpular  of  them  is  entitled  '  A  Serious  Call 
to  a  Devout  and  Holy  life,'  a  woric  containing  many  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty,  and  many  spirited  sketches  of  various 
characters  to  be  found  in  the  world,  which  has  had  great 
influence  on  many  minds,  and  might  awaken  a  proper  spirit 
of  seriousness  in  all.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  this  work,  that 
II  first  led  to  his  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion. 

LAW,  EDMUND,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  born  1703, 
died  1787.  This  amiable  and  learned  prelate  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman  in  the  northern  part  of  lAncashire,  and 
passed  from  the  grammar-schoolB  of  that  part  of  ihe  kingdom 
to  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridee.  Am  bood  as  he  had 
taken  a  d^ree  be  was  elected  Fellow  of  (list's  Collie, 
and  in  1737  was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  rectory 
of  Graystock  in  Cumberland.  To  this,  in  1743,  was  added 
the  arcfadeaconry  of  Carlisle,  which  brought  with  it  the 
living  of  Salkeld,  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Eden.  In 
1756  he  resigned  his  archdeaconry  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, having  been  elected  master  of  St.  Peter's  College. 

In  this,  the  first  period  of  Dr.  Law's  life,  he  had  published 
those  writings  which  show  at  once  the  peculiar  turn  of 
his  own  mind,  and  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  best 
and  wisest  instructors  of  their  species.  His  first  work  was 
his  translation  of  Archbishop)  Kin^s '  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  EviV  vith  eopioiis  notes,  in  which  many  of  the  difficult 
qncuiona  in  meiatAysieal  science  are  considered.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  his '  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space 
and  nm^'  &c.  Bom  these  worlcs  were  produced  befi>re 
he  left  C^bridge ;  but  it  was  in  bis  retirement  at  Salkeld 
that  he  prepared  bis  '  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of 
Religion,'  with  *  Redectiona  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Christ,*  a  work  of  singular  beauty,  not  to  be  read  by  any 
person  without  edification  and  improvement 

To  his  Cambridge  appointment  of  master  of  Peter  House 
was  soon  added  those  of  university  librarian  and  professor 
of  casniatry.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Stafibrd,  had  a 
prebend  given  him  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and.  in  1 767, 
one  of  the  rich  prebends  in  the  church  of  Durham.  Tbe 
next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle. 

In  1777  be  Duhlished  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Loek^ 
vith  a  litis  of  the  author. 

The  peenliarcharacterofDr.lAw'smind appears  to  have 
been  acquired  in  a  great  measure  by  a  devoted  study  of  the 
writings  of  that  phuosopber.  From  him  be  seems  to  have 
derived  that  value  which  he  set  on  freedom  of  inquiry,  in 
relation  to  theol<^ical  as  well  as  to  every  other  subject, 
which  led  him  to  take  part  in  the  great  controversy  re- 
<!pet;ting  subscription,  and  which  he  freely  exercised  himself. 
The  most  striking  proof  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  edition  of 
bis  '  Considerations,'  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
a  press  at  Carlisle,  in  which  are  many  important  alterations. 
From  Locke  also  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  notions  of 
the  proper  mode  of  studying  the  Saored  Scriptures  in  order 
to  come  at  their  true  sense.  He  was  in  short  an  eminent 
master  in  that  school  of  rational  and  Uberal  divines  which 
flourished  in  England  in  the  last  century,  and  is  adorned 
by  the  names  of  Jortin,  Blackbume,  Powell,  Tyiwhitt, 
Watson,  P$ltty,  and  many  others. 

This  account  of  Dr.  Law  is  dmved  for  the  most  part 
from  a  notice  of  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  mserted  in 
Hutchinson's  *  History  of  the  County  of  Cumberland.* 

He  left  a  large  family,  of  wliom  two  of  the  sons  became 
bishops,  one  being  the  present  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  another  was  the  late  Lord  Ellenborougb. 

LAW-MERCHANT.   [Lkx  Mkrcatoria.] 

LAWES,  HENRY,  a  composer  to  whom  English  music 
is  much  more  indebted  than  its  two  historians  seem  to  have 
been  inclined  to  admit,  was  a  native  most  probably  of  Salis- 
bury, of  which  cathedral  his  &ther  was  a  vicar-choral,  and 
WIS  born  in  the  year  1600,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
under  bis  uorirait,  now  in  the  episcopal  |»lacB  of  that  city. 
Ho  received  his  professional  education  under  John  Cooper, 
ah  JEnglishman,  irbo  liaviog  travelled  and  studied  in  Italy, 


thought  fit  to  Italianize  his  names,  and  is  generally  men- 
tionea  as  Giovanni  Coperario.  In  1 625  Lawes  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  clerk  of 
the  cheque  to  Charles  I.  In  1633,  in  conjunction  with 
Simon  Ives,  he  produced  the  music  to  a  mask  presented  at 
Whitehall  by  the  members  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  under 
the  direction  of  such  grave  personaoes  as  Noy  the  attom^-> 
general,  Hyde,  afterwacds  earl  of  Clarendon,  Whiteloeke^ 
Selden,  &0..  and  recMved  (me  hundred  pounds  for  h^  sWe 
in  the  business.*  About  the  same  time  he  composed  the 
muuc  to  Milton's  *  Comus,' which  was  pwformed  at  Ludlow 
Castle  in  1634.  He  was  well  acquamted  with  the  best 
poets  of  his  time,  and  set  many  of  their  verses  to  music, 
particularly  Waller's.  He  also  lived  much  with  persons  of 
rank,  whose  poetical  effusions  were,  in  abundance  of  in- 
stances, made  vocal  by  the  notes  of  Lawea.  These  appear 
in  the  publications  of  bis  time,  but  chiefly  in  his  three  sets 
of  *  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voices,' 
published  in  1653,  1655,  and  1669,  comprising  about  150 
son^  duets,  and  trios,  printed  in  lozenge  notes,  in  type  of 
an  mdi&rent  kind,  with  no  accompaniment  but  an  un- 
figured  base,  and  therefore  not  very  appreciable  in  the  present 
day,  except  by  tolwably  good  harmonistB,  who  to  musical 
knowledge  add  some  acquaiatanoe  with  tbe  style  of  our  old 
masic  and  its  notation. 

Lawes  continued  in  the  service  of  Charles  till  the 
king's  death.  He  then  had  recourse  to  teaching,  in 
which  pursuit  his  time  was  much  occupied,  for  his  superior 
taste  and  ability,  his  good  sense  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners, occasioned  bis  instructions  to  be  eagerly  sought  after 
At  the  Restoration  he  resumed  his  places  in  the  chapei- 
royal,  and  composed  the  anthem  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  He  died  in  1662,  and  his  remuns  were  depo- 
sited in  Westminster  Abbey. 

From  the  cold  language  in  which  Hawkins  and  Bumey 
speak  of  Henry  Lawes,  and  more  especially  fiom  tbe  dispa^ 
raging  expressions  of  (he  latter,  we  are  much  disposed  to 
think  that  neither  was  acquainted  with  the  best  of  his 

Eroductions.  The  song  in '  Comus,'  *  f^weet  Echo,'  inserted 
y  Hawkins,  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  his  genius.  Had 
either  of  those  historians  looked  carefiilly  Into  his  Uiree 
books  of  airs,  8lc.,  they  could  not  but  have  found  enough  to 
convince  them  of  his  invention  and  judgment ;  enough  to 

Srove  that  the  encomiums  of  contemporary  poets,  especially 
[ilton,  himself  an  expert  musician,  were  sincere  and  de- 
served. How  beautifully  in  '  Comus '  does  the  great  poet 
allude  to  his  firiend's  compositions,  where,  speaking  of  nim 
as  'The  Attendant  Spirit'  (a  character  persoDated  in  the 
Mask  by  tbe  composer  himself),  he  says — 

'  ThyisU  ?  irhoM  uUbl  itralM  have  oft  daUy'd 
The  huddling  brodc  to  beu  liic  nwdrl^l. 
And  •wvvtea'd  vnrj  miuk-roM  «f  tba  dale.' 

And  in  his  thirteenth  sonnet,  addressed  to  Lawes,  begin- 
ning— 

'  Harry,  whoaa  tuneful  and  waltmeaanr'd  MDg,' 

he  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  moral  worth  and  judg- 
ment of  the  musician,  which,  be  sajn,  distinguished  him  'from 
the  throng.'  The  opinion  of  Waller  is  not  less  favourably  and 
strongly  expressed;  and  Herrick,  in  bis  '  Hesperides,'  is 
almost  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  truly  Englisb  composer 
—-for  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  Lawes  adopted  the 
style  of  the  Italian  music  fasliionable  in  his  lime.  In  a  pre- 
face to  his  first  book  he  defends  himself  against  tlte  chaige 
of  imitation ;  and  an  impartial  comparison  of  bis  best  airs 
with  those  of  his  foreign  contemporaries  will  not  only  prove 
him  to  be  an  original  composer,  but  that  the  English  in  his 
time,  and  indeed  long  after,  could  boast  a  school  of  music 
peculiarly  their  own. 

LAWES,  WILLIAM,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  edu- 
cated under  the  same  master,  and  for  a  time  also  held  the 
situation  of  gentleman  of  tbe  chapel.  During  the  civil  wars  he 
entered  the  royalist  army,  and  had  the  rank  of  captain ;  but 
with  a  view  to  bis  personal  safety,  lord  Gerrard  made  him  a 
commissary.  Disdaining  however  the  security  offered,  he 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Chester  in  1 645.  The  king  was  so 
much  affected  by  his  loss,  that  he  expressed  his  sorrow  in 
remarkably  strong  terms,  and  even  went  into  mourning  for 
his  self-devoted  servant. 

William  Lawes  was  an  able  muuoian ;  he  composed  much 
for  voices  ai^  instruments,  as  well  as  many  eseellent  part- 
soi)gs,  rounds,  &C.,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  puUira- 

*  llawkiiu,  iii.  I^baliii  bowvvci  lay*  that  WilU^  LwMftwbacwA 
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tioiii  of  the  dxy.  In  Boyoe'g  Colleotion  is  an  anthem  of 
his,  which  puts  him  on  a  level  vith  mott  of  the  church 
eomposera  of  bis  time.  Bat  his  chief  work  is  a  collectioii  of 
psalms  for  three  Toicea,  set  to  the  well-known  poiapfarase 
hy  Stn^i. 

LAWN,  B  spam  of  gronnd  ooTeredwit^  gtus.  kept  short 
hy  movwfr  and  Ksnml^  situated  in  ftont  of  a  bouse  or 
maasioDt  or  withm  the  view  from  such.  The  number  of 
evei^reen  exotics  which  sunrive  our  winters,  and  the  ver- 
dure <rf  the  grass  in  summer,  are  peculiar  features  of  Eng- 
lana  lax  comparison  with  continental  Burope,  where  in 
general  the  grass  is  either  burned  up  in  summer,  or  the 
exotics  are  destroyed  by  the  sevenQr  of  winter.  The 
management  of  a  lawn  is  with  us  therefore  a  subject  <tf 
interest  to  every  possessor  of  a  garden. 

Previous  to  laying  down,  the  ground  intended  for  a  lawn 
should  be  properly  trenched  and  drained,  in  order  that  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  may  afterwards  be  planted  upon  it 
should  succeed  well.  The  direction  of  the  trenches  should 
be  towards  adrain,  to  which,  if  possible,  their  bottoms  should 
form  a  regidariy  inclined  plane,  fox  the  purpose  of  affording; 
the  means  of  escape  tat  the  watw,  which,  in  retentive  soiu 
more  especially,  would  otherwise  Htagnate.  Although  trees 
and  shrubs  are  absolutely  necessary  for  giving  due  efibct  to 
the  scenery  of  a  lawn,  yet  in  the  latter,  one  open  extensive 
space,  lying  in  the  full  view  from  the  windows  of  the  house, 
must  be  preserved.  For  this  portion,  digging  instead  of 
trenching  may  be  found  sufficient;  but  the  openings,  which 
ought  to  command  views  from  this  principal  area,  should 
be  trenched,  as  well  as  f<x  the  shrubs  and  trees ;  for  if  the 
operation  were  only  performed  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
water  would  not  find  such  free  ^ess  from  the  bottom  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  mode  of  trenching  were  adt^ted  as 
is  above  recommended. 

Aftw  trenching,  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  subside, 
and  tbe  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  sutftoe 
peiibetlT  even,  oAerwise  a  great  expense  will  be  afterwards 
inouired  hj  the  loss  of  time  in  mowing,  whidi  can  neither 
be  so  quickly  nor  so  well  performed  where  tbe  surface  is 
uneven. 

If  turf  can  be  readily  procured,  a  lawn  is  at  once  pro- 
duced ;  and  by  such  means  a  more  uniform  distribution  of 
grass  may  be  obtained  than  by  any  other  means.  The  surface 
of  a  well-ied  meadow,  or  of  an  old  common,  closely  cropped  by 
sheep  and  geese,  affords  the  best  kind  of  turf;  and  if  any 
tall  or  coarse  ^sses  should  be  mixed  with  it,  no  inconve- 
nience will  anse,  for  everything  of  this  sort  will  eventually 
disappear  under  dose  mowing ;  and  such  only  as  are  dwarf 
and  suited  to  the  soil  will  ultimately  remain.  Where  a  turf 
is  to  be  produced  by  sowings  the  seods  of  such  species  as  are 
indigenous  to  the  locally,  and  possess  at  the  same  time  the 
property  of  being  dwarf  and  fine,  are  to  be  preferred ;  but 
in  the  event  of  this  method  of  fbrming  a  lawn  being  adopted, 
it  is  always  desirable  that  a  narrow  slip  of  good  turf  should 
be  carried  all  round  the  circumference,  llie  following 
species  may  be  mentioned  as  proper  for  a  lawn  in  average 
situations : — Lolium  perenne,  or  rye-grass ;  Poa  trivialis  or 
pratensis ;  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  or  sweet  vernal ;  Cy- 
nosurus  cristatus,  or  crested  dogstail,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Medicago  lupulina,  or  black  nonsuch,  and  Tri- 
rolium  repens,  or  Dutch  white  clover.  If  the  situation  is 
particularlr  dry,  Festucaovina,or  sheep's  fescue,  should  be 
substituted  for  Lolium  perenne ;  if  very  low  and  wet,  then 
the  place  of  the  latter  may  be  filled  with  Alopecurus  praten- 
sis, or  meadow  foxtail.  All  these  grasses  may  be  procured 
of  dealers  in  agricultural  seeds ;  it  is  however  better  for  per- 
sons in  tbe  countr]r  to  collect  for  themselves  such  as  can  be 
found  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  then  they  can  depend 
upon  tlieir  being  genuine.  The  utmost  care  ^ould  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  Dactylis  glomerata,  or 
cocksfoot  erass,  and  Holcus  lanatus,  or  molfis,  for  these 
hiird,  harsb,  stublxffn  grasses  resist  the  ellbets  of  mowing 
for  a  long  time. 

The  process  called  inoculating,  or  of  making  lawn  by 
sowing  the  ground  with  fragments  of  tun^  and  rolling  them 
in,  cannot  be  cecommendedwhen  a  lawn  is  required  to  look 
particularly  well,  for  it  is  a  long  while  before  the  suri^  of 
the  ground  becomes  uniform  under  such  cireumstances. 

Lawns,  when  once  established,  require  only  to  be  kept 
neat  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  rolling,  mowmg,  and 
sweeping,  except  keeping  the  sur&ce  perfectly  even,  by 
making  up  small  holbws,  with  screened  mould,  early  in 
spring.  When  lawns  become  worn  out,  a  top-dnssing  of 


any  finely-divided  manure  will  refresh  them:  inalt-dust 
applied  in  October  is  excellent  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  additional  quantity  of  grass-seed  may  be 
sown.  Where  tbe  walks  are  straight,  the  edges  of  the  lawn 
adjoining  tlian  should  be  perfectly  straight  also,  and  can 
should  be  ti^en  that  the  gnM-eA^ag  is  kept  raUetl  down 
and  pared,  so  as  never  to  eoceeed  an  mA  ana  a  half  tbovo 
the  tevel  ii  tiie  walk. 
LAWRENCE,  ST.,  River.  [Canada.] 
LAWRENCE,  SIR  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  April  or 
Hay,  1 769,  at  Bristol.   His  fhther  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  l^;al  profession,  which  be  however  never  followed. 
Having  contracted  what  the  world  calls  an  im|ffovident 
marriage  with  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady, 
daughter  of  tbe  Rev.  W.  Read,  vicar  of  Tenbury,  he  ob- 
tained some  years  afterwards,  through  the  interest  of  an 
aunt  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the  office  of  supervisor  of  esdse  at 
Bristol,  which  he  resigned  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son 
Thomas,  and  became  landlord  of  the  White  Idon  inn.  Not 
succeeding  at  Bristol,  1&.  Lawrence,  in  177S,  was  enabled 
b^  his  friends  to  beonne  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  at  De- 
vizes, where  be  remained  till  1779.  Tfaisinnwasatthattirae 
much  frequented  by  the  rich  and  ftshionable,  who  resorted 
to  Bath,  and  generally  stopped  at  Devises.   It  was  here 
that  young  Lawrence  manifested  that  decided  predilectiott 
for  the  art  in  which  be  subsequently  attained  such  emi- 
nence.  He  drew  striking  likenesses  with  the  pencil  and 
pen  while  a  child  in  petticoats.    He  was  likewise  remark- 
able for  tbe  feeling  and  taste  with  which  he  recited  poetry, 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  by  his  &ther.  who  never 
failed  to  introduce  him  to  his  guests,  who  were  delighted 
both  with  his  genius  and  his  extraordinary  personal  beauty. 
It  was  in  1775,  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,  that  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Kenton  and  his  la^  had  their  portraits 
in  profile  taken  by  the  infimt  artist.   They  were  deficient 
in  force,  but  the  exeontion  was  extremely  easy  and  spirited, 
and  the  likenesses  accurate.   Very  soon  after  this  event  he 
was  sent  to  a  highly  respectable  school,  kept  hv  Mr.  Jones, 
near  Bristol,  but  he  was  removed  when  only  eignt  years  old ; 
and  this  was  all  the  regular  education  that  he  ever  had.  In 
1779  Mr.  Lawrence  niled,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  De- 
vises, whence  be  went  to  Weymouth.   In  \  782  Mr.  Law- 
rence settled  at  Bath,  and  placed  his  son  for  a  time  as  a 
pupil  under  Mr.  Hoare,  a  crayon  painter,  of  exquisite  taste, 
fhncy,  and  feeling,  from  whom  yoiuiK  Lawrence  acquired 
that  grace,  elegance,  and  spirit,  whi^  qualified  him  to  be 
so  pre-eminently  the  painter  of  female  beauty.  At  the  ago  of 
thirteen  he  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  the  ^reat^ver 
pallet,  gilt,  with  en  additional  present  of  five  gumeas,  for  a 
copy  in  crayons  of  Uw  'Transfiguration.'   Sir  Thomas  fre- 
quently dedared  that  this  honour  had  given  a  great  impulse 
to  his  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  portraits.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  copied  historicsd  pictures 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  ventured  on  ori- 
ginal compositions  of  the  highest  order,  such  as  *  Christ  re- 

f roving  Peter  for  denying  him,'  *  Reuben  requesting  hjs 
ather  to  let  Benjamin  go  to  Egypt,'  'Haman  and  Mordecai,' 
&c.  It  was  in  1787  that  Lawcenoe's  feth»  resolved  to  bring 
his  son  to  London,  and  took  apartments  in  Leicester-square. 
He  was  soon  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  gave 
him.good  advice  and  encouragement,  and  always  received 
him  with  kindness.  It  was  in  the  same  year  (1767)  that  he 
first  exhibited  at  Somerset-House,  where  seven  of  his  plo* 
tures,  all  female  portraits,  were  admitted.  From  that  time 
his  fiime  and  his  ^aetioe  rapidly  inereaaed,  thoi^h  he  had 
some  formidable  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  Hoppner, 
who  was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1791  he 
was  chosen  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1 792 
George  III.  appointed  him  to  succeed  Sir  Joshua  as  prin- 
cipal painter  in  ordinary,  and  the  Dilettanti  Society  unani- 
mously chose  him  fx  their  painter.  From  that  time  forward 
every  exhibition  at  Somerset-House  offered  fresh  proofs  of 
his  talents.  Yet  these  pictures  were  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  which  he  executed. 

We  cannotdwell  on  particulars,  but  we  must  not  pass  over 
the  honourable  commission  which  he  received  from  King 
George  IV.  (then  Prince-Regent)  to  paint  the  nortraits  of 
tbe  sovereigns  and  the  illustrious  warriors  ana  statesme  4 
who  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  commenced  his  labour  in  1814  with  portraits  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  Blueher,  and  Platol^  who  were  then  in  Eng- 
land. In  April,  1815,  the  prince  ep^ferred  tlw  honour  of 
knighthood  upon bim.  lni818hem«Mdadteii»ooi^mi 
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of  Aix  la-GIi&pelk,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  in  May,  1819,  to 
Borne,  vhere  bis  magnificent  portraits  of  Pope  Pius  end  of 
Ordinal  Gkinsalvi  were  enthugiasticaUy  admired.  The  col- 
lection of  portraits  executed  in  ohedience  to  this  eommianon 
it  now  in  the  Waterloo  Hall  at  Windsor  Castle.  *  Among 
ao  great  a  number  imrtraits,'  says  Dr.  Waagen, '  all  can- 
not be  equal  in  ment.  I  was  partiraUrly  pleased  with 
tfaoae  of  ihe  Pope,  Oftrdinal  Gtmsalri,  and  tbe  emperor  of 
Aastria.  Berides  tbe  gracefbl  and  nnaflected  design,  the 
eieer  aod  brilliant  colouring,  which  are  peooliar  to  Law- 
rence,  these  are  distingiiiahed  by  greater  tmtb  of  character 
and  a  more  animated  expression  tun  is  generally  met  with 
in  his  pictures.'  The  praiite  here  given  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  is  just,'but  it  is  not  complete:  ho  possessed  the 
happy  talent  of  idealizing  his  forms,' without  departing  fhim 
nature  or  destroying  the  likeness.  He  evidently  profited, 
as  Mr.  Howard  observes,  by  the  sound  advice  given  him  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *  not  so  to  imitate  the  old  masters  as 
to  give  a  ruhness  of  hue  rather  than  the  ardioary  hues  of 
nature,  but  to  paifit  what  be  saw  ;*  but  at  the  same  time 
'not  to&Il  into  the  vulgar  error  of  making  things  too  like 
themselves.' 

In  ^leaking  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Thomas,  his  admirable 
portraits  of  beautiful  children  deserve  especial  mention, 
the  engravings  from  some  of  which  are  universally  known. 
Though  Sir  Thomas  had  in  his  childhood  attempted  his- 
torirau  compositions,  which  gave  ample  promise  of  future 
excellence,  ne  was  so  absorbed  by  portraits,  that  he  had 
no  time  to  devote  any  adequate  attention  to  historical 
painting.  Some  of  his  pictures  of  the  Kemble  femily  may 
indeed  be  almrat  considered  as  historioal ;  and  in  1797  he 
exhibited  at  Somerset- House  a  picture  of  Satan  calling  his 
I<c^ona,  after  Miltm.  which  be  himself  considered  as  one 
of  to  best  works.  But  the  opinions  of  critics  and  oon- 
Huiseeurs  on  tile  meriti  of  this  celebrated  picture  are  so 
diffsrenti  and  even  so  diametrioally  opposed  to  each  other, 
Uiat  it  would  be  evidently  unsafe  to  admit  it  as  a  proof  of 
eitiier  his  ability  or  inability  to  attain  the  dignity  of  history. 

While  Sir  Thomaa  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
West,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Academy,  died  in 
March,  1820,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  chosen,  without  opposi- 
tioa,  to  suoceed  him.  He  returned  in  April,  loaded  with 
honours  and  presents  which  he  had  received  abroad,  to 
meet  with  equally  flattering  distinctions  at  home,  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  without  interruption  till  his  dosth,  which 
took  plaoe  at  his  house  in  Russell-squar^  on  the  7th  Janu- 
ary, 1830,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

Though  Lawrenfse  bad  no  a^ool  education,  fae  had 
acquired  a  vast  fond  of  various  and  oxtensive  knowledge : 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  literattue  not  only  of 
faia  own  eountiy,  but  of  the  rest  of  Bnrope.  His  ad- 
dresses to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  fiill 
of  ^Dod  advice,  and  delivered  with  a  kindness  of  manner 
which  proved  his  uncere  wishes  for  their  welfere  and  suc- 
cess. To  the  merits  of  his  brother  artists,  whether  dead  or 
living,  be  was  ever  just,  and  no  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy 
seems  ever  to  have  mffled  the  innate  benevolence  of  his 
mind.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  could  not  fell 
to  aoeamulate  a  la^  fortune ;  but  as  this  was  not  the 
caoe,  ever-busy  calumny  was  ready  to  accuse  him  of  gam- 
bling, a  vice  to  which  he  was  so  fbr  from  being  addicted, 
that  he  renounoed  billiards,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled, 
beeanae,  as  be  said. '  Though  I  never  played  Jbr  money,  my 
jAmj  ^tiacted  mneh  attention,  and  occasioned  many  and 
often  very  b%h  bets.  Next  to  gambling  itself  is  the  vice 
ni  eneonnging  it  in  ethers;  and  as  I  oouM  not  check  tbe 
betting,  I  harc  given  up  my  amusement.'  Very  early 
drawbacks  fer  the  assistance  of  his  family,  a  style  of  living 
at  the  outset  perhaps  rather  too  expensive,  an  utter  csre- 
leesness  of  money,  as  he  himself  says,  aztennve  assistance 
to  artists  less  fortunate  than  himself,  and,  above  all,  the  vast 
expense  of  procuring  that  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings 
by  the  ^ie«t  masters  which  has  been  so  unhappily  dis- 
persed since  his  death,  ne  fldly  sufllcient  to  neeount  for  his 
not  ^wing  rich. 

Ba  Hiomaa  Lawrence  was  never  married.  It  appears 
that  be  was  once  en^^iged  to  a  beautiAiI  wid  Beootnpliahed 
yonng  lady,  the  dai^ter  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  but  dimoulties 
anae,  and  the  lady  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  some 
years  afterwards.  Sir  Thomas  remained  single ;  but  many 
ef  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  art  perpetuate  the  resem- 
Uaneasof the  sevcHTalbrancbes  of  the  Kemble  ftmi]y,forwhich 
be  alwm  Mt  the  strongest  attaehment  and  admiration. 


One  of  his  very  last  performances  was  an  exquisite  portrait 
of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  of  whose  talents  he  expressed  the 
highest  opinion.  He  {rainted  this  picture  with  remarkable 
ardour,  and  spoke  of  it  when  finished  as  one  of  his  most 
successfiil  works. 

LAWSCVNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  fomily 
Lythra^,  vhidi,  oonststii^  of  only  one  w  two  species, 
may  be  fbund  in  mostOriental  regions  in  gardens  or  in  field 
cultivation.  The  genus  is  characterized  oy  having  a  four- 
partite  calyx,  four  unguioulate  petals,  eight  stunens,  a 
sessile  ovary,  the  capsule  scarcely  dehiscent,  or  rather  form- 
ing a  globular  membranaceous  four«elled  berry,  with  se- 
veral angnlar  seeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  disputed  among 
botanistswhetherthtsgenus  consists  of  oneoroftwo  species; 
in  the  latter  case,  one  being  armed  with  thorns,  was  called 
L.  *pino»ti,  and  the  other  being  without  any,  was  named  L. 
inermia,  by  Linneus.  De  Candolle  has  followed  Lamarck 
in  uniting  them  toKcther  under  the  name  L.  alba,  stating 
that  when  yonng  uxs  plant  is  unarmed,  but  when  older 
heeomes  thomyfrom  tbe  herdeningof  the  smaller  branches. 
The  author  of  this  artide  has  cultivated  both  for  several 
years  in  India,  and  fonnd  th^  retained  their  eharaeteristic 
di^enees  when  raised  from  seed  and  grown  in  ihe  same 
place,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  The  natims  of 
North  India  distinguished  the  unarmed  species  by  the  name 
phoolke,  or  flowering  mhendee.  It  is  a  much  smaller 
plant,  but  flowers  most  abundantly.  The  thorny  species  is 
called  mhendee  ;  this,  besides  being  a  larger  plant,  contains 
a  greater  proportion  of  colouring  matter,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Sidoura,  near  tbe  north-West 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  Tlie  flowers  of  both  are  corymbose, 
white,  and  powerfully  flagrant ;  the  leaves  smooth,  opposite, 
oval,  lanceolate.  To  the  latter  species  orvariety  the  Arabic 
name  hinna  <x  henna  is  more  es|>eeially  applied,  which 
in  many  of  their  medieal  works,  as  m  that  itf  *  Serapion,*  is 
described  under  that  of  al  kanna,  where  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  he  quotes  the  description  by  Dioscorides  of  kuprm 
(r^poj)  as  applicable  to  this  plant.  This  kupros,  or  Cyprus, 
is  moreover  supposed  to  be  the  copker  of  Scripture.  (Can- 
Hcl.,  i.  12.)  Besides  the  similarity  of  name,  no  plant  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage,  as  no 
other  is  more  highly  esteemed  or  more  frequently  employed 
than  the  hinna,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  same  purposes  from  very  remote  antiquity.  All  Oriental 
travellers  describe  the  use  of  this  plant  by  Asiatic  women 
in  dyeing  their  nails  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  as  well  as 
the  soles  of  their  feet,  of  an  orange  hue  with  the  leaves  of 
the  hinnx  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for  dyeing  theur 
beards,  the  orange  colour  being  afterwards  converted  to  a 
deep  black  by  the  application  of  ind^.  That  this  plant 
was  similarly  used  ft-om  very  early  times  is  highly  probable 
ttom  the  allusions  to  it  by  poets,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
the  Egyptian  mummies  appeariag  as  if  the  nails  had  been 
similarly  dyed. 

LAY-BROTHERS,  pious  but  usually  illiterate  persons, 
who  devoted  themselves  in  some  convent  to  the  service  of 
the  religious.  A  lower  class  of  these  were  Oblati,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  more  menial  servitude.  There  were 
also  Fratrei  ad  succurrendtm,  assistant  brothers,  who  wore 
only  a  short  scapulary,  while  tbe  professed  lay-brother  had 
the  habit  of  the  order.  The  institution  of  lay-brothers  of 
the  professed  kind  began  in  the  eleventh  centuiy.  The 
Jesuits  termed  their  lay-brethren  eoacyutont.  (Fosbrooke's 
British  Mona^im,  4to  edit,  p.  365-869.) 

LAYBACH.  [Illtria.] 

LAYERING  is  an  opemtion  by  which  tbe  propagation 
of  plants  is  effected  by  laying  down  or  bending  the  shoots, 
so  that  a  pwtion  of  them  can  be  covered  with  earth.  A 
shoot  so  operated  on  is  called  a  layer,  and  the  point  which 
ftirnishes  the  layers  bears  the  name  of  atooi.  Some  plants 
are  so  much  disposed  to  emit  roots  that  if  their  branches 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  they  immediately 
begin  to  strike.  But  although  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  observation  of  this  common  circumstance  has  led 
to  the  artif  cial  practice.  yeX  some  additional  operations 
besides  that  of  merely  bringing  a  shoot  in  contact  with  the 
earth  are  found  necessary  for  many  pUnIs  on  which  this 
mode  of  propagation  is  ptaetioed.  The  principle  by  which 
the  operation  is  rendered  effectual  for  the  object  in  view  is 
the  following: — When  the  shoot  of  a  species  not  ftwly  dis- 
posed to  send  forth  roots  has  merely  its  bent  part  inserted 
in  the  earth,  the  woody  mattw  o^nizedj^  the  leaves  passes 

down  to  tbe  roots  neainy  as  usuid ;  bul^^^^jn^^ica- 
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tioD  along  the  albumnm  is  interrupted  by  an  acute  bend, 
twist,  or  incision,  a  eaUat  will  be  formed,  from  which  by 
degrees  spongioles  are  emitted,  and  thui  rooti  ultimately 
produced. 

The  part  of  the  shoot  intended  to  form  a  layer  should  he 
divested  of  leaves  where  it  is  to  be  covered  with  the  mould, 
and  a  slit  should  be  made  on  the  bent  part,  or  the  branch 
should  be  twisted  half  round  at  the  bend  so  as  to  disarrtmge 
the  woody  tissue,  or  the  bark  should  be  half  or  three- 
quarters  ringed:  the  shoot  is  then  fixed  down  by  pegs  or 
hooked  sticks,  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
ground,  and  oovered  with  ^ood  mould,  which  must  ailer- 
worda  be  kept  tolerably  moist.  In  general  roots  are  emitted 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  by  the  end  of  a  season  young  plants  are 
obtained  quite  fit  for  transplantation.  Some  plants  how- 
ever require  to  be  left  fn:  two  years  on  the  stools  before 
they  are  removed,  and  there  are  some  which  can  hardly  be 
made  to  root  at  all  in  this  manner. 

Plants  so  situated  as  to  reader  it  impossible  to  bend  their 
branches  to  the  ground  may  nevertheless  be  layered  by 
having  their  shoots  introduced  into  a  pot  or  box  of  soil  ele- 
vated to  them,  and  supported  iu  a  convenient  position.  This 
is  a  common  practice  among  the  Chinese,  who  cause 
branches  of  trees  to  root  in  this  manner  by  partially  ringing 
ihem,  and  covering  tbe  parts  bo  ringed  with  a  ball  of  tfbty, 
which  is  kept  moist. 

LA'ZULITK,  LAPIS  LA'ZULI,  occurs  crysUlline  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a  cube,  but  occurs 
in  imbedded  rhombie  dodecahedrons.  Qeavi^  parallel  to 
tiia  planes  of  the  dodecahedron.  Fracture  uneven.  Hard- 
ness 5-5  to  6.  Colour  azure  and  different  shades  of  blue ; 
streak,  paler  blue.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent,  opaque. 
Specific  gravity  276  to  2'94. 

Massive  variety  amorphous,  sometimes  in  grains,  im- 
bedded. On  charcoal  fuses,  when  pure,  into  a  white  glass. 
It  is  broufrht  from  Persia  and  China,  and  is  employed  in 
the  maiTJlacture  of  Ultramarine. 


Analysis  by  Gmelin. 

By  Fuehs. 

Silica 

49-0 

Phosphoric  Add  . 

41-81 

Alumina 

11-0 

Alumina  . 

35' 73 

Lime         .  . 

16-0 

Magnesia  .  . 

9-34 

Soda  and  Potash 

8-0 

Silica 

2*10 

Oxide  of  Iron 

4-0 

Protoxide  of  Iron  . 

2-64 

Magnesia 

2-0 

Water 

6*06 

Sulphuric  Acid 

2-0 

97-68 

92*0 

It  seems  improbable  that  so  diSerent  results  should  be 
obtained  from  the  same  mineral.  Dr.  Thomson  admits  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid;  the  analjisis  by  Fucha  is 
IherefDro  must  probably  the  correct  one. 

LAZZARO'NI.  [Naples-] 

LAZZERETTO  is  tlie  name  given  to  certain  buildings 
and  enclosures  which  are  annexed  to  seaport  towns,  chietly 
in  the  Mediterranean,  fur  the  sake  of  keeping  therein  con- 
fined the  crews  of  ships  and  passengers  arriving  from 
Turkey,  or  other  places  where  the  plague,  or  other  disease 
deemed  contagious,  is  known  to  prevail.  The  persons  thus 
confined  are  said  to  be  in  quarantine,  from  the  Italian  word 
quarantOt '  forty,*  because  the  period  of  confinement  for 
those  arriving  from  actually  infected  plaoes  is  forty  days, 
after  which,  if  no  one  has  fallen  ill,  they  are  set  at  liberty. 
A  lazzeretto  generally  consists  of  various  detached  buildings 
with  courts  belweeu,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wuU,  and 
placed  in  airy  situations  outside  of  tbe  town,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  some  instances  on  a  small  island  or  rock  near 
the  coast.  Besides  the  lodging-houses  for  persons  in  qua- 
rantine, there  are  large  warehouses  in  which  goods  capable, 
or  supposed  to  be  capable,  of  communicating  the  disease, 
such  as  wool,  cotton,  leaUwr.  &c.,  are  purified.  Tkis  puri- 
fication is  effected  b^  spreading  them  out  in  the  air  mr  a 
length  of  time,  and  stirring  and  turning  them  about,  which  is 
done  by  the  '  guardiani,'  or  keepers  of  the  estabti^ment. 
who,  it  is  supposed,  if  there  were  any  infection,  would 
speedily  take  it.  Tlieae  'guQrdiani'  are  kept  in  strict  qua- 
raiUine,  but  are  well  paid  for  the  confinement  and  risk. 
These  establishments  are  kept  under  very  strict  regulationft, 
any  infringement  of  which  is  visited  by  severe  penalties, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  death.  The  principal  and  best 
regulated  lazzereltos  are  those  of  Venice,  Leghorn,  Mar- 
seilles, Trieste,  Genoa.  Messina,  and  Malta.  The  name '  laz- 
reretto  *  is  derive  1  from  St.  ijizaru-t,  who,  iu  the  Roman 


ealendar,  is  the  patron  of  lepers,  and  ai  Imro^  was  a  yery 
common  disease  in  Italy  and  other  parta  <n  Europe  durioK 
the  middle  i^es,  the  boapitah  in  whieh  lepers  were  oonfineS 
obtained  the  name  of  laszeretto,  and  the  lepen  themselves 
were  called  laxsari,  a  word  which  has  perpetuated  itself  in 
the  laziaroni,  or  lowest  class  of  the  inhabiunts  of  Naples, 
because,  as  some  believe,  of  their  dress,  whieh  rcsemDlea 
that  which  was  worn  at  one  time  by  the  lepers.  Houses 
for  lepers  in  England,  were  often  called  lazar-houses.  John 
Howard  wrote  *  An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in 
Europe,' 4to.,1769,republishedinLondon,  Cto.,1791.  From 
this  work  it  appears,  that  the  lazzeretto  of  Venice  was  the 
earliest ;  and  that  the  rules  and  tarilb  of  the  other  lazie- 
rettos  in  Europe  were  copied  from  it  The  health*<»ffioe  in 
that  city,  by  which  tbe  laueretto  is  conducted,  was  insti- 
tuted by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  1448»  daring  m  time  of 
pestilrace. 

LEA  RIVER.  [EssBx;  HnTTORDSHini.] 
LEACH.  WILLIAM  ELFORD,wa8bomator  nearPly^ 
mouth  in  Devonshire  in  the  year  1 790.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  graduated  as  a  physician,  but  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  zoology,  and  attained,  at  an 
early  age,  a  high  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an 
originaLand  scientific  naturalist.  In  lUiS  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  curators  of  the  natural  history  department  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  situation  he  held  until  1821,  when 
his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  loss  of  his  health  and  reason, 
probably  brought  on  by  too  close  an  application  to  study. 
He  retired  into  the  country,  and  shcauy  afterwards  vent 
abroad,  where  he  spent  most  of  tbe  remaindv  of  his  lift, 
residing  chiefly  in  Italy,  attended  by  a  devoted  aiater.  Atta 
a  long  suspension  of  his  studies,  he  in  a  great  measure  re- 
gained  his  mental  bculties,  and  resumed  bis  fevourite  occu- 
pations: the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  scientific  friends 
in  England  exhibit  tbe  same  devotion  to  tbe  study  of 
nature  which  distinguished  the  brighter  years  of  his  liSs. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  for  a  short  time,  but 
afterwards  took  up  his  abode  again  in  Italy,  where  he  died 
suddenly  of  cholera,  on  tbe  25th  of  August,  1836,  at  tbe 
age  of  46. 

Dr.  Leach  published  many  new  senera  and  spMtes 
in  the  different  classes  of  vertebratra  animals,  particu- 
larly in  birdd,  but  it  is  in  entomolMy  and  mahtcolt^ 
that  his  labours  are  most  known,  ana  his  impravanwils 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  him  lor  the  first  introduction  into  this  country  of  a 
natural  system  of  arrangement  in  cohchology  and  en- 
tomology, and  for  the  adoption  of  the  general  and 
scientific  views  'of  those  subjects  which  originated  with 
Cuvier  and  Latreille.  Among  his  literary  contributitMis 
he  wrote  several  papm  in  the  *  Linnnan  Transac- 
tions,' on  insects,  and  published  a  general  arrangement  of 
the  classes  Crustacea,  Myriopoda,  and  Aracbnides,  in  tbe 
same  work,  which  was  considered  as  the  best  classification 
of  these  animals  before  the  work  of  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  ap- 
peared. Dr.  Leach  was  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  *  Phiki- 
aophical  Transactions,'  on  the  genus  Ocytnoe,  in  which  be 
endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  a  parasitical  inhabitant  ot  the 
argonaut,  or  pi^wr  nautilus  shell:  he  also  wrote  *Malacos- 
traca  podophthalma  Britanhim,*  which  was  illustrated  with 
beautiful  plates  :  eight  parts  of  it  were  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1815-16.  He  was  the  author  of  the  'Zoological 
Miscellany,'  three  volumes  of  which  came  out  in  London  from 
1814  to  1817;  and  he  wrote  several  articles  in  Brewster's 
'Encyclopeedia'  and  the  'Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Na- 
turelles.*  His  principal  work,  'The  Natural  History  of  the 
Mollusca  of  G^^t  Britain,'  is  in  tbe  possession  of  hu  friend 
Mr.  Bell,  and  has  not  yet  been  publuhed. 

LEAD.  The  properties  of  this  metal  are,  that  it  has  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  and  is  of  considerable  brilliancy  when 
fresh  sur&ces  are  formed  by  cutting ;  if  it  has  not  been  cooled 
too  raindly,  it  is  so  soft,  that  even  when  in  pieces  of  considera- 
ble thieluiess,  it  may  be  easily  bent  It  soils  slightly,  and 
lea'TOs  on  paper  or  doth  a  mark  after  friction  resembling 
that  of  plumbago.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1 1*445,  but  when 
impure  not  greater  than  11 '352.  Lead  maybe  reduced  to 
thin  laminEB,  but  its  tenacity  is  extremely  slight;  so  that  a 
wire  about  -^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  breaks  with  aweight 
of  30  pounds.  It  fuses  at  about  612°,  and  when  slowly 
cooled  crystallizes  in  octohedrons.  It  is  not  a  volatile  metal, 
for  in  rlose  vessels  it  may  be  heated  to  whiteness  without 
subliming.  When  exposed  to  tbe  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  slowly,  and  acquires  ft^rerficiiU  poatioc  af 
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carbonate  oi  lead.  In  distilled  water  wbich  hu  been  freed 
from  and  kf>pt  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  it  undergoes  no 
elianga ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  air  and  water,  it  is  oxidized 
and  converted  into  carbonate  of  lead  with  considerable 
rapidity;  this  carbonate  hns  the  appearance  of  minute 
shinii^  brilliant  scales.  The  presence  of  saline  matter  in 
the  water,  even  though  air  -be  present,  very  munh  retards 
the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  and  averyminutequantity  of  some 
salts  even  prevenls  this  effect  altogether.  Inus  phosphates, 
■nlphates,  chlorides,  and  iodides,  owing  to  the  compounds 
which  are  formed  being  difficultly  soluble,  are  highly  pre- 
servatiTe;  and  so  small  a  quantitr  as  agiigth  part  of  the 
pho8]Aate  of  soda  or  iodide  of  potassium  in  distilled  water 
prevents  the  lead  ftom  h&ng  much  corroded,  the  small  de- 
posit wbich  is  formed  preventing  the  further  corrosion  of  the 
metal.  Though  at  common  temperatures  lead  is  slowly 
acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  yet,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently more  piurticularly  mention,  it  is  readily  oxidized  wnen 
the  beat  is  raised. 

Orbs  op  Lead. — ^The  ores  of  lead,  strictly  speaking,  are 
few  in  number ;  indeed  the  only  one  which  can  properly  be 
considered  as  a  working  ore  is  tbe  sulphuret,  but  there  ace 
various  combinations  of  lead  occurring  in  nature,  of  which 
we  shall  give  a  brief  account,  after  first  mentioning 

Native  Lead.— This  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  in 
some  cases  of  very  questionable  origin.  It  has  been  found 
in  small  masses  in  tbe  lava  of  Madeira,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alston  in  Cumberland ;  it  is  in  small 
globular  masaes,  imbedded  in  galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead, 
and  a  slaggy  substance  aocompanied  with  Uends  and  crys- 
tals of  quaru. 

ProtKcide  qf  Lead:  Native  Masncot.—This  occurs  in 
amorphous  masses.  Fracture  earthy.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  80.  Colour  yellow.  Opaque.  Externally;  dull, 
internally  of  a  nemi-metallio  lustre. 

It  melts  readily  by  the  blow-pipe^  and,  according  to  Dr. 
John,  it  oonsi-sts  of — 


Protoxide  of  lead 
Carbonic  acid 
Lime  and  oxide  of  iron 
Silica  (ferruginous) 


87-382 
3-846 
0-461 
2-404 


94-113 


Deutoande  <^ Lead,'  Native  Red  Lead ;  Native  Minium. 
-^Jwws  amorphous  and  pulverulent;  colour  carmine  red. 
Hardness  2  0  to  2-5.  Specific  gravity  variously  stated.  Dull. 
By  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  fVom  the  decomposition  of 
lolphuret  <^  lead  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  occurs 
in  Yorkshire,  Suabia,  Siberia,  and  some  other  places. 

Chloride  Lead:  Cotumiia;  Cotunmte.—Oeetin  in 
small  fiat  colourless  crystals  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Vesuvius 
ill  acicular  crystids  of  an  adamantine  lustre  inclining  some- 
times to  pearly  or  silky.  Specific  gravi^  of  the  chloride 
from  Vesuvius  1*897. 

Fuses  by  the  blow-pipe,  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of — 
Chlorine  .       .  25*48 

Lead     ....  74-52 

— .—  100* 

Di'cfdoride  o/  Lead:  Berzeltle. — Occurs  in  crystalline 
masses,  with  a  fibrous  and  radiated  structure,  on  earthy 
black  ore  of  manganese.    Hardness  2'5  to  Specific 

fravity  7-0  to  7-1.  It  is  found  in  the  Mcndip  Hills  in 
omersetHhire.  According  to  Berzelius  it  consists  of— 
Lead  83*20;  Chlorine  13-77;  Carbonic  acid  1*03;  Silica 
1-46;  Water  0-54. 

Btdf^uret  qf  Lead :  Galena. — ^This  almost  nniversall^ 
tUffosed  ore  occurs  in  attached  cryttab  and  ^aeeive.  Pri- 
mary form  the  cube ;  the  cleavage  &A}k  parallel  to  its  faces. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*5  to  2*7.  Scratched  by 
carbonate  of  lime.  Colour  lead  grey.  Lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.  Speoiftc  gravity  7'568.  Mattivevanefi«t:~AmoT- 
phonSt  structure  granular,  compact 

By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  mto  white  insoluble  sulphate, 
of  lead.  By  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  the  sulphur  is  first 
dissipated,  and  then  metallic  lead  is  obtained.  In  Cornwall 
and  Scotland  the  veins  of  this  ore  traverse  primary  rocks. 
In  Derbyshire  it  occurs  in  veins  or  beds  in  transition  rocks. 
It  very  coramonlv  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  silvor, 
andis  often  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  some  other  metals. 
Galena  is  very  commonly  assodated  with  oa  sareoua  and 
fluor  spar,  blende,  calamine,  carbonato  and  sulphate  of 
P.  C,  No.  834. 


barytes,  and  in  Greenland  with  cryol  te  ami  i|iBtbon 

iron. 
Analysis  by 

Dr.  ThomKHt.  B«itdwit. 
Lsad        .    8513  Lead        .  796 

Sulphur  .    13-02  Sulphur   .  13-4 

Iron       .     0-50  Silver      .  7* 

  98-65    100* 

Seleniuret  qf  Lead. — Occurs  massive.  S  tructure  granular 
Colour  lead-grey ;  resembles  fine-grained  sulphuret  of  lead, 
but  is  softer,  and  rather  more  blue.   Lustre  metallic,  but 
ratherduU.  Opaque.   SpeeUlc gravi^ from  7-187to  7-697. 
When  heatedin  a  tube  selenium  sublimes;  bytbeblow-pitM 
on  charcoal  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  the  peculiar 
odour  of  selenium.    It  occurs  in  the  Harz. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Rose,  it  consists  of — 
Selenium     .      .      .  25'59 
Lead    ....  71*81 

  99-40 

Having  described  the  pi-incipal  native  binary  compounds 
of  lead,  we  proceed  to  notice  those  which  are  composed  of 
an  acid^nA.  oxideqflead,  remarking  that  it  is  the  protoxide 
only  which  combines  with  acids. 

Carbonate  qf  X«ad— Occurs  crystallized  and  tnofeive. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism;  cleaves  parallel  to 
the  primary  planes.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  3-0 
to  3*5.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  yellow,  grey,  and  greyish- 
black,  sometimes  tinged  green  or  blue  by  ores  of  cop- 
per. Lustre  on  the  cleavage  planes  adamantine,  on  the 
fracture  surfaces  reninous.  Translucent,  transparent,  and 
doubly  refractive.  Specific  gravity  6-3to6'6.  Phospho- 
resces when  powdered  and  thrown  on  hot  coals.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid  with  effervescence.  By  the  blow-pipe  on  char- 
coal decrepitates,  becomes  yellow,  and  is  reduced.  Mateive 
varieties: — Amorphous;  structure  columnar,  granulai; 
compact.  Analysis  by  Dr.  John: — Carbonic  acid  15-5; 
oxide  of  lead  84 '  5.  It  occurs  in  most  lead-mines,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  ore  of  lead. 

Sulphate  of  Lead:  Anglestte. — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prum.  Cleaves 
parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  conchoidaU  Hard- 
ness 2*5  to  3.  Colourless  generally,  but  has  sometimes 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  grey,  brown,  and  black.  Lustre 
nearly  adamantine.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific 
gravity  6*23  to  6'31.  Analysis  by  Klaproth: — Sulphuric 
acid  24*8;  oxide  of  lead  71 ;  water  2.  Occurs  in  Anglesey, 
Cornwall,  the  Harz,  &c. 

Phosphate  qf  Lead:  Pyronwrphite.  —  Pntaary  form  a 
rhomboid.  Commonly  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  and 
cleaves  parallel  to  its  planes,  and  to  the  truncations  on  its 
terminal  edges.  Fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal,  uneven 
Hardness  3 '  5  to  4.  Colour  various  shades  of  green,  yellow 
brown,  and  Lustre  resinous.   Transparent,  translu- 

cent Specific  gravity  6*911  to  7*098.  It  also  occurs 
botryoidu  and  reiiiform.  Analysis  by  Wohler:— Phosphoric 
acid  15*72;  oxide  of  lead  82*30;  muriatic  add  1*98.  Occurs 
in  most  lead-mines,  especially  in  those  of  Saxony. 

Oxide  of  lead  also  occurs  in  combination  with  certain 
acids  whose  bases  are  metallic 

Arseniate  qf  Lead:  Gorlandite.~0(xnn  in  crystals  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid ;  usual  form  an  hex 
agonal  prism,  which  cleaves  parallel  to  its  lateral  planes. 
Hardness  3*5  to  4'0.  Colour  pale  yellow,  yellowish  and 
reddish  brown.  Lustre  resinous.  Transparent,  tranducent 
Specific  gravity  uncertain, stated  variouuyfrom  5-0  to  6*4, 
and  6*9  to  7*3.  Analysis  bv  Wohler :  — Arsenic  acid  21  *20; 
phoapborie  acid  1  -32 ;  oxide  of  lead  75*59 ;  muriatic  acid 
1  *89.   Found  in  Cornwall  and  in  Fruoe. 

It  alio  ocotin  renUbrm.  Stmetnre  eompai^  opaque. 
Lustre  resinous.   Colour  Ivowniah-red.   Found  in  Siberia. 

Chromate  qf  Lead, — Primary  fimn  on  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Cleavago  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  <^  the  pri- 
mary form.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*5.  Colour 
aurora-red.  Lustre  adamantine.  Translucent  Specific 
gravity6-004.  It  occurs  also  mtM«w.* — amorphous;  structure 
columnar,  granular.  Analysis  by  Pfaff Chromic  acid  32 ; 
oxide  of  lead  68.-  It  is  found  in  Siberia  and  Brazil. 

Molybdate  Lead:  Carinthite. — Primary  form  a  square 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture 
slightly  undulating.  Hardness  3*  0.  Colour  difiurent  shades 
of  yellow,  greenish,  and  red.  Lustre  i«sinous.  Translucent 
SpedflceraTity6'69to6*76.  It  rarely  occurs  massive.  Ann- 
lysis  by  Berzelius  :— Holybdic  acid  39*  lA;  oxide  oC  lead 
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80 '  S6.  Found  chieflf  in  Carintliia^  but  also  in  North  Ame- 
rica, ficc. 

Tungttate  of  Leeui :  Seheelate  of  Z.«a/.— Primary  Ibrm  a 
square  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  pri- 
mary form.  Fracture  oonchoidal  and  shining.  Hardness 
3'0.  Colonryellowish  white  and  brownish.  Lustre  resinous. 
Translucent  Specific  gravity  8*0.  Analysis  by  Lampa- 
dius Tungstic  acid  51*72;  oxida  of  lead  41*28.  It  is 
ibund  in  Bohemia  and  Carinthia. 

fanadiate  qf  Lead.'  Johnstonite.-^Occan  errstallized 
and  in  small  globular  concretions.  Primary  form  a  rnomboid. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  BritUe.  Colour  straw  yellow  to 
reddish  brown.  Dull,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  6*99  to 
7 '  23.  Analysis  by  Berzehus : — Vanadiate  of  lead  74 ;  chlo- 
ride of  1^  25'33 ;  oxide  of  iron  0*63.  Found  at  Tampico 
in  Mexico,  and  Wanloekhead  in  Scotland. 

There  occur,  besides  the  minerals  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, some  other  compounds  of  lead  and  different  metals, 
for  an  aeeoimt  which  we  refer  to  Phillips's  'Mineralogy' 
and  tta-.  Thomson's  '  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geotogy.* 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  some  artificial  compounosand 
salts  of  lead,  confining  our  description  to  such  as  are  most 
curious  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  ur  raoftt  useful  in  the  arts. 
And  first  of  the  compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Lead,  of  which 
there  are  four :  the  first  is  the 

Sitboxide  Lead. — When  lead  is  moderately  heated  in 
contact  with  air,  a  grey  powder  is  formed  upon  it,  which 
according  to  Berzeliua  is  suboxide  of  lead,  and  Dulong  states 
that  oxalate  of  lead  when  decomposed  by  beat  yields  the 
same  compound.  It  is  a  dark-grey  powder,  which  is  not 
toluble  in  acids,  but  resolved  by  them  into  protoxide  and 
metallic  lead.  It  is  an  unimportant  substance,  and  is  a 
di-ozidaj  consisting  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  8 
Two  equivalents  of  lead  .  208 

Equivalent    '  216 
Protoxide  qf  Lead ;  frequently  called  JIfafineo/. — It  may 
be  procured  by  exposing  lead  to  the  action  of  beat  and  air, 
and  is  in  &ct  so  obtained  in  the  process  of  making  red-lead. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  lead  in 
a  red  heat.   Its  nropertiea  are,  that  it  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour  ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  moat 
acids,  and  is  also  taken  up  by  the  alkalis  potash  and  soda,  hut 
not  by  ammonia.  £t<Aar^«  is  also  a  eemi-«ty8talline  protoxide 
of  lead,  obtained  in  sepaiatine  sUverftomlead  ms.  Of  all 
the  oxidu  of  load  the  protoxide  is  the  only  one  which  com- 
bines with  acids  to  form  salts,  and  they  are  all  them 
more  or  less  poisonous.   Protoxide  of  lead  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  oxysen  8 
One  equivalent  of  leaa  .  1 04 

Equivalent  112 
Deutoxide  qfLead :  R«d  Lead;  Minium. — Is  procured  by 
exposingtheprotoxideto  the  long  continued  action  of  heat  and 
air,  by  wbi(^  it  acquires  more  oxygen  and  becomes  of  a  fine 
red  colour ;  it  is  largely  used  as  a  pigment,  and  is  especially 
employed  in  the  manunicture  of  ^nt  glass.  It  is  not  solu- 
ble in  the  alkalis,  nor  do  the  aicids  form  salts  with  it,  but 
they  act  upon  it  so  as  to  separate  it  into  protoxide,  which 
diwolves,  uid  binpxide  likewise,  which  remains  unacted 
upon.  It  is  partially  de<iomposed,  and  gives  out  oxygen 
when  strongly  heated,  and  also  by  the  action  of  sulphniic 
acid.   It  is  composed  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  oxj^n  32 
Three  equivdents  of  lead  .  318 

Equivalent  344 
Binoaeide  or  Peroxide  of  Lead  ia  formed  by  treating  the 
deutoxide  either  with  niuic  or  acetic  acid ;  when  this  is 
done  the  equivalent  of  red-lead  is  separated  into  2  equivalents 
of  protoxide,  which  are  dissolved,  and  one  equivalent  of 
binoxide,  which  remains  in  the  state  of  an  'insoluble  brown 
powder.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light;  1^  a  strong 
neat,  and  also  by  beic^  converted  into  ^toxide  of  lead 
and  ox^en.  It  is  not  applied  to  any  purpose  whatev«;and 
consiste  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  ox  wen  16 
One  equivalent  of  lead     .  104 

Equivalent  120 
Chloride  L«ad.— When  laminated  lead  is  heated  in 
vhlorine  gas,  or  wtum  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  mlu- 


tini  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  lead  ia  fbrmed ; 
when  obtained  by  precipitation  it  ia  a  colourlesa  somewhat 
crystalline  powder,  which  melts  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  assumes  on  cooling  a  horny  appearance,  whence  it  waa 
formerly  called  horn  lead.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  when  a  hot  solution  has  been  made,  minute  shining 
colourless  cr3«ta]s  of  chloride  are  deposited  en  cooling; 
these  have  a  sweetish  taste,  end  are  not  altered  1^  eiposnce 
to  the  air. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  .  36 
One  equivalent  of  lead        .     ,  104 

Equivalent  140 
Oxiehloridei^Leadb^nseA  as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of 
Dotent  yethie,  mA  is  prepared  by  the  action  m  protoxide  of 
lead  upon  common  salt;  nir  this  purpose  common  salt  may  be 
made  mto  a  paste  with  about  five  times  its  we^ht  of  Uthuge 
and  water.  Action  immediately  commences,  the  mixture 
becomes  alkaline  owin^  to  the  presence  of  soda,  while  the 
chlorine  of  the  salt  unites  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and 
fbrms  a  white  oxichloride,  which  by  the  application  of  heat 
becomes  yellow ;  when  it  has  been  fnsed  it  acquires  a  crys- 
talline texture  on  cooling. 
It  is  probably  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  .  36 
Ten  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead  .  1120 

1156 

Sulphuret  <tfLead  may  be  formed  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  sumhnr  and  lead-filings;  in  appeaianoe  it  very  mudi 
resembles  lead,  and  is  composed  of-- 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .  .  !6 
Oneequivalent  of  lead      .       .  104 

Equivalent  120 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  hydrosulphuric  acid  to 
any  solution  of  oxide  of  leaa ;  the  sulphur  of  the  acid  com 
bines  with  the  lead  of  the  oxide,  and  a  Mack  precipitate  is 
immediately  formed,  which,  when  dried  and  fused,  nas  the 
usual  appearance  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Iodide  of  Lead  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  lead  to 
one  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  a  yellow  powder  is  precipitated, 
which  ia  sparit^ly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  aiM  separates 
on  cooling,  in  brilliant  flakes. 
It  Bi  composed  of— 

One  equivdent  of  iodiae  .  .  IBS 
One  equivalentof  lead    .       .  104 

Equivalent  130 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  acids  combine  only 
with  the  protoxide  <^  lead;  but  with  this  several  salts  of 
great  use  in  medicine,  the  arts,  and  scientific  ehemistiy, 

are  formed. 

Carbonate  tjf  Lead, — This  compound  is  yeiv  laigely 
employed  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  fFhite  Gkio, 
Various  processes  aie  adopted  for  its  preparation,  the  oldest 
(which  is  still  preferred  by  many  manufacturers)  is  that 
of  expoaing  sheet-lead  to  toe  action  of  the  vapour  of  vine- 
gar, in  eaiuien  pots,  heated  by  tanners*  spent  hark.  It  is 
also  prepared  by  passing  the  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  burn- 
ing chanMal  into  a  solution  of  di-acetate  of  lead,  vhidi  ti 
thereby  converted  into  acetate  oflead,  which  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  carbonate  oflead,  which  is  precipitated.  The  acetate 
of  lead  is  again  converted  into  di-acetate  by  the  addition  of 
fVeah  portions  of  oxide  oflead,  and  amin  precipitated.  Car- 
bonate of  lead  may  also  be  procured  by  decomposing  the 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  by  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  a  dense  white  powder,  which  is  com- 
posed of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  ,  32 
One  equivalent  of  (aide  oflead    .  112 

Equivalent  !134 
It  18  decomposed  by  heat,  which  e^ls  carbonie  add  and 
leavM  protoxide  of  lead,  and  also  by  the  stron^w  acids. 

Nitmte  qf  Lead  is  formed  either  by  disst^ving  the  metal 
or  the  oxide  in  the  add;  a  colourless  solution  is  tiins  obtained, 
which  by  evaporation  yields  colooiiess  octohedral  ciystaU 
of  nitrate  of  lead.  They  decr^itate  when  heated  mode* 
rately,  and  if  strongly  heated  they  are  decomposed,  yielding 
nitrous  acid  vapour  and  oxnen,  potoxide  of  lead  remain- 
ing in  the  retort  This  salt  is  8olu^^|^g;|^wts  of 
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water  at  fil2'.  cmtals  depootiiig  as  the  ulution  cools;  it  is 
msoluble  ia  alcohol;       alkalis  {mchntate  white  bydrated 
oxide  of  lead;  the  carboiutes,  caxbonate  of  lead;  and 
by^oaulphuhc  add  throws  down  sulphiuet  of  lead. 
It  is  Qomposed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  nitria  ae^  .  54 
One  equivaleni  of  oxide  of  lead  .  112 

Equivalent  166 
When  nitrate  of  lead  isboileiit  in  water  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxide,  there  is  fbrmed  either  a  di-nitrate  or  tri- 
nitrate of  lead,  according  to  the  quanti^  used ;  these  are 
botlLTet;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  decompcwed  by  car- 
bonic acid. 

Sulphate  qf  Lead  is  readily  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  sulphate  to  nitrate  of  lead.  It  is  a  deme  white 
substance,  wnich  is  insoluble  in  water,  little  acted  upon 
by  acids,  but  is  dissolved  by  potash  and  soda.  It  is  ^pfied 
to  no  particular  use. 
It  oonsisiB  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  .  40 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead    .  112 

.  Equivalent  152 
Phospkaie  qf  Lead  is  also  a  white  insoluble  powder,  but, 
nnlike  the  sulphate,  it  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

AeetaU  qf  Lead,  frequently  oalled  Sugar  of  Lead,  is  very 
IsLTgely  emp1(^ed  for  various  purposes.  It  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  litu^  in  acetic  aeid,  and  erapor^ng  the  aoln- 
tkm  to  its  cryitallixing  point  The  crystals  are  generally 
minute  and  prismatic;  toay  are  eolonrless,  nearly  inodorous, 
and  have  a  sweetish  astringent  taste.  This  rait  is  soluble  in 
about  fimr  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60**,  and  much  more 
so  in  boiling  water.  It  it  deoomposed  by  the  same  sub- 
Manoes  as  decompose  the  nitrate,  and  with  similar  results. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  .  .  fil 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lesed  .  112 
Three  equivalents  of  water  ...  27 

Equivalent  190 
When  this  salt  is  boQed  in  water  with  an  equivalent  of 
oxide  of  lead,  di-acetate  of  lead  is  formed,  which  is  used  in 
nedieineunderthenameof  Goulard's  Extract  of  Lead;  and 
it  is  employed  also  in  the  manufhotnre  <tf  white  lead,  being 
deeomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 

CimmaU  of  Lead  is  largely  employed  as  a  p^ment.  It 
is  of  a  beautiM  yellow  o^our,  and  is  pr^iuced  bv  mixing  a 
solution  of  aoetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  with  one  of  <«iromate  of 
potash. 

Charaeiert  qf  the  Salts  of  Lead. — Those  which  are  so- 
luble have  a  sweetish  taste :  they  give  a  white  precipitate 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  are  dissolved  by  potash 
and  soda,  but  not  by  ammonia.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
gives  a  white  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  lead ;  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates  throw  down  insoluble  white  sulphate  of 
lead;  hydxasnlphurie  acid  and  hydrosnlpbate  of  ammonia 
precimtate  Uaek  Bulpharet  of  lead.  Iodide  of  potassium 
and  ehromate  of  potash  give  yellow  preohdtates.  Chlorides 
also  throw  down  chloride  of  lead  £ram  solntions,  unless  they 
an  extremely  dilute.  Zinc  and  cadmium  separate  metallic 
lead. 

Alloys  of  Lkad.— Lead  fused  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight 
of  potassium  gives  a  solid  brittle  mass;  italsouniteswith  so- 
dium, but  the  compound  is  less  fUsible.  Alloyed  with  anti- 
mony lead  ftnns  type-metal,  and  common  pewter  consists  of 
about  80  parts  tin  and  20  lead ;  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead 
form  p&mber a*  tolder.  Mercury  and  lead  combine  very  readily, 
but  with  eopper  it  is  difficult  to  unite  it ;  with  bismuth  it 
oombinee  easily,  and  with  iron  it  forms  two  alloys.  When 
iron  and  lead  are  flised  together,  the  pntion  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cruoible  contains  lead  with  a  little  iron,  while  the 
upper  portim  ia  iron  with  a  little  lead. 

LBAD.—HietortL  Mam^ture,  and  TVafe.— (French, 
Phmb;  Italian,  PUmbo ;  Spanish,  Ptomo;  Portuguese, 
Ckumbo  (all  from  the  littin  Ptom^um);  German,  Blei; 
Dutch,  Loot ;  Russ.,  Sufinetx).  When  newly  molted, 
lead  is  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  but  when  it  has  been 
for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  air  it  assumes  a  dull  and 
peculiar  bluish  tint,  which  is  commonly  designated  lead 
colour.  Lead  is  easily  malleable,  and  exhibits  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  does  not  increase  its  specific  gravi^  nor 
oecoma  harder  thioi^h  eompresMon  whan  aub^eoted  to  the 


hammer.  It  is  only  in  a  very  alight  degree  eUstie,  and  is 
consequently  not  sonowus. 

Lead  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  various  purposes :  among  others  it  was  eipployed  for 
pipes  to  convey  water,  just  as  it  is  noiy.  The  lead-mii»s  of 
this  island  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  of  which  ve  have 
evidence  in  the  pigs  of  lead  preserved  in  ^he  British  Mvi- 
seum,  and  stamped  with  the  names  of  the  emperors  Domi- 
tian  and  Hadrian.  The  early  writers  in  this  country,  when 
speaking  of  the  metals,  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  of  which  of  them  they  are  treating.  This 
confuuon  is  so  great,  that  Sir  George  Harrison,  when 
writing  in  exposition  of  the  stannary  laws  of  Et^land,  says, 
'  in  a  liberal  oonstnietion,  copper  is  tin.*  The  namers  and 
early  expouuders  of  those  laws  fell  into  some  strange  mis- 
takes regarding  even  the  nature  of  particular  metals.  Cam- 
den derives  the  rights  of  the  duke  M*  Cornwall  over 
tin  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  silver,  while 
lead  ia  not  considered  a  royal  metal,  because  it  contains  no 
silver ;  the  fkcts  being  the  reverse,  inasmuch  as  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  silver  is  frequently  combined  with  lead, 
while  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  tin. 

The  principal  lead-mines  in  Great  Britain  are  in  Com 
wall,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Lan 
oasfaore,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Shropshire,  Flintshire, 
Denbighshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Montgomeryshire;  in 
ScoUand  at  the  Lead  Hills  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire 
and  Lanarkshire,  in  Ayrshire,  and  in  Ar^leshire.  Lead 
is  also  fbund  in  frelan^  in  the  counties  of  Annagh,  Wex- 
ford, Wieklow,  Walerfbrd,  Clare,  and  Down.  No  eortcin 
account  of  the  produce  has  ever  been  obtained,  the  pro- 
prietors or  occupiers  of  the  prindpal  mines  declining,  nom 
prudential  motives,  to  give  any  statements  to  that  effect. 
An  estimate,  which  was-  made  of  the  quantity  raised  and 
smelted  in  England  and  Wales  in  182S,  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  near  the  truth,  and  this  carried  the  produce  to 
45,500  tons :  it  is  thought  that  the  quantity  has  varied  very 
little  since  that  time.  No  estimate  has  been  formed  of  the 
produce  of  the  Irish  mines,  but  it  is  not  considerable. 

The  ore  of  lead,  when  extracted  from  the  mine,  is  called 

falenot  and  is  combined  with  various  earthy  matters, 
be  first  processes  subsequent  to  its  extraction  are 
those  of  eruuiing  or  pounding  and  mshing  the  ore,  in 
order  to  sejiarate  as  flir  as  possible  w  mechanical 
means  the  impurities  from  the  metal,  which  is  then 
smelted,  sometimes  in  a  oommon  smelting-famace  and 
sometimes  in  a  revrberatory  furnace,  both  of  which  are  very 
similar  in  form  and  construction  to  the  furnaces  used  for 
smelting  and  puddling  iron.  [Iron  Manupactubb.]  When 
the  frision  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  cause  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  sulphur  contained  in  tho  ore,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  tiie  earthy  matter  in  the  form  of  scoria,  fhe  latter, 
which  from  its  smaller  specific  gravity  floats  on  the  melted 
metal,  is  removed  flrom  the  furnace  through  an  aperture 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  lead  is  allowed  to  run  into 
a  large  iron  pan,  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  cast-iron 
moaltu.  It  then  constitutes  what  is  called  pijg-lead. 
The  scoria  still  contains  a  portion  of  lead,  ana  is  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  another  fkimace,  called  a  sl^- 
hearth,  for  its  sepamtion,  which  occurs  upon  its  Anion ;  the 
metal  then  falls  into  a  cavity,  whence  it  is  run  and  also  cast 
into  pigs.  In  this  state  lead  always  contains  more  or 
less  Of  silver.  The  proportion  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
minute,  being  not  more  than  1  ounce  or  1}  ounce  per 
ton  in  the  metal  raised  in  Derb^hire  and  Shropshire, 
while  in  every  ton  of  the  lead  from  Devon  and  Cornwall 
there  is  found  from  20  to  30  ovmces  of  silver.  The  produce 
of  other  mines  contains  the  more  precious  metal  in 
various  proportions  between  these  two  extremes.  The  ex- 
traction of  the  silver  is  always  performed  when  it  exists  in 
a  proportion  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  process, 
which  varies  in  diflbrent  localities  accordii^  to  the  cost  ot 
tatL  The  process  of  extraction,  whkh  is  caUed  refining, 
depends  upon  the  well-known  circumstance,  tliat  lead,  when 
heated  to  redness,  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  isconvrated  into  an  oxide,  while  silver  does  not 
undergo  any  such  change  but  retains  its  metallic  form  at 
almost  any  temperature.  A  cupel,  which  is  a  shallow  dish 
of  adequate  dimension,  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  burnt  bones 
and  fern  ashes  pressed  down,  upon  which  the  lead  to  be 
refined  is  placed  in  the  furnace.  As  soon  as  the  lead  is  melted, 
a  blast  of  air,  introduced  by  the  usual  means,  ia  made  to  play 
forei^y  npon  the  lurfitoe,  and  in  a  sfaoctikne  a  enistofyeilov 
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oxide  is  formed,  and  this  is  driven  away,  as  fast  as  it  appears, 
to  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  furnace,  until  all  or  nearly  all  tbe 
lead  has  been  thus  coirrorted  to  an  otide.  Tbe  silver,  which 
remains  behind,  is  still  combined  with  some  portion  of  lead, 
and  must  be  subjected  to  a  second  process  similar  to  that 
here  described,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  purity.  Tbe 
litharge,  into  which  the  lead  has  been  thus  converted,  is 
easily  restoced  to  its  metallic  state  by  again  heating  it  in  a 
furnace  in  combinatidn  with  carbonaceous  matter,  to  which 
it  gives  up  ita  oxygen.  There  is  a  considerable  waste  of 
material  when  thus  treated,  varying  according  to  the  quality 
of  Ote  lead.  Ttie  oxide  is  very  volatile  at  high  temperatures, 
and  80  much  of  it  escapes  in  a  vapourous  form  during  the 
process  of  refining,  that  the  difference  of  weight  before  and 
aftar  its  completion  is  on  the  average  about  two-fifteentbs. 
A  new  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead  has 
been  successfully  used  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was 
de8(»ribed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson,  to  the  Mineralc^ical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  recent  meeting 
(1838)  in  Newcastle.  Having  observed  that  in  a  mass  of 
melted  lead  crystals  were  formed  as  the  temperature  was 
diminished  below  the  point  of  fusion,  Mr.  Pattinson  con* 
eeiTCd  that  these  crystals  might  be  morethomogeneous  and 
would  conaequently  be  united  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  silver  thui  the  remaining  uncr>'stallized  mass.  This  idea, 
provii^  upon  experiment  to  be  correct,  has  been  made  prac- 
tically useful  by  subjecting  the  lead  to  be  refined  to  repeat- 
ed processes  of  crystallization  by  means  of  a  simple  appara- 
tuB.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  hemispherical  iron  pots,  each 
capable  of  holding  five  tons  of  lead,  ranged  side  by  side,  and 
furnished  with  separate  fire-places.  The  mode  of  operation 
is  as  follows  :~One  of  the  pots  is  charged  with  lead,  and  when 
this  id  melted,  the  surface  is  skimmed  in  order  to  remove  such 
impurities  as  are  thrown  up.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn, 
ana  the  lead  is  suffered  to  cool  gradually.  When  the  process 
of  crystallization  b^ins,  tlie  crystals  are  withdrawn  by  means 
of  ladles  with  perforations  to  allow  the  uncrystallized  part 
to  run  through,  and  these  crystals  are  transferred  to  the  se- 
cond pot,  when  they  undei^  a  second  melting  and  crystalliz- 
ation, and  subsequently  a  third  in  another  pot  The  crystals 
collected  at  this  third  process  are  found  to  contain  no  more 
than  from  10  to  1 5  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton,  and  are  eonse- 

fuently  melted  and  cast  into  pig»  ibr  sale  as  refined  lead, 
be  process  here  described  is  repeated  with  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  lead  until  it  is  so  rich  in  silver  as  to  contain 
from  200  to  300  ounces  pertoji,  after  which  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  old  process  of  cupellation.  As  the  proportion 
of  the  lead  to  which  this  wasteful  process  is  applied  does 
ijot  exceed  one-twentieth  of  tbe  whole  quantity  of  metal, 
the  loss  is  diminished  in  a  like  proportion,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one  part  in  120,  by  which  means  the  expense  of  the 
extraction  of  silver  is  so  fkr  economised,  that  it  will  answer 
to  apply  the  process  to  lead  which  originally  contains  any 
proportion  greater  than  three  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
Independent  of  the  great  saving  of  lead,  it  is  computed  that 
the  general  adoption  of  the  crystallizing  process  would  oocar 
sion  an  annual  gain  to  this  country  of  54,000  ounces  of 
silver,  through  the  lorgerqnantity  of  metal  which  may  be 
lirofltably  subjected  to  the  process  of  separation. 

The  most  extensive  use  of  lead  is  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
and  pipes,  or  tubes,  for  tbe  pawage  of  liquids.  To  make 
sheet-lead  the  pigs  are  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion  in  a  large 
pot  or  cistern,  near  to  which  is  placed  the  table  on  which 
the  sheet  is  to  be  cast  This  table,  which  is  usually  from 
18  to  20  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  was  formerly  made  of 
wood,  and  indeed  wooden  tables  are  still  frequently  uied, 
but  in  many  works  cast-iron  has  of  late  been  substttutod. 
The  wooden  table  has  its  surfoce  protected  by  a  layer  of 
fine  sand,  which  is  wetted  and  spread  evenly  and  firmly 
over  it  boTore  the  melted  lead  is  poured  on.  lo  prevent  the 
lead  from  running  over  the  sides  a  ledge  is  provided,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  two  inches  high,  which  forms  the 
mai^in  of  the  table.  An  instrument  called  a  strike  is  also 
provided  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  and  to 
spread  the  melted  metal  evenly  over  the  table.  This  strike, 
which  is  made  wider  than  the  table,  rests  by  its  two  ends 
on  the  ledges,  the  ^e  or  diameter  of  the  part  within  those 
ledges  beii^  adjusted  according  to  the  intended  thickness 
of  the  sheet,  whieh  will  be  equal  to  Uie  distance  between 
the  lower  side  of  the  strike  and  the  layer  of  sand.  In  cast- 
ing the  sheet  the  Ataed  metal  is  taken  from  the  cistern  with 
an  iron  ladle,  and  put  into  a  triangular  shaped  iron  shovel 
or  peel,  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  table,  which  peel  being 


I'aised  so  as  to  pour  out  tbe  lead  upon  the  table,  the  strike 
is  brought  into  use  to  spread  it  evenly  over  the  whole  sur- 
face ;  ^e  surplus,  if  any,  falling  into  a  vessel  placed  tat  iti 
reception  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  A  sheet  of  lead  veigha 
9  cwt.,  so  that  its  length  and  breadth  will  be  greater  lu 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  its  thickness.  The  thick- 
ness of  sheeta  of  lead  is  frequenUy  reduood  hy  means  of 
lioavy  roUem  worked  by  steam-power.  Bheetlead  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  is  described  by  those  who  use  it  as  being 
of  BO  many  pounds  we^^t  to  llie  superficial  square  fboL 
The  following  table  shorn  the  thickness,  in  decimal  parte  of 
an  inch,  corresponding  to  certain  weighte  per  square  foot  — 


PunoiUper 

Pimnu*  p*r 

Puuada  pejr 

Thtoknewb 

■q.fimt. 

■q.lNiL 

TUdUM 

'10  . 

5*899 

•14  . 

8-258 

'18  . 

lO'eis 

•11  . 

6-469 

,■15  . 

8^848 

•19  . 

11-307 

•12  . 

ro78 

•16  . 

9-43B 

•20  . 

n*797 

•13  . 

7-668 

•17  . 

10-028 

•21  . 

12-38? 

It  will  be  easy  to  compute  from  tbe  fi^regoing  figures  the 
weight  per  superficial  s<|uare  fiwt  of  sheeta  of  any  other  given 
thickness.  Ise  docriptions  most  commonly  used  for  roof- 
ing, ^tiering,  and  the  like  purpose^  are  comprised  within 
the  limita  above  stated. 

Lead  pipes  are  sometimes  made,  when  great  exactness  of 
shape  is  not  required,  by  bending  a  length  of  sheet  lead  of 
the  necessary  width  over  a  mandrel,  and  soldering  the 
edges  together,  but  the  more  usual  method  of  manufacture 
is  by  casting  and  drawing.  The  casting-box  employed  is  an 
iron  cylinder  made  in  two  parts,  and  put  together  longitu- 
dinally with  flanges;  inside  of  this  cylinder  is  placed  an 
iron  rod  or  core,  which  is  so  fixed  as  to  be  concentric  to  the 
cylinder,  without  touching  it;  a  space  is  thus  left  into 
which  the  melted  lead  is  poured.  When  this  is  set,  the 
core  is  removed  and  tbe  cvlrader  opened,  so  as  to  withdraw 
the  pipe,  which  is  much  thickw  than  is  needed,  and  must 
be  lengthened,  while  ite  substance  is  reduced,  by  drawing 
it  through  a  succession  of  boles  in  steel  plates,  diminishing 
gradually  in  diameter  similarly  to  the  method  employed  in 
drawing  iron  rods.  [Iron  Manufacture.]  The  machinery 
employed  for  this  process  has  at  different  times  been  much 
improved  in  its  construction,  so  that  it  is  now  of  raia  occur- 
rence to  meet  with  an  imperfect  pipe. 

Without  entering  into  any  description  of  the  various  ma- 
chines and  utensils  made  with  this  metal,  whose  quali- 
ties or  uses  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  material  employed 
as  upon  their  form  and  construction,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  mode  of  manubcturing  leaden 
shot  by  pouring  the  melted  metal  from  a  great  height  into 
water.  This  process  was  invented  in  1782  by  a  workman 
named  Watts,  residing  at  Bristol,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
ceived tbe  idoa  in  a  dream,  and  to  have  proved  ite  practica- 
bility by  pouring  some  melted  lead  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redotiffe  at  Bristol.  Havmg  secured 
the  invention  by  a  patent,  he  sold  it  to  parties  possessed  of 
adequate  capitu,  and  the  patent  having  long  since  expired, 
the  process  is  now  in  common  use.  In  order  to  give  to  the 
lead  the  quality  of  assuming  a  more  perfectly  globular  form 
in  cooling,  the  metal  is  previously  alloyed  with  arsenic  in  the 
proportion  of  two  lbs.  to  one  hundred-weight,  or  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury,  which  latter  is  used  in  order  to  obviate 
an  objection  caused  by  the  poisonous  quality  of  arsenic. 
Shot  formed  by  granulation  are  made  in  a  high  tower,  in 
the  top  of  which  the  melting-room  is  placed.  Close  to  the 
furnace  is  placed  a  large  colander,  or  perforated  plate,  into 
which  a  poriitn  (detennined  by  experiment)  of  the  scoria 
prodnced  m  mating  the  metal  is  pUced,  when  the  metal  is 
ladled  into  it.  Being  somewhat  detained  by  the  tooria,  it 
is  partially  cooled  and  divided  into  separate  portions,  which 
pass  through  tbe  colander  in  the  form  of  globules,  which 
follow  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  have  the  appearance 
to  a  cursory  observer,  of  a  continued  stream.  These  globule* 
fall  into  a  tub  of  water  placed  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  tower. 
The  shot  thus  formed  are  of  various  sizes,  and  a  small  pro> 
portion  are  imperfect  as  regards  sphericity.  Having  been 
perfectly  dried  by  artificial  neat,  the  shot  are  sorted  arcord- 
ifig  to  their  sizes  by  means  of  a  series  of  sieves,  the  meshes 
of  which  have  different  degrees  of  fineness.  A  sieve  haviog 
the  smallest  meshes  is  ^t  used,  that  the  smallest  sized 
shot  may  pass  through  and  be  collected.  What  remain 
are  transferred  to  the  sieve  next  in  fineness,  to  separate  shot 
of  the  second  size,  and  so  on  in  succesnon.  Tbe  process  of 
separating  the  imperfiect  shot  is  veejt  simple,  ui6  is  thus 
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Mrformfld :— A  shallow  wooden  tray  ia  suspended  by  cords 
m>m  the  eeiling  of  the  room,  and  into  this  b  certain  quan- 
ti^  of  shot  is  put :  by  raising  one  end  of  the  tray,  and  gtv- 
mg  it  a  motion  from  side  to  side,  the  shot  will  nil  about, 
inch  as  an  poitelly  spberieal  flndin^  thnr  my  off  the  tray 
icto  a  raMTToiT  placed  at  its  lowest  aide,  while  those  which 
ara  at  imperfbot  Ibnn  ran  against  and  are  detained  by  the 
ndes  of  the  tray,  so  that  they  can  be  ooUected  in  a  separate 
Teasel  after  the  perfect  shot  havo  all  run  off.  The  shot  thus 
sorted  are  then  polished  by  putting  about  half  a  ton  to- 
gether into  an  iron  barrel  which  tlut  quantity  will  nearly 
fill  By  means  of  a  rotary  movement  given  to  the  barrel, 
the  shot  are  made  to  rub  e^ainst  each  other,  and  thus,  ac- 
quire a  black  colour  and  a  lustrous  appearance. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  this  couutry  is  much 
beyond  what  is  wanted  for  home  use,  and  the  surplus -is 
necessarily  exported.  The  trade  in  this  metal  with  foreign 
countries  and  British  dependencies,  during  each  of  the  last 
ten  years,  has  been  aa  fbllows  >~ 

FordgBkad.  UritUh  lead  and  shot  exportni. 

Impdited.  ExpoiWfL  Weight. 

Tout.           Ton*,  Toui.  Value. 

828       2,479        1,784  -  10,021  £177,9U3 

i8^9        1,508        1,700  6,834  1 14.555 

1830  662          853  7.442  106,789 

1831  1,232       1,234  6,777  96,333 

1832  1,090         957  12,181  144,653 

1833  790         857  9,U15  120,714 

1834  969         865  8,672  142,513 

1835  1,276       1.268  11,082  195.144 

1836  1,893         913  9,769  224,981 

1837  1.806        1,520  7,863  155,257 
The  above  quantities  are  exclusive  of  lithu^e,  red  lead, 

whiU)  lead,  and  I'jad  ore,  which  are  every  year  exported  in 
soosiderable  quantiUes.  The  export  of  British  lead,  in  all 
Its  forms,  during  each  of  the  foregoing  years,  has  been  as 
follows:— 

tVma.  ToDa. 

1828  .    13.256  1833    .  11.145 

1829  .     8,647  1834    .  10,411 

1830  .     9,309  1835    .  13,372 

1831  .      7,93-2  1836     .  11,418 

1832  .     13,898  1837    .  9,560 

The  foreign  lead  imported  is  almost  wholly  supplied  by 
Spain,  the  produce  of  exceedinglv  rich  mines  situated  at 
Adra  in  Granada.  The  quantity  furnished  by  these  mines 
has  fluctuated  greatly ;  a  circumstance,  in  all  probability, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  The  greater  or 
less  produce  of  these  Spanish  mines  has  a  great  intluence 
upon  the  price  of  lead  in  every  market  of  the  world ;  and 
at  times  ha»  acted  injuriously  upon  the  mineH>wners  in  this 
country,  who  have  however,  during  the  last  few  yem,  been 
realizing  great  proDts.  The  market  price  of  lead  in  London, 
during  tne  spring  of  each  of  tbo  last  ten  years,  has  been : — 
Piw  fcddar  of  \9i  c«L  Ptsr  faldor  of  19ft  cvt, 

1829  £17  10    0  1834    £l7  l5  0 

1830  13  10    0  1835        18  15  0 

1831  14  15    0  1836       27  15  0 

1832  12  10    0  1637       23    ^  0 

1833  14    0    0  1838       21  15  0 
The  principal  markets  for  English  lead   are  Russia, 

France,  Holland,  the  British  possessions  in  India,  Brazil, 
and  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

The  produce  of  the  Spanish  lead-mines,  and  its  distri- 
bution in  each  of  the  yean  1836  and  1837,  as  stated  by  a 
rery  competent  authority,  was  as  fbllowv 

1936.  1837. 
Toui.  Ton*. 

Estimated  produce  of  the  mines  .  25,000  15,000 

Xxports  to  Prance  16,700  12,000 
Italy,  the  Adriatic,  and 

Sicily         .          .  1,700  2.000 
Belgium  and  Holland  .  1,000  1,600 
England        .          .  600  500 
North  of  Europe        .  400  1.000 
Portugal        .          .  '  400 
Gibraltar  and  Spanish 
poru,  mostly  in  tran- 
sit for  foreign  mar- 
kets                    .  2,000  3,300 


33,000  21,000 
Some  lead-mines  bave  been  opened  and  worked  upon  a 
tmall  Bcule  ic  Missouri,  one  of  the  United  Slates  of  North 


America.  The  total  produce  of  this  metal  in  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835,  thelateil 
as  to  which  the  accounts  have  been  made  public,  was: — 


Toaa,. 

1826  . 

1,042 

1831 

.  2,879 

1827  . 

2,720 

1832 

.  1,911 

1828  . 

5,496 

1833 

.  3,545 

1829  . 

6,451 

1834 

.  3,558 

1830  . 

3,719 

1835 

.  1,676 

LEAD,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.   In  a  puiety 

metallic  state,  lead  produces  no  action  on  the  human  system, 
except  such  as  arises  from  its  mechanic  properties  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  oxidized,  it  can  combine  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  produce  different  effects,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  substances  it  meets  with ' 
hence  even  a  leaden  bullet,  swallowed,  has  given  rise  to  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  lead.  *  In  what  - 
ever  form  lead  is  habitually  applied  to  the  body,  it  is  apt  to 
bring  on  the  train  of  peculiar  symptoms:  the  inhalation  of 
its  fumes,  the  habitual  contact  of  any  of  its  compounds 
with  the  skin,  the  prolonged  use  of  them  internally  as  me- 
dicines, or  externally  aa  ointments  and  loUons.  and  the 
accidental  introduction  of  them  fbr  a  length  of  time,  with 
the  food,  may,  sooner  or  later,  equally  induce  coliea  pietO' 
num,  or  painters'  colic.  Of  all  exposures  none  is  more  rapid 
or  certain  than  breathing  the  vapours  or  dust  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  lead.'  (Christison.)  Thus  the  workmen  at  Lead 
Hills  in  I^arkshire  are  stated  never  to  have  the  lead-colic 
until  they  work  at  the  smelting  furnaces.  The  action  of  lead 
on  the  human  frame  differs  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of 
preparation  of  lead,  the  quantity  employed,  the  length  of 
time  or  frequency  of  exposure  to  it,  and  the  channel  of  its 
introduction  into  the  body.  If  injected  into  a  vein,  acetate 
of  lead,  even  in  small  dose,  will  produce  almost  immediate 
eflecis  ;  while  if  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  much  slower, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  is  requisite  to  produce  serious  con- 
sequences. In  the  latter  instance  the  effi»ts  are  both  local 
and  remote:  'One  class  of  symptoms  indicates  inflammation 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  another,  spasm  of  its  muscles ;  and 
a  third,  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  apoplexy, 
more  commonly  palsy,  and  that  almost  always  partial  and 
incomplete.  Eadi  of  these  classes  of  symptoms  may  exist 
independently  of  the  other  two  ;  but  the  last  two  are  more 
commonly  combined.'  (Christison  On  A>t«on«,  p.  511.)  The 
rapidity  of  action  is  also  determined  by  the  solubility  of  the 
preparation  or  salt  of  lead ;  while  the  degree  of  effect  is 
also  closely  connected  with  the  solubility,  the  more  insolu- 
ble salts  being  nearly  powerless— a  circumstance  which 
supplies  a  convenient  mode  of  disarming  the  others  of  their 
virulence  by  converting  them  from  soluble  to  insoluble  salts 
Fatal  cases  from  poisoning  by  large  quantities  (»rthe  salts  of 
lead  are  not  numerous,  as  there  is  in  general  time  to  admi- 
nister antidotes ;  but  death  from  the  slow  and  insidious  intro- 
duction of  lead  into  the  system  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  principal  source  of  these  is  the  use  of  water  or  other 
fluids  containing  lead  in  solution,  the  intermixture  of  lead. 
OS  adulterations  or  accidentally,  with  articles  of  food,  or 
handling  preparations  of  le<id  in  the  daily  business  of  arti- 
sans, such  as  painters,  plumbers,  &c. 

The  danger  of  ■uaing  water  from  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns 
was  known  even  to  the  Romans ;  navertheless  thev  are  stiU 
extensively  used,  and  the  rarity  of  any  &tal  results  shows 
that  the  risk  has  been  much  overrated.  This  ia  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  protecting  power  of  the  insoluble  salts  of 
leM.  formed  by  toe  action  of  the  ingre^onts  of  the  water 
on  the  lead,  which  hinders  the  subsequent  supplies  of  water 
from  coming  in  contract  with  the  metal.  Waters  however 
which  arc  remarkably  pure,  and  particularly  distilled  waters, 
dissolve  the  lead,  and  becoming  impregnated  with  it,  cause 
serious  accidents.  But  waters  which  abound  with  calcareous 
salts,  or  hard  waters,  speedily  encrust  the  interior  of  the 
cistern,  and  remove  the  source  of  danger.  The  more  im- 
pure  the  water,  the  more  certainly  will  tt  form  a  protecting 
incrustation ;  hence  the  Thames  water  scarcely  ever  pro- 
duces hurtful  effects  from  standing  in  leaden  cisterns  pre- 
viously to  being  used.  No  water  should  ever  be  druna  or 
employed  for  culinary  purposes  out  of  new  cisterns;  but 
water  ahould  be  allowed  to  stand  in  them  for  some  time 
without  being  renewed,  fur  only  after  a  crust  has  been 
formed  does  the  water  Iiecome  safe ;  or  to  expedite  this,  a 
little  phosphate  of  soda  or  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
added,  or  a  few  drops  of  suliihuric  acid       be  used. 
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The  lid  or  pover  of  cisterns  should  Dever  be  made  of 
lead,  as  the  vapour  which  coodeoses  on  it  possesses  all  the 
solvent  power  of  distilled  water.  It  is  also  unsafe  to  use 
water  which  has  flowed  over  leaden  roofs,  more  particularly 
in  towns,  as  the  surface  "of  the  lead  is  almost  invariably 
coated  vith  some  sduble  salt 

It  is  howerer  an  ernr  to  attiihiite  all  the  (Ganges  whioh 
lead  used  f6c  nxA  or  dsteniB  undergoes  solely  to  the  cor- 
rosive power  of  water.  (See  case  hy  Dr.  Wall,  quoted  in 
Christison,  p.  488,  edit.  1836.)  The  hqles  with  which  the 
lead  is  often  riddled  are  caused  by  the  larva  of  an  insect, 
the  Cadlidium  bajulus,  in  the  stomach  of  which  lead  is  often 
found.  (Kirhy  and  Spence's  Entomology,  i.,  p.  235.) 

Perfumed  distilled  waters,  such  as  orange-flower  water, 
often  contain  lead  in  solution,  derived  from  the  solder  ce- 
menting the  copper  vessels  in  which  these  are  imported, 
whenever  lead  has  been  employed  instead  of  tin  solder. 

No  kind  of  adulteration  or  impregnation  with  lead,  from 
accident  or  ignorance,  is  more  common  than  that  of  wine 
or  cvder.  Even  a  single  shot  of  lead  left  by  accident  in  a 
bottle  aSbEx  cleaning  has  produced  severe  colic;  and  the 
more  extensive  use  of  the  nits  of  lead  Xofine  wines,  as  it  is 
termed,  that  b.  to  remove  their  acid  taste  and  make  them 
sweet,  has  occaaoned  most  serious  consequences.  In  the 
cyder-presses,  and  in  the  worms  of  stills,  lead  was  formerly 
employed,  but  it  is  now  nearly  banished  from  use.  Lead 
is  sometimes  employed  either  ignorantly  or  fraudulently, 
to  render  tart  and  bad  wines  marketable.  The  lead,  if 
present,  may  be  detected  by  appropriate  tests,  among  others 
by  HahnemanrCg  wine  test,  made  by  putting  into  a  small 
phial  sixteen  grains  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  prepared  in  the 
dry  way,  and  twenty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  phial 
is  to  be  filled  with  water,  well  corked,  and  occasionally 
shaken  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  When  the  powder 
has  subsided,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  ofii  and 
preserved  in  a  well-stopped  Dottle.  This  liquor,  when  fresh 
prepared,  discovers  lead  \iy  causing  a  dark-coloiued  preci- 
pitate. Domestic  and  British  wines,  the  nature  of  the 
miit  nsed  in  preparing  them  unavoidably  causing  them  to 
be  more  acid  than  those  prepared  from  the  grape,  are  most 
likely  to  be  impregnated  with  lead,  particularly  as  in  some 
cookery  books  it  is  ignorantly  recommended  to  sweeten 

Another  important  source  of  impregnation  of  articles  of 
food  with  lead  is  connected  with  the  use  of  earthenware 
glazed  with  lead.  Anything  containing  vegetable  acids,  if 
kept  in  such  vessels,  will  act  on  the  lead,  and  may  produce 
poisonous  effects.  Even  milk  cannot  be  kept  with  safety  in 
fmden-glazed  dishes.  For  all  preserves,  jellies,  &c.,  Bristol 
ware,  which  is  glazed  with  salt,  should  be  employed.  No- 
thing can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  keep  vinegar  in  leaden 
botttes,  01  even  in  jars  glazed  with  lead.  The  use  of  ace- 
tate or  sugar  of  lead  to  curify  syrups  or  honOT,  or  to  rend» 
brandy  pale,  is  to  be  avoided.  Rum,  hoUands,  and  geneva 
are  occasionally  adulterated  with  lead,  and  cause  extensive 
evil.  Colouring  cheese  with  red-lead  is  equally  haxardous. 
them. 

•  In  small  medicinal  doses  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  almost 

the  only  salt  administered  internally,  produces  a  direct 
action  on  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  combining  with  the 
albumen,  and  forming  compounds  which  are  for  the  most 
part  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  bnt  occasionallv  forming 
other  compounds  which  are  soluble  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  lactic  acid.  As 
theu  acids  esiaX  in  variable  quantities  and  under  diffisrent 
circumstances)  the  degree  ana  kind  of  action  will  be  differ- 
ent, According  as  the  lead  is  dissolved  and  conveyed  to  distant 
organs,  or  as  it  remains  nearly  undissolved  and  accumulated 
on  the  muoous'  membrane.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  it  is  very  slowly  introduced  into  the  circulation. 
Even  a  considerable  dose  may  display  merely  local  effects, 
exciting  irritation  and  inflammation ;  though  these  are 
sometimes  followed  by  colic,  convulsions,  coma,  or  local 
Daisy. 

By  a  repetition  of  small  doses  the  secretion  of  most 
mucous  surfaces  is  diminished,  and  constipation  occurs ; 
the  heart's  action  is  reduced,  and  the  calibre  of  the  arteries 
19  lessened  and  exhalation  checked :  if  hsmorrlu^e  should 
exist,  that  goneralh^  stops.  Acetate  of  lead  thus  appears 
to  be  decidedly  secutive  and  astringent.  It  manifests  its 
sedative  effect  even  when  applied  externally,  and  lessens 
discharges  from  ulcers,  though  its  application  to  these  is  not 
alwnys  safe.  Even  white-lead  (carbonate  of  XeeA)  ointment 
applied  to  ulcers  has  proved  f»X> 


Acetate  of  lead  should  alvays  be  dissolved  in  distilled, 
not  in  common  water.  It  is  a  most  improper  application  to 
inflamed  cornea  whenever  that  is  ulcerated,  as  it  forms  a 
white  compound  which  is  apt  to  get  imbedded  fti  the 
cornea. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  (uroTes  most  uaeftil  afe  incraawd 
dischargee  either  from  raucous  surbooi  or  in  fanoiorriuges. 
In  diarracM,  dysentery,  hut;  above  ell.  in  cholera,  when 
combined  with  opium,  it  is  a  moet  effioacums  rem  sdy  (Dr. 
Graves,  in  Medical  Oazette,  Oct.  14,  1837);  in  fevers  aU 
tended  with  diarrhoea  it  is  also  usefuL  Combined  with 
opium  on  which  boiling  water  has  been  poured,  it  forms  a 
most  grateful  wash  to  erysipelatous  and  oUiw  inflamed  sur- 
faces.  In  all  cases  care  must  be  observed  in  its  use.  In 
poisoning  by  acetate  of  lead  orby  litharge,  the  best  antidotes 
are  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts),  sulphate  oi  magnesia 
(Epsom  ults),  or  alum,  to  decompose  or  form  an  insoluble 
compound,  and  afterwards  the  stomach-pump  may  be  used, 
or  emetics  of  sulphate  of  xino  may  be  given-  [FAiimu* 
Colic]  , 

LEAD,  BLACK.  [pLtmBuO.] 

LEAF.  THE,  is  an  exjKinsion  of  the  batic  of  a  plant, 
ftom  whose  axil  a  leaf-bud  is  developed.  It  is  usually  thin, 
and  traversed  with  one  or  more  veins,  composed  of  woot^ 
and  vascular  tissue ;  sometimes  it  is  fleshy,  and  occasionally 
cylindrical,  or  nearly  so.  Its  veins  form  a  double  stratum, 
of  which  the  upper  is  in  connection  with  the  alburnum,  and 
the  lower  with  the  liber  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grows. 
When  leaves  have  been  macerated  long  enough,  it  is  easy 
to  separate  these  two  strata.  The  veins  are  held  together 
by  a  green  or  coloured  parenchyma,  which  is  enclosed  in  an  ^ 
epidermis  pierced  by  stomates  or  openings,  supposed  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  A  leaf  is  either  united  to 
the  stem  by  means  of  a  petiole  or  stalk,  or  it  is  sessile,  that 
is  to  say,  seated  on  the  branch  without  an  iotermediato 
stalk ;  through  the  petiole  pass  the  veins  before  they  can 
expand  into  the  broad  or  ^een  part  forming  the  Uade  o' 
the  lesf.  When  the  stem  is  ai^lar,  the  leaf  is  not  con 
fined  to  the  angles  or  tiia  spaces  between  them,  but  grows 
from  either  indifferently,  only  uniformly  in  the  same 
species. 

The  petiole  is  usually  articulated  with  the  stem,  rarely 
with  the  blade  of  the  leaf ;  the  latter  however  sometimeat 
happens,  as  in  the  orange.  It  usually  loses  itself  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  blade,  but  sometimes  passes  beyond  it, 
and  in  compound  leaves  often  forms  a  tendril  or  spine. 
Sometime^  aa  in  the  orange  and  in  Nepenthes,  and  some 
other  plants,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  itsel£ 
Occaiiionally,  as  in  New  Holland  Acacias,  it  is  the  only . 
part  of  the  leaf  that  the  plant  continues  to  bear  after  in- 
mnoy,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  it  is  what  we 
tall  iHM  leaf  in  the  muorttf  of  Endogens ;  the  latter  how- 
ever is  an  opinion  but  little  held.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  petiole  to  expand  into  a  sheath  ivagina)  surrounding 
the  stem,  as  in  grasses,  <»chidaceous  and  many  other 
plants.  Some  writers  have  behoved  this  to  be  a  special 
organ,  because  in  certain  instances  leaves  have  both  a  flat 
sheathing  base  and  a  tapering  body  bearing  the  blade ;  but 
in  such  cases  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  petiole  dilated 
at  the  base  and  contracted  at  the  apeX. 

Some  leaves  are  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which  in 
grasses  is  a  thin  membranous  body  arising  from  the  base  of 
the  lamina,  and  in  palms  is  a  coarse  net,  formed,  as  is  said, 
of  tissue  belonging  to  the  veins  of  the  leaves. 

When  leaves  have  but  one  blade,  they  are  simple,  as  in 
the  api^ ;  but  when  there  is  more  than  one  blade,  each 
seated  on  a  ramification  of  the  petiole,  a  leaf  is  called  com- 
pound. Of  these  and  of  the  external  fi>nn  of  the  leaf 
there  are  endless  modifications.  Between  and  300  are 
enumerated  by  Bischoff.  (Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany  ; 
Bischoff's  Handbuch  der  Botanischen  Terminologie.) 
Their  normal  figure  is  oval,  produced  by  two  arcs  wnich 
intersect  each  other  at  each  end.  They  are  consequently 
quite  symmetrical,  the  one  side  being  exactly  like  the 
other ;  here  and  there  however  instances  to  the  contrary  are 
found,  especially  in  Ulmacesa  and  Begoniacesa,  where  the 
two  sides  of  the  base,  and  in  OrcbidacesB  the  two  sides  of 
the  apex,  ore  unequal ;  such  leaves  are  called  oblique. 

The  substance  of  the  leaf  oonsists  of  parenchyma,  con- 
necting the  veins  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue.  It  diflbra 
greatly  in  diffierent  plants,  and  appears  to  be  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  species  in  which  it  is  fbund. 
Usually  the  cells  of  parenchyma  belonging  to  the  upper 
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■orfiuM  are  planted  perpendicularly  upon  the  epidermis, 
while  those  of  the  under  surface  are  parallel  with  it ;  but 
this  varies  very  much,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  ai- 
raneeinent  of  the  parenchyma  is  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iea£  All  that  appears  uniform  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
stance is  that  it  contains  grains  of  chlorophyll  in  ahun- 
danoe*  that  it  U  traveTsed  by  air  cavities  in  all  directions, 
and  iJiat  the  lattor  are  universally  in  communication  with 
th«  stomates.  The  usual  cause  of  the  under  side  of  leaves 
being  paler  than  the  upper  is  that  the  parenchyma  is  more 
cavernous  on  that  side  than  the  other. 

In  their  position  leaves  are  usually  either  alternate  or 
opposite,  in  pairs  upon  the  stem ;  in  some  however  there  are 
more  than  two  leaves  placed  on  the  same  plane,  which  are 
called  verticillate.  But  when  leaves  are  eo  closely  arranged 
upon  a  stem  that  their  bases  touch,  as  in  pine  cones,  the 
pine  a^ple,  the  youn^  shoots  of  asparagus,  and  in  all  leaf- 
it  univeruUy  is  found  that  they  indicate  a  spiral 
direction ;  and  observation  has  shown  that  in  &ct  this  is 
the  real  jdau  of  arrangement,  however  much  it  may 
be  obscured  by  one  cause  or  otiiei.  The  subject  of 
spiral  arrangement  in  leaves  has  been  treated  as  a  mathe- 
matical question  by  Messrs.  Schimper,  Braun,  Bravais*  and 
others.  (Link,  ElsmaUa,  i.  448,  ea.  2.) 

Independently  of  their  ordinary  varia^ns  in  form,  leaves 
occasionally  assume  extraordinary  appearances.  Of  this 
nature  are  those  which,  developing  under  water,  form  only 
their  veins,  without  any  connecting  parenchyma,  and  con- 
sist of  delicate  thread-shaped  segments.  Another  kind  are 
the  pitchers  or  hollow  water-vessels  found  upon  soch  plants 
as  Nepenthes,  Sarracennia,  Dischidia,  &c.,  in  which  some 
part  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  capable 
of  holding  water.  When  such  bodies  have  a  lid,  the  btter 
k  always  the  lamina,  and  the  pitcher  itself  the  modified 
petiole.  In  this  country  we  have  somethii^  of  the  kind  in 
Utricnlaiia,  which  forms  under  water  httle  hransparent 
hags,  determined  to  be  petioles  by  their  analogy  with  the 
aame  parts  in  exotic  species,  in  which  a  lamina  also  exists. 

The  most  remarkable  modiQcations  of  the  leaf  are  how- 
ever those  common  ones  where  it  changes  first  into  a  bract, 
then  successively  into  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels. 
That  those  o^us  are  really  mere  modifications  of  leaves  is 
now  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  evidenee  to  support  the 
statement  (Lindley'a  Introduction  to  Botany^  p.  524, 
ed.2.) 

By  LinnsBus  certain  kinds  of  leaves  were  called  fronds, 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  a  compoution  of  hoth 
leaf  and  branch  fiued  as  it  were  together.  He  applied  the 
idea  to  palms  and  ferns  chiefly.  No  one  now  entertains 
audi  an  idea  of  palms,  wboee  foliaoeous  oigaas,  although 
of  very  targe  size,  sometimes  as  much  as  30  or  40  feet  in 
circmnference  in  the  Talipot  Palm  of  Ceylon,  differ  from 
ordinaiy  leaves  in  nothing  else.  The  term  is  still  applied 
to  ferns,  but  upon  no  intelligible  ground,  as  in  those  plants 
also  any  comparative  anatomist  can  demonstrate  that  the 
so-called  Jronds  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  leaves  of  other 
plants.  It  is  only  in  Lemna,  Marchantia,  Lidiens,  and  soch 
plants,  that  a  frond,  that  is,  a  combination  of  leaf  and  stem 
into  one  body,  is  to  be  found. 

The  function  of  leaves  is  to  elaborate  the  crude  sap  sent 
into  them  by  the  stem,  to  digest  it,  convert  it  into  the  secre- 
tions peculiar  to  each  species,  and  to  direct  it  afterwards 
into  the  bark.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  these 
important  duties,  they  have  a  ^ecy  large  auriw»  exposed 
immediately  to  light  and  air ;  a  ttul  larger  snr&ee  capable 
of  TBtpiiation.  if  we  consider  their  inmimefable  aiiHinam- 
bera ;  and  there  are  passages  through  their  epidermis  to  re- 
gulate their  respiration  and  perspiration.  The  latter  is 
Drought  on  chiefly  by  the  stimulus  of  solu  light ;  to  guard 
against  the  excessive  action  of  which  they  are  in  all  cases 
protected  by  a  tough  homogeneous  cuticle  lying  on  the 
outside  of  the  epidermis,  and  by  peculiar  arrangements  of 
the  cells  of  the  latter  part,  which  are  thin  and  thin-sided,  or 
thick  and  thick-sidedC  in  one  stratum  or  in  many  strata, 
aeetffding  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  plant  is  in- 
tended natunUy  to  grow.  In  submersed  plants  this  pro- 
vision is  so  alight  that  their  leaves  shrink  up  and  wither  as 
soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  air:  in  ^uits  destined  to 
inhabit  dry,  hot,  sunburnt  aituatims,  the  provision  is  so 
abundant  that  they  will  live  for  many  months  vrithout  any 
txxxnAy  of  moisture. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  important  officea  which  the 
laaf  is  intended,  to  perform  that  in  all  plants  it  is  so  india* 


pensable  that  they  should  he  protected  from  injury  of  what* 

ever  kind. 

LEAF-BUD,  is  an  important  organ  of  plants.  It  consists 
of  leaves  in  a  rudimentary  state,  resembling  scales,  arranged 
one  over  the  other,  and  usually  in  a  spiral  manner,  around 
a  cdlular  eonical  centre,  whidi  has  the  power  of  growing 
upon  the  application  of  certain  stimuli,  namely,  l^ht 
and  moisture  combined  with  a  variable  degree  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  regarded  by  physiologists  as  a  miniature  plant, 
partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  nature  of  the  embryo, 
and  although  in  its  natural  condition  only  forming  part  of 
a  complicated  system  of  organization  in  connection  with 
other  leaf-buds,  yet  having  an  independent  power  of  growth, 
which  it  is  capable  of  exercising,  if  separated  from  the 
branch  or  system  to  which  it  belongs.  This  ftct  is  obvious 
in  the  common  gardening  operation  of  propagation,  for  which 
purpose  the  buds  of  plants  are  cut  on  and  made  to  farm 
new  individuals,  as  in  the  process  called  budding,  in  strik- 
ing from  eyes  {i.e.  leaf-buds),  grafting,  layering,  propagation 
by  -cuttings,  and  the  like.  None  of  these  operations  can 
succeed  except  through  the  independent  vitality  of  the  leaf- 
bud.  For  ^is  reason  aplant  must  be  considered  a  compound 
being,  analogous  to  polypes  and  similar  zoc^hytes. . 

As  the  leE^-bud  is  of  this  essential  importance  to  a  plant, 
nature  takes  the  utmost  care  to  guard  its  deUcate  internal 
tissue  from  accidents.  For  which  purpose  the  external 
scales  are  filled  and  divided  by  air,  and  consequently  form 
numerous  non-inducting  plates ;  or  th^  are  in  addition 
clothed  with  a  thick  frir,  with  a  soft  ream,  or  with  other 
similar  secretions. 

The  leaf-bud  is  always  produced  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and 
placed  in  immediate  communication  with  the  cellular  hori- 
zontal ^stem  of  a  plant,  of  which  system  it  is  a  peculiar 
development;  and  it  is  especially  deserving  of  notice,  that 
all  leavea  or  modifications  of  leaves,  be  their  external  form 
or  colour  what  they  may,  are  capable  of  forming  lea^buds 
in  their  axils. 

The  manner  in  which  the  scales  of  a  bud  are  packed  varies 
v»y  much ;  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  looked  at  when  cut 
transversly,  the  sections  will  represent  the  following  appear- 
ances, to  which  the  names  added  at  the  foot  of  tiie  wood- 
cut are  technically  applied. 


I.  ApplicnUve,  or  uppnued  -      .      -     -  rViacum  albnm). 

9.  Conduplicate      ......  iCcrtucis  communii'l, 

3.  ImbdcUe  -  (Syringn  viit£!srU> 

^  EquiUnt-terate  O'aecknlnin  MjrUlliis) 

6.  Equitaiit  ancipital     -      .      <       .      .1  '  (Iric  gemamcK^. 

6.  Bqnitant  tHquKtrmu  ...      -  f  Cuex  paludoM). 

7.  UbvolnU,  OE  MmtampleX*!      -      -  (Sapgnarin  oinciulli). 

8.  Gyrate,  or  ciraiuto   ( Uroseta  anglica). 

9.  Involute    -  (Viola  odorata) 

10.  Bquitaot  tatnonetMl   (Some  Carexn). 

II.  PUcata   (VitU  vlnibm]. 

13.  Involitte  (itTuUtiou)      ....  (Pynu  Maliu). 

13,  Bargluta    -  -  fPolygDBum  PankarU). 

1^  CouToluta.  or  Hpntoiuto  -  ■  (ftuntu  ArmoniaM), 

LEAGUE,  LEUCA.  LEUGA,  LEUVA.  LEWEKE, 

&c    An  itinerary  measure,  which  in  modem  English 

always  means  tlie  twentieth  part  of  a  denee  of  lati^de,  or 
three  of  what  are  called  gec^raphi^^  i^^^^^^^^^icb 
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is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree.  The  variatioii  of  the  degrees  ' 
of  latitude  is  not  sufficient  to  make  this  measure  sensibly 
incorrect  for  nautical  purposes;  and  the  league  of  our 
sail(H^  mav  be  described  and  easily  remembered  as  3*456 
statute  miles  of  1760  yards  each.  The  «une  marine  le^e 
18  used  by  the  French  and  other  nations :  beside*  vhieh  the 
French  liave  among  their  itinerary  land  measures  two  dis- 
tinct leafpios  (or  tietm*  in  some  of  the  provinces  Uguet),  the 
firstof  2000  toises,  or  2*42  English  statute  miles,  which  is 
the  legalposting  measure ;  the  second  of  23  to  the  degree, 
or  2 '  77  English  miles.  These  are  selected  from  amon^  the 
French  measures  for  their  celebrity,  and  not  as  being  the 
only  ones :  for  befbre  the  Revolution  there  was  no  legal 
itinerary  measure,  and  the  lenf^h  of  the  league  varied  mm 
province  to  province.  (Paucton.) 

The  leuca  of  the  antient  English  law  writers  is  necessary 
to  be  determined  before  the  rights  given  by  many  charters 
can  be  d'tBned  ;  but  unfortunat«y  the  length  of  this  measure 
is  envelnped  in  utter  confusion.  The  modern  lawyers,  we 
believe,  evade  the  question  by  settii^  it  down  as  a  mile ;  thus 
the  l^al  mmimttmdistanre  between  two  markets,  which  wis 
certainlyseven  lencn,  is  now  called  seven  miles.  Weshall, 
m  the  present  article,  collect  a  fbw  testimonies  on  the  length 
of  the  leuca,  and  must  leave  the  reader  to  fbnn  the  best 
opinion  whidi  he  can  upon  the  varying  presumptions  which 
they  afford. 

By  citations  in  Ducange,  Paucton,  &&,  it  appears  that 
Hesychius  distinctly  describes  the  \iiyt},*  and  Jerome,  Jor- 
iiandcs,  &c..  the  leuca  (stated  by  Camden  to  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  leaeh.  a  stone)  as  a  Gaulish  measure;  and  the 
original  Gallic  league  was  set  down  by  the  Romans  as  a  m  ile 
ana  a  half  of  their  own  measure,  which  was  in  all  probability  a 
rou&;b  estimation,  ftrst  used  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
In  toat  work  the  distances  from  place  to  place  in  Gaul  are 
frequently  given  in  leagues  (always  in  whole  numbers), 
which  are  in  ereir  umtance  reduced  to  Roman  miles  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  each  league.  (See  also  Amm. 
MarcelU  xvi.,  e.  12.)  Hence,  taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11*63 
English  inches  (which  is  a  mean  between  the  moat  trust- 
worthy measures)  and  the  pace  of  five  feet  at  38' 1  inches. 


the  space  over  which  jurisdiction  was  granted.  Ingulphus 
perhaps  lets  us  a  little  into  the  secret  when,  speaking  of 
his  own  monastery,  he  says,  *  Prudentisstmi  metatores,  con- 
tra malitiam  emuiorum  nostronim  piissimi  providente^ 
potias  plus  quam  minus  ponere  voluerunt.'  The  same  In- 
gulphtts  infbrms  us  that  in  his  time  the  usual  league  was  of 
2000  paoes,  or  l*83fi  modern  English  miles,  if  the  Roman 
pace  be  meant :  but  he  adds  that  the  EngUidi,  adopting  & 
Norman  word  to  their  own  measure,  frequenUy  spoke  of 
leuon  when  they  meant  miles.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  mile  and  the  leuca  ever  became  interchange- 
able words  in  writings  or  charters,  at  least  in  England : 
in  several  continental  countries  the  term  mOe  never  be- 
came vernacular,  and  miliare  is  therdbre  translated  by 
league. 

There  is  suflScient  evidence  to  show,  that  whatever  the 
mile  of  a  later  date  may  have  been,  the  leuca  was  generally 
two  miles ;  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  still  de- 
scribed as  1500  paces.  The  following  are  extracts  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  the  roisters  of  the  monastery  of  Canterbury  (of 
the  fourteenth  century)  we  have  the  following :  *  Mensura 
unius  poUicis  ineipit  ex  transverso  radioum  unguinumpol- 
licis.  Tres  pollices  unampalmam  fbeiunt:  ^piatuor  pidmt 
fkeiunt  unum  pedem.  Pes  et  dimidium  fteiunt  eubitum 
parvum:  Sex  parvi  eubiti  ftcinnt  eubitum  magnum.  Quin- 
que  pedes  fhciunt  passum  unum.  Centum  viginti  quinque 
passua  fhciunt  stadium  unum.  Octo  stadia  fBu;iunt  unum 
miliare.  Duo  miliaria  faciunt  unam  leucam.'  This  gives 
a  leuca  of  1 0,000  feet.  Again,  in  the  same  manuscript :  *  Me- 
morandum quod  virga  communis  continet  xvi.  pedes  etdi- 
mid.  videlicet  quinque  ulnse  et  dimid.  secundum  standar- 
dum  Regis.  Idem  xl.  vireat.  continent  i,f}uarantenam.  Item 
vii.  quarantenn  et  dimid.  iii.  virgat.  et  li.  palm,  continent 
unum  miliu.  Item  duo  miliu-  continent  i.  leucam.*  Thu 
gives  a  leuca  of  the  same  length.  In  a  manuscript  supposed 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  we  find  *  v.  fote  make  a 
pase,  and  ther  go  viii.  forelongs  to  a  mile  in  Yngland,  and 
ii.  ynglvBch  myle  make  a  ffrenshe  leweke.' 
Brac'ton  (Henrv  III.)  and  Flcta  (Edward  1.7)  both  assert 


the  Roman  mile  of  lOOO  paces  is  1614  English  yards,  and  i  (see  the  citations  in  Cowcll,  Oimyns's '  Digest,*  &c.)  6  leagnes 


the  leuca  was  therefore  2421  yards,  subject  to  the  error  of 
the  Roman  estimation;  or  1-376  modem  English  miles, 
with  the  same  reservation. 

This  leuca  in  all  probability  was  brought  by  the  Normans 
into  England.  It  is  true  that  the  Saxon  charters  of  Ingulphus 
describe  distances  in  leucie  ;  but  the  genuineness  of  these 
uharters  is  now  considered  more  than  questionable,  and 
perhaps  this  very  circumstance  is  a  presumption  against 
them.  But  the  leuca  soon  b^n  to  vary  in  size.  Ducange 
cites  an  old  melrologist  who  speaks  of  two  leucn,  the  one 
legal,  of  3000  paces,  the  other  common,  varying  much  in 
different  countries.  In  the  confusiun  incident  to  our  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  worth  while  to  remember  that  it  was  not  un- 
common, when  a  measure  was  found  too  short  ibr  con- 
venience, to  double  it  without  altering  its  name:  thus 
among  the  list  of  old  coins  (154U)  given  by  John  Dee,  is 
found  the  penni/  qf  ttoo  pence.  The  registers  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey (Sir  H.  Ellis)  and  the  'Monasticon  Anglicanum*  (Du- 
cange) describe  the  leuca  as  conlaininf^  12  quaranteUEo,  or 
furlongs.  Now  the  furlong  (forty-long)  is  always  40  perches, 
and  the  perch,  though  varying  much,  yet  was  settled  very 
early  at  16^  Aiet.  This  giva  a  modwn  statute  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  leuca ;  so  that  a  certain  set  of  old  autluRities 
countenaAce  the  notion  that  the  leuca  ns  in  tlieir  time 
very  little  more  than  that  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  take  into  account  any  possible  variations  of  the 
fbot :  since  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  is  too  rough 
even  to  make  the  whole  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
modem  English  foot  of  consequence. 

The  earlier  statutes  do  not  define  the  itinerary  measures ; 
confining  themselves  entirely  to  those  by  which  land  and 
goods  were  bought  and  sold.  And  the  itinerary  measures 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  increase,  perhaps  for  the  following 
reason: — The  jurisdiction  of  towns,  monasteries,  &c.,  was 
usualljr  defined  as  extending  a  leuca  or  a  given  number  of 
leucB  in  every  direction  from  their  precincts^  so  that  it  be- 
came tho  interest  of  these  powerful  bodies  to  make  the 
louca  as  long  as  possible.  The  old  French  term  ban-lieue. 
banni-leuca,  or  league  of  the  edict  or  regulation,  refbrs  to 

*  Tlin  mihng  In  Hesychitu  li,  Atvyi),  ftirpov  Tt  yoXacroc-  We  tlo 
Mt  knvw  who  mada  the  entnction  roXarUEtlv,  \ui  thti  voti  or  TaXarait: 
U  prntmUy  tlw  i>i[lit  reailitii:. 


and  half  a  league  and  the  third  part  of  a  half  (or 
6}  leagues)  as  being  the  distance  between  two  markets  which 
do  not  injure  each  other :  because  SO  miles  is  a  reasonable 
day's  journey  :  now  (both  of  them  say)  if  the  dieta,  or  day's 
work,  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  is  fbr  going  to  the 
market,  thesecond  for  business,  and  the  third  fi>r  returning. 
This  appears  to  mean  that  no  market  should  be  established 
within  a  third  of  a  day's  journey  of  any  one  who  is  already 
within  a  third  of  a  day's  journey  of  the  established  market, 
so  as  to  give  him  the  option  of  going  to  either :  that  is,  the 
two  markets  must  be  at  least  j  of  20  miles  apart,  which 
being  further  described  as  6|  le^ues,  ^ows  that  the  leuca 
is  two  miles.  This  ouotstion  is  important,  as  establishing 
the  meaning  which  tbe  old  law  writers  attached  to  the  word. 

It  may  then,  we  think,  he  confidently  asserted,  that  tbe 
league,  which  began  as  a  mile  and  a  half  (Roman),  soon 
became  lengthened,  until  it  remained  fixed  at  two  of  the 
miles  of  the  day.  It  appears  also  that  this  length  of  two 
miles  was  a  settled  league  at  so  early  a  period,  that  it  is  tbe 
measure  of  our  oldest  wm  writers,  and  of  most  of  the  oldest 
charters.  It  depends  therefore  upon  the  mile  of  the  thir 
taenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and  we  must  refor  to  the 
article  Milk  for  the  diacuwion  of  its  absolute  lengdu  In 
order  that  matters  of  computation  very  nearly  related  may 
not  be  separated,  we  refor  to  that  article  some  independent 
evidence  on  tbe  length  of  the  league,  which  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mile.  We  shall  finish  this  article  by  stat- 
ing our  conviction  that  tbe  length  of  tbe  league  or  leuca 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  old  law  writers,  very  near,  one  way 
or  the  other,  to  two  modem  statute  miles  and  nine-tenth's 
of  a  mile ;  the  old  mile  being  to  the  modem  Matute  mile 
in  the  proportion  of  45  to  100. 
LEAGUE.  [Guise.  DuKKS  OF.] 
LEAKE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN,  bom  at  RotberhiUw 
in  1656,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  from  1677,  when  be 
fought  in  8u-  E.  Spragge's  action  with  Van  Tromp^  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  served  with  high  credit  in  various  sta^ 
.tions ;  more  especially  he  distinguished  himself  in  tbe 
battle  of  La  H<^ue.  Being  in  command  on  the  Spanish 
coast  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  he  obtained  much 
honour  by  the  skill  and  gallantrywhiFb  he  displayed  in 
rcliev'ng  Gibraltar,  first  in  Oi;^^^^^J^condly  in 
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Maieh.  1705.  In  the  same  yeu  he  bore  an  active  part  in 
be  reduction  of  Baroetona,  vhich  again  he  relieved  in 
April,  1 706, when  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  and 
in  great  extremi^.  In  the  same  year  he  commanded  the 
fleet  at  tbe  capturing  of  Alicant,  Carthagena,  and  the 
ii'juid  of  Majorca,  ana  in  1708  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca. 
After  the  deadi  of  SirClondesley  Shovel  in  1707,  Sir  John 
Leake  wai  made  oommander'in-ohief  of  the  fleet,  and  in 
1709  Rear- Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  oecaaion  U» 
queen  paid  him  the  high  compliment  that  'the  was  put  in 
mind  of  it  by  the  voice  of  the  people.'  In  the  same  year  he 
became  a  lord  of  tbe  Admiralty,  and  continued  high  in 
office  until  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Being  superseded 
on  a  pennon  on  the  accession  of  George  L^lie  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  letirement,  and  died  August  1,  1720, 
learii^  a  high  professional  reputation  for  skill,  courage, 
prudence,  and  success.  His  private  character  is  repre- 
aented  in  a  very  amiable  light.  (See  the  'life'  by  bis 
grandson  S.  M.  Leake,  1 750,  and  a  long  article  in  the 
*  BioRraphical  Dictionary,'  8vo.) 

I£AHINGTOX.  [Warwicksbibx.] 

LRAP  YBAR,  Uw  name  given  to  every  fburthrearof 
tiw  Julian  calendar,  in  whiofa  one  additimal  day  (a  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  February)  is  reckoned.  This  correction  con- 
stitutes the  distiqction  of  the  Julian  calendar:  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Gn^rian  correction  arises  from  tbe  years  being 
made  a  very  little  too  long,  one  with  another,  by  making 
them  consist  of  365}  days  each,  as  is  done  when  a  day  is 
added  to  each  fourth  year.  The  Gregorian  correction  is 
made  by  omittiiu  three  leap  years  in  four  centuries,  and  it 
is  settled  that  the  common  years,  which  would  otherwise 
be  leap  years,  shall  be  those  which  terminate  centuries  in 
Which  the  first  pair  of  figures  is  not  divisible  by  four.  Thus 
the  years  1800  and  1900  are  not  leap  years,  but  2000  islbsfi 
year:  S)00»  3200*  S300  are  not  leq^  yean,  but  2400  it  leap 
year. 

I<BASE,i7umMib,  or  Demitno  (from  tha  Frannfa  laiturt 
ptrmitierg},  u  a  demise  or  letting  of  lands  or  tenemeota, 
right  of  common,  rent,  or  any  hereditament,  unto  another 
fix'  term  of  years  or  life,  for  a  rent  reserved.  (Gowel's 
Zau  DieHonary,  art  *  Lease.')  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  *  reservation  of  a  rent '  is  no  necessary  part  of  the 
definition.  The  party  letting  is  called  tbe  lessor,  and  the 
party  to  whom  the  property  is  let  is  called  the  lessee. 
A  lease  has  also  been  defined  to  be  a  contract  between 
a  lessor  and  a  lessee  for  the  possession  and  profits  of  lands 
and  tenements  on  the  one  side,  and  a  recompense  by  rent 
or  other  consideration  on  the  other.  (Bac,  Ab^  tit. '  Lease.') 
The  lessor  who  thus  grants  a  term  of  years  to  a  lessee  out 
of  KUDO  lanw  estate  hai  a  reversion  to  which  the  rent  is 
incideDl;  and  which  gives  him  a  right  to  distrain,  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  thus  ereatad,  provided  a  fixed  rent  be 
reserved:  fbalQr  also  is  due  from  the  lessee  to  the  lessor. 

[DiSTBESS.] 

The  lessor  contracts  to  give  the  lessee  the  possession  of  the 
lands  and  premises,  and  accordingly  the  lessee  in  posses- 
sion may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  a  person 
who  enters  even  tbe  subsoil  of  his  premises ;  as  for  instance, 
if  such  trespasser  enters  by  means  of  a  level  or  passage 
from  a  mine  in  adjacent  premises,  and  takes  coal  from 
under  the  lessee's  land.  {Leun*  v.  BraithmxiU,  2  B.  and 
Ad,  437.)  The  possession  of  the  lessee  comprises  all  that 
the  lessor  is  entitled  to,  which  in  the  case  of  land  extends 
indefinit4y  below  the  aurftoe [Land]:  this  possession  may 
«xi8t  witbont  aiqr  property  or  ownersh^  as  in  the  case  just 
■Uted. 

A  lease  fitt  years  does  not  requira  a  deed  or  livery  of 
aaisin.  and  at  the  common  law  no  writing  was  necessary,  al- 
thoogh  tbe  entry  of  ihe  lessee  tbs  requisite  to  give  it  com- 
plete efi'eet ;  but  now,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II., 
c  iiL,  1. 1),  all  leases,  estates,  interests  of  freehold  or  terms 
of  years,  created  by  liveiy  and  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and 
not  put  in  writing  and  si^ed  by  the  parties  so  making  or 
ereatiuK  the  same,  ta  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  au- 
tborised  by  writing,  shall  have  the  force  and  efl^ct  of  leases 
or  estates  at  will  only,  except  leases  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  throe  years  from  the  making  thereof  upon  which  the 
nmt  iusorved  to  the  landlord  during  sneh  term  shall  amount 
to  t«o>thirds  at  the  least  of  the  flul  impnTed  valuo  of  the 
tbe  tlung  demised.  If  tho  tanoment  v  ineorptmal  or  a 
nvenkm  or  lamainder,  a  deed  is  neeessary,  and  other  leases 
are  oommonly  made  by  deed,  as  eovenants  can  be  made  by 
deed  01^.  (See  Birdy.  Bigginton,  i  A.  and  B.*  and  tlw 
P.  C«  N».  836. 


cases  there  cited.)  In  leases  for  life  liveryof  sewn  or  somo 
substitute  for  it  is  necessary. 

When  there  is  a  parol  agreement  for  a  lease,  whieh  would 
be  void  by  the  statute,  but  the  tenant  has  entered  in  conse- 
quence of  such  agreement,  and  done  other  acts  in  part  per- 
rormanoe  of  it,  courts  of  equity  will  decree  that  the  landlord 
shall  execute  a  lease  aooording  to  the  terms  of  such  agraa- 
ment,  if  it  can  be  satislhotorily  proved  by  evidence. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  whatever  words  are  snfflcient 
to  explain  the  intention  of  the  parties,  *that  the  one  shall 
divest  himself  of  the  possession,  and  the  odier  come  into  it 
for  such  a  determinate  time,  sueh  words,  wbetho-  they  are 
in  the  furm  of  a  licence,  covenant,  or  agreement,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient,  and  will,  in  construotion  of  law, 
amount  to  a  lease  for  years,  as  effectually  as  if  tbe  most 
proper  and  pertinent  words  had  been  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  most  proper  and  au- 
thentic form  of  words  whereby  to  describe  and  pass  a 
present  lease  fbr  years  are  made  use  of,  yet  if  upon  the 
whole  deed  there  appears  no  such  intent,  but  that  thpy  are 
only  preparatory  and  relative  to  a  future  lease  to  be  made, 
the  law  will  rather  do  violence  to  tbe  words  than  break 
through  tbe  intept  of  tbe  parties:  fas  a  lease  fbr  years 
being  no  other  than  a  contract  for  the  possessiim  and  profits 
of  land  on  tbe  one  side,  and  a  recompense  of  rent  or 
other  income  on  the  other,  if  the  words  made  use  of  era 
sufficient  to  prove  such  a  contract,  in  what  form  soever  they 
are  introduced,  or  however  variously  apolicable,  the  law 
calls  in  the  intent  of  the  parties,  and  moaels  and  governs 
the  words  accordingly.*  (Bac.,  Ab.,  tit.  'Lease,'  K.)  How- 
ever, the  words  *  grant,*  '  demise,'  and  '  to  farm  let*  (which 
ue  commonlv  all  used  t(%ether),  are  the  most  proper 
operative  words  to  constitute  a  lease  for  years. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  it  is 
ftaciuently  found  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  informal 
written  instrument  shall  have  the  operatitm  of  a  lease,  or 
shall  be  considered  only  as  an  agreement  &ic  a  Aiture  lease*. 
Much  of  the  litigation  on  the  subject  of  leases  has  arisen 
out  of  this  difficulty.  'When  a  person  agrees  to  let  pre> 
mises  for  a  term,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  intended  assignee 
to  be  let  'iUo  possesion  on  executing  an  agreement  for  a 
lease,  either  as  a  temporary  arrangement  until  a  lease  can 
be  executed,  or  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  expense*  of  a 
lease  altogether.  But  such  a  course  is  strongly  to  be  de- 
precated, on  account  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  r^wd  to  the  ascertained  time  and  execution  of 
such  agreements,  and  the  unsatisfkctory  state  in  which  it 
places  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  respective  parties. 
The  tenant  has  no  security  for  his  possession,  sinoe  he  is 
liable  to  eviction  in  an  action  at  law  {HamaHon  v.  Steadr 

3  Bam.  ft  Cress.,  478) ;  nor  has  the  owner  any  summary 
means  of  enforcing  -payment  of  his  rent;  for  it  is  settle^ 
that,  under  such  an  agreement,  no  distress  can  be  levie4. 
the  landlord's  only  remedy  for  his  rent  being  an  action  fiw 
use  and  occupation  (Hegtm  v.  Jackton,  8  Taunt.,  l48; 
Dwik  V.  Hunter,  5  Bam.  &  Aid..  322 ;  and  see  3  Bam.  & 

4  Cress.,  480) :  unless  indeed  rent  has  actually  been  paid 
under  the  agreement;  in  which  case,  as  the  payment  of  rent 
creates  an  actual  tenancy  from  year  to  Tear  between  the 
parties,  the  landlord  may  distrain.  (4  Bythewood's  Convey- 
ancing, by  Jarman,  331.) 

The  editor  then  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  two 
classes  of  cases,  namely,  those  in  which  instruments  of  the 
nature  of  agreements  for  leases  have  been  held  to  amount 
to  aetual  leases,  and  those  in  whidi  they  have  been  derided 
to  be  agreements  only.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
state  briefly  the  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrivte 
from  this  examination. 

'  A  comparison,'  he  says,  '  of  these  two  classes  of  cases 
will  serve  to  show  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  all  the 
decisions  upon'  the  subject  Tbe  sound  and  sensible  rule 
seems  to  be.  that  where  the  paper  is  executory  in  its  terms, 
and  contains  no  words  of  present  demise,  particularly 
where  an  intention  to  execute  a  lease  is  expreaiea,  it  is  to  te 
construed  as  an  agreement  only:  and  to  this  rule  the  later 
judges  have  certainly  inclined.  Much  of  the  discrepant^  in 
the  determinations  is  produced  by  the  cases  of  iW«  v. 
Bentley  and  Do«  v.  Qnvet,  in  irtiieh,  it  wiU  be 
hered,  Lord  EUenborou^  and  the  xsat  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  an  instrament  whieh  one  party 
agreed  to  let,  and  the  other  to  take,  premises  on  certain 

*  BoridM  cOn  dUtanaDM  UtmeB  Uw  tw»  la  nsH^  4m  isa 
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timu,  »&d  j(nnt  and  aocapt »  leass,  t^taatecl  as  »n  actual 
iMse,  with  an  agreement  to  exeoqte  a  future  leue.  bjr  vay  if 
Airtlicr  )is6ur&nce.  The  prqfetted  prtncble  ijiiletid  of  lh«sH 
eases  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Keneraf  current  of  autho- 
rities; for  his  lordship  assumad  that  the  instruniants  con- 
tained word$  of  present  demise;  and  if  such  bad  been  tbe 
fart,  tbe  caafl  at  Barry  v.  Nugent  would  dearly  bare  aur 
thorised  his  lordship'e  conclusion.  But  tbe  assumption 
eeem*  to  be  wbollj'  unfounded;  do  operative  words  of  demise 
can  be  collected  from  the  instrufnent ;  therefore  the  cases 
may  be  considered  as  overruled  by  tbe  later  detenninatfona, 
which  seem  to  support  the  doctrine,  as  ably  laid  down  by 
Sir  James  Mans0eld  in  Sfofj^pa  v.  BU»«U,  except  perhaps 
■0  flftr  as  tha  learned  chiefjustiee  asserted  that  words  t£ 
present  demise  mi^ht  be  controlled  by  an  agreement  to 
grant  a  future  lease;  for  U  is  difficult  to  carry  the  rule  to 
this  extent  consistently  with  the  principle  In  the  autbo*.  ities, 
particularly  with  the  case  of  Barfy  r.  Nugent.^  Bythe- 
wood,  by  Jarman,  34 1.) 

The  Allowing  is  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Jam^  Mans- 
field aboT^  referred  Ji '  would  he  a  very  wise  rule,  that 
whenever  one  person  is  about  tQ  gr^nt  and  another  to  t^ke 
a  lease,  until  tho  lease  was  actually  executed,  no  interest 
at  law  shou^  pass.  As  to  the  question.  What  are  usual 
covenants?  it  u  an  endless  source  of  litigation.  I  have 
known  parties  long  hung  up  at  an  inquiry  before  a  master 
of  chancery —What  are  the  usual  covenants?  and  it  is  the  ex- 
treme of  fuUy  either  to  give  or  to  take  possession  under  such 
an  yftreement  till  » Jease  is  executed;  hut  the  convenience 
of  parties  sometimes  quires  it.*  {Mqrgan  d.  DouxUng  y, 
Bi»^,  3  Taunt,  65.) 

'  Every  lease  must  contain  a  su^cient  decree  of  certainty 
as  to  its  beginninf;,  con'inuancei  aifd  ending.  But  it  may 
be  made  to  determine,  before  tlie  time  fixed,  by  ^  proviso  or 
oondition.  In  most  moder^  leases  there  is  a  proviso,  tbat 
if  tbe  rent  is  not  paid  within  a  certain  tunp,  and  no  suGGj:ient 
distress  is  found  oq  tbe  premises,  tl)p  lesspr  may  re-enter- 
Where  the  lease  is  madfl  to  begin  from  an  impossible  data, 
as  tbe  30tb  of  February,  it  will  tak^  effect  from  its  delivery. 

A  lease  for  years  may  he  ipad^  to  commence  at  a 
future  time.  If  the  lease  is  made  at  common  law.  of  land^ 
in  possession,  the  lesspf's  interest  is  not  completed  till  he 
takies  possesion,  for  vithout  having  tak^n  po4sessipn  he 
oaanot  avail  himself  of  all  tbe  ngbts  apd  privil^es  of  a  les- 
sor. But  before  be  fakes  pqssessioti  ^e  bas  ao  iplere^t, 
technically  called  an  interesie  ferm^i,  wbich  \ie  may  re- 
Iwse,  waign,  or  bequeath  ^  but  this  interest  is  not  capable 
of  entargeqient  by  release.  If  it  js  a  lea^e  of  fhe  reversion, 
and  the  lea^e  is  piade  by  deed,  sucb  lea^e  gives  a  vested 
interest  ^nd  passes  ft  pprtion  of  that  reverfion  to  the  lessee, 
who  tbus  ^t^nds  ip  tl^  rol&tioif  of  IfinillQrd  tp^  pfiqf  Igssae; 
but  a  reversioni|ry  l^a^,  gr  a  grant  pf  ^l^ftf^  1^  oojnmence 
OB  ^  fixture  day,  or  on  aoipje  ({iven  evmt,  if  oply  ap  int^raue 
tprmini. 

IVlien  a  lease  is  made  by  d^edi  tbere  arq  cptfain  cov^- 

nant^  implied  bp^weeu  the  R^F'ies  iu  the  word^  HVPaUy  ^qi- 
pfpy^d'  T|ius  the  words  'praot  or  deipjsp'  imply  a  c^vp^ 
i^ant  by  the  lessor  that  he  has  a  righf  to  cre^fe  t^e  t^m.  sMi4 
th^f  thp  lessee  shall  have  quipt  eitjoymcnt  of  t^e  gropefiy 
d^mjaeid.  And  the  iVQrds  ^yielding  and  payipg,'  in  the 
usual  reservation  of  rent,  imply  a  covenant  oif  U^p  P4f^  of 
thf  le^^  that  be  will  pay  tpe  rent  iii  tt)e  manifer  wen- 
tioped  Iff  thft  reservfttioiv  put  fhe  jmpli^d  covpn^nts  are 
rpstr^ined  by  tt)e  expressed  covenants,  nf  ifbich  tpany  are 
(%mmonly  inserted  m  formal  ^pases,  an4  wbiclf  v^ry  in 
tb^ir  chAryct^r  according  to  the  iifieu{t<>n  Qf  the  pffti^  and 
the  nature  of  fhp  property  depjispd. ' 

The  doctrine  of  Estoppels  applies  tq  leases  for  yefu^.  If 
a  iffij^m  execute  a  lease  of  latvds.  fpr  ai^y  teriq  by  tvdmfure, 
in  wlitcb  be  W  po  e^|p  Yvhatsyer,  tbp  want  of  which 
e^l^te  dOQ9  not  appear  tipp[>  tbe  instntment,  the  lease  wUf 
operate  Hpou  '^7  interesf  whicfi  he  ofay  afterwards  acqi^ire 
IQ  tw  same  lands  flur'°S  tt)e  continua{U^  of  tb?  tflnq.  To 

Soduc9  this  effect  an  itideati^rp  is  Tlepessl^7,  that  the  deed, 
ing  the  act  of  both  pactie^  m^y  repfl^r  the  estoppels  re- 
ciprocal. (BurUtB  0?}  Rti^l  f^operfif,  95g ;  ^ee  note  ib}, 
Buiha  jr.  MHis^  4  Pfev.  pcTtfan..  2^.) 

Tbe  a^uranc^  by  wbu^li  >tie  whole  (erm  created  by  a 
l^ase  13  transfeired  tu  another  js  called  an  fvasigpn^^nt,  ^d 
by  this  transfer  the  assiguee  becomes  liable,  f^nUl  hp  assign^ 
to  sptpp  Qtber  person,  to  all  tbose  covei^ants  in  the  lease 
which  are  said  to  run  with  tbe  land,  that  is  to  sn;  those 
aoT«Q|ii^  irlfieli  tf9  not  perfoqivl  ai^  evtrinvi?  W9 


But  where  tbeproverty  ia  traiufbrred  liva  put  of  tba  or^ 

Snal  term  only,  the  transfix  u  called  an  nndar-lMsei  and 
e  under-lessee  is  not  liable  to  tbe  original  lessor,  l/^naif- 
kbnt;  AsiiaNSK.] 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  make  t}ie  assignee  liabla 
to  the  covenants,  that  be  should  have  taken  pnancinion  of 
tbe  lands  or  premises  assigned:  it  fs  epon^h,  for  this  ^w- 
pose,  that  be  has  acquired  all  U>e  interest  u  the  term  of 
years.  It  ia  now  also  settled  that  a  mortgagee  who  takef 
a  legal  assignment  of  a  term  is  bound  by  the  covenants  even 
if  ^e  has  never  taken  possession  of  the  l^ud  or  premises,  or 
received  rent  \  and  the  rule  ba«  been  extended  so  far  as  to 
make  an  «imtable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  the  title-deeds 
also  liable  in  equity  to  the  covenants.  ( William*  v.  Botan^ 
tfuet,  1  Brod.  h  Bing.,  %38;  7  Sim.,  149.)  The  practical 
inference  to  be  deduced  from4ieserules  is,  ^at  a  man  should 
not  take  an  equitable  nu^tgage  of  a  terra  of  years  by  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  nw  an  assignment  of  the  wh(4e  tero), ' 
if  he  wishes  to  avoid  tbe  liability  to  the  eovenania ;  but  bt 
should  take  an  under-lease. 

A  condition  may  be  anne^  txf  a  tenn  pf  years  {a  its 
iir,eation  in  two  ways  =  either  to  operate  only  if  ^itrpei  bj 
the  entry  of  tbe  lesjufr  or  his  representatives';  or  to  valw 
tbe  lease  determine  at  once  »u  performapee  or  breaqi  iu 
the  condition  itself,  without  any  additional  ceremony. 
'  Conditions  annexed  to  a  c^iattel  are  more  faveured  by  the 
law  than  those  which  tend  to  defeat  a  freehold  estate.  A 
particular  alienation  m^y  be  prohibited  on  pain  of  for&iturf}. 
But  then  the  original  limitation  must  not  be  to  the  Ipsaeg 
and  his  assignt,  for  this  would  be  a  contradiotion.  By  the 
common  law,  covenants  between  the  l^sQr  and  the  leasw 
relating  ^  ^^e  land  would  in  general  run  with  it  on  both 
sides;  out  the  benefit  of  a  condition  was  entirely  lost  by 
alienation  of  the  reversion.  This  inponvenience  was  reme- 
died by  ptat  3^  Hepry  YIII-,  c.  34,  which  attaches  both  the 
benefit  and  the  obligation  of  conditions  as  well  as  covenants 
to  tbe  f^eversion  in  the  bands  of  a  grantfip  pr  assig;iiee.  But 
still  tbe  benefit  of  a  condition  or  covenant  whjcb  is  already 
broken,  and  requires  to  ^  enforced  by  entry  or  action,  can- 
not bp  a^si^ijea ;  nor  can  that  of  a  forfeit4r6  actuaUy  com- 
mitted by  tlie  illegal  aliepation  of  the  lessw.*  (Burton'^ 
IfUD  qfseal  Property,  §31-857.) 

LEASE  and  HELEAS^.  Of  thp  various  kinds  of  re- 
leases an  accoifnt  piust  bp  deferred  tP  the  ai^e  Rklba**. 
For  tbe  present  nurpose  it  will  be  luffleipnf  to  *^  that  th|i 
reltiase  here  spoken  of  is  the  relinquishment  of  some  right 
qr  benpdt  to  a  f^op  who  l^s  ah-eady  some  interest  in  a 
teneroept,  and  such  interest  as  qualifi^  him  for  reopivuu  or 
availing  fiimsplf  of  the  right  or  benefit  so  relinquished* 
(Burt(fn>  Rea^  Prapertyt  45-)   Before  tbe  passing 

of  ^1)9  Statute  of  U»eA  'it  apn^  tbat  a  le^  for  two  or 
three  yfisr^  sas  sonjetiqaes  made,  and  perfected  by  entry  of 
the  le^e,  for  the  single  purpcAe  of  his  afterwards  receiving 
a  release  of  the  reversion.  Thus  arose  a  sort  of  compound 
conveyance,  called  a  It^se  and  release,  which,  ^f  the  grantot 
were  seised  in  fep  simpU,  had  tbe  same  effect  as  a  foonment.' 
62.) 

when  it  had  been  determined  tfiat  tbe  Statute  of  Usea 
operated  so  as  to  gjve  an  estate  in  lapd  without  entry,  a 
leasQ  Air  %  year  by  bargain  and  sale  was  made  by  tl^  ven- 
dor tq  tbe  pnr«ba^r*  A  use  was  thq^  raised  to  tbe  bar- 
gainee, without  &ny  enrolment  whicu  m  tbe  case  pf  free- 
hold iuterests  was requif ed  by  thf  ^t^iuteof  enrolments;  and 
the  uftp  thps  raised  or  preaied  fi^r  the  bafgainep' was  con. 
verted,  l)y  tbe  Stati^tp  of  Us^s,  into  a  lem]  estatfj.  Thus 
the  bargainee  became  immediately  capable  of  accepting  ^ 
r^leftae  of  thp  &eebol^  mmI  resersiou :  ^m)  ^  releasf  was 
accordingly  ipade  to  bim,  dated  the  day  next  aftpf  the  dfiy 
of  tbe  d^te  of  tbe  bargain  and  sale.  ITtiq  release  made  to 
a  Durch;^  who  bas  t^n  estate  by  virtue  of  the  bargain  and 
salp  fpay  either  be  a  release  at  cqpimon  la^  as  re^rred  to 
in  (be  passage  just  quotedi  pr  it  may  be  a  release  under  t^ 
Statute  of  y»:s,  wpich  is  now  i^lways  meant  w'>^^ 
speak  pf  tli^  conveyance  called  a  leafe  fmd  releas§. 

Thjs  cpnvfifftnce  is  said  to  liqve  beep  ftrat  contrived  by 
j^Pfi^eant  ^qore,  at  the  request  of  iUird  ^f  prri^  iq  order  that 
some  of  Ills  kindred  should  not  know,  by  apy  search  of 
public  record^  vhat  settlement  be  should  rnaKe  of  hi* 
e^tpt^,  T)i9  v^idity  of  it  w(^  formerly  doifbtea,  But  it 
Mfas  resqlv^  (1^  Jac.  I.)  by  the  obief  justices  Montague 
and  |Iuwar4i  and  chic;f-bfu:op  Tanfield,  that  upon  a  dppc 
of  bai^ain  and  sa^  fur  ye^rs  of  land,  though  ^  ba^inee 
i^fYer  entered,  if  ^ifterw^rdii  tb»  liMgawQi  Oftlyf  a  ir«nt  of 
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the  ravdrsion,  reciting  the  leaM,  to  diven  ums>  it  was  a 
good  conveyance  of  the  reversioo.  (Luiwich  y.  Mitton,  Cro. 
Ja-,  604.)  And  in  ■  Bubseqiient  case,  where  there  was  a 
bargain  and  sale  for  jears,  fUlowe^  hy  a  release,  juil^ment 
'  was  given, — '  that  the  lease  being  within  tb«  Sutute  of 
Uses,  there  was  uo  need  of  an  actual  entry  to  make  the 
lessee  capable  of  the  release ;  for,  by  virtue  of  the  statute, 
be  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  actual  po«essioii.'  iBatker  v. 
Kaai*.  2  Mod^  MS.) 

Imw  and  laleaae  is  now  the  most  commoa  aasnraiiee  fbr 
fbe  transfo  of  fteebold  estates. 

'  In  a  lease  and  release,  the  lease  is  most  pioperly  made 
liy  tke  words  "bai^ain  and  sell^  only,  that  all  eesiiibtlitv  of 
question  as  to  the  mode  of  its  operation  may  oe  excluded : 
but  the  release  has  commonly  a  multitude  words,  such  as 
"grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  and  confirm  ;"  the  varia- 
tion of  which  accerding  to  circumstances  is  for  the  most 
part  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  importance :  and  where 
the  consideration  is  not  pecuniary,  the  idle  wwds  "  bargain 
and  sell"  are  countenanced  by  the  insertion  of  a  nominal 
coosideratioD.  as  of  ten  shilling,  acknowledged  to  be  paid.' 
(Burton  On  R^al  Pnptrty,  £41,  M2.) 

Vhen  the  conTeyance  by  lease  and  release  became  a 
common  assutanoa,  only  a  nominal  considnation  was  men- 
tioned in  the  bargain  and  sale ;  and  it  was  held  that  even 
a  reservation  of  a  pepper-corn  rent  was  a  sufficient  eon- 
sidemtion  to  raise  a  use  by  a  bargain  and  sale  on  which  to 
ibund  a  release. 

'  The  recital  of  a  leipe  ht  a  year,  in  a  deed  of  release,  is 
ceod  evidence  of  such  lease  against  the  releasor  and  all 
aaiaiii^  under  him  (but  not  against  str^i^ers),  without 
proving  that  there  was  such  a  deed,  and  that  it  was  lost  or 
destroyed.  Not  only  estates  in  possession,  but  estates  in  re- 
mainder an^  reversion  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release.  Estates  in  remainder  end  reversion  expectant  on 
•states  for  Ures  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release ;  but 
in  casas  of  this  kind  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  releasee 
is  in  the  aotnal  possessim  of  the  nremises ;  the  ^per  ex- 
pression being,  that  tbqr  are  aotually  vested  in  him  by  virtue 
of  the  bainun  and  sale,  and  the  operation  of  the  Statute 
of  UseiL  Incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  advowsons, 
titbesi  rents,  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  for 
they  are  expressly  named  in  the  Statute  of  Uses,  or  com- 
prised under  the  general  vord  hereditaments.'  (4  Gru. 
JHg^  114.  Hi) 

Lease  and  Release  is  one  of  those  which  are  technically 
called  the  innocent  conveyances,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  are  termed  tortiout.  Thus, 

'  A  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  does  not  divest  any 
estate,  ot  create  a  discontinuance  or  forfeiture.  Thns  litile- 
ton  says.—"  force  of  a  release  nothing  riiall  pass  but  the 
ti^t  whieh  he  may  lawfully  and  rightfiilly  release,  without 
hwt  or  damage  to  other  persons,  who  shall  have  ri^t 
tWein,  after  his  decease."  And  inasubsequent  section  he 
saysi— **  If  tenant-in-tail  lets  the  land  to  another  for  term  of 
years,  by  force  whereof  the  lessee  bath  possession,  and  the 
tenani-in-tail  release  all  his  right  in  the  same  land,  to  hold 
to  the  le«Bee  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  this  is  no  discontinu- 
ance :  but  after  the  decease  of  the  tenant-in-tail,  his  issue 
may  enlnr;  foi  by  such  release  nothing  passed  but  for  time 
of  the  li£«  of  the  tenant-in-tail."  This  conveyance  will  not, 
for  the  same  reason,  destroy  a  contingent  remainder:  there- 
fore if  a  person  is  tenant  for  life,  with  a  contingent  remain- 
der dependiiu  on  his  estate,  and  he  conveys  in  fee  by  lease 
and  release  the  contingent  remaindv  will  not  be  dea^i^ed.' 
(4  Cru.  A^.,  116.) 

The  varioHS  modes  in  which  properly  in  land  can  be 
settled  by  means  of  lease  and  reteue  bcuong  more  particu^ 
larly  to  the  subjects  of  Powers  and  XTsxs. 

LRAST  SQUARES,  METHOD  OF.  This  is  a  methed, 
which,  since  its  first  introduction,  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
mettiod  of  finding  the  most  probable  truth,  wben  a  number 
of  discordant  ofaeervations  have  been  made  uponapheno- 
menon.  The  earliest  attempt  at  anything  of  the  sort  was 
made  by  Cotes,  in  a  tract  entitled  '  Estintatio  Errorum  in 
mixta  mathesi,'  ia  which  he  very  distinctly  reoommends  a 
process  which  ia  identical  with  that  of  the  method  of  least 
a^oarea.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cotes  proposes  bis  theorem 
not  merdy  as  a  mode  of  finding  a  convenient  mean  (as  was 
done  1^  Lwendre  aqd  ^ma),  out  as  givmg  positively  the 
moat  probwla  resuU*  He  eren  introdnee*  the  hypothesis 
of  obaemtions  having  cGdbzent  w«ghts  (though  wA  with 
perfect  ddhdetiudD*  Utfoomes  dl  nea^  ai  possible  to  the 


assertion  afterwards  proved  by  Laplace.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  quote  the  passage,  as  follows : — '  Milri  vixquidquam 
ulterius  desideran  videatur  postquam  ostensum  fuerit  qiut 
ratione  ProbabiUtas  maxima  in  his  rebus  baberi  pouit, 
ubi  diverssB  otwervationes,  in  eundem  flnem  instituts, 
pauUulum  diversas  ah  invicem  conclusiones  exhibeut.  Id 
aulem  Aet  ad  modum  se^uentis  exempli.  Sit  p,  locus  ob- 
jecti  alicujus  ex  observatione  primS  oeriuitus,  q,  r, »,  ejus 
dem  objjcti  loca  ex  obserrationibus  subsequentibus ;  sint 
insuper  F,  Q,  E,  S,  pondera  reciproci  proportionalia  spatiis 
evagationum,  per  qua  so  diimndere  possint  Eirorea  ex 
observationibus  sinj^ulis  prodeuntes,  quaque  dantur  ex 
datis  errorum  limitibiis;  et  ad  puncta  p,  9,  r, »,  intdligan- 
tur  pondera  P,  Q,  R,  S,  et  inveniatur  eorum  gravilatia  cen- 
trum Z :  dico  punctum  Z  fore  locum  objecti  maximd  preba- 
bilem  qui  pro  vero  ejus  loco  tutissimg  haberi  potest.' 

l«ge»dre,  in  his  work  on  comets  (1806).  first  distinctly 
proposed  the  application  of  the  method  to  any  case,  and 
Gauss  afterwards  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  since  179$.  Finally,  Laplace,  in  bis  'Theory  of 
ProMbilities'  (1S14),  and  we  believe  in  a  previous  paper 
published  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea,* 
showed  that  this  method  was  in  all  caaea  the  one  which 
Uie  principles  of  that  Uieory  pointed  out  as  giving  the  result, 
which,  from  the  observatwns,  has  the  greatest  weight  of 
probability  in  its, favour.  The  details  and  demonstration  of 
this  metliod  may  be  fiiund  in  the  work  of  Laplace  cited,  in 
the  Berlin 'Astronomiachea  Jahrbucb,'  ibr  1834  and  the 
two  following  years,  and  in  the  treatise  on  Probabilitiea  in 
the '  Encyolopiedia  Metropolitana.' 
.  The  most  simple  case  of  this  method  has  been  in  use  as 
long  as  accurate  observations  have  been  made,  under  the 
name  of  taking  an  average  or  a  mean.  If  three  observations 
give  93,  94,  and  98,  then  the  mean  of  the  three  is  9&,  and 
if  this  be  aaaamed  as  true,  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  errors 
of  tbeobservationswere  2, 1,  and  3.  The  sum  of  the  squares 
of  these  is  4  4-  i  4  9>  14>  and  this  ia  the  least  possible 
sum  which  ean  be  thus  obt^ned.  If  for  axanpla,  we  aa- 
siuae  anything  but  95,  say  the  aasumed  wrovs  are  then 
2*1, 1-1  and  8-9,  the  sqoares  of  which  are  4*41,  1-31,  and 
8*41,  the  sum  of  which  is  14-03,  more  than  14. 

But  the  more  extended  oases  of  the  method  of  least  squares 
are  those  in  which  the  result  is  not  simply  observed,  but 
is  to  be  determined  by  operations  upon  the  results  of  otwOT- 
vation.  In  all  cases  the  rule  is  the  same;  namely,  that 
result  has  the  greatest  probability  in  its  favour,  the  assump- 
tion of  which  makes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors 
the  least  possible,  provided  that  all  the  observations  ao 
equally  worthy  confidence.  Without  entering  into  fur* 
ther  explanatioD,  we  shall  give  the  results  of  one  case. 

Sa|moae  that  A  and  a  are  to  be  determined  by  observa- 
tion, the  required  result  being  A-f-a  or  the  eeltttion  of  the 
w)uation  a  «  »  A.  Suppose  also,  whieh  is  essential  to  the 
simpU  form  of  the  method  which  we  now  give,  .that  all  the 
observation^  both  of  A  and  a,  are  made  under  equally 
favourable  circumstances.  Say  that  four  observations  are 
made  of  each:  those  for  a  hti<ci^p,q,r,  and  those  for  A 
beinf*  P,  Q,  R,  and  8.  If  then  all  the  observations  were 
perfectly  correct,  each  of  the  equations px  ^  P,  gx^Q, 
r £  a  R,  8X=  S,  would  be  identical  with  ax  =  A.  Sup- 
posing however  that  the  observations  are  discordant,  take 
what  value  of  x  we  may,  the  several  quantities px—P, 
qx  ~  Q,  rx  —  B,,»x  ~  S,  will  not  be  (as  they  should  be) 
each  equal  to  nothing.  Whatever  their  valae  may  be,  the 
whole  cf  each  value  will  be  error ;  uid  the  sum  of  the 
sqnaraa  of  the  errors,  or 

-  P)« -K9  «  -  Q)«  +  (rar  -  R)» + (#» - 
must  be  made  th^  least  possible.  The  value  of  m  which 
satisfies  this  condition  is 

Pp  +  g^  +  Rr+8» 
-f-  9"  +      +  *• 
which  is  the  moat  probable  value. 

The  method  of  least  squares  is  now  universally  used  in 
astronomy,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  science  in  which  so 
delicafe  a  test  is  absolutely  necessuy. 

LEATHER  (cuiV,  French  ;  letter,  German  ;  ^r. Dutch; 
Ueder,  Danish;  liider,  Swedish;  cuojo,  Italian;  cuero, 
Spanish ;  kutha,  Russian).  This  aubstaooe.  which  is  uni- 
veraaUy  employed  thronghout  the  civilised  world,  ia  pr»* 
pared  mm  the  skinA  of  aumala,  ot  it  would  perhaw  be 
more  correct  to  i»,  consists  of  that  auh^qpce  after  ^t _ha» 
been  chemically  changed  by  ' 
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ebange  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lubstanoe  KBiding  in 
Keveral  vegetable  matters,  to  vhich  the  name  of  tannin  has 
been  eivea.  When  this  tannin,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
is  applied  to  the  hides  of  animals  from  which  the  hair,  epi- 
dermis, and  any  fleshy  or  fotty  parts  adhering  to  them  are 
removed,  and  which  hides  then  consist  wholly  of  gelatin, 
also  soluble  in  water,  these  two  soluble  substances  to  unite 
chemically  as  to  form  the  wfa(Ay  insolable  substanoe  called 
leather.   [rANNiNo."!  ' 

The  leather  manumcture  is  one  of  ^vat  importance  in 
this  kingdom,  giving  employment  in  all  its  various  branches 
to  a  very  great  number  of  persona.  It  has  been  computed 
that  teking'into  the  account  ttnoen,  curriers,  and  dressers, 
shoemakers,  glove-makers,  harness-makers,  sadlers,  and 
other  branches  of  the  leather  manufacture,  there  cannot  be 
fewer  than  250,000  persons  supported  by  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. We  have  not  at  present  any  means  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  leather  made  in  the  Uiiilkd  Kingdom.  The 
yearly  average  production  in  the  three  years  ending  with 
1 S22  was  48,244,026  pounds ;  the  average  production  in  the 
next  three  years  was  63,051,096  poun(u>  being  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent.  This  increase  ia  m  great  part  attributable 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  ftom  to  l^d.  per  pound, 
which  took  place  in  1822.  In  1830  the  duty  was  wholly 
repMled,  and  we  have  thenceforward  no  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  produced  yearl;^-  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  joined  to  the  increase 
of  the  population,  has  since  caused  at  least  as  great  an  in- 
crease in  this  branch  of  manufiu^ture  as  followed  the  reduc- 
tion of  ihe  duty  in  L622.  In  this  case  the  annual  produc- 
tion at  this  time  will  be  82,000,000  pounds,  and  the  value, 
taking  one  quality  wiih  another,  at  the  moderate  price  of 
)«.  Ad.  per  pound,  will  amount  to  5,466,000f.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  value  of  the  leather  forms  only  one-third 
of  the  fjost  of  the  articles  made  with  that  materiEd,  at  which 
calculation  the  ultimate  value  of  the  manufacture  in  this 
country  roust  be  16,400,000/.  Some  persons  have  calcu- 
lated that  the  value  of  the  leather — the  raw  material — forma 
only  one-fourth  part  of  the  aggregate  value  of  leather  eoods, 
and  the  manufteture  must,  according  to  their  calculation, 
exceed  21  millions  per  annum.  Nor  will  this  amount  ap- 
pear excessive  if  we  consider  that  there  is  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  people,  however  poor  they  may  be,  who  do 
not  wear  leather  shoes  or  boots;  that  the  use  of  leather 
gloves  ifl  general  among  all  but  the  labouring  class ;  and 
tnat  the  harness  of  horses  used  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  those 
used  for  agricultural  and  other  busmesa  operations,  is  made 
with  this  material,  besides  an  endless  variety  of  things  in 
daily  use,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one's  mind. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  leather  made  in  this  kingdom, 
and  of  the  ariiclea  made  with  it,  is  used  at  home.  The 
quantity  and  declared  value  of  leather,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  and  the  declared  value  of  sadlery  and  haraeaa 
exported  (almost  wholly  to  onr  colonies  and  dependencies), 
in  each  of  the  ten  yean  ftnm  1888  to  1837,  were  as  follows : — 


Sadlery 

LrBth«rwKm>lit  aod  oMmaflit. 

■lid  Hanmt. 

NnrohcT  at  Foundi. 

OwlamlVilDe. 

1828 

1,321,542 

373,976 

89,600 

1829 

1,338.987 

268,380 

83,303 

1830 

1,495,003 

257,130 

78,321 

1831 

1.314,931 

84S.410 

61.312 

1832 

.  1,407,729 

244,393 

52,583 

1S33 

.  1,652,379 

279,524 

60,013 

1834 

1,617,421 

248,303 

63,095 

1835 

2,104,318 

285.934 

74,462 

1836 

.  2,042,471 

322.546 

94.059 

1837 

.  1,647,00(» 

255,818 

87.938 

The  duty  on  leather,  which  was  neceisearily  chained  upon 
Ihe  weight  produced,  was  impolitic,  because* of  the  regula- 
tions enforced  by  the  revenue-ofBcers  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  but  which  also  prevented  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  manufacture ;  and  it  was  also  unequal  in  its 
pK^ssurc,  fulling  most  heavily  upon  those  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  it.  The  t,\\oe»  of  the  labouring  man  were  ne- 
cessarily made  thicker  and  heavier,  and  therefore  paid  a 
greater  amount  of  duty  than  shoes  worn  by  the  easy  classes, 
on  which  ground  alone  it  was  important  to  repeal  it,  but 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  leather  broughtabout  since  that  repeal  is  of  far 
greater henefit  toallolasses  than  the itmple  amountof  the  duty. 

The  revenue  derived  from  thii  mannftcture  in  the  ten 
years  vreocd  ing  the  repeal  of  the  dnt^  was— t 


1820  . 

£608.158 

1825 

£443,00« 

1821  . 

600.282 
546,503* 

1836  . 

378.975 

1822  . 

1827  . 

393,316 

1823 

393,657 

1828  . 

414.863 

1824  . 

434,481 

1829  . 

S96,20r 

LBAVEN.  [Bekad.] 
LEBADiBA.  LIVADIA.  [BaonA.] 
LEBANON.  [Syria.] 
LE  BLANC.   [Blanc  Lb.] 

LBBRUN  (or  LB  BRUN).  CHARLES,  an  eminent 
neneh  {ninter,  was  bom  at  Fkria  in  1619.  Hii  fktber 
was  an  indiflbrent  sculptor.  The  son,  raaniliMting  an  earlj 
talent  fbr  drawing,  was  placed  nnder  the  (iare  of  Simon 
Vouet.  He  however  went  to  finish  hia  studies  at  Rome, 
where  he  spent  six  years,  during  which  time  he  dnigently 
applied  himself,  under  the  guidanoe  of  Poussin,  to  acquire 
a  tnorough  knowledge  of  tne  antique,  and  of  the  worVs  of 
Raphael  and  other  great  masters.  Lebrun  had  a  very 
comprehensive  genius,  itnproved  by  profound  stud^  of  history 
and  of  the  manners  of  diSWent  nations.  Few  painters  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  human  mind  and  nie  influence 
of  the  passions  on  the  countenance,  as  is  shown  in  bis 
*  Traits  sur  la  Physionomie,'  and  '  Sur  le  Caract^  dea 
Passions.*  In  invention  he  has  had  few  superiors.  With 
a  lively  imagination  he  combined  great  Ihcili^  of  exeention 
and  sound  judgment,  and  aimed  at  the  greatest  eorrectnen. 
especially  in  the  costume  and  details.  His  colouring; 
particularly  in  the  flesh,  is  indifferent,  retaining  too  much  of 
the  school  of  Vouet ;  his  light  and  shade  are  often  not  happily 
distributed,  and  his  fbregrounds  are  generally  deficient  in 
force.  His  great  merit  obtained  him  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  president  of  the 
newly-erected  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Gobelin  manuhctory.  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  and  fluently  visited  his  studio  while 
he  was  engaged  on  the  battles  of  Alexander,  the  best- 
known  and  must  admired  of  all  his  works,  even  the  en- 
gravings fhira  which  give  a  high  idea  of  his  great  abilitiea, 
and  of  the  elevated  style  of  his  composition  and  design. 
Lebrun  died  at  Paris  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

LECCE,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  o?  Naplea,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Otranto.  which  is  often  styled  also '  pro- 
vineiadi  Lecce,' because  Lecce  is  the  residence  of  the  Inten- 
denteof  the  province  and  of  the  courts  of  iustice.  Lecce  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  one  of  the  best  built  and  liveliest  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  with  wide  streets,  a  handsome  market-place, 
several  fine  churches,  a  royal  college,  and  15,000  inha- 
bitants. Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  country,  the  principal  of  which  are  oil, 
tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  and  gum.  There  are  also  manufao- 
tories  of  lace. 

The  people  of  Lecce  have  a  reputation  fbr  shrewdness 
and  talent,  and  many  of  the  natives  have  distinguisbecl 
themselves  in  the  learned  professions.  Lecce  is  situated 
about  200  miles  east  of  Naples,  and  nine  miles  tt<m  the 
Adriatic  coast,  in  a  plain  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  cro&i  the  Messapian  peninsula  in  its  entire 
length.  A  good  road,  25  miles  long,  leads  fVom  Leeoe 
across  the  peninsula  to  Grallipoli  on  (he  southern  coast,  and 
another  n»d,  lately  finished,  leads  to  Taranto,  from  which 
Lecce  lies  45  miles  east.  It  is  about  20  miles  south-eaat  of 
Brindisi,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  north-west  of 
Otranto. 

LECTOURE.  [Gers.] 

LECYTHIDA'CE^.  an  important  but  small  natural 
order  of  plants  with  singular  fhiils,  and  very  lane  fleshy 
fbwers,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  South  America.  Tbqr  are 
regarded  by  De  GandoUe  as  a  section  of  Myrtaeen,  from 
which  they  di^  in  their  leaves  being  alternate,  and  not 
dotted,  the  stamens  monadelphous,  and  extended  on  one 
side,  in  an  unusual  manner,  into  a  broad  lobe,  vbieh  cover* 
over  the  centre  of  the  flower  like  a  hood. 

Among  the  plants  belonging  lo  this' order  are  the  fbllow- 
ing,  which  deserve  particular  notice. 

1.  Lecythit  nllarxa,  a  tree  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Cu- 
mana  and  Brazil,  with  a  hard  woody  fhiit  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  and  opening  by  a  lid  like  thiA  of  a  jar  cw  um. 
It  contains  numerous  large  seeds. 

2.  Lecythit  Zapucq;o,  a  large  Guiana  tree,  with  alternate 
oval  leaves  twelve  inches  long,  and  racemes  of  large  fleshy 
red  and  white  flowers.  The  fhiit  is  hard,  woody,  urn- 
shaped,  and  about  four  inches  broad  by  six  inches  high;  it 
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eontaini  n  Jmeroua'seeds  as  large  ai  almonds,  and  quite  as 
agreeable  vben  fresh.  They  are  aometimes  seen  in  the 
fruiterere'  shopi  in  Loadon,  when  they  are  called  Sapueaya 
mOa.  * 

3.  BeriholleHaexalsa,s.\readj  descriheA.  [Berthollbtia.] 

4.  Couroupita  gutanenns,  or  Cannon-ball  tree.  This 
plant  takes  its  name  from  its  large  heavy  woody  fruit, 
which,  according  to  Aublet,  is  about  the  size  of  a  36-pound 
shot,  and  although  urn-shaped  like  the  others, doei  not  open 
bv  its  lid,  but  is  broken  by  its  fall,  or  liet  on  the  ground 
till  it  rota,  before  the  seeds  can  extricate  themselves.  The 
Bowers  are  very  large  and  bandsome,  deep  rose  colour  and 
white ;  the  tree  is  of  great  size,  with  a  trunk  often  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter 


nown  umI  frtiit  of  th«  Cmoapite  fnuacasa.  or  CuiUKi-ba^.  Me. 


LEDBURY.  [HBREFORDSHiRa.] 

LEDOUX,  CLAUDE  NICOLAS,  bom  at  Dorraans, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mame,  in  1736,  quitted  the 
nollege  of  Beauvais  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  at  first  gained  hU  liveltboofl  by  engraving;  hut 


an  irresisulilQ  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of  archite^ 
.ture,  with  the  principles  of  which  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted in  Blondel's  *  Cours.'  His  prepossessing  person 
and  engaging  address  availed  him  for  some  time  more  than 
his  talents,  or  rather  procured  for  him  opportunities  of 
displaying  the  latter ;  and  be  knew  so  well  how  to  turn 
them  to  account,  that  Madame  Dubarry  appointed  him  her 
architect  in  1771.  It  was  for  her  that  he  erected  the 
elegant  pavilion  De  Louveciennes,  and  the  ChSteau  de  St. 
Vrin,  near  Arpajon.  His  high  favour  in  that  quarter  not 
only  establirihed  his  celebrity  with  the  public,  but  imme- 
diately procured  for  him  numerous  commifsions,  both  in 
the  capital  and  tbeprovinces.  In  tlie  former  he  built  an 
hotel  for  Count  d'Halleville ;  in  the  rue  Michel  le  Comte, 
that  of  the  Prince  de  Montmorency ;  and,  besides  several 
others,  the  Hdtel  Tbelusson,  remarkable  for  the  vast  bridge- 
like gateway  towards  the  street.  In  the  latter  he  built  the 
ChSieau  de  Benonville,  near  Caen.  But  it  was  the  '  Bar- 
riSres '  of  Paris  that  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  fancy ;  and  considering  the  period  of 
their  erection,  they  certainly  display  considerable  originality, 
yet  very  much  that  is  questionable ;  and  have  for  the  most 
part  the  appearance  of  being  merely  first  ideas  and  sketches, 
carried  at  once  into  execution  without  having  been  revised, 
and  matured.  -The  same  remark  applies  to  the  large  folio 
volume  be  published,  consisting  of  a  treatise  on  architecture, 
illustrated  by  designs,  which,  though  ihuy  display  much 
originality,  are  not  a  little  chimerical  and  extravagant.  He 
died  of  a  paralytic  attack,  November  19th,  1S06,  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

LBDYARD,  JOHN,  a  remarkable  person  in  the  history 
of  geographical  discovery,  was  hum  at  Groton  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire. 
Having  lost  his  fatner,  and  being  apparently  friendless,  he 
had  not  the  means,  if  he  bad  the  wish,  to  follow  up  bis 
studies.  Some  years  be  spent  among  the  Indians,  a  good 
school  of  preparation  for  bis  fnture  toils.  He  worked  his 
passage  from  New  York  to  London  in  1771  as  a  common 
sailor ;  and  in  1 776  sailed  with  Capt.  Cook,  on  his  third 
voyage,  in  quality  of  corporal  of  marines.  While  thus 
engaged  he  conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  traversing  the 
unknown  regions  of  America,  from  the  neighbourhcrad  of 
Nootka  Sound  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  so  earnest  was 
he,  that  being  frustrated  in  his  design  of  reaching  the 
western  shore  of  America  by  vea,  be  set  out  team  England 
towards  the  end  of  1786,  with  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
hoping  to  reach  Karatchatka,  and  thence  effect  a  pasaage 
to  America.  According  to  Tucker's  *  Life  of  Jetreraon,' 
this  scheme  was  suggested  to  Ledyard  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  who  assisted  him 
with  money.  He  traversed  Denmark  and  Sweden,  passed 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  cross  it  on  the  ice,  and  reached  Sl  Petera- 
burg  in  March,  1787,  without  money,  shoes,  or  stockings, 
having  gone  this  immense  distance  on  foot  in  an  Arctio 
winter.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  obtained  notice,  money  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  guineas,  and  permission  to  accompany  a 
couvoy  of  stores  to  Yakutsk  in  Siberia.  But  for  some  un- 
explained reason  he  was  arrested  there  in  January,  1788, 
by  the  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  while  waiting  tot 
the  spring,  and  conveyed  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  with  a 
hint  that  be  would  be  hanged  if  he  re-entered  Russia.  He 
found  his  way  back  to  England,  after  suffering  great  hard- 
'  ship.  Still  bis  adventurous  spirit  was  unbroken ;  and, 
almost  without  resting,  he  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Association  fbr  promoting  the  discovery  of  the  inland 

forts  of  Africa,  to  undertake  a  joumejr  into  that  region, 
here  is  a  characteristic  story,  that  on  being  asked  how  soon 
he  could  be  ready  to  set  out,  he  replied,  'To-morrow  morning.' 
He  left  London,  June  30,  1788;  and  travelling  by  Marseille 
and  Alexandria,  reached  Cairo,  Aug.  19.  The  ardent,  per- 
severing, intelligent  spirit  of  inquiry  shown  in  his  first  and 
only  despatches  raised  high  expectation  of  the  value  of  hia 
labours ;  but  these  were  cut  short  by  his  premature  death, 
in  that  city,  of  a  bilious  disorder.  His  route  was  to  have 
been  from  Sennaar  westward,  in  the  supposea  direction  of 
the  Niger,  so  that  he  would  have  crossea  that  great  conti- 
nent in  its  widest  part,  tiaversing  Bomou  and  the  region 
lately  explored  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  at  right  angles 
to  their  track  from  the  Mediterranean.  From  his  scanty 
education  and  mode  of  travelling,  Ledyard  probably  would 
have  contributed  little  to  scientific  knowledge;  but  hti 
vigour  and  endurance,  meiital  an4  hodUy,  «na  indilforenoe 
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to  pain,  baMsblp,  and  fktigue,  fitted  him  admirably  for  a 
g«f^raphical  pioneer ;  and  his  death,  the  flrat  of  many  lives 
sacriAoBd  to  African  discovery,  excited  a  strong  feelinf;  of 
regret.  '  I  bave  knoirn,*  he  said,  shortly  befbre  leaving 
England  ht  the  hut  time,  *  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering.  1  bare-  kno«n  what 
it  is  to  bate  fbo^  given  as  ebarity  to  a  madman ;  and  I  have 
at  tlm«  been  obnged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries 
tit  that  ch  Jratfter,  to  aVotd  a  heavier  calamity.  My  distresses 
have  beef)  greater  than  I  have  eter  owned,  or  ever  will  own, 
to  any  man,  Snoh  evils  are  terrible  to  bear,  but  they  never 
yet  liad  power'''  turn  me  from  ray  purpose.* 

LEk,  NATHANIEL,  was  bora  fn  jhe  latter  part  of  the 
17th  eeniur\.  He  was  educated  at  Westmitister  sehool, 
tali  afterwards  went  to  IVitdty  College.  Cambridge.  A 
passion  tor  the  theatre  led  him  to  appear  as  an  actor  on  the 
London  stage,  but  he  met  wHb  no  success.  He  wrote  how- 
ever thirteen  tragedies,  of  which  two, '  Alexander  the  Great,* 
And  'Theodosius,'  remained  fevonritea  for  a  long  time, 
thongh  ihe  ftrst  alone  is  now  remembered.  A  deiangement 
6f  mind  led  to  Lee*s  temporan  conflnemsnt  in  BeiTIam,  and 
thoueh  lie  was  released,  he  aid  not  long  eqjoy  bis  Uberty. 
He  died  at  tlid  a^e  of  thirty>tbur,  having,  as  DlAer  sup- 
^wftes,  been  kil!ed  id  a  ni^ht  ramble. 

Lee  has  been  treated  with  too  macb  leniency  by  contem- 
porary critics,  who  hav6  admitted  the  bombast  that  \>ervades 
418  works,  but  asenbe  it  to  a  wild  and  pownfUl  imagination. 
Now  it  seems  diat  ih«M  crittc«  have  mistaken  bi^  inflated 
words  and  thoughts  for  the  fhiits  of  imaginatiun,  when 
they  are  merely  common-nlaces  dressed  up  in  extravagant 
language.  Shelley  may  be  called  a  poet  uf  wild  imagina- 
tion, b^»Lttse  he  is  carrlied  on  by  an  irresistible  impuhe  to 
Creation  of  imafres,  so  rapid,  that  the  theme  of  the  poem  is 
often  lost  On  the  other  nand.  a  poet  of  regulated  imagina- 
tion is  one  whc^  also  with  a  creative  power,  has  his  creations 
at  bis  own  command,  and  uses  ihem  to  Qlastrate  his  main 
Subject.  But  extreme  exaggeration  may  arise  without  much 
imagination ;  it  requires  no  more  imagination  to  describe  a 
pillar  2000  than  two  feet  above  its  proper  height,  or  a  mul- 
upfication  table  would  be  the  imaginations  highest  creation. 
On  looking  over  '  Alexander  the  Great,'  it  will  be  tbund 
that  it  is  this  sort  of  arithmeCieal  exaggenttion  Oiat  is  lo 
lireely  used ;  thus,  a  character  in  Sorrow  will  command  '  all 
£be  World  *  to  weep,  aiid  so  On.  The  author  has  thus  broi^ht 
together  a  number  of  impossible  citaraetera,  uttering  no 
v'ngle  word  of  True  fteling,  nor  a  phrase  in  good  taste;  and 
a  discrimioating  reader  will  not  only  feel  no  interest,  but 
$ad  it  difficult  tb~  repress  a  smile  at  the  woes  of  the  gaudy 
heroes  and  heroines.  Much  less  would  have  been  ascribed 
by  the  critics  to  the  strength  of  imagination,  had  the  con- 
nection between  the  words  'Imagination'  and  'image'  been 
kept  HI  mind ;  a  connection  which,  in  the  German  language, 
is  preserved  betwfin  '  bitd*  and  '  einbildungskrafL' 

LefiCHES  (Zoology),  Hirudinidae.  a  tkmily  of  annnlose 
animals,  or  red-blooded  Worms  of  Cuvier,  #lveh  forms  the 
Jburtfa  order  of  t^e  AnnelidW  in  the  work  of  MM.  Andouin 
Kod  Milne  Bdwards^  the  most  recent  publication  on  the 
G&usiflcatio.a  of  these  animals.  This  drder,  called  Annelida 
$ucIoria  (Annslida],  is  characterised'  by  the  body  of  tl>e 
animals  being  destitute  of  btistles  for  locomotion,  completely 
avoiious,  without  soft  appeodu;es,  and  furnished  with  a  pie- 

^1116  cavity  in  the  n>ria  of  a  sucker  at  each  extremity., 
head  ii  not  dialincC,  but  ^nerally  proviifed  with  eye» 
and  jaws.  Cuvier,  in  the  'RSane  Animal,*'  places  the 
iBeehes  in  the  third  order  of  the  Annelida,  tfie  *  Abranches,' 
and  in  the  second  family,  tlie  '  AbrancAei  tans  ioies.'  The 
classification  of  litUt  Andouin  and  Afilae  Edwards  does 
not  ditfer  matoriidly  ftom,  that  of  Cuvier,  or  from  that  in 
Ibe  '  dystdme  ms  AnnAicles,*  by  iFavigny,  published  in  the 
great  wed:  aa  Kgypt  ' 

The  fitmay  of  me  ffiru^idi^  comprehends  not  only  the 
lecehes  properly  so  caHed,  which  live  hj  sucking  the  blood' 
of  various  animals^  But  also  indfi^es  many  other  worms 
wliich  derive  their  nonrisbthenf  m  s.  totally  different  way, 
and  present  corresponding  differences  in  orgaoization.  Toe 
amnities  between  the  hirudines  ancf  some  of  the  setiferous 
annelii&ns,  as  various  species  of  nereis,  lumbricus,  pta- 
naria,  &c.,  an.  so  close  that  they  hudly  admit  of  being' 
arranged  lu  separate  orders,  and  others  of  the  teech  tribe 
may  even  be  confounded  with  some  specie^  of  lemsesa  or 
epizoa. 

Tb*  antitatB  appear  to  hftve  only  kn6wn  the  ^ost  com- 
mon spaoies  of  I'eech  *  Ariatoffia  males  no  mantlDn  of  tftflob. 


&nd  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  m  nediana  m 
the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Pliny  describe  them  very  dewfjr 
under  the  nai^e  of  Htrudinee  and  Sangtiisngas,  and  ditlin- 
guishes  two  species.  The  sea-leech  is  distinctly  mentjotied 
by  Belon,  Rondelet,  and  by  all  the  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory since  the  revival  of  tetters.  More  recently  Linmeus 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  namber  of  species,  of  wfaicdi 
be  describes  eight  in  the  12th  edition  of  the  *  System*  Na- 
tdrffi.'  Muller  afterwards  discovered  five  or  six  others,  so 
that  Gmelin.  in  hb  edition  of  the  'Systema  Nature,'  enu- 
merated fburteen  Species.  Since  then.  Shaw,  Leach,  Du- 
trocfaet,  Savlgny,  Milnfl  Bdwaidi^  &e.,  have  found  manj 
more,  ahd  tfce  mtiothielioa  of  new  xoologieal  methods  has 
caused  a  uecessi^  for  arranging  these  Tuioos  special  in 
diSinrent  genera,  «  which  we  shall  enumerate  thoae  which 
are  beet  known. 

The  true  leeches  are  all  destitute  of  branchis  or  spe- 
cial organs  of  respiratioQ,  and  this  funetioQ  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bo  effected  by  means  the  skin  generally,  but 
Dr.  M.  Edwards  has  recently  stated  (as  was  hefan  oliaerved 
by  Cuvier)  thai  'there  exists  in  th^  annelida  a  series  of 
small  membranous  aaei,  eseh  of  whieh  i-omrannieates  ex- 
ternally by  a  minate  orifice  situated  on  the  ventral  a^iect 
of  the  booyT  these  sacs  derive  from  the  nnmerons  vessels 
which  ramify  upon  their  parietes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood;  water  penetrates  into  these  onnns^  and  seems- to 
subservtt  a  trA*  rmimory  pwpoM.'  Bat  tbot^h  the  ^le- 
des  of  the  ftmily  Hinidinite  nta  not  provided  with  disthict 
branchie,  these  ot^ftaaa  are  Ibniwt  In  a  (eme  which  is  gene- 
rally associated  wkh  the  tme  Iweliaa^  and  winch  we  will 
place  first  in  tbe  Allowing  list  of  geoefa:— 

1.  BranchellioD  ^SMgmt%  BniiwfaioMfllli  (deNamtnlleh 
Polydora  (OAenX  Tbe»*  Hunee  have  been  given  toaworm 
closely  resembling  8  leech  in  external  stmeture  lit  being 
furiii^ed  with  two  soekersX  which  is  fonml  parasitic  on  the 
Torpedo  ht  the  Mediterranean  and  otbe;  seas.  The  Hirudo 
branchiatm(Jf«U7M>,aspeeiesobeervedonfhe]lortoise  which 
is  fbfind  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  has  also  been  placed  in  this 
genusk  though  Ooner  says  that  it  onghl  Ml  to  be  asaooated 
withh. 

Hini4iiiid»  pnptr. 
Seetiea  L — ^Anterior  suokii  acpanteA  ftom  the  body  by 
a  distinct  stmngulation  dr  neeK 

2.  Albion*  < Sop.),  PonioWella iLearh  and  Bkan,).  charac- 
terized by  tlte  body  beiDg  biiafled  over  with  tubercles :  spe- 
cies all  marine;  seren  have  been  ranmerated ;  two  of  them 
are  very  common  in  oar  Mas :—  I.  Albiooe  verrucosa,  Hirudo 
muricata  (LinmSM)^  2.  Pontobdella  spioulosa  {Leach): 
both  of  these  worms  attach  themselves  to  fish,  particularly 
skates ;  and  tbe  latter  species  is  commonly  known  to  fisher- 
men by  the  name  of  the  skate-sucker. 

3.  Hsmocharis  (Sav.),  Ichtbyobdella  (Slain.),  In  this 
genus  there  are  eight  eyes,  the  body  is  narrow,  and  the 
jaws  scarcely  viaible.  Tbe  only  knowii  species  is  the  H»- 
mocharis  |Hietatt,  Hirudo  ptacium  {Zdmy,  whidi  lives  in 
fresh  watei^  where  it  nttatmea  itself  1»  particularly 
Cyprini 

Section  n^ABlerior  sneker  very  slightly  separated  ftom 

the  body. 

4.  Geobdella  (Blam.},  Troehetin  Wutroe^,  is  distin- 
guished by  bwing  an  enlargement  round  the  <mAeea  of  the 
genital  organs.  We  only  know  one  snudt  ipeeiea  of  this 
genus,  the  Geobdella  troebetii,  which  inhabste  onr  waters, 
and  wbieh  tireqaetttly  eooMft  ok  bud  to  ponna  the  Imnhrici 
or  earth-worma. 

5.  Paeudobdella  (Bliaw.) has  the meath  msrdyprovided 
with  folds  of  skin,  and  is  destitute  of  teeth.  Oi^  one 
species  is  well  kiwwn,  the  Pseudobddia  wign,  ^nido 
nigra  (£tn.X  tbe  ceaamoa  Uaek  leech. 

6.  Hsemt^  i8at.\  HyipiUrila(£Mt.X  has  tbe  mouth 
flirnished  with  a  fcw  obtoee  fsedt.  Thne  species  are  enu- 
merated ;  tbe  best  luKnrn  i»  the  Qsamopis  sanguisorha 
(Sao.),  Hirudo  sanguisuga  (Z^.),  the  common  horse-leech, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  medicinal  leech,  and  wholly 
of  a  greenish-black  colour.  Tbe  horse-leech  has  been  re- 
ported to  inflict  dangerous  wounds  by  some  observers, 
while  others  say  thai  it  nevee  attacks  vertebra  aninula 
M.  De  Blainville  thinks  that  this  diaorepancj  has  arisen 
from  this  species  having  been  csofouBdea  with  the  fore 
going,  the  black  leech,  which  cannot  penetrate  the  skin  of 
vertebrate  animals  for  want  of  teeth.  Botii  tluae  leecfaas 
greedily  attack  the  commoa  eartb-wooi. 

7.  Aangutsuga  r&v.),  JatrobOellk^aU^  T6euiteniD7 
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RKker  hta  its  upper  lip  divided  into  sevCTal  segmfnts.  lU 
■pertiure  ii  tnflsveife,  and  it  coif  tain*  thr«e  jaws,  each  of 
vbicb  is  armed  on  iti  edge  with  two  ranges  of  very  fine 
teoth,  vhich  wahle  thwe  leeehes  to  penetrate  through  the 
skin  without  raakini;  any  dannroua  wound.  This  genus 
eoataini  the  true  medici^ul  leedies,  eight  spedes  of  which 
ha:raheen enumerated:  the  most  oouunoa  is  the  Saneui- 
nedicinalis,  pirudo  tnediciaidis  iUn.),  which  is  a 
native  of  all  our  stagnant  fresh  waters. 

8.  Bdella  (&».)  hat  e%ht  eyes  apd  ia  destitute  of  teeth : 
one  species  is  found  in  the  Nile— the  Bdella  nibtica. 

9-  Nephelis  {Son.),  Gipobdella  (Blain.),  has  eight  eyes, 
and  the  mouth  is  fpmisbed  internally  with  only  three  folds 
of  skin.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are  enutnerated ;  the 
iDfwt  onnmon  is  the  Nq>helis  tessilata  {Sav.),  Hirudo  vul- 
garia  iLin.).  This  species  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  medicinal  and  other  leeches  ^  it  is  commonly  found  in 
fresb  waten*  and,  like  all  the  other  species  of  tiiis  genus, 
never  leaves  the  water,  and  is  ii\jured  by  the  contact  of  the 
air ;  M  that  if  taken  out  of  tlie  watw  it  quickly  dies. 
Section  III.^AQ^Bripr  sucker  wanting. 

10.  PJ^sioa  (&».).  Glosiiopora  (Jokji$on),  €no«sobdella 
iBIain-)-  This  genus  has  a  widened  body  and  only  a  pos- 
terior sucker ;  the  mouth  is  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis. 
Cuvier  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  species  of  tnis  genus 
sbpuld  be  arran^ad  with  the  leech  family ;  they  consist  of 
little  worms  which  never  leave  the  water,  and  live  fixed  to 
the  stem  of  aijuatip  plants,  from  which  they  perhaps  derive 
their  notfriahroeut :  they  never  swim,  but  crawl  along. 

Qesidas  the  genera  which  we  have  epumerated,  sever^ 
parasitic  worms,  which  live  always  fixed  to  the  same  part  of 
soma  aniflaali  have  been  enumerated  among  the  IHrudinidn. 
and  have  been  arranged  by  Blainville  in  the  genus  Epib- 
della.  He  also  places  several  othn  species,  which  are 
without  distinct  articulations,  in  the  genus  Malacobdelle. 
There  f  till  )«maiD  -  several  doubtful  species  of  leech,  and 
some  have  been  confounded  with  true  PlanarisBi  which 
differ  from  leeches  in  having  no  sucker  at  either  end- 

LGECBKS,  MEDICAL  USE  OF.  Of  the  species  de- 
scribed if)  the  preceding  article  it  is  intendsd  to  treat  here 
only  of  thesis  of  the  genus  Sanguisuga  (Sarigny).  ^»  they 
only  «an  be  employed  &r  mamcal  purposes-  The  same 
reason  indices  u|  to  confloe  omf  attention  to  the  specjes 
S.  officinalis  (Savignj)  and  S-  medicinalis  (Savigny). 

!fliough  the  S.  (jbscura  and  S.  jnterrupta  might  be 
emplow  to  withdif  w  blood,  yet  the  S.  officinalis  and  S. 
mediemuis  ate  ehieffy  so  used.  The  f^raer  is  also  termed 
liM  Qi^qgarian  or  neen  leech  (Hirudo  provinqalis  of 
rena ;  8.  BfeHdiopa]^^  of  ^t^sso),  while  the  latter  is  termed 
the  German  or  brown,  of  grey  leeck  also  the  true  |!nglisb 
or  specked  {^h.  The  one  ^pepes  awun(}s  in  the  |H>uUi  of 
Europe,  while  the  other  is  a  native  o(  thp  north.  The  S. 
medieinalis  i»  now  rfre  in  Epgland,  owing  to  the  draining 
of  K)  many  of  the  ponds  and  bog$  in  which  it  formerly 
abounded.  '  The  same  is  nearly  the  pase  in  Fn^noe,  which 
used  to  be  supplied  chiefly  from  the  district  of  I4  ^renne, 
but  now  (fom  the  ftpotiers  of  Russia  v^d  Turkey.  England 
derives  t^e  immense  number  required  mostly  from  Swe4ep, 
Poland,  and  Hungary. 

The  genus  Sawuisuf^  ifi  characterised  by  havjnff  the 
body  ^ngate^  back  oot^veic,  the  belly  flat,  and  the 
oral  ai^  eaniUJ  extremities  narrow^,  before  they  sprea4 
out  into  disks  <^  suck^-  The  body  conststsof  from  ninety 
to  (me  hundred  or  «q5  ripg9.  wbicli  do  pot  increase  in 
number,  but  only  in  ^ize^  with  th^  age  of  the  ^iraal,  which 
feqiiires  about  eight  years  to  opiqe  to  maturity;  and  if  it 
escape  beitig  devoured  by  others  wbiob  prey  upon  it,  it  may 
attain  twenty  ywra-  The  anterior  v  oral  extremity  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  caudal :  i\  js  proyiclod  with  ten  blac>.isb 
points  or  eyes,  and  9  triradiate  (not  triangular)  mouth,  fur- 
nished with  threie  cartilaginous  jawsi  each  armed  with 
numerous  cutting- teeth,  "nie  anus  is  very  smell,  situate  oq 
the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  iMt  ring. 

The  S.  o^cinalis  ha*  a  green  body  or  light  blackish- 
greep,  t^ie  hack  marked  ^ith  six  longitudinal  bands  of  an 
iron  colour,  ipoUed  with  black  aoots  at  tl)eif  puddle  portion 
and  edge.  Tl)p  belly  is  pf  a  yellowish- green  tnthmtt  vwtt, 
but  broa^Uy  bordered  with  bl^ck.  The  segments  of  the  body 
are  very  smeotii.  It  is  large,  often  seven  inches  long.  It 
^ft^  in  pool^  and  riverf.  There  are  three  varieties. 

S.  mepicinaliy  has  the  body  of  a  deep  greeq.  its  oaolt 
marked  with  six  bnritudipal  bands  of  an  iron  colour,  piiet(y 


belly  is  greenish,  apotted,  and  broadly  bordered  with  black, 
Bi^d  the  segments  of  the  body  rough  from  granular  emi- 
nences,  li  inbabite  ptmds  and  small  lakes. 

Ot  the  anatomy  of  the  leech  it  is  not  neeessur  te  «ajf 
much.  The  skin  eoesiits  of  two  layeva,  the  extmniu  or  epi* 
dermis,  ana  toe  internal  or  eorium.  Hie  first  is  transpe- 
rent,  resemblingaseroasmenutane-  this  k  thrown  off  mm 
the  body  every  four  or  five  days.  Tbe  cerium  consists  of  con- 
densed cellular  tissue.  It  displays  the  divisions  into  rings,- 
and  in  it  resides  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leech. 

The  alimentary  svstem  eonsisu  of  the  mouth,  the  sto- 
mach, salivary  gunja,  liver,  end  anus.  The  mouth  has  a 
triradiate  figure,  formed  of  three  equidiriant  lines,  meeting 
in  a  centre,  about  the  middle  of  tlw  oral  disk.  Inside  are 
three  sublenticular  jaws  or  piercers,  whiter  and  of  a  cartila- 
ginous appearance.  On  the  free,  curved,  sharp  ma^n  of 
each  jaw  there  are  about  sixty  small  fine-fvunted  teeth 
The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  an  msopbuujy  %  long 
stomach,  wiA  ooscal  saos,  and  an  intestine.  The  oasopha- 
guB  is  ^.  muscular  tube,  and  oommenees  betwwn  the  inner 
angle  of  the  three  jaws  by  a  roundish  opening :  it  dilates  a« 
it  approaches  the  stomaub,  but  at  its  termination  it  eon- 
tracts  into  a  circular  aperture :  thd  whole  length  does  ni4 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  stomaeb  occupies  two*' 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  and  is  formed  of  eleven 
compartments  or  eells.  Each  of  these  divisions.  i.e.  from 
the  second  to  the  eleventh,  gives  off  on  each  side  a  sao,  of 
which  those  of  the  last  cell  are  much  the  largest  The  in- 
testine is  about  an  inch  in  length ;  at  the  upper  orifice  is  a 
valve,  and  at  itji  lower  a  sphincter..  These  oi^ns  can  con^ 
tain  nearly  balf  an  ounce  of  Mood ;  so  that  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  statement  that  leeches  have  been  known 
to  exist  three  years  in  water,  withoutany  ether  nourishmKit 
than  they  could  obtain  from  it;  for  the  blood  is  reeeived 
into  cells  quite  distinct,  in  the  first  eight  of  which  it  remaina 
for  months,  without  undergoing  any  change  either  in  colour 
or  fluidity :  over  these  ce)U  the  animal  hu  a  peHbct  con- 
trol, merely  allowii^  so  mneh  nutriment  to  pass  into  the 
alimentary  canal  aa  Is  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence. 
This  accounts  for  the  reluctance  of  tne  animal,  after  beioK 
used  to  abstract  blood,  to  repeat  the  operation ;  it  not  only 
bein^  gorged  at  the  time,  out  provided  with  nutriment 
suflleient  to  serve  it  during  almost  a  sixth  portion  of  its 
life.  In  its  native  abode  the  true  medicinal  leecb  does  not 
seem  to  take  any  solid  alimpnt,  but  substste  qn  the  fluids  of 
fish,  frogs,  &c. 

Leeches  are  oviparoua.  The  ova  remain  la  the  uterus 
for  some  time,  where  they  become  invested  flrat  with  a  se- 
rous membrane,  and  then  with  a  glutinous  fluid,  wbieh 
remains  att^hed  to  them  after  their  expulsion,  and  Bervca 
as  a  protecting  covering  after  they  are  deposit^  in  the  clay 
and  nolpa  of  ue  sides  of  the  pona^.  The  leeches  generally 
deposit  the  coeooiu  from  May  to  the  end  of  Septembn.  It 
would  seem  that  these  animals  do  not  qtuitjply  in  great 
abundance  unless  they  have  tasted  blopd,  particularly  tb'af 
of  cows.  Qn  this  account  the  leech-dealers  of  Bretagne 
drive  horses  and  cows  into  the  ponds  to  such  an  extent  that 
tbe  cattle  of  the  district  are  m  general  wietched-loobing, 
and  the  leech-gafherers  not  much  better. 

About  five  years  are  required  before  the  lead}  attains  a 
state  of  maturity ;  while  very  young  they  are  quite  unfit  for 
medical  purposes.  They  are  panght  in  varioua  ways,  by' 
the  band,  or  oy  a  nerson  wading  in  the  shiiUow  waters  dur- 
ing the  spring  pf  the  year,  when  th^  adhere  to  hia  nak»d 
legs ;  but  in  summer,  as  they  faa^'e  retired  to  deeper  waters, 
a  raft  is  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes,  by  which  a  few 
are  entangled'.  Baits  are  deposited,  generally  pieoes  of 
decayed  animal  matter  or  liver,  (o  which  the  leeches  resort, 
and  are  then  caught ;  but  this  last  piathod  is  thought  to 
ii^jure  the  faealtn  of  the  animal.  Iifeny  sicken  and  die  on 
the  journey,  especially  during  warm  weather.  They  are  eon- 
veyed  either  in  bags  or  smaU  banels  with  a  canvas  cov«-. 

leeches  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  several  of  which 
are  epidemic,  and  spread  in  tlM  troughs  wi^  great  nqiidi^. 
On  the  flrat  appearance  of  illnen  the  rick  aheuld  be  imme- 
diately aeparated  from  tho  healthy.  Care  should  be  at  aU 
times  taken  that  different  speechea  of  leediea  be  not  aaauef- 
ated  in  the  sapie  trough,  for  ^ey  prey  upon  each  other. 
The  HGDraopsis  voraitand  also  H.  nlgradevour  greedilythf 
S.  medicinaiis  or  S.  vulgaris,  though  they  cannot  penetrate- 
the  skin  of  vertobrated  animals. 

A  leetdi  may  he  known  to  be  in  good  hea^  if  it  b«  aetive 
in  the  wateY  And  plnmp  whe^  tak^  , 
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toeehes  are  divided  into  three  claa&es,  according  to  their 
weight:  the  first  not  exceediog  thirty  grains;  the  second 
weighing  between  thirty  and  sixty  grains ;  the  third  from 
•ixtT  to  ninety.  Leeches  above  ninety  grains  are  nut  to  be 
used,  unless  specially  ordered^  In  each  i)rsscription  the 
physkiian  is  required  to  state  what  description  of  leech  he 
Intaads  should  oe  used.  In  tb«  ease  of  children  such  regu- 
ItUons  are  highly  proper,  as  an  exeesa  of  blood  abstracted 
may  easily  produoe  serious  and  often  fttal  consequences. 
Laeehes  vary  in  the  quantity  they  can  abstract,  from  one 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce :  from  one  to  two  drachms  is  the 
average.  The  quantity  is  often  doubled  by  the  expedients 
resorted  to  after  the  leech  has  been  removed,  either  dry  or 
Wet  clothes  being  applied,  or  in  many  cases  cupping-glasses, 
but  cataplasms  of  linseed-meal  are  most  beneficial  where 
they  can  he  applied. 

One  grey  or  German  leech  is  deemed  equivalent  to  two 
g|reen  or  Hungarian  leeches.  The  cases  requiring  or  jus- 
tifying the  application  of  leeches  are  stated  under  the  re- 
tpecttve  diseases,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  of 
mm  importanee  to  indicate  the  proper  mode  of  apptving 
them.  The  leech,  tfaoi^h  not  lo  accuiate  an  index  m  the 
weather  as  is  commonly  hdieTed,  is  Tet  sensible  of  atmo- 
Bpheric  changes,  and  in  some  (probably  peculiarly  electric) 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  induced  lo  bite.  In 
luch  eases  time  ought  not  to  be  wasted,  nox  the  patient 
exposed  ii^ariously  or  kept  in  a  fiitiguinK  position,  but 
some  other  mode  of  blood-letting  should  be  baa  recourse  to. 
Moreover,  if  the  leech  be  sickly,  it  can  rarely  be  made  to 
bite.  Certain  states  of  the  patient  also  hinder  or  indispose 
them  to  bite.  Where  the  skin  is  very  thick  they  cannot 
puncture  it,  or  if  the  person  has  been  ustnj;  sulphur,  the 
exhalation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disagreeable 
to  them;  even  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  vinegar,  &c  will 
prevent  them  biting:  also  if  grease,  salt,  or  vin^^  he 
on  the  spot  to  which  they  are  applied,  they  reftise  to  attach 
themselves  to  it.  The  existence  of  hairs  on  the  spot  seems  to 
hinder  them  from  biting,  and  also  from  forming  a  vacuum  to 
tuck  up  the  fluid,  on  wmch  account  they  should  be  carefully 
shaved  oC  The  leeches  should  be  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  allowed  to  creep  for  some  time  over  a  dry  warm  cloth  : 
in  the  meanwhile  the  port  where  it  is  intended  to  apply 
them  should  be  washed  with  plain  (not  perfumed)  soap  and 
water,  then  with  water  alone,  afterwards  vith  milk  or 
porter.  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  fix  themselves  on  the 
particular  spot  wished;  but  a  leech-glass  will  generally 
effect  this,  and  is  jmiferahle  to  holding  the  leech  in  the 
hand.  When  they  still  refuse  to  bite,  sightly  puncturing 
the  part  with  any  diarp  instrument,  so  as  to  eause  a  little 
Uooa  to  ooHOul*  Is  a  useful  expedient:  or  if  we  pluck  a 
ftaUiOT  f)mm  the  wing  of  any  bird,  and  cutting  olf  the  end. 
allow  the  liquid  contained  in  it  to  be  droppea  on  the  spot, 
the  leech  will  bite  readily. 

When  the  leech  has  dropped  off,  it  should  be  soiled  by 
the  tail  or  eaudal  end,  and  striped  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  disgorge  most  of  the  blood.  It  is 
proper  to  allow  it  to  retain  a  third  of  the  blood.  This  is 
preferable  to  applying  salt  or  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  It 
should  then  be  placed  in  many  successive  fresh  waters,  and 
it  may  perhaps  survive,  and  after  many  months  be  again  fit 
for  use- 
When  no  enadient  is  had  recourse  to.  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of^blood,  it  generally  stops  spontaneously ;  but 
in  soma  cases  it  continues  mwh  longer  than  is  proper. 
Where  the  blood  is  either  deficient  in  coagulating  power, 
as  happens  hi  many  weak  persons,  or  when  it  is  in  a  very 
alkalescent  state,  and  the  albumen  in  too  dilute  a  condition, 
or  owing  to  the  very  vascular  state  of  the  skin  of  children, 
the  hemorrhage  is  often  troublesome,  and  in  tl/e  case  of 
children,  who  do  nut  bear  well  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  sometimes  fttal.  The  ol^ect  of  any  remedial  means 
is  to  form  a  coagutum,  or  plug,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  vessels.  A  weak  solution  of  creosote  applied  to 
the  part  will  generally  efiiect  this,  or  felt  scraped  from  a 
hat.  or  gum  in  powder,  or  flour,  or  the  dust  of  the  puff*- 
ball  (lycoperdon  or  bovista),  or  the  application  of  a  com- 
press and  bandage,  Qring  a  ligature,  or  touching  loe  wounds 
with  lunar  eausibo.  The  patient  ^uld  at  Uie  tame  time 
drink  a  saturated  MdatiM  of  alum,  or  take  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  out  of  veij  cold  water. 

The  inoreasing  scarmtj  of  leeches  renders  their  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  olyects  of  primary  importance.  The 
death  of  a  vast  numhor  u  heebies  is  oeeaaioiwd  by  enm  in 


the  method  of  keeping  them.  Though  aquatic  animals,  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  be  supplied  with  water.  They 
breathe  by  their'  entire  surface,  and  are  accustomed  to  change 
their  skin  every  four  or  five  days.  Their  body  is  coverra, 
like  that  of  all  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  the  water, 
by  a  slimy  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  not  onljr  en^^ 
them  to  glide  through  the  water,  but  keeps  an  aerial  stra- 
tum in  dose  contact  with  their  respiring  surfiwe.  Whan 
present  in  a  limited  degree,  this  mucous  secretion  is  highly 
serviceable  to  them  ;  in  excess  it  is  destructive.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  diminish  it  when  it  has  accumulated, 
or  to  denude  thenuelves  entirely  of  their  old  skin,  in  water 
only.  They  must  have  some  resisting  body  to  creep  over 
or  through  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object.  Some  leech- 
dealers  keep  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  and  though 
this  is  useful  as  a  material  in  which  the  leeches  can  burrow 
in  warm  weather  (by  which  they  are  always  more  injured 
than  by  cold,  if  not  intense ;  and  it  is  their  habit  to  retreat 
to  the  deeper  waters  of  their  native  rivers  or  ponds  in  sum ' 
met),  it  is  inadequate  to  the  end.  The  best  method  ieenu 
the  following  recommended  hf  Fee:— 

Into  a  marble  or  stone  trough  a  layer  of  seven  inches  ol 
a  mixture  of  moss,  turf,  and  charcoal  of  wood  is  to  he  put, 
and  some  small  pebbles  placed  above  it;  at  one  extremity  of 
the  trough.and  midway  between  the  bottom  and  the  top,  place 
a  thin  plate  of  marble  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes, 
upon  wnich  there  should  rest  a  stratum  of  moes  or  portions 
of  the  equisetum  palustre,  or  horse-tail,  firmly  compressed 
by  a  stratum  of  pebbles.  The  trough  to  be  replenished  with 
water  only  so  high  that  the  moss  and  pebbles  should  be  but 
slightly  moistened.  A  cloth  is  to  be  kept  over  the  mouth 
of  the  trough.  This  is  imitating  as  near  as  possible  their 
natural  condition,  and  the  charcoal  not  only  aids  in  keep- 
ing the  water  sweet,  but  ap|)eara  to  prevent  the  leeches 
being  attacked  by  parasitic  animals,  to  which  they  ace  Tery 
liable.  The  water  should  be  changed  about  once  a  week, 
and  more  frequently  in  warm  weather. 

Leeches  have  not  been  observed  to  propagate  when  kept 
in  small  bodies  of  water,  but  in  \ikrg6  reservoirs,  having 
a  border  of  turf  and  rushes,  and  the  sides  well  ftimished 
with  clay,  in  which  to  deposit  the  cocoons,  Dr.  Noble  of 
Versailles  has  succeeded  in  procuring  young  ones.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  in  France  that  leeches  which  have 
been  used,  if  restored  to  their  natural  haunts,  propagate 
abundantly,  and  also  become  capable  of  being  again  apj^ied 
after  eight  or  twelve  months'  stay  in  these  ccmgenial  qnai^ 
ters. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  trade  in  leeches  is  carried 
on  rendm  attention  to  this  sulnect  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Four  only  of  the  principal  dealers  in  London  import 
7,S00,00(»  annually,  and  in  Paris  3,000.000  are  used. 

Leeches  have  sometimes  been  swallowed ;  and  in  Syria 
and  other  places  a  small  leech  is  sometimes  drank  with  die 
wat«rs  of  the  pools,  and  by  adhering  to  the  throat  causes 
great  sufiering.  Salt  or  vinegar  is  uie  best  meana  of  dis- 
lodging them. 

(Johnson  On  the  Medicinal  Leech ;  Brandt  and  Ratze- 
burg,  Getreue  Darttellung  der  Thiere  ;  and  Mr.  Pereira's 
I>ectures  in  Medical  Gazette. 

LEEDS,  the  principal  emporium  of  the  woollen  manu- 
foctures,  is  the  most  populous  borough  and  market-town  in 
Yorkshire;  its  parish  is  co-extensive  with  the  borough.  It 
is  situated  in  the  West  Hiding,  in  the  liberty  of  the  honour 
of  Pontefract,  and  in  the  wapentakes  irf  Skytack  and  Uor- 
ley.  Under  the  Refmn  Act  it  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Its  population  in  1831  was  123,393.  and  the  number 
of  10/.  houses  6683.  Under  the  Municipal  Act,  the  borough 
has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  is  divided  into  1 2  wards,  mm 
16  aldermen,  and  48  councillora.  It  is  186  miles  north- 
north-west  of  London ;  40  miles  north-east  of  Manchester, 
33  miles  north  of  Sheffield,  and  24  miles  south-west  of 
York. 

The  township  of  Leeds  comprises  SOflO  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  71,602  persons;  the  out-townships  of  the  parish 
are  Armley,  Beeston,  Bramtey,  Chapel-AUerton,  Famley, 
Headingley  with  Hurley,  Holbeck,  Honslet,  Pottemewton. 
and  Wortley.  which  comprise  21,766  acres  and  a  population 
of  Al,791.  The  hamleU  of  Cddootes,  OunondthOTpe,  Skel- 
ton,  and  Themes,  which  lie  at  the  west  end  of  the  borough, 
are  comprehended  in  it ;  they  are  in  the  parish  of  Whit- 
kirk,  but  Arom  time  immemorial  they  have  been  ecdoiat- 
tieallj  included  in  the  parish  off 
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fUUon;  for  Roman  Temaina  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  The  great  road  from  Tadcaster  (Calcaria) 
to  Uaneheiter  (UanAuuium)  pawed  throi^fa  this  place. 
Hie  diatiiot  was  sucoesNvelj  under  the  dominioa  of  the 
Sasons,  and  the  lea-kinga,  or  {iratea,  from  Scandinavia  and 
the  Baltic  The  North-men  effected  the  subjugation  of  the 
district  about  the  year  8A0  ;  and  it  was  again  conquered  by 
the  Saxons  previous  to  the  Norracn  Conquest.  The  remains 
«f  a  Panish  fortification  near  Armlen;  and  Ttrioua  other 
remains,  both  Danish  and  Saxon,  luffieieiltly  attest  the  above 
eircumstanoea. 

The  appellation  Loidis  (Leeds)  is  Saxon ;  derived  either 
from  Lcndt  a  people,  or  Loidi,  the  name  of  the  first  Saxon 
possessor.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  in  Saxon  times, 
except  that  street^  existed  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  present 
•treets.  It  is  mentioned  in  '  Domesday  Book'  (see  p.  127, 
Bawd  wen's  translation),  from  which  notice  it  appears  rather 
to  have  been  an  agrieuUural  than  a  mann&cturinj^  ditbio. 
Soon  after  the  Cooquaat  Leeds  passed,  together  with  oiber 
valuable  nonhcvn  posaesstons.  into  the  bands  of  the  De 
Lacies.  (Bau>rou>;  PoMntnurr.}  The  castle  of  the 
I^ganelU,  who  held  the  place  under  the  De  Lacies,  was 
besieged  by  Stephen.  Alter  the  Pa^nells,  the  manor 
was  held  by  several  successive  lords ;  it  then  reverted  to 
die  crown,  and  was  afterwards  purchased-  by  a  body  of  in- 
dividuals, and  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  successive 
proprietors,  who  hold  their  court-leet,  and  are  vested  with 
die  usual  manorial  iniviteges.  We  learn  from  Leland  that 
in  his  time  Leeds  was  considerably  less  than  Wakefield, 
and  Xiord  Clarendon  (in  1642)  speaking  of  Leeds,  Halifax, 
and  Bradford,  calls  them  *  three  very  populous  and  rich 
towns  depending  vhdly  upon  clothiers.'  PodiapB  no  very 
definite  time  can  be  named  as  the  commencement  of  manu- 
ftetnres  at  Leeds,  but  we  may  judge  from  the  efthrts  made 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
various  accommodations  required  an  increasing  popular 
tion,  that  such  efforts  were  immediately  sulMequent  to  the 
commencement  of  its  manu&cturin|;  activity.  In  1638 
Leeds  had  to  furnish  its  proportion  of  ship-money ;  the 
town  also  participated  in  Uie  conflict  between  Charles  and 
the  parliament, — it  suffered  under  several  severe  visitations 
of  the  plague, — and  in  1G44-5  more  than  one-ftfth  of  its 

Spulatbn  perished.  At  this  time  the  place  was  almost 
sorted,  the  markets  were  removed  to  a  distance  from  the 
Imrn,  and  grass  new  iu  the  streets.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  by  ChMea  L;  the  seoond.  by  Charlei  II.,  was 
granted  on  the  petition  of  die  moehanta,  oloth•worker^ 
and  other  inhabitants,  to  ptoteot  them  from  the  great  abuses, 
d^eta,  and  deceits  disoovered  and  praetiied  by  fraudolant 
persons  in  tho  making,  selling,  and  dyeing  of  woollen 
el^hg.  Tim  eharter  also  granted  the  usul  municipal 
power*  and  fui^^es.  The  funds  of  the  corporate  body 
were  never  ^reat.  Of  late  years  the  town  has  continued  to 
improve  rapidly,  and  it  possesses  all  the  local  establishments 
requisite  for  a  large  commercial  community,  as  well  as  the 
institutions  and  societies  necessary  for  supplying  {the  wants 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  its  labouring  population. 
In  1608  W.  Hutton,  the  antiquary,  passed  through  the 
town,  and  after  witnessing  its  internal  elements  of  wealth, 
aind  its  natural  advantages,  he  remarks  of  iU  *  Leeds  is  rising, 
and  will  contmue  to  rise  exoept  cheeked  hy  a  jutt  and  m- 
ttttary  war.  The  river,  having  been  made  navigable^  gives 
an  easy  aoeess  to  the  markets.  The  number  of  cd^nt 
buildings  recently  erected  shows  what  they  have  been  able 
to  accomplish;  but  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
will  perform  fliiture  wonders.  Good  mtune  stamps  the  place 
her  own." 

Situatim  an^2/n/an<fCo»imun>eaft'on.— Leeds  is  situated 
on  the  slope  and  parUy  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  rises 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  and  from  the  top  declines 
to  the  east,  west,  and  north.  The  nojrthem  and  southern 
parts  are  connected  by  a  freestone  bridge,  over  which  the 
traffic  is  very  great.  Two  suspension  bridg^  erected  over 
the  river,  the  first  in  18S7,  and  the  second  in  1832,  form  a 
aonnootion  between  the  town  and  its  most  populous  suburbs. 
TbiB^  are  of  a  novel  and  simple  oonstrnotion.  Instead  of 
chains,  the  usual  mode  of  suspensioD,  two  strong  oest-iroo 
arcs  span  over  the  whole  space  between  the  two  abutments. 
The  suspending  arch  is  152  feet  wide,  spanning  over  the 
river  Aire  ana  the  towing-path ;  there  is  besides  a  small 
land  aroh  of  stone  on  each  side.  The  total  length  of  one  of 
these  bridges  is  260  feet,  and  the  wan  of  the  snmension 
aeh  1 12  feet;  the  width  of  the  bridge  is  36  foeL  Thedi- 
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mensions  of  the  other  bridge  are  rather  less.  The  Victoria 
Bridge,  from  Sandfbrd  Street  to  the  canal  dock,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  company  of  proprietors,  with  a  capital  of  2U,0002. 
Its  arch  is  80  feet  span,  and  45  feet  broad  within  the  bat* 
tlements:  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  May,  1837.  Leeds  is 
admirably  situated  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  county.  It  communicates  with 
the  eastern  seas  by  means  of  tl»  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
tion to  the  Humber,  and  westward  by  the  Leeds  and  liver 
pool  Canal  with  the  Mersey.  The  warehouses  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  (Tom^ny  are  of  great  dimensions,  and  suited  to 
the  immense  tratflc  to  which  they  are  auxiliary.  A  second 
communication  to  the  east  is  formed  by  the  Ijeeds  and  Selby 
Railway,  which  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  se- 
veral years,  and  to  which  ^  line  of  continuation  is  in  pro- 
gress to  Hull.  A  similar  means  of  communication  westward 
will  soon  exist  in  the  line  of  railway  now  in  the  course  of 
formatim  between  Leeds  and  Manchester.  Indeed  it  is 
evident  that  Leeds  will  shortly  be  the  great  northern  cenire 
of  these  rapid  modes  of  transit;  for  the  North  Midland 
Railway  will  prooeed  fVom  Leeds  directly  southwa^  uid 
be  connected  with  the  main  line  to  London ;  while  the  York 
and  North  Midland  will  proceed  northwards  and  connect 
Leeds,  York,  Newcastle,  and  Edinburgh. 

Mm^facturea. — The  principal  manu&cture  of  Leeds  is 
woollen  cloth.  There  are  a  few  worsted  spinners  and  ma- 
nufacturers, but  the  chief  seats  of  the  worsted  trade  are 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  in  the 
clothing  district  extending  westward  from  Leeds,  ami  even 
to  the  confinesof  Lancashire,  nearly  6000  master  claibiei-s, 
who  employed,  besides  their  wives  and  children,  30,000  or 
40,000  persons.  But  the  number  of  these  small  domestic 
manufoeturers  has  diminished  exeeedingly,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the  factory  system. 
Still  there  are  immense  numbers  of  clothing  hamlets  and 
villages  where  the  first  stages  of  the  operations  are  carried 
on,  as  spinning,  weaving,  and  fulling.  The  clothiers  are 
generally  men  of  small  capital,  who  have  a  little  farm  or 
some  other  occupation  independent  of  their  manufacturing 
operations.  Hie  introduction  of  machinery  during  the  pre- 
sent century  has  caused  the  erection  of  extensive  factories, 
in  which  the  whole  jvocess,  from  the  breaking  of  the  wool 
to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the  consumer,  is  carried  for- 
ward. (MacCulloch's  Statittical  Account  qf  the  British 
Bmpirt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57.)  Tilt  within  the  last  thirty  years 
Yorkshire  produced  only  the  coaner  kinds  of  cloth.  The 
present  im[uraved  qualttiM  .of  its  goods  are  the  result  of  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wilbara  Hirst,  himself  an 
humble  manufoeturer,  who  introduced  such  imimvements 
as  enable  Yorkshire  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  su- 
perfiue  qualities  of  the  West  of  England  cloths.  Though 
the  spinning  of  worsted  and  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
8tu&  is  not  extensively  fbllowedjit  Leeds,  vest  quantities  of 
these  goods  are  brought  there  to  be  dved  and  finished ; 
these  are  chiefly  purchased  in  the  undyea  state  at  Bradford 
and  Halifax.  [Bradford;  Halifax.]  The  localities 
of  the  wo(41en  and  worsted  manufkctures  in  Yorkshire  are 
— for  woollen  cloth,  Leeds  and  Huddersfield;  for  worsted 
Btufl^  Bradford  and  Halifte ;  and  for  blankets  and  carpets, 
Dewsbury  and  Heokmondwike.  (MaeCulloeh's  StaiitticeU 
Aeooimi^the  Britiah  £^npHV,ToL  ii.»  pp.  50,01.)  The  dye- 
houses  and  dresring-shops  at  Leeds  are  wy  extensive.  In 
these  establishmenu  both  the  woollen  and  wtffsted  goods 
are  finished  after  being  purchased  in  the  rough,  at  the 
cloth-halls  and  pieee-halls  of  the  towns  named.  ^Iw  mUls 
St  Leeds  for  the  spinning  of  flax  for  canvas,  linen,  saeking, 
thread,  &e.,  are  very  extensive ;  there  are  also  large  maim- 
factories  of  glass  and  earthenware.  These  and  the  othw 
operations  of  the  district  are  foeilitated  by  the  abundant 
supply  of  coal,  produced  firom  th^  mines  in  the  vicinitj-  of 
the  town.  The  number  of  steam-engines  employed  is  at 
present  estimated  at  300.  vith  an  aggr^te  power  of  5500 
horses. 

The  Cloth-Halit.—Tlao  largest'bnt  at  the  same  time  the 
plainest  buildinn  in  Leeds  are  the  cloth-halls.  The 
Colourad-Cloth  Hall  was  built  in  1758 ;  the  White-Ooth 
Hall  in  1775.  Previous  to  1711  tbe  eloth-market  was 
held  in  an  open  street ;  a  hall  was  then  built,  which  was 
used  till  1755,  but  it  was  abandoned  when  the  present 
buildings  were  erected.  In  the  doth-halls,  the  principal 
sales  or  woollen  cloths  in  their  rough  state  from  the  coun- 
try manuActnrers  to  tbe  merchants  are  effected.  The 
Cokmred-Cbth  Hall  is  a  quadrangular  building,  1S74 
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yuds  long  *nd  66  broad:  divided  into  six  dapiu1meiit«, 
wfaiob  lire  called  strfets.  Each  ytreef;  contoios  two  rows  of 
stands,  and  each  siaod  ipessures  22  incbtts  in  front,  and  it 
inscribed  with  the  nape  of  the  clothier  to  whom  it  belongs. 
Tbe  original  cost  of  each  vtand  waa  31-  ^s. ;  this  price  ad- 
vanced to  as  much  as  24/.  at  the  beginning  of  lha  present 
oenturjr.  but  it  has  now  fallen  even  below  its  original  value ; 
not  owing  to  any  decreaae  in  the  (quantity  of  manufactured 
goodk  but  to  the  greatw  prevalence  of  the  factory  system 
over  uie  domestio  system  of  maoti&cturinK.  An  additional 
tiOKy  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coloured-Cloth  Hall 
u  used  chiefly  for  tbe  sale  of  ladies'  cloths  in  their  undyed 
■tate.  The  White-Cloth  Hall  is  nearly  as  large  as  tbe  Co- 
loured-Cloth Hall,  and  i»  built  on  the  tvw  ;  the  prioe 
of  iu  stands  has  und^ane  limilar  fuctuatuins  to  those  of 
the  other,  arising  from  the  same  cause.  The  markets  fin- 
mixed  and  white  cbthe  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
on  which  days  inly  the  merchant*  are  permitted  to  buy  in 
the  balls.  Tbe  time  of  sale  ia  the  forenoon,  and  ooinm^nces 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  when  each  manufacturer  is  at  bis 
stand,  tbe  merchants  go  in,  and  the  sales  copiinenee.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  the  bsU  warns  the  buyera  and  sellers 
that  tbe  market  is  about  to  cbi»,  and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  bell  rinjes  a  third  time,  and  the  buaiaesB  pf  the 
day  is  terminated.  Fines  are  exacted  from  all  who  continue 
in  the  hull  after  this  time.  The  White-Cloth  Hall  opens 
immediately  after  the  other  is  closed,  and  the  transactigns 
are  carried  forward  under  similar  regulations.  The  oloth  ia 
brought  to  the  halls  in  the  unQni'^bea  stale,  and  it  is  dressed 
under  the  direction  of  the  merchants. 

Markets,  Police,  %e. — The  Commercial  Buildings  may  be 
considered  as  an  BKchange  for  the  merchants.  loe  form  ia 
a  parallelogram,  with  the  south-western  corner  rounded. 
This  portion  is  formed  into  a  spacious  portico,  which  hae 
considerable  architectural  beauty.  The  entire  ediQoe  is  of 
stone.  Until  1823,  the  markets  of  Leeds  were  hald  chiefly 
in  streets  and  thoroughfares,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  re- 
sidents and  passengers.  At  present  the  various  marketa 
are  exceedingly  comipodious,  and  eoual  tp  the  supply  of  all 
the  wants  of  tbq  dense  population.  The  Free  Marli»t  oeou- 
pies  an  area  of  9768  square  yards ;  ttie  Central  Market  is  a 
spacious  oorared  building,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  town.  It  pas  a  handsome  elavstlun  in  the 
Grecian  style.  U  >vAa  ereoted  0}*  ^oomp^ny  of  abareholders, 
and  cost  35,000^  The  area  j»  divided  into  three  walks,  with 
stalls.  The  streets  pr  alleys  ronnfl  the  nf  arket  a>e  occupied 
chietly  hy  butoheri.  Tlw  South  Market  «a4  also  ereoted 
by  a  body  nf  proptjetQrs :  is  opietly  ut=ed  for  the  leather 
furs,  of  which  ei^t  arf  h^ld  apifuatly.  Th«  Corn  Exchange 
is  one  of  the  ornaments  uf  the  town.  The  ohipf  l^aturss  of 
its  elevation  are  two  Ionic  columns  in  ftntis,  whioh  support 
an  entablature  and  pedimept.  and  a  small  bell  turret  is 
raised  above  tbe  whole.  Between  the  columns  is  a  niche 
with  a  statue  of  Quomi  Apne,  which  was  rostorsd  at  tbe 
expepsaof  the  oorporatio^  and  removpd  from  the  antient 
moot-hall  to  its  present  fituation.  Th^  oorn  markirt  is  hold 
every  Tuesday,  betwoep  the  hcura  of  eleven  »nd  one.  The 
banks  of  ar^  numerfx^a,  and  have  always  offared  those 
ftcilitiea  so  needfvi  to  the  prosperity  of  a  oofnmereial  town. 
Tbe  oourt-bou^  nifdpr  vhtch  is  tbe  prison  a>d  police  office, 
was  eomp|ete4  in  1813.  Ip  )t  the  aqarterTsessions  and  the 
petty  saa^tons  for  the  b^^ough  ar^  held.  The  lliphaalmas 
sessions  fur  the  W^t  Hiding  are  oiao  held  h^re.  The  gaol 
affords  no  opportupity  for  the  ciassiftpation  of  prisoners, 
and  has  oi^ly  a  sn)4lt  airing-yard.  A  pew  borough  gaol  ia 
however  contemplated.  The  cavalry  barracks  are  j  ust  within 
'.he  northern  boundary  pf  the  townships  The  buildiius  and 
the  parade  ground  occupy  more  than  eleven  acre*  of  land. 
This  e^ttihliithipeat  wa^  provided  by  the  government,  at  a 
oost  of  abopt  3e,opQt  granted  in  l|l»  and  USp.  The  worV 
house  is  ^  Ifvgo  and  well-oopdnoted  fNtahlnhment.  now 
under  ihp  (tontrol  of  a  board  of  tvonty  guardians.  Tbe 
present  management  la  in  no'  degree  inferior,  as  regards  the 
comforts  of  its  intf  Fitof).  to  v  hat  it  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  Isst  century,  wheu  it  ws*  visited  by  Howard,  and  called 
forth  liis  conimsii(lati(H)s.  The  othar  establishments  con- 
nected with  tbe  economics!  and  general  police  of  the  town 
are  the  water-works,  the  gas-works,  and  the  fire-engine  es- 
tablishment^.  Wa^p*workj|  have  existed  in  the  town  since 
1694.  In  17&4  further  measures  were  taken  to  supply  the 
.ncrea^ng  wfints  of  the  popidatioik  In  lireo  tforts  were 
agaut  m^Oi  hut  all  these  mv«  he«n  inaffieient,  and  at  tbe 
piwMi)t  tinH!  the        w      ^idy  ivdifiasent  ia  qnali^* 


but  w  quantity  is  only  equal  t»  about  «M-4ftb  of  the  A«- 
maqd.  An  act  was  however  obmined  in  1  (fS7.  and  wor^ 
are  in  progroM  which  seem  Id  promise  a  ftill  supply.  T-faff 
town  was  badly  and  partially  lighted  with  oil  lamps  t^ 
1828.  in  which  year  it  was  lightea  with  gas.  A  new  eo0)- 
pany  was  formed  in  I8S4,  and  from  the  oompetition  cense- 
quent  on  tbe  existence  of  two  gas  oompaoiea,  it  is  now  very 
effioieatly  lighted.  The  town  cooiuns  good  public  ha^a. 
Tbp  building  bss  a  naaC  Mevation,  adorned  with  lonio  c(^ 
Inmns  and  pilastera.  Thm  is  also  a  capaoious  swinmine- 
bath  adjoining  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Cand.  Tlw  fire* 
engine  establishments  in  various  parta  <^  the  (own  are  well 
kept  up,  and  are  in  every  respect  oreditabte  to  the  insuranea 
companies.  Tbe  savings'  bask  has  a  Ivg*  number  de- 
positor*, and  the  povident  institutioDs  are  numerous  and 
well  SMStained ;  they  take  tbe  usual  forms  of  benefit  so- 
cieties, annuity  societies,  and  widowa*  fund  societies.  The 
places  of  public  amusement  are  the  theatre  (a  plain  build- 
ing), which  is  not  much  encouraged,  the  aMembly-rooms, 
and  the  music-hall,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  used  for  va- 
rous  public  purposes.  An  elegantly  proportioned  concert- 
room  and  a  wel>  ai^inted  newa-room  are  provided  in  di« 
Commercial  Buildings.  The  temperanoe  societies  in  Leeds 
have  aooonplished  a  great  nor^  efawiga  in  the  hi^u  of 
many  of  th*  industrious  classes.  The  lata  establishment  <rf 
a  day  police  has  been  attMided  with  the  eflbet  of  ridding 
ibe  borough  of  disorderly  penons. 

Charitable  IiutituHont,  TVutU,  The  Leeds  In- 
hrmaiy  was  established  in  1767,  since  whiafa  time  great 
additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and  it  now  posMsses  aoeom- 
modations  for  more  than  150  in-patients.  This  institution 
is  secured  from  tbe  too  near  proximity  of  other  buildings 
by  the  purchase  and  presentation  of  4000  square  yards  o( 
building-ground,  by  H.  Fountayne  Wilson,  Esq.  To  the 
same  gentlemshi  Leeds  is  indebted  for  other  munificent 
acta.  The  subscriptions  and  oolleetions  in  support  of  tbe 
Info^ary  amount  to  about  3SO0/.  annually ;  the  rest  of  the 
income  is  derived  from  legacies  and  benenctions,  front  th« 
dividends  of  3000/.  stock,  and  from  certain  shares.  The 
number  of  in-patients  who  participated  in  tbe  benefits  or 
the  inftmary  in  18SA  was  1608,  snd  of  out-patients  8904. 
Tbe  House  of  Recovery,  for  the  reception  of  persons  at- 
taehed  by  infectious  fevers,  may  be  conaidw«d  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  tbe  Infirmary,  and  it  is  supported  by  aimilar 
meana  Out  of  170  patienta  who  entered  it  in  1034,  ISf 
were  cured.  The  Dispensary  relievea  about  3000  patients 
ppr  annum,  at  an  expense  ef  about  600/.  The  other  medical 
charities  in  Leeds  are  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infinpary  and  th4 
I^ing^in  Hospital. 

RMracting  the  tru^  in  tbe  hands  of  *the  Committee  Ot 
Pioua  Uses,'  nothing  very  satisfactory  or  definite  is  known, 
except  to  those  who  act  as  trustees.  It  is  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  no  eorreet  list  <tf  the  trustees  is  accessible  to  the 
public ;  neither  is  tb»  nature  of  the  property,  its  value,  «r 
Its  appllcatioa  thon^hly  known.  The  Charity  Commis- 
panels  obtained  an  inventon  of  the  property  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  ha*  altered  much,  both  iq  amount  and 
deaoription,  ainoe  that  time.  One  of  these  truala  for  the 
fepair  of  highways  in  and  near  haeAB  is  of  considerable 
pmount,  but  the  stook  varies  aecording  to  the  assistance 
rendered  by  tlie  eommitlee  to  the  different  townships. 
There  is  also  a  trust  for  tbe  poor,  which  is  laid  out  in 
f  bthing,  and  distributed  at  Chriatipas.  The  eatales  of  the 
grammar-aohool  are  vested  in  the  oomipittee,  and  the 

SKperty  {of  several  other  charities,  Harrison's  hospitfil 
as  eqdowed  in  ISftS,  and  its  funds  hare  since  been  aug- 
piented  by  various  bequests.  Jepkinson'*  almshouses, 
founded  with  money  bequeathed  in  1848,  provide  a  resi- 
denee  ibr  eight  poor  and  aged  persons.  Certain  rents  are 
flsa  distiibnted  W  the  will  of  the  founder  among  the  aged 
poor  of  Leeds.  Several  augmentations  have  been  made  to 
(he  ftinds  of  this  diari^  by  later  bequota.  Potter^  hospital, 
endowed  in  irS9,  provides  Ito  the  reception  often  antient^ 
Tirtuous,  poor,  neeessitouf  widow*;*  the  income  of  this 
obs^ty  has  also  been  increased  by  later  endowments.  The 
sources  of  poathumoua  eharlty  are  oonudered  to  amount  to 
more  ttian  fi.OtiO/.  a  year:  in  addition  to  this  amount,  up- 
wards of  6000/.  a  year  are  distributed  in  the  town  and  im- 
qiediate  neighbourhood  for  the  support  of  local  charities  j 
and  besides  this  large  subserlpitica  for  local  institurioas, 
the  uhabiunta  of  Leeds  ar?  ^mong  the  most  munificent 
Qontributoia  to  the  various  conntr  charities  and  inatitutiona 
4ir  th»  supfoti  or  edoottton  of  those  irho  lofamv  vadar 
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pliyiicaf  lafirtoities.  The  Bmalla  charitiae  of  Leeds  are 
the  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  clothing,  Tisiting,  soup,  and 
other  charities,  ta  every  large  town  assisiance  of  this 
nature  i&  called  for,  either  under  circumstances  of  periodical 
And  fiinseen  presence  and  difficulty,  or  tat  tttnurdinaty 
mnd  untooied'fbr  calamiUea. 

Ptace$  qf  Wor»hip.—Ti»  parish  churcti,  dedicated  to  St. 
Feter,  is  now  (1839)  beuig  rehuilt  upon  its  antient  site. 
"The  late  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  enlarged  during  the  reigna  ol 
Benry  YII.  and  VUL  The  old  vicarage- house  vas  pulled 
down  in  1 823  to  make  room  fer  the  Free  Market,  when  a 
lan:e  and  handsome  mansion  was  purchased  in  a  very  salu- 
brious part  of  the  town.  The  vicarage  is  worth  upwards  of 
1300^.  per  annum.  In  consequence  of  the  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings at  a  contested  election  for  the  office  of  vicar  in 
1 74B.  the  patronage  was  vested  in  twenty-five  trustees.  The 
viearial  tithes  were  commuted  in  1823  for  500<.  a  year,  aris- 
ing ftom  1 4,000^,  one  half  of  which  was  the  gift  of  R.  t. 
llVilaoii,  Esq.,  and  the  other  half  was  raised  by  suhsoiption. 
St.  JohnV  church  was  created  and  endotred  at  the  aole  cost 
ef  John  Harrison,  Esq.  This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
and  is  now  worth  i7&l.  per  aqpum.  Trinity  church  was 
huflt  by  subscription,  and  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Heory 
Robinson,  the  nephew  of  the  above-named  John  Harrisoo, 
and  whose  Charities  were  also  very  numerous.  The  other 
Episcopal  places  of  worship  in  the  town  are  St.  Paul's,  St 
James  s.  Christchurch,  St.  Mary's,  SL  Mark's  (the  three 
htter  Milt  under  the  Million  Act),  and  9t.  Cleoi^e's 
dturch ;  the  last  was  erected  in  1837.  and  the  entire  cost  of 
the  building  and  endowment  was  decayed  by  sUbicfiption^ 
attonnting  10  more  than  11,000/.  The  townships  of  Huns- 
let,  HolHMc,  Beetton,  Armler,  Wortley,  Famley,  Heading- 
ley,  Kirfcatan,  Bncml^,  and  Chapel  Alle^fotk  ha«e  also 
epimpd  cbapelfl,  and  most  of  tnem  Mveral  dissenting 
{Uoea  ef  worship.  The  Catholics  have  tvb  chapels  in 
Leeds,  and  have  lately  erected  a  most  splendid  structure, 
to  which  the  name  of 'Si.  Ann's  Catholic  Church'  has  been 
^ea.  'The  interior  of  this  church  consists  of  a  nare  and 
aide  *yteA ;  its  inside  dimensions  af e  100  feet  6  inches  long 
by  si  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  outstde  extreme  extent, 
including  the  tower,  is  124  feet  6  inches.  The  tower  and 
spire  rise  to  the  height  of  Ida  ^t.  It  is  built  in  the 
style  of  architeetflre  which  prevailed  during  the  fifceenth 
century.  The  aceomiAodt^tions  in  the  body  of  the  church 
are  for  AOO  persons,  with  sufflciett  room  fbr  200  .  other 
sittings  to  1i !  fixed  at  a  f\iturB  period ;  and  in  the  gallery, 
vhleh '  is  a  tmaX  one,  anA  very  spacious,  200  uttings  are 
provided.*  {.tteda  Mereury,  OctAl,  l638.) 

Thefe  w  3*2  dissenting  chapels  la  l«eds.  lie  Walefana 
fitra  six  chapels,  two  of  whicn  are  the  \vt^ai  and  faand- 
fomest  ^wpels  iA  the  kingdom,  and  each  contains  3000 
sittings.  The  Warrenites,  a  sect  who  have  separated  fW»m 
the  Wesleyans,  have  four  chapeld.  The  Kew  Connexion 
Methodists  have  three  chapels :  the  I'^lmitive  Methodists 
have  two;  the  Female  Revtvaiists  have  itfo.  The  Inde- 
pendents, a  very  numerons  and  influential  body,  have  seven 
chapels,  two  or  tthich  are  very  costly  in  iheir  acoommada- 
tfons.  The  tlnltarians  bore  two  chapels,  in  one  of  frhich 
Th.  PHestlet  officiated  during  the  earlier  period  of  his 
Anittiiy.  Thi  Baptists  have  two  chapeU.  The  Ingbam- 
ftaSp.  a  ieet  which  originated  at  Leeds,  and  which  app^tach 
.n  thiif  ftitli  (0  the  moderate  Calvinisti,  have  one  chapel 
The  Friends  <be  Siredeuborffians,  and  the  Southtottuins 
have  also  each  a  place  of  worship. 

■  th  lS35*the  Leeds  Cemetery'  fbr  the  use  of  persons  of 
alt  Migious  denominations  was  opened,  it  is  situated  near 
VoodhoQse  Moor,  and  occupies  ten  acres  of  land.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  grassy  lawns,  and  shaded 
with  ornatnental  trees  and  shrnm.  The  same  person  is 
l«gistrar  and  chaplain,  and  he  and  the  sexton  reside  in 
houses  adjoining  to  and  forming  part  of  the  principal  en- 
iraoce.  Iti  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  is  an  elegaht  chapel. 
^The  grounds  afford  space  ^or  14,000  graves  In  addition  to 
the  vaults  under  the  chapel,  and  an  intended  arcade  to 
tthsist  of  a  range  of  46  spadoos  vatdta,  which  may  be  sub- 
41Ivided  to  suit  purchasers. 

Schools  and  ^entific  IruHtuHotis.—TfM  free  gmmmat- 
sehool  of  Leeds  was  ftrat  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
Bheafield,  in  1552,  but  it  has  received  many  subsequent  en- 
aowments  ^m  various  individuals.  In  lfip4  JohnHarrison 
cave, the  present  site,  and  the  former  edilce  was  erected  ak 
we(Xp«hle.  A  IweHini^-house  for  (ho  head-master  was  buDf 


In  1780.  aitd  the  school  «8«  i^ulU  in  rsSS,  on  an  enlafMd 
plan.  Id  T81 S  the  trustee  adopted  a  resolution  by  which  ute 
pupils  receive  the  benefit  of  irbtiluotion  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  In  1020  theyftiither  defer 
mined  that  tlje  som  of  all  resideAts  iif  Leeds  should  Se 
fteety  taught,  and  that  fbe  masters  should  receive  no  pre- 
sents. This  school  enjoys  one  of  Ladv  Elixabeth  HastinA^^ 
scbolanhips,  and  H  has  also  a  claim,  in  its  turn,  to  a  fttmr- 
ship  and  two  sdioTarsbips  at  Emanttet  CbHege,  Cambrt^jfSk 
in  case  theyare  liot  filled  u^  from  the  ft^sAooI  at  Nar> 
manton.  There  are  also  three  SchoTarships  of  20/.  .per 
annum  each,  at  Magdalen  CoUe^,  Cftmbridge,  fbr  scholaA 
from  Leeds,  Halif^  and  Heveisham  schools.  TheChartty 
Commissioners  reported  of  (ina  school  that  it  was  ably  and 
satis&ctorily  conchicted.  The  tfumber  of  scholars  Is  tfpwaids 
of  one  hundred.  The  annual  fncomeofthe  sehod  is  more 
than  1600/.,  and  it  possesses  about  3000/.  irtock.  Fines  on 
copyhold  estates  form  an  occasional  scwreeof  ineome.  The 
masters  are  liberally  remonerafed. 

St  John's  charity-school,  fi»  the  edneation  and  dothiq^ 
of  80  girls,  was  established  in  1705;  it  was  originalhr  in- 
tended for  40,  and  included  their  mahrfenence.  Jn  1815  its 
object  was  again  partially  changed,  and  it  was  converted  into 
an  institution  for  bringing  up  girls  of  twelteyears  of  age  and 
upwards  as  household  servants.  Iho  pro^erfy  of  this  dtarity 
produces  about  AdOi.  per  annum,  and  arises  fhim  59oot 
3  per  C^nfs.,  and  various  small  investments.  It  is  managed 
by  subacrrbers  who  contribute  one  guinea  a  year. 

The  Lancasterian  school  fbr  500  003^8  Was  commenced  in 
18/1.  We  ascertain  from  the  last  Report  that  8776  pupils 
have  been  received  since  its  commencement ;  that  350  *ete 
received  in  1837 ;  and  323  left  in  that  year ;  477  were  in 
the  school  at  the  date  of  the  last  Report  (1838).  A  library 
i»  formed  fbr  the  use  of  the  elder  boys,  and  the  elements  of 
mathematical  drawing  are  taaghL  The  commi..ee  eodsidsr 
thata  carcftUIy  conducted  i»mmon  education  is  given  at  an ' 
annual  cost  of  six  shillings  each  pupil  Tho  school  owes 
much  of  its  present  efficiency  to  the  untiring  Mwurs  of  its 
oonstaint  visitor  Mr.  B.  CkiodmaiL  There  are  several  othe- 
Lancasterian  schools  in  the  town,  and  the  Wesle^an  Me- 
thodists have  four  lai^e  day-schools  on  a  system  ra  many 
respects  similar.  In  (he  Central  school  of  the  National 
Society  there  are  267  boys  and  166  girls.  The  whole  num 
ber  of  Church  Sunday-s£hools.  including  this,  contain  2038 
boys  and  2012  girts.  The  Sunday-schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Sunday-school  tjnion  coutam  4619  pupils,  who  are 
(aught  by  749  teachers.  There  are  also  several  other 
Suoday-schoolb,  which  ere  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  bodies.  The  Leeds  uafkati'  tAoA  Was  established  in 
laas;  the  building  at  preamt  occuuied  was  erected  in  1836; 
the  achool  is  intended  as  a  xnodd-school,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers. 

The  chief  institutions  at  Leeds  fbr  sunplementary  educa 
tion  are  the  I.«eds  Ffailosophical  ana  Literary  Society, 
established  in  1820,  which  has  about  300  proprietary,  and 
ordinary  members  and  annual  subscribers ;  the  Leeds  Lite- 
rary Institution,  which  has  500  members,  and  the  Leeds 
Mechanics'  Institnte,  which  has  260  members.  The  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  an  extensive  museum,  a  laboratory, 
and  a  library,  and  it  has  published  a  highly  interesting 
volume  of  Traoeaotions.  'The  jUlerary  institution  has  a 
larae  reading-room,  an  extensive  library,  frequent  lectures, 
and  m  oolJmtioB  of  philosophical  apparatua.  Connected 
vilh  the  Mechanics'  Institute  a  peculiar  feature  requires 
notice.  In  1837  thirteen  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  of 
the  West  Ridinf  were  formed  into  a  union,  to  embrace  the 
followinr  important  objects:— 1st, The  interchange  of  opi- 
nion ana  advice  on  the  local  management  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  the  consequent  rapid  diffusion  of  improved 
methodsj  an4  2nd,  The  procuring  of  first-rate  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects,  systematically  arranged,  and  subordi 
nated  to  each  other,  so  as  to  present  a  connected  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  each,  at  a  much  lower  pecuniary  cost 
than  can  be  done  by  isolated  engagements.'  This  plan  of 
the  union  of  several  institutions  was  strongly  recommended 
in  the '  First  Publicaiioti  of  the  Central  Society  of  Educa- 
tion ;'  it  waa  broo^  tbtward  at  Leeds  by  Mr.  Edward 
Baines ;  it  has  been  found  to  answer  as  fiur  as  oouM  be 
looked  for  during  the  first  year  of  trial,  and  there  can  be  no 
.  doubt  but,  with  the  modifications  which  time  and  exnerieDce 
will  suggest,  it  will  work  well  for  all  populous  districts. 
There  u  L  School  of  Uedicme  at  Leeds,  and  ;a  Society  foe 
the  Snoooragement  of  the  ^e  Arts  itrKch  has  periodical 
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mhiUtioiM.  The  Letda  libnvj*  founded  m  1768,  on  the 
reeommendatioii  of  Dr.  PrietUer.  it  one  of  the  moit  »ten- 
rife  in  the  north  of  England.  There  are  aln  the  New  Sub- 
■eription  liJunry,  the  Beleetie  Libmy,  the  Puochial 
libnry,  and  the  Young  Men's  Library. 

A  society  has  been  formed  during  the  last  year  for  the 
establishment  of  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens ;  they 
occupy  about  20  acres  of  land,  and  are  now  rudely  laid  out, 
ponds  hare  been  dug  and  shrubs  planted ;  the  greenhouses 
and  conserratories  will  be  immediately  erected. 

Eatinent  Arwn*.— Ralph  Thoresl^,  Ihe  author  of  *  Du- 
eatus  Leodensis;*  Dr.  John  Berkenhout,  William  Hey, 
Esq..  F.R3.,  a  surgeon  of  great  caletnty.  Dr.  Bent'iey, 
John  Smeaton,  Sir  Thomas  I^DoiMn,  Bishop  Wilson,  the 
Rev.  Joaeph  Hilnor  and  bis  brother  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  Dr. 
Priestlqr.  David  Hartlnr,  and  Edward  Fairftx,  the  tnnit- 
lator  of  Tasso,  were  all  born  at  LMds,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicini^.  Joba  Harrison,  the  philanthropist,  was  also 
a  native  ana  a  resident  of  Leeds,  where  his  name  will  be 
always  venerated,  not  only  for  his  active  "haritiM  hut  for 
thepurity  of  his  life. 

(Thoresby's  Dueatut  Leodejut*;  WhtUH^i'  ,  fjndit  and 
Blmeti;  I^irsons'i  Hiatary  of  Leeds,  Balnes's  Direc- 
ttay     Yorfukirt ;  und  Commumeatimt/rom  Leeds.) 

LKEK.  [Staffobdshire-I 

LEER  (sometimes  called  IJer).  a  circle  of  the  province 
of  East  Friesland  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  18,000  inhabitants.  Leer,  the  capital,  is  a 
market  town,  situated  in  S3*  13'  N.  lat  and  7°  2S'  E.  long., 
on  the  river  Leda.  which  ftlls  into  Uie  Ems  about  tbree- 
quartera  of  a  mHe  below  the  town.  It  is  an  unfbrtifled 
well  built  place ;  it  haa  one  Lutheran,  rae  Calvinist,  and 
one  Roman  CadioHc  church,  a  Horavian  ehapel,  a  syna- 
gogue, a  grammar  school,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals. 
&&,  and  6500  inhabiiants,  who  carry  on  manubctures  of 
linen,  woollen,  leather,  thread,  atocking^  &c.  There  are 
26  extensive  brandy  distilleries,  16  breweries,  and  some  soap 
manufactories.  Leer  has  a  considerable  trade  in  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  articles :  ships  of  150  tons  burden  come 
up  to  the  town  by  the  Eras,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
arriving  and  departing  is  from  250  to  300  in  a  year. 

LBET  is  the  precinct  or  district  within  the  cognizance  or 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet  Sometimes  the  term 
m  used  to  denote  the  court  itself,  the  fhll  style  ot  which  ia 
'court  leet  and  view  of  frank-pledge.'  Each  of  these  titles 
It  firequently  used  alone ;  hut  the  omission  does  not  affect 
the  cnanwter  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  eourt- 
leet  is  also  called  a  law-day,  as  being  the  ordinary  tribonaL 

I.— Origin  <tfthe  Court-Uet. 

One  of  the  least  improbable  derivations  of  the  word  '  teet' 
seems  to  be  that  which  deduces  lath  and  leet  from  the  An- 
i^lo-Saxon  '  lathian,'  or  *  gelathiao,'  to  assemble,  both  lath 
and  leet  indicating,  under  different  modifications,  a  district 
wttfam  which  the  free  male  resiants<reaidentt)orindwellerB 
assembled  at  slated  times,  as  well  for  preparation  for  mili- 
tary defimce  as  for  purposes  of  police  and  criminal  juris- 
Action.  Of  the  first  of  these  oineeta  scarcely  any  trace 
exists  in  the  modem  leet.  The  title  of  the  court  as  a  'view 
of  fhink-pledge*  points  to  its  former  importance  under  the 
extensive  system  of  police  introduced  or  perfected  by  King 
Alfred,  which  requirad  that  all  freemen  above  twelve  years 
of  age  should  be  received  into  a  deeenna,  dizein,  decennary, 
or  tithing,  sometimes  called  a  viane,'  or  neighbourhood,  and 
in  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  ten-men-tide  fa 
number,  tale,  or  tallt/  often  men),  and  forming  a  society  of 
not  less  than  ten  friborgs  or  fkceborrows,  freemen,  each  of 
whom  was  to  be  borhoe,  that  is,  pledge  or  security  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  others.  So  the  Gierman  *  burge,'  pledge 
or  surety  (fidcjjussor),  appears  to  be  derived  ttom  the  verb 
'  borgen,*  to  give  or  take  on  eredit  In  this  eente,  in  the 
*  T^nklin's  T^le.*  Chaucer  has '  Rave  here  my  faith  to 
borwo  *   And  in  the  *  Squire's  Tale,*— •  St.  John  to  borwe.* 

In  Qm  ballad  of '  The  Rising  in  the  North,'  preserved  in 
Percy's  *  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry,*  Lady  Northumber- 
land, proposing  to  her  husband  to  place  herself  in  the  hands 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  surety  or  hostage  for  his  submis- 
sion, says,  *  Thy  faithful  borrow  I  will  he.* 

When  a  party  vras  accused  of  a  crime,  his  tithing  wan  to 
produce  him  within  3 1  days,  or  pay  the  legal  mulct  for  the 
offence,  unless  they  ]m>ved  on  oath  that  no  others  of  the 
tithinff  were  implicated  in  the  crime,  and  engaged  to  pro- 
dqot  ma  m  toon  at  he  eonld  be  found.  For  great  erimet 


the  offsnder  «w  ejfdled  ftim  tto  tithing;  vpoo  whieh  "bm 
became  an  oaUaw. 

The  duty  of  inspectii^  a  deeennavy  or  tithing  was  called 
a  view  of  frank-pledge,  the  Aeeborrowt  having  received  tcom 
their  Norman  conquerors  the  designation  well  known  in 
Normandy  of  fhuiK-pIedges.  The  |Mincipal  or  eldest  of 
these  freeborrovrs.  ana  as  such  the  person  first  sworn,  who 
was  denominated  sometimes  the  tithing-man  or  tithing-head, 
sometimes  the  headborough  or  chief  pledge,  sometimes  tb« 
borsholder  or  Ixmalder  (horhes-alder.  or  senior  or  ruler  of 
the  pledges),  and  sometimes  the  reeve,  was  in  an  e^tecial 
manner  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  each  of  his  co- 
pledges,  and  appears  to  have  had  an  authority  analcKous  to 
that  still  exercised  by  the  oonatahle,  an  officer  etooleahy  tlw 
resiants  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  within  the  district 
eonititutiug  the  leet,  tithing,  or  oonstablewick.  lliis  officer 
is  in  many  plaeaa  called  the  headboroog;h,  which  designa- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  borsholder  and  tithing-man.  b  fre- 
quently used  by  the  legislature  as  synonymous  with  that 
of  constable.  U  is  probable  that  all  the  f^k-plodges  were 
numbered  according  to  rank  or  seniority,  as  in  places  where 
more  than  two  constables  are  required,  the  third  officer  is 
called  the  thirdbwough.  Blackstone.  misled  by  the  sound, 
supposes  headborou^  to  be  the  chief  person  or  head  of  a 
town  or  borough,  ibis  derivation  will  remind  the  readert 
of  *  Hudibras'  of  the '  wooden  bastile '  (stoeks)»  which 

■  Now  u«  abli  to  bMMk  IharaUb, 
Until  dwj*ra  ftert  by  kMd  tf'lBfwyfc.* 

The  Holkbam  KS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  customary  law 
says : — *  A  tithing  (tfawe  called  decimatio)  contains,  accord- 
ing to  local  usage,  ten,  seventy,  or  eighty  men,  who  am  all 
hound  (debent)  to  be  pledges  (fidejussorea)  for  each  other. 
So  that  if  any  of  them  be  accused  (calompniam  patiturx  the 
rest  must  pioduce  him  in  court,  and  if  be  deny  the  offence, 
he  is  to  have  lawful  purgation  by  the  tithing  (t.«.  by  their 
swearing  to  their  belief  of  his  innocMice).  A  tithing  is  in 
some  places  called  a  ward,  as  forming  one  society,  subject 
to  observation  or  inspection  within  a  town  tx  hundred.  In 
some  places  it  is  railed "  borch."  that  is,  pledges  for  the 
reasons  above  stated.  In  others  it  is  called  tithing  (in  the 
original,  decimatio),  because  it  ought  to  contain  ten  persons 
at  the  least.' 

The  assizes  of  Clarendon  directed  *  thiU  all  the  customs  of 
frank-pled^  should  be  observed;  that  a  iteraon  receiving 
men  into  his  house  or  land,  or  within  hia  jurisdiction  (soke), 
who  were  not  in  ftank-pledge,  should  be  answerable  for 
their  appearance,  and  that  no  franchise  or  liberty  [Libxrtt] 
should  exclude  the  sheriff  from  entering  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  views  of  frank-pledge  were  dulv  held.* 

Leets  are  either  public  or  private.  The  public  leet  is  an 
assembly  held  in  each  of  the  laii^r  division*  of  a  county, 
called  a  hundred,  at  which  all  freemen  who  are  resianta 
within  the  hundred  are  bound  to  attend  in  person  or  by 
their  representatives:  These  representatives  were  Ihe  reeves 
or  chiefs  of  their  respective  tithings,  whether  designated  by 
that  or  by  any  of  the  other  iqipellations.  each  of  whom  waa 
accompanied  by  four  good  ana  lawf^il  men  o(  and  elected 
by,  the  tithing  which  deputed  them.  This  public  court-leet 
was  held  formerly  by  ihe  royal  governor  oTthe  eoiuityt  the 
ealdonnan  of  the  Saxons,  the  earl  of  the  Danes,  the  oomei 
or  count  of  the  Normans.  This  great  functionary  was  aocom* 
panied  by  the  shire-reeve,  an  officer  elected  by  the  coun^ 
to  collect  the  king's  rents  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
royal  revenue,  who,  in  the  alwence  of  the  ealdonnan.  pre- 
sided in  the  court,  and  governed  the  county  as  his  deputy, 
whence  he  is  called  by  the  Normans  a  vice-comes  or  vieount, 
though  in  English  he  retained  the  name  of  shire- reeve 'or 
sheriff  the  designation  connected  with  his  original  and 
more  bumble  duties.  This  puhlio  court,  which  was  origin- 
ally called  the  folkmote,  being  held  successively  in  each 
hundred  in  the  course  of  a  cinniit  performed  by  the  sberi^ 
acquired  the  name  of  the  sheriff's  toum,  bjr  which  naine, 
though  itsdf  a  oourt-leet.  it  ia  now  distii^ished  from  in- 
ferior private  leets.  The  latter  courts  appear  to  have  been 
created  at  a  very  early  period  bj^  grants  from  the  crown 
obtained  by  the  owners  of  extensive  domains  (which  after- 
wards became  manors)  [Uaitor},  and  most  ft^uently  by  rdl* 
nous  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  tenants  and 
tnose  who  resided  upon  their  lands  from  the  obligation  of 
attending  the  toum  or  leet  of  the  hundred,  by  providing  a 
domestic  tribunal,  before  which  the  resiants  might  take  the 
oath  of  all^;ianoe  and  the  frank-pledges  might  be  inspected, 
vithont  Uie  trouUe  of  attending  ttav-toum  and  to  wbask 
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u  n  apparently  neeeuary  comequniee,  tha  ctimuiEl  juru- 
dietion  of  the  pnoioet  or  district  was  iminediately  trans- 
ferred. In  these  private  leeta  the  grantee,  cidled  the  lord  of 
the  leet,  perlbrnied  the  duties  which,  in  the  public  leet  or 
toum,  after  the  ealdorman  or  earl  had  permanently  absented 
himself,  fell  upon  the  sheriff.  Their  '' uties  he  mtsht  per- 
form either  personally  or  by  his  steward,  though  some 
writers,  overlooking  the  authorities,  have  doubted  whether 
the  lord  ran  sit  in  person.  As  a  compensation  for  this,  and 
his  trouble  in  obtaining  the  franchise,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  practice  for  the  great  land-owner  who  by  his  money 
and  his  influence  had  procured  the  grant  of  a  private  leet 
to  claim  Arom  resiants  a  certain  small  annual  payment  by 
the  name  of  certum  letm.  The  tenants  within  ine  precincts 
of  a  private  leet,  whether  in  boroughs,  towns,  or  manors, 
formed  a  body  politie  wholly  independent  of  the  toum  or 
leet  of  the  hundred ;  whilst  such  upland,  or  unprivileged, 
towns  as  had  not  been  formed  into  or  included  within  any 
private  t3et,  still  appeared,  each  by  its  tithing-man  or  reeve 
and  four  men  of  the  tithing,  and  formed  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  ihe  hundred.  Each  of  these  communities  appears 
to  have  exercised  most  of  those  rights  which  it  has  of  late 
years  been  supposed  could  not  exist  without  a  royal  incor 
paration.  In  many  cities  and  boroughs  the  antient  autho- 
rity of  the  court-leet  was  in  later  times  superseded  by  char- 
ter  of  incorporation,  in  some  of  which  the  important  right 
of  popular  election  of  m^istrates  was  preserved  entire; 
whilst  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  right,  though  con- 
tinued in  name,  was  fettered,  if  not  rendered  altogether 
Du^lory,  by  restrietions  of  various  characters  and  decrees, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  incorporated  boroughs  not 
regulated  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act.  in  other 
respects  the  course  prescribed  by  these  charters  was  adapted 
to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  since  the  institution  of  the  court-leet..  Many  of  the 
functions  of  the  magistrates  in  the  new  incorporations  were 
borrowed  from  the  then  comparatively  recent  institution 
of  justices  of  the  peaces 

II.—  CoruHtuttan  qf  the  Court-leet. 

This  court  is  a  court  of  record,  having  iarisdiotion  of 
such  crimes  as  sulgect  the  oflbnders  to  pnnisnmeut  at  com- 
moo  law.  The  exeltulve  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
being  inherent  in  the  kingly  office,  all  criminal  matters  are 
denominated  plus  of  the  crown,  and  the  courts  in  which 
such  pleas  are  held  are  the  king's  courts,  although  granted 
to  a  saliect ;  for  such  grant  opwates  merely  as  an  autho- 
rity to  the  grantee  to  preside  judicially  by  himself  or  his 
steward,  and  to  take  the  profits  of  the  court  to  his  own  use. 
The  authority  so  exercised  under  the  king's  grant  is  called 
a  lordship,  and  the  grantee  is  said  to  be  the  lord  of  the  leet. 
It  may  be  claimed  either  by  a  modern  grant  or  by  presmp- 
tion,  t>.  long  established  user,  ft-ora  whirh  an  antient  gnnt 
is  presumed.  The  grantee,  whether  claiming  utider  a  grant 
atill  extant  or  by  prascription,  is  commonly  the  lord  ot  a 
manor,  and  the  leet  is  usually  coextensive  either  with  the 
actual  limits  ut  the  manors  or  with  its  boundary  at  some 
former  period.  There  may  however  be  several  leets  in  one 
manor,  and  a  leet  may  be  appendant  to  a  town,  or  to  a  sin^ 
honie.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lord  of  the  leet  should 
have  a  manor,  or  indeed  that  he  should  have  any  interest 
in  the  land  or  houses  over  which  the  leet  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends. It  is  competent  to  the  crown  to  grant  to  A  a  leet 
over  the  lands  of  B,  and  the  grantee  of  a  leet  in  his  own 
land  may  convey  the  land  and  retain  the  leet.  As  the  leet 
was  originally  granted  for  the  more  convenient  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  lord  may  be  required  by  writ  of  man- 
damus to  hold  the  court  Upon  non-user  of  a  leet,  the 
grant  is  liable  to  he  seised  into  the  bands  of  the  crown, 
either  absolutelv  as  for  a  forfeiture  or  q^toutqtUt  that  is 
until  the  defect  he  amended ;  the  same  consequence  ensues 
upon  neglect  to  appoint  an  able  steward  and  other  neces- 
sary officers,  or  to  jwovide  instruments  of  punishment. 

Private  leets  are  commonly  held,  as  public  leeu  mutt  be, 
twice  in  the  year,  within  a  month  after  Easter,  and  within 
a  month  af^  Michaelmas,  and  even  the  former  cannot, 
unless  warranted  by  antient  usage,  be  held  at  any  other 
time  except  by  adjournment  Hie  eouit  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  held  in  the  open  air.  It  should  be  held  at 
its  accustomed  place,  though,  if  sufficient  notice  be  given,  it 
may  be  held  anywhere  within  the  precinct  All  persons 
abwre  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  under  six^  (exo^t  peers 
aad  cWgymen,  who  are  ewmptad  by  statute,  and  women 


and  aliens),  resiant  within  toe  iweoinct  for  a  ^ear  and  a 
day,  whether  masters  or  servant^  owe  suit  to  personal 
attendance  at)  this  court  and  here  they  oi^ht  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  suit  to  the  oourt-leet  is  said  to  be 
real  (t.«.  regal  or  due  to  the  king),  because  every  one  bound 
to  do  suit  to  such  court  as  a  resiant,  is  also  bound  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  unless  he  has  taken  it  before.  But 
where  a  non-resiant  is  hound  by  tenure  to  join  with  tho 
resiants  in  making  presentments  at  the  court-leet  the  duty 
is  not  suit-real,  for  be  shall  not  he  sworn  to  his  allegiance, 
&C  at  this  leet  It  is  merely  suit-serrice,  i.e.  a  suit  form- 
ing one  of  the  services  due  nt>m  the  tenant  to  his  lord  in 
respect  of  the  tenure.  For  the  non-performuice  of  sudi 
suit  the  remedy  is  bv  distress,  as  in  case  of  othw  suits-servioe 
ot  rents-service.  A  man  who  has  a  house  and  femily  in 
two  leets.  BO  as  in  law  to  be  conversant  or  commorant  in 
both,  must  do  his  suit  to  the  leet  where  his  person  is  com- 
morant. vis.  where  his  bed  lies,  hut  if  be  occasionally  rsside 
in  both,  he  is  bound  to  do  sait  to  each. 

III. — JurimMcHon  of  the  Court-leet. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Hundred  Court  appears  to  have  bad 
jurisdiction  in  all  causes,  civil,  eriminal,  and  ecolesiastieal ; 
and  also  to  have  had  the  ctwnisance  and  oversight  of  all 
the  communities  of  flrank-ple^es  within  the  hundred,  the 
members  of  these  communities  being  bound  for  that  pur- 
pose to  attend  at  the  Hundred  C^urt  by  themselves  or 
their  elected  representatives.  Ibe  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hundred  Court  in  eeclesiastioa]  matters  wu  taken  away  by 
an  ordinance  of  William  the  Gonqaeror,  foihiddh^  the  at- 
tendance of  the  bishop. 

It  was  the  province  of  the  court-leet  as  well  the  pubHo 
leet  of  the  hundred,  as  the  private  leet,  to  repress  all 
offences  against  the  public  peace,  and  to  enfbrce  the  removal 
of  all  nuisances  affecting  the  public  convenience. 

The  leet  jury  possess  a  i^;islativa  authority  in  esta- 
blishing by-laws.  By-laws  made  in  a  oourt-leet  and 
embodied  in  the  presentments  of  the  jury  in  respect  of 
matters  nroperly  o^iiable  in  the  leet  are  binding  upon 
resiants,  nut  not  upon  strangm.  [By-Law.]  A  ny-Iaw 
imposing  a  penalty  of  5^  per  month  for  taking  ot  placing  an 
inmate  without  giving  seearity  to  the  overseers  against  any 
charge  upon  the  parish  was  said  by  Lord  Hale  to  he  usual 
and  valid.  The  leet  jury  elect  their  own  ehief  magjstrata% 
the  reeve  or  constable,  &o.,  of  the  private  leet  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  high  oonst^le  (sometimes  esiled  the  alder- 
man) of  the  hundred. 

Before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  probably  for  some 
time  after,  this  court  of  the  leet  was,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least 
the  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  tlie  kingdom.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  w^n, 
with  respect  to  certain  heinous  offences,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  substituted  for  pecuniary  compositions,  no  crime 
appears  to  hara  been  punished  by  death  except  that  called 
in  the  laws  of  that  prinoe  *  Openthifte,'  a  theft  where  the 
offisndar  was  takim  with  the  mmow,  that  is,  with  the  thing 
stolen  upon  him.  [RosBsn'.]  Of  this  crime,  as  reqnirinir 
no  trial  or  presentment^  the  leet  bed  no  oognisanoe.  €>Uier 
offenoea,  of  however  serious  a  nature^  suhjeeted  the  party  to 
a  mulct  or  pecuniary  fine,  the  amount  of  whieh  was  m  many 
cases  determinate  and  fixed. 

Ofieoees  to  be  merely  inquired  of  in  leets  are  uson,  bur' 
glary,  escape,  larceny,  manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  rescue, 
sacrilege,  and  treason,  <nd  every  offence  whidi  was  felony 
at  common  law.  These  dffilhces  being  presented  by  the  leet 
jury  as  indictors,  and  the  indictment  being  eertiBed  to  the 
justices  of  gaol  delivery,  the  indictees  may  he  arraigned ; 
but  they  cannot  be  air^ned  upon  the  mere  production  of 
the  court-roll  containing  the  presentments.  Formerly  aJ 
offisnees  inquirable  in  leets  were  also  auniiAiable  there  by 
amercement ;  but  the  power  of  adjudicatiI^;  finally  upon 
crimes  in  courts  leet  whether  public  or  privmteb  »  now 
limited  to  such  minor  offences  as  are  stiU  left  under  the  old 
system  of  pecuniary  compensation.  No  matters  are  oognii- 
able  in  the  leet  unless  they  have  arisen  or  have  had  con- 
tinuance since  the  last  preceding  ootirt 

An  amercement  is  a  pecuniary  punishment  which  fol- 
lows of  course  upon  every  presentment  of  a  defoult  or  of 
any  offence  committed  out  of  court  by  private  perstms- 
Amercements  are  to  be  mitigated  in  open  court  by  affswers 
(afferratoies,  finm  afferrare  or  afforare,  oj^sm*,  to  tax,  or  fix 
a  prices  henoe  the  term  afbrage  used  in  the  old  Freneh 
lav  to  denote  the  jndieial  fixing  of  a  mwe  unon  mpMtr 
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to  b«  sold).  Tb«  atfeerers  by  their  oaths  affirm  the  rea- 
■oDablenesB  of  the  sum  at  vhlch  they  have  assessed  the 
amercetoeDt.  This  course  is  sanctioned  and  coofirmed  by 
Magna  Charta,  vhich  directs  that  amercements  shall  he 
auessed  bv  the  peezs  of  the  offender,  i.e.  the  pares  curiie, 
or  suitor*  of  the  same  oourt.  [Jumy.]  The  amercements, 
being  affeeredt  are  eatreated  (extraotea)  from  the  court-roll 
\tj  too  stemrd,  and  levied  by  the  baOifF  under  a  special 
warrant  from  tha  lord  or  steward  fi>r  that  purpose,  by  dit- 
tms  and  sale  of  the  PKnU  of  the  party,  wbiob  may  be 
taken  any  place  within  the  precinct,  even  in  the  street ; 
or  the  lord  may  maintain  an  action  of  debt  for  luch 
anercement.  For  a  nuisance,  iht  jury  may  ameree  the 
ofiender,  and  at  die  same  time  order  that  be  be  distrained 
to  amend  it. 

Xbe  steward  of  a  leet  is  a  judge  of  record,  and  may  take 
recc^izances  of  the  peace ;  and  he  may  impose  a  fine  fbr 
a  contempt  or  othe-  offence  committed  m  court,  as  where 
a  party  obstructs  the  jury  in  the  execution  of  their  duties, 
or  by  public  ofBcers  in  the  disohai^  of  their  duties  out 
(tf  oourt.  The  .amount  of  the  fine  is  at  once  Qxed  by 
tite  steward,  and  tberefore^  though  sometimei  looaely  caUea 
an  amercement,  it  is  net  to  be  aflbered.  When  ft  nitor 
p««ent  in  oourt  reftiaes  to  be  sworn,  it  is  a  contempt  fbr 
Vkioh  ft  naaonaUe  fine  may  be  imposed;  ao  if  tbe  jury, 
or  any  of  then,  nSuM  to  makf  a  presentment,  ot  de^irt 
ifithout  makinf  il,  or  make  it  bebce  all  are  ureed.  But 
the  fine  muat  be  set  upon  each  person  individuaUy.  For 
the  fine  so  imposed  the  lord  mav  distrain  ot  bring  an 
action  of  debt.  In  all  matters  witbin  the  oogniunco  of  a 
tourt-lmt  tbe  lord  or  steward  has  the  same  power  as  the 
judges  in  the  superior  oourla.  He  has  indeed  no  power 
to  award  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for  off'ences  pre- 
sented in  tbe  leet,  auvAi  ofifences  being  the  subject  of  amerce- 
ment only ;  but  be  may  imprison  persons  indicted  ot  ac- 
cused of  felony  beftve  bim,  and  persons  guilty  of  a  eoiUeatpt 
in  &ee  of  the  court. 

If  a  nuiaaooe  within  the  juriadistion  (rf  a  leet  be  not 
■tesanted  at  On  coart-leet*  tnt  sberiff  cannot  inquire  of  it 
in  bis  toum.  fl>r  that  which  it  within  tbe  preoinot  of  the 
leet  is  exempt  from  the  jnrisdietion  of  the  toum  ;  which 
hastnerely  tbe  same  jurisdiation  as  onvaie  leets  in  soeh 
parts  of  the  hundnd  ao  are  not  included  within  any  private 
loot. 

A  private  trespatt  eannot  be  presented  at  the  courMeet, 
even  though  committed  against  the  lord ;  and  a  oustom  to 
present  aiM  amwce  for  such  tre^fflaaes  ia  void^ 

Of  common  right  the  comtable  is  to  he  duisen  by  the 
jury  in  the  leet;  and  tf  the  party  chosen  be  present,  he 
ought  to  tako  the  oath  in  the  lett ;  if  absent,  before  juaticcs 
of  the  peace.  If  be  refiue  to  aooept  the  office^  or  to  be 
■worn,  tho  it«ward  may  fine  him.  If  the  pftr^  ebaiett  be 
abeent  and  rofiues,  the  juy  may  pravnt  hia  roAiaal  at 
Ae  ndxt  court,  and  then  M  i»  amoroed.  But  a  parson 
ehesen  ecnstablo  in  hit  abtene*  ought  to  have  uotioo  of 
his  eleetion.  A  mandamus  Ims  to  the  steward  of  a  leet 
to  swear  in  a  constable  dvMen  by  tho  jury.  By  13  &  14 
Car.  II..  cap,  13,  when  a  constable  dies  or  goes  out  of  the 
pariah,  any  two  justicea  may  make  and  swear  a  now  one 
until  the  lord  shall  hold  a  court-lOet ;  and  if  any  officer 
oontinue  above  a  year  in  his  office,  tbe  justices  in  their 
quarter-sessiont  may  diacha^  bim.  and  put  another  in 
hia  place  until  the  lord  shall  ^)d  a  court.  But  tha  justices 
at  sessiotit  cannot  discharge  a  eonrtable  appointed  at  the 
leet;  and  though  they  can  appoint  constables  until  tbe 
lord  ahall  boU  a  cour^  th«y  cannot  appoint  Sir  a  year,  er 
tOl  otfain  bo  cbosaiL  A  penon  choMU  oonstablo  who  i« 
defieiant  fn  honei^.  kmnrledge,  or  abilitv.  may  be  dis- 
diargod  by  the  leet  or  by  the  Coivt  of  King's  Bench  as 
unfit  Tbe  atewacd  may  set  e  reasonable  fine  on  a  om 
atable  or  titlung*nian  refusing  to  malu  preaentments. 

Tbongh  the  leet  baa  lon^  ceased  to  bo  the  principal  and 
ordinary  oourt  of  oritninAl  jurisdiction,  its  power  and  au- 
thority nave  boon  enlarged  by  several  statutes,  which  give 
it  cognisances  over  ofiences  newly  erealod.  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  directly  abridged  by  legis- 
lative interference.  Tbe  buniness  of  the  court  has  chiefly 
•een  affiseted  by  the  creation  of  fconcurrent  junsdictions, 
oarttcularly  that  of  jusUtos  of  tbe  peace  [Justicbs  ot  mi 
PftaCB),  who  haTo  cognitUMO  of  the  sane  batten,  as  welt 
ae  of  many  ethers  ever  wfatstt  the  ceurfe'lBet  baa  no  ior» 
Man.  JiMlieai  cf  >be  peace  ftre  ehlepa  anr  itM  tj  whereai 
die  oourt>leet  is  open  onljr  et  distant  interval,  and  for  a 


short  period,  nntOts  It  be  continued  by  adjournment,  which 
can  only  take  place  for  the  despatch  of  existing  businccs. 
Another  cauM  of  the  declension  of  these  tribunals  is  that 
except  in  a  \ety  fbw  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  leet  is 
confined  to  ofTeneea  punishable  at  common  law.  In  statutes 
providing  for  the  repreuion  of  new  offences,  the  leet  is 
commonly  paaaed  over  in  favour  of  justices  of  the  peaces 
Blackstone  reckons  'the  almost  entire  disuse  and  eon- 
tempt  of  the  court-leet  and  sherifTs  toum,  tbe  king's 
ajitient  courts  of  common  law  Ibrmerly  much  revored 
e^  respected,  among  the  mischievous  efiects  of  the 
eouige  in  the  administration  of  justioe  by  summary  pro* 
ceedingB  before  justices  of  tbe  peace.*  It  was  not  how- 
ever left  to  the  learned  commentator  to  make  this  dia* 
oovery.  In  the  course  of  tho  very  reign  which  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  the  modern  system  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  we  find  the  Commons  remonstrating  against  the  vio- 
lation of  tbe  Saxon  principle  of  self-government  and  do- 
mestio  administration  of  justice,  resuhin^  from  the  en- 
croachments made  upon  the  antient  jurisdiction  of  the  loot 
by  giving  to  the  new  tribunal  of  the  justices  the  peace  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  usually  brou^t  befon 
tbe  court  leet,  and  an  oxelusive  jurisdiction  in  other  im- 
portant matters.  In  the  last  year  of  Edward  HI.  (1377), 
the  Commons,  by  their  petition  in  parliament,  prayvd  the 
king  that  no  justice  of  the  peace  should  iuouire  of  anything 
cofrnizable  in  the  courts  of  lords  who  bad  view  of  frank- 
pledge, or  of  anything  cogniz«ble  in  any  city  or  borough 
within  their  district,  and  ahould  attend  only  to  tbe  keeping 
of  the  peace  and  the  enforcing  of  the  statute  of  labourers. 
To  this  petition  the  king  returned  the  following  unsatie- 
fiu^toIy  answer:— 'The  statutes  heretofore  mad*  cannot  be 
kept  if  tbe  petition  he  gnuited.*  At  this  time,  and  until 
the  passintf  of  27  H.  Vltl.,  c.  24,  offences  in  leets  wore 
alleged  to  be  against  the  lord's  peace,  not  tbe  kinf^i. 

IV.  Maiuur     folding  the  Oouft-le&L 

The  common  notfce  of  holding  the  court  is  said  to  be 
three  or  four  days;  but  H  is  no*  uauci  to  give  fifteen  days' 
notioe.  An  amerceinent  at  •  court  of  which  sufBeient 
notice  baa  not  been  given  ia  void.  But  even  where  there 
is  a  dear  prescriptive  usi^  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
days'  notice,  the  resiaou  cannot  disturb  the  holding  of  the 
MKirt  on  the  ground  that  such  notice  has  not  bom  given. 

The  Ainctiuns  of  tbe  steward  of  a  coorl-leet  are  mostly, 
if  not  wholly,  judicial.  Ministerial  acts  are  to  be  perfomMd 
by  an  inferior  offica  called  the  bedel  or  baiUtf,  who  of  com- 
mon right  is  appointed  by  the  lord  or  eteward,  thooch  1^ 
custom  he  may  be  chosen  by  the  jury,  and  sworn  with  the 
other  officers  chosen  at  tho  leet;  and  where,  in  a  leet 
appendant  to  a  borough  the  baihff  ao  cbeeMi  has  a  disere- 
tipnary  povw  in  impannelluig  the  jury,  this  important 
fiinetion  ia  a  aufietent  ground  for  ieiuing  a  qjuo  warranto 
to  inquire  into  the  title  of  tbe  por^  eiernsmg  it  The 
■toward,  at  the  euetomary  er  at  a  reeaonablo  time  befim  the 
holding  of  the  court  tsaues  a  preoept  under  his  seal,  ad- 
dreased  to  the  bailiff  of  the  leet  eommanding  him  to  warn 
the  resianta  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appmnted  fbr 
holding  the  conrt  uld  to  summon  a  jury.  The  notice  may 
be  given  in  the  chorefa  or  market  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  particular  place ;  but  it  it  said  that  tf  ft  be  not  an 
antient  leet,  personal  notioe  is  necesaary.  According  to  tbe 
ccwrse  most  usually  pursued,  the  steward  opens  the  oourt 
by  directing  the  court  to  be  proclaimed;  and  this  being 
the  king's  court  it  is  necessary  that  ihtee  proclamaticniK 
should  be  made.  This  ia  done  by  the  bailiffs  crying 'Oyot* 
(hear)  three  times»  and  then  saying  moe,  ■  All  manner  of 
peraons  who  are  resiatit  or  deeinere  and  do  owe  rait  royal 
to  this  leet  eome  in  and  do  your  suit  and  aniwer  to  your 
names  upon  pain  and  peril  which  shftll  ensue.*  The  baUkf 
then  delivers  to  the  steward  a  list  of  persona  sumnniMd 
as  jurymen,  together  with  tbe  suit  or  reaiant  rolL  The 
suit-roll  is  then  called  over,  and  those  renanta  who  are 
absent  are  marked  to  be  amerced.  Tbe  bailiff  then  makes 
three  other  proclamations,  by  crying  '  Oyes'  three  liibcs, 
and  tfaen  saying  '  If  any  man  will  hb  eaaoigned,  come  in, 
KoA  yoB  shall  bs  beard.'  Tbe  steward  having  called  fbi 
the  essoifrns,  enters  tbem.  The  essoigns  should  regularly 
be  adjourned  to  the  imt  court  tot  examination  in  the 
court  roll  or  book. 

Suit-teal  nnat  be  done  in  penon;  it  cannot  be  done  by 
attoan*!;  nor  eefe  tt»  aft  it  vouU^aftBai,  be  ideiMd  bf  the 
lord.  But  the  •nitot,jiff^^4s!9>@^^l@«u«d  P« 
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ASc  ptee,  vbidi  U  dme  gsnenlly  upon  the  paynwnt  of  an 
entoiga  pennv. 

The  coDstableB  are  next  examined  as  to  their  compliance 
with  the  orders  received  by  them  at  tlie  previous  coifrt. 
JUler  this  the  loet  jury  ia  formed.  Iliia  junr  is  oboien  from 
the  body  of  the  auitors,  and  oonaiita  not  ins  than  twelve, 
nor  more  thaji  tventy-thrae.  la  wnp  leeta  the  ju^  con- 
tinues ID  office  for  a  whole  year;  in  others  the  jurors  are 
«lected  and  dischargiad  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  custom 
for  the  steward  to  nopiinate  to  the  bailiff  the  person*  to  be 
summoned  on  the  jury  ia  valid.  If  a  suQcieut  number  of 
resiants  to  form  a  jury  cannot  be  found,  the  steward  has 
power  to  coiopel  a  stranger  to  serve,  even  though  he  be 
merely  travelling  through  the  district,  and  is  actually  riding 
on  his  journey  at  the  time  his  services  are  required ;  but  a 
Toman,  though  a  resiant,  cannot  be  sworn. 

After  the  jury'  is  chosen  a  foreman  is  named,  who  is 
sworn  as  follows: — *You  shall  well  and  truly  inquire,  and 
true  presentment  make,  of  all  such  articles,  matters,  and 
things  as  shall  be  given  you  in  cha^ ;  the  king's  counsel, 
your  companions*,  and  your  own,  you  shall  keep  secret  and 
nndisclosed.  You  shall  present  no  man  for  envy,  hatred, 
or  malice ;  xioe  spare  any  man  for  fear,  fsvour,  or  affection, 
or  any  hope  of  reward ;  but  according  to  the  hest  of  your 
knowledge,  and  the  information  you  stuU  receive,  you  shall 
present  the  truth  and  nothitig  but  the  truth.'  As  soon 
as  the  foreman  is  sworn,  three  or  four  j^i'Yt  ^^1^' 

ing  the  book  together,  ^re  sworn  to  observe  and  keep^ 
oQ  their  parts,  the  same  oath  which  tbe  foreman  has  taken 
on  his  part.  The  jurv  then  receive  a  charge  from  the 
steward,  nointing  out  tne  nature  of  their  duties,  and  of  the 
matters  wnicbougbt  to  be  presented.  The  jury  make  their 
presentments  to  the  steward,  wht^  in  cases  of  treason  or 
felony,  must  return  the  presentments  (in  these  eases  called 
iDdictmeqts)  lo  the  justices  of  saol  deliyery  if  the  offenders 
be  in  ousted;^;  if  tney  he  at  Targe,  the  indictments  must 
^  removed  into  the  ^ng*s  Benqk  fiy  certiorari,  iq  order 
that  process  may  issue  thereon.  Jn  all  other  cases  the 
stewaid  of  the  leet  has  power,  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
party  grieved  by  the  pntsentment,  or,  on  the  other  han^ 
upon  any  suspiciod  enteriaiped  a^  to  the  concealment  of 
■any  offence,  by  non-pr^septmaqt,  to  cause  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  another  jury,  though 
in  the  former  case  tbe  more  uanal  eoarpe  now  la  by  eerttorari 
or  traverse. 

A  eoort-leet  may  be  adjourned  if  the  busmess  of  the 
pvrtieolar  OQUit  require  it.  This  should  be  done  by  three 
vroclamatioaa.  AepurtfacH  on  thft  tath  Apri),aiid  ad- 
journed, aftw  the  jnry  had  keen  swam,  till  the  15th  De- 
oember,  wlueh  day  was  given  them  to  make  their  present- 
ments, has  been  held  pot  tQ  be  qepsssarily  iinrvuopahlcv 

It  is  not  nMeisary  that  BotjcQ  sfaouli)  he  given  of  an  order 
made  by  the  leet  for  shnting  a  quisance ;  the  partv  being 
within  the  jqpsdietion,  must  t^ke  notiee  of  it  at  bis  perjl. 
For  the  same  reasoii  be  is  also  hound  tq  take  notice  Qf  a 
by-law. 

V.  ^qfittqTQovf^ 

ne  ofdinuy  pn^ts  of  a  court'laet  are  the  flnea.  aueree* 
Beala,  and  essoign  pence,  and  bdong,  in  the  ease  of  a  pub'  i 
laetortonra,  tothe  kli^;  intiMcaaeef  ^priTnteleet,  lo  tae 
grantee  or  lord  of  tbe  lest  It  woidd  latlier  seem  howaee* 
that  tha  lord  if  bound  to  aaoount  at  the  Pxt^eqaer  for 
these  prolts,  though  be  may  dlschafgs  himself  by  abowii^ 
bis  title.  In  a  nnvale  leet  alsu,  the  lord,  as  above  m«nt 
taoned,  is  entitled  to  a  ftirther  payment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
poll-tax,  capitagium,  or  chevi^je,  by  the  name  of  oertum  l«t», 
sometimes  oallad  osrt-sOv«r,  eertaintjhmonejr,  cwt-money, 
and  head-silver.  Whan  this  payment  ia  to  be  made  on  tho 
day  of  tha  leet  tbe  defaulters  may  be  presented  and  ^meraod. 
For  aneh  amememeBt  tbs  lord  may  distrain ;  but  h*  cannot 
diitein  for  tbe  earinoney  itself  without  a  prescription  to 
wamot  sueb  distress.  In  tbe  alwsnee  of  bota  amercement 
and  nwmptim,  the  Usrd's  remedy  is  by  vitioa  of  debt 

LIBUWARDBN,  situated  in  f  3"  111'  N.  bt  and  (<  43^ 
B-  laogn  is  ibe  ehirf  town  of  the  ptovbuB  of  Frissland,  in 
thBkii^{doaoftheNelb«rlands.  It  is  sueonodad  with  an 
eertben  rampart  and  a  wide  saoat;  tbe  broad  stnight 
streets  are  intsrssoled  by  eanals.  tbe  hanka  of  whtdi,  as 
WffU  as  the  ramparts,  are  planted  with  trees,  and  afford 
▼•y  ploHant  promenades.  Tha  town,  ^irtiich  Is  welt  built, 
bes  nwiniifoetares  of  Unen  and  paper,  and  has  a  eonsiderable 
ifMlekWUeb  uniieh  ftritinta  brBBnab  ouDDnuucBtiBg 


with  the  sea,  and  with  Dokkum.  Franeker.  and  Haarlingen 
The  principal  buildings  are  tbe  town-hall,  the  prinzentiof, 
or  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange,  as  hereditary  governor 
of  the  province,  a  synagtwue,  and  twelve  churcne^  the 
largest  and  handsomest  orwliicb  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  princes  of  tbe  house  of  Orange.  Tbe  popu- 
lation  is  21,000. 

LEGACY  (Leg&tum),  a  bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  by  vrill  or  testament.  The  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  is  termed  the  legatee  Cegat&rius) ;  and  every  person 
is  capable  of  being  a  legatee,  unless  particularly  'disabled 
by  the  common  law  or  by  seme  statute. 

Xbe  bequest  in  no  case  confers  more  than  an  incohate 
property  on  tbe  leeatee,  which  does  not  become  complete 
until  the  assent  of  the  execute  or  administrator  with  the 
will  annexed,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  given.  [Execu- 
tor.] But,  before  such  assent,  the  bequest  is  transmissible 
to  tne  personal  representatives  of  tbe  legatee,  and  wfll  pass 
by  his  will. 

Legacies  are  of  two  kinds,  genend  and  spedfie.  A 
legacy  is  general  when  it  is  so  given  as  not  to  amount 

to  a  bequest  of  a  particular  thing,  or  a  particular  fiind  of 
the  testatof ;  a  specific  legacy  is  a  bequest  of  a  specified 
thing,  or  a  specific  part  of  the  testator's  estate.  The  whole 
of  the  estate  of  a  person  deceased  being  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  legacies  of  holh  kinds  are  of  course  sub- 
ject to  debts:  but  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  the  estate  for 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  the  general  legatees  can  onlv 
be  paid  in  equal  proportion ;  and  they  must,  as  it  Is  techni- 
cally termed,  abate.  But  a  specific  legatee  is  not  compelled 
to  abate  or  allow  any  thing  by  way  of  abatement,  though 
his  legacy  may  be  taken  for  tiie  inyment  of  debts,  in  case 
the  genenl  lq;acieB  have  all  been  applied  to  pay  them  and 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  to  meet  tho  demands  on  the  estate 
of  thi)  deceased.  Speafle  legatees  may  however  be  com- 
pelled to  abate  as  aninst  one  another.  If  the  part  of  the 
testator'siestate  which  is  specifically  given  has  been  disposed 
of  by  the  testator  in  his  lifetime,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  such  form  as  described  in  his  will, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  specific  legatee  loses  his  legacy, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  any  satisfoction  out  of  the  general 
estate :  in  such  case  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  adeemed,  a 
term  which  has  been  derived  fVom  the  Roman  law,  though 
the  word  '  adimere'  is  not  there  used  exactly  in  this  sense 
{Dig.  34,  4.)  There  is  also  a  third  description  of  legacc 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both  kinds  already 
mentioned,  as  a  gift  of  so  much  money,  with  reference  to  a 
partieular  fund  for  payment.  This  is  called  a  demotutra- 
tive  l^acy,  but  80  fiir  difbrs  from  one  properly  specific,  that 
If  tbe  fond  pointed  out  foils  on  any  account,  the  legatee 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  general  assets ;  yet  it  is  so  for  speci- 
fle  that  it  is  not  liable  to  abate  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  the 
general  assets. 

L^cles  may  be  given  either  absolutely  (p^rl)  or  upoi) 
condition  (sub-conditione),  or  upon  the  happening  of  ^ny 
oontingen^;  provided  it  must  happen,  if  at  all,  unthin  the 
duration  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being  at  the  timp  qf  the  de 
cease  of  the  testator  and  31  years  afterwards,  allowing  in 
addition  the  period  of  gestation  where  the  contingency 
depends  upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  Lei^acies  may  also  be 
given  in  such  a  way  that  though  no  conditiop  is  evpresspd 
m  distinct  terms,  iimay  be  clearly  inforred  that  the  testator 
did  not  intnid  his  gifts  to  take  emit  till  a  definite  lime  ba4 
arrived  or  a  definite  event  had  taken  place.  When  a  legatee 
has  obtained  such  an  interest  in  tbe  legacy  as  to  be  fVtUy 
entitled  to  the  property  in  it,  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  vesUa, 
and  this  propern  may  be  acquired  long  before  the  right  to 
tbe  possession  of  the  legacy  accnieq.  A  vested  legiicy  par 
takes  of  the  incidents  of  property  so  for  as  to  be  transmtsst 
ble  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  party  entitled  to  it, 
or  to  pass  by  his  will ;  %  legacy  which  Is  contingent  or  not 
vested  is  no  property  at  all  vith  respect  to  the  legatee 
This  distinction  of  legacies,  vested  and  not  vested,  seems 
derived  from  the  Roman  law,  which  expresses  the  foot  of 
vesting  by  the  words  '  djes  legati  cedit* 

Formerly,  in  all  eases  when  a  l^teQ  died  before  the 
testator,  the  legacy  lapsed,  or  foiled,  and  went  to  tbe  person 
appointed  rsaidnuy  legatee  by  the  tesUtor.  or  if  there  was 
none  sueh,  to  the  next  of  kin  ;  and  l«pse  mi^t  lUso  tak^ 
place  (as  already  observed  with  respect  to  a  legacy  given  to 
a  legatee  at  a  partieular  time,  or  upon  condition,  or  the 
happening  of  a  continffem^)  if  the  legatee  died  bdbre  the 
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or  the  contingency  did  not  happen.  The  recent  statute.  1 
Vict^  c  S6,  sect.  33.  has  modified  the  old  rule,  and  directs 
that  when  legacies  are  bequeathed  to  a  child  or  other  issue 
of  the  testator  who  shall  die  in  his  liretime,  leaving  issue, 
and  such  issue  shall  be  living  at  the  testator's  death,  the 
lag^ies  shall  not  lapse  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
upon  the  face  of  the  vUl,  but  shall  take  effect  as  if  the 
Iwatee  had  died  immediately  after  the  teitator. 

The  rules  by  which  gifta  of  legacies  are  construed  are 
derived  Ttom  the  eivil  lav,  or  rather  are  a  part  of  that  law, 
which  prevails  in  the  ecdesiajtical  courts;  for  although  the 
court  of  chancery  has  concurrent  jari»diction  over  legacies 
with  the  ecclesiastical  eouria,  yet  to  prevent  confhsion  it  fol- 
lows the  same  general  rules.  If  however  a  legacy  be 
charged  upon  or  made  payable  out  of  real  estate,  then,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  court  has  no  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
courts  of  equity  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  same  rules  as 
to  the  construction  of  such  gifts  as  in  the  case  of  personal 
estate. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  law  relating;  to  legacies  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  notice  them 
in  an  article  of  this  description,  and  as  they  are  chietljr  of 
a  technical  nature,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  vanous 
treatises  on  that  branch  of  the  law; 

Generally  speaking  an  executor  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pay  legacies  until  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
horn  the  decease  of  the  testator,  and  not  even  then  unless 
the  assets  should  he  realized  and  the  debts  paid  or  provided 
fbr;  but  as  the  rule  is  only  for  the  general  convenience  of 
executors,  if  it  should  appear  that  all  the  debts  of  the  testa- 
tor are  paid,  the  executor  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
legacv  before  the  twelve  months  have  expired.  It  may  be 
stated  however  as  a  general  rule,  that  legacies  are  payable 
twelve  months  after  the  death  of  a  testator,  and  with  in- 
terest from  that  time  at  4  per  cent.,  unless  the  testator  has 
made  some  special  provision  as  to  time  of  payipent  and 
interest.  The  rule  as  to  the  twelve  months  is  taken  from 
the  Roman  law.  It  has  already  been  slated  in  this  work 
[BxecdtorI  thai  an  action  at  law  rloes  not  lie  fior  a  legaq^> 
nntil  after  the  executor  has  admitted  that  he  has  assets  in 
his  hands  sufficient  to  make  the  ^yment,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  specific  legacy,  has  assented  to  it  But  the  law  may  per- 
haps be  more  correctly  slated  thus :  Where  a  specific  legacy 
eoiirists  of  soma  determinate  chattel,  whether  real,  as  a  lease 
for  years,  or  personal,  as  a  particular  horse,  the  legatee,  after 
assent  by  the  executor  to  the  legacy,  may  take  possession  of 
it,  or  sue  for  it  by  action  at  law ;  but  where  the  specific  legacy 
consists  of  money,  &e.,  and  in  all  cases  of  general  ana  of 
demonstratiTe  legacies,  no  action  at  law  lies  unless  the  exe- 
cutor has.  fbr  some  new  consideration  beneficial  to  himself, 
expressly  promised  payment.  As  a  general  rule  therefore 
it  nay  be  stated  that  the  remedies  by  legatees  against 
executors  are  affiwded  by  the  courts  of  equi^.  (Roper  On 
Lanuiet;  Williams  On  Bxeaiior^.) 

On  the  sal^ect  of  l^aoies  (legata)  under  the  R«nan 
law,  Gaius  (it,  192-2fi5)  and  Di^eH,  lib.  xxx.,  xxxi., 
xxxii.,  *De  Legatis  et  Fidei  commisais,'  are  the  authorities. 
This  it  one  of  the  lubjecta  on  which  the  Roman  juriscon- 
eolts  have  most  auooeiafliUy  exercised  their  sagacity  and 
diligence. 

LEGATE  OVom  the  Latin  Lec&tus).  This  word  had 
various  significations  among  the  Romans.  The  legates  were 
the  chief  assistants  of  the  proconsuls  and  proprmtors  in  the 
-administration  of  the  provinces.  The  number  of  legates 
differed  according  to  the  quality  of  the  governor  whom  they 
■ecompanied;  their  duties  consisted  in  hearing  inferior 
eanset  and  managing  all  the  smaller  afiaira  of  tne  govera- 
nent  Tbey  appear  to  have  been  chosen  and  appointed  by 
(he  governor,  though  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office  it 
vould  seem  they  were  selected  by  the  senate,  as  advisers  to 
the  Kovemor,  from  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  of  their 
own  body.  The  word  legatus  also  signified  a  military  officer 
who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  geuerarra:  commander-in-chief 
in  any  expedition  or  undertaking,  and  in  his  absence  bad 
the  chief  command.  (Cmsar,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  1 7.)  The 
word  legatug  is  also  often  used  to  denote  a  person  sent  by 
the  Roman  state  to  some  other  state  or  sovereign  power  on 
matters  that  concerned  the  public  interest:  in  this  sense 
the  word  corresponds  prettj^  nearly  to  our  ambassador  or 
envoy,  except  that  the  motives  for  sending  a  legates,  or 
legate,  seem  to  have  been  occasional  only,  and  the  legates 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  permanent  resident  func- 
tiMMiiea  in  a  foreign  comnuni^.   Under  the  emperors 


those  who  were  sent  by  them  to  administer  the  provmcea 
of  which  the  government  was  reserved  to  the  emptavra. 
were  called  legates. 

Under  the  republic  the  senators  who  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  provinces  on  their  own  business  used  to  obtain  what 
was  called  a  *  legatio  libera,'  that  is,  the  title  and  consider* 
lion  of  a  legatus,  or  public  Ibnctionary,  with  the  sole  olyer  t 
of  thereby  furthering  their  private  interests.  These 
tiones  are  said  to  have  bew  called  libera^  or  free,  beeanap 
those  who  held  them  had  fiill  liberty  to  enter  er  leave  Um 
city,  whereas  all  other  public  fiinctionaries  whose  duUea 
were  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  could  not  enter 
Rome  till  they  had  laid  aside  their  functions;  or  because 
a  senator  could  not  go  beyond  a  certain  distance  fimn 
Rome  unless  he  obtained  permission  in  the  form  of  a 
legatio.  Cicero,  who  on  one  occasion  inveighs  vehemently 
against  the  legatio  libera,  could  defend  it  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (i.  1.)  he  expresses  Ids 
intention  to  visit  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  this  capacity  fur  the 
purpose  of  furthering  his  election  as  consul. 

At  the  present  day  a  legale  signifies  an  ambasaadort  or 
nuncio,  of  the  pope.   They  are  of  the  highest  clasa  of  am 
bassadors.  [Ahbassadob;  Kuncio.] 

There  are  several  kinds  of  papal  legates,  legatui  a  latere, 
le^atu*  natuM,  &c  Legates  a  latne  are  sent  on  the  higheat 
missions  to  the  princip^  foreign  courts,  and  as  govemon 
of  provinces  of  the  Roman  dominion,  thence  called  legations. 
Le^tus  natus  is  a  person  who  holds  the  office  of  legate  as 
incident  and  annexed  to  some  other  office,  and  is,  as  we 
should  say,  a  legate  ex  qficio.  As  this  office  or  title  ex- 
empted the  holder  from  the  authority  of  the  l»;ates  a  la- 
tere, it  was  earnestly  sought  after  by  the  bishops.  Tlie 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  formerly  a  l^tus  natus, 
and  there  are  now  three  or  four  German  bishoprics  perma- 
nently invested  with  the  privileges  of  the  office.  Legates  of 
a  lower  rank  than  cardinals  are  called  nuncli  apostoliei. 

LEGEND  (from  the  Latin  word  legeftdum.  a  tbit%  to  be 
read]  is  used  commonly  in  the  sense  of  fabuloua  or  doubtfkil 
narratives,  such  as  tM  exploits  of  heroes  of  the  middle 
times,  between  historr  and  fiction,  talea  of  supwstition,  or 
othec  sut^ects,  in  whidi  credulity  and  imposture  find  free 
room  for  exercise.  Thus  legends  have  come  to  signify  that 
which  is  usually  rather  matter  of  tradition  than  of  written 
evidence.  In  our,  old  authors  the  word  occurs  in  its  simple 
meaning. 

Legend  is  also  used  technicallv  to  denote  the  words  en 
circling  a  coin ;  to  writing  on  tablets  the  word  intcription 
is  appued,  which  is  also  used  instead  of  legend  wliere  m 
sentence,  instead  of  encircling,  occupies  the  place  of  a 
device  on  the  coin. 

LEGENDRE,  ADRIBN  MARIE,  an  analvst.  whose 
name  must  follow  those  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  powerful  school  which  existed  in  France 
at  tim  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  bcm  at  Paris  in  USl, 
and  died  there  January  10,  1633.  No  auth«itic  aooount 
of  his  pwsonal  life  has  yet  been  pabli&hed :  so  that  we  can 
only  now  say  that  it  was  passed  in  strenuous  and  suocessftil 
exertions  for  the  advancement  of  mathematical  science  and 
of  its  applications.  He  never  filled  any  political  post,  or 
took  any  marked  part  in  public  matters  :  he  wag,  we  be- 
lieve, no  favourite  of  any  government,  and  his  scientifie 
time  did  not  procure  him  more  than  a  very  moderate  com- 
petency. The  writings  of  M.  Legendre  consist  of  various 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
several  separate  writings  of  whidi  we  shall  give  a  slight 
aooount. 

The  first  appearance  of  Legendre  as  a  mathematician  was 
(A.D.  1 762)  as  the  writer  of  two  pu>en,  one  on  the  motion  of 
resisted  projectiles,  Uie  other  on  the  attraction  ai  spheroids, 
which  gained  prises  from  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  Fmia, 
and  a  place  in  the  former  as  the  successor  D'Alembert. 
In  a  memoir  on  double  integrals,  published  in  the  volume 
for  1788  (though  presented  at  the  end  of  1799),  he  digested 
a  method  of  transforming  an  int^al  with  two  variables  to 
one  depending  upon  odier  variables,  which  he  applied  to 
the  question  of  the  attraction  of  spheroids.  He  was  the  first 
who  extended  the  solution  of  this  question  by  the  aid  ol 
modem  analysis:  it  being  not  a  little  remakahle.  that  this 
problem  in  the  year  1773  required  the  power  of  Legrongo 
to  show  that  even  as  much  could  be  done  with  it  by  the 
modern  analvsis  as  had  been  effected  with  the  antieut 
methods  by  Newton  and  Maclaurin.  Various  other  me- 
moirs by  Legendre  re^i9Uh!K.^l!^<^  ^  th^  integral  cal- 
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cuius,  or  to  his  geodetieal  opentwiu.  In  1787  he  ira& 
nprnnted  one  of  the  commisaionen  Ibr  connecting  the 
obBerratories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  by  a  chain  of  triangles. 
Canini  de  Thury  had  memorialized  the  Kntish  (government 
on  the  expediency  of  this  step :  the  execution  of  which  was 
committed  to  (General  Roy  on  the  English  side,  and ,  to 
Legendre,  Cassint,  and  M£chain  on  the  French.  MucK  of 
the  work  was  completed  in  1 787.  and  a  memoir  of  Legendre, 
ftubliahed  in  the  volume  for  that  year,  upon  some  theore- 
tical points,  contains  one  of  tbose  simple  and  beautiful 
theorems  which  carry  the  name  of  their  inventors  with  them 
fbr  ever.  It  is  the  celebrated  proposition  relative  to  the 
tpherical  excess  {Tbioonohbtry]  of  a  small  spherical  tri- 
angle. An  account  of  the  actual  trian^es  constructed  in 
hu  sumqr  is  contained  in  the  volume  fbr  1 788.  When  the 
grand  French  arc  of  the  meridian  was  completed,  laplace 
and  Leeendre  were  employed  to  deduce  the  form  of  the 
spheroid  which  agreed  most  nearly  with  all  the  observatioDs. 
In  the  construction  of  the  large  trigonometrical  tables 
(which  still  remain  unpublished)  he  contributed  some  sim- 
plifying theorems.  In  1806  he  published  his  '  Nouvelles 
M£thodes  pour  la  Determination  aes  Orbites  des  Comdtes,' 
m  which  he  fiivea  a  method  the  peculiarity  of  which  then 
was  that  it  idlowed  of  the  correction  of  the  original  obser- 
Tations  at  any  part  of  the  process.  It  may  be  ^ubtfnl 
whether  the  method  itself  was  an  imjmvement  uptn  those 
which  were  then  in  uae ;  and  if  it  were,  it  is  still  superseded 
hy  others  posterior  to  it  But  this  tract  is  further  remark- 
able by  its  containing  the  first  proposal  to  employ  the  me- 
thod of  least  squares.  [Least  Squakbs,  Method  of.] 
Whether  Legendre  had  seen  the  hint  of  Cotes  or  not,  he 
made  a  proposal  of  great  ingenuity,  and  introduced,  as  a 
matter  of  practical  convenience,  a  method  which  was  after- 
wards shown  by  Laplace  to  be  entitled  to  confidence  on  the 
strictest  grounds  of  principle. 

Legendre  applied  himself  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to 
the  development  of  those  integrals  on  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  arcs  of  an  ellipse  and  hyperbola  depend.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1 786  are  two  papers  on  the 
subject  written  by  him.  His  'Exercices  du  Calcul  Inte- 
gral,' published  in  1811,  contain,  among  other  matters  of 
high  eurioai^.  an  extended  view  of  the  same  subject  He 
continued  to  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the  cultivatikHi 
of  this  new  branch  of  science,  and  in  1825  and  1826  he  pro- 
duced the  two  volumes  of  his  *  Traits  des  Fonctions  EUip- 
tiquea  et  des  Integrales  Euleriennes,*  containing  a  digested 
system,  with  extensive  tables  for  the  computation  of  the 
integrals.  The  work  was  hardly  published  when  the  dis- 
coveries of  MM.  Abel  and  Jacobi  appeared.  These  mathe- 
maticians, both  then  very  young,  had  begun  by  looking  at 
the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  and  had  produced 
results  which  would  have  materially  simplified  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  Legendre,  it  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  them.  With  a  spirit  which  will  always  be  one  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  his  reputation,  Lt^ndre  immediatdy  set 
■bout  to  add  the  new  discoveries  to  his  own  work;  land  in 
1828  and  subsequent  years  appeared  three  supplements, 
in  which  they  are  presented  in  a  manner  symmetrical  with 
the  prweding  part  of  the  work,  and  with  the  fullest  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  value  and  of  the  merit  of  their 
authors. 

To  Legendre  is  also  duo  the  collection  of  the  results 
obtained  upon  the  theory  of  numbers  [Nuubers,  Theory 
op],  a  subject  to  which  he  made  very  remarkable  additions. 
The  second  edition  of  his  '  Th^orie  des  Nombres'  was  pub- 
lished in  1808,  and  the  third  in  1830. 

The  best  known  of  Legendre's  works  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, his  Elements  or  Geometry,  of  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  gave  an  English  translation  in  1824,  from  the 
eleventh  edition :  Leeandre  published  his  twelfth  edition 
in  1823.  Of  the  finished  elegance  and  power  of  this  very 
remarkable  wwk  it  is  not  rasy  to  speak  in  adequate  terms: 
and  next  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  it  ought  to  hold  the 
highest  place  among  writings  of  tha  kind.  But  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  much  of  the  rigor  of  Euclid 
has  been  sacrificed,  and  though  those  who  determine  to 
aban^n  the  latter  cannot  do  better  than  substitute  Legen- 
dre's work,  we  hope  that  m  this  country  the  old  Greek 
will  maintain  his  ground  at  least  until  a  substitute  can  be 
found  who  shall  give  equal  ngor  of  demonstration,  as  well 
as  greater  eiegance  of  form. 

LEGER  Lineg  and  Spaeei  (Leger,  Ft.,  Ughf),  the  lines 
■nd  apsoes  added  to  the  staff  when  the  notes  exceed  the 
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ordinary  compass.  The  word  is  often  most  improperly 

written  Ledger. 
hRGUOka.  [LivoRHO.] 

LEGION.  In  a  Roman  consular  army  each  grand  dtvi* 
sion,  corresponding  nearly  to  a  modern  brigade,  was  so 
denominatea ;  and  the  word  indicates  a  selection  of  the 
individuals  composing  such  division.  The  name  is  still 
occasionally  given  to  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  several 
regiments  or  battalions,  when  raised  at  a  particular  place  or 
for  a  particular  service. 

The  strength  of  a  Roman  legion  varied  at  different  pe- 
riods. When  Romulus  divided  the  citizens  of  his  newly- 
formed  state  into  three  portions  or  tribes,  be  also  divided  the 
men  who  were  aUe  to  bear  arms  into  bodies  Of  3000  men, 
and  each  of  these  constituted  a  l^ion.  whidi  was  commadded 
by  one  or  three  profecu  or  tribunes.  CPlutarch,  in  A>in.) 
Serrius  Tullius,  who,  by  the  enlaigement  of  the  city,  formed 
a  fourth  tribe,  is  supposed  to  have  raised  the  strength  of 
the  legion  to  4000  men.  About  IflO  years  afterwards,  when 
Camillus  marched  against  Satricum,  he  had  four  l^ons, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  that  number  of  men  (Liv.,  i.  22) ; 
but,  twenty  years  later,  the  strength  of  the  legion  u  ststed  to 
have  been  5000  foot  and  -300  horse.  (Liv.,  viii.  8.)  This  pro- 
bably continued  to  be  the  general  establishment  of  that  body 
of  troops,  though  particular  circumstancesmight  cause  it  to 
he  Ofscasionally  increased.  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  (Liv, 
xxix.  24)  with  two  legions,  each  consisting  of  6200  men 
(though  the  best  oommentators  suppose  that  5200  is  meant) ; 
and  while  the  Roman  army  was  acting  against  Pwseus  in 
Macedon,  each  IcKion  contained  6000  foot  and  200  horse. 
(Liv.,  xliii.  12.)  Vegetius,  who  lived  in  the  fourUi  century, 
describes  the  legion  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  6)  as  a  body  consisting  of 
6i00  foot  soldiers,  besides  720  horsemen;  but  be  designates 
this  the  antieot  legion,  and  bis  account  is  probably  applica- 
ble only  to  the  state  of  that  body  ih  the  age  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines.  The  l^on  declined  under  the  later  em- 
perors, and  in  the  time  of  Constantine  it  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  only  1500  men. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  twentv-five  legions  were 
placed  permanently  on  the  frontiers  of  tne  empire ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  the  number  of  legions  composing  the 
Roman  army  was  30,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliaries.  Their 
disposition  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  may  be  seen  in  Gib- 
bon, vol.  i.,  ch.  1.  The  legions  were  denoted  by  numbers, 
and  they  were  further  designated  by  the  name  of  the  empe- 
ror who  raised  them,  or  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  were  raised,  or  where  they  had  distinguished  them 
selves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  were  elected  to  serve 
in  the  legions  is  fully  described  by  Polyhius  (book  vi.,  ch.  1), 
who  Uvea  in  the  age  of  Fabius  and  Scipio ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
regulations,  which  however  were  only  followed  when  the 
necessities  of  the  state  did  not  compel  the  magistrates  to 
dispense  wiUi  them.  When  an  army  consisting  of  four 
legions  was  to  he  raised,  the  citizens  of  the  proper  ages 
being  assembled  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  CapiUd,  the 
military  tribunes  drew  out  tne  tribes  by  lot  and  ffom  that 
which  was  first  called  they  selected  four  men  of  nearly  equal 
age  and  stature :  of  these  the  tribunes  who  were  appointed 
to  the  first  legion  chose  one;  those  who  were  appointed  to 
the  second  legion  chose  another ;  and  so  on.  Afterwards 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribunes  chose  four  other  men,  and 
of  these  the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion  first  chose  one ; 
those  of  the  third  legion  then  chose  another ;  and  so  on, 
the  tribunes  of  the  first  legion  taking  the  last  man  of  the 
four.  In  like  order  the  election  proceeded,  till  the  re(|uired 
number  of  men  was  obtained.  Polyhius  states  that  m  his 
time,  the  horsemen  were  enrolled  before  the  foot  soldiers, 
but  that  antiently  the  fwmer  were  choaea  last 

Immediately  after  the  enrolment,  the  xeimits  for  the 
legions  being  made  to  advance  one  by  one,  each  was  sworn 
to  be  obedient  to  his  commanders,  and  to  execute  all  the 
orders  whidi  he  should  receive  from  them  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power. 

When  soldiers  were  to  be  raised  &om  the  allied  cities  of 
Italy,  notice  appears  to  have  been  sent  by  the  consuls  to 
the  magistrates  of  those  cities,  who  then  enrolled  men.  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  was  practised  at  Rome ; 
and.  having  caused  them  to  be  disciplined,  sent  them  to 
join  the  army. 

On  the  institution  of  regular  bodies  of  troops  by  Romu'us, 
he  is  sfiid  to  have  divided  them  (probablj-each  legioid  into 
D,gitizlff%teO^§Te 
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wmpanut  of  100  man,  and  these  vera  called  Mampult, 
fiom  the  bundles  of  grass  which  aerreA  as  standards  fin-  the 
people  who  accompanied  him  when  he  attacked  the  palace 
of  AmuUus.  (Aur.  Victor,  Origo  Qm.  Rom.,  c.  22.)  The 
first  mention  of  a  cohort  occurs  shortly  after  Uie  expulsion 
of  the  kings  (Liv.,  ii.  11) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Polyb'ius  the 
legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  of  these  into  three 
manipuli  (Polyb.,  h.  xi.),  and  each  of  the  latter  into  ttro 
centurie.  [Cohort.]  A  manipulus  must  have  then  con- 
sisted of  200  men ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  designated  a 
body  of  less  than  the  original  number.  Under  Hadrian  and 
the  emperors  immediately  following  him  the  cohorts  appear 
to  have  been  of  unequal  strength.  V^etius  states  that 
the  first,  which  was  called  eoAor*  mlUarm,  and  which  car- 
ried the  eagle,  consisted  of  1500  fbot  and  132  horsemen ; 
the  seooqd,  called  eohon  qidngenaria,  of  ftA5  fbot  and  70 
horsemen ;  and  that  the  remaining  cohorts  were  nearly  of 
the  same  strength  as  the  second. 

Servius  TuUius  is  said  to  have  divided  the  mflitaiy  force 
into  five  different  classes  of  troops  (Liv.,  i.  43),  which  were 
distinguished  by  their  armour ;  but  from  the  commencement 
of  the  republio,  or  nearly  so,  the  order  of  battle  consisted  of 
three  lines  of  troops,  the  Hastati,  the  Principes,  and  the 
Triarii.  (Liv.,  viii.  8.)  The  Velitea  (light  troops  or  skii^ 
mishers)  had  no  particular  station,  and,  except  the  latter, 
all  the  troops,  according  to  Polybius,  were  armed  nearly  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  youngest  men  were  selected  to  act  as  velite« :  they 
were  armed  with  bows  w  slings,  and  some  of  them  carried 
a  light  javelin.  After  the  time  of  Harius  these  ceased  to 
be  enrolled  as  legionary  troora,  and  were  chiefly  fimigners. 
Vegetius  desig^tes  them  FirentariL  Thaj  wore  short 
swords,  and  were  provided  with  bucklers  of  a  circular  form, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  staff  of  their  javelin  was 
two  cubits  long,  and  as  thick  only  as  a  finger;  the  iron 
head  tapered  gradually  to  a  fine  point,  in  order  that,  being 
bent  at  the  first  discharge,  it  might  be  rendered  useless  to 
the  enemy. 

The  hastati  of  all  the  cohorts  were  stationed  in  the  first 
line ;  the  principes  formed  the  second,  those  of  each  cohort 
supporting  their  own  hastati ;  and  the  triarii  were  similarly 
disposed  in  the  third  line  to  support  the  principes.  All  the 
three  classes  were  completely  armed  with  cuirass,  helmet,and 
gnaves ;  their  buckler  was  4  fbet  lon^  and  24  fset  brwd,  and 
five  amnre  wen  placed  in  its  concavity,  to  be  thrown  when 
necessaiT.  Each  man  was  provided  with  a  long  and  a  short 
sword,  tne  blade  of  the  ibrmer  being  strong  and  made 
either  tocutor  thrust;  and  he  carried,  besides,  two  javelins, 
orpila.  (Polyb.,  b.  vi.)  The  only  difference  in  the  arms  of 
the  three  classes  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  size  of  the 
pilum,  those  used  by  the  triarii,  or  vetnran  soldiers,  in  the 
time  of  Varro  being  longer  and  heavier  than  those  of  the 
men  in  the  other  lines. 

It  is  supposed  that  originally  the  pnncipes  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  first  line,  and  that  they  were  men  of  the 
Buperiw  dasses;  from  which  circumstance,  or  because  they 
came  first  into  action,  they  may  have  acquired  their  desig- 
nation. 

The  tioDt  of  the  lesion,  when  m  order  of  battle,  was 
fbrmed  by  ten  com  of  the  hastati,  each  corps  being  arranged 
with  16  nien  in  front,  and  10  in  depth.  The  second  line, 
or  that  of  the  pincipes,  was  of  the  same  strength,  and  was 
drawn  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  line  of  triarii  consisted 
also  of  ten  corps ;  but  these  had  only  10  men  in  front  and 
•6  in  depih.  Every  legionary  soldier  was  allowed  five  feet  in 
front,  and  as  much  in  depth,  m  order  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  make  free  use  of  his  arms. 

The  cavalry  of  a  Roman  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
tumuB,  of  about  30  horsemen  each,  who,  in  order  of  battle, 
were  drawn  up  with  8  in  front,  and  4  in  depth.  Each 
legion  of  the  allies  had  however  600  horsemen ;  so  that  the 
cavalry  of  a  consular  army  (consisting  of  two  Roman 
Iwions  and  two  Imious  of  allies)  amounted  to  1800  men, 
who  were  dUposea  on  the  wings  of  the  legion,  in  one  line 
or  two,  aceotding  to  drcumstanoea.  The  l^^ionan  cavalry 
were  flimished  with  coinsaes  and  helmets,  and  they  were 
aoeompanied  by  light-armed  hwsemen,  who  served  as 
•rcben. 

LEGISLATION.  In  treating  of  legislation,  we  will 
explain,— 1st,  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  the  word ;  2nd, 
the  distinction  between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
of  government;  and  Srd,  the  difference  between  jurispru- 
dentisl  ud  legislative  idenoe— under  which  head  we  will 


make  some  nmarks  Mspeetmg  the  moat  eoavflauent  form, 
for  the  compontion  of  laws. 

1.  Meaning  and  etymology  of  the  word  Legi$lcUi<m.~~A. 
magistrate  who  proposed  a  Taw  in  Rome  for  the  adoption  of 
the  assembly  of  oitaens  was  said  legem  ferre  (as  we  say,  to 
hring  a  bill  into  parliament);  and  the  law,  if  carried,  was 
said  to  be  perlata,  or  simply  lata.  Hence  the  term  tegum 
laior,  or  legislator,  was  used,  as  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  voaoOiTtic,  in  the  sense  of  a  law^ver.  From  legitla- 
tor  have  been  formed  legietation,  legulative,  and  legiela- 
ture  (the  latter  word  signifying  a  person  or  body  of  persona 
exercising  legislative  power). 

Legislation  means  the  making  of  positive  law.  Positiva 
law,  as  exfAained  in  the  article  Law,  is  made  by  the  peiaoa 
or  persons  exercising  the  sovereign  power  in  a  commDoi^. 
The  end  of  positive  law,  u  explaiaed  in  the  same  artid^  is 
the  temporal  happiness  of  the  community. 

2.  Distinction  between  the  legislative  and  exeeutitm 
cowers  qf  government — A  general  command,  or  law,  issued 
oy  a  sovereign  government  would  be  nugatory,  if  it  was  not 
applied  in  practice  to  the  cases  foiling  within  its  scope,  and 
if  the  pains  denounced  for  the  violation  of  it  were  not  in- 
flicted on  transgressors.  The  execution  of  the  general  com* 
mauds,  or  laws,  of  a  sovereign  government  is  th««fore  an 
essential  part  of  the  business  of  a  government  Acctird' 
ingly  the  ordinary  frinctions  of  a  government  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  legislative  and  executive. 

An  executive  command,  or  act,  of  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment, is  a  spaoal  oommand  issued,  or  set  done,  in  the 
execution  of  a  law  previously  estaUkhed  by  the  govern* 
ment  Executive  commanfU  or  acts  are  ot  two  sorta,  vis. 
administrciioe  and  Jadtdal.  The  distinction  between  Utarn 
two  sorts  of  executive  commands  or  acts  may  (in  eonformiQr 
with  modem  phraseology)  be  stated  as  follows.  A  judicial 
proceeding  is  a  declaration,  by  a  competent  authority,  that 
a  person  au  (or  has  not)  brought  himself  within  the  terms 
of  a  certain  penal  provision,  or  that  he  has  (or  has  not)  a 
certain  legal  right  or  obligation  which  another  disputes 
with  him.  An  administrative  proceeding  is  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  a  role  of  law  into  effect,  where  there  is  no  question 
about  the  legal  culpability,  or  dispute  about  a  legal  rig^it 
or  obligation  of  a  person.  In  an  administrative  proceeiung 
the  government  functionary  acts,  or  may  act,  spontaneously ; 
in  a  judicial  [ffoceedine  he  does  not  act  until  he  is  acted 
upon  by  others.  A  judge  cannot  act  nntU  his  ooort  ia  (to 
use  the  French  phrase)  seized,  or  «aift,  with  the  question  ; 
or  fto  use  the  language  of  our  ecclesiaitical  courts)  it  is 
necessary  '  to  promote  (or  set  in  motion)  theofiloe  of  ju^e. 
(D6g£rando,  Institutes  du  Droit  adminutratif  R-anfai*, 
Paris.  1829.) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  division  of  the  fhnctions  of 
government  in  a  l^islative  and  executive  is  not  exhaustive ; 
inasmuch  as  neither  class  comprehends  acta  or  special 
commands  not  founded  on  a  previous  general  command  or 
law,  in  other  word%  primlegiti,  concerning  which  see  the 
article  Law. 

The  distinction  J>etween  the  making  of  laws  and  their 
execution  is  too  obvious  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
ancient  writers  on  govnnment  The  latter  sul^ect  was 
treated  by  them  under  the  hea^  otmagUtrates.  (See,  fat 
example.  Aristot,  vi.  8.)  Tlw  distinction  has  howeva 
attracted  peculiu  attention  from  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical politicians  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  importance  attributed  by  Montes- 
quieu to  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  administrative, 
and  judicial  powers  of  government;  i.e.  the  exercise  of 
the  administrative  and  judicial  functions  by  officers  distinct 
from  the  supreme  legislative  body,  and  from  each  other. 
{Esprit  des  Lois,  xi.  6.)  The  importance  of  the  sepa- 
ration in  question  has  however  been  overrated  by  Montes- 
quieu ;  and  it  has  never  existed,  and  indeed  can  scarcely 
exist,  to  the  extent  which  he  supnoses.  The  le^lative 
fiinctions  of  a  government  can  be  oistinguished,  logically, 
from  its  executive  fuctions ;  but  these  ftinctions  eaimot  in 
every  case,  be  severally  vested  in  different  persons.  In  every 
free  government  (or  government  of  more  than  one)  tlw 
legislative 'bodies  exercise  some  executive  fbnetions:  thus, 
in  England,  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  appellate  coart  in 
civil  oases,  and  the  House  of  (Commons  decides  in  cases  of 
contested  elections  of  its  own  members.  In  evwy  form  of 
government  the  public  frincticsaries,  whose  primatr  busi- 
ness is  the  execution  of  the  laws,  exercise  a  oonsidenUe 
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■ilia'  tm  eonenw  a  body  of  law  so  complete  u  not  to  lequm 
nibiidiazy  km  fbr  carrying  the  principal  lam  into  execu- 
tion, and  a  power  of  ms^ng  these  subsidiary  laws  must,  to 
ft  greater  or  less  extent,  be  vested  in  the  executive  fiiac- 
ticHiahes.  In  the  artide  Iaw  we  have  distinguished  laws 
made  by  supreme  from  laws  made  by  subordinate  l^is- 
latures.  The  latter  class  of  laws  usually  emanate  ftom 
executive  functionanes,  especially  judges.  (Austin's  iVo- 
vtncf  ^  Jwttprudence,  p.  244-9.) 

3.  Difference  between  jwieprudential  and  legislative 
aewnetf.— Positive  law  may  be  viewed  from  the  two  fbllow- 
ing  aspects.  First,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  organic  system, 
eonsisting  ti/t  coherent  rules,  expressed  in  a  technical  vocabu- 
kiy.  Secondly,  ita  rules  may  be  eonsidmd  singly,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
mnni^;  in  other  words,  their  expediency  or  utility.  Iaw 
Tiewea  fnm  the  fdnner  aspect  ia  properly  the  subject  of 
flie  science  of  jurisprudence.  [Jukispbtjobnce.]  Law 
viewed  from  the  latter  aspect  is  the  subject  of  a  depart- 
ment of  political  science  which  is  generally  termed  legisla- 
titte  science.  (Legislation,  in  strictness,  is  concerned  about 
the  technical  form,  as  well  as  the  utility,  of  a  law ;  but  the 
term  l^islative  science,  as  just  defined,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
eunte  for  our  present  purpose.) 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction,  just 
pointed  ou^  between  the  scientific  or  technical  excellency 
of  a  system  of  law,  and  the  expediency  or  utility  of  the  rules 
of  whkh  it  ia  composed.  The  distiaetion,  however  mani- 
Ast,  has  been  frequently  overlooked,  even  by  lawyers. 
Thus  Sir  W.  Blaekstone,  in  desoribiug  ^e  stru^le  made 
by  the  clergy  to  substitute  the  Roman  law  fat  the  common 
law  of  England,  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  system  on 
the  ground  of  the  imperial  government  of  Rome  being  des- 
potic. The  excellence  of  a  system  of  law,  considered  in  a 
seientifi  c  point  of  view,  has  no  connexion  with  the  form  of  the 
government  by  which  the  laws  were  established.  Law  may 
be,  and  has  Wn,  cultivated  as  a  science  with  admirable 
success  under  very  bad  governments.  The  scientific  culti- 
vation of  law  in  Rome  scarcely  began  uutil  the  Eoipiru ; 
and  the  great  Jegal  writers  of  France  lived  in  times  of  poli- 
tieal  anarchy  or  despotism.  A  system  of  law  of  which  the 
practical  tendency  may  be  most  pernicious  may  have  the 
highest  scientific  or  technical  excellence.  A  code  of  laws 
■Bt«Kiui..-wg  slavery,  and  defining  the  respective  rights  and 
duties  of  master  and  slave,  might  be  constructed  with  the 
utiniBt  juristical  aUU;  but  mi^t;  on  that  very  account,  be 
the"  more  mischievouB  as  a  work  of  legislation.  On  the 
other  band,  a  system  of  law  may  be  composed  of  rules 
having  a  generally  beneficial  tendency,  but  may  want  the 
coherency  and  precision  which  constitute  technical  excel- 
lence. The  English  system  of  law  afi'ords  on  example  of 
the  latter  case.  Owing  to  the  popular  character  of  the 
lensleture  by  which  its  rules  were  enacted  or  sanctioned, 
itlias  a  generally  beneficial  tendency ;  but  considered  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  it  deserves  little  commendation. 
The  writings  of  Mr.  Bentbam,  in  like  manner;  are  far 
more  valuable  contributions  to  legislative  than  to  jurispru- 
dential science.  The  remains  of  the  writings  of  Uie  Roman 
lawyss,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  little  assistance  to  the 
modem  l^;islator,  but  they  abound  widi  instructiui  to  the 
jnrisL 

The  distinotkm  between  the  teohnieal  exoellenoe  of  a 
law  and  its  expediency,  or  (in  other  words)  between  its 
form  and  its  substance,  is  a\so  important  with  reference 
to  the  questkm  of  eodificaiion,  i.e.  the  making  of  a  code  ot 
laws. 

The  making  of  a  code  of  laws  may  involve  any  one  of  the 
three  fbUowing  processes: — 1.  The  formation  of  a  new 
system  or  bod^  of  laws.  3.  The  digestion  of  written  laws, 
issued  at  vanoug  times,  and  witm>ut  regard  to  system. 
3.  The  digestion  of  unwritten  law,  contained  injudicial  de- 
cisions and  authoritative  legal  treatises.  The  aatient  codes 
of  law  were,  for  the  most  part,  works  of  new  l^^ation ; 
meh  .were,  for  examide,  the  codes  of  Solon  and  Draco,  the 
Twain  Taffies,  the  code  of  Diodes  (^Syraonse,  and  others. 
Tbe  eodUme  of  Theodosian  and  Justinian  aSbrd  examples 
of  &e  digestioa  of  written  laws.  [^CoirenTtrnoMt,  Roman.] 
nw  D^eats  or  Pandeeta  of  Justinian  afford  an  example  of 
Ae  digeetion  of  unwritten  law.  The  French  codes  were 
not  digests  of  the  existing  law  of  France,  either  written  or 
unwiitten;  but  yiaief  were  in  great  measure  founded  on  the 
•Kktii^  lav.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Prussian 
InadiMht.  The  statutes  ftc  ofmioliiUtmg  nrkms  Iganehep 


of  the  orantnal  law,  Uw  bankraptey  laws,  the  euitomg  lawi, 

the  distillery  laws,  &0.,  are  instances  of  the  digestion  of  tlw 
written  law  of  England.  The  Criminal  Law  Commis- 
sioners have  furnished  a  specimen  of  a  digest  of  the 
English  common  (or  unwritten)  law  relating  to  theft 
iPirtt  Report,  1835.)  The  digestion  of  existing  law,  whe- 
ther written  or  unwritten,  requires  merely  juristusal  ability 
the  making  of  new  laws  requires,  in  addition  to  the  know- 
^ge  and  skill  of  the  jurist,  that  ability  which  we  have 
termed  l^:i8lative.  In  other  words,  the  making  of  new 
laws  requires  both  attention  to  their  utility  or  expediency, 
and  technical  skill  in  the  composition  at  drawing  of  them. 
Popular  forms  of  government  secure  a  tolerably  caretiil 
examination  of  laws,  with  reference  to  their  expediency ; 
but  they  do  not  seoure  aUention  to  the  technical  or  acientifio 
department  of  legislatim.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  principal 
codes  of  laws  have  emanated  firom  despotic  governments, 
vis.  the  Roman,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  French  eodea 
The  difficulty  of  passii^  an  extensive  measure  throi^h  a 
popular  legislature  has,  in  free  governments,  discouraged 
attempts  at  systematic  digestion  of  the  law.  The  digest  of 
the  law  of  rwl  property  in  the  state  of  New  York  how* 
ever  affords  an  example  of  such  digest  passed  by  a  popular 
legislature. 

The  most  convenient  form  for  the  composition  of  laws  is 
a  sulqect  which  has  exercised  many  minds,  but  on  which 
we  cannot,  consistently  with  the  ^an  of  ttUs  Cyolopndia, 
make  more  than  a  few  remarks. 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  too  great  prolixity  or  too 

Kiat  conciseness  in  the  phrweoU^  of  laws  are  stated  br 
id  Baoon,  in  the  66th  and  67tii  aphwisms  of  his  eighth 
hook  De  AugmenHe.  If  an  attempt  be  made,  an  enu- 
meration of  species,  to  avoid  the  obscurity  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  large  genwic  terms,  doubts  are  created 
as  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  law ;  for,  as  Lord  Baoon' 
well  obserx'cs, '  Ut  esceptio  flrmat  vim  I^;is  in  casibns  ncn 
exceptis,  ita  enumeratio  infirmat  eam  in  casibus  non  enu- 
meratis.'  {lb.,  aph.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  vague  uid 
extensive  terms,  if  unexplained,  are  obscure  and  frequently 
ambiguous.  The  best  mode  of  producing  a  law  which  shall 
at  once  be  comprehensive,  perspicuotis,  and  precise,  proba- 
bly is,  to  draw  the  text  of  tne  law  in  abstract  and  concise 
language,  and  to  illustrate  the  text  with  a  commentary,  in 
which  the  scope,  grounds,  and  meaning  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  law  are  explained.  A  commentary  such  u  we  now 
speak  of  was  su^ested  by  Mr.  Bentbam  ( TntititdeLegiela- 
non,  tom.  ill,  p.  264;  Dela  Codificatiim,  s.  4),  and  the  penal 
code  recently  prepared  for  India  has  been  drawn  according 
to  this  plan.  Doubts  will  arise  in  practice  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  most  skilfully  drawn  laws;  and  the 
best  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  a  law  is  an  authentic 
declaration,  made  or  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  which 
enacted  it,  of  its  scope  or  purpose.  The  want  such  a 
commentary  frequently  causes  the  scope  of  a  law  to  be 
unknown;  and  hence  the  tribunals  o^en  hesitate  about 
enforcing  laws  which  may  be  beneficiaL  {Dig.,  lib.  i.,  t  3. 
fr.  21,  22.) 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  laws  ought,  where 
it  is  possible,  to  b^  composed  in  the  language  most  intelli- 

fible  to  the  persons  whose  conduct  th^  are  to  regulate, 
n  countries  where  the  great  msjority  of  the  people  speak 
the  same  language  (as  in  England  ot  Rnnoe).  no  doubt 
about  the  choice  of  the  langus^  for  the  composition  of  the 
laws  can  exist.  In  countries  however  where  ^  people 
speak  difi^nt  languages,  or  where  the  language  of  uwt 
■loveming  body  differs  from  that  of  the  people,  or  where  the 
)ulk  of  tfae  people  apeak  a  language  which  has  never 
received  any  literary  cultivation,  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  Uie 
language  in  which  the  laws  shall  be  written.  Where  the 
people  speak  different  languages,  authentic  translations  of 
tfae  original  t^  of  the  laws  should  be  published.  'Where 
the  language  of  the  governing  body  differs  from  tiiat  of  the 
people  (whioh  ia  generally  the  case  in  newly-conquered 
countries),  tfae  laws  ought  to  be  issued  in  tfae  language  of 
the  people.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  small  number  of 
educated  penons  to  leun  a  foreign  language ;  whereas  it  is 
impossible  for  the  people  at  large  speedily  to  unlearn  their 
own,  or  to  learn  a  new  tongue.  Thus  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Lombardy  uses  the  Italian  language  in  all  public 
doooments.  Where  tfae  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity has  not  received  a  liteiary  cidtivation,  tfae  language 
used  by  educated  persons  for  litcoaiy  purposes  must  be  «m 
ployed  for  the  composition  of  tfae  laws,  ^^^^^f^^ 
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Higalanda  of  Scotland,  and  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Ian- 1 

fiage  of  the  laws  and  the  government  is  not  Celtic,  but  | 
Qglish ;  and  in  Malta,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  speak 
a  dialect  of  Arabic,  the  laws  are  published  and  administered 
in  Italian,  which  is  the  literary  langua^  of  the  island. 
LEGNA'GO.  [Verona.] 

LEGRAND,  JACQUES  GUILLAUME,  a  French 
archfteot  and  a  writer  on  subjects  of  architecture,  was  born 
at  Paris,  Hay  9th,  1753.  When  studying  in  the  Ecole  des 
Fonts  et  Chauss^es  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Porronet,  and 
was,  while  yet  very  younc,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  brid^  at  Tours.  His  taste  howevn  disposed  him  far 
more  to  architecture  than  to  engineering;  and  he  accord- 
iag^j  plaoed  himself  under  Blonde],  and,  after  bis  death, 
pursued  his  studies  under  Clerisseau,  who,  esteeming  his 
character  no  less  than  his  talents,  bestowed  his  daughter 
upon  him  in  marriage.  With  Molinoa,  his  friend  and  his 
professional  associate  in  most  of  his  works,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Italy,  and  was  preparing  to  investigate  the  remains 
of  art  in  Magna  Grscia,  when  he  was  recalled  home  by  the 
government  From  that  period  he  was  employed  during 
nearly  twenty  years  in  restoring  several  public  edifices  and 
erecting  others.  One  of  his  most  noted  works,  which  he 
executeid  in  couiunction  with  MoUnos,  was  Uie  timber 
cupola  of  the  Halle  aux  Bleds.  The  Th&tre  Feydeau,  the 
restraation  of  the  Fontaine  des  Innocena,  of  the  Halle  aux 
Draps,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  Hdtel  If  arbcBU^  besides  a 
number  of  designs  for  private  individuals,  w«e  executed  by 
him.  He  had  been  appointed  to  conduct' the  repairs  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  had  removed  to  that  place  for  the 

Eurpose  of  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  the  works,  just 
efore  his  aeat^  which  happened  November  10th,  1806. 
Among  his  writings  are  the  text  to  the  '  KdiSces  de  Paris  * 
and  the  '  Galerie  Antique,'  and  to  many  of  the  architectural 
tubjbcte  in  the  *  Annaies  du  Mus^e  ;*  also  the  architectural 
portion  of  Cassas's  '  Voyage  Pitteresque  d'Istrie,'  and  that  of 
*  Fhenicie;'  and  an  octavo  volume  to  accompany  Durand's 
Parall£le  d'Edifices.'  This  last  was  merely  the  sketch 
of  ,&  more  complete  and  detailed  history  of  architecture, 
wtiichfhad  be  Uved  to  execute  it  as  be  had  proposed,  would 
have  extended  to  thirty  volumes. 

UBGU'MIN,  a  peculiar  v^table  product  obtained  by 
BracfMinot  from  peas,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  vege- 
table alkalL  To  obtain  this  substence,  ripe  dried  peas  are 
to  be  digested  in  warm  water,  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a 
mortar,  and  water  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained ; 
this  is  milky,  and  when  allowed  to  deposit  those  sut»tances 
which  are  merely  suspended  in  it,  is  still  turbid,  and  appears 
to  contain  legumin  in  combination  with  some  vegetable 
acid.  During  evaporation  a  translucent  substance  sepa- 
rates at  the  siufaceof  the  liquor,  which  appears  to  be  legu- 
min combined  with  some  vegetable  acid ;  it  is  of  a  green- 
ish-^rey  colour,  does  not  redden  litmus,  but  restores  its 
blue  colour  when  reddened  by  an  acid ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  this  dissolves  the  chlorophylle ;  after  being  long 
boiled  in  the  alcohid  it  resembles  starch,  and  becomos  trans- 
parent and  white  by  drying.  It  dissolvf.s  in  very  dilute 
T^eteble  acids,  such  as  the  oxalic  and  tartarii^  out  the 
mineral  acids  predpitete  it  from  solution  in  them.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  by  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  in 
solution,  even  when  very  dilute. 

Legumin  appears  to  be  a  substiuice  intermediate  as  to 
gluten  and  vegetable  albumen ;  it  differs  ftom  the  first  in 
being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  from  the  last  in  readily  dis- 
solving in  the  alkaline  carbonates ;  it  conteins  some  sulphur, 
and  also  azote,  but  less  than  animal  albumen ;  it  is  precipi- 
tated from  solutions  which  are  not  ackl  b^  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  also  by  infhsion  of  galls.  Itexistein  peas  and 
ueans  to  the  amount  of  about  18  per  cent  It-has  not  been 
complete^  analyzed. 

LEGUMIN0'S£,  or  FABA'CE^,  a  very  extensive 
natural  order  of  plants  inhabiting  the  coldest  and  hottest, 
the  dryest  and  dampest  parts  of  the  world,  assuming  the^ 
greatest  varieties  of  form  and  size,  some  being  among  the 
smallest  of  flowering  plants,  others  forming  the  largest  trees 
in  tropical  forests,  and  varying  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  their  sensible  qualities,  some  being  eatable,  as  peas,  beans, 
and  other  pulse ;  others  poisonous,  as  Pisci^ta,  Tephrosia, 
and  Cytisus ;  some  secreting  a  fiagnat  volatite  oi^  others 
destitute  of  all  trace  of  such  a  substance 

So  many  modifications  of  structure  are  found  among 
these  plants,  that  although  they  may  be  generally  deflnea 
as  beinig:  polypetalous  exogens  with_definito  perigynous 


I  stamaiSiond  a  superior  simj^e  carpel,  changing  to  a  l^ume, 
I  yet  each  of  these  characters  disappears  in  certain  species,  so 
that  none  are  free  from  exceptions.  For  instance,  Ceratonia 
has  no  petals,  the  stamens  are  indefinite  and  hy^ogynous  in 
Mimosas,  and  the  fruit  is  not  a  legume  in  Dipterix  and 
many  otliers.  Nevertheless,  as  one  or  other  of  the  above 
characters  is  always  present,  although  the  others  may  be 
absent  or  deviated  from,  there  is  but  little  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  if  a  plant  belongs  to  this  order 

Tm  species  amount  to  some  thousands,  and  are  con 
venientljr  divided  into  three  subwders,  Papilionaceee, 
CasalfiinMte,  and  MmoteeB. 

PapUumaceahsve  what  are  called  papilionaceous  flowers, 
that  IS,  of  the  five  petals  one  is  large,  broad,  niread  open, 
and  called  the  standard;  two  others  are  panulel,  eonvex, 
or  slightly  spreading,  and  called  mng$ ;  and  the  two  remain- 
ing ones  are  also  parallel,  bnt  unit^  by  their  anterior  edge 
so  as  to  form  a  body  not  unlike  the  keel  of  a  boat,  sJler 
which  it  is  named.  In  all  these  plants  the  stamens  are 
definite  in  number,  and  inserted  with  tolerable  distinctness 
into  the  calyx ;  but  while  many  are  diadelphous,  others  are 
monadelpbous  or  decandrous ;  the  firuit  is  either  a  legume, 
a  lomentum,  or  a  drupe,  or  some  form  intermediate  between 
the  first  and  last.  It  is  here  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
order  occurs,  especially  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world. 
Peas,  beans,  clover,  sainlfoin,  lucerne,  liquorice,  indigo, 
medicks,  and  trefbils,  lupines,  and  numraous  other  common 
European  genera,  belong  to  Papitionaceie. 


Inditfokia  AcEL 

1,  Stkndanl]  2,  wingc  3,  keel  of  tbo  Smrcr;  4,  oalyx;  9.  dtadelpboul 
■tamens;  Stlugumc. 


Casalpiniea  have  the  petals  spread  out,  and  nearly 
equal  sized,  with  distinct  unequal  stamens ;  they  may  he 
considered  the  regular  form  of  the  order,  while  Papiltona- 
ces  are  the  irr^ular  form.  Their  fruit  is  usually  a  legume, 
but  not  always.  The  Cassia,  which  Aimishes  the  senna- 
leaves  of  the  shops,  is  the  most  interesting  among  them ; 
to  this  suborder  also  belong  the  Tamarind  and  Algaroba 
fruits,  the  trees  yielding  logwood.  Brazil-wood,  Sappan-wood, 
&c.,  and  Hymensea,  firora  which  gum  animi  is  procured. 

Mimosets  have  small  regular  flowers  collected  into  heads . 
numerous  often  indefinite  stamens,  usually  hypogynous, 
and  a  legume.  They  are  unknown  in  cold  countries  in  a 
wild  state,  but  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world  they  form 
a  strikingly  beautiful  portion  of  the  vwetation.  From  the 
much  greater  length  of  their  stamens,  their  petals,  and  the 
cliutered  compact  arrangement  of  their  flowers,  die  latter 
often  resemble  tass^  of  silk,  of  the  most  vivid  colours,  ii^ 
termtngled  among  the  leaves.  Their  bark  is  usually  astrin- 
gent. With  a  frequent  intermixture  of  gum.  The  gums 
Arabic,  Senegal,  Sassa,  and  others,  are  produced  by  dif- 
ferent species ;  catechu  is  the  extract  of  the  astringent  bark 
of  Acacia  Catechu,and  rose-wood  is  said  to  bo  the  timber  of 
some  Mimosa  inhabiting  the  interim  of  Brazil.  One  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  among  the  plants  of  this  order  is 
the  excessive  irritability  observable  in  the  leaves  of  certain 
species  of  Mimosa,  such  as  M.  pudio^  sensilim  &c.,  which 
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aie  hence  called  sensitive  plants.  It  is  however  a  special 
peculiarity,  anil  not  one  of  general  occurrence;  unless  the 
lidding  up  al  night  of  the  leaves  of  the  whole  suborder  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  same  irritable  quality  iu  a 
low  degree. 


llimoM  pudica. 


ii  A  flower,  much  magnUled ;  9,  b  legume. 

LEIBNITZ,  GOTTFRIED  WILHELM,  wan  bom 
July  3,  1646,  at  Leipzig,  where  bis  fotber  (Fricdrich)  was 
professor  of  jurisprudence.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  he  was  placed  at  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  his  Dative  city,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  his 
fifteenth  year  to  the  university  of  the  same  place.  Although 
law  was  bis  principal  study,  he  combined  the  legat  lessons 
of  the  elder  Thomasius  with  those  of  Kubn  in  mathematics, 
and  applied  at  the  bame  time  with  great  diligence  to  phi- 


lology, history,  and,  in  short,  to  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Of  antient  writers,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Pythagoreans 
seem  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  hirmenta' 
character,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  their  writings 
has  furnished  many  an  element  in  his  own  philosophy, 
while  it  su^ested  a  wish,  as  bold  as  it  was  impracticable, 
of  reconciling  their  several  systems  and  combining  them 
into  one  consistent  whole.  After  further  prosecuting  his 
mathematical  studies  at  Jena  under  Erhard  Weigel,  Letbni'.z 
returned  to  Leipzig,  where  he  passed  successively  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  iu  phil(»ophy.  On  the  Iatt«- 
occasion  (a.d.  1 664)  he  read  his  treatise '  De  Principio  Indivi- 
duationia,'  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  nominalists 
against  the  realists.  His  pursuits  at  this  time  were  chietty  of  a 
mathematical  and  juristical  character.  In  1664  appeared  the 
treatise '  Quesstiones  Pbilosophicta  ex  Jure  collects,'  which 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the '  Doctrina  Conditionum.' 
The  treatise'DeArteCombinatoria'  was  published  in  1666. 
This  important  and  remarkable  work  contained  a  new 
method  of  combining  numbers  and  ideas,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  scientific  advantages  of  a  more  extensive 
design,  of  which  it  was  only  a  particular  application.  This 
^neral  design,  which  is  sketched  in  the  *  Historia  et 
Commendatio  LinguBO  Characteristics  Universalis*  (Pott' 
huTnous  Works,  by  Rasp£,  p.  535),  was  the  invention  of  an 
alphabet  of  ideas,  to  consist  of  the  most  simple  elements 
or  characters  of  thought,  by  which  every  possible  combina- 
tion  of  ideas  might  be  expressed ;  so  that  bv  analysis  or 
synthesis  the  proof  or  discovery  of  all  trutli  might  be 
possible.  Notwithstanding  such  early  proofs  of  his  genius 
and  talents,  Leibnitz  was  refused  a  dispensation  of  age 
which  he  had  asked  for  at  Leipzig  in  order  to  take  the 
d^ee  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which  however  he  obtained  at 
Altorf.  His  exercise  on  this  occasion  was  pubhshed  under 
the  title  'De  Casibus  in  Jure  Perplexis,*  which  was  every- 
where received  with  approbation.  Declining  a  professor- 
ship here  offered  to  him,  in  all  probability  from  a  distaste 
for  a  scholastic  life,  he  proceeded  to  Niimberg,  where  he 
joined  a  societv  of  adepts  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and,  being  appointed  secretary,  was  selected  to  com- 
pile their  most  famous  works  on  Alchemy.  For  such  an 
occupation  he  is  said  lo  have  proved  his  fitness  by  composing 
a  letter,  requesting  the  honour  of  admission,  so  completely 
after  the  style  of  the  Alchemists,  that  it  was  unintelligible 
even  to  himself.  From  these  pursuits  he  was  removed  by 
the  Barou  Von  Boineburg,  chancellor  to  the  elector  of 
Mainz,  who  invited  him  to  proceed  to  Frankfort  in  the 
capacity  of  councillor  of  state  and  assessor  of  the  chamber 
of  justice.  He  here  composed  the  valuable  and  important 
essay  *  Nova  Metbodus  docendi  discendique  Juris,  cum 
subjecto  catalogo  desideratorum.'  At  this  time  Leibnitz 
began  to  prosecute  the  study  of  philosophy  with  greater 
energy,  and  to  extend  his  fame  to  foreign  countries  l)y  the 
republication  of  the  work  of  Nizolius, '  De  veris  I^incipiis 
et  vera  Ratione  Philosophaiidi,'  to  which  he  contributed 
many  philosophical  notes  and  treatises.  To  this  date 
belong  two  original  compositions  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  boldness  of  views,  and  as  containing  the  germ  of  his 
later  philosophical  system  Of  these  two  works,  the 
'  Theoria  Motus  Concreti '  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  the  '  Theoria  Motus  Abstracti '  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  The  latter  city  be  first 
visited  m  1672,  in  company  with  the  son  of  his  patron, 
and  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  men  of  the  age ;  among  others,  of  Malebranche, 
Cassini,  and  Huyghens,  whose  work  on  the  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum  attracted  Leibnitz  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  Leibnitz  next  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Newton, 
Oldenburg,  Wallis,  Boyle,  and  others,  with  many  of  whom 
he  bad  previously  maintained  an  active  correspondence. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Mainz,  he  received  from 
tlie  duke  of  Brunswick  Liinebui^  the  appointment  of 
hofrath  and  royal  librarian,  with  permirbion  however  to 
travel  at  pleasuK.  He  accordingly  '.  isited  London  a 
second  time,  in  order  to  make  known  his  mathematical 
studies  and  to  exhibit  his  arithmetical  machine.  This 
machine,  either  an  improvement  of  that  of  Pascal,  or  an 
original  invention,  is  described  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Miscellanea  Bcrolinensia,'  and  is  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Giittingen.  From  London  Leibnitz  returned 
to  Hanover,  where  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  library 
and  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  method  of  iu 
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Bnitfw'mfil*,  vhioh  was  ao  similar  to  the  method  of  fluxioni 
of  Nowton  u  to  lead  to  «  bitter  dispute  between  the  admiren 
of  these  great  men,  and  ultimately  between  themselves,  as 
to  the  priority  of  discovery.  To  decide  this  dispute  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  at  tlie  reuuest  of  Leibnitz,  nomi- 
nated a  commission,  which  decided  in  Aivor  of  Newton. 
[FtirxiONt ;  Cohhbbciuh  Bpistolicuh.]  Thwa  is  little 
doubt  however  that  the  two  methods  were  equally  indepen- 
dent and  original ;  but  if  the  two  claims  are  irreconcilable, 
the  priority  m  publication  gives  the  presumption  in  fcvor  of 
Leibnitz.  To  this  period  belong  also  the  raiportant  works 
of  «  mixed  histmieu  and  politieal  nature,  '  Soriptcvet  Re- 
mm  Brunfrioeniium,*  and  the  '  Codex  Juris  Qmtium  Di- 
plomatious,'  ih»  materials  of  which  he  hod  collected  during 
ids  trmvela  through  France.  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria, 
vhieh  be  undertook  at  the  instance  of  Duke  Ernest  Au- 
gustus of  Brunswick.  In  1683  be  joined  Otio  Meacke  in 
publishing  the  *  Acta  Eruditoium  of  Leipzig,  and  from 
1691  he  was  also  a  constant  contributor  to  the  *  Jouroal 
des  Savans,'  in  which  many  of  his  most  important  essays 
on  philosophy  first  appeared.  To  this  period  belong  the 
composition  of  the  *  Monadologie*  and  the  *  Harmonie  Pr6- 
£tabue.'  }n  1 702  Leibnitz  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlm,  which  the  elector  of 
Bmndenburg,  afterwards  Fiederiek  L  of  Prussia,  had 
estaUislied  at  the  instwoa  of  his  queen,  a  prineeas  of  the 
oottse  of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  advice  ctf  Leibnitz  himself. 
Lt  1710  *Theodio£e*  was  published,  with  a  view  to 
oppose  the  tendeney  of  the  writings  of  Bayle;  and  two 
years  afterwards  the  '  Nouveaux  Essais  aur  I'Entendement 
Humain,'  in  answer  to  the  essay  of  I^ocke.  In  die  previous 
year  Leibnitz  fbrmed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who.  st  Torgau,  consulted  him  on  tbe  beat  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  dvilization  of  Russia,  and  rewarded 
his  valuable  suggestions  by  the  title  and  dignity  of  coun- 
cillor of  state  and  a  pension  of  1 000  rubles.  Shortly  nfter- 
mrds,  at  the  instanoe  of  Prince  XJlrich  of  Brunswl  ■<.,  the 
emperor.  Charles  VI.,  elected  him  auhc  councillor  and 
baron  of  the  empire;  and,  in  consequence,  he  visited 
Vienna*  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the  ehaneellor  Count  Sinzendoil 
Upon  the  eleratiou  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  tbe  throne 
of  England,  Leibnitz  returned  to  Hanover,  where,  after  the 
publication  of  a  few  political  and  philosophical  works,  he 
expired  on  the  14th  November,  1714.  He  was  buried  on 
the  esplanade  at  Leipzig,  where  a  monument,  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  indicates,  by  the  nmpld  inscription  '  Ossa 
Leibnitii,'  the  plaoe  of  his  buriaL  *  The  best  6loge  of  Leib- 
nitz,* to  use  Uie  words  of  Dugald  Stewart, '  is  fimiislied  by 
the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  history 
which,  whoever  takes  pains  to  compare  with  his  works  and 
with  bis  epistolary  correspondence,  will  find  reason  to  doubt 
whether,  at  the  singular  sra  when  he  appeared,  be  could 
have  more  accelerated  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by 
the  cuieentration  of  his  studies  thui  he  baa  aetually  done 
by  tbe  nniverMlity  of  his  aims.* 

The  flnt  olijeet  of  the  philosophical  labours  of  Leibnitz 
was  to  give  to  philosophy  the  rigour  and  stabiU^  of  matbe- 
matiml  science.  The  latter  derives  this  character  botii 
from  its  formal  portion,  or  demonstration,  and  also  from  the 
nature  of  its  object-matter.  With  a  view  to  the  former, 
Leibnitz  assumed  the  exlsteaee-of  certain  univorsal  and 
necessary  truths  which  are  not  derived  from  science,  but 
grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thinking  souL  (Prin- 
dpia  PhUotopkUe,  s.  30-7.)  As  the  object-matter  of 
mathematics  may  be  supposed  to  be  constructed  of  points 
or  units.  Leibnitz  was  led  to  the  assumption  of  certain  pri- 
mary constituents  of  all  matter.  These  ore  his  iamons 
monads,  which  form  tbe  baais  of  his  system.  These  monads 
ore  simple  substances  without  parts,  out  of  wUehall  bodies 
are  oompounded  by  a^fregatton.  Iliey  are  real,  because 
without  teal  simple  pnneiples  the  composite  would  not  pos- 
sess reality ;  and  consequently,  if  there  were  no  monads, 
nothing  Many  kind  ootud  exist  really.  These  monads  must 
not  be  oonlbmided  with  the  atoms  of  Democritus  «  Bpieu- 
ras.  They  ore  real  units,  the  grounds  of  all  activity,  or 
forces,  and  the  prime  absolute  principles  of  all  composite 
things,  which  may  ultimately  be  resolved  into  them.  Leib- 
nitz called  tbem  metaphysiw  points  and  substantial  ftHms. 
Being  without  parts,  they  are  necessarily  uuextended,  indi- 
Tisible,  and  without  figure.  As  such  they  are  incapable  of 
dissolution,  and  without  natural  decayor production,  which 
^OD^posiiUe  in  eomposite  bodies*  Ilw  monads  thwefore 


were  created  at  oat»  and  momentarily,  and  in  the  same 

manner  they  must  be  destroyed  or  last  for  ever.  JbtemaQjr 
they  admit  not  of  change,  since  neither  substance  nor  acci- 
dent can  penetrate  what  is  wholly  without  parts.  Never- 
theless they  must  possess  certain  determinations  or  qualities, 
since  otherwise  they  could  not  be  things.   Further,  every 
monad  is  distinct  from  all  others ;  for  there  cannot  be  two 
things  absolutely  identical  and  without  internal  difference. 
This  proposition  forms  one  of  Leibnitz's  necessary  and  fun- 
damental principles,  which  he  called  the  'principle  of  ideB> 
tity  of  inoiscemibles*  (principium  identitatis  indiseemibi'- 
Uum).  Aconding  to  this  pnneiple  all  thin^  must  difir 
moreorlns,nnceotherwisetheywonld  beindstinguislwbl^ 
for  identical  things  are  indisconible.   All  created  things 
are  subject  to  change ;  consequently  tbe  monads  also  an 
constantly  changing.   This  change  nowever  is  only  exter- 
nal, and  does  not  operate  internally ;  on  tbe  ooniraty,  the 
outward  change  results  from  an  internal  principle;  and 
this  internal  principle  of  change  constitutes  the  essence  of 
all  force :  the  monaos  consequently  are  forces.   Besides  this 
principle  of  change  every  monad  possesses  also  a  certain 
schema  of  that  which  is  changed,  which,  so  to  say,  while 
it  expresses  the  differences  and  multiplicity  of  the  monad, 
yet  comprises  the  multiplicity  in  unity.    All  natural 
ohan^  proceed  in  gradation ;  consequently,  while  one 
part  IS  changing,  another  remains  uwdumged.  and  the  mo- 
nads oonsMinently  possess  a  plurality  of  aflbetions'  and 
relations.   Iliis  transitory  state,  which  Mcperienees  end 
exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  changes  in  the  unity  of  the 
monad,  is  perception,  which  however  is  unconscious  (sine 
conscientiA).  The  active  fwoe,  bj  which  the  change  cr 
passa^  from  perception  to  perception  is  accomplished,  is  an 
appetite  (appetitus).   By  its  action  the  monads  are  ever 
attaining  to  new  perceptions,  in  which  their  whole  activity 
consists,  and  besides  which  nought  else  is  in  them  ;  con- 
sequently they  may  be  termed  entelechies,  as  possessing  a 
certain  perfoction  {rh  fvnXfc)  and  a  certain  self-sufficiency 
(a&rapKcia),  bv  which  they  are  the  sources  of  their  own 
activi^.   In  lifeless  things  perception  is  uneombined  with 
consciousness ;  in  animated,  it  is  combined  with  it  and 
becomes  t^ppercepHan,  The  monads  endued  with  wter 
ception  may  he  called  souls,  and,  in  combination  with  the 
unconscious  monads,  constitute  all  animals;  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  rest  of  animals,  as  between 
God  and  man,  consisting  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 
Tbe  unconscious  perception  is  also  found  in  tbe  monads 
endued  with  apperception,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  sle^ 
or  are  stunned,  tor  in  sleep  tbe  soul  is  without  apperception, 
and  hke  the  other  monads.   All  perceptions  however  are 
closely  dependent  on  each  other;  and  when  consequently 
the  soul  passes  from  sleep,  the  unconscious  pereeptions 
which  it  had  during  that  state  form  tbe  link  wbkh  oon- 
nents  its  present  thoughts  with  the  past  This  fact  affords 
an  explanation  of  memory,  and  that  anticipation  of  like  results 
fhun  like  causes  which  guides  the  conduct  of  all  animals. 
Man  however  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  bis  cogni- 
tion of  eternal  and  necessary  truths ;  by  these  he  rises  to 
a  knowledge  both  of  his  own  and  tbe  Divine  nature ;  and 
these  constitute  what  is  called  reason  or  mind.   By  these 
necessarjr  truths  man  becomes  capable  of  the  reflex  art  of 
distinguishing  the  subject  (ego)  and  the  object  (res),  and 
famishes  him  with  the  fundamental  minciples  of  all  rea- 
soninig,  namely,  tbe  principle  of  contraaiction  and  the  law  of 
sufficient  reason.   According  to  the  former,  whatever  in- 
volves a  contradiction  is  false,  and  its  opposite  true :  the 
latter  teaches  that  nothing  can  be  true  or  exist,  unless 
some  reason  exist  why  it  should  be  as  it  is,  and  not  other- 
wise.  This  sufficient  reason  of  all  necessary  truths  may 
be  discovered  by  analysis,  which  arrives  ultimately  at  tlM 
Iffunary  notions  which  assume  the  form  of  identical  proposi- 
titms,  and  are  incapable  of  proof;  but  Intimate  thetoselTes. 
In  the  same  manner  all  contingent  truths  must  have  an 
ultimate  cause,  since  otherwise  an  infinite  series  of  contin- 
gencies must  be  assumed  in  which  reason  would  be  lost. 
Tb\%  last  cause  of  all  things  and  of  their  mutual  depend- 
ence in  the  universe  is  God,  who  is  absolute  ii^nito 
perfection,  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  perfection, 
while  they  owe  their  imperfection  to  their  own  nature, 
which,  as  finite,  is  incapable  of  receiving  into  itaetf  mflnite 
perfection.   The  Divine  intellect  is  also  the  source  of  all 
eternal  truths  and  ideas,  and  without  God  nothing  could 
possibly  be  actual,  and  nothing  could  exist  necrasarily. 
God  alouflb  M  possessing  inflnito  pe^otion,  exiMa  9i  aaorn- 
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Btv;  ftir  as  nothing  obstructs  his  potentiality,  oe  is  vithout 
nation  or  coatrodiction,  and  is  unlimited.  But  although 
the  eternal  troths  have  their  reason  in  the  nature  of  God, 
Hay  are  not  therefore  arbitrary  or  determined  by  the  will 
•fGod.  Thisiatha  easeoolyvith  contingent  truths.  Ood, 
as  the  iwime  monad  by  whom  all  cieatad  monads  were,  pro- 
dooed,  is  omnipotent ;  as  the  source  of  the  ideas  after  which 
all  things  irere  created  and  from  which  they  receive  their 
nature,  oe  is  intelligent,  and  he  also  possesses  a  will  which 
(seates  those  finite  things  which  his  mtelUgence  recognises 
as  the  best  possible.  These  same  properties  of  intelligence 
and  will  constitute  the  subject,  or  ego,  in  man,  by  which  he 
is  capable  of  perceiving  or  desiring.  While  however  these 
attributes  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
Deity,  in  finite  things  they  are  variously  limited,  according 
to  the  respective  degrees  of  perfection. 

As  impevfect,  the  activi^  of  the  created  monads  tends 
iritbont  themselves;  consequently  they  possess  activity  so 
iWr  as  they  posaess  clear  ^roeptions  (apperception),  and  are 
uve  so  &r  as  thcrf  perceive  cmenrely.  Of  two  composite 
■ubstanoes,  that  u  the  more  perfect  which  possesses  the 
ground  of  the  contingent  changes  of  the  latter :  but  simple 
substances  caimot  exert  any  influence  on  each  other,  unless 
by  the  intervention  of  tlie  Deity,  who,  at  the  creation, 
arrai^ed  them  in  due  co-ordinirfion  with  each  other.  This 
adjustment  of  the  monads  was  in  accordance  with  certain 
sufficient  reasons  in  each  monad,  by  which  the  Divine  will 
was  moved  to  place  the  passivity  of  one  and  the  activity  of 
one  in  an  hanuonial  relation ;  this  sufficient  reason  was 
their  comparative  perfection :  hence  the  famous  principle 
of  Leibnitz,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  term  Opti- 
mism— that  of  all  possible  worlds,  God  has  chosen  and  pro- 
duead  the  best 

As  every  monad  stands  in  hannmious  rel^iim  to  all 
othmi,  it  expmses  the  relatitms  of  all,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a 
mirror  of  the  universe  which  is  represented  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  each.  Hence  the  greatest  possible  variety  is 
eomlnned  wiUi  the  greatest  poeaible  bannonjL  God  alone 
can  embrace  all  these  relations,  while  finite  minds  have 
only  a  very  obscure  perception  of  them.  All  in  the  world 
is  full,  and  bound  blether  into  one  continuous  and  coherent 
whole.  The  motion  of  each  single  monad,  whether  siiople 
or  in  a^;regation,  affects  all  according  to  distance ;  and  Grod 
therefore  sees  all  f^Lture  things,  as  well  as  present  and  past 
But  the  soul  is  only  cognizant  of  what  is  present  to  it ;  and 
although  indeed  it  represents  the  whole  universe,  yet  the 
infinity  of  objects  surpasses  its  capacity,  and  its  clearest  re- 
praswntationa  are  of  those  vhidi  immediately  affect  the  body 
vith  which  it  is  united.  Itie  soul  pursues  its  own  laws,  and 
the  body  likewise  Us  ovn ;  both  however,  by  reason  of  the 
harmoDy  established  at  the  oreation  among  all  monads,  as 
representatives  of  the  universe,  act  in  unison.  The  soul 
strives  after  means  and  ends,  and  works  by  the  laws  of 
final  causes ;  the  body,  by  those  of  efficient  causes.  Both 
<t>ecies  of  causes  are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Such  is 
the  system  of  pre-established  harmony,  according  to  which 
the  body  and  soul  act  independently  of  each  other,  and 
each  as  if  the  other  did  not  exist,  and  yet  nevertheless  both 
as  if  they  had  an  influence  on  each  other.  This  harmonious 
relation  of  the  body  and  soul  Leibnitz  illustrates  by  the 
supposition  of  two  clocks,  one  of  which  points,  while  the 
other  strikes  the  hour ;  both  harmonise  in  their  movements, 
bat  uevarthdess  are  independent  of  each  other. 

The  power  and  goodness  of  God  are  displayed  in  the  whole 
universe,  but  it  is  in  the  moral  world  that  they  are  chiefly 
visible.  Between  the  natural  and  tho  moral  worlds,  or  be- 
tween God  as  creator  of  the  mundane  machine  and  as  ruler 
of  spirits,  the  strictest  harmony  subsists.  God  as  architect 
of  the  world  is  consistent  with  himself  as  lawgiver ;  and 
agreeably  to  the  mechanical  regulation  of  the  course  of 
nature,  every  transgression  is  followed  by  punishment,  as 
every  good  act  is  by  rewards,  since  all  is  so  disposed  as  to 
contribute  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  This  is 
the  grand  principle  of  the  *  Theodic£e.*  In  this  work  Leib- 
niti  shows  that  God,  as  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-good, 
bas  diosen  and  created  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  objections  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  eiistence  of  eviL  If  a  better  constitution  of 
things  had  been  posinble.  Chid  would  have  chosen  it  in 
preference ;  and  even  if  another  equally  good  liad  been 

rable,  thius  woald  not  have  been  any  sufficient  reason 
the  ensteues  of  the  i^nsent  world.  The  existence  of 
nil  is  both  metaphyifoal  and  ^yaicsL  As  to  ^  former 


the  antecedent  will  of  God  designed  infinite  good ;  but  this 
was  not  possible,  since  the  multiplicity  of  things  necessarily 
limit  each  other,  and  this  limitation  is  evil.  But  evil  may 
also  be  considered  as  physirad  and  moral.  Physical  evil  is 
a  neoeisBxy  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  finite  things. 
Moral  evil  however  was  not  necessary,  but  became  a  eonse- 
quenoe  of  metaphysical  and  physical.  But  the  less  evil 
must  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  greater  good ;  and  evil  is 
inseparable  tnm  the  best  world,  as  the  sum  of  finite  beings 
to  whom  defect  and  imperfection  necessarily  ding  by  nature. 
God  therefore  permitted  its  existence:  for  as  the  world 
contains  a  good  incomparably  greater  than  its  attendant 
evil,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  wisdom  not  to  have  realised  the  best  possible 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  little  evil  which 
would  come  into  existence  with  it 

A  more  immediate  source  of  evil  is  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  which  however  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  greatw 
good,  namely,  the  posuble  mentoriousness  of  man  uid  his 
consequent  adaption  to  a  state  of  felicity  to  be  attained 
by  his  spontaneous  acts.  This  freedom  et  man  is  intttme- 
diate  between  a  stringent  necessity  and  a  lawless  caprice. 
That  man  is  free  wlu>,  of  several  courses  which  in  certain 
circumstances  are  physically  possible,  chooses  that  which 
appears  the  most  desirable.  This  choice  however  cannot  be 
without  a  motive  or  sufficient  reason,  which  however  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  incline  only,  and  not  to  compel.  Bvery 
event  in  the  universe  takes  place  according  to  necessity ; 
but  the  necessity  of  human  actions  is  of  a  pecul  iar  kind ;  it 
is  simply  moral,  and  is  not  destructive  of  its  contrary,  and 
consists  merely  in  the  choice  of  the  best  Even  the  Divine 
omniscience  is  not  destructive  of  human  liberty.  God  nn- 
questionabT'  <;nows  all  Aiture  events,  and  among  these  con- 
sequently tu  .cts  of  all  individuals  in  all  time  who  act  and 
sin  freely.  This  pxesciaice  however  does  not  make  the 
contingency  of  human  actions  a  necessitr. 

Such  was  the  philosophical  system  f>y  which  Lribniti 
sought  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions  of  bis  age,  whit^ 
bad  been  drawn  from  the  theory  and  established  on  the  au- 
thority of  Des  Cartes.  The  broad  and  marked  distinction 
which  the  latter  had  drawn  between  matter  and  mind  had 
led  to  an  inexplicable  difficulty  as  to  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  the  body  and  soul,  to  get  rid  of  which  Spinosa  had 
advanced  his  theory  of  substance,  and  denied  ax  got  rid  of 
the  difierence.  Leibnitz  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty 
by  resolving  all  things  intospirit  and  assuming  nothing  but 
mental  powers  or  forces.  Nevertheless  he  has  only  pre- 
sented tne  dualism  of  the  Cartesian  theory  under  another 
form ;  and  the  equal  difficulty  of  explaining  the  community 
of  action  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  forces  so  as 
to  account  for  the  reciprocal  influence  of  body  and  mind 
forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  gratuitous  assumptiim  of 
the  pre-established  harmony.  As  to  the  chai^  of  fotalism, 
which  Dugald  Stewarthas  objected  to,  his  objection  seems  to 
have  arisen  ftom  that  antagonism  of  error  which  takes  refuge 
from  a  blind  necessity  in  irrational  chance.  The  theory  of 
optimism  has  been  the  subject  of  the  satire  of  Voltaire ;  but 
it  is  not  more  misrepresented  in  'Candide'  than  in  the 'Essay 
on  Man.'  Pope  and  Leibnitz  agree  in  the  position  that  of 
all  possible  systems  infinite  wisdom  must  form  the  best; 
but  by  the  coherency  of  all,  the  former  understood  the  co- 
existence of  all  grades  of  perfection,  i^om  nothing  up  to 
Deity ;  the  latter,  that  mutual  dependence  of  all  in  the  worid 
by  wmch  each  single  entity  is  a  reason  of  all  others.  By  the 
fullness  of  creation  Leibnitz  denied  the  existence  of  any 
gap  in  the  causal  order  of  co-existent  things ;  Pope  asserted  by 
it  the  unbroken  series  of  all  degrees  of  peribction.  The  Di- 
vine permission  of  evil  Pope  referred  to  the  indisposition 
of  the  Deity  to  disturb  general  by  occasional  laws.  There 
is  consequently  evil  in  the  world  which  the  Deity  might 
have  got  rid  of,-  if  he  were  willing  in  certain  cases  to  inter 
nipt  his  general  providence.  Consequentlv  be  admits  evil 
in  the  world  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole.  Leibmtz  however  denies  that  God  could  remove 
the  existing  evil  fiom  the  world  without  prejudice  to  its 
goodness.  He  moreover  does  not  admit  of  the  oppositioii 
of  general  and  particular  providence,  but  makes  the  general 
law  of  the  universe  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  totalin  of  idl 
mdal  laws.  (On  this  sulgect  consult  Henddiwbii,  *  Kl.  ph 
Sofariften,'  p.  538.) 

Leibtnitz  nas  been  more  pnncipally  spoken  of  as  a  meta- 
physician, bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  bis  mathe- 
mraoal  feme  is  as  hi^  uuppg  mnliienptiritMTw^  hit 
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metaphysical  reputation  ii  among  metapnysicians,  and 
perhaps  higher. 

Of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  several  editions  and  collections 
have  apprajed.  The  two  principal  are  the  following :  *  G. 
W.  LeibniUi,  0pp.  omnia  nunc  pnmum  coll.  stud.'  Dutens. 
Genevie,  6  vols. ;  and '  (Euvres  Phil.,  Lat.,  et  Franc,  de 
feu  H.  Leibnitz,  pub.  par.  M.  Rasp^'  Amstelod.,  1765,  4to. 
The  *  Commerdum  Philosoidiicum  et  Hathematicnm,*  two 
volumes,  quarto,  oontaiaing  the  eormiMmdenoe  of  Leibnitz 
with  John  Bernoulli,  was  puUialiea  at  Lannnm  and 
Genera  in  1745. 

LEICESTER.  [Lbicbstkhshirb.] 

LEICESTER,  ROBERT  DUDLEY,  EARL  OF.  one 
of  Qneen  Elizabeth's  principal  favourites,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1531,  of  an  antient  and  noble  family,  an  account 
of  vnich  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica.'  Ed- 
mund Oudlev,  the  rapacious  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  was 
his  grandfatner.  His  &ther  was  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
NorUiumberland,  tvho,  after  attaining  considerable  celebrity 
during  tho  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  was 
erxeouted  in  August,  lft53,  for  hia  adherence  to  the  olaima 
of  Lady  Jane  Grrey,  who  was  his  daughta-in>Iaw.  Robert 
Dudley  was  knitted  by  Edward  VL;  Vas  impriaoned  at 
the  same  time  and  iar  the  same  offence  as  his  father;  was 
liberated  in  1554;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  master  of 
the  ordnance  to  Queen  Mary.  He  had  all  those  exterior 
qualities  which  were  likely  to  ingratiate  him  with  a  queen ;  a 
youthful  and  handsome  person,  a  polite  address,  and  a  cour- 
teous insinuating  behaviour:  and  Elizabeth  was  no  sooner 
on  the  throne  than  she  bestowed  upon  him  a  profusion  of 
grants  and  titles.  He  received  from  her  lordships,  manors, 
and  castles :  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  a  privy-coun- 
sellor, a  knight  of  the  garter,  high-steward  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  baron  of  Denbigh,  and  earl  of  Lmcester ;  to 
which  other  dignities  were  subsequently  added.  Leicester 
was  oontinually  in  attendance  at  cour^  and  the  queen  de- 
lighted in  hii  socieW.  At  an  early  age  he  had  married 
Amy,  the  daughter  (x  Sir  John  Robsart.  In  1 660  this  lady 
died  suddenly  at  Cnmnor  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
murdered,  as  many  supposed,  at  the  mstigation  of  her  bus- 
band,  who,  seeing  no  bounds  to  the  queen's  friendship  for  him, 
found  his  wife  an  obstacle  to  his  ambition.  The  queen  ad- 
mired him,  trusted  him,  and  allowed  him  great  influence ;  she 
also  projected  a  marriage  for  him,  but  it  was  not  with  her- 
self. She  proposed  him  as  a  husband  for  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  We  doubt  however  whether  the  offer  was  sincerely 
made,  and  whether,  if  other  parties  had  been  willing,  she 
would  have  given  her  consent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  tlut  the  union  did  not  taKe  place ;  and  that  Leicester, 
continuing  to  reside  at  court,  played  his  partvith  the  queen 
with  consummate  dexterity  and  cunning.  Dtuing  this  reu- 
dence  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  or,  as  some  writers  sav,  a 
marriage  witu  the  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  bore  him 
a  son,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  a 
will  which  designated  him  his  btue  son.  lAdy  Sheffiefd 
afterwards  narrowly  escaped  death  from  some  poison  that 
was  administered  to  her,  and  being  menaced  by  the  earl  of 
I>eicester,  consented  to  many  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  Whe- 
ther Leicester  caused  the  poison  to  be  given  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  anxiety  to  destroy  all 
connexion  with  himself  was  the  cause  of  his  promoting  her 
marriage.  It  would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  his  am- 
bition tiiat  the  queen  should  hear  of  his  intrigue,  and  he 
was  successful  in  eoucealing  it  His  fiivour  continued,  and 
the  queen  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  his  castle  at  Kenil- 
wortn,  in  "Warwickshire,  where  he  entertained  her  for  many 
days  with  pageants  and  feasting,  prepared  in  a  style  of 
m&^iflcence  unequalled  even  in  those  days.  (Strype's 
Annah.) 

It  is  not  surprisinff  that  Leicester,  on  account  of  the 
undue  eminence  to  which  he  had  risen,  should  have  been 
odious  to  Cecil,  Essex,  and  many  of  the  principal  English 
nobility ;  neither  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  foreign 
ambassadors  who  came  to  treat  for  the  hand  of  the  queen 
should  have  felt  hostility  towards  a  courtier  who,  aspiring  to 
be  her  suitor  himself,  was  known  to  be  adverse  to  her 
making  a  fbre^  alliance.  To  undermine  his  power  was 
the  interest  of  many  persons;  and  it  was  vtth  this  view 
that  Simier,  the  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  Airiou,  ac- 
quainted Elizabeth  with  a  Act  which  bad  been  nitherto 
concealed  fhim  her,  namely  Leicester's  marriage  with  Lady 
Essex.  The  queen  waa  violently  angry  when  first  the  dis- 
closure WM  made,  and  threatened  to  commit  him  to  the 


Tower;  she  relented  however,  and  again  received  him  at 
court  with  undiminished  esteem.  There  were  other  persons 
to  whom,  for  other  reasons,  Leicester's  marriage  was  likewise 
a  source  of  anger.  There  were  suspicions  that  foul  means 
had  been  resorted  to  for  its  accomplishment.  These  sus- 
[Hcioiu,  as  in  the  [nrevious  cases,  could  not  be  proved ;  for 
such  inquirieB  as  were  not  suppressed  through  fear  were 
foiled  by  artifice;  but  conddoring  Leieeaters  ofaaneter. 
they  were  warranted  by  the  ftcts.  He  had  beconiB 
enamoured  of  I^dy  Essex  during  her  husband's  life-timfc 
Lord  Essex  died  suddenly  of  a  peculiar  sickness  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  and  two  days  after  his  death 
Leicester  was  married  to  his  widow.  Accusations  for  this 
and  other  offiances  were  not  only  made  in  private,  but 
attacks  against  him  were  published  in  a  book  entitled  '  Lei- 
cester's Commonwealth,*  which  the  queen  caused  her 
council  to  contradict  upon  her  own  pnsonal  knovledge  and 
authority. 

In  1585  Leicester  took  charge  of  some  forces  sent  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  invested  with  great  powers  for  the 
settlement  of  some  differences  that  lud  arisen  thcce:  he 
sailed  in  December,  and  was  received  at  Flushing  with 
great  pomp.  He  was  unfit  however  for  a  military  com- 
mander, and  so  ftiHy  maniihsted  his  incapacity  while  op- 
posing the  troops  of  his  experienced  adversary  the  Prince  ot 
Parma,  that  on  his  return  to  the  Hague  the  States  ex- 

Eressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  his  taetira,  and  suspicions  of 
is  ffdelity.   He  returned  to  England  in  Novemoer,  1586. 
[Barnevbuit.] 

It  was  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  that  Elizabeth  was  anx- 
ious to  determine  what  course  to  pursue  with  her  prisoner 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  When  Leicester  was  consulted,  it 
was  his  advice  that  she  should  he  privately  put  to  death,  a 
recommendation  which  somewhat  strengthens  the  sus- 
picions of  him  which  had  been  previously  entertained.  In 
1587  he  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  with  a  considerable 
force,  both  hone  and  fbot,  and  iras  received  with  honours; 
but  before  long  firesh  quarrels  arose  between  him  and  the 
States;  he  was  again  accused  of  mismanagement,  and  the 
queeq  recalled  him  after  an  absence  of  five  months. 

In  1588  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  in- 
&ntry  mustered  at  Tilbuiy  Fort  for  defence  against  the 
Spaniaids.  This  was  the  last  trust  conferred  upon  him. 
He  was  seized  with  illness  at  his  house  at  Combun',  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  he  had  visited  on  his  road  to  IGenil- 
worth,  and  died  onthe4th  of  September,  1588.  His  body 
was  removed  to  Warwick  for  interment 

*  Leicester,'  says  Mr.  Hume,  *  was  proud,  insolent  into 
rested,  ambitious;  without  honour,  without  generout;|^ 
without  humanity.  Neither  his  abilities  nor  his  couragv 
were  worthy  of  the  trust  that  waa  reposed  in  them.  His 
dexterity  as  a  courtier  was  remarkable;  and  be  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  favourite  maintaining  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted ascendency  until  the  end  of  his  life.* 

After  the  fashion  of  the  age,  he  gave  lands  for  charitable 
endowments,  and  the  hospital  of  Robert,  eari  of  Leicester, 
at  Warwick,  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  liberality,  or 
perhaps  only  of  his  vanity  and  conformity  to  the  practice 
of  his  times.  (Biog.  Brii.;  Aikin's  Elizabeth;  Hume's 
Hist.,  &c.) 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  north-east  by  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  east  by  Rutlandshire,  on  the  south-east  by 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Warwickshire,  and 
on  the  north-west  by  Derbyshire.  It  is  included  between 
52°  24'  and  52"  59'  N.  lat,  and  between  0"  39'  and 
1°  37'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  is.  from  north  by  east 
to  south  by  west,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  linooln,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lutterworth,  44  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby- 
de-Ia-Zouch  to  that  of  Rockingham,  40  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  806  square  miles.  The  population,  by  the 
census  of  1821,  waa  174,571  ;  in  1831  it  was  197,003; 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  22,432,  or  about  12*5 
per  cent,  and  giving  244  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
size  it  is  the  twenty-ei^th  of  the  English  counties,  rank- 
ing between  Nottinghamshire  and  Westmoreland;  in  popu* 
lation  the  twenty-sixth,  ranking  between  Worcestershirt 
and  Northamptonshire ;  in  densi^  of  ^pulation  it  is  tbe 
twelfth,  ranking  between  Somersetshire  and  Yorkshire, 
Leicester,  the  counly-town.  is  on  the  river  Soar,  about  90 
miles  in  a  direct  line  nwth-^orth-west  of  Lond(»»  or  M 
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mQes  by  the  road  through  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Stonv 
Stratford,  Northampton,  and  Market  Harborough.  A 
detached  portion  of  Derbyshire  near  Ashbjr-de-Ia-Zouch  is 
aoRoundea  on  three  sides  by  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  by  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character. — ^The  surface  of  Let- 
TOStershire  consists  almost  entirely  of  gently  rising  hills. 
The  north-eastern  part  ia  occupitd  b^  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  KeBteven  GUfb  Row,  whwh  otendi  through 
k  eonsiderable  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  skirts  the  Imsin  of 
the  Trent  and  of  the  Upper  Witham.  These  hiUs  orerlook 
the  vale  of  Belroir,  whien  is  partly  in  Letoestenhire  and 
partly  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  county,  from  Omton,  not  for  from  Heltmi  Mowbray, 
to  Lutterworth,  is  occupied  by  the  hills  which  separate  the 
basin  of  the  Soar  from  that  of  the  Wellaud.  Ilie  north- 
western portion,  between  Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough, 
Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch,  Mwket  Boswortb,  and  Leicester, 
constitutes  the  district  which,  though  now  bare  of  wood, 
retains  its  antient  designation  of  Chamwood  Forest  This 
district  is  occupied  by  a  ^up  of  hills  of  inconsiderable 
elevation,  but  of  a  rugged  character,  with  distinct,  sharp 
prominences.  Bardon  Hill,  between  Leicester  and  Ashlnr, 
IS  the  most  elerated  point  of  the  group,  and  commands 
probably  a  greater  extent  of  lancbcape  than  any  other 

Soiut  in  the  island.  In  one  direction  Lincoln  Cathe- 
ral,  distant  six^  miles,  forms  a  prominent  object  in 
the  horizon ;  in  another  direction,  with  a  good  glass,  the 
Dunstable  Hills,  distant  nearly  eighty  miles,  may  be  seen. 
The  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire,  the  Wrekin  in 
Shropshire,  and  even  some  eminences  in  Noith  and 
South  Wales,  are  distinguishable.  The  Derbyshire  Hills, 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  Peak,  are  also  visible.  Right 
lines  described  from  the  extremities  of  the  view  would 
include  nearly  one-fourth  port  of  England  and  Wales; 
The  he^ht  of  Bardon  Hill  is  853  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Some  portions  of  the  out  side  of  Leioestershire  are  oo- 
enpied  1^  the  Ibrmationa  which  constitute  tiie  third  or 
lowest  syvtem  of  oolites.  The  great  oolite  extends  over 
the  summit  of  the  sandy  hills  which  overhang  the  vale 
of  Belvoir.  From  beneath  the  great  oolite  the  beds 
which  intervene  between  it  and  the  lias  crop  out:  they 
skirt  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  and  occupy  the  border  of  the 
county  toward  Rutlandshire.  The  lias  occupies  the  rest 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  skirting  the  valley  of  the 
Soar  at  the  distance  of  two  to  three  miles  eastward  from 
that  river.  The  rest  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of 
Chamwood  Forest,  the  coal-fields  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and  some  isolated  hills  of  mountain  limestone  to  the  north- 
west of  Charnwood  Forest,  is  occupied  by  the  newer  red  or 
saliferona  sandstone.  The  Ashby  eoal-ftdds  lie  one  to  the 
north-east,  the  other  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  and 
extend  into  Derbyshire.  The  sonth-waatem  field  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  extending  north-west  and  south-east  about 
eleven  miles.  The  strata  dip  in  different  directions.  More 
than  twenty  coal-works  have  been  opened  in  this  field,  the 
deepest  of  which  is  sunk  738  feet  One  of  the  coal-beds 
has  a  thickness  of  17  to  21  feet  The  other  coal-Qeld  is 
also  oblong,  and  extends  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
just  mentioned:  its  length  is  about  six  or  seven  miles.  The 
isolated  beds  of  mountain  limestone  are  quarried  at  the 
village  of  Osgathorpe  near  Ashby,  at  a  spot  near  the  road 
from  Ashby  to  Loughborough,  and  in  other  places.  Cham- 
wood Forest  district  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  the  transition 
aeries,  sienite,  greenstone,  and  slate.  Some  of  these  rocks 
are  quarried  unaa  the  name  ct  granite.  This  district  yields 
coarse  ilate  for  roofing  and  other  oommon  purposes.  Gyp- 
sum is  quarried  near  Leicester;  and  limestone,  which 
makes  euellent  cement  for  works  under  miter,  at  Barrow- 
iipon-Soar.  Freestone  for  building  and  clay  for  bricks 
are  procured  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

^drographv  and  Commmtieatiotu. — ^The  county  is 
chiray  included  in  ths  tasin  of  the  Trent,  which  just 
touches  the  county,  and  for  a  fe'v  miles  divides  it  from 
Denshire.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Trent  belonging 
to  this  oounty  is  the  Soar,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  small  streams  that  rise  near  the  south-western 
Uoder  of  the  oounty  between  HinidLley  and  Lutterworth. 
It  fooDB  a  cresomt.  the  line  joining  the  extremities  of 
iMtik  runs  north  and  soath,  fVom  the  heads  of  the  riyer  to 
fta  Junctioa  with  the  Trent  below  K^worttL  In  the 
Usnr  pvt  of  its  eoune  tbe  Soar  forms  the  hoondary 
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between  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestefsiiire  the  upper 
part  belongs  wholly  to  Leicestershire.  It  was  antiently 
called  I^eire,  from  which  tbe  town  and  county  of  Leicestet 
derive  their  name.  This  river  has  a  gentle  current :  it  is 
navigable  for  about  seven  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Trent  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Loughbwough ;  a  canal  cmi- 
tinues  the  navigation  up  to  tlut  town.  The  lei^th  of  the 
Soar  is  nearly  forty  miles. 

The  Wreak  is  a  tributary  of  the  Soar.  It  is  reputed  to 
rise  at  Ah  Kettlebv,  near  Melton  Mowbray ;  but  the  true 
head  is  near  (^ikiwm  in  Rutlandshire^  from  whuee  it 
flows  m  a  winding  ehannd  to  Melton,  belov  which  it 
receives  the  short  stream  finim  Ah  Kettlehy:  before  this 
junction  it  is  called  Eye,  or  Eie.  It  then  flows  into  the 
Soar  near  Mount  Sorrel,  after  a  course  of  about  twenty-five 
miles.  Its  channel,  so  ^  as  it  is  navigably  forms  part  of 
the  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation. 

The  Anker  skirts  the  border  of  the  county  for  two  or 
three  miles  near  Atherstone  in  Worwickshiro:  it  joins  the 
Tame,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  at  Tamworth. 

The  Sence  rises  in  Choniwood  Forest,  and  flows  south- 
west fourteen  miles  into  the  Anker  near  Atherstone. 

The  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  which  rises  just  within 
the  border  of  Derbyshire,  has  a  small  part  of  its  course  in 
this  county ;  it  flows  by  Ashby.  and  in  two  places  separates 
Leicestershire  from  the  detached  part  of  Dn^diire. 

The  Devon,  which  joins  the  Trent  at  Newari^  has  iu 
source  in  Croxton  Park  in  this  county:  the  Smyte,  or 
Smite,  which  waters  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  rises  just  within 
the  oounty,  near  Nether  Broughton.  These  are  ^  the 
streams  belcmging  to  tbe  system  of  tbo  Treat  whteh  olaLm 
notice. 

The  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  ooun^  for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  tbe  southern  side, 
separating  it  from  Northamptonshire.  The  Swift,  a  small 
stream  which  flows  by  Lutterworth,  falls  into  it 

The  Welland,  wluch  rises  just  within  Nortluunptonshire, 
forms,  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  the  boundarr  Wween 
that  county  and  Leioestwahire.  A  small  feeaer  of  the 
Welland  divides,  for  about  seven  mfles,  tbe  oountiea  of 
Leicester  and  Rutland. 

Leicestmhire  has  several  canals.  The  Leicester  Naviga- 
tion consists  partly  of  a  canal,  and  partly  of  the  river  Soar 
made  navigable.  It  extends  fiom  Loughborough  (where  it 
is  connected  with  the  canal  already  mentioned  from  the 
navigable  part  of  the  Soar  to  that  town)  to  the  town  of 
Leicester.  Its  length  is  about  eleven  miles:  the  rise  in  that 
distance  is  forty-five  feet  it  affords  a  conveyance  for  the 
limestone  and  granite  (so  called)  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Tbe  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowhm  Navigation  eom- 
menoes  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Wreak  with  the  Lei- 
cester Navintion.  and  is  carried  along  the  channel  of  the 
Wreak  and^e,  which  are  thus  made  navigable,  to  Melton. 
The  len|;th  of  this  navigation  is  about  eleven  miles. 

The  Leicestershire  and  Northamptondiire  Union  Oual 
extends  from  the  Leicester  Navigation  at  Leicester,  to  Fox> 
ton  near  Market  Harborough,  with  a  cut  from  Foxton  to 
Harborough.  It  is  carried  for  the  first  two  or  throe  miles 
along  the  bed  of  the  Soar.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
seventeen  miles :  or,  including  the  branch  to  Harborough, 
twenty-one  miles.  At  Saddington  there  is  a  tunnel  half 
a  mile  long,  through  which  the  canal  passes.  The  rise  in 
the  canal  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  fkom  Lei- 
cester to  tbe  tunnel  at  Saddington. 

The  Grand  Union  Canal  forms  a  communication  betwcsn 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  at  Long  Buckby  in  Nortliump- 
tonsfaire.  and  the  Leicestenhire  and  Northamptonslcm 
Union  Cuial  at  Foxton.  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  forty- 
five  miles,  of  whioh  about  eight  are  in  Leicestershiie.  In 
the  Leicestershire  part  there  are  a  tunnel  and  a  short 
branch  canal  to  Welford  in  Northamptcmshire. 

The  Oakham  Canal  mns  from  ()akham  in  Rutlaodshini 
to  Melton  Mowbray,  where  it  unites  with  the  Leicester  and 
Melton  Mowbray  Navigation.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
fifteen  miles,  of  which  more  than  half  is  In  Leicestershire. 

The  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal  commences  in  the  Coven 
trj^  Canal,  about  three  miles  from  Nuneaton  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  runs  to  the  coal-field  south-west  of  Ashby.  Its 
whole  length  is  above  twenty-six  miles,  of  which  twenty-one 
are  in  LsioastWBhira  or  in  the  detached  portion  of  Dninshire. 
It  isonraie  level  throughout  ItisprincipallyusedftartoeGon- 
veyaaoe  of  the  coal  and  lime  procured  in  tbp  neishlKnriiood 
of  Ashby.  Thai«tnduMra^m^Mun^M 
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•t  tba  AihbT  end ;  one  from  the  Tieknall  lime-vorks,  eight 
aiilflt  and  a  Wf  long,  carried  in  one  place  through  a  tunnel ; 
a  nuBtd  bruohing  offfrun  thiB  to  the  CloudhiU  linie*work% 
four  milei  and  a  quarter  long,  with  two  ihort  braoofaee; 
and  a  tbiid  ftom  a  ooUiery  near  Uoira,  to  the  canal,  half  a 
mile  long 

Th«re  is  a  railway  fifteen  miles  and  Ihree-quarters  long 
from  Leicester  to  Swannington  near  Ashby,  formed  for  the 
purpOM  of  conveying  coal  and  lime  dom  the  works  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  the  supply  of  Leicester.  The  quantity 
of  coal  conveyed  on  it  in  1835  was  135,000  tons.  A  rail- 
road called  *  the  Midland  Counties  Railway,*  for  which  an 
act  was  obtained  in  1S36,  is  now  in  progress.  It  branches 
off  from  the  London  and  Birmingham  railroad  at  Rugby  in 
Warwickshire,  about  eighty  miles  fVom  London,  and  proceeds 
nearly  due  north  to  I^tcester,  a  distance  of  twenty  mites, 
leaving  Lutterworth  to  the  right  or  eastward  of  the  line ; 
from  Lneeiter  it  continuas  along  the  valley  of  the  Soar  by 
Loughborough  into  Notdnghanuhir^  in  whieh  county  it 
crosses  tiie  Trent  near  its  confluence  with  the  Soar,  and 
then  by  tvro  arms  runs  to  Nottingham  and  Derby.  The 
length  from  Rugby  to  Nottingham  is  forty-eeven  miles  and 
a  quarter ;  from  Rutrt)y  to  Derby  above  forty-nine  miles ; 
from  Nottinghun  to  Derby  the  distanoe  is  fifteen  miles  and 
a  quarter. 

The  principal  coach  roads  through  the  county  are  as  fol- 
lows:—The  Chester  and  Liverpool  mail-road  enters  the 
county  from  Northamptonshire,  near  the  vill^  of  north 
Kilworth,  and  runs  through  Lutterworth  and  Hinckley  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Atherstone,  where  it  enters  Warwick- 
shire. The  Leeds  mail-road  enters  the  county  from  Rut- 
landshire, and  runs  through  Melton  MojirlHay  into  Notting- 
homshhiQ.  The  Hali&x  mail-road  eaten  the  county 
fhim  Northamptonshire,  and  passes  by  Market  Harboro^b, 
Leicester,  and  Loughborough,  into  Nottinghamshire.  The 
Portpatrick,  Carliue,  and  Manchester  mail-road  coincides 
witti  the  Hali&x  road  as  fsv  as  Loughborough,  from  which 
town  it  runs  by  Kwworth  to  Derby.  Rwds  lead  from 
Leicester  by  Melton  Mowbray  to  Grantham ;  by  Bingham 
in  Nottinghaouhire  to  Newark ;  by  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  to 
Burton-on-Trent ;  to  Hinckley;  to  Lutterworth;  and  to 
Uppingham  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Rutland. 

A^nadtwe. — The  climate  of  Leicestershire  is  mild  and 

genial,  without  being  so  moist  as  in  those  counties  which 
e  nearer  the  Atlantic  There  are  few  high  hills  to  inter- 
cept the  clouds.  The  soil  is  loamy,  withoat  the  extremes 
of  stiff  cla^,  loose  sand,  or  ohalk.  It  varMS  in  fertility  ac- 
ending  to  its  texture,  depth,  end  freedom  from  superfluous 
nuttsture.  The  moat  fertile  soils  are  silmost  invariably  kept 
in  pasture,  for  which  this  county  is  pre-eminent ;  the  poorer 
Bad  thinner  soils  only,  which  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
grass  lud,  being  kept  in  arable  cultivation.  Out  of  above 
600,000  acns  of  sur&ce,  AiUy  one  half  is  in  permanent 
grass.  The  quantity  of  woods  or  wastes  is  very  small- 
There  are  many  lai^e  landed  pro}»ietors  who  have  family 
seats  in  this  county,  and  they  have  in  general  some  pwtion 
of  their  domains  in  hand.  By  employing  intelligent  bailifib 
they  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  ansbandry. 
Orazing  and  breeding  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  object 
of  the  Leicestershire  farmers,  and  they  have  succeeded  ad- 
miraUy  bo^  with  oxen  and  sheep.  The  success  (rf  Mr. 
Bakewell,  of  Dishley  form,  and  mne  others,  has  oontri- 
batad  greatly  to  excite  m  s^rU  of  emulation  in  the  breeders, 
and  to  make  them  attentive  to  keep  up  the  good  qualities 
of  tiie  breeds,  and  to  prevent  tbeir  degenerating  by  inju- 
dicious crosses.  The  arable  land  has  however  not  been 
neglected ;  and  the  quautitv  of  stock  kept,  for  which  arti- 
ficial food  must  be  provided  in  winter,  has  not  only  supplied 
ahutidani  manure  to  recruit  the  land,  but  also  made  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  green  crops 
more  general  and  extensive  than  in  many  other  countiea, 
which  cannot  &fl  to  improve  the  crops  of  com  sown  after 
these,  and  to  keep  the  land  in  a  productive  state. 

The  plough  in  common  use  has  two  wheels  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  beam,  which  u  like  that  (tf  a  common  swing 
plough)  the  honat  drawing  the  plough  1^  die  beam.  This 
u  better  than  the  atrangement  of  carriage  of  a  eomnum 
whsel  jdongh,  where  the  beam  only  rests  upmi  it  without 
feaiI^{  fixed.  This  plough,  which  is  generaUy  used  in  Uie 
Budland  counties,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rut- 
lud  plough,  when  properly  set  requires  no  ene  to  hold 
tiM  atuts  rafter  it  i*  onee  entered  into  the  furrow,  but  will 
keep  Hi  deptfmiddiiwtiDn^pKmded  the  buses  keep  their 


inoper  course.  Most  of  the  improved  modem  instraments 
such  as  searifien,  spiked  rollers,  and  drills,  have  been  intto- 
duoed,  and  are  used  in  the  lai^^  ferms,  which  are  dtiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietoia.  In  many  parts  of  the 
county  the  occupations  are  small,  not  exeeedinff  100  aeresi 
where  the  farmer  holds  the  plough  himsetf,  and  his  ikmity 
do  most  of  the  work  of  the  &rm.  The  course  of  ereps  of 
the  grasier,  breeder,  or  principal  farmer  is  very  oommomy 
as  followB:-~On  good  friable  loams,  1,  a  green  crop  to  dean 
the  land,  turnips,  rape,  or  cabbages ;  2,  barley,  with  clover 
and  grass  seeds ;  3  and  4,  clover  mown  and  pastured ;  5, 
oats  or  wheat  This  is  a  very  good  rotation,  if  the  clover 
he  only  sown  every  second  course,  or  be  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  rye  grass,  trefoil,  and  other  grasses ; 
for  the  clover  will  fail  if  it  recur  too  often.  On  a  good 
heavy  loam  the  following  has  been  observed:  1,  beans 
drilled ;  %  wheat ;  3,  green  croni ;  4,  barley  and  seeds ;  5 
and  6,  grass,  tim  is  an  ouulent  rotatkin,  the  nuuire 
being  put  on  Ibr  the  beuu  and  green  oropt. 

The  natural  meadows  ahing  the  banks  ol  the  riven  are 
considerable,  and  most  of  them  of  excellent  qualily.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Soar,  near  Leicester,  is  a  considerable 
tract  of  excellent  meadow  land,  apparently  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  the  sediment  of  that  river,  which  still  inun- 
dates it  occasionally,  and  keeps  up  the  fertility.  The  up- 
land meadows  are  vwy  good  also,  but  require  to  be  mannred 
occasionally.  Hie  produoe  in  hay  is  fVom  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  per  acre. 

There  are  considerable  dairies  in  Leioestershire.  especially 
on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire;  and  very  good  cheese  is 
made  there.  The  cheese  known  by  the  name  of  Stilton  is 
chiefly  made  in  Leioeatershire,  and  has  obtained  its  name 
team  haying  been  first  noticed  at  an  inn  in  Stilton.  It  is 
a  veiT  rich  cheesy  in  which  a  great  portion  of  craun  ia 
added  to  the  milk  in  the  making.  It  requires  p«at  nicety 
in  the  management,  to  l«ng  it  to  a  proper  state  of  maturity, 
and  keep  a  rich  mild  flavour  in  it.  Every  dairy-woman  haa 
her  own  secrets,  v^iich  she  does  not  r^ily  communicate ; 
and  henoe  attempts  to  imitate  Stilton  cheese  are  seldona 
successful.  That  it  can  be  made  elsewhere  is  proved  by 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Windsor  Forest  cheese, 
which  is  superior  to  most  of  the  cheese  which  ia  sold  sa 
Stilton,  and  is  eagerly  purchased  at  two  shillings  the  pound. 
[Ckkbse.]  In  a  good  dairy,  a  cow  is  reckoned  to  make,  on 
an  average,  4  cwt  of  cheese  in  the  year,  and  to  require  for 
her  keep  summer  and  winter  3  acres  of  land.  Four  oowi 
will  fetten  a  p^  of  40  lbs.  to  12  score,  which  is  an  increas* 
of  AOlbs.  for  each  cow.  besides  the  cheeae  and  the  calf 
This  wni  altogether  aibrd  a  rent  of  30*.  to  40«.  per  aom 
An  acre  of  gwd  sheep  pasture  will  keep,  diuing  the  mm  • 
mer,  two  ewes  and  their  lambs  and  two  wethers,  and,  with 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  green  enms,  during  the  winter  alao. 
Thus  80  sheep  may  be  bred  and  fatted  upon  SO  aciaa  of 
land.  This  will  likewise  afford  a  rent  of  about  30«.  per  acre. 

A  great  portion  of  the  low  pastures  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  draining ;  some  were  drained  by  Elkington  him- 
self, and  at  considerable  expense ;  but  the  increued  value 
of  the  land  amply  repaid  tne  outlay.  In  consequence  of 
the  demand  for  streams  to  turn  mula,*  wherever  there  is 
any  fall,  the  irrigation  of  meadows  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
«ctent  it  m^ht  be.  Mr.  Bakewell  and  several  other  en- 
twprising  fenners  have  however  irrigated  extensively,  and 
with  great  advantage. 

The  pHncinal  breed  of  cattle  in  Leioestershire  is  the  un- 
proved long-horn,  which  owes  its  high  charaoCer  to  the  in- 
telligence, activiV,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Bakewell  of 
Dishley  farm  near  Loughborough.  [Cattlx.] 

The  sheep,  for  which  this  county  is  aJso  renowned,  equally 
owe  their  superiority  to  the  same  individiul.  They  are 
lane,  with  very  long  wool,  and  fetten  very  readily  at  an 
early  age.  All  these  qualities  render  them  valuable  in  good 
pabtures,  which  they  require.  [Shebp.] 

lu  a  county  where  the  amusement  of  fox-hunting  is  fol- 
lowed with  great  eagerness,  it  may  he  expected  that  many 
good  horses  are  bred,  and  the  rich  pasture  fiivoors  the 
rearing  of  Hm  nsefhl  and  noble  animal  Many  well-bred 
horses  ore  annuallv  sold  by  the  bneders,  and  realise  great 
pricea;  but  thft  risk  in  breeding  high-bred  horses  is  very 
great,  and  nnuM  oarrisd  on  extensively,  is  sddom  very  pn>> 
Qtable.  Good  useftil  cart-horses  are  a  safer  qteenlation ; 
they  are  easily  reared,  come  soon  to  market;  and  ore  lasi 
liable  to  accidmts  and  diseases. 
Hogs  haie  be«i  «!  « 
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nimals.  This  has  been  done  chiefly  by  crossing 
irith  tatmga  breeds,  such  as  the  black  Neapolitan  and  the 
Chineae.  The  Dishley  swine  are  small  boned,  compact, 
mai  get  extramely  tax.  There  are  lai^  breeds,  but  the 
aiddla-siied  an,  oa  the  wlwle,  the  moat  raofttable. 

The  ibllowing  are  the  prineipal  Ihin  in  Xaieeatenhire:-- 
Ashby-de-la-Zonch.  Easter  Afonday,  (a  ibov  ftir  stalUoiu) ; 
Tuesday  fbr  horses ;  WbitsuD-Tuesday,  horaes.  oows,  and 
•heep;  Belton.  Monday  after  Trinity  week;  Castle  Don- 
nioKton,  March  18,  Whit-Thursday,  September  29 ;  Halla- 
ton.  Holy  Thursday ;  Hinckley,  third  Monday  after  January 
6.  Easter  Monday,  Monday  before  Whit-Monday.  Monday 
after  August  26.  October  28 ;  Husband-Boswonh,  October 
2S ;  Leicester  Old  Fairs.  March  2,  May  12,  July  3.  October 
10,  December  8 :  New  Fairs,  January  4,  June  1,  August  I, 
September  13,  November  2;  Loughborough,  February  14. 
March  24,  28.  April  25,  Holy  Thursday,  August  12,  Sep- 
tember 30,  November  13;  Lutterworth,  February  16,  Holy 
Thursday,  April  2,  September  16;  Market  Boavwth,  May 
8.  J  oly  10;  Market  Har borough,  Jannair  6,  Febraaiy  16, 
April  29,  July  31,  October  19 ;  Melton  Mowbray.  Monday 
and  Tuewlay  after  January  17.  Manh  13.  Mays.  Whi^ 
Tuesday,  August  21.  Sq>tember  IS ;  Waltham-oii*the- 
Would.  September  19. 

Divuiotu,  TWmt.  ^cj— Lewastemhiie  is  divided  into  six 
huudredi,  as  fbUowa:— 


Name. 

SitnatfaHL 

Aim. 
Acra. 

West  Goscote 

N.  W.  and  Central 

90,520 

86,216 

East  GosooCe 

Central 

79,830 

18.770 

Fhunland 

N.E. 

87,540 

17.197 

Gartree 

S.E. 

80,740 

17,059 

Outhlaxton 

S. 

63,980 

591 

Sparkenhoe 

w. 

108,730 

70 

511,340 

197.003 

It  eontaina  the  honnigh.  market,  and  county  town  of 
LeieeatOT;  and  the  market-towns  cf  Aahby-de-la-Zoucb, 
Market  Bosworth,  Market  Harborough,  Hinckley,  Lough- 
borough, Li^tenrorth,  Helton  Mowbray,  and  Mount  Sorrel. 
Of  Aanl^ and  Bosworth  an  account  is  given  elsewhere;  of 
die  others  an  oooount  is  sniqwned.  [AsHBT-Di-LA-ZoncH; 
Bosworth,  Mabkxt.] 

Leicester  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soar.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Ratee,  and  was  then  a 
place  of  importance.  Ita  name  Leicester  (supposed  to  have 
been  Caer  Leirion  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  and  altered 
by  the  Saxons  to  Lege-Cestria  and  Legeoceater)  is  derived 
firom  the  river  Loire,  now  Soar.  Ge^rey  of  Monmouth 
ascribes  its  name  and  foundation  to  the  fwolous  Leir,  the 
son  of  Bladud,  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Saxons,  bnt  iti  history  ii  uncertain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop^s  see  trans- 
ferred hither  firom  Sidnaceaster.  It  was  taken  and  many 
<rf  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  Ethelfrith,  king  of  North- 
nmberland.  It  was  also  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  was  one 
of  the  Ave  Danish  bu^hs,  or  oommonwealtbs,  which  filled 
up  with  their  dependent  territories  that  part  of  the  Dane- 
lagh, or  Danish  portion  of  the  island,  which  intervened  be- 
tween Northumbria  and  East  Anglia.  Being  recovered, 
it  was  repaired  and  fortified  anew  and  enlaiged  by  Ethel- 
fleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
(the  elder).  After  the  Conquest,  it  was  added  to  the  royal 
demesne,  and  a  castle  was  wected,  or  rather  an  older  for- 
treae  was  enhu-ged  and  strengthened,  to  keep  the  towns- 
men in  dieek.  On  the  Conqueror's  death  this  eastla  was 
seixed  by  the  Grentemaisnelli,  and  held  by  than  for  Duke 
Bobert  m  Nonnandie ;  it  was  therefbre  attacked  and  re- 
duced to  a.  heap  of  ruins  by  ^Tilliam  Ruitas.  In  the  fbl- 
loving  reisn  tM  castle  was  repaired ;  and  in  the  civil  wars 
9t  Hmry  II.  was.  as  well  as  the  town,  taken  by  the  king's 
forces  fVom  the  adherents  of  bis  rebellious  sons.  Both 
town  and  castle  were  nearly  destroyed.  The  castle,  having 
been  granted  to  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  rose  tnm  its  ruins ; 
and  daring  the  reigns  of  tn^  Laneasterian  princes  was 
fluently  a  royal  lendence,  and  parliaments  were  held  in 
it  On  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty  it  went  to  decay. 
In  Charles  L's  time  the  materials  were  sold,  and  there  are 
now  few  remains  of  it,  except  the  mound  or  earthwork  of 
4w  keep,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  some  old 
InildingB  called  'the  Newark,'  or  new  wwks,  probably  to 
di|tingiiish  them  from  the  castle  or  old  works. 

had  m  mint,  in  which  were  pradneed  a  sueeeis* 


sion  of  coins  fhjm  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to 
Henry  II.  There  ware  several  religious  bouses  or  hospitals, 
among  which  the  most  important  was  the  abbey  of  St^ 
Mary  Pr6  or  De  Pratis.  founded  for  Bhick  or  Augustinian 
oanons,  by  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester,  a.d.  1143.  Its 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  1062/.  0<.  4d.  gross,  or 
991/.  14«.  M.  idear.  Of  this  great  and  wealthy  establish 
ment,  to  which,  from  its  bewg  the  seme  «  Cardinal 
Wolaey's  death,  considerable  interest  attadies,  little  mors 
than  a  mass  of  shapeless  mips  remains.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  L.  Leicester,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  king,  May  31« 
1645,  but  was  recovered  on  the  I8tb  June,  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Faiiftix. 

The  borough  of  Leicester  and  its  liberties  comprehend 
an  area  of  3960  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  0138,904. 
The  liberties,  in  which  the  borough  and  county  magistrates 
^eviously  exercised  oonjoint  jurisdiction,  have  been  by  the 
Boundary  and  Municipal  Refbrm  Acts  incoi^rated  with 
the  borough  both  for  parliamentary  and  municipal  purposes. 
The  borough,  thus  enlarged,  has  been  divided  into  seven 
wards,  and  has  a  onporation  of  fourteen  aldermen  and 
forty-two  councillors. 

The  town  is  irr^larly  laid  out;  the  prineipal  line  of 
street  extends  ftom  north  to  south  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
The  booses  are  fbr  the  most  part  of  red  brick.  There  are 
several  churches,  of  which  the  most  antient  is  St  Nicholas, 
which  is  partly  built  of  the  bricks  firom  an  adjacent  Roman 
wall,  of  which  a  ftagment,  called  the  Jewry  wall,  remains; 
and  from  the  resemblance  of  some  arches  of  the  church  to 
those  of  the  wall,  it  has  been  supposed  that  some  portions  of 
the  same  edilloe  to  which  the  Jewry  wall  belonged,  or  of  an 
edifice  of  about  the  same  date,  have  been  built  into  the 
church.  The  church,  which  consists  of  a  nave,  cluncel,  and 
south  aisle,  has  a  a<iuare  western  tower  between  the  nave 
and  chancel,  and  is  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  St 
Mary's  church  is  8lu]ge  buflding^  partly  of  Nonnan.  partly 
of  Early  English  arohtteeture,  with  some  inserted  portions 
of  later  date :  it  ,has  a  western  tower  surmounted  with  a 
loft^  and  elegant  spire  rebuilt  in  the  last  century.  The 
various  s^les  in  which  this  church  is  built  are  admirably 
executed;  some  of  the  arrangements  are  very  singular. 
There  are,  close  to  the  church,  a  gateway  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  leading  into  an  area  called  the  castle  yard;  and 
a  large  room,  formerly  serving  as  a  court-hall  ana  banquet- 
ing-room  to  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  the  dukes  o^  Lancas- 
ter, and  now  used  for  the  assizes  and  county  business.  The 
church  of  St  Martin  is  an  antient  cross  church,  partly  of 
Early  English  and  partly  of  Perpendicular  architecture :  a 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  Norman,  rises  from  the 
centre,  surmounted  by  a  ooelutted  spire,  which,  as  well  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  is  of  later  date.  Thisdiurchis 
the  laraest  in  Leicester ;  it  was  converted  into  a  barrack  by 
the  Parliamentarian  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  and  has 
since  been  frequently  occupied  by  public  meetings.  All 
Saints  is  a  small  church ;  the  chancel  is  of  modem  erection, 
but  the  rest  is  antient,  and  chiefly  in  the  Early  Eaglidb  style, 
vrith  some  later  insertions.  St  Margaret's  is  a  handsome 
church,  partly  Early  English,  with  a  chfuicel  and  a  lofty 
tower  of  Perpendicular  ctMracter.  There  are  some  portions 
of  good  work  in  the  Decorated  style.  There  is  a  district 
church  in  St.  Margaret's  parish,  dedicated  to  St.  George 
latdy  erected  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Then  are  four  bridges  over  the  Soar. 

The  guildhall  is  a  commodious  building ;  the  borough 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  new  building  erected  on  or 
noar  the  nte  of  the  former  county  gaol,  but  are  insufficient 
for  the  proper  dassiflcation  of  the  priB<mer8.  A  new  count? 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  have  been  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  Wigston's  hospital  or  almshouse  is  an 
antient  building,  with  some  good  Perpendicular  work  both 
in  stone  and  wcrad.  There  are  a  theatre,  and  a  range  of 
assembly  rooms,  which  weee  originallv  built  for  an  hotel, 
and  have  their  ceiling  and  walls  richly  painted.  The  New 
Walk  is  a  promenade  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town, 
planted  with  trees  and  commanding  some  pleasant  proa- 
pects. 

The  staple  manufocture  of  the  town  is  stockings,  whi^ 
probably  employs  3000  persons.  Lace-making  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  and  probably  emplt^s  500  pmons,  Wooli* 
combing  employs  nearty  ISO ;  dyeing  above  800 ;  and  sen- 
ral  hands  are  employed  in  the  mannfhetme  of  the  Aanss 
or  other  mMhineiy  nquiied^fif^at^^llt^^q^l^ 
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Burket  is  on  Satuiday,  and  is  wel  supplied.  In  the  mar- 
ket-place, which  is  too  small  for  the  business  done,  is  a 
building  called  the  Exchsngfc  where  the  town  mi^trates 
hold  a  weekly  meetiiw  and  transact  business. 

There  ue  races  held  yearly ;  and  of  late  years  a  triennial 
musical  fiestiral  has  been  established. 

There  are  in  Leicester  six  parishes,  besides  some  extra- 
parochial  districts ;  but  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard's  is  united 
for  ecclesiastical  purjrases  with  St.  Margaret's.  The  vicar- 
age is  held  by  '  a  sequestrator,'  and  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  402.  The  other  parishes  are  Ticarages,  the  clear 
yearly  values  of  which  are  as  follows: — All  Saints,  14S/. ;  St 
Maisaret,  440/.;  St  Martin,  140;. ;  St  Marv,  221/.;  and 
St.  Nicholas,  85/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  the  district  church 
of  St.  Geor^  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 00/.  Only  All 
Saints  and  St  Margaret  have  glebe-houses.  The  churches 
have  been  noticed  already.  Tnere  are  several  dissenting 
meeting-bouaes,  and  one  chapel  for  Catlulies. 

There  were  in  the  borough  and  liberties,  in  1833,  three 
infimt  schools  with  477  cfaildien,  six  dame  schools  with  156 
children,  two  Lancasterian  schools  with  S70  children,  a  na- 
tiomd  school  with  245  children,  two  parochial  or  other  free 
Bchoolswith  220  children,  an  endowed  grammar-school  with 
18  or  20  children,  two  day  and  Sunday  schools  with  382 
children,  nine  day-schools  with  318  children,  a  boarding 
and  day  school  with  30  to  40  children,  and  twenty-four 
Sunday-schools  with  3577  children.  Besides  these  institu- 
tions there  was  *  the  Female  Asylum,*  in  Newark  liberty, 
where  from  10  to  16  girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen  were  received  for  three  years,  clothed,  maintained, 
and  instructed.  Two  proprietary  grammar-schools,  or '  col- 
leges,' bave  been  since  established.  There  are  several  hos- 
pitals or  almshouses,  especially  Trinitj^  hospital  containing 
ninety  inmates,  and  Wigston's  hospital  fat  twenty-six. 
There  are  also  an  infirmary  or  county  hospital,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

The  assises  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
here ;  it  is  also  the  place  of  election  and  one  of  the  polling- 
stations  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  Leicester 
has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  magistrates  of  the  borough  hold  quarter- 
sessions,  and  have  a  court  of  reoord  fbr  ttie  recovery  of 
debts. 

Market  Harborough  appears  by  the  remains  of  an  en- 
campment and  by  various  antiquities  that  have  been  dug  up 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans.  It  is  in  Gartree 
hundred,  on  the  Carlisle  mail-road,  83^  miles  from 
London,  and  14|  from  Leicester,  llie-  umn  is  in  the 
parish  of  Bowden  Magna,  whicdi  has  an  area  of  3 120  acres, 
with  a  population  in  1831  of  3346,  of  which  tlu  chapelry  of 
Market  Harborough  contained  2272.  The  town  however 
extends  beyond  the  chapelry  into  the  parishes  of  Bowden 
Magna  and  Bowden  Parva  (the  latter  in  Northamptonshire). 
It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Welland,  and  consists  of 
one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones.  In  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  a  town-hall,  built  by  a  former  earl  of  Harbo- 
rough ;  the  under  part  is  occupied  as  shops,  the  upper  is  used 
by  the  county  magistrates  for  their  ofBoial  business.  The 
chapel  is  large  and  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings 
in  the  county.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a  fine  tower  and  a  lofty  octangular  spire,  crocketted. 
There  are  two  or  three  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
only  manufacture  carried  on  is  that  of  carpets.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  The  chapehy  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  1442.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
the  ofaapelryin  1833  eleven  duae-tchools  with201children ; 
a  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  50  chil- 
dren ;  six  other  day-schools  with  1 4S  children,  and  four  Sun- 
d8;^.Bchool8  with  388  children.  There  is  a  branch  Aom  the 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal  from 
Foxton  to  Harborough.  Harborough  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  Ibr  the  southern  division  of  the  county. 

Hinckley  is  in  the  hundred  of  Sparkenhoe,  on  the  Ches- 
ter and  Liverpool  mail-road,  99^  mUes  from  London  and 
12}  from  Leicester.  The  town  was  antiently  incotporated. 
The  parish  extends  into  Knightlow  hundred,  Warwick- 
bhire,  and  comOTehends  6200  acres,  with  a  population  in 
1881  of  7180.  The  township  of  Hinckley  Bond,  in  which 
the  town  staods,  contains  3190  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 6491 
inhabitants,  including  the  hamlet  of  Wykin.  The  church 
is  large  and  antient ;  the  roof  isof  beautifhlold  oak.  There 
an  several  dissenting  msetinff-houses.  The  staple  manu- 
ftotare.of  Uw  town  is  that  of  stockings,  duefly  of  ooatser 


quality.  The  qnanti^  of  stockings  maoufttctured  is  proba- 
bly greater  than  in  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  kingdom. 
This  bnanefaftf  indusdry  employs  700  hands  in  the  town,  and 
many  more  in  the  aojaoent  villages.  Tbm  market  is  on 
Monday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  338/.  with  a  glebe-house.  The  chapelries  of  Stoke  Glid- 
ing and  Dadlingtonin  the  parish  are  annexed  to  the  vicar- 
age. There  is  a  chapel  only  at  Dadlingtoo.  There  were 
in  1833,.  in  the  whole  parish,  one  infant  school  with  173 
children ;  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
with  25  children ;  one  endowed  grammar-school  in  Stoke 
Golding  chapelry  with  1 3  children,  and  twelve  other  day- 
schools  with  385  children ;  two  boarding  and  day  schools 
with  35  children ;  one  national  school,  supported  by  an  en- 
dowment, with  1 30  children,  and  ten  Sunday-schools  with 
1131  ehUdren.  Thwe  was  also  a  Catholic  college  with 
several  students.  Hinckley  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for 
the  southern  division  of  the  county. 

Loughborough,  the  second  town  in  the  county  m  popula- 
tion and  importance,  is  11  miles  from  Leieestw  and  109 
from  London  on  the  Carlisle  and  Halifkx  mail-road.  It  is  in 
West  Goscote  hundred.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
5460  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  dri0,969:  of  Uiese 
4370  acres  and  a  population  of  1 0,800  were  in  tlw  township 
of  Loughborough.  This  town  wasof  importance  in  the  time 
of  Leland,  who  says, '  The  town  of  Lughborow  is  yn  largeness 
and  good  building  next  to  Leyrcester,  of  all  tne  markette 
tounes  yn  the  shire,  and  hath  in  it  a  4  faire  strates,  or  mo. 
well  paved.'  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  much  increased 
of  late  years:  in  1801  the  population  of  the  parish  was 
4603  ;  in  181 1,  5556 ;  and  in  1821,  7494.  The  houses  are  ge- 
nerally builtof  brick.  The  market-place  is  now  open,  the  old 
market-house  having  been  lately  removed.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  it  has  a  fine 
tower  which  was  built  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Thwe  are  several  dissenliue  meeting-houses.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  Hosiery  (especialVf  what 
is  termed  fleets-hosiery),  which  employs  about  900  to  1000 
persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  bobbin-net  lace, 
cotton  goods,  and  shoes.  The  Leicester  Navigation  and  the 
Loughborough  Canal,  communicating  with  the  Soar,  tend 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1848/.  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  in  the 
township  of  Loughborough  one  dame-school  with  25  chil 
dren;  four  endowed  day-schools,  viz.  three  for  boys,  con- 
taining respectively  250,  80.  and  8  scholars,  and  one  for 
girls  with  108  scholars;  six  other  day-schools  with  163 
diildien;  end  seven  Sunday-schools  mth  2096  children. 
The  endowed  schools  have  ample  fUnds  and  the  course  al 
education  might  be  much  atmded.  Loughborough  is  the 
principal  place  of  election  for  the  northern  division  of  the 
county,  and  a  polling-station. 

Lutterworth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Guthlaxton,  13  miles 
from  Leicester,  and  89^  from  London  on  the  Chester  and 
Liverpool  mail-road.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
1890  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  2262.  The  town 
consists  of  one  main  street  and  several  smaller  ones.  The 
church  is  a  large  handsome  building :  the  chancel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  screen.  From  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  fine  carved  oak.  Wickliffe.  who  held  ths 
living  of  Lutterworth,  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  flock. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  Lutterworth  is  of  coarse  hosioy, 
but  it  is  not  extensive.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  The 
living  is  a  recto^of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  583/.,  with 
a  glebeKhouse.  ^niere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one 
endowed  school,  with  100  ban;  two  other  schools,  paitly 
supported  by  endowments  and  by  subscription,  with  10  boys 
and  32  girls  respectively ;  another  school,  prtly  supported 
by  subscription,  with  26  boys;  eleven  other  day-schools, 
with  171  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  486 
children. 

Melton  Mowbray  is  in  the  hundred  of  Framland,  15 
miles  from  Leicester,  and  1 05  from  London  on  the  Leeds 
mail-road.  The  parish  contains  an  area  of  35  70  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  3356,  beside  the  chapelry  of 
Freeby  and  the  township  of  Weiby.  which  are  in  the  parish, 
and  contain  2040  acres,  with  a  population  of  164.  Mellm 
owes  its  prosperity  to  its  being  the  seat  of  the  well-known 
Melton  Hunt,  which  causes  a  large  inflax  of  sportsmen 
during  the  season.  The  town  is  in  a  valley,  on  the  river 
Eye,  or  Wreak,  and  is  well  built.  1^  is  watielud,  lighted, 
and  paved;  and  the  «b^,^ii§^yiOOg4t*»»  *^ 
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OTBT  the  Eye,  or,  iu  feeder,  the  Scalford)  are  kept  in  repair 
froin  property  left  in  tnut.  4nd  called  'the  Town  Setate.* 
The  church  is  large,  and  has  «  fine  tower,  partb^  in  the 
Sarly  Bng^sh  style.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting 
meeting-hoiues.  The  chief  mannfecture  is  that  of  bobbin- 
net  lace.-  The  market  is  on  Tuesday:  and  at  every  alter- 
nate market  there  is  usually  a  great  show  of  cattle.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Freeby 
and  Welby  (both  in  the  parish),  also  with  the  cbapelries 
of  Burton  Lazars  and  Sysonby :  its  dear  yearly  value  is 
580/.,  with  a  glebe-houae.  There  were,  in  )  833,  in  the 
parish,  exclusive  of  Freeby  and  Welbv,  ilfteeD  dame-schools, 
with  250  children :  two  iVee  day-schools,  supported  from 
'  the  Town  Estate ; '  the  upper  school  having  45  boys,  and 
the  lower  schojDl  330  children  of  both  sexes ;  eight  other 
day-echools,  with  145  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools, 
with  537  children. 

Mount  Swrel  is  in  the  hundred  of  West  Goscote,  7}miles 
from  Luoester  on  the  road  to  X/}ughborough.  The  chapelry 
of  Mount  Sorrel,  which  is  chieSy  in  the  parish  of  Barrow- 
npon-Soar,  comprehends  an  area  of  680  acres,  with  a  po- 
pulation, in  1831 ,  of  1 602.  The  town  is  in  a  very  romantic 
situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Soar,  as  its  name  (Mounts 
Soar-Hill)  imports.  The  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills 
extending  ttom  Charnwood  Forest  overhangs  the  town, 

J resenting  a  steep  slope :  it  is  called  Castle  Hill,  from  a 
titress  woich  antiently  crowned  it.  This  castle  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgent  barons  in  the  close  of  John's  reign, 
and  the  garrison  committed  great  depredations  in  the 
ne^hbourhood,  until  repressed  by  a  Royalist  detachment 
from  Nottingham :  the  castle  however  was  not  subdued 
until  the  next  reign,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  was  rued,  to  Hoe  ground.  The  town  oonsists 
ehinly  of  one  street :  it  is  paved  witii  *  red  gruiite.'  at  it  is 
termed,  from  the  adjacent  rociks  of  the  Charnwood  Forest 
group.  Many  houses  are  built  of  the  same  stone.  There 
are  a  chapel  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  small  market-house,  on  the  site  of  which  for- 
merly stood  an  antient  cross,  removed,  on  the  earection  of 
the  muket-house,  to  the  park  of  Sir  John  Danvers.  The 
principal  manu&cture  is  of  stockings :  some  bobbin<net  lace 
IS  also  made.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  but  is  very  small. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
157/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Barrow.  There  were,  in 
1833,  two  day-schools  with  37  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
acbooli  with  248  children. 

BeiudB  these  towns  then  are  one  or  two  otiber  places 
entitled  to  a  brief  notice.  Billesdon,  the  market  of  which, 
held  on  Friday,  has  been  diaoontinued  within  the  present 
century,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Gar  tree,  about  9  miles 
from  I^ioester,  on  the  road  to  Uppingham.  The  parish 
comprehends  an  area  of  4430  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  908.  There  ore  in  the  parish  two  cbapelries, 
Goadby  and  RoUeston,  included  in  the  forgoing  numbera. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles :  it 
lias  a  stone  tower  aud  a  neat  spire.  There  ia  a  school,  with 
a  small  endowment.  There  are  chapels  at  Goadby  and 
RoUeston:  the  former  ia  antient;  in  tne  grave-yard  of  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  a  neat  cross.  The  living  of  Bil- 
lesdon is  a  vicarage,  with  the  cbapelries  annexed,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  279/.,  with  a  glehe-houie.  There 
were  in  the  whole  pariah,  in  1833,  three  dame-schools, 
with  54  children ;  one  boarding-school,  with  36  (diildren ; 
three  day-school^  with  82  selwlars;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  166  scholars.  Borrow-upon-Soar  is  about 
two  miles  from  Mount  Sorrel,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Soar,  lower  down  the  stream.  The  parish,  which  contains 
nearly  8000  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  about 
6000.  includes  the  chap^ries  of  Mount  Sorrel,  Quomdon. 
and  Woodhouse.  The  villi^  of  Barrow  contains  an  hos- 
pital, or  almshouse,  for  six  poor  men,  and  an  endowed 
school  of  30  or  40  boys.  There  are  two  or  three  dissenting 
places  of  WKsbip.  Quomdon  cluqMtlTy,  in  Barrow  pariah, 
comprehends  1990  dore^  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
1752:  the  stocking  and  bobbin-net  uee  manufactures  are 
earned  on  to  a  considerable  extuit.  The  village  ia  on  the 
xoad  between  Mount  Sonal  and  Lbnghborough.  Kag- 
vortii  is  on  the  road  from  Loughborough  to  Derby,  in  the 
hundred  of  West  Goscote.  The  parish  comprehends  an 
area  of  1850  acres,  wiUi  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1749, 
exclusive  of  the  chapehy  of  Isley  Walton.  There  was  a 
market  here,  whieh  has  been  discontinued  within  the 
pceHnt  oeutuiy.    Than  an  wme  diawnting  j^aces  of 


worship.  The  church  Is  a  handsome  light  building,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  tower  ia  surmountM  by  a  spire.  Bol- 
tesford  is  on  the  fiver  Deven,  in  the  valeof  Belvoir,  in 
Framland  hundred.  The  pariah  ooinprehends  5010  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1320.  The  village  is  on  the 
road  from  Grantham  to  Nottingham.  The  church  is  a  cross 
church,  with  a  tower  and  lofty  ornamented  spire,  and  con- 
taius  a  number  of  handsome  monuments  of  the  earls  ot 
Rutland  of  the  Manners  fkmily.  Four  dukes  of  Rutland 
are  buried  here,  but  have  no  monuments.  Belvoir  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Rutland,  is  about  four  milea  from  Bot- 
tesford,  upon  the  border  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire. 
This  noble  building  occupies  nearly  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  which  are  terraces  and  shrubberies. 
It  surrounds  a  quadrangular  court,  and  has  undergone  many 
alterations  during  the  {assent  century:  in  its  situation  and 
gowral  appearance  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Windsor 
Castle.  It  contahis  a  very  fine  eolleetion  of  painiingi. 
Selehy  a  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soar,  near  Mount  Sonet. 
It  has  a  fine  church  with  a  handsome  tower,  an  endowed 
school,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Syston  is 
on  the  road  from  Leicester  to  Melton ;  it  has  a  large  church 
with  a  smiare  tower.  Both  thwe  villages  are  in  the  hun- 
dred of  East  Goscote,  and  had  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
1491  and  1349  reqteotively.  The  stocking  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  Wimeswould 
is  in  East  Goscote  hundred,  near  the  border  of  the  county, 
on  the  road  from  Leicester  to  Newark.  The  population,  iu 
1831,  was  1276;  the  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  laoe. 
Woodhouse  is  in  West  Goscote  hundred,  near  Mount  Soirel ; 
the  powlation  in  1831  was  1262;  the  inhabitants  an 
engaged  in  the  stocking  raanufkctun.  Castle  Don^ngton, 
in  the  same  hundred,  is  on  the  bolder  of  the  coun^,  on 
the  rood  ftom  Ashl^-de-la-Zoueh  to  Nottinghun.  Hie 
population  of  the  puish  in  1831  was  3182:  about  100  of 
the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  manu&ctures.  There  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  from  which  the  parish  gets  its 
name,  and  a  noble  park  and  mansion,  the  residence  of  ttie 
marquis  of  Hastii^.  The  house  is  modern,  built  of 
stone  round  a  court-yard ;  the  architecture  is  GK)thic.  It 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings.  Sheepshead, 
between  Ashby  and  Loughborough,  had,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  3714.  The  stocking  manuiacture  gives  employ- 
ment to  500  hands.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  is  a  stone 
cross,  consisting  a  single  shaft,  standing  on  steps.  There 
are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  At  Whitwicfc,  n«ur 
Ashby,  in  West  Goscote  hundred;  at  Great  Wigston. 
Oadby,  Blaby,  Cosby,  Countessthorpe,  and  Whetstone,  near 
Leicester,  and  in  Guthlaxton  hundrod;  at  Southfield  in 
the  same  hundred,  near  Lutterworth;  at  Eaii  Sbelton, 
Burbage,  Barwell,  and  Sapcote,  all  near  Hinckl^,  in  Spar* 
kenboe  hundred ;  at  Thunnaston  in  East  G<woote,  and 
Austey  in  West  Goscote,  and  at  Enderby  and  Narborough  in 
Sparkenhoe  hundred,  all  near  Leicester,  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  stocking-wearers  are  employed.  This 
constitutes,  in  fact,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  county, 
and  gives  employment  in  all  to  upwards  of  tea  thousand 
workmen,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  at  Leicester  or 
Loughborough,  or  at  other  places  in  West  Goscote  hutulred. 

Dimnoru  far  EcclewuUcat  and  Legal  PurpoKM. — This 
county  is  in  the  ^ooeie  of  Lincoln  and  in  the  eoolesiactioal 
province  of  Canterbury.  It  constitutes  an  archdeaconry, 
that  of  Leicester ;  and  ia  divided  into  the  six  nual  deaneries!^ 
Akely,  Framland,  Gartree,  Goscote,  Guthlaxton,  and  Spar- 
kenhoe. It  comprehended,  when  Burton  published  hb 
'  Description  of  Leicestershire'  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  1 15  rectories,  81  vicarages,  and  105  chapels, 
of  which  33  were  in  ruins.  At  present,  as  near  as  we  can 
collect,  there  are  211  benefices,  vis.  115  rectories,  79  vicar- 
ages, 13  cbapelries  or  perpetual  curacies,  and  4  donatives. 

Leicesteruiire  is  in  the  Midland  Circuit;  the  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Leicester. 

Befbre  the  Reform  Act,  LeicMtershire  returned  four 
members  to  parliament,  vis.  two  fbr  the  county,  and  two  Ibr 
the  borough  of  Leieestor.  By  that  Act  the  coun^  waa 
divided  and  the  number  of  members  increased,  each  divi- 
sion of  the  conn^  returning  two.  The  northran  diviuon 
comprehends  the  hundreds  of  West  Goscote  (except  the 
borough  and  liberties  of  Leicester),  Bast  Goscote.  and  Fram- 
land, and  two  detached  portions  of  that  of  Gartree.  Lough- 
bwDUgh  is  the  place  of  election,  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Loughborough,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  Aahby-de-la-Zouch. 
The  louthwn  diwion  oompmea^  tfi^^^^i^^ij^^^^actnib 
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Outhlaxtont  Bad  Spurluiiboe,  vith  the  borough  and  liber- 
tiM  of  Leicester.  Leicester  is  the  ehief  place  of  election ; 
and  the  polling-stations  are  Leicester,  Market  Harborough, 
and  Hinckley. 

Hittoty,  Antiquitiet,  — Leicestershire  was  aotiently 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Coritani :  and  when 
the  Romans  had  subjugated  Britain  and  divided  it  into 
provinces,  it  wu  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesari- 
eosis.  which  comprehended  the  midland  and  eastern  imrls 
of  the  island.  The  Romans  established  several  stations 
within  or  near  upon  the  limits  of  the  county':  Raise  (Leices- 
ter); Vemometnm.  near  Willoughl^  (on  the  raid  from 
Leicester  to  Newark);  Mandueaaednm  (Manceter,  near 
Atberstone);  Benonse,  or  Venonae  (H^^h  Cross,  between 
Lutterworth  and  Hinckley) ;  and  Tripontium,  which  some 
fix  on  the  Avon,  near  Catthorpe,  a  village  in  Northampton- 
tbire,  south  of  Lutterworth.  Of  these  stations  however  only 
Rats  strictly  belongs  to  this  county.  Venonae  and  Tripon- 
tium are  just  on  the  border :  the  others  lie  beyond  it.  Rat», 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninus,  otherwise 
'Piyt,  or  '"Bp&Ttu,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  Ragn  and  Ratis- 
c(»ion,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Leicester.  Many  tessellated  pavements,  coins, 
urns,  and  domestic  and  military  utensils  have  been  dis- 
covered at  different  times.  The  pavements  do  not  display 
much  taste  or  skill ;  most  of  them  were  found  ftom  fbur  to 
six  feet  imder  the  sur&ce  of  the  present  streets.  A  Roman 
mile-stone  was  diseorered  a.d.  1771,  about  two  mOes  from 
the  town  northward,  on  the  wide  of  the  Foss-road:  it  is 
^lindrical  like  the  shaft  of  a  column,  with  a  roughly  carved 
inscription,  showing  it  to  have  been  set  up  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  subsequentlv  removed  into 
the  town.  The  portion  of  Roman  wall  cailed  the  Jewry 
wall  at  Leicester  is  built  of  alternate  courses  of  r^tone 
and  brick;  the  masonry  is  very  rough:  there  are  several 
arches  in  the  wall,  turned  entirely  of  tiles.  To,  what 
building  it  belonged  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. South  of  Leicester  town  are  two  remarkable 
parallel  embankments,  called  the  '  Raw  Dykes,'  extending 
about  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  about  sixteen  yards 
apart.  They  have  been  commonly  r^uded  as  the  limits 
of  a  raeeHXHirse,  and  as  British  wigin;  but  neithw  of 
these  pwnts  is  ascertained.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
remains  of  Venous,  which  probably  stood  at  the  intersectioa 
ofWatUng-Stxeet  and  the  Foss-Way ;  hut  C!amden  reports 
that  great  (bundationa  of  square  stones  had  been  discovered 
under  ground,  and,  since  his  tim^  coins  have  been  found 
here.  There  are  some  traces  of  Tripontium  near  Catthorpe. 
There  are  remains  or  traces  of  encampments,  probably 
Roman,  near  Market  Harborouah;  at  Hedboume  near 
Harborough;  at  Burrow  near  toe  Rutlandshire  border, 
south  of  Melton  Mowbray;  and  at  Sexhill,  or  Segs-hill, 
north-west  of  the  Melton  Mowbray.  Tessellated  pavements 
^ave  been  found  at  Rothley  and  wanlip,  between  Leicester 
and  Loughlxnough.  At  Wanlip  were  fonnd  also  coins  and 
broken  urns. 

The  Roman  road  WatUng-StieBt  fbrms  the  boundary 
between  tbu  county  and  Warwioksbirv  from  Tripontium,  or 
Catthorpe,  to  the  nrighbourhood  of  Handueaiedam  (Man- 
eeter,  neai  Atbentone).  The  Fosa-Way,  another  antient 
road,  which  intersects  Watling-Straet  at  Venons  (High 
Cross),  runs  in  a  direct  line  north-east  to  Ratae  (Leioester) ; 
and  from  tbenoe  north-north-east  to  Vemometnm,  near 
Willoughby,  just  within  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire. 
The  Via  Ctovana  enters  the  county  on  the  south-east,  cross- 
ing the  Welland  near  Medboume,  and  runs  north-west  by 
Rats  (Leicester)  and  Ashby  into  Derbyshire.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  FoBft*WaT  and  Via  Devana  may  be  traced. 
Another  antient  road,  the  Salt-Way,  is  represented  in  some 
maps  as  branchine  from  the  Foia-Way  near  Bezhill,  and 
running  toward  Gfrantham. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  Leicestershire  was  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mercta.  In  the  year  680,  or  acceding  to 
others  737,  Leieester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishoprio 
transfened  thilber  from  Sidnaceaster.  The  diocese  of  Lei- 
eester, VB  may  preanme,  was  nearly  eoinoident  with  the 
pneent  eoon^  and  archdeaconry  of  Leioester.  About  the 
year  970,  aeootding  to  some,  the  diooeee  was  united  to  Lin- 
eirin ;  but  others  consider  that  it  did  not  exist  above  a  cen- 
tury from  its  establishment,  being  transferred  to  Dorchester 
GO  the  bank  U  the  Thames,  m  Oxfordshire;  or  rather 
■nited  to  the  prariowdy  existing  tee  of  Docdieiter. 

Bt  the  tietty  liuliHUtt  AIM  end  Onthnni  the  Dane, 


(AJ).  B78  or  8S0)  LaicesteisUie      included  in  the  Pwe 
lagh.  or  Danish  territory ;  and  Leicester  became  one  of  tb« 
great  Danish  bu^hs.   It  vras  recovered  by  Ethellleda,  g<^ 
vernesa  of  Mercia,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

According  to  Throsl^  and  others,  Leicester  had  been  the 
seat  of  an  earldom  under  the  kings  of  Metcia,  a.d.  716 ;  but 
Mr.  Allen,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  F.  Palf^ve's  <  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,*  gives  to  the  nobles 
whom  Throsby  enumerates  as  earls  of  Leicestff,  the  title 
of  earls  of  Chester  and  Goventnr.  At  a  later  period,  ajx 
1018-1057.  Leicestershire  may  nave  been  included  in  the 
earldom  of  Hereia. 

Upon  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  Leieesterahire  was  divided 
between  Uie  fbllowen  and  relatives  of  the  Conqueror. 
Several  of  these  or  theu  descendants,  to  secure  the  twritorv 
thus  acquired,  erected  castles  or  repaired  older  ones  at  Lei- 
cester, Mount  Sorrel.  Shiltoo,  Whitwick,  Groby,  Hinckley, 
Donnington,  Melton  Mowbray,  Ravenston,  Thorpe.  Sanvey, 
and  Belvoir.  Of  these  castles,  except  that  at  Ashby  [AsB- 
by-db-la-Zouch],  there  are  few  remains.  The  present 
Belvoir  Castle  is  a  more  modem  edifice,  erected  or  restored 
by  the  first  earl  of  Rutland,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  older  edifice 
bad  been  dismantled  and  ruined  by  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
time  of  the  war  of  the  Roses.  LeioestM,  Mount  Sorrel,  and 
Hinckley  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  Grobj 
(near  Leicester)  the  earthworks  and  a  few  fragments  of  ihie 
masonry  remain.  Iliere  were  aeversl  monastio  establish- 
ments in  the  eoun^,  but  there  are  no  musins  of  any  of 
these  deserving  notice.  Leicester  Abbey  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  population  of  the  ooun^  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey  has  been  calculated  by  Nichols  at  34,&00. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  Rufiia,  a.d.  1IS7,  Leices- 
tershire was  ravaged  by  Hu{Hi  Grentemaisnell,  who  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Robert,  auke  of  Nnmandie.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Leicester  Castle  was  taken  by  William 
Rufiis.  The  county  was  again  the  scene  of  contest  in  the 
civil  troubles  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  HI.  The 
civil  war  of  the  Roses  was  closed  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Richard  III.  at  Boaw<vtb-field  in  this  oonnty,  aj).  1485. 

[BoBWaBTH.] 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  men  of  Leioestenhire 
seem  generally  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  pariiament 
The  rmltsts,  who  had  occupied  Belvoir  Castle,  d^sated  a 
body  of  {Arliamentary  forces.  November  27,  1643,atMeltoii 
Mowbray,  but  in  Draember  of  the  same  year  the  parlia- 
mentarians, under  Lord  Grey  and  Colonel  Temple,  gained 
an  advantage  over  the  royaJists  under  Colonel  Lucas  at 
Belvoir.  The  royalists  seem  to  have  been  in  considerable 
strength  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melton,  where  in  Fdouary, 
1 644,  there  was  another  skirmish.  In  March,  1 644,  Colonel 
Hastings,  a  royalist,  took  possession  of  Hinckley,  where  he 
collected  some  prisoners  and  booty,  but  these  wwe  rescued, 
and  the  royalists  defeated,  by  a  parliamentary  detachment 
firom  Leicester.  About  the  same  time  the  royalists  wean 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  LonghbOTOu^  Ashby  and  Bel- 
voir appear  to  have  been  their  stronghoUs :  whEe  the  par- 
liamentarians occupied  Leicester,  where  their  directit^ 
committee  sat;  Qiey  est^lished  several  posts,  one  at  Cole 
Orton,  to  watch  the  royalisto  at  Ashby.  In  February,  1645, 
two  skirmishes  were  fought,  one  between  Harborougb  and 
Leicester,  the  other  near  Melton.  In  tbe  first  the  royalists 
had  the  advantage  and  occupied  Leieester  fw  a  night ;  the 
second  was  drawn.  In  these  actions  each  party  lost  300  to 
400  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  31st  May,  the  king 
took  Leicester  by  storm ;  the  garrison  consisted  of  about 
450  soldiers  and  500  to  600  townsmen ;  the  resistance  was 
obstinate,  but  unavailing:  some  of  the  women  are  said  to 
have  assisted  in  tbe  defence  of  the  breach.  The  besiwii^ 
army  was  estimated  at  4000.  The  triumph  of  the  king 
was  dunt  •  tbe  battle  of  Naseby  in  Northamptonihire^  near 
Market  Harboroagfa,  was  woo  by  the  parliament,  a  ftvt- 
n^[ht  after  the  capture  of  Leioester:  Qua  victory  waa  deci- 
sive. Leioeater  waa  retaken  font  daya  after  by  the  parUa* 
mentartana.  In  his  subsequent  manhea  the  king  eame 
once  or  twice  to  Belvoir  and  Ashby.  Belvoir  waa  t&m  by 
storm  in  November,  the  same  year,  and  the  garrison  al 
Ashby  surrendered  in  the  Februrary  following. 

(Nichols's  Hittonf  of  Leicetterthire ;  Seautiet  qf  Sng' 
land  and  Wale» ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  OutHnet  <tf  Ut* 
Cholt^y  of  Sngland;  Friesaey's  Hiitory  Nm^tAlt 
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STATimCS. 

j%pt(Jafion.— Leicestershire  is  partly  an  agneultural  and 
Mrtly  a  manu&etaring  county.  It  ranks  the  S9th  on  the 
list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  in  this  respect  retains  nearly 
the  same  position  as  it  did  in  1811  and  1821.  vhen  it  was 
the  SOtfa  on  the  list  Of  49.812  males,  of  the  age  of  20  and 
■ipwards,  living  in  this  coun^  in  1831,  ibm  vere  16,343 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  10,542  of  wbom  were 
labourers ;  12,240  employed  in  manufocturei,  or  in  making 
manu&cturing  machinery ;  and  3701  employed  as  ItUraurers 
in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  those  engaged  in  manu&c- 
tures  10,000  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings. 
The  town  of  Leicester  contained  3400  manu&cturera,  of 
whom  probably  3000  were  stocking-makers.  Loughborough 
contained  900,  Hinekl^  700,  Sheepshead  500,  stocking- 


makers;  Great  Wigston  and  Earl  Skflton  about  280  each; 
Pfleby  200;  Soutbfleld,  Burbage,  Thurmastown,  Keg- 
worth,  Barwell,  Anstey,  Whitwick,  Blaby,  Mount  SorrS, 
Oadby,  contain  from  180  to  130  each.  After  these  in  order 
may  he  reckoned  Countessthorpe.  C(»by,  Whitstone,  En- 
derby,  Narborough,  Sapcote,  hone  Slratton,  Syston,  as 
containing  above  100  each.  Less  ^an  100,  but  more  than 
50,  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Desford,  Belfirave,  Woodhouee, 
Gtlmorton,  Thungston,  Great  Glenn,  Quorndon,  Stoke- 
Golding,  Lutterworth.  Wykin,  Smeeton,  and  Westerby. 
About  750  men  are  employed  in  laoe-making,  most  of  them 
probably  at  Leicester,  several  at  Melton  Mowbray  and 
QuomdoD.  Frame-smiihs  and  makers  of  machinery  are  of 
course  frequent  in  all  these  places.  In  the  county  U0 
mentioned  about  40  weavers  of  linen  and  40  carpet-makerg. 


ThBjbUouing  Taib  it  a  Summary  qf  the  Population,  ^  qf  every  Hundred,      at  taken  m  I83J. 


HDHDllM 
AMD 
TOWNa. 

BODSBB. 

000DPATI01I8. 

UidbMsl. 

BaOd. 

UhIb- 
Ulitad. 

PuiIUm 

nopkmd 
inAffii- 

FunDlei 
chiefly 

in  trade, 

tOMt, 

and  baa- 

AU  othn 

FunillM 

notaom- 

prlMdin 

Uutwo 

pnoed- 

Ing 
oUmm. 

VmrnOm. 

Votalof 

tvfloty 

Framland  .  .  Huadied 
Gartree       .    ..  . 
Goscote,  East    . .  . 
Goseote,  West  ..  . 
Guthlaxton  .    ..  . 
Sparkenhoe  .    ..  . 
Leieetter,  Borough  , 

Totals  • 

3.300 
3.634 
3.830 
9,442 
4.734 
7,066 
8,348 

3,556 
3,803 
4,033 
9,727 
4.867 
7,461 
8,695 

10 
10 
11 
58 
9 
21 
55 

66 
151 
142 
393 
205 
284 
600 

1,917 
1,605 
1,783 
2,474 
1.524 
2,770 
279 

984 
1,318 
1.629 
5,542 
2,720 
3.840 
6,951 

655 
880 
621 

1,711 
623 
851 

1,46S 

8,538 
8,331 
9,343 
23,572 
11,251 
17,563 
18.958 

8,659 
8,728 
9,427 
23,740 
11,340 
17,607 
19.946 

17.197 
17,059 
18,770 
47,312 
22.591 
35,170 
38,904 

4,300 
4,436 
4,763 

11 , 756 
5,692 
8,835 

10,030 

40,354 

42.142 

174 

1.841 

12,352 

32,984 

6.806 

97,056 

99,447 

197,003 

49,818 

periods  was  as  under; — 

Halai.  Vmatim. 

1801        63.943  66,138 

1811        73,866  77.053 

ISSl        86,390  88,181 

1831        97,M6  99.447 


TotiL  IncnaM  per  nut. 
130,081 

150,419  15*63 
174.571  16*05 
197,003  13*84 


8  ftr  eadt  inhabitant 

8 
2 
6 


■uanruig  an  incToaee  between  tiie  first  and  last  periods  of 
66.9S8.  or  nearly  51}  per  cent.,  which  is  5|  per  cent  be- 
low the  whole  nte  of  inaease  throughout  England. 

CoiMte  Bneneee,  Crime,  4^— The  sums  expended  fbr 
the  teUerof  toe  poor  at  the  four  datn  of 

Jt  *. 

1801  we    ro.911,  being  12 

1811      ..    110.560     „  14 

1831  124,244     ,.  14 

1831      ..    113,951     »  U 

Hie  expenditun  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1837,  was  55.0192.  Assuming  the  popula- 
tion to  have  inereased  since  1831  in  the  same  iHt>portion 
BS  in  the  ten  {veceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  St.  Sd.  for  each  inhabitant  AU  these 
averages,  except  the  last,  are  shove  those  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  for  1837  was  s#.  fidl  for  each 
inhabitant 

The  sums  raised  in  Leicestershire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1S33,  was  139,303/.  6<..  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows 

On  land        .         .        £108,830  3e. 
Dwelling'honiei  29.051  " 

IfiUt,  foetoriei.  Sec  783  8 

Manorial  proflti,  nwigation^  8be.     6S8  14 

139,303  6 

The  amount  expended  wai~ 

For  the  relie/ of  the  poor  .  .  £114,881  16 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  panpers,  &c  4,912  6 
For  other  jnirpoiea  .  22,842  12 

142,636  14 

**•  (he  returns  made  op  Ibr  the  subsequent  years  the 
doBDnptMns  of  property  assessed  are  not  qweifled.  In  the 
fonr  jmn  ending  March,  1837,  the  total  money  levied  was 
In  1884, 183,8181.;  1835,  110,0832.;  1836,  97,0191.;  18S7, 
83^672.'  and  the  expenditure  f(v  each  year  was  asfollowi:— 


Fortlwtdferof  the)iDor  , 

Papnrati     toward*  the) 

connly-raM       .      .  > 


£. 


For  all  otlm  pupoM 
Total  mner  axpndsd 


nns 


83.9S6 
S1808 


1836. 


16761  0 
«0A4  0 


1887. 
6BjOH 


The  aavin^effsated  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1837,  ai 
oompared  with  that  eiqwi^  in  1834,  was  therefore  about 
52}  per  cent ;  and  ^  saving  effected,  comparing  ti»  same 
periods  of  tim^  in  the  expenditure  of  the  poor,  vas  nearly 
45i  per  cent 

The  numberof  turnpike  trusts  in  Leicestershire^  aa  asoet^ 
tained  in  1835,  is  34 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  undei 
their  ohai^  is  445.  The  uiunal  income  and  expenditun 
in  1835  were  as  folbws  :— 

Revenue  received  from  tolls    .  £83,876 

Pariah  composition  in  lieu  of  itstnte 
duty 

Estimated  value  ot  itatute  duty  per- 
formed . 

Revenue  from  fines 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts 

Amount  of  money  borrowed  on  tlie  se- 
curity of  the  tolls 


6  0 


2,133    2  0 


2,627  3 
18 

134  19 


Total  income 

Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surfooe  repairs 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  matari^]^ 
Tradesmen's  hUls 
Sahtfy  of  treasurer        ,  , 

„     ofclo-k  , 

„     of  surveyor  • 
Law  charges      •  .  , 

Interest  of  debt  • 
Improvements  ... 
Debts  paid  off   .         .  , 
Incidental  expenses 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed 

Total  expqndi^rg , 


400 

0 

0 

29,172 

2 

0 

£. 

t. 

d. 

7,608 

18 

0 

1,095 

6 

0 

5.792 

8 

0 

239 

12 

0 

270 

18 

0 

1,989 

IS 

0 

04 

0 

0 

329 

0 

0 

1,087 

10 

0 

874 

14 

0 

4,138 

5 

0 

4,757 

0 

0 

383 

6 

0 

821 

10 

0 

2.627 

3 

0 

31,838^0 

.0 
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Tbs  county  expenditun  in  1834,  exdusive  «f  that  fiur  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  th  1&,18W.  9«.         dubutsed  as 
lows:— 


£  s. 
331  14 


3,S0S  11  8 


66  10 
2.313  0 
253  10 
335  19 


Bridges,  huildiiiK  and  re^iaiTS,  &e, 

Gaoti,  houses  ctf  correcbon,  and  main- 
taining prisonerSf  8cc. 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c. 

Prosecutions  ^ 

Cl«k  of  the  peace 

Conreyance  of  prisoners  befinv  trial 

Convi^anee  of  transports 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conv^ng 

Constables,  high  and  special 

Coroner 

Debt,  payment  o^  princiiml  and  interest 
Miscellaiieous  .  . 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1627, 
and  1834,  were  944,  1273,  and  1667  respectirely ;  mak- 
ing an  average  of  135  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  182  in 
the  second  period,  and  of  238  in  the  third  period.  The 
number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833.  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  oounty-rate,  was  69,  93,  and  93  re* 
spectively. 

Among  the  persons  so  charged  with  oShnees  thne  were 
^mmitted  for 


134 
35 
568 
157 
5,441 
3,022 


Felonies 
Misdemeanors 


U8L 

73 

31 


183S.  1833. 
84  89 
11  10 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  eaoh  of  the  same 
3-eaT8  was  97, 1 10,  and  108  respectively. 


Convicted 

Acquitted  . 
Discharged  by  proclamation 


uu. 

65 
19 

12 


83 
17 

22 


183a 

77 
22 
13 


At  the  assiies  and  sessions  in  1837  there  were  432  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  conn^.  Of 
these  31  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
20  of  which  wen  for  common  assaults;  29  persons  were 
cha^^  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  314  with  oflFences  against  property  committed 
without  violence ;  7  for  malicious  offences  ag^nst  property ; 
4  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin ;  5  for  poacmng ;  6  for  tak- 
ing and  destroying  fish  in  enclosed  waters ;  and  -36  for 
riot.  &C.  Of  the  whole  number  committed,  328  were  con- 
victed, 71  were  acquitted,  and  against  33  there  was  no 
hill  found,  or  there  was  no  proseeutimi.  >  Of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  convicted.  17  were  sentenced  to  death, 
but  none  wen  executed ;  their  sentences  being  commuted 
to  transportation  for  various  periods 10  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  and  44  for  various  periods ;  1 1 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  or  not  1^ 
than  I  year ;  24  for  1  year  or  not  less  than  six  months,  and 
198  for  6  months  or  under;  24  were  whipped,  fined,  or 
dischaiged  upon  sureties.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offsn^ra. 
375  were  males  and  57  were  females ;  1 13  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  21 1  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  105 
could  read  and  write  well;  and  the  degree  of  instruction  of 
the  remaining  3  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Leicestenhire  is  8879,  being  about  1  in  22  of 
the  whole  population,  and  aboot  1  in  5  of  the  male  popula- 
tion twen^  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 
The  expenses  of  the  last  deetion  of  county  members  to  par- 
liament were,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  229/.  St.  Ad., 
and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

This  count?  contains  &  savings'  banks ;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  November* 
in  eadi  of  the  following  yean,  were  aa  under  :— 


<a 


use. 

1.714 


U83.  U8L 

ajBi 


uss. 

3JS6 


ua>. 

*778 


us?. 


D«podts  je;931o  ^968  ie9s,7«i  £»,n9  ^eajm  £iiij«b 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1635, 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under 


IB38. 


1836. 


1837. 


Depo- 

Depo- 

•iton. 

■iton. 

dton. 

Not  eUBadinc  £9B 

1313 

41439» 

2,021 

£1&,968 

9.096 

50 

96S 

99328 

I.IM 

34.071 
99.014 

1,137 

100 

333 

26,964 

4ei 

cts 

M  iw 

115 

1338S 

ue 

14S 

..  soo 

M 

tfO 

10jM7 

ti 

Abon     .  ZOO 

19 

M68 

17 

4.419 

15 

31,Ul7 

4,m 


2.734 


Educalion.-~-The  folknH^  summaiy  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Retonu  on  Edncatioa  made  in  the  session 

of  1835 

SshMb.  Bebokn.  TMd. 

Infont  schools        .         .  .116 
Numbn  of  infonto  at  sneh  schools; 
ages  fh>m  2  to  7  years : — 

Mues  . 

Females 

Sfloc  notspeeifled  . 

Daily  schools  .       .  .  .557 

Numbo-of  children  at  such  spools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years :— • 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified  . 
Schools 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction 

Sunday  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years : — 

Hales        .          .  13,389 

Fimalea     .          .  13,586 

Sex  not  specified    .  4,225 


749 

689 
1.296 


8,417 
5.539 
2.577 


673 


399 


16.531 


19.367 


31,200 

If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
n'hole  population  has  increased  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding that  period,  we  find  that  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  residing  in  Leicester- 
shire in  1834  was  50.467.  Twenty-nine  Sunday-schools  are 
returned  from  various  places  where  no  other  school  exists, 
and  the  children.  1269  in  number,  who  are  instructed 
therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At 
all  other  places  Sun^y-school  children  luve  an  opportunity 
of  rescuing  to  other  schods  also ;  but  in  what  number,  or 
in  what  proportion  dupUoate  entry  of  the  same  (^ildren  is 
thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain.  11iir^-one  schools, 
containing  1805  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday 
schools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  for  created. 
Allowing  for  this  duplicate  entry  it  may  perhaps  apptixi- 
mate  to  the  truth  to  state  that  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  were 
receivins  instruction  in  this  county  at  the  period  Uiis  return 
was  made. 

Mairiienance  qf  SehooU. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  uieladed  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

IffHtyj*  flitinliii 

Infont  schools  . 
I>atly  schools  . 
Sunday-schools 
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283 
14,926 

The  schools  established  since  1816  arfr^ 

Infhnt  and  other  dafly  schools  347,eont&m^  10,834 
Sunday-schools       .  .  217         .        2 1 .1 00 

Eighteen  boarding-sohocds  are  included  in  the  number 
of  dady  aehods  given  above.  No^ehool  in  tha  county  of 
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Lieowter  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of,  parents 
of  the  EstablulMd  church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation, sueh  exclusion  being  diwdaimed  in  alnwet  even 
butanoe,  especially  in  ■choads  ostablished  hv  dissmten,  with 
whom  ace  here  inelnded  Weiloyan  Hetnodists,  bother 
with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

There  are  lending  librariet  of  books  attached  to  33 
schools  in  this  county. 

LEIGHUN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepisoopal  pro- 
vince of  Dublin,  in  Ireund.  This  diocese  comprehends 
the  county  of  C^low,  and  extends  into  the  counties  of 
Wicklow.  Wexford,  Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
archdeaoon.  and  four  pcebendaries.  In  1792  it  was 
divided  into  89  parishes,  couBtituting  39  beneflee&  and 
having  30  churches.  In  1834  the  numbers  were — [wrishes 
82,  benefices  fi6.  churdMs  of  the  Establishment  49,  places 
of  Romui  Catholic  worship  64.  In  the  latter  year  the  gross 
population  of  the  diocese  was  190.852,  of  whnn  there  were 
20,891  members  of  the  Established  Cbui^  169,982  Roman 
Cstholics,  191  Presbyteriana,  and  268  other  Protestant  Dis- 
senters ;  being  in  the  propwtion  at  somewhat  more  than 
eight  I^man  Catholics  to  one  Protestant  In  the  same  year 
there  were  in  the  diocese  279  daily-schools  educating 
20,755  young  persons,  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  10*87  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  under  oaily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Leighlin  ranks  first  among  the  32  dioceses 
of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  in  1834,  61  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  founder  of  this  diocese  was  St.  Laserian,  who  sup- 
ported the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating  Easter  at  the  Synod 
of  Whitefield,  or  Leighlin,  a.d.  630.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
ehureh  of  Le^hlin  Ind  been  ruled  by  an  abboL  It  is  said, 
that  during  Laserian's  time  he  h^  1500  monks  under  his 
Rovemment  in  thia  abbey.  The  names  of  his  suooessors 
down  to  the  period  of  tlw  arrival  of  the  English  are  not 
known.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  was  R^Mrt  Travers, 
advanced  to  the  see  ajx  1550,  and  deprived,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  soon  after.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Thranas  Field,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  in  1567  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Daniel  Cavanagh,  the  second  bishop  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  bishoprics  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  be- 
came united  AJ>.  1 600,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Robert  Grave, 
which  union  still  subsists.  The  lands  of  the  see  comprise 
12,924  statute  acres,  producing  an  annual  average  income 
of '2667/.  73.  Bid.  The  cathedral  is  the  parish  church  of 
Leighlin- Bridge.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  William  IV.,  c  37,  the  see  of  Ossory,  on  its  fidltng 
neant,  becomes  united  with  the  united  sees  of  Ferns  ana 
Leighlin. 

(Beaulbrt's  Memoir  t^aifap  qf  Ireland;  Harris's  Ware't 
Bishops  qf  Irebmd;  PitrliamerUary  Returns^  &c.) 

LEIGHTON,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  archbUhon  of  Glasgow; 
a  divine  whose  sermons  and  other  tracts  are  neld  by  many 
per&ons  in  great  esteem,  but  who  has  secured  for  himself  a 
reputation  by  having  acted  in  a  manner  the  most  opposite 
to  that  by  which  reputation  is  most  commonly  secured.  In 
limes  of  excitement  be  was  the  steady  advocate  of  peace 
and  forbearance.  One  story  of  him  so  completely  illustrates 
his  character,  that,  though  it  has  been  often  told,  we  must 
repeat  it.  A  question  not  unfrrauently  put  to  the  Scottish 
cleigjr  at  their  assemblies  was,  'Whether  they  preached  to 
the  times?*  When  Lei^ton's  turn  came,  his  reply  was, 
'When  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times,  suffer  me  to 
preadi  about  eternity.* 

The  times  spoken  of  are  those  of  the  CommonwealUi,  or 
a  little  befixe,  when  he  had  a  church  near  Edinburgh ;  but 
he  found  that  moderation  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
minister,  so  that  he  retired  into  privacy,  &om  whence  how- 
ever he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  Charles  XI.  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  at 
introducing  Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  Dr.  Leighton  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Dumblane.  His  conduct  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  who  was  ostentatious  in 
the  display  of  an  ecclesiastical  rank  which  was  displeasing 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Leighton  on  the 
contra^  conducted  himself  lAth  that  moderation  which  he 
had  before  manifested,  so  that  he  won  the  afllBotions  of  even 
the  most  rigid  Presbyterians.  The  bishops  generally  took  a 
^fihrent  course,  and  this  induced  Leighton  to  oiFer  to  resign 
aw  bishoprie:  but  the  vievs  of  the  Court  changing  in  re- 
spect of  tne  attempt  to  bring  the  Scotch  nation  to  accept  an 
Bpiioopaliau  church,  and  it  bein^  intended  to  {noceed  more 
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in  the  way  of  persuasiveness  and  gentleness,  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  GMsgow.  Still  he  found  it 
an  afl^r  of  contention  little  suited  to  his  habits  or  turn  of 
mind,  and  accordingly  be  resigpied  his  aichhi^opric,  and 
retired  to  the  county  of  Sussex  in  England,  where  be 
ended  his  days  in  1684.  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  with 
an  account  of  his  life,  was  published  in  1S08, 6  vols.  8to. 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Manshead  and  county  of  Bedfi>rd,  is  seated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  17  miles  west-south-west 
from  Bedford,  and  38  north-west  frum  London,  near  theline 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The  streets  are 
ill-paved  and  not  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  inhabitants 
derive  their  chief  supplv  of  water  from  wells.  The  trade 
consists  in  com  and  timoer;  the  market-day  is  Thursday, 
and  the  fairs  are  held  in  February,  April,  July,  October, 
and  December.  The  living,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  is  a 
vi oarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  prebendary  of  that  see.  Its 
net  annual  value  is  1932.  The  burgh  and  parish,  including 
the  four  ehapelries  of  Billington,  Egginton,  Heath-an£ 
Reach,  and  Standbridge,  contained,  in  1 831,  a  population  of 
5149  pmona,  that  of  Ute  burgh  alone  being  3330.  Besides 
a  Lancasterian  school  for  the  education  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  there  are 
severid  benevolent  institutions  anid  charitable  foundations, 
a  particular  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Twelfth  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  on  Charities.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  almshouses,  originally  founded  by  cdward 
Wilkes  in  1630,  which,  together  with  certain  revenues  be- 
queathed by  him  and  his  successors,  are  appropriated  to  the 
use,  maintenance,  and  clothing  of  poor  widows  of  the  town 
of  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  the  Fulford  and  Leigh  charities 
for  affiwding  gratuitous  instnutfion  to  poor  children  resident 
in  the  same  town.   {ParUtmentary  Papers,  &o.) 

LEININOEN,  formerly  a  ooun^  situated  between  the 
Ltiwer  Palatinate  and  thetnshoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms, 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  mediatised 
German  houses.  The  antient  line  of  princes  becoming 
extinot  in  1220,  Fiederick  of  Hardenb^,  son  of  Simon, 
count  of  Saarbriick,  and  of  Luccarde,  daughter  of  the  last 
count  of  Leiningen,  succeeded  to  the  territory  by  inherit- 
ance, and  assumed  the  title  of  count  of  Leiningen.  The 
family  was  subsequently  divided  into  several  branches.  The 
principal  line  obtained,  in  1779,  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
the  empire :  in  1 803  it  lost  its  possessions  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  which  bad  an  area  of  250  square  miles,  with 
36,000  inhabitants,  and  produced  a  revenue  of  168,000 
florins,  and  obtuned  instead  Amorbach,  Miltenberg,  and 
several  other  bailliwicks,  the  area  of  which  is  520  square 
miles,  with  86,000  inhabitants,  in  15  towns,  9  marlwt  vil- 
lages, and  171  other  villages,  producing  a  revenue  of  568,000 
florins,  which  form  together  the  present  principality  of  Lei- 
ningen. llie  principality  was -mediatised  (as  it  was  called) 
by  the  act  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  in  1806;  and, 
according  to  the  territorial  arrangements  made  in  1810, 
410  square  miles  are  under  Baden,  100  under  Bavaria,  and 
10  under  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
cipalityis  now  about  107,000.  The  presentPrince  Charles, 
bom  at  Amorbach  in  1804,  succeeded  his  father  in  1814, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa  Vic- 
toria, a  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  sister  to  Leopold,  king  of 
the  Belgians;  she  is  the  widow  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent, 
and  mother  of  Victoria,  queen  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  pinee's  residence  is  at  Amorbach,  in  the  Odenwalde, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  has 
some  manufiwtures,  a  new  palace,  with  fine  gardens,  and  a 
very  handsome  church  with  four  towers  and  a  remarkable 
organ.  The  religion  is  Protestant  There  are  four  other 
branches  of  the  house  of  Leiningen,  two  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic ;  but  all  of  them  have  much  smaller 
possessions  than  the  above  principal  branch. 

LEINSTER,  a  province  of  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Irish  ka'ghen,  signifying  a  spear.  It  extends 
trom  52°  6'  to  S4°  7'  N.  lat,  and  ^tom  6"  to  8"  3'  W.  long, 
including  the  eastern  half  of  the  central  and  south-eastern 

Cof  Ireland.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  pub- 
d  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
DifiFusion  of  Useful  Knowle^  it  comiffises  4,356,868 
statute  acres,  or  6807^  square  statute  miles. 

Of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  Leituter  possesses  the 
greatest  advantages  in  point  of  soil  and  surface,  being  little 
eneumbtfed  with  mountains,  and  having  consequent^ 
superior  focilitiei  tm  internal  communication.  The  nam' 
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gahle  Shannon  f^rms  part  of  its  western  boundary,  and  the 
Qkvigable  Banow  intersects  its  central  and  aouthem  Boun- 
ties. The  Boype  also,  the  basin  of  which  lies  within  its 
Qcurtb-eaatern  lipiitf,  is  partly  nctvif^ble,  and  two  canaU 
iTftverse  it  from  east  to  west  1!ii9  coast  is  inferior  in  point 
of  natural  harbours  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  island, 
but  it  is  more  sheltered  fhim  the  prevalent  ^inda. 

Upon  the  cominK  of  the  (ngllafa  in  \110  the  Bpsieat 
province  was  divided  into  the  two  petty  hingdemt  of  Heath 
and  Leinster,  and  embraced  also  a  part  of  tM  then  k^ingdonv 
of  Ulster,  in  the  present  county  of  Louth.  The  fliat  ceun- 
ties  erected  were  those  of  Dublin,  ineluding  the  preseat 
county  of  Wicklow;  Meatb,  includint;  the  present  West 
Meatb  and  Longford;  Louth;  ICildare,  including  the 
present  King's  and  Queen's  Counties ;  Oarlow,  Kilkenny, 
and  Wexfbm.  Meath  was  divided  into  Meath  aiSd  West 
Meath  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL;  King's  and  Queen^ 
Counties  were  separated  from  Kildare  and  ereeted  into 
separate  cqunties  in  that  of  Mary;  Lon^fbrd  vu  made 


stere-giDURd  hi  the  tine  of  Sbiabeth}  and  WfeUtv  wm 
finally  separated  fk«ai  OuUln  ud  niide  a  oouii^  in  tha 
reign  of  James  I. 

The  antient  kingdom  «f  Leinster,  inoludtag  all  the  «oub- 
ties  south  of  Meath,  wi^  the  exception  of  Dublin,  wu 
inherited  by  the  deaeendaBtf  of  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermod 
MacMuifogh,  and  wife  of  Saii  BtnmgboiP.  Meath  was 
bestowed  on  Hugh  de  Laoey,  and  desoeniUd  to  the  bailies 
of  P*  Vmdon  and  GeoaviUa.  Almost  all  tho  mhoriton 
having  nltinatoly  hacoow  abaanlaos,  the  native  biih  (rf 
Cariow,  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  and  W«si  Meath 
seized  en  theiv  eetatei^  and  oblitaratwd  all  tmeea  of  the 
Bi^Mi  law  fbom  the  western  and  some  of  the  midlaad 
parts  of  tlie  provinoe ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  filiiabeth 
that  t^  whole  was  l»ouaht  again  under  «.  regular  govern- 
ment. The  oeunties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kttdars^ 
and  Wexford  have  not  shaken  off  the  BngUsh  law  or  tlk- 
juied  BngUA  mannm  at  any  time  siaoe  the  Cen^uest. 
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Tbe  population  of  Leinster  in  the  last  year  gives  373  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  being  a  more  dende  population 
than  in  the  otlier  provinces. 

LEIOCE'PHALUS.  rToui.ifiD.s.1 

LEIOI^MUS.  [iQUANlDAl 

LEKVLEPTS.  rAoAiiA,vol.  i.,p.  132:  Iquamid*.] 
LEIOSAURUS.^  [louANiDA]  ^ 
LGI'OTHRIX.  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Mr. 
8wainson,  with  the  following 

Generic  Character.— Bill  much  compressed;  Cutmen 
gradiially  euned ;  Nostrils  large,  membranaceous ;  Tail 
moderate,  deeply  forked. 

Example.— Leiothrixfurcatus,  'Pl.Col.,'287,f.l :  India. 
The  genus  belongs  to  Mr.  Swainson's  subfamily  Leiolri- 
c/ian«  (Silky  Chatterers?),  being  the  first  of  his  family 
Ampelidte.  Fruit-eaters  or  Chatterers,  f  Lbiotbichan«.] 
LEIOTRICHA'NiS,  Sw.  The  subfamily  alluded  to 
under  the  title  Leiothrix,  and  tiius  defined  by  Hr.  Swain- 
son:— 

Legs  large,  robust,  syndactyle.  Hind-toe  longer  than 
the  outer.  Wings  short  and  rounded.  Bill  strong;  the 
gimys  aaoending. 

only  other  genus  besides  Leiothrix  placed  in  this 
subfamily  by  Mr.  Swainson  is  PterutAiua,  Sw.,  tp  which 
that  author  gives  the  fotbwing 

Qenerie  Character.— Bill  short,  oompressed,  thick  ;  the 
shrike-Iike.  hoeked ;  culmen  arched ;  gonyt  ascending- 
Nostrils  basal;  the  aperture  round;  gape  wide;  rictus 
slightly  bristled.  Wing,  very  short,  rounded.  Tail  short, 
oroad,  rounded;  the  tips  obtuse.  Tarsi  smooth,  pale. 
Example.  Pteruthius  erythropienu,  Gould's  'Century  of 
T™«1^'*  Pl-  11.  iLmiuserythropterus):  India. 

LEIPZIG,  or  LEIPSIC,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  the 
ungdom  of  Saxony,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
Prussia,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Meissen,  and  on  the 
south  by  that  of  the  Erzgebirge.  and  the  principality  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  lu  area  is  1326  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
non(accoiding  to  the  census  of  1834)  361.251.  Theoountiy 
» level,  except  in  the  south  and  south-east,  where  there  are 
some  ofiets  af  the  Bragsbirge.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
fculUvated;  but  the  country  is  deficient  in  wood,  which  is 
procured  firom  the  KrzRebirge  and  the  ciiolo  of  Volgtland. 
There  are  no  metalg ;  but  there  are  ptrttera'  clay,  limestone, 
marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  There  is  a  very  good  gene- 
mUy  improved  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  the  circle  i»  etrti- 
mated  to  possess  about  300,000. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  mumfaeturing  eirdes  of  Saxony : 
there  are  aowereK  flwriahing  manufactures  of  woollens, 


cotton,  vid  linen  in  all  the  thirty-eight  towns :  but  in  tba 
villages,  which  are  above  1000  in  number,  ail  bands,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  required  far  agrioultqre.  The  clun^ 
is  temperate  and  health  v. 

JfElPZlG,  the  capital  of  the  eircle,  and  the  second  dty 
in  the  kingdom,  is  in  51°  20*  16"  N.  lat.  and  in  13^  21'  45^ 
S.  long.,  hi  an  extensive  i^ain  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  into 
which  the  White  Bister,  in  several  ann$,  the  Parde,  and  the 
Luppe  flow.  The  swamps  that  formerly  existed  in  tiiis 
plain  having  been  filled  and  drained,  it  is  now  extreme^ 
fertile  and  healthy,  and  covered  with  flourishing  villages. 
The  town,  including  the  four  suburbs,  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Pleisse,  and  three-quartm  or  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains about  1540  bouses,  of  which  877  are  within  the  walls, 
and  47,514  inhabitants  (1837).  It  was  formerly  well  ferti- 
Sed,  but  the  ramiHurIa  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks,  and  partljr  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  only  remaining 
part  of  the  fortifications  is  the  castle,  called  the  Pleissen- 
burg,  u]^n  which  the  observatory  now  stands, 

Leipzig  is  by  no  means  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  narrow,  though  well  paved  and  lighted,  (mt  it 
contains  many  very  handsome  parts,  numerous  elegant  public 
buildings,  private  houses  resembling  palaces,  and  many 
seats,  with  fine  gardens,  in  the  suburbs.  The  most  remaA.- 
able  edifices  are  St.  Thomas's  Church ;  8l  Nidiolas,  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  building,  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Oeser ;  St.  Paul's,  or  the  University  Church ;  St.  John^, 
in  which  is  the  marble  monument  of  Oellert ;  the  theatre, 
the  town-hall,  built  in  1599,  the  cloth-hall,  the  Pleissenburg, 
with  the  observatory,  which  is  furnished  with  excellent 
instruments,  and  is  in  51°  20'  19"  N.  lat.  and  30°  I'  52"  E. 
long,  of  Ferro,  and  1  (fi  1'45"  E.  of  Paris.  The  great  building 
called  Auerbach's  House  is  in  the  time  of  the  feirs  a  kina 
of  bazaar,  where  the  finest  and  most  costly  articles  are 
exposed  for  sale.  There  are  numerous  excellent  schools 
and  academies,  and  many  literary  and  learned  societies 
such  as  Prince  Jablonowsky's  Society  for  the  cultivation  of 
science,  the  Societies  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy, 
that  for  the  National  Language  and  Antiquities,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  an  academy  of  design,  painting,  and 
architecture,  many  museums,  several  considerable  private 
collecUons.  especially  of  painting,  the  library  of  the  Senate, 
now  consisting  of  60,000  volumes  and  8000  MSS.,  with  » 
cabinet  of  6000  coins  and  medals,  and  admirable  establish- 
ments for  tiie  poor,  which  are  considered  to  be  some  of  the 
best  in  German]^.  There  are  aUo  llourishiBg  manv.&oto- 
riesofvariouskinds.  I^^«^^°^t?P^T^ ""^ 
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tas  WeoiM  om  of  tlM  most  importuit  «tks  in  Xttni|w, 
owing  to  ita  unmralty,  Its  ftin.  Mid  it>  boOk-md«. 

T£b  nniVMt'tr  wu  ibttftdad  in  1409.iA«oiMiqttinee  of 
tlM  immiKnition  of  a  great  number  of  aMdenu  from  Prague 
with  their  profesiotm.  Ob  whttdi  oooaaion  the  Eleotor  Frede- 
rick and  his  brother  William  took  the  universitiea  of  Pmgw 
and  Paris  as  models.  The  4th  Deeembert  1409,  is  eonsi- 
dered  u  the  date  of  the  fbundation.  and  tlie  ball  of  Pope 
Alexander  T1.  confirming  it  is  of  the  MtM  ;fear.  The  sala* 
ries  of  the  proftMors  were  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly 
by  the  assignment  of  the  rents  of  cettaia  faouBsa  and  lands. 
The  rereiinea  were  increased  by  various  additions  in  procesa 
of  time;  and  lastly,  the  lato  king  Frederick  Angustus 
allotted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaxies  of  the 
profeaaora,  fite^  the  intemt  of  100.000  dollars  and  aoaa 
other  terenues.  During  its  whole  existence  of  mora 
than  four  centurie%  tiite  university  of  Leipiig  has  mjvni 
the  x«pntatioa  of  being  one  of  tlw  moat  eiftinent  in  Oar- 
many.  The  number  of  students  is  betwaen  llooandtSOIh 
and  that  of  the  professors  wdinary  and  axtraordinary,  tee- 
turers,  |>riTate  teuhers,  &e.,  120.  The  organization  tha 
uniTersity  has  been  frequently  modified,  and  eapoeially 
since  1830,  when  tlie  four  nations  of  whirh  it  was  eompoaed 
were  abolished,  and  the  general  admintstration  of  the  univer- 
sity placed  under  the  department  of  ecelesiaslieal  idWirs  i  tlia 
property  of  tiie  university,  with  the  immediate  superintaa> 
denee  of  the  mana^ment,  was  confirmed  to  it.  For  the  pro- 
motion of  the  studies  in  the  university  there  are  admirably 
organized  institutions  some  of  them  founded  by  bequests  and 
donations,  partly  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  in 
eeneral,  and  partly  for  particu  lar  branohea  of  aeienca.  Among 
them  are  the  philuloglcal  aeminary,  an  excellent  dinkai 
inatitution*  a  school  of  midwilbnr,  a  botanfo  gai-dan*  a  che- 
mical laboratory,  an  ophthalmie  inatitution.  a  deaf  and  dumb 

Srium,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  Bte.  Tho  library, 
er  having  been  for  a  long  time  rather  negleotedi  has  now 
an  additional  head  librarian  under  the  mintster  forecclasiaa- 
tical  aflhirs :  it  wfts  formed  out  of  the  lil»aries  of  avppressed 
monasteries  and  the  gif^  of  professors,  and  now  consists  of 
100,OUO  volumes  and  above  4U00  MSS.,  and  is  particularly 
rich  in  philol(^y,  medicine,  and  old  divinity.  A  great  orna- 
ment of  the  university  is  the  Augusteum,  erected  by  a  grant 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Estates  in  1831,  in  memory  of  King 
Frederick  Augustus,  and  finished  in  1835.  It  is  a  very  fine 
building,  afteradesien  of  Bchinkel,  300  feet  in  lentrth  and 
three  siotiea  in  height,  and  contains  a  great  hall,Teoture- 
nioms,  and  apartments  for  the  library,  the  cabinet  of  philo- 
anihieal  apparatus,  and  the  colleotions  of  natural  history. 
The  university  still  retains  its  reputation  for  sound  learn- 
ing, and  the  students,  notwitlwtanding  the  excitement  of 
recent  times,  deserve  the  praise  of  diligence  end  good  con- 
duct (OreUchel,  Die  Umvertitat  Leiplsig,  Dres&n,  1830.) 

The  origin  of  Leipzig  was  the  Slavonian  village  in  the 
angle  where  the  Panle  foils  into  the  Pleisse,  which  Is  said 
to  have  received  its  name  ftom  the  lime-treeii  growing  about 
it,  which  are  called  in  Slavonian  Lip,  LlpB,or  Lipsk.  After 
King  Henry  I.  had  founded  the  castle  of  Meitien  in  928, 
he  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  castle  in  the 
plain  of  Leipsiff ;  hut  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  fbrtified  town, 
SQiTounded  wi&  walls  and  a  moat,  till  the  twelfth  century, 
under  Margrave  Olho  the  Rich,  who  granted  it  a  licence 
to  bold  two  foirs,  at  Easter  and  Michaeunaa.  At  that  time 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  between  5000  And  6000. 
Otho*a  aon  IMetrieh  desteied  to  curb  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  citisens  by  erecting  m  1218  ihne  castles,  of  whicn  only 
the  Pleisseoburg  still  eidsts,  but  in  a  very  dilforettt  form. 
As  Jews  are  already  mentioned  at  that  time  among  the  in* 
habitants,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  considerable 
trade.  The  first  fair  at  New  Year  was  proclaimed  in  1466, 
and  the  three  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1507. 
These  fiiirs  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  Leipzig.  The  eoncdurse  of  merchants  from 
various  countries  is  very  great,  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
sold  was  estimated  a  fetr  years  ago  at  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions sterling,  not  including  the  value  of  the  books.  Tbe 
business  done  at  tha  ftiirs  is  not  so  great  as  it  has  been, 
which  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  rigorous  pro- 
hibitory  system  of  Russia,  which,  being  eztenoed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  provinces  rfPenia  and  Asiatic 
Tvikef  DOW  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  pre- 
vents tne  merchants  of  those  countries  from  making  extensive 
vuidiases  at  X^ipaig,  What  effiwt  the  fianation  of  the 
Oorman  Gotamendar  League  may  bare  on  the  trade  of 


I«^piig«aDiwtyatbafuUyaaoertained;  butitaeems  to  be 
avW  beliaTad  Uwt  it  wilt  Iw  rather  &vourable  than  otherwiae 
Hm  singular  ooncentntion  of  tlie  CloiBan  book'^nule 
in  Leipxig  baa  been  a  main  eauae  of  the  celebtity  and  wealth 
at  that  oily.    The  first  two  boeksdlera,  who  were  also 
jtrinters,  that  settled  in  I«ipiig  wore  Steign  and  Bosko^ 
m  1545.   The  books  wan  sent  to  fVankfort  Ikir  for  sale; 
but  subsequently  tbe  book  fair  at  Leipsig  was  instituted» 
and  in  U67  it  was  attoided  by  nineteen  booksellers  from 
other  places.  The  first  catalogue  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
oeutory.  The  aystamatie  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  was 
changed  In  process  of  time  for  the  siphabetical,  and  in  1795 
the  sise  was  altered  from  quarto  to  octavo.   The  number  of 
new  works  annoutieed  has  gradually  increased.  It  was  not  till 
1814  that  above  3000  new  works  appeared  in  Germany ;  ia 
18M  there  wm  above  MOO;  and  this  year,  1838.  about 
8O00.    The  Oermui  booksellers  are  either  publishers 
(YarlagshiimHer)  who  sell  only  their  own  publieationB,  or 
bookseUora  who  ^(ish  notlung  themselves  (SortimoDto 
handler),  but  aell  onl^  what  they  purchase  of  the  publiabara. 
Now  however  these  latttt  are  in  general  pubUahwa  alsok 
by  which  means  they  are  able  to  make  exchanges  with 
oth«  publishers.   It  is  now  become  the  general  custom  for 
the  publisben  to  let  the  retail  booksellers  have  their  publi- 
cations on  sale  and  return  for  a  oariain  time,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  payment  is  made  for  what  has  been  sold,  and 
the  remainder  may  be  returned.   The  peculiar  feature  in 
the  German  book-trade  to  that  every  publisher  has  his  com- 
missioner at  Leipsig,  to  whom  be  sands  prospectuses  and 
specimens  <^  his  now  publications,  which  tne  commissioner 
distributes  and  lAakes  known.   A  bookseller  out  of  Leipsig, 
At  ssttds  his  ontera^  not  to  tha  publisbw,  B,  but  to  his  own 
eomnisaiimer,  0,  at  Laipsic>  who  delivers  thou  to  the  cum- 
mistioner  of  the  publisber,!),  and  tbe  ktter  gives  the  hoaki 
to  C,  and  keeps  the  order  to  send  to  B. 

At  the  Easter  fair  booksellers  from  all  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  (where  the  German 
languRge  is  spoken),  from  the  Netherlands,  and  oven 
France  and  England,  to  the  number  of  above  300,  meet  at 
Leipsig  to  settle  thttir  aoeounts,  fee ;  and  this  meeting  has 
aoquired  additional  importonoe  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Booksellers'  Exehsnge.  a  handsome  building  which  has 
been  but  just  oompleted.  The  number  of  booksellers  and 
musio-ssUers  in  LBipxip;  itself  is  119.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages arising  fl-om  this  ocnirslisatien  of  tbe  book-trade,  the 
S3  printing<'(rfBces,  of  which  that  Brookhaus,  in  which 
the  'Conversations Lexicon'  is  printed,  employs  40  wliuary 
preaaea,  ahd  three  maehinea  wluah  are  worVed  by  a  steam- 
•ngine,  and  the  five  type-founderiaa,  em^oy  a  capiul  of  some 
millionsof  dollars.  Above  40  millianfe  of  alleats  an  annu 
ally  printed  at  LsipUg,  and  the  bales  of  boohs  brought 
thither  ever^  vear  amount  on  an  avenge  to  30)000  owt,  the 
value  of  which  however  is  probably  not  mora  ^laa  from 
200,U00;.  to  250,000/.  sterling. 

Much  as  Leipzig  has  suffered  at  different  periods  by  tbe 
miseries  of  war,  the  artive  spirit  of  the  citisens  lias  always  en* 
sbled  them  to  recover  in  a  muehshortor  time  than  might  have 
been  ex^wctod.  The  Thirty  Years' War  seemed  to  have  wholly 
ruined  it.  In  Seiltember,  1631.  the  great  viotory  obtained 
by  Oustavus  Adolphus  over  Tilly  was  fought  on  its  plain ; 
and  In  164S  it  was  besieged  by  the  Swedish  General  Torsten- 
son,  after  defeating  the  Imperial  srmv  under  the  Aroli- 
duke  heapM  William  and  Pieocdomini,  who  came  to  its 
relief.  Tne  foarfol  aonfliot  on  tha  16tb.  17th,  and  I81b  ot 
October,  1818,  fai  whioh  Napoleon  was  tot^ly  defeated  by 
tho  allied  artttlea  under  Nnoe  Schwansenbcrg.  is  still  ft«sh 
in  ourrecolleotHm.  Tbedunagedoneintfae  environaonlyof 
Leipzig  was  estimated  at  3,ft80,94f  dollars  (400.000/.).  and 
yet  in  a  few  years  all  trace  of  tbe  mischief  had  dneppeared. 
The  pursuit  and  tbe  aoonisition  of  wealth  have  not  obscured 
the  good  quatitiei  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  recognised  in 
the  inbabituils  when  he  declared  them  to  be  polished  and 
well^nduetod  pmons.  They  have  given  every  enocmrage- 
ment  to  edueatton  and  tbe  eultivation  of  knowledge.  Men 
of  eminence,  such  as  Gesner,  Emesti,  Fischer,  Reiske*  have 
been  rectors  of  the  schools ;  add  Leibnits,  Thomasiiui,  Fa- 
liTieinB,  and  Teller  wen  natives  of  this  city.  Th^  sure 
gl«at  flionda  to  the  flnoarta.  and  are  especMlly  fend  at  mosio 
and  the  drama,  and  tbe  best  aetoraaf  Germany  have  been 
fortMd  on  their  stage.  Tb^  are  also  ektremely  ebalMt- 
ble,  and  are  ready  to  nllera  by  Ubonl  contribntiBns  eaan 
of  dhrtreoai  either  among  Dwnuelves  or  ii^  othw  ports  of 
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(LMnhardrs  Oetckidtte  wid  Buchreibung  dor  Kreisttadt 
Ltij^ig,  Leipxig,  1799;  Dols'i  Vertuch  einer  Ga»chickte 
von  Leipzig,  Leipzie,  1818;  and  Gretsehel,  Leipzig  und 
wine  Um^ebungen,  Leipzig,  1828.) 

LEITU,  a  seaport  tovn  and  contributory  parUamentaiy 
borough,  rituatea  on  the  bankB  of  the  river  Leith,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  about  two  miles  north- 
east from  the  city  of  Edtnhur^  vith  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  broad  street  called  Leith  Walk.  It  is  irrejipilarly  built 
and  ill'paved,  hut  contains  many  handsome  houses  of 
recent  erection.  There  are  several  churches  and  oth« 
public  buildings,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
custom -house,  mariners'  hospital,  assembW-rooms,  and  the 
•l^nt  battling  establishmeat  at  Seafldd.  A  gaol  was 
erected  in  1 822,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  hut  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  that  body 
and  the  community  of  Leith,  no  use  is  at  jvesent  made  of 
the  building,  alihough  the  common  lock-up  house  is  said, 
ftom  dampness  and  other  defects,  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners.  The  municipal  goTemmeot  of  the  town  is 
conformable  to  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  66  and  77, 
according  to  which  the  goTemiug  body  consists  of  a  pro- 
Toiit,  four  baillies,  a  treasurer,  and  ten  common-councilim. 
The  principal  incorporated  trades  are  the  '  Ship-mastera,* 
usually  termed  the  *  Trinity  House  ;*  the  *  Traffickers,'  or 
'  Merchants*  Company  ;*  the  'Maltmen,'  and  the  *  Trades,' 
the  last  of  which  ppsaesaes  certain  ezolusiTe  privile^. 
The  police  of  the  towD  is  under  the  regulations  of  a  local 
act  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  IIS,  entttlad  *  An  act  to  pn»- 
Tide  A>r  the  municipal  government  of  the  town  and  anburbs 
of  Leith,  fbr  the  further  administration  of  justice,  and  fbr 
the  regulation  of  the  pohce  therein ;'  and  the  expense  of 
the  establishment,  together  with  the  expense  of  lighting 
and  cleansing,  is  defrayed  by  an  assessment  of  U.  6d.  in 
the  pound  upon  the  rent  of  all  lands  and  houses  whose 
yearly  rent  is  not  leas  than  St, 

In  consequence  of  the  close  connectiou  which  has  been 
established  from  a  remote  period  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  by  means  of  the  charters  granted  by  different  monarcha 
to  the  former  town,  the  revenues  of  Leith,  including  the 

EQrt  dues,  and  likewise  the  imposts  levied  within  the  but^h, 
ave  hitherto  (1836)  formed  ^t  of  the  revenue  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  debts,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  are 
placed  in  the  same  position.  Among  the  debts  for  which 
the  corporation  of  EdinbDq;h  are  responsible,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  contracted  with  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  cooatmeting  the  Leith  Docka,  and  which,  in  the 
year  1835,  amounted  to  245,992/.  The  capital,  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  corporation  of  Leith,  consists  of  public 
buildings  and  debts  due  from  the  trustees  of  the  new  mar- 
kets, and  was  estimated,  in  1833,  at  5824/.,  from  which  had 
to  be  deducted  engagements  amounting  to  3818/.  The 
annua]  income  of  the  corporation  at  the  seme  period  was 
196/.,  and  its  expenditure  35/. 

There  are  t\ro  commodious  dry  docks  for  the  repairing 
and  building  of  ships,  and  two  wet  docks  (one  opened  in 
1806,  the  other  in  1817),  each  of  which  is  3U0  foetwide 
and  between  700  and  800  foot  long,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  admit  vessels  of  from  200  to  250  tonft  burthen.  They 
are  surrounded  by  well-constructed  quays,  upon  which  are 
erected  appropriate  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  mer- 
chandise. The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  during  neap- 
tides  is  about  1 0  feett  and  during  spring-tides  about  1 6  feet 
A  steRui'Tessel  belonging  to  the  London  Shipping  Com- 
pany leaves  St.  Katharine's  wharf,  London,  for  Leith,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening.  Great  complaints  have 
been  made  against  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  for  '  un- 
justifiably' increasing  the  rate  and  number  of  the  port 
charges,  which  is  said  to  have  been  productive  of  consider* 
able  injury  to  the  mercantile  community  of  Leith,  many 
branches  of  commerce  which  formerly  nourished  having 
been  transferred  in  consequence  to  other  ports.  The  net 
pnoeeds  <tf  the  harbour  and  dock  dues  for  the  year  ending 
Whit-Sunday,  1833,  were  12,217/.,  out  of  which  the  oorpo- 
ntion  of  Edinbm^b  paid  to  government  1 0,350/.  on  eecount 
of  interest  and  sinking  fiind. 

The  borough,  in  union  with  Portobelloand  Muaselbuivh, 
tetuma  one  member  to  parliament.  It  comprises  the 
parishes  of  North  and  South  Leith,  whose  population,  in 
1831,  was  25.855  and  18,439  respectively.  The  population 
of  the  latter  parish  bad  decreased  during  the  preceding  tea 
years,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  having 
mnoved  from  want  of  employment. 


At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  High  School  of 
Leith  (the  date  of  which  does  not  appear)  the  endowments 
are  stated  to  have  been  oonaiderabte ;  but  in  1831  the  funds 
were  insufficient  to  liquidate  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
In  that  year  however  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  by  deed, 
appointed  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  corporation 
trustees  far  certain  sums  (4894£,  3  pw  cent,  consols,  and 
4895/.  bank  annuities),  to  be  appropriated  in  the  foundation 
of  BchooU  on  the  Madras  system ;  and  since  then,  although 
no  new  school  has  been  established,  two  teachers,  upon  ue 
above  system,  have  been  appointed  to  the  High  School  by 
the  corporation,  by  whom  also  they  oontinup  to  he  paid. 
The  administration  of  the  Bell  trust  funds  is  descrUwd  as 
having  been  in  several  respects  improvident  and  censurable. 
The  management  of  the  other  a&irs  of  the  High  SehooL  is 
confided  to  the  Kirk  Session  and  to  the  commisaionen 
under  the  local  act  hefare  cited.  I>urin^  the  ten  years 
preceding  1836  the  number  of  pupils  varied  from  160  to 
250.  There  are  six  classes,  namely,  two  for  the  clasucs, 
one  for  the  mathematics,  one  for  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  two  for  Ei^lish.  The  fees  for  the  first  two  are  15«. 
per  quarter,  and  for  the  othsx  four  7«.  fid  per  quarter.  For 
mote  particular  information  as  to  the  High  School,  the 
state  of  the  harbour,  and  the  connection  between  the  city 
of  Edinbui^h  and  hut^h  of  Leith,  see  the  Commissitmers' 
Reports  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (1835)  and  on  the  burgh 
of  Leith  (1836),  from  which  this  article  is  principally  taken. 

LEITMSRITZ,  one  of  the  sixteen  circles  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia.  It  is  bounM  on  the  east  by  the  cirele  of 
Buntilau*  on  the  south  by  that  of  Rakonits,  ou  the  west  by 
Meissen,  and  on  the  north  by  Launts.  The  area  ia  1434 
square  miles,  and  the  population  345,000,  who  are  mostly 
(Germans.  It  contains  30  la^  towns  and  967  villages. 
The  greater  part  of  this  circle  is  high  mountain  land.  On 
the  north-west  is  the  Erzgabirge,  on  the  norih  and  north- 
east the  ridge  of  the  Sudetes,  and  in  the  middle,  between 
the  Eger  and  Bela,  a  part  of  the  Bohemian  central  chain. 
Some  parts  are  mountainous  and  sterile,  while  others  are 
romantically  beautiful,  with  extensive  valleys,  which  are 
among  the  moat  fertile  mits  of  Bohemia,  whence  this  circle 
is  called  the  Bohemian  Paradise,  and  the  granary  of  Saxony. 
It  produces  in  abundance  corn,  flax,  hops,  fruits,  lime,  tin, 
precious  stones,  especially  garnets,  coals,  in  the  higher  parta 
timber,  and  contains  many  stone-quarries.  It  possesses  a 
good  breed  of  cattle ;  and  there  are  manulhctures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen.  The  Elbe,  flowing  northwards,  traverses 
the  whole  lengtii  of  the  circle.  The  other  chief  rivers  are 
the  Eger,  the  Bela,  and  the  Potzen.  The  town  of  T^lita. 
with  its  celebrated  mineral  springs,  ia  in  this  circle. 

[TbpLITZ.] 

LEITMERITZ,  the  capital  of  the  above  circle,  is  situated 
in  50°  30'  N.  lat.  and  14°  &'  E.  long.,  on  the  Elbe,  which  is 
there  navigable,  and  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  843  feet 
in  length.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  a  moat  It  has 
a  very  fine  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and  eleven 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  All  Saints,  an  episec^l 
palace,  a  handsome  townhall,  a  gymnasium,  a  theological 
seminary.  Sec.  The  inhabitant^  4800  in  number,  have  a 
few  inconsiderable  nuuiufactures,  and  chiefly  subsist  by  a 
profitable  fishery  of  sturgeon,  shad,  and  sumon,  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  corn-fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 

(Hassel,  Geography;  Blumeubach,  Ogsterreicfatehe 
Monarckie;  Oesterreimische  National  Encyclopcdie.) 

LEITRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of 
Donegal  and  by  Don^al  county,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
coun^  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Cavan, 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  county  of  Longford,  and 
on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Sligo,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Shannon.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffiouon 
of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  53"  47'  and  64*  27' 
N.  let,  and  between  7°  35'  and  8"  25'  W.  long. ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  extends  from 
north-north-west  to  souUi-south-east  51^  statute  mile% 
varying  in  breadth  from  5^  to  21.  In  the  latter  map  the 
area  is  given  as  follows: — 

StatAcrai.  R.  P. 
Land  .  .  .  368,614  3  25 
Watw     .       .       ,  23,747    3  J7 
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or  61S  Hiiun  statute  ddIm.  In  1831  the  population  ins 
14M84. 

The  outline  of  Leitrim  is  very  irregular,  bdng  contracted 
in  the  centre  to  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  Loch  Allen, 
n(»th  and  south  of  which  lake  the  county  expands  into  its 
two  principal  divisions.  The  district  lying  south  and  east 
of  Loch  Allen  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  of  about  18 
miles  by  20,  the  western  and  south-western  sides  of  which 
are  formed  by  Loch  Allen  and  the  line  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  by  the  boun- 
daries of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Longford  respectively. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  district,  abutting  on  the 
counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  encumbered  with  narrow  and  steep  ridges  of  low 
elevation,  running  in  a  direction  about  10  west  of  north 
and  east  of  south,  which  is  consequently  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  the  streams  and  roads  by  which  the  intermediate 
valleys  are  traversed.  The  numerous  small  lakes  also 
abounding  in  this  part  of  Leitrim  are  of  conformable  out- 
line. Of  these  the  principal  is  Rinn  loch,  about  two  miles 
in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  formed  by  an  expansion 
of  the  Rinn  river,  which  runs  southward  out  of  Leitrim 
through  the  north-western  extremity  of  Longford  to  the  ■ 
Shannon.  The  Eslin,  which  brings  down  the  vaten  of 
several  small  lakes  ^tnated  between  the  Rinn  and  the 
Shannon,  joins  the  latter  river  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Loch  Boffin.  The  rough  country  above  mentioned  lies 
eastward  from  the  Eslin  towards  the  Longford  boundary, 
akmg  whioh  it  extends  for  a  distance  of  ten  mileL  covering 
in aUatractof  aboutSO square  miles.  Norfliwaid  from  this 
tract  extends  an  open  undulating  plain,  interspers^  with 
numerous  lakes  and  streams  as  far  as  the  southern  extrem- 
is of  Loch  Allen.  This  district  fbrms  part  of  the  great 
limestone  plain  of  Treland,  and  contains  some  patches  of 
excellent  arable  land,  but  is  in  general  more  adapted  for 
grazing.  The  surface  is  more  irregular  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  other  divisions  of  the  limestone  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  number  of  clay  and  gravel  ridges 
scattered  over  it.  The  general  direction  of  these  ridges 
conforms  to  that  of  the  heights  farther  south,  but  they  are 
not  disposed  with  so  much  regularity.  The  principal  heights 
in  this  part  of  the  county  are  Sheemore  and  Sheeb^.  two 
hilk  of  moderate  elevation  rising  from  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Shannon.  The  main  drainage  of  the  limestone  district 
is  southward  and  westward  to  the  Shannon,  but  several  con- 
siderable streams  in  the  north-eastern  division  of  it  run 
eastward  to  the  lakes  on  the  border  of  Cavan.  Of  the  latter 
the  principal  is  the  river  Dale,  which  runs  into  Garadice 
lake,  and  thence  to  Loch  Erne.  A  cluster  of  lakes,  of 
xrhich  the  largest  are  called  Lough  Scur  and  St.  John's 
Lough,  occupies  a  tract  of  about  six  miles  in  length  on  the 
north  of  this  level  district,  and  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
other  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  in  length,  scattered  throughout  the  same  portion  of  the 
county.  Tne  principal  towns  and  villages  are  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  plein,  the  interior  being  comparatively 
thinlv  inhabited.  They  are,  on  the  western  siae,  Drum- 
shanoo,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch  Allen ;  Leitrim, 
a  village,  four  miles  farther  down  the  Shannon ;  Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  the  county  town,  three  miles  south  of  Leitrim, 
Fituated  at  the  point  where  the  Shannon  changes  its  south- 
cm  for  a  south-eastern  course;  Jamestown,'  three  miles 
south-east  of  Carrick-on- Shannon,  and  Ihnimsna,  two 
miles  &rther  down  the  river.  Along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  plain  the  towns  are  Mohill,  north  of  Loch  Rinn, 
Cloone,  and  Carrigallen,  near  the  Cavan  boundary.  On  the 
east  is  the  village  of  Newton  Gorie,  and  in  the  north  the 
small  town  of  Ballinamore,  and  the  villages  of  Castlefore 
and  Cashcarrigafi,  the  two  latter  situated  between  Loch  Scur 
and  St  John's  loi^h. 

That  part  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Allen  which  is  induded 
within  tnis  eounty  is  formed  by  the  group  of  Slieve-an-ierin 
on  the  east,  by  Uie  Lacki^Bch  range  lying  south  of  Manor 
Hamilton  on  the  north,  and  by  a  part  of  the  Munterkenny 
and  Braulieve  ranges  on  the  west.  The  group  of  Slieve-an- 
ieiin  extends  from'  above  Drumshanbo  into  the  west  part  of 
Cavan,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  Its  highest  point 
is  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  has  an  altitude  of  1922 
foot.  The  summits  of  Bencroy  and  Lugnacuillagh,  which  are 
ttie  most  prominent  points  within  this  county  in  the  group 
ferther  north,  rise  to  1 707  and  1 494  feet  respectively.  Be- 
tween the  two  latter  mountains  the  Yellow  river  descends  hj 
a  broad  and  precipitous  channel  to  Loch  Garadiee,  and  the 
Shannon,  wmoh  us  iti  sonroe  in  Qmm,  anten  the  natOtr 


em  extremity  of  Loch  Allen  tluongh  the  vallev  Intervening 
between  Lugnacuillagh  and  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Lackagh  groups  upon  the  north.  The  highest  summit  of 
the  Lackagh  range  is  1448  foet,  and  between  it  and  the 
Munterkenny  group,  which  rise  along  the  western  shore  of 
Loch  Allen,  a  vride  valley  intervenes  watered  by  tbe  Diflh- 
gher.  The  Difbgher  has  its  chief  source  in  Belhavei  lake, 
a  sheet  of  water  about  two  miles  in  length,  which  occupies 
the  summit  level  between  Loch  Allen  and  the  valley  of  the 
Bonnet ;  the  waters  to  the  north  of  this  point  finding  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  either  by  Sligo  or  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
and  those  to  the  south  descending  to  Loch  Allen  and  the 
Shannon.  The  heights  of  Munterkenny.  tbe  highest  point 
of  which  is  1377  feet,  bound  Loch  Allen  on  the  west 
forming  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Arigna, 
which  river  for  some  distance  constitutes  the  boundary 
between  Leitrim  and  Roscommon  [RoscohhohJ,  and  runs 
into  the  south-western  extremity  of  Loch  Allen  through  a 
portion  of  the  latter  county.  IBesides  the  rivers  enumerated. 
Loch  Allen  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  minor  streams 
and  winter  torrents,  particularly  from  the  western  side  of 
Slieve>an-ieriD,  which  is  deeply  furrowed  with  their  chan- 
nels. The  lake  is  eigbt  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
three  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
Shannon  issues  in  a  noble  Aream  from  its  dauthern  extrem- 
ity, at  which  point  the  aoenny  is  highly  picturesque,  as  well 
as  at  the  oppoaite  end  of  the  lake,  where  several  islands  and 
peninsulas  oiverNfr  tiia  outline.  The  p[enwal  aspect  of  the 
lake  however  is  gloomy,  and  from  its  situation  it  is  expoaed 
to  violent  squalls,  which  render  navigation  dsngerous.  Its 
summer  level  is  159  and  its  winter  level  163  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  The  Shannon,  in  its  passage 
from  Loch  Allen  to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  has  a  fkU 
of  thirty  feet,  which  is  principallv  distributed  over  the  first 
seven  miles  of  its  course,  where  tna  difficulty  of  navigation 
has  been  obviated  by  tbe  construction  of  a  canal,  extending 
from  Drumshanbo  to  Battlebridge.  Another  eauaU  about 
a  mile  long,  avoids  the  rapids  between  Jamestown  and 
Drumsna.  [Shannon/) 

Beyond  the  range  of  Lackagh  and  the  table-land  occupied 
by  the  lake  of  Belliavel  rise  four  detached  moun- 
tain ^ups,  including,  with  the  heights  of  Lackagh, 
five  disttnet  valleys,  wnieh  unite  in  a  pleasantly  situated 
plain  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  county.  The  town  of  Manor  Hamilton  and  the 
village  of  Lurganboy  are  situated  dose  to  one  anodier  in 
the  common  terminus  of  these  valleys,  and  through  these 
towns  the  entire  inland  communication  between  Leitrim 
and  Sligo  and  the  northern  counties  is  carried  on.  Of  these 
valleys  the  best  defined  are  those  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bonnet.  Hie  Bonnet,  taking  its  rise  from  Glenade  Loch, 
near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county,  runs  south- 
east between  the  heights  of  Dartry  on  the  north,  and  a  pro- 
longation of  tbe  range  of  Benbulben  in  Sligo  on  the  south, 
to  within  a  mile  of  Manor  Hamilton,  where  it  is  joined  by 
theOwenmoTB  descending  from  a  valley  between  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Dartry  mountains  and  tlw  western  declivity  oi 
Dooey.  After  its  junction  with  the  Owenmore,  the  Bonnet 
changes  its  direction  to  south-west,  and  runs  with  a  wind- 
ing course  by  Dromahair  into  tbe  eastern  end  of  Loch  Gill, 
tbe  waters  of  which  are  alternately  dischaiged  into  the  Bay 
of  Sligo.  The  valley  between  Dromahair  and  Manor  Ha- 
milton is  formed  by  tbe  brow  of  Lackagh  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  on  tbe  west  by  the  mountain  of  Benbo  and  its  subor- 
dinate range.  Benbo,  though  not  exceeding  1400  feet  in 
height,  from  its  shape  and  position  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance. The  slopes  on  each  side  of  the  valley  are  well  wooded, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  considerable  beauty.  North 
of  the  group  of  Beubo  lies  the  valley  of  Glencar  watered  by 
the  Dimren.  whieh  however  runs  westward  by  Glencar  lake 
and  a  wooded  defile  through  the  northern  part  of  Sligo  to 
the  sea.  Glanfem  is  another  valley  terminating  in  the  open 
country  round  Manor  Hamilton.  It  li^  nearly  due  east 
and  west  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Glencar,  and  is 
watered  by  a  considerable  river  running  eastward  into  Loch 
Macnean.  Tbe  valley  is  bounded  by  the  northern  brow  of 
lackagh  on  tbe  south,  and  by  the  heights  of  Dooey  on  tbe 
north,  the  mountains  rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of 
1400  to  1500  feet.  Steep  sides  and  flat  extended  summits 
are  the  characieristics  of  all  tbe  mountains  in  this  district 
of  Leitrim,  and.  although  of  no  remarkable  altitude,  tfativ 
severally  cover  very  laige  areas,  so  thai  there  is  probably 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  tbe  northern-district  unencimk- 
boted.  I«efasM>obeattatidl|f^^^9tfl$^^^a{@>rth- 
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•Htcrn  bounduy  of  th«  eounty,  Mparating  it  from  Fsnua- 
nwh,  in  which  they  ])ArUy  lie.  Taey  are  respectively  3^ 
and  7i  statute  miles  in  length,  and  are  pleasingly  diversi- 
fled  with  vooded  ittanda.  The  Kilcoo  river  ooonecta  them, 
and  their  waters  are  diaobarged  into  the  Bay  of  Donagal  by 
the  Drowes,  fiom  which  latter  the  bathing  Tillage  of  Bnn- 
drow«»  at  ita  enboudiurat  takes  its  nana.  At  ;ne  vesteni 
•xtMmity  of  Loch  Helvm  is  the  vQlage  of  Kinloeh,  in  an 
open  tract  expanding  twwtrda  the  aea.  and  oontraoted  on 
the  icland  side,  belween  the  heights  of  Dartry  and  the  pro- 
ongation  of  the  Benbulben  groiipi  forming  a  oontinuation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bdnnet  The  river  Duff,  which 
•eparates  Leitrim  ihtmfiligo,  runs  into  the  Bayof  Donegal, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-line. 

The  shore  is  for  the  most  part  a  rocky  bluff,  with  a  rough 
stony  beach  along  the  fbot  of  it,  and  is  exposed  to  the  whole 
swell  of  the  Atlantic.  A  few  yawls  are  kept  at  Bundrowes ; 
but  there  is  no  shelter  on  any  part  of  the  coast  for  larger 
oraft.  Bundrowes  has  the  requiuitea  for  constructing  a  har- 
bour, but  the  coat  would  be  greater  than  any  contemplated 
advantage  would  repay.  There  are  aalmon  flaheriaa  at  the 
months  of  the  Drowea  and  Duff  rivers. 

A  new  nad  baa  been  lately  completed  from  the  aea  at 
Bundrowes.  through  Glenade  to  Manor  Bamiltm,  and 
thence  by  the  west  side  of  Loch  Allen  to  Car  rick- on-Shan< 
non  and  Drumsoa.  The  other  prinoiuel  roads  in  the 
northern  dtstrict  of  the  county  pursue  the  lines  of  the  several 
villages  radiating  flrom  Manor  Hamilton.  The  chief  roads 
in  the  southern  district  run  eaat  and  west,  oonnecting  the 
towns  and  villages  which  occupy  the  northern  and  Bouthem 
margins  of  the  open  limestone  country.  A  line  of  railroad 
has  been  projected  from  Dublin  to  SUgo,  which  would  pass 
through  the  aouthem  extremity  of  Leitrim,  but  it  has  not 
been  recommended  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  Ire- 
land. The  Shsnnon  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  within  the 
limits  of  the  county. 

C/ttmaf*.— The  climate  is  raw  and  damp,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parte  of  the  county,  owing  to  the  ^eat  extent 
of  moory  ground  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
aheltered  valleys  however,  particularly  in  the  vimnitiea  of 
Dromahair  and  Manor  Hamilton,  where  there  is  a  kindly 
soil,  v^etation  ia  as  luxuriant  as  in  most  parts  of  other 
oounties  in  the  same  latitude.  The  surface  of  Leitrim  was  till 
a  comparatively  late  period  well  stocked  with  timber.  It 
is  now  barer  of  wood  than  meet  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties ;  the  only  traces  of  the  fbrmer  fbresta  consisting  of  some 
copses  in  Qlencar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  old  Umber  pre- 
served in  private  demesnes. 

Qeoiogy.~Tho  varieties  of  surfboe  in  Leitrim  indicate  the 
internal  structure  with  peculiar  precision.  The  flat-topped 
mountain  groups  showing  steep  escarpments  and  natural 
terraces  belong  to  the  miUstono-grit  or  Looh  Allen  coal 
fbrmation.  The  undulating  open  eonntry  haa  the  fioeti- 
limestone  for  iu  anbstratum,  and  the  rough  coarse  land,  when 
not  belonging  to  th«  Loch  Allen  basin,  generally  consiata 
of  sandstone,  oonglomerate.  and  waoke.  The  rocks  of  the 
Loch  Allen  coal'^lstriot  are  more  analogous  to  the  millstone- 
grit  of  the  north  of  Eneland  than  to  coal  traots  in  general. 
The  series  reposes  on  the  splintery  limestone  which  forms 
the  upper  member  of  the  carboniforous  or  floets-limestone 
field.  First  in  ascending  order  occur  thick  beds  of  yellowish- 
white  quartzy  sandstone  with  Interpoasd  beds  of  black 
shale.  The  edges  of  these  strata  present  the  appearance  of 
terraces.  Then  succeeds  a  massive  bed  of  shue  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  series  attainsa  thickness  of  700ibet.  The 
lower  beds  of  this  member  consist  of  thin  alternations  of 
black  shale  with  impure  d^rk  bluish  grey  argillaoeous  lime* 
stone,  oontalning manyof the  ftiaiila  or  tbe  earbonifbroaa 
limestone  formation.  The- ealoaraons  beds  gradnally  grow 
thinner  as  thev  ascend,  and  at  length  disappear,  their  pkces 
being  supplied  by  layers,  and  IV^uenUy  by  large  flattened 
apfaeroidH,  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  The  shale  assodatad 
with  the  ironstone  contains  flvquent  cuts  of  marine  o^- 
nio  remains.  The  beds  of  ironstone  also  grow  thinner  at 
they  ascend,  and  at  length  disappear,  leaving  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  shale  of  a  uniform  structure.  The  next  member 
oir  the  series  after  the  massive  shale  is  a  stratum  of  yellow 
sandstone,  in  some  parts  of  the  district  8S0  foot  thick,  asao* 
ciated  with  beds  of  true  millstone-grit.  Alternations  of 
shide  and  sandstone  containing  beds  of  coal  succeed  where- 
ever  the  mountains  are  of  sufliclent  altitude  }  for  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  fbrtnation  had  originally  extended  over 
the  entire  district,  and  tliat  the  absence  of  those  nmben 
fitom  the  lower  mountaiiu  haa  been  owing  to  fheteMBiof&lbf 


some  abrading  and  denuding  force.  At  present  they  remain 
only  on  the  summits  of  Sliev-an-ieraniLugnaculleagli,  Lack- 
agh,and  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Munterkenny  range; 
and  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  lumps  throughout  the  sand- 
stone,mvel,andblue-clay  hills  of  the  south  and  aouth-eoitem 
parts  3  the  eoonfr  confirms  the  auppoaition  that  a  portion 
of  the  coal  fiirmauoa  has  been  removed,  and  points  at  the 
nortta-weat  aa  the  direction  ftom  which  the  denuding  agent 
most  have  proooeded.  The  ohirf  workable  beds  of  uw  db- 
trict  are  aituated  on  the  summit  of  the  Braulieve  Mountains, 
on  the  southern  aide  of  the  valley  of  the  Arigna,  whm  Uie 
coal-meaaurea  are  worked  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the 
ironstone  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Where  the  millstone-grit  formation  terminates,  the  floetx- 
limostone  reappears,  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
district  watered  by  the  Bonnet  and  its  tributaries.  The  grit 
and  sandstone  occur  however  in  the  detached  fbrmation  of 
Dartry,  and  a  stripe  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
similar  to  that  of  the  extreme  south,  inierrenes  between 
the  extaraal  limit  of  the  limestone  and  the  sea.  The  only 

Erimary  rock  within  the  county  occurs  along  the  western 
oundary  of  the  valley  d  the  Lower  Bonnet  where  the 
granitic  and  trap  Ibrmatbn  of  the  Ox  mountains  of  SlUn  ti 
prolonged  by  the  southern  and  eaatern  shore  of  Loch  Qill, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Bonnet,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Manor  Hamilton.  Benbo,  which  rises  about  the  middle  ^ 
thia  range,  is  a  mass  of  gneiss  passing  into  mica  slate. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  a  country  m  rich  in  minerals  there 
should  not  at  present  be  any  mine  in  operation.  The 
smaltinff  of  iron  was  carried  on  in  several  places  round 
Loch  Allen  while  the  wood  of  the  native  forests  lasted,  but 
OS  no  care  was  taken  by  coppicing  or  planting  to  preserve 
the  supply,  there  is  no  longer  any  fuel  of  that  kind  to  be 
had.  Leail-ore  has  been  raised  near  Lurganboy,  and  cop- 
per-ore from  the  north  side  of  Benbo.  Manganese  is  found 
in  eonsiderable  quantitiea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
place.  Fullers'  earth,  potters*  clay,  steatites,  and  marls 
are  also  obtained  in  the  district  between  Dromahair  and 
Lurganboy.  Chalybeate  springs  are  numerous  on  the 
bort^  of  the  Loch' Allen  district. 

Soilt  Cultivaiitm,  <^ — The  soil  is  far  firom  kindly  even 
in  the  open  limestone  country,  being  for  the  most  part  stitT, 
oold.  and  very  retentive  of  wet  The  best  tracts  are  along 
the  Shannon,  Rinn,  and  Bonnet  rivers,  in  the  vicinity  M 
Orumtna,  MohiU,  Dromahair,  and  Manor  Hamilton.  The 
principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oata,  and  flax.  AVbeat  is  not 
grown  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  toy,  or  narrow- 
bladed  spader  is  still  used  in  the  more  remote  districts,  and 
the  potatoe  crop  is  not  uufrequently  dibbled  in  with  a 
pointed  stick  called  a 'steveen.'  Improved  implements  of 
husbandry  are  acareely  in  use  amon^  any  but  the  gentlemen 
fkrmers.  Leitrim  is  more  a  grazing  than  an  agrit-uliural 
county.  Lam  quantitiea  of  young  Mock,  chiray  homed 
caule,  are  raised  on  the  pacturableplainv  of  the  southern 
district  The  fbUowing  table  exhibits  the  sales  of  agricul- 
tural {urodnce  in  the  uiief  market-towns  in  the  years  ISSf 
and  1830. 
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There  ore  no  great  demesnes  of  the  resident  nobility  in 
Leitrim,  and  the  mansions  of  the  resident  gentry  are  not  ao 
Duneious  as  in  any  of  the  adjoiningcountws.  The  ne^h- 
bourhoods  of  CarrimUen,  Drumsna,  Dromahair,  and  Manor 
Hamilton  are  the  best  tiiuated  w:tfa  respect  to  the  residenoe 
of  the  higher  classes;  and  there  are  several  handsome  de- 
mesnes on  the  shores  of  bclu  Melvln  and  Maenoin.  Hie 
peasantry,  who  generally  speak  the  English  language,  are 
oacaat  In  appearance,  and  have  the  character  of  industry 
and  peaceable  habits.  Their  mode  of  livii^;  Is  bowerer 
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nrjr  yeor.  and,  ^.imlly  speaking,  they  are  infisrior  in 
^lytiMl  adTHitage  to  the  peasantry  of  theniidland  eaunties. 
fb9  wagw  of  agricultural  labouven  vary  from  6d.  to  1  Qd. 

tn  149  working  days  in  the  yaav.    Wages  are 
_her  in  the  northern  distriet  than  in  that  aouth  « lAck 
Allen.   Turf  Aiel  is  everywhere  abundant 

Leitrias  is  divided  into  the  banmies  of  Roiaelo^er  on 
the  north,  oontaining  part  of  the  town  of  lienor  Hanult«i 
(population,  in  1831,  1348)  and  the  Tillage  of  Lurganboy 
(pop.  1S4};  DranulMir,  occupying  the  iwouinder  of  thie 
northern  divisioB,  containing  the  vilUna  of  Etonahaii 
(popwS86)nnd  I>rumkeerin(pop.t84);  GarrigaUan  on  the 
south-east,  oonuining  the  Ipwns  ef  C^rrigallen  (poo.  498), 
Bellinamore  (pop.  813),  and  the  village  of  Nevtowngeve 
(pop.  807) ;  Leitrim  on  the  south-vesti  eenlaining  part  of 
tnetownof  Carriek-on-Bhanaon  (total  pop.  lB70Xthe  towns 
of  Drumshanbo  (pop.  479),  Prumsna  (pop.  427),  JamestowD 
(pop.  SI  I),  and  the  villages  of  Leitiini  (pop.  874)  an'dCash- 
earrigao(pop.94);  and  Mohillon  Uieieulh,eonlaining  the 
town  of  llohill  (pop.  IMM)  and  tb*  viUage  of  Dnmad 


riek-en-Shannen.  fcnnerly  (Sarriok  Pmmrusk.  is  in- 
oorpDMted  by  charter  of  the  llth  Janaa  L,  but  since  the 
year  1 8M  the  oorpomtkn  have  not  exercised  any  fiioationa. 
It  ii  well  situaled  lai  trade,  having  a  good  bxidge  over  the 
Shannon,  and  water  eoeanunieation  to  LimehoK,  Dublin, 
and  Loch  Allen.  It  formerly  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  periiament,  but  was  disfiniDohised  at  the  Uma  of 
the  Union.  The  town  is  badly  paved  and  is  not  Ugbted. 
Jamestown,  also  inoorporatad  by  onarter  of  the  18  th  Jamas  1., 
finmerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliamBnt :  it 
is  now  ditfranchised,  and  its  corporation  ia  extinet.  Mohill, 
Manor  Hamilton,  and  Drunuaa  ai*  nantly  built  towns; 
the  other  places  are  inconsiderable. 

l«itnm  lies  partly  in  the  diooese  of  Aidagh,  but  chiefly 
m  that  of  Kilmore.  Prior  to  the  Uni«  it  vMiimed  six 


members  to  the  Irisb  parliament.  The  rmaoantation  it 
now  limited  to  two  oounty  members.  In  January,  IgSS, 
the  conatituenoy  consisted  of  1491  voters.  The  asalass  for 
the  oounty  ase  held  at  Carrtck-on-Sbannon,  wheie  tha 
eouBty  gaol  and  eourt^house  are  situated.  Oeuml  quarter- 
•euiens  are  held  at  Cairick-on-Sbannon.  Ballinamore,  and 
Manor  Hamilton,  at  which  latter  pJaces  are  iMaions,  eourt- 
housea.  and  bmlewsUs.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
Ballinaalo^  in  the  county  of  GMway.  The  oounty  inflnnaiy 
ia  at  Carrick^n-Shannoii.  and  there  are  dii^nsariaa  in  wO. 
the  towns  and  villages.  The  oooatabulary  foiea  in  1SS6 
eon^ted  of  i  ohiaf  eonitabl«k  SI  ooostablei,  H  ittb-con- 
stables,  and  6  horse,  the  total  eost  of  mainlniniDg  which 
force  amounted  to  46S3^  Sd.,  dflftayed  in  neuly  equal 
proportions  by  ffovemment  and  the  oounty.  In  1830  the 
total  number  orcrtmtnal  oSendera  committed  to  the  county 
gaol  was  327,  of  whom  388  were  males  and  46  femalsa.  Of 
these  SB  males  oould  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their 
oommittal,  85  males  and  8  females  could  rmd  only,  144 
males  and  30  fomalet  oould  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of 
34  males  and  13  females  the  inatruotion  oould  not  be  a»- 
oertained.  The  only  barrack  for  tra^  in  Leitrin  ia  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

The  lining  wA  voaviag  of  Uneni  is  the  only  bianoh 
of  manufectnr«  carried  on  wiUi  aotivity.  There  are  4 
bleaeb-greens  iu  the  coun^,  vkieb  ■nnually  finish  about 
33,000  pieces  of  cloth,  ohiefiy  for  the  Knglish  market. 
The  number  of  weavers  in  ]831  was  4377of11ax-dreHarB 
33,  of  reed-makera  2,  of  millers  54,  of  tanners  10,  and  of 
tobacoonistB  1.  A  coarse  pottery  ware  is  made  near  Dro- 
mafaair,  and  there  is  throughout  the  county  a  eoosiderable 
manuhctur^  fw  homo  oonsumptioa,  of  friczos,  flaoneU,  and 
woollen  stuffs.  The  trade  of  the  county,  eielusive  of  the 
linen  business,  consista  almost  wholly  in  tha  sale  of  gnin* 
buttei;  and  livMtoek. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1818     .    .  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  120 
Under  Act  l  Vim.  IV.  c  19  . 
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Before  the  eomins  of  the  Bnglish,  I^itrim  formed  portion 
9f  the  territory  of  Hreifoe,  of  which  O'Rourk  was  petty  king, 
and  was  eaUedBrellne,  or  Branny  O'Houik,  to  diatinguiui 
U  ftom  Brenny  (yReily,  the  present  oountrof  Cktm. 
It  was  by  eanying  off  Devorgil,  the  wifb  of  Tteman  O'Rmirk, 
king  of  Breinie,  that  Deimod  HacMurro^  provoked  the 
hostility  wbieh  forced  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  Henry  II. 
The  wMe  of  Brennv  O'Rourk  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  King  John  on  De  L«cey;  the  O'Rourks  nevertheless 
continued  to  maintain  their  indepeodeooe  until  the  reign 
of  Blizabeth,  when  Leitrim  was  first  reduced  to  stiire 
ground  as  a  sopamto  county  by  the  Lord  Depu^  Buaiex  in 
1 543,  or,  acoording  to  othen,  by  Sir  Henrjr  Sidney  in  1 565. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  Anglo-Irish  history  it  is  said  to 
have  formed  portion  of  the  oounty  of  Roscommon.  Brian 
O'Rourk,  the  prindpal  man  among  the  native  Irish  of  the 
enun^,  resented  the  intmiUietion  ta  the  Bnglish  laws ;  and 
aftv  many  Uekeringavith  BiiRiebard  Binghana,  preaident 
of  Connanght,  Wefceout  into  open  rebaUion  in  1588.  He  was 
•asisted  by  HacSwiny,  and  had  a  body  of  If  unster  troopa 
HI  his  pay,  with  whom  he  held  the  castle  of  Ikomahair 
until  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Donegal  by  Sir  Richard 
Bingham  and  the  earl  of  Qanrickard.  Dispnlea  haviuc 
oceurred  between  him  and  the  leader  of  the  Munater  auxi- 
Hariea.  he  was  soon  after  driven  to  take  shelter  with  Mac- 
Swiny  in  Donegal.  From  thence  he  fled  to  Scotlaad,  where 
he  was  delivered  to  the  English  authorities  by  James  VI., 
and  was  ftnally  canried  to  London,  and  there  tried  far  treason 
and  executed,  it  is  related  of  him  by  Lord  Bacon  that  he 
petitioned  to  be  hanged  with  a  witlw,  after  his  own  eeuntry 
JhaUaa.  On  the  teeaking  out  oi  0*Donndl*a  iebaninn«  in 
tM6,T^O*Uonrk,thea(«  of  Brian,  ioined  the  msnrgaBla. 
hii(flHln3ttad  14th FstenuT  1597.  lEJnnaflftha 


year  however  he  resumed  anna,  and  with  Uaguire  defeated 
Sir  (3anyen  Qiffovd  in  a  paw  of  dw  Guriew  mouutaiai^ 
wA  eoDsMerabl*  lorn  to  the  English.  He  Anally  suh- 
mitled  in  1608,  and  took  out  a  patent  of  the  residue  of  his 
eilato.  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  on  an  English 
tenure.  By  an  inquisitut^  taken  in  1615,  the  king'a  titte 
to  the  greator  part  of  I«itrtm  was  affirmed,  and  numereua 
patouta  were  granted  to  underlakera  by  a  oommiatioa  a|>* 
pointed  for  the  purpoae  (tf  disposing  of  the  estates  of  the 
crown  in  Leitrim.  Longford,  and  King's  County.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  native  Irii^, 
headed  iy  Sir  Owen  O'Rourk.  eeiied  all  the  places  of  strmgth 
in  thecounty.with  the  exception  oftbe  caitlesof  C^rrickdrum- 
ruik  and  Manor  Hamilton,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  built 
a  short  time  before  by  Sir  Frederic  Bamiteon.  one  of  the 
grantees  under  the  commissi(m.  Jamestown,  a  castle  of  Sir 
Cbailes  (3oot«'a,  alao  heldottt  until  1 845.  when  it  waa  takra  by 
Lord  Taaffa.  The  Romnn  Oatholic  prelates  and  elergy  as- 
sembled here  in  1650;  and  haviM  i»minated  igenla  to 
treat  with  foreign  powers  on  their  behaU;  oonduded  th«r 
synod.  August  12th.  by  fulminating  a  decree  of  exoommu- 
nieation  against  the  maiquia  of  Ormond  and  all  his  ad- 
bennts.  The  conflioatiuu  which  followed  on  the  tormina 
tion  of  these  van  included  almost  aU  the  lands  that  bad 
been  allowed  to  remain  lo  the  native  ptt^etors  under 
former  attoinders,  and  m»  be  said  to  have  extinguished 
the  family  of  O'Xlourk.  Tha  forfeitures  oonsequent  on  the 
war  of  the  revolution  of  1688  do  not  appear  to  have  extonded 
to  Leitrim,  which,  Atom  its  remote  situatios,  was  little 
aAeted  1^  the  militnry  operationa  of  that  em.  In  1798 
the  eooni^  im  traTWsed  firam  nertb  to  south  by  the  French 
under  Humbert  iriio.  aftor  taking  jGastlebar  Uf  ato], 
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hair,  and  thence  aiiross  the  aouthern  district  of  Leitrim  to 
BaUinamuck,  on  the  borders  of  Longford,  where,  after  a 
short  resistance,  he  surrendered  to  Earl  Comwallia. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Leitrim  are  not  vwy  inte- 
resting. There  are  some  ruins  of  the  abb^  of  Fenagh, 
founded  hy  St.  Caillin  in  the  fifth  centtuy.  uid  celebrated 
during  the  Mily  period  of  Irish  church  history  as  a  8obool 
of  dirinity.  abbey  of  Creevlea,  near  Dromahairt 

founded  by  the  vife  of  Owen  O'Rourk  in  150B,  vas  an  ex- 
tensive pile,  of  which  the  principal  walls  are  still  standing: 
it  contains  some  curious  tombs  and  monuments.  The 
remains  of  the  other  religious  houses  are  insigniBcant. 
O'Rourk'a  Hall  at  Dromahair,  Castle  Longfleld,  Cloncar- 
rick  Castle,  Castle  Car,  and  several  others  nov  in  ruins, 
belonged  to  the  O'Roifrks.  Jamestown  and  Castlefore 
castles  were  built  by  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Dromahair  Castle,  of  which 
the  gables  are  still  standing,  was  erected  in  1 628  by  Sir 
William  ViUiers.  The  strongest  and  handsomest  fortalice 
however  in  the  county  is  the  castle  of  Manor  Hamilton, 
built  about  the  same  period  by  Sir  Frederic  Hamilton.  It 
is  quoined  and  corniced  with  cut  iton^  and  is  sttrmunded 
by  a  reii^lar  rampart  with  four  bastions. 

The  county  expenses  aie  levied  by  grand  jury  assessments. 
The  amount  assessed  in  1835  was  15,638/.  I2t.  lOrf.,  of 
which  2107/.  Of.  10{twas  for  roads  and  bridges  charged  to 
the  county  at  large ;  2794/.  7«.  4^  was  for  those  of  the  ba- 
ronies;  5291/.  8g.  lid.  for  public  buildings,  salaries,  Etc; 
2338/.  3s,  7^.  for  police;  and  3107^  I2t.  Id.  for  repayment 
of  loans  from  government.  ' 

{Staliatical  Surrey  o/ irt/nm,  Dublin,  1802 ;  Griffith's 
Account  0/ the  Connaught  Coal  Tract;  Report  of  Railway 
Commissioners  for  Ireland ;  Cox's  History  Ireland  ; 
Parliamentary  Reports  and  I\tp8rs.) 

LELAND,  or  LAYLONDE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  En- 
glish antiquary,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school 
under  the  celebrated  IVilliam  lily.  He  first  entered  at 
CfarbCs  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Fellow,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford,and  passed  several 
years  in  All  Souls  College,  where  he  prosecuted  bis  studies 
not  only  in  Latin  and  Gteek,  but  in  Saxon  and  Welsh. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris  and  learned  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  On  his  return  home  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  being  esteemed  an  accomplighed  scholar,  King  Henry 
VIII.  m^e  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  gave  him  the  rectory 
of  Fopeling  in  the  marches  of  Calais  in  1530;  appointed 
him  his  library-keeper;  and  by  a  commission  dated  in  1533 
dignified  him  with  the  title  of  his  Antiquary.  By  this  com- 
mission he  was  ordered  to  make  search  after  England's  an- 
tiquities, and  peruse  the  libraries  of  all  catiiedrals,  abbeys, 
eolteges,  and  other  places  where  'reeords  and  the  secrets  of 
antiquity  were  deposited a  stipend  was  allotted  to  him : 
and  he  leceivad  a  dispensation  for  non-residence  upon  his 
living.  He  spent  six  or  seven  years  in  travelling  through 
England  and  Wales,  collecting  materials  for  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  nation  ;  and  noticed  in  his  journey  not 
onlythe  more  important  manuscriptswhich  he  met  with,  but 
all  the  localities  and  local  antiquities  of  the  country  of  what- 
ever description,  the  rivers,  forests,  chases, woods,  cities,  castles, 
manor-houses,  monasteries,  colleges,  and  everytbiiw  that 
seemed  mcraoiable.  In  1542  Henry  VIII.  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Hasely  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing to  a  canoury  of  King's  College,  now  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
fata.  In  1545,  upon  the  surrender  of  that  college  to  the 
lung,  be  lost  his  canonry,  but  seems  to  have  been  compen- 
sated fbr  it  in  the  prebend  of  East  and  West  Knowle  in  the 
eathedrsl  of  Sarum.  In  that  same  year,  haviug  digested 
into  four  books  that  part  af  his  collectionB  wnich  con- 
tuns  an  account  of  the  iUnstrious  writers  in  the  realm,  with 
their  lives  and  monuments  of  literature,  he  presented  it  to 
his  Majesty,  nnder  the  title  of  '  A  Newe  Year  s  Gift,*  with  a 
scheme  of  what  he  intended  to  do  further  fbr  the  general 
history  and  topography  of  England  and  Wales.  For  the 
purpose  of  digesting  his  collections  he  retired  to  a  houae  of 
nis  own  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael-le-Querne  in  London. 

In  1547  Leland's  royal  patron  died,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Court,  according  to  Bale,  became  slackened  toward  his 
labours.  Whether  this  was  really  the  cause  of  the  disordn- 
by  which  he  became  aflSieted  is  mattn  of  doubt,  but  within 
a  vear  or  two  he  became  insane :  and  his  distemper  being 
made  known  to  King  Edward  VL,  his  Majesty  by  letters 
patent*  dated  March  6tfa,  1950,  granted  the  custody  of  him. 


by  the  name  of  John  Layland  the  Younger,  to  John  Laylaad 
the  Elder,  '  with  all  his  lands,  tenements,  rants,  &&,  in  sa 
large  and  ample  manner  as  the  said  John  the  Younger,  being 
in  nis  right  mind,  had  the  same.*  In  this  state  he  continued, 
without  recovery  for  two  years,  when  he  died,  AprU  IStht 
1552.  He  was  interred  in  the  churoh  of  St.  Mlohael-lft- 
Queme,  whkh  tfien  stood  at  the  weit-end  of  QMapsid^ha- 
tween  the  conduit  and  Patcraoater-row. 

Leland's  papers,  upon  his  death,  were  committed  by  King 
Edward  VI,  to  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Cheke ;  but  subse- 
quently became  dispersed.  Sir  John  Cheke,  being  obliged 
to  go  abroad,  left  four  volumes  of  Leland's  Collections  in 
the  hands  of  Humphry  Purefoy,  Esq.,  from  whom  they  de- 
scended to  Burton,  the  historian  of  Leicestershire,  who,  hav- 
ing obtained  posseitsion  of  eight  other  volumes  of  Leland's 
manuscripts  containing  his  'Itinerary,* deposited  thewhtrin, 
in  1632,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfbra. 

Part  of  a  volume  of  Leland's  Collections,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, wUl  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Julius  C.  VI., 
in  the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  probable  that  other  libraries 
contain  fragments  of  bis  productions.  He  and  Nicholas  Udall, 
between  them,  prepared  the  venes  in  English  and  Latin 
which  were  spoken  in  the  Pageant  as  Anne  Boleyn  went  to 
her  coronation. 

The  publications  by  which  Leland  is  most  known  are  his 
'Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,' not  very  faith- 
fully edited  by  Anthony  Hall,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxon,  1 709 ;  his 
'Itinerary,'  published  by  Thomas  Hearne,  9  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford, 
1710-12;  reprinted  as  the  third  edition  in  1770;  and  'Dc 
Rebus  Britannicis  Collectanea,' edit.  Thoma.  Hearne,  6  torn. 
8vD.,  Oxon,  1715;  reprinted  at  London  in  1770. 

(Lives  (if  Leland,  Hearne^  and  Wood,  2  vols.  Svo.,  1 772 ; 
Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,  voL  xx. ;  Bliss's  edit  of  Wood's 
Athena  Oxonienses.) 

LELAND,  JOHN,  D.D.,  bom  1691,  died  1766,  was  . 
of  a  PreAyterian  family  in  LancasluTe,  but  his  Ikther 
removed  while  he  was  veiy  young  to  Dublin.  He  waa 
designed  fbr  the  ministry,  and  early  in  lifb  he  became 
pastor  of  a  congr^tion  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in 
Dublin,  and  in  that  situation  be  spent  the  remainder  i>f  hia 
life.  He  received  bis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divini 
the  university  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Leland's  name  would  not  however  have  found  its 
way  into  these  columns  had  he  pursued  the  course  of  a 
useful  and  pious  minister  only.  His  claim  to  notice  rests 
on  various  works  of  which  he  was  the  author,  in  the  great 
controversy  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  on  the  truth  and 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  His  first  work,  published  in 
1733,  was  an  answer  to  TindaVs  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation.'  In  1737  he  encountered  Dr.  Thomas  Morgan's 
wwk,  entitled  '  The  Moral  Philosopher  ;*  and  in  1 743  he 

giblished  an  answer  to  a  tract  entitled  'Christianity  not 
nnded  on  Argument'  In  )  753  he  published  *  Reflee- 
tions '  on  such  parts  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  s  *  Letters  on  His- 
tory' as  relate  to  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures. 

Alt  these  works  are  esteemed  valuable  defences  of 
Christianity ;  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled  *  A  View  of 
the  principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  and  present  Century;  with  Observations 
upon  them.*  This  work  first  appeared  in  its  original  form 
in  1754. 

LELAND,  THOMAS,  born  1722,  died  1785,  a  divine, 
scholar,  and  historical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  but 
not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  at  all  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  minister  just  mentioned.  Be  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became  early  in  life  a  Fel- 
low of  tut  Society,  which  placed  him  in  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence, and  enabled  him  to  AemtB  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  imih,  tot  which  he  was  remarkable  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

His  principal  works  are,' A  Translation  of  Demosthenes,' 
1756-1770;  'A  History  of  the  Lifb  and  Reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,'  1 758 ;  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Principle  of 
Human  Eloquence,'  1764,  one  of  the  many  works  that 
arose  out  of  the  pubUeation,  by  Bishop  Warburton.  of 
his  'Divine  Legation  of  Moses;'  'A  History  of  Irdond,' 
1773. 

Dr.  Leluid  was  an  admired  preacher,  and  after  his  death 
a  collection  of  his  sermons,  irt  three  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished 

LEfLEGEB.  Tbe  history  of  this  people  is  involved  in 
great  ohscurityt  in  conseauence  (^4be  various  and  olnast 
CDntradictoiytraditiong^)^J^^^4tj:^i^;i^^  M- 
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widiiig  to  vhiefa,  the^  an  on  the  one  hand  represented  aa 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  while  on  the 
other  they  are  said  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Carians. 
AceordiDg  to  Herodotust  the  Carians,  who  originally  inha- 
bited the  islands  of  the  iBgean  Sea,  were  knovn  by  the 
name  of  Lel^;ea  before  thsy  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor 
(L  171);  and  aoeording  to  Pausanus,  the  IaImm  fbrmed 
only  a  part  of  the  Carian  nation  (vii.  3,  f  4).  The  Leleees 
appear,  from  numerous  traditions,  to  have  inhabited  the 
iuanda  of  the  Agean  Sea  and  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Hinor  fi-om  a  very  early  period.  In  Homer  they  are  repre- 
sented as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ;  and  their  king  Altes  is 
said  to  be  the  fEitber-in-law  of  Priam.  (U.,  xx.  96 ;  xxi.  86.) 
They  are  said  to  haTe  founded  the  temple  of  Hera  in 
Samoa  (Athen.  xv^  p.  672,  Casaubon) ;  and  Strabo  informs 
us  that  they  once  inhabited,  if^j^ether  with  the  Carians,  the 
whole  of  Ionia  (vii.,  p.  331). 

On  the  other  band,  in  the  numerous  traditions  respecting 
them  in  the  north  of  Greece  we  find  no  connection  between 
them  and  the  Carians.  According  to  Aristotle  (quoted  by 
8trab(^  vii.,  p.  322),  th^  iuhabited  parts  of  Acamania, 
iBtoUa,  Opuntian  J^oais,  hernvt  aod  BflBotia.  In  the 
south  of  Greece  we  again  meet  with  the  same  oonflision  in 
the  traditions  of  Hegara  respecting  the  lAleges  and  Ca- 
rians. Car  is  said  to  have  biaen  one  of  the  most  antient 
kings  of  Megara,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  royal 
power,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  generations,  by  Lelex,  a 
Jfareimer  from  Egypt  (Paus.,  i.  39,  &  4,  5.)  Pylus,  the 
grandson  of  this  Lelex,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  Me- 
gariaa  Leleges  into  Messenia,  where  he  founded  the  city  of 
Pylus.  (Paus.,  iv.  36,  $  1.)  The  Lacedcemonian  traditions, 
on  the  contrary,  represent  the  Leleges  as  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  lACOoica.  (Paus.,  iii.  1  $  1.) 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the  numerous  traditions 
on  the  subject,  that  the  Leleges  were  in  some  manner 
closely  connected  with  the  Canans ;  though  it  seems  im- 
probable that  they  were^  according  to  HerMotus,  the  same 
jMQvle.  The  CSarians  are  nniwrsal^  represented  as  a  people 
of  Asiatio  origin;  while  the  principal  and  apparently  ear- 
tiest  settlements  of  the  Lel^es  were  on  the  oontinent  of 
Greece.  With  tiie  single  exception  of  the  Hegarian  tradi- 
tion mentioned  above,  the  Lel^es  are  nowhere  represented 
•s  foreign  settlers.  If  we  might  venture  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  such  a  doubtful  subject,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
r^ard  the  Lel^s  as  a  people  of  Pelasgian  race,  a  por- 
tion of  whom  eminuteX  at  a  very  early  period,  from 
the  continent  of  Greece  to  the  islands  of  the  JEgean 
Sea,  where  they  became  connected  with  the  Carians,  and 
snbsequenLlyjoined  them  in  their  descent  upon  Asia  Hinor. 

{K.iu9e*»  Heltat ;  Wachsmuth's  Historteal  AnHqvitut 

the  GreekM  ;  ThirlwaU's  Hi$Uiry  qf  Qre»Ge  ;  PhiMogiail 
Mtutum,  No.  1,  art. '  Ancnug,') 

LBLY,  SIB  PKTBR  (or  Peter  Vender  Faet).  was  born 
in  1617,  at  Soest  in  Wes^halia.  He  was  placed,  at  what 
age  does  not  appear,  under  Peter  Grebber  at  Haarlem,  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit,  whose  school  was  in  high  esteem. 
Lely  continued  two  years  with  bim.   He  acquired  great  re- 

Eutation  by  his  portraits,  and  was  appointed  stato  painter  to 
ling  Charles  II.,  who  probably  became  acquainted  wi^ 
him  when  he  was  in  Holland.  He  is  especially  eminent 
for  his  talent  in  giving  a  pleasing  representation  of 
female  beauty.  His  pencil  was  light  and  delicate,  his 
colouring  very  beautiful,  the  tone  warm,  clear,  and  full, 
and  his  execution  often  spirited.  The  airs  of  his  heads 
and  his  figures  are  pleasing  and  graceful,  and  the  attitudes 
easy  and  unaffected.  The  hands  of  his  figures  are  painted 
with  remarkable  care  and  delicacy.  His  ar^ieries  are  ar- 
ranged, with  an  appearance  of  negligence,  in  broad  folds.  £[e 
sometimes  gave  ois  pictures  a  uuidseape  background  in  a 
style  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  relief  to  his  figures.  He 
occasionally  painted  historical  pictures,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  a  representation  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  at  Bur- 
leigh House.  Hi3  most  celebrated  performanae  is  the  series 
of  portraits  of  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  IL, 
preserved  at  Hampton  Court.  Lely  equally  excelled  as  a 
crayon  painter,  and  bis  portraits  in  that  style  are  esteemed 
equal,  and  by  some  are  preferred,  to  his  paintings  in  oil.  He 
died  in  England  in  1680,  at  the  am  of  63. 

LEMAN  LAKE,  Lemdmu  Lacua,  Lake  <^  Geneva, 
Genfenw  (German^  one  of  the  largMt  lakes  in  Europe, 
extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west  between 
Switxeriamd  and  Savint  Its  northern  or  convex  bank, 
vhieh  fomu  an  an  of  about  58  miieB  in  length,  not  reckoniiu 
P.  O,  Na  840. 


'  the  smuostties,  belongs  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  and 
the  southern  or  concave  side,  forming  an  arc  of  46  miles, 
belongs  for  the  greater  part  to  Savoy,  the  canton  of  Geneva 
possessing  about  ei^bt  miles  of  it  at  the  south-western,  and 
the  canton  of  Valais  four  miles  of  it  at  the  south-eastern 
extremiu.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly,  being  between 
eight  and  nine  milM  in  the  middle,  four  miles  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  between  Vevay  and  St  CKngouph,  three 
miles  in  its  western  part  opposite  Nyon,  after  which  it  be- 
comes narrower  and  narrower,  being  reduced  to  one  mile 
just  before  reaching  Geneve.  This  narrow  part,  which  is 
about  14  miles  in  length  from  Nyon  to  Geneva,  is  called 
the  Little  Lake,  and  more  especially  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  Leman,  below  the  cli&  of 
MeiUerie  on  the  coast  of  Savoy,  is  nearly  1000  feet;  it  is  50C 
fbet  deep  near  the  castle  of  Chillon,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
and  from  600  to  300  feet  in  other  places.  The  lake  seldom, 
if  ever,  freezes;  the  temperature  of  its  water  below  ISO 
feet  depth  is  41°  of  Fahrenheit.  Its  suiface  is  1150  feet 
above  the  sm,  but  in  siunmer  it  rises  sometimes  from  six  to 
eight  fbet  higher,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Alps.  .  The  water  reflwts  a  briebt  asure  tinge  like  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  Rhone,  coming  ftvm  the 
Valais,  enters  the  lake  at  ite  south  east  extremity,  where 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  muddy  coloured ;  and  it  issues 
out  of  it  again  at  Geneva  at  the  south-west  extremity, 
where  its  waters  assume  a  deep  blue  tinge.  The  other  rivers 
that  enter  the  lake  are,  1,  the  Dranse  on  the  Savoy  side, 
coming  from  the  Alps  of  Faucigny ;  2,  the  Venoge,  on  the 
northern  or  Swiss  side,  which  risws  in  the  Jura  and  enters 
the  lake  between  Merge  and  Lausanne;  3,  the  Vevayse,  a 
mountain-torrent,  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  and 
enters  the  lake  near  Vevay.  Though  the  Leman  lake  does 
not  abound  so  much  with  fish  as  most  of  the  other  Swiss 
lakes,  still  it  afibrds  some  very  fine  and  large  sorts,  espe- 
cially trouts,  pike,  carp,  perch,  and  a  species  called  *  omble 
chevalier,'  which  is  much  esteemed.  The  east  and  north- 
east win^  are  the  most  violent  on  this  lake,  and  when  tii^ 
blow  fresh  for  some  time  the  waves  rise  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  the  surfoce  of  the  lake  resembles  an  agi- 
tated sea.  The  most  dangerous  wind  is  the  Bomand,  or 
south  wind,  which  lilows  in  sudden  gusts  from  the  moun- 
tains, of  Savoy.  The  traffic-boats  are  few  and  clumsily 
built,  and  cannot  stay  out  in  bad  weather.  A  regular 
oommunication  has  been  established  for  some  years  all 
along  the  northern  coast  from  Villeueuve  to  Geneva  by 
means  of  two  steam-boats,  the  Leman  and  the  'Winkelrie^ 
which  plv  every  day  in  opposite  directions  The  scenery 
around  this  lake  hu  been  always  a  subject  of  admiration 
to  travellers.  The  mountains  of  the  Chablais,  being  a 
lower  offset  of  the  Alps,  rise  dark  and  abrupt  along  the 
souUiem  shore,  some  of  their  summits  bein^  5000  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  beyond  them,  through  their  openings, 
the  spectator  from  several  points  of  the  Swiss  coast  sees 
the  higher  Alps  of  Faucigny  and  Mont  Blanc  itself  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
presents  the  wild  and  imposing  scenery  of  the  narrow  deep 
entrance  into  the  Valais  between  the  loi^y  groups  of  the 
Dent  de  Morcle  and  Dent  du  Midi,  between  dOOO  and  9000 
feet  high  above  the  lake,  while  the  northern  or  Swiss  coast 
displays  a  milder  and  more  cheering  landscape  of  hills 
rising,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  and  studded  with  numerous  towns  and 
villages  having  all  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  industry. 

(I^rescha,  JMiomitwXiTe  Ghgraphigue  de  hi  &aste.) 
[Lakbs.] 

LEUBERG,  one  of  the  nineteen  oucles  of  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Galida,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
country.  The  area  is  variously  stated  by  di%rent  authors ; 
975  square  miles  is  probably  near  the  truth.  The  popula- 
tion, by  the  census  of  1826,  was  166,118;  and  as  it  appears 
from  uie  census  that  the  increase  had  been  10,000  in  four 
years,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  population  would  now' 
(1838)  probably  approach  200,000,  but  for  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  1831.  The  face  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but 
without  any  hi^h  mountains.  To  the  west  of  the  citj^of 
Lemberg  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills,  and  woods  are  com- 
mon. The  soil  is  sam^,  stcny»  and  in  parts  swampy  and 
unproductive. 

LEMBERG,  the  capital  both  of  the  oirde  and  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Galicta,  lies  in  49"  52'  N.  laL  and  24°  £, 
long.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  which  winda  round 
ma  aUnviil  sand-hiU,  and  t^^^m^^ht  ^kg^^  a 
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}fiuD.  Tbs  situation  is  pleasant,  but  not  suitad  to  a  great 
atv,  there  being  no  river,  and  only  a  small  stream,  the 
FtrUew,  which  is  dry  in  summer.  The  city  is  868  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Wlien  Lembei^  belonged  to 
Poland  it  was  a  very  ill-built  plae^  consisting  chiefly  of 
wooden  honses;  but  it  has  been  extraiaely  improved  since 
il  came  into  the  poveasiou  of  Austria.  There  are  now  many 
bandsome  buildings  broad  •tnigfat  streets,  and  lofty  houses 
built  of  freestone,  which,  with  uie  cupolas  and  steeples  of 
the  cathedrals  and  churches,  give  the  city,  especially  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  city  was 
fin-fflerly  BtroDgly  Citified,  and  made  a  successful  defence  in 
1666  against  the  Huasians.  and  in  1672  against  the  Turks 
(to  whom  it  however  paid  80,000  dollars  to  raise  the  siege). 
In  1704  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  took  it  by  storm;  after 
which  the  fbrtiflcaiions  were  not  kept  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  under  Joseph  II.  they  were  puued  down,  and  low  ram- 
parts  erected  instead,  which  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid 
out  in  public  walks.  The  compass  of  the  city  is  small,  and 
the  largest  hoiuea  are  in  the  four  suburbs,  ^lere  are  in 
Lemberg  a  handsome  cathedral  and  thirteen  other  Roman 
Gatholio  diurches.  an  Armenian  and  a  Greek  cathedral,  a 
Lutheran  chapel,  2  synagogues,  and  9  (fbrmerly  3S)  con- 
vents, namely,  of  Catholics,  4  of  monks  and  3  of  nuns,  one 
Armenian  nunneo^,  and  1  convent  of  Greek  monks.  Be- 
sides being  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anno' 
nian,  and  Greek  arclibishons,  of  the  Lutheran  super- 
intendent, and  a  chief  Rabbi,  of  the  Govemor-Ckineral 
(the  Archduke  ^Ferdinand  of  Este),  and  all  the  chief 
military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  Lemberg  has 
a  university,  two  gymnasia,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek 
Catholic  theological  seminary,  and  numerous  schools  of 
various  kinds,  with  many  hospitals,  inflrmaries.  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  have  become 
much  more  extensive  and  important  within  these  few  yean 
tlian  they  fermeriy  were.  Liemberg  is  the  most  important 
trading  town  in  Cnlicia  after  Brody.  The  commiaaion  tra^ 
»  very  extensive,  and  an  immense  amount  of  business  is  done 
',t  the  annual  feir,  commencing  on  the  61h  January,  and  in 
the  six  weeks  banning  on  the  1 4th  January,  which  is  called 
the  'contract  time,*  when  the  nobility  of  C^icia  and  a  vast 
epneourse  of  strangers,  Christians  and  Jews,  resort  to  this 
place.  The  population,  without  the  military  and  the 
Strangers,  was.  m  1836,  52,202  according  to  Mr.  Rohrer 
iStaaitik  des  OetterreicMschen  Kaiserthums),  and  he  thinks 
that,  withthe  military,  the  foreign  students,  and  the  numer- 
ous strangers,  it  may  be  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  above 
20,000  are  Jews. 
LEMGO.  [Lippe-Detmold] 

LEMMA  (X^ft^a,  literally  '  a  thing  taken  or  assumed*), 
a  preparatory  proposition  borrowed  from  another  subject, 
or  from  another  put  of  the  same  subject,  and  intro- 
duced at  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  indispensable. 
Thus,  if  in  a  treatise  on  mechanics  it  become  necessary 
to  prove  certain  propositions  of  geometry,  those  propositions 
are  lemmas.  Many  writers  use  the  term  as  if  it  applied  to 
any  necessary  preliminary  proposition :  thus  the  seventh  of 
the  first  hook  of  Euclid  is  with  them  a  lemma  to  the  eighth. 
But  this  destroys  the  Peculiar  and  antient  signi&cation  of 
the  term,  which  it  is  aesirahle  to  retain,  or  else  to  avo^ 
the  word  altogether. 

LEMMING.  [MuRiD«.] 

LEMNIAN  EARTH.  Occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Lemnos, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  found  massive.  Fracture  earthy. 
Dull.  Has  a  meagre  feel  Soft.  Opaque.  Colour  grey- 
iah  M  yellowish  white.  Falls  to  pieces  when  put  into 
water.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  under  the  wnnn* 
fit  Terra  Sigillata. 

According  to  Klapiotb  it  eoiuttts  itf— 

Silica-  .  .  ,  .  6S'0 
Alimiina    .  .         ,  .14*5 

Oxide  of  itoa  .  ,  .  S'O 
Boda         .  .         .  .3*5 

Water  .  .8-5 

n«oiBofUiM^iaagneBii,aiidlosB  .  1-* 
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LEMNISCATA,  a  curve  (first  noticed  by  James  Ber- 
ooulli)  having  the  form  of  an  8,  but  with  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  petfeetly  symmetrical.  It  is  the  locus  (tf  the 
point  in  whicn  a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbob  meets 
ne  pRpendicular  on  it  drawn  from  the  centre.  If  ttw 
vputMHt  of  the  byparbfda  be  a^— /sa^,  Oat  of  thobnaif 


eata  referred  to  the  same  axes  is  («'-f  ]^>,  sad 

its  polar  equation  is  t*^<ifl  ooa.  20.   If  the  hyperbola  be  not 
equilateraC  and  its  major  and  minor  seni^as  be  a  and  ^ 
the  locus  above  described  is  still  a  curve  of  the  same  ferm 
and  if 

a"  A" 

be  the  eqiuUou  of  tho  hyperbola,  that  of  tho  mm  Innais- 
oato  II 

A  great  many  difftewit  curves  might  be  aisimed,  hoTiag 
the  same  form :  an  insianee  ixj^ma^  (i^— 

(Peacock's  Sgampht,^^;  LBgendre,  £MnsMS  At  CtU- 
cut  Integral.} 

LEMNOS.  one  of  the  nwthem  islands  of  the  Agaao 
Sea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  Mount  Athoe  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  31  miles  sou.th- 
west  of  Imbros.  Its  area  is  about  147  square  miles,  and  its 
population  8000,  all  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Turkish  garrison  and  governor,  who  resides  in  the  easUe 
above  the  bead  town  or  Tillage  of  the  ishmd.  The  Modem 
Greeks  edil  both  the  island  and  the  town  Stalimene.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high ;  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  island,  which  is  more  fertile  than  the  east- 
ern, produces  wine  and  corn,  hemp  uid  flax,  and  fhiits, 
but  it  is  deOcient  in  timber  trees  and  in  wood  for  ftiel.  The 
priooipel  harbour,  called  Sant  Antonio,  in  the  sontb-weat 
part  of  the  island.- is  large  end  safe,  and  might  be  a  uaeAil 
station  for  a  squadron  in  those  seas.  The  Russian  Seet,  in 
1770,  after  burning  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Tscheem^,  sailed 
to  Lemnos,  and  landed  troops  on  the  island  to  besiege  the 
castle,  when  Hassan  Bey,  afterwards  known  as  Capudan 
Pacha,  conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  driving  thM  oat  of  the 
island.  He  embarked  at  Tenedos,  with  aboaC  9909  volaa- 
teers,  in  boats,  luided  on  the  island  <^  Lemnos  uapMoanwd 
by  the  Roseians,  surprised  their  eamp,  and  drove  then  in 
eoufluion  to  th«r  ships,  which  immediately  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed,  leaving  Hassan  and  Ids  raw  volunteers  maaton 
of  the  field. 

Lemnos  is  known,  in  antient  mythology,  as  the  ^ot  on 
which  Tuloan  fell  after  being  hurled  down  from  heaven, 
and  where  he  established  his  forges.  A  volcano  whieh 
onee  was  burning  on  the  island  may  have  afforded  ground 
tor  the  feble.  A  story  is  also  recoraed  by  Herodotus  and 
other  antient  writers,  of  the  women  of  Lemnoit  having 
murdered  all  the  men,  except  their  king  Tboas,  who  was 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Hypaipyle.  The  Pelasgi,  being 
driven  out  of  Attica,  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
Lemaos ;  and  it  is  also  said  that,  having  stolen  some  Athe- 
nian women,  and  carried  them  to  the  island,  the  ehildren  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brethren,  bom  of  Pdaagian 
women;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Pdasgians  took  the 
resolution  of  murdering  both  the  Athenian  women  and 
their  ehildren.  In  consequence  of  these  atrocities,  Lemnos 
had  a  bad  name  among  the  antient  Greeks.  The  Athe- 
nians, led  byMiltiades,  took  Lemnos  after  their  eonquest  of 
the  Chersonesus.  (Herod.,  vi.  140.)  A  labyrinth  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (jFf«f^  l^at^  xxxvi.  19)  as  having  existed  on  the 
island,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  adorned  with  150 
columns,  and  with  gates  so  well  poi^  that  a  child  could 
throw  them  open.  Pliny  says  that  it  was  constructed  by 
three  native  architects,  whose  names  be  mentions,  and  that 
remains  of  it  existed  in  his  time.  I^nnnos  had  two  towns. 
Hepbsstiaa  and  Myrina;  the  present  castle  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  latter. 

The  'terra  sigillata '  of  Lemnos  {LainnAir  EAwnij  is  a 
kind  of  earthy  substaneei  which  was  once,  and  is  still  sup- 
posed by  Cireeks  and  Turks  to  have  wonderftil  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  dug  out  of  a  hill  in  the  island,  with  great 
ceremony,  and  at  particular  times,  in  presence  of  the  "nirk- 
ish  Sandjak,  or  governor,  and  ^e  (}raek  eletgy,  and  is 
shaped  into  little  balls,  stamped  with  the  governor's  seaL 
The  governor  makes  a  traffic  of  it,  and  senthi  it  to  Conslsm- 
tinople  and  other  places.  It  is  also  used  fbr  tanning  lea- 
ther. (Herod.,  vi  137,  &c.;  Ctioiseul  Gonffier,  Vojfogn  en 
Grece ;  Dapper,  Description  dea  Islet  de  PAr^wel.) 

LEMON.  [CiTaDs.J 

LEMONS,  ACID  OF.   [Citmc  Acin.] 

LEMONS,  SALT  OF.   [Oxalic  Acid.] 

LEMU'RIDiE.  Linnieus,  in  his  'XHiaraoteres Mamma- 
Hum,'  defines  Lemur,  the  third  eenus«f  his  iViaw/sr,  thus 
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iSmt.  NaU  bs  ehuietariiei  tbi  genus  as  ftUows Upptr 
meiton  (primorea)  4 ;  the  intermediate  ones  remote;  lower 
ineiaon  8,  longer,  prominent  (porrectiX  oompreued,  parallel, 
and  approxicute.  Oaninea  (laaiarii)  aolitary.  aj^roximate. 
Mobia  nttmeroua  (plare«>,  tnblolwte,  the  anterior  onee 
longer  and  more  aeute.  1%ft  gmaaeoniista  of  the  Ltrnttnt 
tardigradut,  Mongox,  Macaoh  CaOa,  and  volimt.  To 
these  speeles  Omeun  added  hdrit  Alto,  CaM<^  iminnur, 
bwolor,  and  lanigvr. 

CuTier  remarks  that  the  USaH*  (Lttnur,  Linn.)  oompre* 
bend,  according  to  Linnnus,  all  ^e  quadrumana  which 
have,  in  the  one  ur  the  other  jaw,  incisors  which  differ  in 
number  from  four,  or  are  at  least  otherwise  direoied  than  in 
the  Monkejs  (.^tget).  This  negative  character,  Cuvier 
ob£er>-e8,  could  not  fail  of  embracing  considerably  different 
beinn.  and  did  not  even  collect  all  tbose  which  oufrbt  to  be 
togeUier.  He  goes  on  to  notice  that  M.  Greoffroy  oss  esta- 
blished in  this  genus  many  divisions  much  better  character* 
izad.  These  animals  have  all  the  four  thumbs  well 
developed  and  oppoNble,  and  the  first  hind  Anser  ae  toe 
armed  with  a  pointed  and  raised  nail  or  claw,  whilst  all  the 
other  naOs  ere  flat  Their  fiir  is  woolljr ;  their  teeth  begin 
to  exhibit  pointed  tnbendes  Attinginto  each  other  (engrenant 
lea  uns  dans  lesButres)>asittthe.&iflec<rvora.  The  following 
groups  in  adopted  bv  Cuvier :— • 

1.  The  Makis,  or  Maoaueos,  property  so  eaUcd,  Lemur. 

a.  The  Indris,  Liehanotut,  Illiger. 

3.  The  Loris  group  (Slow  Lemurs,  StefMpt.  lUiger). 

4.  The  Gala^  Otoliemu»  Illiger. 

5.  The  Tarsiers,  Taniu*. 

Mr.  Gray  arnnges  the  LemuricUe  aa  tfae  third  fltmily 
(QMdrupedoid)  of  the  order  Primatet,  Linn^  and  ha  thus 
ehuaoteriies  the  ftmily 

Gtinders  6—6  abov«  5—5  belowi  noatrils  terminal;  ex- 
mmHioa  fkwe;  first  finger  of  the  hind  fiMt  annad  with 
leeurred  etaws. 

*  Head  long ;  grinders  blunt. 

1.  Ltmurina:  nnus  Lemur,  Linn.  8.  U^amotimt 
genera  Indrit,  LaMp.,  LAahomoHt  (XuAoroAm),  111. 

tt  Head  round. 

8.  Loridma  :  genera  Lorit,  Geoff.,  Nyaiicebta  (Nyctice- 
bus),  Geoff.  '1.  GoA^om'm).- genera  Oto/imtu  (Otolicnus), 
lUig.,  GcUago,  Adams,  Chtirogallm  (Cheirogaleus).  Geoff. 
A.  Taraina:  genus  TliFiiM.  6.  Cheiromtmt  genus  Cfm- 
roauft,  Cuv. 

Mr.  Swainsoa  makes  the  Lemttrida  his  third  family  of 
QtnArwmiuuu  with  the  following  oharacters:— 
Form  approaching  that  of  quadrupeds;  cutting  teoth 

^or-;  eanine  ;  grmders  or  obtusely  tu- 
bercular; head  long,  triangular;  nostrils  terminal;  ears 
generally  concealed,  very  smaH. 

Tfae  following  genera  are  comprised  by  the  author  last 
menUoned  under  this  frmily :  Lernvr^  Linn.,  Indria,  LacCp., 
ZieAanofw.  111..  Searta,  Sv^  Stenopt,  hU  OtoUcnut, 
Geoff.,  Cer^opatAtu  (l^rshis  Bancanus.  Horsf. ),  Tartiut, 
Storr.,  j&fM»  Humk,  Qtdeopithsau,  Pallas,  CMrogaleut, 
Geoff. 

The  author  of  *  The  Natural  History  of  Monkeys,  Le- 
mnn,  and  Opossums,'  *  divides  the  Mammals  with  opposable 
thumbs  into  three  sections,  like  Storr;  and  the  author's  ar- 
raneeraent  is  almost  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  removal 
of  the  Simiadee  or  Prorimia,  as  Storr  calls  them,  from  the 
second  to  the  third  section  in  consequence  of  observations 
inade  since  Storr's  time.  The  author  observes  that  the 
soincidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  Storr  was  unknown  to  him  till  long  after  the 
publication  of  his  own  views.  [Chbiropids,  vol.  vii.]  The 
author  makes  his  second  section  of  Ch«iraped$  consist  tif  the 
(^ladrumam,  or  those  which  have  opposable  thumbs  on  both 
fiire  and  hind  hands ;  and  he  divides  the  section  into  two 
subdivisions,  the  first  eonsistine  of  the  Simite  (with  an- 
throDoTd  teeth),  and  the  second  of  the  Lemund^  (with 
abnormal  teeth).  The  genera  arranged  by  him  under  this 
last  subdivision  are  LuAanottu,  Propttheeu9f  Lemur,  OtoUe- 
mu,  CfteirogaI«u»,  Stenopt,  Tartiiu,  Cheiromifiy  and 
Gale(^theeua. 

Mr.  Giay's  sub&mQy  Lemyrvia  contains  the  true  Lemurs 
«r  MacauovB. 

The  genua  Lefnur  properly  so  called  Is  thus  ohorac- 
ynrrirj  rfihniiistsiiiflrii'r  ■  •  •"  r^r  "  i  iimr  ^ 


teriied!— Doatal  ftnrmula*  — tneiiora'^;  eaniCM  ln! 

molars  .^r I  a  SS. 

M.  Geoffroy  mamtams  that  the  number  of  incisors  in 
both  jaws  is  equal,  coinciditw  with  the  number  in  Uw 
Monkeys,  the  two  outermost  of  the  six,  which  are  larger 
than  the  rest,  being,  according  to  him.  the  true  oaninea ; 
while  the  teeth  commonly  called  caninesare,  in  his  opinion, 
only  the  first  series  of  molars.  *  This  coiyaoture,*  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  *  unquestionably  derives  oonsiderabls  strength 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  animal  closes  its  mouth  the 
supposed  oaninea  of  the  lower  jaw  pass  behind  those  of  the 
uppW,  a  position  directly  oontrory  to  that  whioh  thejr  nni 
formly  assume  in  eveiy  ethur  aaimal  that  is  fiimishea  vita 
that  kind  of  teeth.* 


TMthorLemiir,  BOMttiuous-thUdUrfertluuinatiiia.  (F.  Cmrbr.) 

The  muzzle  is  very  pointed,  the  tail  very  long,  the  An 
woolly  and  soft,  and  there  are  two  pectoral  mamma.  The 
structure  of  the  hands  and  nails  is  mentioned  above.  (Cu- 
vier's  description  of  the  Makis./ 

Geographical  Distribution  and  BahiU. — *  Tbe  whole  of 
the  genus  thus  characteriied,*  vrltea  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his 
*  Tower  Menagerie,* '  are  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  of  two  or 
Uiree  of  the  smaller  islands  in  its  immediate  vicini^.  They 
appear  to  occupy  in  that  remarkable  and  my  imperfeetur 
known  country  the  place  of  the  Monkeys,  none  of  whion 
have  yet  been  detected  withit^its  precincts.  They  are  aaid 
to  live  in  numerous  troops  upon  the  trees,  and  to  feed  npm 
ft-uits  and  insects;  but  their  nabits  in  a  state  of  nature  have 
not  yet  been  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us 
to  form  any  clear  idea  of  their  mode  of  existence,  la  capti- 
vity they  are  particularly  tame  and  good-tempered,  fond  of 
being  noticed,  delighting  in  motion,  and  leaping  with  sur- 
prisine  agility.  They  are  however  in  some  degree  nocturnal, 
and  when  undisturbed  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day  in  sleep.  If  alone,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  and  wind  their  long  tail  in  a  very  curious  manner 
round  their  body,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
themselves  warm,  fiir  they  are  naturally  chilly,  and  delight 
in  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sua,  or  in  creeping  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  fire.  When  twoof  them areoonfinedtmether, 
they  interlace  their  Umtw  and  tails  after  a  singular  msIuMi, 
Bni,  placing  their  heads  in  suoh  a  position  as  that  eaeh  DMy, 
if  disturbed,  see  what  is  going  on  behind  the  other's  back, 
fall  comfortably  asleep.* 

There  are  several  species,  and  all  that  we  have  seen, 
some  of  them  vwy  beautiful,  and  exhibited  in  tbe  Zoologi- 
cal Society**  OoUaotiBD  at  tbe  Ragearr^kjinb  Jnw 
very  mild.  Digitized  by  VjOC^^L 
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We  select  u  an  .example  the  fFhite  FronUd  Lemur, 

Duen^ion.--Fur  ruddy  or  broued-grey  above,  vhitiafa 
below;  maU  with  the  front  white;  femaU  with  the  nune 
part  of  a  deep  gray  and  a  black  longitudinal  line  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  M.  Lesson  remarks  that  the  female  is  the 
Maki  tFAf^jouan  of  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilair^  and  the  Mold 
atix  pi^  fauvet  of  Brisson.* 

Tlte  bounding  elasticity  of  this  species,  vhenfitmiliarand 
quite  at  its  ease,  is  wonderful.  It  pitches,  after  a  leap  of  many 
yards,  so  lightly  as  hardly  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  ear 
when  it  alights.  If  it  take  a  leap  &om  a  table  to  the  back  of 
a  distant  chair,  or  even  to  the  upper  angle  of  an  open  door,  it 
never  misses  its  hold.  Under  the  points  of  the  fingers  are 
elastic  cushions,  which  no  doubt  assist  it  in  performing 
these  feats.  It  is  a  very  affectionate  animal  and  a  most 
amusing  companion.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  in- 
duU;e  in  an  account  of  one  which  we  kept,  and  which  was 
aufbred  to  go  at  large.  When  tired  with  playing  about 
in  the  evening,  its  favourite  perch  was  on  the  instep  of  the 
uppermost  leg  of  his  master,  as  he  sat  cross-legged  before 
the  fire.  Having  obtained  leave,  he  used  to  take  his  seat, 
wrap  his  boa-like  tail  round  his  shoulden  and  back,  and 
eqjoy  his  nap. 


Lemur  alblltoiu. 

Mr.  Bennett  characterized  genericatly.  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  {Zool.  Proe.,  1830-31),  a 
Lemuridous  species,  which  ho  states  to  be  probably  the 
animal  noticed  and  imperfectly  represented  by  Bosman 
under  the  name  of  Potlo.  Mr.  Bennett  names  the  animal 
Perodictus  Geoproyi.  and  gives  as  synonyms  Pbtto,  Bos- 
man ;  Lemur  Potto,  Gmel. ;  Nycticebus  Potto,  Geoff. ;  and 
Galago  Guinnemsis,  Desm.  [Pkrodictus.]  Tlie  same 
zoologist  {Zool.  Proe.,  1S33)  called  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  a  Blaek  Lemur  (Lemur  niger,  Geoff.)  in  the  So- 
ciety's menagerie,  expressing  his  belief  that  it  was  first 
individual  of  the  species  which  had  fallen  under  the  obser- 
vation of  zoologists  nince  the  days  of  Edwards,  the  original 
describer,  who  saw  and  figured  one  which  was  living  in  1763 
in  London,  and  whose  description  and  figure  were  up  to 
1833  the  only  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  an  animal. 
Mr.  Bennett  added  that  the  Black  Lemur  is  the  type  of  the 
Lemur  Macaco,  Linn. ;  and  that  the  Vari,  to  which  the 
name  of  Lemur  Macaco  has  been  applied  by  modern  au- 
thors, is  given  by  Linnteus  as  Var,  d.  of  that  species. 
Custom  having  however  transferred  the  specific  name  to 
the  variety,  Mr.  Bennett  deemed  it  better  to  acquiesce 
in  the  use  which  has  obtained,  leaving  to  the  Vari  the 
name  of  Lemur  Macaco,  and  to  the  Black  Lemur  that  of 

*  M.  p.  CuTier  legmid*  at «  condudn  pioof  of  tha  IdentiW  of  thoM  nmMMd 
Albnut  specie!  that  a  mole  I^mur  alhifront  koA  m  feranle  of  Uie  to-called  Stain 
4'Anjom.  confloed  tn  the  Parii  mena^rlv,  produced  voung.  Mr.  Mac  Leay 
tome  tim»  aluce  exhibiied  at  a  meeiius  ol  the  Liddmui' Society  a  Lemur,  with 
all  the  extarnal  cbaracten  of  colour  lupposcd  b;  M  F.  Culler  to  be  peculiar 
W  the  male,  wlileli  wu  regatded  as  a  fumale.  But,  a*  Mr  Beanett  obwrves 
('  Oanieiu  and  Mco«<«rie  of  Uw  ZootoRkal  Sodety"),  then  t*  »  poMiUUty  that 
nime  crrar  nn  Imw  uc*arr»d  la  Ute  detm^iudoii  of  Um  tnt  Mid  he  iMh 
ilint  lie'iiim«eir  kad  wBmmmI  moh  a  miataka. 
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Lemur  mger.  Mr.  Bennett  alio  (ibid^  p.  IM)  ohaaeteriiad 

a  new  species  as  Lemur  ruJifron*. 

Those  sublkmilies  and  genera  which  belong  to  the  group 
in  its  most  exteniive  eense  will  be  noticed  tuKMrthwr  proper 
titles,  as  &r  as  our  limiU  will  pwmiL  The  genera  On- 
lago  and  Npetie^ut  will  be  treated  of  under  the  titlea 
of  OroLiCNva  and  Stinops. 

Of  Cheirogaieu*  but  little  is  known,  and  of  its  dentitien, 
at  present,  nothing.  M.  Goofiroy  characteriied  the  genus 
from  the  drawings  and  MS.  of  Commerson. 

Generic  Character.— HeadrovmA ;  nose  and  muxzle  short ; 
whiskers  long ;  eyes  large  and  prominent ;  ears  short  and 
oval ;  tail  long,  full  (touffue),  cylindrical,  and  curled  (en- 
roul^) ;  nails  of  the  thumbs  flat,  and  all  the  other  iwli 
subulate ;  fUr  short. 

This  genus  is  considered  by  many  to  be  donbtfhl,  though 
three  species  are  recorded,  which  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion. H.  Desmarest  only  admits  them  into  his  '  Mamma* 
l^e*  in  a  note. 

The  three  species  mentioned  in  Commerson's  manuscript 
notes  are  Cheirogaleue  majors  Cheirog(Jeu$  mediut,  and 
Cheirogaieu*  minor,  all  fh>m  Madagascar.  M.  Geoffn^ 
thinks  that  the  speeies  last  named  is  Galago  Madagae- 
eariensi*. 

LENA,  River.  [Sibbria.] 

L'ENCLOS,  NINON  DE,  was  bom  in  1616.  of  a  noble 
though  not  very  rich  &mily  of  Touraine.  Her  mother 
wished  to  make  her  a  nun,  but  her  father,  who  was  a  man 
of  pleasure,  directed  his  daughter's  ideas  in  a  very  different 
course,  giving  her  very  loose  notions  of  morality,  and 
preparing  her  to  he,  what  she  became  in  reality,  a  de- 
votee to  sensual  gratification.  She  lost  both  her  parents 
at  an  early  age,  and  finding  hersdf  her  own  mistress,  with 
a  moderate  independence,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Farts. 
Being  remarkably  handsome  and  graceful,  she  was  courted 
by  most  of  the  noblemen  and  wite  about  court,  was  very 
indulgent  to  all  whom  she  liked,  and  hod  a  numerous  and 
often  renewed  succession  of  favourites.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  perfectly  disinterested  in  her  amours,  being  herself 
above  want,  and  iMVing  neither  ambition  nor  a  passion  Ibr 
hoarding  money.  Such  was  the  tone  of  morality  in  France, 
in  that  age,  that  modest'  woman  courted  her  society,  which 
was  considered  a  model  of  elegance  and  fashion ;  among 
others,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Madame  de  Sully,  and  Ma- 
dame Scarron,  afterwards  Madame  de  Maintenon,  often 
visited  her.  Christina  of  Sweden,  during  her  residence  in 
France,  was  much  pleased  with  her  company,  and  wished 
to  attach  her  to  her  little  court ;  but  Mademoiselle  de 
I'Enclos  preferred  her  independence.  She  is  said  to  have 
retained  her  attraotioiu  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  to  have 
been  the  object  of  a  violent  attachment  at  seventy.  She 
was  good-tempered  and  liberal,  witty  and  accomplished. 
Some  of  her  letters  to  St.  Evremond,  which  are  found  in 
the  works  of  that  author,  and  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately in  the  *  Lettres  de  Femmes  C£l£bres,'  edited  by  L. 
Collin,  1805,  arc*  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  her  pen ; 
other  works  have  been  attributed  to  her,  which  are  apocry- 
phal.   She  died  in  Paris,  in  1706,  at  ninety  years  of  age. 

LENNEP,  JOHN  DANIEL  VAN,  wasborn  at  Leeu- 
warden,  in  the  province  of  Friesland  in  Holland,  in  Novem 
her,  1724,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Fraueker 
In  1747  be  edited  a  Greek  poem  by  Coluthus,  which  was 
favourably  received  by  his  learned  contemporaries.  He  was 
elected  in  1752  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Groniugen, 
and  after  remaining  there  fifteen  years,  was  appointed  to 
a  similar  profess(»£ip  at  Franeker.  He  died  the  6th  of 
February,  1771,  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Lennep  is  principally  known  by  his  *  Etymologioum  Lin* 
guee  GreecsQ,'  which  was  published  after  his  death,  by  his 
pupil  Scheide,  2  vols,  8vo.,  Utrecht,  1790  ,-  it  was  reprinted 
in  one  volume  in  1808,  under  the  superintendence  of  NageU 
This  work  used  to  he  considered  by  many  scholars  a  stand- 
ard book  on  Greek  etymology ;  but  since  the  study  of 
etymology  has  been  pursued  on  sound  principles,  it  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  useless  book,  full  of  errors  and  absur- 
dities. The  views  of  Lennep  on  etymol<^  in  general,  and 
especially  on  that  of  the  Greek  language,  are  given  in  a 
treatise  of  his  entitled  '  De  Analogta  LingusD  Gnecje,*  pub- 
lished by  Scheide,  in  the  '  Preelectiones  Academio'  of 
Lennep  and  Valckenaer,  8vo.,  Utrecht,  1 790. 

Lennep  was  engaged  at  the  timej^f  his  death  in  editing 
tbeEprdUes  of  Phdaij^^iid^v^^^^jimi^tin  Bent 
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k/s  oalabrated  Dissertations  on  those  Bpistles.  This  work, 
together  with  the  tranatatioa  of  Bentley,  was  published  in 
1777,  under  the  tupefintendence  of  Vaiekenaer,  who  has 
given  in  the  preftoe  a  brief  teeount  of  the  tifia  and  writings 
of  Iiennep. 

LENS  (latin  fi^' a  small  bean'),  a  name  given  to  a  glass, 
or  othor  transparent  medium,  ground  with  two  spherical 
anrfluea  in  such  iMuinar  as  to  be  generated  by  the  rendu- 
tkm  of  one  or  other  of  the  followmg  ^ures  about  the  axis 
AB. 


(I)  is  plano-convex;  (2)  is  double-convex ;  when  the  radii 
are  equal  it  is  called  equi-convex,  and  when  one  radius  is 
6  times  the  other  it  is  called  a  crossed  lens ;  (3)  is  a  me- 
niscus ;  in  every  such  lens  the  concave  side  has  the  lai^er 
radius;  (4)  is  plano-concave ;  (5)  is  double  concave ;  (6)  is 
concavo-convex. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  laws  of  optics,  but  pre- 
sumiDK  them  known,  shall  collect  the  principal  fhcts  and 
formuw  connected  with  the  passage  of  a  direct  pencil  of 
light,  that  is,  of  a  pencil  whose  rays  are  either  paiaUel  to 
the  axis,  or  converge  from  or  dive^e  to  a  point  in  the  axis. 
We  shall  iUlow  the  notation  (for  the  most  ]nrt)  and  for- 
muln  of  Mr.  Coddington,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  the  Reflexion 
and  Refraction  of  Li^bt,'  Cambridge,  1839,  which  contains 
the  most  complete  investigation  of  the  subject  vihich  we 
know  of;  referring  to  the  work  itself  demonstration  and 
extension. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of 
light  with  parauel  rajTS  through  a  double-convex  lens.  The 
rays  are  not  all  refracted  to  a  point,  but  are  tangents  to  a 
Caustic,  which  has  a  cusp  at  a  certain  point  F,  and  may  be 
considered  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  a  small  portion  of  a 
semicubicat  parabola.  If  however  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
be  no  considerable  portion  of  a  sphere,  which  is  alwaj^s  the 
case  in  practice,  the  rays  which  pass  near  the  axis  are 
thrown  so  thick  ahont  the  point  r,  that  the  efbot  is  an 


image  of  the  estremelydistant  point  fhnu  which  the  rays 
come,  formed  at  F.  This  (for  parallel  rays)  is  called  the 
focus  of  the  glass,  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest  side  of 
the  lens  is  called  the  focal  distance.  The  longitudinal 
aberration  of  a  ray  is  the  distance  from  the  focus  at  which 
it  passes  through  the  axis,  and  the  latitudinal  aberration  is 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  it  paases 
through  a  perpendicular  drawn  through  the  focus.  Thus, 
in  the  following  figure,  FA  is  the  longitudinal*  and  FB  the 
latitudinal  aberration  of  the  ray  PQ. 


We  shall  first  state  the  method  of  finding  the  focal 
length  of  a  given  lens.  Let  ;i  he  the  index  of  reftaotion,  or 
^  :  1  the  constant  proportion  which  the  sine  of  tfae  angle  of 
incidence  bears  to  that  of  reihwtion  (which  for  plate-glass 
varies  from  1*500  to  1*540;  for  crown  glass,  from  1*525  to 
1*963;  and  for  flint  from  1*576  to  1*642);  and  let  R 
and  8  be  the  radii  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Iras  tn'fA  /Astr 
fvn*.  while  r  and  «  are  the  numerical  values  of  th«ie  radii 
iMepiandentlyof  their  signs.  Also  let  every  convex  surface 
be  considered  as  having  a  positive  radius,  and  every  concave 
snrftoe  a  negative  one.  Let  F  be  the  focal  distance 
with  its  sign,  and  /  the  numerical  value  of  the  same,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  focal  distance  shall  be  positive  when 
parulel  rays  are  made  to  converge,  and  negative  when  they 
are  made  to  diverge,  that  is,  to  proceed  as  if  they  came  firom 
«  point  on  the  same  side  of  the  glass  as  that  on  which  ttiey 


entered.  One  formuh^  upon  these  suppositions,  will  em- 
brace all  the  cases ;  and  that  fimnula  is 


on  the  supposition  that  the  central  thickness  of  the  lens  is 
inconsiderable.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  this  thick- 
ness into  account,  let  it  be  called  t,  and  let  R  be  the  radius 
of  the  side  at  which  the  light  enters :  then  either  find  F 
from 


4-  =  (.-.)(^H-i)+^^. 


R«' 


or  correct  F,  as  found  tmm  the  preceding  formula,  by  snb- 
traoting  from  its  algebraieal  value 

Oizll'  111 

F  being  found  from  the  preceding:  die  nsult  is  sufficiently 

correct 

The  focal  distance,  as  determined  from  the  first  formula, 
is  the  same  whether  the  light  enter  on  one  aide  or  the 
other,  but  the  correction  fbr  the  thickness  depends,  as  we 
see,  upon  the  side  at  which  it  enters. 

The  application  of  these  formula  to  the  sereral  eases  is 
as  fbUows:— We  write  the  distinctive  adjective  of  the 
lens  so  that  the  flrst  part  of  the  word  shall  draote  the 
part  at  which  light  first  enters ;  for  instance,  plano^xnisex, 
or  convexo-plane,  according  as  the  light  flrst  meets  die 
plane  or  convex  surfoce. 

(I).  Bano-eonuex :  R  is  infinite,  S  a: « : 


or/  = 


F"  S'-"-^-! 
(1).  Comexo^loM :  R  =  r,  and  S  is  infinite 


M-1  ,  (^-D'f  r 


2.* 


(2).  Double-cofwex :  R  =  r,  S  =  *: 

(/•-!)« 


7  =  c/.-i)(-f +-7)-f 


(3).  Convgxo-eoneavgTuemfetUf  Rsr,  8  =s— t,  r  <  « 

(3)  .  Concceoo-conoex merdtau :  R       r,  S  =:  f,  r>«: 

(/»-l)J    t_  \_ 

r*  -  /' 

In  all  the  preceding  cases  F  is  posittve;  or  all  sharp- 
edged  lenses  make  parallel  rays, converge:  but  in  those 
which  follow  it  will  be  noted  that  F  is  n^ative,  or  all  flat- 
edged  lenses  make  psrallel  rays  diverge. 

(4)  .  Flano-eoncave R  is  infinite,  8  =—  «• 


(4).  Ctmeam-plam  .*  R  =  —  r,  S  is  infinite : 


M-l  ,  (y-1)'  t 


_1_ 

F  ~       r  /»     r"'  '  ~  /i-l 

(5)  .  Vouble-concwe  .•  R  =  — r,  S  =  — f: 

(6)  .  Conoexo-etmeave.'  R  »  r,  i 

y=C^-l)(^-.-j  —  ^ 

(6).  Conetwo-eonvtx :  R       r,  S  s«,  r  <  «• 

Digitized 


r,  8    — »,  r  >  f 
(;i-l)'  t_ 
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Jt,  in  any  of  the  preceding,  the  term  involving  t  be  left 
out,  we  have  the  oommon  approximate  mode  of  determining 
the  fbeiis.  We  now  come  to  the  formulae  for  determining 
the  aherration  in  the  case  of  a  direct  pencil  of  paridlel 
nn. 

JtetUN,  in  the  third  figure  (the  perpendicular  diatanee 
from  N  to  the  axis  win  do  equally  well)  he  =;y;  then  AF 
is  determined  hj  the  following  fi>nnpla:— 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  surhoa  lAioh  the  light  flrst 
meets.  The  algebraical  value  of  MA  in  the  figure  is  F  + 
K,  whwe  F  ia  flupposed  eoneeted  for  the  thickness.  If  we 
assume 


X  = 


8-R 

S+R' 


then  K  =  - 


Ay* 

8F 


where  A  stands  for 


I)X 


The  following  are  the  results,  assuming  p  ss     which  is 

near  enough  (if  the  material  be  g^)  for  determining  this 
correction.  This  supposition  gives  {x  being  the  nnmerical 
value  of  X,  independently  of  sign) 


7  X*  -  IPX  +  10 


0).  iVniKMottMaff  X  =  — 1 


(1).  ConveiK-plane'X^i 


*  -  -  2  F  ■ 

6  F- 


(B).  Double-eonoesB.'  light  entering  at  the  more  convex 
side. 


s—  r 


  y_     ya;'-lOa;+  10  ^ 

*+r'      ~  6     .  F' 

(2).  Double-ameeast  light  entering  at  the  less  convex 
side* 

t  7!r«  +  lOir  +  io  yi 

r+#'*-  6  "F" 

3).  CMvexo-eoneav«tiuniMeu».' 

#+r  7x'  -  10a;  +  IQ  «• 

*  =  ,_r''^=  e   y 


isy^Coueavo-eontwt-menitau 

„  >■  +  *  «.  7  a"  +  10a; +10 
a,-  —  .  K=  


(i).  ftoHo-oowave  .*  same  *  as  plano-convex. 

(4)  .  Concavo-ptane  .•  same  as  convexo-plane. 

(5)  .  Double  cmcave,  light  entering  at  the  more  concave 
side :  same  as  double  convex,  light  entering  at  the  more 
oonvex  side. 

1.5).  Double  concave,  light  entering  at  the  less  concave 
side:  same  as  double  eouTaz.  light  entering  at  the  less 
eonvex  side. 

(6)  >  Coovexo-eottcaoe  r  same  as  conearo-eonvex  menia- 

ODB. 

(6).  ConcoDo-eomjgx  >  same  aa  eonvexo  concave  meniacus. 

Throughout  these  formulss  the  sign  of  K  is  opposite  to 
thatof  FTsinee  7«'±  IOfl;+  10  must  always  be  positive. 
Hence  the  point  A  always  lies  between  the  points  H  and 
F  (third  figure).  If  the  point  N  be  placed  as  high  aa  pos- 
sible tliat  IS,  if  y  be  what  is  called  the  aem-aperlurg  of  the 
lens,  (Jien  K  is  the  aberration  of  the  extreme  ray.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  longitudinal  aberration  varies  directly 
•s  the  square  of  the  semi  aperture,  and  inversely  as  the  foeal 
distMWe 


The  ahemtmi  ie  least  fo.  •  giren  apertars  tad 

fooal  length,  what  «  =    which  gives  8     6  R,  rcqniring 

a  donble-oonvez  or  double-eoneave  lens,  in  which  the  radhu 
of  the  aide  on  which  light  enters  is  ooe.sixth  of  the  other. 
The  eonvex  lens  of  this  kind  ii  what  opticians  call  the 

ofmndlfliu.  Tbee»«fflotentofy*<^Fis-^ 

The  latitudinal  abairation  at  the  focus  (as  determined 
with  the  correction  for  the  thickness)  is  y  K  -r  F,  or  (neg- 
lecting the  sign) 

*   »  y'  r     ,     7X'-  lOX+10  «■ 
-  A  f,;  for  glass  g— 

But  if  we  observe  the  rays  in  the  second  figure  (and  the 
same  may  be  clearly  seen  in  a  beam  of  sun-light  thrown  into 
an  otherwise  dark  room  through  a  convex  lens)  we  shall  see 
that  the  luminous  space  is  bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolu- 
tion which  narrows  and  afterwards  spreads  again,  as  in 


this  diagram.  The  smallest  cirde  (at  O)  is  called  the  drde 
of  least  aberration,  and  is  determined  as  follows : — Its  centre 
is  nearer  to  the  ^ass  than  the  fbcui  (corrected  for  the 
thickness)  by  three-fourths  of  the  longitudinal  aberration  of 
the  extreme  ray ;  and  its  diameter  is  one  half  of  the  lateral 
abenation  of  the  extreme  ray.  If  then  «e  measure  from 
the  eorrected  focus,  we  find  for  the  distance  of  the  oirde  of 
least  aberration  (n^ecting  its  sign)  from  this  focus, 

SAy«    ,     ,     7X«-10X+10  «t 
ftr  glass  T"^' 

and  for  the  diameter  of  this  circle. 

Ay*    ,  lOX  +  10 

16F 


for  glass 


12  r* 

The  correction  for  the  thickness,  to  be  subtraoted  from  F 
as  determined  by  the  first  equatim  of  all,  is 

-I-  D" .  /[  for  gUss  -  ^  (X  +  1)«. /; 

which  is  always  alj^braieally  subtraetive,  whateva  the  sign 
of  F  may  be.  The  following  table  exhibits  this  correction, 
the  distance  of  the  circle  of  least  aberration,  and  its  dia 
meter,  for  the  cases  above  noted.  The  description  of  the 
lens  is  in  the  first  column,  and  I  stands  for  plane  (ot 
piano),  C  for  concave,  and  inverted  C  for  convex.  The  sign 
of  the  surfece  which  the  light  first  meats  is  placed  first 
Wliere  a  great  and  small  letter  meet,  the  small  letter  shows 
the  side  which  has  the  less  curvature,  or  the  lai^  radios, 

7»«-  10«  +  10 
/St.  7»«4. 10«-(-  10 


Lmw. 

UiiekBeM. 

DbtUMof 
Olids. 

Cbde. 

iQ  and  IC 

X  =  -l 

0 

27  y» 
8  F 

9  y- 
4  F" 

CI  and  ol 

X  =1 

2 

1  JL 
8  F 

7  y- 
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fcr  any  |[iven  purpoM  may  tM  estimated,  than  to  enter  upou 
■xplauatUHis  of  optical  principle*  in  an  isolated  article.  We 
■hall  now  give  the  formulie  only,  omitting  the  detail  of 
case*,  when  the  pencil  of  rays  is  not  parall^,  but  proceeds 
from  a  point  in  the  axis. 

Let  U  be  the  distance  of  the  entering  pencil  irom  the 
surfece  whose  radius  is  R,  and  V  the  distance  of  the  focus 
of  the  rays  on  the  other  side  from  the  sur&ee  whose 
radius  is  8 ;  V  being  negative  when  the  entering  pencil  is 
diTergent,  and  V  negatiTO  when  the  emergent  pencil  is 
convereuit.  Let  F  be  the  distance  of  the  uncorrected  foous 
of  parallel  nys  from  the  surface  of  emei^enee,  determined 
as  Wore.  Then,  if  the  thickness  of  the  lens  be  ineoniider- 
able,  V  is  determined  from  U  fay  the  equatitu. 

Ill  /  1       » \ 

V  representing  the  solution  of  this  equation,  the  nwrt 
rorrect  value,  taking  the  thickness  t  into  aeooun^  is 

S+R»  "~  V+tJ» 
tken  the  above  correetiMi  for  the  thickneis  is 


/ x-wv  t 


and  aMUBtng  A  to  stand  fbr 


1 


+  (3m  +  2) 

ibe  longitudinal  aberration  is 

A   V*  y"  A  ^ 

^  T  "F  F  '  "  "  2.(1-W)«  ■  F  • 

Boat  be  dgubraically  applied  to  the  value  of  V  (coi- 
nMed  for  thieknesi.  The  latitudinal  abwntioa  is 

A   V  ^  A  y« 

"ft    F  P'  *4(I-W)   •  F«* 

The  distance  of  the  least  circle  of  aberxatba  from  the 
eofieoted  locus  is 

3A  aA  ^ 

■   32    F*  •   F  '  °'~8(I-W)'  •  F  » 

■■d  the  diameter  of  the  same  cuvle  is 

A   V   Sf«  A  y« 

rr-  y  ^;  or 


16    F  If"   "8  (I-W) 

When  two  or  more  leasee  are  plamd  close  together,  in  finding 
the  approximate  fueat  distance,  uncorrected  for  the  thick- 
nesses, th^  may  be  considered  asone  lens,  whose  focal  distance 
1ms  a  reciproml  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ledprocals  of  the 
foeal  distaneea  of- the  compoMut  l«iaes.  Sir  J.  H^ncbel 
hM  propoaed  to  oall  the  reeiproed  of  the  fbeal  distance  ike 
mnoar  of  a  lens;  in  which  case  it  would  be  said  that  the 
power  of  a  eompound  lens  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  the  simple  lenses. 

For  more  complicated  eases  see  the  work  of  Mr.  Cod- 
dington,  already  cited. 

LENS,  CRY8TALUNE.  [Eyb-J 

LENS.   [Pas  m  Calais.} 

LENT  (in  Latin,  QuadragtmmmX  a  time  of  mortification, 
nommemorative  of  the  catraeoluia  fasting  of  eur  Saviour  in 
the  desert ;  used  as  a  preparation  for  ^ster.  The  Saxon 
term  was  Ltncttn,  implying  Spring,  the  season  when  the 
day  increases  in  Ungtn,  abeuc  the  eommenoement  of  wliiuh 
this  fast  neuaUy  fUb:  it  is  in  Cut  tba  Spring-Faat 

In  the  ancient  Latm  Churdi  Lent  oonsiBled  ool^  of 
dui^r-six  di^:  iba  four  additinul  di^e  begu  in  the  ninth 
eentury. 

Some  assert  that  this  Fast  was  first  instituted  by  the 
Apoetlaa.  Snob  was  the  omnion  ctf  St  Jerome,  St  Lee, 
■c  Augustine,  and  others.  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  at  of  long 
alaading  in  his  time :  tliongh  some  writors  date  it  as  low  as 
Ike  thim  century.  It  waa  mat  obanved  in  Bn^and  by  enr 
Bamn  lawMtoia  m  640,  by  mAm  it  XnonboW  King  ^ 


Kent  (Wheatley  On  the  Common  Prayer,  Svo.,  Londus, 
1741,  p.  224;  Brady's  Clavit  Caltmdaria,  I,  209,  216; 
Brand's  Bmular  Antig.,  vol.  i.,  p.  79.) 

LENTlBULA'CRm,  a  small  nionopetalouB  order  of  ezo 
genous  plantii.  resembling  Scrophutariace»  very  much  in 
all  respects,  except  that  their  seeds  are  arranged  upon  a 
free  central  placenta.  Pinguieula  and  Utricularia  are  the 
only  genera  of  this  order. 


MwricNUnlfui*. 

l.Mi»MUMrt  ItttgbiidQVttwmy.wlth  atwelolwiliHl—t  sfwhiehaM 
•rtlw  Mm  k  Bwh  ta^juAM  Uw  oUmv. 

LENTICULI'NA.  rFoBAMim«RA,  vol     p.  348.] 
LENTO  (ItaL,  tiow^f),  a  term  in  music  equivalent  to 

LENZINITB.  Occunmassive.  Fracture  earthy.  Some- 
times itlightly  eonehoidal.  Hardness  I'S.  Easily  scratched 
by  the  point  of  a  knife.  Colour  white.  Lustre  lather  greasy, 
Translucent,  transparent  on  the  edges.    Specific  gravitv 

1-8  to  3- 10. 

When  put  into  water  it  divides  into  numerous  small 
translucent  bits,  which,  when  touched.  &11  into  grains  of 
great  hardness ;  by  beat  loses  25  per  cent,  in  weight,  and 
becomes  hard  enough  to  scratch  glaiS' 
Dr.  John's  analysis  gives— 

Silica    .  .  ,  .  37'» 

Alumina  .         ,         ,  87*5 

Water  .         .         .         .  25 

100- 

It  is  found  at  Eifeld  in  Prussia. 

LEO  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople^  bom  in  Thrace  cf 
obscure  parents,  entered  the  military  service^  and  rose  to 
high  rank.  At  the  drnth  of  the  Emperor  Mareianus.  aji. 
457,  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  neur  Selymbna,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  at  the  instigation 
uf  Aspar,  a  Ciotliio  chie(  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries. 
The  senate  of  Constantinople  confirmed  the  choice,  and  the 
patriarch  Anatolius  crowned  him.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  an  emperor  receiving  the  erovn 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  Leo  followed  uie  measures 
of  Mareianus  against  the  EuWchiana,  who  had  been  con^ 
demued  as  ber&tics,  and  who  bad  recently  excited  a  tumult 
at  Alexandria,  had  killed  the  bishop.and  placed  oneiElurus 
in  his  stead.  Aspar,  for  a  time,  screened  i£lurus ;  but  Leo 
at  last  had  him  exiled,  and  an  orthodox  bishop  put  in  his 
place.  The  Huns,  having  entered  the  province  of  Daciar 
weitt  defeatod  by  tha  imperial  troops,  and  a  son  of  Attila 
wae  killed  in  the  battle.  Soon  after,  Leo,  in  concert  widi 
Anthemiui,  emperor  of  the  West,  prepared  a  numeroua 
fleet,  with  a  large  body  of  troops  on  boud,  for  the  recovery 
of  Afrieo,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Partofthie 
expedition  attacked  and  look  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  the 
rest  landed  inLibyi^and  took Tripolis  and  othw  towns;  bat 
the  deky  and  roismanagenient  of  the  commander,  who  was 
Leo's  broUMna-bVi  gan  time  to  Qe^ie^^^li^  hie 
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ptapintioiu.  Comtiig  out  of  the  harbonr  of  Carthago  bf 
tigai,  \r'ih  flre-dbips  impelled  by  a  ftiir  wind,  he  set  fire  to 
maay  ol  tba  imperud  ships,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  obliged 
the  expedition  to  leave  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Leo  i{a>e  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriaf^  to  Zeno,  an 
laauriau,  whom  he  made  patrician  and  captain  of  his 
guards,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of  Aspar,  whose  flde- 
he  had  reason  to  suspect,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  conspitator.  The  auxiliary 
Goths  rose  to  avenge  Aspar's  death,  and  it  vas  with  diffl- 
eultv  that  Leo  overpowered  them-  Leo  died  in  Januur, 
474,  oequeatbing  the  throne  to  his  grandson  Leo,  the  ohiU 
of  Zeno  and  Ariadne. 

LEO  XL  was  four  years  of  when  be  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  approve  of  the  choice ;  but  Ari- 
tAae  and  her  mother,  the  empress  Verina,  having  deter- 
mined to  place  Zeno  on  the  throne,  induced  the  child  one 
day,  while  m  public,  to  place  a  crown  on  bis  flither's  head 
and  call  bim  his  colleague.  Young  Leo  died  after  a  nomi- 
nal reign  of  ten  months,  and  Zeno  himself  was  suspected 
of  having  procured  the  death  of  his  own  child. 

LEO  III.,  called  Isauricus  from  the  country  of  his  birth, 
was  of  humble  pdrenta^,  and  served  in  the  army  under 
Justinian  II.  Under  the  reifi;n  of  Anastasius  II.  he  received 
the  supreme  command  of  the  troops  of  Asia.  After  Anasta- 
liuswas  deposed  and Ilieodosias III.  proclumed  inhisstead 
in  716,  Leo  would  not  acknowledge  the  latter,  but  marched 
to  Constantinople,  when  Theodosius  resigned  the  crown  to 
him  in  March,  717.  The  Saraeens  soon  after,  coming  in 
la^  numbers  by  sea  and  by  land,  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople, when  the  new  emperor  came  out  of  the  harbour 
with  some  flre-sbips,  which,  being  impelled  by  a  fair  wind 
among  the  enemy  s  fleet,  threw  it  into  confusion  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  their  ships.  The  severe  winter  which  fol- 
lowed killed  most  of  the  horses  and  camels  of  the  Saracens, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer  Leo,  having  defeated 
them  by  land,  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege.  It  was 
during  this  long  siege  that  Sergius,  govwnor  of  Sicily, 
thinking  the  empire  at  an  end,  made  himself  independent, 
but  Leo  sent  a  new  governor  to  assert  his  authority,  and 
the  rebels  ware  punished.  In  719  Anastasini.  having  at- 
tempted to  resume  the  crown,  was  beheaded.  Thus  for  Leo 
had  shown  himself  to  be  a  brave  and  able  sovereign,  but 
nnfbrtnnately,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  began  to 
mix  in  religious  controversy,  which  rendered  him  tyrannical 
and  cruel.  The  new  religion  of  the  Koran  abhorred  the 
worship  or  even  the  use  of  images,  the  Jewish  law  likewise 
strictly  forbade  it  as  leading  to  idolatry,  and  this  principle 
of  hosulity,  thus  asserted  by  both  creeds,  found  its  way 
amot^  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  was  adopted  by  some 
zealots,  who  persuaded  Leo,  who  was  a  rude  uneducated 
soldier,  that  the  use  of  im^es  in  the  churches  was  contrary 
to  religion.  He  accordingly  issued  an  edict,  ordering  their 
Immediate  removal.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
most  of  the  Greek  clergy  remonstrated  against  this  mea- 
sure, and  the  Pope  Gregory  II.  condemned  the  edict  of  Leo 
as  heretical.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  schism  tit  the 
Iconoclasts,  or 'image-breakers, 'which  caused  greatcalamities 
to  the  empire,  and  contributed  to  its  l<»ing  Italy,  as  the 
Italians,  supported  by  the  pontiff,  refused  to  obey  the  edict 
and  Leo,  wno  was  as  obstinate  as  he  was  %norant,  morted 
to  violence,  which  irritated  the  people  still  more.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  pope  was 
batched  at  Rome  oy  the  Greek  officers  there,  and  supported 
by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna;  but  the  people  of  Rome  rose 
and  killed  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  general  insurrection 
took  place  over  Italy  against  the  emperor,  of  which  the 
Longobards  availed  themselves  to  extend  their  dtnninions, 
and  occupied  the  nort  of  Closse  near  Ravenna.  Even  in 
the  East  Leo  found  the  greatest  opposition  amon^  hia  suh- 
jeets,  who  were  much  attached  to  tlu  images.  The  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  revolted,  and  even  sent  a  fleet  to  thnaten 
the  capiU^  but  the  Greek  fire  dispened  it  Great  tumults 
Iwoke  out  at  ConstantiDople  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
flie  images  according  to  the  order  tt  the  emperor,  several 
persons  were  killea  in  the  confVuitm.  and  others  (some 
women  among  the  rest)  were  sentenced  to  death  for  having 
excited  the  mutiny ;  the  patriarch  German  us  was  deposeC 
and  another  prelate  &vourabIe  to  the  Iconoelasts  was  put 
m  his  place.  Gregory  n.  having  died  in  731,  bis  successor 
^ngpry  III.  assembled  a  oounciT  at  Rome  in  the  following 
fwr,  in  which  tlie  loonocAasta  wen  eondsmiud.  A  naa- 


senger  who  was  despatched  to  tne  emperor  widi  Uie  ttecree 
of  the  council  was  detained  in  Sioily  and  not  allowed  to 
proceed.  Leo,  in  his  wrath  against  the  pontiff,  detached 
ftom  the  Roman  patriarchate  the  sees  of  lUyricum,  of 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  placed  tbem  under  the  patriaRh 
of  Constantinople.  Meantime  the  Saracens  wero  making 
great  progress  in  Asia  Minor,  and  they  conquered  the  whelti 
of  Paphlagonia.  In  the  midst  of  bis  unsuocMsful  struggle 
both  against  the  Saraoetta  of  Asia  and-against  the  Itdieas 
and  the  pope,  Leo  died  of  the  dnpiy  in  the  year  741,  aod 
vai  aueceeded  by  his  son  Constantine,  oalled  Copnaymns, 
who  had  married  Irane,  the  dau^iter  of  a  «iiioa  of  the 
Gazaii,  a  IWkish  tribe.  Constantino  was  also  a  Aurions 
Iconoclast,  and  ^wod  faimMlf  more  ami.  uA  ^rannieal 
than  his  father. 

LEO  IV.,  scm  of  Constantino  Copronymns,  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople in  751,  succeeded  his  mther  in  776.  His  dis- 
position was  milder  than  that  of  his  iather,  but  unfor- 
tunately be  adopted  the  Iconoclastic  tenets  witn  biind 
fonaticism,  and  he  banished  his  own  wife  Irene  on  this 
account,  and  persecuted  others.  He  died  in  780,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Constantino  VL  under  the  regen^  of 
the  empress  Irene. 

LEO  v.,  called  the  Armenian,  because  his  fktber  was 
from  that  country,  held  a  command  in  the  army  under  the 
reign  of  Nicaphorus,  but  being  accused  of  treason,  he  «u 
coniBned  in  a  convent.  Mi<Auel  Rangabi,  on  ascending  the 
throne  a.o.  811,  gave  hun  his  pardon  and  restored  hia  to 
his  rank.  Leo  however  was  too  ambitious  to  be  grateftiL 
After  obtaining  some  success  against  the  Saracens,  he 
aecom|>anied  Michael  on  an  expedition  against  the  Bulga' 
rians,  m  which  he  is  charged  by  the  historians  with  betzay- 
ing  his  master,  and  causing  the  loss  of  the  battle  near  An- 
rianople.  Being  left  by  Mit^el  in  cliarge  of  the  remains 
of  the  army,  he  uwed  them  to  rebel,  and  being  proclaimed 
emperor  by  them,  he  marched  to  Constantino^e.  Miebael 
made  no  resistance,  but  sent  to  his  successor  tbe  orawn, 
seeptre  and  other  imperial  insignia,  and  retired  into  a  con- 
vent Leo  entered  the  capital  in  July.  8 13,  and  was  crowned 
at  St  Sophia  s  by  the  patriardi  Nicephorus.  The  Bulgarians 
having  mvaded  the  empire  and  threatened  Constantinople^ 
Leo  took  the  field,  defoated  them  at  Mesemhria  in  814»  and 
in  the  next  ycwr  he  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Leo 
would  have  been  a  good  princ^  had  he  not  meddled  in  the 
controversy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  become  a  persecutor.  It 
appears  that  the  worafaip  of  images  among  the  Greeks  had 
degenerated  into  idolatry,  and  that  such  was  tbe  fanaticism 
of  the  people  in  &vour  of  their  images,  that  they  willingly 
exposen  their  lives  for  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
about  the  same  time  the  abuse  of  the  images  attracted 
the  attention  of  tbe  Western  Church.  An  assembly 
of  Western  bishops  took  place  at  Paris  in  the  year  824  to 
examine  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  images,  to  which 
the  opinion  of  those  prelates  was  not  altogethOT  favour- 
able. Leo  however,  like  bis  Iconoclastic  preaeceasors,  went 
to  the  other  extreme,  fancying  that  the  only  means  of  cor- 
recting the  abase  was  by  destroying  the  images  altogether 
he  exiwd  the  patriarch  Nieepbonu,  who  would  not  consent 
to  an  Iconoclastic  proscription,  ai^  he  put  to  death  many 
who  were  on  the  same  side,  which  was  that  of  the  mase  of 
the  people  and  cler^,  and  especially  the  monks,  who  had 
great  inQuenee  in  ue  Eastern  empire.  Persecution  and 
discontent  prepared  the  way  for  conspiracies.  Hiohael,  sur^ 
named  the  Stammerer,  who  had  oontributed  to  Leo's  eleva- 
tion, and  had  been  consequently  made  a  patrician,  raised 
his  thoughts  towards  the  Empire.  He  was  arrested,  con- 
victfld  of  Ueason,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  his  iViends, 
having  di^ised  themselves  as  priests,  introduced  them- 
selves into  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  where  Leo  used  to 
attend  matins,  and  on  a  given  signal,  as  the  emperor  be- 
gan chanting  a  new  psalm,  they  fell  upon  him,  and  killed 
him  in  spited  his  desperate  reaiBtance,  a.o.  820.  On  leanir 
ing  this  catastrophe  in  tbe  place  of  his  exile  the  patriarch 
Nicepborns  exclaimed.  *  The  Chnroh  is  fi«ed  ttcm  an  enemy, 
but  the  State  has  lost  an  able  prinoe.*  Miohad  the  Stam- 
merer succeed  to  the  throne. 

LEO  VI.,  s^led  the  Philosopher,  probably  on  account 
of  his  writings,  for  his  conduct  gave  bim  no  claims  to  the  ap- 
pellation, was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Bosilius  the  Macedo- 
nian, whom  be  succeeded  in  880.  His  brother  Alexander 
was  his  nominal  colleague,  but  through  mdolenoe  left  th« 
gorcnunentsntinlr  to  iJeo.  Tbe  ^^i^^^^^isfa  laatod 
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a  TMTS,  was  not  a  prosperous  or  glorious  one  for  the  em- 
pire, for  whila  th«  armies  were  beaten  both  by  the  Saracens 
and  Bulgarians,  the  capital  and  the  palace  were  disturbed  by 
the  intr^nei  and  exoesses  of  the  courtiers,  and  by  the  empe- 
iw'sown  irrcfpihuities.  He  again  exiled  the  turbulent  Pho- 
tins.  whom  his  htiier  had  reinstated  in  his  see.  In  the  year 
904  the  Saracens  took  and  i)lundered  Thessalontca,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  carried  away  ita  inhabit- 
ants into  slavery.  Leo  died  in  911,  at  46  years  of  age,  leav- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogennetua, 
whom  he  had  by  his  fourth  wife  Zoe.  Although  not  a  de- 
serving sovereign,  Leo  ought  to  be  remembered  as  an  author ; 
be  completed  and  jpublished  the  Basilica,  or  Greek  compila- 
tion of  the  laws  or  the  empire,  undertaken  by  bis  father, 
and  extracted  it  in  great  measure  from  the  Justinian  body 
of  laws.  [Basilica!]  It  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertaine<t 
however,  whether  the  work  has  descended  to  us  as  it  was 
eompleted  by  Leo,  or  as  it  was  afterwards  reformed  by  his 
son  Constantine.  (Haubold,  Manuale  Basiliconm,  Leipzig, 
1819;  andHeimbacb,  De  Baiiticorvm  Originet  Fontibtu, 
SchoUis,  &e.  Leipzig,  1825.)  Leo  wrote  also  a  treatise  on 
Taeties,  which  has  been  published  by  Meursius;  and  a 
colleetiott  of  Oracles  or  Prophecies  (for  be  laid  claim  to  an 
inright  into  futurity),  which  has  also  been  published ;  a  poem 
on  ue  calamities  of  Greece,  other  verses,  morel  Orations, 
Stc»  are  yet  inedited. 

LEO  L  was  only  a  deacon  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome  to  be  their  bishop,  after  the 
deatn  of  Sixtus  III.,  a-O.  440,  under  the  reign  of  Valenti- 
nianus  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Tbeodosius  II.,  em- 
peror of  the  East.  He  was  a  man  of  learnin^^,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  with  state  affairs,  having 
been  employed  on  several  missions  by  the  imperial  court. 
In  his  youth  he  bad  been  acquainted  with  St.  Augustine, 
and  bad  profiled  by  hia  instruotion  and  examjde.  Soon 
after  hit  «nliati(m  he  had  a  controversy  with  Hilarius, 
Ushop  of  Arelate  (Aries)  in  Gaul,  who  had  deposed  Celido- 
nius,  bishop  of  Vesontio  (Besan^n),  because  ne  had  mar- 
ried a  widow,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  canons.  Celido- 
nius  however  appealed  to  lioo,  who  reinstated  him  in  his 
see.  Hilarius  was  summoned  to  Rome  upon  several 
charges  brought  against  him  by  other  bishops  of  Gaul,  to 
whom  his  severity  was  obnoxious;  and  Leo  obtained  a 
rescript  from  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.,  suspending 
Hilarius  from  his  episcopal  office.  This  suspension  how- 
ever does  not  appear  to  have  been  lasting,  although  the 
foct  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  controversial  writers  as  a 
stretch  of  jurisdiction  in  tbe  see  of  Rome-  Quesnel  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  upon  this  controversy  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Leo,  Pahs,  \675.  Leo  also  induced  the  em- 
verat  to  issue,  in  tbe  year  445,  several  laws  against  the 
IfanioluBans  and  other  heretics,  depriving  them  of  the 
rights  of  citiKenship  and  of  inheritance,  and  excluding 
them  from  the  military  service.  He  assembled  a  council 
at  Rome  in  449,  in  which  he  annulled  the  acts  of  tbe 
council  of  Ephesus,  which  had  absolved  Eutycbes.  [ETmr- 
CBiAHa.]  Soon  afterwards  the  (Ecumenic  council  of  Chalce- 
don*  A.D.  451,  in  which  Leo's  legates  presided,  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  Euiyches,  aod  defined  the  doctrine  con- 
eeming  the  person  of  Christ  By  a  canon  of  this  council, 
which  was  (Ecumenic,  or  universal,  both  for  the  East  and 
West,  the  bishop  of  (>)n&taatinople  was  declared  to  be  next 
in  Dlikce,  though  equal  in  dignity,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
ana  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  were  deter- 
mined, the  patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  being 
placed  under  that  of  Constantinople ;  which  canon  passed 
the  assembly,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Eloman 
legates.  The  story  of  Leo  stopping  Attila  on  his  march, 
a^  penuading  him  to  spare  tbe  city  of  Rome*  is  an  embel- 
liahment ;  but  it  appears  that  Leo  was  really  sent  by  Va- 
Iratinian  on  a  mission  to  Attila,  who  was  then  devastating 
Iiombardy,  and  that  Attila  consented  to  a  truce  with  Va- 
lentinian, after  which  he  recrossed  tbe  Alps.  Some  years 
after,  hao  did  prevail  upon  Genseric,  who  had  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a.d.  455,  to  spare  at  least  tbe  lives  and 
the  buildings  in  Rome,  and  not  to  allow  his  Vandals  to  set 
fire  to  that  city  or  slaughter  the  inhabitants.  Genseric  was 
satisfied  with  the'  plunder  of  Rome,  and  returned  to  Africa. 
Leo  died  in  461,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hilarius  I.  His 
writings,  especially  his  Sermons  and  his  Epistles,  are  use- 
ful for  the  history  of  tbe  times.  Quesnel  has  given  a  full 
account  of  his  li^  as  well  as  Miirabouig,  *  Hiatoire  du  Pon- 
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which  he  has  charged  Quesnel's  edition  with  ffrnt  incor- 
rectness. Leo's  Sermons  have  been  translated  mto  French 
by  tbe  Abb£  de  Bellegard^  Paris,  1701.  The  Roman 
Church  numbers  him  among  its  saints,  and  gives  him  also 
the  epithet  of  Magnus,  or '  Sl  Leo  the  Great.* 

LEO  II.,  a  native  of  Sicily,  succeeded  Agathon  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  aji.  682.  He  put  an  end  to  the  schism  be- 
tween the  see  of  Ravenna  and  that  of  Rome,  it  being 
agreed  that  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  should  receive  their 
ordination  at  Rome,  but  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  tbe  payment  of  money  wnich  had  been  exacted  from 
them  on  receiving  the  pallium.  Leo  died  in  tbe  year  683, 
and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one  year,  by 
Benedict  H. 

LEO  in.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  after  the  death 
of  Adrian  I.,  a.d.  795.  He  immediately  communicated  his 
election  to  Cliarlemagne,  to  whom  he.  like  his  predecessor, 
acknowledged  Allegiance.  Charlemagnerepliedby  aletierof 
congratulation,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  abbot  Angilber- 
tus,  whom  he  commissioned  to  confer  with  tbe  new  pontiiBr 
respecting  the  relations  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the 
*  Patrician  of  the  Romans,*  for  this  was  the  title  which 
Charlemagne  had  assumed.  In  796  Leo  sent  to  Charle- 
magne the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  standard  of  the  ci^ 
of  Rome,  requesting  the  king  to  send  some  of  his  nobles  to 
administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  of  Rome. 
Tbe  dominion  of  Charlemagne  over  the  city  and  duchy  of 
Rome  is  attested  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  says  that 
'Charles  added  to  his  other  sceptres  that  of  the  city  of 
Romulus.'  In  the  year  799,  an  atrocious  assault,  the 
motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  was  committed 
on  the  person  of  the  pope.  While  Leo  was  riding  on  horse- 
back, followed  by  the  clergy,  and  chanting  the  lituigy,  a 
canon  of  the  name  of  Paschal  and  a  sacristan  called  Cam- 
pulus,  accompanied  by  many  armed  ruffians,  fell  upon  him, 
threw  him  down  fkrom  his  horae,  and  dragged  him  into  the 
convent  of  St  Sylvester,  when  they  stabued  him  in  many 
places,  endeavouring  to  pull  out  his  eyes  and  cut  out  hii 
tongue.  In  this  however  it  seems  that  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, as  Leo  was  delivered  by  hia  friends  from  the  hands  of 
the  assassins,  and  taken  to  Spoleti  under  the  protection  of 
that  duke,  where  be  soon  after  recovered,  and  was  enabled 
to  travel  as  far  as  Faderborn  in  Crermany,  where  Charle- 
magne then  was,  by  whom  the  pope  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honours.  Charlemagne  sent  bim  back  to  Rome,  with 
a  Qcmernus  escoit  of  bi>bops  and  counts,  anti  also  of  armed 
men.  The  pope  was  met  outside  of  the  city  gates  by  the 
clergy,  senate,  and  people,  and  accompanied  in  irinm^h  to 
the  Lateraa  paUce.  A  court,  compoMed  of  the  biuhopa  and 
counts,  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  (he  conupiratore  who  had 
aitempted  the  life  of  the  pope  ;  and  the  two  ehieb,  Paschal 
and  Campnius,  were  exiled  to  France.  From  ttiia  veipr 
lenient  sentence,  aod  other  concomitant  oironmaiaoceB,  it 
appeals  that  (^arlemagne  had  greatly  at  heart  to  conciliate 
the  Romans  in  general,  in  order  to  dt-ter  them  from  betid- 
ing themselves  again  to  the  protection  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors. 

In  the  year  800  Charlemagne  nimself  came  to  Italy,  and 
was  met  at  Nomentum,  outside  of  Rome,  by  the  pope ;  and 
the  next  day  he  repaired  to  tbe  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  es- 
corted by  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  After  a  fewdaysCbarle- 
magne  convoked  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates,  abtKits, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  Franks  as  well  As  Romans, 
to  examine  certain  charges  brought  against  the  pope  by  the 
partisans  of  Paschal  and  Campulus ;  but  no  proofs  were 
elicited,  and  Leo  himself  t^ing  the  book  of  gospels  in  his 
hand,  declared  tuma^innoflHit.  On  Christmas-day  of  that 
year  the  pontilf  ofBeiated  in  the  Basilica  ot  the  Vatican, 
in  presence  of  Charlemagne  and  hia  numerous  retinue.  As 
Charlemagne  was  preparing  to  leave  the  church,  the  pontiff 
stopped  him,  and  placed  a  neb  crown  upon  bis  head ;  while 
the  clei^y  and  the  people,  at  the  same  moment,  cried  out, 
'C^olopiissimo.' 'Augusto  maj^no  imperatori,' and  other 
expressions  and  acclamations  which  were  used  in  proclaim- 
ing the  'former  Roman  emperore.  Three  times  the  accla- 
mations were  repeated,  after  which  the  pope  was  the  first  to 
pay  homage  to  the  new  emperor.  From  that  time  Charle- 
magne left  off  the  titles  of  king  and  patrician,  and  styled  liim- 
self  Augu^us  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  addressed 
the  emperor  nf  Conslantin<^le  by  the  name  of  brother. 
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Thus  wu  the  Western  empire  rerlved,  329  yean  after  Odo- 
■cer  had  deposed  Romulus  Auguiitulus,  toe  last  nominal 
successor  of  the  CsDsarg  on  the  throne  of  the  West.  From 
that  time  all  claim  of  the  Eastern  emperora  to  the  supreme 
dominion  over  the  duchy  of  Aotoe  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
popes  flrom  the  same  time  assumed  the  temporal  authority 
over  the  city  and  duchy,  in  suhordination  however  to  Char- 
lemagne and  bis  successors ;  they  began  also  to  cola  money, 
with  the  pontiff's  nune  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  emperor 
on  the  other. 

In  the  year  804  the  pope  went  to  pass  the  Christmas  at 
the  court  of  Charlemagne  at  Aquisgrana  (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
after  which  he  returned  to  Italv.  In  the  division  which 
Charlemagne  made  by  will  of  his  dominions  among  his 
ions,  the  city  of  Rome  was  declared  to  belong  to  him  who 
.should  hear  the  title  of  emperor.  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was 
afterwards  invested  with  tluit  title  by  Charlemagne  himself, 
and  we  find  him  aeeordingl^,  after  the  death  of  his  hther, 
assuming  the  supreme  junsdicfion  over  that  city  on  the 
occasion  of  a  flreth  conspiracy  which  broke  out  against  Leo, 
the  heads  of  which  were  convicted  by  the  ordinary  courts 
at  Rome,  and  put  to  death.  Louis  found  faiUt  with  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence  and  the  haste  of  its  execution,  and 
he  ordered  his  nephew  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed 
to  Rome  and  investigate  the  whole  aObir.  Leo,  who  seems 
to  have  been  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  sent  messengers 
to  the  court  of  Louis  to  justify  himself.  Meantime  he  fell 
•eriously  ill,  and  the  people  of  Rome  broke  out  into  insur- 
rection, and  pulled  down  some  bufldinos  be  had  biigun  to 
construct  on  the  oonfiscated  property  or  the  oonspirators. 
The  Duke  of  Spoleti  waa  Mnt  for  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
suppress  the  tumult  Leo  died  in  816,  and  Stephen  IV. 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Leo  is  praised  by  Anastasius, 
a  bio^apber  of  the  same  century,  ibr  the  many  structures, 
especially  cburohes,  which  he  raised  or  repaired,  and  the 
valuable  giAs  with  which  he  eturiched  them.  In  his  tem- 
poral policy  he  appears  to  have  been  more  moderate  and 
prudent  than  his  predecessor.  Adrian  L,  who  was  perpetu- 
ally soliciting  CharlemRgne  in  his  letten  lbr  fteah  gnmts  of 
territory  to  his  see, 

LEO  IV.  succeeded  Seigius  II.  in  847.  He  was  conse- 
crated without  waiting  fbr  the  consent  of  the  emperor 
Lotharius,  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances. 
Rome  wu  then  threatened  by  the  Saracens,  who  occupied 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  who  a  short  time  boKne 
had  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  plundered  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  Vatican,  which  was  outside 
of  the  walls.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  Uiis 
vblence,  Leo  undertook  to  surround  the  Basilica  and  the 
saburb  around  it  with  walls,  and  this  beii^  completed  in 
four  years,  with  the  assistance  of  money  sent  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  produce  of  a  tax  levied  upon  all  property  in 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  the  new  town  was  called  Leonina,  a 
name  which  it  has  retained  to  this  day.  X^o  oIho  restored 
the  town  of  Porto  on  the  Tiber,  near  its  moutb,  settling 
there  some  thousands  of  Corsicans,  who  had  run  away  from 
their  countrr  on  account  of  the  Saracens.  Towers  were 
built  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  iron  chains  drawn 
across  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  Saracens  from  ascend- 
ing to  Rome,  ^e  port  and  town  of  Centum  CellsB  being 
forsaken  on  account  of  the  Saracens,  Leo  built  a  new  town 
on  the  coast,  about  12  miles  distant  from  the  other,  which 
was  called  Leopolis,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain  now,  as  the 
modern  Civitavecchia  is  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  old 
Centum  Cell».  Leo  died  in  July,  855,  and.  fifteen  days 
after  his  death,  Benedict  III.  was  elected  in  his  pUce, 
according  to  the  most  authentic  text  of  Anastasius,  who  was 
a  contemporary.  But  later  writers  introduced  between 
Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  the  fitble  of  Pope  Joan.  [Joan. 

POPB.I 

LEO  v.,  a  Benedictine  monk,  succeeded  Benedict  ;IV.. 
A-D.  903.  In  less  than  two  months  he  was  violently  super- 
seded and  imprisoned  by  a  certain  Christopher,  who  was  his 
chaplain,  and  who  a&sumed  the  pontiQeal  office.  But  Chris- 
topher himself  did  not  retain  it  long,  as  a  new  revolt  of  the 
Romans  drove  him  from  the  usurped  see,  and  put  in  his 

Jlaee  Sei^ius  IIL,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  celebrated 
larosia,  a  powerfhl  but  licentious  woman,  who  disposed  of 
tfferything  in  Rome.    The  tenth  century  is  the  darknt 
Bwa  of  the  papacy.   How  the  unfortunate  Leo  died  is  not 
mentioned;  probably  he  died  in  prison. 
LEO  TI.  raeoeedsd  John  Z.,  ajx  928,  and  died  seven 


months  afterwards;  some  say  that  he  was  put  to  daatl' 

by  Marozia,  like  his  predeoessor-  He  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  Vll. 

LEO  VII.  succeeded  John  XL,  the  son  of  Hareiia,  aj> 
937.  He  mediated  a  peace  between  Alberic^  duke  of  Rome, 
and  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who  had  oilbred  to  marry  Harozia, 
in  order  .to  obtain  by  her  means  the  possession  of  Rome, 
but  was  driven  away  by  Alberic,  Hsroxia's  son.  Leo  in  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  Irreproachable  conduct,  but  little  else 
is  known  of  him.  He  died  in  the  year  939,  and  was  atic- 
ceeded  1w  Stephen  VHL 

LEO  VlII.  aueooBded  John  XII.,  who  was  deposed  foi 
his  misoonduet,  by  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  in  uesenoe 
of  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  ajj.  968.  But  soon  after  Otho  bad 
left  Rome,  John  XII.  came  in  again  at  the  head  of  his  pai^ 
tisans,  obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  and  resumed  the  papat 
office.  John  however  died  shortly  after,  and  the  Romans 
elected  Benedict  called  V.  Otho.  returning  with  an  army, 
took  the  city  of  Rome,  exiled  Benedict,  and  reinstated  Leo. 
who  died  about  965,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XIIL 

LEO  IX.,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  was  appointed  in  1049 
to  succeed  Damasus  IL  at  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  and  of  the  famous  Hildebnind  (after- 
wards Gregory  VH.).  He  was  continually  in  motion  be- 
tween Germany  and  Italy,  holding  councils  and  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  clergy,  and 
also  to  check  the  proeress  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Itid^, 
against  whom  he  led  an  army,  but  was  defeated  in  ApuUa 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  who  treated  him  with 
great  respect  hut  kfiVt  him  for  more  than  a  year  in  Bene- 
vento.  Having  made  peaoe  with  them  by  granting  to 
them  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  their  conquests  In  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  wbece 
he  died  in  1054,  and  was  succeeded  by  Victor  IL 

LEO  X.,  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the  second  son  of  Lorenxo 
the  Magnificent,  was  born  in  December,  1474.  He  was 
made  a  cardinal  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  thirteen,  by 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  was  veryintuuate  with  his  Ihther 
Lorenzo.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  in  1492,  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  shared  In  the  expulsion  of  his  brothers,  Piero  and  Giu- 
liaoo,  from  Florence,  in  November,  1494.  [IdBDici.l  After 
fruitless  endeavours  to  effect  their  restoration,  Caroinal  de* 
Medici  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  quitted  Italv,  which  country 
was  then  ravaged  by  foreign  arms,  and  betrayed  by  the 
wretched  policy  of  Alexander  VL  Cardinal  de'  Medici  tm- 
velled  through  Germany  and  France,  courting  the  acquaint- 
vice  of  men  of  learning,  and  diaplaving  bis  own  taste  br 
literature  and  the  libenl  arts.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  in  1503,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  Julius  II 
employed  him  as  legate  with  the  armv  aeainst  the  Freneh. 
Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  latter  at  tne  battle  of  Ravenna, 
in  April,  1512,  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  but  soon  after  effected 
his  escape.  The  French  being  driven  out  of  I^mbardy,  and 
the  Florentine  republic,  with  the  Oonfkloniere  Soderini  at 
its  head,  being  charged  with  partiality  towards  the  foreigners. 
Cardinal  de*  Medici  contrived  to  employ  the  arms  of  the 
allied  powers  in  replacing  him  and  his  fomily  in  their  former 
supremacy  over  their  native  country.  A  body  of  500O 
Spaniards,  brave  to  ferocity,  were  marched  under  Raymond 
de  Cardona  against  Florence,  in  August,  1512.  On  their 
wav  they  stormed  the  town  of  Prato^ and  massacred  the 
oitizena,  which  so  intimidated  the  Florentines  that  th^ 
immediately  capitulated ;  and  Cardinal  de*  If  edioi  and  his 
brother  Giuliano  soon  after  entered  Florence,  and  forced 
the  Signoria,  or  executive,  to  call  a '  parlamento,'  or  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  great  square,  on  the  16th 
December.  This  general  assembly  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  repeatedly  been  used  by  ambitious  men  as  a  ready 
instrument  of  their  views,  and  it  proved  such  on  this  occa- 
sion. [Florshcb,  History^  All  the  laws  enacted  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1494  were  abrogated.  A 
balia,  or  commission,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  creatures 
of  that  family,  with  dictatorial  powers  to  reform  the  state. 
No  bloodshed  however  accompanied  the  re-action ;  but  So- 
derini and  other  citixens  opposed  to  the  Medici  were  ba- 
nished. Soon  after,  in  Mardi,  1513,  news  came  of  the  death 
of  Julius  II-  at  Rome,  and  Cardinal  de*  Medici  hastened  to 
the  conclave,  leaving  his  brother  Giuliano  and  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Florenofc 

Cardinal  de'  Hedici  was  elected  pope,  in  March,  1513,  «t 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  when  M  assumed,  the  nam« 
of  Leo  X.    One  of  ^.^J  t?f^jl0C*lgt?wnt  two 
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)MD  of  iMmin^  Bmnbo  and  Skdoleto,  for  TM  fltaretenM, 
Ha  nsxt  amt  a  genenil  omnastx  to  h«  puUiah«d  at  FlO' 
nnw,  irben  a  ooinpirMy  had  b««li  diaoowwl  againat  the 
Uadni.  tar  whioh  two  indiTiduals  vtta  utented )  and  otbera. 
with  lha  oalebratad  HaohutraUi  aoMiig  tha  mt,  vera  aix 
naled  and  put  to  the  tortara>  Leo  ordeied  CHhUbbo  to 
raleaM  the  prisoDent  and  reoaU  tboaa  that  Vera  hauiihed, 
and  Soderinl  among  the  reat  Oittliano  beinff  invited  to 
^ma.  where  he  mm  made  Oon&loniaxe  of  tha  H0I7  Ohunh, 
Leo  appointed  his  nephew  Lorento  governor  of  Florencai 
and  hia  ootuin.  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  arohtaishop  of 
the  same.  Florence  was  now  a  dependenoy  of  Romep  and 
such  it  continued  during  the  Kest  of  Leo'i  lib. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  though  It  lasted  onlr  nine 
yean,  forms  one  of  tiie  most  mem<H-able  epochs  in  ue  his- 
tory  of  modem  Europe,  whether  we  ooosider  it  in  a  political 
Ught  as  a  period  aS  transition  ibr  Italy,  whan  the  power  of 
Qiariea  V.  of  Spam  henan  to  astablirit  itself  in  that  oount^ ; 
w  whether  we  look  npon  it  as  that  period  in  tha  failtwy  ef  the 
Wettam  Ghuroh  whwh  was  markM  by  the  mooMitotu  event 
^Lather's  Rafcrmfttion.  Bat  there  is  a  Uiird  and  a  more 
fkrouraUa  upect  under  which  the  reig:n  of  Lao  onght  to  be 
viewed,  as  a  ftowiabing  epoch  for  iMr&ing  and  the  artS) 
which  were  encouraged  by  that  pontiff,  as  toey  had  been  by 
his  father,  and  indeed  as  they  have  been  b^  his  family  in 
general,  and  for  which  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  has  been  given  to  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Leo  found  the  wu-  renewed  in  Northern  Italy.  Louis 
XII-  sent  a  ftesh  army,  under  La  Trimotiille,  to  invade  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  The  Swiss  auxiliaries  of  Duke  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  defoated  La  Trimouille  at  Novara,  and  the 
Frraeh  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  The  Venetians  however 
had  allied  themselves  with  Lous  XII.,  and  Leo  sent  Bembo 
to  Venice  to  mdeavoor  to  break  the  aUlanoe.  Diflbrenees 
broke  out  between  Leo  and  Alfonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Fer- 
rata,  who  demanded  the  restnation  of  R^gio,  taken  ft-om 
him  by  Jultui  II.,  which  Lee  promised,  but  never  perfwmed ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  purchased  Modena  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Este  to 
that  town.  The  pope  held  likewise  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
and  it  appears  that  he  intended  to  form  out  of  tfaeae  a  ter- 
ritory for  his  brother  Giuliano,  and  he  made  attempts  to 
surprise  Ferrara  also  with  tlie  same  view.  His  predeces- 
sor, Julius,  had  in  view  the  independence  of  all  Italy,  and 
he  boldly  led  on  the  league  for  this  piarpose ;  Leo  had  a 
narrower  object^ — his  own  aggrandisement  and  that  of  liis 
ftimily,— and  he  pursued  it  with  a  more  oauUons  and  eroo^ 
p<^iey. 

Leo  ra-oMfted  the  oonnoH  of  the  lataian,  which  had  b^n 
nnder  Julias  IL,  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  produced 
br  the  ooaneil  of  Pisa,  which  had  been  convoked  by  I<ouis 
Xn.,  In  order  to  (Aieck  the  power  of  that  pope,  who  was  his 
enemy.  Circumstances  were  now  changed,  and  Ix>uis  XII. 
made  his  peace  with  Leo  in  1S14;  renounced  tfae  council  of 
Pisa,  and  acknowledged  that  of  the  Latvan.  Louis  XII. 
died  in  the  following  year,  and  his  successor  Francis  I., 
among  his  other  titles,  assumed  that  of  Duke  of  Milan, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  new  Italian  war.  The  Venetians 
joined  him,  whilst  tfae  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  Duke  Sforza,  and  the  Swiss  made  a  league  to  op- 
pose the  French.  The  Pope  did  not  openly  join  the  league, 
out  he  negotiated  with  the  Swiss  by  means  of  the  cardinal 
of  Sion,  Bud  paid  them  considerable  sums  to  induce  them  to 
deftod  the  north  of  IttXy.  The  Swiss  were  posted  near  Susa, 
but  Francis,  led  by  old  Trivuliio»  passed  the  Alps  by  the 
C(d  de  TAi^ntier,  entered  the  plidns  of  Salnzio,  and 
marehed  upon  Pavia.  whilst  the  8mu  hastened  hack  to  de- 
fend Milan.  The  battle  of  Marignano  was  fought  on  14th 
September,  1515.  The  Swiss  made  desperate  effwts,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  not  Alviauo  vrith'part 
of  the  Venetian  troops  appeared  suddenly  with  cries  of 
'  Viva  San  Marco,*  which  dispirited  the  Swiss,  who  believed 
that  the  whole  Venetian  army  was  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French.  The  result  was  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Ftench  into  Milan,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  Duchy.  Leo  now  made  proposals  of  alliance 
to  Francis,  who  eagerlylistened  to  them,  and  they  had  a  con- 
ferenoe  atBoli^na  in  December,  1515,  in  which  a  concordat 
was  agreed  upon,  regulating  the  appointment  to  the  sees  and 
livings  in  the  French  kingdom,  which  conoordatremuned 
in  fiwce  till  the  French  xevoluti<m.  A  marriage  was  also 


aoreed  upon  between  Lorenxo,  tha  pope's  nephew,  and 
Mfadeleine  de  Boulogne,  nieoe  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  dnk* 
of  Vendfime.  foom  which  nMrriaaa  Catherfna  di^  Medial 
aitwwards  Queen  <rf  Fnuiee,  was  bom. 

In  Idle*  Laot  under  soAe  ftivolous  jmtanoe^  deprived 
Delia  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Jnlitts  U.,  of  his  diioby  of  Ur- 
bino^  Pmm,  and  Sinigaglia,  whioh  be  gave  to  bis  nephew 
Lofenio  da'  MedicL  Soon  afterwaids  a  oonspimoy  to  murdec 
the  Pope  wae.  discovered  at  Rome,  and  cardinal  Petrucci, 
whowasatthe  head  of  It,  was  hanged.  In  1617  the  council 
of  tha  LaVeran  was  finally  olosed,  And  in  the  same  year  Leo 
authorised  the  sale  of  indtdeeoedi  in  Qermany,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Reformation.  [Luthbb.]  For 
some  years  after  however,  Leo  took  little  notice  of  the 
progress  of  Luther's  opinions  in  Germany ;  and  indeed  to 
the  end  of  hia  lifo  Leo's  mind  appears  to  have  been  much 
mora  eoaeemed  wUb  what  ooeurred  around  blm  in  Italy, 
than  with  the  femote  controversy  carried  on  In  Sakotty.  um 
eonsequenees  of  whieh  he  probably  did  not  foresee. 

In  1519  a  laa^  of  five  yeaia  waa  proelaimed  by  Leo 
among  the  Christian  prinoas,  to  oppose  the  Advanoe  of  tha 
Turks,  who  were  threatening  Italy.  For  this  puipoM  tiie 
Pope  gave  to  (he  Christian  prinoes  the  disposal  of  part  of 
the  revenues  at  the  elergy,  which  they  retdity  apprO' 
priated  to  themselvea,  wltbint  dohig  anything  af^inst  tho 
Turks. 

Qian  Paolo  iSagliond  of  Perugia,  a  celebrated  condottiero, 
had  seized  upon  the  government  of  his  native  town.  Leo 
cited  him  to  appear  at  .Rome,  with  promises  however  of 
lafMy  for  his  parson.  Upon  his  arrival  Baglione  was 
arreMed,  put  to  the  tortlin,  made  to  confess  many  crimes, 
and  at  last  beheaded.  Perugia  was  then  annexed  to  the 
Papal  State,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Vrbino  after  tiie  death 
of  Lorenxo  de*  Medici,  who  left  no  male  issue. 

The  tlllanee  of  Leo  with  Franeis  I.  wea  a  hollow  on^ 
eeoh  parfry  mistrustii^  the  other.  At  last  Leo.  thinking 
that  an  allianoe  with  the  youbg  monarch  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror  of  Germany  was  lik«y  to  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  him,  conduded  a  secret  trOBty,  offonsive  and  defensive, 
with  Charles  v.,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1921.  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  FVench  and  given  to  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  and 
Parma  and  Piacenza  to  be  restored  to  the  Pope.  Leo  subsi- 
dized a  body  of  Swiss,  and  Prospero  Colonna  with  the 
Spaniards  f^m  Naples  joined  the  Papal  forces  at  Bologna, 
erossed  the  Po  at  Casalmaggiore,  joined  the  Swiss,  and  drove 
the  French  governor  Lautrec  out  of  Milan.  In  a  short  time 
the  duchy  of  Milan  was  once  more  clear  of  the  French,  and 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  Sforza.  Parma  and  Piacenza 
were  again  oeonpled  by  the  Ripal  troops.  Lm  at  the 
same  time  deeUtfM  Alfonso  d'Este  a  rebel  to  the  Holy  See 
for  having  sided  with  the  French,  whilst  the  Duke  on  his 
part  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Pope  in  keeping 
possession  of  Modena  and  Reggio.  The  news  of  the  taking 
of  Milan  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  public  rejoicings, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  Leo  fell  Ul,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1 921,  being  46  years 
of  age,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  though  some  have 
maintained  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

Leo  was  generous,  or  rather  prodigal ;  he  was  fond  of 
splendour,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  and  therefore  ottcn  in 
vrant  of  money,  which  he  was  obliged  to  raise  by  means 
not  always  cmlitable.  He  had  a  discemiiu;  taste,  was  a 
ready  patron  of  real  merit  was  fond  of  wit  and  humour,  not 
always  refined,  and  which  at  times  degenerated  into  buf- 
foonery. This  was  indeed  one  of  his  prmcipal  faults.  Bu 
state  policy  was  like  that  of  hit  contemporaries  in  general, 
and  not  so  had  as  that  of  some  of  them.  He  eontri^ 
however  to  keep  Rome  and  the  Papal  territory,  as  well  as 
Florence,  In  profound  peace  during  his  nine  yeers'pontiflcate^ 
no  trifling  boon,  whilst  all  the  noru  of  Italy  was  ravaged  by 
French  and  Germans  and  Spaniards,  who  committed  all 
kinds  of  atrocities.  He  was  by  no  means  negleclfol  of 
business,  although  he  was  fond  of  conviviality  and  ease,  but 
even  his  enemies  have  not  substantiated  any  charge  against 
his  morals.  He  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  enforce  a 
strict  discipline  among  the  clergy  or  the  people  of  Rome, 
where  profligacy  and  licentiousness  had  reigned  almost 
uncontrolled  ever  since  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. 

The  services  whieh  Leo  rendered  to  Uterature  are  many. 
He  eneoun^ed  the  studf  ef  Greek,  founded  a  Greek  col- 
1^  at  Rom%  established  «  Greek  praia,  ud  guu  the  di- 
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ractisn  of  it  to  John  I«scaris;  be  restored  the  Roman  Uni- 
fflCfit]'  and  filled  its  numerous  chain  with  professora ;  he 
dizeoted  the  ooUeoting  of  MSS.  of  the  classics,  and  also  of 
Oriental  vriten,  as  viell  aa  the  searching  after  antiquities ; 
tad  by  his  example  enoonraged  otfam,  and  among  them 
the  wealthy  merchant  Chigi,  to  do  the  same.  He  patron- 
iced  men  of  talent,  of  whom  a  galaxy  gathered  tound  him  at 
Rome,  He  employed  Miehel  Ang:elo  at  Florence  and  lU- 
phMi  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican.  He  corresponded  with 
SrumUH,  MacfaiaveUi,  Arioeto,  and  other  great  men  <tf 
his  time.  He  restored  the  oelebrsled  library  of  his  fiimily, 
'  which  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  had  been  plundered 
and  dispersed,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  uame  of  the 
BiUioteca  Laureaiiana  at  Florence.  In  short  Leo  X.,  if  not 
the  most  exemplary  among  popes,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
■Kwt  illustrious  and  meritorious  of  the  Italian  princes. 

(Ouicciardini,  S/on'a  cf /to/ta  ;  Keecoe  a  L^eand  Ponti/t- 
tate  Lea  X.f  the  same  in  Italian,  translated  by  Bosii, 
with  numerous  and  valnable  notes  and  additiotts.  For  the 
i«^ai>d«yMMijk0«i^PopeLeoX.seeFabrieiufl»  'Bibliotfaeca 
Latins  Media  et  Inflnua  iBtatis.') 

LRO  XI.,  Cardinal  Alessandn  do*  Medici,  had  been 
•ent  by  his  predecessor,  Clement  VIII.,  legate  to  France,  to 
receive  Henri  IV.  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
He  was  very  <^d  when  elected,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1605, 
and  he  died  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  it  is  said  from 
the  ftitigue  attending  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
the  Patriarchal  ehurch  of  St.  John  in  laterano. 

LEO  XIU  Cardinal  Annibale  dellaGrenga,  born  in  1760, 
of  a  noble  &mily  of  the  Romagna,  was  employed  as  nuncio  to 
Germany  and  France,  by  Pius  VII.,  who  made  him  a  car- 
dinal in  1S16.  On  the  death  of  Pius  VU.  he  was  elected 
pope,  in  September,  1823.  He  was  well  acquaintad  wiUi 
diplomaey  and  fbteign  pi^itics,  and  in  the  exerme  of  his 
authority,  and  in  asserting  the  claims  of  his  see,  he  assumed 
a  more  imperious  tone  tfana  his  meek  and  heiievolant  pre- 
deeesaorj  He  re-eat^lished  the  right  of  asylum  for  crimi- 
nals in  the  cfaurches,  and  enforced  the  strict  obserrance  of 
meagre  days.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Carbonari 
and  other  secret  societies.  He  proclaimed  a  jubilee  for  the 
year  1S25;  and  in  his  circular  letter  accompanying  the 
bull,  addressed  to  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  he  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Btble  Societies,  as 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
session  iv.,  concerning  the  publication  and  use  of  tbe  Sacred 
BookK.  Leo  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  new 
states  of  South  America,  f(ff  the  sakeof  filling  uptheneant 
sees.  He  gave  a  new  organitation  to  the  university  of  the 
Sapienia  at  Rome,  which  consists  of  five  colleges  or  fheul- 
ties,  namely,  tliedogy,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  and 
l^flology ;  and  ha  increased  the  number  of  tbe  professors, 
and  raiwd  their  emoluments.  He  published,  in  October, 
1624,  a  Moto  Proprio,  or  decree,  reforming  the  administra- 
tion  of  tbe  Papal  State,  and  also  the  adminietration  of  jus- 
tice, or  Procedure  Civile,  and  he  fixed  the  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  liti  gant  parties.  H  e  corrected  several  abuses,  and  studied 
to  maintain  order  and  a  good  police  in  his  territories.  He 
died  in  February,  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  VIIL 

LEO,  JOHN,  was  a  Moor  of  Granada,  who,  retiring  into 
Africa,  when  his  native  place  was  taken  in  1492,  received 
the  surname  of  AraicANua.  After  travelling  a  eonsidera> 
fale  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  was  taken  at  sea 
by  piraiea,  and  subsequently  abjured  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion under  Pope  Leo  X.  He  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  1S26.  His  'Description  of  Africa  *  was  first  written 
in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  translated  by  its  author  into 
Italian.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  John  Florian,  8vo. 
Antw.,  1556;  24mo^  Lugd.  Bat,  Elsev..  1632;  and  into 
French  by  Jean  Temporal,  2  torn,  fbl.,  Lyon,  1536.  Marmol 
the  Spaniard  appro|>rtaled  to  himself  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
text  of  this  work  without  acknowledging  it.  Leo  Africanus 
wrote  also  the  *  lives  of  the  Arabian  Philosophers,'  printed 
by  Hotttnger,  in  Latin,  at  Ziirieh,  foU  1664 ;  they  were  again 
published,  from  a  different  manuscript,  in  the  13th  volume 
cf  Fabricius'a  *  Bibliotheca.*  (Morwi's  DteL  ;  Chalmoa's 
Bim^.  Diet.,  vol.  xx.) 

I^O.  LEONARDO,  a  celArated  eompoier,  who  floo' 
riabed  duriI^;  the  early  half  of  the  lastmntury,  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1694,  and  received  his  musical  education  under 
Alcssandro  Scarlatti,  having  for  his  fellow-disciples  Durante, 
Vinci,  Porpora,  &c.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Italuut  op«M»  which  gained  Ibr  him  a  hi|^  reputationt  and 


are  mentioned  by  musical  critics  in  rtrong  terms  of  praise. 
But  how  fleeting  was  the  fkme  arising  from  sueh  compositioiu 
till  Mozart  appeared,  and  nve  them  immcntal  lifb  t  Out 
of  the  many  produced  by  Lao  not  one  survives ;  and  bad 
he  not  dedii^d  a  portioa  of  his  tune  to  the  ehurch,  his 
name  would  now  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  His  Distt 
Domrmg,  his  Mueren,  masses,  and  other  sacred  music,  will 
always  he  esteemed  for  the  gimndeur  of  their  style,  their 
deep  flieling,  the  sensble  msnnw  in  which  the  wads  are 
set,  and  for  greatness  of  effect  {Koduoed  by  oomparatrrely 
simple  means.  He  will  be  remembered  too  in  rnnsieu 
history  as  the  master  of  Piocini,  Jomelli,  and  other  i^le 
composers.    He  died  at  Naples,  in  1765. 

LBO  ALLATIUS.  (Allatiiis.] 

LEO  (the  Lion),  a  constdlation  of  the  Zodiac,  irtiidi 
commemorates  the  Nemean  lion  killed  by  Hercules  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  surrounded  by  Una  Huor, 
Leo  Minor,  Cancer,  Hydra,  Sextans,  Vii^  and  Coma  Be- 
renioee.  A  line  drawn  throi^fa  the  pole  star  end  the  lowvit 
of  the  fbur  in  the  Great  Bear<or  y)  passes  through  Daneb 
(or  Leonis) ;  and  a  line  drawn  throni^  the  bright  star  Re- 
gulus(or  a  Leonis)  of  ibe  flist  magnitnde  andOenebpaMai 
nearly  throng  Arotorua.  The  pgrioe^  itais  an  ai 
followi:— 
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ItK)  MINOR,  a  «oiut«UatMn  of  HarsUttt,  sunoiuided 
by  tTm  Mijoi;  I*yiiX|  Cucer,  and  Lao.  lU  prinripal  utan 
anaafoUaWf— 
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I£On>ICE  (Zoologr),  a  name  given  by  Savigny  to  a 
genut  of  Dorsibraneniaia,  JBunics  of  Cuvier.  [Dobsi- 
bbanchiataJ 

LEOMINSTER.  rHBRBVOBiMBiaz.] 

LBO'N,  REYNO  DE,  one  of  ihe  fonner  gnat  divuioiu 
of  Spain,  oiigioating  in  the  pcditical  fonnation  of  that 
ooantiy  into  different  kinedomg,  wluch  grew  out  of  the 
■ocoeMive  oonqneets  of  the  Ghri«tians  from  the  Moon.  The 
kiiKdom  of  Leon  was  the  eariieat  of  tfane,  and  was  fbrmed 
by  tne  Christians  coming  Out  of  the  fatnesses  of  Astuhas 
and  extending  their  conquests  southwards  to  the  Duero. 
The  immediate  surcessors  of  Pelayo  were  called  king:s  of 
Oviedo  or  of  Aaturias,  becauae  that  province  was  then  the 
only  part  free  from  the  Vloota,  and  had  never  been  conquered 
by  toom.  Alfonso,  called  the  Catholic,  a.d.  739  to  757,  con- 
quered the  towns  of  Leon,  Astorga,  Simancss,  Zamoro,  Sala- 
manca, and  Ledesma,  as  well  as  part  of  Galicia.  These  were 
added  to  the  dominions  of  tb^  Astuhan  kings,  though  held 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  either  paying  tribute  to  the 
neighbouring  Moors,  or  having  to  defend  them  against  their 
incuisions.  It  was  Garcia,  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  IIL, 
who,  about  A.D.  910,  tnuutered  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
from  Oviedo  to  Leon.  Henceforth  the  Christian  lungdom 
in  Northern  Spain  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Lron  and 
Anurias,  and  was  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarra, 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro.  The  counts  of' 
CastiBa,  who  had  fbrmed  another  Christian  state  between 
die  two,  were  fbr  a  time  dependent,  nominally  at  least,  on 
the  kings  of  Leon,  until  a-d.  1025,  when  Castilla  became  an 
mdependent  kingdom  under  ft  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Navarra.  The  boundaries  of  all  these  kingdoms  were  of  course 
not  clearly  or  fixedly  determined.  Almost  always  at  war. 
either  with  the  Moors  or  amOae  themselves,  the  extent  of 
their  respective  territories  varied  with  every  reign,  or  rather 
with  every  fresh  oampaign.  The  male  line  of  the  kings 
of  Leon  became  extinct  witii  Bermndo  III.  in  the  year 
1037,  whaee  sister  had  manriod  Fernando,  king  of  Castile, 
who  thus  united  both  crowns.  But  at  his  death  San- 
cho,  one  of  his  sons,  had  Qtstile,  and  Alfonso  bad  Leon 
and  Asturiu.  The  two  fcingdonu  remained  distinct, 
although  their  crowns  were  Biimetimes  worn  by  the  same 
person,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  Fernando  III.,  in 
1230,  permanently  united  the  two  kingdoms,  assuming  the 
title  of  king  ai  Leon  and  CsstOla,  which  his  successors 
retained. 

The  territory  known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Xieon 
comprised  six  provinces,  namely,  Leon,  properly  so  called ; 
Palxncia;  Toro;  Zahora;  Saj.amanca;  and  Valla- 
solid.  The^  are  all  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Duero, 
oecween  the  Asturian  mountains  on  the  north,  the  Sierra 
da  Gata  and  Sierra  de  Giedos  to  the  south,  which  divide 
the  basin  of  the  Duero  frmn  that  of  the  Tagus,  or  province 
of  Kstwraadura,  and  between  the  boundaries  of  Buncos  and 
Segovia  in  Old  Castile  on  the  east,  and  the  fhmtiers  of 
Pdrtugal  and  Galicia  on  the  west.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  is  roughly  calculated  at  21.009  square 
miie^abd  its  population  st  1,215,000  inhabiUnts.  The 
HUM  and  aatient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  are 


now  a  mere  historieal  renembnnov:  all  Spam  being  at 
present  divided  intoprovinoas,  the  old  divisioD  byking^&nu 
has  become  oblit«a(ed. 

LEO"N,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  u  bounded  north  by 
the  Asturias,  south  by  theprovinoe  of  Zamora,  east  by  that 
of  Palencia,  and  west  by  Cialicia.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  50  wide  from  north  to 
south,  and  iu  population  is  ret^koned  at  3 1 1 ,700  inhabitants. 
The  provinca  belongs  mainly  to  the  basin  of  the  Duero, 
being  crossed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Esla,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Valdeburon,'on  die  borders  of  Asturias, 
and  flows  southwards  into  the  province  of  Zsmoia,  where 
it  enters  the  Duero.  The  Esla  is  joined  in  its  course  br 
many  streams,  both  from  the  east  ana  the  west.  There  is 
a  small  part  of  the  province  of  Leon,  west  of  Astorga, 
wh  teh  forms  part  of  the  bsain  of  the  Mi&i^  b^g  watcsod  by 
the  Sil  and  other  tributaries  of  that  riter.  An  offitet  A 
the  A»turian  chain,  vbich  runs  southward  to  the  west  of 
Astorga.  forms  the  limit  between  the  two  river-basins. 
Tlie  surface  of  Leon  is  mountainous  in  the  north  of  the 
province  where  it  rises  towards  the  Asturian  chain,  but 
It  slopes  to  the  south,  where  it  sinks  into  the  phiin  of  the 
Duero.  The  country  produces  ocxn,  though  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption ;  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance, 
and  hemp,  flax,  uid  wine,  whioh  however  is  not  so  good 
as  the  wine  of  Toro  and  Rueda.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  as  well  as  horses  and  mules,  are  reared 
in  this  province.  There  are  f%rw  mantuTactories ;  coarse 
woollen  cloths  are  made  near  Aatwga,  and  much  flax  is 
spun  by  the  distaff  and  bleached,  aiu  fwmis  an  artiole  of 
expwL  The  country  people  of  I^eon  ue  very  simple  in 
their  manners,  and  deauent  in  eomfbrta  and  refinement; 
there  are  few  ^nprietm  among  them,  most  of  them  being 
tenants  or  labourers  of  the  estates  of  the  nobili^  and  eor- 
pocations. 

The  two  principal  towns  of  the  pravinoe  are:— -1.  Leon 
(L^o  Septima),  an  old  aud  now  sfxnewhat  decayed  city, 
said  to  bavebeen.built  by  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  7Ui 
Ic^ton,  in  the  timo  of  Vespasian ;  it  was  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  residence  of  ih«.  kings  of  Christian  Spain.  Its 
cathedral,  built  in  the  tbirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings. 
There  sre  two  other  oolleeiate  churobes,  San  Marco  end 
San  Ysidro.  The  Plasa  Mayor,  or  principal  ti|uara,  is 
handsome,  uid  there  are  other  squares  adocned  with  fbut- 
tains.  l4on  oontauis  about  «000inhabitantc.  3.  Astobu. 
The  other  towns  of  the  pioviDco  m  Bthagun,  with  a  «slft> 
brated  Benedictine  oonvent;  PoDfemda;  ViUaftuea^OB 
the  high  road  to  Galicia ;  Benavides,  &c 
LEONARD.  ST.  [ViaNNS.  Haitti.] 
LEONAADO  of  PXSA,  or  LEONAllDO  BONAOCL 
an  Italian  matbemsticiaD  who  lived  at  the  commeBoement 
of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  was  the  first  person  who  brought 
to  Europe  the  knowledge  of  algebra.  Bis  work  was  never 
printed,  but  is  preserved,  at  Rome,  and  is  desoribed  in  Cos- 
sali*s  'History  of  Algebra.*  From  Italy  the  knowledge  of 
idgebra  was  long  anerwards  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise  posservvd  in  the 
Uaghabeoehi  library  at  Florence  entitled  'fkactiea  Qeo- 
grapbia.' 

LEOmDAS,  King  of  Sparta,  eomaanded  the  OreoiaB 
troops  sent  to  maintain  the  pasaof  Tbermopylie  against  the 
invadintr  army  of  the  Persians  undur  Xerxes.  B.C.  480.  The 
force  under  his  command  amounted  to  4200  men,  besidea 
the  Opuntian  Locri  and  a  thousand  Pbocians.  With  these, 
during  two  days'  fight,  he  defended  the  narrow  defile  whieh 
was  the  usual  pBSSdge  fhim  Tliessaly  to  the  southern  parts 
of  Greece ;  and  probably  he  would  have  frustrated  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  inviider  but  for  the  discovery,  by  some 
ren^ades,  of  a  circuitous  and  unfirequented  pass  by  whioh 
a  bod^  of  the  invaders  crossed  Mount  (Sta.  On  receiring 
intelligence  that  his  position  was  thus  turned,  Lsonidas 
dismiued  all  bis  soldiets  except  3D0  Spartans;  the  Tba- 
bani^  whose  fidelity  to  the  common  oause  was  snifaetfld; 
and  the  Thespians,  700  in  number,  who  restdved  to  slum 
the  fhte  and  the  glory  of  the  Spartan*.— £>t  the  laws  Of 
Sparta  forbade  her  citiseus  to  turn  their  baeka  npoB  any 
odds;  and  in  this  great  emergen<^,  when  many  states 
seemed  inclined  to  yield  to  Persia,  Leonidas  probably 
thought  that  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  great  ex- 
ample of  se^*devotion  and  obedience  was  of  mise  import 
anoe  to  tba  cause  of  Greeoa  than  the  j^worvatioa  of  a 
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•mMb  nvmAm  of  h«r  bwt  loldien.  Beiii|f  lumninded 
mi  attMkad  io  (hmt  sod  nar.  the  SperUn*  and  11i«Bpians 
!■&  to  s  man  after  making  vast  slaughter:  the  Thebans 
•^•d  and  noamd  quarter.  The  oorpse  of  Leonldaa  vas 
mntilHbed  and  aspoiad  on  a  orosa  bjr  Xerxes. ,  A  atone  lion 
WM  afterwardB  raised  near  the  spot  irhere  he  foil.  The 
dain  were  buried  vhere  they  fell,  and  their  memory  was 
honoared  by  monumental  pillars.  Two  of  the  inscriptions 
ran  thus  *— Here  4000  men  from  Peloponnesui  onoe 
ibugbt  three  millions :'  *  Stranger,  tell  the  Laeednmoaians 
that  «e  He  here,  obeying  their  laws.*  This  self-davotion 
of  Lsonidaa,  the  beginning  of  the  grandest  war  related  In 
history*  has  ever  been  held  to  be  among  the  noblest  reoerded 
instanees  of  heroism  and  patriotism. 

We  have  lellewed  the  aoeoant  of  Herodotus  (vii.«  808, 
Ccc).  Diodoma  and  PlntaKh  xalate  it  icmewhat  dii^ 
•nUy. 

LbONINB  verses,  a  kind  of  measure  much  In 
IhiAion  during  the  middle  tgm.  It  comists  {ffoperly  of  the 
Latin  heiamater,  or  heuMter  and  pmtameter  rnymed. 
No  leas  than  ten  Varieties  in  the  fltll  of  the  rhymes  are 
eeunted ;  but  that  whieh  it  by  fiu>  the  moat  oommon  is 
when  the  enura  on  the  fifth  syUaUe  rhymee  wiOi  the  end 
of  the  line»  aa  for  aumple: 

'  th  Bst  Bdmdn,  Mmaetuaa  ot  Laopudat.' 

There  is  an  example  of  a  modern  attempt  at  Leonine 
veraea  in  Pamell's  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  *  Rape  of 
the  Lock,'  beginning. 

•  fit  wmt  d&Mtmn  •pwnluB  pto  mon  Nteetnin,* 

The  rhymes  appear  uniTenallytobedisnrllabio.  The  clas- 
sical SMtn  is  however  not  nasantial.  We  find  in  the  antient 
hyauu  of  Ae  Roman  CaUiolie  Qiuroh  the  ritythm  of  mo* 
-lem  veraiflcatiott 

'  q«M  mm  Mmk  faote  dietaret, 
^  CnmTUjiiKiuiltMaunuV 

Or  in  the  fiuoui  MUgof  Walter  de  Uapeit  arehdeaooD  of 
Oxford  ia  the  time  of  uouy  il.  t 

'  Mlhl  mt  t>M|KMlUiiD  Iti  tatwniA  motl, 
Vinnin  itl  Kjiporitiim  nwrimlli 
Vt  (Ucant,  cum  venerint  Lbpionm  ohcnl, 
Detu  rit  proptUiu  link  poUtort.' 

The  term  ia  said  to  be  derited  from  Leoninus,  a  monk  of 
the  twelftti  century,  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  mode  of 
cemposition,  which  however  is  shown  to  go  back  as  for  at 
leaat  aa  the  third.  It  went  out  of  foshion  with  the  revival 
of  classiinl  learning.  For  more  partteulars  see  Sir  A. 
Ctohb,  '  Essay  on  the  OrigiHi  ProgreM,  and  Decline  of 
Latin  TeMe,'  quoted  io  the  '  Eneyol.  Mete.,'  whieta  has  a 
koifl  article  on  this  snbjeet;  also  a  tract  flm  the  M8S.  of 
Beret  CoUie^  Cambridge  containing  mlea  fbr  Leonine 
vmea,  edited  by  Dr.  Nasmith.  1778. 

LEO'NTODON  TARA'XACUU  (Dandelion),  a  peten 
nial  faerbaoeous  plant  of  frequent  ocourrence.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  llower  stem  (scape)  contain  much  milky  juice ; 
but  the  root  only  is  employed  in  medicine:  though  the 
Uavae  by  blanching  can  be  rendered  fit  for  use  as  a  salad, 
retaining  then  only  a  moderate  degree  of  bitterness.  The 
met  of  plants  which  are  three  or  four  years  old  should  alone 
be  oolleoted,  and  at  Midsummer ;  as  young  plants,  or  roots 
collected  in  spring,,  merely  contain  a  reddish  mucilaginous 
juioe,  while  those  of  older  plants  taken  up  in  summer  have 
a  brown  bitter  and  saline  juioe.  Those  from  rich  soil 
an  not  so  potent  as  those  from  a  power  land.  The  root 
may  either  be  speedily  and  carefully  dried  for  preservation, 
or  va  exeresaed  juice  may  be  inspissated,  and  so  form  what 
ia  tamod  the  extract. 

The  chemical  eonatltutiob  ii— a  peculiar  bitter  principle, 
grumons  angar  and  inulin,  and  jvobably  some  important 
idta. 

Bither  an  Infttsion.  decoction,  or  extract  possesses  seda- 
tive, deolntraent,  and  diuretic  properties.  In  chronic 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  Uver,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Hvcr  or  spleen,  it  proves  more  ben^c^  than 
almost  any  otfae^  vegetable  remedy.  In  many  cases  of 
dropsy,  particularly  connected  with  obstruction  of  the  liver, 
it  has  often  succeeded  when  all  other  diuretics  have  foiled. 
It  is' very  extensively  employed  in  Holland  to  obviate  the 
offsets  of  the  intermittents  or  agues  common  tilers,  and 
witn  the  greatest  advanta;^.  The  extract  imlen  very  oaxe- 
fuUy  prepared,  soon  fonnenU  and  spoil*. 


LVOPARDB,  the  lume  by  whieh  tht  gntM  ipiltill 
oata  are  known. 

LlOPAKDS  OF  THE  OlD  WoBI* 

The  form  seems  to  have  its  most  perfect  devd(mment  in 
the  antient  continent  and  the  islands  of  the  Old  Worid, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ameriean  Jaguar,  in 

Kint  of  size,  strength,  and  sturdinossOF  uake^  excels  flw 
lopards  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Tae  Panther,  Feli$  panka  of  LinnGeua,  first  claims  our 
notice.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  l^pard  and 
Panther  are  distinct  species,  or  only  varieties.  Linnsua, 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Systema  Nature,'  included 
under  the  specific  name  of  litis  Pardut  the  Panthera, 
Pardalis,  PasrtUu,  and  Leopardut  of  Gesner ;  Pardut  mas, 
Panthera  femina  of  Alpm  (JBgypt) ;  Pardalia  of  Ray 
Tigrxt  mexwona  of  Hemandex ;  and  A'mnin  Datyjm*,  Nie- 
remb.,  Nat.  Under  the  specific  name  of  Onea  he  indudoa 
Pardut  s.  Lynx  BranUeiuu  of  Ray.  and  the  Jaguara  of 
Marc^^ve.  He  has  no  species  named  LmpanSu;  but 
Gmekn  has,  and  in  his  edition  we  find  the  following 
species :— 1.  P-  pardut — P.  Cauda  elongate,  corpcffe  "T'^^l'f 
superioribus  orbiculatis;  inferioribus  virgatis — (the  de- 
Bcnption  of  Linneus)  Schreb.,  Saeugth.,  iii,  p.  384,  t  xeix., 
witn  the  following  references  and  synonyms:— /Wit  ex 
alho  flavicans,  macutis  nigris  in  dorso  orbiculatis.  in  ventre 
longis,  BrisB.,  Quadr. ;  the  names  of  (Sesnet  and  Ray  as 
quoted  above,  Par^s  m&culis  seu  soutulis  Variis,  Ludolf, 
.Sthiop. ;  Panthete  of  Buffon.  2.  P.  UnicOy  Once,  BuffuL 
3.  F.  LeopcO'dut-'F,  cauda  mediocri.  corpore  fusco  maculis 
subcoadunatis  nigris.  ErxL,  Bytt.  Mamm.,  y.  509,  n.  5  ; 
Schreb.,  Saaugth.,  iii.,  p.  3S7.  t.  ei. ;  C/neio,  Ciy.,  Op^  p.  42, 
Oesn.,  Qua^.t  p.  829;  Leopard otrndtixL  4.  F.  OncOt  the 
Jaguar. 

Cuvior  separates  the  Panther  flnm  dieLeoptrd  specifically. 

Tile  Panther,  La  Panthere,  he  makes  the  Jmit  pardut 
of  LinnnuB,  and  the  fiirdalit,  h  v&fi<^  of  the  antienta. 
He  describes  the  Panther  as  yellow  above,  white  beneath, 
with  six  or  seven  rows  of  black  spots  in  the  form  of  roses, 
that  is  to  say,  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  five  or  six  small 
simple  spots  on  each  side ;  the  tail  of  the  length  of  the 
body  uot  reckoning  the  bead.  This  species  he  speaks  of 
as  being  spread  throughout  Africa  ana  in  the  warm  oouu- 
tries  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  he 
states  that  he  has  seen  individuals  where  the  ground-colour 
of  the  fUr  is  black,  with  spots  of  a  still  deeper  black  (Petit 
melat,  P6t.),  but  that  tbey  do  not  form  a  species,  obserTtng 
that  both  yellow  and  black  cubs  have  been  seen  sucking 
the  same  mother  (1S29).*  Pennant  {Hitt.  (^ladr.,  1783 
figures  a  Stack  Leopard,  and  describes  the  variety  as  fol- 
lows : — *  In  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  black  variety.  Drought 
from  Bengal  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  The  ccdour  uni- 
versally is  a  dusky  black.  tprinUed  over  with  spots  of  a 
glossy  black,  disposed  in  the  aame  forma  ai  those  of  the 
Leopard :  on  turning  aside  the  hair,  beneath  appears  a  tinge 
of  the  natural  colour.* 

The  Leopard,  Fetit  Leopardut  of  linnieus,  as  he  quotes 
it  (but  it  is  not  mentioned  hy  linnnus  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  '  Syst  Nat. it  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Gmelin'a 
edition),  Cuvier  assigns  to  Africa,  remarking  that  it  is 
similar  to  the  Panther,  but  with  ten  rows  of  smaller  spots. 
These  two  species,  he  adds,  are  smaller  than  the  Jaguar ; 
and  he  says  that  there  is  a  third,  a  little  lower  on  the  l^s, 
with  the  tail  equalling  the  body  and  head  in  length,  and 
with  more  numerous  and  imalwr  apots  (PUie  thatybeaia, 
Herm.  Schreb.,  101). 

Cuvier  does  not  notice  the  Panther,  6  mM^p  of  Aristotlo 
(Hist.  Anim.,  vl  35),  and  indeed  this  animal  is  supposed 
by  many  not  to  Imve  been  one  of  the  Leopard  kind.  In  a 
note  to  Felit  chalylteata,  Cuvier  states  that  it  is  to  that 
species  M.  Temmmok  ap|diu  the  name  of  Panther ;  but 
the  fbrmer  mHs  that  it  is  certain  that  the  Panther  so  well- 
known  to  the  antients,  and  which  anieared  so  often  in  the 
Roman  shows  and  games,  could  not  be  an  animal  from  the 
recesses  (*  fond ')  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Cuvier  doea  not  insert  in  the  text  of  his  '  R^e  Am 
mal'  the  Ounce  of  Bufibn  j  but  in  a  note  to  the  second  edi- 
tion be  spealis  of  it  as  differing  from  the  Panthers  and  the 
Leopards  bv  more  unequal  spots,  more  irregularly  soattered, 
partly  notched  or  ringed.  8ce.,  and  as  appearing  to  he  found 
in  Persia ;  aJdiniB^  that  his  knowledge  of  it  is  only  dnrtnd 
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from  Bttffiia*8  ftfun,  and  from  that  which  Mr.  Hamillon 
Smith  has  uuertad  in  the  English  translation  of  tha '  Rdgne 
Animsl,'  fVom  911  individiul  which  had  beta  seen  Imng  i;i 
London. 

The  Panther  and  the  Leopard  were  once  regarded  by  M, 
Temmlnek  as  varieties  of  the  same  species,  Ftlia  Leopardut, 
but  he  has  separated  them  ipecifleally  in  his  MonogrMh. 

Colonel  Smith'sOunoe  was  detected  by  him  in  the  Tower 
when  that  fortress  included  a  menaserie  amont;  its  attraO" 
tioQS.  The  animal  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  but  we  only  learn  that  it  was  very  distinct 
flrom  all  other  species  in  make,  markings,  and  general  ap- 
pearance.  (Bee  post) 

Tho  same  author  describes  the  Panther  of  the  antients 
as  standing  higher  than  the  Ju^au,  end  as  epproachinf;  in 
its  form,  wnich  is  slendw,  to  that  of  the  Hunting  Leppaid, 
Feiuji^ata,  though  mnch  larger  in  proportiim. 

M.  Lesson  enumerates  the  ftdlowing  Leopards  as  be- 
longing to  the  Old  Continent : — 

Felis  Panthere,  Pelts  Pardus,  Linn.,  Temm.,  Afone^. 
Less  than  the  Leopard ;  tail  as  long  as  the  body  and  head. 
Locality,  Bengal ;  and  probably  does  not  exist  in  Africa. 

Felis  Leopard,  Felis  Leopardus,  Lin.  (Omel.),  Temm.; 
Pelis  Pardus,  Cuv.;  F^ihd  of  the  Arabs.  Rather  less 
than  a  lioness ;  tail  (22  vertebrte)  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Locality,  Africa  and  India. 

Felis  jubatoy  the  Chetab.  or  Hunting  Leopard.  Locality, 
Southern  Asia. 

Among  those  Felida  which  we  distributed  in  the  Poly- 
nesian group  of  islands  (lies  Asiatiques  de  la  Polynesie) 
H.  Lesson  notices 

RUs  Hfeias,  P£ron,  observing  that  this  animal,  which 
H.  Temminck  believed  to  he  a  wiety  of  the  leopard,  con- 
stitutes, on  the  contrary,  a  species  60(11*617  confined  to 
Java,  and  especially  in  the  most  isolated  eastern  districts, 
such  as  Blambangan.  (BmmbaRan?)  The  sixe  of  the  ani- 
mal he  states  to  be  that  of  the  Pbnther ;  its  ftir  of  a  deep 
Uaek,  on  which  are  traced  cones  of  the  same  colour  but 
less  lustreus.  This  leopard,  which  is  called  Arimaou  by 
the  Javanese,  is  used  for  the  singular  eombau  of  the  Bam- 
pok,  tor  the  details  of  whieh  M.  Lesson  refors  to  the  *  Zool. 
He  la  Coquille,'  t.  i.,  p.  1 39.  He  adds  that  he  saw  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  beloQi'ing  to  the  resident  of  Sourabaya,  and 
he  was  assured  that  Felts  Mtlas  was  not  rare  in  the  i^and. 
He  also  refers  to  Felis  Maerocelit,  HorsAdd.  Londitiss, 
Sumatra  and  Bortj^  (1827). 

Mr.  Bennett  {Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  1830)  says, '  Whether  the  Leopard  and  the  Pan- 
ther are  in  reuity  distinct  species,  and  if  so,  on  what 
particular  characters  the  specifle  distinction  depends,  are 
questions  that  have  been  so  variously  sdvad  by  writers  of 
the  highest  eminence,  that  we  cannot,  withont  better  oppor- 
tnnitiu  fbr  romparison  of  specimens  than  we  at  present 
possess,  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which  any  one  <tf  them  has 
come  upon  uie  subject.  Linnsus,  not  perceiving  any  sufR- 
tamxi  grounds  of  distinction,  referred  both  names  to  one  and 
the  same  animal;  Buffon  added  a  third,  that  of  the  Ounce, 
vnd  increased  the  confusion  by  describing  as  the  Panther 
of  the  antients,  and  an  animal  of  the  Old  Continent,  the 
Jaguar,  which  is  now  known  to  be  peculiar  to  the  New ; 
Cuvier  subsequently  founded  a  distinction  upon  the  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  rows  of  spots  disposed  along  the  sides 
of  the  body;  and  Temminck,  rejecting  these  characters  as 
unimportant,  has  lately  fixed  upon  the  comparative  length 
of  the  tail  as  affording  the  only  sure  means  of  discrimina- 
tion. In  this  uncertamty  the  question  remains  for  the 
present ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  dis- 
tinction between  both  the  animals  involved  in  it  and  that 
which  we  have  figured,  the  mistaken  Panther  of  Buffon, 
the  Jaguar  of  Bi^il,  and  Ftlis  Onfa  of  systematic  writers. 
It  may  uot  however  be  useless  to  observe,  that  of  the  figures 
given  by  Buffon  as  Panthers  and  Jaguars,  that  which  is 
entitled  the  male  Panther  is  in  all  probability  a  Leopard ; 
the  female  is  unquestionably  a  Jaguar ;  the  Jaguars  of  the 
original  work,  and  of  the  supplement,  are  either  Ocelots  or 
Ghatis;  and  that  which  purports  to  be  the  Jaguar  or  I^eo- 
pard.  although  probably  intended  for  a  Chetah,  is  not  clearly 
referrible  hy  its  form  and  marking  to  any  known  species. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  'Classification  of  Quadrupeds' 
<1835),  leaves  the  question  untoached.  In  his 'Animals 
in  Henaeeries'  (1838),  he  gives  the  following  species: — 

The  Laopard,  Xeopard,  Cuvier  FeU^  Le^xmlui,  H. 
Smith,  in  Chri£,  Cut 


The  Panther,  fW»  Pardita,  Linn^  Hamilton  SmiUb 
Panthere,  Cuvier. 

Panther  of  the  antients,  Felis  Pardtu  ^luttgwonun,  Ha> 
miltou  Smith,  in  Sy oopus  of  Griff..  Cuv. 


The  Leopud.  SetugiL 


Undac  the  title  *  I^opaid,'  Va.  Swamson  vKf%,  *  Althouxh 
the  nameaof  Leopud  and  Panther  have  bem  long  ftuni&x 
in  eommott  language  and  have  eonveyed  the  idea  of  two 
distinct  spetaes,  yet  it  is  perfectly  cUur  that  no  iciantifle 
writer  of  the  list  fMMiation  either  deaeribed,  or  indeed 
appeared  to  know,  in  what  nspaets  the  saimais  differed.  It 
seems  that  numerous  specimens  of  what  is  called  the  leopard 
are  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  one  has  been  figured  in 
the  book  so  entitled ;  but  Hr.  Bennett  has  not  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  investigate  the  subject,  or  to  throw  any 
light  upon  this  difficult  question.  In  this  dilemma  we  shall 
therefore  repose  on  the  opinions  of  Mi^or  HamUton  Smith, 
whose  long  experience  and  eoeuraoj  of  observation  are  well 
known,  and  whose  authority  in  tbu  department  of  nature 
deservedly  ranks  above  that  of  any  other  naturalist  of  this 
country.  The  Leopard,  as  defined  by  Major  Smith,  when 
compared  with  the  Ja^ar  and  the  Panthw  of  naturalists, 
is  uniformly  of  a  paler  yellowish  oolonr,  rather  smaller, 
and  the  dots  roB»wmed,  or  ooasiating  of  several  dots  par- 
tially united  into  a  dreular  figure  in  some  instannea,  and 
into  a  quadrai^lar,  b>iangular,  or  other  less  determinate 
forma  in  others :  there  are  also  several  single  isolated  black 
spots,  wU^  more  especially  occur  on  the  outside  of  the 
limbs.  The  Panther,  aeooroinc  to  Professor  Lichstenstein 
of  Berlin,  "  resembles  the  Jaguar  in  havit«  the  same  num- 
ber of  rows  of  spots,  but  is  mstiuguiahad  by  having  no  fhll 
spots  on  the  dorsal  line."  But,  as  Major  Smith  observes, 
it  does  not  appear  that  full  spots  on  the  dorsal  line  always 
make  a  spe^c  character  of  the  Jaguar ;  and  the  Asiatic 
Leopard  is  someiimefl  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity, 
though  it  does  not  in  other  respects  resemble  the  American 
animal.  When  therefore  it  is  said  that  the  Panther  much 
resembles  the  Jaguv,  it  is  always  to  be  strongly  suspected 
that  the  type  whenc*  Uie  (rfwrvations  have  been  taken  is 
in  reality  an  Americtn  •aimal.'  Mr.  Swainson  then,  after 
copying  Mi^or  Smith's  asimtific  description  of  the  Leopard, 
proceed  to  say,  *  Our  own  opinion  of  ttie  specific  dissimila- 
rity between  ue  Leopard  and  the  Panther,  judging  fiom 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  in  perfect  unison 
with  that  of  Major  Smith;  while  the  followtog  remarked 
that  observing  naturalist,  incidentally  iosertea  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  Anther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost  con> 
elusive : — **  The  open  spots  which  mark  all  the  Panthers 
have  the  inner  surface  of  the  annuli  or  rings  more  fulvous 
(in  other  words  darker)  than  the  general  colour  of  the  sides ; 
but  in  the  Leopard  no  such  distinction  appears,  nor  is  there 
room,  as  the  small  and  more  congregated  dots  are  too  close 
to  admit  it."  In  truth,  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  the  most  accurate  figures  .hiibSKtp  {2^1isb()d,^tQ,sniaU 
spots  of  the  Leopard  and  tin  large  ones  of  tK^  ^mtlMr 
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muKt  ttrika  nan  a  casual  observer,  and  lead  him  to  believe 
that  the  two  animals  were  c-alled  by  different  names.' 

In  the  '  OemmaB  et  Sculpturse  Antiquae*  of  Gronovius 
there  is  an  engravinf;  of  a  boy  driving  a  car  drawn  by 
two  Panthers,  rather  high  on  their  legs,  from  a  cornelian, 
beaded  '  Cairo  di  Bacho ;'  but  Gronovius  thinks  that  (hough 
this '  reda'  may  be  attributed  to  Bacchus,  it  may  nevertheless 
bo  taken  for  a  representation  of  une  from  the  Circensian 

Simes,  for  which  opinion  he  gives  his  reasons.  Captain 
inytb.  R.N.,  in  his  interesting  *  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
a  Cabinet  of  Roman  Imperial  Laige  Brass  Medals,'  notices 
a  medal  of  Commodus,  on  the  reverse  of  which  the  emperor 
on  horseback  onllopiog  across  the  field,  with  a  chlarays 
floating  behind  him.  is  in  the  act  of  casting  a  dart  at  a 
lumber,  which  is  '  showing  fight*  He  also  refbrs  to  the 
figure  of  a  Lynx  or  Panther  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  and  to  that  of  a  Panther  (among  other  ani- 
mals) on  the  smaller  coins  of  Gallienus. 

With  r^ard  to  the  Felii  Bxrdm  Antiquorum  of  Smith, 
Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  species,  if  such  it  really  be, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  known  to  antient  writers  by 
the  name  of  PanthiTO.  It  is  however,  he  adds  now  so  rare, 
or  has  been  so  little  distinguished,  that  Major  Smith  is 
only  acquainted  with  one  example,  which  is  in  the  museum 
of  the  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  whwe  menagerie  it  had 
probably  lived.  Nothing  was  known  ti  its  native  country 
OP  of  its  manners.  (See  H.  Smith's  deaoiptbn,  including 
^haracttm  intermediate  between  the  J^uar  of  America 
and  the  Panthers  and  Leopards  of  the  Old  World.) 

Mr.  Swainson  also  notices  the  Ounce  in  the  same  work, 
referring  to  Major  Smiths  descriptioD,  and  r^retting  that 
that  able  zoologist  had  not  entered  into  further  particulars. 
Mr.  Swainson  states  that,  judging  from  the  figure  engraved 
from  Mr.  Smith's  drawing,  he  should  term  it  a  tower  and 
more  thick-set  animal  than  the  Panther  ;  the  spots  larger, 
more  irregular,  and  much  fewer,  hut  difiering  more  espe- 
cially in  having  the  tail  decidedly  annulated  with  black 
rings,  while  those  of  all  the  Panthers  are  spotted.  The  body, 
he  adds,  is  described  as  whitish;  while  yellow  or  fawn-colour 
is  the  universal  tint  both  of  the  Panthers  and  Leopards. 

In  June,  1837,  Mr.  Gray  brought  before  Xhib  notice  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoolc^cal  Society  of  Loitdon  some  Mamma- 
lia whidi  he  had  lately  purchased  fi>r  the  British  Museum 
firom  a  collection  made  by  the  late  Colonel  Cobb  in  India, 
among  which  was  an  adult  specimen  of  the  Once  of  Bufifon 
{Hitt.  Sat.),  on  which  Schreber  formed  his  Felis  undo, 
which  has  been  regarded  by  Cuvier,  Temminck.  and  most 
succeeding  authors  as  a  leopard,  but  which,  continued  Mr. 
Gray,  'is  a  distinct  species,  easily  known  by  the  thick- 
ness of  its  fur,  the  paleness  of  its  colour,  the  irregular  form 
of  the  spots,  and  especially  by  the  great  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  tail.  Mr.  Gray  observed,  that  a  more  detailed 
description  of  this  animal  was  unnecessary,  as  it  agreed  in 
all  particulars  with  the  young  specimen  described  by  Bufiun. 


>  Omoe.  Vma  Uw  ipeciiMii  ie  A«  Brlliih  Mnteum. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  true  Leopards  in  a  state  of  nature 
not  much  seems  to  be  known.  They  are  very  active,  climb 
wet],  and  take  their  prey  by  surprise.  In  captivity  they  are 
playful,  but  apt  to  bo  treacherous.  Mrs.  Bowdich*  won  tho 
heart  of  aLeopard  by  kindness,  and,  by  presenting  him  with 
lavendei^water  in  a  card-tray,  taught  him  to  keep  his  claws 
sheathed.  The  luxurious  animal  revelled  in  the  delicious 
essence  almost  to  cxtacy ;  but  he  never  was  suffered  to  have 
it  if  he  put  Ibrth  his  claws.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  ^ve  this  lady's  graphic  account  of  hut  amia- ' 


hie  favourite  '  Sai,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  London's 

*  Magazine.' 

For  an  account  of  the  prickle  occasionally  fMud  at  tbt 
extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Leopard,  see  Idon. 

Among  the  larger  Spotted  CaU  of  the  Old  World  we 
roust  notice  the  Simau-Dahan,  Felit  MacroeelU,  Temm, 
Hora.   FeUtnebuUuaf  H.  Smith.  GriMith. 

This  n>ecies  partakes  in  tome  measure  of  the  markings 
of  both  the  Tiger  and  Leopards,  though  it  leems  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

DMcription. — Probable  size  when  full  grown  about  tavi 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  may  be 
reckoned  at  three  feet  six  inches ;  height  at  shoulder  afiout 
one  foot  ten  inches.  Colour  whitish  gray,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  ashy  or  brownish  grey,  no  yellow  or  red  tint.  Stripes 
and  spots  dark,  oblong,  irregular,  and  broad  on  the  shoulders, 
interrupted  and  angular  on  the  s'dos,  posterkir  edges  of  the 
broad  spots  and  stripes  marked  by  a  line  of  deep  velvet 
black ;  limbs  stout,  feet  and  toes  robust,  tail  very  long, 
large,  and  lanuginous. 

£oca/t7y.— Sumatra.  M.  Temminck  thinks  it  is  also 
found  on  the  continent  of  India,  having  received  mantles 
belonging  to  the  Diakkers  made  of  the  skin  of  this  species. 

The  specimen  brought  to  England  alive  by  Sir  Thoroaa 
Stamford  Raflles  was  taken  when  v«y  young  in  the  forests 
of  Bencoolen,  and  died  during  the  process  of  dentition  soon 
after  its  arrival.  Dr.  Horsfidd  gives  the  following  dimen- 
sions: sex,  female: — 

.  PL.In. 

Length  of  the  body  and  head,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose  to  therootof  the  tail  .30 

Length  of  the  tail  2  8 

Height  at  the  shoulders      .       .       .  .14 

Height  at  the  rump  13 

Circumference  of  the  abdomen  .  .  .20 
Circumference  of  the  neck  .  .  .  .12 
Sir  Stamford  Raflles  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  species  from  personal  observation  made  on 
two  individuals : — '  Both  specimens,  while  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement, were  remarkable  tor  good  temper  and  playful- 
ness; no  domestic  kitten  could  be  more  so;  they  were 
always  courtmg  intercourse  with  per»ons  passing  by.  and 
in  the  expression  of  their  countenance,  which  was  always 
open  and  smiling,  showed  the  greatest  delight  when  noticed, 
throwing  themselves  on  their  backs,  and  delighting  in  being 
tickled  and  rubbed.  On  board  the  ship  there  wan  a  small 
Musi  Dog.  who  used  to  play  round  the'  cage  and  with  the 
animal,  and  it  was  amuaing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and 
tenderness  with  which  the  latter  came  in  contact  with  bis 
inferior-sized  companion.  When  fed  with  a  fowl  that  died, 
he  seized  the  prey,  and  after  sucking  the  blood  and  tearing 
it  a  little,  he  amused  himself  for  hours  in  throwing  it  about 
and  jumping  after  it  in  the  manner  that  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse  before  it  is  quite  dead.  He  never  seemed  to  look  on 
man  or  children  as  prey,  but  as  companions ;  and  the  na- 
tives assert  that  when  wild,  they  live  principally  on  poultry, 
birds,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer.  They  are  not  found 
in  Qumbos,  and  may  be  considered  rather  a  rare  animal, 
even  in  tlw  southern  part  of  Sumatra.  Both  specimens 
were  procured  from  the  interior  of  Bencoolen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bencoolen  river.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  vilUges,  and  are  not  dreaded  by  the  natives,  except 
as  far  as  they  may  destroy  the  poultry.  The  natives  asiiert 
that  they  sleep  and  often  lay  wait  for  their  prey  on  trees ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  derive  the  name  of  Dahan, 
which  signifies  the  fork  formed  by  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
across  which  they  are  said  to  rest  and  occasionally  stretch 
themselves.  Both  specimens  constantly  amused  them- 
selves in  frequently  jumping  and  clinging  to  the  top  of  their 
cage,  and  throwing  a  somerset,  or  twisting  themselves  round 
in  the  manner  of  a  squirrel  when  confined,  the  tail  being 
extended  and  showing  to  great  advant^  when  ao  ex- 
panded.*  {2ooL  Joum.,  vcA.  l) 

Dr.  Hwsfield,  in  tiie  work  above  quoted,  confirms  the 
account  of  Sir  Stamford  from  his  own  observation  on  the 
individusd  that  was  lodged  on  its  arrival  in  Exetur  'Cliange. 
The  Doctor,  who  does  not  appear  to  a(wuie»ce  in  the  iden- 
tity of  Feii*  nebulota  with  the  Rimau-Dahan,  gi^'es  in  the 
same  paper  a  most  elaborate  and  accurate  description  of  the 
tatter,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readCTS.  He  also  gives 
a  figure  (pi.  xxi.)  ftora  a  drawing  made  by  the  late  William 
Daniel],  Esq.,  R.  A.,  a  few  days  afyrthe  amnuA  bad  hem 
placed  in  Exeter 'Chanp^itized  by  VjOOQIC 
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We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  fonii,  one  of  those 
gndaiioiui  by  whioh  Nature  appears  to  pass  from  one 
Vfpe  to  another.  The  Felit  jubaia  of  Schreber,  Cheiah 
CheHah,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  exhibits  both  in  ita  ex- 
ternal fbnn  and  habits  such  a  mixture  of  the  Feline  and 
Canine  tribes  as  to  justify  apparently  the  appropriate 
uame  Cynailurtu,  employed  by  M.  Wagler  to  desiniate  itas  a 
genus.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Bennett  bserres  ( Tower  Menagerie), 
tbe  Huntins  Leopard,  uniting  to  the  system  of  dentition, 
the  general  liabit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ti«s  of  the  cats,  some  of  the  distinguishing  futures,  and 
much  of  the  intelligence,  the  teachableness,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  dog,  becomes  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  two 
groups  of  animals  otherwise  completelv  separated,  and  ex- 
hibiting scarcely  any  other  character  m  common  than  the 
carnivorous  pr(i^)ensities  by  which  both  are  in  a  greater  or 
lew  dM»ed  actuated  and  insiued.  '  Interraediate,*  oon- 
tinnaa  Mr.  Bennett,  '  in  size  and  shape  between  the  leopard 
and  the  bound,  he  is  slendenr  in  his  body,  more  elevated 
on  his  legs,  and  less  flattened  on  the  fore' part  of  his  bead 
than  ttie  former,  while  he  is  deficient  in  the  peculiarly 
greceful  and  lengthened  form,  both  of  head  and  body, 
which  eharacterizes  the  latter.  His  tail  is  entirely  that  of 
a  cat;  and  his  limbs,  although  more  elongated  than  in  any 
other  species  of  that  group,  seem  to  be  better  fitted  for 
strong  muscular  exertion  than  for  active  and  long-eontinued 
speed.'  Prom  these  and  other  indications,  Mr.  Bennett  is 
01  opiDiott  that  the  animal  approaches  much  more  nearly 
to  the  eats  ^an  the  dogs,  and  continues  it  among  the 
ftrmer.  The  anatomy  of  the  Cheetah,  as  subsequent^  de- 
BODStnted  by  Mr.  Owen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
SoeitQr  of  Loodm,  shows  indeed  that,  in  intermd  sotictun, 
this  leopard  is  undoubtedly  Mine:  of  fts  habits  we  shall 
hereafter  haTO  occasion  to  speak.  In  the  pttper  last  above 
alluded  to,  *On  the  Anatomy  of  the  CAMfiA,  RlwhOata, 
Schreb.,'  Mr.  Owen  oommenced  by  remarking  on  FliH»  as 
m  truly  natural  genus,  and  by  observing  that  the  anatomical 
•tnicture  of  tbe  animals  composing  It  ofibrs  even  fewer  dif- 
ibrenees  than  their  outward  ibrms.  The  principal  deviation 
from  the  common  ^rpe  wan  stated  to  be  that  whioh  obtains 
in  the  organs  of  voice  of  the  Lion  (and,  as  Mr.  Martin  has 
observed,  in  those  of  the  Jaguar  also),  where  tbe  larynx  is 
situated  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  ftom  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  bony  pskte,  the  soft  eahite  and  the  tdngue  being 
proportkmally  increa^  in  length,  thus  (bnning  a  gra* 
owdly  expanded  passage,  which  leadB  to  the  ^ottu,  where 
the  air  is  rendmed  so  sononnis,  to  the  month.  This  stmo- 
tare,  Mr.  Owem  renarin,  mav  contribute  in  the  Lion  to 
produce  the  peciflier  roar  of  that  animal. 

Li  tbe  Catt  genenlly,  it  was  stated,  the  connexion  of  the 
es  hfoidet  to  the  cranium  is  not  by  a  long  elastic  ligament, 
ee  in  the  Lion,  but  by  an  uninterrupted  aeries  of  bones. 
Itaas  lattw  structure  nists  in  the  Cht^ah.  The  CkMtah 
hM  ako  the  oireular  pupil  <tf  die  lAoitt  Tu^,  Lecpard,  and 
P.C  NaS42. 


Jaguar,  aud.is  perhaps  the  most  diurnal  of  tbe  genus.  In 
the  form  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  the  transverse  ruga  It 
its  lower  half,  the  Cheetah  was  stated  to  agree  with  tho 
Lion;  and,  as  in  it  and  in  the  other i^UM,  meauopAagtu 
was  not  prolonged  into  the  abdomen,  but  terminated  imme- 
diately after  passing  through  the  diaphragm  in  the  stomach 
This  organ,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  has,  in  the  Cheetah. 
all  tbe  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  genus  Felts. 
The  intestines  also  agree  in  character  with  those  of  tliat 
group;  and  the  ceecwn,  as  usual  in  it,  is  simple,  having 
none  of  the  convolution  which  is  found  in  the  Dog.  The 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen  resembled  those  of  me  C<tte 
generally;  as  did  also  the  kidneys  in 'the  arborescent  form 
of  their  superficial  veins, — a  form  however  equally  common, 
Mr.  Owen  remarks,  to  the  Viverridce  and  tbe  Felida, 
which  also  agree  in  having  sviculte  on  the  tongue.  Ttie 
viscera  of  the  thorax  in  the  Cheetah  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Cata.  The  lytta,  or  rudiment  of  the  lingual  bone,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Dog,  is  reduced  in  it,  as  in  the  other 
feline  animals,  to  a  small  vestige.  Tltere  was  no  bone  of 
the  penis,  andthe^^n<hadretrovertedpf^7/0.  Tlie  Mastic 
ligaments  of  the  ungual  phalanges  existed  in  the  same 
number  and  position  as  those  of  the  Lion;  they  were  ho4< 
ever  longer  and  more  blender,  their  length  alone  occasion- 
ing the  incomplete  retraction  of  the  claws  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of'the  FelidUe.  Mr.  Owen  concluded  by  observing 
that  in  the  circulating,  respiratory,  digestive,  and  genera- 
tive systems,  Uie  Cheetah  conformed  to  the  typical  struc- 
ture of  the  genus  A/t>.    {Zool.  Proc,  1833.)* 

Mr.  Bennett  had  very  good  opportunities  of  examining 
tbe  Cheetah  alive;  and  we  therefore  select  his 

2>Mcrj/9AoR. -—-Giound-oolour  bright  yollowish  fUwn 
above ;  nearly  pure  white  beneath ;  covered  above  and  on 
the  udes  by  innumerable  closely  approximating  spots,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  intensely 
black,  and  do  not,  as  in  the  leopard  and  others  of  tbe  spotted 
cata,  form  roses  with  a  lighter  centre,  but  are  ftall  and  com- 
plete. These  spots,  which  are  wanting  on  the  chest  and 
under  part  of  tbe  body,  are  larger  on  the  back  than  on  the 
head.  Bides,  and  limbs,  where  they  are  more  closely  set: 
they  are  also  spread  along  the  tail,  forming  on  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  interrupted  rings,  which  tiowever  become 
continuous  as  they  approach  its  extremity,  the  three  or  four 
last  rings  surrounding  it  completely.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is 
white,  ss  is  also  the  whole  of  its  under  surrece,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rings  just  mendoued ;  it  is  equally  covered 
with  long  hair  throughout  its  entire  length,  whioh  is  mors 
than  half  that  of  tbe  body.  Tbe  outside  of  the  ears,  which 
I  short  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  a  broad  black  spot  at 
the  base,  the  tip,  as  also  the  inside,  beuig  whitish.  The 
upper  part  of  tbe  bead  is  of  a  deeper  tinge ;  and  there  is  a 
strongly  marked  flexuous  black  line,  of  about  half  an  inoK 
in  breadth,  extending  from  tbe  inner  angle  of  tbe  eye  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  extremity  of  the  nose  is  black, 
like  that  of  a  dt^.  Tbe  mane  not  very  remarkable ;  con- 
sisting  of  a  series  of  longer,  cri^r.  and  more  upright  hain 
which  extend  along  the  back  of  tbe  neck  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  spine.  Fur  with  little  of  the  sleekness  which 
charaoteriies  that  of  the  cats,  botexhibiting  on  (he  contrary 
a  neeuliar  eiispness  not  to  be  &nnd  in  any  other  of  tm 
tribe.  (Tlwer  MmagtrU.} 

Loealiti«*.—ABia.  and  Africa,  aeeording  to  Hr.  Bennett, 
who  says,  'Oiaxdiii,  Benier,  Tavernier,  and  others  of  the 
older  travellers  had  rdated  that  in  several  parts  of  Asia  it 
was  customary  to  make  use  of  a  large  spotted  cat  in  the 

?ursuit  of  game,  and  that  this  animal  was  called  Yooxe  in 
'ersia  and  Chetah  in  India ;  but  the  statements  of  these 
writers  were  so  imperfect,  and  the  descriptions  given  by 
them  BO  incomplete,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  re 
c{^nise  the  partienlar  species  intended.  We  now  how- 
ever know  wUh  oertainty  that  tbe  animal  thus  employed  is 
the  FbU*  jubata  of  natur^ista,  which  inhabits  the  greater 
part  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  common  in  Intua  and 
Sunlatio,  as  weU  as  in  Persie,  and  is  well  known  both  in 
Senegal  and  at  the  Ospe  of  Good  Hope ;  bat  the  ingenuity 
of  the  savage  natives  m  the  letter  countries  has  not,  ao  m 
as  we  know,  been  exerted  in  rendering  its  aervioes  available 
in  the  chase  in  the  manner  so  succesafhlW  praotised  by  the 
more  refined  and  dviUsed  inhabitants  of  Pwna  and  Hiit- 
dostan.' 

Bm  ftutlMr  Mt-OWi  p^en  'On  tlwAMlomv  oftk*  OMa'tS-L 
2taH.,viiLl^MMeUlr  Uf  wwBiwMwviwuiif  the  bnda  in  Hmtat  ' 
nd  in  Uw  ^MWM  M(i  .  I  !-> 
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Hr.  SwaioKm*  »Utes  ('ClaskifloatioD  of  Quadrupeds,*  1  SSo, 
tfcjK  lbs  hunting  leop&rda  appear  to  be  of  two  species, — one 
lahabtting  Africa,  toe  other  India;  and  that  it  deserves 
attention  that  one  of  tht^se  posiiesMs  a  sort  of  mane,  of 
which  the  other  u  taid  to  be  destitute.  The  mane  how- 
jrer,  in  specimens  from  both  tocaUties,  seems  to  be  much 
/he  same.  The  animal  figured  by  Pennant  an  the  hunting 
leopard  was  brought  bom  India  by  Lord  Pigot.  Three 
others,  c^)tured  at  Seringapatam  among  the  effects  of  Tippoo, 
were  presented  by  Lord  Harris  to  George  IIL,  who  placed 
them  in  the  Tower.  The  couple  from  which  Mr.  Bennett 
made  his  ocearate  description  came  from  SeoegaL  The 
Cbaetah  was  indeed,  as  the  last-mentioned  loclogist  re- 
marks, Verr  imperfectly  known  in  Europe  till  of  Ute  ^eais. 
Linnmu  ooet  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it, 
and  Biiffon's  Gutpard  was  described  from  the  skin  only. 
Qtiipard  is  the  name  by  which  the  skin  of  the  animal  was 
known  commercially,  in  reference  to  the  Bengal  market ; 
and  Mr.  Bennett  is  of  opinion  that  Buffon  described  it  with- 
out suspecting  its  identity  with  the  Asiatic  animal, —  'the 
trained  nabits  of  which,  misled  probably  by  the  authority  of 
Tavenuer.he  enonoously  attributed  to  his  imaginary  Ounce.t 
Subsequent  French  zoologists  had  rectified  this  error,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  Uiat  the  tamed  leopard  of  Bemier, 
the  Youze,  the  GuSpard,  and  Tavemier's  Ounce,  were  one  j 
and  the  same  animfll ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  two 
ago*— Mr.  Bennett  wrote  the  passage  quoted  id  1829—  | 
*  that  the  pomesaion  of  a  living  specimen,  brought  from  < 
Senega!,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  enabled 
M.  V.  Gnvier  to  ascertain  its  cbaractets  with  precision. 
The  comparison  of  tlus  African  speeiioen  with  the  skins 
sent  from  India,  and  with  the  notes  and  drawings  made  in  I 
that  country  by  M.  Duvaucel,  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  I 
doubts  of  the  identity  of  the  two  animals.' 

In  1831  Col.  Sykes  observed  that  Felis  jiAata,  L.and  ! 
FeUa  venatica,  H.  Smith  <  Cheeta  of  the  Mahrattas),  appear  | 
to  be  identical,  the  specific  differences  deduced  from  the  hair  ; 
originating  in  domestication.   A  skin  of  the  wild  animal, 
acGwding  to  the  Colonel,  has  a  rough  coat,  in  which  the 
mane  is  marked,  while  domesticated  animals  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country  are  oestituleof  mane  and  haveasmooth 
coat.   iZoot.  Proc.) 

Utility  to  Man. — In  the  East,  where  those  beautiful  ani- 
mals are  employed  in  the  chase,  the^  are  carried  to  the  field 
in  low  cars  whereon  they  ate  chained.  Each  leopard  is 
hoo^d.  When  the  hunters  oome  within  view  of  a  herd  of 
antelopes  the  leopard  is  unchainedi  his  hood  is  removed, 
and  the  game  is  pointed  out  to  him ;  iat  he  is  directed  in 
the  pursuit  by  his  sight  Then  he  steals  along  cautiously 
and  crouehingly,  taking  advantage  of  every  means  of  masking 
his  attack,  till  he  has  approacheid  the  herd  unseen,  within 
killing  distance,  when  he  suddenly  launches  himself  upon 
his  quarry  with  five  or  six  vigorous  and  rapid  bounds, 
strangles  it  instantaneously,  and  drinks  its  blood.  The 
huntsman  now  approaches  the  leopard,  caresses  him,  wins 
him  flrom  his  prey  by  placing  the  blood  which  he  collects  in 
awooden  ladle  underthe  nose  of  the  animal,  or  by  throwing 
to  him  piecesof  meat,  and  whilst  he  is  thus  kept  quiet  hoo£ 
him,  leads  him  back  to  his  car,  and  there  chains  bim.  If  the 
leopard  fidls  in  consequence  of  Uie  herd  having  taken  timely 
alarm,  he  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  toliis  car  with  a 
dHectod  and  mortified  air. 

The  skin  is  an  article  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  of 
Senegal,  but  appears  to  be  neglected  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  animal  is  called  Luipard  by  the  Dutch 
colonists ;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  there, 
toe  Professor  Lichtenstein  notices  one  of  the  skins  as  being 
worn  by  a  Kaffir  chief  as  a  badge  of  distinction. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  hunting  leopard,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
not  much  is  known :  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  captures 
its  prey  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  when  employed  in 
the  chase.  Mr.  Bennett  gins  a  very  pretty  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  two  that  ramished  his  description ;  and  as 
it  wonld  be  spoiled  by  abridgment  we  here  insert  it •  They 
are  Uaty/  writes  Mr.  Bennett,  'and^nt  and  grawnil  pair, 
hmrtng,  when  led  out  into  the  court-yard  in  their  couples, 
very  ranch  of  the  air  and  mannm  of  a  brace  of  greyhounds. 
When  notieed  or  fondled  they  pnr  like  a  eat;  and  tUs  is 
their  ninal  mode  of  exptwsing  pleasure.  I(  on  the  other 

*  lfeSwAmTraudu(loa.alL)artaadnnsn  DotntraclilB.  ItwUl 
bsfMatOanimDM  toHr.Oww^  ■Mtoabal  dweritnloo.  Uiit  ibw  n  r*- 
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aand,  they  are  uneasy,  whedier  that  uhmsIii—  arises  ffom 

cold,  from  a  craving  after  feod,  fri>m  a  jealous  apprehansion 
of  being  neglected,  or  from  any  other  cause,  their  note  eon* 
sists  of  a  short  uniform  and  repeated  mew.  Tbey  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  play,  and  their  manner  of  playing  very  much 
resembles  that  of  a  cat;  with  this  difference  however,  that 
it  never,  as  in  the  latter  animal,  d^nerates  into  malicious 
cunning  or  wanton  mischief.  Their  charact^  indeed  seems 
to  be  entirely  free  from  that  sly  and  suspicious  feeling  of 
mistrust  which  is  so  strikingly  visible  in  the  manners  and 
actions  of  all  the  cats,  and  which  renders  them  so  little 
susceptible  of  real  or  lasting  attachment.  The  Chctahs,  on 
the  contrary,  speedily  become  fond  of  those  who  are  kind 
to  them,  and  exhibit  their  fondness  in  an  open,  frank,  con- 
fiding manna*.  There  can,  in  feet,  be  little  doubt  that  thejr 
might,  with  the  greatest  facility,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  domestication,  and  rencteied  nearly  as  familiar  and 
feithfulasthe  dog  himself.* — (Totoer  Menagerie,  London, 
SVC  1829.> 

Most  of  the  Hunting  Leopards  brought  to  England  died  in 
no  long  time  after  their  arrival,  and  the  French  seem  to 
have  ^d  no  better  success.  The  Zoological  Society  of 
London  sucpeeded  in  keeping  their  specimens  very  well* 
the  principal  food  given  was  lean  mutton. 


Aherican  Leopards. 


The  Jaguar,  or  Ameriom  Panther,  Felis  Onca  of  Lin- 
nnus,  is  me  form  of  the  Leopard  found  in  the  New  World. 
It  is  the  Onza  of  Marcgrave  and  the  Panther  or  Great  Pan- 
ther of  the  furriers. 

In  form  the  Jaguar  is  robust,  far  stou  ter  than  the  Leward, 
and  is  very  strongly,  not  to  say  dumsily  built.  The  body 
is  thicker,  the  limbs  shorter  and  fuller,  and  the  tail  scarcely 
reaches  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  wdl.un  on  its  feet. 
Thn  headis  iugjer  and  rather  shorter  than  that  ofthe  Leopard, 
and  the  profile  of  the  forehead  more  prominent  When 
full  grown,  the  animal  is  said  to  measure  from  four  to  five 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  taiL'  *  These  differences 
of  form,'  says  Mr.  Bennett  ('  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the 
Zoological  Society*X  '  are  accompanied  by  differences  in 
colour  and  markings  equally  decisive.  The  general  appear- 
ance  is  at  the  first  glance  the  same  in  both ;  but  the  open 
roses  of  the  Leopard  are  scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Jaguar,  and  they  all  enclose  a  space  of  one  uni- 
form colour,  in  which,  unless  in  some  rare  and  accidental 
instances,  no  central  spots  exist,  while  in  the  latter  animal 
most  of  those  which  are  arranged  along  the  upptf  surface, 
near  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  are  distin^ished  by  one 
or  two  smtdl  black  spots  enclosed  within  their  circuit  The 
middle  luie  itself  is  oocupied  in  the  Leopard  by  open  roses 
intermixed  with  a  few  black  spots  of  small  size  and  roundi^ 
form ;  that  of  the  Jaguar,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  one 
or  two  regular  longitudinal  lines  of  broad,  elongated,  deep 
black  patches,  sometimes  extending  several  inches  in  lenji^. 
and  occasionally  forming  an  almost  continuous  band  from 
between  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The  black  rings  towards 
the  tip  of  the  latter  are  also  more  completely  circular  than 
in  the  Leopard.*  r^t^i^\i> 
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But  ilie  skill  of  the  Jaguar  is  subject  (o  mud)  variation, 
and  Sir  William  Jardine  {Naiuralisi's  Library, '  Mammalia,' 
vol.  iL)  gives  three  figures  from  different  sources  illustrat- 
ing strongly  marked  differences  in  the  spots. 

Locality,  South  America ;  Paraguay  and  the  Brazils 
principally,  but  k  is  said  to  have  been  found  from  the 
southorn  extremity  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Habitg,  Chace,  <J^. — Mr.  Mai-tin,  in  his  anatomical  de- 
scription of  a  Jaguar  that  died  in  the  Gardens  at  the  Re- 
gent's Park  iZool.  Proc.,  1832),  notices  the  immense 
volume  of  the  chest  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  a  circumstance  which  might,  he  thinks,  he  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  an  index  to  the  habits  and  vital 
energy  of  this  tribe  of  active  and  ferocious  quadrupeds. 
That  the  Jaguar  is  an  animal  of  great  power  and  frequently 
of  a  daring  lUsiiosition  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  la  against  its  equalling,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding, the  royal  tiger  of  the  East  in  ferocity.  Of  its 
power  D'Azara  cives  the  following  anecdote.  A  Jaguar  had 
struck  down  a  horse ;  and  D'Azara  gave  instructions  that 
the  latter  should  be  drawn  within  musket-shot  of  a  tree 
wherein  he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  in  expectation  that 
the  Jaguar  would  return  for  his  prey.  While  D'Azara  was 
gone  to  prepare  himself,  the  Jaguar  returned  from  the 
opposite  side  of  a  river  broad  and  deep,  seized  the  horse  in 
its  mouth,  drew  it  to  the  water  some  sixty  paces,  swam 
across  the  river  with  it,  landed  it  and  drew  it  into  a  wood 
hard  by.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  the  person  whcir 
D'Azara  hod  placed  in  concealment  to  watch  till  his  re- 
turn. 

The  Jaguar  it  a  most  expert  climber.  Sonnini  saw  the 
Kratches  left  br  the  claws  of  one  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a 
tree  some  forty  feet  high  without  branches.  He  traced  the 
marks  of  several  slips  made  by  the  climber,  but  the  animal 
bad  at  las^  reached  the  top.  Humboldt  heard  the  Jaguar's 
yell  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  followed  by  the  sharp  shrill 
long  whistle  of  the  terrified  monkeys,  as  they  seemed  to 
tlee.  None  of  the  living  quadrumanes  or  (Quadrupeds  seem 
to  come  amiss  to  it,  and  birds  and  fish,  which  last  it  is  said 
to  take  in  shallows,  are  sacrificed  to  its  voracious  appetite. 
The  Jaguars  will  openly  seize  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  from 
the  enclosures;  and  the  havock  made  by  them  is  great,  as 
will  be  easily  imagined  when  we  learn  from  Humboldt  that 
their  numbers  are  such  that  4000  were  killed  annually  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  2000  were  exported  every  year 
from  Buenos  Ayres  only.  Nor  are  the  reptiles  free  from  its 
attacks.  The  empty  shells  of  turtles  were  pointed  oui.  to 
Humboldt  as  having  been  emptied  of  their  contents  by  the 
Jaguar,  which,  it  seems,  watches  them  as  they  come  to  the 
sandy  beeches  to  lay  their  eggs,  rushes  on  them,  and  turns 
them  on  their  backs.  He  then  insinuates  his  paw  between 
the  shells,  and  scoops  out  the  contents  as  clean  as  if  a  sur- 
geon's knife  had  been  employed.  As  the  beast  turns  many 
more  than  he  can  devour  at  one  meal,  the  Indians  often 
proRt  by  his  dextrous  cunning.  Ho  will,  it  is  stated,  pur- 
sue this  persecuted  race  into  the  water  where  it  is  not  very 
deep,  ana  will  dig  up  and  devour  the  eggs. 

With  all  this  the  Jaguar  does  not  seem  to  be  verr  dan- 
gerous to  man,  when  boldly  confVonted,  though  D'Azara 
records  frequent  instances  of  bis  attacking  the  lord  of  the 
creation.  The  Ji^uar  will  indeed  often  follow  travellers, 
according  to  Sonnmi  and  Humboldt,  but  the  latter  cele- 
brated naturalist  and  observer  only  heard  of  one  instance 
where  a  Llanero  was  found  torn  in  bis  hammock,  and  that 
happened  opposite  the  Island  of  Achoguas,  He  relates,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  story  of  two  Indian  children,  a  girl  and  a 
boy,  the  one  about  seven,  the  other  about  nine  years  old, 
who  were  at  play  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  large  Jaguar  came  out  of 
the  woods  bounding  towards  them  playfully,  his  head  down 
and  his  hack  arched,  like  a  cat.  He  approached  the  boy, 
who  was  not  sensible  of  his  duiger,  and  began  to  play  with 
him,  till  at  last  the  Jaguar  struck  him  so  bard  on  the  head 
with  his  paw  as  to  draw  blood,  whereupon  the  little  girl 
■truck  him  smartly  with  a  small  switch,  and  he  was  bound- 
ing hack  not  at  all  irritated,  when  the  Indians,  alarmed  by 
ibe  cries  of  thegirl,  came  up. 

When  Mr.  Waterton  ( Wanderingg)  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Essequibo,  be  was  visited  by  one  of  these 
prowlers.  '  Whenever  the  fire  ^ot  low  the  Jaguar  came  a 
liUle  nearer ;  and  when  the  Indian  renewed  it,  he  retired 
^bntptly ;  sometimes  he  would  come  within  twenty  yards ; 
and  then  we  bad  a  view  of  him,  sitting  on  bis  hind  legs  like 


'  a  dog :  sometimes  he  moved  slowly  to  and  fro ;  and  at  other 
times  we  could  hear  him  mend  his  pace,  as  if  impatient. 
At  last  the  Indian,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  having  such 
company,  set  up  a  most  tremendous  yell.  The  Jaguar 
bounded  off  like  a  race-horse,  and  returned  no  more.  It 
appeared  by  the  print  of  his  feet  next  morning,  that  he  wai 
a  full  grown  one. 

The  Jaguar  is  said  to  make  its  attacks  on  quadrupeds  bjr 
springing  upon  the  neck  of  his  prey;  then  placing  one  of 
his  paws  upon  the  back  of  its  head,  while  he  turns  round 
the  muzzle  with  the  other,  he  dislocates  the  neck  and  da* 
prives  it  of  life. 

He,  in  his  turn,  falls  a  victim  to  man.  The  Spaniards 
and  Indians  hunt  him  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  he  is 
driven  by  dogs  '  to  tree,'  in  which  case  he  is  despatched  with 
the  musket  or  lance ;  sometimes  the  pack  force  him  among 
the  bushes,  and  then  is  exhibited,  sometimes,  a  daring  feat. 
A  single  Indian,  with  his  left  arm  enveloped  in  a  sheep- 
skin, and  with  a  ftve-feet  lance  in  his  right,  goes  boldly  in  to 
him.  The  hunter  parries  the  onset  of  the  furious  beast  with 
his  shielded  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  deals  him  such  a 
thrust  with  his  lance  as  seldom  requires  repetition.  The 
lasso  is  also  used  with  the  best  efi'ect  upon  the  plains. 

There  is  a  black  variety  of  the  Jaguar,  Le  Jaguar  noir 
of  the  French,  Felis  nr'gra  of  Erxleben,  and  probably  the 
Jaguarete  of  Marcgnive. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  animal  noticed  by  Lieut. 
Maw  R.N.  {Journal  qf  a  Postage  from  the  Paci/lc  to  the 
Atlantic,  Svo.,  London,  1629),  at  Para,  as  a  '  block  0090, 
or  tiger.'  It  had  been  procured  up  the  rivers  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and,  when  Mr.  Maw  saw  it,  was  a  formidable  animal. 
'  I  am  not  sure,'  says  that  gentleman,  *  that  it  had  the 
length  of  limb  of  a  Bengal  tiger,  but  it  was  thicker,  and,  I 
think,  it  would  have  weighed  more.  When  lying  down, 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any  leg,  but  its  thigh  was 
like  an  immense  hamf  Lieut.  Maw  relates  some  amusing 
anecdotes  about  this  animal,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  his  interesting  book. 


The  Chati,  the  Oeelott,  and  other  Tiger-catt.  are  noticed 
under  the  article  Tiobrs.  The  Pama  is  described  under 
the  article  Lioif. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  son  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  of  Mary  Anne  of  Spain, 
born  in  1640,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary  in  165S, 
king  of  Bohemia  in  1657,  and,  lastly,  was  chosen  emperor 
in  1659,  after  a  contested  election  between  him  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  who  hod  gained  four  of  the  electors  over  to 
his  side.  The  long  reign  of  Leopold,  which  lasted  nearly 
half  a  century,  was  an  eventful  time  for  Germany  and 
Europe,  not  through  any  strBiing  qualities  of  the  empe'cr 
but  in  consequence  of  the  many  important  wars  in  which 
he  was  concerned.  On  assuming  the  government  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  1657,  be  found 
himself  at  war  wiih  the  Turks,  who  were  overrunnmg 
Hungary  and  had  entered  Moravia.   His  able  general 
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Montacuccoli,  an  Italian  by  birth,  defealed  Ihera  completely 
At  the  battle  of  SL  Grothara,  near  Neubausel,  after  which  a 
Iruct)  was  concluded.  Many  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  how- 
ever, whose  pride  was  offended  at  beinf;  the  subjects  of  a 
foreii^n  power,  in  their  blind  wrath  [nreferred  joining  the 
Tiirks.  The  Catholic  intolerance  of  the  Austrian  court  of 
that  age  contributed  to  irritate  the  Hungarians,  among 
whom  were  laanj  Protestants  and  other  aecedera  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  plot  was  dixeovered  before  it  was 
quite  ripe,  and  the  leaders,  counts  Sdrini,  Nadasti,  Frangi- 
pani.  and  Tekeli,  were  convicted  and  beheaded.  The  mal- 
contents now  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  and  chose  for 
their  leader  Emeric  Tekeli  (son  of  him  of  the  same  name  who 
had  been  executed).  In  1682  Tekeli  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Porte  as  prince  of  Hungary  tributary  to  the  sultan, 
whoso  grand-vizier  Kara  Mustapna  entered  the  field  with 
150,000  men.  Tekeli  had  with  him  between  30,000  and 
40,000  Hungarians.  The  combined  forces,  havinf^  defeated 
the  Imperiar  troops  near  Ra&b,  advanced  to  Vienna.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that '  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty *  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  secret  noven  of  this 
Turkish  invasion,  as  his  predecessor  Francis  I.  had  excited 
Solyman  to  a  similar  expedition  against  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria. Meantime  Louis  i  diplomatic  a^nt  at  Cracow  had 
hab-hed  a  plot  with  sev^I  disaffected  turbulent  Polish 
nobles  to  dethrone  Sobieski,  who  had  engaged  to  assist 
Leopold.  A  letter  of  the  French  ambassador  to  his  master, 
being  intercepted,  discovered  to  Sobieski  the  whole  plot 
With  his  frank  decision  and  magnsoimity  of  character  he 
repaired  to  the  Diet,  read  the  correspondenr^,  which  im- 
plicated not  a  few  who  were  present,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  his  conviction,  whether  real  or  politically  aa- 
aumed,  that  the  whole  was  a  gross  fabrication.  'But,' 
added  he,  '  let  us  convince  the  world  also  that  it  is  an  im- 
posture ;  let  us  declare  war  against  the  infidels.*  The  de- 
claration was  voted  almoB*.  unanimously,  and  Sobieski 
assembled  his  troops  at  Cracow.  Meantime  Vienna  was 
invested  by  the  Turks  on  the  1  fith  of  July,  1683,  after 
Leopold  and  his  court  had  left  it  Messenger  after  mes- 
senger was  now  despatched  to  Sobieski  to  urge  him  to 
march.  He  had  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  wrptched  state 
of  the  Polish  treasury,  to  collect  even  16,000  men,  with 
which  he  marched  towards  the  Danube,  and  was  joined  by 
the  duke  of  Lorrauie  with  the  Imperial  forces,  forming  in 
all  70,000  men.  On  the  Uth  of  September  the  allied 
army  reached  the  summit  of  the  Calemberg.  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  of  the  wide- 
spreading  tents  of  the  Ottomans,  wbo  were  entrenched 
around  it  On  the  12th  the  battle  was  fought  the  Turks 
were  defeated,  and  Vienna,  and  perhaps  all  eastern  Europe, 
were  saved.  Hungary  was  cleared  of  the  Turks  after  several 
hard-fought  caropugns. 

(LettreM  du  aoi  de  Pohgne,  Jean  SobitM,  d  la  Seine 
Marie  Cammira,  peniant  la  Campagne  de  fietuu,  iradaitee 
par  le  Camte  nOen,  et  publiiea  peer  N.  A.  de  Salvandy, 
Paris,  1826.) 

The  court  of  Vienna  now  took  strong  measures  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  Hungarian  insurrection  supported  by 
Turkish  invasion.  At  the  Diet  of  Presbut^  of  1687  the 
crown  of  Hungary  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  elective,  but 
hereditary  in  the  Austrian  male  line.  Transylvania  like- 
wise submitted  to  Leopold  unconditionally.  The  Turkish 
war  was  at  length  concluded  by  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Prince  Eugene,  in  September,  1697,  near  Zcnta  in  Hun- 
gary, which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 

Lei^ld  suatained  three  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
ambition  aimed  at  what  Bonaparte  effected  fbr  awhile  in 
our  time — the  making  of  all  western  Europe  dependent  on 
France.  The  first  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Nymw^en, 
in  1679,  and  the  second  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697. 
It  was  in  this  second  war  that  the  French  minister  Louvois 
ordere^  the  French  commanders,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  waste  the  Palatinate  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
atrocities  committed  at  Mannheim,  Speyer,  Oppenheim,  and 
especially  at  Heidelberg,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed 
twice,  in  1 688  and  1693,  are  frightful ;  a  sketch  of  them  is 
given  by  Putter  in  his  Rialoriad  Development  qf  the  Con- 
ttituHon  qft/u  German  Empire,vo\.  ii.,  p.  326.  The  same 
^stem  was  pursued  at  the  same  time,  in  1690-91,  in  Pied- 
mont the  sovereign  of  which  was  allied  to  the  emperor. 
Catinat  who  oommanded  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
had  instrostiois  fIromLouTois  to  destroy  everything  in  order, 
Hid  Mording  ts  tta  oAan  stnoa  treated  phrase, '  to  itrilw 


terror  among  the  enemies  of  France.'  Ailer  some  devas 
tation  Catinat,  who  was  not  a  cruel  man,  asked  for  fresh 
instructions,  and  represented  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
innocent  populations.  '  Bum  and  destroy,  and  bum  again, 
was  Uie  answer  of  Louvois.  (Botta,  Storia  <f  Italia,  book 
xxxiL) 

The  third  war  of  Leopold  against  Lonia  XIV.  was  titat 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  to  which  his  son  the  archduke 
Charles  bad  undoubted  <^ms.   Leonold  however  did  not 

live  to  see  the  termination  of  it ;  he  oied  in  17011.  and  one 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  confer  by  letters-patent  on  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  for  the 
victory  of  Blenheim. 

The  principal  internal  events  in  Giermany  during  the 
reign  of  ieopold  are:  1.  The  establishment  ofa  ninth  elec- 
torate in  &vour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick 
Liineburg,  who  in  1692  became  the  first  elector  of  Hanover, 
This  was  the  act  of  Leopold,  who  procured  the  consent  of  the 
other  electors  to  it,  in  return  for  important  aid  in  money 
and  troops  from  two  princes  of  that  family.  2.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  regal  title  by  Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  duke  of  rrussia,  in  1701.  Leopold  acknowledged  him, 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and  Holland,  England, 
and  Sweden  fbllowed  the  example.  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Pope  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  of  Prussia  for 
some  time  longer.  3.  Tlie  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Diet  attended,  not  by  the  electors  in  person,  but  by  their 
representatives.  (Puiter'a  Historical  Develcpment  uready 
quoted;  DunhKm,  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire.)  Leo- 
pold's private  character  was  estimable,  and  his  disposition  was 
good  and  well-meaning,  but  weak,  irresolute,  and  inclined  to 
bigotry.  He  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  and 
perhaps  the  merit  of  finding  out  and  appreciating,  able  mi- 
nisters and  generals,  whilst  his  very  want  of  shining  talent 
and  the  (ear  excited  by  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  hia 
antagonist  Louis  XIV.  procured  him  allies  in  wions 

Suarters  of  Europe.  He  vras  succeeded  by  his  rideit  son. 
foaBPH  1.1 

LEOPOLD  11.  of  Germany  and  Lof  Tuseany  wutbe  se- 
cond sonofMariaTheresaof  Austria  andher  husband  I^ancia 
of  Lorraine.  After  Maria  Theresa  succeeded,  by  the  death  of 
her  father  Charles  VI.,  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  which,  according  to  treaties,  was  to  remain 
separate  from  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  devolved  upon 
lipoid,  his  elder  brother  Joseph  being  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  As  soon  as  Leopold  was  of  age 
he  took  possession  of  Tuscany,  in  1 765,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Florence.  During  the  Hve  and  twenty  years  of  his  admi- 
nistration he  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  Tuscany,  and 
made  it  what  it  has  continued  ever  since,  the  happiest  and 
best  governed  Italian  state.  Hia  principal  reforms  oon- 
cemed  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy  in  bis  dominions.  Byfaia'Motuproprio.*in  1786,  ha 
promulgated  a  new  criminal  code,  abolished  torture  and  tilie 
pain  of  death,  and  established  penitentiaries  to  reclaim 
offenders.  He  finally  abolished  the  Inquisition  in  Tuscany 
in  July,  1782,  and  placed  the  monks  and  nuns  of  his  domi- 
nions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  bishops.  The 
discovery  of  licentious  practices  carried  on  in  certain  nun- 
neries in  the  towns  of  Pistoia  and  Prato  with  Ihe  con- 
nivance of  their  monkish  directors  induced  Leopold  to 
investigate  and  reform  the  whole  system  of  monastic  disci- 
pline, and  he  entrusted  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  with  full 
power  for*that  purpose.  This  occasioned  a  long  and  angry 
controversy  witli  the  court  of  Rome,  which  pretended  to 
have  the  sole  cognisance  of  matters  affecting  individuals  of 
the  clergy  and  monastic  orders.  Leojnld  however  eairied 
hia  point,  and  the  Pone  consented  that  the  bishops  of  Tus- 
cany should  have  thejurisdiction  over  the  convents  of  their 
respective  dioceses.  Ricci,  who  had  high  notions  of  religious 
purity,  and  was  by  his  enemies  accused  of  Jansenism, 
attempted  other  refbrms;  he  endeavoured  to  enlighten 
the  {wople  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  Image-worship  and 
the  invocation  of  saint^  he  suppressed  certain  relics 
which  gave  occasion  to  superstitious  practices,  he  en- 
couraged the  spreading  of  religious  works  and  especially  of 
the  <^pel  among  his  flock,  and  lastly  he  assembled  a  dio- 
cesan council  at  Pistoia  in  September,  1 786,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  bishops.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  the  oral  language 
of  the  country,  he  exposed  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  ^ 
proved  of  the  ibur  articles  of  the  Qalliean  eonne  a  of 168S, 
and  lasdv  aj^tealed  to  a  national  conn^  u  a  l^itiBiatt  wa 
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Kioci's  propositiona  were  condemned  by  the  pope  in  a  buU 
ut  seanaaloua,  rash,  and  injurious  to  thu  Holy  See.  Ijeopold 
iuppsrted  IUcci»buthe  could  not  prevent  bis  being  annoved 
in  many  vayi  and  at  last  obliged  to  resign  his  charge.  The 
whole  of  this  earions  eonteoreray  is  pvea  in  Potters  work 
'Vie  de  Seipion  de  Rieci,*  3  toIs.,  Bmsaels,  1S35.  in  which 
the  numerous  annexed  documents  and  quotations  from 
othet  works  form  the  most  inttwrtant  part ;  but  the  opinions 
and  inferenees  of  the  author  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Leopold  himself  convoked  a  council  ai  Florence, 
of  the  bishops  of  Tuscany,  in  1 787,  and  proposed  to  them  &7 
artideg  concerning  the  reform  of  eHMsiastical  discipline. 
He  enforced  residence  of  inenmbents,  and  forbade  plura- 
lities, suppressed  many  convents  and  distributed  their  re-, 
venules  among  the  poor  benefices,  wherein  he  favoured  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  extended  their  juriadictioo,  as  he  had 
supported  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishopa.  He 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  bulls  and  censures  of  Rome 
withont  the  approbation  of  the  zovemment;  he  forbade  the 
eedeaiaatical  oourti  ftom  interfering  with  laymen  in  tem- 
poral matters,  and  restrained  tl^  jurisdiction  to  spiritual 
affurtonly;  and  he  subjected  clergymen  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (Nonary  courts  in  all  ci:iminal  cases.  All  these  were 
considered  in  that  age  as  very  bold  innovations  foraCatholic 
prince  to  undertake. 

In  bis  civil  administralKin  Leopold  favoured  the  indepen- 
dence and  self-administration  of  the  communes,  suppressed 
feudal  rights,  restrained  the  power  of  creating  fioei-com- 
missa,  abolished  the  right  of  common  pasture,  by  which 
many  proprietors  were  prevented  from  enclosing  their  landf^ 
equalized  the  land  tax,  abolished  the  monopolies  of  tobacco, 
brandy  and  other  articles,  and  in  all  respects  &voured 
liberty  of  commerce.  Meantime  he  drained  the  Val  di 
Chiana  and  part  of  the  Maremme,  and  fixed  colonists  in  the 
reclaimed  ground^  ftmnded  idiools  and  houses  fiir  the  poor, 
reformed  the  univecsities  ofPisa  and  Siena,  0||pened  roads 
and  canals,  redeemed  great  part  of  the  public  debt,  and 
lastly  he  ordered  the  publication  of  the  national  budget.  All 
these  and  other  useful  provisions  were  effected  by  Leopold 
during  the  25  yeaiaof  his  administration.  The  priuciples 
he  laid  down  have  been  followed  by  his  successors,  and  their 
faappy  results  are  more  fldly  adverted  to  in  the  article 
Tuscany. 

By  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.,  on  the  20th  Feb., 
1790,  Leopold  succeeded  to  his  vast  dominions,  as  well  as 
to  the  imperial  crown,  whilst  his  son  Fredinand  succeeded 
him  as  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  On  assuming  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  hereiUtary  dominions  of  the  bouse  of  Austria, 
Leopold  fbnnd  disecmtent  everywhere,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  rash  innovations  of  hia  brother;  the  Newer- 
lands  in  opon  nvolt ;  Hungary  preparing  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample ;  Bohemia  disaffect^ ;  the  clergy  and  the  court  of 
Rome  at  variance  with  the  government ;  Prussia  hostile ; 
England  estranged ;  France  herself  convulsed,  and  likely 
to  become  an  enemy ;  and  Russia,  the  only  ally  of  his  pre- 
decessor, engaged,  as  well  as  himself,  in  war  against  the 
Turks.  Leopiud  had  not  only  abilities,  but  judgment  and 
honest  feelings  also.  He  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  please 
his  subjects,  and  he  succeeded ;  he  abolished  the  more  ob- 
noxious innovations  of  his  brother;  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Porte;  he  pacified  Hungary  by  restoring  such  of 
the  antunt  privileges  of  its  proud  aristooraicy  as  bad  been 
lately  disrenrded,  and  at  the  same  time  marching  tro<Hw 
to  restrain  the  more  tebdlioua  nobles,  who  clamoured  lon^y 
for  the  independence  of  the  people,  meaning  of  themselves, 
for  such  is  tbe  import  of  the  Hungarian  constitution. 
[HtTHGART.]  The  next  step  of  Leopold  was  to  endeavour 
to  paeiiy  the  revolted  states  of  the  Netherlands,  by  offering 
to  ra-establish  their  antient  constitutions.  The  insur- 
gents having  obstinately  reftised  to  listen  to  bis  offers,  he 
sent  troops  against  them,  and  the  leaders  being  divided 
among  themaelvds,  Leopold  recovered,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, those  fine  provinces;  but  having  refVited  to  restore 
everythi.ig  to  the  state  in  which  it  had  formerl;^  existed, 
be  offended  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant,  whose  feelings  were 
eagerly  worked  upon  by  the  FWeh  ravolntionists,  who  were 
seeking  for  allies  everywhere.  Then  came  fres)i  anxieties 
eoneeniii^  the  ftte  tv  his  sister  Antoinette  and  her  hus- 
band.  the  oonvention  of  Reiohenbach,  and  that  of  Pilnitz, 
in  August,  1791.  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  progress  of  French  revolutionary  pro- 
wlyttsm.   But  the  intentions  of  Leopold  were  essentially 


pacific ;  the  treaty  of  Pilnite  was  de&naive  tatWr  than 
offensi\e,  and  its  object  was  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  France 
by  negotiation,  and  not  by  invasion  and  dismemberment 
of  that  country,  as  was  faUely  represented  by  those  who 
bad  an  interest  in  exciting  the  passions  of  the  French  peo- 
ple^ and  plunging  them  irrevocably  into  war.  In  the 
midit  of  aU  th««e  cares  Lec^ld  died,  on  the  1st  of  March. 
1792,  aged  forty-four  yean.  He  was  generally  r^retted 
for  his  afiability,  his  strict  justiof^  his  ^'"^n^«>  towards  the 
poor,  whom  he  admitted  ueelv  into  his  presence,  and  his 
enlightened  understanding  and  sound  judgment.  He  was 
succeeded  1^  his  eldest  son.   [FuNCis  IL] 

LEO'STHENES  was  one  of  the  last  successful  generals 
of  Athens.  He  was  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes :  and  the 
vitdence  of  hia  harangues  in  favour  of  democracy  drew  the 
roproof  from  Phocion, '  Young  man,  thy  words  are  like  the 
cypress,  tall  and  large,  but  they  bear  no  fruit*  He  bad 
however  gained  reputation  enough  to  be  chosen  leader  by 
a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  r^urned  from  Asia 
ahortiy  befbra  the  death  of  AUutaoder,  who.  on  thai  event 
being  known,  were  taken  openly  into  the  pay  of  the  npublic 
His  first  expbit  was  the  defeat  of  the  Binotians.  near  Pla- 
ta) a.  After  this  he  took  post  at  Pyle,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  Antipater  into  Greece,  defeated  him.  and  shut 
him  up  in  I^amit^  a  town  in  Thesealy.  to  which  be  lokl 
si^e ;  and  from  that  si^e  the  Lamian  war  has  its  name. 
Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  after  his 
death  success  deserted  the  Athenian  arms.  [Antipater.] 
He  left  a  high  reputation:  his  picture,  painted  by  Arcesi- 
laus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (1,  c.  i.)  as  one  of  the 
objects  in  the  Peirsus  worthy  of  notice.   (Diod.,  xviii.) 

Another  Leosthenes,  also  an  Athenian,  was  condemoed 
to  death,  b.c.  361,  for  being  defeated  by  Alexander  of 
Pberaa.   (Diod.,  xv.  95.) 

LEPADITSS,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  supposed 
bivalvular  opercula  of  Ammonites,  fbnnd  at  Soleiibdbn, 
termed  TrigoneUites  by  Parkinson,  Solenites  by  Schlott- 
heim,  and  Aptychus  by  Meyer. 

LEPANIO,  GULFOF,  the  antient  Corinthian  Gulf,  is 
a  narrow  sea  above  seventy  miles  in  length  from  west  to 
east,  extending  between  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  mainland  of  Greece.  It  is  entered  from  the 
west,  from  an  outer  bay  -called  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  by  a 
strait  not  quite  two  miles  wide,  called  tbe  little  Dar- 
danelles, which  is  defended  by  two  castles,  tbe  castle  of 
Morea  and  castle  of  Roumili.  A  few  miles  inside  of  the 
straits,  on  the  Roumili  or  northern  coast,  is  the  town  of 
Lepanto,  tbe  antient  Naupactos,  built  on  a  hill,  and  com- 
manded by  a  castle,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  between  2000 
and  3000  inhabitants.  Taa  town  was  for  a  long  time  in 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  fortified  it  and  sustained 
several  sieges  against  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  was  finally 
given  up  by  Venice  at  the  peace  of  Cariowitz  in  1697,  as 
well  as  the  castle  of  Roumili  and  the  fortress  of  Preresa, 
while  the  republic  retained  the  Morea.  The  country  around 
Lepanto,  which  is  part  of  aLtient  Locris,  pruiluces  wine,  oil, 
com,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Leather  is  also  an  ai  tide  of  export. 

The  sea  of  Lepanto  widens  towards  the  middle  to  the 
breadth  of  12  or  13  miles,  exclusive  of  several  deep  bays 
which  indent  its  northern  coast,  especially  the  Bay  of 
Salona,  the  antient  Crissean  Quit,  wnich  stretches  about 
eight  miles  to  the  north.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  sea 
of  Lepanto  terminates  in  two  bays ;  that  of  Corinth  to  the 
south-east,  where  the  Leehteum  or  western  harbour  of 
Corinth  once  was,  and  the  other,  which  is  deeper  and  ex- 
tends to  tbe  north-east,  bordering  on  the  territwy  of  He- 
garis  and  stretching  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithsron.  This 
fast  bay  is  now  callra  Livadostro. 

Lepanto  has  given  its  name  to  a  celebrated  naval  battle 
between  Turks  and  Christians,  fought  on  the  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1571,  in  which  the  Ottomans  were  utterly  defeated. 
The  Christian  allied  fleet,  consisting  of  Spanish,  Venetian. 
Grenoese,  and  Papal  ships,  about  2)0  in  all,  was  com- 
manded by  John  of  Austria,  under  whom  were  Gianandrea 
Dona,  the  Venetian  Proveditor  Barbarigo,  the  prince  of 
Parma,  and  Marcantonio  Colonna.  The  Turks,  with  about 
300  sail,  many  of  them  however  badly  equipped,  were  com- 
manded by  An  Pacha,  who  had  under  him  Dragut.  Uluc  All, 
and  other  veterans  who  had  served  in  their  youth  under 
Kbair  Eddin  Barharossa.  The  Turks  bad  just  taken  the 
island  (if  Cyprus,  where  they  had  most  perfidiously  broken 
the  capitulation  of  Famagosta,  and  hnd  tortured  to  dMth 
many  of  its  gallant  defiinders.  fCvpiiL's.]  Tile  (AiriitiiiM 
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in  to*  fleet  ware  enimated  hf  indignaUon  at  tbii  noeat 

ontnge,  and  burned  fbr  Tsngeance.    The  Christian  fleet 

was  stationed  near  the  Bchinadn,  now  Curzolari,  some 
■mall  islands  off  the  mouth  of  the  Aefaelous,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  G'jlf  of  Patras,  when  the  Turkish  fleet  came  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  I/?panto  to  meet  it  The  Christiana  broke 
through  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  line,  took  the  admiral's 
ship  and  killed  the  admiral  AH.  At  the  same  time  the 
Turkish  right  being  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Venetian 
ships,  the  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  became  complete.  Oia- 
nandrea  Doria  alone  mancBUvred  in  a  very  suspicious 
manner  on  that  day,  stood  off  at  sea,  took  no  part  in  the 
ilflht,  and  endangered  the  nfb^  of  the  rest  of  tue  fleet 
Tnts  was  attribnted  by  some  to  the  antient  jeal  ousy  of  Genoa 
against  Venice.  The  conduct  of  Doria  was  generally  cen- 
sured, and  has  never  been  satisJkctorily  explained.  More 
than  3000  of  the  Christians  were  killed,  including  many 
ofBoe»,especiaUyof  the  Venetians,  anda  still  greater  number 
were  wounded.  The  Venetian  commander,  Barbarigo,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory,  was  moruUy  wounded, 
and  expired  after  seeing  the  Turks  utterly  defeated.  The 
lost  of  the  Ottomans  was  much  greater,  as  the  Christians 
mvQ  no  quarter  during  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Sev»al 
thousand  Christian  daves  who  were  employed  to  row  the 
Turkish  galleys  were  liberated.  One  hundred  and  seven 
Turkish  ships  were  taken  and  most  of  the  others  were  sunk; 
about  thirty  or  fcH-tv  escaped.  This  defeat  completely  de- 
stroyed the  ascendency  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Solemn  thanksgiving  and  rqi^ngs  were  cele- 
brated at  Venice  and  Rome,  fiineral  honours  w«e  paid  to 
the  dead,  and  the  surviving  commanders  on  their  return 
were  received  in  triumph.  Fernando  Herrera,  the  lyric 
Spanish  poet  of  that  age,  wrote  some  of  his  finest  odes  in 
commemoration  of  the  buttle  of  Lepanto ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  another  distinguished  Spanish  author,  Cervantes,  was 
present  in  the  battle,  serving  on  board  one  of  the  ships, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  for  life  the  use  of 
his  left  hand.  (Herrera,  Relacion  de  la  guerra  de  Ckiprt 
y  Suceso  de  la  Batalta  de  Lepanto ;  Botta,  Sioria  d'ltatioy 
h.  xiii.)  The  battle  of  Lepanto  is  often  called  bv  Italian 
writers  the  battle  of  the  Curzolari. 
LEPAS.  [ClRRlFBEA.] 

LEPEDOLITE.  Litac  Mica.  Occurs  massive,  and  is 
usually  composed  of  small  flexible  thin  scales.  Fracture 
uneven.  Colour  pearl-grey,  peach-blossom,  rose  and  purple, 
red,  and  greenish.  The  scales,  which  are  sometimes  hex- 
a«;onal,  are  translucent  Specific  gmvity  2*85. 
'  Befive  the  blow-pipe  melts  intoa  spongy  semi-transparent 
white  globule. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Turner  of  the  red  variety  from  Moravia : — 
Silica  .  .  .  .50-35 

Alumina         .  .  .  28*30 

Potash  .  .  .9-04 

Lithia.  .  .  .  -I-IO 

Oxide  of  manganese  .  1*23 

Fluoric acidand water  .  .  5*20 

—   98*61 

It  is  found  in  granite  near  Rosena  in  Moravia,  at  Perm 
in  Russia,  at  the  Isle  of  Uton  in  Sweden,  and  in  North 
America. 

LE'PIDI,  the  nameof  oneof  the  most  distinguished  ikmi- 
lies  of  the  patrician  gens  or  clan  of  iBniLii.  Those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are : — 

1.  Marcus  Amilius  Lepidus,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
\Var,BC.  201.  (Polyb.,  xvi.  34  ;  Liv.,  xxxi.  2  ;  compare  Tac, 
Ann.,  ii.  67.)  He  obtained  the  consulship  b.c.  187  (Liv., 
xxxix.  5,  56  ;  Pulyb.,  xxiii.  1),  and  arain  in  B.C.  175.  In 
B.C.  1 79  he  was  elected  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Censor 
(Liv.,  xl.  42,  45  :  Grell.,  xii.  8).  He  was  Princeps  Senatus 
six  times.  (Liv ,  Eptt,  48.)   He  died  bx.  150. 

2.  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus,PrffitorB.c.  81;  aflerwbich 
he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily  (Cic,  Verr.,  iii.  91).  In  his 
consulship,  B.C.  78,  he  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  measures 
of  Sulla;  butwas^ven  ontofltaly  by  his  colleague  Quintus 
Gatulua,  and  by  Pbmpey,  and  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year,  while  making  preparations  fbr  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  (Appian.  Civ.,  i.  105 ;  l^v..  ^iU,  90  ; 
Pluurch,  Amp,  16.) 

3.  Marcus  ^miltus  Lepidus,  the  IViumvir,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  Adile  b.c.  52,  and  Pretor  b.c.  49,  in 
whion  year  UMar  canw  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  sena- 
torian  party.  [Gxau;  Amomni.]  Lapkhii from  hie  first 


entrance  into  public  life  opposed  the  senatonan  party  ;  and 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  <^  the  ta- 
lent and  energy  of  character  by  which  Antony  was  distin- 
guished, yet  his  great  riches  and  extensive  fiunUy  connections 
made  him  an  important  accession  to  the  popular  cause. 
On  the  first  expedition  of  Cssar  into  Spain,  Lepidus  was  left 
in  cbai^  of  the  city,  though  the  military  command  of  Italy 
was  entrusted  to  Antony.  During  Cesar's  absence,  Lepidus 
proposed  the  law  by  which  Cssar  was  created  Dictator. 

In  the  following  year,  b.c.  48,  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Hispania  CSterior,  with  Uie  title  of  Proconsul ;  and  in  B.C. 
4S  was  made  consul  with  Cmsar,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
master  of  the  hone.^«nappointinant  which  again  gave  him 
the  chief  pover  In  Rome  during  the  absence  of  the  dictator 
in  the  Aft-iean  war.  In  b.C'  44  he  was  again  made  master 
of  the  horse,  and  appointed  to  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  and  Hispania  Citerior ;  but  he  did  not  immediately 
leave  Rome,  end  was  probably  in  the  senate-house  when 
Cesar  ^as  assassinated.  After  the  death  of  Ceesar,  Lepidus 
was  courted  by  both  parties ;  and  the  Senate,  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  decreed  that  an  equestrian  statue  should  be 
erected  to  his  honour  in  any  part  of  the  city  he  might  fix 
upon.  lepidus  promised  to  assist  the  Senate ;  hut  at  the 
same  time  carried  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  province,  being  ordered  by  the  Senate 
to  join  Decimus  Brutus,  he  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and  instead  of  obeying  their  com- 
mands, united  his  fiviMS  with  those  of  Antony. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  ujc.  43,  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate was  established  between  Antony,  Lepidus.  and  OcLa- 
vianus (Augustus);  and  in  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Le- 
pidus received  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Caastus  was 
assigned  to  Antony  and  Augustus ;  while  the  charge  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  to  Lepidus,  who  was  again  elected  consul 
(B.C.  43).  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Antony 
and  Augustus  found  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to 
act  contrary  to  the  advice  and  wishes  of  Lepidus;  and  in 
the  new  division  of  the  provinces,  which  was  made  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  taken 
fVom  Lepidus.  and  Africa  given  to  him  instead.  Lepidus 
had  now  lost  all  real  anihority  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  but  he  was  again  included  in  the  triumvirate,  when 
it  was  renewed  B.C.  37.  In  the  fbUowing  year  he  was  sum- 
mooed  from  AMca  to  assist  Augustus  in  Sicily  against 
Sextus  Porapeius;  and  he  landed  with  a  large  aimy.  by 
means  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  regain  bis  lost  power, 
and  make  himself  independent  of  Augustus.  But  in  this 
attempt  he  completely  failed.  Being  deserted  by  his  own 
troops,  he  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy  of  Augustun, 
who  spared  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  private 
properly  and  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  he  bad 
obtained  on  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  but  deprived  him  of 
his jjrovince  and  triumvirate,  and  banished  him,  according 
to  Suetonius,  to  Circeit  {Octav-,  c  16). 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  his  son  formed  a  conspiracy 
for  the  assassination  of  Augustus  on  his  return  from  the 
East,  which  was  discovered  by  Mecsnas ;  and  Lepidus.  hav- 
ing incurred  Ihe  suspicion  of  his  former  colleague  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  treated,  according  to  Dion  Uusiiu 
(liv.,  p.  607. 608,  Stephen.)  with  studied  insult  and  contempt 
He  died  ex.  12. 

(Cic^'s  Lettlsrt  and  Orationt ;  Cmsar's  CivU  War;  the 
Epitomes  of  Livy.  Dion,  Appian,  &c.;  Clinton's  FatH 
Hellenid ;  and  Drumann's  Gesckichte  Romt.) 

LEPIDODENDRON  (X(iric,a  scale,  and  Sivlpov,  wood), 
an  important  genus  of  fossil  plants,  in  the  examination  of 
which  Sternberg  (Hora  der  yorwelt),  Brongniart  iFegC' 
iaux  Fbmlet),  and  Lindley  (Fbssil  ^ora)  have  signalized 
their  abilities,  not  without  success,  though  some  uncertainty 
yet  attaches  to  the  botanical  relations  oi  thefle  singular  spe- 
cimens of  the  flora  of  earlier  nature.  M.  Brongniart  in 
1822  and  again  in  his  Prodrome  (1828)  referred  the  lepi- 
dodendra  to  the  natural  group  of  LycopodiaMsa,  pointing 
out  however  their  analogies  to  CyeadnB  and  Coninn^  and 
assigned  the  following  characters:— 

Stems  dichotomous,  covered  near  the  extremities  witn 
umple  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  inserted  on  rbomboidal 
areola;  lower  part  of  the  stems  leafless;  the  areolse  foi 
their  insertion  marked  in  the  upper  part  with  a  transverse 
cicatrix,  of  a  deltoid  figure,  the  lateral  angles  acute,  ^e  in 
ferior  an^  ohtuae  ax  wanting.  The  form  of  the  oicatrix 
of  the  leaves  is  the  eawmtial  ooaracter^.the  geiu%  it  is- 
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dicatea  trial  tbe  leaTtn  were  iiearly  trigonal  at  the  oiise, 
hecoming  plane  at  some  distance  thereftoiQ,  with  a  strong 
midrib.  A  rounded  cicatrix  distinguishes  ths  leaf-bue  of 
st^^maria,  which  waa  perhaps  an  nquatic  plant  of  the  same 
natural  group  as  the  terrestrial  Leindodeodron. 

The  stems  thus  named  and  characterized  attain  the  siie 
of  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter  exceeding  3 
feet:  their  whole  sur&ce  ia  covered  by  rbomboidal  emi- 
nences, arranged  in  spiral  rows,  so  as  to  present  a  beautiful 
quincunctal  ornament.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Brongniart 
the  mode  of  division  (dichotomous)  of  the  stem  and  the 
form  of  the  leaves  determine  a  great  affinity  between  the 
Lepidodendia  and  Lycnwdiaoen.  The  growtb  of  the  stem 
he  compares  to  that  of  Cycadea^  and  ue  form  of  tbe  re- 
productive organs  (conee)  shows  anabgy  to  Coniforo,  and 
especially  Araucaria. 

Dr.  Lindley.  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain,'  after  discussing  the  botanical  relations  of 
Lepidodendra  as  far  as  the  mcts  then  collected  allowed, 
thus  expresses  his  opinion:  'Upon  tbe  whole,  we  are  ledtA 
conclude  that  the  Lepidodendron  genus  was  not  exactly 
like  either  Conifers  cff  Lycopodiaceo,  but  that  it  occupied 
an  intermediate  station  between  these  two  orders,  apptoaoh- 
ing  more  nearly  to  the  latter  than  tbe  former.' 

A  great  addition  to  tbe  data  requisite  for  determining  the 

Eroblem  of  tbe  true  characters  of  Lepidodendron  was  made 
y  the  Bjsv.  C.  V.  Harcourt,  who  discovered  a  specimen  in 
which  the  internal  struotttre  of  a  bnnoh  was  perfectly 
obserrable,  and  which,  when  cut  thin  and  polished,  cleared 
up  many  important  points.  Mr.  Witbam.  the  authors  of 
the  'Fossil  Flora,'  and  finally  M.  Brongniart,  have  pub- 
Ushed  drawings  and  descriptions  derived  from  this  precious 
fragment.  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  W.  Hutton  {Fbssii  Fhra, 
ii.,  p.  51)  consider  their  former  view  entirely  confirmed  by' 
this  discovery.  *It  had  a  central  pith,  a  vascular  sheath 
surrounding  that  pith,  and  flstular  passages  in  its  cortical 
integument:  thus  far  it  was  Coniferous.  But  as  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  glandular  woody  fibre,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  bad  any  wood,  and  it  ia  uncertain  whether  it 
bad  any  bark.'  '  Its  vascular  system  was  confined  to  the 
middle  of  the  stem  and  to  the  cnr\-ed  passages  emanating 
from  it :  the  stem  consisted  of  lax  cellular  tissue,  which 
became  more  compact  towards  the  outside,  and  it  had  a 
very  powerful  coinmutiicalion  between  tbe  bases  uf  iu 
leaves  and  the  central  vascular  system :  thus  far  it  was  Ly- 
copodiaoBous.'  Spiral  vessels  are  stated  to  be  seen  round 
the  central  cellular  tissue ;  and  (tab.  1 13)  it  is  further  said, 
'the  gentis  was  more  nearly  related  to  Coniferea  than  to 
Lycopodiaces.' 


1.  LepiJadflndnni  tStnnbergii,  Bnng.  From  tht '  Fo«nl  Flon,'  pL  4. 

M.  BroDgntart,  renewing  his  investigations  with  tbe  aid 
af  tbese  new  facts,  evidenced  by  Lepidodendron  Harcourtii, 
adopted  a  different  view  concerning  the  vascular  system  of 
the  stem,  for  he  supposes  tbe  cenbral  cellular  tissue  to  be 
cntMy  sunounded  by  anarrow  zone  of  lm-reTe«eli,*nyte 


Iransversalement*  (by  Dr.  Lindl^  cobsidwed  as  a  Ioom 
cellular  tissue),  as  in  Lycopodiacev  and  Ferns,  without 
medullary  rays,  and  of  which  the  exteriw  parts  go  off  in 
bundles  to  the  leaves. 

From  the  whole  discussion  he  adopts  the  conclusion  that 
by  the  interior  structure  of  the  stems,  as  well  as  by  their 
exterior  form,  their  mode  of  ramification  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  leaves,  the  Lepidodendra  agree  almost  com- 
pletely with  LycopodiacesD,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
arborescent  groups  of  that  family,  which  contains  i.i  the 
living  creation  only  small  and  humble  plants ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  conviction  is  weakened  by  the  comparison 
of  these  elongated  (cylindrical)  fbssil '  cones  *  (Lepidostrobi), 
which  are  by  most  botanists  refined  to  Lepidodendron,  with 
the  analogous  organs  of  Lycopodiacea  and  Coniferte. 

The  species  ore  numerous,  and  confined  to  tbe  oldeor 
strata,  nnd  specially  abundant  in  the  coal  formation. 

(Brongniart,  Histoire  des  Vigitaitm  Fbstitet;  Lindley 
and  Hutton,  Fogsil  Flora  qf  Great  Britain.) 

LEPIDOPHYIXUM.  Fossil  leaves  which  occur  in 
tbe  coal  formation  aie  thus  named  by  M.  Brongniart.  They 
appear  to  have  been  sessile,  siicple,  entire,  lanceolate  or 
linear,  traversed  by  a  single,  simple  midrib,  or  three  paral- 
lel nervures,  and  without  seconuary  nervures.  (Some  of 
these  belong  to  Lepidodendron,  others  to  Stigmaria.) 

LEPIIXrFTERA.  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insecU 
are  divided,  called  Olotmia  by  Fabrioius. 

This  wder  is  composed  of  those  insects  which  ate  com- 
monly known  by  the  names  Butterflies  and  Moths,  and 
which  possess  four  wings,  usually  of  large  size,  and  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  minute  scales,  whicn  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  like  powder.  The  nervures  of  the  wings  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  are  disposed  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion :  a  small  tippet-liae  appendage  is  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  which  appendages 
are  called  by  Latreille  pterygoda.  The  antenne  are  almost 
always  distinct,  and  are  composed  of  numerous  minute  joints. 
The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  formed  into  a  proboscis  fitted  for 
extracting  the  nectar  from  flowers,  or  conveying  other  juices 
to  the  oBSOvtiaKUi.  This  probosds.  when  not  in  use,  lien 
spirally  folaed  benealb  the  head  and  between  two  palpi 
covered  with  bair,  which  are  usually  directed  forwards  and 
upwards,  and  which  represent  the  labial-palpi.  The  pro- 
boscis is  called,  in  these  insects,  antlia  by  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spence,  apiritrompg  by  Latreille,  and  lingua  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  Fabricius;  and  is  com- 
posed of  two  subcylindrical  tubes,  which  vary  greatly  in 
length  in  tbe  different  species  of  I^pidopterous  insects,  and 
between  which  there  is  an  intermediate  one,  formed  by  Ihetr 
junction,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  series  of  hooks 
inosculating  one  with  another  like  the  lamirue  of  a  feather. 
It  is  through  this  central  tube  that  tbe  juices  arc  conveyed; 
t^e  lateral  tubes  being  intended,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  the 
reception  of  air;  tbey  are  called  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
Spence  solenarioy  a  name  however  which  ia  not  wanted, 
since  the  two  tubes  in  question  represent  the  maxiUm,  and 
are  Aimiabed  vitb  minute  maxillary-palpi  at  their  base. 
The  mandibles  and  labrum  in  these  insects  are  reduced  to 
mere  rudiments.  The  head,  tborax.  and  abdomen  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  covered  with  hair;  the  former,  besides 
the  ordinary  compound  eyes,  is  sometimes  furnished  with 
sitnple  eyes  or  stemmata;  these  however  are  generally 
hidnen  by  Uie  hair  of  the  head,  and,  according  to  M.  Dal- 
man,  do  not  exist  in  tbe  diurnal  lepidoptera.  Of  the  three 
segments  of  which  the  thorax  is  composed,  the  first  i^ 
usually  distinct,  though  small;  tbe  others  are  confluent* 
tbe  scutellum  is  triangular,  the  apex  of  tbe  triangle  point- 
ing towards  the  head.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  six  or 
seven  distinct  segments,  and  is  attached  to  the  thorax  only 
by  a  small  portion  of  its  diameter.  There  are  onlv  two 
kmds  of  indiTidiuds,  males  and  females. 

The  principal  modifications  of  iho  larva,  or  caterpillars, 
of  Lepldopterous  insects  are  noticed  in  the  article  Imsxcta. 

Their  food  almost  always  conusts  of  vegetable  substances, 
generally  the  leaves  of  plants ;  some  live  in  rotten,  or  rather, 
dead  wood,  upon  which  tlicy  feed;  others  feed  upon  ani- 
mal substances,  and  are  \  ory  destructive  to  furs,  wooUeu 
goods,  feathers,  &c. ;  and  the  larva  of  a  species  of  moth 
(the  honeycomb  moth.  Qaileria  eereama)  subsists  upou 
wax,  living  in  bee-hives.* 

*  Thla  imm  tarm  sails  Km  tn  tlw  ttoa»jwmb,  whkh  mr«  Umrfably  enciowci 
bj»  iticDgtilkFii  «eb.  MrTiiif  topntcct  it  from  tlw  beei,miid  u  the  mot)!* 
henanni^dljriD  ttunber.lhthin lt«f •MM^VMondMartadbr ttiprv)ia( 
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The  pupa,  or  chryialises,  are  incapable  o(  eating  or  loco- 
mMiui^  and  are  termed  obtected;  they  usually  approach 
lomffwhat  to  an  oval  Ibrm.  but  •»  ptnnted  more  or  less  at 
the  '  rtor  extremi^.  The  thxpe  of  the  pupn  however 
TtrieR  much  acewding  to  the  species ;  and  those  of  Butter- 
flies often  present  numerous  angular  prqjeetions,  and  some- 
times ezhiwt  brilliant  metallic  colours.  The  parts  of  the 
perfect  iiuect,  such  as  the  head,  thorax,  segments  of  the 
sbdomen,  wings  and  legs,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Various 
modilications  of  the  pupa  state  of  the  present  insects  are 
noticed  in  the  separate  articles  on  species  which  are  de- 
scribed. 

LB!reille  divides  this  order  into  three  principal  groups, 
according  with  the  three  linnnan  genera  Papilio,  Sphinx, 
and  Ph^ana.  To  the  first  group  he  applies  the  name 
Diuma;  Crepuscularia  is  used  to  designate  the  second; 
and  the  third  group,  or  that  corresponding  to  Phalnna  of 
LinniBua,  is  caUed  bjr  Latreille  Nocttima. 

The  group  or  section  Diuma  comprises  those  species 
which  fly  by  day,  called  Butterflies,  in  which  the  anienne 
are  terminated  by  a  knob,  or  are  at  least  somewhat  suddenly 
thicker  at  the  extremity ;  the  anterior  mai^in  of  the  posterior 
wings  is  simple ;  the  wings  are  usually  erect  when  the  insect 
is  in  a  state  of  repose ;  the  larvn  have  sixteen  legs ;  the 
chrysalises  are  always  naked,  attached  by  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity, so  that  the  head  hangs  duwnwards,  and  nave  usually 
angular  projections. 

irhe  Creptucularia  are  U'.siinguished  by  the  antenns 
being  gradually  thicker  from  the  Dase  towards  the  extrem- 
ity, and  forming  a  prismatic  or  ftisiform  club ;  the  extreme 
lip  is  sirader.  pointed,  and  often  recurv^.  The  wings  are  in 
a  norixontal  position  when  at  rest,  or  a  little  incliiwd ;  the 
posterior  vinys  have  a  rigid  spine  at  the  anterior  margin, 
which  is  recetved  into  a  hook  on  the  under-sntftee  €f  the 
superior  wings.  The  caterpillars  have  sixteen  feet,  six  of 
which  are  thoracic,  eight  abdominal,  and  two  anal ;  and 
many  of  them  have  a  hora-like  process  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  last  segment  The  puiw  are  never  angular  like 
those  of  Butterflies,  but  are  generally  smooth,  and  some- 
times furnished  with  small  spines.  The  perfect  insects 
generally  fly  in  the  morning,  evening,  or  afternoon. 

The  Leptdoptera  Nociuma  have  the  antenufe  setaceous, 
or  diminishing  ^;radually  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  often 
Mrrated  or  pectmated,  especially  in  the  male  sex :  the  wings 
during  rwose  are  horizontal  or  dullexed,  and  sometimes 
oonTolutsa  and  enclosing  the  body;  the  posterior  wings,  as 
in  the  ^epiMcularia,  have  a  rigid  seta  on  their  anterior 
margin,  which  hooks  into  a  oonespondiiw  groove  in  the 
anterior  wings.  The  larne  differ  much  inlbrm  and  in  the 
number  of  feet  they  possess,  varying  item  ten  *  to  sixteen. 
They  frequently  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon  before  as- 
suming the  pupa  state.  The  pupa  is  most  frequently  smooth, 
but  is  sometimes  fVtrnished  with  spineS)  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  hairy. 

The  perfttct  insect  almost  always  flies  by  night  or  after 
sunset   In  some  species  the  females  are  apterous. 

LEPITXySTROBXTS.  M.  Brongniart  gave  this  name  to 
the  Fossil  Fruits,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Lepidodendra, 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  coal  formation,  as  at  Coal- 
brook  Dale,  near  Bradfiird*  &c.  (Hittoire  de»  Vegitaux 
Pottilet.) 

LEFORTD^,  a  fiunil;^  of  Rodents,  the  type  of  which 
nay  be  considered  as  exisim^  in  the  Common  Han, 

Linnnus  ohamcterind  his  ^us  Lepui,  the  second  of 
his  order  Olires,  as  having  two  mcisor  teeth  (dentei  primo- 
res  ii\  the  upper  ones  double,  the  interior  being  the  least, 
and  he  placed  the  following  species  under  it,  viz.  Lepore* 
Hmidut,  Cunieuius,  Capenti*,  and  Brxuilienti*.  Gmelin 
added  several  species,  some  of  which  had  no  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  Hares. 

Cuvier  characterized  the  Hares  as  having  the  upper  inci- 
sor teeth  double,  that  is  to  say,  each  of  them  has,  behind, 
another  smaller  one.  Their  molars,  to  the  number  of  flve, 
are  formed  each  of  two  vertical  lamine  soldered  together.  In 
the  upper  jaw  ^ere  is  a  sixth,  which  is  simple  and  very 
smalL  Hiey  have  flve  toes  befbre  and  fbur  builnd,  an  enor- 
inous  eeeeum  ftre  w  six  times  lai^r  tlwn  the  stomach,  and 
ftimished  within  with  a  spiral  lamina  (lame  spirale)  which 
runs  throi^hout  its  length.  The  interior  of  their  mouth 
and  the  bottom  of  their  feet  are  furnished  with  hair,  like  the 
rest  of  their  body.  Hedividrathegronp  into— l.  neHaret 
pnpeH^  n  eaUed,  whioh  have  long  ean,  a  short  tail,  the 
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hind  feet  much  longer  ihnn  the  fore-feet  imperfbct  elarielei. 
and  the  suborbital  space  in  the  skeleton  pierced  lika  net- 
work (en  reseau).  The  species  are,  he  observes,  rather  kh- 
merous,  and  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difilcnlt  to  define  them. 

Of  Lagcmtya,  his  second  division,  he  says  that  the  spedea 
composing  it  have  the  ears  moderate,  the  le^  not  much 
differing  from  each  other,  nearly  perfect  davides  and  no 
tail:  they  have  hitherto,  he  adds,  been  only  fbund  recent 
in  Siberia,  and  fossil  remains  of  an  unknown  spedes  have 
been  detected  in  the  osseous  breccia  of  Corsica. 

Mr.  Gray's  third  family  of  the  order  Gliret  is  named  Le 
poridee,  and  is  thus  defined  * — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  or  four  in  the  upper  onr, 
lower  one  subsubulate  ;  grinders  numerous,  rootless  ;  eais 
generally  large ;  tongue  often  hairy ;  eyes  lu^  ;  clavides  ^ 
none;  fm-feet  short;  hiiid«  oneslmig;  tail nons, or Tcry 
short  hairy;  fur  soft 

t  Cutting  teeth  fbur  above. 

1.  Leporina,  genus  Laptu  P  2.  Lagomina,  genus  La- 
gomyt. 

tt  Cutting-teeth  two  above. 

3.  Caviina,  genera  K^odon,  F.  Cuv.  4.  Hydroeharina 
(HydroehtBrina  ?),  genus  /fj^tfrocAarut  (Hydrochceros),Bris- 
son.  5.  ZJtuyporeina  (Dasyproctina?),  genera  Ccsfo^my*. 
lUig.,  Datyporea  (Dasyprocta?),  111.,  Ihlieholit,  Desm. 

Hr.  Swainson  defines  the  genus  Leput  thus : — cutting 

teeth  —,  the  upper  in  pairs,  two  in  front  large  and  grooved, 

6—6 

and  two  smaller  behind ;  lower  teeth  square ;  grinders  — — -  , 

composed  of  two  soldered  vertical  plates :  a  sixth,  very  small, 
in  the  upper  jaw;  soles  of  the  feet  hairy;  anterior  feet  with 
five  toes ;  posterior  with  four ;  tail  very  short  turned 
wards.   £.  timidus.   The  common  Hare,  1 1  sp. 

Lagmnyt,  Geoff..  Hr.  Swainson  appears  to  give  as  a  sub- 
genus of  Lepua. 

The  subfamily  Leporina  seems  to  be  strictly  natural,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  those  species,  and  they  are  not  few,  which 
are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Hares  and  Rabbits. 

Dental  formula'— Inoi8ors-|-.  Hdars  ^— ^  =B8. 


1M  or  Bin.  (P.Onln.) 

The  Common  Hare,  L^m*  Umdua,  whiA  is  generally 
cfHUidered  as  the  type,  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion and  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  it  is  the  Aaywc  (Lagus) 
of  the  Greeks;  Lepu*  61  the  ancient  Italians;  Lepr9 
and  laevora  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Liebre  and  LehratiUo 
of  the  Spaniards ;  Lebre  and  Lebrimko  of  the  Portuguese  - 
Lievre  of  the  F^nch ;  Hat,  Haat,  and  Ha§e  of  ^  Ger 
mans;  Am  and  fiue  of  the  Danes  ^.^a  of  the  Swedes, 
■mrduw  to  HivBea ;  ^or^  of^l^u(AqgMH»K«U; 
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Amagf  CnfiaeA,  of  the  ancient  British ;  Mattlmn  of  tha 

The  uaual  weight  of  a  full-grown  Hare  is  eight  or  nine 
pounds ;  bat  one  is  mentioned  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of 
ffidraordinarvsize:  this  weighed  thirteen  pounds  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 

We  must  here  notice  the  Irish  Hare,  Lejmt  Hibemiata. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  drew 
particular  attention  to  it,  and  it  was  described  in  the,'  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society'  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  1833. 
Mr.  Jenyns  gives  it  as  a  variety  ofLeau  timidut  ;  but  Mr. 
B*U  {BrtiiM  f^uukypsdt)  states  tiuit  a  oarefal  examina- 
lun  vt  senral  speeiinens  has  assured  him  that  it  is  not 
naaHj  a  varie^  of  the  oommon  Haxe  of  England,  but  that 
it  is  specifleally  distinet.  He  mentioiu  the  fallowing  dif- 
ferenccH  of  character : — ^The  Irish  Hare  is  somewhat  larger ; 
the  head  is  rather  shorter ;  the  ears  are  even  shorter  than 
the  head,  while  those  of  the  English  Hare  are  f\tlly  an  inch 
longer ;  the  limbs  are  proportionally  rather  shorter ;  and 
the  ninder  legs  do  not  much  exceed  the  fore  legs  in  length. 
Hie  fur  is  a&o  remarkably  different :  it  is  composed  ex- 
clnsively  of  the  uniform  scot  and  shorter  hair  which  in  the 
English  species  is  mixed  with  the  black-tipped  long  hairs 
that  give  the  peculiar  mottled  appearance  of  that  animal ; 
it  is  therefore  of  auniform  reddish  brown  colour  on  the  back 
and  sides.  The  ears  are  reddish  gie^,  blackish  at  the  tip 
with  a  dark  line  near  the  outer  ma^in.  The  tail  is  nearly 
of  the  same  relative  length  as  in  the  commoa  species. 

It  fhrther  appears  that  X«pwHtA«nMetir  is  the  only  Hare 
found  in  Inuin^  which  may  aoeount  for  its  remaining  so 
long  unnoticed;  for  opportunities  of  comparison  could  not 
have  been  very  fluent.   Its  flir  is  considered  valueless. 

Whether  the  Irish  Hare  will  take  the  water  willingly 
does  not  appear;  that  the  English  Hare  id,  ooeasionally  at 
least,  an  accomplished  and  hold  swimmer  is  manifest  from 
the  following  account  related  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  Loudon's 
Hagaxine  (voL  5) *  A  harbour  of  great  extent  on  our 
southern  coast  has  an  island,  near  the  middle,  of  considera- 
ble size,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  a  mile  distant  from 
the  mainland  at  high  water,  and  with  which  point  there  is 
frequent  communication  by  a  iairy.  Early  one  morning  in 
spring  two  hares  were  observed  to  come  down  irom  the  hills  of 
the  mainland  towards  the  sea-eide ;  one  of  which,  from  time 
to  timc^  left  its  cMnpauion,  and  ^oceeding  to  the  vary  edge 
of  the  water,  stopped  there  a  minuts  or  twok  and  then  re- 
turned to  its  mate.  The  tide  was  zisinff;  and,  after  waiting 
some  time,  one  of  than  exactly  at  high  water  took  to  the 
sea,  and  swam  rapidly  over  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  opp<wite 
projecting  point  of  land.  The  observer  on  this  occasion, 
who  was  near  the  spot,  but  remained  unpnoeived  by  the 
Hares,  had  no  doubt  they  were  of  di^rent  sexes,  and  that  it 
was  the  male  that  swam  across  the  water,  as  he  had  proba- 
bly done  many  times  before.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
Hares  remained  on  the  shore  nearly  half  an  hour ;  one  of  them 
oceasiooally  examining,  as  it  would  seem,  the  state  of  the 
current,  and  ultimately  taking  to  the  sea  at  that  precise 
period  of  the  tide  called  slack-water,  when  the  passage  aorow 
could  be  effected  without  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  either  above  or  below  the  desired  punt  a£  landii^. 
The  other  Hare  then  cantered  back  to  the  JiilliL* 

The  Csmale  goes  thirty  days  with  yovng,  and  piodnoes 
from  two  to  five  at  a  birth;  these  are  horn  wall  covered 
with  hair  and  with  their  eyes  open.  The  leveret  qnitB  the 
mother  and  provides  for  itself  in  less  tlian  a  month,  and  is 
cajole     breeding  when  it  is  a  year  old. 

The  Common  liare  sometimes  varies  accidentally ;  there 
is  such  a  variety  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoolwtcal  Society 
of  London.  AXl  attempts  to  promote  a  breed  between  the 
hare  and  rabbit  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  fruitless. 

The  Varying  Haret  or  Alpine  Hare,  Leput  varitUnH*  of 
Pallas,  which  changes  the  colour  of  its  coat  with  the  sea- 
sons, requires  a  short  notice.  The  far,  which  is  full  and 
soft,  is,  in  summer,  grey,  intermixed  with  silky  hair  of  a 
yellowish  brown ;  the  ears  are  tipped  with  black,  and  the 
mder  parts  are  light  sprey.  The  tail  is  white  beneath  and 
ney  above.  As  the  wmter  approaches  the  ftir  ^gradually 
becmnes  wfait^  exe^  that  on  the  lips  and  the  tips  of  the 
ears*  whieh  remaiiis  black.  In  the  *  Bdinbu^h  Fhiloso- 
phinl  Jonmal,'  voL  it,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
pmoess  as  it  oecurs  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  winter  change  of  colour  takes  place  without  any 
naaoral  of  the  hair,  as  in  the  Ermine^  and  somewhat  in  the 
«me  way  tliat  the  ohuige  is  e&eted  on  the  head  of  the 
FO,  Na  MS 


J^ack^-fuaehd  GM,  Xema  nA'^undw,  ana  in  the  feathm 
of  o^er  lurds.  'About  the  middle  of  Beptembor,'  says  the 
uriter  in  the  Journal,  'the  grey  feet  begin  to  be  white, 
and  before  the  month  ends  aU  the  four  fnt  are  white,  and 
the  ears  and  muzzle  are  of  a  brighter  colour.  The  white 
colour  gradually  ascends  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  we 
observe  undw  the  grey  hairs  whitish  spots,  which  continue 
to  increase  till  the  end  of  October;  but  still  the  hack 
continues  of  a  grey  colour,  while  the  eyebrows  and  ears 
are  nearly  white.  From  Uds  pmod  the  change  of  eohrar 
advances  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  tile 
whole  fur,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  eat^  whieh 
remain  black,  is  of  a  fine  shining  white.  The  hack  becomes 
white  wiUiin  eight  days.  During  the  whole  of  this  remark- 
able change  in  the  fur,  no  hair  foils  from  the  anhual; 
hence  it  appears  that  the  hair  actually  changes  its  cobur, 
and  tlutt  there  is  no  renewal  of  it  The  fur  retains  its 
white  colour  until  the  month  of  March,  or  even  later,  de- 
pending on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  it  has  again  a  grey  colour.  Bat  the 
spring  change  is  different  from  the  winter,  as  the  hair  is 
completely  shed.* 

The  Rabbet,  Rabbit,  or  Coney,  Leput  Cunieubu,  Linn.. 
ComgUo  of  the  Italians ;  Conejo  of  the  Spanish ;  Coelho 
of  tlw  Portuguese ;  Koniglein  and  Kaninchin  of  the  Grer- 
mans ;  Konyn  or  Xom'n  of  the  Dutch  and  Belnaus ;  Kanin 
of  the  Swedes;  Kanine  of  the  Danes;  and  Ctuningen  oi 
Ute  antient  Britirii.  is  known  to  every  one. 

The  fertiU^  of  the  animal  may  be  ims^ned  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  will  begin  to  breed  at  the  age  of  six 
monUis,  and  produce  several  broods  in  a  year,  generally 
from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at  a  time.  Pennant  says, 
*  Rabbits  will  breed  seven  times  a  year,  and  bring  eight 
young  ones  each  time.  On  a  supposition  that  this  happens 
regularly  during  four  years,  their  numbers  will  amount  to 
1,274,840.'  The  young  are  Uind  at  their  birth,  and  nearly 
naked. 

The  fur  of  the  Rabbit  is  in  considerable  demand,  parti- 
cularly for  the.  hat  trade;  and  at  one  time  the  silver-haired 
varieties,  or  silver-sprigs,  fetched  three  shillings  a  piece,  for 
ornamental  linings  to  cloaks,  &c ;  in  Pennant's  time  hoyi- 
ever  the  price  had  follen  to  sixpence. 

Hie  sub&mily  Lagomna  consists  of  a  single  genus 
Lagomy»t  which  has  the  mtuile  acute^  the  ears  shwt  and 
somewhat  rounded,  the  soles  of  the  Ibet  hairy,  tiie  claws 
folcular,  and  no  tail. 

Dental  formula:— Inctsors  i;  Molars  26, 

Examples,  Lagomyt  pueiiUu,  Desm.;  Lagomye  Al- 
pinui,  D^sm.,  Leput  Aipimt*;  ^llas ;  and  Lagomye  Ogo- 
tona,  Desm.,  Lepus  O^otona,  Pallas.  Locality,  I*u>rthem 
Asia.  The  form  has  a  wide  ge<^ra|>hieal  range,  and  occurs  in 
the HimalayaMountaiiuat  aconsiderable  altitude.  (Royle.) 

The  first  of  these  species,  Lagomys  putiliut  [Leput 
pusillue  of  Pallas,  Semlanoi  Saettkik,  or  Ground  Hare  of 
the  Russians  about  the  Volga ;  Ttchottc/tot  or  Ittiitekan, 
or  the  Barking  Mouse  of  the  Tartars;  Riula  of  the  Kal- 
mucs;  Calling  Hare  of  Pennant^  has  the  head  longer 
thui  usual  with  Hares,  and  thickly  covered  with  fur,  ev^ n 
to  the  tip  of  the  nose;  numerous  hairs  in  the  whiskers; 
ean  lai;^  and  rounded ;  legs  very  short ;  soles  ftured  be- 
neath ;  Its  whole  coat  very  soft,  long  and  smooth,  with  a 
thick  long  fine  down  beneath,  of  a  brownish  lead  colour ; 
the  hairs  of  the  same  colour,  towards  the  ends  of  a  light 
grey,  and  tq)t  with  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  hoary ; 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  fur  yellowish.  Length  about  six 
inches ;  weight  from  3}  to  4^  ounces ;  in  winter  soaieely 
2)  ounces.   (Pallas,  Pennant) 

LocaUtie*. — The  south-east  parts  of  Russia,  and  about 
all  die  ridge  spreading  from  the  Ural  chain  to  the  south, 
about  the  Irtish,  and  m  the  west  part  of  the  Altaic  chain, 
but  nowhere  in  the  Bast  beyond  the  Oby.  (Pallas,  Pennant) 

HoMr.— Delighting  in  the  most  sunn^  valleys  and  hills, 
where  the  berhB4j;e  is  plentiihl  and  delicate ;  the  Calkng 
Hare*  choose  these  locslities  when  in  the  viciniQr  of  a  woo^ 
which  win  afford  them  a  ready  refUge  in  the  case  of  daneer 
or  alarm.  Their  burrows,  especially  those  belonging  to  the- 
old  ones  and  to  females,  are  curious  and  intricate,  so  weUI 
concealed  amid  the  shrubs  of  some  dry  spot  that  detection 
is  TOT  difficult ;  and  to  increase  the  difficulty,  the  animalt 
is  said  to  drop  its  excrements  under  some  bush,  that  tfaevk 
mar  not  hetny  its  abode,  which  yrould  almfat^  dink 
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search.  Were  it  not  for  their  jMculiar  cry  or  call.  HUs 
it  deecribed  as  being  like  the  piping  of  a  quail,  but  deeper, 
and  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
German  mile.  It  is  repeated  at  just  intervals,  thrice, 
four  times,  and  even  six,  at  night  and  morning,  but  seldom 
in  the  day,  unless  the  weather  be  cloudy.  Both  the  male 
and  female  emit  this  note,  but  the  latter  is  silent  for  some 
time  after  she  boa  given  birth  (in  May)  to  her  young,  which 
art  bom  naked  and  blind,  and  ate  earaftilly  attended  to  by 
iIk  modur,  who  coren  them  up  warm  with  the  oosy  ma* 
teriaU  of  her  nest 


The  subfamily  Camxna  consists  o^  toe  genera  Cavia  and 
Kerodon.  An  account  of  the  former  genus  will  be  Jbund 
under  that  title ;  the  genus  Cavia  has  the  following 

'  2  4  —  4 

Dental  formida:—InciB(ns-,  Molars-: — :  =  20. 


Teeth  of  C«rt»  Aperea,  (F.  Cnvisi.) 

The  genua  as  now  modified  appears  to  contain  but  one 
spedes,  the  well-known  Guinea-Pig,  Cavia  a^ea  and 
&mia  porcellus  of  Erxleben,  Cavia  Cnbaya  of  Desmarest 
and  Schreber,  Hydrochoerut  aperea,  Hydrodtaenu  aibaya 
and  Ancma  aperea  of  F.  Cuvier,  Mu>  porcellus  of  Linn., 
CbeAon  d'Inde  of  Buffbn,  and  Variegated  Cavy  of  Shaw. 

Qeruric  Character. — Molars  composite,  havmg  only  one 
simple  lamina  and  one  forked ;  no  tail ;  fore  toes  separated, 
naih  short,  robust,  like  little  hoofs;  two  ventral  mammee. 

Geographical  Distribution.— The  Guinea-Pig  is  now  to 
be  found  in  a  semi-domesticated  state  in  most  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  its  original  locality  appears  to  have  been  South 
America,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  &c.  The  natives  bCl 
the  flesh,  whirh  is  said  to  be  well  flavoured,  resembling  that 
of  oar  wild  rabbit. 

Hydrochaerina.  This  subftimily,  consisting  of  one  genus, 
HvDROCHtERUs,  has  been  treated  of  under  Inat  title. 

A  lengthened  notice  of  the  subfamily  Dasyproctina 
will  be  fhnnd  under  the  article  Aoovn.  The  genus  Doli- 
ehotis  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  Paiagomm  Caoy, 
Daiyproela  Bstadhortica^  vol.  i..  p.  214. 

FosaiL  Leforiox. 

Of  the  genua  Lt^m  the  following  species  are  named : 
Leput  diluoianm,  Haro  of  the  Caverns,  Cuvier,  Buckland, 
hnder«  and  D' Alton;  I^pw  pTMOMi  Han  of  the  oueoui 


breeciai,  Cuvier.  Fossil  Hares  and  Rabbits  are  alao  r»- 
corded  by  M.  Bourdet,  M.  D'Orbigny,  M.  Risst^  M. 
Wagner,  MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  and  MM.  Marcel  da 
Serres  and  Pitorre. 

The  following  fossil  species  of  Lagomyf  are  recorded: 
Lagomyt  Corsioanu*  and  Lagomyg  Smba,  from  the 
osseous  breccia  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  respectively.  Otlur 
remains  of  Lagomyt  are  noticed  by  Cuvier,  Wagner,  M.  da 
Serres,  Risso,  Cbabriol  and  Bouillet,  Croizet  and  Jobert, 
Bravard.  Sedgwick  (Oenii^en  beds),  and  Muxchison.  AU 
tertiary.  ^ 

Of  the  Agouti  iDatyproOa  of  Illiger,  CUoroflwt  of  F. 
Cuvier)  remains  are  noticed  by  M.  Brawd  and  M.  Bich- 
wald.  Tertiary. 

LEPRA  (the  Greek  word  Xirpa,  scaliness),  an  affection 
of  the  skin,  of  the  order  Squamee,  or  scaly  diseases,  of  Wil- 
lan  and  Bateman.  It  is  characterised  by  an  eruption  of 
circular  spots  of  inflamed  skin  covered  with  scales,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  shilling  or  even  a 
half-crown  piece,  occasionally  mixed  with  large  irregular 
patches  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  the  borders  of  several 
eonti^ous  spots.  The  scales  m  this  affection  iMsseBs  a 
peculiar  chancter,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from ju^- 
riasis  and  psoriasis,  other  diseases  of  the  same  order.  From 
the  mriiue  of  the  inflamed  spots  a  diseased  cuticle  is  pro- 
duoed,  which  ooncretes  into  thiekish  enists  or  scales  of  a 
glistening  white  silvery  uipeannee,  and  flnm  being  secreted 
more  abundantly  toward  the  circumference  a  rounded  and 
elevated  form  is  given  to  the  outer  maigin,  whilst  the  cen- 
tre is  left  almost  or  entirely  free  from  scale.  The  whole  ia 
surrounded  by  a  slight  areola  of  redness.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  in  the  small  spots,  the  inflamed  skin, 
which  is  slightly  raised  above  the  surrounding  parts,  poa- 
sesses  only  a  thin  scaly  covering ;  and  in  the  larger  patcoes, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  spots,  the  characteris- 
tic appearances  became  somewhat  confused ;  still,  on  care- 
ful examination,  the  elevated  ma»in,  circular  outline,  and 
central  ftee  spot  may  more  or  less  be  recc^ised. 

This  disease  generally  afliwts  young  people  from  the  >^ 
of  puberty  up  to  thirty,  anid  appean  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  women  than  in  men.  Sometimes  the  whole 
body  becomes  affected  by  it,  even  the  face  and  scalp,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  confined  to  the  limbs,  and  is  observed 
especially  on  the  skin  below  the  knee  and  elbow,  in  which 
situations  its  true  charactera  are  generally  most  marked. 
The  health  of  persons  afiected  with  this  disease  is  but  little 
disturbed,  the  accession  of  the  eruption  alone  being  pre- 
ceded by  headache  and  slight  febrile  disturbance.  It  is 
generally  tedious  of  cure,  recurring  periodically  in  some 
constitutions,  whilst  in  others  it  wul  continue  for  two  or 
three  years.  Mort  frequently  it  arises  without  any  assign- 
able cause ;  occasionally  it  has  appeared  to  be  dependent 
upon  suddenly  supnrMsed  cutaneous  transpiration  from 
persons  drinfcuig  cold  water  when  overheated. 

Hits  disease  must  not  be  ooofinrnded  with  the  lepro^  of 
the  sacred  and  antient  writers,  a  torn  which  appears  to 
have  been  used  to  express  any  loathsome  affection  of  the 
akin,  or,  as  some  imagine,  to  have  referred  to  the  disease 
described  in  the  present  day  under  the  term  Elephantiasis. 
[Elephantiasis.] 
LEPROSY.  [Lkpoa.] 

LE'PTIDES,  a  sub&mily  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
Family  Brochystoma  (Macquart).  The  family  of  insects  to 
which  the  present  section  belongs  is  distinguisbed  by  ^ 
proboscis  being  short  and  membranous ;  the  lips  terminal 
and  thick ;  third  joint  of  the  antenns  simple,  often  spatur 
late;  stylet  often  dorsal;  abdomen  usually  with  five  dis- 
tinct B^ments.  The  winn  have  commonly  one  submar- 
ginal  and  three  posteria  ceUs.  The  fiunily  Bracfaysboma  is 
divided  by  Macquart  into  four  tribes  or  snb-nmilies— 
Xylotoma,  Leptidet,  Dolu^opoda,  and  SyrphidiS-  The 
first,  or  the  Xylotomee,  are  distinguished  by  the  third  joint 
of  the  antenniB  being  conical,  by  the  wing  havbig  two  sub- 
marginal  cells,  and  by  the  tarsi  being  furnished  with  two 
small  cushions.  In  the  subfamily  Leptidet  the  antran* 
are  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  head,  and  have  generally 
a  terminal  stylet ;  the  tarsi  are  furnished  with  three  small 
cushions ;  the  femora  are  elongated ;  the  wings  have  twe 
sobmai^inal  and  generally  five  postoior  cells.  This  group 
oontains  six  genera,  of  which  one  {Clinoeera)  is  dislu- 
guisbed  fh>m  all  the  other  Leptides  by  its  possessing  onlf 
three  posteriw  cdla  to  the  wings,  the  temaiuing  getun 
hsriogfln.  In  the  genus  LmOU  the  head  iaiiknaiwid; 
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lbs  ftlpi  am  genenlljr  deeumbent,  with  the  aecond  joint 
•ooicidand  the  thirdjoint  short  and  geaerally  conical.  Tb» 
thotax  has  a  distinct  tubercle;  bo^  conioai  and  tranqn- 
reaL  The  species  inhabit  Bnrope.  The  Leptia  vermileo 
(Muna  venftileo,  Lin.)  has  been  separated  from  Leptis 
proper  by  Macquart  and  forms  the  type  of  his  genus  Ver- 
mileo,  distmguished  chiefly  by  the  body  being  elongated 
and  depressed,  the  first  joint  of  the  antenne  elented. 
and  the  last  conical  and  horizontal  in  its  direction. 

Leptit  vermiUo  of  Fabricius,  or  Vermileo  Degeerii,  Mac- 
quart.  This  fly  is  about  four  orfive  lines  in  length,  ofayellov 
colour,  having  four  black  streaks  on  the  thorax,  and  five 
ranges  of  black  spots  on  the  body;  the  wings  immaculate. 
The  larva  somewfiat  resembles  the  sttok-like  caterpillas  of 
the  Qeometra,  and  is  nearly  of  a  (^lindrical  Ibrm,  but  nar- 
rower towards  the  anterior  extremi^  of  the  body ;  tbe  poste- 
rior sxtremi^  is  furnished  with  four  fleahy  tuberdea.  It 
lives  in  sandy  districts,  forms  excavations  in  the  soil,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  secretes  itadf  either  wholly  or  partially. 
If  an  insect  falls  into  its  trap,  it  rises  suddenly,  clasps  ^e 
insect  with  its  body,  and  havioff  sucked  all  its  juices,  bends 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  by  suddenly  relaxing  throws 
amy  the  remains. 

llie  next  genus,  Chryaophila  (MacquartX  has  the  bochr 
furnished  wiUi  velveMike  hair,  the  palpi  elevated  and  wim 
the  second  joint  cylindrical,  the  third  being  generally  coni 
eal ;  thorax  without  a  distinct  tubercle.  »averal  species 
are  found  in  Europe.  The  genus  Spania,  which  is  the  next 
in  succession  according  to  Macquart,  has  but  two  distinct 
joints  to  the  antennv ;  it  contains  but  one  species.  The 

Snus  Atherix  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antenniB  distinct ; 
B  stylet  is  ^neral^  drasal;  the  body  depressed.   All  the 
specMs  of  this  genua  are  European. 

Hie  third  suUkmily,  DoUaiopodaf  is  distinguished  by 
the  aecond  joint  of  the  palpi  being  memlvanous.  depressed 
and  covering  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  The  stylet  of  the 
antennas  is  sometimes  dorsal  and  sometimes  apical;  the 
eyea  are  gener^;^  separated  in  both  sexes ;  the  abdomen 
IS  somewhat  cylindrical,  or  approaches  a  conical  form ; 
wings  decumbent,  without  any  diacoidal  cell,  uid  generally 
possessing  four  posterior  cells. 

The  last  subfamily,  the  Syrphida,  is  a  very  extensive 
group ;  and  although  given  ny  Macquart  as  a  division  Ot ' 
bis  &mily  Brachystoma,  certainly  constitutes  a  section  of 
higher  viJue  than  a  sulifamily.   f SYRfBiox.] 

Z^PTOCONCHUS  (Xnn^  thin,  and  ^i^,  a  shell). 
Dr.  Riippeirs  name  for  a  genus  of  Ftoetinibranchiated 
Oastropodons  MoUuska,  thus  characterized  by  him  :— 

Animal. — Head  with  an  dongated  proboscis,  but  which 
is  entirely  retractile ;  mouth  without  any  apparent  armour ; 
tentaelet  two,  bttened,  triangular,  short,  united  at  their 
internal  base,  supporting  the  eyes  atone-half  of  their  length 
on  their  external  side.  Pbot  moderate,  muscular,  without 
any  operculum.  Mantle  with  a  circular  border,  without 
ornament,  and  with  a  alight  prolongation  on  tbe  left  side. 
Branchial  cavity  with  a  rather  large  aperture,  the  gill  com- 
posed of  a  single  comb  formed  of  triangular  laminse  close 
set  one  against  the  other  r  at  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  is 
found  the  orifice  of  the  ovaria,  whence  (in  the  month  of 
July)  the  eggs  come  forth  in  numerous  bimdles  (par  paquets 
nombreux),  each  enveloped  in  a  viseoua  aac,  which  is  flat- 
tened, elliptical,  and  three  linea  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Ixanchial  eavi^  is  the  orifice  of  the  amu.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  a  little  behind  the  right  tentade, 
there  is  another  orifice,  which  may  have  some  relation  to 
the  male  organs  of  generation. 

Shell  subglohular,  delicate,  fragile,  translucent,  with  a 
low  spire,  which  is  nearly  effaced  by  the  encroachment  (sur- 
croissement)  of  the  laminsa  of  the  last  whorl ;  aperture 
large,  suboval,  with  its  two  extremities  turned  contrariwise, 
so  that  the  aperture  has  some  resemblance  to  the  le'tfer  S 
reversed ;  the  two  margins  not  united,  the  right  one  deli- 
cate at  all  ages,  and  a  Uttle  expanded  anteriorly  as  in  adult 
JanthuuB  ;  no  columella ;  no  umbilicus. 

Example,  L^oconehu*  atriaiut,  Rupp.  Tbe  shell  of 
this  species,  which  serves  Dr.  RSppdil  for  the  t^pe  the 
genus,  is  a  ratba  dir^  milk  white ;  it  ia  AurowedeitmiaUT 
with  aumeroiia  longitudinal  undulated  lines  veiTiDnch 
^>proximated>  Length  of  adult  \4k  lines;  breadui  IS^; 
young  74;  breadth  6. 

LoeaRhf  and  Habitt. — The  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  found 
imbedded  in  the  calcareous  mass  of  Pdyparia,  and  having 
MCitMBiuieationwiththawatsfaxo^rtDy  ttodmtooi^sn- 


inff.   These  corals  prove  almost  always  to  be  «  apedea  o( 

Mmmdrina  (Meandrina  Phn^iia),  in  which  Maeilw,  ^ 
nerupit,  &c.,  occur. 

Dr.  Ruppdl  is  cf  opinion,  from  the  few  words  of  M.  Ranr 
concerning  the  young  of  Magihu,  that  the  last-named 
naturalist  nad  before  him  the  genus  above  des<3ibed.  Dr 
Riippell  notices  the  following  distinctions  between  Lepto- 
eoiiatuM  and  Magilut.  In  the  former  the  margins  of  tb# 
shell  are  always  disunited ;  in  the  latter  they  .are  always 
united.  Tbe  animals  of  the  two  genera  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  an  operculum  in  the  one  {Mofphu), 
and  its  absence  in  the  otner,  and  by  the  difference  in  the 
proboscis;  nor  is  the  siphon  of  the  Magilue  present  in 
Leptocoru^uu. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Serieg. — Dr.  Riippell  hazards  a 
suggestion  that  Leptoeonchm  approximates  to  tbe  Jaathiiue. 
The  number  of  the  tentaclea,  the  oval  proboscis,  the  mantle 
deprived  of  a  siphon,  the  pectinated  branchin  framed  of 
crowded  {^ramid^  and  the  absence  of  an  operculum,  fovour 
this  approximation,  as  well  as  the.analc^ies  of  the  shell; 
but  be  adds  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  ditference 
the  habitations  of  the  two  genera  is  too  great  to  allow  of  a 
reliance  on  this  suggestion.  (TVafuactiont  <if  the  Zo<^ogi 
col  Society  of  London,  vol.  i. ;  Proceedings  of  the  same 
Sodefy,  1834.) 


LEPTOPHI^A,  Mr.  T.  Bell's  name  for  a  Bubftauily  of 
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■upMito  belonging  to  the  &mily  CoUdirida,  thui  defined 

Heed  elongate,  broad  behind,  narrowed  before ;  the  ante- 
rior part  covered  irith  nine  scuta.  Eyes  large.  Gape  wide, 
somewhat  waved.  Maxillary  and  paliUine  teeth ;  no  poi- 
mmoutfang*.  Body  very  slender,  slightly  depressed ;  tail 
very  long,  slender,  the  point  acute.  Dorsal  scales  oval, 
elongate,  loose ;  caudal  scales  very  small,  dosely  arranged. 
Abdominal  scuta  very  long;*  subinudal  scuta  small,  indis- 
tinet.  G«ik«»  Drymw  and  Leptophia, 


Laptoplil*  pnrptuaMCM.  (S«bn.j 


'  xbj  whole  of  the  senientB  oomposinK  these  genera  live,' 
says  Ur.  Bell,  '  in  woo&,  entwining  themselves  amongst 
the  branches  itf  trees,  and  glidingwith  sreat  rapidity  and 
elegance  from  one  to  another.  These  habits,  combined 
with  the  graceful  slendemess  of  their  form,  the  beautiful 
metallic  reflection  from  the  surface  in  some  species,  and 
the  br^ht  and  changeable  hnes  in  others,  place  them 
amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Their 
fbod  consists  of  lai^  insecb,  young  birds,  &o.,  which  the 
extraordinary  sise  or  the  head,  the  width  of  the  gape,  and 
the  great  dilatability  of  the  neck  and  body,  enable  them  to 
swallow,  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  these  parts  in  a 
state  of  rest :  in  a  specimen  in  my  possession  of  Dryiniu 
auratut,  for  instance,  the  length  of  which  is  four  feet,  nine 
inches,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  is  hardly  two  hnes.  When 
the  skin  is  distended  either  by  food  or  during  inspiration 
the  scales  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  &e  skin, 
which  is  of  a  diflbrent  colour,  becomes  visible  in  the  inter- 
fltiees,  producing  a  curious  reticulated  rapearance.  Not- 
vithstan^ng  the  poisonous  mark  was  affixed  by  Linnmus 
to  the  only  species  of  Dryinut  known  to  him  (Coluber  myc- 
terizaru.  Linn.),  it  is  well  ascertained  that  they  are  all  of 
them  perfectly  harmless;  and  it  is  asserted  of  that  species 
that  the  children  are  in  the  habit  of  taming  and  playing 
with  them,  twining  them  round  their  necks  and  arms,  and 
tlut  the  makes  appear  pleased  at  being  thus  caressed.' 

Genera.   Dryinus  (Merrem). 

Qtnerie  Character. — Upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the 
kmr.  BoBtrum  very  narrow,  more  or  less  acute  at  the 

■iis*T*oftn  iiHiliiaw<^|th»1wsilhiuQiBttsiTiilisiis 


apex,  which  in  some  species  is  distmetiy  mucronate  and 
moveable.  (BeU.) 

Mr.  Bell  records  six  species,  three  of  which  are  Atnsrican, 
Carolina,  Mexico,  and  Brasil ;  and  the  other  three  Asiatic, 
two  from  the  East  Indies,  and  one  from  the  Island  of 
Java. 

Example,  Dryinut  auratut.  Yellowish-grey,  diining 
with  pale  gold  colour,  dotted  with  whitish  and  black;  ros- 
trum suhobtuse. 

£ooa^,  Mexico. 

Leptophis.  (Bell.) 

Generic  Character. — BxMtrum  obtuse;  upper  jaw  pro- 
jeqting  but  very  slightly  beyond  the  lower. 

Mr.  Bell  records  three  species,  three  irom  the  Bast  Indies, 
and  one  from  America  (Carolina).  To  these  Hr.  Gray 
subsequently  added  two  species,  L.  punctulatut  and  Z.  tpi~ 
lotut  iColuber  emiottu,  Iacto.),  collected  \n  the  expedition 
unda  Captain  FhiUip  ^ker  Kin^  R.N.  {Swrveg  qf 
Austraiia.) 

Example,  Leptop/tU  purpurateeru  (Coluber  purpuras- 
cent,  Shaw).  Violet,  changing  to  green,  gilded ;  a  lateral 
and  dorsal  line  of  a  paler  hue ;  head  obtuse.  Locality^  the 
Bast  Indies.  (ZooJl  Jburn.,  vol.  ii.) 

LB'PTOPHIS.  aSROFBINA.] 

LEPTOPODIID^.  CMactoioduns.] 

LEPTOSOMUS,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Vieillot, 
and  belonging  to  the  fiimily  Cueulida.  Example,'  Leptoto- 
mut  afvr  \  Cucuiut  qfer,  GmeL ;  Edolian  Cuckoo  of  Shaw, 
noticed  by  the  late  Muor  James  FranUin,  F.R,8.,  &c.,  in 
his  '  Catalogue  of  Biros  *  collected  in  the  Gratia,  between 
Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the  Vindhyian  Hills,  between 
the  latter  place  and  Gurrab  Mundela  on  the  NerbudfU. 
(Zool.  Proc,  1S30-31.)  lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes  also  de- 
scribes and  notices  it  in  his  interesting  catalt^e  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Dttkhun  (Deocan),  hut  as  being  rare.  (Zoo/. 
iVoc.  1832.) 

LEPTOfflOMI'Nifi.    riNDICAtDBIITS.TOl.  xii.,  P.4S9.1 

LEPUS.  [Lbpoeida] 

LEPUS  (the  Hare),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  said  bv 
Hyeinus  to  be  in  the  act  of  running  from  Orion's  dog,  which 
is  the  greater  dog,  according  to  some,  and  the  lesser,  accord- 
ing to  others.  It  is  situated  directly  under  Orion.  Tlie 
principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 
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LB'RIDA,  called  ILERDA  in  the  Roman  times,  is  a 
town  and  fortress  in  Catalonia,  on  the  right  or  western  hank 
of  the  river  Segre,  a  few  miles  above  its  Juncthm  with  the 
Bbro,  and  not  ftur  from  the  frontiers  of  Aragon.  A  fine 
bridire,  the  fhundations  of  wfaidt  are  Roman,  connects  the 
two  nuiks  of  the  Segre.  Lerida  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a 
military  hospital,  and  12,600  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  citadel,  which  has  four  bastions,  snd 
partly  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  extending  to  the  foot  of 
another  hill,  which  is  also  crowned  by  a  fort.  Lerida  has 
sustained  many  sieges ;  it  was  taken  by  storm  the 
French  in  the  war  ofthe  succession  in  1707,  and  again  m  the 
last  war  in  Ha^,  1810.  The  country  around  is  very  fertile 
in  wth  iriM^  w,  pvlie,  hemp,  sntLflMU  Lerida,  although 
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rt4oes  not  maintain  its  former  importance,  u  still  oae  of  the 
most  considerable  tomis  of  Catalonia.  It  had  once  a  flourish- 
big  uniTersity,  which  was  suppressed  when  king  Philip  V. 
Mtablished  that  of  Oervera.  [CATAix>inA.]  I^rida  is  83 
miles  vest  of  Barcelona. 

IiERIBTA,  a  ^enus  of  reptiles  belonging'  to  the  lamily 
SemeideBf  established  by  Hr.  Bell,  and  thus  ohanoto-ised 
by  him: — 

/fmtf  scutated ;  meyeUd»;  «ar»  hidden  Under  the  skin. 
BiKfy  slender ;  the  tcaies  smooth  and  equal.  Feet  ibur;  the 
mterior  little,  very  short,  and  didaohloua;  the  posterior 
longer,  and  tridac^loas.  Vent  limple,  senuoiicnlar;  no 
preetmal  or fermoral  poret. 

Example,  Leriata  lineata,  which  is  bronze-green,  paler 
heaeath,  with  two  dorsal  anil  two  lateral  black  lines. 

Locality,  Australia. 

Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  new  genus  ^^rees  witi)  Gj/m- 
nopkthalmus,  Merr.,  and  Ablephartu,  Fitting.,  in  the  absence 
of  eyelids,  but  differs  from  both  in  the  number  of  its  toes. 
In  addition  to  this  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  fbet,  it 
is,  he  rranarks,  remarkably  distinguished  1:^  the  want  of 
external  eaxs,  and  by  its  elongated  and  anguiform  body ; 
diaraeten  in  wfaidi  it  agrees  with  SaiphM,  Gray.  The 
last-named  genua,  he  adds,  however,  posse  wns  eyelids,  and 
diflfets  also  m  the  numbw  of  its  toet  ftom  LeriitA.  iZoot. 
Proc.,  1833.) 

LERN^A,  the  Lernssans,  which  H.  de  Bhunrine  col- 
lected into  a  fiunily  with  that  name,  are  parasitic  animals 
adhering  to  flsbes,  and  have  presented  some  difficult  to 
zoologists  as  to  their  natural  position.  Cuvier  placed 
them  at  theend  of  his  Intestiruna  Camtmres,  Cavitary  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  Bntozoa  Nematoidea  of  Rudolphi,  but  as  a  very 
different  family,  and  requiringto  be  divided  mto  many  genera 
when  their  oeconomy  is  better  known.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  crustaceans,  and  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards  (1834)  so  considers  them.  In  his  proposed  arrange- 
ment dke  Cruttac^  Stueur*  form  the  leonid  snbelats  of 
his  class  ChifloeM,  aaaoonsistof  twok^nt:  the  first  the 
legion  of  Rtratytet  MartAeurt,  Walking  Parasites ;  the 
second,  the  legi<m  of  Panuyte*  iVtwsim,  swimming  Para- 
sites. This  last  lemon  ii  eompoaed^ctf  the  order  of  Sipho- 
nottomet,  end  of  the  order  Lemsana.  [PAXUsms  Na- 

GEURS.] 

LEROI,  JULIEN  DATID,  born  in  1724,  was  the  son 
of  an  eminent  watchmaker  at  Paris.  Having  made  choice  of 
architecture  as  a  profession,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  it  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  plodding  routine 
then  established ;  and  being  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  art  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  then  very  little 
known,  after  passing  some  years  at  Rome,  he  visited  Greece 
in  1754.  On  his  return  he  gave  the  world  the  fruits  of  his 
researches  in  his '  Ruines  des  plus  beaux  Uonnmens  de  la 
Gr£ce.*  Although  not  free  from  numerous  errors,  which 
were  subsequenuy  exposed  by  Stuart,  and  which  the  au- 
thor corrected  in  his  second  edition  (1770),  this  work  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  publication  of  the  kind—  the 
first  attempt  to  show  what  Grecian  architecture  actually 
was.  Undoubtedly  its  value  has  since  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  more  accurate  labours  of  Stuart  and  others, 
but  its  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  the  chronology  of  the 
art.  It  certainly  contributed  ,much  to  correct  the  vitiated 
taste  that  had  long  been  in  vogue  in  France,  and  to  open 
new  views  in  regard  to  architecture,  which  meritorious  aim 
waa  assiduously  followed  up  by  its  author  in  the  excellent 
lessons  he  dehvered  during  forty  years  as  proi^sor.  His 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  his  own  studies,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  odiers;  and  such  were  his  seal  and  disinterestedness, 
that  he  cheerfully  continued  his  services  as  professor  gra- 
tuitously in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  though  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution  had  greatly -imp^red  his  fortune,  and 
ttioueh  the  infirmities  of  age  were  increasing  upon  him. 
He  died  at  Paris,  universally  regretted,  in  January,  1803, 
aged  seventy-five.  Besides  the  one  above  mention^,  Leroi 
published  several  other  works,  among  which  are  '  Histoire 
de  la  Disposition,  &c.  desTemplesdes  Chretiens,'  8vo.,  1764; 
'  Observntions  sur  les  Edifices  des  Anciens  Peuples,'  8vo., 
1767  :  and  '  De  la  Marine  des  Anciens  Peuples,*  8vo.,  1777. 

LEROS    [Archipblaoo,  Grecian.] 

LESBO'NAX.  a  Greek  rhetoridan  and  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Mitrlene.  He  lived  in  the  times  of  Augiutus, 
and  was  the  ikther  of  Potamon,  who  taught  eloquenee  at 
Rone  under  the  reign  (tf  llberiiu,  and  was  higUy  fiivonred 
^  Himt  ampovr  (Suidai,  under  ZMbonax  tcoA  BftamoK), 


We  learn  from  Luoian  that  Lesbonax  approved  of  dancing 
«■  a  means  of  moral  cultivation.  (On  IJanang,  ii.,  p.  303, 
ed.  Reitz.) 

Suidas  informs  ns  that  Lesbonax  wrote  many  philoso- 
phical works;  but  none  of' them  are  extant  Pbotius  says 
iCod.,  64}  that  he  bad  read  sixteen  orations  of  Lesbonax,  oi 
which  however  only  two  have  come  down  to  us,  one  exhort- 
ing the  Athenians  to  continue  Ha  war  against  the  Lacedoi- 
monians,  and  the  other  advising  them  to  attack  the  Thebar.s. 
Some  critics  have  placed  the  author  of  these  orations  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  a  mere  perusal  of  the 
speeches  will  show  that  they  must  have  been  written  at  a 
much  later  period.  We  know  moreover  from  the  writings 
of  Libanius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  &c.,  tlut  it  was  very  com- 
mon for  rhetoricians  to  declaim  upon  subjects  t^osen  from 
antient  history.  These  orations  were  first  published  by 
Aldus,  (Y en.,  1513) ;  and  aiterwards  by  Stephens,  widi  the 
Orations  of  ^sehines,  Lysias,  and  others  (Paris,  1 575) ;  by 
Gruter  (Han.,  1619),  and  also  by  Reiske,  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the '  Oratores  Grseci.' 

There  was  also  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Lesbonax, 
who  probably  lived  at  a  later  period,  who  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Hipl  Sxnii^ruy*  *  eouoeming  grammatical  figures,*  &c., 
which  was  first  published  by  Valcknaer  in  his  edition  of 
Ammonius,  p.  177-188. 

LESBOS,  a  large  island  of  the  JBgem  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  being  separated  ftom  the  coast  of 
Troas  by  the  Adramyttian  Gulf.  Its  leng^  is  50.  miles 
from  Cape  Sigrium,  which  is  its  nOTth-westem  extremity,  to 
Cape  MaUa,  at  its  south-east  end,  which  last  looks  directly 
into  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  breadth  of  the 
island  is  very  une<iual,  owing  to  some  deep  gulfs  which  indent 
its  coast,  and  varies  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles.  Mitylene, 
the  chief  town  of  toe  island,  lies  on  the  sout^-eastern  shore 
opposite  the  coast  of  the  antient  ^lis.  It  had  formerlv 
two  harbours,  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  an^ 
sent  out  numerous  colonies.  Uttylrae  stul  exists  as  a 
village,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  Hethymna, 
anouer  antient  town  of  Lesbos,  stood  on  its  norUi-«ast 
coast,  opposite  Cape  Lectum  on  the  coast  of  Troas.  Hie 
townsof  AntiBsa,Ere8sus,and  Pyrrha,  stood  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island.  The  deep  bay  of  ^rrha.  which  indents 
the  middle  of  the  island,  was  called  Euripus  Pyi rhmus,  now 
Porto  Kaloni ;  the  other  bay,  farther  south,  west  of  Cape 
Malia,  is  now  named  Porto  di  Jero.  The  island  has  many 
villages,  but  no  town  of  any  importance,  and  contains  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautifrij  of  the  Greek  islands.  Its 
oil  and  figs  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  In  an- 
tient times  it  was  known  as  a  place  of  refinement,  luxury,  and 
licentiousness.  It  produced  the  best  musii»ans  of  Greece; 
some  of  its  first  l^c  poets,  Alcsus  and  Sappho  among  the 
rest ;  several  distinguished  ^ilosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
among  o&ers  Theophrastus,  Dtophanes  the  friend  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamon, 
who  lived  at  Rome,  under  the  empcoror  Tiberius,  and 
others.  The  historian  Hellanicus,  was  a  native  of  Leslxu, 
as  well  as  the  musician  Terpander,  who  invented  the  lyre 
with  seven  chords. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  are  said  to  have  been 
Pelagians;  it  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the  .^olians  in 
their  great  migration.  The  children  of  Orestes  are  said, 
after  fifteen  years  of  vicissitudes  and  strife,  to  have  con- 
quered the  island  of  Lesbos,  [^olianl] 

Pittacus,  who  flourished  about  600  years  B.C.,  became, 
according  to  the  Greek  meaning  of  the  word,  tyrant  of 
Mitylene,  and  he  sustained  a  war  gainst  the  Athtnians, 
who  had  invaded  the  district  of  Troas,  which  vrasclaimedby 
the  Lesbians  as  their  own.  The  Athenians  were  ultimately 
defeated  by  Pittacus.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  after  the  fell  of  which  Lesbos  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  power  of  Persia.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale 
(479  B.C.)  Lesbos  freed  itself  from  Persian  dependence, 
and  became  the  ally  of  Athens.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  people  of  Mitylene  being  accused  of  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  Lacedeemonians,  Athens  sent  a  fleet  against 
them.  The  other  cities  in  the  island,  except  Methymna, 
made  common  cause  with  Mitylene.  After  some  resistance 
the  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory,  when  the  walls  of 
Mitylene  were  rased,  and  manyof  its  wealthier  inhabitants 
put  to  death.  The  Athenians  sent  an  order  to  their 
eaamander  to  put  to  death  all  the  anles  who  bad  at- 
tained the  age  of  puherti^,Jm$edt^fO«^^F@°«^ 
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€i  flwir  own  Iwrbuitf,  and  dupatehed  niMseiiana  to  e«- 
yok»  the  order;  the  messenger  artived  just  one  day 
pravious  to  that  appointed  for  the  Blaugfater.  (Thucy- 
aidei,  iiL  36-49 ;  Stiabo,  xiii.)  The  whole  island,  except 
the  territory  of  Methymna,  vhich  was  spared,  being  divided 
into  3000  parts,  300  of  these  parts  were  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the  Athenians, 
by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  antient  proprietors. 

The  subsequent  faisttny  of  Lesbos  is  like  that  of  Chios, 
Samos,  and  the  other  Greek  colonies  of  Asia;  it  passed 
snecessively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Byzantines ;  it  was  afterwards  captured 
by  the  Venetians,  aj>.  1 185,  was  recaptured  by  the  Greeks. 
and  at  last  seized  by  the  Turks,  who  retain  it  to  this  day. 
(Strabo,  Gasaub..  616.)  [Cleon.] 

LES6HIS.  [Georgia.] 

LESLIE,  CHARLES,  bom  about  1660,  died  in  1722, 
a  person  much  engaged  in  the  political  and  theolt^oal  con- 
trorenies  of  the  age  in  wluch  he  lived,  and  some  of  whose 
writings,  especially  the  book  entitled  *A  short  and  eavy 
Way  with  the  Deists,*  are  still  read  and  held  in  esteem. 
His  writings  in  the  poliiical  controversies  of  the  time  were 
all  in  support  of  high  monarchical  principles.  His  theo' 
l<^ical  wntings  were  controversial :  they  are  too  many  to  be 
particularized  in  the  brief  space  which  we  can  allot  to  him, 
but  they  have  been  distributed  into  the  six  following  classes : 
those  against,  1,  the  Quakers :  2,  the  Presbyterians ;  3,  the 
Pcists ;  4,  the  jews ;  5,  the  Socinians ;  and  C,  the  Papists. 
Towards  the  close  of  life,  he  collected  his  theological 
writings,  and  published  them  in  two  folio  volumes,  1721. 

His  own  course  in  life  was  verv  eccentric.  He  was  the 
■on  <^  an  Irish  prelate,  bom  in  Ireland  and  educated  at 
T^ily  College,  Dublin.  In  1671  he  came  to  England  and 
entered  himself  of  an  inn  of  court  with  a  view  to  the  atudy 
of  the  law.  In  a  few  years  however  he  turned  himself  to 
divinity,  was  admitted  into  orders,  and,  settling  in  Ire- 
land, became  chancellor  of  Cloyne.  He  was  living  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  some  disputations  with  the  Catholics  on  the  side 
of  the  Protestant  church. 

Though  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  scrupled  to  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  King  James,  and  to  acknowledge  King 
William  as  his  rightful  sovereign.  There  was  thus  an  end 
to  his  prospects  in  the  church,  and  leaving  Ireland  he  came 
to  Englano,  and  there  employed  himself  in  writing  many 
(^the  controversial  works  of  which  we  have  spoken.  When 
James  II.  was  dead,  Leslie  transferred  bis  alliance  to  his 
son.  the  Pretender ;  and  as  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
courts  of  the  exiled  princes,  he  so  for  fell  under  suspicion 
at  home,  that  he  thought  proper  to  leave  England,  and  join 
himself  openly  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  then  at 
Bar  le  Due  He  was  still  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  had  in 
that  court  a  private  chapel,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
officiate  as  a  minister  of  .the  Protestant  Church  of  England. 
When  the  Pretender  removed  to  Ital)%  Leslie  accompanied 
him ;  hut  becoming  at  length  sensible  to  the  strangeness  of 
his  position,  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  court  of  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  age  coming  on,  and  with  it  the  natural  desire 
of  dying  in  the  land  which  had  given  him  birth,  he  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  government  of  King  George  I.  per- 
misuon  to  return.  This  was  in  1721.  He  settled  at  Gloa- 
u^h,  in  iba  coun^  of  Monaghan,  and  there  he  died  in 
172S. 

LESLIE.  SIR  JOHN,  was  born  16th  April,  1766.  at 
iMSgiK  a  viUage  on  the  coast  of  Fifesfaire.  When  a  child 
he  was  weak  and  sickly,  which  occasioned  frequent  in- 
terraptions  in  his  elementary  education.  He  however 
evinced  at  an  early  age  a  decided  partiality  for  geometri- 
cal exercises,  and  a  proportional  dislike  to  the  study  of 
languages,  more  particularly  of  the  Latin,  although  in  this 
he  subsequently  attained  considerable  proficiency.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  elder  brother  Alexander,  he  soon  made 
sufficient  progress  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  parochial  minister,  throiu;h  whose  in- 
strumentaUtr  he  was  probably  presented  to  frofessors  Ro- 
bison  and  Stuart,  and  by  their  si^gestions.  in  1779, 
to  the  university  of  St  Anwews.  Hoe  his  abilities  intro- 
duced him  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  the  then 
ohancellor  of  the  university,  who  proposed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  education  on  the  condition  that  his  father 
would  consent  to  his  being  educated  for  the  church.  After 
jnoHonting  his  studies  at  this  universitr  during  six  sessions, 
Ka  nmorca  in  1788-4  in  ewnpanjr  ^th  James  (now  Sir 


James)  Imy  to  Sdinhm^h,  when  ha  attended  Uw  < 
of  sevoal  of  the  wofetsors  for  three  yeara,  in  whioh  time  ha 
was  engaged  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  to  assist  in  the  edttcatioii 
of  his  nephew  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  LoM  Reston.  In 
1788  he  became  tutor  to  two  Americans  of  the  name  of 
Randolph,  junior  students  at  the  university  of  Edinbnigh. 
with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Virginia,  and  alter  an  absence 
of  about  twelve  months,  during  which  time  he  visited  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  &c,  he  again  returned  to  ScoUand. 
In  the  early  part  of  1 790  he  set  out  for  London  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  several  individuals  of  literary  and 
scientific  reputation ;  and  among  others  from  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  given  him  for 
advice,  '  never  to  approach  an  author  whose  favour  he  was 
solicitous  of  gaining  without  first  reading  his  works,  lest 
the  conversation  should  turn  that  way.* 

His  intention  seems  to  ban  been  to  deliver  laetures  on 
natural  philosophy,  but  flnding;  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
'  rational  lectures  would  not  succeed.*  he  determined  upon 
vrrtHng  for  periodical  publications  as  the  readiest  means  oi 
obtaining  a  subsistence.  He  accordingly  began  to  furnish 
articles  fbr  the  *  Monthly  Review,'  and  about  the  same  time 
was  employed  by  Dr.  William  Thomson  (whose  acquaint- 
ance he  bad  originally  made  at  St.  Andrews*  university) 
to  collect  and  f^imish  notes  for  a  Bible  which  was  then 
being  published  in  parts.  From  the  translation  of  Buffon's 
'  Natural  Hutory  of  Birds,'  which  appeared  in  1793,  in  nine 
volumes  8vo.,  he  derived  sufficient  pecuniary  emolument  to 
lay  the  foun^tton  of  his  subsequent  independence. 

In  1794  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  1796  he  proceeded 
through  Germany  and  Switxerland,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Hmmas  Wedgwood.  Upon  his  ratitm  he  became  candi- 
date for  some  professorsh^  in  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  shmly  after  for  that  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  but  in  both  instances  was  unsuccessfuL  In  1799 
he  again  set  out  upon  a  continental  tour,  and  travelled 
through  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden,. with  Mr.  Robert 
Gordon. 

In  1805  he  offered  himself  as  a'candidate  for  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Professor  Play&ir 
to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy.  At  this  period  the  only 
production  of  Mr.  Leslie  relative  to  the  pure  mathematics 
consisted  in  an  '  Essay  on  the  Resolution  of  Indeterminate 
Equations.'  written  about  the  time  of  his  qaitting  the  uni-l 
vfffsity,  and  printed  in  the  '  Edinhui^h  FhiuMophieal  Tnm-f 
actions*  for  the  year  1788;  but  he  had  puhUahed  sevenl 
papers  on  different  branches  of  physics  in  Nicholson's  'Phi- 
losophical Journal,'  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London  had 
recently  awarded  to  him  the  Rumford  medals  for  his 
researches  on  the  nature  and  propagation  heat,  an  ac- 
count of  which  had  appeared  the  preceding  year  ('  Experi- 
mental Enquiry  into  tlie  Nature  and  Properties  of  Heat,' 
6vo.,  1804).  In  addition  to  the  reputation  he  had  thus 
acquired,  he  came  forward  witli  the  warmest  testimonials 
of  Drs.  Maskelyne  and  Hutton,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Baron 
Maseres,  aad  other  persons  of  distinction ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment rested  in  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh, subject  to  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  university, 
which  declares  that  the  electors  shall  take  advice  of  the 
clergy  in  the  choice  of  professors ;  and  these  being  desirous 
of  promoting  the  election  of  Dr.  Thomas  Macknight— one 
of  their  own  body,  and  a  gentleman  perhaps  equity  quali- 
fied for  the  situation — tney  ther^re  determined  upon 
opposing  that  of  Mr.  Leslie.  Tliey  grounded  their  objection 
upon  a  note  in  his  *  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat  (page 
135,  and  note  16,  p.  622),  wherein  he  refers  to  Hume's 
Theory  of  Causation,  which  he  designates  '  a  model  of  dear 
and  accurate  reasoning,'  whence  his  clerical  opponente 
somewhat  illogically  inferred  that  he  had  rejected  those 
arguments  which  are  deducible  from  the  observance  of 
nature  in  proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  Creator. 
They  forthwith  made  a  formal  protest  against  his  election, 
and  expressed  their  determination,  in  ^  event  of  his  in- 
duction into  the  office  of  profossor.  to  prosecute  for  hia 
immedmte  Section.  The  town  council  notwithstanding 
etmferr^  the  professorship  upon  Ur.  Leslie,  and  the  clergy 
accordingly  brought  the  affair  before  the  Gmeral  Aasembly. 
The  debate  which  ensued  (see  '  Report  of  the  Debatei'Edin., 
1805.  8vo.)  and  which  lasted  for  two  days,  was  marked  by 
strong  party  spirit  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  the 
poweHlil  and  saicastie  arguments  <^^ir  Henry  Moncriel^ 
who  eonduoted  thede&noe.  Nesi 
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day  (£3rd  Ifav,  the  case  was  dismissed  as  'vexa- 

tioua.* 

ICr.  Leslie  entered  immediately  u^on  his  official  duties, 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  witii  zeal  and  assiduity 
duiing  the  fourteen  feUowine  years.  In  1809,  upon  the 
death  of  Piofeasor  Flayftir,  ho  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Dmtanl  ^ulouphy,  when  his  first  oare  was  dtieoted  to  the 
exteuion  of  the  ^^.antns  required  in  the  more  enlarged 
•erieacfexperimaits  which  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  the  course.  'Thisindeed,'  says  his  biographer 
Mr.  Napier.  '  was  an  object  of  which,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  hoar  of  hit  incumbency,  he  nevw  lost  sight ;  and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  atato  that  it  was  through  bis  exertions  that 
the  means  of  experimental  illustration,  in  the  natural  pht- 
loflophy  class,  were  first  made  worthy  of  the  uniTcndty.'  He 
was  knighted  the  27th  June,  1832,  and  died  Sid  November 
of  the  same  year,  at  his  seat  at  Coatet  in  FUMiire,  about 
two  miles  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

It  was  about  the  year  1794-5,  while  occupied  upon  a  long 
lerieaof  hygrometrical  experiments,  that  he  either  re-invent^ 
«r  bmnowea  from  Om  *  GoU^nm  Sxperimentale*  of  Stnrmius 
hit  'Difitoential  l!h«iiu»Mter.'  [TBXiaionraB.  Dif- 
noumuAL.]  He  snppoaed  the  wop^tion  of  radiant  hnx 
to  take  place  b^  means  of  aerial  pulutions,  a  suppoaition 
which  appears  irreconoileable  with  the  existence  of  radia- 
tion in  vacuo,  and  equaUy  at  Tarianoe  with  the  more  recent 
ncpMimental  resulu  of  MH.  Dulong  and  Petit.  He  as- 
sumed moreover  the  universaUty  of  what  is  usually  termed 
Newton's  law,  namely,  *  that  Uie  decrements  of  beat  of  a 
ooolingr  body  are  proportional  to  the  difference  between  its 
temperature  and  that  of  the  surrouoding  medium  ;*  whereas 
it  in  known  to  hold  only  so  long  as  that  difiraence  does  not 
exMed  friHn  40°  to  SO".  [Hbat.]  His  own  theories  inde^ 
sometimes  appear  to  be  rather  the  efiiisions  of  a  bold  and 
active  &ncy  than  the  lexical  deductions  from  any  established 
htitMt  and,  as  an  almost  inefitable  oonaeqnenee,  the  results 
to  vhioh  tfae^  kad  hdm  appear  equaUy  ftndfiiL  Of  this  cha^ 
racter  are  ha  condusiona,  ibat  *  tiie  mattor  of  the  moon  ia 
pboapbonMent,  and  at  some  Aituie  period  oar  satoll^  will 
tMeDma  dim  and  seem  blotted  flrem  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  ;*  that  *  the  earth  contains  a  concavity  filled  with 
concentrated  light,  shinii^  with  intense  refldgence  and 
overpowering  splendour,'  and  others  of  like  nature.  He 
r^arded  the  inventive  &culty  as  the  highest  with  which 
the  mind  can  be  endowed,  and  attached  so  little  importance 
to  inductive  philosophy  that  he  has  been  heard  to  deny  that 
any  merit  is  due  to  Baoon  as  its  fi>uDder.  As  an  author, 
he  was  detent  in  systematic  arrangement  and  simplicity 
of  style.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  liable  to  fall  short  of  a  satis- 
factory elucidation  of  bis  sufeyect  by  estimatit^  too  highly 
either  tbecapaei^or  the  prenons  knowledge  of  his  aoditoti. 
But  on  the  other  faan^  his  aetive  euriosity,  varied  zeading^ 
and  pitverftil  led  to  the  aequiaition  of  very  ex- 

tensive knowledge,  wueh  hi  many  instanoas  he  luGeeasftilly 
applied  to  :he  promotion  <^  sfOMiae.  and '  his  exqointo  instm- 
mente  and  experimental  devices  will  ever  attest  the  utili^ 
no  less  tiban  the  (viginali^  of  his  lahoum.* 

Besides  the  worka  notuied  in  the  precedi^  article,  he 
has  left — 

'  Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry,'  Svo.,  1809;  the  same  abridged.  1828;  'Geo- 
metry of  Curve  lines.*  8vo.,  1821 ;  *  Philosophy  of  Arith- 
metic,* 1817;  'Account  of  Experiments  and  Instnimenta 
depending  on  the  relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture,' 
12mo..  1813;  'Elements  of  Natural  Ffatlosophy.'  voL  i. 
(containing  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatiai),  Svo.,  1883. 

In  the  ^SmdHrf  A  AltAwopM^ 
tionsouBleetricdTheoriesi'  1884;  'On  certahllifl^euoDi 
Cold  transmitted  tnm  the  hi^wr  AtDKnpheres,  with  a 
Descnption  of  an  Instrument  adapted  to  measure  them,'  1818. 

In  the  EntyctoptBdia  Britanmea  .-^Articles  '  Achroma- 
tia  Glasses ;'  *  Aoousuos ;'  *  Aeronautios  ;*  *  Andes  ;* '  Angle 
*Angle,  Triseetion  of ;'  'Arithmetic;*  '  Atmometer ;'  'Ba- 
rometer;* 'Barometrical  Measurements;'  'Climate;*  'Cold 
and  C(»i^lation ;'  'Dew;*  'Interpolation;*  'Meteorology;' 
*  Frogreas  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Seieacea 
during  the  Eijghteenth  Century.* 

In  the  Edinbtirgh  Rgvieu: — Papers  on  the  'Memoirs 
of  the  Sooietyof  Areueil  ;*  on  the  '  History  of  the  Baro- 
meter;* on  '1)6181^X6*8  Arithmetic  of  tlu  Greeks;*  on 
Ton  Bboh's  'Twt^i  on  Humboldfs  'Fhysioel  View  of 
ttto  Bqaatotid  BagMma*  and  his '  TtrvTcb  ;*  on  the '  Attempts 


In  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  vols.  lii.  and  iv., 
*  Description  of  an  Hygrometer  and  Photometer;'  On  the 
Absorbent  Powws  of  current  Earths ;'  '  Observations  on 
Light  and  Hea^  wi(h  Remarks  on  the  Enquiries  of  Dr. 

Herschel.') 

Some  papers  on  phyucal  subjects  were  also  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but  none  were  ever  printed 
in  their  'Transaotims.' 

{Memoir  of  Sir  John  Letlie,  by  Macvey  Napier,  1 838 ; 
Chzmhm*%  Biosprapky  diHingiMud  Soo^^  6m- 
tleman't  Jifygaaisu  fir  183%  tuen  ftom  the  ■  CaledoniRtt 
Mercury.*) 

LBSSINNES,  or  LESSINES.  [Hainault.I 
LESSIN6,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM.  Such  is  the 
number  of  this  author*s  works  and  so  great  the  variety  of 
their  subjects,  that  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them 
alone  would  require  a  volume,  without  touching  either  upon 
the  incidents  of  his  life  or  his  personal  character.  Leasing 
was  bom  at  Kamentz  in  Upper  Lusatio,  of  which  place  his 
&ther  was  pastor,  on  the  22nd  January,  1729.  Hu  attach- 
ment to  rmding  displayed  itadf  from  faSs  eariiest  child- 
hood, and  he  was  a  devonrer  of  books  at  an  age  when  othera 
are  mere  school-boys.  Of  his  extraordinary  dil^ence  in 
study  sufficient  idea  maybe  fbrmed  when  it  is  stated  that 
while  at  the  school  at  Meissen  he  perused  a  number  of 
dassic  authors  besides'those  which  entered  into  the  course 
there  adopted ;  and  further  translated  the  tiiird  and  fourth 
books  of  Euclid,  and  drew  up  a  history  of  mathematics. 
He  continued  at  that  seminary  till  the  middle  of  1 746,  when, 
on  taking  leaving  of  it,  be  delivered  a  discourse '  De  Mathe- 
matica  Barbarorum.*  From  Meiasen  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig,  where,  though  he  attended  many 
courses  of  lectures  on  various  branches  of  learning,  his  ap* 
plication  was  not  very  regular,  his  attention  now  ^ginning 
to  be  directed  to  other  pursuits.  He  began  here  to  form 
aevoal  literary  fhmdeihipi  and  cwueetioDS»  and  acquired  a 
decided  taste  nr  the  theatre^  mudi  to  the  dissatuftkotitm  ot 
his  parents  and  his  sister,  who  warned  liim  against  it  as  being 
not  only  trifling  but  sinAil ;  while  it  was  also  mth  the  ex- 
tremeat  difficult  that  the  &mily  could  contribute  any  allow- 
ance for  his  support  This  latter  drcumstanoe  convinced 
Leasing  that  it  was  time  fi>r  him  to  think  of  shifting  for 
himsw.  Accordingly  he  determined  to  devote  his  tuente 
to  poetry,  criticism,  and  beHes-lettres,  as  that  field  of  litera- 
ture  wmoh  bad  be^  least  of  all  cultivated  by  his  country- 
men, and  where,  besides  having  few  rivals,  ne  might  em- 
ploy his  pen  with  greater  advantage  to  oth^  as  wdl  as  to 
nimseUl  His  first  productions  were  one  or  two  minor  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  were  printed  in  a  journal  entitled '  Ei^ 
munterungen  sum  VersmngaL' 

The  departnn  of  hii  mend  Uylios  ftr  Beilm  detennined 
Lessing  to  fidiow  him  thithei;  a»  be  hiwed  there  to  find 
himself  more  fiivouzed  by  onportnnitiea  mr  literary  under- 
takings.  In  oonjunotion  with  M;|^lius  he  began  a  quarterly 
publi^tion, '  Beitriige  zur  Histtne  des  TheaterB.'  wherein 
they  intended  to  take  an  historical  and  critical  view  of  the 
drama  througUout  Europe,  a  subject  then  hardly  touched 
upon.  The  work,  however  was  not  carried  on  beyond  ito 
fburth  number.  About  the  same  time  be  published  some 
of  his  early  poems,  and  set  about  studying  Spanish,  from 
which  he  shortly  after  translated  Huarte's  *  Examen  de  los 
Ingeuios;'  but  he  might  easily  have  selected  something 
more  likely  to  fix  publio  attention.  Perhaps  be  showed  still 
less  judgement  when,  in  oonjunction  with  his  younger 
brother,  Johann  Gottlieb,  he  commenced  a  Latin  tranaJa- 
tun  itf  Kbpatoek's  *  Moa^ah,*  as  if  he  should  be  rendering 
his  mother  tongue  and  hia  countrymen  a  awvioe  by  divert 
ing  Uma  from  the  original  poem — <me  that  fbrms  an  emch 
in  and  gave  anoh  an  impulse  to  the  Qerman  language.  For- 
tunately the  brothers  learned  that  a  similar  translation  was 
undertaken  by  the  Danish  chaplain  at  Madrid ;  on  which 
they  abandoned  the  task.  At  this  time  Leasing  was  rend 
ing  at  Wittenberg,  where  his  brother  was  pursuing  his 
studies ;  but  he  again  returned  to  Berlin,  and  fbrmed  a 
close  intimacy  with  Moses  Mendalsobn  and  Nicolai,  which 
had  a  highly  boiefiaial  influence  upon  all  the  three.  Six 
eyes,  as  one  of  his  biographers  expresses  it,  see  mora  than 
twc,  especially  when  one  pair  of  them  ia  fixed  upon 
what  is  at  a  dutonoe,  another  upon  what  is  doio  by,  and 
the  third  upon  irtiat  lies  between  those  extranet.  It  is  not 
alwa^  that  aueh  litcnry  partnershiiMi  m  raeeeMflil.  but 
in  thii  ease  thave  was  sympathy  of  mioda  and  dispositions^ 
together  vith  nni^  of  porpoM.  Onntf  the  intJiralti> 
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lieuing's  and  MendelflohD*8  joint  atodiei  vu  the  disserta- 
tion '  Pope  ala  Metapbysiker'  (1754).  the  object  of  wbiofa 
was  to  Bhow  that  tbe  SngUih  poet  lud  no  fixed  philosophi- 
cal ^tem.  Omitting  moition  of  his  othw  litenry  oon- 
nections,  anuH^  vhom  Ramler  Btood  iugh  in  hii  private 
esteem^  and  also  of  his  wiouB  tnuulation*  and  leaa  unport- 
ant  productions,  belonging  to  thii  poriod,  we  pass  on  to  his 
'  MisB  Sara  Sampson,'  the  first  specimen  of  domestic  tra- 
|edy  in  German  literature,  and  also  one  of  the  most  success- 
nil  that  it  has  even  yet  produced.  In  vain  did  the  critics 
object  to  it,  that  it  was  a  dramatic  nondescript,  and 
that  it  was  made  up  of  reminiscences  of  English  novels 
and  tragedies.  little  cared  the  public  how  it  had  been 
produced :  it  was  enough  jfbr  uem  that  they  felt  its 
power  and  its  beauties :  it  accordingly  not  only  excited  a 
great  sensation  in  Germany,  but  was  translated  in  other 
countries.    Between  this  and  his  next  dramatic  masier- 

fiieces. '  Minna  von  Bambdm*  and  *  Smflia  Galotti,'  which 
atter,  though  composed  in  1763,  was  not  ultimately  dis- 
missed from  the  hands  of  its  anther  All  1772,  was  an  inter- 
val which,  so  flur  ftom  luving  been  passed  unoccupied, 
astonishes  us  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  subjects  ou 
which  Leasing  then  employed  his  pen. 

In  1757  he  and  his  friends  Mendelsohn  and  Nicola! 
undertook  the  *  Bibliothek  do-  Bchiinen  Wissenschafteu,' 
which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  best  literary 
Journal  Germany  could  then  boast,  and  even  now  it  may  be 
referred  to  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  fiir  the  valuable 
information  and  pieoei  of  criticism  which  it  contains.  To 
this  period,  from  1753  to  1760,  during  which  he  resided  at 
Berlin,  belong  his  *  Fables'  and  his  '  Litteraturbriefe,*  or 

*  Letters  on  Literature'  (1759X  a  life  of  Sophocles,  after 
the  manner  of  Bayle^  and  a  translation  of  Diderot's  drap 
matic  pieces.  From  1760  to  1765  Breslau  wa*  his  resi- 
dence,  he  having  accepted  the  appimitment  of  govemmMit 
secrataiy  toCteiwral  VonTauennen.  HereheftinndhimMlf 
quite  in  a  new  sphere,  very  advantaffeom  in  some  mpeoti 
but  in  others  the  reverse ;  for,  greaUT  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  he  began  to  addict  himself  to  play  with  an  eagemen 
quite  at  variance  with  a  pfailosopbicat  temperament  If  be 
seldom  suffered  in  pocket,  being  generally  successful  at 
the  fiiro-table,  he  probably  suffered  in  healtii,  for  such  was 
his  agitation  even  while  winning  that  the  perspiration 
would  drop  from  his  forehead.  He  did  not  however  neglect 
his  studies  and  his  pen,  but  employed  the  latter  on  several 
antiquarian  and  literary  subjects  and  topics  of  criticism. 
At  length  he  gave  up  &ro  and  his  appointment ;  returned 
to  Berhn,  and  the  feUowing  year  publishod  hig  celebrated 

*  Laoeoon,'  the  most  ftnislud  of  his  prose  vrorks,  although 
m  itself  inennplete.  The  following  year  was  marked  by 
another  literary  triumph,  namely,  his  *  Minna  von  Bam- 
helm,'  and  the  succeeding  one  by  his  *  Dramatnrgie* 
and  the  *  Antiquatische  Briefe.'  After  this  be  was  pre- 
paring to  put  into  execution  his  long-meditated  journey  to 
Italy,  when  his  friend  Ebert  obtained  for  him  the  situation 
of  keeper  at  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library  (1770),  of  which  cele- 
brated and  extensive  collection,  *oomprisine  about  10,000 
MSS.  and  200,000  printed  volumes,  he  published  an  account 
entitled  '  Wolfenbuttelschen  Fragmente,*  1773.  His  'Emi- 
lia Galotti,'  which,  after  long  remaining  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  completed  and  published  in  1772.  has  been  <Ti- 
ticised  as  manifesting  more  of  p^cholc^ical  study  than  (tf 
poetie4  impnlac^  to  ^ich  olgeotion  it  has  been  replied, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  other  dratnatista  were  to  follow 
Leanng's  escampl^  and  tnist  more  to  sneh  study  than  to 
pootieai  inspiration.  His  last  drama,  *  Nathan,'  whieh 
was  translated  many  years  ago  by  the  late  William  Taylw 
of  Norwich,  was  also  almost  the  bst  of  all  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. From  that  time,  1779,  his  health  and  spirits 
visibly  declined  very  Ihst;  he  became  subject  to  attacks  o  ' 
stHQUolency  in  such  a  degree  that  he  was  unable  to  rouse 
himself,  or  even  keep  awake  in  the  society  of  his  most 
agreeable  friends;  so  that  if  he  did  not,  like  Swift,  'ex- 
pire a  driveller  and  a  show,'  he  at  least  affords  another 
striking  instance  of  great  mental  power  succeeded  by 
complete  exhaustion,  and  that  prematurely,  for  he  had 
entered  only  into  his  53rd  year  when  he  died,  Febmary  15, 
1781. 

Few  wnteis  who  have  written  so  much  have  written  so 
oareftiUy ;  and  considend  with  regard  to  s^le  atone  Laming 
works  bad  a  most  benefleial  infinenee  npm  German  liten 
ture,  Amoi^  then  axe  sefsnl  masterpieoes  ctf  vanow 
kind«,  indladuig  his  adnizaUa  nbles;  yet  It  is  not  «o 


much  for  these  as  ta  wbaX  be  did  for  tbeir  literstaie  gene- 
rally that  his  oottntiyinen  an  indebted  to  him.  He  was 
the  first  to  bestow  vpoa  it  those  gnuws  and  those  ■stbstie 

qualities  in  whieh  it  had  till  then  been  deficient 

His  brother  Karl  GotOielf  Lessing  (bom  10th  July, 
1740),  who  published  his  biogn^hy  and  some  posthumous 
pieces,  in  1793,  wrote  several  comedies,  whiui,  althot^h . 
now  almost  fij^ttm,  were  not  without  merit  far  their 
humour  and  liveliness  and  also  exhibited  coasidend)le  di»- 
matic  talent 

L'ESTRANGE,  SIR  ROGER,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  in 
1616.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  royalist  Qfld  accompanied 
Charles  L  to  Scotland  in  1639.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  parliament  in  1644,  and  sentenced  to  be 
•hot  08  a  spy,  but  some  delay  having  protracted  the  execution 
of  this  sent^oe,  he  managed  to  escape,  in  1648.  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Kent  This  havii^ 
fiuled,  he  fled  the  country,  but  returned  in  1653.  hoping  to 
take  advantwe  of  1h»  general  act  of  amnesty.  Cromwell 
having  taken  nis  part,  his  hopes  were  realised,  though  this 
oireumstance  eaiued  him  to  he  eyed  with  some  suspidon 
by  his  friends  the  royalists.  After  the  Resloratnn  he  was 
appointed  censor  of  the  press,  and  in  1665  he  brought  out 
a  paper  called  the  *  Public  Intelligencer.*  He  was  devoted 
to  the  court,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Revolution  tii  1688 
lost  all  his  appointments.   He  died  in  1704. 

His  works  consist  of  avast  number  <tf  political  pamphlets, 
besides  translations  of  Josephus,  Cicero's  'Offices,'  Seneca's 
*  Morals,*  Erasmus's  '  Colloquies,'  ^sop's  *  Fables,*  Que- 
vedo's  *  Visions,'  &c.,  &c.  He  is  censured  for  having  used 
too  many  vulgar  expressions  in  his  versions  of  classic 
authors,  but  on  a  reference  to  Echard's  low  translation  o. 
Iteenee  it  will  be  finmd  that  this  Ihnlt  was  not  peculiar 
to  L'Estnnge. 

In  tiie  first  number  of  the  *IntelligBneer*  i^peers  the 
iUlowingoljeotion  totbediAimmof  newa»  whieh  is  eurinis 
eiwngh  as  comiiw  finrn  an  editmr  of  a -newspaper,  and  as 
being  inserted  in  the  newspaper  itself :  '  I  think  it  makes 
the  multitude  too  fiuniliar  with  the  actions  and  counsels  o* 
their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and  censorious,  and  gives 
them  not  only  an  itch  but  a  kind  of  oolouiable  right  ami 
licence  to  be  meddling  with  their  govemment' 

LESTRIS.  [Lartdjb.] 

LB  SUEUR,  JEAN-FRANgOIS,  a  ve^  distinguishes 
French  composer,  knight  of  the  LSgion  drHonneur,  tik. 
director  of  the  music  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  tho 
descendant  of  an  antient  femily,  and  bom  in  1766.  Aftec 
having  been  Mt&tn  de  Chapelie  of  sevoal  cathedrals  in 
France,  for  which  he  composed  a  great  number  of  masses* 
motetii  his  reputation  eaUed  bim  to  Pazi^  vrtiere  be 
produced  bis  five  grand  operas :  La  Cavtme,  BnU  M  Ftr- 
gim*,  TitSmaqu$,  Let  Btarda,  and  La  Mart  (TAdam,  all  of 
which  display,  more  or  less,  a  v^ur  of  imagination,  a 
gnndeur  of  style,  and  a  judgment  in  execution,  which  in- 
duced Seodiini  to  say,  that  he  knew  but  two  Italians  who 
could  be  compared  to  him.  That  M.  Le  Sueur  possessed 
a  strong  active  mind  may  be  inferred  from  his  composi- 
tions ;  but  of  this  he  gave  other  prooft.  as  well  as  of  literarv 
talent ;  his  work  on  music,  adapted  to  sacred  solemnities,  is 
highly  esteemed ;  and  a  notice  by  him  concwning  antient 
music,  accompanying  the  translation  of  Anacreon  by  M 
Ghdl,  not  only  snows  considerable  learning,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Oinguen^  has  thrown  some  new  light  on 
that  very  obsoure  subject,  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 

LETHARGY,  a  state  <^  uniMtanllydeep  and  piohmgea . 
sleep,  a  conditim  intermediate  between  the  sl^^  of  health 
and  complete  coma.   If  not  the  result  of  unusual  fotigue 
it  is  often  an  alarming  symptom,  indicating  congestim  at 
tiie  brain,  and  a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  or  even  an  imp«id 
ing  attack  of  that  disease.  [Apoplbxt;  Coma;  Sleep.] 

LETTER  or  POWER  OF  ATTORNEY  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  one  person  authorises  another  to  dc 
some  act  for  him ;  it  may  be  used  in  any  lawfhl  transaction, 
as  to  execute  a  deed,  to  collect  rents  or  debts,  to  sell  estate^ 
&c.  The  authority  must  be  strictly  pursued,  for  the  prin 
cipal  is  only  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agent  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  letter  of  attomey  authorises  him  to  proceed,  ana 
if  the  agent  goes  beyond  his  authority  he  is  personally  liable 
to  the  party  with  whom  be  contracts.  The  power  authoriz 
me  an  attmmey  or  agent  to  do  some  psrtienlar  act  impl> 
edly  indudes  en  autnori^  to  do  whatever  is  incident  to 
that  aot;  as  tor  instance,  a  power  to^demsnd  and  reeorer 
debt  anyiorises  the  ane^i^il^ 
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it  is  permitied  by  lav.  But  a  power  to  reoeire  money  and 
to  give  reteaies,  or  even  to  transact  all  business,  does  not 
auUiorixa  the  attorney  to  negotiate  bills  reoeived  in  pay- 
ment. In  &ct  all  written  powers,  such  as  letters  of  attorney 
or  letters  of  instruction,  receive  a  strict  intocpretation ;  the 
muthori^  never  being  extended  beyond  that  which  is  given 
in  term%  or  is  absolutely  neoeaseiy  for  carrying  tlie  autho- 
ti^  so  given  into  effect.  An  attorn^,  unless  power  be 
specially  given  him  for  that  purpose,  cannot  delegate  his 
authority  or  appoint  a  substitute,  and,  generalljr  speaking, 
the  words  of  geoflral  autbori^  usually  inserted  m  letters  of 
attorney,  after  giving  the  paracnlar  authority,  do  not  en- 
lanm  it. 

The  authority  must  be  executed  during  the  life  of  the 
person  who  gives  it,  as  the  act  done  is  considered  to  be  in 
every  respect  his  act. 

Powers  of  attorney  may  be  gwen  either  in  separate  instru- 
ments, ot  in  deeds  relating  to  other  matters  *  the  second  form 
is  usually  followed  where  the  instrument  forma  part  of  a 
woBuntj  ha  money,  as  where  a  chose  in  action  is  assigned 
either  as  a  security  for  money  or  to  an  actual  purchsser. 
The  deed  of  aasi^niiient  contains  a  pewer  frf  attorney  au- 
thorising the  assignee  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assignor. 
Powers  of  attorney  are  generally  executed  under  hand  and 
seal,  and  where  they  contain  an  auUiority  to  bind  the 
principal  by  dee^  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  so  exe- 
cuted. Wtien  the  agent  signs  any  instrument  which  is  to 
bind  his  principal,  he  must  sign  it  in  the  name  c£  the  prin- 
cipal, and  not  m  his  own  name. 

A  power  of  attorne),  unless  it  be  given  as  a  security,  is 
revocable  at  pleasure,  either  b^  the  personal  interference  of 
the  principal  or  by  his  granting  a  new  power  to  another 
person.  But  if  the  power  has  been  given  as  a  security,  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  is  not  revocable ;  and  possibly, 
though  it  has  been  decided  that  a  power  of  attorney  coupled 
with  an  interest  is  revoked  by  the  death  of  the  grantor,  yet 
if  it  authtnise  the  agent  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  grantor, 
his  executors,  &c^  it  ma^  be  hdd  that  such  a  power,  when 

S'  ran  as  part  of  «  security,  is  not  revoked  by  the  death  of 
e  prindpsl,  and  that  the  assignee  of  his  interest  has 
power  to  cIo  the  acts  necessary  to  render  his  security  availa- 
ble in  a  court  of  law.  in  the  name  of  the  representatives  of 
the  assignor ;  but  at  all  events  a  court  of  equity  would  in- 
terfere in  favour  of  the  assignee.   [Chosh  in  Action.] 

A  letter  of  attorney  is  also  in  genual  revoked  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  principal,  unless  it^is  coupled  with  an 
interest. 

(Paley's  Principal  and  Agmtt  and  the  various  traatisM 
on  mercantile  law.) 

LETTERS-PATENT  (in  Law),  the  king's  letters,  sealed 
with  the  great  seal.  These  grants,  says  Blaokstone  (Com- 
nent,  b.  ii,  ch.  21),  whether  of  lands,  honours,  liberties* 
franohises,  or  anything  else  that  oan  be  gmnted,  are  con- 
tained in  charters  or  lettonhpatent,  that  is,  open  letters, 
Utertt-paUtUe*.  Tliey  are  so  called  because  they  are  not 
sealed  up,  but  open  to  view,  with  the  great  seal  pendant  at 
the  bottwm,  and  are  usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the 
king  to  all  his  subjects  at  lai^.  Letters-patent,  in  the 
time  v/t  Queen  Elisabeth,  as  well  as  in  several  preceding 
r  eigns,  wexe  not  unusually  obtained  for  purposes  of  mere 
•aoDopoly. 

Hiey  are  now  frequently  granted  under  the  royal  au- 
thority as  the  reward  of  ingenuity,  and  are  in  some  cases 
the  only  means  o^  which  a  man  can  secure  any  com- 
pensation for  a  discovery,  or  for  the  labour  and  expense 
which  he  may  have  employed  in  perfecting  an  invention. 
The  consideration  of  the  legal  rights  of  patrateei,  and  of 
the  modes  in  vhidi  they  may  be  acquired  and  secured, 
properly  b^ap  to  Ham  head  of  PATSim.  At  present  it 
may  be  suffiwent  to  refor  the  tesder  to  Collier's  *  Essay  on 
the  Law  of  Patents  for  New  Inventions,'  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed two  chapters  on  the  general  historvof  monopolies,  and 
on  their  introduction  and  progress  in  England  to  the  time 
of  the  InterroRDum,* 8vo.>  Loud.,  1803:  to  Hand's 'Law 
and  Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions,  Svo.,  Lend.,  1806 ; 
Godson's  *  Practical  IVeatise  on  the  I«w  of  Patents,'  8vo., 
Lond.,  1823,  with  the  '  Supplement,'  Svo.,  Lond.,  1833; 
and  Rankin's  *  Analysis  of  the  Lav  of  Patents,'  Svo.,  Lond., 

1824. 

Many  letters-patent  have  been  granted  by  the  king  to 
the  founders  of  schools  and  oAer  charitable  endowments, 
empoirering  the  donor  to  make  rules  and  ocdinances 
fiir  the  govemmenfi  of  his  oharitv,  and  consti^nting  into  a 


body  corporate  those  persons  and  their  successors  whom  the 

founder  should  choose  or  nominate. 

LETTUCE  (the  Lactica  tattva,  or  garden  lettuce)  is  on* 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  vegetables  used  for  salads.  It  has 
been  introduced  uid  cultivated  in  this  eountzy  ttat  nearly 
three  centuries,  but.  like  many  other  domesticated  pknt^ 
its  origin  is  unknown.  De  Candolle  supposes  it  to  have 
been  brought  from  India,  founding  his  opinion  upon  its 
supposed  identitv  with  the  Lactuca  hraetwta  ttf  Wallidi, 
found  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal.  The  names  (rf* 
several  of  its  varieties  indicate  their  having  come  tons  finm 
the  Greek  Archipela^  and  the  coast  of  the  Levant;  and 
one  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  the  numerous  varieties 
of  lettuces  are  usually  classed,  termed  Coa  lettuces,  derives 
its  name  from  the  island  of  Ck)s,  the  modem  Stanco.  This 
division  includes  those  of  an  erect  oblong  form  of  growth. 
The  other  division,  which  comprehends  those  of  a  roundish, 
flattened,  or  spreading  form,  is  termed  that  of  Cabbage 
lettuces.  For  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  see  Kitchbv 

GASOXIf. 

The  excellence  of  lettuces  consists  in  their  being  crisp  and 
tender;  their  growth  should  therefore  be  so  conducted  as 
to  sustain  no  cheek  or  intermpticHi.  If  their  quick  vege- 
tation is  stopped  by  such  causes  as  excessive  drou^h^ 
over-crowding  in  the  seed-bed,  or  improper  transplantm^ 
they  will  in  oonse^uoiee  either  run  to  seed  or  become 
tough,  and  their  juiees  at  tb^  same  time  will  acquire  an 
acnd  quali^. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  seed  should  be  fresh  du^ 
rich,  and  mellow.  The  principcd  summer  crop  should  be 
sown  in  March  and  Aprit  and  the  seed  lightly  covered.  If 
the  plants  are  intended  to  attain  their  fiill  perfection  where 
sown,  they  must  be  thinned  out  to  distances  of  nine  inches 
square  in  the  case  of  the  small  cabbage  varieties,  and  the 
laiger  sorts  should  be  allowed  at  least  a  foot  each  way.  In 
transplanting  the  above  distances  are  likewise  appbcable, 
and  the  operation  should  be  pwformed.  if  possible,  in  cloudy 
weather ;  but  at  all  events  it  must  be  done  beliwe  the  plants 
are  too  old  or  ace  in  Uie  least  overcrowded;  for  when  they 
are  drawn,  ortheir  stems  have  once  comnenmd  len^thraing. 
which,  in  dry  weather,  will  sometimes  happen  whilst  they 
are  yet  in  a  small  state,  it  is  useless  to  transplant  them.  U 
is  of  importance  that  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  be 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Where  the  breadth  to  be 
planted  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  expense  of  labour 
an  object  of  oonsideratiou,  instead  of  making  holes  for  the 
plants  with  a  dipper,  it  is  better  to  form  a  small  trench,  with 
a  perpendicular  cut  next  the  line  against  which  the  roots 
are  to  be  disposed  without  bruising.  Water  should  be 
given,  hut  not  at  any  one  time  to  excess;  nor  merely 
at  the  root  of  each  plan^  but  over  the  whole  of  the 
ground. 

The  Cos  lettuces  require  to  have  their  leaves  tied  together 
moderately  close  wiUi  a  strip  of  matting,  fw  the  purpose  wf 
assisting  their  blsnohing  wd  rendering  them  more  cri^ 
and  delicate.  This  should  be  done  about  a  week  previous 
to  their  attaining  full  perfection.  The  Paris  Cove  Cos  re- 
quires least  assistance  in  this  way,  because  the  tops  of  its 
leaves  are  concave,  and  successively  apply  themselves 
closely  to  each  other.  Successive  sowings  are  requisite 
to  be  made  occasionally  during  the  summer.  Those  plants 
intended  to  stand  the  winter  should  be  sown  in  the  end  of 
August  or  banning  of  September ;  and  when  fit,  should 
be  transplanted  to  the  bottom  of  walls  or  other  fences 
having  a  south  aqiect,  or  to  the  sides  of  slopes  or  ridges 
made  for  the  purpose,  over  which  a  protection  of  mats, 
supported  on  hoops,  may  be  formed.  When  the  demand 
is  such  as  to  require  K£Bater  security,  reeonrsa  must  be  had 
to  frames  or  pita.  The  first  full  supply  from  the  open 
ground  is  best  obtained  by  sowing  under  glass  on  a  decayed 
hot-bed  in  the  second  week  in  October.  When  the  phmts 
come  up  they  shoiUd  be  regularly  Uiinned.  Abundance  of 
air  should  be  admitted  when  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  when  mild  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed; 
but  the  slightest  frost  should  be  guarded  against.  Very 
little  water  will  be  required ;  in  fact  the  effects  of  damp  are 
to  be  dreaded,  and  therefore  every  fovourable  opportunify 
should  be  taken  for  the  admission  of  air,  providea  it  is  not 
saturated  with  moisture,  unless  when  too  low  a  temperature 
would  render  such  a  proceeding  iqjudicions.  A  full  ex- 
posure to  air,  both  night  and  day.  is  neeessary  for  some 
time  previous  to  planting  out  in  tiie-open  ground,  which 
operatioa  may  take  plaoe  ^  .  VAmuL  4fith6~MMkar  then 
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move  favourable.  A  reserve  should  be  kept  in  the  frames 
ui  case  of  severe  frost  occarring  after  the  pkntatioa  has 
been  made. 

LEUCA'DIA.   [Santa  Matoa-I 

LEUCHTENBERG  is  a  lordship  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  which  has  an  area  of  84  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  5800  inhabitants.  Till  1806  it  vas  a  landgraviate, 
the  prince  of  whieh  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Diet  of  the 
Bmpite.  It  is  called  after  the  anUent  mountaiu  castle  of 
Leuchtenbet^.  in  the  village  of  that  name,  the  original  seat 
of  the  landgraves.  The  male  line  becoming  extinct  in 
1646,  the  country  fell  to  Bavaria.  In  1817  the  hite  king  of 
Bavaria,  MaximUian  Joseph,  gave  it,  with  the  princijiality 
of  Sichstadt  (together  215  iiqu&re  mites,  with  24,000  inha- 
bitants) to  his  son-in-law  Eugene  Beauharnois,  wno  as- 
sumed the  title  of  duke  of  I^uchtenberg,  and  surrendered 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  fVancs, 
which  the  king  of  Naples  was  to  pay  him  for  his  estates  in 
that  kingdom.  The  title  of  royal  highness  was  conferred 
on  the  duke  and  his  successors,  according  to  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  rank  of  prinora  and  princewes  of 
jieuohtenberg,  with  the  title  of  serene  highness,  on  the 
other  members  of  the  fomily.  Hw  dukes  of  Leuchtenberg 
were  also  declared  caMble  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  in 
eue  the  royal  line  of  Bavaria  should  become  extinct;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 
of  the  house  of  Leuchtenberg,  its  possessions  return  to 
the  crown  of  Bavaria,  on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
of  2,320.312  Rhenish  florinB  to  the  female  line.  [Eich- 
■tadtJ 

LEUCIN,  a  name  given  by  Braconnot  to  a  substance  ob- 
tained by  the  action  oT  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  fibrin, 
whidi  dissolves  in  it  when  greatly  heated.  The  solution  is 
to  be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  and  boiled  for 
nine  hours ;  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  which  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  principles  of  the  fibrin  give 
rise  to  three  diflbrent  substances  from  which  the  leucin  is 
obtained,  in  an  insoluble  state  by  precipitation  with  carbonate 
of  lime  ftnd  the  subsequent  action  of  alcohol,  and  other 
tsAknu  operations.  Leucin  is  white,  pnlvemlent,  very 
■ohiUe  in  water  and  orystallizable.  It  is  only  slightly  so- 
InUe  in  alec^td,  tmd  when  boiling  it  dissolves  more  than  it 
can  letain  on  cooling.  The  crystals,  when  heated  to  above 
213^,  fkue  and  suffer  partial  decomposition  and  exhale  an 
odour  of  roast  meat ;  one  portion  sublimes  without  under- 
going alteration,  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  grains, 
whi(£  are  white  and  opaque;  whilst  another  part  is  decom- 
posed, and  yields  water,  ammonia,  and  a  little  empyreu- 
matio  oil. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  leucin  is  not  precipitated  by  sub* 
acetate  of  lead,  nor  in  general  by  any  other  metallic  salt, 
except  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  throws  it  down  completely 
in  the  state  of  a  white  magma,  while  the  supernatant  liquor 
becomes  of  a  xose-red  cofour.  It  has  not  been  analyzed. 
With  nitric  aoid  it  fbnu  a  carious  compound,  which  Bra- 
connot ealla  Nitrolbucic  Acid. 

LEUCIPPUS,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  is  generally  re- 
guded  as  the  original  piopounder  of  what  has  been  called 
nie  atomic  philosophy.  The  time  and'  place  of  his  burth  are 
unknown ;  ne  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  and  the  teacher  of 
Democritus,  and  Was  bom,  according  to  Dif^enes  Laert 
(ix.  30),  either  at  Elis,  Abdera,  or  in  the  island  of  Melos. 
None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fh^mente  of  a  treatise  *  On  Mind,*  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobeeus.  Some  account  of  his  philoso- 
^ical  doctrines  is  given  by  Diog-LoerL,  ix.  30;  Aristotle, 
De  Anima,  i.  2 ;  IHutarch,  DeMieitis  Pktionph,,  c.  xvii., 
p.  883.  E.;  CiixTOt  De  Nat.  Dear.,  i24;  laotantius,  i>iotn. 
InaHtf  iii.  17;  Da  Ira  Da,  e.  10;  Fabricii  BiUioth$ea 
Grceca,  vol.  ii.,  p.  698.  659,  ed.  Haries ;  Bayle*s  Diet. ;  and 
the  articles  Atom  and  DxHOCRiTtTs  in  this  work. 

I^UCI'SCUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  &mily  Cypri- 
nida,  and  sectu>n  Abdominales.  This  genus,  which  was 
established  by  Klein,  contains  numerous  spedes,  of  which 
the  Roach,  Dace,  and  Bleak  afford  familiar  examples.  The 
characters  which  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  Cy- 
prinidse,  or  Carp  tribe,  consist  in  the  comparative  shortness 
of  the  dorsal  end  anal  fins,  and  the  want  of  strong  spiny 
rayi  at  the  commencement  of  either,  the  simple  lips,  and 
deflsiency  of  barbulea  about  the  mouth.  The  various  species 
of  Leuciscus  are  divided  into  two  amotions,  according  to  the 
podtioa  of  tb»  doml  fin.  FiMly,  thoMhiwhiehtmB  flnis 
litaated  immediately  above  th«  venttal«  a*  in  the  Roaoht 


Dice,  &C.,  and,  secondly,  those  species  in  which  the  dorsal 
fin  is  placed  above  the  space  intervening  between  the  ven- 
tral s  and  anal,  as  in  the  Ckvb,  Rvd,  Bleak,  &c. 

The  Roach  {Leueucut  rutilut,  Cuvier)  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  swims  in  large  shoals,  and  frequents 
nvers,  lakes,  &c ;  preferring  somewhatctiU  and  deep  watea^ 
feeding  upon  worms  and  aquatie  vwetablei.  It  uansllT 
attains  from  twdve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  length 
of  the  head,  compared  with  the  whole  length  of  the  fbh,  it 
OS  one  to  five ;  the  depth,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  is  to  the  body  idone  (without  the  head  or  tall) 
as  two  to  five.  The  numberof  the  fin-rays  are — dorsal,  12; 
pectoral,  17;  ventral,  9;  ahal,  13;  and  caudal,  19.  The 
scales  are  large,  and  the  number  forming  the  lateral  line  is 
43  ;  the  number  of  scales  in  the  oblique  line  is  1 1 ;  the 
colour  of  the  back  and  upper  part  of  tne  head  is  bluiab- 
green  or  dusky  green,  becoming  lighter  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  shaded  into  silvery  while  on  the  belhr.  The 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  dusky,  tinged  with  red;  the  anai 
pectoral,  and  ventral  fins  are  bright  red ;  the  iruea  bright 
yellow. 

Tho  Dace  (LeueiecM  vulgant,  Cuvier)  is  more  slender 
and  elongated  than  the  Roach ;  the  scales  are  proportiim- 
ately  smaller :  the  mouth  is  more  deeply  cleft,  and  the  eye 
is  not  so  large.  The  length  of  the  head  compared  witii  that 
of  the  head  and  body,  not  including  the  tan,  is  as  two  to 
nine ;  the  depth  of  tne  body,  compared  to  the  whole  length, 
is  OS  one  to  five.  The  number  of  scales  composing  the 
lateral  line  is  52 :  there  are  eight  scales  in  the  oblique  line 
above  it,  and  below  the  lateral  to  the  ventral  fin  there  are 
four.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  rather  behind  the  middle 
of  the  body,  whereas  in  the  Roach  it  is  e:£actly  half  way 
between  the  nose  and  the  base  of  the  tail  fin.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  is  dusky  blue, 
becoming  paler  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  shaded  into 
silvery  white  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are 
pale  brown;  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  are  lUmost 
white,  but  tinted  with  pale  rod.  The  fin-rays  are :  dorsal,  9 ; 

Kctoral,  16;  ventral,  9;  anal,  10;  and  caudal,  19.  The 
bits  of  the  Dace  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Roach. 
It  is  found  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  our  own 
country,  generally  frequenting  the  deep  clear  water  of  quiet 
streams.  *  The  Dobule'  (Leucisctu  dolmla,  Cuvier),  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  *  is  found  in  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Rhine,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  streams  which  nm  into 
them.*  As  yet  however  but  one  specimen  has  been  found 
in  this  country,  and  was  fortunately  caught  by  the  author 
of  the  '  History  of  British  Fishes,  while  fishi^  in  the 
month  of  August,  1831,  in  the  Thames,  bebw  Woolwich. 
It  is  of  a  slender  form,  and  the  scales  are  of  moderate  sice, 
fifty  finming  the  lateral  line,  above  whidi  there  are  seven 
in  an  oblique  line  under  the  dorsal  fin,  and  below  the 
lateral  line  there  are  four.  The  lengA  of  the  head,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  head  and  body  alone^  is  as  two  to 
nine,  and  the  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  length  <rf 
the  head.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  anterior  edge  of  the  eye  and  the  base  w  the 
tail  fin.  The  colouring  is  the  same  as  in  the  Dace,  ezcept- 
ine  that  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  are  pale  orange- 
red.  In  the  number  of  the  fin-rays  it  agrees  with  uie 
Dace. 

The  Graining  (Leucisctu  Lancaitriensit,  Yarrell).  Pen- 
nant appears  to  be  the  first  author  who  noticed  this  fi^, 
but  its  characters  were  never  clearly  defined  until  Hr. 
Yarrell's  account  appeared-  in  the  *  IVansactions  of  the 
Linneean  Society,*  vol.  xvii,  p.  7,  ^.  2,  fig.  I.  M.  A^;aarix 
having  examined  the  species  when  in  England,  immediate^ 
rect^nised  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  some  of  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland. In  this  eountnr  it  appears  to  be  ehiefiy.  if  not 
wholly,  confined  to  the  Mwsqr  and  some  ftnams  connected 
with  that  river,  where  it  is  met  with  in  oonsiderable  abun- 
dance. 

The  adult  Graining  is  from  about  seven  to  nme  inches  in 
length:  the  length  of  the  head,  compared  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  and  tail,  is  as  one  to  six :  and  the  depth 
'  of  the  body,  compared  to  Uie  whole  lengto.  as  one  to  five . 
the  nose  is  more  rounded  than  in  the  Dace,  the  eye  is  rather 
larger;  the  pre-operculum  is  less  angular,  the' dorsal  line 
is  less  convex,  and  the  scales  are  rather  larger  and  wider. 
The  AtxaaX  fin  oommences  exactly  half  way  between  the 
point  of  the  nose  and  the  base  .of  the  tail-fhi.  There  are 
forty-eight  seales  in  the  lateral  lin^  those  in  the  oblique 
lins  tmn  the  domi  ftn  ,^  ^  li^tonl  line  Me  eight  ia 
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mndN^  Kid  below  this  line  to  the  ventral  flns  tliera  are 
tsar.  Tlw  top  of  ^  head,  the  back,  and  upper  part  of  the 
tides  are  of  a  pale  drab  colour  tinired  vith  bluish-red, 
■eparated  from  the  lighter«oloured  inrerior  parts  by  a  veil- 
dcdned  boundary-line.  The  iiides  are  yellowish-white; 
ehe^s  and  gill-oovers  shining  silvery  wlute,  tinged  with 
T^ow ;  all  ue  fins  pale  yeUowiab>irhite.  The  fln-rays  are : 
dond,  9;  pei^onl.  17;  Tttutrad,  10;  anal,  11;  and  caudal, 
19. 

Hie  Idg  iLeuettaa  tdbtt.  Chivier),  a  species  whidi  » 
firand  in  Norway.  BwedeuD,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  some 
othiOT  put*  of  Europe,  ii  said  to  have  been  taken  at  the 
month  of  the  Nith. ,  Its  form  it  somewhat  bulky,  compared 
with  the  other  species  here  described.  *  The  head  is  large,  and 
appears  somewhat  truncated;  the  mnzsle  blunt;  the  mouth 
■mall,  without  teeth,  as  is  the  case  also  wi^  the  other 
species  of  this  extensive  family ;  the  upper  jaw  rather  the 
longer ;  the  eye  of  moderate  size ;  the  dorsal  line  convex ; 
abc^minal  line  almost  straight;  the  scales  of  the  body 
tai^ ;  the  lateral  line  cnrred  inlts  descent  fnm  the  upper 
edge  of  the  operculum  to  the  centre  of  the  body.  The  fln- 
rays  in  number  are :  dorsal,  1 0 ;  pectoral,  1 7 ;  ventral,  1 1 ; 
anal,  13;  caudal,  19;  vertebrsa,  41. 

*In  colour  the  irides  are  straw-yellow,  the  popib  black; 
forehead,  nape,  and  baok,  very  dark  bluish-black;  the  aides 
blniali^rey ;  the  belly  white-  pectoral  fln  orange;  ven- 
tzals  inunediatdy  under  the  dorsal  fin,  red  in  the  middle, 
the  fint  and  last  rm  white ;  base  of  the  anal  fin  white,  the 
oUier  part  red;  dorsal  fin  and  tail  grey;  all  the  rays 
branched.'  (Yarrell.) 

The  Chub  (LeuoKut  ^halus,  Flem.)  is  of  a  moderately 
flloqgated  and  thick  form.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  body 
is  contained  four  times  and  a  half  in  the  eniire  ler^th,  and 
the  thickness  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  depth.  T^e  muz- 
xle  is  somewhat  obtuse  and  the  gape  large.  The  scales  are 
orge ;  the  number  forming  the  lateral  line  is  forty-four. 
Above  this  there  are  six  scales  in  the  oblique  line  to  the 
dorsal  fln ;  and  below  the  lateral  line  there  are  three  in  the 
•blique  line  to  the  ventral  fin.  The  dorsal  fin  commences 
half*way  between  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  base  of  the 
tail  fln ;  and  the  ventral  commences  in  the  same  vertical 
line  aa  the  dorsal.  The  ftn  rays  are— doraaU  10 ;  pectoral, 
16;  ventral,  9 ;  anal,  11 ;  uid  caudal,  19.  Thecolour  of  the 
upper  parts  is  dusky  green,  the  sides  of  the  body  and  belly 
■uvery-white ;  the  lateral  scales  arc  dotted  with  black: 
on  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  there  is  a  golden  hue ;  the 
irides  are  very  pale  yellow;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dusky; 
pectorals  |)ale ;  anal  and  A'entral  fins  tinged  with  red,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  or  three  last  rays. 

The  Cnub  is  common  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try, often  firaqnenting  holes  near  the  roots  of  trees.  It  lives 
upon  insects  and  worms,  spawns  in  April  and  May,  and 
rarely  attains  a  weight  exceeding  five  pounds. 

The  rwnaining  species  of  Leueiscos  belong  to  the  second 
division ;  that  b  to  say,  they  have  the  dorsal  fln  placed 
above  the  intervening  space  between  the  anals  and  the 
ventral. 

The  Rvd,  or  Red-Ey«  CLetteUeut  erythrophthalmtu,  Cn- 
vier),  somewhat  resembles  the  Roach  in  Ibrm;  its  body 
however  is  higher  and  thicker,  and  is  distinctly  raised  at 
the  Ibre  part  m  the  dorsal  fin,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  body  is  rather  more  than  oq?- 
fourth  of  the  entire  length,  and  the  head  is  one-fifth ;  the 
tfaiokness  is  not  half  the  depth.  The  snout  is  obtuse,  and 
the  mouth  small,  the  lower  jaws  slightly  exceeding  the 
upper  in  length.  The  scales  are  large :  the  number  con- 
tained in  the  lateral  line  is  about  forty.  In  an  oblique  line 
aaeendin^  to  the  dorsal  fin  there  are  seven,  and  below  the 
lateral  line  to  iho  ventral  there  are  four.  The  dorsal  fin 
eommeDees  half-way  between  the  pmnt  tit  the  nose  and  the 
end  of  the  shorter  tafl-rays.  The  fln  rays  an— dorsal,  1 0 ; 
peetoiml,  19 ;  ventral.  9 ;  uuL  13 ;  obuaU  19.  The  upper< 
parts  are  of  an  oMvaeecms  colour,  tniged  with  green  uid 
Hue ;  tiie  udes  and  the  belly  golden-orange ;  irides 
ot«nge-red;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dusk^;  pectorals  pale; 
anal  and  ventrals  tinged  with  red,  excepting  two  or  three  of 
tfae  last  rays. 

•  The  Rua  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  rivers  and  other 
deep  .waters  in  various  parts  of  Bngland.  Spawns  in  April 
or  Hay,  and  feeds  upon  wnrms,  mollusca,  and  vegetable 
substances. 

The  Jfwwiw  {Itmeueui  Meruhut,  Yairell),  a  beautiAil 


species,  flnt  described  by  Mr.  Yan^  from' specimens  re- 
ceived from  Knowsley  in  Lancashire,  apjwoaches  the  Roach 
in  shape,  but  is  more  tapered  antericnrlyand  posbuiorly,  and 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  colour,  whidi  is  slate-blue 
above  and  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  with  the  lower  parts 
silvery-white,  and  by  the  position  of  the  dorsal  fln.  Iliis 
commences  half-way  between  the  eye  and  the  end  of  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  tail.  The  fins  are  white,  the  dorsal 
and  caudal  inclining  to  dusky.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
body  is  rather  more  than  the  entire  length,  and  the  head  is 
eqnal  to  one-flfth  of  the  leneth.  Tlw  scales  are  rather 
large;  the  nnmbor  contained  in  tiielatml  line  is  about 
forty-two.  In  an  oblique  lin^  flrom  the  dofml  fln  to  the 
latAal  lin^  there  are  seven  soalea,  and  below  Uie  lateral  line 
to  the  origin  of  the  ventnl  thoe  are  three.  The  fln  tays 
are— dorsal,  10;  pectoral,  15;  ventral,  9;  anal,  12;  and 
caudal,  19. 

The  only  locality  in  England  in  which  this  fish  is  found 
is  in  the  township  of  Knowsley.  Mr.  Yarrell  however  is 
informed  by  M.  Agassiz  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  of 
the  Swiss  lakes. 

TheBlaak  (Leuetsauallmrnus^Cnv.)  is  of  a  more  slender 
and  elongated  form  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  tail 
is  very  long  and  deeply  forked.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
body  is  eqmU  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  length,  and  the  great- 
est thiekness  is  about  half  the  depth :  the  lower  part  pro- 
jects beyond  the  upper.  The  scales  are  of  moderate  sue ; 
the  number  contained  in  the  later^  line  being  about  forty^ 
eight.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  half-way  between  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  eye  and  the  end  of  the  short  central 
rays  of  the  tail :  the  anal  fin  commences  in  a  vertical  line 
under  the  base  of  the  last  ray  of  the  dorsal,  and  occupies 
half  the  space  between  its  commencement  and  the  base  of 
the  tail.  The  number  of  fin  rays  are — dorsal,  1 0 ;  pectoral, 
1 7 ;  ventral,  9 ;  anal,  1 8 ;  caudal,  1 9.  The  general  colour  is 
silvery-white,  whicii  is  shaded  into  an  olivaceous  green  on 
the  upper  parts :  all  the  fins  are  whitish ;  the  irides  are 
silvery. 

The  Bleak  is  a  small  species,  rarely  attaining  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  is  usually  about  six  or  seven  inches  long.  It 
is  common  in  many  {Arts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this 
country,  usually  occurring  in  the  same  streams  as  the  Roach 
and  Dace,  it  swims  in  great  dioals,  and  spawns  in  Hay. 
The  position  of  the  fln,  and  colonr  of  the  eye  and  fins,  render 
it  easy  to  distinguish  the  species  from  the  Dace,  which 
it  approaches  nearest  in  general  ai>pearance. 

The  Minnow,  or  Minxm  {Leuciacut  pkoxinug,  Cuvier>. 
This  pretty  little  fish,  a  well  known  inhabitant  of  most  of 
our  running  streams,  appears  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
typical  species  of  Leuciscus.  Its  form  is  slender  and 
rounded,  the  greatest  depth  being  about  one-flfth  of  the 
entire  length,  and  the  thickness  equal  to  half  the  depth. 
The  fins  are  proportionately  large,  especially  the  dorsal, 
anal,  and  caudal.  Tlie  last  is  not  very  deeply  forked,  and 
has  the  extremities  somewhat  rounded,  ^e  dorsal  fln 
oommawes  about  half-way  between  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  eye  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  tail.  Tlie 
latenu  line  is  straight  from  the  tafl  to  above  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  fln,  when  it  rises  gradually  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
operoidnm.  The  fln  rays  are— dorsal,  9 ;  pectoral,  16 ;  ven- 
tral, 8 ;  anal,  9 ;  and  caudal,  19.  The  top  of  the  head  and 
back  are  of  a  dusky  olive  colour;  the  sides  of  the  body  are 
paler  and  mottled;  the  belly  is  white  and  of  aflne  rosy  pink 
tint  in  the  summer,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  fish ;  the  irides  and  gill-covers  are  silvery ; 
the  dorsal  fln  is  pale  brown ;  the  other  fins  are  paler,  ex- 
cepting the  tail,  which  is  light  brown,  with  a  dark  brown 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  rays. 

LEXTCITE,  Amphigene,  occurs  imbedded  in  lava  in 
trapezoidal  crystals,  and  massive.  Primary  form  a  cube; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  enhe  and  the  rhombic  . 
dodecMnewm.  Fracture  oonchoidal,  undulating,  shining. 
Hardness  6*0  to  6.  Soratehes  rIbss  with  difficulty.  Colour 
yellowish,  emdsh,  or  reddish  whiter  Streak  white.  liostre 
vitreous.  Transparent,  transluoen^  qiaque.  Speeiflo  gra- 
vity 2-483. 

Masaive  variety  amorphous,  granular.  Reduced  to  pow* 
der,  it  rendurB  vaeetable  blues  green :  before  the  blow-pipe 
alone  it  is  inflisible ;  with  honx  diffienltiy  formi  a  dwr 
glass. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth,  from  Vesuvius  (No.  1),  and  'nr 
Aiftvedson,  from  Albano  (No.  3)  :— 

^       8  Hi« 
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No.  1. 

No.  3. 

8I11M 

.  S3'7S 

66-10 

Alamma 

23-10 

Potash 

.  21-^5 

31-15 

Oxide  of  iron 

0-95 

99*72 

101-30 

LEUCO'MA,  &  white  opacity  of  Ihe  cornea.  [Eyb.]  It 
k  the  reBult  of  acute  inflammation  producing  a  deposition 
of  lymph  on  the  siurface  and  in  the  layers  of  the  cornea, 
oither  with  or  without  ulceration  of  its  suhetance.  In  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  merely  an  effusion  of  lymph  on  the 
sui^e,  or  between  the  auperflcial  layers  of  the  membrane, 
it  is  often  re-absorbed  on  the  cessation  cif  the  inflammation, 
and  the  cornea  recovers  its  transparency.  But  when  the 
disease  is  more  extensive  and  more  deeply  seated,  the  pro- 
bahiliW  of  recovery  is  fhr  less,  and  many  such  eases  are 
incurable  by  any  means  at  present  known.  The  most 
efficient  mode  of  treatment  is  that  with  astringent  lotions, 
such  as  a  solution  of  nibate  of  sOver,  in.  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

LEUCON.  fBosPORDs.] 

LEUCOSIANS.  [OxYSTOMKs.] 

LEUCTRA.  [Epuiitcondas.] 

LEUNCLA'VIUS,  JOHN  (t"he  Latimied  form  of  his 
real  name,  Loewenklau),  was  born  in  1533,  ut  Amelbum  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  one  of  the  most  disliii  guished  scho- 
lars of  his  age ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  the  Roman  law,  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers ;  and  also  with  Turkish,  which  he  iearnt  during  his 
lesidenoe  at  Constantinople.   He  died  at  Vienna,  1(93. 

The  most  important  of  the  woiks  of  Leunclavius  are': 
editions  of  Zosnans,  Prooomus,  &c.,  Basle,  1 579 ;  Manuel 
Fakeologus,  Basle,  1578 ;  Dion  Cassius,  16UC  ;  Xenopbon, 
Basle,  1569,  Par.  1622,  1625;  John  of  Damascus,  Basle, 
1578;  and  many  treatises  of  the  fathers.    He  also  wrote 

*  Commeutatio  de  Moscorum  bellis  adversus  flnitimos 
Gtestis,*  in  Pistorius's  collection  of  Polish  historians,  1655 ; 

*  MuBulmanicGB  HistoriGB,  Uhri  xviii.*  Frank.  1595  ;  'An- 
nalt^ii  Sultanorum  Othomanidarum,'  Frank.  1 596,  a  transla- 
tion ftom  the  German  of  Gaudier;  *  Jus  Grtsco-RoDunum, 
tam  Canonicum  quam  Civile,*  Frank.  16  96;  'Versio  et 
Notse  ad  Synopsim  LX.  Librorum  BasUioon,  sea  imiverri 
juris  Romani  et  atl  Novellas  impentorum,'  Bask^  1375, 
Leyden,  1617. 

LBUSDBN,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1624.  He 
studied  ilie  Oriental  langua||es,  and  particularly  Hebrew, 
with  great  suoeess  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Am- 
sterdam. In  1649  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Utrecht.  He  died  in  1699.  liousden  was  one  of  the 
best  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  age,  though  perhaps  not  equal 
to  the  Buxtorfe.  Some  of  his  works  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

The  most  important  of  Leusden's  works  are :  'Philologus 
HcbrEBUS,'  Ut  1656,  1672,  1659,  Amst  1686  ;  'Philologus 
Hebrseo-Mixtus,*  Ut.  1633,  &c;  '  Philolt^us  Hebreeo- 
Grtecus,'  Ut.  1670,  &c.  These  three  volumes  contain  many 
curious  discussions  on  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible, 
the  state  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  and  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  as  well  as  considerable  information  on  Jewish 
rites  and  antiquities.  'Jonas  lUustr^us,'  Ut  1656;  'Joel 
Bxplicatus,' &c  Ut.  1657;  * Sobolia  Syriaca,*  1658,  1672; 
'Onomastioon  Sacrum,*  1665;  *ClaviB  Hebrai'ca  et  Philo- 
logica  Veteris  Testamenti,*  Ut.  1683,  a  usefiil  book  for  be- 
ginners ; '  Clavis  GrwBA  Nov!  Tratamenti,'  Ut.  1 672 ; '  Com- 
pendium GrsBcum  Novt  Testamenti,' Ut.  1674,  &c.;  best 
edition  1762;  'Compendium  Bibhcum,'  Ut  1674,  Halle, 
1736;  'Novum  Testamentum  Gmoum,'  Ut  1675.  He 
also  wrote  the  Preface  and  Introductions  to  Athias's  '  He- 
brew Bible,'  Amst  1661,  1667.  and  edited  Pool's  '  Synopsis 
Criticomm*  (1684),  and  the  works  of  Lightfbot  (1699)  and 
Bocfaart  (1675,  1692).  He  published  several  ManuEiIs  of 
Hebrew  Grammar,  which  however  are  almost  entirely 
taken  from  Buxtorf.  He  had  commenced  an  edition  of  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published 
after  his  death  by  Scdiaal,  Lsyd.  1708. 

LEUWENHOBK,  or  LEBUWENHOEK,  AN- 
THONY VAN,  vat  bora  at  Delft,  in  HoUand,  in  1632. 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  advant^s  of  a  learned 
adue^on.  The  jdciU  which  he  possessed  in  grmdiiig  glasses 
for  microscopes  first  brought  him  into  notice;  and  his 
mienMoofiea  were  said  even  to  excel  those  of  the  celelnvted 
Xnitaehio  JXvini.  He  did  notoonflna  his  attoition  how- , 


ever  to  the  mechanical  construetion  of  U8trumen(%  but 
made  many  researches  on  the  minute  stmcture  and  com- 
position of  various  animal  fluids  and  solid  textures,  and  he 
acquired  great  feme  o'^  an  anatomist  and  physiolc^ist  J>r. 
De  Graaf  introduced  lum  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  discoveries  and 
reseuenes  were  published  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions* 
of  that  body.  His  first  oommunication  was  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  De  'Graof  in  1673.  His  contributions 
to  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  became  afterwanls  nume- 
rous  and  important,  and  amounted  altogether  to  about  112 
papers,  which  are  included  between  No.  94  and  No.  360  of 
that  work.  In  1680  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  he  was  made  a  corresponding  member  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1697.  He  appears  to  have 
passed  the  whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  place,  devoting  his 
time  to  microset^ie  researches,  chiefly  relating  to  anatomy ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  bis  observations  is  said  to 
have  principally  arisen  from  his  having  paid  the  most 
minute  attention  to  the  grinding  and  poliuing  of  sin^ 
lenses,  which  he  always  used  in  preference  to  the  ocnnpoiuid 
microscope. 

The  subjects  of  Leuwenboek's  labours  were  so  numerous, 
that  we  can  only  briefly  mention  some  of  the  most  on  port- 
ant  of  them.  Some  of  the  antagonists  of  Harvey  objected 
to  his  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  blood  passed  directly  Gcom  the  arteries 
into  the  veins  it  could  not  nourish  the  parts  through  which 
it  flowed.  This  question  was  undecided,  when  Leuwenhoek 
communicated  a  memoir  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he 
stated,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  tut,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Harvey,  the  passage  of  ib»  blood  was  not 
immediate  team  the  arteries  into  the  veiiu.  However  in 
1690.  having  very  carefully  xe-oxunined  the  course  of  the 
circulation  through  the  minute  vessels  of  a  part  with  a 
more  perfect  micioscope,  he  discovered  and  clearly  demon* 
strated  that  the  arteries  and  veins  are  continuous.  He 
even  refused  to  admit  that  there  is  any  division  between  the 
arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  because  he  said  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  where  arteries  terminate  or  veins 
begin.  The  latest  investigations  have  proved  the  oondu- 
sions  of  this  great  microscopist  to  be  nearly  correct; 
for  though  the  transit  of  the  blood  from  arteries  to  veins 
can  be  observed  by  means  of  the  microscope  in  many  trans- 
parent parts,  as  the  web  of  the  frog*s  foot,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  minute  or  eapiUary  vessels  through  which  Uie  com- 
municfttion  is  effeetod  is  litde  understood.  *11iey  form  a 
dense  net-work  of  extremdy  minute  tubes,  in  which  the 
arteries  seem  to  terminate  and  the  veins  to  arise ;  for  their 
delicacy  prevents  the  possibility  of  discovering  any  sudi 
structure  as  could  decide  to  which  set  of  vessels  uiey  beihmg ; 
and  indeed  it  is  only  by  observing  that  the  currents  of 
blood-gtobnlespasa  in  r^ular  directions,  that  we  can  prove 
that  they  are  canals  with  definite  membranous  walls.' 
[Hea&t,  vol.  xiL  p.  82.] 

At  the  time  when  Leuwenhoek  made  these  observations, 
the  chemical  doctrines  reigned  in  medicine,  and  all  the 
processes  in  the  animal  economy  were  explained  by  cfaemi- 
cal  changes :  the  blood  was  said  to  undergo  the  process  of 
fermentation.  I^euwenboek  triumphantly  opposed  th^  hy- 
pothesis, olqooting  to  it  that  if  fermentation  took  place 
bubbles  of  air  would  be  goiezated  in  the  vessels,  which 
could  never  be  observed.  He  also  directed  hu  attention  to 
the  form  oS  the  globules  of  the  bkiod.  whidi  Malpighi  had 
already  discovered.  Leuwenhoek  stated  that  they  are  oval 
and  flattened,  and  that  each  is  composed  of  six  exceedin^y 
minute  conical  particles,  which  separately  do  not  reflectue 
red  colour,  but  which  by  their  union  communicate  to  the 
blood  the  physical  propmies  which  it  presents.  This  theory 
served  as  the  basis  of  that  of  Boerhaave  on  .inflammatiwi. 
Xeuwenhoek  stated,  in  proof  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  rea 
capillary  vessels  divide  into  smaller  branches,  in  which  the 
circulation  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  heart  and  where 
the  blood  appears  white  because  its  globules  are  divided  so 
as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sise  of  the  canals 
through  whieh  the]r  psss.  Late  experiiunts  have  dwwc 
the  nUacy  of  these  ideas  on  the  hlooa.  . 

The  brain  and  nerves  were  ^o  iba  lufajeets  of  bis 
searches.  He  described  the  c«tical  substance  as  hmag  ea. 
tirely  vascular,  and  said  that  the  vessel  wUch  oompose  it 
are  512  times  smaller  than  the  minutest  oapiliaries,  and 
that  the  globules  which  compose  thejfluid  oontained  in  these 
vessdi  an  80  tunes  m^  nii^i^to^k^l^M^Ueli  fa& 
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the  red  blood.  Fresh  expenmenta  made  him  change  his 
opinions,  and  in  1717  he  showed  that  the  brain  and  nerves 
are  fibrous  structures,  and  that  the  blood-vessels  glide  be- 
tveen  the  fibres  which  compose  these  tissues.  These  ob- 
sen-ations  very  nearly  i^iee  with  those  of  modem  anato- 
mists as  to  the  structure  of  the  brain;  the  only  part  in 
which  Leuwenhoek  seems  to  have  been  deficient  was  in  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  structure  between  the 
cortical  or  grey  and  the  medullary  or  white  parts  of  the 
brain.  Thus  vhen  he  diaeovered  that  the  latter  was  fibrous 
he  supposed  that  the  former  must  be  so  also ;  whereas  the 
eortical  lubstanee  ii  aompoaed  alnwit  entirely  of  blood- 
vessds  eonneeted  bjr  exraedhigly  fine  oellulu-  membraiw, 
as  first  stated  by  Leuwenhoek,  uid  investing,  as  has  hem 
since  ascertained  by  Valentin,  small  grey  gbbules  or  gra- 
nules. It  is  now  unirersaUy  agreed  that  the  medullary  part 
of  the  brain  is  composed  of  fibies. 

Leuwenhoek  examined  the  staucture  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  described  with  exactness  the  disposition  of  the 
'  hyen  which  compose  this  part  of  the  oi^an  of  vision ;  and 
he  embellished  his  description  with  several  very  good  figures. 

Huch  has  been  sud  concerning  his  investigation  ofAe 
well-known  and  celebrated  spermatic  animalcules,  which 
since  the  time  of  their  first  discovery  in  1677  have  excited 
the  curiosity  and  speculative  fiuicy  of  many  naturalists. 
Haller  states  that  Ludwig  Hamm  (a  student  at  Lnden) 
was  the  flnt  disooverer  of  the  seminal  animaleiues,  in 
August,  1677.  Leuwenhoek  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
made  the  discovery  in  the  Novembttrftf  the  same  year ;  and 
h)  167B  Hartsnker  published  an  aocount  of  them,  in  which 
be  profbssed  to  have  seen  them  as  early  as  1674.  A  great 
deal  has  since  been  written  upon  them ;  Needman,  Bufibo, 
Der  Gleichen,  Spallanxani,  F^voet  and  Dumas  (their  ex- 
periments were  made  together),  and  Wagner,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  these 
eurious  little  animals.  Leuwenhoek  minutely  described 
them,  and  fancied  that  when  they  arrived  in  the  uterus  they 
irritated  this  organ,  attracted  the  ovum,  and  communicated 
life  to  the  embryo  which  it  contained.  He  also  held  the 
animalcule  to  be  of  different  sexes,  and  according  as  one 
or  other  gained  the  ovum  during  focundation,  it  determined 
the  sex  ot  the  ofi^pring.  Such  notions  as  these  require  no 
recitation.  The  details  of  his  observations  <m  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  Bufibn's  'Histobe  Natnrells.' 

Leuwenhoek  would  have  made  both  mrae  numerous  uid 
more  valuable  diacovnieB,  if  he  had  possessed  greater 
wucUtion,  which  would  have  enhuged  hu  ideas,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  mistaking,  as  he  did  in  some  inatanoes. 
probabilities  for  foots.  Thus  he  often  foncied  that  he  saw 
what  did  not  exist,  and  afterwards  he  persisted  in  his  error. 
Among  other  mistakes  he  eoniidered  that  the  villous  or 
mucous  coat  ttf  the  intestines  was  muscular ;  he  also  main- 
tained that  pulsation  belonged  to  veins,  and  not  to  arteries. 

Leuwenhoek's  reputation  was  veiy  extensive.  When 
Queen  Mary  was  in  Holland,  she  paid  him  a  visit,  and  sIm 
was  highly  delighted  with  his  curiosities.  He  presented 
her  with  two  of  hia  microscopes.  When  the  Czar  Peter  the 
Great  was  passing  through  Delft  in  1698,  he  sent  two  of  his 
attendants  to  request  Leuwenhoek  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
to  bring  his  microscope  with  him.  The  philMopher,  after 
faavins  shown  his  insinimeuts  to  the  emperor,  exhibited  to 
bim  the  curious  phenomenon  of  tbedronJation  itfthe  blood 
in  the  tail  of  an  eel. 

Leuwenhoek  died  at  Delft  in  1723.  Besides  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  'Fhiloflq>hieaITransaotions,*be  published  about 
86  papers  in  the*  Hemmrs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.*  His 
writinn  were  collected  and  published  separately  in  Dutch 
at  Delft  and  Leyden ;  they  were  also  translated  for  him  into 
Latin,  and  printed  atDelft,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  in  1695-99.  An 
English  translation  was  made  tmm  the  Dutch  and  Latin 
ediuo^s  in  1798-1800,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hoole,  in  4to.  At 
his  death  he  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a 
small  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  drawns  of  which  were  con- 
tained thirteen  little  boxes  or  cases,  each  holding  two  micro- 
scopes handsomely  mounted  wiUi  silver,  of  which  not  only 
tha  lenses  but  the  whtHo  s^iparatus  were  made  with  his 
own  hands ;  each  mierosoope  nad  an  object  placed  hefbre  it, 
of  which  time  was  an  aeoompanpng  drawing  made  by  him- 
Mlf.  {^&o§opMeal  TVtnuaefuint  for  1723;  Biographie 
VniwraelUt  &c.) 
LEUZB.  CHainahlt.] 

LBVATiT,  LBVA'NI^,  an  Italhui  word  wuieh  means  the 
Snt^  md  vtakh  is  alio  emmonly  used,  aqpesially  among 


seafaring  and  conunercial  people  of  the  countncs  boiderins 
on  the  MefUterranean,  to  designate  the  eastern  or  Asiatic 
shores  of  that  sea.  namely,  those  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
the  harbours  of  which  are  styled  '  Scale  dt  Levante,*  it 
French  '  Bchelles  du  Levant*  ('  stairs  of  the  East*).  Smyrno. 
Alexandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre,  the  harbours  of  Cyprus  and 
other  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  are  included  within  this 
denomination.  The  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  more 
particularly  that  mixed  population  which  is  found  in  the 
seaport  towns,  the  descendants  of  Europeans  settled  there, 
ana  of  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Svrian  mothers,  are  c^ed  by 
theltaltans  'Levantini,*  andLerantiiul^the  French.  The 
Lsnntines,  or  Franks  as  they  are  also  called,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Greek  rayahs,  or  subjects  of  the  Porte,  as 
mostofthem  claim  the  protectionofsomeEuropean  consul. 
They  speak  Greek  among  tbonselvea,  but  their  medium  of 
intercourse  with  European  seamen  and  traders  is  a  very  cor- 
rupt Italian  mixed  up  with  modern  Greek  words,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  'Lingua  Franca.'  French  is  the 
language  refined  society.  The  Levantines,  at  least  the 
better  sort  of  them,  are  a  mild,  easy-tempered,  and  sociable 
people,  deficient  in  spirit  and  instruction,  without  strong 
feehngs  or  passions,  and  having  no  distinct  national  character. 
Their  women  are  generally  handsome.  The  Levantine  or 
Frank  population  of  Smyrna  amounts  to  five  or  six  tlumsand; 
most  of  them  are  of  the  Latin  or  Roman  churob.  (Maofor* 
lane,  Ctmttantinopie  in  1828,  &c,  dL  t.) 

LBVANTI'NA,  VAI^  Livimen  7%a/in  German.  (Ticiiro 
GAtnoM  OF.l 

LETBLIJNG  is  the  art  of  detemuning  the  hei^ti  or 
depressions  of  points  on  the  ground  with  respect  to  a  qih^ 
riral  or  spheroidal  snrfoee  coinciding  nearly  with  that  of 
the  earth,  or,  when  the  extent  of  ground  is  ineonsiderabls^ 
with  respect  to  a  horixon^  phme  passing  through  son* 
given  pomt  on  the  ground. 

In  those  extennve  operations  of  this  nature  which  are 
connected  with  the  researches  of  physical  astronomy  an 
attention  to  that  figure  of  the  earth  which  approaches  the 
nearest  to  tbe  tru^  is  of  importance ;  but  when  the  objeot 
is  merely  to  detwmine  the  profile  of  the  ground  for  a  canal 
or  a  line  of  road,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  surfiws  to 
which  the  points  are  referred  as  that  of  a  sphere. 

The  relative  heights  of  a  series  pmnts  on  the  ground 
are  obtained  by  means  of  theirveirtioaldistancesAmn  others 
which,  on  the  suppositioa  of  the  earth  being  a  sphere,  are 
equally  distant  from  its  oentre ;  and  these,  which  am  oallad 
level-points,  must  he  found  by  an  instruflseiit  eoastmetad 
for  the  purpose.  Now  a  plane  beii^  supposed  to  toaeh  tbe 
earth  at  any  given  point,  all  the  points  in  the  cirenmforenot 
of  a  circle  dMcribed  on  that  pluie,  about  the  point  of  eon- 
tact  as  a  centre,  will  be  levd-points :  consequratlv,  if  « 
telescope  be  so  adjusted  that,  when  turned  round  upm 
the  vertical  axis  of  tbe  instrument  to  which  it  is  applied,  its 
line  of  ooUimation  (that  which  passes  through  the  centres  of 
all  the  lenses)  may  remain  parallel  to  the  horizon,  any  num- 
ber of  such  level-points  will  be  determined,  if,  being  at  equal 
distances  from  the  said  axis,  they  are  in  the  direction  or  the 
line  of  coUimation  produced.  The  instrument  alluded  to 
is  called  a  spirit-level  [Spimt  Lktbl  ;  THBonoLin] ;  and 
h^  certain  aqusting  screws  the  line  of  ooUimation,  or  i^tical 
axis  of  its  tMesoope^  is  eapsble  of  being  brought  into  tiie 
positton  above  mentioned,  which  is  indicated  1^  a  bubble  <tf 
air  remaining,  during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  telesoops^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube  containing  tha  water  or  spirit. 

The  instrument  is  employed  for  Uie  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  relatiTe  heights  of  points  on  the  ground  in  either  of 
the  following  ways,  the  first  of  which  is  the  most  simply 
and  is  ft^uently  adopted.  Choice  is  made  of  any  oonraii- 
ent  stations.  A,  B,  kc,  on  the  line  of  operation,  and  the 
distances  between  them  are  determined  either  by  actual 
admeasurement  <x  by  computations  founded  on  the  data 
affbrded  by  a  previous  survey  of  the  ground.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  set  up  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  intwval 
between  every  two  such  points  in  succession.  When  the 
telescope  thus  placed,  as  at  a,  has  been  rendered  hwisontal 
by  means  of  ue  sdiustinK  screws,  an  assistant  at  eadi  erf 
the  stations  A  and  B,  holding  what  isealled  a  station  stalf 
in  a  verHcal  poritum,  moves  a  vane  or  index  along  flie  stsd; 
upwards  or  downwards,  aocordiag  to  the  directions  of  the 
observer  at  the  telescope,  till  it  appears  to  coincide  whh  the 
intersection  of  two  wires  in  the  telescope,  that  intosectfon 
having,  bv  the  a^nsbnent  of  the  instnmienl^  bsM  iu4e«« 
eoin^.^  the  optical  ^ot^^j^y^ 
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The  pointi  dius  ctetemunud  on  the  staves  are  represented 
by  m  and  n ;  and,  from  what  has  been  said,  these  are  lerel- 
points,  or  points  equally  disunt  ftom  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Therefore  thb  heights  Am  and  Bn  beinr  read  on 
the  graduated  staves,  the  difference  between  them  will 
give  the  relative  heights  of  the  ground  at  A  and  B ;  that 
point,  of  course,  being  the  highest  at  which  the  distance 
itf  the  vane  ftom  the  ground  istheleast.  Arimilar  ^rooesi 
is  repeated  with  respect  to  the  points  B  and  C,  the  ustru- 
ment  being  placed  at  b,  midway  between  them;  and  the 
operation  to  to  be  continued  to  mo  end  of  the  line  on  which 
the  profile  is  required.  It  is  customary  to  insert  the  heights 
"Bn,  Cq,  &c,  in  a  column  headed  Fbre-tights,  in  a  sort  of 
field-book,  and  the  heights  Am,  Bp,  &c.,  in  a  collateral 
^umn  headed  Backsights.  The  difference  between  the 
mms  of  the  numbers  in  uiese  two  columns  will  be  equal  to 
the  height  of  one  extremity  of  the  line  above  the  other. 

But  it  is  very  generally  the  practice,  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  risk  of  error  ari&ing  irom  the  imperfection 
of  tbo  instrument,  to  execute  a  sort  of  double  levelling. 
This  consists  in  placing  the  spirit-level  successively  at  each 
ttlhB  two  Stations,  as  Y  and  Z,  and  having,  by  the  screws. 
Bruited  the  telescope  as  before,  let  tvho  the  horiiontal 
lineat  Y.andwthatatZ;  then, the  he^htsZeand  Y« 
being  obtained  by  means  of  the  staff  set  up  sueoMsirdy  at 
•Mb  opposite  stbtion,  it  may  be  easily  proved  that  half  the 
difierence  between  them  will  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
nound  at  one  point,  as  Y,  above  that  at  the  other.  This  is 
however  strictly  correct  only  when  the  staves  at  Y  and  Z 
-•re  considered  as  parallel  to  one  another;  but  the  error 
arising  from  their  being  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  radii 
H  qnita  imennble  in  any  of  the  ordinary  t^tetationa  of  thia 
natwe. 

In  using  either  of  these  methods  therefore  no  correction 
on  account  of  the  earth's  curvature  is  necessary ;  but  when, 
fioM  any  circumstances,  the  spirit-level  cannot  be  placed 
nearly  mid-way  Letween  every  two  stations,  and  particularly 
■wbm  it  can  be  placed  only  at  one  station,  as  Y.  the  diffw- 
(uee  between  the  height  Z  v  of  the  visual  my  at  one  station, 
add  Y  /,  the  hoKht  of  the  inurnment  at  the  (rtber,  will  not, 
OR  MMoimt  of  the  earOi's  curvature,  be  the  correct  relative 
hdghts  of  the  ground  at  the  two  stations.  For,  let  Y be 
an  arc  of  the  earth's  surface,  supposed  to  be  spherical ;  let 
also  Yi,  Zv  be  in  the  direction  of  its  radii,  and  let  Yjr  be 
a  tangent  to  the  cxirve  at  Y:  then  <ff  being  parallel  to  Yy, 
the  difference  between  Zv  and  Y  t,  or  vtf  (which  may  be 
considered  as  equal  to  Y  (),  will  be  Z  y,  the  apparent  height 
oS  Y  above  Z;  whereas  the  true  height  should  ho  Zz- 
Now,  from  the  known  magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  distance 
yz,  between  the  tangent  Yy  and  the  arc,  can  easily  be 
computed  when  Y  z  or  Y  Z  is  of  any  given  length.  If 
this  length  is  equil  to  100  yards,  we  shall  have  yz~  0*02 
inohea.  Comequently,  in  a  aeries  of  operationa  carried  oh 
m  the  manfier  above  deseribed*  with  station  lines  not  ex- 
eaeding  100  yards  in  length,  the  oror  in  the  relatin  heights 
at  the  rad  of  one  mile  would  be  little  more  than  one-third 
of  an  inch. 

On  ascending  or  deseendi^  a  steep  bill,  no  other  method 
can  be  adopted  than  that  of  placing  the  instrument  at  one 
extremity  of  the  station-line  and  the  staff  at  the  other ;  but 
as  these  lines  are  then  necessarily  very  short,  the  deviation 
above  mentioned  need  not  be  regarded. 

In  the  determination,  on  uneven  grouno,  of  the  length  of 
a  base-line  for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  country,  the 
relative  heights  of  the  gronnd,  as  at  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  when  found 
as  above,  serve  for  the  reduction  of  the  measured  hypothe- 
nusal  lines  AB,  BC,  to  the  correspr-nding  horizontal  lines 
mn.  PffSco.;  these  b^g  cwnparativflty  short  are  then 
oooinered  ai  cirailar  arc%  and  each  to  sepantely  reduced 
to  an  an  of  the  «arth*s  Kucftoe  at  the  level  cn  the  neighbour- 

ing  seas  by  snbtracting  from  it  the  term  A    which  is 

tnaA  tarn  ii»  pnportion  faetwwn  the  arcs  and  ndii  in 
Kb*  rfmQNr  mitov*  Hwa  A  is  the  borinatal  Une  or  an 


as  m  n ;  r  is  the  radiui  cf  the  eerth'i  enmtnre  at  the  levd 
of  the  sea,  and  A  is  the  height  of  the  gvomidat  A,B,&&, 
above  that  level. 

The  profile  of  the  ground  is  usually  expressed  on  paper, 
in  portions  of  any  convenient  length,  for  the  purpose  of 
enaoling  the  engineer  to  determine  the  depths  of  his  exca- 
vations, or  the  heights  of  the  masses  of  earth  to  be  raised, 
when  it  to  proposed  to  exeente  a  canal  or  road.  A  tight 
line  being  drawn  to  represent  one  pamltel  to  the  horiHin. 
and  passii^  through  the  highest  or  the  knrast  pmnt  of  the 
natural  ground ;  ta»  heig^ta  or  depressiwis  of  tiie  rmawtk- 
able  points,  as  A,  B,  &e.,  with  nqieet  to  snehl  ine^  are  ob-  * 
tained  by  additions  or  sabtraotions  from  the  numbers  in 
the  field-book,  and  are,  by  a  prmr  scale,  set  out  from  tluU 
line  on  others  drawn  perpendicularly  to  it  at  intravals  equal 
to  the  borixontal  distances  between  the  same  points.  The 
series  of  points  thus  obtained,  being  joined  by  hand  or 
otherwise,  give  the  figure  of  the  required  vertical  section  of 
the  ground.  In  genera),  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  the 
scale  by  which  the  heights  are  set  out  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  horizontal  distances  between  the  points. 

Wlien  the  di&rence  of  level  only  between  two  places  to 
required,  a  rectilinear  direction  fhmi  one  to  the  otlier  to  not 
necessarily  that  in  wfaioh  it  to  most  oonvmient  to  peitfona 
the  opention :  a  circuitous  route  to  prefcnble  when  it  nre- 
sents  fewer  impediments  from  mom  or  marshes,  or  vnen 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  of  less  magnitude. 

Among  the  operations  of  levelling,  which,  vrithin  a  few 
years,  have  been  performed  on  an  extensive  scale,  may  be 
mentioned  the  series  of  levels  taken  across  the  lands  between 
the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas;  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  lake  Aral,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
heights  of  those  watw :  the  series  which,  during  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  Chesney,  were  taken  from  Iskanderiin  aa 
the  Mediterranean  to  Birehjik  on  the  Euphrates;  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  latter  river  and  the 
Tigris.  To  these  may  be  added  the  extensive  lines  levelled 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  for  the  several  railways 
which  have  been  uceeated  or  an  in  proness ;  and  the  im- 
portant  work  now  being  canied  on,  umw  the  aumioes  of 
the  Brittoh  Association,  m  ordw  to  determine  the  diflbrenoe 
between  the  levels  of  the  waters  in  the  English  and  Bristol 
channels. 

LEVEN,  LOCH.  [Kinsoss-shikk.] 
LEVER  (levare,  to  lift  up),  the  name  of  a  common  me- 
chanical instniment,  consuting  of  a  simple  bar  of  wood  or 
metal,  by  fixing  one  point  of  which,  ealJed  the  fulcrum,  a 
pressure  at  the  end  more  distant  from  the  fulcrum  is  made 
to  counterbalance  a  laiser  pressure  at  the  nearer  end ;  or  if 
both  ends  be  equally  distant  from  the  ftilcrum,  equal  pres- 
sures are  made  to  balance  each  other. 

The  lever,  considered  as  a  machine,  would  require  no 
further  notice  than  a  referonceto  the  article  Powxr  for  the 
ooireotion  of  a  mutake  incident  to  the  conception  of  this 
and  other  machines.  But  as  tme  of  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  mechanics  receives  its  most  simple  form  in  its  ap- 
lication  to  the  common  lever,  this  instrument  assumes  a 
egree  of  theoretical  importance  which  will  justify  some 
discussion  of  the  subject :  and  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
which  is  often  confounded  with  the  lever  itself,  must  be  ex- 
plained. Thus  when  it  is  said  in  popular  writings  on  me- 
chanics that  alt  machines  are  reducible  to  the  lever  and  tbs 
inclined  plane  (an  assumption  of  a  startling  character  if  we 
consider,  for  instance,  the  works  of  a  common  watch)  it  is 
meant  that  every  mode  of  ctxnmunicating  or  relieving  pres- 
sure is  explicable  uptm  th»  principle  of  one  or  other  os  wose 
machines. 

The  first  explanation  of  the  lew  was  given  by  AacRi 
HEDxs.  and  tlut  in  so  simple  a  manner,  that  while  his 
method  has  alm^  been  Uie  twst  fer  a  popular  view  of  the 
subject,  it  has  never  been  san>araed,  or  even  eqnalled,  in 
rigor  or  purity,  considered  as  a  feundation  for  the  science  of 
Statics. 

It  assumes  two  pnnci]^ ;  flrstly.^^tiRiaiftsntsms 
in  «imUbriun,  tbe  stategf  .^^^  ^^j^^^lfadfr 
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'kMlpmnmit  nidi  u  compnwte  atdtothnr,  and  would 
jgr  tiuDuelTM  |Codw»  no  motion,  be  introduced  or  n- 
mond ;  leoondlya  that  vhea  a  vdght  is  mtde  to  rest  br 
being  attaehed  to  an  immoveable  pt^t  (say  it  is  suspended 
by  a  string),  the  point  or  pivot  of  suspension  tmdragoes  a 
pressure  equai  to  the  weight  of  the  system,  whatever  may 
be  Uie  form  of  that  system,  or  the  dtspositions  of  its  parts. 
Kvery  science  must  be  founded  upon  some  aiiomatio  as- 
sumption ;  and  perhaps  there  is  none  which  is  better  en- 
titled to  preference  th&n  the  &ct  that  a  given  weight,  say  a 
pound,  suspended  by  a  string,  exerts  the  same  pressure  on 
the  stiing  whatever  its  shape  may  be ;  namely,  a  pressure 
equal  to  the  weight  <tf  the  body.   This  being  premised,  a 


eyliLuical  or  prismatio  bar  of  uniform  material  will  neces- 
sarily rest  if  a  pivot  be  passed  through  its  middle  section  at 
A:  sinee  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  prwonderate  on 
eithw  side.  Divide  the  bar  into  two  parts,  B  Cf  and  C  D,  of 
which  K  and  L  are  the  middle  points.  At  K  and  L  suspend 
weights  equal  to  the  weights  of  B  C  and  C  D ;  but  at  the 
same  time  apply  counterpoises  of  equal  weight  acting  over 
fixed  pullies  G  and  H :  so  that  the  new  forces  being  sudi 
that  each  pair  would  be  in  equilibrium,  they  will  not  a£%ot  the 
equilibrium  already  esublisbed  by  means  of  the  equali^  of 
toe  parta  of  the  bu  on  each  side  of  A.  Now,  equilibnum 
exiatiD^  we  are  at  liberty  to  remove  any  ibroes  which  equi- 
librate each  other,  such  as  are  the  upper  V  and  the  wei^t 
of  B  C ;  such  also  as  are  the  upper  W  and  the  weight  of  CD, 
For  B  C;  if  detached,  would  exert  on  the  string  which  goes 
over  the  puilay  G  a  pressure  neither  more  nor  less  than  its 
own  weighi  (which  is  V) ;  and  C  D,  if  detached  from  the 
pivot  and  from  6  C,  would  exert  on  the  string  of  the  pulley 
H  a  pressure  equal  to  its  own  weight,  or  to  W.  But  when 
these  pairs  are  removed,  there  remain  only  the  lower  weights 
V  and  W ;  the  substance  and  rigidity  of  the  lever  being 
retained  to  connect  them,  though  its  weight  is  removed  or 
counterpoised.  And  KL,  being  the  sum  of  the  halves  of 
the  part^  is  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  length,  or  to  B  A : 
take  away  the  common  part  A  K,  and  there  remains  B  K, 
equal  to  AU  orKC  equal  to  AL;  alsoAKis  equal  to 
CL.  Also  Vis  to  Win  the  proportion  of  BC  to  C  A  orof 
KC  to  CI^  or  of  AL  to  AK^  \haX  is,  the  weights  V  and 
W  balance  each  other  when  they  are  invenely  as  their  dift> 
tances  from  the  fulcrum  A. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  no  other  weight  excepfV,  pro- 
portioned to  W  as  above,  will  counterbalance  W.  If  possible, 
let  another  weight,  V,  ]^duce  this  effect  when  applied  at 
K ;  and  upwards,  by  means  of  the  pulleys  H  and  G,  apply 
pressures  equal  toW  and  V,  the  old  weights  V  and  W 
remaining  as  before.  Then  there  are  two  systems  which 
being  separatoly  in  equilibrium  are  so  when  existing  in  con- 
nexion. But  the  under  and  ujiper  W  balance  each  other  : 
Temove  them,  and  there  remam  two  une^iul  pressures,  V 
and  v.  which,  acting  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
point  K,  balance  eadi  other :  a  manifest  absurdly  Con- 
sequently, no  other  weight  except  V<an  balance  W  when 
placed  at  K. 

The  most  simple  way  in  which  the  preceding  result  can 
be  stoted  is  as  follows:  when  V  idaoed  at  K  balances  W 
placed  at  I«  about  the  pivot  A,  the  number  of  pounds  in  V 


K  4  L 

multiplied  by  the  number  of  ./tef  in  KA  gives  the  same 
product  as  the  number  of  pounds  in  W  multiplied  1^  ibe 
number  of  feet  in  AL;  (anyothw  units  of  weight  and 
length  will  do  equally  well,  if  only  the  same  be  used  in 
bou).  The  product  of  aivessure  and  the  perpendicular  let 
lUI  upon  its  direetbn  from  a  fixed  pivot  or  fulcrum  is 
Bomenmei  called  the  moment,  aometimes  the  leverage,  of 
thtmisht 


As  thepreinue  on  Ibe  pivot  A  is  the  sum  of  the  wei^ta 
V  and  W.  if  the  lever  wen  suapmded  at  A,  by  a  string 
passing  over  a  pulley,  a  counterpoise  might  be  a|^lied  in 
the  shape  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weigltfs  T 
and  W.  But  when  a  sy^m  is  at  rest,  the  equihbrium  is 
not  distnibed  by  making  any  point  an  immoveable  pivo^ 
and  taking  away  any  weight  wnich  may  be  ther^  leaving 
its  place  to  be  supplied  by  the  reaction  of  the  pivot  If  then 
we  were  to  make  K  a  pivot,  weights  equal  to  W  and  V  -1-  W, 
acting  downwards  and  upwards  at  L  and  A,  would  counter- 
balance one  another,  and  sinoe  VxKA=WxLA,  add 
W  X  K  A  to  both  sides,  and  we  have  (V+W)  K  A:=  W  X  KI. 

In  English  treatises  on  mechanics,  it  is  customary  to  call 
one  of  the  pressures  which  balance  on  a  lever,  the  power, 
and  the  other  the  weight  Leven  are  thus  distinguished  as 
of  the  first,  second,  or  third  kind,  aceording  m  the  fulenu% 
the  weight,  or  the  power,  is  in  the  middle. 

LSV^RIDGE. RICHARD,  aoelebratod  singer  townite 
the  end  of  the  1 7Ui  and  beginning  of  the  2  8th  centuries  fbr 
whom  Purcell  wrote  most  of  his  base  songs.  He  was  in 
much  request  in  all  convivial  parties,  and  as  he  possessed  a 
talent  for  lyrical  poetry  as  well  as  fiir  musical  composition, 
several  of  the  songs  by  which  he  delighted  bis  audiences 
where  wholly  the  ofiapring  of  his  own  graiius.  Among  these 
Dr.  Barney  mentions  *  Ghosts  of  ever^r  occupation,*  whicii 
he  had  heard  perfi)rmed  the  baid  himself.  But  we  in- 
troduce his  name  here  chiefly  on  account  of  his  having  set 
the  music  to  Gay's  *Blaok-eyed  Susan,*  an  air  which,  &r 
tenderness,  beauty,  and  fitness,  has  few  rivals,  and  is  one  of 
the  many  that  proves  to  every  candid  mind,  the  Bngli^ 
telent  for  music,  though  it  is  generally  denied  by  foreigners, 
whose  opiniim  on  the  aulfjeat  long  hu  been,  and  oontmues 
to  be,  adopted  \if  what  is  called  the  foshioiuble  worid  in 
this  oonntry.  During  his  life,  Leveridge  published  serani 
of  his  songs,  in  two  Svo.  volumes ;  and,  though  fitr  ftom 
abstemious,  be  reached  the  advanoed  age  of  88  yean,  dying 
in  175S. 
LEVITE.  [Jaws.] 

LEVYNB  occurs  crystallized ;  primary  form  an  aeot* 
rhomboid;  cleavage  pamllel  to  its  planes.  Fracture  oon* 
ohoidal.  Hardness  4*0.  Scratehes  carbonate  of  lime. 
Colour  and  streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Tranduoent. 
Specific  gravity  2-15.  When  heated,  yields  water  and  be- 
comes opaque ;  swells  up  when  heated  in  charcoal ;  with 
phosphoric  salt  gives  a  transparent  g^<Aule,  which  contains 
a  nucleus  of  silica,  and  becomes  i^aque  on  coding.  It  ia 
suspected  to  be  merely  a  varie^  of  ehabesie.  It  ii  found  in 
Ireland,  Faroe,  and  some  other  places. 
Analysis  by  Beneltns:—  * 

Snica         .  .           .  48*00 

.^umina           .  .  20*00 

Lime  .  8*35 

Soda      .  3*7S 

Potash         .  .  0*41 

Magnesia            .  0*40 

Water  .  19-30 

99*21 

LBWB8.  a  market^town  and  p«riiamentaiy  Uoougfa  it 
the  hundred  of  Lewes  and  county  of  Snsiex,  of  which  it  ia 
oonsidered  to  be  the  capital,  ia  49  miles  south-by-eut  fhwi 
London,  It  is  situated  parUy  on  the  level  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  lig^t  bank 
of  the  nvor,  and  on  one  of  the  elevated  masses  of  chalk 
which  compose  the  South  Downs.  The  town  is  of  SaxoD 
origin,  and  had  acquired  its  present  name  some  centuries 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  Aceording  to  Camden, 
'  Lewes '  ia  derived  from  Leswea,  a  Saxon  word  denoting 
pastures. 

The  streets  are  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  principal  public  buil  are  the  churwes,  the  assise- 
hall,  and  the  house  of  correction.  The  last  was  erected  in 
1793,  and  enlaived  in  1817.  It  is  built  on  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Hr.  Howard,  and  contains  between  seven^r  and 
eighty  capaoious  call^  of  which  flfteen  are  solitary.  Tlw 
assise-haU  was  erected  in  18l8,at  an  expense  of  ISfiboL 
It  is  90  fbet  long  and  about  the  same  in  width,  and  oom- 
prises  a  council  chamber,  the  civil  and  -aim^ial  courts, 
record  rotnus,  and  other  conveiii«Dt  apartments. 

Lewes  is  not  incorporated.  The  management  ot  the 
afikirs  of  Ae  hmough  is  entrusted  to  two  oonsteblas  an^ 
«.  h»SbM0.gH  who  » 
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ganM.nd  vbo  an  subject  to  the  juiiidiotion  of  the  county 
nugiilrates.  llie  summer  and  vintw  assizes  are  helc 
here,  and  likewise  the  general  quarter-sessions  for  the 
eastern  diTiston  of  the  shire.  The  borou^  has  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  T.  The  trade  in  wool  was  formerly  extensive ; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  declined,  and  ^raiu  and  malt,  shen^ 
and  cattle,  are  now  the  principal  articles  of  traffic.  The 
maritime  tnule  of  the  town  is  carried  on  through  Newhaven 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onse,  about  eight  miles  below  Lewes. 
Hie  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  May  8  end  the  b^innins  of 
Jane;  those  for  shem  on  Sept.  21  and  OotohwS.  The 
avenge  number  of  sheep  sold  annually  at  then  Airs  ii 
estimated  to  exceed  100.000.  The  ecclesiastioal  livings  are 
four  rectories  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  and  of  tM  re- 
spective net  annual  values  of  206iL.  SSOA,  1162„  and  190^ 
The  last  two  aro  in  the  patronage  of  the  erown.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1831  was  8592. 

The  free  grammar-school  of  Lewes  and  Southover  was 
originally  founded  and  endowed  by  Agnes  Morley  in  1512. 
There  are  usually  twelve  free  scholars,  children  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  Lewes,  who  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
classics,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c,  and  are  prepared  for 
entering  the  universities.  There  is  also  an  exhibition, 
founded  by  George  Steers  in  the  year  1800,  for  the  childnn 
of  the  inhabitants,  at  either  ot  the  universities.  It  is  tenable 
during  four  ^X8»  and  in  1819  amounted  to  Z6L  Tba 
achooI-houBe  is  a  la^  and  oonraiient  building,  and  in 
good  repair.  The  master  resides  in  the  sdiool-noiue,  and 
rsoeives  from  the  ftmds  of  the  diarity  about  90/.  annually. 
Dnrii^  several  years  preceding  1819  the  free  scholars  had 
been  presented  by  Lords  Chichester  and  Hampden.  The 
castle,  which  stands  upon  a  cliff,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Lawe  quan- 
tities of  Roman  coin  have  been  found  here  at  dimsrent 
times,  which  renders  it  probable  that  Lewes  was  ouce  a 
Roman  station ;  but  for  an  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  numerous,  both  in  the  town  and  suburra,  the 
reader  is  raferred  to  Lee's '  Histor?  of  I^wes  and  Bright- 
belmstone,*  1795. 

{Firit  Report  qf  the  CommUnonert  on  the  Bdttcation  qf 
the  Poor,  1819 ;  Boundary  Reportti  Lee's  Hutory,  &e.) 

LBVnS,  Kings  of  France.  [Louis.] 

LSWI8.  [Raw-sHiiUL] 

LBWISHAM.  [Kent.} 

LBX.  [Lam.} 

LEX  MlBRCATCyRIA.  or  LAW-MERCHANT,  in  a 
general  sense,  denotes  that  body  of  the  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  merchants  which,  having  been  adopted  into  the 
laws  of  moat  countries,  and  particularly  of  maritime  states, 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  trade,  has  been 
termed  a  branch  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  (Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  voLiv.,  p.  67.)  In  this  general  signification 
of  the  term,  the  law-merchant  is  at  the  present  day  ex- 
tremely uncertain  and  indefinite,  as  different  countries  have 
adopted  different  portions  of  it,  and  the  mercantile  usages 
and  customs  common  to  all  are  few  in  number.  Some 
centuries  ago  however,  when  the  transactions  of  commerce 
wera  less  complicated,  and  the  rules  by  which. they  woe 
governed  were  consequently  simple,  the  provistom  of  the 
Lex  Meroatoria  appear  to  have  been  better  understood  uid 
ascertained.  Thus  we  find  the  law-merchant  frequently 
referred  to  in  general  terms  by  our  earlier  English  statutes 
and  charters  as  a  well-known  system,  and  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  law;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  staL  27 
Edw.  III.,  1353,  it  is  declared  '  that  all  merohants  coming 
to  the  Staple  shall  be  ordered  according  to  the  law-merchant, 
and  not  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  land ;'  and 
the  Charta  Mercatoria,  31  Edw.  I.,  1304.  directs  the  king's 
bailiff&,  ministers,  &c., '  to  do  speedy  justice  to  mendiants 
seewuium  legem  Mereatoriam' 

Lord  Coke  mentions  the  law-merchant  as  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  which  the  law  of  Ensland  is  composed 
(Co.  JAiUf  1 1.  hX  and  the  custom  of  merenauts  is  said  to  be 
part  of  the  law  of  England  of  which  the  courts  are  to  take 
judicial  notice.  {Vanheathv.  Turnery  Winch's  Reports, 
p.  84.)  This  however  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to 
general  customs,  as  the  rule  does  not  comprehend  particular 
ox  local  usages  which  do  not  form  part  of  any  general 
system.  The  generality  of  the  expression  has  caused  much 
misunderstanding,  and  merchants  in  this  country  have 
bem  often  led  to  oonoeive  from  it,  that  when  practices  or 
rales  of  tthde  bare  beocme  wtaUished  amongst  them  so  u 


to  amount  to  '  customs '  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
tonn.  they  form  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  miscon- 
ception has  frequently  led  to  improper  verdicts  of  juries  in 
mercantile  trials.  It  is  quUe  clear  nowever  that  the  Lex 
Mercatoria.  when  used  with  r^fieronce  to  English  law,  like 
the  Lex  et  Consuetudo  Parliamenti,  merely  describes  a 
ge*  eral  head  or  division  of  tht,  system.  What  customs  or 
rules  are  comprehended  under  that  division  must  always  he 
matter  of  law  for  the  cooperation  of  the  judges ;  and  it  is 
said  by  Chief-Justice  Hobart,  in  the  case  of  Vimheath  v 
TSoTier  above  cited,  that  if  they  doubt  about  it,  they  may 
'  send  for  the  merehimts  to  know  their  MUtom.  as  they  may 
send  for  the  civilians  to  know  their  law.'  The  principle 
seems  to  be  as  alluded  to  by  Lord  Hale  in  a  case  in  Hardres's 
Reports,  p.  486.  Uint  the  courts  an  bound  to  take  notice 
of'  the  general  hiw  of  merchants;  but  tba^  as  they  cannot 
know  aU  the  customs  which  form  part  of  that  law,  they 
may  inform  themselves  by  directing  an  issue  or  making 
inquiry  in  some  less  formal  manner.  The  latter  mode  Ins 
not  unfrequently  been  adopted  in  modem  times,  and  evi 
dence  of  mercantile  customs  has  sometimes  been  given 
before  juries.  (1  Douglas's  ReportSt  p.  654;  1  Bingham's 
Reports,  2- 

LEXICON.  roiCTIONAET.] 

LEXINGTON.  [Massachusbtts.] 

LEYBOURN.  WILUAU.  a  mathematician  of  the 
seventeenth  cmtury.  Tbe  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
but  Dr.  Hutton  supposes  bis  death  to  have  happened  about 
the  year  1690.  Be  waa  originally  aprintw  inlondon.and 
published  several  of  tbe  wwks  of  Samuel  Foster,  tbe  Gre- 
sham  profeMor  of  astronomy.  Subsequently  be  became  an 
author  himseli^  and  appears  to  have  attained  to  consider- 
able eminence  as  a  practical  mathematician.   Among  his 

Sublished  works  are:—'  Arithmetic.'  1649;  'The  Art  ^ 
Tumbering  with  Napiw's  Bones,*  1667;  'Complete  Sur- 
veyor,' 1653;  'Geometrical  Exercises,'  1669;  'Art  of 
Dialling,*  1687;  *  Mathematical  Recreations.'  1694;  'Pan- 
arithmalogio,  or  Trader's  Guide,*  1693 ;  '  Carsus  Hathema- 
ticus,'  comprising  Arithmetic.  Geometry,  Cosmogrfepfav, 
Astronomy.  Navigation,  and  Trigonometry,  ft^  1690.  He 
also  edited  the  works  of  Gunter. 

(Cbalmea^a  Biographieal  Diet. !  Granger's  Bioig.  iKtf., 
Watt's  BibUothtea  Brit.) 

LEYCBSTEHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natnral 
fkmfly  of  Rubiacea.  named  after  uie  late  W.  Leyoester, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  paid  mudi  attention 
to  horticulture  in  India.  The  genus  coiuists  of  only  a  single 
species  L,  /ornuua,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at 
elevations  of  ftom  6000  to  7000  and  8000  feet,  in  Nepal  and 
Sirmore,  where  it  grows  among  oaks  and  pines,  and  is 
therefore  well  suiteid  to  the  climate  of  England,  where 
indeed  it  may  be  seen  growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  some 
gardens,  and  showing  that  many  others  from  the  same 
situation  are  equally  suitable  to  this  climate,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  many  shrubby  rubiaceous  plants.  It  forms  a 
laree  and  very  showy  shrub  with  numerous  luxuriant  smooth 
and  cylindric  fistulous  shoots  issuing  from  the  root,  which 
are  of  a  purplish  colour.  Tbe  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  and  glaucous ;  the  flowers  white  with  a  tinge  of 
puiple,  arranpd  in  drooping  racemes  which  are  flimislied 
with  coloured  foliaceous  bracts. 

LEYDEN,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  in  52°  9'  30"  N.  lat  and 
4°  29'  13"  E.  long.  It  is,  in  point  of  size,  the  fourth  ci^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  its  population 
amounts  to  36,000.  Leaden  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  levd 
part  of  tbe  country,  on  both  sides  of  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
and  traversed  by  many  broad  canals,  bordered  vrith  treea, 
which,  intersecting  each  other,  divide  the  town  into  fifty 
small  islands,  connected  together  by  1 45  bridges,  some  of 
which  are  of  wood.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart, 
pardv  covered  with  turf  and  portly  fiused  with  brick,  m 
whi<m  an  fine  shady  walks ;  and  outside  there  is  a  deep 
and  brood  moo^  with  eight  bribes  leodii^  to  so  many 

fates.  The  city  is  well  bnilt.  onothe  principal  streets  are 
road  and  well  paved.  Ihat  in  which  the  town-hall  is 
situated  extends  nearly  across  the  city  from  east  to  west;  it 
is  almost  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  tbe 
handsomest  streets  in  Europe.  The  houses  ore  mostly  at 
brick,  with  the  gable-ends  to  the  streets,  as  usual  in 
many  Dutch  and  German  cities.  Among  the  public  build* 
ings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-hall,  a  magnn 
flcent  edifice,  containing  o  voluaUe  4|^^^)^<^^i^tiB(i{ 
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8t  Fetors  church,  the  finest  of  the  seventeen  in  the  city, 
« 'htgti  and  handsome  Gothic  building  vhich  contains  the 
carcophasus  of  Boerhaave  and  the  monuments  of  Peter 
Camper,  Meermann,  and  Luzac,  vho  lost  their  lives  in  the 
explosion  in  1807.  An  ancient  castle  or  fort,  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  the  Romans,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and, 
rising  above  the  highest  houses,  commands  an  extensive 

Erospect  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The 
anasome  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  custom-house, 
and  hospitals  likewise  deserve  notice.  The  manufactures 
of  linen  and  wooUens  were  formerly  celebrated,  and  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  hut  they  have 
greatly  declined.  It  is  however  still  the  (diief  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufhetures  and  of  the  wool  trade  of  Holland,  and 
has  an  annual  fidr,  which  u  much  flrequented.  There  are 
likewise  extensive  manufoctures  of  soap  and  indigo,  tan- 
neries famous  for  their  shamoy  leather  and  parchment  salt- 
works, &c  Printing,  especially  of  classical  books,  was  for- 
merly a  great  branch  of  trade,  but  is  much  reduced.  The 
most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Leyden  is  the  siege 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1^73,  which  it  successfully  resisted, 
though  6000  of  the  inhaoiiants  perished  by  famine  and  pes- 
tilence. To  reward  the  valour  of  the  citizens,  an  offer  was 
made  them,  either  of  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  of  the  foundation  of  a  university.  They 
ehose  the  latter.  It  was  founded  accordingly  in  1575,  and  has 
aoouired  great  and  deserved  reputation  Uinughout  Europe. 
It  has  a  UDrary  of  60,000  volumes  and  1 4,000  manuscripts,  a 
valuable  bobutical  gardui,  an  observatory,  a  museum  parti- 
enlarlyridi  in  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  a  cabinet 
of  natunl  history,  so.  &c.  The  number  of  students  is  now 
neuly  800.  There  are  likewise  many  fine  private  libraries 
ud  museums,  and  various  learned  societies^  In  1655,  4000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  plague;  and  in 
1807  a  boat,  with  40,000  Iba.  of  gunpowder  on  board,  blew 
up,  and  destrOTed  a  laige  portion  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
ei^:  several  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  on  that  occa- 
■ion. 

Leyden  was  the  birth-place  of  Heinsius,  Salmasius, 
Van  Swieten,  Paul  Rembrandt,  Peter  Muschenbroek, 
•ud  the  notorious  John  Bockolt  the  tailor,  who  iu  1534 
proelaimed  himaelf  chief  of  the  Baptists  and  king  of 
ICfinster. 

LETDBN  PHIAL.  [SLBcniGiTy.] 

LEYDEN,  LUCAS  VAN  (whose  proper  name  was  L 
Jacobs),  called  by  the  Italians  Luca  d'Ollanda,  was  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1634.  He  was  taught  painting  by  his  father, 
Hugh  Jacobs,  aud  afterwards  by  Cornelins  £ngelbrecht,  a 
scholar  of  Van  Eyck.  He  was  remarlutble  for  precocity  of 
talent,  for  he  began  to  engrave  on  copper  when  only  nine 
years  of  age,  and  had  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
painter  and  engraver  long  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  '  With  fewer  fltults  than  his  contemporaries.' 
says  Fuseli,  *  he  possessed  qualities  to  them  unknown,  more 
freshness  and  mellowness  of  colour,  more  aerial  perspective, 
and  equal  dexterity  in  oil,  distemper,  and  on  glass.  He 
d^ighted  in  subjects  itf  extensive  compwition.  though 
isnorant  of  light  aud  shade  in  masses.  His  forms,  like 
UOM  of  Albert  Durer,  are  implicit  copies  of  the  model,  but 
-  with  less  varie^  and  less  intelligence,  lank,  meagre,  igno- 
ble.* Other  critics  are  more  &vourable  to  this  artist,  of 
whose  works  there  are  many  at  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  Pahs, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Municl^  Florence,  &&,  but  genuine 
undamaged  pictures  by  him  are  very  rare.  His  most  cele- 
brated work,  a  lat^e  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  in 
the  town-hall  of  Leyden.  His  drawings  are  highly  prized, 
and  almost  as  rare  as  his  paintings.  His  fame  now  chiefly 
lasts  on  his  numerous  engravings,  which  are  equally  distin- 
goisbed  by  diligent  execution  and  facility  of  touch.  He 
died  in  1 533,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 

LEYDEN,  JOHN.  M.D,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1775,  at  Denholm,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tsviot,  in  ^e  parish  of  Cavers  and  county  of  Roxbuivh. 
Hh  parents,  who  wen  eogsged  in  farming,  gave  him  as 
laod  an  eduoation  as  thor  means  allowed.  Alter  makii^ 
great  progress  in  bis  studies  he  was  sent  to  EdiiiDu^h  in 
1790,  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the  church.  He  was 
hi^y  disiii^uished  at  college  by  his  diligence  and  attain- 
meata,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Hebrew  and 
.Asabio  languages.  In  1798  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  church;  but  he  never  obtained  any 
popnlatih^  as  a  preacher ;  aadflnding  that  he  was  not  likely 
toSQceaed  in  this  pioIesBion*  he  uphad  himself  to  the  study 
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of  medicine,  and  was  appomted  m  1802  as  assistant-sutgaou 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

In  1803  he  arrived  at  Madras,  and  immediately  directed 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages.  In 
addition  to  the  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani 
languages,  he  made  himself  master  of  many  of  the  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  Deccan,  and  obtained  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Malay  and  other  kindred  tongues.  Dur- 
ing his  residence' in  India  be  was  promoted  from  the  office 
of  surgeon  to  the  professorship  of  Hindustani  in  Fort  WO- 
liam  college ;  and  sh6rtly  afterwards  to  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  Twenty-four  Pareunnahs  of  Calcutta.  In  1809  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Requests  in  Calcutta ;  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  still 
more  profitable  ntuation  of  assay-master  at  the  Calcutta 
Mint.  He  accompanied  Lord  Minto  in  the  expedition 
against  Java  in  181 1,  and  died  in  that  island  on  Um  28th 
of  August,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  bis  age. 

Leyden  did  not  publish  much  upon  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages, but  what  he  has  written  bears  evidence  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  treatise  'On  the  Languages 
and  literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations,'  published  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  contains  an 
investigation  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  various  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands,  and  a  com 
parison  of  their  languages  and  customs ;  and  his  observations 
'  On  the  Rosheniah  Sect,'  published  in  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  gives  an  aeoount  of  an  heretical 
sect  among  the  Afghans,  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
shortlv  before  the  accession  of  Akbar.  His  translation  of 
the  'Malay  Annals'  was  published  after  his  death,  by  his 
iriend  Sir  Stamford  Raffles ;  and  his  MSS.  contained  many 
valuable  treatises  on  the  Eastern  languages,  translations 
from  Sanskrit,  An^ic,  and  Persian  works,  and  several  gram- 
mars of  different  languages,  particulaily  one  of  the  Malay 
and  anoth»  of  the  Prakrit. 

Leyden  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  poetry,  and  published 
many  poems  at  various  times,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton,  under  the 
title  of  'Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden,' 
Lond.,  1819.  He  also  confributed  several  pieces  to  Pott's 
'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border and  edit^  the '  Complaint 
of  Scotland,*  an  antient  polilical  tract  in  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  '  Scottish  Desonptive  Poems.'  He  was 
the  author  of  '  A  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Discoveries  and  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in 
Northom  and  Western  Africa,  attbe  close  of  the  ei^hteentli 
century of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  by 
Mr.  H.  Murray  in  1818. 

(Morton's  Memoirs  Dr.  Leyden's  Life,  prefixed  to  the 
*  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Leyden.') 

LEYT.   [Philippine  Islands.] 

LEYTON.  [Essex.] 

L'HASSA.  [Tibet.] 

L'HCPITAL.  [H6PITAL.] 

Ll'ALlS,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  reptiles  nearly 
related  to  Bipet.  [Bipes,  vol.  iT.»  p.  417.] 
LIAMONE.  [Corsica.] 

LIAS,  in  geol(^«  the  nsme  of  a  series  of  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  strata,  forming  the  basia  of  the  oolitic  s^- 
tem.  [GsoLOGY.]  The  term  was  originally  applied,  in 
the  south  of  England,  to  the  calcareous  beds  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thick  aigillaoeous  deposits,  now  ranked 
in  the  '  lias  formation.*  The  lime  burnt  from  the  lias  of 
Aberthuw,  Bath,  and  Barrow-on-Soar,  has  the  valuable 
property  of  setting  in  water.  (Smeaton,  in  his  Aeeount 
ihe  Eddystone  Lig/Uhoute.) 

UBA'NIUS,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  rhetoric,  was  bom 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  a.d.  314,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family.  After  pursuing  bis  studies  with  great  diligence  in 
his  native  city,  he  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  taught  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  dedamation 
at  Athens,  Constantinople^  and  Nieomedia,  in  succession, 
but  being  oU^ed  to  leave  these  places  in  oonsequenoe 
the  oppositkm  of  rival  teachers  who  envied  his  superior 
talents,  he  returned  in  354  to  Antioch,  where  he  coiefl^ 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  consi- 
dered the  most  eminent  rhetorician  of  his  age ;  his  school 
was  frequented  by  numerous  pupils,  and  he  numbered 
among  his  disciples  John  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of 
MopsuesUa.  The  emperor  Julian  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  works ;  he  imitated  his  style  iu  his  own  writings,  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire  formed  an  intimate  friend 
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ihip  will  the  rhetoridant  and  beitowed  upon  him  the  dtontty 
of  quBstor.  It  is  related  \n  Bunapius  (27s  Vit.  Phifotop, 
et  aoph.,  p.  135)  that  one  of  the  emperors  (probably  Theo- 
dosios  the  Great)  gare  him  the  honorary  rank,  of  prtefbct  of 
the  pmtorium.  but  that  it  was  declined  by  Libanlus  as 
a  less  illustrtbus  title  than  that  of  Sophist  Libanius  was 
alive  in  the  year  390;  shioe  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to 
Priscua  (Bp.  S66)  Uut  he  was  then  Hventjr-aix  yean  of 
tge. 

Libanius  was  a  pagan,  and  many  of  his  works  are  written 
in  defence  of  the  heathen  relirion :  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
hb  being  on  good  terms  withlSt.  Basil.  [Baiil.1  There  is 
a  ourious  speech  of  his  stilt  extant  addressed  to  tho  emperor 
Theodosius  respeoiing  theheatlien  temples,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  eighth  vo- 
lume of  his  '  Credibtllty  of  the  Gospel  History.' 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Libanius  nave  come  down  to  iu ; 
they  are  chiefly  declamations  on  the  leading  events  of  Greek 
history,  and  are  characterized  by  Gibbon  as  '  the  vain  and 
idle  oomDoaitions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the  science  of 
words;  lae  productions  of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind, 
regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessantlv  fixed  on 
the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth,'  His 
oratorical  works  and  moral  treatises  were  published  by 
Morel,  2  vols,  fol.,  Par..  1606-27.  The  best  edition  of  hfs 
declamations  is  by  Reiske,  4  vols.  Svo.,  Leip.,  1791.  The 
letters  of  Libanius,  which  amount  to  more  than  1600,  were 
oublished  by  Wolf,  fol.,  Amst.,  1738. 

Ll'BANUS.  tSvRiA.] 

UBATION,  an  essential  part  of  sacrifice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  consisted  tn  the  offbrio^  up  of  any 
.i^uid  to  the  god^,  usually  of  wine,  water,  or  milk.  Liba- 
tions were  also  made  at  fhnerals.  (Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq. 
Ionian.,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  74,  75;  Gyrald.,* iSTyn/^.  Deoruoh 
1.  xvii.) 

LIBAU.  [Ck)lIRLAND.] 

LIBEL  is  a  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  iu 
writing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  ice,  tending  either  to  blacken 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one 
who  is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to  public  hatred, 
contempt,  or  ridicule,  (Hawk.  P.  C.) 

This  species  of  deftimation  is  usually  termed  tcriiten 
teandal,  and  fixim  the  considerations  that  the  otTence  is 
eommittea  upon  greater  deliberation  than  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  words,  which  are  frequently  employed  hastily  and 
without  thought,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  writing  continues 
longer  and  is  propagated  fhrther  and  wider  than  Verbal  de- 
fiimation,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  more  serious  mode  of 
defomation  than  slander.  [Defah action  ;  Slander.] 

Whatever  written  words  tend  to  render  a  man  ridiculous 
or  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  Uie  world,  amount  to 
a  libel;  although  the  very  same  expressions,  if  spoken, 
would  not  have  been  slander  or  defamation  in  the  legal 
sense  of  those  words.  [Slander.]  To  complete  the  ofibnce, 
publication  is  necessary,  that  is,  the  communication  of  the 
libel  to  some  person,  either  the  person  himself  who  is 
libelled  or  any  other.  The  mere  wriiinp  of  flefematory 
matter  without  publication  is  not  an  off-ince  pi7nit>hable  by 
law;  but  if  a  libel  hi  a  man's  handwriting  i?  found,  the 
proof  is  thrown  upon  him  to  show  that  It.  d'd  not  also 
publish  it 

There  are  two  modes  In  whtoh  libellers  may  he  punished, 
by  indictment  and  by  action. 

The  former  mode  is  for  the  publin  nffeime,  Ibr  every  libel 
has  a  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  pence  by  provoking  the 
person  libelled;  the  latter,  by  civil  uctitii,  on  die  case,  to 
recover  damages  by  the  party  for  the  iriMiiy  (inused  to  him 
by  the  libel. 

On  tho  criminal  prosecution  1).  is  frIioKy  immaterial 
whether  the  libel  be  true  or  fblM,  itesmtu  J.  as  it  equally 
tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  tnb  provocation,  not 
the  fbilsebood,  is  the  thing  to  be  punished;  and  therefore 
the  defendant  on  an  indictment  for  publishing  a  libel  is  not 
allowed  to  allege  the  truth  of  it  by  way  of  Justification. 
But  in  a  oivU  action  the  libel  must  appear  to  he  fklse  as 
well  as  scandalous*  for  the  defendant  may  justify  the  truth 
of  the  foots,  and  show  that  the  plaintiff  nas  xeoeived  no 
iidtiry  at  all. 

But  although  the  truth  of  a  libel  is  no  justifloation  in  a 
eriainal  nrosecution,  vet  it  is  so  far  considered  an  extenu- 
ation of  tne  oflbnce,  tnat  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  wi.l 
not  giant  a  oriminal  ioformatioo  unless  the  prosecutor  by 
■flMit  dMaBOjr  and  eloulj  doniM  Hm  truth  of  the 


matten  imputed  to  him,  exoept  in  tluw  «mn  irtmn  the 
praeecutor  resides  abroad,  or  wbare  the  imputotiona  are  •> 
general  imd  indefinite  that  they  cannot  be  expressly  eontlir 
dieted,  or  where  tho  libel  is  a  charge  against  th«  proaeeator 
for  language  held  by  him  in  parliammt.  And  it  his 
been  said  that  a  grand  jury  should  be  governed  bj  the  like 
rule  in  finding  an  indictment  for  the  offhnoe. 

A  iair  report  of  judicial  proceedings  does  not  amount  to 
a  libel,  but  a  publication  of  ex-parte  proceedings  before  a 
magistrate  may  be  punished  as  such, 

A  petition,  containing  scandalous  mattor,  presented  to 
parliament  or  to  a  committee  of  either  house,  and  l«al  pro- 
ceedings of  any  kind,  however  scandalous  the  words  used 
majr  be,  do  not  amount  to  a  libel.  But  if  the  petition  were 
delivered  to  any  one  not  being  a  member  of  parliament,  or 
the  le^  proceeding  mete  commenced  in  a  court  not  haviiK 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  they  would  not  ha  privll^e£ 
Confidential  communication  reasonably  called  for  by  the 
occasion,  as  charges  mode  by  a  master  in  ^Ting  the  cha- 
racter of  his  servant  to  a  party  inquiring  after  it.  or  a 
warning  by  a  person  to  another  with  whom  he  is  connected 
in  business  as  to  the  credit  or  character  of  a  third  par^ 
about  to  deal  with  him,  are  considered  as  privileged  com- 
munications, and  are  not  deemed  to  be  Ubeu  unless  maliea 
be  proved,  or  the  circumitineea  be  such  that  malke  may 
be  inferred  by  the  jury. 

After  some  controversy,  it  is  now  settled  that  the  Jury, 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  libel,  must  find  not  only  the 
flu-tof  publishing,  but  whether  the  matter  in  question  be 
a  libel  or  not  (32  Geo.  III.,  c  60) ;  but  in  a  civil  action  the 
question  whether  the  publication  la  or  is  not  a  libsl  ia  de- 
cided by  the  judge  or  court 

The  punishment  in  a  criminal  iffosecution  may  be  fine 
and  imprisonment;  and  upoU  a  second  conviction  for  pub- 
lishing a  blasphemous  and  seditious  libel,  the  aourt  may 
sentence  the  offender  to  banishment  for  any  term  H  nsiy 
think  fit  (I  Geo.  IV.,  c.  8.) 

The  law  of  libel  has  been  frequently  complained  o{,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  reason,  panioularly  that  part  of 
it  which  prevents  the  defendant  from  giving  evidence  of  ihu 
truth  of  the  libel  in  justification  when  subject^  to  a  crr- 
minal  prosecution.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  dlseuasion 
of  tlie  many  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  against  the 
rule.  Almost  the  only  reason,  if  reason  it  can  be  called, 
which  has  been  alleged  in  its  favour  is  the  one  already 
alluded  tOt  that  the  libel,  whether  true  or  iike,  equally 
tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peara ;  or,  as  it  hoi  been  somewhat 
whimsically  said,  the  being  true  makee  the  libel  more 
likely  to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Lord  Mansfield 
indeed  from  the  bench  has  said,  *  the  greater  the  truth,  the 
greater  the  libel.*  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  upor. 
this  subject,  but  it  seems  questionable  whether  any  im- 
provement will  be  speedily  obtained. 

The  printer  of  a  libel  is  Itabte  to  prosecution  as  w^  as 
the  writer,  and  so  is  the  person  who  sells  it,  nea  thoa^ 
ignorant  of  its  contents. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  that  the 
28th  section  of  the  38  Geo.  111.,  c.  78,  a  bill  of  discovsry 
may  be  supported  against  the  editor  a  newspaper  or 
other  person  concerned  in  the  publication  or  intereeted  in 
the  property  thereof,  to  oomped  a  diadoeure  of  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  libd.  or  of  the  name  of  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  publication  agirinst  whom  the  party  libdled 
may  think  proper  to  bring  on  aethm ;  and  such  a  bill  might 
also  he  maintained  against  any  person  suspected  of  being 
the  author,  which  would  compel  him  to  discover  on  ooih 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  write  the  libel  in  question. 

(Bl.  Com.;  Starkie  and  Holt  OnUMl  Selw.,  JV.  A; 
Bac.  Abr^  tit.  'Libel.') 

LI'BER^  the  inner  bark  of  a  plant,  is  a  layer  oonsisting 
of  woody  tissue,  cellular  substance,  ood  vessels  of  the  latex, 
forming  a  compact  zone  immediately  applied  to  tbe  wood. 
The  woody  tissue  of  which  it  is  composea  quiokly  becomes 
thick-sided,  by  the  addition  of  Internal  Ugpeooa  strata,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  such  tissue  in  tins  put  is 
more  tough  then  elsewhne.  Henee  it  is  usually  ttom  the 
liber  that  are  extroeted  the  fibres  employed  in  making  oor 
dsgeor.linen-threod:  this  at  least  is  its  source  in  henp* 
flax,  the  lime-tree,  tbe  lace-bark,  and  the  many  other  ao- 
gens  which  furnish  thread ;  but  in  endogons,  which  have  b« 
liber,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  it  n  the  ordinary  woody  bundles  of 
the  leavei*  stem,  mi  hnaks  of  the  fhut  mm  which  tbe  flfaro 
tiaadftrlupMtavmwvd.  Utata[ 
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•Mb  M  HwiipwmaoMk  hm  no  lib«r.  (Cempttt  Smdiu, 
T.  S9S.)  In  masy  plautt  s  n«w  layer  of  liber  is  fonnod  an- 
nually, eonteniporaaaotiily  with  a  new  iayor  of  wood,  but 
this  is  by  no  bwwu  univeraal ;  on  the  eontwy,  the  iwk 
and  the  Mm  mareaie  their  Itber  ilowly  and  irregulariy. 

It  ie  anerted  that  the  liber  tnrm  tor  the  downward 
channel  of  the  Hf^ jut  u  the  albumuin  doee  fcr  ita  upward 
oonree;  but  this,  uke  many  other  anertknu  inTegetabla 
phyiiolngy.  requirie  oonftraation.  There  i»  no  doubt  that 
nuida  deuend  through  the  bark  of  treei  and  rite  through 
their  wood ;  but  whether  the  former  taket  plaoe  exclusively 
through  the  liber,  and  if  so,  whether  through  the  woody- 
tiBBue,  the  latioifiirout  veueli,  or  the  oeUular  subitanoe,  is 
not  proved.  It  may  be  doubted  whither  the  whole  of  the 
meaophlMum,  or  inner  oortioal  layer,  doee  not  assist  in  this 
ftinetion. 

UBBR  REGIS,  another  term  for  the  Faior  Eeelesia*- 
iiat$  of  the  S6th  Henry  VIII. ;  the  book  eontaiaing  an 
aeoonnt  of  the  valuation  of  the  whole  eooleaia»tla»l  property 
of  Bngland  and  Wales,  in  the  state  in  which  it  stood  on 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  By  an  sot  of  the  23rd  of 
Henry  Till.,  the  payncnt  of  annates,  meaning  the  first' 
fkruiu  of  bishoprios  and  arehbiihimrios,  with  all  sums  paid 
for  palls,  bulls,  and  the  like,  at  the  coneeeration  of  every 
new  fvelate,  were  restrained.  This  was  followed  by  an  act 
in  the  26th  Henry  VIII^  for  the  payment  not  only  of 'first- 
fruits  of  all  dignities,  benefices,  and  promotions  spiritual,' 
but  also  of  an  '  annual  pension  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  tlie 
poeseesions  of  the  church,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs.'  as  aupieme  beads  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.  The  Valor  BoclesiaaUcus  is  the  return  which  the 
commissioners  under  this  act  made  into  the  exchequer. 
This  record,  in  full,  except  certain  portions  which  have  been 
lost,  was  published  under  the  orders  of  the  comraissionera 
upon  the  records  of  the  realm,  in  6  volumes  folio,  London, 
1810-1834.  An  abridgement  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Ofitee  of  First-Fruits,  entitled  '  Liber  Vahirum,*  and  wu 
the  foundation  of  the  '  Liber  Regis,  vel  Thesaurus  Rerum 
Eeelesiastnarum,*  by  John  Bacon,  Eso-,  receiver  of  the 
Arst-firuits,  with  an  appendix,  &a,  4to.,  Lond.,  1 786.  This 
latter  work  also  contains  an  acoount  of  such  benefices  as 
have  been  sinee  discharged  ftrora  any  payment  to  the  above 
revenues,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  income. 
Queen  Anne,  as  an  act  of  royal  bounty  to  the  church,  in 
the  second  year  of  her  reign,  ^ve  up  fimt-flruits  and  tenths 
as  a  source  of  revenue ;  not  hack  to  the  hands  which  had 
to  render  them ;  hut  to  trustees  who  were  empowered  to  ad- 
minister them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  olergy.  This 
gift  of  the  queen  was  confirmed  by  aot  of  parliament,  2  and 
3  Anne.  ch.  ii. 

LIBBmUS  was  elected  ta  suooeed  Julius  I.  in  the  see 
of  Rome^  A.D.  SS3.  The  Semj-Ariant  oountonanced  Inr  Uie 
Emperor  Constantius  had  then  the  ascendant,  uid  both  the 
ooundl  of  Aries.  a.d.  S&l,  and  that  of  Milan,  353,  condemned 
Athanarius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  As  Liberius,  together 
with  some  other  Western  bishops,  refhsed  to  subscrioe  to 
this  condemuation,  he  was  arrested,  by  order  of  the  emp»or, 
and  taken  to  Milan,  where  he  had  a  confbrenoe  with 
Constantius.  The  questions  and  answers  in  this  conference 
are  still  extant  in  Constant's  '  Epistolss  Romanorum  Ponti- 
ficum.'  The  conference  terminated  in  a  sentence  fVom  the 
emperor  deposing  Ubertus  from  his  office,  and  banishing 
him  to  Berua  in  Macedonia.  The  emperor  eaused  Felix, 
a  deacon  at  Rome,  to  be  consecrated  bishop.  A  petition 
van  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  principal  ladies  of 
Roma  in  fkvour  of  Liberius,  but  it  was  not  till  858  that  Li- 
beriue  was  restored  to  his  se^  end  not  without  faavii^  first 
approved  in  several  letters  of  the  depo^tion  of  Athanasius, 
and  subscribed  to  the  confession  of  Mth  drawn  up  by  the 
court  party  at  the  oouncil  of  Slrmium.  The  weakness  of 
Liberhis  had  a  misohtevous  influence  upon  many  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  and  the  council  of  Rimini  openly  coun- 
tenanced Arianism ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  asserted  by  some, 
tlmt  Liberius  subsoribed  the  Rimini  confession  of  faith. 
He  ended  his  career  in  orthodoxy,  and  died  in  366.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Damasus  I.  Liberius  is  said  to  have 
buflt  the  Basilioa  on  the  Esquilioe  Mount,  which  has  been 
called  Liberiana,  fh>m  his  name,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  Haggiore. 

LIBBRTI'NUS.  In  the  Roman  poU^  pnaons  w«re  di- 
vided, with  respect  to  status  or  condition,  into  freemen 
fUberi)  or  ilavw  (servi).  Freemen  usin  wars  divided  into 
pesMMVlwwtrehorabiAitatt^nwdom  (ingniui)i  wd 


iibertinu  or  thosQ  who  had  been  manumitted, 
i.,  IQ.  &C.;  and  compare  Horace,  Serm.,  i.  6  ;  v.  6,  21.)  A 
manumitted  slave  was  called  *  Ubertus,'  that  ia, '  liberatus,' 
'  freed,'  with  reference  to  the  act  of  manumission,  and  to 
his  master,  who,  by  manumitting  him,  became  his  patron 
(patronus) :  be  was  called  '  libertinus  *  with  reference  to 
the  class  ia  which,  by  the  aet  manumission,  he  belonged. 
It  is  sometimes  said  in  modem  works  that  the  '  libertinus ' 
was  the  son  of  the  '  Ubertus  ;*  and  such,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius, was  the  meantoji;  of  the  term  '  libertinus*  in  the 
time  of  the  censor  Anpius  Claudius,  and  fbr  some  time 
after  (Claud.,  c.  24) ;  out  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  liber- 
tinus '  in  aftertimes  was  what  is  here  stated. 

A  manumitted  slave  might  either  become  a  full  Roman  citi- 
zen or  a  lAtinus  [Latinuu  J  as],  or  he  might  obtain  no  higher 
privileges  than  the  class  called  Deditioii.  The  grounds  and 
conditions  of  this  tnple  distinction  are  fblly  explained  by 
Gaius  (i.,  12,  &c.).  The  three  modes  of  manumiiBion,  by 
any  one  of  which  the  freedman  might  obtain  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  were  the  '  vindicta,'  '  census,*  and  '  testa- 
meotum.'  Tho  practice  of  manumitting  slaves  having 
become  very  common,  and  being  productive  of  great  ineon- ' 
venience,  various  provisions  in  restrietion  of  the  ^wer  were 
imposed  by  the  I«x  Aelia  Sentia,  which  passed  m  the  time 
of  Augustus.  By  this  law,  if  a  person  manumitted  a  slave 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  or  fer  tho  pur- 
pose of  detracting  from  the  rights  of  his  patron,  the  manu 
mission  was  void.  By  the  Lex  Furia(Funa)  Caninia,  which 
was  also  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  before  the 
Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  a  man  sould  only  manumit  by  his  testa- 
ment a  certain  proportion  of  his  slaves.  This  enactment,  of 
wholesome  tendency  in  a  state  where  slavery  exists,  was 
repealed  by  Justinian's  Legislation. 

Though  the  sons  of  '  libertini*  were  ingenui,  it  appears 
from  numerous  passages  of  the  Roman  writers  that  thoy 
were  not  unfrequeatly  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  sneers  of 
iboae  who  could  boast  a  pure  descent  from  free-bom  an- 
cestors. Horace  says  of  himself,  'Quem  rodunt  oranes 
Ubertino  patre  nstum.'  (Serm,,  I,  6,  46.) 

When  wo  consider  that  Roman  slaves  were  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  vere  often  manumitted,  not 
beoouse  of  the  goodness  of  their  character,  but  from  many 
and  insufQcient  oauses,  in  addition  to  mere  whim  and 
caprice,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  as  a  class,  the  *  liberUn 
had  not  much  to  recommend  them. 

It  appears  from  the  definition  of  Gentills,  as  given  or 
sanotionedby  the  FoQtifex  Sci^vola  (Cic.,  Tixte.,  6),  that  a 
'  libertiuus*  could  have  no  Gens;  but  the  dootrine  of  the 
Genttlitas  (geotiliaium  jqs),  wbleh  was  once  of  great  im- 
portftncQ  as  to  tbfi  succession  to  the  ijraperty  of<«n  uiestate. 
liud  fallen  into  desuetude  in  t)ie  time  of  Gaius  (iit.,  17). 
Two  inscriptions  Qio^  3024, 3029)  in  Orelli.  probably  of  a 
late  dat^Qpmmemorate  the  ihot  of  a  ftsa^nan  njarrying 
bis  former  mistress  (patrona), 

The  relation  between  a  freedman  and  his  patronus  is 
more  properly  discussed  under  the  hesd  of  Patrorui. 

LIBERTUS.  [LiasETiNDs.] 

LIBERTY,  The  general  nsture  of  alibertv,  as  a  portion 
of  the  rovtd  prerogative  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  has  been 
already  spown  under  FttAWCRiss.  Liberties  were  at  first 
chiefiy  granted  to  monsstic  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments, in  ease  of  the  consciences  of  the  royu  grantors,  or  in 
testimony  of  their  devotion  to  the  church ;  and  most  of 
the  ontient  franchises  now  in  existence  are  derived  from  an 
eoclesiastical  source.  They  were  afterwards  granted  ai 
means  of  streM[tbening  municipal  corporations. 

Though  all  Cberties  emanate  from  the  royal  prerogativa, 
a  distinotion  is  usually  made  between  such  liberties  as  have 
been  actually  fxereised  by  the  crown  before  the  grant  to 
the  sulnect,  end  such  as  (being  merely  latent  in  the  crowp) 
ve  ssid  to  be  crofted  de  novo  uuon  their  being  granted. 
The  former,  yihen  by  escheat,  forleiture,  or  otherwise,  they 
come  again  to  the  crown,  are  extinguished  by  mei^ng  in 
the  general  prerogative,  and  cftonot  afterwards  be  r^ranted 
AS  existing  frsnchises ;  the  latter  still  have  continuance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crown  or  of  any  subsequent  grantee.  To 
tho  former  class  belong  such  privilpges  as  the  risht  to  have 
the  goods  of  felons,  8cc,  waih,  estrays,  deodands,  and 
wreck,  arising  within  the  lands  of  the  grantee:  to  the 
latter,  the  returp  of  writs,  the  right  of  holding  nirs  and 
markets  and  taking  the  tolls,  the  rjght  of  holding  a  htm- 
dred-oourt  or  a  eot  rt-leet,  the  privi^mMif  having^  flrw< 
vntten  CWawek;  or  a  le^,^^t 
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and  io  such  cams  tlie  franchises,  even  vhilst  in  the  king  s 
hands,  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
i^cers  of  the  crown,  and  are  adminiatored  by  bailifb  or 
other  special  officers,  as  when  in  the  hands  of  a  suljeot 

It  is  howeTer  only  in  a  very  wide  and  loose  sense  that 
flrandiises  of  the  latter  elaxa  can  be  said  to  be  part  of  the 
royal  prerogati\'e  of  the  cuwn,  inasmuch  as  the  prerogative 
is  limited  to  the  creation  of  such  franchises,  and  they  can 
never  be  enjoyed  by  the  crown  except  as  claiming  them 
under  a  subject  to  whom  they  have  been  granted. 

The  fines  paid  to  the  crown  for  grants  or  confirmations 
of  liberties  are  shown  by  Madox  to  have  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  royal  revenue.  In  his  *  History  of 
the  Exchequer'  he  quotes  the  particulars  of  about  200 
liberties,  granted  priocipally  by  King  John.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
parties  fined  or  made  agreement  with  the  crown.  The  men 
of  Cornwall  fine  in  2000  marks  and  200  marks  for  20  pal- 
f^ys  estimated  at  10  marks  each,  fbr  a  charter  d^ffo- 
restii^  the  county  and  choosing  their  own  sherifi.  The 
men  of  Brough  fine  in  20  marks  and  5  marks  for  a 
palfrey,  for  a  market  on  Sunday,  and  a  fair  for  two  days. 
The  men  of  Launceston  fine  in  5  marks  fbr  changing 
their  market  from  Sunday  to  Thursday.  Henry  de  la 
Pomroeraie  fines  in  5  marks  *  that  the  men  of  Lidford 
may  not  have  a  better  liberty  than  the  men  of  Exeter.' 
AlanuB  de  Munbi  fines  in  100  marks  and  3  good  palfreys 
for  a  charter  of  exemption  from  suit  at  county  courts 
and  hundred-courts  ibr  his  life.  Thomas  of  York,  son  of 
Olivet,  fines  in  one  huntsman  (unum  fugatorem),  that  he 
may  be  alderman  in  the  merchant's  gild  at  York,  Agnes, 
the  widow  of  Walter  Clifibrd,  fines  in  one  good  palfrey  to 
have  her  manor  of  Witham  in  Kent,  and  that  the  men  of 
the  said  numor,  being  her  men,  be  acquitted  of  shires,  and 
hundreds,  and  suits  to  the  county  courts  and  aids  of  sherii^ 
and  bailifb,  and  fbr  the  king's  letters-patent  thereof.  The 
thuTgesses  of  Shrewsbury  fine  in  20  marks  and  one  palfrey 
that  no  one  shall  buy  within  the  borough  new  skins  or 
undressed  cloth,  unless  he  be  in  lot  <in  hUo),  and  assessed 
and  taxed  with  the  bureesses.   [Scot  and  Lot.J 

Many  of  these  franchises  having  been  found  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  and  speedy  administration  of  justice,  the 
extension  of  them  by  fresh  grknts  was  friequently  the  sub- 
ject of  very  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  commons  in 
parliament,  who  represented  them  as  prejudicial  to  the 
crown,  an  impediment  to  Justice,  and  a  damage  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  appears  by  the  Parliament  Roll,  that  Edward  I., 
towards  the  close  of  his  reien  (in  1306),  declared  that  after 
the  grant  which  he  had  made  to  the  earl  of  lineoln  for  hia 
life,  of  the  return  of  writs  within  two  hundreds,  ha  would 
not  grant  a  similar  franchise  at  long  or  he  lived  to  any 
except  his  own  children,  and  directed  that  the  decluation 
should  be  written  in  the  Chancery,  the  Gardrcbe,  and  the 
Exchequer.  And  in  1347,  Edward  UI.,  in  answer  to  a 
strong  remonstrance,  promised  that  snch  grants  should  not 
in  future  be  made  without  good  advice. 

The  form  in  which  the  crown  granted  views  of  frank- 
pledge [Lset]  and  other  franchises  may  be  seen  in  the 
charters  granted  by  King  Henry  VL  to  lEton  College,  and 
King's  College, Cambridge.  (5  Rot.  Pari,  51,  97.) 

A  person  exercising  a  franchise  to  which  he  has  not  a 
l^al  title  may  he  called  upon  to  show  cause  by  what  au- 
thor!^ he  does  so,  by  a  writof  quo-warranto,  or  an  infmrma- 
tion  m  the  nature  of  a  quo-warranto.  [Infoucation  ; 
Qno-WARRANTO.]  And  parties  disturbed  in  Uie  lawfiil 
exercise  of  a  franchise  may  recover  damages  against  the  dis- 
turber in  vOl  action  on  the  case. 

UBI'NIA,  Dr.  I^each'a  name  for  a  genus  of  brachyu* 
rous  crustaceans,  placed  by  Mr.  Bell  under  the  family 
Maiid;b. 

UBOURNE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Gironde;  situated  on  the  north 
or  nght  bank  of  the  Dordogoe,  346  miles  from  Paris  by 
Orl  &ins  and  Limoges,  and  25  from  Bordeaux.  Libourne 
was  built  by  Edward  I.  of  England  (at  that  time  duke  of 
Guienne),  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  town  or  post, 
mentioned  by  Ausonius,  called  Condate  Portus  or  Condate 
ad  Portnm:  the  name  Condate,  applied  to  seven  diflerent 
places  in  antient  Gaul,  is  considered  by  M.  de  Valois  to 
mean  the  conftuence  mr  junction  of  rivers,  but  by  M.  d'An- 
viUo,  a  tongue  of  land :  whichever  ojf  these  may  be  the 
meamng,  toe  name  is  snflBeiendy  applicable  to  liboume. 
It  is  a  toleraibly      buOt  town,  aurnmnded  by  strong  waUs 


and  pleasant  promeniiiei.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight 
and  there  is  a  good  place  or  open  qwoe.  There  are 
■even  gates,  fbur  toward  the  rivers  and  Area  toward  Uw 
land :  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  nim  anbes  over  the 
Dordogne  built  of  briek  and  stone ;  and  a  quay  along  the 
bank  ^  that  riv«r,  hut  veaeels  can  lie  also  in  the  Isle.  Ves- 
sels of  300  tons  can  come  up  with  the  tide,  which  rises  10 
feet  at  ordinary  times,  and  1 5  feet  at  the  equinoxes.  There 
were  several  churches  and  religious  houses  before  the  Re- 
volution. The  population  in  1831  was  8046  for  the  town, 
or  9838  for  the  whole  commune :  in  1836  it  was  leduoed  to 
9714  for  the  whole  commune.  Some  woollen  stuffs,  military 
accoutrements,  leather  and  cordage  are  manufactured.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  irine,  brandy,  and  salt,  which  last  is 
sent  up  the  Dordogne  for  the  supply  of  the  departmente  of 
Dordogne  and  Lot  A  considerable  quantity  of  corn  and 
timber  is  shipped  here  for  Bordeaux.  There  aresevezal 
yearly  feiis.  The  town  has  an  agnenltaral  society,  an 
'  AdiensBum,'  a  public  library  of  3000  vtdumes,  a  free  school 
for  nav^ation  and  drawing,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  a  Ixrtanie  nrden.  There  are  an  axehange,  and  eeverid 
government  offices  for  fiscal  or  judieiBl  purposes ;  also  a 
range  of  barracks,  and  a  theatre.  The  environs  of  tiie  town 
are  fertile  in  com  and  wine. 

The  arrondissement  is  subdivided  into  nine  cantons,  and 
133  communes;  it 'comprehends  an  area  of  497  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  107,514,  and  in  1838 
of  107,464. 

LIBRA  (the  Balance).  In  the  older  Greek  writers  the 
Scorpion  occupies  two  constellations  of  the  Zodiac^  or  rather 
the  body  of  the  animal  occupies  one,  and  the  claws,  cheUa 
(xqXaf).  another.  We  say  this,  because  though  the  ch^s 
were  certainly  a  part  of  the  Scorpion,  yet  they  are  often 
mentioned  (as  by  Aratus,  for  instance)  by  themselves,  as  if 
they  formed  a  distinct  constellation.  The  word  cA«/a  had 
several  significations ;  so  that  it  may  have  been  by  simtdt 
mistranslation  that  the  Romans  (according  to  H^nus, 
Virgil,  &C.)  gave  the  name  of  Ijhn  to  the  part  of  the 
heavens  in  question,  and  drew  back  the  claws  of  the 
Scorpion  to  make  room  for  the  scales. 

Lib  n  is  surrounded  by  Scorpius,Ophiuchus,  Virgo, 'Cen- 
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tennu,  and  Lapus.  Itti  star  |3  is  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles 
trianglo,  of  vbich  Aretunu  and  Spica  ( a  Virginis)  are  at 
the  extremities  of  the  base.  Its  principal  stars  are  given  in 
the  preceding  piwe. 

LIBRARY.  The  practice  of  ibmiing  collections  of  books 
would  naturally  commence  as  soon  as  books  began  to  be 
multiplied.  All  the  countries  of  the  antient  world  in 
whieh  loutning  had  estabtithed  honadf  possessed  libraries, 
which  are  as  indtnieniable  fitr  the  sustenance  of  learn- 
ing as  Ibod  is  fbr  the  sustanuice  oif  the  body.  The  high 
price  of  books  while  all  books  were  manuscripts  only  made 
It  tbe  mora  necessary  that  public  libraries  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purposes  of  study,  seeing  that  the  purchase  of 
books  was  in  most  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  private  stu- 
dents. Yet  we  read  of  many  collections  of  books  made  by 
wealthy  private  individuals  for  their  own  use,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  most  extensive  and 
Amous  of  the  public  libraries  of  antiquity  were  the  libiary 
of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  the  library  of  the  kixtgi  of 
pergamus,  and  that  founded  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, which  he  called,  after  his  own  name  <Ulpius),  tbe 
Ulpian  Library.  The  greatest  libraries  of  the  middle  ages 
were  those  of  the  Arabs,  established  in  their  various  do- 
minions in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Spain,  and  the  imperial 
library  at  Coiutantinople.  Of  all  these  renowned  coU*^ 
tions  a  few  stray  volumes  only  have  oome  down  to  onr 
times.  The  most  extensive  existing  libraries  in  tbe  several 
countries  of  modem  Europe  are :  in  Italy,  the  Vatican  Li- 
biarvat  Rome,  the  Maeliabecchian  Library  at  Florence,  the 
Amorosian  at  If  ikn,  the  library  of  Bologna,  the  University 
library  at  Genoa,  and  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice;  in 
Spain,  that  of  the  Escurial ;  in  France,  the  Rojral  Library 
at  Paris,  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  those  of  the  Arsenal,  of 
St.  G^neviive,  and  of  the  Institute,  in  the  same  city,  and 
the  public  libraries  of  Lvon  and  Bordeaux ;  in  Germany, 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  the  royal  libraries  of  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  and  Stuttgard,  and  the  University  library  of 
GSttingen ;  in  Holland,  the  public  library  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  University  library  at  Leyden ;  in  Russia,  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  St.  PetorsbuK;  in  Denmark,  the  Royal 
Library  at  Copenhagen ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  the  University  Library  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  tbe  Advo- 
cates Library  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Trinity  Coll^  in 
Dublin.  Most  or  all  of  these  collections  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  exist.  In 
tbe  United  States  of  America,  according  to  the  'Encyclo- 
pffidia  Americana,'  the  principal  libraries  are,  or  were  in 
1831,  that  of  Harvard  College,  containing  36,000  volumes; 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  containing  27,000;  that  of  the 
Boston  AttieDBum,  containing  26,000 ;  that  of  Congress, 
containing  16,000 ;  and  that  of  Charleston,  containing 
13,000. 

LIB  RATION,  a  balancing  motion,  in  which  there  is  a 
position  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  whidi  a  bodjr  vibrates ; 
being  in  &ct  the  same  in  meaning  as  oscillation.  This 
term  is  however  particularly  applied  to  a  small  irregularity, 
compounded  of  the  moon's  rotation  round  her  axis  and  her 
orbital  motion,  by  means  of  which  her  visible  hemisphere  is 
not  always  quite  the  same. 

The  mean  revolution  of  the  moon  round  her  axis  is  the 
same  period  of  time  as  her  mean  revolution  in  her  orbit.  If 
both  motions  were  equable  the  moon  would  always  present 
the  same  face  to  a  spectator  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  on  condition  that  the  plane  of  her  equator  passed 
through  the  centre  of  tbe  earth.  None  of  these  conditions 
being  exactly  fulflUed,  and  the  variations  being  small  and 
perimict  the  consequence  is  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
moon's  smfhce  in  the  eastern  imA  veatem  edges,  and  also 
in  the  northern  and  southern,  is  alternately  visible  and  in- 
visible. There  is  perhaps  no  subject  in  astronomy  so  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  a  reader  who  is  not  flunilUr  with  solid 
geometry ;  and  the  subject  is  not  of  sulDeient  importance  to 
deserve  any  detail  of  illustration. 

LI'BYA.  [AFWCA.r 

LICENTIATE  IN  MEDICII^E  is  a  physician  who  has 
a  licence  to  practse  granted  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 
There  are  two  classes :  licentiates,  who  are  authorized  to 
practise  in  London  and  within  seven  miles  thereof;  and 
extra^Ucentiates,  who  are  only  privileged  to  practise  in  the 
ooontry  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The 
facmer  claw  are  authoriied  exduaivdy  by  (he  College  of 


Physicians,  but  medical  graduates  of  Cambridge  or  OxfiirA 
may  practise  in  the  pnmnoea  iodepoidendy  of  the  ooU«fa 

licence. 

LICHANOTUS,Illiger*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Gheiio- 
peds  or  Quadrumanes  (/nf^  of  Lacipdde,  Geofliroy,  and 
o^ers)  belonging  to  the  fiunily  LemunikB, 

The  Indris  are  inhabitants  of  Maduascar,  and  two 
species  only  seem  generally  reeoniisea,  namely,  .Ai^ 
brevieaudatu$  of  GeofEtoy,  Lemur  Jhtb'i  of  GmeUn;  and 
Indri  longicaudattu  of  Geofiroy,  Lemur  laniger  of  Gmelin» 
Ir^ri  laniger  of  Fischer.  Cuvier  indeed  recognises  but  one 
species,  namely,  that  first  above  named,  and  says  in  a 
note  that  Uie  crther  requires  amsideration  Ca  beaoin  d'Stre 
revu').  ^ 

Dr.  Fischer  adopts  both  under  the  names  of  Indrt  brevi- 
caudaius,  Geoff.,  and  Indri  laniger,  marking  however  the 
latter  as  doubtful. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  'Manuel,'  also  gives  both  species  under 
the  generic  name  of  Indris,  LaccpSde,  and  the  specific 
names  of  Indris  brevicaudaius,  Geo£,  Vlndri,  Soonerat; 
and  In(^s  longicaudatu*,  Geoff.,  Ze  Maki  fauve,  Bufl^ 
Le  Maid  d  bourre,  Sonnemt;  with  the  fi>llowing  dental 

fiirmula: — Incisors  ~;  canines -^^-^ ;   molars  — —  = 
4  1—1  5—6 

32 ;  the  same  number  recorded  for  both  speciea  by  Hacdier. 

M.  Temminck  (Mammai<^ie)  notices  onljr  one  speeiei. 

Mr.  Gray  plsoes  LttAtmtriut  and  Indru  in  his  sub&mil; 

XteAoROft'fta,  between  Lemurina  and  LoridnnOt  in  his  thifd 

fomUy  LeTmrideet  which  ia  the  first  in  his  seonid  or  Quad- 

rupedolid  section  of  his  order  Primates.   {AnnaU  tff  Philo- 

tophy,  182A.) 

Mr.  Swainson  confines  the  generic  term  Indru,  Laofip, 
to  tbe  Lemur  laniger  of  Gmelin,  and  that  of  Liehanotui  to 
the  Lemur  Irtdri,  Gm.  To  both  Mr.  Swainson  assigns  the 
same  number  of  incisors  and  grinders  as  that  above  stated; 

but  he  gives  canine  teeth         to  Lichanottu  only.  He 

places  these  two  genera  between  Lemur,  linn.,  and  Scartet, 
Sw.,  in  the  &muy  Lemurida.  yClaaeification  of  Quadru- 
peds, 1835.) 

M.  Geoffroy  iMagaz.  Ene^dopidique)  observes  that 
there  are  four  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  not  twii»  aa 
mentioned  by  Sonnerat. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  states  that  the  dental  system  of  the  Indri  ia 
only  known  to  him  flrom  the  extremity  of  the  jaws,  which 
offers  in  the  vpper  jaw  incisors  like  those  of  the  Red  Lemitr, 
a  canine  tooth  very  much  curved  and  entirely  like  two 
Alse  molars  which  are  found  immediately  next  to  it,  and 
which  have  only  a  single  point;  in  the  lower  jaw  two  inci- 
sors only,  the  first  very  narrow,  and  the  second  wider,  but 
both  couched  forwards  ('  couch^es  en  avant'),  like  those  of 
the  Makis  or  true  Lemurs,  the  canine  small,  and  resembling 
a  false  molar  which  follows  it,  which  has  only  a  single  point, 
and  which  is  much  wider  before  Uian  behind,  thickening 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  edge. 

The  figures  and  descriptions  of  these  two  species  are 
given  by  Sonnerat  in  his '  Second  Voy^e,'  and  seem  to  be 
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Um  iBMM  itaM  fbt  nlMiqpMBt  Moonii  have  hMB  prin- 

TIm  tm,  noticed  Pennut  M  the  Indri  (under  thatiUa 
Stametmu^  H  deecribed  m  a  large  aniawl  three  feet  ud  a 
iMlf  faifh,  entirely  Meek,  except  ea  the  feee,  whiefa  is  frey- 
ish,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  where  a  jmpih  oeat 
preraiU,  and  on  the  rarap,  which  fe  whits.  The  fim  it 
itated  to  be  of  a  lenrtbened  d<^-tike  form,  the  een  nUher 
short  hot  much  timed,  the  heir  or  fur  silky  and  thick, 
early  in  some  parts.  The  nails  are  said  to  ha  flat  but 
pointed,  and  tbere  is  no  appearance  of  a  taiL 

Loeaiity,  Madagascar. 

Habitt. — ^Tbe  animal  is  described  as  gentle  and  doetb. 
and  as  being  trained  when  young  for  the  chase,  as  dogs 
are.  Its  note  is  stated  to  resemble  a  child'*  crying,  whence 
not  improbably  its  Madagasear  name  Indri,  which  is  laid  to 


le  otiier  ipedei,  Ptoeky  Lemur  of  Shaw,  it  staled  to  be 
a  Ibot  and  nine  iocbei  from  nose  to  end  of  tail,  tba  tail  being: 
nine  rnehes.  The  colour  pale  yellowish-ferruginous  above, 
and  white  beneath ;  the  tail  bright  ferruginous.  The  tar  ex- 
tremely soft,  and  curled  deepest  about  the  loins.  Faoe 
black:  eyes  Urge  and  greeniib-grey.  The  animal  is  de- 
scribed as  having  two  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four 
in  the  lower  (Quare  taroen),  and  pentadactyle  feet,  with  long 
daws,  except  the  thumbs,  which  are  furnished  with  rounded 
naila 

Dr.  Shaw  obserrea  that  Pennant,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  '  History  of  Quadrupeds,'  seems  to  think  this  animal  no 
other  than  the  Xtfinur  ifof^-ooz,  or  Woolly  Macauoo;  but 
the  Dr.  adds,  that  if  Sonnerat's  description  be  just,  the  spe- 
cial must  eertainly  ba  a  diCmnt  one  from  L.  MoKgWM, 


Floelcy  Indri. 


Dr.  Shaw  is  of  opinion  that  Lt  Petit  Maku  Grit  (Buffon, 
Supp.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  121,  pi.  34)  and  the  Autre  Espece  de 
MaJd  (Buff.,  Supp.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  123,  I.  36)  are  smaller  va- 
rieties of  the  Flocky  Lemur;  hut  this  view  does  not  seem 
to  be  adopted  by  the  more  modern  zoologists.  Skeletons 
and  skins  of  the  Indrii  would  be  an  aoquisition  to  our  mu- 
seums, and  would  clear  up  doubtful  points. 

UCHAS,  Dalman's  name  for  a  group  of  Tribbites 
forming  a  division  of  the  great  genus  Aiaphua  of  Brong 
niart. 

UCHENIC  ACID.   [Maito  Acid.] 

UCHENIN,  a  peculiar  veffetvble  product,  sometimes 
called /I'cAmf'arvA.  Jtisobtame'!  from  the  Ce'rann  tV&mt/ieo, 
or  liverwort,  which  is  to  be  cut  small  and  inf.ied  in  eigh- 
teen timti  its  quantity  uf  oold  ««.ter.  in  which  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounoa  Qrowbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved  for 
every  pound  of  the  Ijvervort  employed-  After  remaining 
tweuty-fbur  hours,  the  Infusion  is  drained  from  the  liverwort 
without  pre«»*tre:  U  U  then  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  aftarn  'ls  boiled  In  nine  times  its  weight  of 
water  down  taiix;  tbedaeoctioniistrained  and  the  liverwort 
squeteed  whQe  hot;  a  gelatinous  white  subitanoa  it  soon 
formed,  which,  after  being  dried  gently  on  cloth,  becomes 
of  a  dark  colour  and  hanL  Being  re-dissolved  in  boiling 
water  and  again  strained,  it  gelatinizes. 

Whm  nure  it  is  whit^  and  it  retains  nter ;  ,bnt  on  dry- 


ing U  baooaai  yaUowiih,  In  tUn  plates  it  is  tianiparent. 
It  n  tougb,  taataleait  neatly  inodorous,  svells  up  when  put 
into  cold  water,  but  diasolvea  singly  in  it.  With  not 
water  a  gelatinous  solution  is  obtained,  imieh  is  deoomposed, 
and  ^Ids  a  mcipitate  with  di-aoetata  ^  lead,  and  with 
solution  of  iodine  gives  eitbur  a  dingy  green  colour,  or,  as  is 
stated  by  some  authors,  a  blue  one,  as  staroh  does.  It  is 
said  to  be  poisonous. 

Lichenin  is  stated  to  possess  the  alkaline  propOTty  of  com- 
bining with  acids ;  but  it  does  not  form  cryitaUisable  xalti 
with  them.  It  ia  composed  of  about 

Hydrogen  .   7*54,  or  nearly  10  equin.  v  10=  6'Cl 

Carbon  .  39-33,  »  10  „  «  60  =  40*06 
Oxygen      .  53*43,       »        10     „      «   80  a  53*34 

100-  ISO  100- 

UCHENO'PORA.  The  fouik  ranked  under  this  title 
by  Defianoe  are  thought  by  Blainville  to  be  young  Rata- 
porm.   ('  Aotinologia,'  p.  40f .) 

LI'CHENS.  a  lai^  and  important  nataial  order  dS  im- 
perfectly organixed  plants,  containing  numerous  species 
employed  in  the  arts  as  pigments,  and  as  articles  of  food. 
It  ia  principally  in  the  former  respect  that  they  are  of  eco- 
nomical interest,  in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption 
of  orchall,  or  archil  [Abcbil],  Cudbear  H^cidea  tarturea), 
and  others  by  the  dyer ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual 
imports  of  these  plants  being  from  60,00i)/.  to  60,000/. 

Lichens  are  perennial  plants,  requiring  free  access  to 
light  and  air.  of  the  moat  simple  organization,  forming  irre- 
gular patches  upon  the  surftce  of  stones,  trees,  the  earth, 
and  other  bodies.  Their  structare  is  imperfectly  cellular, 
without  any  traea  of  vascularity.  The  cells  of  which  they 
oMksist  are  epheroidal  or  cylindrical,  tubular  or  flbroui, 
empty  or  filled  with  a  grumous  matter,  in  a  loose  and  ind^ 
finite  slate  of  aggr^^tion,  hut  generally  consolidated  into 
two  strata,  the  one  external  or  cortical,  the  other  in* 
ternal  or  medullary.  The  membranous  or  other  expansion, 
which  in  these  plants  consists  of  a  combination  of  stem  and 
leaf,  is  of  the  most  unequal  and  uncertain  degree  of  develop- 
ment, in  some  species  appearing  like  misshapen  leaves 
spreading  over  the  surface  on  which  it  grows,  in  othw  cases 
rising  up  as  a  stem  of  various  figures ;  but  always  more  or 
less  unsymmetrical,  and  in  many  instaneesconstituting  little 
more  than  a  stain  upon  the  Caoeof  a  tree  or  rock  J  this  body 
is  a  frond,  or.  as  it  is  technically  called,  a  thallus.  The 
fructtfleation  of  lichens  eonsisti  of  a  round  or  linear,  convex 
or  coneave,  eiii^  called  apothecium,  or  shield,  at  first  cloead. 
but  afterwards  expanding  and  producing  a  nucleus  (stra- 
tum proligerum)  in  whieh  are  embodied  the  spores.  The 
shield  is  surrounded  by  a  border  (excipulus)  whicn  originates 
either  from  the  substance  of  the  thallus  (thallodes)  or  fixim 
the  base  of  the  shield  itself  (propriiu),  or  from  both  (thai- 
lodes  and  proprius). 

Lichens  are  distributed  ovw  all  parts  of  the  world,  form- 
ing in  tho  polar  and  similar  regions  a  food  for  animals  and 
man.  Cladonia  rangiferina  supports  the  rein-deer,  C^traria 
islandica  fumishefi  Uie  nutritious  Iceland  moss  of  the  drug- 
gists' shops ;  and  various  species  uf  Gyrophora,  under  the 
name  of  Tripe  de  Roche,  form  a  part  of  the  supply  of  food 
scantily  furnished  by  nature  for  the  Canadian  nunter.  In 
warmer  countries  they  acquire  a  firmer  consistence  and 
appear  to  form  seeretions  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  much  greater 
abundance  thui  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Or- 
chall. for  example,  grows  in  Great  Britain  and  theCanariei, 
and.botanistit  ean  detect  no  external  differences  between  the 
plants  of  these  two  countries ;  yet  in  the  former  its  dyeing 
matter  is  secreted  so  ahuudantly  that  Canary  samples  fet^ 
from  250/.  to  360/.  a  ton  in  the  market,  wfarie  the  English 
are  unsaleable. 

The  prevalent  principles  found  in  L'chens  are  a  peculiar 
kind  of  gluten  resembling  starch,  a  bitter  secretion,  and  a 
resin  combined  with  an  unctuous  colouring  matter  yielding 
purple,  yellow,  and  brown  dyes.  In  consequence  of  their 
bitterness  some  have  been  employed  as  febriiuges,  as  Vario- 
laria  fiiginea,  Pannelia  parietina.  and  severel  others. 

Tbere  are  between  60  and  60  genera,  arranged  in  threa 
suhordera.  iYrm,  Liehamagrapkia  Europaa;  F^,  Me- 
tkode  LidunojfrofAiqut ;  Wallroth,  Naturgetokidit*  i» 
Ftachien  }  Es^weUar.  Sytttma  £ieiA«nuai.) 

The  following  cut  shows  the  various  itagea  of  develop 
ment  in  the  lichens  of  Uui  oountiy. 
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Ltchcni  in  fiucUBcation,  In  varluui  ttngBa  of  ilDTetopmenl. 


1.  1.'«a-.'a  birbal.-i.  with  n.  tifm  anA  nullmpntury  Icdtc*  ;  9, 3,  Clailoni;i  i'y»L- 
ititu,  in  thr  ume  itatp,  but  wiUi  ilsleiivct  iliiniippiliiiiil ;  4,  ilninaliiiii  calicaris, 
«ith  tha  ttam  Marl;  lo-t,  biiiI  tlic  sliicliU  boiiia  upon  IrmiciiUr  untiymairlrituJ 
Mpaoaiuna;  S,  SlicU  berbocan,  witli  llie  sii'in  vntircly  liut,  and  the  U'nvcs 
BuramUag  over  the  tnrface  of  the  iinHiutl :  fi.  l^tneltK  pnllrweu*.  with  llii- 
MBiM  ■od  toana  oonaoltilatod,  and  rormlng  only  ■  emit  with  a  deliuita  margiu  ; 
7t  Oprgrapha  iciiptaa  in  which  Dothiiig  ii  toinuti  auopt  the  leiturlike  ritii.-ti- 
Ocation- 

LICHFIELD  is  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  although 
locally  situated  within  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  S2°  Hi'  N. 
lot.  and  1**  44'  W.  long.,  and  118  miles  north-west  by 
north  from  London.  The  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  town,  together  with 
the  surrounding  country,  to  the  distance  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile;  but  within  this  boundary,  and  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  the  ciiy,  there  is  a  Email  space  called  the 
*  cloce,'  which  podsesees  a  separate  jurisdiction,  distinct 
not  merely  from  that  of  Lichfield,  but  also  from  that  of 
Staffordshire.  The  corporation  bad  itx  origin  in  the  year 
1387,  when  Richard  IL  granted  to  the  guild  a  licence  to 
purchase  lands  to  the  amount  of  102.  a  year.  This  guild 
was  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  who  granteu  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation to  the  city,  and  Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year 
of  ner  reign,  erected  the  city  and  suburbs  into  a  distinct 
county  independent  of  the  county  of  Stafford.  The  next 
charter  was  tfaat  of  20  James  L,  which  outhorizes  the  esta-  : 
blishment  of  two  weekly  markets,  and  empowers  the  bailiffs 
to  receive  the  lolls  and  customs  thereof.  To  this  succeeded 
til*  charier  of  16  Charles  IL  In  1686  James  IL  obliged 
the  corporation  to  surrender  their  charters,  which  however 
ware  restored  to  them  the  following  year,  wben  all  their 
fortner  privileges  and  immunities  were  acknowledged  and 
coaflrmfld. 

By  the  Munieipal  Corporatioa  Act  Lichfield  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  with  aix  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
N«'.ther  the  property  nor  the  expenditure  of  the  corporation 
is  known,  in  ooiisequence  of  the  municipal  authorities  re- 
ftwDg  'to  commuoicate  with  Iho  parliamentary  commis- 
noaen  appointed  in  the  year  1835,  but  the  revenue  k  sub- 
pcM«d  not  to  exceed  300/.  per  annum,  and  arises  chleflf 


from  landed  property.  Tha  tolls  oflbe  mirketi  Ttm  oom 
pounded  for  in  1741  by  Sir  Lister  Holt,  one  of  the  membm 
for  the  cit^,  who  paid  the  oorporaiion  400/.,  in  consid«ration 
of  which  It  was  agreed  that  the  oity  should  thenc«forwuc 
be  'discharged  from  all  tolls  whatever  upon  a  markefr'dav 
except  piokinR.*  The  fairs  arc  held  January  10,  ShroTfl 
Tuesday^  Ash- Wednesday,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  NovoD 
ber.  Themarkcfe-daysoreTueaday  and  Friday.  Theborouffh 
has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  continuously  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  incorporated  companies  are  sevon 
in  number,  namely,  the  tailors,  baken,  sadters,  butohars, 
Bmiths,  oordwainsn,  and  weavers,  in  each  of  whkh  are  in- 
cluded several  subordinate  trades. 

The  name  '  Lichfield '  is  of  Saxon  •tvmology,  ar.d,  aooord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Harwood,  refers  to  the  marshy  nature  »f  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  houses  in  the  principal  strseta  are 
handsome  and  well  built,  and  the  whole  oity  is  supplied 
with  excellent  water,  and  paved  and  lighted.  The  gaol  ond 
bouse  of  Mwrection  are  well  constructed,  and  admit  of  olasti- 
fication  of  the  prisoners. 

Lichfield,  in  union  with  Coventry,  is  an  episoopal  see. 
The  cathedral  sustained  considerable  injury  diu^ing  the  eivil 
wars,  but  was  restored  by  Dr.  Hacket  in  1661 ;  and  more 
recently  very  extenshre  repairs  and  alterations  have  been 
efiflcted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Its  total 
length  fh>m  east  to  west  is  41 0  feet,  and  the  width  aloitg 
the  trani^epts  measures  153  feet.  There  are  three  spires,  of 
which  the  central  rises  to  the  heigbrt  of  880  feet,  the  whole 
being  ornamented  with  a  profiuion  of  very  elaborate  work- 
manship. In  the  interior  are  numerous  monuments,  and 
among  them  is  one  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  born 
In  this  city,  and  to  whose  memory  a  statue  has  been  re- 
cently erected.  (See  Harwood'*  History  and  Anti(pdtieM 
the  Church  and  City  qf  Lidifield,  4to.,  1806 ;  and  also 
Dugdale^s  Monatlicon  Anglteanum.)  The  other  churches 
are  respectively  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Mary.  The  livings  attached  to  the  first  two  are  paid  cura- 
cies, valued  at  90/.  and  1371.  per  annum;  the  last  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lidi- 
field,  and  poiBesses  an  average  net  income  of  458/.  The 
popiilstion  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  6252,  which  includes 
the  population  of  the  *  close.* 

The  fVee-scbool  of  Lichfield  is  staled,  but  upon  Terj 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese founded  a  religious  establishment,  which  subsequently 
Went  under  the  appellation  of  the  '  Hospital  SchooL'  but 
near  the  cIorb  of  the  soventeenth  century,  iu  coiuequenee  of 
previous  mifimanSEemeiit,  the  aflaira  of  this  institution 
became  subject  to  tlie  super  in  tendeiiue  of  the  master  of  tho 
free  grammar-school,  and  iu  1740  the  chief  part  of  its  fundb 
were  transferred  to  the  last-mentioned  establishment,  since 
which  time  the  two  foundations  ere  considered  to  have 
merged  into  one. 

In  1835  there  were  SI  scholars  upon  tha  foundation, 
besides  hoarders,  and  at  that  time  the  school  was  described 
as  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  For  particular  infor- 
mation relative  to  tbe  management  and  state  of  the  funds 
of  this  school  and  tbe  other  benevolent  foundations  of  Lich- 
field the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Seventh  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  on  Charities.  (Boundary  He- 
ports,  &c. ;  and  the  several  authorities  mentioned  sbove.) 

LICHTENBERG,  a  principality  situated  between  tbe 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine,  Uie  Prussian  proviooe  of  tbe 
Lower  Rhine,  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Homburg,  has  am 
area  of  236  souare  miles,  with  31,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  lordship  of  Baumholder,  and  aooording 
to  the  decision  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  ceded  in  1816 
by  Prussia  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  gave  it  the  rank 
of  a  principality,  calling  it  lichteDberg.  after  an  ancient 
castle,  with  a  representative  council  of  seven  membera 
chosen  by  fifty  electors.  But  the  French  RevolutioD  ir. 
July,  1630,  and  the  troubles  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  exetted 
some  disturbances  in  the  priDeipality*  particularly  in  St 
Wendel,  the  chief  town,  to  suppraes  which  it  was  neeeiswy 
to  call  in  Prussian  troops.  Thia  induced  the  duke  to  oeda 
the  principality,  with  all  the  tighu  of  sovereigatyt  to 
Prussia  in  1834.  Prussia  in  return  pays  tbe  duke  Ml 
annual  sum  of  80,OW  dollars,  till  Oobu^  shall  be  kbk  to 
purchase  an  equivalent  in  landed  estates  which  shall  in 
every  respect  supply  the  place  of  Lichlenberg.  rruarfa 
unites  the  contingent  of  SM  men  te  tbe  army  of  tha  Con 
federation  with  its  own  /  a/^!/> 
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UCHTENBERG.  GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER,  de- 
Mrres  a  place  in  every  English  biographical  vork,  if  only 
cn  aooount  of  his  admirable  *  Erklarung  der  Hogarthischen 
Knpferstiche/  wherein  be  has  entered  fas  more  completely 
into  the  spirit  of  our  great  artist's  works,  than  any  of  his 
English  illiistratora  and  commentators,  scarcely  excepting 
Chaxlea  Lamb,  whose  '  Essay  on  Hogarth*  is  besides  a  mere 
sketch  in  comparison  with  the  extensive  canvas  filled  up  by 
the  German.  Had  he  written  nothing  else  of  a  humourous 
nature,  this  production  would  have  established  Lichlenberg's 
nputation  for  searching  keenness  of  wit,  comic  powtt,  and 
for  both  playAil  and  severe  satire.  HudVjr  is  this  praise  any 
exaggeration,  since,  independently  of  its  uteruy  merit  as  an 
anginal  worl^  it  diqdays  an  intimate  acqusuntanoe  with  the 
snigect,  which  in  a  foreigner  is  little  short  of  wonderful — 
eqaally  wondecfal  is  it  perhaps,  that  scarcely  one  of  Ho- 
garth's  later  bi(^praphMs  or  editors  should  have  been  aware 
of  its  existence,  otherwise  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  mention  of  it,  if  they  did  no  more.  Unfortunately 
however  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work. 

Lichtenbei^  was  horn  at  Ober-Ramstadt,  near  Darm- 
stadt, July  1st,  1742,  and  was  his  parents*  eighteenth  child. 
By  his  father,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  place,  he  was 
early  initiated  into  mathematical  and  physical  studies,  in 
which  he  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  himself  forming 
thereby  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule,  that  a  mathema- 
tieian,  and  wit,  are  the  antipodes  each  other.  On  the 
death  of  his  fother  he  purnied  his  studies,  first  at  Doim- 
stad^  afterwards  at  Gotnngen,  at  which  UuiverBity  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  1 770.  Although  then  only 
in  nia  27th  year,  be  was  well  qusJified  for  the  office  bestowed 
on  him,  such  having  been  his  assiduity  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  branch  of  learning  or  science  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  Just  befoi^  his  promotiou  he  had  made  a 
visit  to  England,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  George  IH.,  and  was  noticed  by  the  leading  men 
of  science  in  that  day.  The  favourable  reception  he  had 
met  with  induced  him  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  this  country 
in  1774,  preparatory  to  which  he  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  our  language.  During  this  second 
residence  among  us,  which  was  of  some  continuance,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  highest  literary  cicelsB.  He  also  studied 
our  national  character  with  that  shrewdness  peculiar  to  him, 
and  laid  in  that  stock  of  information  which  he  afterwards 
turned  to  such  ezoelleat  account  in  his  work  on  Hogarth. 

Trom  the  period  of  his  return  to  that  of  his  death  he 
resided  constantly  at  Gottingen,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  his  professorship,  to  his  pen  and  his  studies.  He 
latterly  became  autiject  to  attacks  of  hypochondria,  which 
induced  him  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  without  other 
society  than  that  of  an  excellent  wife  and  hia  five  children. 
This  malady  however  did  not  interrupt  his  studies,  to  which 
he  continued  as  attached  as  ever,  neither  did  it  prevent  his 
carrying  on  a  very  extensive  epistolary  correspondence 
almost  lo  the  day  of  his  death,  February  24th,  1799. 

Besides  the  already-mentioned  commentary  on  Hogarth 
(of  whidi  some  specimem  appeared  several  yean  ago  in  the 
'London  Magazine,*  and  from  which  there  are  uso  aome 
extiraets  in  tw  article  entitled '  Liohtenheigand  Hogarth.* 
Fbreign  QMoierl^^  No.  32),  his  oOier  works  an  exoe^mgly 
numerous,  and  no  less  varied ;  for  while  some  are  entirely 
wientiflc,  on  sulgects  of  astronomy  and  physics,  others  are 
pieces  of  witand  satire,  frequently  of  the  most  pungent  kind, 
and  occasionally  of  the  most  »travs^|;ant  and  whimsical 
cast.  Among  these  productions  of  humour  the  titles  of  one 
or  two  may  be  mentioned  as  conveying  some  idea  of  their 
subjects,  via.  The  Mad-house  for  Opinions  and  Inventions ; 
A  Sentimental  Journey  to  Laputa ;  Consolation  for  those 
Unfortunates  who  are  no  Or^nal  Geniuses ;  A  Patriotic 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  German  Methfft^ogy  (Drunk- 
enness) ;  and  the  Bedlamites'  Petition. 

LICHTWER.  MAGNUS  GOTTFRIED,  bom  at  Wur- 
len,  in  Saxony,  January  SOth,  1719,  though  only  one  of  the 
minor  poets  of  Gwmany,  maybe  oonaidered  Umost  tiie  first 
m  the  rank  of  its  fabulists,  inwhiefa  character  he  holds 
a  standard  rank  in  the  literature.  When  only  two  yean 
old  he  lost  his  fother,  but  his  mother's  ciroumstaucee 
enabled  her  to  bestow  upon  him  a  good  education.  At 
her  death,  in  1737,  the  further  chai^  of  his  studies  de- 
volved upon  his  guardian,  the  Stiftarath  Zahn,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  Leipzig,  where  he  applied  himself  more  par- 
tioulaxly  to Jurimrudence,  hut  also  made  himself  master  of 
Frendi  ud  Italian.  In  1741  he  vent  to  Dreiden,in  the 


hope  of  there  ootaining  some  office  or  appointment,  but 
after  fruitlessly  waiting  two  years,  quitted  it  for  Wittenberg, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  deli- 
vered  lectures  in  jurisprudence,  until  the  breaking  of  a 
blood-vessel  compelled  him  to  abstain  from  the  exertion  of 
speaking  in  public.  He  now  took  up  his  pen  and  produced 
bis  Fables,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  anonymously 
in  1 748.  The  following  year  he  quitted  Wittenberg,  and 
went  to  Halbeistadt,  where  his  mother's  brother  was  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral.  This  change  proved  highly 
advantageous  to  him,  being  the  means  of  nis  obtaining 
some  important  ohar^es.  In  17S8  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Foblea,  with  his  name  prefixed  to  it,  and  also  Us 
didactic  poem  *  Das  Reeht  der  Vemunft;'  and  in  1762  a 
*  ^onslation  of  Hinutius  Felix,*  with  notes.  He  died  July 
7th,  1783.  Hie  poem  above  mentioned  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  many  otfans  of  the  some  class  in  the  language :  it 
is  an  expositionof  Wolf's  philosophy,  formally  treated,  in- 
stead of  the  dryness  of  the  subject  being  at  all  relieved  or 
adorned  by  poetical  illustration  of  the  doctrine.  His  Fables, 
on  the  contrary,  are  master- pieces ;  many  of  them  strikingly 
original  in  subject,  terse  and  pointed  in  style,  and  admi- 
rable in  their  moral.  They  abound  with  gnomic  sentences 
most  happily  and  ene^etically  expressed ;  and  although 
some  few  are  inferior  to  the  rest,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
has  not  some  particular  merit  to  recommend  it 

UCI'NIUS  8TOL0,  UCINIAN  LAWS  or  ROGA- 
TIONS. Caiiu  lieinins  Stolo.  of  a  distinguished  plebeian 
fomily  at  Rome,  was  made  tribune  of  the  people^  together 
with  his  friend  L.  Sextius  Laleranus,  in  the  year  375  b.c. 
These  tribunes  brought  forward  three  *  rogations,'  that  is  to 
say,  bills  or  {irojecti  of  law,  for  the  comitia  w  assembly  of  the 
tribes  to  decide  upon: — 1.  That  in  future  no  more  military 
tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but  two  annual  consuls  as 
formerly,  and  that  one  of  the  two  should  always  be  aplebeian. 
■  The  occasional  appointment  of  military  tribunes,  part  of 
whom  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  wasa  device 
of  the  senate  to  prevent  the  plebeians  from  obtaining  access 
to  the  consulship.  2.  To  deduct  frxim  the  capital  of  all  ex- 
isting debts  from  one  citizen  to  another  the  sums  which  had 
been  paid  by  the  debtor  as  interest,  and  the  remaining 
principal  to  be  discharged  in  three  yean  by  three  equiS 
payment!.  This  seems,  according  to  our  modern  notions  of 
money  transactions,  a  very  summary  and  not  very  honest 
way  of  settUiu;  standing  engagements j  but  if  we  earrr 
ourselves  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Roman  society,  and 
take  into  con^demtion  the  enormous  rate  of  interest  de- 
manded, the  necessities  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were 
called  trom  their  homes  and.  fields  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country,  and  had  no  means  of  supporting  their  families 
in  the  mean  time  except  the  ruinous  one  of  borrowing 
money  from  the  wealthy,  who  were  mostly  patricians,  and 
also  the  fearful  power  which  the  law  gave  to  the  creditor 
over  the  body  of  his  debtor,  and  the  atrocious  manner  in 
which  that  power  was  used,  or  rather  abused,  in  many  in- 
stances, such  as  those  reported  by  Livy  (ii.  23;  vi.  14; 
viiL  28),  we  shall  judge  witn  more  temper  of  the  piDPoaitios 
of  Lieinins.  The  3m  rogaUon  has  been  a  sulgeot  of  much 
perplexity  to  modem  inquirers.  Its  object,  as  briefly  ex- 
prrased  by  Livy,  was  that  '  no  one  should  possets  (poasi- 
deret)  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (about  333  acres)  of 
land,  and  until  lately  it  has  been  literally  understood  by  moat 
readers  of  Roman  history  as  fixing  a  maximum  to  private 
property.  But  Beaufort,  and  more  lately  Heyne.  Niebuhr, 
and  Savigny,  have  8howu,that  the  limitation  referred  to  the 
holding  of  land  belonging  to  the  ager  pubtims,  or  public 
domain  of  the  state.  [AosAitiAN  Law!]  And  when  we 
refiect  upon  the  insignificant  extent  of  the  original  territory 
of  Rom^  and  that  it  became  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
plunder  or  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  it  appears  evident  that  most  of  the  large 
estates  possessed  by  the  p^eians  must  have  been  portions  of 
this  conquered  land,  which  Was  considered  as  public  property, 
occupied,  cultivated,  and  held  as  tenants  at  wiU,  they  and 
but  which  individuals  of  the  influential  class  in  the  state 
their  descendants  paying  to  the  state  a  tenth  of  all  gram, 
a  fifth  on  the  produce  of  plantations  and  vineyards,  and  a 
certain  tax  per  head  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  public  pasture. 
This  was  the  kind  of  posieision  which  the  Licinian  roga- 
tion purposed  to  limit  and  r^ulate.  Licinius  proposed 
that  all  those  who  had  more  than  500  jugera  should  be 
made  to  give  up  the  surplus,  whidi  was  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  had  no  prqie^^^^^^  flitui* 
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amy  citizen  ms  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  newly  con- 
quered land,  with  the  same  restriction  and  subject  to  the 
lame  duties.  This  might  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  the 
better  distribution  of  plunder  among  those  en^md  in 
a_  plundering  expedition,  for  the  land  thus  acquired  and 
distributed  cannot  be  compared  to  real  property  as  held 
throughout  Europe  in  our  days,  and  this  reflexion  may 
perhaps  serve  to  moderate  somewhat  the  warmth  of  our 
sympathy  in  reading  of  the  complaints  of  the  Roman 
plebeians  concerning  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  which 
nad  been  taken  by  violence  from  a  third  party,  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  who  were  the  real  sufferers. 

The  patricians,  who  had  had  till  then  the  best  share  of  the 
eommon  plunder,  opposed  the  utmost  resistance  to  tiie  pass- 
ing of  th«e  three  laws.  They  gained  over  to  their  side  the 
other  tribunes,  who  |>ut  their  Teto  on  the  bills.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  year  Liciniua  and  Sextius  put  their  own  veto 
on  the  election  of  the  new  military  tribunes,  and  being 
themselves  re-elected  by  the  tribes  every  year,  they  renewed 
for  Qve  years  the  same  opposition  to  the  election  of  the 
eurule  magiatrates,  so  that  the  republic  fell  into  a  kind  of 
anarchy.  In  the  fifth  year,  370  B.C.,  the  inhabitants  of 
Velitrs,  a  Roman  colony,  revolted,  made  incursions  into 
the  Roman  territory,  and  besieged  Tusculum,  the  ally  of 
Rome.  Licinius  and  Sextius  now  waived  their  oppositioa, 
the  comitia  were  held,  and  six  military  tribunes  were 
•leeted,  and  as  the  war  continued,  six  more  were  appointed 
in  the  following  year,  Licinius  and  Sextius  meantune  con- 
tinuing to  be  reflected  every  year  as  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Having  ^ned  over  to  their  side  three  more  of  their  col- 
leagues, they  again  brought  fbrward  their  bills,  asking  the 
senators  *  how  they  could  pretend  to  retain  more  than  500 
jugera  of  land,  while  a  plebeian  was  only  allowed  two 
jugera,  hardly  enough  to  build  himself  a  cabin  upon,  and 
to  supply  him  with  a  burial-place  when  be  died.'  These 
expressions  of  Livy's  text  confirm  Niebuhr  s  opinion  that 
the  whole  question  was  about  the  ager  publicus,  or  con- 
quered land,  of  which  the  plebeians  who  had  served  in  the 
army  received  small  allotments  of  two  or  more,  but  never 
more  than  seven,  jugera  (between  four  and  five  acres)  each, 
licinius  then  went  on  to  ask  the  patricians,  wbo  still 
poeed  his  other  bill  concerning  the  debtors,  'whether 
ey  delighted  in  having  their  houses  fhll  of  plebeians  in 
fetters,  so  that  wherover  a  patrician  dwelt  there  must  be  a 
private  dungeon  also?*  And  then  turning  to  the  plebeians, 
he  told  them  that  the  surest  remedy  for  such  evils  was  con- 
tained in  bis  third  bill,  namely,  that  they  should  idways  have 
one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  their  own  body.  '  It  is  not 
enough,*  said  he,  '  that  plebeians  be  eligible  by  law  to  the 
consulship.  They  have  long  been  eligible  to  the  dignity  of 
military  tribunes,  and  yet  the  patricians  have  so  contrived 
that  very  few  plebeians  have  obtained  that  office.  The 
number  of  military  tribunes  at  their  first  institution  was 
ordained  to  be  six,  in  order  that  the  plebeians  mi^ht  have 
a  ahare  in  that  magistracy ;  nevertheless  their  claims  have 
been  almost  constantly  defeated ;  how  much  easier  it  will 
be  for  the  patricians,  as  thwe  m  but  two  consulships,  to 
secure  them  both  for  themselves.  Hie  only  remedy  tnere- 
fote  is  to  ma^  alaw  that  there  shall  be  always  one  plebeian  in 
the  consulship.*  However,  all  proceedings  concerning  these 
laws  wm  again  suspended  for  that  year,  the  five  tribunes 
id  the  people  who  were  still  in  the  interest  of  the  senate 
urging  that  it  was  proper  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  army, 
which  was  still  in  the  field  against  Velitrao.  Six  new  mi- 
litary tribunes  were  elected  for  the  following  year,  368  b43. 
At  the  same  time  Licinius  and  Sextius,  being  re-elected 
tribunes  of  the  people  for  the  eighth  time,  resolved  to 
bring  their  bills  before  the  tribes,  without  any  regard  to  the 
intercession  or  veto  of  their  colleagues. 

The  senate,  seeing  the  final  strugg^le  approaching,  had 
recourse  to  a  last  exMdient:  they  appointed  Camillus  to  the 
dictatorship.  While  Licinius  and  Sextius,  having  convened 
ths  tribes,  sure  of  the  people's  fkvour  and  regar&eu  of  the 
veto  of  their  colleagues,  were  proceeding  to  take  the  suf- 
frages, and  the  first  tribes  baa  already  voted  for  the  bills, 
the  dieuttn*,  attended  by  a  great  body  of  the  patricians, 
repaired  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  declared  that  he  was 
come  to  support  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  tribunes  to 
put  their  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  others ;  and  as 
licinius  and  Sextius  paid  no  attention  to  him,  Camillus 
ordered  the  lictors  to  disperse  the  assembly,  threatening,  in 
esM  of  noncompliance,  to  summon  the  people  to  the  Cam- 
pos Martins,  to  enlist  and  mareb  into  the  Add.  This  put  a 
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I  stop  to  the  voting.  lioinius  and  Sextius  then  preferred  a 
I  bill  that  M.  Furiua  Camillus  should  be  fined  500,000  ases. 
to  be  sued  ibr  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  his  oEBce,  for  inter- 
rupting the  tribes  in  their  right  of  legislating.  Camillus 
now  bent  before  the  storm  and  abdicated  his  office.  It 
appears  that  Licinius  and  Sextius,  having  assembled  the 
tribes  anew,  m^ht  have  passed  the  two  bills  concerning  the 
land  and  the  debtors,  but  that  the  people  demurred  to  the 
law  concerning  the  consulship,  in  which  most  of  them  felt 
little  interest  The  two  tribunes  however  refused  to  separate 
the  three  bills,  telling  the  people  that  they  must  either  havo 
all  or  none;  and  they  addetC  that  unless  they  agreed  to 
pass  the  three  bills,  they,  ttie  two  tribunes,  were  determined 
to  serve  them  no  longer  in  their  office  after  that  year.  They 
consented  however  to  be  re-elected,  and  soon  after  obtained 
the  passing  of  aoother  bill,  by  which  the  custody  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  instead  of  being  entrusted  to  two  patricians 
as  heretofore,  should  be  entrusted  to  decemviri,  half  of 
whom  were  to  be  always  plebeians.  They  then  suffered  six 
patricians  to  be  elected  military  tribunes  for  the  followinf 
year,  36G  b.c.  In  that  year  the  Gauls  having  again  af 
vanced  towards  Rome,  Camillus,  now  nearly  SO  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  dictator  for  the  fifth  lime,  and  marching  out 
of  Rome  completely  defeated  the  barbarians.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a  triumph,  with  the  consent  of  both  senate 
and  plebs.  Livy  (b.  vi.,  4i>  here  becomes  extremely  laconic, 
merely  saying  that  the  external  war  being  concluded,  the 
internal  contest  raged  more  violently  than  ever,  and  that 
after  a  desperate  stnig^Ie  the  dictator  and  senate  were  de- 
feated, and  the  three  rogations  or  bills  of  tribunes  were 
allowed  to  pass.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Camillus,  gives 
some  further  particulars  of  a  great  tumult  in  the  Forum, 
when  Camillus  was  nearly  pulled  down  from  his  seat ;  being 
protected  by  the  patricians,  no  withdrew  to  the  senate-bouse ; 
but  before  entering  it,  turned  towards  the  capitol  and  be- 
sought the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  these  commotiuns,  vowing 
to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  if  domestic  peace  could  be 
restored  :  and  it  appears  that  it  was  he  who  persuaded  the 
senate  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  plebs.  Thus  the 
three  licinian  rogations  passed  into  law  after  a  struggle  of 
ten  years,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  orderly  and  legal 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  for  the  perfect  tem- 
per and  judgment  shown  by  the  two  popular  tribunes. 

Sextius  ^teranns,  the  colleague  of  Licinius,  the  first 
plebeian  consul,  was  chosen  for  the  next  year,  365  ex:., 
together  with  a  patrician,  L.  ^milius  Mamercinus.  The 
senate  however  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Sextius, 
and  the  plebeians  were  preparing  for  a  new  secession  and 
oth»  fearful  threatenings  ot  a  civil  war,  when  Camillas 
I^{ain  interposed,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  that  while 
the  patricians  conceded  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians, 
the  latter  should  leave  to  the  patricians  the  prestorship,  or 
office  of  supreme  judge  in  the  city  of  Rome,  wliich  was  then 
for  the  first  time  separated  from  the  consulship.  Thus 
was  peace  restored. 

Licinius,  the  great  mover  of  this  change  in  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  raised  to  the  consulship  363  B.C.,  and 
again  in  the  year  360  B.C.,  but  nothing  remarkaUe  is  recorded 
of  him  while  in  that  office.  In  the  year  356  B.a,  under  the 
consulship  of  C  Mareius  Rutilus  and  C.  Manlius  Im- 
periosus,  we  find  Licinius  chained  and  convicted  before  the 
prator  of  a  breach  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  and  fined 
10,000  ases.  It  seems  that  he  possessed  1000  jugera,  one 
luUf  of  which  he  held  in  the  name  of  his  son,  whom  he  had 
emancipated  for  the  purpose.  After  this,  we  hear  no  more 
of  C.  Licinius  Stole. 

(livy,  vi.  and  vii. ;  Niebuhr,  Romische  Getehichte, 
vol.  iii. ;  Val.  Maximus,  viii.,  6,  and  Savigny's  remark, 
Daa  Recht  des  Betitzes,  p.  175,  on  his  blunder  about  the 
story  of  Licinius  violating  his  own  law.) 

IJCI'NIUS.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'RIUS.  [Constahti- 
mn;  Dioclstiahui ;  Galbrius;  Maxikimus.] 

U'CINUS  (Latreille),  a  genus  of  Coleoptorous  insects 
included  in  the  gre^  gninp  Garabus  of  the  older  authors. 
The  genus  Licinua  ispTacod  by  Dejean  in  his  section  Paid- 
limaneg,  and,  together  with  the  genera  Dicalua,  Rembus,  and 
Badi^er,  constitutes  a  little  section  or  subfomiJy.  distin- 
guis^hed  firom  other  Patellimanes  by  the  want  of  the  tooth- 
like process  in  the  emarginatioo  of  the  mentum. 

In  the  genus  ilem^  (Latreille)  the  three  basal  joints  of 
the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the  male  sex:  the  terminal 
joints  of  the  palpi  are  elongated,  somewhat  ovate,  and  trun- 
cated at  the  apex ;  the  mandibles  project  but  little,  ara 
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slichfljr  tnbed,  and  pointsd ;  the  thortx  v  ninomr  than 

the  ^ytn>  whiph  are  almost  parallel. 

But  two  or  three  speciaa  of  this  ^saxa  (the  Carabut  poU- 
tit$t  and  C.  iimmtuM  of  Fahricius;  an  knovn  ;  thtjr  are 
(bund  in  the  Bast  Indies,  and  are  of  a  black  colour. 

Genua  Diceelm  (Bcnellt)  may  be  dixtinKnished  far  tiie 
Allowing  chaiacterg :  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  wcnnrorai ; 
labrum  emtrginated  and  having  a  longitudinal  imprenion  ; 
mandibles  projeetiiw  but  little,  without  inMmal  oentieula- 
liona,  slightly  arched  and  pointed ;  thorax  nearly  aquare ; 
dytra  moderately  long,  parallel  or  aomewhat  ovate ;  the 
three  baial  Joints  of  the  anterunr  tarri  are  dilated  in  the 
mte  sex.  The  species  of  Dicslos  appear  to  be  confined  to 
Jforlli  America,  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  are  described. 
l^ieyaTdingeneralofatdeiablybrBe  size,  averaglneperfaapB 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  or  rather  leia. 
Some  of  the  species  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  or  hluisb  tint ; 
they  are  however  moat  commonly  black. 

Qenas  Licinui.  In  this  genus  the  bead  is  broad,  short  and 
founded ;  the  thorax  is  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  and  the 
body  dewessed  and  ovate ;  the  labrum  is  short,  and  emar- 
nnated  m  f^nt ;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  securifbcm ; 
(he  mandibles  are  stout,  short,  obtusely  pointed,  and  dentate 
internally ;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarai  are 
dihited  in  the  male  sex.  In  Ocean's  Oalalogm  db*  CoM- 
ot^im  there  are  twelve  species  of  the  present  gentU  enn- 
lUtated,  nearly  ^1  of  which  inhabit  Europe.  Three  speejea 
inhabit  this  country.  (Stephens's  ^uttrationt  of  BritUh 
^tomologj/.'i 

The  genus  Baditter  (Qairville)  is  distinguished  by  the 
mandibles  bung  short  and  obtuse ;  the  three  basal  joints  of 
the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the  mate  sex ;  the  terminal  joint 
of  the  palpi  elongated,  oval  and  somewhat  pointed ;  the  bead 
rounded,  and  the  thorax  cordiform.  Of  this  ecrrns  five 
species  are  enumerated  bv  Dejean,  all  of  which  inhabit 
Europe.  Their  small  size  however  renders  it  probable  that 
very  manymore  wiUbe  disco\'«red;  already  asgreat  anumber 
as  that  given  by  Dejean  has  been  fi»und  in  this  country, 
some  of  which  are  certainly  unknown  to  that  author.  The 
gnnuB  ^imor^tu  of  Mr.  Stephens  appears  not  to  be  sofi- 
euntW  distinct  ftom  BadUttr. 

UCKS,  aa  thev  are  called  in  Nordi  America,  are  sn^ 
tracte  of  land  wittt  a  sandy  soil,  on  which  salt  crystalhzes  in 
"the  form  of  an  etflorescence,  and  which  are  resorted  to  by 
ail  animals  that  feed  on  grass,  Ibr  ^e  purpose  of  li<^ing  np 
the  salt.  They  are  of  great  importance  in  Bracit  mere 
they  are  called  Carreiros.  That  country  being  compara- 
tively newly  settled,  the  herds  of  cattle  are  very  large,  and 
sometimes  amount  to  nearly  50,004  bead.'  These  cattle  now 
lean  and  are  reduced  to  bad  conditian  if  tbey  cannot  irom 
time  to  time  get  salt,  which  they  lick  with  great  eagerness. 
When  a  cattle  estate  has  no>  natural  licks,  the  proprietor  is 
put  to  considerable  expense  to  provide  th»  necessary 
quantity  of  salt  fbr  hit  oatHe.  Hence  the  value  of  a  large 
sitate  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  poaseasion  of  one  or  mora 
Heks,  though  in  general  tbey  hanny  oeenpgr  a  apace  twenty 
paces  long  and  wide.  Wild  animali,  as  deer,  buAloea, 
wild  hogs,  Stc,  also  retort  to  them. 

UCxOR,  a  public  officer  who  attendad  on  the  prhicipal 
Asman magistrates.  ThisofficeissaidtohaiTebeendeTivedby 
Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.,  t.  8.)  The  kings,  and 
afterwards  the  consuls,  were  attended  by  twelra  lictors,  tbe 
dictator  by  twenty- fbur,  and  the  master  of  tbe  horse  by  six. 
^e  lictors  went  befljre  the  magistrates  one  by  one  in  a  line ; 
he  who  went  first  was  called  primus  lictor,  and  the  one 
who  immediately  preceded  the  magistrate  promimm  lietor. 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  me  plebt  (Liv.,  ii. 
fiA) ;  but  in  Uie  time  of  Tacitna  they  appear  geneially  to 
have  been  freedmen  Um.,  xiii.  fi?)^  prohably  wrtha  magis- 
Irato  on  whom  they  attended. 

The  daty  of  the  lictor  was  to  tee  that  prowr  reipeot  was 
paid  to  tbe  magtstrates,  and  to  infUot  punifenmant  on  Aose 
who  were  condemned ;  and  probably  to  assist  in  some  cases 
m  'ttie  execution  of  a  decree  or  judgment  in  a  civil  suit 

The  lictors  carried  on  their  shoqlders  rods  bound  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  bundle,  with  an  axe  in  the  middle. 

The  atymoliKy  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Sellius  (xii.  3) 
derivbsitfrora  the  verb  tigare,  because  the  Uctor  had  to  bind 
(he  hands  and  fbet  of  criminals  b^re  tbey  were  punished. 

UCU  ALA,  a  genus  of  Palms  of  the  tribe  Coryphinn  of 
Martius,  so  owned  by  Rumphius,  from  the  Macoassar  name 
of  thespeeies£.^imo«a,  flKured  byhim  in  'Herb.  Amboin.,' 
1;  t.  9(  and  whieA  is  fauna  in  the  islands  of  Btaccassarand 


of  Celebes.  Another  species,  I.  ptilata,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh  as  a  native  of  the  mountainous  and  woody  parte 
near  Chittagong.  which  separates  that  province  from  tbe 
Bnrman  territories.  Both  species  are  small,  with  palmate 
semewhat  fttn-shaped  leaves,  but  of  little  use.  Rumphius 
describes  tlie  narrow  leaves  of  ht*  tree  as  being  fortned  into 
^pes  tar  smokinr  tobacco,  while  the  broader  are  employed 
nur  wrapping  up  Irtiit,  and  toe  other  doineslie  aies. 

UBGHl^STBIN,  a  sovereign  piindpality,  the  fMall- 
eit  (tf  all  the  states  composing  the  German  Confederation, 
eonsfsts  of  the  eeuntiee  <a  Scbellenberg  and  Vadui,  and  fa 
situated  between  tbe  Rhine.  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyto'U  on 
tbe  northern  slope  nt  the  Rhiertian  Alps,  the  hiriieet  sum- 
mite  of  which  riae  toan  elevalion  of  5610  feet  lis  area  is 
only  fifty-two  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  neaiiy 
0MO  inbabitaatsi  all  of  tbe  Roman  Ouholic  religion.  Tbe 
country  is  very  mountainous;  but  it  produces  com,  flax, 
vine,  fruit,  and  timber,  sufllciettt  for  tbe  consumption  of 
the  htbabitants,  who  have  also  a  good  breed  of  homed  eatUe. 
They  are  a  poor  bat  happy  little  community,  who  sub- 
sist by  agrienltnre,  cotton- spinning,  and  manuAietures  of 
wooden  wares.  The  revenue  is  5000  florina  per  annum, 
aR  of  which  sum  is  appHsd  to  the  publle  aervioe;  the 
vrine^a  private  domains  prodnee  a  r*veuue  of  1 7,M9  florimL 
Lieebteiisteiii,  together  with  the  principditias  of  Bobencol- 
lem,  Reoas,  Lippe^  and  Waldeel^  is  oonaideied  aa  the  six- 
teenth member  of  the  diet,  bat  in  the  ftill  oonneil  each  of 
them  baa  a  vote  of  ite  own.  Ite  eeatingent  to  the  army  Of 
the  ConfMeraticm  is  55  men,  and  Hs  contribution  to  the 
treasury  ise  florins  per  annum. 

Though  tbe  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  as  a  sovemgn,  has 
a  sroaHer  territory  than  any  other  of  the  German  princes, 
he  possesses  in  the  Austrian  empire  mediatised  principel- 
ities  and  lordships  of  great  extent,  which  comprise  the 
principalities  of  Troppau  and  Jagemdorf  in  Upper  Si- 
leaia,  and  vast  estetes  in  Moravia,  making  t<^etber  an 
area  of  2299  square  miles^  with  apopalation  (rf  360,000  in- 
habitents,  and  yielding  to  the  prmce  an  enntul  revenue  of 
1,900,000  florms.  The  prince,  who  is  the  bead  of  the  seODitd 
or  rouDger  branch,  has  lordships  with  80,000  faihahttaitta, 
ana  a  revenue  of  900,000  florins.  The  hoose  of  Liediten- 
slettt  is  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  and  illustrioai  in  Enrape; 
it  is  believed  to  hare  a  common  origin  with  the  house  of 
Esto  ;  and  tbe  history  of  Aixtria,  fbr  sevm  centnries, 
exhil^  a  splendid  list  of  its  members  eminent  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  such  as  few  other  femilies  in  Europe 
can  boast  (Ostterrei^iKhe  National  Encyctopidie ;  Haa- 
sd;  Stein;  Sec) 

LIEOE  (in  German,  Luttich  ;  ia  Dntcb,  Lmk\  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  ncath  by 
limburg,  on  the  east  by  Prussia  (province  of  tbe  Rhine), 
on  the  south  by  I^xembnrg,  and  on  the  west  by  Namur 
and  SouUi  Braliant  It  is  composed  of  port  of  the  ftoiaer 
bidnprie  of  Lim  and  of  the  duchies  of  Luxembmrg  and 
Limbn^  and  n  tbe  eoanty  of  Namar;  also  the  county 
of  Dalhem,  the  Abey  hmth  of  Stebk),  and  several  villages 
knovn  byAe  name  of  Terras  de  Redemption.  Zto  ana  is 
about  3190  square  mites.  Tbe  aniBRer  and  northern  portion 
is  hiify  and  undtdating;  the  southern  is  moanfainons.  The 
Ardennes  cover  a  great  part  of  the  province,  espeeiaDy 
about  Harche  and  St.  Hubert.  The  soil  difl^  mudi  in 
quality.  On  the  west  side  of  tbe  Maas,  and  on  the  eaat 
side  towards  Limbu^  the  piains,  valleys,  and  low  hiUa  arc 
fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maas, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ourthe,  especially  towards  Luxem- 
burg, the  soil  is  rocky  and  stony,  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
vince thoe  are  extensive  forests.  The  principal  fiver  is 
the  Maas,  whi^  comes  from  Namur,  and  forms  at  first  tbe 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  After  receivinc  the 
Ourthe,  it  flows  between  high,  steep,  and  often  perpetSicn- 
hrnxiks  to  Xm^  iritera  it  becomes  broader,  and  enters  d» 
province  of  Limbnrg.  TheeKmateison  dMwli^  healttr: 
in  the  northern  part  it  is  temperate,  and  getMrall^ damp ;  in 
the  soutbem  parte  the  air  is  more  keen  and  the  winter  dmbb 
severe  and  longer.  The  oonntrv  products  some  oom  and  a 
Kttle  wins,  resembUng  the  middle  khids  of  champagne  and 
burgundy ;  the  pastures  are  good,  and  maintain  attmX  nvm- 
beta  of  Itomed  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  is 
excellent  but  the  wool  of  inferior  quality.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  considerable ;  thoe  are  mines  of  cala- 
mine, alum,  lead,  and  iron^ore ;  but  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duct is  coals,  of  which  half  a  miUion  of  toiu  at  least  are 
annuallY  raised  and_the_qi|^^titymiut.^oiBiUmtfy  in- 
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ciBWlin,  w  not  a  veek  puMt  without  upUoatioiu  to 
foTCrnment  for  leave  to  opNi  freth  muws.  <X  tha  minenJ 
vaten,  those  of  Spa  are  the  moat  celdt)rated.  The  maDu- 
ftcturei  of  the  province  are  verv  important.  The  vest  esta- 
blishments of  Hessrt.  Gockerell  at  Seiaing  and  Liege  for 
the  manufacture  of  spinning  and  other  machiDes,  of  steam- 
ensines,  and  the  apparatus  for  the  iron  nulroads,  Scc^  tin 
veil  known  throughout  'Ku'^>p« ;  and  the  fine  cloths  of  y'*r- 
Tiera  and  other  towns  enjoy  tiie  highest  reputation.  Tbe 
population  of  the  province  is  stated  at  37 1,000  inhabitants. 

The  pruvince  of  I<iege  was  formerly:  a  bishopric  belong- 
ings to  the  rircle  of  Westphalia ;  the  bishop,  who  was  under 
the  archbiabwric  of  CMogne,  was  a  prince  of  the  wninre, 
and  had  also  the  title  of  duke  of  Bouilloo,  Tbv  revenues 
exceeded  100,000/.  sterling.  In  1789  an  insurreetioa  broke 
out,  and  the  bishop  at  first  granted  the  demands  of  the  dib- 
eontented,  but  afterwards  withdrew  to  Germany ;  the 
chamber  at  Wetzlar  annulled  the  agreement  made  by  the 
bishop,  and  caused  him  to  be  reinstated  by  (brce  of  arms. 
The  rreooh  however  took  possession  in  the  same  year,  and 
retained  the  country  till  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  after 
which  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

LIEGE,  the  capital  of  the  province,  lies  in  SO"  39'  N.  lat 
and  5°  3l'  E.long.  It  is  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  a  pleasant 
well  cultivated  valley  between  two  hills,  the  higher  of 
whidi,  called  St.  Walburg's  Mount,  is  on  the  north  side,  and 
is  the  site  of  the  new  ciivlel,  which  is  very  strong  and  built 
on  a  new  plan.  The  Maas  is  joined  in  the  valley  by  the 
Ounhe  and  other  smaller  streams,  and  on  entering  the  ci^ 
divides  into  several  branches  which  form  islandi^  pordered 
h^  handsome  quays  and  connected  by  17  bridges.  Liege  is 
diTided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  and  has  besides  ten 
snhurba.  It  is  a  large  but  by  no  means  a  handsome  city. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  many  of  them  being 
hardly  six  paces  wide,  and  as  the  houses  are  generally  high, 
the  streets  are  very  dark,  and  without  that  cleanliness  which 
is  general  in  the  Netherlands.  Some  parts  have  broad 
streets,  good  squares,  and  promenades,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  an  ill  Duilt  town.  The  city  was  formerly  fortified,  but  at 
present  is  defended  only  by  the  new  citadel  and  a  great 
outwork  on  the  west  side.  Tlie  most  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  eathedrsl,  built  in  the  eighth  century;  the  town- 
hall,  a  large  but  heavy  edifice ;  the  theatre ;  and  the  uni- 
versity, vhidi  was  founded  in  1817,  and  has  about  400 
stodentL  The  university  has  a  goad  library,  a  chemical 
Mxirator}-,  a  botanic  garden,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
lAtg9  before  it  foil  into  the  power  of  the  French  h^d 
40  ehore^^  44  convents.  10  hospitds,  and  an  establishment 
of  the  Beguines,  some  of  which  have  been  suppressed. 
There  are  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  gymnasium, 
and  numerous  charitable  and  useful  institutions.  Very 
important  manufactures  are  carried  on  here.  The  most 
celebrated  are  those  Tor  fire-arms,  which  make  muskets  at  alt 
prices,  firom  one  erowu  to  600  louia  d'or  a  piece.  There  is 
a  great  cannon  foundety,  a  zinc  manufoctory,  one  of  files 
and  anvils,  and  many  manufactories  of  nails,  which  latter 
emidoy  many  thousand  workmen.  The  woollen  cloths  are 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  tanneries  have  long  been 
flunoua.  The  popnlation  is  09,SOO.  The  inhabitants  are 
veiy  industrious,  uid  have  a  oonsideraUe  trade  in  colonial 
produce  and  manufoetund  goods,  n  well  as  in  eoala  and 
other  {voducUona  of  the  pronnoe,  of  vfaieh  great  quantities 
are  exported. 

IJEGNITZ,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
Spesia  is  divided,  comprises  the  most  north-westerly  part  of 
that  province,  and  that  pert  of  Upper  Lausiti  which  is  now 
part  of  Prussia.  Having  been  enlarged  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  five  circles  of  the  former  government  of  Helcbenbach, 
and  the  largest  part  of  Spremberg-Hoyerswerda,  it  now 
consists  of  nineteen  circles.  Its  area  is  5270  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  which,  by  the  census  of  1831,  was 
7SS.170,  and  by  that  of  1834.  798,083  inhabitants,  had  in- 
ereaaed,  by  the  end  of  1837,  to  844,381. 

Goldberg,  aituated  on  an  eminence  on  Ae  banhs  of  the 
Katxbaoh  has  double  walls  and  four  gates:  the  population 
is  r09S.  Of{Inbei^,  a  walled  town,  vith  three  gates,  has 
9973  inhabitants:  both  these  towns  have  flourishing  manu- 
Atetores  of  wotdlen  ok>ths.  Lauban,  on  the  Quels,  a  walled 
town,  with  four  gates,  has  5900  inhabitants,  who  have  ma- 
nufketnres  of  ctJico  and  linen.  Sagan,  near  the  Bober,  is 
a  ttroDgW  fortified  town,  with  three  gates,  a  very  fine  ducal 
Mlaee  with  a  beautifol  nark,  one  Lutheran  and  five  Roman 
Qtfh^  ehuieb^and  manufoatureaofvoaUenelptb,  linen. 
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nearly  6B00. 

UEGNITZ.  the  capital  of  the  drde  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  51"  12'  SO'^N.  lat. 
and  16°  12'  ly  E.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Schwan- 
wasser  and  the  Katzbaoh.  The  population  amounts  to 
11.674.  The  inner  town  is  surrounded  with  a  moat  and 
earthen  rampart,  whici  is  la  d  out  in  public  gardens  with 
fine  avenues  of  lime,  mulberry,  and  chesnut  trees,  and 
has  four  gates,  but  it  is  not  a  fortified  place.  The  antient 
palace  of  the  princes  is  in  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  s^Hirate  moat  and  high  wall.  There  are  two  Lutheran 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  that  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  has  a  laige  library,  and  that  of  St.  John 
contains  the  ma^nifloent  chapel  vbiere  the  old  princes 
Liegniti  and  Bric^  were  interred.  Among  the  public  in- 
stitutmna  are  a  Lutheran  gymaauum,  with  nine  professor^ 
eight  Lutheran  schools,  two  hospitals,  a  Catholic  orphan  asy- 
lum, and  a  Bible  society.  The  Royal  Equestrian  Acadeiay 
is  a  magnificent  building  like  a  palace ;  it  was  founded  in 
1 708  by  the  emp^i^r  Joseph  I.,  for  the  sons  of  Silesian  gen- 
tlemen, Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  and  was  remo- 
delled in  1810  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  with  five  professors.  It  has  a  good  library, 
mathematical  and  other  instruments,  collections  of  natural 
history,  &c.,  and  considerable  revenues.  lie^itz  has  ma- 
nufacturas  of  woollen  cloths,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  stockings 
tobacco,  starch,  &o.,  and  ^reat  breweries.  In  tiw  suburbi  , 
and  environs  great  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  art 
grown,  Liegnits  has  a  theatre  and  other  places  of 
public  recreation,  and  it  is  reckoned  the  most  agreeable 
residence,  aflw  Breslau,  in  all  Silesia.  Frederick  II.  de- 
feated tha  Austrians  under  Marshal  I^audon  between  this 
town  and  parchwiis  in  17S0.  In  the  vicinity  is  Wablstatt 
(which  word  means '  the  battle-field'),  where  the  celebrated 
battle  with  the  Mongol  Tartars  was  fought  in  1241,  in 
which  Frederick,  duke  of  Liegnilz,  lost  his  life;  and  be> 
tween  this  place  and  Brchelwitz  on  the  Katzbach,  Blucher, 
toother  with  the  Russians,  defeated  the  French  under 
Macdonald  and  Ney  in  1813,  whence  he  obtained  the  titl* 
of  Prince  Blucher  of  Wahlstatt 

LIEN  (from  the  Frendi  Hen,  *  a  tie,*  or  '  band*).  Va- 
rious definitions  have  been  given  from  the  bench  of  thii 
juristical  term,  but  many  of  uiem  are  eitlwr  incomplete  a 
too  general  beoause  of  comprehending  other  lights  besidei 
those  of  lien.  The  following  definition  is  perhaps  as  correct 
as  any  that  ha*  proceeded  from  the  j  ud^es : — '  A  lien  is  a 
rigtut  in  one  man  to  retain  that  which  is  in  his  possession 
belonging  to  another  till  certain  demands  of  him,  tne  person 
in  possession,  are  satisfied.'  (Grose,  J.,  in  Hammond  v. 
Barclay,  2  East,  227.)  The  definition  therefore  includes 
possession  by  the  party  claiming  the  lien ;  and  an  unsatis* 
fied  demand  by  him  against  the  owner  of  the  property ;  but 
it  does  not  show  wherein  this  right  to  retain  another  man's 
pr^erty  differs  from  the  right  of  a  pawnee  or  pledgee. 

The  determination  of  what  shall  be  possession  sufficient 
to  constitute  one  dement  of  lien  is  a  part  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  poesession.  It  followa  from  the  definition  that 
if  the  party  eUuming  the  lien  has  not  possession,  he  can 
have  no  lien ;  and  as  a  ^eral  rule,  if  he  has  v<Auntarily 
parted  with  possession  he  has  lost  his  lien.  What  shall  be 
a  parting  with  possession  sufficient  to  cause  a  loss  of  Hen  ia 
also  to  he  determined  by  the  general  doctrine  of  possession. 
When  possession  of  the  thing  is  regained,  the  lien  does  not 
revive  if  the  possessor  gets  the  thing  back  under  any  cir- 
cumstances from  which  a  different  rontract  may  be  im- 
plied from  that  under  which  he  originally  obtained  the  lien. 

The  defect  of  the  above  definition  in  not  showing  wherein 
consists  the  difference  between  lien  and  pledge  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  right  called  lien 
arises.  It  has  been  said  that  *  liens  only  exist  three  ways 
etthec  by  express  eontraet,  by  nsaee  of  trade,  or  wliere  there 
ia  some  legal  relation.'   (Bayley,  J.,  1  Ba.  and  Aid.,  588.) 

When  ben  arises  by  express  contract,  it  Is  either  simjply 
:  mortgage,  pavm,  or  pledge,  vhieb  are  then  the  more  appro- 
priate terms;  or  it  »  on  agreement  (auch  as  may  exist  in 
the  case  of  principal  and  foclor)  that  goods  entrusted  by  one 
person  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  rale,  or  for  some  other 
purpose  than  pledge,  may  be  retained  by  the  party  entrusted 
with  them,  as  a  security  for  any  debt  or  balance  due  to  him 
from  the  other ;  or  it  is  an  agreement  that  be  may  ratam  the 
proceeds  of  things  entrusted  to  him  to  tell,  for  the  same  pur- 
poH.  Fawn  or  plec^  ia  the  tradition  0f«  thing  fay  the 
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owner  to  the  pawnee,  to  be  held  and  retained  hy  him  as 
•eeurity  for  a  debt  due  from  the  owner  to  the  pawnee ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  express  contract  lien  by  contract  differs 
from  pawning  or  pledging  in  this,  that  in  the  former  the 
retaining  the  thing  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  the  soods 
are  delivered  by  the  owner.  In  pawn  or  pledge  gowui  are 
received  in  order  to  be  retained  and  hept ;  in  lien  by  con- 
tract they  are  delivered  by  the  owner  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, but  may  be  retained  as  a  security  for  a  debt  due  from 
the  owner  to  the  person  to  whom  be  has  delivered  his  goods. 

Where  two  parties  have  so  dealt  with  one  another  that 
one  has  claimed  and  the  other  has  allowed  the  right  of 
lie  n  in  respect  of  any  their  mutual  dealings,  lien  msy  exist 
in  all  cases  of  like  dealings  between  them,  if  there  be  no 
verbal  or  written  agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  acts  of 
the  parties  are  here  the  evidence  of  the  contract^  which  is  as 
express  as  if  made  by  formal  words. 

The  *  lun  by  usage,'  and  *  that  where  there  ii  some 
legal  reUtion  between  the  mrties,*  belong  to  one  class,  and 
are  not  distinguialnble.  They  are  both  included  under 
liens  which  do  not  arise  ^om  express  but  tram  implied  con- 
traoi.  Lien  may  be  defined  as  primd  facie  a  right  accom- 
panying the  implied  contract.  (Lord  Eldon.)  The  *  usage 
of  trade '  is  merely  evidence  from  which  contract  is  to  be 
implied:  parties  who  mutually  act  in  conformity  to  a  cus- 
tom have  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  made  a  contract. 
The  term  *  legal  relation '  is  only  another  mode  of  express- 
ing the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  the  same  parties,  who 
by  their  acts  have  brought  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
a  custom,  and  so  given  evidence  of  an  intention  to  make  a 
contract.  Thus  an  innkeeper  has  a  lien  upon  the  horse  of 
his  guest,  which  he  takes  into  his  stable  to  feed ;  a  carrier 
has  a  lien  on  the  goods  which  he  carries ;  a  tailor  who  is 
employed  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  has  a  lien  on  them  for  the 
price  of  his  labour,  if  the  doth  be  given  to  him  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  clothes ;  and  if  he  Aimiabea  the  cloth,  and 
his  customer,  after  the  clothes  are  made,  agrees  to  have 
them,  and  so  obtains  the  property  in  them,  the  tador  has  still 
alien  on  the  clothes,  or  any  part  of  them,  for  the  whole  price. 
Ihe  contract  in  these  and  similar  cases  is  for  payment  of 
money  on  one  side,  in  consideration  for  certain  acts  to  be 
done  on  the  other ;  and  the  delivery  by  one  party  of  his 
property  to  the  other,  who  is  to  do  some  act  to  it,  or  in 
respect  of  it,  for  money,  implies  a  payment  of  the  money 
before  the  owner's  right  to  repossess  the  thing  can  com- 
mence. Where  the  owner  never  had  the  property  or  pos- 
session of  the  raw  materials,  but  acquires  the  property  in  a 
thing  by  his  bare  assent,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  the 
tailor's  prior  right  of  property  is  converted  into  a  mere 
right  to  hold  till  bis  debt  is  paia*  or,  in  other  words,  instead 
of  property  he  has  a  lien.  If  the  owner  of  a  thing  sells  it, 
and  agrees  to  receive  the  price  at  a  future  day.  he  cannot 
retain  the  thing  till  the  day  of  payment,  for  he  has,  by  the  form 
of  his  contract,  excluded  himself  from  such  right  to  a  lien. 

The  foundation  of  all  lien,  where  there  is  no  express 
contract,  is  in  custom  ;  and  the  custom  becomes  law  when 
It  is  confirmed  by  a  competent  authority.  When  many 
customs  of  lien  have  ttms  become  law,  other  cases  of 
claims  of  lien  are  also  established  as  law  in  like  manner, 
simply  from  analogy  to  the  liens  originating  in  custom. 

Lien,  unless  there  be  an  express  contract,  or  a  custom  to 
the  contrary,  must  from  its  nature  be  particular,  that  is, 
must  have  reference  to  a  particular  transaction  and  to  a 
particular  thing.  When  it  is  general,  that  is,  where  the 
right  to  retain  a  particular  ^ng  is  not  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular transaction,  but  exists  with  respect  to  other  trans- 
actions tdso,  there  must  be  express  contract,  or  the  deal- 
ings of  the  parties  must  be  such  as  to  create  that  implied 
contract  wmch  arises  from  acts  done  in  conformity  to  well- 
known  usage. 

Iden,  when  it  exists,  maybe  lost  by  voluntarily  parting 
with  the  thing,  by  express  agreement,  or  by  agreement  to 
be  implied  from  acts.  In  general,  when  a  person  has  a  lien 
for  a  debt,  he  waives  itl)y  taking  security  for  the  debt 
A  solicitor  has  a  lien  for  his  hill  on  bisclient's  papers  which 
come  into  his  possession  in  the  course  of  transacting  his 
business ;  but  if  he  accept  a  security  for  his  debt,  he  can 
be  legally  compelled  to  give  up  the  ]n^ers.  From  the  ex- 
pressed agreement  for  a  special  security  there  necessarily 
aiiaea  the  implied  agreement  to  eive  up  the  thing  which 
is  retuoed,  the  acceptance  of  such  special  security  being 
equivalent  to  an  agreement  to  receive  the  debt  or  demand 
at  a  Ihture  day,  and  auch  agreement  as  to  future  payment 


being  inconsistent  with  the  retaining  the  thing,  which  aet 
of  retaining  is  equivalent  to  a  claim  for  present  payment  A 
foctor,  who  has  a  lira  on  goods  in  his  poBieMion,  both  fbr  his 
outlay  on  or  with  respect  to  those  goods  and  for  his  geneiBl 
balance,  loses  his  lien  if  he  enters  into  an  express  contract 
for  a  particular  mode  of  payment  If  usage  of  trade  and 
acts  in  conformity  to  it  can  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
contract  that  goods  shall  be  retained  by  one  person  as  a 
security  for  a  debt  or  balance  due  to  him  from  another,  an 
expresB  contract  for  securing  payment  of  such  debt  or 
balance  must  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  implied 
contract  and  therefore  as  determining  it. 

In  Equity,  the  vendor  of  an  estate  though  he  has  exe- 
cuted a  conveyance  and  parted  with  the  posaeesiou  without 
being  paid,  still  has  his  estate  as  a  security  for  such  part  of 
the  purchase-money  as  is  unpaid.  This  security  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  called  the  vendor's 
lien.  The  ground  of  this  so-callea  lien  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  contract :  one  party  contracts  to  give  land  for  money^ 
and'the  other  oontracta  to  ^va  money  for  land.  Until  bwi 
parties  have  performed  their  engagement  the  land  and  the 
money  cannot  be  considered  as  exchanged. 

The  eauitable  mort^e  which  is  created  by  a  deposit  of 
title-deeos  as  a  security  for  a  debt  is  sometimes,  though 
not  with  strict  propriety,  called  equitable  lien.  By  tms 
deposit  the  depositor's  interest  in  the  ]a>^ds  to  which  the 
deeds  relate  becomes  a  securi^  for  the  ajt)t. 

Lien,  from  its  nature,  is  incapable  of  transfer ;  and  in 
this  respect  it  differs  fhim  a  thing  pledged,  which  can  be 
assigned  by  the  pledgee  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  it 
Generally  a  lien  gives  no  right  to  sell,  except  by  particular 
custom.  Where  a  hctoT  who  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  of 
his  pnneipal  pledges  them  for  a  loan  of  money,  this  is 
no  transfer  of  the  lien :  the  goods  are  a  pledge  or  pawn 
in  the  hands  of  the  lender,  who  may  hold  them  as  a  secu- 
rity for  his  advance  to  the  amount  of  the  footer's  lien.  The 
lender  may  have  a  right  to  retain  the  goods  as  a  securi^  to 
precisely  the  same  amount  as  the  foctor ;  but  his'ri|^t  to 
retain  flows  from  a  different  source. 

The  practical  questions  which  arise  under  the  general 
doctrine  of  lien  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  not  easy  of 
solution  ;  many  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  mercantile  community.  For  further  information  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Agbnt,  Attornbt,  Bail- 
ment, Caurikr,  and  Factor;  and  to  Montagu  On  Lien,  for 
a.collection  of  a  considerable  number  of  particular  instances. 

LIEOU-KIEOU  ISLANDS,  also  called  LOO-CHOO, 
constitute  the  most  important  of  the  several  groups  of 
islands  which,  though  situated  at  considerable  distances 
from  one  another,  form  a  marked  chain  of  connectioc 
between  the  Japanese  island  of  Kioosioo  and  the  Chinese 
island  of  Formosa.  They  lie  between  24"  10' and  2S*40 
N.  lat  and  127°  and  129°  E.  long.,  and  are  said  to  consist  of 
thirty-six  islands,  of  different  but  rather  small  dimensions. 
The  largest  of  them,  called  great  Loo-choo,  and  sometimes 
Doo-choo,  by  the  natives,  is  very  nearly  sixty  miles  long  in 
a  north-east  direction,  and  preserves  a  tolerably  uniform 
breadth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  surface  of  these 
islands  is  mostly  uneven  and  rugged,  but  the  elevations  do 
not  attain  a  great  height  The  highest  of  the  hills,  Onno- 
dake  Mount  measured  by  Captain %eechey,  does  not  attain 
1100  feet  above  the  sea.  They  seem  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  no  active  volcano  has  been  observed  in  than. 
The  lower  txacti  are  of  great  fertility,  but  the  moat  elevated 
are  generally  bare  and  rarely  covered  with  wood.  The  §bp- 
tile  tracts  are  in  high  culUvation.  Obtain  Beeohey 
mentions  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  barley,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  peas, 
tea-shrubs,  tobacco,  cai»ienms,  cucumbers,  cocoa-nuts, 
carrots,  lettuces,  onions,  plaintains,  pomegranates,  and 
oranges,  as  growing  on  these  islands.  Their  agriculture 
resembles  that  of  the  Chinese,  particularly  as  to  manurii^ 
and  irrigating  the  ground.  Along  the  sides  of  the  hilS 
and  around  the  villages  the  bamboo  and  rattan  grow  to  a 
considerable  sue.  The  pine-trees  grow  to  a  great  height 
and  size,  and  the  banyan-tree  is  also  common.  Cattle  are 
not  abundant  and  are  only  employed  for  agricultural  pui» 
poses.  Milk  is  never  used ;  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  with 
rice  and  other  v^tables,  form  (he  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  have  no  sheep  nor  asses ;  their  hones  are  of  a  null 
slight  make,  and  used  for  riding  and  carrying  loads.  Tbtt 
climate  is  .vary  mild,  these  islamu  beuig  situated  within  the 
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the  J^Mmeae  than  the  Chinese ;  they  are  rather  low  in 
stature,  but  are  well  formed,  and  have  an  easy  graceful 
maim ;  their  colour  ia  mostly  of  a  deep  copper,  but  varies 
eoniioarably  in  indtriduals ;  their  hair,  uniformly  black,  is 
but  not  80  smooth  and  straight  as  that  of  the 
' ;  their  eyes  are  usually  of  a  dark  grey.  Geiitle- 
and  nmplici^  characterise  them  all.  Their  language 
ii  similar  to  the  Japanese.  Gntilaff  remarked  that  the 
dillbrance  between  the  two  languages  was  similar  to  that 
•etween  H^h  and  Low  German.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  written  characters,  at  least  the  better 
educated  classes.  They  seem  to  have  made  coDsiderable 
progress  in  several  branches  of  manu&cturing  industry,  and 
proyam  salt  from  sea-water  in  an  ingenious  manner.  They 
have  doubtless  some  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  hut 
nothinj{  precise  is  known  respecting  its  extent  nor  the  artides 
which  are  exported  or  imported.  It  would  seem  that  sugar, 
salt,  and  *idphur  are  the  most  important  articles  which  are 
sent  ouL  The  principal  commercial  town  of  Great  Loo- 
eboo  is  'Napa^ng,  or,  as  Captain  Beeehey  calls  it,  Nepa 
Ching,  which  has  a  good  and  safe  harbour,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  islands;  but  Captain  Beeehey 
thinks  that  the  town  of  Shui  or  Sboodi  is  the  capital  and 
residence  of  the  king.  It  is  situated  &rther  inland,  on  a 
hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  The  stay  of  no  European  vessel  in  these 
islands  has  been  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  their 
degree  of  dependence  either  on  China  or  Japan,  whether  the 
sovereign  is  subject  to  one  of  these  countries,  or  entirely  in- 
dependent and  only  sends  some  presents  to  tbe  court  of 
Pekinfr  or  Yeddo,  which  seems  the  most  probable.  (Capt. 
Basil  Hall's  Voyage  q/  Diteovery  ia  the  Wett  Coati  q/"  Ca- 
rta and  the  Qr^  ImhAoo  I^and;  Capt.  Beeohey's  Vhyage 
to  the  Paei/le  and  Behrinj^^e  Strait  i  and  Farkert  Joixmal 
of  an  Expeditum  Jrom  Sincapore  to  Japan.) 

LIER  ilaerret  Fr.),  a  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  is  situated  in  51^ 
9'  N.  lat  and  4**  37'  E.  long.,  at  tbe  conflux  of  tbe  Great 
and  the  Little  Nethe,  which  after  their  junction  are  called 
simply  the  Nethe.  It  has  eight  churches,  the  chief  of 
which  is  a  handsome  edifice,  an  hospital,  and  a  Beguinage. 
Tbe  inhabitants,  who  are  13,000  in  number,  carry  on  various 
manu&ctures  of  linen,  lace,  woollens,  cotton  yam,  &c. 
Calico-printing  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
distilleries  ana  breweries  are  numerous.  Rape-seed  is  grown 
in  great  quantities  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  then  are 
aianf  oil-mills  in  this  town. 

LIEUTENANT  is  an  ofDcer  who  discharges  the  duties 
of  a  taperioT,  in  bis  name  and  during  his  absence ;  and  who 
acts  immediately  in  subordination  to  him  when  he  is  present 
Thus,  in  military  affairs,  the  lieutenant-general  and  the 
lieutenant-colonel  respectively  superintend  tbe  economy 
and  the  movements  of  the  army  and  tbe  battalion  under 
those  who  hold  the  chief  command.  The  lieutenant  of  a 
company  is  also  immediately  subordinate  to  tbe  captain,  in 
whose  absence  he  baa  tbe  same  powers.  In  the  British 
service  tbe  lieutenants  of  the  three  r^ments  of  foot-guards 
have  the  rank  of  captaiu :  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, tbe  royal  corps  of  engineers  and  marines,  and  also 
in  'the  rifle  brigade,  there  being  no  ensigns,  the  subaltern 
olReet%  are  distu^wsbed  as  first  and  second  lieutenants. 

In  Ward's  '  Anunadveruons  of  War*  (1639),  it  is  said, 
'A  lieutenant  ia  an  officer  of  high  credit  and  reputation, 
and  he  ought  in  all  respects  to  bee  well  indoctrinated  and 
qualified  in  the  arts  military,  and  not  inferior  in  knowledge 
to  any  officer  of  b^her  authority ;  for  an  unskilfkil  captaine 
may  better  demeane  bimselfe  with  an  experienced  lieutenant 
than  an  unskilful  Ueutenantcan  fadge  with  a  skilAil captaine.' 

The  price  of  a  lieutenant's  commission  is,  according  to 
the  present  regulstion, — 

£  a.  d. 

Life-Guards  .  1785  .  daily  pay  10  4 
Horse-Guards  .  1600  .  daily  pay  10  4 
Dragoons  .  1190  ..  daily  pay  9  0 
Foot-Guards  .  2050  .  daily  pay  7  4 
Line  .       700     .     daily  pay     6  6 

A  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navjr  takes  rank  as  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  the  number  appomted  to  ships  of  war  varies 
with  the  rate  of  the  latter.  A  ship  of  the  first  rate  has 
flight  lieutenants,  besides  supernuberaries ;  those  of  the 
aecond,  third,  &c  rates,  have  respectively  one  less  than 
the  number  appointed  to  the  preioeding  rate;  so  that  a 
aixth-nte  venu  has  three  t  ihrnps  jnd  homh-TeiseU  have 


only  two.  The  monthly  pay  of  a  first-lieutenant  of  seven 
years'  standing  in  ship  of  the  three  first  rates,  and  that  of 
lieutenants  commanding  gun-brigi,  sohooners,  and  outteia, 
is  11/.  lOf.    Tbe  monthly  pay  of  other  lieutenants^  for 

ships  of  all  rates,  is  9/.  4t. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL.  [Gbnkrai,.] 
LIEUTENANT.  LORD  and  DEPUTY.  |Xord-L«u- 

IKNANT.] 

LIFE.  Organic  matter,  in  which  alone  the  pbeno* 
mena  of  life  ore  c^nizable  to  our  senses,  is  distinguished 
from  common  or  inorganic  matter  by  several  peculiari- 
ties of  composition  and  structure.  Twenty  elementary 
substances  occur  in  oreanic  matter,  vtz.  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iod'.ne,Dromine,  chlo- 
rine, fluorine,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sili- 
cium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  (Devergie, 
Annale»  dCHygihie'i  lead.  But  although  the  tdementaiy 
substances  of  which  organic  matter  is  ctMnpoBed  aretheaame 
as  those  of  common  matter,  their  mode  of  combination  is 
peculiar.  In  minerals,  the  elements  are  genially  united  in 
pairs,  or  according  to  a  binary  mode  of  combination ;  hut  in 
organic  matter,  Uiree  at  least,  and  usually  four  elemen- 
tary principles  are  combined  in  each  simplnt  substance  or 
proximate  principle.  In  organic  compounds  again,  the  ele- 
ments are  not  generally  united  in  any  simple  ratio  one  to 
another,  as  1  atom  of  one  to  1,  2,  or  3  of  another,  as  in 
inorganic  bodies,  but  several  (as  10  or  12  of  one)  are  united 
with  several  of  each  of  the  others  to  form  one  compound 
atom.  Thus  while  tbe  relative  atomic  proportions  in  which 
tbe  different  elements  unite  are  the  same  in  both  classes  of 
bodies,  and  while  the  laws  of  definite  proportions,  and  of 
combination  aeonding  to  fixed  numbers  or  simple  multi- 
plies of  them,  ascertained  from  the  analysis  of  inorganic  are 
applicable  in  the  study  of  oi^nic  bodies,  yet  there  results 
from  the  number  of  elementary  substances,  and  tbe  number 
of  atoms  of  each  which  unite  m  each  atom  of  the  organic 
compound,  this  important  circumstance,  that  from  a  few 
elementary  substances  (scarcely  more  than  Mie-third of  those 
known)  an  indefinite  number  of  different  compounds  are 
formed.  Of  the  twenty  above  mentioned,  the  first  three 
almost  alone  form  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables, 
and  the  first  four  those  of  animals.  They  are  uerefore 
caUed  essential  elements ;  while  tbe  others,  occurring  in  very 
small  quantities  and  aecwding  to  no  general  rule,  are  cdled 
incidental  elements. 

In  respect  of  structure,  it  ia  observed  that  all  organic 
bodies,  plants  aa  well  as  animals,  have  a  more  ot  less 
rounded  andeylindrical,  branched  or  membered  form,  bound- 
ed by  curved  lines,  and  by  convex  or  concave  suifaces  very 
distinct  from  Uie  crystalline,  tbe  only  regular  form  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  They  are  composed  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances and  parts,  containing  in  all  cases  both  solid  and 
fluid  substances.  They  have  a  peculiar  softness  and  flexi- 
bility dependent  on  tbemixture  of  their  fluid  with  their  solid 
parts ;  their  character  thus  varies  in  different  situations,  and 
iR  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  firmness  of  inoi^anic  solids,  as 
from  the  incoherence  of  parts  in  inorganic  fluids.  They  arc 
composed  of  particles  which  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope have  for  the  most  part  a  rounded  or  globular  form, 
beyond  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  mechanically  divisi- 
ble. These  elementary  particles,  united  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  form  the  basis  of  the  different  animal  and  T^table 
tissues,  of  which  again  are  formed  the  several  orgws, 
whose  assemblage  constitutes  the  perfect  organic  being.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said,  that  this  composition  of  d^erent  parts 
of  the  same  body  from  different  materials  is  tbe  very  op- 
posite of  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  minutest  particles 
of  an  inorganic  body,  and  of  the  umilarity  which  every  part 
of  it  bears  to  the  whole. 

All  the  parts  of  an  organic  body  are,  both  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  continuance,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  one 
another,  In  their  original  formation,  the  production  of  one 
part  induced  that  of  another;  and  when  formed,  the  action 
of  one  influences  tbe  actions  of  all  the  others.  Thua  the 
solids,  being  regenerated  from  the  fluids,  require  them  to  be 
duly  formed,  that  they  may  themselves  be  du^  maintauied ; 
whue  the  due  formation  of  the  living  fluids  in  its  turn 
depends  mainly  on  the  healthy  action  of  the  solids.  The 
forms  of  organic  bodies  undergo  varied  alterations  in  tbe 
process  of  growth,  at  different  periods  and  according  to 
certain  laws,  which  are  differentlv  modified  for  each  species. 
The  production  of  new  beings  depends  on  the  exerctae  of 
oertam  flmotions  belonging  to  those  alD^uxisti^.^^Tlie 
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nuntenanott  'of  each  organio  being  is  aocompanied  hj  a 
constant  ohanga  of  iti  material  competition,  dependent  on 
m  mutual  relation  between  it  and  the  Mternal  world. 

This  maintenance  of  the  living  being,  durioK  a  certain 
length  of  time,  by  the  mutual  changes  which  tako  ntaoa  be- 
tween it  and  the  external  world,  is  the  most  nneral  pnenome- 
non  observed  in  orgaoicbodieaduring  life.  It  is  a  compound 
process,  consisting,  lat,  of  the  reoeptton  of  materials  from 
the  extern^  world,  nutriment,  which  is  taken  up  bv  ab- 
sorption and  carried  on  by  a  peetdiar  motion  in  vesaela,  or 
through  the  Interstices  w  the  tissues.  2nd,  Attraction  of 
aeriform  substances  from  without,  and  separation  of  other 
aeriform  subxtances  from  within,  constituting  rfspiration. 
3rd,  Conversion  of  the  nutriment  and  aeriform  substances 
imbibed,  into  the  peculiar  ftuids  of  the  body — aitsimtlation  ; 
4th,  The  motion  of  these  fluids  through  the  body  by  a  cir- 
culation or  other  means.  Stb,  Conversion  of  these  fluids 
into  a  solid  foi-m,  or  the  combination  of  them  with  the  solids, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  latter,  con- 
stituting nutrition  properly  so  called.  6tb.  The  preparation 
and  separation  of  fluids  of  peculiar  hinds  fVom  the  assimilated 
fluids,  or  the  formation  of  secretions.  These  processes,  which 
are  called  the  nutritive  functions,  occur,  in  a  more  <a  less 
distinct  manner,  in  all  living  bodies,  i^ants  as  well  as 
animals,  and  are  essentially  oharaeterlttin  of  Life,  to  which 
nothing  analogous  is  ever  observed  in  inorganic  bodies, 

Besides  these,  the  Amotions  of  the  or^nio  life,  common 
to  all  Hvina;  beings,  there  occur  in  animals  peculiar  ^to- 
cesses,  the  functions  of  annual  life,  by  which  tfaey  receive  im- 
pressions from  external  objects  in  the  various  sensations,  and 
in  their  turn  act  upon  Qjtiernal  things  by  voluntary  motions. 

The  functions  above  enumerated  relate  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual,  and  to  its  preservation  from 
the  influence  of  external  agents,  which,  as  soon  as  these  func- 
tions cease  to  be  performed,  act  upon  it,  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  upon  common  dead  matter,  and  bv  tue  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  destroy  all  the  char- 
acters of  organization  in  it,  Other  functions  not  less  dia- 
tini-tly  characteristic  of  life  are,  the  production  of  new 
individuals  from  parts  separatea  by  vital  or  mechanical 
proceases  from  the  parents  in  generation,  and  the  peculiar 
modifications  of  the  nutritive  processes  by  which  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  embrvo,  the  growth  of  the  young  being 
through  the  various  changes  of  increasing  years  to  old  age, 
and  its  passage  Uience  to  natural  death,  are  effected. 

XIFE.  MEAN  PURATION  OF.  This  is  commonly 
called  tlie  expectation  of  life,  which,  properly  speaking,  it  is 
not.  Of  a  thousand  lives  oi  equal  goodness,  any  one  may 
expect  to  live  as  long  as  he  has  an  even  chance  of  living, 
that  is,  till  fiOO  are  extinct.  This  period  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  probable  life. 

The  mean  duration  of  life,  or  the  number  of  years  which, 
one  person  with  another,  are  enjoyed  by  individuals  of  a 
given  age,  is  found  from  the  tables  of  mortality,  which  give, 
out  of  a  certain  nuinber  bom,  (he  pumlw  wm  ms  left  at 
every  successive  birthday.  If  the  absolut*  average  law  of 
human  life  were  given,  and  if  ^  xdx  represented  the  ehance 
of  an  individual  aged  n  living  precisely  z  moments  of  time, 

then  J'^afdr,  taken  ftom  jrs=  0  to  «» the  longest  possible 

term  of  lilb,  would  correctly  represent  the  average  duration 
of  life  in  persons  aged  n  years.  The  tables  however  are  so 
imperfect  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  the  accuratr 
application  of  the  preceding  Ibrmula,  or  to  use  mors  than 
the  roughest  of  the  processes  «hicb  will  be  described  in 

SDADRATDBEi,  Mkthod  OF.  The  theoretical  imperfbotion 
this  process  consists  in  its  being  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  individuals  who  die  in  any  one  year  die  at  uniform 
inten'als  throughout  that  year ;  so  tha^one  with  anothw, 
they  enjoy  half  of  their  year  of  death.  TJie  mean  juration 
of  life  is  toen  constructea  as  follows.  Let  a  be  the  number 
living  at  the  age  in  question,  of  ^hom  ]Bib,  cd,  &c.i  be 
left  at  the  end  of  successive  years.  Then  q—b  die  in  the 
flrat  year,  ei^oying  among  them  1f(a~b}  years  of  life,  while 
b  (who  survive)  enjoy  the  whole  year.  Consequently  the 
a  persons  enjoy,  in  the  first  y^ar  pf  the  calculation,  b-^ 
^(a-b),  or  4(fl+i)  years;  and  similarly  it  may  be  proved 
that  they  emoy  J(c+rf),  5tc.,  in  the  second,  third, 

&c.  years,  if  thes^  be  put  together,  the  refult  is  i  a+^b-f 
e+a-t;-  which,  divided  by  a,  gives  for  the  average 
qtwnuty  of  yeara  eRjoyed  by  each  individual, 

i+  r-^» 


or  the  ru'te  is,  add  together  the  numbers  left  at  every  ag» 
above  that  given,  divide  by  the  number  alive  at  the  given 

age,  and  add  half  a  year. 

If  it  be  judged  advisable  to  make  the  preceding  raanU  a 
little  more  mathematically  correct,  dimini^  the  preceding 
result  by  the  13  a-th  port  of  a— d.  [Mobtalttt,  IiA.w  ov; 
Db  Moivre's  HYroTHBSIS.1 

LIFE  INSURANCE.  The  great  importance  of  tUa 
subject  and  the  number  of  new  plans  eitner  formed  or  in 
agitation  make  it  deiirabla  to  place  this  article  as  late  at 
possible  in  the  order  of  time  of  publication.  We  thoefore 
refVr  It  to  RBTaBSiONi. 

LIFE-BOAT.  A  boat  constructed  with  great  strength 
to  resist  violent  shocks,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing 
sufficient  huoyanoy  to  enable  it  to  float  though  loaded  wim 
men  and  fllled  with  water,  is  called  a  lifo-boat  Such  boats 
are  maintained  at  most  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  always 
ready  to  put  to  sea  when  vessels  are  seen  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, and  provided  with  means  for  being  conveyed  to  the 
shore  and  launched  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  early  as  the 
year  1789,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Lukin  for  a  lifb- 
boat  with  projecting  gunwales  and  hollow  cases  or  double 
sides  under  them,  as  well  as  air-tight  lockers  or  enclosurea 
under  the  thwarts:  these  contrivances  increased  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  boat,  and  the  air>tight  cases  under  the  gun- 
wales, by  their  weight  when  raised  above  the  surfoce  of  tha 
sea,  and  their  resistance  when  depressed  beneath,  greatly 
prevented  rolling.  Mr,  Lukin's  boat  was  strong  and  buoy- 
ant, but  it  was  liable  to  be  disabled  by  having  the  sides 
staved  in.  This  defect  was  obviated  in  Mr.  Greathead*s 
boat,  which  was  invented  soon  after.  This  tif^-boat  is 
usually  thirty  fset  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  three  f^t 
three  inches  deep  at  midships :  both  extremities  are  made 
precisely  of  the  same  form,  so  that  it  goes  through  the 
water  with  either  end  foremost,  and  its  shape  lengthwise  is 
a  curve,  so  formed  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  one 
stem  to  that  of  the  other  would  be  two  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  gunwale  at  midships.  In  this  boat  there  are  five 
thwarts,  or  seaU  for  rowers,  doublad-banked,  so  that  it  must 
be  manned  with  ten  oars.  It  is  caied  and  lined  with  eork, 
which  gives  it  such  buoyancy  that  it  will  float  and  be  ser- 
viceable thoudi  so  damaged  by  hard  knocks  as  to  be  almost 
in  pieces ;  and  this  is  an  accident  which  the  softness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  cork  is  well  calculated  to  pt^vent.  The  cork  on 
the  outsideia  four  inches  thick,and  it  reaches  the  whole  length 
of  the  shear  or  side  of  the  boat ;  on  the  inside  it  is  thicker, 
and  the  whole  quantity  is  about  seven  hundred- weight.  Itis 
firmly  secured  with  slips  or  plates  of  coppur,  and  fastened  with 
copper  nails.  The  advantages  of  this  boat  are  stated  to  be, 
that  its  curvature  gives  it  great  facility  in  turning,  a  single 
stroke  of  the  steering  oars,  of  which  there  is  one  at  each 
end,  moving  it  as  though  on  a  centre ;— that  the  covering 
of  cork,  being  immediately  under  the  gunwale,  gives  great 
liveliness,  or  disposition  to  recover  its  balance  after  being 
suddenly  canted  aside  by  a  heavy  wave ;  and  that  ita  capab^ 
lity  of  going  vith  either  end  forwards  increases  its  manage- 
abiliqr* 

The  life-boat  is  usually  kept  in  a  boat-house  near  the 
ahore,  fU)d  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  carriage  with  four  little 
wheels  for  conveyance  to  the  sea.  This  mode  is  however 
somewhat  unmanageable,  and  the  following  is  found  to  be 
more  serviceable : — Two  wheels,  nine  feat  in  diameter,  are 
connected  by  an  arched  axle,  to  which  is  fixed  a  long  pole 
of  considerable  strength  to  serve  as  a  lever :  the  wheels  are 
BO  far  apart  that  the  boat  can  stand  between  them  with  the 
arched  axle  over  tU  centre.  When  the  pole  is  in  the  hori- 
xontol  position,  the  arch  rises  above  the  boat ;  hut  when  the 
pole  stfmds  up  perpendicularly,  then  the  arch  touches  the 
boat.  In  order  to  move  the  boat,  the  arched  axle  must  be 
brought  over  ita  centre,  and  the  pole  set  upright :  two  chaim 
fastened  to  the  arch  must  then  behookedonto  two  eyebolts 
fixed  in  the  inside  9f  the  boat:  the  ^le  is  then  lowered, 
the  arch  rises,  and  brings  up  the  boat  with  it,  ready  for  r^id 
movement  This  plan  also  gives  peat  facility  in  launching, 
which  was  difficult  with  the  camar?. 

Mr.  Greaihead's  boat  was  fli^t  bjilt  at  Shields  in  17S9: 
and  before  the  year  1804,  when  the  Society  of  Arts  voted 
the  inventor  their  gold  medal  and  SO  euineas,  it  had  save^ 
nearly  300  lives  from  vessels  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of 
Tynemouth  haven* 

The  rules  given  for  the  management  of  this  boat  are  ap- 

Iplicable  to  afl  of  a  similar  sort  It  ^ould  be  entrusted  to 
w  «xpeiwnoe4  man  acqnainted  witk-tha  times  mnd  dino- 
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tion  of  tides  and  ourrenta,  and  he  Is  reeommended  to  keep 
the  boat  with  her  bead  to  tbe  vaves  as  much  as  possible,  giving 
her  an  accelerated  motion  as  he  nears  a  vave.  Great  cau- 
tion is  required  on  approaching  the  ship  in  distress,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reHux  of  the  waves,  which  is  often  very 
dangerous ;  in  general  it  is  better  to  get  to  a  ship  on  the 
lee  sida  The  rowers  are  recommended  to  exercise  them- 
selves  in  the  use  of  this  boat,  and  to  obey  striotly  the  person 
oommanding.  Hie  oars  are  directed  to  be  shwt,  aa  more 
manageable  in  a  rough  sea.  and  to  be  made  of  the  best  fir. 
because  ash  ii  found  to  be  too  pliant  It  ia  also  directed 
that  the  body  of  the  boat  should  be  painted  white,  to  catch 
the  eye  of  those  in  danger  as  soon  as*  it  rises  above  tbe 
waves. 

In  the  year  1807  Mr,  Wilson,  of  Londoui  oroduced  a  life 
boat,  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  although  in  fact  its  principle  was  nothing  more 
than  that  of  Mr.  Lukin's,  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Wilson 
divided  his  hollow  outriggers  into  separate  bodies,  so  that 
if  one  of  them  was  beaten  in  by  striking  on  a  rock  or  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  the  rest  were  still  swviceable.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  improvemunt,  and  Wilson's  plan 
also  contained  other  useful  suggestions  in  building  appli- 
eable  to  boats  for  general  purposes,  though  not  essentul  to 
the  peculiar  oliject  of  life-boats. 

Besides  those  life-boata  vhieh  have  been  eonatructed  tat 
tbe  especial  purpose,  there  have  been  several  inventions  for 
convoting  ordinary  ships'  boats  into  lifb4oats  upon  a 
sudden  emeiYeo<^  which  may  be  applied  by  the  crew  of  a 
ship  in  distress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bremmer,  some  time  before 
the  year  1800,  proposed  that  empty  casks  should  be  strongly 
fixed  in  ships'  boats  upon  a  plan  described  by  him.  which 
on  trial  was  found  to  answer  perfectly.  In  that  year  he 
tried  several  experiments  in  the  port  of  Leitb,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  committee  named  by  ihe  directors  of  the  Trinity 
House  there,  who  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  in 
token  of  their  approbation.  His  plans  were  various ;  some 
of  them  might  be  put  in  execution  with  very  little  previous 
preparation,  and  require  only  snob  matter^  as  are  con- 
tained in  almost  every  ship.  In  the  year  1817  the  ulver 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  voted  to  Mr.  Bray  Ibr  an 
invention  by  which  air-tight  boxes  should  be  fixed  under 
the  thwarU  of  ships*  boats  to  render  them  buoyant,  hut 
these  could  not  be  applied  extemponneously.  like  some  of 
Mr.  Bremmer*s  plans.  The  same  objection  exists  to  Cap- 
tain Gordon's  life-buoy,  invented  in  1821,  though  this,  not 
being  a  fixture  to  the  boat,  might  be  kept  on  board  ship  to 
be  applied  to  any  boat  when  wanted.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  bamboos  of  different  lengths  fastened  to^tber; 
the  uppermost  piece  was  the  longest,  the  others  dimmished 

Sadu^ly  to  uie  lowest,  which  was  the  shortest  of  all; 
us  forming  a  triangle,  which  was  covered  with  pieces  of 
sound  cork,  strongly  fixed  to  the  bamboo  rods.  Two  of 
these  trian^es  were  intended  to  be  ftastened  to  a  boat,  one 
OQ  each  side,  the  long  pieces  being  close  to  tbe  gunwale, 
the  shortest  near  the  keel. 

Lieutenant  Ansell,  in  1829.  proposed  that  bags  should  he 
made  of  well-tarred  sheepskin,  doted  on  all  sidee  exoept  at 
one  l^,  which  should  be  Airnished  with  a  spigot  to  fetain 
the  air  when  inflated ;  time  bags  might  be  kept  in  store  to 
be  blown  up  at  a  aiinnte's  lutioa,  wdcb  they  would  set  as 
large  bladders. 

The  most  recent  invention  of  this  sort  that  we  hare  seen 
ia  that  of  Captain  Rone,  jjublisbed  m  1837.    He  proposed 

{lieces  of  copper  tnbing,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
ong.  to  be  fitted  under  the  seats  of  ships'  boats,  to  be 
always  ready :  he  adds  that  in  tropical  climates  the  large 
trunks  of  bamboos  are  readily  pncared.  and  thea^  being 
strong  and  naturally  divided  of  Jomts,  would  answer  even 
better  than  copper  tubes. 

An  these  plans  are  serviceable,  and  then  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  many  lives  might  be  saved  if  vesaeis  were  pro- 
vided with  means  fat  aiding  a  person  in  tbe  water.  CvA. 
mattresses  have  been  finind  uaeral,  hat  it  was  tll^^  that 
fhej  nve  saUors  fteilicies  to  dacrt,  and  they  vers  dtsaon- 
tinued '.  floating  ropes  lined  with  eotfc  have  she  been 
sogyssted,  but,  like  fire-escapes,  these  contrivances  are 
never  at  hand  when  most  wanted. 

Beyce's  Kfe-baoy,  invented  in  U13y  was  difftrent  in  its 
object  from  all  those  mentioned:  it  was  intended  to  be 
kept  suspeaded  at  a  ship's  stem,  to  be  dropped  into  the 
vrster  in  ease  a  man  fell  ovecboard.  It  was  composed  of 
fm  Mtow  wooteeylindesi,  either  made  «i»>light  or  else 


filled  with  cork,  and  connected  by  a  wooden  grating,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  raft.  This  might  lie  on  the  water  with 
either  side  uppermost,  and  it  was  therefore  furnished  with 
a  rudder,  and  with  a  mast  and  sail  on  both  sides.  A  buoy 
of  this  construction  was  dropped  fVom  Monmouth  bridge, 
where  the  stream  was  very  rapid,  and  it  was  found  to  sup- 
port a  man  who  swam  to  it,  and  to  enable  him  to  sail  against 
the  stream.  If  such  buoys  were  to  be  generally  used,  some 
plan  might  surely  be  devised  to  cause  them  to  &11  always 
one  way,  and  so  to  render  the  double  iaast  and  sail  un- 
necessary. 

In  1B30  Captain  Ullicrap,  of  the  navy,  proposed  to  the 
Admiralty  to  convert  the  warping  buoya  which  abound  in 
our  harbours  into  a  sort  of  life-buoys,  by  fitting  them  up 
with  wooden  battens  placed  lengthwise  ftom  end  to  end 
upon  their  circumference.  It  should  be  understood  that 
these  buoys  are  like  large  barrels,  and  tbe  battens  are 
merely  wooden  shelves  or  rafters  nailed  along  their  sides, 
with  hollows  for  the  hand  to  lay  hold  on  as  on  a  rail.  Theae 
were  first  tried  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  within  one 
month  the  crew  of  a  small  vessel  which  sank  in  the  harbour 
was  saved  by  holding  to  them.  Such  battens  have  stuoe 
been  fixed  on  the  buoys  in  several  British  ports,  «id  in 
several  instances  they  have  saved  many  lives. 

By  these  several  appliances  many  persons  are  saved  flrom 
d«iUi  on  our  coasts,  though  even  Oreathead's  boat,  tbe 
best  of  them  all.  has  not  been  infollible.  A  case  happened 
in  the  year  1810.  at  Tynemoutb  harbour,  where  a  Ufr-boat, 
which  had  taken  several  persons  on  board,  waa  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  wives.  It  continued  to  float  as  long  as  it 
remained  together,  but  of  course  became  unmanageable, 
and  being  driven  among  the  rooks,  it  was  dashed  in  pieoes. 
Of  twenty*seveQ  persons  on  board  only  two  were  saved. 

LIFFY,  River.  [Irbland;  Dublin,  County.] 

LIFTING,  on  Baater  Monday  and  Tuesday;  a  custom 
which  formerly  prevailed  among  all  ranks  throughout  thu 
kiugdom,  and  is  yet  partially  practised  in  several  of  our 
disunt  counties  In  Lancashire,  at  Warrinston,  Bolton.  Man- 
chesta,  and  other  plu»s,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  women,  in 
parties  of  six  or  eight  each,  still  continue  to  surround  suoh  of 
the  opposite  sex  as  they  may  meet,  and  either  with  or  without 
their  consent  lift  them  three  times  above  their  heads  into 
ibe  air,  with  loud  shouts  at  eaoh  elentkm.  On  BasMr  Tass- 
day  the  men  in  similar  parttes  do  the  same  for  the  women. 
The  like  practice  prevails  at  Shrewsbury,. and  probably  in 
other  places.  In  Pennant's  time  it  was  not  uncommon,  if  it  is 
not  still  used,  in  North  Wales.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
custom  is  intended  to  represent,  or  rather  to  commerjwate, 
our  Saviour's  resurrection.  The  lifting  of  King  Edward  I.  in 
his  bed,  on  the  morrow  of  Eastet  Sunday,  by  a  party  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  maids  of  honour,  tt^ther 
with  the  fee  paid  to  them  upon  the  occasion,  occurs  upon 
the  aecompts  of  the  comptroller  of  the  household  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  that  king,  still  preserved  among  the 
records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  (Brand's  BMular  Antiq.^ 
vol.  i.,  pp.  154, 156:  Pennant's  ^.5.;  HxtAft  Clafi*  Ca- 
hndaria,  Svo,  LoncL.  1813,  vol.  I,  p.  274.) 

LIGAMENT.  [ARtictTLATiOM.J 

L1GAN.  [FLorsAK.] 

LIGATDRlB.  [HxHonmuaB.] 

UGATURE,  in  modem  muslo,  a  binding,  indioated  by 
a  ourved  line,  x--"^ .  If  two  notes  on  the  same  degree 
are  thus  joined,  only  the  first  is  to  be  stmekt  but  the  aeoond 
is  to  continue  its  fml  time.  £0..* 


_Q_ 


In  vocal  music  all  the  notes  which  an  set  to  one  syllable 

are  bound  together.   Ex. : 


In  mnaio  in  the  old  ehaneter*  u$.  oonsiiting  of  lOHtS 
and  breves,  tbe  notes  in  ligattm  wwa^joiBtd— wen  wriUs« 
«r  piinted aide  t7  aide,  ll^tized  by  VjOOQIC 
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And  Bcmetimes  the  tvo  (^mnotan  were  blended  into 

QM.  Ex. 


i 


But  the  anient  ligatoie  is  now  become  obulete,  and  anf 
fkirther  explanation  of  it  is  unnecesnry. 

LIGHT.  The  lavs  which  govern  the  phenomena  of 
light,  when  propagated  throi^h  a  vacuum  or  a  uniform 
uncrystalliseu  medium,  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  laws 
of  refleotioD.  the  only  brandi  of  optirs  witn  which  the  an- 
tients  hadascientiScacquaintance.  The  discovery  of  single 
and  doable  refraction,  of  chromatic  dispersion,  polarization, 
and  of  mutual  interferences  exhibited  in  the  various  ex- 
periments of  diffraction,  have  formed  both  to  the  practical 
and  scientific  men  of  modern  times  the  sources  of  explo- 
ration in  the  grandest  phenomena  of  the  physical  world, 
as  well  as  in  those  which  belong  to  the  most  delicate  scale. 

Tlie  first  branch  of  this  subject  has  been  called  Photo- 
metry, and  is  confined  to  light  emanating  from  whatever 
sources,  but  nnmodified  in  its  pngreas  through  space  by 
any  external  inttuencea. 

In  OUT  ooKnisanre  of  the  form  of  oWeets  by  the  sense  of 
foding.  the  hand  or  other  part  of  the  body  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  object  of  oar  perception,  and  by  some  an- 
tient  philosophers  it  was  supposed  that  in  like  manner  rays 
of  tight  were  emitted  from  the  eye  in  straight  lines,  and  by 
their  impulse  on  distant  bodies  caused  our  perception  of 
their  form  and  colour.  But  on  examining  the  structure  of 
the  eye  [Eye]  we  find  that  to  whatever  luminous  object  we 
direct  the  optic  axis,  an  image  of  the  object  is  depicted  on  the 
retina  in  connexion  with  a  system  of  nerves,  in  the  same 
manner  that  similar  pictures  are  formed  by  mechanical  con- 
trivances, such  as  lenses  upon  screens,  &c. ;  hence  it  is 
obvious  that  vision  is  caused  by  light  proceeding  from  the 
observed  object.  Now  since  bodies  are  perceptible  in  all 
positions,  it  follows  that  light  emanates  from  luminous 
iiodies  in  all  directions ;  and  as  to  opaque  bodies,  the  light 
whidi  &lla  on  the  irregularities  of  their  surfoces  is  in  a 
great  measure  afterwards  scattered  in  all  directions,  by 
which  they  become  visible  to  any  number  of  observers. 

Suppose  that  a  luminous  point  is  enveloped  by  a  spheri- 
cal surface  of  a  certain  radius,  but  having  ttiat  point  placed 
at  its  centre,  it  will  be  obvioasly  illuminated  all  over  uni- 
formly with  a  brightness  or  intensity  depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  radius.  We  can  ascertain  the  connection 
between  this  brightness  and  the  radius,  by  supposing  the 
light  from  the  same  source  diffused  over  another  and  con- 
centric spherical  surfoce  of  a  greater  or  less  radius ;  it  will 
evidently  be  more  or  less  intensely  diff'used  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  the  one  surface  is  less  or  greater  than 
the  other.  Now  spherical  surfaces  are  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  radii,  therefore  the  intensity  of  light  pro- 
ceeding in  vacno  from  any  luminoas  origin  must  be  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  distance  from  that 
point.  We  have  employed  the  term  proceeding  as  appli- 
cable to  light,  because  that  by  two  independent  astronomi- 
cal 'phenomena,  namely,  the  aberration  of  light,  and  by 
the  retardation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  we  are 
alike  taught  that  light,  whether  of  the  sun,  planets,  satel- 
lites, or  fixed  stars,  is  not  propagated  instantaneously 
throughout  space,  but  travels  with  a  velocity  in  round 
numbers  of  1 92,000  mites  per  second. 

A  ray  of  light  has  its  origin  at  a  luminous  point,  whence 
it  diverges  in  an  infinitely  small  solid  or  conoidal  angle, 
and  is  the  geometrical  element  of  the  total  spherical  ema- 
nation of  that  point  These  rays  proceed  in  straight  lines 
in  vacuo  or  a  uniform  medium,  for  no  opaoue  body  can 
screen  the  luminous  point  tram  ykiWp  except  when  placed  in 
the  straight  line  ioining  the  eye  of  the  obswver  with  the 
origin  of  the  lignt,  or,  which  is  the  same,  we  cannot  see 
through  bant  tubes ;  but  the  modifications  suffered  by  light 
at  the  sur&ces  of  bodies,  and  in  the  interior  of  media, 
cause  generally  a  deflection,  sometimes  sudden,  at  oUiers 
gradual,  in  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

li  the  totensi^  of  light  WDaanattng  from  a  Inmlnons 


roint,  that  is,  the  illumination  of  a  unit  of  spherical  surftea 
aving  a  unit  radius,  be  represented  by  t,  and  a  small  plane, 
of  which  the  area  is  a,  be  exposed  to  the  same  light  at  a 
distance  r  from  the  origin,  and  situated  perpemueular  to 
the  limiinous  ray,  the  quantity  of  light  whicn  it  nceivea 
a  % 

will  be  represented  by        but  if  the  plane,  instead  of 

being  perpendicular,  be  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  ray 
at  an  angle  a,  the  total  illumination  of  the  plane  will  then 

a  i 

only  be  Sin  (a),  for  a  Sin  a  is  the  area  of  the  plane  pro- 
jected in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  and  this  pro- 
jection at  the  same  distance  would  evidently  receive  the 
whole  of  the  light  which  fell  on  the  inclined  plane :  we 
shall  give  a  few  examples  of  these  forraaln. 

Suppose  we  seek  the  point  situated  between  two  lights 
which  receives  the  least  illumination  from  both :  ienres«it 
its  distances  from  the  luminous  bodies  by  r,  r',  and  their 
intensities  by  i,  ^,  respectively ;  then  if  u  be  the  actual 

illumination,  we  haven  =  r^  +  -p;:  now  sincer  -^r'  — 
the  constant'distance  between  the  lights,  therefore-^  =  —  1 


The 


^        1     du      i       i'  1 
tPu 

last  equation  shows  that  ^  is  positive,  and  therefore  cor- 

du 

responds  to  a  minimum;  the  fismer,  since      s  0,  gives 

T^'  i' 

^  =  -T-j  which  combined  with  the  equation  r  +     ^  e 


gives 


c .  I 


t  +  t' 


.r'  = 


c.r 


Hence  we  see  that 


the  intensities  of  two  lights  are  directly  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  from  the  least  illuminated  point  betwixt  tbem. 
This  result  may  serve  in  some  coses  to  compare  the  inten- 
sities of  diffarent  lights. 


A  B  A' 

Suppose  next  that  A,  A'  represent  two  lights  of  the  re- 
spective intensities  t,  and  that  PB.  PB'  are  planes,  each 
of  which  bisecu  the  angles  APA',  CPA';  the  angle  BPB'  is 
obviously  then  a  right  angle,  and  the  plane  FB  as  well  as 
PB'  will  be  equally  illuminated  at  the  point  P  by  the  two 

i         i'  AP 
lights,  provided         =  that  is,  provided  "^7p  be 

the  constant  {^^i  then  byEuc,  book  vi.,  *^7g  is  eqrul 

to  the  same  constant,  by  which  the  point  B  may  be  found, 
AB' 

and  being  stUl  the  same,  B'  is  similarly  known ; 

hence  if  on  BB'  as  diameter  a  circle  be  described,  each 
point,  such  as  P,  will  have  the  property  that  planes  directed 
through  it  to  either  extremity  of  the  diameter  will  be  equally 
illuminated  by  the  two  lights ;  but  the  different  portions  uf 
the  curve  itself  do  not  possess  this  property,  which  may  be 
too  readily  supposed  from  the  inaccurate  statemeut  of  this 
question  in  optical  treatises. 

Let  it  now  be  proposed  to  find  the  nature  of  a  curve, 
every  element  of  which  shall  receive  equal  illuminatious 
from  two  given  lights.  Let  r,  r'  be  the  radii  vectores  to 
any  point  drawn  from  the  two  poles  or  lights,  and  0,  0'  the 
angles  which  r,  r'  make  with  uie  axis  or  line  joining  the 
lights  internally;  then  «  representing  an  are  of  the  curve* 
the  sines  of  the  angles  at  which  r,  r'  are  inclined  to  an 

d9  dff 
element  of  the  enrve  are  r      and — r'      ;  and  represent- 
ing the  intensities  as  before,  the  condition     equal  illumi- 

.     .      ^         .    i    fd9         i     t'dff  ^ 
nation  gives  theequation-p- .       =  —  ^  .  whence 
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t^pating  we  find  t  Cos  0  +  t'  Cos  0*  a  oonai.  vhieh  (to- 
flMier  with  the  common  trigoQometriokl  aquations) 
uM  polu  etj^iutioD  of  the  curve  sought   We  should  ohtaia 
ft  nentive  sign,  instead  of  a  jMsitiTo,  if  wemppoM  the  flam 
03uuy  illuminated  on  opposite  sides. 

Having  now  oonstdered  the  laws  of  the  emanation  of 
light  ftom  points*  we  an  next  to  consider  its  emanatioD 
mm  Inminoos  surflwe^  partienlarly  whui  the  dinctian  of 
tbelishtiaobliqnetothatoftheinrfhes.  Tothiaendmp- 
paeaABtBCtobetwopUnasofequal  lominosi^  nfartn* 

A 

 D 


to  ft  unit  of  aitber»  and  r^rding  only  that  portion  of  the 
light  whidi  uunatea  in  the  directions  AI^  B  D,  CD, per* 
pendieuter  to  AB  produce  AB  to  meet  CD  in  thepointo; 
and  suppose  the  extent  of  B  G  to  be  taken,  such  <oat  B  a 
=  B  A  then  B  C  will  aeem  to  the  eye  (receiving  the  rays 
in  the  direetiona  AD,  B  D,  C  D)  to  be  of  the  same  extent 
as  its  prcgeetion  B  a,  or  as  that  of  B  A ;  but  as  its  luminous 
snr&ee  is  greater,  it  would  appear  brighter  than  B  A  in  the 
ratio  of  BC  to  B  A  or  Bo,  if  the  intensity  of  the  oblique 
emanation  from  C  B  were  equal  to  that  of  the  direct  emana- 
tion from  B  A  Now  weknowhyezperienoethat  it  has  only 
the  same  brightness  as  its  jwojeetion,  for  if  we  take  a  bar  of 
heated  iron  into  a  dark  room,  it  appears  no  brighter  when 
viewed  obliquely  than  direct,  the  only  observabw  difference 
being  in  apparent  sixe,  which  is  that  of  the  pngeetion  of  the 
bar  on  the  line  of  vision :  henoe  it  follows  that  the  emana- 
tion fhnn  ft  unit  of  the  ofaliqae  aarfaee  k  leie  thu  that  of 
An  diieot,  in  the  ratio  of  Ba  to  BC, «,  whidi  is  the  seme, 
as  the  aine  of  the  waAe  of  emanation  BCD  is  to  unity. 
After  enunatioff  it  fbllowB  the  same  law  as  direct  light,  of 
dimintshittg  in  intensity  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Tbit  law  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contention, 
but  we  mav  remark  that  something  similar  occurs  in  the 
aetion  ui  efectrodynamio  currents,  which  thourii  they  follow 
the  law  of  the  mverse  square  at  different  distances  in  * 
given  direction,  yet  in  different  directions  the  intensity 
varies  in  a  trigonometrical  ftinction  of  the  directions  of  the 
currents  acting  and  acted  upon,  and  the  line  of  junction. 
The  law  above  mentioned  we  should  not  be  warranted  in 
applying  to  luminous  gases,  as  for  instancoi  the  flame  of  a 
cantUe.  s&ce  the  light  of  the  different  psfts  finely  then 
permeatea  the  nasi. 


Let  ABC  represent  a  small  luminous  plane  situated  ob- 
liauely  with  reapect  to  a  point  P  and  A  B'  C,  its  projection 
taxen  perpendicular  to  P  A,  and  finally  abe,^  simdar  plane 
to  the  latter  taken  at  a  distance  Pa  =  unity,  the  quantity 
of  light  emitted  by  ABC  to  the  point  F  is  the  same  as  if 
it  proceeded  flmn  A    C,  and  is  therafore  represented  by 

AreaAB'C     .  Areaa6<!     .   .  .        ^  . 

t.  =  ».  — p^j — =1.  Area  (abe),  where  i 

represents  the  iotenuty  of  the  given  luminous  plane ;  hence 
if  we  have  any  luminoua  aurihoe,  we  may,  by  di^ng  it 
into  j»rj  small  elements,  transftr  eaeh  element  to  another 
^tofttadatft  unitofdistancefromthe  illuminated  point;  in 
other  weeds,  we  may  snbstitate  fbr  this  suifltce  that  potion 
of  a  ^herical  aurftce  with  radius  unity  which  would  be  out 
out  by  a  eonical  surftce  having  P  for  vertex  and  exactly 
envflloping  the  luminous  surAwe.  The  calculation  of  the 
Qlnminfttion  at  any  small  plane  by  a  luminous  surftce  of 
any  Agnte  is  thus  reduced  to  that  arising  from  a  portitm  of 
a  spherical  surface  having  that  plane  placed  at  its  centre. 

Example.  A  distant  luminoua  sphere  subtends  a  given 
angle  2  a  at  the  eye  of  an  observer :  to  And  its  total  illumina- 
tion of  a  small  plane  area  A-plaoed  at  the  eye  and  inelitted 
at  ft  given  angle  0  to  the  right  line  joining  the  agra  uid  the 
centre  of  the  Tnminons  sphere. 

Let  BPB  reprasent  the  small  plane;  with  emtre  P  and 
radius  uni^  describe  a  oiieolar  are  CAC^  of  which  the 
awamnii  S«,  and  vhieh  br  ntating  nand  ita  axia  PA 
P  C  Na  847. 


generates  a  spherical  sur&ce  of  equal  illuminating  powor 
with  the  given  sphere.   Let  the  angle  BP  A  =  p. 

Take  a  radius  PQ  forming  an  angle  APQ  =  0,  and 
which,  by  revolving  round  P  A,  traces  the  cirde  D  Q  D. 
The  plane  B  P  6  is  taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
diagram.  Let  «  be  the  inclination  of  PQ  to  the  given 
plane.  The qihwical  element  st  Q  is  Sin  9.  36?^  where 
^iatheinelinationof  the  i^ano  APQ  to  that  of  the  dia- 
gram, and  its  iUuninathig  power  is  therefiire  <  Sin  «  Bin 
9.  i99^  thflcefore  the  total  iUuminatim  u  expreued  by 

A  ffi Sin»Sin^thelimitaof^beingO  and  Sr  (where 
Of 

is  the  ■emiciroumfeninee  to  a  unit  radius),  and  of  9  fceiiv 
0  or  «.   When  the  intensity  is  nnifimn,  we  get  the  Ulum? 

nation  l^AiJJ  Sin  u  Sin  9.  Draw PB peipendicular 

to  the  plane  B  B ;  then  in  the  ^erical  triangle  Q  A  E  we 
have  QAs0,  Z.QAB-^  AS=|-|8,  andQE-| 
—  « ;  hence  by  trigonometry 

Sin  »  =  Sin  0  Cos  9  -I-  Cos  jS  Sin  «  Coa  ^. 
Hence y*8inMSin0  =  awSin^8in9  Coa  9  

and  now  int^ratmg  relative  to  0,  w»  have  1  =  Af.  w  Sin^ 
Bin' «,  as  the  iUuminatua  required.  In  this  investigation 
the  whole  of  the  lig^t  is  eoppoaed  to  fldl  oo  die  fame  side 

of  the  plane. 

If  a  small  hole  be  formed  in  the  window-ahutteis  of  a 
darkened  chamber,  the  rvfw  of  light  passing  from  opposite 
parts  of  any  luminous  object  outside  cross  each  other  in 
entering  the  orifice,  since  they  necessarily  proceed  in 
straight  lines,  and  therefiire  form  on  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  chamber  a  perfectly  inverted  image  of  the  external  ob- 
ject, and  if  the  latter  be  in  motion,  the  image  will  also  move 
in  the  contrary  direction.  If  m  be  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  and  x  its  distance  from  the  hole,  and  a  the  width  of 
tlw  chamber,  then  the  light  being  luppoeed  to  enter  directly, 
the  magnitude  of  the  image,  by  the  known  laws  of  simiur 
a* 

figures,  will  be  m.        Again,  if  i  represent  the  intensity 

of  the  light  proceeding  from  an  sbjeet  at  a  unit  distanee, 

the  intensity  as  it  enters  the  orifice  will  be  ^  and  this  may 

be  taken  fbr  its  intensity  in  the  image  when  a,  the  width  of 
the  chamber,  is  small  conpared  with  the  illumination  of 
the  image,  for  a  given  quantitv  of  light  is  invenely  propor- 
tional to  the  magnitude  of  the  image,  and  thenfore  the 
brightness  of  the  latter  is  oonstant  for  all  distances  of  the 
object  The  eye  is  such  a  ehunber,  and  therefore  a  lumi- 
nous object  should  appear  of  equal  brightness  at  all  dis- 
tanoea,  but  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  atmosphere  causes 
the  greater  dimness  of  distant  atmospheric  objecta. 

Ifwe  suppose  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  l^  a  trans- 
parent mMtum  to  be  a  proportitmal  part  of  the  incident 
ught,  then  denoting  by  t  the  intensiQr  of  light  which  cor- 
responds to  a  apace  xtraveraed,  we  have  on  this  hypotheu 

di 

■^^—Kit  A  being  a  conitant  dependent  on  Uiepartifliilar 

nature  oftheinedittm,and  by  integration  we  find  i=I.fl-k 
where  I  iathe  initial  intensi^iaevioustothe  light  entering 
the  taotoimu  and  «  the  baae  of  tfa^^m^^j^hiw) 
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itMnfim  the  intensity  would  diminish  in  &  geometrical 
prmrassion  for  equal  spwei  suneessivety  traversed. 

From  these  principles  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  the 
laws  which  the  direct  mys  of  light  obey,  from  their  emana- 
tion to  their  incidence.  If  the  body  on  which  the  latter 
takes  place  be  unpolished  and  opaque,  a  portion  of  the  light 
enters  into  it  for  a  smalt  depth,  and  is  there  ])artially  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  MitDplementary  portion  is  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  surface  therefore  becomes  itself,  to  that  extent, 
a  source  of  light,  but  the  oompositton  of  the  differently 
ookHirad  nys  [Dispebsiok]  may  be  wideljr  different 
ftom  that  of  tbe  incident  light :  for  initanee,  if  the  inci- 
dent light  were  an  equal  mixture  of  red  and  blue  rays,  and 
if  the  Burftoe  &voured  the  absorption  of  the  latter  more 
than  of  the  fbrmer,  the  scattered  or  complementaiy  lu^ht, 
then  containing  more  of  red  than  blue  rays,  would  propor- 
tionally tinge  with  rod  tbe  apparent  oolow  of  the  Burraoe. 
Solar  light  ls  a  componnd  of  various  homogeDMos-coloured 
rays  ;  and  by  their  unequal  absorption  or  transmission 
bodies  acquire  these  apparent  oolours;  but  the  perception 
of  form  arises  from  toe  modifications  of  light  [DivpeaC- 
tion]  on  the  borders,  ridges,  and  angles  of  tbe  surfaces; 
and  Uie  painter,  when  be  produces  a  relief  on  a  i^ane  sur- 
fiwe,  iniiiatst  those  modifications  in  the  colours  which  he 
applies.  Hence  the  perception  of  form  is  lout  when  this 
incident  l^ht  is  excluded,  as  in  a  heated  square  bar  of  iron 
hi  a  dark  room,  which  when  turned  round  its  axis  saems 
•Ivan  to  be  a  flat  stirfbce,  growing  wide  and  narrow  alter- 
nately as  its  edges  or  faces  aro  turned  to  the  eye ;  and  even 
when  incideot  lii^ht  is  admitted,  a  greatness  of  distance  from 
tbe  eye  renders  tboeo  modiBcatiMia  inappmciahle  unless 
under  the  most  fevourable  circumstanees ;  and  thus  the 
heavenly  bodies,  instead  of  appearini^  as  round  solids,  are 
projected  upon  a  spherical  surface,  having  the  eye  fur  the 
centre,  tmiese  whw*  this  snr&ce  becomes  elongated  by  the 
greater  dimness  of  rays  which  traverse  unequal  portions  of 
absorbing  media.  When  the  body  exposed  to  incident  light 
has  even  a  slight  polish,  the  scattered  light  will  then  be 
uost  copious  in  the  directions  in  which  the  regtiko"  refiec- 
Mont  take  place.  Such  portions  of  the  surfhce  as  are  sita> 
Sled,  relatively  to  tbe  ey^  proper  fer  rewilar  refloetions  of 
the  incident  light,  have  therefore  a  muon  greater  apparent 
brit^tness  than  the  parts  uj^jacent.  and  thua  asaist  in  pro- 
ducing the  ideas  of  the  position  and  form  of  the  parta. 

When  the  poli^  of  the  surface  is  surh  that  tlw  irregu- 
larly scatlerea  rays  be^r  hut  &  small  proportion  to  the  regu- 
larly refisded  light,  we  become  then  princtpalty  annible  of 
the  effect  of  the  latter  in  producing  image*  of  all  tbe 
bodie*  of  which  the.incident  light  is  reflectadto  the  eye :  we 
are  thus  led  to  consider  tbe  laws  of  regular  relleetion. 

iat  A  B  represent  a  surface  of  mercury  at  rest,  and  there- 
fere  perfectly  horizontal ;  S  X  the  axis  or  line  of  coUiotati^ 
of  a  telescope,  by  which  we  perceive  »  the  image  by  reflec- 
tion of  the  star  S,  and  let  th«  angle  A  C<  of  ita  apparent 
depreuioa  balow  tlw  berison  be  tMaauiad.   Tfawa  tuning 


the  telescope  in  the  vertical  plane  Z  C  £  until  its  line  of 
flollimation  t»k«»  a  positiosi  T'S.  m  whioh  tbe  star  itself 
heoomai  visible ;  and  meaMuriagitsa  parentzoMtth  distanee 
r£Z>^arSCZ,.ihiB  ancl»  i»  fo«*d  invviaUyto  be  tbe 


complement  of  the  former  ugle  AGt.  Now  2CT  betlig 
the  comjriemant  of  A  0«  or  TO  B,  ft  fblltm  that  tbe  atiglea 
ZCS,  ZCTart equal. 

Thii  experiment  demonstrates  that  the  reflected  ray  CT 
is  in  the  same  plane  Z  C  8  U  the  ineideflt  ray  C  S  and  th« 
normal  C  Z4  and  tliat  the  angle  formed  by  the  reflected  ray 
CT  and  the  perpendicular  to  thesurfbces  that  is,  TCZ,  of 
tho  mngle  re/mUan,  a  equal  to  SG2,  the  on^/etif  tnef- 
dtnet.  Sueh  are  the  lava  which  govern  the  refleclbn  of 
light. 

Let  us  suppose  that  light  consists  of  a  succesaion  of  par- 
ticles emitted  from  tbe  Inminous  body  at  intervab  auffi- 
ciently  short  to  produce  vision,  whieh  nypothetii  ii  gene- 
rally known  as  tnat  of  mnittim  ;  then  the  preceding  Uw 
would  result  from  the  supposition  that  the  luminous  mole- 
cules, on  approaching  ana  enlerii^  the  reflecting  medium, 
are  suhject  to  forces  proceeding  from  this  medium,  and  of 
which  the  resultant  is  normal  to  the  surface.  For  concei^'o 
the  Telocity  of  the  luminous  particle  as  it  enters  the 
medium,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the  influenc« 
of  its  forces,  to  he  decomposed  into  one  parallel  and  one 
normal  to  it.  The  force  of  the  medium  can  exercise  no 
influence  on  tbe  former,  and  it  is  therefore  the  same  at  tbe 
exit  of  the  ray  from  the  influence  of  the  medium  as  at  its 
entrance.  Again,  tbe  effect  of  tbe  normal  force  on  the 
square  of  the  normal  velocity  in  a  space  small  enough  to 
consider  the  force  uniform,  is  the  product  of  half  this  foroa 
and  the  small  interval  of  space,  and  it  is  therefore  the  same 
in  increasing  this  quantity  for  the  returning  as  in  dimini^h- 
int;  t  for  the  incident  ray ;  and  therefore  the  normal  velo- 
citi^  of  tbe  incident  and  reflected  rays  are  equal,  as  well  aa 
the  psrallel ;  ftom  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal.  It  admits  of 
easy  geometric  demonstration  that  the  path  of  the  ray  be- 
tween any  fixed  points  in  the  incident  and  reflected  parts  is 
a  minimum  (neglecting  the  insensible  curvilinear  part),  in 
ref^nce  to  any  other  supposed  positions  of  these  rays,  when 
the  reflecting  aarfoce  is  plane,  or  any  curved  surfooe  which 
is  tangent  externally  at  the  point  or  incidence  to  a  spheroid 
having  the  llxed  points  for  foci,  and  th6  length  of  the  ray 
between  them  as  axis  A^or ;  for  those  touching  the  sphe* 
roid  internally  it  Is  a  maximam. 

If  we  suppose  that  ll^ht  is  propagated  by  ttndnlatioiu  ia 
a  rare  elastic  medium  from  the  luminous  point  as  an  origin, 
the  velocity  of  the  waves,  after  reflection,  is  the  saine  aa 
before  incidence,  since  the  medinm  is  the  same;  and  hence, 
as  in  sound,  the  Angle  of  reflection  would  still  be  tbe  same 
as  that  of  incidence.  [ficBa]  Thus  both  the  hypotheses 
of  emission  and  of  undul^ions  satisfoetofilyaeoount  for  this 
fundamental  law. ' 

If  the  reflected  ray  of  light  were  transformed  to  an  inci 
dent,  reciprocally  the  path  of  tbe  incident  would  become 
that  of  the  reflected.   The  same  ia  tmfl  tw  any  Bumber  of 
reflections  at  diflferent  surfaces. 

The  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light,  after  it  liU  undergone 
any  alteration  in  its  course  by  toe  acUon  of  madia,  is  the 
inelination  of  the  primitive  and  fiAal  directions  of  the  ray 
taken  in  the  sense  hi  which  they  are  moving.  This  devia- 
tion by  one  reflection  on  any  surfoca  is  the  supplement  of 
donbls  (he  incidence,  or  is  the  double  of  tbe  inclinati«i  of 
either  ray  to  the  medinm. 

A  piane  of  r^/leetion  coatiim  a  successive  incident  and 
reflected  ray,  and  is  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  corre- 
sponding reflecting  surface. 

When  there  are  SQCceasive  reflections,  the  Inolinetien  of 
the  ]Aine  of  the  first  to  that  of  tbe  la»t  reflection  is  the 
deviation  in  plane,  tbe  last  ray  being  then  in  a  differeirt 

Slane  from  the  first,  the  first  kind  of  deviation  or  that  at 
irection  is  the  angle  between  the  flnt  tay  predoeed 
beyond  tbe  incident  point  (whieh  is  tbe  eouna  tha  tmf 
wovid  haw  pursued  unrefleeted),  and  a  ptraUel  la  tbe 
kit  raydnren  ftom  the  same  ineident  aoliit. 

Whan  light  is  reflected  by  two  parallel  planes  there  will 
be  neither  ilaviatkm  in  plane  nor  in  dkection ;  more  gene- 
rally there  will  be  no  deviation  in  alane  whan  tbe  first  in- 
cident ray  is  in  a  plana  perpendicular  to  the  intenaotiea  of 
tbe  two  reieeting  planes. 

In  tbe  laMer  ease^  where  both  raiaetiona  take  abwe  hi  (k* 
sameplaBe^Muaeeiiaidaftfaaameuiitorthe  Matiaii  ia 
direction. 

Let  ABCI>  represant  tbe  couree  of  the  tay  rdfleetad  at 
B  and  O  by  thereflecting  plaoei  £fi,  SC.   Let  Ba  be 
Aral  i«y  pwdiMad,  and     the  pandM  td  the  flMl     i  ' 
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tbe  angle  ofitf  is  the  derjation.  When  the  other  two  mys 

■re  »t  opposite  sif^es  of  the  intermedUte  ray  BC  (Jig-  I  \ 
then  the  deviation  of  CD  from  AB  is  the  differenee  of  the 
two  devifttiona  At  B  and  Q  or  twioe  the  angle  BGF-^tnieo 
the  angle  CBE,  that  is,  2  ^  E,  or  double  the  inclination  of 
the  mirrors.  But  vhen  AB,  CD  are  at  the  same  side  of 
BC  the  total  deviation  ia  the  sum  of  the  deviations  at  B 
and  C,  or  twice  the  angle  EBC  -{-  twioe  the  angle  ECB, 
which  is  the  same  as  36(1^- 2  ^E.  This  is  a  re-entrant 
angle  when  E  ia  acute,  and  therefore  we  may  then  sub- 
atttule  for  it  oonrettponding  natural  angle  9  ZE.  Hence 
the  deviation  is  double  the  inclination  o|  the  mitrors  when 
acute,  and  doub.eits  supplement  when  obtuse.  Thia  pro- 
perty is  turned  to  excellent  une  in  Hadley'a  sextant  In 
geperal,  when  thue  ava  any  numhpr  of  reHeetions  in  one 
plane,  the  total  deviaUon  is  the  aum  of  the  deviations  at 
each  reflection,  giving  n^ative  signs  to  those  where  the 
rfiys  are  turned  in  a  contrary  way  to  the  first  reflection; 
this  sum  ia  independent  of  ^e  first  angle  of  incidence  when 
the  number  of  planes  is  even. 

With  the  exception  of  this  case'  the  ray  will  deviate  not 
only  in  direction  but  in  plane,  and  as  the  determination  of 
these  deviations  is  important  from  their  connection  with  the 
subject  of  polarized  liglit,  we  shall  therefore  trace  the  rettected 
rays  by  analytical  geometry. 

Take  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  first  point  of  inci- 
dence, and  make  the  first  mirror  the  plane  of  xy,  and  the 
plane  of  the  first  retlection  that  of  a;jr,  referred  to  which  the 
equation  of  the  second  mirror  may  be  represented  by  Ax^ 
B^+Cr=  It  and  let  a  be  the  first  angle  of  incidence.  Then 
the  f^uatioos  to  the  first  incident  ray  ue  tf+jv  twi.asO, 
y=0,  and  to  the  intermediate  or  first  reflected  nyx-£ 
tan.  «=0,  v=0.  Hence  we  easily  find  the  90-ordinates  of 
the  second  point  of  incidence  a,  o>  to  he  Uina  expressed : 
a=p  sin  a,  6=16,  oap  eoft  «  where  p  ia  the  reeiproeal  of 
A  sin  a+C  cos  a. 

The  equations  to  the  normal  of  the  second  mirror  are 
Cix—a)^A.(,z—c\  Ci/=B  iz-c)\  the  plane  which  passes 
ttiraufifa  this  normal  and  the  intermodiate  ray  to  that  of  the 
second  reflexion,  and  is  defined  by  the  equation  B(x  cos 
a—z  sin  a)=(A  cos  a— C  sin  a)  ]f=  -  Q.y  for  abridgement 
The  indication  f  of  this  plane  to  that  of  spz  is  the  deviation 
iQ  plane,  aqd  we  readily  find  9  tan  f  =1^  by  which  that 
deviation  is  known. 

Suppose  the  equationa  to  the  ^al  reflective  ray  are 
3»— .4-ai  C2-c)ij(~*>0>— 'e)iand  substitute  in  the  equation 
tff  the  leoond  reflectii^  plane,  we  find  B  (m  cos  a  -  sin  a)~ 
—nq.   The  cosine  of  the  second  angle  of  reflection  is 

A  sin  a  +  G  cos  a  , ,   «  ,  tj  , 

moMMce  =         +  B*  +  <?  '  p«(inA+nB+C)* 

=s]-t-a^n*;  we  have  thus  two  equations  to  determine  m 
and  ft.  These  equationa  are  also  true  for  the  second  inci- 
dent rv>  therefore  if  we  eliminate  m,  the  Quadratic 
iwidtiag  qawt  have  one  root  n=Q,  whevce  the  Qtner  root 
is  taom  inwA  a  simple  eqi^tiout  m4  0e  cosine  of  the  de- 
,  .    .  I— j»taa<<i>  cia«-«si»0  . 


When  the  deviation  in  plane  is  a  right  angle,  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  deviation  in  direction  and  ths  second 
angle  of  incidence. 

Since  generally  tan        and  ^  is  a  right  «ngle,  thero» 

Ibre  f  =  0,  which  eives  the  two  relations .  A  =  C  tan 
PI  s  tan  (a).  Let «'  be  the  aeeond  angle  of  incidence, ' 


have  eu  ff'  3> 


a. 

incidence,  we 
and  if  D 


*•!»»•«)■ '  *  ** 

C"  -  B«  eos« «         ,    ,  ,  3BC 

,  -n.  : — ;  we  also  and  n  =a     — -  t-  : 

<?  +  B'  COS*  a  P-^B'  oos<  a 

be  the  required  deviation,  we  have  in  this  cm  qos  D  m 
C  eos  9a 

O  +  nhcot'a  =  0*  2«  .  COS  2a'.  Moreover  if  I  he  th' 

G 

inelination  of  the  two  mirrors  cos  I  n  -^^i    •  = 

C  cos  a 

VtC'  +  B'cos'a)  =  «»«.«»«';  and  in  general  if 
a'f^.  are  given,  coa  (I)  is  very  easily  found- 
When  light  diverging  from  any  luminous  point  fitUi  ea  a 
plana  reflecting  surfiaoe,  it  will  after  refleotion  diverge  aocu' 
rately  from  a  point  similarly  situate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
m>nor.  l4it8beUielupiinoi»ipoint,D?thepurfor*dnwS4 


perpendicular  to  themirror,andivoduceituntil  Ai^AS ;  let 
SB  be  an  incident  ray,  join  «B,  and  produce  it  to  C.  then  it 
iaevidentthal  /  SBA=  /.  *BA=  Z  CBE.  Now  BC.  being 
in  the  normal  plane  SAB.  and  making,  with  the  normal 
BF,  an  angle  CBF  equal  to  the  angle  SBF  of  incidence, 
must  therefore  be  the  reflected  ray.  The  |>oution  of  «  being 
independent  of  that  of  B,  the  point  of  incidence,  it  follows 
that  every  other  refleoted  ray  be  will  diverge  from  the  same 
point  llius  the  refleoted  light  will  appear  to  an  eye  c  as 
if  proceeding  from  a  point  t  behind  the  mirror  similarly 
situated  with  S. 

Hence  if  any  bod^  PQ  be  placed  before  a  mirror  DE,  the 
light  which  emanates  fVom  P  will  apvear  a^er  reflection  to 
proceed  from  the  similarly  situatea  point  p  behind  the 
mirror,  and  thus  an  imoge  pq  exactly  similar  to  the  body  FQ 
will  be  seen  b^  looking  at  the  mirror;  the  common  looking- 
glass  is  a  familiar  example. 

If  wo  seek  generally  the  nature  of  a  surface  by  which 
light  converging  to  or  diverging  from  one  given  point  may 
aner  reflection  diverge  from  or  converge  to  anotoer,  it  will 
be  simplest  to  seek  first  the  plane  eurve  possessing  the 
same  property,  then  the  surface  generated  by  the  rev<mition 
of  this  curve  round  an  axis  passing  through  the  two  given 
points  will  evidently  be  of  the  nature  required. 

Let  r,  r*  be  the  radii  vectores  drawn  ftom  a  point  of  the 
eur^'e  to  the  given  points,  one  will  correspond  to  an  incident, 
the  other  to  a  reflMted  ray ;  and  let «  be  an  arc  of  the  curve 
measure4  f^m  a  fixed  point  to  that  of  incidence,  then 

+.  ^  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inoldeoce,  udng  the  upper 

or  lower  sine  aeoording  as  r  innceases  or  diminishes  with  t: 
dr 

hence  we  must  have  ~    whence  r  ±  1^=:  const. 

Taking  the  upper  sign  we  have  an  ellipse,  Mr  with  the  lower 
an  hyperbola,  of  whieh  the  two  fixed  points  are  the  foci ; 
henoe  the  prolate  spheroid  and  hyperboloid  are  the  aurfkees 
sought  But  if  t^  ineidwit  light  fall  on  penlM  rays,  and 
it  i««e«teA  te  one  poiat,  take  the  axie/^« 
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point  in  the  direction  of  the  njs,  the  nno  of  ineidflnee  is 
,  dx     ,        dr" ,  dx  ,  ,  . .  , 

then  X"^'  "hence  5^+."^  =  0,  r  ±  «  =  const,  which 

b  the  equation  to  a  parabola  having  the  given  point  for 
ftieus ;  therefore  the  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  the  required 
surface. 

But  wlten  light  diverging  f^m  a  point  &lls  on  a  surfoce, 
after  reflection  it  generally  does  not  again  converge  to  a 
point,  or  diverge  from  one  accurately,  but  each  infinitesimal 
pencil  after  reflection  converging  to  or  diverging  from  a 
point,  the  lociut  of  all  such  points  forms  an  illuminated 
surface  called  a  caustic  by  reflection,  or  catacaustic :  their 
equations  and  properties  are  rather  objects  of  analytical 
exercise 'than  of  any  practical  use.  [Optics.]  The  caustic 
is  a  luminous  space  when  the  incident  light  proceeds  flrom  a 
surliiofc  [CAiwnc] 

In  the  case  of  rraeetion,  the  light  is  returned  to  the 
medium  in  which  it  moved  previous  to  incidence ;  but  when 
incident  on  a  transparent  medium  of  greater  density  than 
that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  originally  moved,  a  portion 
of  the  light  is  reflected,  but  another  portion  enters  the 
medium,  and  then  proceeds  generally  in  one  straight  course 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  but  not  in  the  original  direction, 
having  a  deviation  in  course,  though  not  in  plane,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  certain  crystallized  media,  it  splits  into 
two  rays,  one  in  the  plane  of  incidence  as  before,  the  other 
in  a  plane  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  crystal.  The 
same  phenomena  take  place  when  light  passes  flrom  a 
dense  to  a  rarer  medium,  except  that  in  this  case  the  whole 
of  the  light  may  under  a  certain  incidence  be  totally  re- 
flected. 

This  alteration  of  the  |wth  of  luht  passing  from  one 
medium  to  anodier,  which  is  ftmiliam  observed  in  the  ap* 
parently  bent  Ibrm  of  a  straight  stiok  partially  immersed 
in  water  in  an  oblique  direction,  is  called  refraction ;  that 
portion  which  is  in  the  plane  of  incidence  is  called  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  the  other  portion,  which  occurs  in  the 
double  refraction  of  uni-azal  crystals,  is  called  the  extraorcU- 
nary  rau.  IVe  shall  flnt  attend  to  the  laws  of  single  rofraction. 

Let  NPC  represent  a  solar  beam  in  vacuo,  and  in- 
D 


cident  at  G  on  a  transparent  medium  (as  waterX  to  the 
sutfltce  of  which  DCE  is  normsd.  When  the  medium 
if  fluid,  plaoe  a  graduated  dicle  DSE  in  the  plane  of 
mcidence  with  its  centre  at  C;  a  portion  of  the  light 
will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  CL,  and  another  enter- 
ing the  medium  will  be  refracted  in  the  direction  CR. 
If  uninfluenced  by  the  medium,  its  direction  would  have 
been  OS.  The  angle  RCE  is  the  angle  of  refraction, 
DCN  or  ECS  of  incidence,  and  SCR  of  deviation.  The 
arcs  DP,  DI^  are  ^ual  by  the  law  of  reflection,  and  if  we 
compare  the  arcs  DP,  BR,  their  sines  will  be  found  in  a 
constant  ratio,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  medium, 
but  indepeadmt  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Thus  if  I  he 
the  angle  of  incidence,  ana  R  that  of  refl«etion,  the  two 
are  connected  by  the  simple  relation  sin  I  =  fi  sin  R.  The 
constant  n  peculiar  to  the  medium  is  callea  its  index  qf 
refaction.  When  the  medium  is  solid,  we  can  easily  com- 
pare the  tangents  of  the  angles,  and  thence  their  sines. 
The  above  law  will  be  found  rigorously  exact 

This  law  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  emission. 
Ltt  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  ray  before  incidence,  which  is 
decomposable  into  a  horizontal  velocity,  V  sin  I,  and  a 
normal  one,  V  oos  I.  The  former  will  not  he  afiected  by 
the  medium ;  the  square  of  the  latter  will  be  increased  at 
the  confines  of  the  medium  by  a  quantity  n\  which  is  the 
•um  of  the  proflucts  of  half  the  force  into  the  element  of  the 
normal  throughout  that  inappreciable  space  in  which  the 
Area  of      lnel^ll|lf  do  not  destroy  «a^  oDMjr  ip 


quenoe  of  pnoimi^  to  tho  auifhee.  Thtnforo  the  numd 

velocity  of  the  leflraeted  fs  V  {V"  Om^  T  +  (jr*  I  *^ 
its  actual  velocity  V  { V*  +  n*}  ;  so  that  the  hwiwntal 
velocity  in  the  medium  is  V  (V'  +  n*)  Sin  R,  which  bmng 
equated  with  V  Sin  I*  iti  value  before  ineidaK'eo  girco 

Sin  I'  ■  m  Sin  R,  where  p  -  y  

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  reflected  ray  CL  ?  Why 
is  not  the  whole  incident  light  refraeied?  Even  when  tiw 
incident  light  is  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  sur&ce,  a 
portion  of  the  lignt  is  reflected ;  and  when  the  ray  has  but 
a  very  small  inclmation  to  the  surface,  a  portion  will  yet  be 
intromitted.  Hence  we  may  consider  generally  that  the 
incident  light  consists  of  portions  differently  disposed  to  be 
subject  to  the  repulsive  and  attractive  forces  of  the  medium, 
or,  in  Newton's  language,  are  in  0/'  eatff  -^flexion  or 
trantmianon.  When  the  angle  of  incittence  increases,  the 
normal  velod^  of  the  ray  diminishes,  the  effect  of  the  re- 
pulsive forces  is  thmfon  augmented,  or  ths  reflexion  is 
mora  copious. 

If  r,  r  beany  MvtionB  of  the  incident  and  refracted 

measured  to  fixed  points  in  their  directions,  end  V*  V  the 

corresponding  velocities,  and  we  make  ACB  the  axis  of  x, 

dr  dr^ 
we  have  Sin  I'  =  -r.   Sin  R     —  -3-,  and  aioee 
dx  dx 

V  Sin  I  e  V  Sin  R,  therefore  ^(Vr -I- V'rO --  0;  and 

Vr  +  V  r'  =  minimum,  which  result  is  agreeable  to  tho 
dynamical  prineiplo  of  Imtt  action. 

On  the  undulatory  theory       +         the  time  in  which 

the  wave  traverses  those  spaces,  and  this  interval  most  he 
tho  same  for  the  various  points  of  the  internal  wav^ 

.1-  f^i^  «      SinI    SinR  „  ^. 

therefore +       -  0.  or Theratio 

of  Sin  I  to  Sin  R  it  still  conatentr  but  is  the  innne  of 
that  obtained  by  the  theory  of  emisnon.  Hence  there  is  a 
capital  distinction  between  the  two  theories,  for  the  velocity 
of  light  passing  flrom  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  must  be 
increased  by  the  doctrine  of  emission,  and  diminished  by 
the  wave  theory. 

The  bet  that  the  differently  coloured  rays  have  difforeait 
refractive  indices  offers  a  great  difficulty  to  the  latter  theofy, 
inasmuch  as  their  internal  velocities  must  be  different, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  elastic  fluids.  The  drcnm- 
stances  are  however  different,  as  the  fluid  in  this  case 
eavelops  the  material  particles  of  the  medium,  and  its 
waves  may  be  influenced  by  these  disturbances. 

If  /t  be  the  index  of  refraction  when  light  passes  finm 
vacuum  to  a  medium  (AO.  and  il'  when  it  paiaea  from  vacuum 

to  a  medium  (A),  then      Is  the  index  when  the  ray  is 

transmitted  directly  fh>m  the  former  to  the  latter. 

For  if  we  Vmk  at  a  star  through  a  medium  bounded  by 
parallel  planes,  as  a  plate  of  glass,  its  position  will  not  be 
affected,  and  therefore  the  emei^nt  lignt  is  parallel  to  the 
incident ;  but  since  the  second  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  first  angle  of  reflraction  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
planes,  and  the  second  angle  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the 
first  of  incidence  by  the  parallelism  of  the  rays,  therefore 
the  index  of  refraction  out  of  a  medium  into  vaeaum  is  the 
reciprocal  <tf  that  fhmi  vacuum  into  the  medium.  Again,  if 
we  place  togethtf  two-  plates  of  difierant  rdkraeting  medie 
A,  A',  the  emergent  li^t  is  still  parallel  to  tho  ineideDt. 
Now  the  second  angle  of  incidence  or  flnt  of  refkvction  is 

given  by  the  equation  Sin  1'  s  -jjp.  Sin  I ;  and  the  seccmd 

angle  of  refraction  or  third  of  incidence,  by  die  equation 

Sin  I'  =    Sin  R':  whence  Sin  I'  —  ^  Sin  R'.  Hence, 

generally,  if  the  emergent  ray  be  supposed  to  beoome  inci- 
dent, the  latter  would  Uke  the  place  of  the  emergent 

This  fact  shows  that  the  velocity  of  light  which  traverses 
several  media  is  the  same  as  if  transmitted  directly  froai 
vacuum  to  the  last  medium,  which  is  consonant  to  both  the 
theories  of  light  In  the  wave  thtoiy,  tho  veloei^  «t  tho 
imrqi  in  «inedium  an  indqpantet  of  tho  nudo  of 
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propagation,  and  in  that  of  flminion  the  menmeitf  ot  the 
■quare  of  the  velooity  generated  at  one  muhea  of  a  medium 
ii  destroyed  by  tike  forces  on  its  emer^oe  at  the  aeeond, 
the  only  inorement  it  finally  reoeivea  n  that  |i^nerated  by 
the  surhoe  of  the  last  madtnm  it  entan,  and  which  it 
would  reoeiTe  if  it  entered  this  medium  directly  from 
Tacuum. 

The  index  of  refraction  u  greater  than  unity  from  a  rarer 
to  a  denser  medium,  end  less  than  unity  from  a  denser  to  a 
rarer.  Henoe  in  the  latter  case  thwe  is  a  limit  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  beyond  i^cb  it  is  impossible  for  the  ray  to 

man§fi  into  the  rarer  medium,  for.ainoe  Sin  Rs- Sin  I,  it 

&II0WS  that  R  is  a  riKfatanfclo  when  Sin  I=/^  or  t^e  emer- 


gent ray  is  then  parallel  to  the  sur&ce;  but  if  Sin  I  >  /i> 
then  Sin  R  >  l,  which  being  impossible,  it  follows  that 
the  light  must  then  be  totally  reflected. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  progress  of  a  ray  passing  through  a 
mediom  terminated  by  planes  inclined  at  a  given  angle  a, 
as  in  the  case  of  light  refracted  by  a  glass  prism.  Let  ft, 
be  the  indices  of  refraction  into  tlw  toedium  tlm>ugh 
its  flrat  bounding  plane,  and  out  of  it  through  the  second, 
and*let  I,  R,  be  the  first  angles  of  incidence  and  reflraction, 
1'.  R',  the  second,  and  D  the  total  deviation,  and  suppose 
the  plane  of  incidence  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  planes, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  deviation  in  planes ;  the  following 

thus 


equations  fully  describe  the  progress  of  the  ray :  Sin  I 
Sm  R ;  Sin  V = «'  Sin  R' ;  a=R  + 1' ;  D=  R'  + 1  -a :  t 
I  being  given,  tne  flnt  equation  determtnet     the  third  I', 
the  second  R',  the  fourth  D. 

rfR' 

Wbn  the  denation  is  a  minimum  we  have  -jr^  -  1, 

al 

tfl'  dR 

and  generally  — ^  =  and  by  differentiating  the  other 
eqiiationa  wa  have 

CoaIs;tOosR.^i  Coal'.  ~V Cos R'; 

thflntbte  ooa  I  cos  I'ss/t  y  cob  R  cos  R' 
by  squaring  fl-sin"  I)  (1-^  aiV  R')=i»*  O*"  -sin'  1) 
(1-sin'R); 

or  if  m  =     then        1 )  Cos"  I = (^(«  - 1)  Cos*  R' 


and 


Cos"  I'. 


When  the      after  the  second  reflracticm  moves  in  the 
same  medium  as  before  the  first  incidence,  we  find  the  mi- 
nimum deviation  when  I>R'  and  Rssl';  the  intenul  part 
of  the  ray  is  then  equally  inclined  to  both  planes.  We 
a         Sin  X 

have  then  R=q  ^—  7-r  vhicJi  aflbrda  a  simple  me- 

*      Sin  " 


thod  <rf  determining  the  index  of  refhiction  of  media  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  prisms. 

^  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  already  for  reflected 
raya,  it  is  easy  to  find  both  the  deviations  in  plane  and  in 
direction,  when  tbe  place  of  incidence  is  no  hmger  perpen- 
dicular to  the  refracting  surfaoes. 

When  light  emanating  from  one  point  is  refracted  accu- 
rately to  another,  if  r,  r'  represent  the  incident  and  refracted 
rays,  and  <  an  aro  of  the  eurve  by  the  revolution  of  which 

the  raftaeting  sur&ce  is  ganmted.  are  the  sines 

of  the  angles  of  meidence  and  refraction  (abstracting  from 

their  algabnlcal signs),  Aerefore ~^^f^~^^^  ^ 

pr'^eonst :  this  equation  behmf^  generally  to  a  curve  of 
the  fourth  order,  but  if  r  be  infinity  or  the  incident  light 
parallel  to  tbe  axis,  it  gives  a  conic  section,  and  if  the  artii- 
traiy  constant  vanishes  the  equation  r=ia*  represents  a 
<yrcle.  If  one  surfoce  be  given,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  second 
by  which  homogmecnis  light  may  be  refraetad  aoewately 
to  agiven  point 

When  light  is  incident  on  the  gMieraJity  of  crystalliied 
bodies,  the  ray  is  refracted  in  two  directions,  one  of  which 
in  uni-axal  crystals  obeys  the  ordinary  lav  of  refraction,  but 
natther  in  bi^xal  ccrstals.  On  the  theory  of  emission  the 
imw  eannot  bm  be  simply  npnna)  to  tl|«  Otni  of  the 


crystals,  but  have  a  connexion  with  the  direetions  of  Ubit  axes 
<^  crystallization,  while  on  that  of  undulation  the  density  of 
the  fluid  of  light  within  such  bodies  is  diff^mt  in  diflierent 
directions,  and  the  form  of  tbe  wave-surfooe  ceases  to  be 
spherical.  The  further  consideration  of  that  sul^ieet  will  ba 
resumed  in  tbe  article  PoLAniCATioir. 

The  formation  of  foci  and  images  by  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion follows  from  the  simple  lavs  here  discussed,  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  may  refer  to  Optics.  The  de- 
scription of  the  instruments  constructed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  properties  of  light  being  ^ven  in  Lsns;  Micma- 
scopx;  MiRBf»;  Optigi,  Practical;  TiLiacon. 

The  phenomena  of  diffiaided  and  of  pdariied  light  aftud 
more  reftnad  criteria  of  the  probabiUties  of  the  contending 
theories  of  light  than  the  ordinary  laws  noticed  in  this 
article ;  however,  if  the  dispersion  of  light  oflers  some  diffi- 
culty to  the  dootrine  of  undulations,  ve  have  an  obstacle 
to  the  theory  of  emisdon  in  the  tmiform  velocity  of  light 
from  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  differii^  in  colour  and 
probably  in  constitution.  This  ground  of  improbability  is 
strengthened  by  observing  that  on  the  same  theory  the  dif- 
ferent reflraotive  indices  belonging  to  different  media  show 
that  the  molecular  powers  acting  at  or  near  their  snrfoces 
generate  different  instead  of  ut^form  velocities  of  the  intro- 
mitted  light.  The  {voportion  by  which  the  velocity  of 
light  from  any  fixed  star  possessii^  aborration  may  be  calo 
eulated  is  the  following 

VaLof  earth  in  oibit :  Vd.orii^t ;:  Sin  abenMioii :  Sin 
earth's  way. 

By  tbe  last  term  is  meant  the  ai^^  whidi  a  r«ht  Una 
drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  star  forms  with  the  direotkm 
in  which  the  earth  is  then  moving ;  in  the  ptanetair  bodies 
we  must  use  the  relaHve  velocity  of  the  earth.  [Abebra- 
nov.] 

TiM  production  of  eohun  by  ndinarr  refraction  is  con- 
sidered in  the  articles  DispsnsioN  and  Rainbow  ;  for  that 
produced  by  light  passing  near  the  edges  of  bodies,  the 
reader  may  consult  Diffraction. 

UGHT.  BAROMETRICAL.  Many  barometers,  whan 
tbe  mercury  is  shaken  in  the  dark,  exhibit  a  Inminons 
appearance  in  the  vacuum  over  the  mercury;  the  light 
bang  smnetimes  apparentty  uniform  thraogharnt  tha 
vacnnm,  sometimes  iamearii^almoat«ntird,y  m  tbe  anrflwe 
of  the  mareuzy.  liua  atmearanee  vaa  rnit  noticed 
Picaid,  and  aftarwaids  Inr  Gaasini,  LahRo^  &o.  Though  it 
appears  to  be  an  electrical  phenomenon,  we  are  not  avan 
that  auT  satisfoctory  explanation  baa  been  given  of  it;  and 
particularly  of  the  reason  why  it  appears  in  some  baroBM- 
ters  and  not  in  others,  and  why  the  same  barometer  some- 
times loses  the  property,  and  afterwards  recovers  it. 

For  a  iblt  account  of  the  discovery,  and  of  early  hypotheses 
respecting  it,  see  the  first  volume  of  De  Luc's  'Reeherches 
8ur  les  Modifications  de  rAtmosphire.' 

LIGHT-EQUATION.  In  oonsequence  of  tbe  time  em- 
ployed bj  light  to  trav«rse  the  solar  aystem,  phenomena 
are  not  seen  at  tbe  exaot  momont  of  their  haimening. 
The  flnt  step  in  astnmomieal  prediction  is  the  finding  the 
absidute  moment  1^  time  at  wluoh  a  phenomaion  oeenra; 
tbe  next  is  to  apply  a  correction  which  gives  the  time  at 
which  it  is  seen  at  the  plaoe  for  which  the  prediction  is 
made.  This  oorraotion  or  eqnatioa  is  called  the  li^^ 
equation.  This  term  is  bowenr  prinoipally  applied  to  the 
correction  which  is  necessary  ui  the  case  of  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites. 

IJGHT.  CHEMICAL  AGENCY  OF.  There  are  se- 
veral esses  in  vhich  light  exerts  direct  chemical  agency 
without  its  being  referrible  to  the  heat  vhich  usually  acoom 
panics  it  vhen  intense^  Thus,  if  a  mixture  af  equal  volumea 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  be  kept  in  the  dark,  no 
combination  takes  place  betveen  them ;  but  in  the  light  of 
day  they  unite  slowly,  and  form  hydrochkrio  awi  gas ;  whiles 
if  expoeed  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  the  combination  occurs 
instantaneoudy,  and  with  loud  exidosion. 

In  the  same  way,  chlorine  gu  and  oxide  of  carbon,  vhen 
mixed,  unite  by  the  direct  action  of  tbe  sun's  rays ;  but 
ttus  e^ct  is  not  produced  by  tbe  i^eney  of  heat,  although 
the  taper  or  the  electric  qparV  is  capable  of  causing  cblonne 
and  hydrogen  to  oMnbine. 

These  are  instances  of  the  pover  of  light  and  the  sun's 
rays  in  effecting  chemical  oombinuion,  but  there  are  cases 
in  vhich  it  possesses  tbe  opposite  power  of  oansii^  diemi- 
cal  deeompMitioii. 

Thus,  if  oolouilaBB  mtite  acid  be  esmed  to  th(f  son's 
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rmyt.  it  baoouM  y«a»w,  and  •ft«rwanU  ted,  «nd  »  quantity 
of  oxyi^D  u  lib«rata(t  by  lh«  pftrtial  decomposiiion  eSectecl 
bf  th«  solu  rayt-  Thi&  may  be  received  in  glasses 
pffoporly  arranged  for  Uw  purpose.  So  also  when  an  aqueous 
lelutKUi  of  ohlorin«  ia  expoaed  to  solar  lipbt,  tbe  water  is 
decompoued,  the  ohlonne  unitea  with  iu  bydn^ea  to  form 
bydxoetilaric  acid,  aod  oxygen  gas  ia  evolved.  If  a^so  a 
pwce  of  paper  be  dipped  in  a  aolution  of  nitrate  of  silTer,  and 
It  be  kept  in  tbe  dark,  little  altenttion  enstMH}  hut  if  the 
paper  be  expoaed  to  the  light,  it  baoww  bbok,  on  aoeonat 
of  the  deoompoaition  of  the  oxide  of  lilver.  and  depoaitioa 
of  metaUio  silver  on  the  ptpw- 

Tht  Mtion  of  light  on  toe  diVwUe  of  ailw  i»  Tery  re- 
miirkaUai  $aA  it  oooun  t«7  quickly.  This  subataocfb  aa 
long  aa  it  iakept  from  the  light,  eyen  though  it  be  exposed 
to  fieat,  remains  perfectly  colourleaa ;  but  tbe  sun's  rays, 
and  even  diffused  daylight,  by  their  pteculiar  action  blacken 
it  apeedity.  This  effect  is  most  Htiongly  produced  by  what 
an  called  the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  impart 
neither  light  nor  heat ;  their  greatest  power  is  exerted  be- 
yond the  violet  porti<itn  of  the  prismatic  speotpum.  and  the 
property  gradually  diminishes  in  approaching  ihe  green  rays, 
and  beyond  this  it  is  totally  wanting.  It  appear*  therefore 
that  the  chemical  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  the  violet, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  ate  pnrtly  dUIUaed  llvoughout 
tbe  blue,  intligo,  and  violet  rays. 

LI6HTP0OT,  JOHN,  born  16»3.  died  1«75,  one  of 
tbase  English  divines  vhio  belong  peculiarly  to  the  class 
called  eomtiuntiUont  that  is,  who  have  written  notea  or 
comments  on  the  H61y  Scriptures.  By  the  maaa  of  readers 
these  persons  are  not  properly  distmguisbed  from  each 
ether ;  yet  each  haa  his  own  peculiarity :  that  of  Or.  Light- 
foot  being  an  intimate  aoquaintanee  with  Rabbitucal  litera- 
ture. In  this  perhaps  no  Knglisb  scholar  has  ever  equalled 
hiBi  and  he  has  applied  this  speoteaof  knowledge  extensively, 
and  in  many  instances  suecMsfully,  to  tbe  illustration  of  the 
uered  writings.  Hisvorka  are  coUeoled  in  two  large  folio 
Tolumes,  with  an  account  of  his  life  preAxed,  to  which  we  refer 
the  readw  for  particular  detaila.  He  Was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Uttoxetar  in  StaffbriluhircstudiedBt Cambridge  for 
^e  ohurcli,  was  ordained,  and  settled  eariy  in  lifoon  thelivtng 
ef  Stone  in  faia  native  county.  But  the  temptation  ol  an 
easy  aeoess  to  books  brought  him  to I<andon ;  and  takinga 
house  at  Homscy.  he  thsro  apent  tw^ve  yeara  in  eloae  theo- 
lagioai  study.  There  it  vaa  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
hiaavn  hme,  and  ol  a  usefulness  which  veaohea,  we  see,  inta 
a  Mriod  for  beyond  the  data  of  his  own  exiatence. 

in  the  disturbed  times  he  look  part  with  the  Pfashyte- 
rians,  became  a  member  nf  tbe  assembly  of  divines,  aecepted 
the  living  of  St  BarUi<domew  beside  the  Exchange,  and 
waa  made  master  of  Catherine  Hall  by  tbe  parliamentary 
mitoraofthe  university  of  Cambridge  He  had  also  tlm 
living  of  Great  Munden  in  Hertfordshire,  which  was  nro- 
sented  to  him  in  1644.  On  the  Restoraliou  of  Kmg 
Charles  IL,  when  the  Church  ef  England  was  resettled 
in  an  epitcopal  form  and  order.  Dr.  Lightfoat  complied 
with  the  terma  of  the  Aet  of  Uniformity,  from  that  time 
he  ohiafly  lesided  on  bis  living  at  Great  Munden,  where  he 
had  a  people  who  could  not  estimate  his  learning  and  value, 
hut  to  whom  he  was  very  siroogW  attached.  He  used, 
when  absent,  to  say,  that  he  longed  to  be  among  his  *  rus- 
•et  coats  *  at  Mun  leu. 

LIOHT-HOUSBS  are  buildings  erected  along  the  sea- 
shore, or  upon  rocks,  from  which  lights  are  exhibited  at 
night  for  the  direction  of  mariners.  Floating  lighta  perform 
a  similar  office,  being  shown  from  the  masts  of  vessels 
mooted  in  certain  positions,  geBerally  as  beaoona  to  enable 
ships  to  avoid  shoala  nr  aunken  loeka  in  the  ■atuariea  of 
great  rivera. 

It  ia  probably  from  the  desire  of  preserving  property, 
rather  than  from  the  wish  to  provide  for  peraonal  safety, 
that  the  ayaiematio  eRtabliatuuent  of  light-heusea  has 
sprung;  and  it  is  the  practioe,  in  this  oountry  at  leaat,  to 
ooUeet  the  fiinds  required  fai  keeping  up  our  light-houses 
fkom  vessels,  by  a  rate  of  charge  fODportmned  to  the  siie  <^ 
the  ship,  as  tbe  best  germral  test  of  the  amount  of  property 
to  bo  aceuied.  The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  <^  ancient 
times  was  that  erected  about  b.c  283,  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphui,  ou  the  island  of  Phaios  opposite  *jo 
Alexandria.  [ALEUNDaia.}  It  is  from  this  building,  or 
rather  from  the  island  on  which  it  stood,  that  Ught-h«usas 
'have  in  many  countries  received  their  generis  nameof  Pha* 
ne.  The  most  oekhnted  S^Mwnaea  ef  Mdnro  tinaa  are 


that  on  Bell-roek  opposite  to  the  Fnth  of  TVyi  and  tiiat  m 
the  Bd&vBlone  rocks  o^qtoiite  to  Plymouth  aound.  [Buv 

Rock;  Uodtitonb.] 

The  erection  of  lignt-bouses  in  this  oountry  haa  not  pf»> 
ceeded  upon  anysystematio  plan,  but  in  every  inatanoa  uei 
have  been  eouatructed  simply  because  of  the  disaatrona  loasoa 
that  had  occurred  for  want  of  them.  From  this  cause  il  uiaao 
that  our  light-house  astablishments  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  eoaduoted  under  entirely  diffveat 
system^  diflhrent  ai  legaida  tbeeoMtitutien  of  the  manage- 
ment, ^  rales  or  ammBt  ttf  the  .lieht-due%  and  the  prio- 
ciple  on  vhich  they  are  levied.  InBngland  there  are  now 
44  light-honaas  and  19  floating  lighta,  iraidi  are  oonsideied 
aa  general  lights,  besides  46  light-houses  and  4  fioating 
lights,  which  are  local  or  harbour  liehts;  altc^ther  107 
I  igbts.  Of  the  genwal  lighta  30  (?)  Hght-nousps  ai^d  the  whale 
of  the  floating  lights,  13  in  number,  are  upider  the  awnag»> 
ment  of  the  Corporation  of  tbe  Trioity  House  of  Deptford 
Strond ;  3  are  in  private  bands  under  leases  gnmted  by  the 
Trinity-House  Board;  ?  are  in  private  haiyls  under  leases 
granted  by  the  ciovUi  and  the  remaining  4  are  held  by  in- 
dividuals under  patents  or  by  authority  of  acts  of  parliament. 
In  Scotland  there  are  2$  light-bouaea  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  Board  entitled  the  Commissioners  for  Nortbom 
Lights,  incorporated  by  the  act  38  Geo.  11}., «.  tt.  and  con- 
sisting of  25  commissioners,  who  hold  the  office  by  virtue 
of  varuui  other  public  situations  held  by  Ihent.  There  are 
besides  in  Bootknd  18  local  or  harbour  lights.  Ia  Irdand 
there  are  24  light-housea  and  3  floating  lishts,  which  are  all 
general  lights,  besides  9  harbour  light-bouses  under  the 
corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  tbe  port  of  Dub- 
lin, and  S  other  harbour  light-houses  maintained  by  vari- 
ous local  authorities:  making  altogether  92  light-housea 
and  1 6  floating  lights,  which  are  genenl  lights,  and  76  light- 
houses and  4  floatins  lights,  which  are  local  or  harbour 
lights ;  being  in  the  whole  168  light-housea  and  20  floating 
lights  constantly  maintained  on  the  coasts  and  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  harbours  of  these  kingdoms. 

The  fuUowinfe  statement  contains  the  amount  of  light- 
dues  t  oUected  m  the  general  lights,  the  charges  of  collec- 
tion, the  expense  of  maintaining  the  diflhient  li^t-houses 
and  floating  lights,  and  the  iwt  surplus  receipt  in  the  yMr 
1832,  as  contained  m  the  Report  of  the  Seleet  Conraitiee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  state  aud  management 
of  light-houses,  presented  in  August,  1834: — 
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A  principal  object  in  the  establishment  of  these  buildings 
is  togive  intimation  to  vessels  approaching  the  coast  during 
the  night  as  to  tbe  place  in  which  they  are.  It  is  therefore 
of  importance  that  the  lights  exhibited  on  the  same  line 
of  coast  should  have  some  essential  difltrences,  so  as  t^  be 
readily  distinguished  by  mariners..  The  different  appear^ 
ances  thus  required  are  given  by  having  two  lights  placed 
either  vertically  or  horizontally  with  respect  to  each  other, 
or  three  lights,  as  at  the  Casket  rocks,  or  by  causing  the 
lighta  to  revolve  or  to  appear  only  at  certain  intervala. 
and  to  remain  in  sight  only  for  a  given  number  of  seconds 
at  eadi  appearance ;  or  by  the  empltqment  of  lamps  of  dif- 
forent  oolours.  as  in  some  of  the  harbeux^lights,  whieh  do 
not  require  to  be  seen  at  a  great  uismnce. 

The  mode  of  lighting  now  generally  used  in  this  country 
is  that  of  placing  an  argand  burner  in  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bolic reflector.  This  instrument  is  made  of  silvu-  strength- 
ened with  copper,  and  is  about  3  or  4  inches  in  focal  length 
and  ai  inches  in  diameter.  The  number  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  leflectcos  in  each  light-house  depend  upon  the  light 
being  fixed  or  removing,  and  upon  other  cifsunsstaneea  eon- 
naotod  with  the  ritnntion  and  impcartanee  of  tbe  ligbtihoaask 
The  node  i»  ue  in  tbe  li^ho«aaa-ef  nnimeoi 
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plheing  a  kirge  argand  lamp,  having  ftiur  jeoaoBotrio  wie)E% 
afid  giving  a  very  powerful  light,  in  the  centre  of  tba  ttf>{wr 
pftrt  ef  the  building,  and  placing  araUnd  the  lamp  a  Reriea 
of  glass  lenses  4f  a  peouUat  eoOMtwtioti ;  tbui  using  a 
refracting  instead  of  a  retlecting  instrunoent  te  coUeot  ibe 
light,  and  only  one  lamp  imtead  ef  a  grMWr  number.  The 
1ms  emplojned  is  about  80  inclvu  Hqaans^  pfauie-oonvMt  and 
ftrtneA  of  sspante  rings  or  cooes,  whose  common  surfhcM 
pKMrvs  TtwuAf  the  same  «urvBtiira  as  if  thqr  eoastititBd 
portians  of  on*  oouplete  lens  the  interior  and  uieleBs  part 
of  the  glasd  bbing  nm#md.  To  tvm  a  lens  ot  such  mag^ 
Bitude  out  of  one  pieoe  of  glm  muld  be  berdlr  possible, 
and  if  it  were  possibte,  the  necessary  thfckneaa  of  the  glass 
wouM  gTMtly  obstriMt  the  light :  the  merit  of  the  invention 
oonsiBts  in  building  it  of  separate  ribgik  The  light  thus 
obtained  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  e<|ual  to  that  afibnied 
by  nine  oommon  retiectors ;  and  it  is  ealbukit«d  that  by  a 
consumption  of  oil  equal' to  that  of  17  common  argand  lamps 
with  tvflectors  an  effbot  is  produced  equal  to  that  of  30 
lamps  and  reflector!  There  is  this  fkinber  advantage  in 
the  French  over  the  English  apparatus  that  in  the  English 
ligfat-battae  of  eqUat  iltuminatmg  power  with  tiie  Franeh 
then  wo«ld  be  daily  employment  ib  firimmii^  30  lamps, 
and  cleaning  an  equal  number  of  reflectors,  wfaloh,  having  a 
rvty  ddicate  sflnr  surfitce,  ^uire  mutth  eare  and  attentfAn ; 
while  in  the  French  light-house  there  is  only  one  lamp  to 
trim,  and  the  lenses,  being  of  glass,  require  litUe  or  no  la- 
boar  to  ke^  ibem  bright  On  ^e  other  hand  those  diop- 
txit  lights  hav«  not  the  wide  dispersive  range  which  is  so 
necessary  in  JixedVi^U. 

On  the  DOi-them  and  western  eoasts  of  France  there  bre 
89  excellent  lights ;  and  the  Dutch  have  do  lights  oh  their 
sea-oeast  and  in  the  Zuydet  Zee.  The  A&iral^  have 
lately  published  official  lists  of  all  these  lights. 

The  rates  of  ligh'-duty  charged  to  vessels  passing  within 
certain  limits varyoonsideiablyinresMet  of  difibrent  lights: 
fcr  some  of  those  which  ste  nnder  the  uanagement  of  the 
Trini^  House  u  little  as  a  flu-thing  per  ton  is  ehtarged  on 
British,  and  a  haUjpenny  per  ton  on  a  fore^  vessel  \  while 
for  other  lightg  the  rates  are  as  high  as  a  penny  and  two- 
pence per  ton  on  English  and  ibreign  ships  respentivAly. 
The  ships  belonging  to  countries  with  which  we  havo  trea- 
ties of  reciprocity  are  entitled  to  admission  to  ow  ports  en 
the  same  terms  as  English  vessels,  and  acoordinely  pay  ne 
higher  rate  of  light-duties.  The  Trinity  House  nas  relin- 
quished, in  ^eso  eases,  the  right  to  any  increaiwd  bhatge ; 
but  in  the  case  or  those  light-houses  which  are  held  by 
private  individuals,  the  dimrentis  is  madd  good  to  thtM 
parties  oat  of  tho  customs*  revntue.  Tii6  sum  paid  on  this 
account  in  1 882,  the  latest  year  of  ithiA  we  have  the  rocord, 
was  35,188t 

L%ht-daes  ars  coDeoted  nbt  only  npott  ships  lVeqa«ntitig 
ont  narts  Ibr  tlie  pntpooes  of  eommeree,  but  upon  sueh  as 
ar«  driven  in  by  stress  of  Weathor,  ot  if  tbcy  coBse  vrithin 
sight  nt  Dttt  ligiht-honses  in  the  proseenlien  of  their  voyages 
ftt>m  one  fbreign  port  to  another,  Teeulattons  which  have 
occasioned  much  dissatisftotion,  ana  whieh  ar*  perhaps 
justly  chargeablb  with  exaction. 

LIGHTNINC}.  The  general  cir«unuttm«es  attendant 
on  a  thunder-storm  are  familiar  to  most  persons;  It  will 
however  be  usefVil  to  state  some  of  the  most  ptomlnent, 
with  a  view  to  their  explanation  when  rc^^arded  as  electrical 
idienomena. 

At  flnt  we  see  light  clouds  fbtming  with  jagged  edgeb, 
the  relative  motions  of  which  are  fiiequently  opposite  and 
Tariable.  The  atmosphere  at  the  surfhce  of  the  earth  en^ 
jvys  a  stillness  and  oalm,  accottrpettied  vrith  some  elevation 
of  temperatute^  as  weU  is  eonmendile  btfometfic  and  hy- 
grametrio  changes,  pndueitig  on  the  animal  system  the 
semations  itf  tloseness,  Adntness,  knd  oppfession,  and  ap- 
pearing even  to  the  brute  creation  indicatm  of  some  awful 
and  impMiding  ehatiges.  Some  of  these  light  clouds  ap- 
pear stationary,  as  if  the  forces  which  produced  contrarv 
motions  in  the  others  made  an  aquilibrnim  in  these.  A 
low  murmuring  and  continued  sound  of  distant  thunder 
is  soon  heard,  after  which  the  lower  regiott  of  the  air  is 
refivshed  with  cooler  but  light  bVeeitos  of  uncertain  direc- 
tion. The  calm  is  resumed,  bnl  the  thunder-clouds  are 
nearer,  apparently  larger,  and  much  blacker,  and  their 
influence  on  the  nervous  ^stem  is  felt  by  ati  indescribable 
sensation  of  uneasiness.  Lightning  flashes  are  now  per- 
oe^ved  at  short  intervals ;  their  eotatse  H  sometinles  xigzag, 
wbui  it  is  {Ailed  foAtA  lightning;  the  abemtfans  in  its 
oMuse  show  that  it  is  near  tatnMSiil  olyalstSi  toA  is 


therefbre  justly  rege^led  as  dangerous^  In  a  few  seoond* 
after  the  discharge,  heavy  abowets  of  rain  or  luil  desoend^ 
and  the  atmospliere  is  again  ooolbd.  The  blackness  no# 
bacomas  univenal ;  the  thimder,  whieh  befm  roared  con- 
tinuously and  at  a  sensible  interval  after  the  discharge  of 
(he  lightning,  is  now  heard  in  a  loud  and  sudden  dap 
almost  at  the  same  instant  that  the  lightning  is  seen  de- 
scending towards  Uu  etuth  with  immense  veloeity,  «ad 
resembling  a  globe  ot  flame. 

These  phenomena  are  the  most  oomtnon  oenobmitants 
of  thunder-stormst  parttOukrly  in  summer  tmw.  Bat  ■t^ma 
are  aUe  Reduced  by  rapid  Ganges  in  the  atmespherie  eur^ 
rents,  for  instance  when  the  equinoctial  gales  usually  set 
in ;  or,  as  in  a  renent  instance,  when  the  late  violent  and 
destructive  'gtAm  (we  write  in  December,  1836^  crowing 
the  Atlantic  wiih  tmth  a  revolving  and  progretsii'O  move- 
ment, and  becoming  mixed  with  various  strata  of  the  air 
through  the  regions  which  they  trai-eiwd,  produced  in 
several  places  most  destruetive  thundor-stornis. 

Thecotour  of  the  lightning  is  a  variable  yellow,  depending 
much  on  tfaa  densUy  and  eom^Uon  of  the  Mrata  of  air 
through  which  the  discharge  takds^aoa. 

ranUin  in  America,  and  De  Louas  in  France^  oonh- 
menead,  independemly  of  each  other,  a  series  of  experimenia 
landing  to  identify  lightning  with  the  dtscharge  of  ordinary 
olee^ty.  [Blbctricitt  ]  Their  identity  might  wall  b*i 
saspeeteo  from  the  number  of  analogiea  known  to  eitist  ha* 
tween  them.  For  example,  the  zigzag  path  of  llM  eleenta 
spark  from  an  instrument  to  a  conduetor  resembles  ott  a 
small  scale  the  course  xtt  forked  lightning;  both  strike 
pointed  bodies  in  pref^nce  to  othei-s,  and  lightninu;  els* 
prefers,  CBBteris  paribus,  tlw  best  electrical  conductors^ 
Both  can  dissolve  metal  and  inflame  combustibles,  ctestray 
sight  and  animal  \ito,  and  reverse  the  poles  of  a  magnet,. 

Franklin,  In  175-2,  perceiving  a  thunder-elond  approach- 
ing,  sent  upa  silk  kite  atta^ed  toS  dry  hempen  end.  The 
looee  threads  ot  the  oord  stood  eteet,  and  upon  pointing  his 
finger  to  the  cord,  he  drew  sparks.  When  in  oonseouenct 
of  a  little  rain  the  hempen  cord  became  a  better  etmauetoi; 
the  supply  of  electrniity  from  the  cloud  beeame  more  co- 
pious, and  by  the  smartheRs  of  the  shock  ensuing,  the  dkn* 
ger  of  prolonging  the  expetiuent  was  sufficiently  indiratedt 

Similar  experin^enfes  >*ere  afterwahlsunde  l>y  an  assistant 
of  Dotibard  at  Marly  la  Ville,  by  Gantont  Wilson^  Kihner»> 
ley,  Bertholon,  Beccaria,  and  many  other  philosophers)  and 
the  supposed  identity  was  completely  subatnntiaied.  ^ro- 
fhssor  nichman  of  St.  Petersburg  attached  a  simnle  species 
of  electrometer  to  his  apparatus  for  measuring  tne  eleetrio 
intensity  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Immediately  after  a  loud 
<dap,  he  proceeded  to  read  off  the  indication  of  his  Instru- 
ment, when  a  globe  of  eleetrie  fire  was  discharged  through 
his  body ;  he  ^11  instantly  on  a  chest  quite  dead,  and  de- 
composition ensued  witinn  Ibrty-eight  hours  (a.ix  ir&S) 
his  affiistant  was  also  tnuoh  fa^ured. 

These  experiments  show  the  phenomena  of  eleetrio 
iadttetioH  or  influence.  [Ei-kcTwfciTV.]  The  elonds  fn- 

auently  change  finm  negative  to  positive  i^otrii-ity  i  tliey 
Iso  inflitehce  the  portions  of  the  earth  near  them,  and 
sometimes  so  strongly  as  to  draw  the  lightning  J^om  the 
earth,  which  is  accordingly  termed  eseending  lightning.  . 
The  entients-  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  for 
Plhiy  describes  the  latid  of  Ktruria  as  emitting  thunders. 

When  the  eleetrie  discharge  perdieales  generally  the  sur- 
rounding masses  of  weakly  electrised  vapour*  the  appear- 
ance then  is  that  of  a  sudden  and  wide  illumination,  as  in 
summer,  or  sheet-lightning.  This  lightning  Is  harmless, 
and  even  beneficial,  as  indicating  Uie  restoretfon  of  atmo- 
spheric and  eleetrie  equilibrium  after  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  odd  to  heat. 

The  fbnaMtion  of  vapour  into  rain  and  hail  may  be  attri- 
buted to  its  violent  condensation  by  the  lightning,  and  the 
momentary  vacuum  in  its  track,  the  coldness  produced  con- 
verting the  rain  into  hail :  ihmt  are  also  other  opmions  on 
this  supject. 

Hie  principles  of  electricity  explain  some  other  veiy 
cutious  phenomena  wtiich  have  been  observed  by  travelleia 
when  near  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  as  by  Jalabati 
Fictet,  atld  Saussure  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  Messrs.  Tupper 
and  Lknftar  on  Mount  MtnA.  The  latter  runtiing  down  on 
a  field  of  snoW  (a  good  cbnduotor),  Mt  a  rtignt  electric 
shock  as  they  entered  a  cloud  which  appeared  eteetric;  a 
pain  vras  felt  in  the  baolL  whieh  graduaiU  aieendetlto  the 
head;  the  hairs  (bt  the  U#Hff|JwMM4^L^ 
Upon  tttnviftg  Uw  flttgeM  newmMfl,  IHlttlwnQg  oannd 
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noeeeded  from  it,  which  arose  from  the  succession  of  sparks, 
in  the  ibrmer  case  the  sound  appeared  to  play  round  a  gilt 
bat-hand  worn  by  one  of  the  traveUen. 

The  changes  of  tampeiature,  the  electricity  of  the  earth 
in  eontaot  with  the  air*  and  that  produced  by  the  chemical 
ehugaa  of  th«  wiooi  matton  of  the  globe,  are  the  great 
muses  of  atmonilinio  electrioitr:  thus  earthouakeiy  vA- 
euiie  ernptionsi  be.,  are  gramfly  aooompuiiM  by  Twlent 
thunder-storms. 

(For  further  infbrmation  on  this  sulnect  we  refer  to 
Thvndbk-Rods  ;  also  Bertholon,  De  FElectrieiU  dot  Me- 
thret;  Franklin's  Letters;  Beccaria.  Letttre  dell*  Elettri- 
eitmo ;  Becquetel,  TraiU  de  rElectriciti,  &c) 

LIGHTS.  NORTHERN.  In  continuation  of  the  article 
AuROEA  BoRBAXis,  we  may  add  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  British  Association  have  produced  various  good  ob- 
servations of  these  pfaenmnena.  The  directions  bow  to 
observe  them  (abttraetad  in  the  article  dted)  are  reprinted 
in  voL  iv.,  p.  zxxT.  of  their  R^orta. 

Of  lata  yean  these  pfaenooena  seem  to  have  become 
more  eommon  in  EagUiid:  one  in  partieular  (see  Mr. 
C9iristie*s  communieatioQt  toL  vi.,  p.  39,  Bep.  B.  Am.}  was 
obawed  June  34,  1837,  at  a  time  of  the  year  in  which  no 
such  appearance  is  recorded  as  observed  iu  England.  In 
the  preceding  February  occurred  *  one  of  the  most  eitraor- 
dinary  on  record  in  these  latitudes  :*  but  during  the  very 
cold  winter  and  spring  of  1637-38  l»rdly  any  nidi  phe- 
nomenon appeared. 

By  three  corresponding  obsorations  (vol.  ii..  p.  401)  of 
the  bright  arches  of  the  aurora  of  March  21, 1833,  it  appears 
that  these  arches  were  *  similar  to  parallels  of  latitude  round 
the  magnetic  axis.'  Should  ftirtber  observations  prove  this 
to  be  a  general  law,  no  more  valuable  step  will  ever  have 
been  made  towards  a,  consisted  explanation  tit  these  me- 
teoTolog^eal  oomete.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pamm  living 
in  Ihvouiahle  parts  of  the  country,  and  diqiosed  to  observa- 
tion, will  not  neglect  to  qualify  themselves  fbr  obsoring 
such  appearances:  a  sin^  obsOTation  in  connection  wiu 
others  made  at  different  places  may  be  of  great  value. 

U'GIA.   [IsOF(n>A,  vol.  xiii..  p.  55.1 

IJ6NIN,  or  vegetable  fibre,  is  tno  substance  which 
remains  after  a  plant  or  a  portion  of  it  has  been  treated 
vith  water,  weak  alkaline  and  aoid  solutions,  with  idcohol 
and  ather,  in  oider  to  diaaOlva  all  the  matten  soluble  in 
these  agents. 

Lignin,  properly  speaking,  constitutes  the  skeleton  of 
the  trunk  and  bmnefaes  of  the  tree.  It  varies,  ip  different 
kinds,  u  to  iu  colour,  hardness,  texture^  and  specifte  gra- 
vity ;  and  it  is  probable,  on  aooount  of  these  aifbrencen* 
th^  its  oomposition  also  varies.  The  tnture  of  liniin  is 
always  porous,  because  it  contains  longitudinal  vessds,  and 
it  is  ean  to  split  it  in  the  direction  assumed  by  them.  The 
]miee  of  lignin,  when  fresh,  contain  the  juices  of  diffaent 
sulMtances ;  during  the  drying  of  ligain  the  water  evapo- 
rates, and  leaves  the  maUers  dxj  which  it  held  dissolved. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  wood  contracts,  in  drying,  in 
breadth,  bub  preserves  its  length.  It  is  commonly  admitted 
that  timber  in  general  consists  of  ninety-six  parts  of  lignin 
and  four  parts  of  the  substances  which  wm  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  evaporated  nunsture. 

When  lignin  has  been  dried,  it  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity;  out  on  aeooant  of  iti  porous  nature  and  the 
deliqueieent  aubstanoes  whioh  it  oontains,  it  acquires  mois- 
ture when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  Uwn  becomes  a  oonduo- 
tor:  this  absorption  may  be  prevented  by  varnish.  It  is 
well  known  that  wood  swims  in  wator:  but  when  de|Hiv«d 
of  air  it  becomes  heavier  and  sinks  in  it ;  its  specific  gravity 
then  varying  from  1*46,  which  is  the  specific  gravity  of  flr, 
to  that  of  1  -53,  the  specific  gravity  ot  oak  and  beech.  Wood 
is  gradually  decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  simultaneous 
influence  of  light,  air,  and  water ;  but  under  water  it  may 
be  preserved  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  as  is  proved  by 
the  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been  fbund  in  a  perfect  state 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  peat-mosses,  and  which  must  havb 
been  there  from  a  period  anterior  to  history :  also  when  it 
is  kept  perfectly  dry  it  is  not  subject  to  decay.  The  wood 
eoelosing  Egyptian  mummies  is  found  in  good  preserva- 
tion, adthougb  some  of  it  must  be  about  3000  years  old. 

When  wood  or  lignin  is  treated  with  chlorine,  it  becomes 
white,  but  does  not  dissolve.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  cold  converts  it  into  gum ;  and  if  the  mass  thus  ob* 
taioed  be  boiled  with  water,  it  is  changed  into  grape-sugar. 
When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  becomes 
Uaok  owing  to  the  eepaiaSHm  of  charcoal,  while  sulphurona 


and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  evolved.  When  treated  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  obtained ;  when  boiled  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  aoid,  it  becomes  first  reddi^ 
then  brown,  and  afterwards  bUok,  without  being  soluhla 
either  in  the  acid  or  in  nter. 

The  eauitie  alkalis  disacdTCd  in  a  large  quantity  at  watv 
act  but  Ibebly  eo  wood;  hut  if  sawdust  be  treated  witli  an 
equal  weight  of  hydr^  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  litUe 
wattt,  it  swells,  yields  wata  wtth  an  empyreumatie  smell, 
and  a  tMOBoceneoas  liquid  is  formed ;  when  this  has  cooled. 
It  IS  ot  a  bUokish  brown  colour,  and  contains  oxalic  and 
acetio  acids,  with  a  eubstaoce  resembling  soot  treated  with 
an  alkali.  When  wood  is  heated  in  iron  cylinders  with  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  condensation  of  the  volatile 
products,  a  great  variety  of  important  substances  are  obtained, 
besides  charcoal :  in  this  way  are  procured  acetic  acid,  com- 
monly called,  till  purified,  pyroligneous  acid,pyroulie  spirit, 
creagote.  and  tarry  matter. 

LIGNITE.  Fossil  wood  carbonised  to  a  certain  d^ree, 
but  retaining  distinctly  its  woody  texture,  is  thus  des^ 
nated:  a  greater  degree  of  change  constittttes  cannot  and 
common  coal,  in  whwh  the  original  structure  of  ib»  consti- 
tuent  plants  can  only  with  diffloul^  be  traced ;  a  leas  diai^ 
belongs  to  peat. 

Dr.  MaoCulloch  observes *In  its  ehemioal  properties 
lignite  holds  a  station  intermediate  between  peat  and  coal ; 
while  among  the  varieties  a  gradation  in  this  req>ect  may 
be  traced ;  the  brown  and  more  organized  kinds  approaching 
very  near  to  peat,  while  the  more  compact  kinds,  auch  as  jet, 
approximate  to  coal.*   (On  Socks,  p.  636.) 

His  synopsis  of  lignite  runs  thus: — 

A.  Jet  Hard,  compact,  with  pitchy  lustre. 

B.  Surturbrand.  Lees  compact  and  more  britOe  than  jet. 
C  Moor  coal  of  some  authoi.  Frialde. 

D.  Bovey  ooaL   Fibrous  ttw  vegetable  texture  very  ap- 

parent, oolour  hnwn  or  brownish  bla^ 

E.  Cblt^e  earth,  rarthy  and  pulvecolent  mass.  The 

thickness  said  to  be  SO  fbet 

F.  Basaltic  ooaL   Of  variable  structure;  some  parts  like 

wood,  others  like  coal. 

lignite  often  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness 
and  extent,  and  supplies  to  particular  districts  a  bad  substi- 
tute for  coal.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites  (Alum 
Bay),  lies  in  alternating  series  with  arenaceous  and  atgilla- 
eeous  beds,  and  is  sometimes  covered  by  fresh-wator  lime- 
stone (Kapfbach),  and  presents  manr  analogies  with  coal ; 
but  in  genoal  lignite  is  most  plentiful  in  the  tertiary  strata, 
and  ooN  among  the  older  rocks  of  the  seeoDdary  isriea. 

In  -  Isle  <^  Wight  (Alum  Bay)  lignite  beds  (the  wood 
conilSarous)  oeenr  amidst  the  sands  ana  days  of  ibe  lower 
pari  the  (eocene)  tertiary  strata;  in  a  depression  of  the 
sor&oe  near  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon,  a  more  considerable 
deposit  of  like  nature  oocura  under  tmveiA  alternating  beds 
of  clay  and  gravel  of  considerable  thickness.  (De  la  Beche, 
Geol.  JfonuA.)  These  deposits  deserve  attentive  compari- 
son with  the  peat  moors  of  high  and  low  situations  in  Eng- 
land, with  and  without  buriea  fbrests,  with  the  lignite  coal 
of  the  Sussex  Wealden,  the  coal  of  the  Yorkshire  oolites 
derived  from  equiseta,  and  the  coal  of  the  old«  loeks  in 
which  coniferous  wood  appears  an  abundant  ingredient. 

According  to  Brongniut  (' Tableau des Terrains')  at  least 
three  deposits  of  lignUe  of  different  geological  ages  may  he 
distinguUbed  in  the  series  of  tertiary  strata,  vis.  the  lignite 
of  Switseriand,  of  Mont  Roi^  and  of  Aisne  (all  of  eocene 
date,  according  to  Lyell's  chusi&oation).  Among  the  se- 
condary strata,  one  deposit  is  noticed  by  Brtmgniart,  viz.  in 
the  IsleofAix,  belonging  to  the  lomr  greensand,  and  occur- 
rences of  less  importance  in  the  Wealdeu  of  Sussex,  the 
Kimmeridge  clay,  lias,  and  grm  bigarrC  Hardly  any  of 
the  clays  of  the  cretaceous  or  oolitic  formations  are  deficient 
ofjet,  which  sometimes  forms  considerable  floors  (as  near 
Whitby),  but  generally  lies  in  small  portions. 

The  plants  occurring  in  all  these  deposits  are  terrestrial ; 
in  the  Swiss  and  French  lignites  there  are  remains  of  palms ; 
inthe  Meissnerthereaieconiferouswoods.  Mammalia  occur, 
espedally  in  the  Swiss  lignites  at  Kiipfliach  near  Ziirieh, 
where  Bbstodon  angustidens.  M.  Torioense,  Beaver,  Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinus,  and  other  remains  are  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  genera  of 
the  animals  found  in  lignite  (Sxueuiy,  Stjrria)  is  the  Anthra- 
ootherium.   

LIGULATE  FLOWERS,  are  such  as  have  a  monopetal- 
ous  corolla  slit  on  one  side,  and  vi^oiA^tlLMSml^Om' 
doUonLOae.  fSYRUlttu]  ed  by'VIjUOVlC: 
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UGU'RIA  (called  by  the  Greeks  Ugrstica,  Aiywrnxi,, 
aod  the  inbabiUDts  Ligyei,  Aiyvte ;  anoLiguslinit  Airmr- 
rivot),  a  divifiioQ  of  antieat  Italy,  wu  setMiated  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  from  Btruria  by  the  river  Macra<Af(i£Ta),  and 
vas  hounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Gallia.  The 
most  imjMrtaDt  places  in  Liguria  wsxe  Alhium  Intemelium 
iyintirmgHa),  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  a  munici- 
pium,  the  capital  of  the  lulemelii ;  Albium  Ingaunum 
{Albenga),  the  capital  ot  the  Ingauni ;  Genua  [Gsnoa]  ; 
Dertooa  {Jbrtottdit  in  the  interior,  a  Roman  colony,  sur- 
named  Julia;  Alba  Pompeia  iAiba);  Asta  U«tO;  and 
Pollentia  {Polmza), 

The  L^ures  however  m  more  antient  times  extended  as 
for  as  the  Rhone  in  France  (Strnbo,  iv.  140);  and  *if 
▼e  may  trust  to  the  report  which  has  been  transmittal  to 
U8  from  the  Carthaeiniao  navigator  Himilco,  they  dwelt 
upon  the  shoreii  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  driven 
tnence  into  the  mountains,  whence  they  descended  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  the  overpowering  pres- 
sure of  the  Celts  or  Gauls.  (Av.,  Or.  Mar^  129—145.) 
It  is  evident  that  this  tradition  places  them  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lt&;yr,  or  Liger  (the  Loire).'  (History  o/ 
Home,  publishea  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
fen-  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  63.)  They  are 
described  by  Herodotus  as  dwelling  above  Massilia  (Mar- 
seille) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  theyreached  as  for 
south  as  the  Amo  (iL  104,  A.  Casaubon).  They  also  appear 
to  have  inhabited  part  of  Spain.  Thuc^rdidet  lavs  (vi.  2} 
that  the  Sicanians  were  an  Iberian  nation,  who  had  been 
driven  by  the  Ligurians  from  a  river  called  Sicanus.  There 
were  also  Ligurians  amongtbe  inhabitants  of  CorsicafSeneca, 
Contot.  ad  Uetinam,  8 ;  Rragm.  StUlutt.  Hittor.,  ii.,  p.  958, 
ed.  Cortius) ;  Md  a  considerable  nsrt  of  Gallia  Cisalpitia 
was  occupied  by  Ligurian  tribes.  The  whole  of  Piedmont, 
in  its  presept  extent,  was  inhabited  by  the  Ijgurians;  and 
Pavia,  under  the  name  of  Ticinum,  was  fountud  by  a  Ligu- 
rian tribe,  the  Laevians.  (Pliny,  iiL  21 ;  Niebuhr  i  Roman 
Hist^  i.,  p.  161,  Encl.  Transl.) 

Dionysius  says  that  the  extraction  of  the  Ligures  was 
unknown.  (L  10.)  According  to  Straho  (iL  88X  they  were 
a  different  people  from  the  Celts.  They  lived  scattered 
through  Tillages  (Strabi^  v.  151),  and  were  celebrated  as 
light-armed  soldiers.  (Strabo,  iv.  140.)  Cato  stigmatized 
them  as  lying  and  deceitfiil  iF^ragtn.  Orig.  it,  in  Servius 
on  J?Rh  xi.  701,  715);  but  other  writers  speak  highly  of 
their  industry,  courage ,  and  perseverance.  (Cicero,  Cont. 
RittL,  il  35;  Virgil,  Georgics,  ii.  167.)  They  were  not 
conquered  by  the  Romans  till  long  after  the  second  Punic 
war.  Strabo  relates  that  during  me  space  of  eighty  years 
the  Romans  only  obtained  a  free  passage  along  tneir  shore 
of  twelve  stadia  firom  the  coast  (iv.  140.)  They  were 
finally  subdued  B.C.  166.  (Livy,  xli.  12-19;  Epit.  46.) 

LIGURITE.  This  mineral  occurs  crystallized ;  the  pri- 
mary fiirm  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven. 
Hardness  5*0  to  6*0.  Colour  yellowish-green  or  apple-green. 
Stxeak  greyiih-vlute.  Lustre  vitreo-resmoua.  IVantlu- 
eent,  transparent   Specifte  gravity  3*49. 

It  occurs  in  a  taleose  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Stura  in 
the  Apennines.  It  is  stated  as  a  gem  to  be  superior  to 
chrysolite  in  colour,  transparency,  and  hardness. 

LI'GUUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  ^nus  of  terrestrial 
testaceous  moUusks  belonging  to  the  lamily  Helicidee.  Mr. 
Gray  (Z6o2.  iVoc,  1834)  aescribes  a  species  from  Africa 
ilAmuM  terndt),  and  observes  that  in  saape  it  is  most  like 
to  the  young  oi  Helix  Jkanmigera  of  F4russao,  but  differs 
in  colour,  in  tenuity,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  front  of  the 
pillar-lip. 

LILAC.  [Strinqa.] 

LILIA'CRiC,  an  important  natural  order  of  endogens, 
containing  many  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  that  class 
of  the  vegetable  kingdmn.  A  large  proportion,  especially 
of  those  «  oold  countries,  oon^ts  of  bmbous  plants,  pro- 
ducing annually  a  stem  which  perishes  after  having  pro- 
duced its  leaves  and  flowers ;  others  have  an  annual  dura- 
tion with  perennial  fleshy  roots ;  and  a  few  acquire,  in  warm 
countries,  a  stem  of  very  considerable  siie,  as  the  dragon- 
tree,  DracGBUa  Draco,  of  which  there  is  an  antient  specimen 
in  Teneriffe  with  a  stem  many  feet  in  diameter. 

The  flowers  of  liliaceous  plants  are  generally  large  and 
showy,  especially  in  those  with  annual  stems,  as  uie  lily 
itseK  the  fiitillary,  hyacinth,  star  of  Bethlehem,  &c. ;  but 
vheo  they  acquire  an  atboreMent  stem,  the  siu  of  the 
P.  a.  No.  848. 


flowen  cmitraoti,  so  that  the  largest  trees  among  them  have 
the  smallest  flowers.  Their  leaves  are  always  quite  simple 
and  undivided ;  and  osually  have  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
running  stnught  from  the  rase  to  the  apex :  but  in  some 
Dracenas  thejr  diTet|;e  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as 
in  the  plantain.  Among  other  endogens  they  are  readily 
known  by  having  a  flower  of  6  coloured  pieces,  6  stamens 
with  the  anthers  opening  inwards,  and  a  superior  3-celled 
ovary  changing  to  a  3-celled  fruit.  The  greater  part  are  of 
no  known  use :  we  find  however  among  them  aloes,  yield- 
ing the  valuable  purgative  medicine  of  that  name;  squills 
(squilla  maritima),  whose  bulbs  secrete  a  viscid  substance 
much  employed  as  an  emetic,  diuretic,  and  expectorant ;  and 
several  plants  which  yield  a  tough  and  valuable  fibre,  such 
as  Phorroium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  hemp,  Sanseviera  zey- 
lanica,  or  bowstriiw  w  African  hemp,  Yucca  filamentosa,  &c. 
What  are  called  wiaceous  plants,  such  as  the  onion,  garlic, 
&en  are  spedes  of  this  order,  of  which  between  80  and  90 
genera  are  known. 


Tolipa  lylTartrii. 

1, «  msRvUbd  vfaw  of  Um  ■btMuuid  vUUI;  2,tha^«il;  3.  ■tnuuwiM 
MctioD  of  a  rfpo  fhdi.  ihowiag  the  celli  aod  imdi. 

LILIWATL   [VioA  Ganita.] 

LILLE,  the  capital  of  the  doMrtment  of  Nord  in  France, 
is  situated  on  the  canal  of  the  Deule,  which  communicates 
with  the  Lys.  It  is  1 25  miles  north  by  east  of  Paris,  in  a 
direct  line,  or  140  by  the  road  through  Peronne  andDouay, 
or  by  that  through  Amiens  and  Arras. 

Lille  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  was  then  only  a  castle  erected  by  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  which  grew  to  a  considerable  fortified  town.  The 
possession  of  this  fortress  was  early  an  object  of  contention, 
and  it  baa  been  several  times  besic^d.  The  most  memo- 
rable sieges  wne  that  In  ajx  1708  by  the  allies  under 
Eugene  and  Marlborongb,  who  obliged  the  governor,  Ma- 
r^chal  Boufflers,  to  capitulate,  after  a  protracted  and  no- 
nourable  defence;  and  that  of  1792  by  the  Austrians,  who 
bombarded  the  town,  but  did  not  take  it.  Lille  was  ibe 
capital  of  La  Flandre  Francoiae.  It  is  strongly  fortified ; 
the  citadel,  a  masterpiece  of  vauban,  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city.  At  the  opposite  side  is  fort  St  Sauveur.  The 
canal  <»  the  Deule  enters  the  town  on  the  south-west  where 
it  is  called  Haute  Deule,  or  Upper  Deule ;  it  is  distributed 
into  HVeral  chaiuieli  for  the  purposes  of  manufocture  or 
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cOtntseree,  and  passes  out  of  the  tovn  on  ttte  ttotth  tide 
under  the  name  of  BsMe  Deule,  or  Lower  Deule.  A  canal 
oalted  Moyenne  Deule,  Middle  Deule,  passes  on  tlte  west 
tide  of  the  city,  and  aflbrds  a  passage  from  the  Uppet*  to  the 
Lower  D»ute  Ibr  thme  #hi«i)  sra  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  narrow  channels  in  the  town.  The  town  it  wdl  ]tM 
out:  there  are  nearly  thirty  market-places  or  other  open 
ptace^  of  which  La  Grande  Place  is  ttre  chief.  The 
markets,  especially  th^  flsh-marfc«t,  are  well  arranged.  The 
eteater  pftn  of  toe  streets  (which  amount  to  tot,  besides 
lanes,  alleys,  &c.)  are  wide  :  Rue  Royale  is  the  longest  and 
sttaighteat  street  and  Itue  fisquermoise  the  best  furnished 
with  shops  and  the  most  ft-equented.  The  houMS  are  in 
general  of  thtee  Or  four  sto^ie^  regularly  built,  ahd  with 
good  fV-onts:  they  are  chiefly  of  bHck,bUt  sometimes  of  a 
wbite  stone  quarried  at  Lezennes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  numerous  bri<^es  over  the  canals,  and  quays  on 
their  sides.  Then  Are  six  parish  churches,  of  which  Uie 
finest  are  those  of  La  Hadeleine  (Magdalen),  with  a  hand- 
some  cupola,  SL  Maurice,  and  St.  Andrew.  There  are  also 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship  and  a  Jews'  vynagogue.  For- 
merly there  were  many  rel^iuUs  houites.  Among  other 
public  buildings,  the  mo^  remarkable  are  the  prffet's 
office,  a  handsome  new  building ;  the  custom -house,  formerly 
a  Dominican  monastery;  the  'grand  magazin  dubl£,*or 
ublic  granary  ;  the  bourse,  or  exchange ;  the  theatre,  which 
_jas  a  haiidsome  peristyle;  and  the  eourt-rtom,  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  built  upon  part  of  the  site  of  an  antient 
nhurch.  The  town-hall  is  an  ill-assorted  mixture  of  the 
architecture  of  different  ages.  The  gate  ef  Paris  is  a 
handttome  triumphal  arch. 

In  1631  the  population  of  LiUe  was  69,d73;  in  1836  it 
was  72,005,  including  the  population  of  the  five  suburbs  of 
Paris,  Bethune,  Ia  Barre,  Jives,  St.  Maurice,  and  SL 
Andr£.  The  manufhctures  are  of  great  importance.  There 
were,  ten  years  ago,  160  establishments  for  spinning  cotton- 
yarn,  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  tn  some  degree 
superseded  the  manufacture  of  lace,  one  of  the  fonAet  staple 
articles  of  the  town.  Calicos,  printed  cottons,  counterpanes, 
table-linen,  bed-ticking,  fine  woollen  cloths,  velvets,  seige, 
camlets,  and  other  woven  fhbrics,  are  made;  also  hats, 
laces,  and  hosiery.  There  are  several  sugar-nflning  bouses, 
a  royal  tobacco  manufactory,  and  a  royal  refining-faouse  for 
saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  and  manufactories  for  machinery, 
paper,  glass,  soap,  sterdi,  sulphuKc  and  nitric  acid,  and 
rape  and  poppy  oiL  There  are  some  potteries  and  other 
earthenware  manufactories,  sevoal  tUi-yards,  and  a  num- 
ber iton-works.  Thoe  are  a  gnat  number  of  oil-mills 
in  the  netghboarhood.  The  traw  of  the  plaoe  is  very 
great :  several  of  the  merchants  are  ship-owoers,  or  take 
part  in  fitting  out  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Dunkerque, 
Calais,  and  &tend.  There  is  one  yearly  tA\r,  which  lasts 
nine  daysi 

Beside  the  public  establishments  already  enUtterated 
there  are  several  hospitals.  The  general  hoWital  is  a  hand- 
some regular  building;  the  military  hospital  occupies  the 
former  Jesuits'  Ollege ;  and  the  hospital  for  infirm  old 
men  and  orphan  boys  is  a  very  antient  establishment, 
founded  by  the  Countess  Jeanne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Baudouin  or  Baldwin  IX.  of  Constantinople,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  are  at  least  two  other  hospitals,  besides 
one  for  fbundlings,  a  '  motit  de  pi^t^,'  or  loan  society,  a 
lying-in  charity,  two  lunatic  asylums,  one  for  mates,  Uie 
other  for  females,  an  asylum  for  poor  girls,  and  three  hous« 
of  the  *  ScBurs  de  Charit£.*  There  are  also  three  houses 
of  correction  or  piisons.  Of  literary  institutions  there  are 
a  considerable  number,  including  a  nublic  library  of  20,000 
volumes,  a  cabinet  of  paintings,  ana  a  museum  of  natural 
hismry;  a  botanic  garden,  at  which  lectures  aire  given,  a 
hif^b  school,  a  school  for  drawing,  modelling,  architecture, 
and  botany,  and  an  academy  for  music.  The  headquarters 
of  the  16th  military  division,  which  included  the  depart- 
ments of  Norcl,  Pas  de  Calais,  and  Somme,  are  at  Lille. 

'the  environs  of  the  town  are  flat,  but  Very  productive. 
Tlie  arrondisiiement  has  an  area  of  337  square  miles,  with  a 

nulation  in  1831  of  294.541.  and  in  lB31  of  309,349.  It 
ivided  into  16  canlMisand  131  communes. 
LILIO.  l^EOROE,  was  born  in  1693,  And  carried  oh  the 
trade  of  a  jeweller  nearMoorgate  in  London.  Though  edu- 
oated  in  the  strict  principles  of  the  Ptotestant  Dissenters, 
he  produoed  seven  dramas,  three  <^  ^hich  are  {printed  in 
•very  collection  of  actiM  plays.  He  died  in  lt39. 
In  Um  three  {lagrs, 'Geo^  Barnwell/  *  Ardeh  FbTel^ 


sham.*  and  "  ^tal  Curiosity,'  the  author  evidently  has  hut 
one  purpose  in  view,  to  exhibit  the  progtvss  from  smaller  to 
greater  crimes.  Thus  the  impure  passion  of  BatnwelL  the 
ill  suppressed  attadiment  of  AMen^  wifo  for  the  lover  of 
h«t  youth,  and  the  impatienos  under  poverty  of  the  Wilmot* 
(in  'Fatal  Curiosity*),  We  the  thivebeginningsof  vie^  all  of 
which  terminate  m  murder.  Not  only  fs  tlie  purpose  ttf 
these  plays  the  same,  but  the  same  akeasutes  are  adopted 
in  all  for  its  attainment  In  all  there  is  a  beta  pier  and  a 
tempted ;  the  ttrX  determined  in  vice,  the  latter  rather  weak 
than  intrinsically  Vicious :  thus  Barnwell  is  led  on  by  Mil- 
wood  ;  Ardenli  wife  by  her  paramour  MOsly ;  and  Wilmot 
bv  his  wife  Agnes.  Now  lillo  having  an  eminently  tTs^c 
idea,  and  one  only,  it  might  easily  be  infbrred  that  he  could 
write  one  and  only  one  good  drama ;  kui  this  was  actually 
the  case.  His  *  ratal  Curiosity*  stands  as  a  masterpiece  of 
simple  dramatic  construction,  and  the  ratastrovfae  is 
eminently  appaUing  and  tragte.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
ject :  A  man  and  his  wifo.  who  have  formerly  bees  wealthy, 
but  ere  now  sank  to  a  deplorable  state  of  ooverty,  receive  a 
stranger  who  asks  for  a  lodging.  Finding  uiathe  has  wealth 
about  him,  they  murder  him.  and  afterwards  discover  that 
he  is  their  own  son,  who  has  been  absent  many  years,  and 
who  has  concealed  his  name  that  he  may  give  his  parents 
a  joyful  surprise,  lliis  simple  story  is  arranged  with  the 
most  consummate  art,  being  scarcely  inferior  in  construc- 
tion to  the  '  (Edipus  Tyrannus'  of  Sophocles,  with  which 
Harris,  in  his  '  Philological  Enquiries,*  has  compared  iL 
He  observes  that  in  both,  the  meanis  apparently  tending 
to  happiness  (namely  (Edipus  sending  to  the  oracle,  and 
Wilmot  a  son  returning),  in  reality  prodnoe  misery.  The 
lansuage  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  construction,  hut 
is  mten  inflated,' and  dbflghred  by  conventional  similes 
and  expressions,  vhidi  destroy  every  possibility  of  enun- 
ciating true  foeling:  characters  under  the  most  acute 
mental  agonies  seem,  strangely  enough,  to  he  building  elabo- 
rate and  affected  phrases.  It  is  this  assumption  of  a  siilied 
style  wbidi  has  prevented  the  representation  of  nature  in 
her  various  gradations  in  so  many  tragedies ;  for  where 
all  the  pefsonngos  talk  in  one  conventional  langu^e, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reptesent  the  variations  of 
character  and  passion.  However,  there  are  passages  and 
touches  in  the  '  Fatal  CuriUsity*  Whit^  show  that  had 
it  not  been  for  a  defect  in  tssfe,  Lillo  could  have  taken 
a  high  position  by  this  one  drtima,  and  revealed  many 
secrets  or  the  human  heart  With  respect  to  bis  other  two 
plays,  though  Uie  eonsttuetion  of  'Geotve  Barnwell*  is 
skilful,  and  the  situation  in  the  fifth  aot  of  *  Arden'  most 
powerful,  they  stand  at  an  immeasurable  distance  hriow 
'  Fatal  Cariosity.*  The  tendency  to  inflatfoh,  though 
apparent  in  the  last,  was  in  a  great  measora  repressed 
by  the  shortness  of  the  piece  (it  is  in  three  acts)  and 
by  the  severe  Simplicity  of  the  subject;  but  in  Arden  it 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  drama,  and  in  'Geol^ 
Bamweir  inflation  has  no  bounds;  lAture  fs  sunk  altoge- 
ther, and  the  virtuous  characters  are  not  human  beings,  bat 
speakers  of  moral  essays,  and  ^ose  in  the  worst  style.  The 
prose  of '  Bai  uweW  is  remarkable  \  th  many  places  line  after 
line  will  read  as  blank  verse,  which  m^ht  lead  to  a  surmise 
that  it  Was  or^nally  written  in  verse,  and  diopped  up  into 
prose,  unless  indeea  the  semi-metrical  style  m»  be  that 
which  naturally  ftdlows  ftvm  Infl&ted  dedamatfon.  It  i» 
singular  enou^  that  '  Fatal  Cnriosi^,'  whtefa  appears  ihe 
simplest  expression  of  lillo^  idea,  did  not  tatke  its  appear- 
ance till  six  years  after  'Bamu  ell,'  which  is  like  the  Work 
of  one  who  has  exhausted  his  mind,  Iknd  endeavours  to  make 
up  for  paucity  of  ideas  by  a  weight  of  useless  language 

There  are  several  anecdotes  rdative  to  the  effect  produced 
by '  George  BamweU*  on  young  men  who  have  pursued  vicious 
courses  and  have  been  reclaimed  by  this  tra|^y.  It  is  usu- 
ally acted  at  some  of  the  theatres  in  London  on  the  night 
after  Christmas,  and  on  Easter  Monday,  nominally  for  moral 
purposes,  but  really  in  blind  pursuance  of  an  old  enstom,  as 
the  boisterous  holiday  folks,  who  are  impatient  for  the 
spectacle  that  on  such  occasions  follows  the  tragedy.  Invaria- 
bly make  sooh  a  noise  during  the  whole  repreaenmtion  that 
it  IS  acted  in  dumh  show.  vaA  not  only  conveys  no  moral, 
hut  is  perfoetiy  unintelligible. 

A  collection  of  LU1o*b  works  %ai  published  in  C  vote.  Sva. 
in  l77S. 

LILLY,  WILUAM.  was  horn  May  l,  1 602.  at  Diseworth, 
a  village  of  Leicestershire.  When  ueven  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  a  g>«mmar-i(^eol    AbI^^^&^^  Hl4 
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rmta  being  poor,  ha  rw»ov«4  to  London  in  1630, 
became  servant  to  a  mantua-naker.  Thia  situation  be 
CKobanged  in  ICM  for  on*  of  a  leu  menial  cbaracter..  His 
new  emplt^er  vae  master  of  the  Batter's  Company,  wbc^ 
being  unable  to  write  binielf,  en^kged  XMy  to  keep  bjs 
aocounto.  and  to  perfbrtti  domeiiUo  offices.  In  \&Z7  his 
master  died,  vbereupon  Lilly  married  the  vidov,  with  vhom 
ha  reoMved  the  sum  of  \WOL ;  but  this  lady  dying  within  a 
ftiw  yean,  he  immediately  took  anothec  wife,  and  thus  vnx-. 
Hiented  faJs  fortune  by  5901.  lu  1633  be  began  tUe  stu^ 
of  astiology  under  one  Evani^  a  clsrgyman  wl^  had  been 
expelled  from  his  ouracy  for  praeti&ing  Bumerous  frauds 
under  pretence  of  discoverittg  stolen  goeda.  Tbe  Sjime 
which  Lilly  soon  acquired  ftir  casting  nativities  and  ^re- 
tolltog  events  was  such,  that  he  was  applied  lo.  w  1634,  to 
ascertain, '  by  the  use  of  the  MoMicsu  or  Miner's  Rods,' 
whether  ^re  was  not  eiUetisive  treasure  buried  beneath 
tte  ehiialera  of  WeBtminstor  Abbey,  Permission  having 
been  obtained  Iron  the  dsan  on  eonditioB  that  be  shoukf 
have  hw  share  of  whatever  Bsight  be  fotw4  *  lally  actd 
thirty  other  gentlemen  entered  the  eloiston  oiw  titght  ai^d 
applied  the  luiel  rods  ;*  but  after  they  bed  disinterred  a  few 
leaden  ooffiBs,  a  violent  stonu  arose,  which  so  alaxined  tbem, 
that  they  all  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  home.  In  IG44 
he  published  bis  first  almanao,  by  the  title  of  *  Merliniu 
Anglicus,  Junioi,'  and  such  was  the  avidity  with  which  the 
people  received  his  prt^ostioations,  that  the  whgje  edition 
was  sold  in  a  few  days,  notwithstanding  the  '  tnutilatioaa 
the  work  bad  suffered  from  the  Itcensei  of  matbeioatical 
wcffks.*  Lilly  was  subsequently  arrested  by  the  oopdmis- 
ttoners  of  the  excise,  on  the  ground  that  they  b^d  been 
personally  insulted  *  by  havii^  their  cloaks  pulled  on 
Tlhange^*  and  tint  Bxai8e<«ffioa  haA  been  burnt,  both 
iriiich  events  ware  altributod  to  the  aalituous  predietieM 
eontained  in  his  treatise  ealled  *  The  Starry  Messenger ;' 
but  upon  its  beiap;  proved  that  these  eveatahad  hf^pened 
prior  to  the  publioaiioa  of  the  work  complained  of,  be  re- 
gained bis  liberty.  During  the  contest  between  Charles  j. 
and  the  parliament,  Lilly  was  consulted  by:  the  KoyeUsts* 
with  the  king's  privily,  aa  to  whether  the  king  sbouUl  sign 
the  propositions  of  the  parliatnenk  and  be  received  2^1.  for 
his  opinion.  At  the  same  lime  he  was  employed  by  the 
opposite  party  lo  furnish  them  with  *  perfect  knowlec^  of 
the  chieftot  cCKioerns  of  Fi-ance,*  for  which  be  reoeived  50/. 
in  cash  and  an  annuity  of  iiM.  par  annum.  The  latter  be 
enjoyed  only  two  years.  Until  the  afairsof  Charles  de- 
clined be  was  a  eavaUer;  but  after  the  year  164S,  he 
•ng^ed  heartily  in  the  oanse  of  the  pariiMneBt,  and  was 
one  of  the  etoae  eommiittoB  to  consult  upon  the  king's 
exeoution. 

After  bnryhi^  bis  aaeondwilb  and  marxyiw  a  tiling  he 
died  of  palsy,  June  9, 168 1,  and  was  buried  at  Walton-upon- 
Thames.  A  tablet  was  plaioed  over  hi«  tomb  in  the  ehaocel 
of  the  church,  with  a  Laiin  inscription  oommemontiDg'  bis 
great  astrological  skill.  Previous  to  his  death  he  had 
adopted  a  teilor  far  bis  son  by  the  name  of  Merlin  Junior, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  impresaioB  of  his  almanac, 
which  had  then  been  printed  thirty-six  years.  '  Moat  of 
the  hieroglyphics,*  says  Mr.  Aubrey,  *  contained  in  this 
Work  were  stolen  from  old  monkish  uaBUsoripts.  Moor, 
the  almanao-maker,  has  stc^n  them  from  him,  and  doubt- 
less some  future  almanao-raaker  wiU  steal  them  from  Mooc.' 
The  eharaeter  of  Lilly  has  bean  fbithfiilly  drawn  by  Butler 
vnder  the  nam*  of  fndrophel,  although  some  authors  have 
•opposed  tlut  eharaeter  to  have  been  intended  for  Sir  Paul 
Neal.  By  the  fhaKty  with  which  h»  was  enabled  to  impose 
upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  highest  to  the  leweet,  he  sueceeded  in  amasriag 
considerable  wealth.  He  was,  to  use  the  epithet  of  Jk. 
Nash,  *  a  time-serving  rascal,*  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  any  kind  of  «oeit,  and  even  perjury,  in  (vder  to 
free  himself  from  a  dilemma  or  gratify  bis  love  of  money 
and  renown.  After  the  Restoration  be  made  several  ap^i- 
cations  to  the  ministry  to  be  employed  as  a  prophet,  in  whioh 
capacity  he  had  been  so  hberally  patrooised  by  the  previous 
gcmmment,  but  in  every  insunae  ha  had  the  aortifioatiotn 

being  refkised. 

For  a  Hsi  of  hia  publiahed  works  the  reader  ia  reHined 
to  Dr.  Button's  *  Mathematical  Dictionary.' 

{Biogrm^  Brit.,  fol.,  vol  v.,  p.  2Si$4 ;  G^anger^  .Kog. 
Biat ;  Wood's  4;thei\a  OxmUt»M ;  Naah^  Notes  to  A- 
difSrash  4to.  adit.,  1793^  wl. 
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maator.  was  horn  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire,  about  1 468,  and 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  a  demy  of  Magdalen 
CoUege.  Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A..  he 
auitted  the  Vuivecsity,  and  travelled  towards  tiw  East,  with 
the  intent  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lanauage. 
E[e  certainly  remained  five  years  at  Rhodes,  but  it  ii  not 
quite  so  certain,  as  Pits  and  Wood  assert,  that  he  vent  for 
religy^'s  sake  to  Jerusalem.  From  Hhodes  l;e  went  to 
Rome  andstudied.  On  bis  return  to  England  in  1309,  tie 
settled  in  London,  set  up  a  private  grammar-school,  and 
beoatoe  (be  first  teachfir  of  Greek  in  the  metropolis.  His 
success  and  reputation  were  such,"  that,  in  1512,  Peau 
Colet,  who  bad  just  founded  St.  Paul's  achool.  appointed 
him  the  firat  master.  He  filled  this  useful  and  laborious 
emplt^oiLent  foe  near  twelve  years,  and  in  ;hat  time  edu- 
cated soBjie  youths  wbo  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  in 
life,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Lupset,  $ir  Anthony 
Denny.  Sir  William  P^get.  Sir  Edward  North,  at^d  Le- 
land  the  antiquary,  fjly  died  of  the  pWgtie,  at  London, 
in  February,  IS23,  at  the  ue  of  54,  and  was  buried  in 
the  north  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's.  l<ily*s  principal 
literary  production  was  bis  '  Brevissima  Institution  seu  Ratio 
Gtammatices  Cognoacendi,'  4to.,  Loud.,  1$I3.  It  has  pro- 
bably pa&sed  through  more  editions  than  any  other  work  of 
its  kind,  and  is  still  commonly  known  aa  '  Lily's  Graipiqar.' 
The  ^uflisb  rudiments  were  written  by  Colet,  and  the  pre- 
face to  the  first  edition  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  Engliiih 
Syntax  was  written  by  Lily  ;  also  the  rules  for  the  genders 
of  nouns,  beginning  with  '  Propria  quse  Maribua  ;  *  and 
those  ^r  the  preterperfect-teoses  and  supines,  beginning 
with  *  A#  in  prwaenli.'  The  Latin  Syntax  was  shieHy  the 
work  of  Erasmus.  See  Ward's  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
Lily's  Grammar,  8vo-  Lond.,  1732.  X<ily  numbered  Eras- 
mus at^  Sir  Thomas  More  among  his  intimato  frieixds. 
(Wood,  Athena  Oxonienset,  Bliss's  eqit. :  Chalmers's  iltofr. 
IHeL;  Tanner,  BUfL  Brit.  Bib.)  '  *■ 
LILYBCEUM.  [Sicttv.] 

LIMA,  the  capitel  of  the  republic  of  Peru  \n  South 
America,  is  siituated  in  ^2''2'34"  S.  lat.  and  7^°  58' W. 
long.,  about  six  nUe);  frosn  its  port  C^Uao.  vt^ich  is  o.n  the 
sbvrw  of  tbia  Pacific.  [C&LlaOu]  The  road  fro;^  C^lao  to 
Lima  rises  gradually,  and  the  great  Bouare  of  the  ca^tital  is 
560  feet  ab.qve  the  Wvel  of  the  sea.  Lima  is  built  io  ^  spa- 
ojoua  and  fertile  valley,  traversed  by  a  &r»a]\  rivet  called 
RimaO)  a  v«me  which  fiasbeeq  corrupted  by  the  $faniat:di 
into  Lima.  The  river  washes  the  northern  walls  of  Lima, 
and  over  it  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the 
suburbs  9t.  Laxarok  «nd  to  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk. 
The  ci^  is  walled  round»  but  tha  w^ls  are  low,  .and  were 
ongituUy  erepiad  to  WEOtoct  it  figauist  any  sudden  incur- 
sioAS.  of  th«  Indians^  Tbe  houses  ate  low*  And  have  rarely 
more  tl^it  one  floor :  they  m  lightly  built,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  earthquakes,  wmchnhav*  repeatedly  reduced 
the  Oiity  to  ruins.  Tha  streets  are  regular  and  wide^  but 
the  pavement  is  extremely  bad,  coneisting  of  large  nwitd 
stones,  laid  without  the  least  regularity.  There  are  no 
flags  for  foot  passengers.  The  number  of  houses  with  glass 
windows  towards  the  streets  is  on  the  increase,  but  they  are 
nftt  yet  aumeEQus.  Tb/^  roo&  are  made  of  coarse  Unen  cloth 
or  cane,  the  total  want  of  rain  rendering  more  aubfitantial 
roofs  unnecessary.  The  city  occupies  a  nearly  triani^ular 
aftsfio,  tbe  bas9  or  longest  stde  extendii^  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  A  fine  street  leads  from  the  bndne  to  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  ^r  great  square,  in  the  midst  of  whigh  is  a 
large  fountain,  wiUi  a  bronxe  statue  of  Fame  in  its  centre, 
and  at  its  angles  font  small  basins.  Ou  the  nortV  ^i^e  o^ 
the  square  is  the  government  palace,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  viceroys;  it  is  a  large  but  glopmy-looking  edifice.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  square  are  the  cathedral  and  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace;  tLO  former  is  a  handsome  building  of  con- 
siderable extent.  On  the  west  side,  which  faces  the  cathe- 
dral, is  the  town-ball  and  the  city  prison ;  the  south  side  is 
occupied  by  private  houses,  generally  built  in  a  good  style. 

Lima  has  fif^-six  churches,  and  before  the  revolutionary 
war  there  were  forty-six  convents  of  monks  and  nuns;  but 
most  of  them  h^ve  since  been  abolish«d.  It  is  not  defioten- 
in  institutions  fiv-  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classea,  hav- 
ing three  colleges  or  higher  suhools,  a  college  of  nmdicine 
aiw  surgery,  a  university,  and  a  botonic  ganten.  There  are 
also  several  charitable  institutions,  and  ani,ong  there  aixtem 
ItoVi^Ili  f^r  sick  penons  and  two  founduog  hospitals. 
Great  stuqs  of  silvw  ^ave  been  coined  atdifierent  times iB 
the  mint  ^  lima.  *  (     ^  . 
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The  popnlitton  amounts  to  aoout  70,000  persons.  The 
number  m  Creoles  is  about  25,000,  and  th^  constitute  the 
most  numerous  clsss  of  inhabitante.  There  are  15,000  free 
mulatto^  and  an  equal  number  of  slaves.  The  Indians 
and  mestizos  living  in  the  city  and  suburbs  amount  to 
nearly  12,000.  The  manufactures  are  not  numerous  nor 
extensive.  The  principal  manufactured  articles  are  uten- 
sils and  vessels  or  silver,  gilded  leather,  and  cotton -cloth; 
gold  lace  and  epaulettes  are  of  excellent  vorkmansbip. 
Among  the  creole  inhabitants  are  many  rich  families  vho 
owe  their  fortunes  to  the  mines,  and  are  now  large  landed 
proprietors.  Though  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  greatly 
nllen  off,  gold  and  ulver  still  eonst'tute  the  nrindpal  arti- 
cles which  are  sent  to  foreign  countries.  (Ulloa,  f^agi  *o 
South  jimeriea;  Humboldt;  Mnren's  Reite  um  die  Welt; 
Haigh,  Sketches  of  Bumoe  Ayrei,  Chile,  andfieru;  Cam- 
ptiigTU  in  Venezuem,  &c.) 

UMA.   (Zoology.)  [Psctinidx.] 

LIMACELLA   [Liuacinea;  Lihax.] 

LTMACI'NA.   [Hyalxid*,  vol.  xL,  p.  372,] 

LIMACI'NEA,  M .  de  Blainville's  name  for  his  third 
family  of  Pulmobranehiata,  the  first  order  of  his  second  sub- 
class, Diracephalophora  Monoiea.  M.  de  Blainville  tiius 
defines  the  family  ('Genus  H^ix,  Linn.'):— 

Animal  very  variable  in  form ;  the  head  provided  with 
two  pair  of  tentacula  completely  retractile  into  the  interior, 
the  posterior  pair  longest,  carrying  the  met  an  their  extre* 
mitiea ;  one  tooth  in  the  upper  lip ;  the  itngual  mast  small 
and  covered  with  a  skin  beset  with  microscopic  teeth. 

8Mt  of  a  form  as  variable  as  the  body  of  the  animal, 
rarely  subampullaceons,  often  normal,  oval  or  globular, 
sometimes  turriculat^  pu^aceous  or  discoTd,  almost  con< 
stantly  without  an  epidermis,  rarely  hairy  (value),  with  the 
summit  always  blunt ;  the  aperture  round,  semflonar,  oval 
or  angular,  but  never  notchra. 

M.  de  Blainville  adds,  as  an  observation,  that  all  the  ani- 
mals of  this  &mily  are  terrestrial,  and  that  all  feed  on 
vegetable  substances.* 

The  fbllowing  are  the  genera  comprehended  under  the 
Limadnea  in  ^e  *  Malacolt^e'  of  the  author  above  quoted : 

Suceima,  comprehending  also  JmpAfdrftnNw  of  La- 
marck. 

BuHmiu,  comprehending  also  Bt^muku  of  Leadi. 
AchatinOt  comprehendinK  alio  the  n&en  Lignu  of 
Denys  de  Hontfbrt,  and  Pwtfpkemiu  of  tbe  same  author. 

Clmuilia. 

Pigxt,  comprehending  also  the  genera  Chondnu  of 
Cuvier,  Oibbtu  of  Denys  de  Montfort,  Vertigo  of  Miiller, 
and  Atrteia  of  De  F^russac 

Tomogeree  of  De  Montfort  (Anottoma  of  Lamarck). 

Helix,  comprehending  the  genera  Caroeotla,  Lam. ; 
Iberw,  De  Montf.;  Caracoku,  De  Montf.;  Acama,  De 
Hontf. ;  HeliceUa,  Lam. ;  and  Zonitex,  De  Montf. 

Heliwlimas  (Vitrine),  including  the  genus  HeHaarion 
of  De  F6ru8sae. 

Tettacella. 

Parmacelku 

lamacetla. 

LiwuD,  including  tbe  genera  ^n'on,  Ffr.;  Fhilomque, 
f  Raflnesque :  and  Bumilet  of  the  last-named  author. 
Ind 

Onehidaim,  ineludiog  FenmsMiZa,  Bhinv.  [Hilicidx  ; 

LiHAX.] 

L1MAX  the  lAtin  name  for  those  air-breatiiing  naked 
gastropodous  mollusks,  so  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist,  vernacularly  known  by  the  name  of  Slugs. 

Unnseus  employed  the  term  Limax  as  a  generic  appella- 
tion for  the  noAea  slugs,  placing  the  genus  at  the  bead  of 
his  (^cnn«r)  Jfo/^iMCo,  and  comprehending  under  it  eight 
species,  all  terrestrial  excepting  Ine  last,  vis.  L.  papmotus^ 
to  vhidk  be  assigns  the  European  Onsan  as  a  locally, 
adding  that  the  animal  is  submarine,  and  should  probably 
be  rmtliar  refbrred  to  the  genus  Doris. 

Tbe  following  is  the  definition  given  by  linneeus : — 

Body  oblong,  repent,  with  a  fleshy  shield  above  and  a 
longitudinal  flat  disk  below.  A  deztral  lateral  Aramen 
for  the  genitals  and  excrements.  Four  <0nteefe«  above  the 
mouth.    (*  Syst  Nat.'  ed.  12,  1767.) 

In  addition  to  this  employment  of  the  term,  Linnsus  used 
the  word  Limax  to  deaiirnate  the  soft  parts  of  most  of  the 
genera  of  his()^«rme<)  Testaeea,  indeed  of  all  that  progress 
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upon  a  flattened  disk  or  /hot,  marine  as  weU  as  terrestrial ;  tat 
the  very  imperfect  information  of  the  time  when  be  wrote  did 
not  enable  him  to  make  those  distinctions  which  modern 
zoolt^ists  have  pointed  out,  aided  by  more  copious  mate- 
rials, and  by  the  labours  of  accurate  xootomists  and  observan 
bestowed  upon  those  materials.  Thus  we  find  in  the  *  8ys> 
tema  Natum,* '  Cmur.  Animal  Limax.* — 'Cypraa.  Ani- 
mallimax.* — '  At/^  Animal  Limax.* — *VoltUa.  Animal 
Limax.'  In  short,  the  animal  of  each  genus  of  his  *  Uni- 
vtUvia  tpird  reguiari!  with  the  exceptiim  of  ArgoHotUa 
and  Nautilut,  is  stated  to  be  a  Idmax,  and  the  same  animid 
is  also  asngned  to  Ptitdla,  which  rtaods  at  the  bead  of  hia 
*  Univaioia  abeqme  spirA  regvlari,* 

Cuvier,  in  the  Amt edition  of  bis*IUgne  Animal* (1817), 
places  the  *  Limaees  *  {Umax,  Linn.)  at  the  head  ti  his 
Pulmonic  Terrettres,  nearly  all  of  whidi  he  deseribes  as 
having  four  tentacles ;  two  or  three  only  of  very  small  nie 
not  havini;  exhibited  the  lower  pair — 'n'ont  pas  laiss^  vur 
la  paire  infSrieure.'  Those  among  them,  he  adds,  which 
have  no  apparent  shell  formed,  arowding  to  Linnsus,  the 
genus  lAmax,  which  Cuvier  subdivides  into  the  groups  of 
the  Limaces,  or  slugs  properW  so  called  {Limax,  linn.); 
the  Tesiac^s  (Testaeella.  Lam.);  and  the  ParmaceUem 
(Parmacella,  Cuv.).  In  the  last  edition  of  the  'R^pe  Ani- 
mal' (1830),  he  adds  under  Limax  the  subdivisions  diMa- 
guished  by  De  Firussae,  viz.  Arion  and  Vagimdus, 

In  both  editions  he  deseribes  the  Ltmaest  propremaHl 
dits  as  having  an  elongated  body,  and  for  a  mantle  a  fleiby- 
compact  disk,  which  occupies  the  antoior  part  ot  tbe  body 
alone,  uid  covers  the  pulmonary  cavity  tmly.  This  disk 
contains,  be  adds,  in  many  species,  a  small  oblong  and  flat 
shell,  or  at  least  a  calcareous  secretion  in  lieu  of  it.  Tb« 
orifice  of  respiration  is  on  the  right  nde,  towards  tbe  fron^ 
and  the  anus  is  pierced  at  its  posteriw  border.  The  four 
tentacles  are  put  forth  and  withdrawn  by  unrolling  them- 
selves (en  se  oiroidant)  like  the  fingers  of  gloves,  and  the 
head  itself  can  be  withdrawn  in  part  under  the  disk  of  tha 
mantle.  Tbe  oivans  of  generation  open  under  the  ri^t 
upper  tentacle.  There  is  but  one  jaw  (uppw),  in  tbe  form 
of  a  dentilated  crescent,  which  serves  ihem  to  gnaw  with 
much  voracity  tbe  herbs  and  fruits  to  which  uey  do  so 
much  dam^e.  Their  itoniBA  it  etongatad,  aonple  and 
membranous. 

Lamarck  ('  Histoire  Natnnlle  des  Animaux  sans  VertA- 
Ih«s,*  tom.vi.,  part  ii,  18S2)  tims  defines  his  £«naet<fi#.*— 
Branchin  creeping  (rampantes),  under  the  form  of  a  vaa> 
cular  net  upon  tbe  wall  (paroi)  of  a  partieulsr  cavity,  tbe 
aperture  of  which  is  a  bole  which  the  animal  contracts  or 
dilates  at  its  pleasure.   Th^  respire  the  free  air  only. 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  the  LimaeiemM  oonsti- 
tute  a  natural  funuy  and  a  very  remarkable  one,  inasmuch 
as  tbe  animals  whicn  compose  it  are  tbe  only  ones  among 
tbe  Gastropods  whose  respiratory  o^an,  which  is  truly 
branchial,  breathes  nothing  but  free  aur,  and  he  tbenee 
names  them  PneunKArtauhM,  These  iwAliwkik  ha  eon- 
tinnes,  are  naked  or  nearly  entirely  naked.  "Ram  body  is 
eloneated,  oreepnu  vmn  a  Tentral  duk  vhfeb  it  not  sepa* 
rated  from  it,  andbwoered  on  tbe  sides  1^  a  mantle  wlneh 
is  most  frequently  very  narrow.  Originally  from  the  waters 
(originaires  des  eaux*),  tbey  live  habitually  in  tbeir  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  some  inhabit,  nevertheless,  places  which  are 
at  a  distance  from  the  water,  but  nearly  idwws  in  cool  and 
humid  localities.  They  have  accustomed  themselves  (ils 
se  sont  accoutumis)  to  breathe  air  with  their  hraneki€B  ;  so 
that  this  habit  has  become  a  necessity  to  them.  Here  it  is, 
for  the  first  time,  as  repirds  the  mollusks,  that  the  free  air 
is  the  fluid  breathed,  lliis  fluid  penetrates  by  a  hole,  and 
without  either  tra<Aea  or  bronchim  into  a  partioular  cavity 
which  is  not  divided  into  many  partitions  (foges)  or  cellules, 
baton  thewallsof  irtiioblittlelace*likeTC8selaoravascular 
net-work  (des  cordonnets  on  dea  lacis  de  vaissesux)  creep 
in  divers  forms  and  receive  the  influenoe  of  the  reqilEation. 
A  shnilar  or  analogous  cavity  is  found  in  a  ^reat  number  of 
the  Traehelipods;  but  in  those  which  respire  air  only,  tbe 
influence  of  this  fluid,  bebig  verv  superiw  to  that  of  watsv, 
requires  in  tbe  organ  presrated  to  Hi  only  a  very  unall 
surfoce.  Ibus  tbe  vascular  laco-like  work  (ccKdonneta 
vasculaires)  wbicb  creeps  over  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and 
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which  IB  that  req>eot  ntamblMt  the  itme  parti  in  thelima- 
cians,  iHTcyect  very  little;  whilst  in  diose  which  respire 
water  only  the  cavity  offers  very  projecting  and  vucolar 
parts  (auoii  as  pectinated  laminn  of  afferent  sixes)  to  Ihe 
mflnenoe  of  the  fluid  respired.  The  branchial  oavities  of 
whieh  we  are  speaking,  even  that  which  is  adapted  for 
bm^ng  air  only,  cannot  be  reasonably  confounded  with 
a  lung,  which  ia  a  respiratoiT  organ  of  a  particular  fashion, 
adapted  to  organizations  or  a  superior  order,  an  organ 
whieh  is  essentially  cellular,  and  into  which  the  fluid 
respired  is  introduced  at  least  by  an  internal  trachea,  and 
<^ten  by  bronehite  besides.  This  modification,  then,  of  the 
nspiratorr  o^an  has  peculiar  characters  which  branehut 
or  ^^QHm,  whatever  be  their  form  and  situation,  never  offer. 
IS,  in  order  t»  determine  the  name  or  the  kind  (esn^)  of 
a  respiratory  or^an,  that  organ  is  considered  only  with  re^r- 
enoe  to  the  fluid  respired,  thm  all  mimals  which  respire 
free  air  may  be  said  to  posaesg  a  lung ;  but  if,  in  order  to 
foeflitate  the  study  of  the  different  modifications  of  organs 
which  serve  for  respiration,  and  in  order  to  seise  the  means 
which  nature  has  employed  to  effect  the  progre!<sive  compo 
sition  of  the  animal  oiganization  as  well  as  itn  perfection, 
one  considers  the  characters  proper  to  each  soi  i  of  respira- 
tory organ,  it  will  be  then  evident  that  no  mollusk  nor  any 
other  invertebrate  animal  respires  by  means  of  a  lung, 
ailthough  many  among  them  respire  uie  free  air.  Besides, 
independently  of  the  particular  and  well-known  structure 
of  every  lung,  the  aur  never  penetrates  except  by  the  mouth 
of  the  animd,  whibt  in  every  respiratory  organ  distinct 
tnm  a  Ions  fluid  respired*  whatever  it  Iw,  is  always 
introdneed  liy  another  passage.  To  confound  objects  so 
dilferettt,  eaiui  ^  which  is  appropriated  to  the  degree  of 
oi^aniution  to  which  it  belong  and  can  only  exist  in  an 
organization  of  that  degree,  is.  in  our  opinion,  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  nature  in  her  productions  impos- 
sible. In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such 
a  function  could  not  be  executed  except  by  an  organ  or 
system  of  organs  differently  modified,  because  it  must  be 
in  relation  with  the  state  of  organization  of  which  it  forms 
apart 

To  return,  continues  Lamarck,  to  the  particular  object 
before  us,  I  will  say  that  branchittt  although  they  present 
themselves  under  a  multitude  of  forms  and  difiisreot  situa- 
tions, never  resemble,  notwithstanding,  a  lung.   This  re- 

Siratory  oraan,  then,  is  peculiar ;  and  we  know  that  it  has 
e  power  of  habituating  itself  to  respire  air.  In  foct  many 
enutaeeans  whioh  live  nearly  constantly  on  land  respire 
there  this  last  fluid  only  with  their  bronchia.  If  the  Co- 
limaci*,  as  well  as  the  lamneant,  have  a  branchial  cavity 
similar  to  that  of  the  Limaoiatu,  and  breathe  the  free  air 
only,  this  cavity  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  the  M^arnatu 
and  other  Trachelipodi  which  breathe  water  only.  But  in 
the  first  the  respiratory  organ  presents  a  small  surface  only 
to  the  fluid  respired;  whilst  in  the  second  the  organ  in 
question  ofiers  a  much  larger  extent  of  surface.  In'  each 
case  these  omjis  are  always  branchial,  but  adapted -to  the 
power  of  the  influence  of  Uie  fluid  reipired,  and  situated  in 
analogous  cavities. 

Thus  &r  Lamarck,  who  concludes  by  comprehending  under 
bia  Limaeians  the  following  five  genera :  OncAuft'um,  Por- 
tnaetUa,  Limax,  Testac^la,  and  Vitrim, 

The  second  oection  of  the  Limacinearu  of  M.  de  Blain- 
Tille,  or  tbiwe  which  have  the  anterior  border  of  the  mantle 
enlarged  into  a  apecies  of  buckler,  the  shell  being  null  or 
nearly  membranous,  consist  of  the  genera  Vitrina  or  He- 
UeoUtnax,  Tettacella,  Parmacella,  Limacella^  Limax,  and 
Ottdndium,  together  with  their  subdivisiona,  as  noticed  in 
the  article  Lihacinba.  With  regard  to  the  marine  spe- 
eiea,  which  Cuviw  has  approximated  to  these,  M.  de  Blain- 
▼ille  olraerves  that  they  constitute  his  genus  Peronia  in  Iiis 
order  of  Cyclobnmchiaru.  [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii., 
p.  249.] 

M.  de  FinuMac's  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  Ltma- 
€uUb  nay  be  gathered  fiwm  the  present  article  and  that  on 
HmcUMB.  as  may  be  the  opinions  of  Ifr.  Oray  on  the 
disUnetion  between  Arion  and  Limax  pointed  out  by  De 
Fimssac,  and  Mr.  Gray's  views  with  regard  to  the  Arionidee 
and  Limaeida.   [Ublicida,  vol.  xi ,  p.  1 09.] 

M.  RangarrangestheXdmoMfor  I)e  F^russac  {Limaciens 
of  Lamarck,  Limacinca  of  De  Blainville,  Nudilimaces  of 
LatreiUej)  as  the  first  family  of  the  Pulmoncg  Jnopercutct 
of  De  F^riusao  iPulmobrancnes  of  De  Blainville),  and  makes 
it  popwt  of  the  geners  On<Atf,  Vtf. ;  OficAu&>,  Cut.  j  /V- 


roniot  De  Blainv.;  OncAuftum,  Buchanan:  VennieeBa, 
De  Blainv. ;  VagtmUm,  De  F£r. ;  having  a  general  cnirasa  ■ 
The  «nera  GmaeeUa,  Blainv. ;  Limax,  Lam.  (including 
Arion,  Vir.) ;  Parmaeeita,  Cut.  ;  whidi  have  a  partial  em- 

rass:  and 

The  genus  Tettaeella  (including  the  HeetropMn}  of  Fe- 
russac,  which  is  without  any  cuirass. 

M.  Desbayes,  who  praises  Lamarck's  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  terrestrial  mollusks 
which  breathe  air,  remarks  (second  ed.  of  Lamarck,  torn, 
vii.,  1836),  at  the  end  of  Lamarck's  account  of  the  Lima- 
dam  above  stated,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
the  latter  many  important  treatises  have  been  published 
both  on  the  ftmUy  of  the  lamaeet  and  on  the  terrestrial 
mollusks  taken  as  a  whole.  The  moat  complete  and  the 
most  important  of  these  works  is,  he  observe^  moat  oer^ 
tainly  that  of  M.  de  F&russac,  although  it  may  not  be  with- 
out some  grave  faults.  The  finished  parts,  laying  aside  the 
systematic  ideas  of  the  author,  offer  a  vny  satisfactory  col- 
lection of  observations  for  the  study  of  the  terrestrial  mol- 
lusks. AAer  adding  that  the  firiends  of  science  ought  to 
regret  that  there  remains  so  much  to  be  done  in  order  to 
finish  this  great  scientific  enterprise,  M.  Desbayes  proceeds 
as  follows : — *  We  have  already  censured  in  the  method  of 
Lamarck  the  separation  of  the  Gastropodt  and  the  Tracheli- 
podt,  a  separation  artificial  and  useless,  especially  aa  regards 
the  grand  series  of  mollusks,  where  this  division  is  the  less 
tolerable,  because  there  it  ia  that  thepassage  of  the  Gattro- 
^od$  properly  so  called  and  of  the  TroeAwiyNMCr  is  efl^Hited 
m  the  moat  imperceptible  manner  and  by  ipean»(rfaeuriout 
s«ies  of  modilloations.  Cuvier,  who,  in  ^  memoir  on  the 
Idmaeat  and  HeHeet,  has  justly  advaneed  the  propositi<m 
that  there  scarcely  exist  any  xoologksal  characters  proper 
for  the  distinction  of  these  two  genera,  could  not  ooindde 
in  the  opinion  of  Lamarck,  and  in  this  he  was  wisely  imitated 
by  the  greatest  number  of  zooltwists.  M.  de  F^nisaao  col- 
lected into  two  orders  all  the  air-breathing  mollusks,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  or  were  not  provided  with  an  operculum. 
Those  which  are  operculated  are  few,  and  consist  of  two 
genera  only,  which  we  find  among  the  TVaeheUpodt  of 
I^marck.  Those  which  are  not  operculated  comprise  a 
considerable  iJumber  of  genera  grouped  in  fomiliea.  The  first 
ia  that  of  the  Lmaeet,  conespMiding.  exactly  enough,  with 
the  fomfly  of  £tinacuin«<tf  Lamarck.  It  onnimhMiaa  how- 
ever twelve  genera,  whilat  that  of  Lanurck  only  containa 
Ave ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  attentively  these  dif- 
forent  genera  admitted  by  M.  de  Ffrussae,  we  soon  perceive 
that  many  are  too  uncertain  to  be  definitely  adopted.  H. 
de  Blainville  himself  has  raeeted  many  of  the  geowa  of 
this  &mily  which  he  had  at  first  adopted;  and  in  his  *IVea- 
tise  on  Uuacolc^ '  he  has  reduced  them  to  five.  H.  Cuvier, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Rigne  Animal,'  has  not  adopted 
more  than  the  genus  Vaginulus,  to  which  M.  de  Blainville 
has  given  the  name  of  1%-onia,  which  occasions  a  sad  con- 
fusion in  nomenclature.  It  will  suflice,  then,  to  add  the 
genus  Vc^nulut  to  the  family  of  Limaeian*  of  Lamarck,  to 
render  it  as  oompleto  aa  the  most  poaitive  obaerratifflu  le- 
quire.* 

Mr.  Oray,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  HeUddm,  is  Kii 
opinion  tha^  at  present,  only  a  few  genera,  as  ArUm  and 
HeUcarion,  F£r.,  Nartina,  Gray,  ana  Stenopue,  Guilding, 
can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  Arioniaa,  though  he 
thinks  it  very  probable  that,  when  the  animals  of  other 
shells  are  known,  many  of  them  may  be  found  to  belong  to 
that  fomily.  In  this  state  of  our  information  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  in  this  article  to  those  forms  of  the  naked  truly 
terrestrial  Limacida  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  Slug»,  and  shall  notice  the  genera 
with  external  shells  under  their  respective  titles,  though  we 
quite  agree  in  the  principle  of  the  general  similarity  of  the 
zoological  characters  of  the  Limaces  and  Helicee,  and  the 
almost  imperceptible  gradation  of  form  among  theuL 
Vaginulus.  (Firussac.) 

Animal  oblong,  elongated,  often  very  slender  in  Its  state 
of  extension,  convex  above ;  a  euirau  covering  the  whole  of 
the  body,  extending  beyond  it,  and  forming  in  front  a  sort 
of  hood,  wherein  the  head  can  be  withdrawn ;  mouth  armed 
with  an  upper  jaw ;  four  contractile  tentaetee,  the  two  upper 
ones  long  and  oculiferoua,  the  anterior  short  and,  as  it 
were,  palmated  or  bifurcated  at  their  extremity ;  the  foot 
oblong,  elon^ted ;  the  respiratory  cavity  towards  the 
middle  of  the  oody  having  ite  orifice  behind,  at  the  extnn- 
ity  of  a  long  cwmI,  «nd  sepuated  ^^^^^^f^^^^^ 
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the  male  oi^UDeiiignev  thesmsU  tantMlfl^ ud  the onBee 
ibr  the  eggs  lowBids  the  middle ;  no  tarnun^  mueous  poie. 

SAtU  null,  there  being  neither  rudiBantwy  intamal  Aell 
nor  ealcareoui  eoncretion.  (lUuig.) 

Bxample.  —  Fiyim'M  ranaiM  (OmiWA'iwi  Jlscw, 
BlainT.). 


Tajtmihw.  ^.tbeul^eoBtnoM— ondntUg;  K.ttwulmBl«xtaBdtdaad 

in  prograniua. 

Qeographicat  Dittribution  <if  the  6«rim.— Bast  end  West 
Indies.  M.  Raoft.  who  remarka  that  thejr  have  been  said  lo 
W  both  twrettrial  and  fceafa-vatev*  states  tUa(  he  never  met 
vith  them  in  Bourbon  and  Hartiniqu^  except  in  the  woods 
and  garden*  imder  old  &llea  trucks. 

There  it  great  oonfution  about  the  nomenclatuie  of  On- 
MdiiiM,  nr<m«k  Vsromoetia,  and  FagintUitt.  Cuvier 
abserres  that  Vctginulit$  is  different  f^om  Onchidium,  with 
which  M.  de  BlaiQTille  has  united  it,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  has  detached  tbe  true  Onehidia,  to  form  bia  genus  Pero' 
ma.  It  appears  in  faot,  aa  Bf .  Dwhayes  observes,  that  U. 
de  BlaiuTille  has  made  of  the  marine  Oitehtdia  of  Cuvier 
his  {Dm  Biainville's)  genua  fieronia,  which  be  places  in  his 
ftmily  Cfdobranckiata  wau  Dori»,  and  that  he  collects  the 
ftesh-wator  species  under  tbe  genus  VaginuiM,  to  whieh  he 
nnites  hia  genua  Fsromcs^^.  which  last  he  baa  himself 
iqeoted. 

Limacella.  (De  Blainville.) 
We  ffive  a  fl^re  aod  description  of  this  genus,  premising 
that  M.  de  Blamville  himseir,  who  separated  it,  says,  that 
the  eombination  of  characters  appeara  to  him  ao  anomalous 
that  he  donbta  really  whether  he  had  well  obaemed  the 
moUusk  on  whidi  be  has  eatablished  tbe  geaus.  li.  Rang 
however  gives  it  a  place  in  die  bmily,  merely  copying  tbe 
description  and  M.  de  Blainville's  expressions  of  doubt 
above  stated. 

Oeneric  Charael*r.—Ammal  elongated,  sulx^lindrioal. 
provided  mih  a  foot  aa  long  and  as  large  as  itself,  from 
which  it  is  aepamted  only  bya  furrow;  enveloped  in  a  thick 
shin,  fbrmiDg  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  a  sort  of 
buckler  for  the  protection  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  the 
orifice  of  which  is  at  its  right  border;  the  orifices  of  the 
generative  apparatus  distant,  that  of  the  oviduot  at  tbe  pos- 
terior part  of  the  right  side,  and  oommunieating  by  a  Airrow 
with  toe  termination  of  tbe  male  organ,  situated  at  the  root 
of  the  right  tentacle. 

Sxamplei  Limacella  B^Uema. 


Limax. 

Atdmal  oblong,  more  or  less  elongated,  demicylindrical, 
fiimished  with  a  cuirass  at  the  anterior  part ;  head  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  retractile  under  tbe  cuirass,  carrying  two 
pairs  of  tentacles  ec^ually  retractile,  terminated  in  a  rising 
(bouton),  the  upper  pair  long  and  oculiferoua,  the  lower  pair 
abort ;  foot  great  and  oblong,  the  pulmonary  cavity  situated 
under  the  cuirass,  and  opening  under  its  right  border ;  orifice 
of  the  anus  at  the  posterior  border  of  that  of  the  respiratory 
OBvity ;  organs  of  generation  united  and  showing  themselves 
at  the  right  side  anteriorly,  near  the  great  tentacle ;  some- 
timea  a  terminal  mucous  pore. 

A  rudimentary  internal  shell,  or  calofreons  con- 
nvtio^a  in  the  thickaesa  of  the  ouiraaa. 

Such  is  ^  general  definition  of  £Am»  by  H.  Rang. 


He  ofawnm  that  U  de  Ftraiwe  lund  en  eeitaia  aooou' 
Itea  in  the  eharactera  of  these  molluska,  which  led  the  Latter 
to  separate  a  certain  number,  out  of  which  he  forma  hia 
genus  AriouL  11.  Rang  observedi  that  this  distiociion  haa 
not  been  adopted  by  M.  de  Blainville,  excepting  for  theeata- 
blisbment  of  two  sections;  but  M.  Rang  thinks  it  better  ta 
fiirm  the  whole  into  two  subgenera,  viz.  F6r..  and 

Litna^  the  latter  oonsistiog  of  the  ilussi  properly  so  called^ 
U.  de  Blainville  divides  tbe  genua  Lmasf  into  four  sec- 
tions :  tbe  1st  consisting  of  those  species  in  wbwh  the  pul- 
monary orifice  is  very  anterior,  the  taU  earinated.  and  the 
rudiment  of  the  sh^  moat  evideat  jRus  seotien  eonsista 
of  the  Qrey  Siugs ;  and  JUmargwitmt  is  g^ven  an  az- 
ampte. 

The  8nd  aaetioga  eouMsta  of  speoiaa  whoaa  pulnoaarj 
ovifloa  ia  mace  poatenor ;  the  tail  not  oarinata^  boUowad  at 
ita  extremity  into  a  blind  sioua,  and  the  rudiment  of  tha 
shell  granulous.  This  section  eonaista  irf  the  Std  Shiga 
(genua  ilrton,  DeFfr.).   The  example  given  is  Limaxtttfu$. 

Tbe  3rd  section  consists  of  speeiea  whose  buckler  a  not 
distinct,  and  which  have  tbe  ocular  tentacles  club-shape^ 
and  tbe  others  lateral  and  oblong  (genus  Fkilomiqu*  of  Ka- 
finesque).    The  example  given  is  toffuuc  Ot^ttrw. 

The  4lh  section  comprehends  those  species  whose  buckler 
ia  not  distinct,  and  which  have  the  two  pain  of  tetitaclea 
cylindrical,  nearly  on  tbe  same  line,  the  smaUac  oo«a  being 
between  the  greater  (genua  Btaiuk»,  Rafineaqua).  Tm 
example  given  is  Limax  ntbuloms. 

The  two  last  sections  are  not  noticed  by  M.  Rang ;  and 
Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  genera  recorded  by  M. 
Rafinest^ue  are  too  imperfbcdy  indicated  to  be  admittad 
into  hia  (M.  Cuvier'ft)  work.  If.  Rang  also  deslinea  to 
admit  thmu  till  there  is  more  information  on  tha  auljaat. 

Sul^enuB  Arion. 
Respiratory  orifice  situated   comparatively  forward, 
towards  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  buckler,  which  is  rough 
(chagrin^)  and  contains  small  calcareous  concretiona. 
There  is  a  terminal  mucouspore. 

Example,  Arion  n^fus,  Fer.,  lamax  nffw.  linn.  Tliis 
speeiaa  is  sometimes  nearly  quite  black. 


Anoanfku,  It«d  tluf. 

Slubgentw  Xwm*. 
Requratory  orifice  situated  oomparativoly  baekwaids; 
tbe  buckler  is  marked  wiih  fine  and  coooentrio  atrim.  con- 
taining a  testaceous  rudiment  which  ia  solid  hot  witboot 
any  volutatory  im^assieo.  There  ia  no  terminal  mnooua 
pore.  Example  Ltmax  awfa'giwniai,  ¥6r^  Limami 
Linn.,  Gray  Slug. 


LIinuutii)non»D.F«r.,UaiaxBi«dBai,I.taii'.  _._ 
fr.  Ok  HBM  anlmigad  t  ^Inimul  Yim  of  ibi  ikoll 


nnir.  «.MatMldMU; 


GaograpMcal  DigtribuHtm  qf  the  Genut  very  wide ;  but 
the  northern  and  temperate  countries  of  both  continents 
seem  to  be  plagued  with  a  greater  number  than  those  of  the 
torrid  zone.  They  are  found  m  Africa,  and  have  been 
noticed  at  each  extremity  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  describe  some  fhim  New  Holland, 
andU.  Rang  saw  them  in  India  and  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

Utility  to  Man. — The  species  of  this  genus  can  hardly  be 
of  any  direct  utility  to  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  sup- 

Sosed  virtues  of  a  decoction  or  *  bouillon'  of  Red  Stu0S  m 
isorders  of  the  chest,  whilst  the  injuty  which  they  inflict 
on  the  garden  and  the  field  is  most  devastating,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  birds  which  prey  upon  them.  Gar* 
deners  are  toonstantly  racking  their  invention  to  Am  them- 
selves from  these  devouring  boata.  .Qttjcklime,ioot,  flnecoid 
ashaa^  and  saw-dust  fa^^^  w^ji^^^l^^pmif^Teuiic 
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ud  trader  plants.  The  virtuaof  tha  first  it  loonexlMitttad 
and  the  slugs  do  not  care  much  for  the  eecond  after  avfailei 
but  if  the  soot  be  pleatifuUy  and  freqaently  renew«d  it  will 
imp  them  away  in  great  measure.  OoilrBahee,  not  tub 
coarw,  and  saw-dust  annoy  them  by  tUelttDK  to  their  fbot 
sad  impeding  them.  A  8tout,<ca«r8e,  horseoair  line,  sneh 
M  is  iiwid  for  hanging  clothes  out  to  dry,  coiled  round  the 
itMBs  of  wbU  fruit-trees  and  stretched  akmg  the  walU  wiU 
operate  as  a  fmitection  to  the  fruit  from  both  stiailB  attd 
slugs,  in  conieauence  i^  the  bristly  surfikCo  prteeAted  te 
them,  and  yrhim  tbey  shttnk  from  encoufltering.  Care 
piust  of  course  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  Under  it. 
'Waleriog  evening  and  morning  with  strong  fresh  lime- 
water  is  said  to  ^ve  Bgood  effect,  for  it  penetrates  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  and  iato  the  eftrtfa,  where  they  lie 
hid.  Thin  slices  of  any  vegetaUe  of  which  thoy  are  more 
fimd  thui  of  the  erop  to  be  proteoted  will  aUure  them,  and 
tb^  may  be  thus  kUIed  hy  aevu  early  in  the  moniinr  by 
dividing  them  suddmly  with  a  sharp  instnment  The  dead 
bodieo  should  he  left  on  the  spot  as  a  bait,  for  we  have  seen 
the  living  slugs  prying  upon  the  exposed  bowels  of  the 
dead  one%  noat  prolMtUy  attracted  by  the  half  digested  vege- 
labte  matter.  Ducks  destroy  great  numbers  of  these  pests, 
whilst  they  improve  themselves,  bat  they  are  apt  to  trample 
down  a  young  and  delicate  crop  of  vegetables. 

0^~M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  ediuon  of  Lamarck  (torn, 
vii.,  1836),  mtaarks  that  the  great  genus  of  the  Limacat  is 
not  so  easy  te  study  ss  might  be  supposed ;  the  colour  of 
the  gpeeiea  is  easily  modified,  and  everything  leads  to  the 
belief  that  tbey  have  be^  multiplied  by  those  authors  who 
havo  nttadied  too  great  importanoe  lo  these  chametets.  M. 
Deshayes  presumes  that  th«  Europeab  speeiea  are  less 
BUUMsus  tiian  some  iiatBralists  luppoie.  In  passing  ftom 
the  north  to  the  south,  the  Limaem  undei^  modiUntions 
siaailar  to  those  undergone  by  oUier  moUusks ;  and  when 
ts«  ^ve  under  our  eyes  a  series  of  modifioatioos  impressed 
upon  a  species  which  has  lived  under  diilerent  circumstances 
regard  to  temperature,  and  when  we  remark  that  these 
modiAcatibna  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  Constant 
law%  we  may  brieve  that  modifying  agencies,  which  have 
acted  with  so  much  power  on  certain  races,  have  had 
an  equal  effect  on  otheis ;  and  we  may  fbresee,  by  an 
mduction  not  at  all  forted,  the  future  results  of  obaerra- 
tion  oA  this  aubjecL  If  we  see,  in  fact,  species  of  Relicet 
modified,  we  may  bolievo  that  siailar  modifications  have 
taken  place  in  the  Limace».  Thasa  taodificattons  are 
dottbdsas  bsi  easily  recognis^  in  the  last-mentioned  genUs ; 
ftr  then  is  tto  solid  shell  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  traced.  In  this  sute  of  things  M.  Deshayes  is  of 
opinion  that  the  only  means  whidi  scienea  oflters  fbr  thb 
distmetion  of  the  diflerelit  ppeciea  of  lAiiHice*  coming  fVoih 
the  warm  uid  cold  ngions  of  Burope  are  to  be  Ibimd  in  a 
adnata  dissection.  A  eomparison  resting  on  the  Ibrm  and 
disposition  of  certain  internal  organs  would  lead,  he  doubts 
not,  te  satisfhetory  results.  Cuvier,  contfnnes  If.  Deshayes, 
in  his  anatomical'  memoir  on  the  HelicAs  atid  Limaeis,  has 
demonstrated  all  the  analogy  which  exi^u  between  these 
two  gaaera.  Thus  those  eoologists  whose  habits  of  obsef- 
ratien  enable  them  to  discover  the  ordinary  march  of  naiurb 
might  expect  to  see  lilted  up  the  considerable  interval,  ih 
tonfenee  to  Uie  Bhell,  which  would  seem  to  exist  between 
the  two  genem.  The  marine  mullusks  have  alteady  offered, 
if  ttot  in  the  same  ^tnlly,  *t  least  in  the  same  group,  a 
pbanMMnon  sufBeiMtly  similatr  to  that  which  is  exbibfted 
Buoog  the  lAmaeet  and  Helieet.  In  many  of  the  Limacet 
we  find  M  trace  of  a  sbril ;  in  others,  some  calcareous  grains 
sre  observed  in  a  sac  included  ih  the  thickness  of  the  buckler, 
placed  abovtf  the  heart  and  brmchia.  lliese  grains  agglu- 
tinatod  constitule  in  a  considerable  number  ofspecies  a  flat 
ealeareDus  plate,  entirely  internal ;  soon  we  find  this  plate 
coming  out  and  showing  some  of  its  parts  externally,  while 
the  remaiftder  is  still  embedded  ih  the  thickness  of  the 
mantle,  but  its  free  extremity  begins  to  be  twisted  spirally. 
This  sub-internal  shell,  quite  incapable  of  containing  the 
least  part  of  the  animal,  increases  gradually,  changes  Its 
plaee  when  the  organ  of  respiration  chances  its  situation* 
and  finishes  by  possessing*  by  very  insensible  degrees  a  deve- 
k^MMiit  BuAcientiy  eonsidenble  to  ieontain  the  entirh  animal, 
aa  in  eertain  ViMh€B  and  in  all  the  HeUeet.  Of  the  dif- 
fimat  dognas  which  exist  between  those  two  extt«nes  of  the 
aerloB  of  ibeso  diflbront  ttkodifteatioiis,  loologists  have  made 
•oDanrfeaet*. 

it  DaAayea  emnlalw  his  tetonvting  obMrftttUift  by 


nmstking  that  the  history  of  the  £«iMiait  is.  at  tiie  tmseut 
day,  become  very  considenble.  and  he  finds  it  impomtbla 
to  exhiUt  a  complete  view  of  it ;  for  ev^o  the  greatest  bre- 
vity would  lead  him  to  omstep  the  limits  which  he  neces- 
sarily imposed  on  himself  in  editing  the  work  fh>m  which 
we  have  quoted.  He  refers  the  reader  patticularly  to  the 
memoirs  of  Cuvier  for  the  anatotnied  part,  end  to  the  great 
work  of  De  FtnuBac  fbr  the  history  of  the  genus,  the 
distinction  of  the  qweies,  and  the  dttoussion  of  thair 
eharaetersi 

The  rederwill  And  patts  of  the  organisatkm  of  some  of 
Uie  Limaan,  and  a  notice  of  the  preparations  in  the  Royal 
ColWge  of  Sargeons  illustrating  tbenu  tteatiMed  ki  the 
article  HgReidtBt  voL  xi.,  pp.  104*  106. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  article^  the  4th  volume  of 
the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons* has  appeared.  Numbers  2x97  to  2808  (dallery), 
both  indusivB,  exhibit  the  generative  system  of  the  Shtgt. 
Numbers  2303  to  231 1,  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  same 
system  in  the  Snailt  {Helix).  No.  2315  is  a  ^wcimen  of 
the  apiculmt  atttoru  or  calcareous  dart  of  a  Snail;  and 
Numbws  £840  to  2849.  both  inclusive^  are  illusUaUve  of 
the  eoUiu  in  IMix  atpena. 

Parmacella. 

AnwuU  elongated,  oblong,  demi-oylindrical,  covered  on 
the  middle  of  the  back  by  a  rounded,  obloug,  tieshy  cuirass, 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  free  in  front;  head  sufficiently 
distinct,  carrying  two  pairs  of  retractile  tentacles,  the  one 
superior,  loog  and  oculiferous,  the  other  anterior  and  short; 
foot  large  and  oblong ;  respiratory  cavity  under  theposterior 
part  of  the  cuirass,  opening,  as  well  as  the  aous,  by  a  com- 
mon solution  of  continuity  under  its  right  border,  a  little 
backwards;  orifice  of  generation  single,  near  the  right  ten- 
tacle. 

Shell  flattened,  calcareous,  with  a  membranous  epider- 
mis, oval,  slightly  bent  in  the  direction  of  its  width,  with  a 
summit  marked  by  a  deep  sinus  on  the  right  side  poste- 
riorly, placed  in  the  thickness  of  the  cuirass,  above  the 
respiratory  cavity.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  shell  exhibits 
behind  a  slight  commeneemeot  of  a  ^ire. 

M.  de  Blamville  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections :  the 
Ist  consisting  of  species  whose  tail  is  not  carinaled.  and 
whose  shell  is  subspiral  <Example,  P.  Taummn  and  P.  Pal- 
lioUm.  P£r.);  the  2nd  of  species  which  are  hiore  d^ressed. 
the  tail  carioated  and  the  ^eU  scutiform  (Example.  P 
bUvieri). 

GeogrofAicat  Distribution  (if  the  Genue.—Vl.  de  Blain- 
ville  (Malaeologiei  ohierm  that  only  two  weciesue  known, 
one  from  South  America,  the  other  from  Persia.*  -  Cuvier, 
iu  bis  *  R^ne  Animd.'  notices  the  species  first  known,  Par- 
macella Olivieri,  and  says  that  there  is  another  from  Braxil 
{P.  PaUiolum,  F£r.),  and  some  others  from  the  Indies, 
meaning  probably  tlM  Bast  Indiea.  M.  Rang*  wfco  ronarks 
that  the  Amnocvf^  form  a  very  natural  gen  us  very  elos^y 
i^pnxiraatiDg  to  the  slugs,  states  that  in  Brazil  they  in- 
haoit  the  woods,  but  that  at  Bourbon  and  Madagascar  be 
never  found  them  except  up<m  rocks  near  fresh-water  tor- 
rents, tie  adds  that  Olivier  to}ught  the  first  specimen 
from  ttesopotamia.  and  that  it  wss  this  vhick  served  for 
the  anatomical  researches  of  Cuvier,  under  the  name  of  P. 
Olivieri  t  that  M.  de  Firussao  has  described  another  under 
the  name  of  P.  PalUoiuMi  and  that  he  iM.  Rang)  brought 
back  from  his  voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas  two  others,  one  of 
which*  P.  iimgxanuM,  has  been  described  by  M.  de  Firut- 
sac  as  an  Anon  ('  Bull,  des  Soienoes*'  Pebraar^  1BS7> ;  thit 
wss  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  Mada|ascar. 

Example,  PwmaeeUa  OHeim* 

Lo«aRtpt  Mesopotamia. 


Panitean&Ollvleli. 


M.  Deshsyes  (2tid  ed.  Lam.,  tome  vii.^  1 836)  does  not 
addtothasing^Vecies  given  by  lamarA^Tin.  J*.  QjWiri 
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Cot.,  p.  Mtaopotamia,  Oken ;  but  he  states  that  an  aDimal 
eomiog  from  Krazil  had  been  sent  to  M.  de  F^russac,  and 
anatomised  by  M.  de  Blainville ;  and  had  been  assigned  by 
those  authon  to  the  genus  Btrmaeella.  This  animal,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Deshayes^  <ilSm  nerertbeless  remarkable 
differences  in  the  disposition  of  the  oi^ans  of  generation : 
but  he  thinks  that  these  eharmeters  do  not  appesr  sufficient 
Ibr  the  esfaUishment  of  a  genus.  Siuca  then,  he  adds, 
MM.  Webb  and  Berthelot,  vho  have  explored  the  Cana- 
ries vith  such  scrupulous  attention,  have  observed  tbeve  a 
moUusk  closely  approaching  the  Parmacelke,  and  especially 
that  from  Bnixil,  and  in  their  synoptic  Prodromus  <*  Ann. 
des  Sci.  Nat,'  March,  1833)  they  have  proposed  to  establish 
for  it  a  genua  under  the  name  of  Crypteua.  But  M.  Des- 
hayes  states  that  he  waits  for  the  description  and  figure 
before  he  pronounces  on  its  admission  or  rejection. 

LIMB.  (Astronomy.)  The  edge  of  a  planet  is  called  its 
limb ;  also  the  edge  of  any  circle  vhich  taanm  part  <^  an 
astronomical  instrument. 

UMBILITE,  a  mineral  so  eaOed  bv  Saiusure,  which 
ocours  in  the  vcdeanio  hill  of  Linflrarg.   It  is  fimnd  m  irre- 

Sular  graiDB.   Strueture  eompaet.   Hardness  6*0  to  7*0. 
crated  glass  easily.   Colour  honey-yellow.   MelU  into 
a  black  enamel. 

UMBORCH,  PHILIP  VAN,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
the  1 9th  of  June,  1 633,  and  was  educated  .at  the  University 
of  Utrecht  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tbe 
Remonstrant  or  Arminian  theologians,  whose  tenets  were 
condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1 6 1 8.  [Dort,  Synod  op.] 
In  I6S7  he  became  pastor  of  the  Arminian  or  Remonstrant 
church  in  Oouda;  and  in  1668  of  another  church  of  the 
same  peisuasion  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  also  professor  of 
theology  in  the  same  place,  in  tbe  college  of  the  Remon- 
strant yaxtx.   He  died  the  30th  of  April,  1713. 

Limooreli  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning ;  and  his 
connection  with  the  Arminian  party,  which  suffisred  conside- 
rable persecution  at  that  time  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, probably  led  him  to  espouse  those  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  which  distinguish  most  of  his  writings.  He 
was  on  intimate  terms  witn  Loc)ce  ;  and  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  him  for  many  years.  Several 
of  bis  letters  are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Locke's 
Works. 

Tbe  most  important  of  Limboreh's  works  are:  'Praestan- 
tium  ac  Eruditonim  Virorum  Eplstols,'  Amst,  1660, 1684, 
1 704 ;  this  volume  contains  the  letters  of  Arminiu*  and  the 
most  eminent  of  his  foUowera  on  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  their  system.  'Theologia  Christiana,*  1686;  'DeVeritate 
Religionu  Ouistimnie,  amiea  Collatio  cum  emdito  Judw),* 
1687;  *Historia  Imfnisitionis,'  1692 ;  'Commentarius  in 
Acta  Apostolorom  et  in  Bpistolas  ad  Romanos  et  Hebraeos,' 
1661.  He  also  edited  many  workaof  the  principal  Arminian 
theologians. 

LIMBURO  (Limbourg)  was  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  constituted  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.  It  consisted  of  the  city  of  Maastricht  and  the 
county  of  Broenhove,  a  part  of  the  Dutch  portion  of  the 
duohy  of  Limburg.  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  upper  quarter 
of  Qoderland,  a  part  of  the  m^hopric  of  Lic^  Austrian 
CMderland,  mreeb  of  Braban^  Qeves,  and  Juliras,  the  little 
eonnties  of  GnmsfUd  and  Reekheim,  and  the  lordshqw  of 
Witten,  Eys,  and  Sehlenac^Een,  which  Ibnnerlj  beloi^ed  to 
the  drole  of  WestriiaUa  in  Germany.  This  province  is 
iitnated  between  60^  44'  and  SI*  4^  N.  lat,  and  4°  57'  and 
5*  49'  B.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Bra- 
bant and  Grelderiand,  on  the  east  by  the  Pnissian  provinces 

the  Rhine,  on  tbe  south  by  liege,  and  on  the  west  by 
South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  The  figure  of  the  province 
grows  gradually  narrower  flrom  south  to  north  till  H  ends  in 
a  point  about  two  miles  and  a  half  broad ;  the  area  is  about 
1500  square  miles,  and  the  population  (in  1838)  nearly 
383,000.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  level, 
being  divernfted  only  in  the  south-east  part  by  some  slight 
devations.  The  Maas  isthe  principal  and  the  only  naviga 
Ue  river.  In  the  adjoining  province  of  Liege,  Uie  banks 
of  the  Maas  an  lofty  and  pzeeipitouB ;  but  in  the  pro- 
vinoe  (tf  Limburg  there  are  elentions  only  at  a  distance 
from  the  stream  as  fkr  as  Maastricht  from  which  place  the 
banks  are  low.  In  the  valley  water^  by  tbe  Maas  the  soil 
is  voy  fertile,  being  covered  with  a  rich  black  mould.  In 
ganmtl  the  south-western  part  of  the  province,  mpecially 
m  the  district  of  Maastrisht,  has  a  fertile  soil,  even  where 
ttcMuiiti  of  day  or  nnd;  but  the  oordi-waat  part  of  this 


district  contains  extennve  heaths.  Of  the  two  other  dit- 
triets,  Hasselt  and  Roormon^  the  only  fertile  portions  are, 
in  the  first  the  southern  part  between  the  rivers  Jaar  and 
Demer  (the  former  belonguig  to  the  basin  of  the  Maas,  tbe 
Utter  to  that  of  the  Sohelde),  and  in  the  teoond,  the  part 
along  the  Maas:  the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  theaa 
two  distrieu  is  oconidad  by  great  traets  of  heitii  and 
moor,  where  imly  a  few  cultivated  ipots  are  met  with. 
Besides  this,  a  lai^  part  of  the  gnat  morasa  called  VbA 
extends  from  Nortii  Brabant  into  the  north  of  limbn^ 
and  fimu  a  desolate  waste.  The  natural  productions  are 
com,  pulse,  garden  vegetables,  fruit  madder,  flax,  tobacco, 
chicory;  the  chief  mineral  product  is  coal  (150,000  tons 
annually),  and  St  Petersbei^,  near  Maastricht  jields 
good  stone  for  buildine;  the  inhabitants  have  the  usual 
domestic  animals,  poultiy,  and  small  game.  Th^  are 
very  industrious  agriculturists,  and  have  a  good  breed 
of  cattle.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  in  this 
province.  The  prinoiMl  towns  in  tbe  province  of  Limbuig, 
liesidei  Maastrittit  ttie  capital  [MAAtrsicHT^  are— Bilsoab 
on  the  Demer,  2800  inhabitants;  Hasarit  on  the  Demer,  a 

{iretty  well-built  town,  with  6500  inh.,  and  manufiustures  of 
ace  and  linen ;  Maseyk,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Maas,  3400 
inh. ;  Heerlen,  4000  inh. ;  Roermonde,  at  tbe  junction  of 
the  Roer  and  the  Maas,  4500  inh.;  Sittard,  3400  inh.; 
Tongem,  on  the  Jaar,  formerly  an  important  town,  4000 
inh. ;  St  Tron,  between  Brusseu  and  Liejje,  has  manufte- 
tures  of  Bmall-arma,  lace.  &c.,  8000  inh. ;  Vaels  has  n  great 
manufactory  of  woollen  doth,  and  2500  inh.;  Venwo,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  on  the  r^ht  bank  of  the  Maas,  baa 
5200  inh. ;  Wserdt  on  the  Bree,  has  great  brandy  distil- 
leries,  and  5500  inh. 

In  conaequenc  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  pnvinee 
of  Lunbnrg  was  divided  between  Holland  and  the  new 
kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  division,  as  sanctioned  by  treaty 
in  1831,  is  stated  in  detail  in  a  preceding  article.  [Bki^ 
ainM.]  We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  the  pnmnee  of 
Limburg,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
has  an  area  of  530  square  miles,  and  156,000  inhabitants; 
and  that  the  Belgian  province  of  liroboi^  has  an  area  (rf 
970  square  miles  and  227,000  inbabitants.  Belgium  how- 
ever is  at  present  in  possession  of  neariy  all  the  portion  of  tho 
province  that  is  assigned  to  Holland  by  the  last  treaty,  and 
it  is  now  (December,  1838)  uncertain  how  tbe  diflmnea 
will  be  decided.  [Nbtherlands.] 
LIME.  [Calciuii.] 

LIME,  Medical  Properties  ot  Thourii  lime  wdats  ia 
almost  all  pluts,  yet  it  ia  man  parUeulam  tbe  ohanatorii- 
tic  element  of  animal  structures,  into  which  it  is  introduced 
widi  the  food,  as  well  a*  often  by  the  water  drank,  eipaeially 
when  hard.  A  deSoiency  of  lime  in  dw  body  eauaea  a 
softness  of  the  hones  to  result ;  while  an  excess  of  it  ooea- 
sions  preternatural  induration  of  the  bones,  morbid  growths 
from  them,  or  exostoses,  ossifications  of  tlte  oartiu^es,  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  as  depositions  of  calcareous 
concretions  in  various  glands  and  oavities,  such  as  the 
urinary  bladder.  [Calculus.]  The  action  of  lime  on  the 
human  ^stem  varies  considerably  according  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  wben  introduced  into  or  applied  to  it  Thus 
quick-lime  is  violently  escharotic,  causing  infiammation 
and  often  decomposition  of  the  part  whioh  it  touebee.  and 
is  never  emplOTed  save  wben  the  actual  deatmotion  the 
part  is  intended.  In  a  st^ofgreat  dilution,  mob  aa  that  of 
lime-water,  or  when  rendoed  mild  1^  eomhination  with  ear- 
bonic  add  or  phosphoric  acid,  it  scarcely  produces  any  inma- 
diate  or  direct  action  beyond  what  results  from  its  comhining 
with  tiie  acids  of  the  stomach,  and,  if  in  considerable  qnaa* 
tity,  absorbing  the  mucous  and  other  secretions.  It  like- 
wise checks  the  secretions  of  mucous  membranea  widi 
which  it  is  not  brought  into  contact,  such  as  those  of  the 
bronchia.  After  its  absorption  into  the  system,  it  au^^mei^ 
the  secretion  of  the  kidnevs,  and  at  the  same  time  hinden 
the  excessive  formation  of  uric  acid. 

Lime-water  baa  an  effect  beyond  what  results  from  its 
combining  with  any  excess  itf  acid«  creating  diarrluea,  for 
it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  Henoe  it  removes  a  ten- 
dency to  the  disease,  as  well  as  cures  it  when  debilit;f  is 
the  cause.  Its  action  is  often  promoted  by  combination 
with  aromatic*,  as  in  the  aromatic  confection,  and  occa- 
aionauy  with  opium.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  tbe  form  of  pre- 
pared chalk  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  is  accompanied  witb 
a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  whidk  is  sometimes  h«w- 
ftdal,  at  other  timea  distreaain^  ({^^jp^|^|^biTAciiM. 
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AnaiNOEMTs.]  Lime-water  is  often  the  most  cfTcclual 
means  of  reconciling  the  stomach  to  a  milk-dict.  and  is  also 
of  great  ser%'ice  in  removing  the  tendency  to  the  penenttion 
of  worms.  [AiTTRSLMiNTics.]  Limo-wster  with  olive  oil 
is  a  uaeFul  application  to  bums. 

Chloride  of  lime  appears  to  exercise  a  specific  power  over 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  increasing  their  activity, 
so  that  under  its  influence  various  swellings  and  indura- 
tions have  ftrst  softened  and  then  disappeared.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  bronchocele,  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  seems  to  be  caused  chiefly  by  drinking  vtatet 
abonndini;  in  calcareous  salts.  CUoride  of  lime  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  soroftala.  It  is  generally  given 
in  the  fbrm  of  solution,  but  in  a  dry  state,  with  extract  of 
eonium.  it  is  even  more  useful. 

The  f^at  tendency  of  chloride  of  lime  to  absorb  hu- 
midity from  the  air  renders  it  of  much  uttUty  in  preserving 
steel  and  sui^ical  iastruments  from  rusL  Hence  the  pre- 
sence of  a  portion  of  it  in  chests  sent  to  sea  protects  the 
fine  edge  ftom  erosion.  For  the  use  of  the  chloride  (hypo- 
chlorite) of  lime  as  a  disinfbcting  i^ent  see  Antiseftics 
and  Chlorine. 

Phosphate  of  time  has  been  recommended  in  rickets  and 
other  diseases  of  the  bones  in  which  this  earth  is  deficient 
Its  utility  is  incruased  by  using  at  the  same  time  phosphate 
of  iron,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  sesquioxide  or 
rust  of  iron.  This  salt  and  many  othw  salts  of  lime  exist 
in  different  mineral  waters,  and  some  of  their  effects  are 
due  to  this  impregnation,   [Mineral  Waters.] 

LIME.  rMAinnis.] 

UMETREB.  [TiLiA.] 

LIMERICK,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Muu- 
ster,  in  Ireland^  bounded  on  the  north,  except  at  the  city  of 
Limerick,  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from 
the  county  of  Oare,  on  the  cast  by  the  county  of  Tipperaiy, 
on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Cork,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Kerry.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
OifTusion  of  Useful  Knowledg:e,  it  is  situated  between 
52°  17'  and  52°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  between  8°  5'  and  9°  22'  W. 
long.,  and  extends  from  O'Brien's  Bridge  on  the  north,  to 
the  Cork  boundary  at  Knockea  on  the  south,  35  statute 
miles,  and  from  Abbeyfeale  on  the  west,  to  the  Tipperary 
boundary  at  Ganltyheg  on  the  east,  94  miles.  The  area, 
according  to  the  same  map,  is  479,580  statute  acres,  or  749 
statute  square  miles,  inclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Limerick.  It  'is  elsewhere  estimated  at  640,621  acres,  of 
which  546,640  are  cultivated,  and  91,981  are  unimproved 
bog  and  mountain;  but  this  calculation  is  probably  much 
more  accurate  in  the  relative  proportion  of  arable  and  waste 
than  in  their  united  absolute  extent.  In  1831  the  gross 
population  was  248,201. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  Limerick  is  that 
of  an  extended  undulating  plain,  sloping  with  a  gentle  de- 
Mivity  towards  the  Shannon  on  the  north,  and  surrounded 
on  its  southern  and  western  borders  bv  a  well  defined 
margin  of  mountain  groups  and  hilly  uplands.  A  moun- 
lainouB  tract  occurs  also  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  county,  between  which  and  the  mountains  on  the  south 
the  pUun  spreads  eastward  into  Tipperaiy.  The  ^up 
en  the  nortn-east  constitutes  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  extensive  chain  which,  commencing  at  Keeper  moun- 
tain and  its  subordinate  range  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick, 
runs  northward  to  the  King's  County,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  range  of  Slieve  Bloom.  The  names  of  the  Sliere 
Phelim  and  Bilboa  mountains  are  applied  to  those  subor- 
dinate portions  of  the  Keeper  group  which  spread  southward 
into  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  respectively, 
and  it  is  by  the  declivities  of  these  united  ranges  that  the 
level  district  uniting  those  counties  is  limited  on  the  north. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Slieve  Phelim  hills  is  from 
noith-east  to  south-west,  and  this  b  also  the  course  pursued 
by  the  streams  descending  from  them.  These  streams, 
falling  into  th«  Bilboa  river,  which  runs  westward  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  that  name  out  of  Tipperary,  form 
the  Mulkem  river.  The  Mulkern,  increased  by  the  New- 
port descending  direct  from  Keeper,  carries  a  good  body  of 
water  to  the  Shannon,  which  it  enters  a  little  above  the 
city  of  Limerick.  The  county  between  the  western  declivi- 
ties of  the  Slieve  Phelim  hills  and  the  Shannon  is,  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  county,  flat  and  boggy,  hut  has  a 

Elesstngly  diversified  surfkce  along  the  banks  of  the  Mul- 
em.  The  villages  of  Cappamore.  Ahington,  and  Annacottv 
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arc  situated  on  this  river.  About  midway  netweui  the 
embouchure  of  the  Mulkwn  and  O'Ricn's  Bridge^  at  tfaa 
extremity  of  the  county,  is  «Jastle  Connell,  a  well  built 
small  town,  surrounded  by  delightful  scenery.  It  is  buiU 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon,  which,  flowing  between 
well-timbered  banks,  chiefly  occupied  by  demesnes  and 
pleasure-grounds,  forms  a  series  of  precipitous  rapids  of  un- 
common grandeur,  the  principal  of  woiob  is  Vnown  as 
the  Leap  of  Doonass.  The  valley  of  the  Slumnon  is  here 
contracted  by  the  Slieve  Baughta  mountains  en  the  one 
side,  and  the  range  of  Keeper  on  the  other,  and  wesente 
features  of  a  hizbly  grand  and  striking  ehasaeter  tnrou|^ 
out  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  principal  fiaatures  of  the  great  plain  of  limerM^  ex- 
tending fiwm  the  Mulkem  westward  and  lontfaward  to  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Korry  and  Cork,  are  the  rivers 
Maigue  and  Deel,  which  traverse  it  from  south  to  north  in 
nearly  parallel  courses.  The  basin  of  the  Maigue  embraces 
the  entire  eastern  and  south-eastern  division  of  the  county. 
This  river  has  its  source  in  the  high  land  stretching  south- 
ward to  Charleville,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  from  whmce  it 
runs  a  little  west  of  north  to  the  Shannon,  and  pretty  nearly 
bisects  the  central  plain  of  Limerick.  Its  chief  fbeders  have 
their  sources  among  the  mountains  which  oeeapy  the  south- 
eastern division  of  the  county.  These  consist  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  great  Gaultee  range,  and  of  a  detaclied  group 
called  the  Cutle  Oliver  mountains,  rising  at  a  short  dtstanoo 
from  its  western  extremi^.  The  Looba.  formed  by  the 
streams  descending  from  tne  northern  and  norUi-westeni 
declivities  of  the  utter,  runs  westward  firom  Kilfinnan  by 
the  decayed  town  of  Kilmallock  through  a  rich  graxing 
country,  and  joins  the  Maigue  near  its  source.  The  Star 
river,  rising  near  Galbally,  in  the  interval  between  the 
Gaultee  and  Castle-Oliver  raounlains,  traverses  a  similar 
vein  of  deep  pasture  and  tillage  lands  in  a  north-western 
course  through  Bruff,  and  joins  the  Maigue  about  five  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Looba.  The  Camogue,  the  most 
considerable  stream  of  the  three,  rises  on  the  borders  of 
Tipperary  in  the  open  country  skirting  the  norUiem  declivi- 
ties of  the  Gaultees,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Star,  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  five  miles,  by  Hospital  and 
Six-mile-Bridge,  to  a  mile  above  Croom,  where  it  meets  the 
Maigue,  which,  five  miles  below  the  ooint,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Adare,  From  Adare  to  the  Snannon  is  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  of  navigable  river.  The  onl^  striking  feature 
of  the  plain  watered  by  the  above  tributaries  of  the  Ma^ue 
is  Loch  Gur,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  embosomed  among  romantic  knolls, 
some  of  which  have  a  considerable  elevation,  about  midway 
between  Six-mile-Bridge  and  Bruff.  A  cave  and  the  ruins 
of  a  sbong  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  lake  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene.  From  tlie  summit  of  Knockfennel,  one 
of  the  hills  forming  the  basin  of  the  lake,  a  magnificent 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  plain,  oomiirising  the 
greatest  extent  of  arable  laud  unencumbered  with  b^  in 
Ireland,  bounded  by  an  imposing  amphitheatre  of  distant 
mountains.  The  country  north  of  the  Camt^ue,  between  it 
and  the  Mulkem  and  Shannon,  have  a  more  varied  surfiwe 
than  that  above  described.  The  conical  hills  of  Kiltedy 
and  Knockduk,  Pallas  Hilh  and  the  hill  of  Knockrua,  rise 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  on  the  Tipperary 
border,  about  midway  between  the  more  marked  mountain 
boundaries  which  limit  the  plain  on  the  north  and  south 
Several  minor  heights  rise  throughout  the  plain  imme- 
diately south  of  the  liberties  of  Limerick,  which  lie  along 
the  Snannon.  The  small  town  of  Pallasgrean  is  situated  oh 
the  Tipperary  side  of  this  district,  Caherconlish  about  its 
centre,  and  Patrick's-well,  towards  the  Maigue,  on  the  road 
from  the  city  of  Limerick  to  Adare. 

The  oounty  west  of  the  Maigue  fbr  about  two-thirds  of  its 
extent  has  much  the  same  character  of  surfhoe  as  the  dis- 
trict last  deseribed,  the  remunder  being  included  in  the 
mountainous  region  stretching  westward  into  Kerry.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Deel,  a  river  of  nearly  equal  siku  with  the 
Maigue,  and  also  nav^ble  fiir  throe  miles  above  the 
Shannon,  into  which  it  falls  below  Askoaton.  The  lower 
portion  of  tlio  courses  both  of  the  Deel  and  Maigue  is 
thruugh  so  flat  a  country  that  their  respective  valleys  are 
scarcely  observable,  but  m  the  district  intervening  between 
their  sources  there  is  a  good  deal  of  high  ground,  particu- 
larly about  the  small  town  of  Ballingarry,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  the  steep  hills  of  Knookfecroha  and  Kil- 
meedy :  tho  former  of  wLuh  has  ma  elevation  of  90f  feeL 
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The  nll^  of  the  upper  Dael  liei  between  time  heigbte  <ni 
diB  east,  end  the  high  country  towerda  Kerry  on  the  west, 
which  latter  rises  round  this  maigin  of  the  level  district  in 
a  eontinuouB  sweep  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  compass 
from  Dnimoulli«her,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  to  Shsna- 
golden  and  the  Shannon.  The  town  of  Newoastle  is  situated 
on  the  south-western  border  of  the  plain  between  the  river 
and  these  mountains ;  and  lower  down  upon  the  Deet,  on  the 
road  from  Adare  to  Newcastle,  is  Rathkeale,  the  most  con- 
siderable place,  next  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  the  county. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain-range  the  de- 
tached hill  of  Kuockpatrick  rises  boldly  between  the  town 
of  Shanagolden  and  the  Shannon.  From  Shonagolden 
westward  the  surfaee  is  rough  and  hilly,  rising  at  the  distance 
<tf  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Shannon  into  sterile  tracts 
of  hog  and  itaountain,  which  vread  southward  and  westp 
ward  into  the  odunties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  forming  alto- 
gether a  mountainous  area  of  900  square  miles.  The  village 
of  Glin  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Shannon  under  the 
northern  termination  of  these  highlands,  in  the  north- 
westwn  extremity  of  the  county.  The  mountains  which 
rise  in  a  continuous  ridge  towards  the  valley  of  the  Deel  are 
backed  by  other  groups  running  east  and  west,  the  valleys 
formed  by  which  are  traTerseofby  various  streams,  which 
join  the  Gcale  and  Feale  rivers,  running  westward  into 
Kerry.  On  the  Feale,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ulahane, 
which  descends  from  one  of  these  glens,  u  situated  the  town 
of  Abbeyfeale,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  county,  and 
nearly  in  the  omtre  of  the  mountainous  r^ion  above  men- 
tioned. 

Although  the  Shannon  does  not  hue  the  eharactar  of  a 
river  nntil  after  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  county, 
yet  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  it  is  equivalent  to  an 
equal  length  of  sea-coast  from  Crlin  to  limerick,  a  distance, 
including  the  windings  of  the  river,  of  about  35  miles.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  points,  which  may  be  imivoved  at  a 
small  expense,  the  navigable  channels  of  this  part  of  the 
river  are  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  heavy  burthen  as 
for  as  the  pool  of  Limerick,  situated  about  two  miles  below 
the  city.  At  present  there  is  a  fp^^i  deficiency  of  beacons, 
buoys,  and  marks  to  guide  vessels  in  these  channels,  and 
there  are  no  suitable  piers  or  landing-wharfs  along  the 
shore.  Several  suob  works  are  however  contemplated  by 
the  present  commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shan- 
non, inclining  pien  at  Glin  and  Kilteoy,  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  5879/.  and  1836/.  respectivdy,  and  quays  at  Foynes 
and  Askeaton,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  latter  being  900/. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channelof  the 
Maigue,  as  well  as  the  old  branch  canal  and  basin  connect- 
ing that  river  with  the  town  of  Adare,  so  as  to  form  an  in- 
land navigation  for  vessels  of  considcrabte  draught,  of  12 
miles  from  the  Shannon.  [Shannon.] 

The  leading  lines  of  road  divei^ng  from  limerick  to 
Clonmel,  Cork,  and  Tralee  are  carried  nearly  in  straight 
lines  over  the  open  country.  The  two  latter  lines  pass 
through  the  prindiial  places  in  the  county,  the  Cork  road 
running  by  Bruff  and  Killmallock,  and  that  to  Tralee  by 
PatriclTs-well,  Adare,  Rathkeale,  Newiastle,  and  Abbey- 
ftale.  A  new  road  by  Croom  to  CbarleviUe^  and  thence  to 
Cork,  is  in  progress.  The  onening  of  several  new  roads  by 
goremment  itt  1829,  througn  the  moimtainous  district  sur- 
rounding AbbeyfEiale,  has  had  the  best  effect  in  promoting 
peooeM  and  industrious  habits  among  the  population  of 
that  portion  of  the  eountiet  of  limerick,  Cork,  and 


A  line  of  railroad  from  Dublin  through  Limerick,  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  to  Tarbert  in  Kerry,  hoa 
been  recommended  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  a  general  system  of  railways  for 
Ireland. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  least  variable 
of  that  of  any  of  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  Instances 
of  longevity  are  very  oumeroua. 

Gtft^M^.— The  level  part  of  the  county  consists  of  the 
earbcuUrerous  limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland. 
The  mountain  groups  and  detached  eminences  ot  its  eastern 
and  southern  margins  are  formed  by  the  protnuioa  of  older 
lucks,  and  the  high  lands  on  the  west  consist  of  more  recent 
series  superimposed.  The  SUevePhehm  and  Bilboa  groups, 
in  common  vrith  the  extensive  range  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  clay-slate  supporting  flanks  of 
vellow  sandstone  and  conslonuaate  disposed  in  conformable 
beds.  Tbwiids  the  wutB-weeteni  extxemity  of  the  SUeve 


Phelim  group  the  yellow  sandstone  disappeen  and  the  day* 
slate  is  bordMed  by  a  tnet  of  Old  red  suidstone.  Old  nd 

sandstone  also  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Slievenamudt 
chain,  an  ofiset  of  the  Gaultees,  the  western  declivities  el 
which  spread  into  Limerick  above  Galbally.  The  ciay- 
slate  reappears  in  the  central  summits  of  the  Gaultees  and 
Castle  Oliver  mountains,  flanked  by  old  conglomerate  with 
red,  purple,  and  green  clay-slate,  sustaining  a  margin  of 
yellow  sandstone.  Old  red  and  green  sandstone,  the  latter 
supported  by  the  former,  compose  the  various  protrusions 
which  rise  between  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Maigue 
and  Deel  rivers,  except  in  Knockfeernha  hill,  where  a  mass 
of  crystalline  greenstone  trap  supplies  the  place  of  the  more 
general  nucleus.  Tap  protrusions  ocour  in  twelve  distinct 
loealitiei  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  between  the 
embouchure  of  the  Maigue  and  the  border  of  Tlpperary. 
Of  these  the  most  striking  are  the  hills  of  Pallas,  Kibeely, 
and  Knockdirk.  The  interstratiOcation  of  the  ^ta  Ume- 
stone  and  trap  rocks  is  hero  well  marked,  both  on  the  luge 
and  on  the  small  scale,  the  open  country  ediibiting  nume- 
rous parallel  ridges  of  low  elevation,  caused  by  the  succes- 
sive outcrops  of  massy  beds  of  trap  and- limestone  in  alter- 
nation with  each  other,  and  the  escarpmeuts  of  the  hills 
exposing  the  subordinate  divisions  that  arise  from  the  in- 
terposition of  thinner  strata  of  limestone  in  the  igneous 
rock.  The  general  structure  of  ^ese  greenstone  protru- 
sions  resembles  that  of  the  hill  of  Crc^han  [King's  County], 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Pallas  hill,  which  is,  like  Crog- 
han,  remarkable  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil.  Pallas 
hill  is  ftirther  distinguisluid  by  the*  presence  of  columnai 
basalt,  ifhich  overlies  the  amorphous  trm  of  iu  northern 
brow.  A  fofade  of  about  sixty  yards  in  length  by  seventy 
to  eighty  feet  in  height  has  been  exposed  by  quarryinff. 
The  columns  incline  towards  the  north  at  an  angle  of  7^, 
ahd  are  of  irregular  figures,  chiefly  disposed  to  the  pmtap 
gpnal  uid  hexagonal  forms.  There  are  two  dusters  of  such 
pillars.  On  the  west  of  the  hill  is  an  outcrop  of  red  iron 
claystone.  Felspar  porphyry  occurs  in  various  forms  throiwh- 
out  the  hills  of  Knockdirk,  Kilteely,  and  Knockma.  The 
mountainous  district  on  the  west  of  the  county  belongs  to 
the  great  Munster  coal-tract,  which  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  in  the  British  islands.  The  cou  occurs  in  trough 
as  in  the  KUlanaule  district.  [Kilkbnnt.]  Six  dktinct 
beds  have  been  observed :  but  the  coal  is  usually  of  a  slaty 
structure,  and  muoh  softer  than  that  of  Tipperary  or  Kd- 
kenny :  it  is  chiefly  used  for  burning  lime.  Owing  to  the 
undulating  character  of  the  aur&ee  and  the  consequent 
magnitude  of  the  angle  (usually  from  60°  to  70°)  vhicL  the 
beds  make  with  the  horizon,  the  mining  operatuns  are 
conducted  upon  the  same  system  as  those  of  the  metallic 
veins.  The  only  working  within  Limerick  have  been  at 
Newcastle  and  Loughill,  in  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  county,  where  \he  shale  and  sandstone  rnpose  imme- 
diately on  the  uppear  or  splintery  limestone.  Tne  latter  is 
the  surface-rock  tbrouehoutthc  rough  tract  west  of  Shana- 
golden, between  the  Sliannon  and  the  holder  acclivities  of 
the  highland  country.  About  seven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Limerick,  near  the  Askeaton  road,  is  a  quarry  producing  e 
fine  maroon-ootoured  marble^  whi6h  can  oe  raised  in  bloeka 
of  any  size,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent;  and  in  the  more 
immMiate  vieini^  of  the  city  bku^  marble,  but  of  an  infe- 
rior (juali^,  is  got  in  abundano^  and  generidly  used  a 
building-stone. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  are  found  in  various  localities 
throughout  the  district  occupied  by  the  trap  protrunoos, 
but  no  veins  are  at  present  worked. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — A  tract  of  extraordinary.fertility, 
called  the  Golden  Vein,  stretching  westward  out  of  the 
county  of  T^pperary,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  east- 
ern plain  of  Ijmerick.  It  extends  from  the  sources  of  the 
Maigue  to  the  Mulkem,  and  has  an  area  of  about  160,000 
statute  acres.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  mellow,  crumbling  loam, 
and  is  equally  suited  to  grazing  or  tLUage:  it  is  ohi^y  in 
pasture.  One  acre  is  eonsidned  sufficient  to  fhtten  the 
largest  bullook  and  a  sheep.  A  still  rit^  sml  is  that  of 
the  '  Corcasses,*  which  extend  tot  fifteen  miles  alow  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  from  a  litUe  belowLime- 
rick  to  the  embouchure  of  the  DeeL  They  are  similar  in 
oharacter  to  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  [CLAjutL 
having  a  soil  of  yellow  or  blue  cUy,  covered  with  a  deep  rich 
black  mould.  They  yield  the  greatest  wheat  crops  raised 
in  Ireland;  and  tlwir  prodwse  of  potatoes  sometimes 
amounts  to  one  hundred  nuxels  «Oiranb[<4aA  jione  each 
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to  the  Irish  acre-  The  soil  of  the  remainder  of  the  lime- 
atone  plain  i»  light  and  sweet*  verv  ^ood  for  tillage,  and 
yielding  an  exoellent  pasture  for  dairy  cattle  and  sheep. 
No(  more  than  one-fburth  of  the  level  district  is  however 
under  tillage.  IWture  and  dairy  forming  are  tfae  staple 
oecupatioQs  ()f  the  people.  The  store-formers  are  compara- 
tively a  wealthy  c)ass,  and  IVequently  have  stocks  of  fVom  400 
to  600  bead  of  caftl? ;  they  Hs^aI}y  purchase  at  BalUnasloe, 
and  fell  a(  the  fairs  throi^out  the  county,  whicK  are  regu- 
larly attended  by  Cork  buyers-  Th^  of  stock  in  Lime- 
rick city  has  latterly  hocn  inconsiderable.  Great  (quantities 
of  butteif  are  made  throughout  the  county.  Ximenck  is  the 
chief  point  of  exportation,  but  considerable  quantities  find 
th^ir  way  to  Cork  froop  the  extrepae  south  and  south-west 
Tb^  butter  of  Limerick  ranks  above  that  of  Cork  in  the 
4^n^Ti  narket.  but  does  not  in  general  bring  so  high  a  price 
as  the  button  of  Belfost  and  Carlow.  The  making  of  cheese 
is  not  attended  to.  of  a  very  superior  description  are 
bred  in  great  numbers  by  the  dairr  formers.  An  excellent 
eider  is  made  in  the  districts  about  Rathkeale,  Adare,  Croom, 
and  in  some  other  localities.  The  apple  which  produces 
the  most  esteemed  liquor  is  called  the  Cackagee.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  tlu  sales  of  grain  in  the  years  1826  and 
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m 
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There  are  no  retums  for  Glin  and  Ooom,  and  those  for 
Askeaton  ate  deficient. 

Thexe  is  a  small  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  for  home 
ecmanmption*  and  the  bleaching  of  linen  is  carried  on,  but 
on  a  eontraoted  scale.  There  -are  three  paper-mills,  and 
large  and  powerflil  mills  for  the  ninding  of  corn  af  Cahi- 
rasit  Askeaton,  Corbally,  Groom.  Kathkeale,  Kilmallock, 
and  Oteenville.  In  1831  there  were  in  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  the  eonn^  of  the  taity,  25  flax-dressers,  36  millers, 
5  paper^makera,  15  tanners,  9  tobacconists,  1146  weavers, 
wd  II  wool-combers. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  better  in  the  grazing 
than  in  the  tillage  districts.  The  subdivision  of  farms  and 
the  system  of  con-acre  have  contributed,  in  some  localities 
in  the  south-east  and  north  of  the  county,  to  reduce  the 
iabooring  population  to  a  very  low  standard  of  subsistence. 
The  average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are,  in  winter, 
eigfatpence.  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  tenpence  per 
da^  for  140  working  days  in  the  year- 
There  is  a  numerous  resident  proprietary,  whose  seats 
and  demesnes  aSbrd  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  generally 
bare  aqieet  of  the  oounty ;  fbr,  except  about  the  residences 
of  the  upper  classes,  timber  is  very  scarce.  The  number  of 
large  absentee  proprietors  is  however  very  considerable,  and 
they  do  not  in  general  keep  up  estabUsntnents  within  the 
county.  Among  the  residents  are  many  gentlemen  farmers 
who  practise  Uie  most  approved  systems  of  green-cropping 
and  stall-feeding.  Their  example  has  of  late  years  led  to  a 
marked  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  Well  as  in  the 
breed  and  quality  of  stock. 

Limerick  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Oumeybeg  on 
the  north-east,  containing  the  village  of  Murroe,  population 
(in  1631)  256 ;  ClanmlUam,  south  of  Ovneybeg,  con- 
taining Uie  town  of  Gahirconlish  (pop.  703) ;  poonagh^ 
80Utb«BSt  of  ditto,  containing  the  village  of  Pallasgrean 
(pop.  379) ;  Bnall  County,  south  of  the  two  latter,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Hospital  (pop.  1131);  Co»htna,  south  of 
Small  County,  containiog  the  towns  of  Bruff  (pop.  1772). 
Croom  (pop.  1268),  and  Adare  (pop.  766);  Coahlea,  in  the 
south-^tem  extremity  of  the  county,  containing  the  towns 
of  Kilfinnan  (pop.  1752)  and  Oalbally  (pop.  56U) ;  Pubble- 
brien,  on  the  west  of  (^lanvilliam,  contamiiwthe  town  of 
Patriek's-well  (pop.S12);  Kenry^  west  of  Pubblebrien, 


containing  the  town  of  Pallaskenry  (pop.  630) ;  Lowet 
Connello,  containing  the  towns  of  Rathkeate  (pop.  4972), 
Askeaton  (pop.  1515),  Glin  (pop.  1050).  and  Shaiiagolden 
(pop.  847) ;  and  the  villages  of  Ardogh  (nop.  415).  LoughiU 
(pop.  277),  and  Croagh  (pop.  274)  :  anci  Upper  Connello, 
containing  the  towns  of  Newcastle  (pop.  2908),  Ballingarry 
(pop.  1685),  Drumculla^her  (pop.  658),  and  Abbeyfeale 
(pop.  607);  and  the  villages  of  Briiree  (pop.  451)  and 
Knockaderry  (pop.  351).  Besides  these  the  couMy  contains 
the  liberty  (if  Kilmallock,  including  the  town  of  Ktbnal- 
lock  (pop.  1213). 

Kilmallock  is  an  antient  disfranchised  borough  which 
possessed  a  charter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  ap- 
pears (o  have  existed  as  a  corporation  long  prior  to  that 
time.  Its  latest  charter  bears  date  the  10th  of  January, 
27  Eliz.  7he  corporation  is  now  virtually  extinct.  The 
town,  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  was  a  place  of 
very  considerable  importance.  Its  walls  included  a  spacious 
quadrangular  area  with  gate-tovrara  in  each  front  and  a 
strong  castle  in  the  centre.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county,  many  of  whom  resided  here,  were 
built  in  the  castellated  style,  and  constituted  separate  for- 
talices.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  numerous  religious 
edifices  of  a  corresponding  cliaracter.  The  place  having 
been  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  various  civil  wars  or 
which  the  Desmond  territory  was  the  theatre,  was  finally 
dismantled  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
One  only  of  the  gate-towers  is  now  standing,  with  part  of 
the  old  wall,  and  uie  remains  of  the  castle  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  castles  and  mansions  of  the  former  residents 
are,  with  the  exception  of  two,  in  ruins;  so  also  are  the  re- 
ligious lupuses ;  and  a  fbw  years  since,  the  only  inhabited 
dwellings  in  this  formerly  flourishing  place  were  mud 
cabins  or  portions  of  the  ruined  edifices  thatched  in.  It 
has  however  latterly  revived,  and  there  are  at  present  some 
good  houses  and  shops  in  the  main  street  There  are  several 
handsome  residences  in  the  vicinity,  the  principal  of  which 
is  a  seat  of  the  Ckrate  family. 

Askeaton  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  the  1 1  James  I., 
but  the  corporation  is  now  extinct,  and  the  borough  disfran- 
chised. The  earl  of  Desmond  had  a  strong  castle  here,  the 
remains  of  which  still  overhang  the  river  at  the  east  end  of 
the  bridge.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sir  George 
Carew  in  1579,  and  again  by  Lord  Broghill's  forces  in  the 
war  of  1642.  Vessels  of  60  tons  burthen  come  up  to  the 
town,  which  has  an  increasing  trade  in  grain  and  the  ma- 
nufocture  of  flour  and  oatmeal.  A  rapid  on  the  Deel 
above  the  town  affords  a  good  water-power  and  salmon- 
flsbery.' 

Rathkeale  is  not  incorporated,  but  is  a  place  of  brisk 
traffic.  A  colony  of  German  Protestants  planted  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  feraily  of  Southwell  has  contribuled 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Castle 
Matras,  the  seat  of  the  Southwell  family,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  the  principal  mansion  in  the 
vicinity.  IChe  farms  of  the  *  Palatines,'  as  the  German  set- 
tlers are  called,  exhibit  a  pleasing  contract  to  the  slovenly 
appearance  of  small  Irish  farms  in  general.  They  are  usually 
distinguished  by  an  orchard  ana  garden  attached  to  the 
dwelling-house. 

Adare  on  the  MoigUe  is  not  a  place  of  much  importance ; 
but  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  improved  district, 
and  possesses  great  interest  for  the  historian  from  the  num- 
ber atid  preservation  of  its  ruined  religious  houses.  Adare 
Castle,  tqe  seat  of  the  earl  of  Dunraven,  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  close  to  the  town.  The  mansion  is 
in  the  later  English  style,  and  when  completed  will  be  one 
of  the  most  splendid  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Between 
Askeaton  and  Adare  is  Currah,  the  residence  of  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vei'e,  Bart.  The  demesne  is  extensive,  and  possesses  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  house  is  a  fine  pile 
of  building,  116  feet  by  72  feet.  Rockbarton,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Gruillamore,  and  Killballyowcn,  another  reudence  of 
the  0*OrBdy  family,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bru^  the 
former  finely  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Loch  Grur. 
The  principal  seats  along  the  Shannon,  including  those 
within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  are  Mount  Shan- 
non, the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Clare;  Roxborough,  thatof 
Lord  (jort;  Clarina  Park,  of  Lord  Clarina  ;  Hermitage,  of 
Lord  Massey.  and  Shannon  Grove,  of  the  earl  of  C^arle- 
ville,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Limerick; 
Tervoe.  the  residence  of  the  Maunsell  fomily,  and  (Castle- 
town, of  the  fomily  of  Waller,  between^merick  and  the 
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tiver  Deel ;  oiid  Mount  Treacbard,  near  Slionagoldcii,  the 
•eat  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 

Prior  to  the  Union,  the  county  of  Limerick  returned  six 
membera  to  the  Irish  parliament;  two  for  each  of  the  bo- 
rough towns  of  Aakeaton  and  Kilmallock,  and  two  for  thu 
countv.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament 
bjr  two  oouotjr  memben  only.  At  the  elou  of  the  year  18SA 
the  constituency  was  composed  of  8891  eleetois.  The 
uaices  for  the  county  are  held  at  the  city  of  Limerick, 
where  are  the  coun^  gaol  and  courthouse.  Quarter-ses- 
sions are  held  at  Limerick,  Rathkcale,  Newcastle,  and 
Bruff,  where  there  are  courthouses  and  bridewells.  There 
are  tvidewells  also  at  Croom,  GHn,  and  KilHnnan.  The 
police  force  of  the  county  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  con- 
sisted of  two  chief  constables  of  the  first  class,  four  of  the 
second  class,  twenty-five  constables,  144  suboonitables, 
and  six  horse  of  the  constabulary  force;  the  cost  of  which 


establishment  tor  the  year  1835  was  6967/.  6<.  3d.,  of  which 
3624/.  \7t.  4d.,  was  cluirgeable  against  the  county.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  in  the  county  and  ^ty  of  Limaiick 
one  magistrate,  twenty-four  constables,  and  ninety-nine 
subooDStablfli  of  the  peue  preservation  poUae,  the  cost  of 
which esttbluhmaat for theyMT  1835 was 6,444^  lit.  lOd. 
The  total  number  of  penons  ahai;ged  with  orteioal  ofleneea 
who  were  committed  to  tho  eouoty  gaol  during  the  year 
1836  was  803,  of  whom  728  were  males  and  75  females. 
Of  these,  161  males  could  read  and  write  at  the  Ume  of 
their  committal,  1 1 4  males  and  (wo  fomales  could  read  only, 
and  458  males  and  73  females  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Limeriok, 
Cork,  and  Kerry  is  at  the  city  of  Limerick,  where  are  also 
the  county  infirmary  and  fever  hospitaL  There  are  four 
other  fever  hospitals  and  twen^-four  aiapensaries  tfanoglxHit 
the  oounty. 


Population. 


Date. 

How  MoafUdiMd 

HotUM. 

FuniUM. 

FubIUm 
ehkfty 
amplovMllo 
■CrieutUM. 

eUellr 
mnployed  ia 
t»oe,  mann- 

ftWtUTMiUld 

handlcnlL 

Faniliaa  not 
Inelmted 
inthB 
preccdinf 
eUuM. 

FmmIm. 

1793 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Aet  55  Geo.  IIL.e.  120 
Under  Aot  1 WU1.  IV.,  e.  19  . 

23,848 

33,201 
36.981 

38 i 746 
40.894 

31^236 

si  186 

4^472 

108,799 
123,211 

I09i633 
125.590 

130,000 
218, 43S 
248,801 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  Limerick  constituted 
part  of  the  petty  kingdom  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster. 
Donald  O'Brien  was  prince  of  this  territonr  at  the  time  of 
thfi  English  invasion,  and  at  first  united  with  Roderick 
O'Connor,  wliom  lie  attended  to  the  siege  of  Dublin  in  re- 
sisting the  iSnglish.  Being  married  however  to  a  daughter 
of  Dermod  MacMurrt^h,  he  soon  after  consented  to  receive 
the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law's  allies  in  carrying  on  a 
feud  winch  had  long  subsisted  between  him  and  Donald, 
prince  of  Ossory,  and  on  the  arrival  of  King  Henry  II.. 
A.D.  1 1 72,  he  was  amonif  the  first  to  tender  his  homage  and 
receive  an  English  garrison  into  his  city.  But  he  did  not 
long  continue  loyal,  and  in  1176  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  Raymond  Ic  Gros  with  u  large  army  to  recover  from 
him  the  city  of  Limerick,  whicli  he  had  wrested  irom  its 
new  occupiers.  In  ihu  next  vcor  he  got  the  city  again  into 
his  hands  on  pretence  of  a  j)cacc.  but  again  revolted,  and 
his  territory  being  thus  fortified.  King  Henry  bestowed  all 
Limerick,  excepting  the  city  and  the  canlred  adjoining,  on 
the  brothers  and  nephew  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall.  But 
they,  being  unable  to  get  possession,  in  a  short  time  surren- 
dered iheir  unprofilable  grant.  The  king  then,  A.n.  1 179, 
bestowed  it  on  Philip  de  Braosa,  at  a  rent  of  sixty  knight's 
fees.  Braosa  had  no  better  fortune  than  the  first  grantees, 
and  Donald  continued  in  possession  till  his  death  in  a-D. 
1194.  In  1  ]9ij  King  John  renewed  his  Other's  grants  to 
the  De  Braosa  family,  and  bestowed  a  part  of  the  reserved 
territory  on  William  de  Burg,  to  whom  he  committed  the 
custody  of  the  city.  William  de  Braosa  having  fkllen  under 
the  king's  displeasure,  and  lied  to  Scotland,  was  attainted, 
and  his  lands  again  reve'rted  to  the  crown.  A  portion  of 
the  forfeited  lands,  comprising  the  barony  of  Owneybeg.was 
then  conferred  on  Theobald  FitzWalter,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ormonde  family,  and  other  portions  on  Hamo  de  Valois, 
Williiim  FitzAdelm  de  Burgho,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of  Desmond. 
These  new  settlers  brought  in  a  colony  of  English,  chiefly 
from  Bristol  and  Chester,  who  took  up  their  residence 
chiefly  in  the  city  and  towns  near  the  river.  The  growth 
of  the' family  of  Desmond  has  been  referred  to  in  preceding 
parts  of  this  work.  [Cork  ;  Kerry.]  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  beginning  of  ihe  reifjn  of  Ed- 
word  III.,  had  become  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  lamerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford.  from  which 
he  derived  a  revenue  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  a  vast  income 
in  those  days.  His  pride  and  turbulence  led  to  several  in- 
vasions of  his  territory  by  the  king's  forces,  and  to  his 
ovn  imprisonment  on  two  occasions.  Thomas,  another  earl 
3f  Desmond,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
whoso  unrestrained  authority  and  Irish  habits  had  led  him 
into  frequent  collisbns  with  the  government,  was  attainted 

treason  at  Drogheda,  /ld.  1468,  and  tlwre  executed. 


His  son  was  however  restored  to  the  title  and  estates^ 
which  continued  in  this  fomily  until  their  final  for- 
feiture by  Gerald,  the  sixteenth  earl,  in  15S6.  [Kxbkt.] 
The  estates  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  in  the  county  «h 
Limerick  alone  consisted  of  90.165  acres,  which  were 
granted  among  the  following  twelve  individuals:  Sir  Henry 
Billingslev,  William  Carter,  Edward  Mannering,  Williun 
Trencbard,  Sir  George  Bourchier,  Sir  George  Thornton, 
Richard  Fitton,  Rolwrt  Annesley,  Edward  Barklev-,  Sit 
Henry  Uthered,  Sir  William  Gourtenay,  and  Robert 
Strowde,  most  of  which  names  are  now  extinct  in  tllb 
county.  The  war  which  ensued  throughout  Munster  forms 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  historical  work  entitled  'Pa- 
cata  Hioernia.'  attributed  to  Sir  George  Carew,  afterwards 
earl  of  Totness,  in  which  the  reduction  of  the  various  strong- 
holds  of  the  insurgents  in  Limwick,  including  the  castles 
of  Loch  Gur,  Croom,  Glin,  &c.,  is  minutely  detailed.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  city  of  li- 
merick and  all  the  ehief  castles  of  the  ooun^,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Loch  Gur  and  Aakeaton,  which  latter  now  be< 
longed  to  the  earl  of  Cork,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  insuigenta^ 
in  whose  hands  they  for  the  most  ^rt  continued  until  the 
capture  of  Limerick  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
Ireton  in  1651.  The  forfeitures  which  ensued  embraced 
almost  the  entire  county,  and  introduced  a  numerous  new 
proprietary.  The  events  which  followed  on  the  accession 
of  King  James  II.  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  the  city 
of  Limerick.  Tlie  war  of  the  Revolution  terminated  in 
frirther  forfeitures  comprising  14,188  acres,  of  a  total  esti- 
mated value  of  61.470/.  10*.  like  fomilies  of  F^Ugerald, 
Rice,  Trant.  and  Brown  veto  the  principal  sufferws.  From 
this  time  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  eoun^ 
continued  undisturbed.  A  sprit  of  insubordinatioii  among 
the  peasantry,  arising,  it  is  said,  from  the  severe  exactioD  m 
rack-rents,  broke  out  in  insurrectionary  acts  in  1762,  wnd 
again  in  1786  and  1793.  These  at  the  time  wore  suppTMsed, 
and  many  of  the  ringleaders  executed.  The  rebellion  of  1 798 
did  not  affect  the  county ;  but  the  spirit  of  agrarian  disturb- 
ancestill  continued.  In  1815, 1817, and flnallyin  1821-2. the 
peasantry  rose  in  arms  and  committed  the  most  atrocious 
outrages.  After  several  conflicts  with  the  king's  trot^ 
and  the  loss  of  much  life  on  both  sides,  the  insurrection 
was  at  length  put  down  by  the  enei^  of  the  magistracy, 
assisted  by  a  special  commission.  Great  numbers  of  the 
offenders  were  executed  or  transported,  and  a  failure  of  the 
crops  in  18i!3,  added  to  the  rigour  of  summaryjustioe, 
completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents.  The  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  hy  which  the  mouutain  diatiicta 
were  rendered  accessible,  in  1829,  eontributea  materially 
to  the  permanence  of  the  tranquillity  so  produced,  aiid 
since  thai  time  limerick  has  remained  undisturbed  and 
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limerick  is  among  the  richest  of  the  Irish  countien  in 
mntiquitiet.  There  are  extensive  Cyclopean  remains  on  the 
hill  of  Knockfennell  near  Loch  Gur.  The  fort  on  the 
vestera  pinnacle  of  the  hill  is  a  circle  of  360  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  wall  ten  feet  thick  composed  of  massive 
blocks  of  dry  stone.  WalU  of  a  similar  construction  extend 
on  one  side  to  a  morass,  and  on  the  other  to  a  smaller  fort 
which  occupies  the  eastern  point  of  the  hilt.  Other  Cyclo- 
pean buildings  are  situated  on  a  rocky  height  to  the  east  of 
the  lake.  Military  earthen  works  are  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  county.  The  largest  raths  are  those  at  Bruree,  Kil- 
peacon,  Fulasgrean,  and  Kilflnnan.  At  Carrigeen  near 
Cnom  are  the  remains  of  a  roui^  tower  still  fifty  feet  in 
be^^  For  the  first  sixteen  feet  from  the  base  it  is  com- 
posed of  solid  mason^.  Another  round  tower  at  Ardpatrick 
in  the  south-east  of  ue  county  was  standing  until  recently. 
There  was  a  third  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  of  which  there 
are  now  no  remains.  The  ruins  of  religious  houses  are  very 
nuneroug.  Adare,  Kilmallock,  and  Askeaton  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting  from  the  number  and  extent  of  their  eccle- 
siastical remains.  The  river  Camaigue  alone  has  the  ruins 
of  seven  religious  houses  on  its  banks.  Manister-Nenagh, 
the  most  considerable  of  these,  is  the  most  extensive  pile 
of  monastie  ruins  in  Munster.  It  was  founded  by  O'Brien, 
king  of  Limerick,  in  a.d.  1 1 48.  The  entire  number  of  such 
foundations  in  the  county  was  about  thirty-five,  chiefly 
erected  by  members  of  the  house  of  Desmond.  Of  the 
eastlas  of  the  early  proprietors  nearly  one  hundred  still 
remain.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  Croom  Castle 
on  the  Haigue,  from  wh^  the  Fitzgerald  femily  take  their 
their  motto  of  Croom  aboo,  and  Shanet  Castle  near  Shana- 
golden,  from  which  the  Desmond  branch  of  the  same  house 
took  their  motto  and  war-cry  of  Shanet  aboo.  The  walls 
of  the  latter  are  ten  feet  thick.  Cappa  Castle,  near  Askea- 
ton, was  another  seat  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Part  of  ihe  keep, 
100  feet  high,  is  still  standing.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
superior  style  in  which  it  is  built,  the  qi'ioin-stones  being 
polished.  At  Castle  Connel  are  the  ruiuii  of  a  noble  castle, 
once  a  seat  of  the  O'Briens,  which  was  dismantled  by  Gene- 
ral Ginkle  in  1691.  C^rrickagonniel  Castle,  another 
stronghold  of  the  O'Briens,  is  boldly  situated  on  a  basaltic 
rock  rising  suddenly  from  the  plain  to  a  liei>;lit  uf  several 
hundred  feet  over  ue  souUiem  bank  of  the  Shannon.  It 
was  blown  up  by  General  Sciuvenmora  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution;  but,  although  84  barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
exploded  under  i^  two  of  the  towers  are  still  tolerably  per- 
fe^  There  are  several  stone  circles,  and  other  supposed 
remains  of  Druidical  worship  throughout  the  county. 

The  county  lies  chiefly  within  the  diocese  of  Limerick, 
and  embraces  small  portions  of  the  dioceses  of  Emiy  and 
Killaloe,  from  the  returns  under  which  articles  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  its  educational  statistics. 

The  amount  of  graud-jury  assessment  for  the  year  1835 
was  32,088/.  5s.  3d.,  of  which  16,651/.  2s.  7(1  was  for 
public  establishments,  salaries,  &&,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  construction  of  loads,  &&.  and  fer  the  maintenance  of 
the  police. 

(Fitzgerald  and  M'Gregor*s  History  of  Limerick,  Dublin. 
1836;  TreauactionM  qf  the  Geologitxtt  Society,  v.  5;  Report 
qftha  Irieh  RaihiDaf/  Commiasionen,  1838;  CaiC%  History 
of  Ireland;  Pttrtiamentary  Reports  and  Papers.) 

LIMERICK,  a  city  and  county  of  a  city  in  the  province 
of  Munster  in  Ireland.  The  oounty  of  the  city,  exclusive 
of  the  site  of  the  town,  comprise  on  area  of  16,468  Irish 
acres,  equal  to  26,650  statute  acres,  of  which  the  north 
liberties, consisting  of  1714acres,  lie  north  of  tho  Shannon, 
on  the  county  Clare  side,  and  the  south  liberties,  consisting 
of  1 4,754  acres,  lie  south  of  the  river,  encompassed  by  the 
county  of  Limerick.  Tlio  city,  which  is  chiefly  built  on 
the  county  Uraerirk  side  of  the  river  and  on  an  island,  is 
situated  in  52°  40'  N.  lat.  and  8°  Sd'  W.  long.,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Dublin  93  Irish  cr  118  statute  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  of  the  city  in  1831  was  66.054,  of  which 
number  44.100  were  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  island  on  which  the  old  town  of  Limci-ick  stands 
was  probably  selected  as  the  site  of  a  city  from  the  circum- 
sunce  of  this  being  the  first  point  at  which  the  Shannon  is 
fordable  above  its  embouchure.  The  island,  called  King's 
Island,  is  about  a  statute  mile  in  length,  by  fmm  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  having 
the  muin  stream  of  the  Shannon,  about  500  feet  in  width,  on 
the  western  side,  and  a  smaller  branch,  called  the  Abbey 
river,  of  an  average  breadth  of  200  feet,  on  the  east  and  south. 


The  nntient  city  of  Limerick  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Regia  of  Ptolemy.  It  certainly  was  a  place  of  some  note 
in  the  fifth  century  when  visited  by  Patrick.  Ftam  tliat 
time  until  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory. The  Danes  made  their  first  attempt  on  Limerick  in 
the  year8I2;  and.  although  repeatedly  baffled,  succeeded 
about  the  middle  of  that  century  getting  possession  of 
the  place.  They  appear  to  have  been  an  enterprising  and 
tradmg  people,  and  to  them  the  first  effectual  fortifica- 
tion of  the  island  of  Limerick  is  attributed.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  they  were  reduced  by  the  cele- 
brated Brian  Boroimhe,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the  kings 
of  Munster.  The  effectual  introduction  of  English  «>vem- 
ment  did  not  take  ^lace  till  after  the  death  of  Donald 
O'Brien,  who  was  their  king  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
Henry  11.  of  England.  [Liukrick.  County.]  The  first 
provost  under  the  new  administration  was  appointed  aj>. 
1196.  King  John  coming  to  Ireland  in  1210,  visited  Limerick 
among  other  places,  and  caused  Thomond  Bridge,  which  up 
to  the  last  year  (1838}  was  still  standing,  to  be  erected  ever 
the  Shannon.  He  also  had  the  castle  of  Limerick  bailt. 
and  established  a  mint  in  tlie  city,  to  which  he  grrnted 
large  privileges  by  a  charter  of  the  2nd  year  of  his  .eign. 
Great  numbers  of  English  settlers  now  arrived,  and  the  city 
continued  to  prosper  until  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edwanl 
Bruce,  who  burned  thesyburbs  in  1314,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1316  made  Limerick  the  rendezvous  for  his  Irish 
allies.  On  the  termination  of  this  war  the  citizens  obtained 
a  grant  of  murage  for  the  ftirther  strengthenit^  of  their 
fortifications.  The  suburb  of  Irishtown,  which  had  now 
grown  up  on  the  southern  bank  of  \be  Shannon,  was  partly 
walled  in,  and  in  1495  its  fortifications  were  completed  by 
the  erection  of  St.  John's  Gate.  A  ifaolsel,  or  town-house, 
was  crpcted  in  1449,  and  in  1500  a  vaulted  pier,  ivhich 
served  both  as  a  quay  and  a  battery,  was  built.  Through- 
out the  disturbances  caused  by  the  rebellions  of  Ihe  carb  of 
Desmond  and  the  olher  turbulent  Irish  potentates  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  Vlll.,  and  Elizabeth,  the 
citizens  of  Limerick  remained  strictly  loyal. 

At  this  time  the  town  appears,  from  rarious  maps  remain 
ing.  to  have  been  remarkably  well  built.  In  addition  tj 
King  John's  castle,  commanding  the  bridge  into  Clare,  ther<^ 
were  twenty-four  lowers  at  the  several  angles  of  the  well 
which  surrounded  Englisbtown,  or  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  built  on  the  island.  Dromcore  Castle,  in  the 
centre  of  Irishtown,  consisted  of  twelve  towers  connected  by 
high  walla  and  surrounded  by  a  fusse  and  outworks,  and 
there  were  towers  defending^  the  several  gates  in  the  wall 
which  encompassed  this  entire  suburb.  The  separation  of 
the  county  of  the  city  from  the  surrounding  country  look 

Slace  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter  granted  by  Kinij 
ames  I.,  a  d.  1609.  Early  in  the  war  which  succeeded  the 
Rebellion  of  1641,  Limeriek  was  seized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  under  Lords  Muskerrv  and  lUerrin.  and  in 
i643  Ihey  considerably  strengthenecf  the  fortifications  of 
Irishtown  by  the  erection  of  towers  and  ramparts  inside 
John's  Gate.  The  supremo  council  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
having  removed  hither  in  1646,  Limerick  became  the  scene 
of  various  commotions  and  outra<;cs  produced  by  the  bigotry 
of  tho^  who  adhered  to  the  extreme  measures  of  the  Nun- 
cio Rinuncini.  General  Ireton,  at  the  head  of  the  parlia- 
mentarian army,  appeared  before  the  city  in  April,  1631. 
The  garrison  was  commanded  by  General  O'Neil,  whose  de- 
fence of  Clonmel  had  already  gained  htm  much  reputation, 
and  who  fully  sustained  his  character  for  skill  and  courage 
during  a  severe  siege  of  nearly  six  months.  On  the  sur- 
render of  tlie  city,  several  leading  persons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  including  the  titular  bishop  of  Emly  and  a 
friar  Woulfe,  who  had  been  excepted  out  of  the  tei-ms  of 
capitulation,  were  executed.  Tranquillity  being  restored  by 
the  re-establishment  of  English  government,  a  considerable 
influx  of  Protestant  settlers  took  place ;  but  the  accession  of 
King  James  IL.  and  the  consequent  digcounteuance  of 
those  of  the  Refiirmed  feith  in  Ireland,  deprived  them  of 
their  infiuence  in  the  city  and  caused  great  numbers  to 
return  to  England.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James,  King  William  advanced 
against  Limerick,  now  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  flower  of 
the  Irish  army,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick:  and  General 
Sarsfield.  He  arrived  at  Cahirconlish  on  the  7lh  August 
169U,  and,  after  some  skirmishing,  opened  his  fire  on  the 
citadel  on  the  9[h.  Sarsfield  having  intercepted  and  dc< 
stroyed  the  lieavy  artilleryj  ^hifih.  vfas-jui^jta^  uay  J'rom 
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Caahel,  prevented  the  rangtruction  of  an  effective  battery 
until  the  1 7th.  A  practicable  breach  having  been  effected 
between  John's  Gate  and  the  Block  Battery,  on  the  36th, 
the  assault  was  made  the  following  day. 

The  besiegers  twice  gained  the  counterscarp,  and  were 
twice  driven  back  :  at  the  third  attempt  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  ibreed  their  way  into  the  town.  One  division  of 
these  was  disoi^nized,  and  to  a  great  extent  destroyed,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  under  the  Black  Battery,  which 
they  had  scaled.  The  other  divisioa  was  assailed  with 
amazing  fury  by  a  mixed  crowd  of  soldiers,  citizens,  and 
women,  and  was  almost  to  a  man  exterminated.  The  be- 
siegers, after  a  loss  of  1700  men  killed  and  wounded,  were 
forced  to  return  to  their  trenches ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August 
dismantled  their  batteries  and  retired  towards  Clonmel.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  next  year  Athlone  was  carried  by  the 
Protestant  army,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Aughrim  soon 
after  compelled  St.  Ruth,  wlio  commanded  the  Irish,  to 
draw  again  towards  Limerick  as  the  last  tenable  position 
which  was  now  left  him  in  Ireland.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
lfi91,  General  Ginkle  invested  the  town  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river;  and  on  the  30th  opened  his  batteries.  The 
Are  against  English  town  was  directed  from  a  battery  of 
ten  field-pieces  for  not  shot  on  the  le^  another  of  twenty- 
five  neavy  battering  cannon  on  th6  right,  and  eight  mortars 
in  the  centre.  A  wrt,  which  Imd  been  captured  early  in 
the  siege,  and  another  battery  on  the  south-west,  can- 
nonaded the  Irish  town.  On  the  1 5th  of  September  a  force 
was  detached  by  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the  Shannon,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  county  of  Clare,  which 
being  effected,  and  the  works  of  the  besi^^ers  everywhere 
pushed  close  to  the  walls,  provisions  failing,  and  the  ex- 
pected succours  from  France  not  having  arrived,  the  gar- 
rison on  the  23rd  of  September  proposed  an  armistice. 
Negotiations  were  now  opened,  which  terminated,  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  in  the  signature  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Limerick,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  in  consideration  of 
the  surrender  of  the  {dace  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  which  they  had  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
arms,  baggage,  and  colours  flying,  and  either  to  embark  for 
France,  or  enter  the  king's  service,  at  tfaeu*  option.  Of 
14,000  men  so  circumstanced,  about  11,000  went  on  board 
the  French  fleet,  which,  two  days  after  the  execution  of  the 
trea^,  arrived  off  the  coast.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  uish  brii|;ade,  which  was  afterwards  so  celebrated  on  the 
Continent. 

The  city  now  began  slowly  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
these  repeated  diiiasters.  In  1 696  lamps  were  nut  up  in  the 
public  sheets  at  the  expense  of  the  mayor.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  castle  in  the  Irish  town  was  thrown  down,  and 
a  market-house  erected  on  ils  site ;  and  in  1717  the  Abbey 
river  was  partly  quayed  in.  About  1760,  besides  several 
new  roads,  a  canal  was  commenced,  by  which  the  Shannon 
was  rendered  navigable  to  Killaloe.  A  sum  of  19,500^  was 
granted  towards  this  work  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  in 
1768  the  works  were  committed  to  a  company  of  undertakers, 
who  subiKiribed  a  further  sum  of  1 0,000f.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  walls  bej^an  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the 
increase  of  the  city.  The  communication  between  English- 
town  and  Irishtown  had  hitherto  been  by  one  narrow  bridge 
encumbered  with  a  row  of  houses.  In  I76I  a  commodious 
bridge  was  erected  between  Englishtown  and  the  southern 
bank  of  the  main  river,  close  to  the  latter.  The  new  custom- 
house was  next  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  river, 
near  the  new  bridge.  In  1766  a  further  portion  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Abbey  river  was  quayed  in.  In  1 796  the 
buildings  of  tbe  Irish  town  began  to  extend  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  main  river,  on  an  open  elevated  plot 
of  ground  called  South  Prior's  Land,  or  Newtown-Pery. 
This  division  now  constitutes  the  best  part  of  Limerick,  and 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns  in 
Ireland. 

The  corporation  is  governed  by  several  acts  and  charters, 
but  chiefly  by  act  of  4  Geo.  Iv.,  c.126.  The  governing 
body  consists  of  the  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  aldermen  ana  burgesses  olected  by  the  common- 
council  The  freedom  is  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  ap- 
,prenticeship,  and  the  election  of  the  common-council.  The 
recorder  is  elected  annually  by  the  same  body.  The  acts  of 
the  council  are  controlled  by  the  freemen's  court  of  D'Oyer 
Hundred,  which  is  held  four  times  a  year.  The  president  of 
this  court  is  the  common  speaker,  who  is  elected  ^vwy  two 


years  by  the  freemen.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  tha 
corporate  authorities  includes  all  offences,  and  is  exclusive, 
the  city  being  a,  county  in  itself.  The  civil  jurisdiction  oi 
the  recorder's  court  extends  to  all  personal  actions  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  arising 
chiefly  from  tolls,  amounted  in  1833  to  4418/.  Qtt,  but 
is  variable.  Their  annual  average  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
payments  in  reduction  of  debt,  is  3000/. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Limerick  was  represented  in  the  Irish 
parliament  by  two  members ;  the  representation  was  thm 
limited  to  one ;  but  recently,  by  act  3  Wm.  IV.,  a  88.  the 
old  representation  has  been  restored.  By  this  act  the  fran- 
chise is  extended  to  householders  and  leaseholden,  and 
the  non-resident  freemen  are  disfranchised.  In  1837  the 
number  of  electors  was  3186,  of  whom  280  were  freemen. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  of  the  city  are  held  twice  a  yeai 
before  the  mayor  and  the  going  judges.  The  assistant  bar- 
rister for  the  county  sits  twice  a  year  for  the  trial  of  civil 
bills.  The  recorder's  court  and  the  court  of  conscience  sit 
once  a  week,  and  there  are  also  petty  sessions  twice  a  week. 
The  police  force  of  the  city  is  included  in  that  of  the  county. 
In  1826  there  were  committed  to  the  city  gaol  of  Limerr'V. 
981  males  and  291  females  chai^i;ed  with  criminal  ofien  «s. 
Of  these  532  males  and  41  females  could  read  and  write  at 
the  time  of  their  committal,  60  males  and  31  females  oould 
read  only,  and  389  males  and  319  famales  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Newtown-Pery  now  forma  by  much  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  city.  Englishtown  has  been  deserted  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  is  daily  decaying;  and '  Irishtown, 
although  better  built  and  inhabited,  wants  the  frontage  to 
the  main  river,  which  gives  the  new  town  its  great  advan- 
tages. There  is  a  considerable  suburb  on  the  county  Clare 
side,  round  the  old  castle  of  Thomond,  which  defended  that 
end  of  King  John's  bridge.  Tbe  streets  of  Englishtown 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  it  still  contains  several  im- 
portant buildings.  St  Mary's  cathedral  occupies  an  open 
space  about  the  centre  of  this  division  of  the  city.  It  is  m 
venerable  cruciform  structure,  measuring  156  feet  by  114, 
and  has  a  square  embattled  tower  180  feet  high.  St  Hun- 
ching church,  supjposed  to  have  been  the  former  cathedral, 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  open  plot  in  the  north  of  English- 
town,  overlooking  the  Shannon.  The  Exchange  was  built 
in  1778,  and  has  a  eonmiodiaus  hall  and  handsome  portico. 
The  city  court-house  stands  near  the  Abbey  river;  the 
county  court-house,  which  stands  towards  the  main  stream 
of  the  Shannon  on  the  west,  is  a  very  handsome  building, 
and  was  erected  in  1808  at  a  cost  of  12,000/.  It  is  qua- 
drangular, built  of  hewn  stone,  and  has  a  fine  portico  of  four 
Roman  Doric  columns.  The  castle-barracl^  constructed 
within  the  remains  of  King  John's  castle,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Thomond  bridge,  consists  of  three  sides  of  a  square, 
end  has  accommodation  for  400  men.  The  chief  public 
buildings  of  Irishtown  are  the  com  and  butter  markets,  and 
the  linen-hall  and  the  fever-hospital.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  new  bridge  which  leads  from  BngUshtown 
into  Newtown-Pery,  feeing  the  main  river,  is  the  new  ctis- 
tom-house,  a  handsome  structure,  buflt  in  1 769,  at  a  cost  of 
8000/.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  erected  in  1805. 
East  of  the  new  bridge,  on  Charlotte  quay,  is  the  assembly- 
house,  built  in  1770,  at  a  cost  of  4000/.  It  has  recently 
been  converted  into  a  theatre.  West  of  the  new  bridge 
from  the  area  in  front  of  the  custom-house  the  quays  ex- 
tend round  a  basin  included  between  the  confluence  of  tbe 
Abbey  river  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Shannon  and 
Wellesley  bridge,  which  unites  the  new  town  with  the  op- 
posite or  Clare  side  of  the  river.  Th^  passage  for  vessels  is 
by  a  lateral  cut  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  and  west  or 
Wellesley  bridge  the  quays  project  irregularly  into  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil^  ter- 
minating at  Kelly's  quay,  beside  the  gas-works,  which 
bound  the  new  town  in  that  direction.  Back  fnm  this  line 
of  quays  the  new  town  extends  in  a  s^es  of  wide  and  ele- 
gant streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  to  tiie  con- 
fines of  Irishtown  on  one  side,  and  to  the  new  barracks, 
which  occupy  an  elevated  site  above  the  gas-works,  at  the 
other.  A  handsome  square  has  recently  been  built  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Harrington-street;  and  between 
Greorge's-street  and  the  Military  Walk  is  an  elegant  cres- 
cent. In  the  soiuhem  suburbs'  of  the  town  are  the  new 
coun^  gaol  and  lunatic  asylum.  The  former  was  erected 
in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  25,000/.  It  consists  of  a  central  poly- 
gonal tower,  60  feet  high,  sunroimded  by  five  dhrwgii^ 
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ranges  of  prison  buildings,  and  having  a  fine  Doric  en- 
trance in  front.  The  whole  has  a  fine  architectural  effect. 
The  lunatic  asylum,  opened  in  1821.  for  150  patients,  cost  a 
total  sum  of  29,836/.  1  Is.  5^.  It  is  a  plain  extensive  col- 
lection of  buildin^^s,  also  on  the  radiating  principle. 

The  port  of  Limerick  is  under  the  control  of  commis- 
•ioners  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1823.  Their  re- 
venue averages  15002.  per  ^Qnum,  and  they  have  obtained 
loans  amounting  to  55,384^  from  ^vemment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  river  by  the  construction  of  floatifig 
docks.  The  plan  adopted  is  from  a  design  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rhodes.  It  is  intended  to  construct  a  veir  across  the  river 
at  Kelly*9  c^iuy,  with  locks  at  each  side,  and  a  foot-bridge 
above.  This  vould  give  a  coiutant  depth  of  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  that  part  of  the  river  extending  from  a 
little  below  Hiomond  bridge  to  the  proposed  dam.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  deepen  the  river  along  its  southern  bank 
west  of  Wellesley  bridge,  and  to  convert  the  present  irre- 
gular series  of  wharfs  into  one  continuous  line  of  quays. 
The  estimated  expense  is  53,730/.  1  Og.  The  corporation  are 
also  at  present  engaged  in  rebuilding  Tfaomond  bridge,  for 
which  purpose  tbey  nave  procured  a  wan  of  9000/.  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  estimate  ia  12,6001.  Wellesley 
bridge  above-mentioned  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  cost 
60,000/.  It  has  five  elliptic^  arches,  each  70  feei  in .  span, 
and  a  level  roadway  defended  by  an  open  balustrade.  Baal's 
bridge  has  been  recently  taken  down  and  replaced  hf  a 
beautiful  structure  of  a  single  arch.  The  Abbey  river  is 
also  creased  by  Park  bridge,  a  little  higher  up. 

limerick  is  ^e  head<quarters  of  the  south-western  mili- 
tary district,  and,  besides  the  barracks  mentioned  above, 
contains  an  artillery  and  iniimtry  bacrack  in  Irishtown ; 
making  on  the  vfaol^  •ocommodatioa  for  about  2000 
men. 

The  trade  of  Limerick  has  increased  with  the  erowth  of 
the  city,  though  not  iu  an  equal  degree.  Being  the  natural 
outlet  ibr  the  produce  of  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Clare,  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  it  has  since 
the  twmination  of  uie  tavil  wars  been,  nrat  to  Cork,  the 
chief  seaport  of  Munster.  In  1625  the  exports  consisted  of 
M54  tiecoes  and  258  barrels  of  beef,  4417  tierces  and  9100 
banels  of  pt^k,  19,750  owt  of  bacon,  63,000  firkins  of 
butter,  61,000  barrels  of  whoit,  364,000  barrels  of  oats,  and 
12,500  barrels  of  bariey.  In  1833  there  were  exported  of 
com,  meal,  and  flour  49,000  tons  and  15  cwt,  value 
880,400/.;  of  provisions,  7703  tons  and  15  cwt.,  value 
337,200/. ;  of  feathers  9  tons,  value  900/. ;  of  wine  850 
gallons,  ralue  470/. ;  of  spirits  1 6,640  gallons,  value  4200/, ; 
«beer5640  gallons,  value  260/.;  and  of  other  commodities 
to  the  value  of  3000/ :  making  a  total  value  of  exports  of 
726,430/.  In  the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  a 
total  value  of  328,740/. ;  of  which  the  chief  items  were,  for 
tobacco  71,400/.,  sugars  36,800/.,  flsh  25,800^.,  tea  24,200/., 
inm  U»490/.,  and  ooal  21,000/L   Limerick  has  also  an  ex- 


tensive and  increasing  export  trade  through  the  Shannon 
and  Grand  Canal  by  way  of  Dublin. 

Return  of  goods  carried  IVom  limerick  and  shipped  at 
Dublin  for  Liverpool 

Bnttar. 

4,998  flrkilU. 
10,097 
10,771 
12,796 


In  1833 
1834 
1835 
183B 


187  tons    520  tons    543  tons 
1,218        1,750  1,192 
402       5,269  533 
289       7,158  1,156 


.  The  gross  freight  from  limerick  to  Dublin,  ibr  grain  or 
flour,  is  15«,  per  ton,  and  the  total  distance  133  miles. 
There  is  also  a  verybt'sk  passenger  traffic  on  the  same 
line,  as  well  as  fhnn  Lu-ierick  downwards.  The  number 
of  passengers  conv^ed  to  a.  d  from  Limerick  by  the  navi- 
gation above  the'cily,  in  1836,  was  14,600.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  to  and  from  .'-imerick  by  the  navigation 
below  the  city,  in  the  same  year,  wati  23,85 1 .  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce 
carried  by  inland  conveyances  into  Limerick,  in  the  year 
1837,  amounted  to  232,000  tons,  of  which  60,000  tons  were 
for  exportation,  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried 
by  iiUand  conveyances  from  the  city,  in  the  same  year,  was 
32,400  tons,  including  15,000  tons  of  imjported  goods.  On 
the  5th  of  January.  1836,  the  number  <h  vessels  registered 
as  belmiging  to  this  port  was  71,  of  au  abrogate  r^;istered 
tonnage  of  5008  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  inwards  from  all  parts,  iu  1835,  was  548,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  66,184  tons;  the  number  of  vessels 
wluoh  cleared  outwards,  in  the  same  year,  was  592,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  70,327  tons.  The  customs  for  the 
year  1835  amoimted  to  142,636/.  11«.  S</.,  and  the  excise 
duties  for  the  same  year  to  71,616/.  6<.  6^. 

In  1831  there  were,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick, 
9  brewers,  6  glovers,  18  paper-m^ers,  22  tanners,  198 
weavers,  3  woolcombers,  1  bleacher,  3  flax-dressers,  and  18 
shipwrights.  About  500  females  are  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lace  and  tambour-work.  The  glove-trade,  which 
was  fiamerly  cairied  on  extensively,  has  now  declined: 
most  of  the  goods  sold  as  Limerick  gloves  are  manufactured 
in  Cork.  There  are  one  large  distillery,  seven  breweries, 
and  some  unalfr  iron-lbundries  and  cooperages.  The  first 
steam-engine  erected  in  limerick  was  put  up  in  1818. 
Hiere  are  twelve  engines  now  at  work  in  the  city,  of  an 
Bggregste  power  of  206  horse-power.  Tliere  are  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  provincial,  national,  and  agricultural 
and  commercial  banks,  established  in  limerick. 

The  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  the  year  1824. 
The  supply  of  water  is  from  elevated  tanks,  to  which  the 
water  is  raised  from  the  river  by  steam-power.  The  chief 
friel  is  turf,  of  which  60,000  tans  are  annually  consumed. 
The  annual  import  of  coal  and  culm  is  nearly  36^000  tons, 
but  of  this  about  one-half  is  for  country  consumption.  The 
streetti  are  well  paved,  particularly  in  the  new  towb. 


Population. 


Date. 

How  aMeiUlntd. 

HOOM*. 

FimUiBi. 

Fimiliei 
chiefly 
employad  lu 
■grtCDUuie. 

nralttog 

dtidlr 

trade,  auua- 
fkctnm.uut 
bUMUonft. 

FamiliESiiat 
luclndvd 
in  tha 
precatUng 
cUmm. 

Uaba. 

Vmmtm. 

■rblsL 

I79S 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.  c  19 

4,900 
7,208 
7.820 

12,419 
11,953 

2,798 

4!057 

5,098 

28*117 
30,414 

30,928 
36,140 

40,000 
59,045 
66, 554 

In  1834  there  were,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St. 
Mary,  St.  John,  St.  Nichcdas,  and  St.  Munchin,  which 
comprise  the  city,  37  day-schools,  edueating  1496  males 
and  1139  females.  Of  these  one  is  a  diocesan  school  for 
males,  supported  by  contributions  from  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese;  four  are  parochial  school^  supported  by  bequests 
and  small  payments;  seven  are  fretHsiAoolfl,  supported 
chiefly  by  private  contributions ;  and  two  are  in  connection 
with  the  National  Board  of  Education.  The  nuns  of  the 
Presentation  Convent  edacate  320  females  in  their  school, 
and  a  monastic  society  called  the  Christian  Brothers  edu- 
cates 280  males.  The  nuns  have  a  grant  of  40/.  per  annum 
from  the  National  Board.  Besides  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Scho<^  there  are  fraternities  of  Dominican, 
Augostinien,  and  Franciscan  monks  in  the  city,  whose 
eonveDts  and  chapels  form  prominent  architectun^  objects. 


Since  1834  several  la^e  schools  have  been  opened.  There 
is  a  library  of  2000  volumes  attached  to  the  limeriok  In- 
stitution, which  was  founded  in  1809.  There  are  four 
newspapers  published  in  the  city,  the  number  of  stamps 
issued  to  which,  in  1835,  was  242,533. 

The  charitable  institutions,  beside  the  free-schools,  ate 
the  county  hospital:  the  bouse  of  industry,  founded  in 
1774;  the  fover  and  Look  hospital,  said  to  be  the  first  fever 
hospital  established  in  the  United  Kingdom,  founded  by 
lady  Hartstonge  in  1781 ;  the  lying-in  hospital,  opened  in 
1812;  Hall's  ^mshouses,  founded  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Hall  iu 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century ;  the  corporation  alms- 
house, for  reduced  widows;  the  St.  George's  widows' 
asylum ;  Mrs.  Villiers's  almshouses,  also  for  widows,  erected 
in  1826  ;  and  several  other  minor  charitws. 

The  grand-jury  presentn^ut^  _fp.r  t^e^i(git)LJ^tl>Q.c>ty, 
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fill-  tlio  year  1835,  amounled  to  631U.  16t.  4d.,  of  which 
Ita^-ll.  9s.  \  ld.  wan  for  buildings,  salaries,  &c.,  525/.  I0«.  4^ 
for  police,  and  the  remainder  for  roads,  bridges,  and  the 
refnytnent  of  government  loans.  The  parish  of  St.  Michael, 
wmeh  comprises  the  eatira  new  town,  u  exempt  from  grand 
iurjr  awewmant.  Its  proportion  of  the  geoertl  taxation  is 
lened  under  the  47th  ana  i  Ist  of  George  III.  The  weight 
of  taxation  falls  chiefly  on  the  anicultui-al  districta. 

(Fitxgerald  and  Macgregor's  History  qf  Xtmerieft,  Duh- 
Hn,  1826  ;  Cox's  Histoni  of  Irelmd;  JParliammtaiy 
Report*  and  Ihipera.) 

LIMERICK,  a  bishop's  see,  late  in  the  archiepiscopal 
province  of  Cashel,  and  now  in  tiiat  of  Dublin,  comprises  a 
:ai^  part  of  Limerick,  and  a  small  portion  of  Clare, 
extending  34  statute  miles  by  21  miles.  "Hie  clupter 
is  complete,  having  the  five  greater  dignitaries  and  II 
prebendaries.  The  number  of  parishes  is  88.  In  1792  they 
constituted  47  benefices,  and  had  26  churches.  In  1834  the 
number  of  benefices  was  65 ;  churches  of  the  Establishment 
42 ;  other  places  of  Protestant  and  Dissenting  worship  7 ; 
Roman  Catholic  churches  78.  In  the  latter  year  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  diocese  was  257,700.  of  whom  then 
were  11,122  members  of  the  Bitablished  Church,  85  Fres- 
bytcffians,  191  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  246,302 
Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more 
than  21  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant  In  the  same 
year  there  were  in  this  diocese  231  daily  schools,  educating 
1 1,475  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  5*23  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Limerick  ranks  26th  among  the  thirty-two 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Five  of  the  above  schools  in  1834  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  see  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Munchin, 
whom  some  refer  to  the  sixth  and  some  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Little  is  known  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  before  the 
banning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  Gille  or  Gillebett, 
the  first  ecclesiastic  who  exercised  legantine  authority  in 
Ireland,  was  bishop ;  he  is  stated  to  have  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  assimilating  the  Irish  church  to  that  of  Rome. 
There  .is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
diocese,  which,  in  1663.  was  united  to  that  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  Some  of  the  statistics  of  the  latter  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Kerry.  It  comprehends  the  entire  county 
of  Kerry  and  a  part  of  Cork,  and  comprises  86  parishes, 
constituting  49  benefices;  it  has  35  churches  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, eight  other  places  of  Protestant  worship,  and 
88  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

The  see  lands  of  the  united  diocese  comprise  6720  acres, 
the  annual  revenue  ftom  which,  on  an  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  1832,  was  5368/.  13*.  Sd,  The  bishop's  pa- 
lace is  situated  in  the  new  town  of  limerick,  overlooking  the 
Shannon.  Thissee  is  notaffected  by  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  e.  37. 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  nf  Ireland;  Parliamentary 
Reports  and  Papers.) 

LIMESTONE.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  earthy  compounds,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  the 
predominant  ingredient  The  chemical,  molecular,  and 
structural  characters  of  limestone  arc  extremely  interest- 
ing to  mineralogy,  and  deserve  from  geologists  a  greater 
share  of  attention  than  has  usually  been  given  to  them.  In 
regard  to  the  chemical  composiition  of  limestones,  we  may 
notice  that  some,  as  statuary  marble,  are  nearly  pure  car- 
bonate of  limo ;  others,  as  the  dolomitic  rocks  of  the  Alps, 
contun  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  mi^eaia ;  and 
some  are  penetrated  by  bituminous  matter,  as  the  black 
marbles  of  Yorkshire.  Limestones  also  vary  in  quality, 
and  become  debased,  by  admixture  with  sand,  clay,  oxide 
of  iron,  pyrites.  Sec. ;  so  that  there  is  in  fact  a  real  grada- 
tion from  limestone  to  schist,  to  sandstone,  to  shale,  to 
ironstone,  &c.  Limestones  have  a  crystalline  a^regation. 
as  statuary  marble,  and  genorally  the  limestones  mixed  with 
primary  systems  of  strata ;  or  they  are  composed  of  small 
crystalline  grains,  as  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Mansfield 
in  Nottinghamshire ;  full  of  round  concretionary  parts,  as 
the  oolites  of  Portland,  Bath,  and  Oxford ;  earthy,  as 
chalk,  and  some  magnesian  limestones  ;  or  compact  ss  the 
lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen.  The  limestone  rocks  of 
Building  Hill,  Sunderland,  resemble  a  coral  reef.  The 
beds  of  calcareous  rocks  are  of  every  thickness,  from  a 
more  lamina  to  some  yards  thick;  they  are  traversed  by 
divisional  planes,  more  or  lei's  regular,  and  very  thick 
beds  ^ume  a  prismatic  structure,  as  in  Yurkahii-e.  The 
colours  of  Limestone  vary  indefinitely.   When  argillaceous 


matter  is  mixed  with  the  calcaieous  basis  of  the  rock,  the 
colour  generally  approaches  to  blue;  magnesian  and  oolitic 
limestones  are  often  yellow;  primatY  limestone  and  chalk 
are  generally  white ;  the  Tiree  marble  is  red ;  scnne  of  the 
Derbyshire  and  Kilkenny  marble  is  black;  and  there  are 
many  veined  and  pBrty-cok>ured  maihles,  to  those  of  Bnb- 
bacombe,  Sienna,  &c. 

limestones  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  orgtiiia 
bodies  which  diversify  the  stratified  roclu,  f9W  exce^  the 
early  primary  limestones  being  wholly  deficient  of  sheJli^ 
corals,  fishes,  &c.  Occasionally  shells  and  zoophytes  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  particular  marbles,  as  the  shell 
marble  of  Carinthia,  Purbeck,  &c,  the  crinoidal  marble  of 
Derbyshire,  and  the  coralliferous  limestone  of  Weardale. 

LIMIT;  LIMITS,  THEORY  OF.  The  word  limit  im- 
plies a  fixed  magnitude  to  which  another  and  a  variable 
magnitude  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please  it 
being  impossible  however  that  the  variable  magnihide  can 
absolutely  attain,  or  be  equal  to,  the  fixed  magnitude.  In 
this  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  are  two  conditwns  which 
must  be  fhlfilled  before  A  can  be  called  the  limit  of  P :  tnt, 
P  must  never  become  equal  to  A ;  secondly,  P  must  be  eft* 
pable  of  being  made  as  nearly  equal  to  A  as  ve  please. 

The  method  of  limfis  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  one 
way  of  evading  the  use  of  the  word  infinite  in  an  absolute 
sense  ^hfinite]:  which  maybe  shown  as  fbllows.  If  we 
take  two  common  algebraical  expressions,  such  as  x  ahd 
XX,  or  there  can  be  no  objection  to  saying  that  when 
a;  =  7,  X*  =  49,  because  7  is  a  definite  number,  and  the 
operation  7  x  7  ia  perfectly  intelligible.  And  we  may,  if 
we  please,  say  that  when  x  approaches  7,  z*  apim>aches  49, 
so  that  if  X  may  be  made  as  near  as  we  please  to  7,  x*c*n 
be  made  as  near  as  you  please  to  49.  Or,  7  being  the  limit 
of  X,  49  is  the  limit  of  x*.  The  preceding  is  superfluous, 
because  it  is  more  simple  to  say  at  once  that  x*  ia  49  when 
xis7.  But  suppose  that  x,  instead  of  being  taken  at  plea- 
sure, must  be  determined  by  means  of  y ;  and  let  the  inves- 
tigation of  die  relation  between  x  and  y  lead  to 

1 

x  =  r  +  -, 

then,  so  long  as  y  has  any  finite  value,  x  must  be  more  than 
7 ;  nor  can  the  assertion  it  >=  7  be  made  without  the  impli- 
cation that  y  is  infinite.  In  this  case  then  vre  can  only  say 
that  X  can  be  made  as  near  as  you  please  to  7,  if  we  may 
take  y  as  great  as  wo  please ;  in  which  case  can  be  made 
as  near  as  you  please  to  49.  In  the  language  of  the  artide 
infinite,  we  say  (for  abbreviation,  as  explained  in  iMFiHin) 
that  ;r  is  7,  and  is  49,  when  y  is  infinite :  in  the  language 
of  the  present  article,  we  say  daat  x  hat  the  limit  7,  ud  a? 
the  limit  49,  when  y  tnereate*  wiUiaut  limit.  We  shall  now 
translate  the  various  illustrations  given  in  the  article  just 
cited,  from  the  language  of  infinites  into  that  of  limits. 


(pp.  471-2.) 
Wl 


hen  s  is  infinite,  A  is  equal  to  B.  If  A  be  a  fixed  mag- 
nitude, read — If  z  increase  without  limit  A  is  the  limit 
of  B  :  if  B  be  a  fixed  ma^^nitude,  read — If  2  increase  with- 
out limit  B  is  the  limit  of  A :  if  both  A  and  B  he  variables, 
read — When  s  increases  without  limit,  A  and  B  approach 
to  the  same  limit 

A  finite  quantity  x,  divided  bv  an  infinite  quanli^,  is 
nothing.  For  this  read — When  the  denominator  of  a  flrac- 
tion  increases  without  limit,  the  numerator  remuning  the 
same,  the  I'raction  diminishes  without  limit 

Every  circle  is  a  regular  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides.  For  this  read — If  the  number  of  sides  of  a  r^lar 
polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  be  increased  without  limit,  the 
polygon  approaches  without  limit  to  the  circle:  or,  the  circle 
is  the  limitofalltheregular  polygons  which  can  be  inscribed 
in  it. 

When  X  is  infinite,  A  and  B  are  both  infinite,  but  A  is 
infinitely  greater  than  B.  For  this  read— When  « increases 
without  limit,  A  and  B  both  increase  withoutlimit,  but  the 
ratio  of  A  to  B  also  increases  without  limit,  or  the  ratio  of 
B  to  A  diminishes  without  limit 

When  X  =  a,  z  i%  infinite.  For  this  read— When  x  ap- 
proaclies  without  limit  to  a,  z  increases  without  limit. 

Two  infinitely  great  quantities  may  have  a  finite  ratio. 
For  this  read — When  two  quantities  increase  without  limit, 
their  ratio  does  not  necessarily  increase  without  limit,  hut 
may  have  a  finite  limit. 

Two  infinitely  small  quantities  may  have  a  finite  ratio; 
or— when  two  quantities  diminish  without  limit,  their  ratio 
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does  not  neceuwily  i^iminwh  vithout  limit,  but  may  have  a 
finiie  limit. 

When  A  is  inflDitelj  imtU,  B  ii  infloitely  gnat  For 
this  read— WheD  A  diminuhes  without  limit,  B  inonuM 
without  limit. 

Aa  infliuteljr  bduII  are  of  «  curve  ii  Mtnal  to  iti  ebcard. 
For  this  read—- M'hen  the  are  of  b  ourre  diminisfaea  without 
limi^  the  ratio  at  .the  aro  to  the  dund,  or  the  Amotioii 
arc 

appnaehef  the  Unit  unity. 

Of  two  ioDoitely  small  quantities,  one  may  be  infinitely 
smaller  than  the  othnr.  For  this  read— When  tvoquantitius 
diminish  without  Umit,  it  is  also  possible  that  tneir  ratio 
may  diminish  without  limit 

Hitherto  ve  have  been  dealing;  with  purely  verbal  oon- 
siderations.  These  are  not  unimportant,  since  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  the  fundnmenial  notions  of  mathematics 
should  be  expreued  in  those  terms  which  have  always  re- 
presented the  rude  and  unrigorous  form  in  which  they  are 
expressed  in  common  life:  and  also,  when  the  form  jiiat 
alluded  to  has  given  birth  to  several  dil^nt  modes  of  ez.- 
preasion,  it  is  neeesiary  to  pdnt  out  iLe  connexion  of  these 
with  mch  other,  and  to  asamilate  their  defined  meanings. 
But,  so  ftir  as  demonstration  is  concerned,  we  have  made  no 
step  by  using  one  form  of  wordu  instead  of  another,  or  even 
by  substituting  the  notion  of  a  limit  unattainable  for  that  of 
the  same  magnitude  attained  by  the  supporitiMi  of  absolute 
mflntty.  The  theorem  by  which  rigorous  results  are  ob- 
tained is  the  following : — If  two  variable  magnitudes,  A  and 
B,  be  always  equid.  and  if  tber  have  limits,  namely,  P  the 
limit  of  A,  and  Q  of  B ;  then  P  and  Q  must  be  equal.  This 
proposition  may  seem  almost  self-evident ;  it  is  not  however 
a  perfect  axiom,  and  the  method  uf  exhaustions  [Gbohbtby] 
was  employed  by  Archimedes  to  prove  it,  or  rather,  to  prove 
the  proposition  that  if  two  variable  magnitudes  be  always  in 
a  given  ratio,  their  limits  tie  in  that  ratio.  The  latter  form 
of  the  proposition  is  requisite  in  Geometry  [Proportion]  ; 
the  former  is  sufficient  in  Algebra ;  and  the  proof  u  as  fol- 
lows : — Supposing  A  and  B  fir  instanoe  to  be  varying  lines, 
always  equal,  let  their  limits,  if  possibW,  he  the  nnequal 
lines  KL  and  MN. 

K  L 

M  


out  limit.  B  and  A  approach  the  limits  P  and  Q,  then  B 
«nd  A'  (equal  quantities)  will  approach  the  limits  Q  and 
py,  which  are  therefore  etjual.  But  the  limit  of  A,  when  r. 
diminisheB  without  limit,  is 


«*  ft* 


That  of  B>  on  the  same  supposition,  ta 


 N 

Since  A  and  B  are  equal,  and  since  the  first  can  be  made 
as  near  as  we  please  to  KL,  and  the  second  to  MN,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  latter  pair  are  as  nearly  equal  a^  we  please. 
But  this  is  not  true,  since  the  limits  are  fixed  and  invari- 
able magnitudes,  differing  (if  they  differ  at  all)  by  a  flx^ 
and  invariable  quantityv.  Consequently  the  limits  cannot 
be  othtv  than  equal.  The  proof  of  the  proposition  of  Ar- 
chimedes is  given  in  Gbomitbt,  p.  1A4. 

This  pioposition,  being  once  understood,  is  more  fhiitflil 
>n  applications  than  almost  any  other.  We  shall  give  one 
instance  fix»m  geometry  and  one  firom  algebra. 

Circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  their  diame- 
tws.  For  tbis  proposition  is  evidently  true  of  the  regular 
polygons  inscrioed  in  the  two  circles  with  the  same  number 
of  sides ;  and  the  polygons  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as 
we  please  to  the  circles.  The  Umits  of  the  polygons  then  (or 
the  circles  themselves)  are  Ji  that  latio  which  the  polygons 
always  preserve. 

As  an  instance  from  algebra,  vgiglj  the  Binohial  I^sbo 
BXH  to  the  development  of 

_\ 

(1-1-  »i«)"-A, 

which  gives,  by  an  easy  transformation, 

l-n      .  1-n  I-2» 
1  +«  +  — a^  +  -3   <A), 

a  aeries  which  (by  the  method  in  Cokvbiuint)  is  always 
eanvergeol  when  nx  is  less  than  unity.  Apply  the  same 
nslhoa  to  the  d«Telopment  of 

£ 

a  +  MO*  =  B; 
Tbieh  l^ree  in  the  same  manner 

y— «  , .     y-~n   t/~2n  _ 
J+JW+y^a^+y-^   -^^-3—   (B). 

Now  B  is  evidently  A'' ;  and  if  when  n  diminishei  with- 

P.  a.  N0.BA0 


Hence  the  second  of  these  leries  is  the  yth  power  of  the 
first;  a  theorem  which  the  algebraical  student  will  reeog^ 
nise  aa  one  of  the  most  unportant  in  that  sdenoe. 
The  method     timOt  generally  means  the  Dilforential 

Calculus  exhibited  upon  the  principles  explained  in  the 
article  Difpbrsntial  Coefficient.  It  is  admitted,  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment, that  the  method  by  which  this  theory  should  be  esta- 
blished is  either  the  method  of  limits,  or  that  of  I^grange 
[Functions,  Theory  of},  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The 
number  of  those  who  coniend  for  the  second  has  very  much 
diminished  of  late  years;  and  the  controversy  (if  such  a 
thing  can  be  said  to  exist)  lies  between  the  first  and  third. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  eighth  number  of  the  Treatise 
on  the  subject,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Uaeflil  Knowledgeb  some  additionid  reasons  for  considering 
the  use  of  assamed  expansions  as  ftlUoious.   See  also 

SXBIU. 

It  has  been  customary  in  elementary  mathematieal  wwks 

to  endeavour  to  postpone  the  theory  of  limits  aa  late  as  pos- 
sible. Such  an  attempt  ean  never  be  very  successAil ;  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  motion  of  a  limit  may  easily  be, 
and  often  is,  deferred  tine  die,  but  the  necessity  for  such 
an  understanding  enters  with  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid. 
We  shall  even  undertake  to  show  [Proportion]  that  the 
fifth  book  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  it 

One  of  the  best  studies  in  the  theory  of  limits  is  the  first 
section  of  Newton's  Principia.  In  the  article  Prihb  and 
Ultihatb  Ratios  we  shall  present  one  or  two  of  the  IcMtd- 
ing  propositions. 

iImITATIONS,  statute  of.  [Sututb  ov  Lnn- 
TATIOHS.I 

LIMMA  rXtf/ifia,  a  nmahder),  in  antient  Greek  musit^ 
is  that  which  remains  of  the  greater  tone  when  the  apotome 
is  taken  from  it  [Apotohb.]  Hie  greater  tone^  as,  for 
instance,  c     is  cUvisable  into  nine  commas ;  of  these,  five 

9    4  9 

conitiuite       apotome,  four  the  Hmmat  or,  a+a~a> 

9     9  9 

243 

The  ntio  of^  Umtna  is       and  for  all  pnotioai  purposes 

it  may  be  omuiderad  aa  the  nunor  semitone  of  tlw  modem 
scale. 

LIMNA'CEA.  [LiMiTBANS.] 

LIMNE'ANS,  Lymnieru,m  more  properly  ijimtjmt.  in 
French  (Xi'/ivif.  limne,  a  marsh,  pool,  fx  lake),  Lamarck's 
name  for  a  family  of  fresh-water  testaceous  mollusks,  con- 
sisting of  the  genera  Pianorbtt,  Linmiaa,  and  I^iytti,  ,The 
family  name  now  in  general  use  is  Limneeitke. 

Two  of  these  forms  (Ptanorlnt  and  LimntBd)  were  in- 
cluded by  LinnBBUs  under  his  great  genus  Heii»  ;  the  third 
was  arranged  by  him  among  the  heterogeneous  assemblageof 
testaceous  animals,  which  ne  placed  under  his  genus  Bulla. 
Miiller  separated  the  first  of  these  und«r  the  name  PUt- 
norbift  and  the  second  under  the  i^e  of  Bueanwm,  a  name 
already  pre-occupied  by  Linoieuaw  a  genus  et  manne  10^ 
taceouB  gastropoos  enUrdy  diffiarent  and  Lamarck  changed 
the  name  to  2«gmn«a.  or,  as  it  should  be  more  correctly 
written,  Limiuea.  Adanson  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  establiiihed  the  genus  afterwards  named  Pkyaa  by 
Drapamaud,  and  the  former  gave  it  the  appellation  of  HuUn. 
Bruguidres  followed  MilUer  as  ikr  as  r^ards  Plmortii*, 
but  he  placed  the  other  two  forms  under  htH  genus  Bulitmu, 
a  name  which  we  have  reason  to  think  owed  its  origin  to 
the  confused  engraving  of  the  word  BuliRus,  '  Le  Bulin 
Bulinus,' on  Adanson's  plate  (Hittoire  NaiureUe  du  Shti- 
gcd,  pi.  1),  the  Latin  word  at  first  sight  being  liable  to  be 
misuken  for  Bulimus.  (JZ60/.  Joum^  vol.  iv^  p.  832,  and 
the  article  Bulinus,  voL  vi.) 

Lamarck  collected  these,  three  genera  in  the  foUowing 
order,  Pbmorbie,  Phwa,  and  Xmrnsa,  under  one  ftmilyr 
his  LfftmienBt  with  we  following  deflnitign : —  , 
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Amphibian  l^ach^podi,  menUy  deprived  of  aa 
eulum.  aod  having  flaltened  tentaelei.  Tb«y  live  in  fresh 
water,  and  ootoe  to  jespire  the  air  at  the  sitrntee. 

Their  shell  is  spirivaife,  most  frequently  smooth  on  Uie 
external  surface,  and  always  having  the  r^ht  edge  of  its 
aperture  sharp,  and  not  reflected.* 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  these  three  genera 
are  weU  associated  in  forming  the  femily  Limnecidts. 

Cuvier,  though  he  gives  them  no  common  family  name, 
places  the  three  genera  together,  observing  that  the  Ha- 
norbes  are  the  faithful  companions  of  the  Limneeee  in  all 
our  stagnant  waters. 

M.  de  Blainville  makes  his  first  family  of  Pulmobranekiata 
(Limnacea)  consist  of  these  three  genera ;  and  M.  Rang, 
retaining  Lamarck's  name,  places  the  '  Limncetu,^  con- 
sisting of  the  same*genera,  as  the  fourth  family  of  the  P'u/- 
fiton^  InopercuUt  of  F^russac  (Fulmobrcm^et  of  De 
Blainville). 

Mr.  O.  B.  Soverby  however  u  of  opinion  that  the  genera 
Pfijfsa  and  Limruea  onght  not  to  be  separated.  He  ob- 
serves (*  Genera.  Limnea,*  No.  8),  that  he  finds  himself 
ohli^  either  to  unite  two  genera  which  have  appeared 
distinct  to  Lamarck  and  Draparnaud,  and  which  have  been 
adopted  by  some  succeeding  writers,  or,  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  and,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  interests  of  conchological 
science,  we  must  not  only  separate  the  Phygts  from  the 
Limntree,  but  we  must  also  adopt  Dr.  Fleming's  Aplesca, 
and  Dr.  Leach's  Myxas,  each  of  which  wou^d,  as  far  as  we 
yet  know,  only  contain  one  species.  Ttii'  'ie  adds,  are 
all  fresh-water  shells;  and  the  only  descnL)ubie  diSerence 
in  the  shells,  except  mere  specific  differences,  consists  in 
the  Aplexa  and  /9^«a  being  beterostrophe  shells,  while  the 
Limnaa  and  Myxat  are  dextraL  Greater  differences  he 
acknowledges  are  found  in  the  animals,  chiefly  in  their 
ieniacula  and  in  their  mantles ;  the  Myta$  of  Leaeh  and 
the  Physa  of  Draparnaud  having  the  power  of  extending 
the  edges  of  their  mantle  over  a  large  pcHlion  of  the  exter- 
nal part  of  their  shell,  which  the  Ltmntea  of  Lamarck  and 
the  Aplexa  of  Fleming  have  not,  while  the  tentacula  of  all 
but  Physa  are  compressed  and  triangular,  and  even  in 
Physa  they  are  compressed  according  to  Lamarck,  though 
filiform :  in  all  of  them  the  eyes  ue  found  at  the  internal 
base  of  the  tentacula,  supported  on  very  short  tubercular 
pedicles.  He  concludes  by  uniting  the  whole  of  these  ge- 
nera under  the  generic  appellation  of  lAmnea,  and  divides 
them  into  four  sections,  tDus: — 

1.  Shell  very  thin,  subglobose,  polished ;  internal  Up 
dOated ;  aperture  ovate,  dextraL  Animal  with  the  mantle 
reflected :  the  tentacles  short  and  trigonah  Myxas,  Leaoh's 
MS. ;  Helix  ^lutinoea,  Mont. ;  Limnea  gltOirtom,  Drap. 

2.  Shell  thm,  ohovate,  polished ;  internal  li^  diluted,  the 
aperture  ovate  or  ovato-lanceolate,  sinistral.  Ammal  with  the 
nantlQ  reflected ;  the  tentacles  subulate.  Phym^  Lam. ; 
Bulla,  Linn. 

3.  Shell  thin,  oblong,  polished ;  the  internal  lip  equalling 
the  external,  the  aperture  lanceolate  and  sinistral.  Animal 
with  the  mantle  not  reflected  ;  the  tentacles  trigonal. 
Aplexa,  Fleming ;  Kufta,  Drap. ;  Bulla  hypiunnm.  Linn. 

4.  Shsll  thin,  genwally  oblong,  rather  solid ;  the  aper- 
ture oval  and  dextral,  the  inner  lip  equalling  the  external 
one.  Animal  with  the  mantle  not  reflected,  the  tentacles 
oompressed  and  trigonal.    Lymruea,  Ism. ;  Helix,  Linn. 

M.  Deshayes  rejects,  this  opinion,  and  retains  Physa  as 
a  genus,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  under  that 
head  in  this  article. 

Returning  to  Lamanl^we  And  himiwnarklnsr  upon  the 
oaase  whieb  led  to  the  peculiar  o^nliation  of  his  £ym- 
ni«n*,  in  aoeordanoa  with  one  of  his  fhvourita  fkneifh! 
theories.  It  would  seem,  says  be,  that  those  fluviatile 
IVaehelipods,  which  inhabited  waters  of  little  depth,  such 
aa  those  of  small  riveni,  poods,  and  marshesv  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  accident  of  being  dried  up,  were  often  reduced 
to  live  in  mud  more  or  less  desieoated.  They  then  fbund 
themselves  fbrced  to  habituate  themselves  to  the  air,  to 
breathe  itt  This  habit  having  modified  their  branekiee, 
.ike  those  of  the  Colimaeis,  is  become  to  them  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  so  that  though  living  in  the  water,  they  are  now 
obliged  to  come  (h>m  time  to  time  to  its  surfbee  in  order  lo 
breathe  the  free  air.  This  cireumstanoe  in  their  manner  of 
life  seems  to  have  had  its  influence  in  rendering  an  oper- 

*  U.  Rug  HI*  that  lu  fau  MMtimet  Mtn  a  nuU  intmal  'bowrda^M 
dw  ri|tit  ad(B  rfeartaln  mdaa  oTPJIyM  and  XlaMMO, 
t  wM  asta,  l-niAX,  p.  4iC 


eulum  useleas  to  fbtm ;  and  they  are  in  nnenl  deprived  of 
one.  Those  fluviatile  Trachelipods,  on  the  Loutrary,  whidt 
we  know  to  be  unable  to  respire  anything  but  water,  have 
all  an  operculum. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  irod^ 
pie  involved  in  these  suppoaUions,  to  reduce  them  to  their 
true  value. 

Leaving  his  theoretical  views  for  his  practical  observa- 
tions, we  find  Lamarck  thus  neatly  pointing  out  a  leading 
character  for  diiitinguishing  the  family.  '  The  Umneans 
have  only  two  teniacles;  they  are  flattened  and  never 
oculated  at  their  summit.' 
M.  de  Blainville  thus  defines  his  family  Limnaega  ^ 
Body  very  variable  in  form;  two  tentacles  eminently 
contractile,  carrying  sessile  eyes  at  the  internal  side  of  the^ 
base. 

Shell  delicate,  with  ih«  tztemal  border  constantly  trm* 
chut. 

He  ftirther  observes  that  the  animals  of  this  hmfly  are 
alwaya  fbtind  in  freah  waters,  stagnant  or  running  often 
at  tbair  snrfiwe,  and  sometimes  in  their  depths.  The  shell, 
he  remarks,  presents  very  variable  forma.  Me  airangas  the 
^era  in  the  following  order:  Zunrum,  I^yea,  Pkmor- 

M.  Rang  gives  a  more  extensive  definition  of  the  Lim- 
neans  of  Lamarck  (Linmacaa  of  De  Blainv. ;  iMnnoeocK* 
lidet,  without  a  collar,  of  Latreille),  thus:— 

Animal  elongated,  having  the  body  distinct  from  the 
foot,  and  twist^  spirally  baoLwards ;  never  any  buckler  (or 
cuirass),  but  a  collar  formed  all  round  Uie  neck  by  the  edge 
of  the  mantle  ;  head  surmounted  by  v.  sort  of  veil  which  is 
very  large ;  tentaelee  two  in  number,  the  eyes  differently 
situated  at  their  base ;  pulmonary  taoity  showing  its  onflee 
up(Hi  the  collar;  organ*  of  generation  separated;  anut 
near  the  orifice  of  the  lung. 

Shell  always  oomt>leie,  very  mueh  rolled  up  (trds  enioiH 
I6e),  delicate,  and  with  the  external  bordw  or  lip  tm- 
chant 

All  fluviatile. 

M.  Rang  arranges  the  genera  in  the  following  order ' 
Planorbie,  Limneta,  Phyga,  This  is  the  wder  given  by 
Cuvier,  and,  as  far  as  these  three  genera  are  ooncemed,  by 
Draparnaud.  who  however  makes  Ancylut  intervene  be- 
tween Pianorbis  and '  Ltmneus.' 

Planorbis. 

Animal  elongated,  compressed,  slender,  and  very  strongly 
rolled  up ;  he^  furnished  with  two  tentacles,  which  an 
contractile,  setaceous,  very  long,  and  oculated  at  their  in- 
ternal  base;  mouth  furnished  superiorly  with  a  orescent' 
shaped  tooth,  and  below  with  a  lingual  mass  armed  with 
small  hooks,  and  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  veil  which  is  short 
and  notched ;  foot  oval  and  rather  short ;  respiratory  orifice 
on  the  left,  upon  the  collar,  and  approximated  by  thsit  of 
the  anus ;  organs  of  generation  Mparate,  on  the  same  side; 
the  male  organ  near  the  tentacle,  and  the  ovary  at  the  base 
of  tbe  collar. 

Shell  nXhev  delicate,  sinistral,  very  mueh  rolled  or  coiled 
up  on  tbe  same  plane ;  conoave  on  each  aide,  the  spire  re- 
entrant (rentrant);  aperture  rounded  wiUi  a  shaip  bwler, 
and  interrupted  by  the  oonvexi^  of  the  whwlvbieh  pre- 
cedes it  (Rang.) 


Wwia'Wi.  '  SMll  aad  ■nimalt  aad  eflb 
&  nmorbb  culnataH  ( A  mua  of  ana  of  Pluortla  aonm  on  a  Itd^ 

Geographical  Distribution.— YfiAely  diffused.  Very  few 
Iresh-waters,  either  running  orstagnant,  are  without  some  of 
the  species. 

M.Rang  remarks  that  the  genus  Planorbis  offers  a 
curious  anomaly)  namely,  that  ^e  animal  as  well  as  the 
shell  is  sinistral,  and  consequently  the  orifices,  instead  of 
being  situated  on  tbe  right  side,  a»  inother  gaetropoda*  m 
placed  on  Ac  left        ^-^^.^^^^^^  tjOOglC 
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Mr.  Sowerby  (Chnera,  No.  4)  remarks  that  the  {mncipal 
peculiarity  in  this  genua  appears  to  him  to  c4Hi«ist  in  the 
foot  that  the  ihellaofthegeDuaara  what aro  nUled  reverted, 
a  fact  doubted  by  Mme^  who  lutve  dMoribed  the  species  as 
umbilioated  above.  *  A  careful  examination  of  many  of  the 
species  in  a  living  state  satisBed  Mr.  Sowerby  that  the 
animals  carry  their  shells  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  i^nerali^  of  turbinated  moUusks,  and  that  the  heart  is 
placed  in  the  Flanorbea  on  the  right  side,  and  the  respira- 
tory ori&ce  on  the  left,  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  poriition 
in  most  others.  jBut,  be  further  observes,  the  knowledge 
of  the  animal  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  prove  this,  as 
the  shell  itself  carrier  the  demonstration,  it  being  only 
needful  to  observe  on  which  side  of  the  shell  the  very  apex 
of  the  spire  is  to  be  seen ;  if  we  take  that  side  for  the  upper, 
ui  eonformitjr  to  the  atrict  rules  of  anal(«y,  it  will,  he  re- 
marks, be  evident  that  the  apnrture  is  on  the  left-hand  side. 
Mr.  Sowerby  had  fbr  a  long  time  entartained  great  doubt 
about  the  i wntity  of  some  of  the  fbiail  speciea,  vhioh  he  is 
now  eatisSed  are  reversed  shells,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe 
other  Planorbes,  although  the  lower  part  of  the  disa  is 
almost  flat  and  carinaied  at  its  odge,  and  therefore  bears 
a  considerable  lesemblance  to  tbe  Battened  apire  of  some 
land  shells,  particularly  tbe  Heiix  albelia. 

Bfr.  Sowerby  thus  d^oes  the  genus Shell  discoid  with  a 
depreaeed  spire,  whose  apex  is  always  distinct :  its  whorls 
turn  from  right  to  left,  so  that  when  the  spire  is  held  up- 
wards and  tbe  aperture  seen,  it  isonthe  left-hand  side.  The 
shells  are  ventricoae,  frequently  carinated,  eithei  Above  or 
below ;  the  aperture  is  entire,  its  breadth  equal  to  its  length, 
sometimes  greater  but  (Mr.  8.  believes)  never  less;  some- 
times the  peritreme,  or  lip,  is  thuskened  and  expanded,  and 
its  lower  part  is  alwa}^  extended  forwards :  the  umbUicus 
is  very  much  expanded,  and  there  is  no  operculum. 

Mr.  Sowerby  further  remarks  that  some  species,  particu- 
larly when  young,  are  covered  with  a  hairy  epidermis. 

M.  Desbayes  (ed.  Lam.,  torn,  viii.,  1838)  does  not  make 
any  allusion  (o  Mr.  Sowerby's  observations ;  but  he  comes 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  Pianorbgg,  says  be,  as  all 
naturalists  know,  are  disicoTd  shells,  generally  delicate  and  1 
fragile,  found  in  abundance  in  stagnant  waters.  Some  of 
tbe  species  are  so  much  flattened  that  they  seem  perfectly 
symmetrical,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  these  last  at  least,  to 
aistin(;uisb  the  upper  surface  from  the  lover.  This  diffi- 
culty brings  with  it  another,  namelj^,  that  of  determining 
whether  t£e  ipeeies  are  dextral  or  sinistral.  Theae  interest- 
ing queetlons  nad  not  been  deeidy  ditcoaaed  vhen  M.  Des- 
moufinspublisbeddSSl),  in  theXransactionsoftheLinnean 
Sodetjr  m  Bordeaux,  a  well  executed  and  very  extensive 
memoir,  in  which  he  examines  these  differentquestions.  'In 
my  preceding  works,*  continues  M.  I>e9hayes,  *  I  have  not 
perhaps  attached  i>;^cient  importaDce  to  those  researches 
for  which  it  was  uet-essary  to  examine  the  living  animals, 
but  nevertheless  in  1824  I  disposed  conohologieally  of  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  bv  saying,  in  my  work  on  the  fossils  of 
the  Paris  basin,  that  tbe  upper  side  of  tbe  JHanorbes  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  lower  by  means  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  aperture,  the  upper  part  of  whioh  is  most  prominent 
(avanoi).*  This  mode  of  distinguishing  the  upper  surface 
from  the  lower,  and  of  placing  tne  shell  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion, once  granted,  it  beoomM«isy  to  recognise  which  specie" 
are  dactzal  and  which  sinistral.  By  these  means  we  per- 
ceive, aa  M.  Desmoulins  has  very  well  demonstrated,  that 
nearly  all  the  known  species  of  Planorbes,  both  living  and 
fossil,  are  dextral ;  even  those  which  the  most  esteemed 
authors  hadjudged  to  be  sinistral,  fVom  the  depth  of  the 
umbilicus.  But  if  by  tbe  observation  of  the  aperture  ve  come 
to  the  conclusion  tnat  the  shell  of  the  PUmorbes  is  dextral, 
a  difficulty  presents  itself,  namely,  that  tbe  animals  which 
inhabit  these  dextral  shells  are  sinistral,  if  we  judge  by  tbe 
position  of  the  three  orifices  which  the  pulmonlPerous  mol^ 
losks  exhibit  exteriorly.  Thus  Cuvier  nas  well  remarked 
HbM  transposition  of  the  orifices  in  Ptarujrbia  comeus,  and 
baa  not  hesitated  to  declare  this  species  sinistral,  contrary  to 
tbe  opinion  of  Linnnus,  of  Miiller,  and  of  Draparnaud,  who 
state  that  tbe  species  is  umbQicated  above.  CSuvier  eorrobo- 
rttea  bis  opinion  by  an  important  fkct,  namely-,  that  the  heart 
II  on  the  right  side  in  Planortis.  whilst  it  is  on  the  left  in 
dextral  shells  of  other  genera:  but  Cuvier  did  not  pay 
attntion  to  the  organs  or  digestion :  finding  the  heart  on 
the  right  and  the  ori&eea  on  tbe  left,  he  eame  to  Uie  con- 
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'elusion  that  Planarbu  eonuut  is  sinistnl ;  ba  ouAi  na- 
vertbelesa  to  have  seen,  before  be  delivered  this  delnitiva 
judgment,  in  what  real  position  the  organs  are.  It-is  to  this 
pouit  that  M.  Desmoulins  has  espevially  applied  himsell^ 
and  he  saw  that  all  the  organs  of  digestion  and  ge  leration 
remain  in  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the  dextral  mol- 
lusks,  and  that  tbe  orifices  only  have  an  anormal  pesition. 
Thus  the  observat*ous  of  M-  Desmoulins  explain  how,  in 
tbe  genus  P/morbit,  appearances  place  a  sinistral  animal 
in  a  dextral  shell  (a  phenomenon  which  we  cannot  con 
reive),  and  how,  in  reality,  the  animal  is  dextral  as  well  as 
its  shell,  and  that  there  is  no  other  derangement  in  the  re- 
lationship of  these  organs  excepting  in  re^urd  to  the  heart, 
and  the  termination  of  tbe  digestive  organs  and  thine  of 
generation.' 

The  Hpeoies  ue  namerous.  Lamarek  raoorded  iwtAn 
recent  speines,  inoluding  PtanorbiM  Comu  ArUHt,  which  is 
not  a  Hanorbit,  but  a  disooid  Amptdlaria  *,  as  ita  animal 
and  operculum  testify.  M.  Deshayes  adds  ten  more  in  Uie 
last  edition  of  Lamarck ;  Conrad,  Troscfael,  and  Broderip, 
have  each  described  one  in  addition ;  and  new  species  are 
brought  home  by  almost  every  expedition.  M.  Rang  states 
that  he  has  known  individuals  of  PtanorbU  leucoitoma  col- 
lected at  Seize  near  Bordeaux,  by  M.  Duneu,  where  the 
anifaials  bad  clowd  the  shell  by  a  kind  of  epiphragma  ana- 
logous to  that  of  tbe  HgiicM. 

Example,  Pttavtrbi*  eomeut ;  Helix  enmea.  Linn. 

De*cnption.—  Shetl opatiu9,  piano-depressed  above, widely 
umbilicated  beneath;  of  a  horny  or  brown  ohesnut  colour ; 
the  whorls  transversely  striated. 

Locality. — ^This,  the  largest  living  qiedes  of  Burop^  if 
not  tbe  largest  generally,  is  found  in  sluggish  rivers  and 
stagnant  waters,  suoh  as  old  water-courses  and  drains  in 
low  swampy  situations.  Thus  it  is  plentiful  about  Oxfi)rd. 
Montagu  says  that  it  is  certainly  more  local  than  it 
is  described  to  be  I?  Da  Costa,  who  states  that  it  is 
common  in  allpondr,  rivers,  and  lakes  throughout  England. 
This,  adds  Montagu,  is  fkr  from  being  the  case,  although  it 
is  sufficiently  pleiitiful  in  some  parts,  and  be  states  tliat  be 
never  found  it  further  westward  than  in  Dorsetshire,  where, 
about  Warebam,  it  is  abundant  Lamarck  records  it  as 
an  inhabitant  of  France  in  the  rivers,  and  very  eommon, 
about  Paris,  in  that  of  Gobelins. 

Montagu  as  well  as  others  have  observed  that  this  species 
yields  a  beaut  jflil  purple  dye  (whence  perhaps  De  Ferussac's 
name  Pianorbit  purpura)^  all  attempts  to  fix  whieb,  either 
by  acids  or  astringents,  have  hitherto  proved  ineffhctuaL  Ilie 
inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  «A«U  in  fine  apeeimenf  is  oeea 
sionally  of  a  colour  approaehing  to  violet 
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Phyia. 

Animal  of  an  oval  form,  more  or  less  spiral;  head  fur- 
nished with  two  long  tentacles,  which  are  setaceous  and 
oculated  at  their  internal  base;  mantle  with  two  lobes  di- 
gitated on  the  edges,  which  can  be  turned  bank'  so  as  to 
cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  shell ;  tbe  foot  is  long, 
rounded  anteriorly,  pointed  posteriorly ;  the  rest  of  the 
organization  as  in  ^mn^o.  with  the  exception  that  the  ori 
flees  are  generally  on  the  left 

8h«U  geneialiy  binistral,  oval,  elongated  or  nearly  globu- 
lar, smooth,  dehcate,  and  very  ftagde ;  the  aperture  oval,  a 
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littk  narrowed  behind ;  9Age  of  the  right  Up  ihurp,*  oolu- 
■mella  a  little  twiited.  but  witfaont  any  plait ;  spire  more  or 
lew  sharp  and  Ungated;  the  last  wliorl  la^er  than  all  the 
others  ooiyoined.  (Rang.) 


Vbjm.  IbfllludaBbaBlt  Willi  •a*- 
■.PhyMlqrpiMniMit  hBi«orasp,iMt.il»i  c  tto  MWtt  miailad. 

Otographical  DittrUntHon  <ifth»Qmm*.—yvrj  extensive, 
•peoies  havinj;  already  been  found  in  the  tranquil  flresh- 
vaters  of  aU  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Europe  has 
several  species,  and  the  form  occurs  in  America,  in  Africa 
(there  being  little  doubt  that  the  Bulin  of  Adanson  is  a 
Phyaa),  in  New  Holland,  where  it  was  found  by  M.  Kiaoy, 
and  in  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  France,  whence  it  was 
brought  by  M.  Rang.  Mr.  Gray  has  named  two  speoies 
from  the  East  Indies  and  one  from  Peru. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  as  we  have  already  seen,  unites 
Phyta  and  Limneea,  making  the  latter  include  the  former 
for  the  reasons  above  given.  M.  Rang,  who  notices  tbeir 
inhabiting  the  same  placM  as  the  Ztmncvtf,  and  their  resem- 
blance in  organization,  observes  that  the  animal  oS  Phjf$a  is 
distinguish^  from  that  of  Lmtun  by  the  form  of  iu  ten- 
tacles, as  is  the  shell  by  its  genaaUy  sinistral  disposition, 
like  that  of  the  Pbmorbaa.  He  also  notices  the  obsvvation 
1^  M.  de  Blaioville  that  there  enst  dextral  species. 

If.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (torn,  viii., 
1838).  remarks,  that  the  genus  P%w>  established  at  first  by 
Adanson  under  the  name  of  Sunn,  was  not  deBnitely  in- 
troduced till  Drapamaud  presented  it  anew  under  the  name 
which  it  still  bears.  Adanson,  he  continues,  had  too  much 
sagacity  not  to  perceive  the  relationship  of  his  Bulin  with 
the  Planorbei,  and  foils  not  to  insist  upon  this  point,  al- 
though he  points  out  the  characteristic  differences  of  the 
two  genera.  After  some  observations  on  the  doubts  of  na- 
turalists as  to  the  anali^  presented  by  tbe  animals  of  Pla- 
norbit,  and  those  of  Phyta  and  Litmuea,  and  the  absence 
of  doubt  ss  to  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  genera,  M.  Deshayes  thus  continues :  *  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  consider  the  shells  only,  there  is  a  very  great 
resemblance  between  a  Phyta  and  a  Limnaa,  but  all  the 
PhyHB  are  sinistral,  the  Limnvea  are  dextral ;  the  Phytes 
have  a  pollsbed  and  shining  shell,  because  tbe  animal  has 
its  mantle  lobaled  and  turned  back  upon  the  shell,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  LinauBa  ;  tbe  animal  of  Phyta  carries  on 
its  brad  elongated  and  narrow  tentacles,  like  those  of  Pianor- 
bit,  and  not  triangular  and  thick  oneii,  like  those  of  Limruea. 
These  characters  seem  sufficient  to  retain  the  two  genera  in 
the  system,  and,  consequently,  to  reject  the  opmion  of  Mr. 
Suwerby,  who  unites  them  in  his  genera.' 

Lamarck  recorded  four  sftecies  of  Phyta  (recent).  M. 
Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Hiatoire^*  increases 
the  number  to  ten ;  and  he  r^^ets  that  M.  Hiehaud,has 
given  no  detail  with  regard  to  some  species  indicated  as 
found  in  France,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  live  there. 
He  observes  that  l.«marck  has  recorded  two  Phytes  (P. 
casianea  and  P.  tubopaea),  the  first  from  tbe  Garonne,  and 
the  last  from  tbe  environs  of  Montpelier,  which  M.  Micbaud 
does  not  mention.  M.  Deshayes  ajds,  that  we  must  proba- 
bly conclude,  from  the  silence  of  M.  Micbaud,  that  these 
species  have  not  been  found,  and  that  Lamarck,  deceived 
by  a  false  indication,  has  given  them  a  habitat  not  theirs. 
Conrad  has  described  an  additional  species. 

Example,  Phyta/ontinalit,  Drap.;  Bullafontinalit,'LAnn. 
Detenptim.— Shell  sinistral,  ovtd,  diaphanous,  smooth; 
of  a  yellowish  hom-oolour ;  spire  very  short  ;and  rather 
pointed. 

Locality,  temperate  Bnrope,  probably ;  England  and 
France,  certainly. — North  Amenca  (Claiborne,  Alabama), 
Conrad. 

Habitt,  Col.  Montagu  (Testacea  Britanniea)  notices 
the  species  as  not  uncommon  in  stagnant  pools,  as  well  as 
running  waters,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  most 
frequently  found  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
planu.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  animal,  and  saya  that 
when  in  motion  it  covers  a  great  part  of  the  shell  with  a 
thin  pinnated  membrane,  thrown  out  on  the  right  side, 
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extendittg'quite  behmd  and  partly  on  the  left  side,  covering 
the  smalbr  volutions :  this  membrane  (mantle)  a,  he  saj-s, 
very  deejply  divided,  or  digitated,  tbe  points  fif  whioh  meet 
ana  sometimes  intersoot  on  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  it  is  so 
transparent  as  scaredy  to  be  distinguished  but  by  the  asaist- 
ance  of  aglua.  The  foot  he  describes  as  long  and  narrow, 
and  tbe  foramen  on  the  left  side,  *  as  must  be  the  case  with 
all  the  aniAals  of  this  kind  inhabiting  he^rotitniAe 
shells.'  Gol.  Montagu  concludes  bis  remarks  on  thu  species 
as  follows :  '  It  has  a  very  considerable  locomotive  power, 
and  transports  itself  by  adhering  to  the  surfooe  of  tbe 
water,  with  the  shells  downwards :  against  wfaidi  it  crawls 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  on  a  solid  body ;  and  will 
sometimes  let  itself  down  gradually  by  a  thread  affixed  to 
the  surfoce  of  the  water,  in  the  manner  of  tbe  Lima»  JUana 
(*  Linn.  Trans.,' iv.,  8S,  t.  8.),  from  tbe  branch  of  a  tree.  Tbo 
property  of  crawling  under  water,  against  its  aurfoce,  ia  not 
wholly  confined  to  this  species;*  but  we  know  of  no  other 
testaceons  animal  ouable  of  supending  itself  under  water 
in  the  same  way.t  It  has  the  power  of  throwing  ita  shell 
about  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  either  in  defence  or  to 
remove  obstructions,  continuing  at  the  same  time  fixed  by 
its  foot.  Probably  this  singular  motion  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned by  a  minute  species  of  Hirudo  {GortUut  inqtdlinut, 
Miill.,  Verm.)  which  mfests  this  and  many  other  fresh- water 
testaceous  animals ;  twenty  or  mora  may  be  seen  adhering 
to  its  sides  like  slender  whito  filaments.' 

«  e 

Shan  of  PhjM  fbotiiiaUi. 
Limnna. 

ilfitifialof  oval  form,  more  w  less  miral ;  head  frimuhed 
with  two  flattened  triWigular  tentacles,  carrying  the  eyes 
at  their  base,  on  tbe  internal  side ;  mouth  furnished  with 
an  upper  piece  for  mastication,  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  very 
short  veil ;  foot  oval,  bilobated  anteriorly,  narrowed  poste- 
riorly ;  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  on  the  right  side,  on 
the  collar,  in  form  of  a  furrow,  and  capable  of  being  covered 
by  a  fleshy  appendt^  which  borders  it  below ;  anus  on 
the  side,  organs  of  generation  distant,  the  orifice  of  the 
male  intromissive  organ  being  under  the  right  tentacle,  and 
that  of  the  vagina  at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

Shell  delicate,  fragile,  of  an  oval  oblong,  with  a  spire 
more  or  less  sharp  and  elongated,  and  an  aperture  longer 
than  it  is  wide,  oval,  aometimes  veiv  large,  with  a  sharp 
edge,  t  not  eontinuons,  on  account  of  the  convexity  of  the 
preceding  whorl;  on  the  columdla  an  oblique  plait. 
(Rang.) 
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M.  Desh»es  observes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck)  that  the 
animal  of  Limnaa  presents  peculiar  charaoters.  On  the 
head  are  two  triangular  tentacles  very  much  enla^;ed  at 
the  base,  and  having  the  eyes  rather  projecting  on  the 
upper  and  internal  part  of  that  base.  The  head  is  large 
and  Rattened,  separated  from  the  foot  by  a  shallow  furrow 
Tbe  foot  inclines  to  oval,  terminated  in  a  point  posteriorly, 
and  delicate  and  flattened  on  the  sides.  The  mantle,  closed 
anteriorly  and  narrow,  forms  a  sort  of  collar,  as  in  the  HeUcet. 
There  is  a  great  cavity  behind  iu  border.  Tba  upper  wall 
of  this  cavity,  delicate  and  transparent,  is  covered  on  its 
internal  surfoce  b^  a  very  well  devdoped  vasctdar  net-work, 
destined  for  respiration:  it  is  near  the  aperture  tho 
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Duntla  ud  » little  below  it  that  the  orifice  of  die  anus  is 
■een. 

OeographiceU  DittribtOion  nf  the  Gentts.—Limnam  ap- 

ru  ta  oocnr  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  vorld,  but  the  form 
mMtHen  in  the  temperate  and  northern  region*. 
HalfUt,  Pbod,  Rtproduetion,  Fiesh-waMta,  especially 
thoie  which  are  stagnant,  are  the  resort  of  the  lAmneea ; 
in  suck  aituationa  they  abound,  fisedii^  on  the  aquatic  plants 
on  whose  steps  they  creep,  and  coming  to  the  surfbce  to 
iei{>ire  the  air.  Here  thi^  may  often  be  seen  in  a  reversed 
position,  end  probably  maintained  in  it  by  the  air  in  the 
braoohial  cavi^.  like  the  Phyate  they  have  the  power  of 
looomotion  when  so  situated,  and  may  be  obserred  moving 
their  ventral  diak,  as  if  they  were  employing;  it  against  a 
solid  surface,  whereas  the  animal  only  touches  an  extremely 
thin  lamina  (so  to  speak)  of  water,  which  oBen  sufficient 
resistance  fbr  its  progression.  In  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  the  animals  are  employed  somewhat  differently  from 
the  Heliddee  and  Limacidte,  though,  like  them,  each  indi- 
vidual is  furnished  with  boA  jnau  and  female  organs  of 
feneration ;  for  the  same  Limneea  is  capable  of  serving  at 
the  same  time  »  a  male  fbr  a  second,  and  as  a  female  for  a 
third,  and  by  this  connexion  of  one  individual  with  two 
others  a  continuous  chain  of  some  length  is  not  unfre- 
quently  produced.  No.  2313  of  the  fifth  or  allotriandrous 
aeries  of  preparations  illustrating  the  rainciples  of  genera- 
tion, in  the  Museum  of  the  Roral  College  of  Sui^ons  in 
London  {Catalogue,  vol.  iv.,  '  Physiological  Series  *),  ex- 
nibits  the  soft  parts  of  the  generative  anal  and  respiratory 
wiflces  of  LimneM  stagnaUt,  and  shows  how  this  gastropod 
differs  from  the  Limacidee  and  HeHcitUe  in  the  separation 
of  the  above-mentioned  orifices  from  one  another.  The 
number  of  eggs  is  very  great,  and  they  are  depoeited  on 
stones,  stems  of  vegetables,  &o.,  in  eloi^ated  masses  enve- 
loped in  a  glaiiy  sabstance,  which  is  said  to  inoease  in 
proportion  to  the  developmrat  of  the  embryos.  For  very 
mteresting  details  on  the  reprodaotion  and  emhry<^ny  of 
these  mouuskswe  refbr  the  reader  to  the  woras  of  M. 
Ffeifllbr  and  of  M.  Dumortier. 

The  recent  species  are  numerous;  Lamarck  recorded 
twelve,  including  L.  columnaris,  which  is  considered  to  be 
an  AchatincL  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck's 
•  Histoire,'  has  added  eight  more.  Bean  and  Troschel  have 
each  added  one. 

We  select  as  examples  Limntea  stagnalis  and  Limntca 
tturictUana. 

'  Limneea  ttagnalit, — This  is  Helix  stagnatis,*  Linn. ;  Buc- 
tinum  stagncue,  MiUl. ;  and  Bulimtts  stagnalis,  Brug. — 
DeKT^Hon  .•—■Sheil  ovate-acute,  ventricose.  thin,  pellucid, 
substriated  longitudinally,  of  a  homy  colour;  the  last 
whorl  subangulated  above ;  the  spire  conico-aubulate ;  the 
aperture  lar^ 

Montagu  observes  that  it  is  A'equently  covered  with  a 
green  epidermis,  and  sometimes  a  concreted  stony  matter 
that  almost  obliterates  the  upper  volutions ;  he  adds  that 
some  authors  have  made  this  shell  into  two  or  three  species, 
apparently  from  size  only. 

LocaU^,  The  tVesh  sluggish  or  Bti^;nant  waten  of  Eng- 
land, France^  &c. 


Limntga  aurieularia, — ^This  is  Helix  auricuhria,  lann. ; 
Buceinum  Auricula,  Miill. ;  Bulimus  auricularius,  Brug. 

•  •  Pyrt.  Va.:  ed.  12,  p.  1849.  No.  70S.  On  the  oppMUa  pwa  (1S«)  the 
vpceiAe  neme  iftigwfc  U  afaia  given  to  m  niwll  and  kpparpntl;  dilnreM  laeU. 


Description  .-—Shell  ampullaoeous,  ventncose.  ovate,  thin^ 
transparent,  of  a  horny  colour,  marked  with  very  ^licatt 
close-set  longitudinal  stziiB  j  4he  spire  vwy  short  and  aoou- 
minatod. 

LooaHty,  the  same  with  that  of  £.  ^agmaU*. 


Fossil  LiUNjEtDjB. 

Fkmorbit, — M.  de  Blainvi1le('Malacologie*)  mentions  the 
number  of  fossil  species  as  four  or  five,  adding  thatDefrance, 
who  increases  the  number  to  eighteen,  acknowledges  that 
the  fossil  state  of  some  of  them  is  doubtful ;  he  notices  four 
as  analogues.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhy  iGenera)  states  that 
several  fussil  species  abound  in  the  distinctiy  fresh-water 
strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
where  they  are  very  abundant  and  accompanied  by  as  great 
a  profusion  of  Linm€et8  and  some  other  decidedly  owi- 
water  shells. 

Lamarck  records  only  three  fhsul  species,  nor  does  he 
mark  any  of  the  recent  species  as  occurring  in  a  fossil  state. 
M.  Deshayes,  who  in  his  tables  (Lyell)  makes  the  number 
of  species  23  living  and  26  fossil  (tertiary),  records  in  the 
same  place  the  Pianorbes  comeus,  marginatus,  carinattu, 
spirorbis,  and  nitidus  at  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
We  cannot  find  P.  marginattte  in  Lamarck's  first  edition  nor 
in  that  edited  by  M.  Deshayes  (torn,  viii.)  in  1838,  except 
as  a  synonym  to  P.  oomplanatua.  In  this  last  work  the 
following  recent  species  are  marked  by  M.  Deshayes  as 
occurrmg  in  a  fossil  state: — eomeut,  spirorbis,  vortex, 
contortus,  nitidus,  conwlanatut,  and  Leucostoma,  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Bouillet;  and  the  number  of  fossil 
species  is  made  to  amount  to  nine.  I>r.  Fittoa.  in  his '  8tn- 
tigraphical  and  Local  Distribution  of  Fossils,*  in  the  strata 
bel  ow  the  chalk,  notices  an  indistinct  species  of  iVonorUc, 
(Purbeck,  Oxitndshire  and  Bucks), 

Physa. — M.  de  Blainville,  in  his  Malacologie,  states  that 
it  would  appear  that  no  Phvsee  had  at  the  time  of  his  publi- 
cation been  found  fossil.  M.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  (Lyell) 
gives  the  number  of  species  as  nine  living  and  one  fossil 
(tertiary) :  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  of 
recent  speciesgiven  is  ten  ;  but  the  number  of  fossil  species  is 
the  same  as  that  stated  in  the  tables. 

Limntea.—lll.  de  Blainville  (Malacologie)  remarks  that 
if  it  were  clear  that  the  species  of  this  genus  established 
by  geologists,  and  among  others  by  MM.  Lamarek. 
ihard,  Brongniart,  Sowerby,  and  De  F^ssac^  were  true, 
there  would  be  at  least  twenty  fussil  species  in  Fmnce 
alone;  but  he  adds  that  H.  Defrance  does  not  carry 
the  number  Airtber  than  ten,  two  of  which  (from  the 
Plaisantin)  are  analt^ues  according  to  Brocchi.  Mr.  6. 
B.  Sower^,  who  unites  the  genera  Physa  and  Limneea,  ob- 
serves ('  Genera')  that  several  fossil  species  of  this  genus 
occur  abundantly  in  company  with  various  Paludinee  and 
Pianorbes  in  the  fresh- water  formations ;  these,  he  adds, 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  upper  and 
lower  of  these  formations  at  Headen  Hill,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  also  found  them  sparingly  *  in 
the  mixed  stratum  commonly  called  the  upper  marine  for- 
mation, between  the  two,'  but  he  believes  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  any  other.  Lamarck  noticed  but  one  species  aft 
fossil,  viz.  timnaa  paltutrie,  this  beinc  in  his  opinion  really 
the  analogue  of  the  recent  species  of  that  name.  H.  Des- 
hayes in  his  tables  (Lyell)  gives  the  number  of  timmeee  as 
fifteen  living  and  twen^<seveo  fossil  (tertiuyX  and  the 
species  peregra,  auriaUaris,  rivalis,  and  pcUustris  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  rallowing  recent  species  are  marked  by  him  as  also 
occurring  in  a  fossil  state  — palustris,  ovata,  peregra,  and 
minuta.  L.  aurieularia  is  not  marked  as  fossil  in  this  edition, 
and  we  do  not  find  L.  rivalig  as  a  species  in  either.  The 
number  of  strictly  fossil  species  recorded  in  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck  is  eleven,  and  in  that  edition  M.  Deshayes 
remarks  that  a  sufficiently .gr^^nun^bec  of  are 
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(bund  in  »  fonil  state,  but  tliat  up  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote  no  ipecies  was  recorded  in  the  beds  below  the 
tartiarf,  and  even  m  these  the  Limneete  only  appear  in 
the  lower  fi^esh-water  strata.  They  show  tbemsetves,  he 
adds,  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Paris  calcaire  srossier, 
and  are  also  recognised  in  nearly  ail  the  lacustrine  deposits, 
not  (mly  of  the  Parisian  epoch,  but  also  in  the  two  great 
tertiary  groups  that  surmount  it.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the 
table  above  quoted,  records  a  Limnaa  (with  a  note  of  int^- 
rogation)  as  oocurring  in  the  Purbeek  strata,  Oxfordshire, 
in  the  *  malm,*  Garsington. 
Mr.  Lea,  in  his  '  Contributions  to  Geology'  (8vo.  rhiladel- 

Shia.  1833X  notices  the  tu&ceous  lacustrine  formation  of 
yracua^  Onandag^  county.  New  York.  He  found  the  sob- 
stratum  which  lined  the  side  of  the  csmI  to  consist  of  a  cal- 
careous marl  of  a  whitish  oolour,  bordermg  on  that  of  ashes, 
friable,  and  rather  soft  tothe  touch.  A  subaeqoent  analysis 
by  Professor  Vanuxem  proved  it  to  be  nearly  pure  carbonate 
of  Ume.  Numerous  porfoet  specimens  of  the  genera  lAtn- 
neea,  Physa,  Paktdim,  and  Ancyhts  were  obtained,  all  be^ 
ing  analogous  to  the  species  inhabiting  at  that  time  the 
fresh- waters  of  that  region  ;  and  Mr.  Lea  states  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  deposit  was  caused  by  the  drainage  of  tbe 
lake.  The  specimens  were  found  to  be  completely  bleached, 
and  were  generally  in  an  unbroken  state.  '  A  lacustrine 
formation  of  so  recent  a  nature,'  says  Mr.  Lea  in  continua- 
tion, '  as  this  appears  to  be,  is  not,  I  believe,  of  /requent 
occurrence.  It  is  the  result  however  of  one  of  those  causes 
which  are  now  in  action;  and  another  instance  might  be 
mentioned,  in  which  the  effect  of  this  cause,  though  strik- 
ii^  has  not  advanced  to  that  period  when  it  would  make  a 
flnuhed  deposit ;  I  mean  the  small  lake,  or  pond,  in  Sussex 
•ount}-,  New  Jersey,  well  known  by  ^e  descriptive  name  of 
Milk  Pond  *.  Hera  countless  myriadB  of  bleached  shells 
of  the  &miljes  LymneKma  and  Perittomiana,  analogous  to 
the  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  waters,  line  and 
form  the  shores  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  lake,  to 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  many  fothoms.  Not  having 
visited  this  interesting  lake  myself  I  repeat  what  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  intelligent  scientific  friends  who 
have  examined  it,  and  on  whose  report  the  most  implicit 
reliance  may  be  placed.  Such  is  tbe  quantity  of  bleached 
shells  now  remaining  there,  that  thousands  of  tons  of  these 
small  species,  in  a  state  of  perfect  whiteness,  could  be  ob- 
tained if  any  useflil  purpose  required  the  removal  of  them. 
For  agricultural  purposes  this  mass  mig^t  prore  of  great 
utility.  One  friend,  I  remember,  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
had  obtained  a  sharp  pointed  pole,  which  he  inserted  ten  or 
twelve  feet  peipendicmarly  into  the  mass,  on  the  shore,  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  without  its  having  passed  through  it. 
As  ftj  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  mass  seems  to  form  the 
whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  it  may  at  some  future  and 
perhaps  not  far  distant  period  form  a  tufoceous  lacustrine 
deposit  similar  to  that  of  Syracuse.' 

LIMNCRIA.  [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  53.]  In  1838  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  exhibited  to  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  a  piece  of  deal  perforated  throughout  by  Limnoria 
terebrang,  in  which  many  of  these  destructive  crustaceans 
miriit  still  be  detected :  and  he  stated  that  the  oaken  piles 
of  the  pier  at  Southend  had  been  eased  with  deal,  and  then 
surrounded  wiUi  a  sheathing  of  iron,  to  protect  them  from 
the  Litanoria.  Instead  of  jmdudng  the  desired  e^t, 
this  plan  appeared  to  have  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the 
piles ;  for  ttie  Limnoria  made  its  way  from  beneath  between 
the  sheathing  md  the  pier,  and  very  quickly  destroyed  the 
deal  casing,  as  shown  oy  the  piece  exhibited.  Mr.  Hope 
exjiressed  his  belief  that  wood  could  not  by  any  means  be 
effectually  shielded  from  this  animal  if  expose^  to  its  attack ; 
and  that  iron,  protected  from  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
water  by  some  Tarnish,  although  requiring  a  much  greater 
outlay  at  first,  would  in  the  end  be  found  the  least  expen- 
sive of  the  two.  (See  fhrther^  Edinb.  New  jPKiT.  Journal, 
1834  and  1835.) 

*  ProBi  Ui*  milky  ftpp«annoe  at  tin  wkten  dmt  the  iboitt,  canied  by  the 
MMi  of  bl«Mhed  a»U*  dapMttod  tluM.  Id  Ooidon'a  awp  oT  Naw  Jenn  U 
li  nmd  mUa  Asd.  CLm.) 


LIMOGBS,a  city  in  France,  a^tal  of  the  dapartment  otf 
Haute  (Upper)  Vienne ;  sitnated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 

Vienne,  215  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.8.W-  of  Paris,  or  236 
miles  by  the  road  through  Orl^s  and  CSiiteauroux.  Li- 
moges was  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtic  tribe  the  Le  mo  vices, 
to  whom  both  the  town  and  the  province  of  Limousin  owe 
their  names.  It  was  called  Augustoritum  by  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and 
became  in  the  third  century  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  It  was 
at  tbe  convei^nce  of  several  Roman  roads.  There  was 
an  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor 
Trajan,  of  which  there  were  sufficient  remains  in  1713  to 
admit  of  a  plan  being  drawn ;  it  wag  about  1500  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  antirelj  destroyed  in  1714,  in  order  to 
form  tne  Place  d'Onay.  Tnara  aranow  noRoinan  lamains 
at  Limogei  in  good  preservation,  aicapt  a  aubtemneoiu 
aqueduct,  which  conveys  the  water  of  a  fountain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  In  the  fifth  century  Limoges  came 
into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  was  successively  pil- 
laged or  destroyed  by  the  Franks  (twice)  and  Northmen. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  Englisli  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  and 
formed  part  of  the  great  duchy  or  principality  of  Aqiutaine 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  [BoBSKAnx.]  The  people 
of  Limoges  were  persuaded  by  their  bishop  to  revolt  from 
Edward,  one  of  whose  last  exploits  (a.d.  1370)  was  the 
capture  of  the  town.  Irritated  by  treachery,  the  Prince, 
who  was  then  wasting  under  the  disease  which  ultimately 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  put  three  thousand  of  the  inha- 
bitants, men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  aword;  the 
bishop,  who  had  been  ordered  for  exeeutiou,  was  rdeased 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Fopa. 

limogn  is  buUt  on  a  bill  which  commands  a  prospect  ot 
the  delightful  valley  of  the  Vienne.  Tbe  older  part  of  the 
town  consists  of  narrow  and  steep  streets,  with  houses,  from 
the  first  floor  upwards,  built  of  wood :  tbe  more  modem 
part  contains  broad  and  straight  streets,  the  handsome  'Place 
d'Orsay,'  several  excellent  houses,  new  boulevards,  and  a 
number  of  public  fountains.  Of  the  public  edifices  tbe 
principal  are  the  town-hall,  a'-handsome  modem  building ; 
the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  the  episcopal  palace.  The  population  was,  in  1831. 
23,804  for  the  town,  or  27,070  for  the  whole  commune ;  In 
1836  it  was  29,706  for  the  whole  oommune.  The  chief  ma- 
nufoctuies  ara  of  broad-cloth,  koseymere,  drugget,  flannel 
and  other  woollen  goods ;  cotton-yam  uid  aSieo  \  linen 
and  l»mpen  doth ;  Imsiery,  both  cotton  and  wooUen ;  paper; 
leather,  hats,  glne,  wax  candles,  and  porcdain.  Then  are 
dye-houses  for  wool  and  cotton,  and  several  iron-works, 
llie  Yieune  is  not  navigable  here ;  but  the  position  of  the 
town  on  one  of  the  high  roads  from  Paris  to  Perigueux  and 
Bordeaux  and  into  Spain,  and  to  Cahors  and  Toulouse,  is 
fovourable  to  inland  trade,  of  which  it  has  a  good  share. 
There  are  roads  to  Poitiers,  Angoul^me,  and  Clermont  Fer- 
rand.  There  is  a  great  monthly  market  or  taii  for  cattle, 
and  nine  yearly  feirs,  two  of  which  last  eleven  days  each. 
There  is  an  Exchange  for  the  convenience  of  traders. 

Limoges  is  the  seat  of  a  Cour  Royale,  or  high  court  <^  jus- 
tice, and  of  an  Aoad^mie  Universitaire ;  the  circuit  or  juris- 
diction of  both  which  comprehends  the  d^wtments  of 
Haute  Vienne,  Corrdze,  and  Creuse.  There  »  a  mint.  It 
has  a  royal  college  or  high  school,  and  a  diocesan  sminary 
for  the  priesthood ;  a  royal  society  of  agriculture,  sciences, 
and  arts ;  a  drawing-school,  a  school  of  commerce,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities ;  three  public 
libraries;  a  depository  of  objects  of  art  and  mechanical 
science,  and  a  departmental  nursery-ground.  There  are 
a  mont-de-piet^  several  benevolent  institutions,  and  a 
central  house  of  correction. 

^  The  arrondissement  of  Limoges  comprehends  780  square 
miles:  it  had  a  population  of  115|488  in  1831,  and  in  1836 
of  120,476.  It  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons,  two  which 
are  in  and  just  about  Limoges,  and  78  communes. 

The  diocese  of  Limc^es  comprehends  the  departments  of 
Creuse  and  Haute  VAmne ;  the  bisbq)  is  a  suffiragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bourgos. 

LIMO^A.  [SCOLOPACIDS.] 
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O.  B.  Graenoush,  Eiq  ,  F.R.  and  L.S. 

H.  D.  Hill.  Ekq 

Rowland  Hill,  E>q.,  F.R.A.S. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  HolihovM,  Bart.,  H.P 

T.HodgkiD.  M.D. 

Darld  Jaidlne,  Eaq.,  A.U. 

Henry  B.  Kcr.  Eaq. 

Ttfjna*  Heiren  Key.  Em.,  A.IC 

Sir  CharlM  L«inoii,  Bart..  II-P. 

George  C.  Lewii,  Eaq-.  A.M. 

Thomai  Henry  LI  iter.  Eaq. 

Jamea  Loc>i,  Esq.,  H.P..  V.OJi. 

George  halt.  Etq.,  A.U. 

H.  Ualden,  Eiq.  A.U. 

A.  T.  MatWn,  K«u  A.U. 

Jamn  Ifanning,  Saq. 


The  Right  Hun.  Lard  KngaM. 

V.  S.  O'Brien,  Ek].,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  FamaU,  Bt,IUk 

Richard  Quaiu,  Eaq.  , 

Dr.  Roget,  Sec.  H.a.,  F.R.A.S. 

Edward  Romllly,  Eiq.,  A.H. 

K.  W.  Bothman.  Eiq.,  AJI. 

The  Rieht  Hon-  Lord  JoAo  Rnaiell,  U.P. 

Sir  Bl.  A.  Shee.  P.R.A,.  F.1L8. 

The  Riebt  Hon.  Earl  Spencer. 

Str  O.  T.  SiauBtoB,  Bart..  ILP. 

John  Taylor,  Etq.  F.R.S. 

Dr.  A.  T.  ThomM»,  F.L.S. 

Thomaa  Vardon.  Eiq. 

Jaa.  Walker,  Eiq.,  F.R.&,  Fr.  In*k.CiT.  Sag. 

H.  Waymouth.  Eiq. 

J.  Whlabaw,  Eaq-.  A.U.,  F.R.S. 

Ito  nm.  John  WrMlnler.  A.M..  F.R.A.S. 


Ala*,  Sh^fMUun—Uvr  J.  P.iontt 
AmgimM-Rn.  K.  WMuna. 

R*T.  W.  Jo1inaoB> 

Hr.  Mtller. 
^lAWfm— J.  F.  Klng*t»n,  Raq. 
Barmlnple.—  —  Bancraft,  Raq. 

WIlHam  dribble,  Raq. 
Bslfbft— Dr,  Drammond. 
BirM«vAinn— J.Corrie,Eaq.F.R.S.  CMrwm. 

Paal  Uoon  JFunaa,  Bnq.,  TmtMr*r. 

Dr.CoBolly. 
Mdterf— Jamea  Wllllaini,  Eiq. 
8rW«J— J.N.SMnderi,  Biq..  r.Oa.VIMmam. 

J.  Rcynolda,  Eaq.,  7rMfar«r. 

I.  B.  jtatlln,  Baij..  F.L.Sn  SttnUrf. 
a(0B0n — Jame*  Yonnf,  Eaq. 

C  H.  Caaer«a.EM|. 
VmmiHiif—Rtf.  June*  Bowatead,  U.A. 

Rev. Prof.  Han8low,U.A«P.L.8.&0.8.; 

Bar.  Laooard  Jcnyna,  U^,  F,L.8. 

Rev.  John  Lodge,  M.A. 

Rer.  Oeo.  PeaciH-k,  U.A., F.R.a.fc OS. 

Re*.  Prof,  aadgwlck.  U.A.,  F.R.S Jt  G.S, 
(.'aaferWy— John  Brent,  Biq.,  Aldetman. 

William  Maiteri.  Eaq. 
Cmtam  Wm.  Jardlne,  Eiq.,  PnMnt, 

Robert  IngUi,  Eaq^  Trtannr, 

Rer.  C.  Brldgman,  1 

ItcT.  C.  Guiilaff,  >S»erflari6i. 

J.  R.  Morrlaon,  Eaq..  / 
Cnrdifoa— ReT.  J.  Blackwell,  H.A. 
CvKite— Thomaa  Harne*,  BI.D„  F.R.S.E. 
Camarvttn—K.  A.  Poole,  Eaq. 

William  RoberU,  E»q. 
CAaiter— Henry  Potti,  Eiq. 
CAfeAatfer— John  Forbei,  U.D.,  F.R.S. 

C.  C.  Dendy,  Eiq. 
CKAeraoaU— Ree.  J.  Whltr)<^e. 
Vpifi^Joha  Crawford,  Eaq. 

Ur.  Plato  Petride* 
Coemtrg — Arthnr  Gregory,  Eiq. 
0«a«rA— J<Aa  Madoeki.  Kaq. 

TLoaaa  Beau,  Baq. 
Mr— JaMph  Stmtt,  VMq. 
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W.  Wllllami,  Eaq.,  Abarpwiwa* 
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Alennder  NcOrigor,  Xaq> 

Jamea  Cowper,  Eiq.  1 
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H««-J.  C.  Parker.  Eaq. 
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Utdt—S.  Uanhall,  Baq. 
JMm—i.  W.  Woollgar.  Baq. 

/.  Unllenenx.  Sta^T^anmrmr.  I 

Rer.  Dr.  Shepherd.  i 
XaUmUiMd-R.  Gnolden,  Em..  F.US  < 
Jfrfditena   Clamont  T.  Smytfi,  Baq.  | 

Jobn  Cue,  Baq. 
ttalmmiwii-'K.  C.  Tboaaa.  Eiq. 
JfdMAttter  Loe.  At^G.  W.  Wood.  Esq..  Ch.  i 

Sir  Baojamln  Heywood,  BL,  IVeofarar. 

T.  W.  WinaUnley,  Em..  Uoh.  Sw. 

Sir  G.  Phtlin.  Bart..  H.P. 

Ben].  Gott,  Eaq. 
Mathtm—VUt.  George  Waddinelon,  U.A. 
itarPiyr  TydaO—J.  3.  Gneat.  Eaq.,  M.P. 
MneUnAmmtoH—John  O.  Ball,  Eaq. 
JfeMwatA— J.  H.  Uonrldce,  Eaq. 
Na<UA— John  Rowland,  Eiq. 
ATMmutie— Rev.  W.  Turner. 

T.  Sopwlth,  Eaq.,  F.Q.S. 
WnvMrC/fiao/  Wight— Alb.  CInrke,  Baq 

T.  Cooke,  Jan..  Esq. 

R.  U.  RlrkiiUrick.  Baq. 
SavroriPrngma  J.  Millar,  Ktq.  \ 


ffsrwie*— Richard  Bacan,  Baq. 

Wm.  FoTSter.  Baq, 
Onto,  Otn—^T.  Corbett,  V.D. 
O^/M-Dr.  Duibenr.  PJt.S.  FroE  crCkM 

Rev.  Prof.  PowdL 

Rev^  John  Jordan,  B.A. 
pMtt.  Awam— Connt  Suehcnl. 
J>ViionM-ir  Woollcombf  ,Baq.,  F.A.a„  Ck. 

Snow  Harrta,  Esq..  P.II.S. 

B.  Moore,  U.D„  F.L.S.,SMr*i>rw, 

G,  WIghlwIck,  Esq. 
Pntftfim— Dr.  A.  W.  Itavis,  U.D. 
Sf)Mii— Rev.  H.P.Hamllton,M.A..V.R.S.^.; 

Rav.  P.  Xwart  H.A. 
BatAia— Rev.  the  Warden  of 

Humphreya  Jonei,  Eiq. 
Jtf de,  /.  of  rfigkt— Sir  Rd.  Simeon.  Bt 
latliliipj-Bev.  J.  BarSlt. 
SA«#leU— J.  H.  Abrahaois,  Eiq. 
Sicplea  AfoUe^G.  F.  Burroogli*.  Eaq. 
Sknmhirf—A.  A.  Slancy,  Esq..  M.P. 
SMA  MAerfON-JfAD  Mcfaolnu,  Kiq. 
St.  Jicpit—Ktr.  George  Sinmr. 
Stoeiwore— H.  Maralanri,  R*q..3Ve«iarar. 

Henry  Ccfpock,  Esq,  Stertlarf. 
SgAm*  W'tt!  Simth  ffaiet— 

WUllam  M.  Manning,  Eaq., 

Chairman  of  Quarter  Beoilaim. 
7ae<i(oal:— Rev.  W.  Evans. 

John  Runille,  Kiq. 
Traru— Heory  Sewell  Stokes,  Esq. 
Titnbndgt  WeiU—Dr.  Yeata,  U.U. 
I/Uo.retor— Robert  Blurton,  Esq. 
Woter/orii— Sir  John  Newport,  BL 
Woreeiter—l)T.  Haitlpgi,  n.U, 

CH.  Hebb,Eiq. 
ITrMAain— Thomas  Edgworib,  Eiq. 

J.  E.  Bowman,  K«q..  P,L.S..  TVeoWm- 

Uajor  William  Lloyd. 
FarsMH^A— C.  E.  Bnmbold,  Biq. 

Dawaon  Turner,  Esq. 
rn-A-Bev.  J.  Kcnrkk.H.A. 
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LDfCVNIA,  ft  ganiu  of  plants  of  the  natural  fltmfly  of 
AvnaUiaeM,  so  called  ftom  the  original  Indiw  names, 
Neemoo  and  Leemoo,  of  the  Lemon.  Seveial  of  those 
described  under  this  genus  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  hare  been 
referred  to  Ataiantia  and  Qlycomia.  The  species  still 
included  are  rather  heten^eneous  in  nature,  and  will  pro- 
bably require  further  separation.  As  most  of  the  ismity 
abound  in  essential  oil,  so  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Limo- 
nias  are  fragrant,  and  the  ftiiit,  though  small,  of  L.  acitUf' 
tima  and  crenulata  is  very  acid.  Limonia  taureola,refenaA 
to  this  genus  by  Dr.WalUch,  in  his  '  Plantte  Asiat  Rar.' 
t.  245,  is  remarluible  as  the  only  plant  of  '.his  family  ibund 
on  the  tope  of  cold  mountains.  The  people  of  the  Hima- 
layas, remarking  its  h^hh  ftagrairC  ^ves,  ftncy  that  it  is 
byfeedine  on  them  that  the  musk  acquires  its  strong  and 
peculiar  InTour. 

UMOUSIN,  or  LIHOSIN,  a  province  of  France,  nov 
comprehended  in  the  departments  of  Corr^  and  Haute 
Vienna.  Limouun  comprehended  an  area  of  3900  square 
miles,  watered  by  the  vienno,  one  of  the  great  tributariet 
of  the  Loire,  and  by  the  Dordogne,  and  its  tributaries  the 
Isle  and  the  Vez£re,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Garonne.  The  province  was  divided  into  two  parti  by  the 
Vezere.  Haut  or  Upper  Limousin  was  to  tfae  north-west 
of  that  river,  and  had  Limoges  fat  its  capital :  Bos  or  Lower 
Limousin  was  to  the  south  and  east ;  its  chief  towns  were 
Brives  and  Tulle.  Limoges  was  tfae  capital  of  the  whole 
province.  Limousin  was  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Limoges 
and  Tulle,  the  Ushopa  of  which  were  both  auffivgans  of  the 
ftrdtbishop  of  Bourges. 

This  district  was  anUently  inhabited  by  the  Lemovioes,  a 
Celtic  people  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Celts  by  Cassar. 
In  the  subsequent  division  of  Graul  into  provinces,  Limousin 
was  included  in  Aquitania :  and  upon  the  subdivision  of 
that  provinee,  in  Aquitania  Prima.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Visigoths  till  the  overthrow  of  Alaric  II. 
by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vougl*,  or  Vouillfi,  in  Poitou.  It 
was  subsequently  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine.  or  ofGuienne,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Pepin 
le  Bref.  It  was  subsequently  included  in  the  great  duchy  of 
Guienne.  under  which  Limoges,  its  capital,  became  a  vioe- 
cuunQr.  It  was  in  a  quannl  with  Ad^ar  V.,  viscount  of 
Limoges,  that  Riehara  I.  (CdBur  de  Lion),  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Ouienne,  lost  his  life,  being  shot  with  an  arrow 
as  he  was  besioKing  tiie  eastle  of  Chalus  in  Limousin.  The 
poMetsion  of  Limousin  ma  subsequently  disputed  by  the 
kings  of  En{^iid,  as  dukes  of  Guienne,  and  the  kings  of 
France.  It  aftervards  came  by  marriage  into  the  bands  of 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne.  and  later  still  into  those  of  the  counts 
of  Albret  It  was  inherited  by  Henri  IV.  from  his  mother 
Jeanne  d*  Albret,  and  wash?  him  united  to  the  French  orown. 

LIMOUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  derartment  of  Aude,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Aude.  The  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  the 
booses  are  of  tolerably  good  appearaiiee.  The  market- 
place is  a  regular  square.  There  are  two  chiuches,  four 
public  Ibuntains,  and  a  public  walk.  The  puUic  edifice 
most  deserving  notice  b  the  gate  of  La  Itinit^  a  modem 
motion,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Aude.  The  population 
in  1831  was  6247  for  the  town,  or  6518  for  the  whole  com- 
none;  in  1836  it  was  710A  for  the  commune,  ^wing  an 
F.  C  No.  851. 
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inereaie  in  five  jmn  of  nearly  60O,  or  almoit  10  par  ee^ 
The  principal  mannftotnres  are  Ot  leather  and  wool  lea 

cloth ;  there  are  several  oil-presses,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing diitriet  there  are  iron-works.  The  surroundins;  country 
produces  good  white  wine.  There  are  a  high  schooC  an  agri- 
cultural society,  an  hospital,  and  a  small  ooUection  of  paint- 
ings, beside  several  government  offices  for  judicial  or  fiscal 
purposes.  The  town  is  about  12  miles  aouth-weit  ftom 
Curcassonne,  the  capital  of  the  department 

The  arrondissemont  oomprehends  688  square  miles,  and 
had  a  populatitm  in  1831  of  73,707,  in  1836  of  75,891 :  it  is 
subdivided  into  four  cantons  and  150  communes. 

LI'MULUS,  the  name  for  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  one  of 
the  most  known  of  which  is  popuarly  called  TheKing  OnA* 
[XiPiioaTnuAin.] 

LINA'CEA,  a  small  natural  ordw  of  ]da«ts,  related  to 
Cistacei^  firom  which  it  diflbrs  in  having  an  ovary  wi^ 
many  cells,  containing  one  or  two  seeds  each,  sereral  s^les, 
a  definite  number  of  stamens,  ftc,  and  to  Geraniaceee^  mm 
which  the  separate  styles  and  peculier  fruit  of  Linacea 
abundantly  separate  that  order.  Tbe  deflnitim  of  LiiiaoeM 
may  be  briefly  expressed  thus :  polypetalous,  hypogynous, 
monadelphous  exogens,  with  a  broken-wborle^  catyx;  a 
many-celled,  many-styled  ovary,  containing  one  or  two  pen- 
dulous  ovules  in  each  cell,  and  a  capsule  spfatting  at  the 
point  into  as  many  valves  as  then  are  cells.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  having  each  of  its  carpels  divided  into  two 
cells  l^  a  spurious  dusipiment  or^nating  inside  tfae  back, 
so  that  in  leallty  each  cell  is  two-seeded,  tdtfaoogh  from  tlw 
presence  of  this  spurious  partition  it  sanns  to  be  oaa  seeded. 

But  although  Linaceee  approach  the  two  ordera  already 
named  in  the  structure  of  tbe  organs  of  fructiflcaUon,  the 
vegetation  is  essentially  different,  the  leaves  being  altarvate, 
free  from  all  trace  of  a  volatile  secretion,  and  destitute  of 
stipules,  and  the  nodes  of  the  stem  not  being  capable  of 
disarticulation.  Hie  whde  order  contains  but  two  genera, 
Linum  and  Radiola :  the  former  comprehends  many  species, 
the  moet  important  of  which  is  common  flax,  Linum  usita- 
tissimum,  the  woody  tissue  of  whose  stems  is  so  valuable 
for  its  toughness  and  fineness,  and  whose  seeds  frimish 
linseed  oil.  [Flax,  where  the  plant  is  called  by  mistake 
Zt'niim  twrcww;  LanssbdOil:  LiiniH.] 

UNACRB.  or  LYNACER,  THOMAS,  oneof  the  most 
eminent  phjnicians  of  his  an.  descended  ftom  the  linacies 
of  Linacn  Hall,  in  the  parmi  <ii  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire, 
was  bom  at  Canterbury  about  1460.  He  received  his  first 
education  in  his  native  ci^,  under  William  Tilly,  or  Da 
Selling,  and  afterwards  entered  at  Oxford,  wboe  he  was 
rhosen  a  follow  of  All  Souls  Collese  in  1484.  Anxious  for 
fbrther  improvement  in  learning,  he  accompanied  De  Sel- 
ling into  Italy,  whither  he  was  sent  on  an  emlMssy  to  the 
court  of  Rome  by  King  Henry  VII.  De  Selling  left  him 
at  Bologna  with  strong  reoommendations  to  Angelo  Poli- 
xiaQo,  then  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  in  Europe. 
Linaeie  removed  thence  to  Florence  where  Lnenxo  de' 
Medici  allovred  him  the  privilege  of  attending  the  same 
preceptors  wiUi  hia  own  sons;  wA  under  Demetrius  Chal- 
condyles,  who  had  fledflmn  Oonstantinople  at  the  takit^of 
that  city  by  tfae  Turks,  he  studied  Greek.  He  then  xfent 
to  Rome,  and  studied  medicine  and  natural  philosophy 
under  Hermolaus  Barbanu.   He  applied  himself  partica' 
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hriy  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  and  »  said  to 
have  been  the  first  EDglishman  who  made  himself  master 
of  those  writers  in  the  original  Greek.  He  also  translated 
several  of  Galen's  treatises  into  elegant  Latin,  and  with 
Grocyn  and  William  Latymer  undertook  a  translation  of 
Aristotle^  whiob  was  never  completed.  Oa  his  retum  to 
England  he  ms  inoorporated  M.D.  at  Oxford,  whidi  d^ree 
be  Iwd  takm  at  Padua,  and  gaTe  temporary  lectures  in 
phyuc^  and  taught  the  Greek  la^V&ge  at  Oxford.  His 
xepntation  beoame  so  high  that  King  Henry  VII.  called 
him  to  court,  and  entrusted  him  with  uie  care  both  of  the 
health  and  education  of  Prince  Arthur. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL  Linacre  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  showed  his  attachment  to  its  interests 
hf  foundine  two  lectures  on  physic  in  the  university  of 
Cnford,  and  one  in  that  of  Cambridge.  He  may  also  be 
considered  the  fonndar  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London;  for  in  1518  he  obtained  letters-patent  from  King 
Henry  VIII.,  constituting  a  noiporate  body  of  regularly 
bred  physicians  in  London,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole 
right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practise  within 
ti^eoitraiid  senn  milei  mmd  it;  and  also  of  licuuiiw 
pnetitwnen  thnwghout  the  wfade  kingdom,  except  su^ 
as  were  graduatw  of  Oxford  or  Carabridea,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  degrees  vera  independent  of  the  college,  except 
within  London  and  ite  pnoinets.  The  college  had  likewise 
anthohty  given  to  it  to  examine  pnsoriptions  sod  drugs  in 
apaAheoaries'  shops.  Linacre  was  the  first  prasidant  of  the 
n«w  coll^.  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  it  bis  house 
in  Knight- Rider-atieet,  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers tuM  been  held.  Before  this  time  medicine  had  been 
practised  without  owtrol  by  preteoders  of  all  kinds,  but  chietly 
by  monks,  who  wwe  licensed  by  the  bishops ;  and  this  charter 
was  the  first  measure  by  wfaioh  the  well-educated  physician 
was  afibrded  the  least  advantage  beywd  that  which  bis  own 
eluneter  would  give  him,  over  the  most  i^orant  empiric. 

Highly  aa  Jiuore  was  esteemed  in  his  profossi<m,  he 
became  deeiniu  to  ehauq^  it  for  that  of  divinity,  or  rather 
to  oomhina  the  two  punmti.  In  1609  we  find  him  in  pos- 
•Bisionof  the  leetory  of  Henluiii,  which  he  resigned  in  the 
bttsr  part  of  the  same  year,  and  was  installed  into  the 
wefaend  of  Eaton  in  the  church  of  Wells;  and  afterwards, 
in  1618,  he  became  possessed  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  York,  wliere  he  was  also  for  a  short  time  precentor-  He 
had  other  preforments  in  the  church,  some  of  which  he 
received  from  ArehbishcHi  Warham,  aa  he  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges in  a  letter  to  that  prelate.  Dr.  Knight  informs 
us  that  be  held  a  prebend  in  St.  Stephen's  ohapel,  West- 
minster; and  Bishop  Tanner,  that  he  had  the  rectory  of 
Wigan  in  LaneaahiM^  He  died  ot  Ae  stone,  after  great 
sufcriag.  Oet  30. 1 SS4,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, where  1>.  Caius  erected  a  monument  to  his  memoy. 

In  hia  literary  chancter  Linacre  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  men  of  learning  in  this  eoun^.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  first,  in  eonjunotion  with  Golet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and 
Learner,  who  revived  or  rather  introduced  classical  learning 
into  England ;  and  he  oonforred  a  benefit  on  bia  profession 
by  translating  into  Latin  sevMal  of  the  best  pieoes  of  Galen. 
'UieeewerB.  the  treatises  'De  Suitate  tuendtt.*  fol..  Par. 
lS17;<Methodus  Medandi,'  td..  Par.  1519;  <I>e  Tempe- 
tHmentis,*  4to.  Gambr.  1521;*  'X>e  PuIsuuir  Usu,' 4to. 
Lond.  liS2;  *I>e  Naturalibus  Facultatibus,*  4t0L  Land. 
1 523 ;  '  De  Symptomatum  Diiferentiis  liber  unus.  ^usdem 
d*  Symptomatum  Causia  liberties,*  4to.  Load.  U24.  In 
these  verwmi  linaeie'a  mW  was  neellent. 

linarae^s  trauUtion  of  Ftoolus, '  De  Sphrnn,'  was  printed 
in  the  'Astoonomi  Veteres'  oi  1499.  His  translation  of 
Pftuliis.Agineta,*DeCMsietDiebus  deoretoriiit,  eorumque 
tignis,  f^gmentnm,*  8vo.  Bes.  1529.  Ho  also  wrote  a 
small  book  upon  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar,  in 
Bnglisb,  for  the  use  tlie  Prinoess  Mary,  first  printed  by 
Pynson  without  date,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  Buchanan.  But  his  moat  learned  work  was  his  treatise 
*  De  Emendate  StruoturaLatini  Sennonis  Ubri  sex,*  printed 
at  London  immediately  after  his  death  in  1524,  and  ftre- 
qnendr  reprintal  in  later  years  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  Linacre's  talmts  as  a  phya»Han  no  testuoumy  remains 
euBpt  the  Ugh  iwnte  wbioh  he  eiqosred.  For  uw  esoel- 
lenee  of  his  tranibtiona  lirom  Qaiisa  it  may  be  suffieient 
to  ipMla  the  praiia  of  Eiaanns,  ^bo,  writing  to  a  friend, 
says,  *I  priBwit  you  with  the  works  of  Oakn,  now,  by  the 

•  lUa  WM  tlH  flat  teak  priatia  is  Si^iad  IB  wUA  OrMk  fvn  wm  li- 


help  of  Linaore,  speaking  better  latin  tlian  (bay  evw  Delbi* 
spoke  Greek.' 

There  are  two  copies  of  Linacre's  *  Uethodus  Medendi. 
upon  vellum,  in  the  British  Museum:  one  a  presentation 
copy  to  King  Henry  VIU.,  the  other  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
and  a  dedicatory  letter,  in  manuscript,  to  W<dsey,  ppcedes, 
fR  Att  oopy,  the  dedication  to  ben^  VUL  The  Museum 
also  oontaina  the  treatise  'De  Sanitate  tueada,*  npon  vd- 
lum.  This  was  Wolsey'i  oopv.  and  has  the  cardinal*s  hat 
illuminated  in  the  title,  and  u  similu  dedicatory  letter 
similarly  placed. 

{Biogr.  Brit. ;  Herbert's  edit  of  Ames's  Topogr.Antiq.; 
Wood's  AthentB  Oxon.,  by  Bliss,  toL  I,  coL  42 ;  Tanner, 
Bitfl.  Brit.  Hyb.;  Chalmers's  Bitxr.  Did.) 

LINCOLN.  [LlHCOLNSHIRK.J 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  foundedin  1427,  by 
Richard  Flemming,  or  Flenimynge,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows ;  it  was  afterwards  greatly 
augmented  by  Thomas  Rotherham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  York,  ^d  lord  nigh  chancellor  of 
England,  who  added  five  feUowships,  and  gave  a  body  of 
st^utes  to  the  foundation,  in  whioh  he  limited  thedeotioa 
of  the  fellows  to  the  old  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  York,  with 
the  exception  of  one  to  the  diocese  of  Wells.  This  was  in 
1479.  Lord  Crewe,  bishopof  Durham,  aud  sometime  rector 
of  this  CoU^e.  in  1 71 7  made  an  addition  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  rector  and  fellows,  and  in  1718  endowed  twelve  exhi- 
bitions of  20/.  a  year  a-piece.  The  scholarships  aud  exhibi- 
tions received  a  further  au^entation  at  a  later  time,  by  the 
will  of  Richard  Hutching  D.D.,  rector  from  1 755  to  1781. 

The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector,  twelve  fel- 
lows, eight  scholar^  twelve  exhibitioners,  and  one  bible- 
oterk.  The  total  number  of  mem1>^  upon  the  books  on 
December  31,  1837,  was  132.  The  patron^e  consists  of  the 
rectories  of  Cublington  aud  T^ford  in  Bucks,  of  Winter- 
borne  Ahhots  with  Winterton  Stapleton  in  Dwsetshire,  of 
Hadleigh  and  Le^hs  Magna  in  Essex,  andof  Waddington 
in  Lincolnshire;  with  the  corackesof  All  Sainta  ana  St 
Michel's  in  Oxford,  and  of  Forest  Hill  and  Combe-Looga  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  buildings  of  Lincoln  College  retain  much 
of  theiroriginal  character.  They  consist  of  two  quadrangles, 
besidessix  seta  ofroomserectedata  later  pwiod.  Thelargest 
quadrangle  includes  the  rector^s  lodgings,  library,  and  hall, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  library  was  originally  the 
chapel.  Tlie  smaller  eourt  was  in  part  built  about  1612  by 
Sic  Thomas  Rotherham.  The  present  chapel,  upon  its 
south  side,  was  built  in  1631.  by  archbishop  Williams.  The 
windows  are  rich  in  painted  glass  procured  by  the  archbisht^ 
from  Italy  in  1629.  In  1818  the  whole  firont  of  the  coll^ 
was  repaired,  and  muoh  improved  in  its  appearance  by  the 
addition  ^  battlements  ana  the  introduetran  of  ^i»o|«iate 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  more  eminent  members  <^ 
this  eoll^weie  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
archbishop  Potter,  Sir  William  Davenant  tne  poet.  Dr. 
George  Hickes.  Sir  George  Wheler.  Hervey,  the  author  of 
the  *  Meditations,'  and  the  celebrated  John  Wesley.  (Gutch^s 
and  Chalmers's  Co//^«  and  Hall*  t^Oa^brd;  aud  the 
Univ.  Calendar  for  1838.) 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  English  county  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  mstuary  of  the  Humber,  which  separates  it 
from  Yorkshire ;  on  the  north-west  by  the  county  of  York ; 
on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent ;  on  the  south-west  by  the 
oountiea  of  Leicester  and  Rutland ;  on  the  south  by  North- 
amptonshire; on  the  south-east  by  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Nwfolk,  tnm  the  last  of  whioh  it  is  aepaiated 
by  the  Cross  Keys  Wash ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  North 
Gtea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  75  or  76  miles,  from 
the  hank  of  the  Humbw  near  the  town  of  Barton  to  the 
bank  of  the  Wetland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Market 
Deeping;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  51  or  52  miles,  from  the 
junotion  of  the  three  counties  of  York.  Nottingham,  and 
linoolo,  to  the  sea  at  Saltfieet.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
2611  square  miles;  and  the  population,  in  I8S1,  was 
317,465.  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  sixe 
it  is  the  second  English  county,  Yorkshire  alone  exceeding 
it;  in  population  toe  fourteenth,  beingrather  less  populous 
than  Essex,  and  rather  more  so  than  Hampshire ;  and  in 
douify  of  population  inforiw  to  all  ath«  oountiea  axcej^t 
NofUmmberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westnuraluid.  It  is 
oomprehended  between  52"  39'  and  53°  45'  N.,lat.,  and 
between  0-  82' B.  and  O-^SJ^  «^  &(f)^l&^ 
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cha  oamtr  town.  Is  131  nilM  norUi  bf  west  from  London 
In  m  stniehk  line,  or  134  mfles  by  th*  mailrnwd. 

CtNwMtfM.— The  ootst,  from  theWeltand  to  the  Hum- 
ber,  forms  a  tolerably  regular  corre  convex  to  the  lea,  and 
in  low  and  marshy,  except  about  Glea  Ness,  near  Grimsby, 
where  the  coast  rises  into  cliffs.  A  belt  of  sand  skirts  the 
land,  of  varying  breadth ;  and  the  (brest  which  once  occu- 
pied the  ftn  country,  where  the  trunks  of  trees  are  found 
nndn  the  soil,  extended  over  a  considerable  space  now 
covered  by  the  sea.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Wellaud  to 
that  of  the  Nene  the  ooast  ia  so  low  as  to  reqnin  the  pro- 
teolion  of  a  sea-wall  or  bank.  The  present  bank  is  more 
advanced  toward  the  ocean  Uian  what  is  tanned  the  old  or 
Roman  bank,  so  as  to  gam  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 
The  estuary  of  the 'Wash  is  oeeapied  for  the  most  part  by 
sand-banks,  dry  at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the 
streams  which  Bow  into  the  testuary  have  Uieir  channels. 
Two  wide  spaces,  or  pools  of  deeper  water,  between  the  bantu, 
afford  anchorage  to  vessels.  The  opening  near  the  Norfolk 
ooast  is  termed  Lynn  Welt  or  Lynn  Deeps,  though  in  some 
maps  the  name  of  Lynn  Deeps  is  given  to  the  eastern  channel 
of  the  Ouse.  The  opening  near  the  linednshire  coast  iM 
called  Boston  Deeps :  it  forms  a  long  narrow  anchorage,  shel- 
tered to  seaward  by  I^ong  Sand,  Dc^'s  Head,  and  Outer 
Knock,  a  range  of  sand-banks  which  run  parallel  to  the  ooast 
toSk(%ne9s,northof  Wainfieet.  Hie  water  in  Bostmi  Deeps 
is  usually  fh>m  three  to  six,  Imt  in  some  places  seven  or  eight 
&tfaoms  deep.  The  coast  between  Bostcm  and  Wainfleet 
Is  occupied  by  a  line  of  salt-marshes.  There  sre  other 
salt-marshes  along  thfi  sestuary  of  the  Huml>er.  (Arrow- 
smith's  Map  qfETtgland;  Oreenough's  Geok^cal  Map.) 

Surface  and  Geotogieai  Character. — ^A  considerable  part 
of  Lincolnshire  consists  of  alluvium,  constituting  a  vast 
extent  of  flat  or  marsh  land,  from  the  border  of  which  the 
subjacent  strata  rise  and  form  comparatively  elevated  tracts. 
The  alluvial  soil  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tiie  small  insulated  spot  atMUtCIea  Ness.  It  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  Hnmber,  and  that  of  the  Trent,  as  (hr  up 
as  Gainsborough.  West  of  the  Trent  it  spreads  over  Thome 
Waste,  or  Tliome  Level,  from  the  midst  of  which  rises  the 
Isle  of  Axholme.  This  level  was  antienUy  occupied  by  a 
vast  forest ;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  stUl  found  in  great 
abundanoe  beneatt  the  present  surfoc^  rooted  in  the  firm 
ground  in  whiefa  tbey  grew.  [Axholhb,  Islk  or^  West 
of  the  Wash  the  alluvium  extends  inland  from  Wainfleet, 
by  Spilsby,  to  the  river  Witham,  up  the  bank  of  which  it 
extends  for  above  Lincoln.  It  spreads  in  breadth  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  (three  or  four  miles)  from  each  bank 
nearly  up  to  lincoln,  where  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 
strip.  Southward  from  the  Witham  the  alluvium  occupies 
half  the  breadth  of  the  county,  being  bounded  westwara  by 
a  line  drawn  ftom  Heckington,  between  Sleaford  and  Bos- 
ton, to  Uffin|;ton  on  the  Welland,  between  Stamford  and 
Deeping,  and  extending  beyond  the  Welland  and  the  Nene 
into  Northamptonshire  antf  Oimbridgeshire.  The  allnvial 
wuntry,  ftom  Wainfleet  and  Spilsby  southward,  forms  part 
of  the  great  fon  country  of  England.  The  sUuvlum  between 
Louth  and  the  sea  con^ts  principally  of  unstratifled  clay 
mixed  with  sand  and  various  marine  deposits. 
-  Prom  Barton-upon-Humber  to  Burgh  near  Wainfleet  a 
line  of  chalk  downs  extends,  called  the  Wolds  of  Lincoln- 
shire. These  downs  sink  on  the  north  and  east  beneath 
the  alluviom  described  above.  They  form  part  of  the  great 
chalk  formation  which,  though  occasionally  interrupted  or 
covered  by  other  beds,  extends  through  England  from 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  to  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire. The  length  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  is  about  forty- 
seven  or  forty-eight  miles,  theur  average  breadth  six  or 
seven,  their  greatest  breadA  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  chalk 
is  of  two  colours,  red  and  whit^  disposed  in  rwular  strata, 
the  red  commonly  undermost:  in  ttie  while  ehalk  sesms  of 
flint,  two  to  ^  inches  thiok,  frequently  occur.  The  chalk 
is  found  extending,  under  the  alluvium  in  the  marshes 
round  the  Wolds:  water  is  obtained  from  it  bv  bming 
through  the  superincumbent  soil ;  and  along  the  coast 
north  and  south  of  l^ltfl^t  are  natural  outlets  of  water 
called  provinMslly  •  blow  wells '  (*  flow  wells '  in  Greenongb's 
map),  deep  circular  pits,  which  fhmish  a  continual  flow  of 
water,  and  are  vulgarly  reputed  to  be  unfkthomable ;  they 
are  presumed  to  communicate  with  the  chalk.  The  chalk 
bM  been  pierced  by  well-diggers  300  feet ;  but  it  is  tuA 
mentioned  whetbv  the  veils  von  sunk  whidly  in  tlw  dwSk 
ac  through  iL 


The  Wdds  have  their  steepest  esearpmwrt  towards  th« 
wes^  on  which  side  the  green-sand  crops  out  uid  forms  a 
narrow  belt,  skirting  the  chalk  from  Barton  to  Burgfa. 
This  formation  is  supposed  to  be  tiihi.  At  the  south  point 
of  its  extension  the  greennund  sinks  under  the  alluvium  (tf 
the  fon  district.  The  in>n-sand  oeeuptes  a  narrow  belt  of 
.land  west  of  the  greeu-sand.  These  two  formations  con- 
stitute a  range  of  hills  extending  from  north-west,  near 
Market  Raisin,  to  south-east,  near  Spilsby,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Wolds,  to  which  they  adjoin  at  theur  north- 
western end,  forming  an  inforior  terrace,  while  in  other 
parts  tbey  are  separated  ftom  them  by  the  valleys  of  tha 
Bain  and  the  Steeping. 

Westward  of  the  iroD«nd  cstonds  a  wide  flat,  wilared 
toward  the  north  b^  the  Andudme,  and  towud  the  souUi  by 
the  Witham,  occupied,  except  where  overs}«ead  allnvhun 
or  by  chalk  robble,  by  tiie  Oxford  or  dunch  clay;  The 
district  oocupied  by  this  formation  is  very  narrow'  in  the 
north,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds  southward,  until  it 
disappears  beneath  the  fens.  Its  breadth  near  the  Humber 
is  about  three  miles,  east  of  lincoln  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  between  Sloafwd  and  Spilsbv  twenty-five  miles ;  but  in 
this  part  it  is  partially  covered  by  the  marshes  of  the 
Witham.  Hie  elevation  of  this  stratum  scarcely  exceeds 
that  of  the  adjacent  fons.  It  has  been  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  MO  fee^  and  its  breadth  may  be  pnbably 
estimated  at  700. 

The  low  distriet  of  the  Oxford  elay  foms  a  laigo  central 
valley  separating  the  Wolds,  with  the  a^aeent  hills,  from 
the  higher  grounds  fumed  of  the  ocditio  strata,  wbldi  ex- 
tend southward  through  the  county  from  the  marries  which 
line  the  Hnmber.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line 
drawn  by  Lincoln  (where  the  oolites  subside,  forming  a  nar- 
row gap  of  a  mile  or  two  wide,  occupied  by  the  Witham  and 
the  adjacent  marshes),  Sleaford,  and  Bourne  to  Uffington. 
lliis  range  of  high  land  forms  part  of  what  have  been  termed 
tbe  stonebrash  hills,  and  separates  the  valleys  of  the  An- 
cholme  and  the  Lower  Witham  from  those  of  the  Trent  and 
tbe  Upper  Witham :  they  have  their  steepest  escarpment  on 
the  western  side,  which  is  called,  south  of  Lincoln,  Cliffe 
Row.  This  western  esearpnient  runs  southward  from  Lincoln 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham,  and  then  westward  into 
Leicestershire.  From  the  Humber  to  Lincoln  then  format 
tions  occupy  a  very  narrow  strip,  varying  from  one  or  two  to 
four  mites  wide ;  between  Folkingbam  and  Grantham  tbey 
extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in  width ;  and  between  Boome 
and  Alv-Kettleby  in  Leicestershire,  twenty-five  miles.  The 
eastern  side  of  this  range  of  hills  consists,  from  Barton  to 
Lincoln,  chiefly  of  the  great  oolite;  and  sonth  of  Lincoln 
of  the  cornbrash  and  great  oolite,  separated  by  a  thick  bed 
of  clay.  The  west  side  is  occupied  by  the  inforior  division 
of  the  oolitic  formations.  Several  stone-quarries  are  opened 
between  Sleaford  and  Grantham.  Tbere  are  one  or  two 
outlying  masses  of  oolite  about  Grantham,  and  between 
Grantluim  and  Newark,  separated  from  tbe  principal  oolitic 
rang©  by  intervening  vall^  oorapied  Vf  the  sulgaeent 
strata  of  lias. 

Hiis  last-named  formation  occupies  nearly  all  tbe  vast  of 
the  county.  Commencing  at  tbe  Hnmber,  where  tiie  district 
occupied  by  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide,  it 
proceeds  due  south  to  Lincoln,  southward  of  which  it  per- 
vades all  tbe  western  side  of  the  county,  except  one  sm^l 
spot  extending  over  the  border  into  Nottingbsmshire  and 
Leicestersliire.  It  is  conterminous  on  its  eastern  side  with 
the  oolitio  formations,  from  beneath  which  it  crops  out. 
The  north-western  comer  of  the  county  Is  occupied  by  tbe 
new  red  sandstone  or  red  marl,  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  and  from  them  westward  into  Notting- 
hamshire and  Yorkshire.  It  is  covered  all  round  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  (which  is  composed  of  red  marl)  by  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Thome  Level,  Hatfield  Chase,  and  the  con- 
tiguous nurdi-landB.  Gypsum  occurs  plentifully  in  this 
formation  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  on  the  bordw  of  flw 
!  IVent;  and  there  are  mineral  springs  containing  leirsalt 
and  other  purging  salts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gain** 
borough. 

Bvdrograp/iu  and  Communicatiotu.—The  Trent  teaches 
the  border  of  tne  county  nearly  midway  between  Newaik 
and  Gainsborough,  and  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  mites 
separates  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham;  from 
below  (Hinsborough  to  its  junction  with  the  Yorksliito  Ouse 
its  course  of  nineteen  miles  is  almost  entirely  within  the 
border  of  linooln^iire.  13%  rivw  j^  uavi^bla  Uuougbout 
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that  put  wliieli  belongs  to  this  county;  and  vosmIs  of 
150  tow  eaa  aBcend  lo  Gainsboroueli,  where  the  river  is 
iroMed  by  a  bridge.  The  Idle,  which  comes  fVom  Notting- 
fAHuhire,  or  rather  the  Bykerdike  or  Vicardyke,  a  cut  from 
Ae  Idle,  skirts  the  southeni  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
faolme,  and  falls  into  the  Trent  a  little  below  Gainsborough 
on  ihe  left  bank.  The  ^kerdyke  and  the  Idle  are  naviga- 
ble from  East  Retford.  The  old  rivnTorne,  another  affluent 
of  the  T^nt,  skirts  the  Isle  of  Axholme  on  the  north-west, 
and  cuts  (not  navigable),  distinffuished  as  the  Ner  liver 
Idle  and  the  New  Tome,  pass  from  the  livers  after  which 
they  are  respectively  nameid,  through  Axholme  ble  into 
the  Trent 

The  Ancholme  rises  near  the  viU^  of  Spridlington  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Market  Raseu.  and  flows  north-east  six 
or  seven  miles  to  Bishop  Briggs,  when  it  is  joined  by  a  little 
river  Rase  {torn  near  Market  Rasen.  Here  the  navigation 
commences,  and  the  stream  is  curied  in  an  almost  direct 
line  by  an  artificial  cut,  about  twenty  miles  long,  into  the 
Humber,  a  short  distance  west  of  Burton.  The  old  channel 
of  the  river  winds  much  more  than  the  navi^ble  cut,  but 
ooincides  with  it  in  the  general  direction  of  its  course. 
This  river  serves  to  drain  the  marshes  through  which  it 
flows.  The  Ancholme  carries  off  the  drainage  of  the  vall^ 
between  the  Wolds  and  the  oolite  or  stonehrash  hills. 
The  streams  which  ftll  into  it  are  all  small 

The  Tetney  river  rises  from  two  springs,  one  near  Nor- 
manby  and  the  other  at  Thorpe'le-Mire,  near  the  south- 
western escarpment  of  the  Wolds,  between  Binbrook  and 
Market  Rasen ;  the  streams  from  these  springs  unite  and 
flow  by  Binbrook  and  Tetney  into  the  German  Ocean  be- 
tween Grimsby  and  Saltfleet  The  length  of  the  river  is 
about  twenty-two  miles.  The  mouth  has  been  made  navi- 
gable, the  iJouth  navigation  entering  the  sea  there. 

The  Ludd  rises  near  the  south-west  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  range.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three 
brooks  which  unite  above  Louth  and  flow  north-east  into 
the  German  Ocean  by  several  arms,  oue  of  whidi  enters 
the  sea  by  (SxainUiorpe  sluice  between  Tetnev  and  SaUfleet, 
another  near  North  Sometcoats,  anu  uie  third  at  Saltfleet 
The  length  of  the  Ludd  is  about  eighteen  miles.  The  Louth 
navigation  consists  partly  of  this  river  and  partly  of  an  arti- 
ficial out  from  the  village  of  Alvingham  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tetney  river :  the  navigation  is  about  fourteen  miles  long. 

The  Withem  or  Withern  Eau  rises  near  Asbby  Puerorum, 
and  flows  north-east  into  the  sea  at  Saltfleet,  where  its 
sstuary  receives  one  of  the  arms  of  the  I^dd :  its  length  is 
about  twenty-four  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  called  the  Calceby  Beok.  The  Steeping  rises  near  Ashby 
Puerorum,  and  flows  south-east,  not  far  from  Spilsby,  twenty 
miles  into  the  sea.  Waintteet  stands  on  a  small  feeder  of 
this  river,  about  three  or  four  miles  ftom  the  sea:  small 
craft  can  get  up  to  the  town.  This  river  was  formerly  na- 
vigable  for  lai^er  vessels,  but  the  water  has  been  drawn  off 
by  the  dykes  cut  fbr  the  purpose  of  drainhig  the  adjacent  fen. 

South  of  Woinfleet  the  fen  district  commences :  and  from 
the  extensive  system  of  draining  that  has  been  carried  on, 
the  hydrography  of  the  county  becomes  very  complicated. 
The  rivers  have  in  several  plaices  been  diverted  from  their 
natural  beds,  and  now  flow  in  artificial  channels  in  direct 
lines ;  and  are  connected  with  artificial  cuts,  which  open  a 
communication  between  rivers  naturally  unconnected.  We 
must  therefore  comprehend  the  natural  and  artificial  hy- 
drography in  one  view,  from  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
exactly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  Witham,  the  most  important  river  in  the  county, 
rises  near  the  village  of  Thtstleton*  just  within  the  bordw 
of  Rutlandshire ;  bat  almost  imnieaiately  mters  Lincoln- 
shire, flowing  northward  to  the  town  of  Grantham,  and  receiv- 
ing by  the  way  several  brooks.  Below  Grantham  the  river 
flows  first  north,  then  west,  then  north,  and  north  by  east 
to  Lincoln  ;  two  or  three  miles  of  its  course  in  this  part  are 
on  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Not- 
tiughamshire ;  the  rest  within  the  county.  A  few  miles 
above  Lincoln  it  receives,  on  the  right  bank,  the  little  river 
Brant,  nearly  fifteen  miles  long,  from  Brandon,  north  of 
Grantham.  At  Lincoln  the  river  turns  eastward,  and  flows 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bardney  Abbey,  where  it  receives  the 
united  stream  of  the  Longworth  river  and  the  South  Beck. 
The  principal  source  of  this  stream  (the  Langworth)  is  in  the 
chalk  hills  netween  Market  Rasen  and  Louth,  and  its  whole 
course  is  about  uehteen  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Langworth.  the  witham  flows  soulb-cast  to  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Tatlershall,  where  it  receives,  on  the  left  bank,  tbe 
river  Bain ;  and  on  the  right  bank  the  Sleaford  river,  or 
Kyme  Eau.  The  Bain  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  at  Ludford, 
between  Market  Rasen  and  Louth,  and  flows  southward  by 
Homcastle  and  Tattershall.  Its  length  is  about  twenty-six 
miles:  it  receives  the  Waring,  Scrirelsby,  and  Snderby 
Becks.  There  is  a  navigation  eleven  mUes  long,  partly 
artificial,  partly  natural,  ftt>m  the  Witham  up  to  HorncasUe. 
The  Sleaford  river  rises  near  Ancastw.  uid  flows  nnth-eaat 
by  Sleaford  and  Sontfa  Kyme  Jnto  the  Withan ;  its  oouna 
is  about  twen^two  miles :  there  is  a  navigable  chaniMl 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  partly  natonl,  partly  aIt^ 
fleial,  from  the  Witham  up  to  Sleaford.  From  the  junction 
of  tiiese  str^uns,  the  Witnam  flows  by  an  artificial  cut  to 
Boston,  below  which  town  it  flows  in  its  natural  bed  into 
the  Wash.  The  whole  length  of  the  Witham  may  be  esti> 
mated  at  from  seventy-five  to  w^ty  miles,  for  about  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  to 
Beckingham,  just  above  which  it  divides  Nottinghamahin 
from  Lincolnsnire,  its  banks  are  diversified  with  rising 
grounds  and  pictures(}ue  objects.  From  Beckingham  to 
Lincoln  it  flows  in  a  wide  sandy  valley ;  at  Idnooln  it  pasaa 
throi^h  a  dei«ession  in  the  oolite  or  stonebrash  hflls;  and 
soon  after  entan  the  fims.  thraugb  wbidi  it  has  the  teat  td 
its  course.  At  Lincoln  it  commnnicateB  with  the  Fobs 
Dyke,  and  below  that  with  the  Honwastle  and  Sleafmd 
navigation ;  there  are  also  numerous  cuts  connected  with  it 
for  the  purpose  of  draiaii^  the  fens.  It  is  supposed  that 
befbra  the  Conquest  the  Witham  had  a  tideway  navigation 
for  la^e  vesseb  up  to  lincoln ;  but  its  navigatuHi  has  heea 
liable  to  fkequent  impediments,  and  has  required  much  at- 
tention. 

The  Wetland  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flows  alonj; 
the  border  of  that  county,  which  it  divides  sucotMively  from 
Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It  first 
touches  the  border  of  Lincolnshire  just  above  Stamford, 
from  whence  it  flovrs  to  Deeping  and  Crowland,  where  what 
is  termed  the  OldWellaud  ruits  northward  to  Spalding, 
while  another  am  called  the  Shire  Drain  ptooeeds  iiong  the 
bcffder  of  the  counhr,  into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nene.  From  Spalding  the  Old  Welland  is  conveyed  in  a 
direct  line  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Wash.  There  is 
a  navigation  up  to  Stamford.  Between  that  town  and  Deep- 
ing there  is  a  canal  by  the  side  of  tbe  natural  stream :  be- 
low Deeping  the  natural  channel  is  employed  for  about  two 
miles ;  and  then  there  is  a  nav^ble  cut  to  Spalding.  Hie 
navigation  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  long  from  Stamford 
to  tbe  Wash. 

The  Glen  rises  between  Grantham  and  Folkingham,  and 
flows  south  by  Corby  to  Barholra  not  far  from  Stamford; 
in  this  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  a  projecting  comer  of  the 
county  of  Rutland.  Just  below  Barbolm  it  receive  a  stream 
which  rises  near  the  Glen  and  has  a  course  almost  parallel 
to  it.  From  the  junction  of  Uiis  stream  at  Wilstbixpe  tbe 
Glen  flows  north-east  into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  oi  tiw 
Welland.  Its  whole  length  is  about  thirty-six  miles.  A 
small  rivulet  which  joins  the  Glen  has  been  made  naviga* 
ble  fbr  three  miles  and  a  half,-up  to  the  town  of  Bourn ;  and 
below  the  junction  of  this  rivulet  the  Glen  is  navinble  for 
about  twelve  miles  into  the  Welland  between  Spalding  and  , 
the  Wash. 

A  geueral  account  of  the  great  fen  district  of  England, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  is  given  else- 
where. [BsDFORD  Lkvki,.]  The  limits  of  the  Ijncolnshire 
fens  have  been  already  given,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal  cuts  and  drains.  The  Car 
Dyke,  which  skirts  tbe  western  border  of  the  fens,  com- 
mences in  the  Wtdland  between  Stamfbrd  and  Deeping,  and 
runs  northward  nearl]r  thirty-five  miles  into  the  fens  of  the 
Witham,  with  the  drainage  of  which  it  is  connected.  Some 
authors  state  that  the  Car  Dyke  runs  into  the  Witham,  but 
thisappu  rs  not  to  be  the  case  at  present,  though  it  m^  have 
originally  been  so.  ThiK  canal  u  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin :  it  is  six^  fbet  wide,  and  has  on  Mdt  side  a  wide  fliat 
bank. 

The  South  Forty-Foot  is  cut  from  the  Glen  by  a  circuit- 
ous course  to  the  Witham  at  Boston .  its  length  is  about 
twenty-two  miles :  it  receives  a  number  of  small  streams 
flowing  firom  the  hills  that  form  the  western  bouudarv  of 
tbe  &n  oountiy. 

The  North  Forty-Foot  runs  ten  miles  from  the  Kyme,  or 
Sleafbrd  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  WithanL  mi^lel 
to  theWitUm.  into  the^^i^^lg^i^QIOgti?*^- 
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The  West  Fen  Catch-wafer  Drain,  and  the  East  Fen  Catch- 
water  I^ain  bound  the  fen  district  on  the  north  side,  and 
attend  about  ten  and  seven  miten  respectiTelv ;  they  do  not 
homediately  communicate.  The  Ola  and  New  Hammond 
Beck  runs  by  a  circuitous  course  from  the  Welland  near 
Spalding  to  the  South  Forty-Foot  near  Boston.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty  miles.  The  other  cuts,  provincially  termed 
'Learns,* '  Droves.'  *  Drains,*  'Becks,'  'Eaus,'  and  'Dykes,' 
are  two  numerous  to  admit  of  distinct  nojuce.  In  the  fens 
between  the  Glen  and  that  arm  of  the  welland  called  the 
Shire  Drain  they  are  particularly  numerous.  The  drainage 
of  the  northern  fens  is  noticed  dsewhere.  [Axholhb.] 

Of  navigable  canals,  beside  the  Ancbolme,  Louth,  Horn 
aaitle,  Sleaford,  Bourn,  and  other  nav^tions  already  no- 
ticed, there  are  only  two.  One  of  them,  the  Foss  Dyke,  is 

Srobably  a  Roman  work,  and  appears  to  have  been  used 
r  navigation  previous  to  the  Conquest.  Henry  I.  had  it 
cleaned  out  and  the  navigation  improved.  Some  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  author  of  it  It  extends  from  the 
Trent  at  Torksey,  once  a  place  of  some  consequence,  above 
Gainsborough,  to  the  Witham  at  Lincoln ;  its  length  is  eleven 
miles ;  it  is  level  throughout,  but  its  waters  are  four  or  five 
feet  above  those  of  the  Trent.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
.  a  continuation  of  the  Car  Dyke,  wbich,  though  now  used 
only  for  draining,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation :  hut  there  is  no  need  to  assume  any 
oonnection  between  the  Car  Dyke  uid  the  Foss  Dyke,  i£ 
as  ii  likely,  the  Widiara  was  antiently  naviKable  tta  ships 
np  to  L^Moln.  The  odier  oanat  is  the  Stainforth  and 
Keadl^  Chnal,  whidi  opens  a  communication  between  the 
Don  or  Dan  navigation  at  Stainfbrth  near  Thome  in  York- 
shire, and  the  Trent  at  Keadby  in  Lincolnshire.  This  canal, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  long,  has  a  part  of  its  course  in  the 
Ue  of  Axholme  in  Lincofnahire. 

AiDong  the  projected  railways  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
was  designed  to  pass  through  this  county.  It  was  to  run 
from  London  by  Cambridge  to  York.  It  was  to  enter  Lin- 
colnshire a  little  to  the  east  of  Market  Deeping,  and  was 
designed  to  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  present  coach-road  to 
Lincoln;  and  flrom  thence  first  on  tne  left,  then  on  the 
nght  of  the  Foss  Dyke  to  the  Trent  above  Gainsborough. 
1^  execution  of  tfau  railroad,  except  of  the  part  from  Loo- 
don  to  Cambridge,  has  been  given  up  fiir  the  present, 

The  principal  coaob-roed  is  the  Hiul,  Barton,  and  Lincoln 
mail-road.  This  enters  the  county  at  Market  Deeping,  90 
miles  from  London,  and  mns  north  by  west  by  Bourne  (97 
t-  miles),  Folkingham  (106  miles),  and  Sleaford  (115^  miles) 
to  IJncoln  (134  miles).  From  Lincoln  the  ro^  runs  due 
north  in  a  direct  line  along  an  old  Roman  road  for  many 
mites:  and  then  turning  north  by  east,  runs  by  Brigg,  or 
Glanfbid  Bridge  (156  miles)  to  Barton  (167  milesX  on  the 
south  l»Dk  of  the  Humber,  opposite  Hull.  The  Louth  and 
Boston  mail-road  branches  on  from  the  above  just  before  it 
enters  Lincolnshire,  and  passing  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  Deeping,  runs  by  Spalding  (101  miles). 
Boston  (1164  miles),  and  Spilsby  (1334  ntiles).  to  LouUi 
(148  miles);  from  whence  a  road  runs  onward  to  Great 
Grimsby  (165  miles)  on  the  Sea.  Tbo  great  north  road 
(tKvelled  by  the  Thurso,  Edinbuq^,  and  York  mail,  and 
by  die  Gla^w  and  (^rlisle  mail)  ent^  the  county  at 
Stamford  (89  miles),  and  runs  north-north -west  by  Gran- 
tham (HO  miles)  into  Nottinghamshire.  Roads  lead  fh)m 
lincoln  by  Wragby  to  Louth,  and  on  to  Saltfleet ;  by  Market 
Rasen  to  Grimsby;  and  by  Newark  to  Nottingham.  A  road 
fh>m  Nottingham  by  Bingham  fUls  into  the  high  north  road 
at  Grantham ;  and  a  road  from  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  by 
Lynn  and  Wisbeach,  fklls  into  the  Louth  and  Boston  road 
at  Spalding.  The  other  roads  do  not  require  specific  notice. 

A^etdture. — The  agriculture  of  Lmcolnshire  is  inte- 
resting on  many  accounts.  The  soil  varies  greatly  in 
dUnsrent  districts.  In  some  pUoes  it  is  as  rich  and  produc- 
tive as  the  greediest  fltrmer  oould  desire,  and  in  otners  so 
poor  as  to  weanr  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  most 
persevering.  The  grazing  land  in  this  county  cannot  be 
■orpassed  in  its  capabilities  for  fattening  cattle ;  and  some 
of  the  drained  fens  and  warp  lands  along  the  rivers  possess 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  when  cultivated.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  fbllovrs  that  every  variety  of  cultivation  which 
this  island  presents  may  be  observed  in  this  county.  There 
are  still  some  lands  which  are  under  the  old  course  of  two 
crops  and  a  fallow,  while  others  are  cultivated  with  all  the 
care  vrhich  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  recommends. 
To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil*  we 


will  follow  the  division  given  by  A.  Young  in  his  Report  of 
this  county;  pranising  however  that  it  cuuut  be  conaidered 
as  entirdy  eoneet.  but  only  an  approximation  to  i!b»  truth. 

AOM. 

Be  reckons  of  fen  lands    ....  776,960 

Of  loamy  and  sandy  heaths,  now  mostly 

cultivated   118.400 

Of  wolds,  chiefly  chalk      ....  334,880 

Of  various  loams  and  sands  of  mode- 
rate quality    716,080 


Making  a  total  of   .    .  ,1,848,380 

Upon  the  whole  the  majority  of  the  lands  in  Lincolnshire 
Wy  be  said  to  possess  a  soil  of  more  than  medium  fertility, 
compared  with  the  averan  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  county,  both  in  grain  and  cattle,  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  temperature  of  Lincolnshire  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  centre  of  England.  The  flatness  of  the  surface 
allows  the  winds  to  blow  uninterruptedly  over  it.  and  of 
these  the  western  are  the  most  violent.  Near  the  coast  the 
sea  tempers  the  cold  easterly  winds  in  winter,  and  the  snow 
seldom  lies  long. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  parts,  where,  in  spite  of  extensive 
droinings.  much  marshy  ground  still  remains,  is  not  very 
healthy,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent;  but  they 
are  becoming  much  less  frequent  since  the  draining  and 
improvement  of  the  soil.  Tho  water  in  the  lower  parts  is 
bad  and  brackish,  being  procured  only  from  wells  and  ponds ; 
there  is  tu>  such  thing  as  a  spring  of  pure  water  in  the  fens. 
The  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
hanking  and  draining  are  mostly  laid  in  large  farms,  whioL 
require  a  oonuderahle  capitaL  ;ln  other  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  many  small  properties,  cultivated  by  the  owners, 
and  kept  with  great  neatness.  There  were  formerly  many 
more  of  these  than  there  are  now.  Lincolnshire  exhibits 
great  neatness  in  the  care  with  which  the  land  is  weeded 
and  manured,  especially  the  light  sands.  The  introduction 
of  bones  for  manure  has  made  many  poor  light  sands  in 
Lincolnshire  vie  with  the  best  in  production,  and  nowhere 
have  ground  bones  been  used  so  long  and  so  abundantly. 
The  turnips,  which  are  raised  by  means  of  this  manure  on 
the  poorest  sands,  being  fed  oif  with  sheen,  lay  the  founda- 
tion <^a  productive  course  without  anj  other  manure. 

Among  the  different  manures  which  are  used  for  the 
arable  land  in  linroloshire,  we  must  not  pass  over  that  of 
fish,  especially  that  small  fish  which  abounds  in  shallow 
waters,  and  is  named  the  stickleback.  It  is  very  soon 
putrid,  and  greatly  assists  the  natural  juice?  of  the  earih  in 
producing  vegetation. 

On  the  richest  fen  lands  the  most  profitable  rotation 
consists  of  the  following  crops: — 1.  Cole,  fed  off  with 
sheep ;  2,  oats ;  3,  beans ;  4,  wheat ;  5,  clover ;  6,  wheat 
If  wheat  were  sown  immediately  after  the  cole,  it  would 
be  rank,  and  probably  lodged.  The  oats  and  beans  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  states  by  exhausting  a  portion  of  the  manure 
and  prepuing  the  soil  better  for  wheat  The  oats  are 
always  fine  and  abundant,  seldom  less  than  8  quarters  per 
acre,  and  often  10  and  even  12  quarters. 

In  some  heavy  soils  the  Estox  rotation  is  adopted: — 
1.  fallow;  2,  barley;  3,  beans;  4,  wheat;  and  this,  alter- 
nated with  the  other,  answers  well  on  rich  lands.  A 
fallow  once  in  ten  years  is  almost  indispensable,  to  keep 
the  land  free  from  root-weeds.  The  clover  also  recurs  leas 
often,  and  is  consequently  less  apt  to  fail  than  when  it  is 
sown  every  sixth  year  on  the  some  land.  Those  who  have 
been  induced  by  some  eminent  agricultural  writers,  such 
as  Arthur  Young,  and  others,  to  attempt  to  cultivate  heavy 
and  wet  soils  without  an  occasional  fkllow.  have  soon 
been  obliged  to  return  to  this  effective  mode  of  cleaning 
hmd :  the  hoeing  of  beans  or  other  green  crops  can  never 
be  executed  so  perfbctiy  as  to  keep  the  land  entirely  free 
from  those  destouctive  weeds  which  have  perennial  roots. 
Yar  the  poor  sands  there  is  no  system  so  advantageous  as 
that  of  raising  turnips,  and  feeding  sheep  with  them  on  the 
land  where  they  grew.  The  tread  and  urine  of  the  sheep 
give  consistency  to  the  loose  sand,  and,  for  a  time,  impart  to 
it  the  properties  of  a  good  loam,  so  that  it  will  retain  water 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  roots  of  the  growing  com.  If 
marl  can  be  put  on  the  surface  at  the  same  time,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  wiU  be  greatly  improved  ;  and  that  which  would 
only  bear  a  crop  of  oats,  will  now  become  capable  of  giving 
a  good  return  of  wheat  Maoujcci  alOAe,  caii&Ql;  effect  this ; 
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it  Tould  only  cause  the  wheat  to  run  to  straw  and  lodge, 
and  give  do  grain.  To  manure  poor  lands  highly,  vithout 
first  coDsolidating  tfaenii  is  absolute  loss  of  both  dung  and 
labour. 

From  the  return;  of  fbrty  different  hxtna,  A.  Young  has 
given  the  average  produce  in  Lincdnshire  as  fbllows  ■ — 

Wheat— seed,  3  bushela;  average  crop,  3^  quartern. 
Barley — seed,  3f  busheU;  average  crop,  4i  quarters.  Oats' 
— seed,  6  bushels;  average  crop,  6iquartei«.  Beans— seed, 
3}  bushels ;  average  crop,  3}  quarters. 

It  is  probable  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  drill  in 
Bowing,  and  the, improvement  of  the  cultivation  since  the 
report  of  A.  Young,  have  increased  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  compared  with  the  seed  about  one-eighth. 

The  crops  usually  raised  on  the  arable  land  are  mostly  the 
same  as  in  other  counties  on  similar  soils.  There  is  some 
woad  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  on  rich  warp 
land ;  some  sainfoin  grown  on  the  chalky  soils,  and  lucem 
on  the  richer ;  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  this  usefiil 
plant  ought  to  be  cultivated  as  green  focA  fbr  horses  and 
cattle.  Cabbages  and  carrots  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  the  former  on  the  heavy  clays,  and  the  latter  on  the 
light  and  deep  sands. 

The  grass-lands  of  Lincolnshire  and  of  the  neighbouring 
coun^  of  Leicester  are  some  of  the  best  feeding  lands  in 
the  kingdom.  The  average  number  of  beasts  of  a  moderate 
size,  about  70  or  80  stone  of  1 4lb.,  which  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre,  taken  from  twenty-six  places,  is  stated  by  A.  Young 
to  be  as  follows :— sheep  in  summer,  per  acre,  3{ ;  sheep  in 
winter,  per  acre,  2 ;  acres  to  feed  a  bullock  in  summer  with 
the  sheep,  if.  So  that  If  acres  of  grass-land  will  feed— in 
tummer,  1  bullock  and  about  6^  sheep ;  and  in  winter,  3i 
sheep,  which  Is  a  hirii  average :  some  of  these  lands  will 
feed  a  bullock  and  6  sheep  per  acre  all  the  summer. 

Some  of  the  finest  pastures  are  fed  off  by  horses  which 
are  fiitted  for  the  markets ;  but  hones  soon  deteriorate  the 
•  grass,  wUle  sheep  improve  it 

Graiiers  are  not  fond  of  mowing  grass  for  hay.  It  renders 
the  pasture  coarse,  and  the  hay  is  notof  so  rich  a  quality  as 
might  be  expected,  owing^  probably,  to  a  want  of  care  in 
making  it  Grass-land  is  occasionally  broken  up  to  grow 
wood  or  flax  oh  It  When  this  is  done  very  judiciously,  it 
may  be  laid  down  with  grass  seeds  and  soon  be  good  pasture 
again :  but,  in  general,  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  newly- 
sown  herbage  is  so  fattening  as  the  old  grass.  When  grass- 
land is  broken  up  it  gives  such  rich  crops,  that  the  teinpta- 
tion  to  overcrop  it  is  toostron|^  to  be  resisted;  and  onoe 
exhausted  to  a  certain  degree,  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its 
richness  for  a  long  time.  When  arabte  land  is  laid  down 
to  permanent  grass  in  a  rich,  clean,  ai^  unexhausted  state, 
the  success  is  invariable ;  but  it  is  often  done  .without  atten- 
tion, and  a  fkilure  is  the  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  improvements  on  land,  by  the 
aide  of  some  rivers  in  which  the  tide  flows  rapidly,  is  that  of 
warping ;  or,  in  other  words,  retaining  the  water  on  the 
land  so  long  as  to  let  it  deposit  a  layer  of  sand  and  mud. 
Thus  a  new  soil  is  created  over  an  old  one ;  and  this  depo- 
sited soil  is  always  very  fertile.  Such  is  the  benefit  pro- 
duced by  warping,  that  expensive  works  have  been  raised 
for  the  purpose,  and  extensive  tracts  of  poor  land  have  been 
covered  in  a  short  time  with  a  new  soil  of  the  finest  quality, 
as  the  crops  raised  upon  it  will  clearly  show. 

The  warping  is  effected  by  letting  in  the  water  of  the 
rivers,  which  have  a  muddy  current,  by  artificial  channels 
and  sluices,  and  retaining  it  there  till  low  water.  Hie 
river  Humber  carries  of^  in  its  course  over  various  soils, 
all  the  finer  particles  which  are  too  light  to  be  immediately 
deposited.  These  consist  of  every  kind  of  earth  and  por- 
tions of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The  tides,  which  are 
continually  chan^ng  the  direction  of  the  current  keep  this 
earth  in  suspension  by  the  agitation  which  is  produced ; 
and  when  the  water  cmrged  with  earth  is  let  in  on  the  low 
grounds  by  the  side  of  the  river  by  means  of  canals  and 
sluices,  the  earth  is  soon  deposited  and  forms  a  coat  of  mud 
of  a  highly  fertile  nature.  Such  is  the  quantity  of  earth 
contained  m  the  water,  that  a  layer  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  often  deposited  between  one  tide  and  the  next 
Thus  in  a  very  short  time  a  new  soil  is  formed,  of  any  depth 
which  may  be  desired,  provided  the  land  lies  below  toe  level 
of  the  river  at  high  tides. 

Besides  creating  a  soil,  the  warping  fills  up  all  inequa- 
lities, and  a  perfectly  level  surfece  is  produced.  Warp  land 
poaHBWi  a  natural  power  of  pzodnctioii,  which  cultivation 


and  manuriiu;  cannot  imitate.  The  basis  of  the  soil  ia  fine 
clay  and  sand,  the  latter  minutely  divided  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  former,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  fine 
calcareous  earth.  '  Vety  little  vegetable  matter  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  analysis,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  considerable 
portion  m  it  in  an  insoluble  state,  probably  combined  with 
time  or  aroUla.  Suffident  experiments  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  snow  this  combination,  as  likewise  the  galvanic 
effects  of  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  different  earths.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists 
will  be  turned  to  this  subject  Considerable  light  may 
thus  be  thrown  on  the  causes  of  fertility  in  soils. 

Hie  atmospheric  air  seems  to  act  powerfully  on  the  newly 
deposited  warp ;  for  before  a  fresh  layer  is  deposited,  which 
is  within  twelve  hours,  such  an  alteration  has  already  taken 
place  on  the  surface,  that  the  new  deposit  does  not  unite  in 
one  mass  with  the  last,  but  a  re^ar  stratification  can  be 
observed,  which  shovn  the  quantity  deposited  in  each  tide. 
The  new  warp  also  requires  to  be  sunred  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time  before  it  acquires  its  great  fertili^.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  insoluble  vegetable  ^rth  re- 
quires to  be  oxygenated  and  rendered  solm)le.  The  richest 
crops  of  beans,  wheat  oats,  aad  rape  are  raised  without 
manure  on  the  warp  lands.  It  ia  not  so  well  adapted  f« 
barley  or  turnips  on  account  ot  its  slimy  nature. 

It  nas  addea  much  to  the  produce  of  Lincolnshire,  that 
the  crops  raised  on  the  warp  lands  have  enabled  the  fiirmer 
to  employ  all  the  manure  made  by  the  abundance  of  straw 
which  these  lands  produce  to  improve  the  lands  tliat  lie 
above  the  reach  of  the  waters.  As  long  as  the  level  of  the 
warp  lands  allows  a  fresh  addition  of  waxp,  this  system  u 
highly  advantageous ;  but  as  soon  as  the  surface  rises  lo 
high-water  mark,  this  system  must  cease,  or  the  warp 
lands  will  be  exhausted  in  time,  like  the  Dutch  and 
Flemiyh  «>/der«,  and  require  manure  like  other  lands.  The 
best  mode  of  treating  warp  lands  which  are  too  high  to 
admit  of  being  warped  over  again  is  lo  lay  them  down  t« 
grass  in  a  state  of  great  fertility.  The  pasture  upon  them 
will  soon  equal  the  best  old  gniss,  carrying  a  bullock  per 
ucre^  besides  several  sheep  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

In  a  county  which  coutainsso  rich  pastures  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  be  of  the 
most  profitable  kind;  accordingly  we  find  (hat  no  county 
possesses  finer  breeds  of  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  The 
Lincolnshire  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  size  ana  power. 
Homcastle  fair  is  the  great  resort  of  all  the  London  dealers, 
who  purchase  hunters  and  carria^-horses  at  very  high 
prices.  The  hcoses  which  are  hied  in  the  fens  are  apt  to 
have  rather  too  flat  and  broad  feet,  from  the  stress  of  the 
pastures  dure.  This  it  a  great  defect  when  th^  are  in- 
tended for  speed  on  hard  roads;  but  for  form  purposes 
they  answer  as  well  as  those  bred  on  drier  soils.  The  best 
hunters  are  bred  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands ;  but  they 
are  generally  turned  out  for  a  time  in  the  richer  pastures 
to  jgive  them  flesh  before  they  are  sold. 

The  oxen  which  are  preferred  for  grating  are  the  short- 
horns, and  some  crosses  of  long-homB.  Mr.  CoUins's 
Durham  breed  has  been  introduced  and  kept  up  with  con- 
siderable success.  Some  rich  proprietiKS  and  ntnners  are 
very  careful  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of  their  stock ; 
and  fine  bulls  are  reared  without  regard  to  expense,  which 
is  well  repaid  by  the  supwiority  of  their  produce.  The 
most  judicious  grasiers  are  of  opinion  that  middle-sized 
oxen  are  more  profitable  for  graxing  than  the  larga :  an  <s 
of  about  80  stones  of  141b.  is  thou^t  to  fotten  mwe  ruudly 
in  proportion  than  either  laj^er  or  smaller,  provided  tlw 
breed  be  good. 

There  are  not  many  dairies  in  lincolnshire :  breeding 
aud  fatting  are  considered  more  profitable  and  less  trouble- 
some. There  is  however  some  exoelleut  cheese  made  of  the 
Stilton  kind.  A.  Young  mentions  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Heath 
Hall,  near  Grantham,  as  an  eminent  cheese-maker.  A 
descendant  of  his  is  now  residing  at  Old  Windsor,  in  Berk- 
shire, where  he  makes  the  famous  Forest  cheese,  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  Grundy  cheese,  and  is  the  best  cheese 
of  the  Stilton  kind  made  in  England.  He  was  brought 
from  Lincolnshire  by  George  IV.,  and  established  in  a  royal 
dairy  in  Windsor  Forest  The  sheep  which  are  bred  in 
this  county  are  principallv  of  the  loDg-woolled«  commonly 
called  Leicesters.  But  the  two  counties  differ  only  in  the 
great  proportion  of  fen  lands  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  rich  upland  pastures  are  simikrin  both  counties.  The 
old  Lincoln  sheep  ar&  luiger  thuwypozoTMi  Leioeiter, 
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and  carry  a  heavier  fleece;  they  are  also  hardier;  the 
latter  however  are  generally  preferred,  from  their  greater 
|ffopensity  to  fatten.  A  cross  has  heen  produced  which 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  both  breeds^  and  is  preferred  by 
Mme  for  the  fens. 

Thtsn  ii  noUiiug  |Muil|ndar  in  the  breed  ct  pigs,  except 
Aftt  it  has  bem  much  improved  of  late  years  by  cnnsing 
with  improved  breeds. 

The  principal  fairs  in  lincolnshhe  are: — Alford,  Whit- 
Tuesday,  November  8;  Barton-upon-Humber,  Trinity 
Thursday;  Belton,  September  25;  Boston,  May  4,  Au- 
gust 5,  November  18,  and  lasts  four  da^  December  11; 
Bourne,  March  7,  May  6,  October  29 ;  Brigg,  August  5; 
Bu^h,  May  1 3,  October  2 :  Burwell,  Old  Michaelmas-day ; 
Caistor,  Friday  and  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  before  Whit-Sunday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
after  Old  Michaelmos-flay;  Oaythorp,  Good  Friday ;  Corby, 
August  26,  Monday  before  October  1 1 ;  Goultborpe,  April 
S9 ;  Orvwie,  last  Monday  in  May,  November  22 ;  Son- 
nington,  May  2fi,  August  17,  September  4,  October  17; 
Bpwortb,  first  Tuesday  after  May  1 ;  first  Thursday  after 
September  29 ;  Falkingham,  Ash  Wednesday,  Palm  Mon- 
day, May  13,  June  16,  July  3,  Thursday  after  Old  Michael- 
Tnas-day,  November  10  and  22;  Gainsborough,  faster 
IVednesday,  October  20,  if  it  fhlls  on  a  Wednesday,  then 
the  Wednesday  after ;  Grantham,  Easter  Bve,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, July  m,  December  17 ;-  Hechington,  Thursday  before 
October  10;  Holbeach,  May  17,  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember;  Honicastle,  June  19-22,  August  11-21,  October 
26-29;  Kirton-Undsey,  July  18,  December  21;  lancoln, 
Tuesday  to  Friday  in  the  last  whole  week  in  April,  July  5, 
first  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  after  September  12, 
November  28 ;  Louth,  third  Monday  after  Easter  Monday, 
November  23 ;  Market  Deeping,  second  Wednesday  after 
May  II,  October  10,  November  22;  Market  Rasen,  Sep- 
tember 25;  Nevenby,  August  18,  October  17;  Partney, 
August  I  and  35,  September  18  and  19,  October  18  and 
19 ;  Sleaford,  Plough  Monday,  Baster  Monday,  Whit-Mon- 
day, Aug^t  I,  October  20 ;  Spalding,  April  27,  June  29, 
August  26.  September  25,  Wednesday  beiore  December  6 ; 
Spilsby,  Monday  before  Whit-Monday,  Monday  after  ditto, 
Monday  fortnight  after  Whit-Monday  if  itfbll  in  May  (if 
not,  there  is  po  &ir),  first  Monday  in  July,  old  style ; 
Stamford,  Tuesday  before  February  13,  Monday  b^ore 
Midlent,  Midlent  Monday,  Monday  before  May  12,  Mon- 
day after  Corpus  Christi,  August  5,  November  9 ;  Stow 
Green  near  Sleaford,  July  4 ;  Swinesbead,  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  October  2;  Tattersball,  May  15,  September  25; 
Wainfleet,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  Julv  6,  August  24.  Oc- 
tober 24;  Wintringham,  July  14;  Wragby,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, September  29. 

Divmons,  Town**  —  Ijncdiuhire  has  Ions  been 
divided 'into  three  'puts,*  as  they  are  termed,  l3ndsey, 
Kesteveo,  and  Holland.  lindsey,  which  is-  mentioned  by 
Bede  under  the  name  Lindesae,  and  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
by  the  names  Lindissi,  Lindesse,  and  Undesige,  is  by  far 
the  larffBst,  and  comprehends  all  that  part  or  the  county 
vrhich  lies  north-east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Clifton-upon- 
Trent,  partly  along  the  Foss  Dyke,  to  Lincoln  (which  city, 
with  a  smidl  territory  to  the  south-east,  is  included  in  it), 
thence  by  the  Witham  to  near  Boston,  and  from  just  above 
that  town  north-eastward  to  the  sea  between  Boston  and 
Wainfleet  The  name  Lindsey,  like  tliat  of  the  county,  is 
derived  firom  Lindum,  the  Roman  name  of  lincoln.  From 
the  name,  with  the  iubioine4  epi^iet  Ctdonia,  came  Lin- 
coln,* and  thenee'  Lincolnshire ;  and  from  the  name  without 
the  epithet,  Lind-sey.  Tha  latter  part  of  this  name  appears 
to  be  the  Saxon  '  ey,'  an  island ;  ^  the  Isle  of  Lindum,'  a 
name  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  district,  which  is  insu- 
lated by  the  sea,  the  Humber,  and  the  Trent,  the  Foss  I^ke 
and  the  Witham,  with  their  connected  marshes, 

Kestoven  comprehends  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county ;  it  extends  on  the  north  and  north-east  to  the  Foss 
Dyke  and  the  Witham,  except  just  about  Lincoln,  where 
Lindsey  encroaches  upon  these  boundaries.  It  is  bounded 
eastward  by  a  line  drawn  south  f^om  the  Witham,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kyme,  or  SldlafOTd  river,  to  the  Welland, 
petween  Deeping  and  Groyland.  The  origin  of  this  name 
is  very  obscure. 

Uculand,  called  by  Ingulphus  Hoilandea,  comprehends 

*  TMio^TwiUm  by  tte Suon*,  LiDool,  LtiMOllk,  LnwdiM, Uadi^ 
(dl  In  •  aBs.l»mB.a  LladDdMW  (Bate).  Ifndniltaii,  Uftt^Uat,  MA  U*- 


the  rest  of  Uie  county,  including  the  greater  part  of  tba 
fens.  Hie  name  appears  to  be  derived  m>m  the  Saxon  H<^ 
*  a  hole  or  hollow,*  a  name  not  inappropriate  to  the  fen  dis- 
trict, formii^,  as  it  does,  a  vast  basin  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding higher  ground ;  or  perhapa  fVom  Holb,  *  a  ditdi, 
(anoUier  fbrnt  of  the  same  word),  u  epithet  aqnally  appro- 
priate. 

Tliew  divisions  are  <rf  great  antiquity ;  thqr  are  also  eha^ 

racterized  by  distinct  natural  features.  The  insular  cha- 
racter of  Lindsey  has  been  noticed ;  the  Wdds,  or  chalk 
bills,  form  the  nucleus  of  it.  Kesteven  is  distinguished  by 
the  steep  slope  of  the  GliSe  Row,  which  overlooks  the  valley 
of  the  Witham ;  and  Holland,  like  its  continental  name- 
sake, is  distinguished  by  its  fons. 

Lincolnshire  is  fUrther  divided  into  wapentakes,  hun- 
dreds, and  sokes.  These,  with  their  situation  in  the  county, 
their  chief  town,  area,  and  population  in  1U31,  are  as  fol- 
loira:— 


I,  Putt  of  LindNT. 

Aslacoe,  wapentake  Central 
Bolingbroke,  soke  Central 
Bradley  Haversto^ 

wapentake  N-B. 
Calceworth,  hundred  B. 
Candleshoe,  wapentake  E. 
Corringham,  wapentake  N.W. 
Gaitree,  wapentake  Central 

gill,  hundred  Central 
oroeastle,  soke  Central 
Lawress,  wapentake  E. 
I40uth  Eske,  hundred  N.E. 
X-udboro  ugh. wapentake  N.E. 
Manley,  wapentake  N. 
Walshcroft,  wapentake  Central 

lyell,  wapentake  E> 
Wraggoe,  wapentake  Central 
Yarhorou^,wapentakd  N. 
lanooln,  city  andliber^  Central 


(no  town) 
Spilsby 


43,240 
59,960 


Grimsby  66,450 
Alford  58,670 
Wainfleet  52,040 
Gainiboro'  46,250 
Tattersball  54,050 
(no  town)  24,980 
Horncastle  24,780 
(no  town)  46,570 
Louth 
(no  town) 
Epworth 
Market- 
Rasen 
(no  town) 
Wragby 
Barton 


70,190 
12,610 
131.560 


57,230 
19,540 
58,900 
117,370 
17,560 


n>p.  1831. 

4,839 
11,119 

11,919 

10,266 
8,518 

13.183 
6,963 
3,420 
8,656 
7,243 

14,027 
1,430 

23^046 

7,615 
3,194 
6,322 
19,487 
11,843 


Total  of  parts  of  Lindsey 
Aswardhum,wapentake  Oeatral 


961,970  173,088 


Aveland,  wapentake  S. 
Beltisloe,  wapentake  S. 
Boothby  Graffo,  wapen.  W. 
Flaxwdl,  wapentake  Central 
Langoe,  wapentake  Central 
Loveden,  wapentake  W. 
Ness,  wapentake  8. 
Winnibri^  and  Threo, 

wapentake  S.W. 
ChaMtham,  borough  and 

soke  B.W. 


(no  town) 
Bourn 
Corby 
(no  town) 
Slaafivd 
(Do  town) 
(no  town) 
Stamford 

(no  town) 

Grantham 


45,280 
S3,220 
53,470 
56,250 
87,420 
94,070 
47.340 
81,660 

41.460 

25,400 


6,407 
9,978 
6,430 
7,848 
6,015 
7,556 
7,965 
18,707 

6.149 

10,780 


Total  of  the  parts  of  Kettovaa 

IIL  Faits  of  Hollaad. 
Elloe,  wapentake  Spalding  148,560 


448,060  81,830 


Kirton,  wapentake  S.E. 
Skirbeclt,  wapentake  S.E. 


Swines- 
bead 
Boston 


71,660 
36,100 


29,314 

14,777 
18,456 


Total  of  the  parts  of  Holland     256,320  62,547 

Total  of  the  cdunty        .      1,668,850  317,465 

The  coun^  contains  the  city  of  Lincoln,  the  boroughs  and 
market-towns  of  Boston,  Chrantham,  Grimsby,  and  Stam- 
ford:  and  the  market-towns  of  Alford,  Barton-upon-Hum- 
ber, Bolingbroke,  Bourne,  CTaistor,  C!orby,  Crowle,  Deeping, 
Donington,  Epworth,  Falkingham  or  rolkingham.  Gains- 
borough, Crlanford  Bridge  or  BriKg.  Holbeach,  Horncastle, 
Kirton,  Louth,  Market  llasen,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby, 
Swinesbead,  Tattersball,  Wainfleet,  and  Wragby.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  now  disused  market-towns  of  Bin 
brook,  Burton-upon-Stather,  Crowland  or  Croyland,  Na; 
venby,  and  SaltfleeL  Of  some  of  these  an  account  is  givcL 
elsewhere.  [Axholub;  Barton- upotv-HoHBEa;  Bonoir; 
Gainsborough;  Gramtbah;  Stamford.] 

lancoln  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Witham,  just  at  the 
place  where  it  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  stonebru^ 
hills,  134  milek  from  London,  through  Wa^  B^gleawade, 
andPetarbwrngh.  Itvu  ap^^^^^)^;^^^,^^^^!^ 
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mder  the  Romuis.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxoiu  it  waa  also 
ft  place  of  contequeuce ;  and  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Suodb  ud  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kin^om,  and  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  omered  the  erection  of  a  strong  castle 
here  A.D.  1086.  The  erection  of  this  castle  is  uid  to  have 
caused  the  demolition  of  two  hundred  and  for^  bouses.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  there  were  in  Lincoln 
1070  houses  and  900  burgesses.  The  prosperi^  of  theplace 
appears  to  have  been  further  promoted  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.  by  clearinf  out  the  Fosa  Dyke,  and  making  it  again 
available  fbr  naviftation.  This  inland  communication,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  navigation  (probably  a  tideway  navi- 
ntion  tat  seft*b<«iie  vends)  of  the  Witham,  rendered  the 
situation  of  Lincoln  peculiarly  ftvourable  for  omnmeroe.  In 
the  relKu  of  Stephen  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged  here 
by  the  King,  who  took  the  city,  but  the  empress  escaped. 
ITie  castle  was  shortly  after  surprised  by  some  of  her  par- 
tisans, and  beii^  besi^ed  by  the  king,  who  had  the  towns- 
men in  bis  interest  (A.D.  1141).  was  relieved  bv  the  approach 
of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  io  the  empress. 
Stephen,  upon  the  approach  of  the  relieving  force,  gave 
battle  to  it ;  but,  by  the  desertion  of  Alan  earl  of  Richmond, 
he  was  defeated  ud  taken  afte  fighting  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of  John  the  town  vasteken 
by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  one  of  the  barons  in  the  interest  of 
Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  who  had  created  him  eail  of 
Lincoln.  The  castle  however  held  out  for  the  king  and  was 
besieged  by  Gilbert,  who  hearing  that  John  was  approach- 
ing from  Norfolk,  retreated  from  die  place-  John  nowever 
having  lost  his  ba^age  in  the  Wash,  and  died  of  grie^  Gil- 
bert retook  the  town  and  reinvested  the  castle.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  IIL,  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  it,  and  Fulk  de  Brent,  a  chieftain  of  the 
king's  party,  threw  himself  with  a  reinforcement  into  the 
nastle.  The  besiegers  who  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
French,  were  attacked  on  both  sides ;  and  the  town,  in  which 
they  attempted  to  defend  themselves,  was  stormed  by  the 
p-arl  of  Pembroke.  The  count  of  Perche,  commander  of  the 
French,  was  slain ;  many  of  the  insui^nt  barons  and  other 
prisoners  of  rank  were  taken,  and  the  party  of  the  Daupfain 
was  enubed.  The  batde  wag  fought  June  4,  1218.  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  lU.,  who  greatly  improved  it. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I-  the  inhabitants  promised  to 
support  the  king,  but  in  a.d.  1643  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliamentatians,  who  had  a  gairison  here.  The 
royalists  attempted  by  treachery  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
place ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  cavaliers  who 
had  broken  in  were  repulsed.  They  got  possession  of  the 
city  however  soon  after;  and  in  1644  the  parliamentary 
army  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  attacked  the  city  and 
took  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  royalists  retreated  to  the 
cathedral  and  the  oaslle,  which  were  stormed,  in  spite  of  a 
Nllant  resistance  on  the  night  of  May  Mb,  two  days  after 
the  earl's  arrival  before  the  jdace. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  It  con- 
tains twelve  parishes,  and  part  of  a  thirteenth,  the  re- 
mainder of  which,  with  two  others,  are  locally  within  the 
limits,  though  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  There  are 
four  parishes  in  the  liberty  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river :  the  area  of  the  <»ty  cannot  be  given  separately : 
the  city  and  liberty,  and  the  included  parisnes,  contain  alto- 
gether 17,560  acres.  The  town  is  irregulariy  laid  out ;  the 
principal  street  is  along  the  road  from  London  toBarton>on- 
Humber,  which  exteras  right  through  the  place,  erossmg 
the  Witham  by  a  bridge,  and  running  up  the  hill  on  whiu 
the  cathedral  stands,  xliis  street  also  extends  a  considerable 
length  souUioftfaeWitham.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  public  conduits  or 
fountains.  There  are  several  nnaU  bridges  over  the  Witbam 
or  over  the  drains  or  dykes  near  the  city.  The  high  bridge 
over  the  Witlum  has  one  arch  of  nearly  22  feet  span,  and 
1 1  feet  liigh ;  it  is  considered  to  be  at  least  five  nundred 
years  old.  There  are  market-places  or  market-houses  for 
corn,  cattle,  meat,  and  butter,  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; 
the  fish-market  is  held  near  the  high  bridge. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  may  be  seen  for  many  miles  across  the  flat  country 


to  the  south-east  oi  fiontb^west*  its  three  tourers  have  at  a 
distance  a  very  fine  effect  It  has  been  erected  at  different 
periods,  and  combines,  in  consequence,  various  styles  of 
architecture :  the  predominant  style  is  the  early  Englisb,  of  a 
remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The  cathedral  may 
vie  with  any,  and  has  been  by  some  judges  preferred  even  to 
York  It  IS  much  encloeedby  buildmgs  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west  sides ;  but  is  more  open  on  the  east.  The  nave  b 
very  floe,  and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly  rich  ;  and 
though  the  side  aisles  are  unusually  narrow,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  excellent  The  western  fron^  which  embraces 
the  width  of  the  navaand  aisles  with  the  aide  chapels  (or.  as 
some  term  then,  transepta)  at  the  west  end,  is  partly  Nqf* 
man,  partly  early  Englisb :  it  has  two  towers  whose  h^ht 
tnm  tke  ground  is  180  feet  There  were  formerly  spues 
upon  these,  of  the  height  of  101  feet,  but  these  wtfe  takui 
down  thirty  years  ago ;  there  are  still  pinnacles  at  the  comers 
of  the  towers.   At  each  angle  of  the  west  front  are  oeta- 

Snal  staircase  turrets  crowned  with  pinnacles.  There  are 
ree  west  doorways,  the  centre  one  opening  into  the  nave, 
the  side  ones  into  the  two  aide  aisles.  There  is  much  sculp- 
ture and  tracervon  this  front  in  excellent  preservation  ;  and 
over  the  central  doorway  are  several  statues  of  the  kings  of 
Et^land,  from  the  (inquest  to  Edward  lU.,  under  decerned 
canopies.  The  central  at  great  transepts  are  chiefly  in  the 
early  Ei^ltsh  style;  tbey  have  aisles  on  the  eastern  side, 
which  are  divided  into  rooms*  uaed  aa  vestriea  or  obapelfc 
There  are  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  circular  windowi; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is  one  of  the  finett 
circles  in  the  early  English  style  remaining.  The  '  Galibe 
court*  or  porch  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept and  the  chapels  on  the  east  aisle  of  the  same,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention  for  the  intricacy  and  beauty 
their  mouldings,  and  the  singularity  and  excellence  of  toeir 
general  composition.  At  the  intersection  of  these  transepta 
with  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  central  tower,  53  feet  squaie, 
with  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  The  windows  of  this  tower 
are  rather  small,  which  circumstance  renders  the  lantern 
obscure.  The  height  of  this  tower  from  the  inound  to  the 
summit  oftfae  pinnacles  is  about  300  fe^  Tho  choir  is  of 
richer  and  more  elaborate  composition  than  the  nave  and 
transepts ;  though,  like  them,  it  is  of  early  Englisb  chaxae* 
ter.   It  is  separated  flom  the  nave  by  a  rich  stone  serera. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  with  the  Lady  Chapd.  is  (tf  a 
transition  style  between  the  early  and  decorated  En^ish* 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  interest  The  east  window,  of  eight 
lights,  is  a  fine  composition.  Tbe  cathedral  is  at  this  endfaai 
encompassed  with  buildings ;  a  better  view  of  it  can  conse- 
quently be  obtained.  There  are  two  tranaepts  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  principal  transepts,  and  there  are  several  chapds 
in  different  parts.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as 
follows. — Exterior  length  of  the  church  within  its  buttresses 
£24  feet;  interior  length  482  foet;  width  of  the  cUhetel 
(interior  width,  we  beueve,  of  the  nave  and  choir  with  their 
respective  aisles)  80  foet  j  height  of  ibe  vaulting  of  tha 
nave  80  foot;  width  of  the  western  ftont  174  feet  Ex- 
terior length  of  the  principal  transept  260  feet*  interiw 
222  feet ;  width  66  feet  Smaller  or  easton  transept- 
length  170  feet;  width,  including  the  side  diapels,  44 
feet  The  dimensions  are,  we  belierc,  when  not  othenrisa 
specified,  interior  dimensions. 

The  old  bell,  called  the  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  was  cast 
in  1610,  and  hung  in  the  northernmost  of  the  west  lowers, 
became  cracked  in  1827,  and  being  broken  up  in  1834,  with 
six  other  bells,  was  recast  into  the  present  Urge  bell  and 
two  quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hears  of  London,  and 

Slacea  in  the  Rood  (or  central)  tower  in  1835.  The  new 
ell,  which  is  larger  and  heavier  thajo  the  old  one,  is  6  feet 
104  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  wdghs  5  tons 
8  cwt :  the  old  one  weighed  nearly  a  ton  less,  vis.  4  tons 
14  ewt  The  new  bell  is  more  mnaiml  than  the  t^d  one^  but 
not  nearly  so  lond  and  sonoroua  It  is  the  third  bell  for  aise 
in  the  kingdom;  being  exceeded  only  by 'Mighty Tom*  of 
Oxford  (7  tons  1 5  cwt.)  and  *  Ghreat  Tom'  of  Exeter  (6  tons). 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters  with 
the  chapter-house.  The  cloisters  enclose  a  quadrangle  of 
118  feet  by  91 :  three  sides  remain  in  their  original  state, 
and  are  of  good  decorated  work ;  over  the  fourth  (the  north) 
side  is  a  library  built  by  Dean  Honeywood  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  library  contains  a 
collection  of  books,  with  some  curious  specimens  of  Roman 
antiquities.  In  the  enclosure  of  the  cloisters,  some  feet 
^  below  the  rarfeee,  is  a  han^me.  tessellated  pavement 
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From  the  eastern  Aide  of  the  cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the 
eh(9ta>house,  a  lotty  and  elegant  decagon,  with  a  groined 
roof  sopported  by  a  central  pillar.  Though  not  equtu  to  the 
efaapter-nonse  of  Salisbury,  it  is  very  fine.  lu  interior 
diaineter  it  Go  feet  6  inches. 

Th*  cathedral  containB  numwous  nnonuments ;  but  many 
more,  vhich  formerly  existed,  hare  been  fermoved  or  totally 
destroyed.  Many  vere  defaced  or  pujted  down  at  the  Re- 
Cmnation,  or  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers  in  the  great  civil 
war ;  and  many  vere  disarranged  when  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral  was  newly  paved  in  a.d.  1783,  or  when  subse- 
quent altwations  were  made  in  the  nave  and  choir.  Among 
other  tombs  are  those  of  Catherine  Swinford,  duchess  of 
Lancaster,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  of  Joan,  countess  of 
Westmoreland,  their  daughter ;  and  of  several  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  cathedral. 

The  officers  of  the  cathedral  are  the  bishop,  dean,  {nre- 
ceator.  chancellor,  subdean,  six  archdeacons,  &fty-two  pre- 
bendaries, four  priest-vican,  five  lay-clerks  or  singing-men, 
■n  organist,  seven  poor  derks,  four  choristers,  and  six 
bni^hut  chanters.  Tne  net  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric 
is  4542i. ;  the  net  yearly  income  of  the  cathedral,  divued 
between  the  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  subdean,  is 
6986/.;  these  dignitaries  have  residences.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace, 
which  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars.  The  shell  of 
the  magnificent  hall,  eighty-four  feet  by  fifty  feet,  supported 
by  two  rows  of  pillars,  a  gateway,  and  part  of  the  kitchen 
wall,  remain.  A  modem  house  has  been  built  on  part  of 
the  site,  in  which  the  bishop  resides  when  at  Lincoln.  The 
dsanery  is  an  antient  building;  and  near  it  is  another 
antienc  bnildii^  called  *  the  Works  Chantry,'  formerly  the 
nsidraee  of  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  vicar's 
ooOege  once  ibrmed  a  quadraDgle,  of  which  at  present 
there  remain  only  four  bouses  mhabited  by  the  vicars. 
There  is  an  antient  gateway  yet  standing. 

The  see  of  Lincoln  was  originally  at  Dorchester  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  see  of  Dorchester  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  A.n.  625  or  636.  The  dioceses  of  Leicester  and 
Stdnacester  (probably  Stow,  between  Lincoln  and  Gains- 
borough), the  latter  of  which  comprehended  the  parts  of 
Lindwy,  were  added  to  it ;  and  in  the  eleventh  cectury  (ajx 
1067,  or  IU73,  or  1088,  for  accounts  vary)  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  Although  the  dioceses  of 
Bly  (in  the  twelfth  centur}),  Oxford  and  Peterborough  (in 
the  sixteenth  century,,  at  the  Reformation),  were  taken  out 
•f  it,  it  is  still  the  most  extensive  diocese  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  divided  into  six  acebdeaeonries:  1,  Lincoln ;  and,  %  Stow, 
whidi  two  comprehend  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  3,  Leicester, 
which  includes  Leicestershire ;  4,  Bedford,  which  includes 
Bedfordshire;  5,  Huntingdon,  which  includes  Huntingdon- 
shire and  part  of  Hertfordshire ;  and,  6,  Buckin^am,  which 
includes  Buckinghamshire.  Considerable  alterations  are 
however  to  be  made,  in  confbrmity  with  the  act  6  and  7 
Will.  IV.,  c.  77.  The  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  the  county  of 
Buckingham  is  to  he  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford : 
the  county  of  Leicester  to  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  and 
the  part  of  Hertfordshire  to  that  of  Rochester.  Of  the 
present  diocese  only  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  to  remain, 
but  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  county  of  Nottineham.  trans- 
ferred from  the  diocese  of  York.  A  fit  resi^nce  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  bishop,  whose  average  income  is  to  be  fnnn 
40002.  to  5000/. 

The  parish  churches  of  Lincoln  are  twelve  in  number ; 
formerly  tfaeie  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  or  more,  most  of 
which  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
present  churches  are  mostly  small  and  much  mutilated. 
Four  of  five  churches  south  of  the  Witham  have  Norman 
towers.  An  additional  church  is  about  to  be  built  by  sub- 
scription. 

Tne  remains  of  the  castle  stand  on  the  hill,  west  of  the 
cathedral :  they  consist  chiefly  of  Uie  outer  walls  and  the 
gateway  tower.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  occupied  by  the 
county  ^l  and  court-house,  which  were  rebuilt  a  few  years 
9go  in  a  handsome  style  by  Sir  R.  Smirke.  In  one  corner 
of  the  area  is  a  small  building,  '  Cob's  Hall.*  supposed  to 
have  been  a  chapel ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  outer  wall,  on 
the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  turret  in  the  line  of  the 
Roman  wall  of  Lindum,  in  which  is  a  gateway  apparently  Ro- 
man, and  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  gates  of  that 
station,  or  to  have  belonged  to  a  building  more  antient  than 
the  castle. 
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Lincoln  abounds  in  monastic  and  other  remains  of  antient 
architecture.  There  are  several  antient  gateways,  u  the 
CJhequer  or  Excheauer  Gate  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  an/ 
the  Stonabow  in  tne  High-street ;  the  remains  of  a  fort 
called  *Luey  Tower;'  a  tower  of  three  stories,  inoortmatad 
in  a  modem  house  called '  the  Priory,'  and  sevenu  other 
buildings.  'The  Grey  Friars "  is  a  laige  oblong  building, 
the  lower  story  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  spinning-schooL 
and  lied  some  feet  below  the  surmce  of  the  ground ;  part  of 
the  upper  story,  formerly  the  chapel,  is  now  used  for  a  free- 
school,  and  the  remaining  part  as  a  library.  The  remains 
of  John  of  Gaunt's  Palace  and  of  a  building  called  John 
of  Gaunt's  Stables  present  some  interestiiw  Norman  and 
early  English  features.  In  the  gable  of  the  palace  .a  a 
beautiful  oriel  window. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  liberty,  in  1831,  was 
11,843,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  three  psrisbK 
locally  iududed,  I3S0;  together.  13,20S.  The  dhiei  trade 
is  in  flour,  which  ia  sent  to  Handnster  and  London,  and 
there  are  some  extensive  breweries  noted  for  their  ale. 
There  are  now  eight  or  ten  steam-engines  in  the  city;  -a  few 
years  ago  there  was  not  one.  The  county  assizes  and  the 
election  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  and  quarter^ 
sessions  fbr  the  city  and  liberty,  are  held  here.  There  are  a 
race-course,  a  theatre,  and  assembly-rooms. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  several 
public  libraries,  two  news-rooms,  a  flourishing  meuianics*  in* 
stitute,  and  several  book-societies.  There  are  a  general  dis- 

Sensary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  hospital,  a  lying-ilk' 
ospital,  and  several  other  charitable  institutions. 
Lincoln  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Henry  II.,  but 
the  governing  charter  was  that  of  Charles  I.  By  the  Mu- 
nioipal  Reform  Act  the  dty  is  divided  into  three  wwrda, 
and  has  a  ma^r,  six  aldermen,  and  e^hteen  oouneillon. 
The  guildhall  is  an  antient  (Sothic  budding;  the  oourt- 
house  for  the  city  is  modem ;  the  gaol  is  not  Ivge  enough 
to  admit  of  the  proper  classification  of  prisoners. 

The  city  returns  two  members  to  parliament:  it  first 
exercised  this  privilege  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Thm 
parliamentary  constituency,  in  1833,  consisted  of  603  free- 
men and  521  ten-pound  householders :  total,  1124.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprehends  the  dty  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  liberty. 

There  were  in  the  cit>-,  in  1 833,  two  infant-schools,  with 
323  children;  five  dame-schools,  with  67  children;  thirty- 
two  day-scboob  (including  two  endowed  scboob^  with  86 
children),  with  776  children;  four  boarding  and  day  schools, 
with  ISO  to  100  childien ;  one  national  school,  with  474 
children ;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  about  700  chil- 
dren. There  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  liberty,  one 
hoarding-school,  with  30  to  40  children ;  six  ^y-schw^ 
(three  of  them  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  suha^plion), 
containing  2-16  children;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
320  children. 

Grimsby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Bradley  Hoverstoe,  in  the 
partit  of  Lindsey,  on  the  south  bank  of  tbeHumbQr,near  its 
tQoulh.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Grimsby  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  furnish  the  kiug  with  eleven  vessels  and 
1 70  mannm  fbr  his  armament  against  Calais.  The  gradual 
blocking  up  of  tbe,  harbour  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  Id  to  the  decay  of  the  port,  until  it  was  renovated  by 
the  si>irited  exertions  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  Unded 

arietm  about  the  beginning  of  the  inesent  century.  The 
[i«  at  bw  water  is  however  stUl  very  bad,  and  a  jetty  is 
now  erecting  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  llie  parish  of 
Grimsby,  the  township  of  Clee,  and  the  hamlet  of  Weelsby, 
comprehend  2110  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
4225,  of  which  a  small  proportion  is  agricultural.  The 
town  consisu  of  two  pans:  Uie  older  part  of  the  town 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  the  new  part,  commonly  called 
'  the  Marsh,'  consists  of  three  streets  parallel  to  the  harbour, 
on  the  east  side.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tide-harbour, 
with  a  lock.&c,  isatoneof  the  mouths  of  the  Laeeby  Beck) 
extending  inland  about  a  mile  southward  from  the  sea; 
vessels  dnwing  sixteen  feet  can  enter  it  with  high-water  at 
neap  tides.  There  are  large  warehouses  and  timber-yards 
attached  to  the  harbour.  The  town  formerly  consisted 
of  two-pariafaes  now  united.  Tbe  charch  of  St.  James, 
now  the  only  one,  is  a  large  cross  church,  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre;  t'je  arcliitecture  is  in  a  great  degree  early 
English;  the  west  door  is  Norman.  There  are  in  the 
church  some  antient  inonoments  and  iuscripiions,  lud  a 
Digitized  H5'ci^-X4'V>-glC 
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large  font  of  early  BngUsli  character.  There  U  a  small  iU- 
managed  borough  noL  There  are  a  tan-yard,  two  bone- 
mills,  some  oorn-nuUB.  and  a  la^  ropery  for  malung  patent 
cordase  of  phormium  tenax,  which  has  not  been  very  auc- 
ceaefiu.  The  muket  is  on  Friday. 

Grimsby  is  a  borough  by  pmcription  *  the  council  under 
Om  Munic^Mil  Reform  Act  consists  of  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  oouncillors.  The  [nrliamentary  borough,  which 
wa»  considerably  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  includes, 
besides  the  municipal  borough,  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  Grimsby,  and  the  parishes  of  Great  Coates,  little  Coates, 
Bradley,  Laceby,  Waltbam,  Scarlho,  and  Glee,  with  the 
township  of  Cieethorpe,  containing  an  additional  popu- 
lation of  2364;  making  in  all  6589.  Clee  has  an  antient 
churdi,  with  some  fine  Norman  piers  and  arches. 

The  living  of  Grimsby  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  i32L  There  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Time  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infont  school,  with 
SO  ohildreui  partly  su^iported  by  the  corporation;  a  gram- 
mar-school, with  60  boys  and  20  girls;  a  school  preparatory 
to  the  grammar-school,  with  54  boys  and  19  girls;  and  a 
school  tor  dissenters,  with  22  children :  the  first  two  of  these 
sehools  were  wholly  and  the  third  partly  supported  by  the 
corporation:  four  other  day-schools,  with  IHchildren;  one 
boarding-school,  with  23  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school, 
with  IIU  children. 

Alford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Calceworth,  in  the  parts  of' 
Lindsey,  1 40  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby,  and 
near  the  head  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  thia  sea. 
The  parish  contains  1410  acres,  witha  pqjulation,  in  1831, 
■of  1784,  about  one-fourth  a^culturaL  The  town  consists 
eiuellyof  one  street.  The  church  is  an  insignificant  build- 
ing. There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market  is  on  I'uesday.  The  living  is  ^  vicanwe,  united 
with  the  chapelry  of  Rigsby,  in  the  archdeaconry  oif  Lincoln, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  122/.  There  were,  in  1833,  an 
endowed  grammar-sdiool,  with  24  boys  ;  a  national  school, 
with  128  children ;  and  five  other  day  and  boardii^  schools, 
with  190  children. 

B<^ngbroke  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolii^broke,  in  the  parts 
of  Lindsey,  133  miles  flrom  London,  by  Boston.  There  was 
here  an  antient  castle,  built  by  William  de  Romara,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacy 
ftmily,  and  subsequently  into  those  of  John  of  Ghiunt. 
Henry  IV.,  son  of  John,  was  bom  in  this  csstle,  and  took 
from  it  his  surname  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  There  are 
a  few  remains,  conaiating  chiefly  of  the  tower  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  castle,  wfaieh  was  quadrangular.  Hie 
parish  eomprehends  an  area  of  2570  acres,  with  a  pqiuia- 
noB  ^  7ifi.  There  is  a  small  maaufoetory  of  earthenware. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  church,  which  is  antient, 
was  partly  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Harehy, 
both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  373/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  en- 
dowed, and  one  other  day-school,  with  46  children,  and  one 
Sunday-school,  with  40  children. 

Bourn  is  in  Aveland  wapentake,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteren, 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln,  97  miles  fVom  the 
former,  and  36  from  the  latter.  There  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  which  was  ibe  seat  of  a  lordship  of  some  note  in  the 
Suraa  times.  Hereward,  the  An^lo-Saxon  chieftain  who 
oppoeed  the  most  protracted  resistance  to  the  Norman 
conquerors,  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Bourn,  or  Brunne. 
Tlie  parish  eomprehends  8190  acres,  with  a  population  of 
S969 :  it  is  divided  into  three  hamlets>  of  which  that  of 
Beume,  with  Tongue-End,  contains  a  population  of  2355, 
nearly  one-half  agricultural.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long  street  of  modern  well-built  houses.  In  the  centre 
of  the  market-place  is  an  antient  town-hall,  said  to  have 
heen  built  by  the  great  Lord  Burgbley,  a  native  of  the  town ; 
the  lower  part  is  used  as  a  market-house.  The  church  is 
large,  but  appears  to  be  only  part  of  a  more  extensive  plan. 
The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  Norman,  the  clereS' 
tory  of  perpendicular  date.  At  the  west  end,  portions  in 
the  perpendicular  style  have  been  ingrafted  upon  others  of 
■n  early  Bnglish  chsraoter.  '  There  are  two  towers  at  this 
end.  Wool-stapling  and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  the 
the  town  has  some  trade  in  leather  and  wool:  there  is  a  na- 
vigaUe  canal  communicating  with  the  nver  Glen.  A  tessd- 
hted  pavement  and  some  Roman  ooisu  have  been  dug  up  in 
th»  naif^bourtiood,  BDdtherearethetraoeBof  thesite  in  an 


Auguslinian  prioiy,  the  revenue  of  which  at  theDissohition 
was  1971,  17«.  Sd.  groB8>or  167L  I4t.  Sd.  clear.  There  are 
some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a  vicars^ 
in  the  arehde.iconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value 
of  320/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  the  year  1S33, 
in  the  parish,  one  dame-school,  wiUi  20  ehildren;  an 
eudowed  school,  with  18  boys ;  a  national  school,  with  125 
children;  nine  other  day-schools, with  167  diildven;  and 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  1 69  children. 

Caistor,  or  Castor,  is  in  the  wi^ntako  of  Yarbo  rough, 
in  the  parU  of  Lindsey.  Its  name  indicates  it  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station:  by  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Thong  Castor. 
Some  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities  ha\-e  been  discovered 
here.  The  whole  parish,  which  extends  into  the  wapentake 
of  Walshcroft,  contains  4470  acres,  with  a  populatim  of 
1525:  the  cha^lry  of  Holton-fe-Moor  contains  1750  acres, 
with  a  population  of  150,  leaving  for  the  part  c^the  parish 
which  contains  the  town  2780  acres  and  1375  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  a  sixth  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
church  is  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  early  English  oharme- 
ter.  The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  linng  is  a 
rectory,  united  with  the  cbapelries  of  I^oughton  andCUx- 
by,.  exempt  Itom  the  archdeacon's  jurisdictioii,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  215/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
;  the  parish  (exclusive  of  HoltMi  ch^tryX  in  1833,  ui  en- 
dowed day-school,  with  74  children ;  eight  other  day-schools, 
with  194  children;  a  national  Sun^y-scbool,  with  144 
ohilfhren ;  and  another  Sunday-school,  with  70  children. 

Corby  is  in'  the  wapentake  of  Beltisloe.  parts  of  Kesteven, 
105  miles  from  London  by  Bourne.  The  pariah  compre- 
hends 3790  acres,  with  a  population  of  654,  above  half 
agricultural.  The  market,  which  has  idmoet  fallen  into 
disuse  is  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  umied 
with  die  rectory  of  Iraham  and  the  chapelry  of  Bulby,  all 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and oS the  jointyaarly  value 
of  608/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  Cwby  pat^h, 
in  1833,  an  endowed  free-school,  with  fiom  lO  to  26  sebo- 
lars ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  38  chiltoB  ;  and  me  Svn- 
day-school,  with  82  children. 

Deeping,  distinguished  from  some  neighbouring  places  of 
the  same  name  as  Market  Deeping,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Ness,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven.  It  is  90  miles  from  London, 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln.  The  parish  comprehends  1290 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1091.  The  houses 
are  mostly  old.  and  ill  built  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Welland.  Tbs  church  con- 
tains some  traces  of  Normau  and  some  portions  of  eariy 
English  BiehitectBre ;  the  tower  and  other  parts  are  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  living  is  a  rectaiy  of  the  ekor 
yearly  value  of  &79L,  with  a  gtebe-house.  Thne  were  in 
1833  an  endowed  day<whool  with  70  sehtdars;  ux  other 
day-schools  with  173  children;  and  one  Sun^y-school, sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor-rates,  with  SO  children. 

Deeping  St  James  is  a  village  so  near  to  Market  Dee|»ng 
as  almost  to  constitute  one  town  wiUi  it  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  6470  acres,  with  a  population  of  1 587.  The  church, 
originally  a  chapel,  built  m  the  monks  of  Croyland,  is  large 
and  curious,  chiefly  in  the  Norman  and  early  English  styles 
it  contains  a  curious  Norman  font.  Ihere  is  an  antient 
stone  cross  in  this  village.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
dear  yearly  value  of  1 91/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  1 833  three  day-schools  with  85  cEoldren ;  a  niUional  school 
with  100  diildran ;  and  a  Sunday-sohool  with  64  childrm. 

Donington  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Klrton,  in  the  parls  of 
Holland.  It  is  110^  miles  ftom  Lmdoii,  tm  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Boston.  Tha  parish  eomprehends  an-arsa  of  61B0 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  1759,  more  than  half 
agricultural.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  nei^bourfaood  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  much  hemp-seed  is  sold.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Rood ;  thwe  are  one 
or  two  Dissenting  plsuces  of  worship.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 26/.,  with  a  glebe-house 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  four  dame-schools  with  28 
children ;  four  endowed  day-schools  with  315  ehildren ;  and 
one  Sunday-school  with  20  children. 

Falkin^am,  or  Folkingham,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Aveland,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven,  106  miles  fimn  London 
on  the  mad  to  Luicoln.  Here  was  antienUy  a  castle  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  but  only  tte  moats  and  mounds 
remain.  The  parish  comprehends  1700  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  «  population  of  744,  abovejMlf  agtieidtoraL  The 
streets  are  o)ean  and  (S^i^^^^  large  and 
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handsome,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character ;  the  tower  baa 
eight  pinnacles  and  a  rich  battlement.  A  small  gaol  was 
erected  thirty  years  ago'  on  the  site  of  the  antieut  castle,  and 
has  been  since  enlarged.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Laugbton, 
both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of '511/.  There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  an  en- 
dowed day-school  with  30  children ;  four  other  day-schools 
viih  66  children;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with  36 
dbildren ;  and  one  Sunday-schotil  with  131  children. 

Glanlbid-Brigg,  or  Glanfbrd-BridgeSt  or  by  familiar  ab- 
breviation Bri^,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborough,  in 
the  parts  of  Lindsey,  23  miles  from  Lincoln,  and  156  miles 
fVom  London  on  the  road  to  Barton-upon-H umber.  The 
chapelry  of  Glanford-Bri^g  is  in  the  parisii  of  Wrawby  with 
Ketlleby,  which  compreliends  5070  acres,  and  had  in  1831 
a  population  of  2418,  of  whom  1780  were  in  GUiifoid 
cMpeh-y.  The  town  is  advantageously  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  the  Ancholme  navigation,  by  means  of 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  coal,  and 
timber.  Besides  the  Episcopal  chapel  there  are  Dissenting 
and  Catholic  places  of  worship.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
The  chapelry  is  annexed  to  uie  vicarage  of  Wrawby,  which 
is  in  the  archdeaconfy  <^  Lincoln,  of  uie  elear  yearly  value 
of  230/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  in  the 
elutpelry  three  dame  schools,  vrith  about  50  children ;  an 
endowed  day-scbool  with  21  children ;  four  other  day- 
schools  with  125  children ;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with 
54  children ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  387  children. 

Holbeach  is  in  the  wapentake  of  EUoe,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland.  109  miles  from  London,  a  few  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
20,240  aeres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  3890,  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  town  is  indifferently  built  and  is  in  a 
low  marshy  district.  The  church  is  a  laige  and  handsome 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  square 
tower,  sunnountea  with  an  ornamented  octangular  spire. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
70iL  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  101 
children;  a  day-school,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
with  40  children ;  nine  other  day-schools  with  349  chil- ' 
dren  ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  275  children. 

Homcastle  is  in  the  soke  of  Horncastle,  in  the  parts  of 
lindsey,  136  miles  from  London  by  Sleaford  andTattershall. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  some  think 
that  it  was  theBannovallum  of  Ravennas.  There  are  traces 
of  a  fbrtiBcatlon  yet  visible,  which  was  a  parallelogram  en- 
closing an  area  of  twenty  acres,  and  comprehending  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  modern  town.  Roman  coins  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  discovered,  and  at  the  point  formed 
1^  the  junction  of  the  Waring  and  the  Bain  is  an  intricate 
circle  or  labyrinth  called  Julian's  Bower.  The  name  Hom- 
castle is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Ajfrn,  a  corner,  and  is 
descriptive  of  the  atuation  of  the  place  in  the  anrie  formed 

the  junction  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.  The  town, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  has 
been  much  improved,  and  consists  of  respectable  well-built 
houses.  Th^  church  has  been  in  great  part  rehililt  of  late 
years.  Part  of  it  is  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses.  Corn  and 
wool  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  which  has  been 
much  promoted  by  the  opening  of  the  Horncastle  navigation 
from  this  town  to  the  Witham.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  one  of  them 
probably  the  largest  horse-fair  in  the  kingdom.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  2510  ocres;  liie  population  in  1831  was 
39BS,  about  one-tenth  i^cuUural.  The  living  is  a  vicar 
age  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
valneof  612/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  three 
dame-schools  with  58  children ;  a  Lancastcrian  school  ^rith 
145  children;  one  national  day  and  Sunday  school  with  225 
day  scholars,  and  1 89  on  Sundays ;  thirteen  other  day- 
schools  with  331  children;  two  boarding  and  day  schools 
with  84  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  186  chil- 
dren. There  were  two  endowed  schools  (one  a  grammar- 
school)  from  which  no  return  was  made.  There  are  two 
public  libraries,  a  subscription  library  of  1000  volumes,  and 
a  clerical  library. 

Kirton  (distinguished  as  Klrton  in  Haiaey  from  another 
placo  of  the  same  name  in  the  parts  of  Holland)  is  in  the 
wapentake  of  Corringham,  in  the  parts  of  Linds^,  about 
190  miles  from  Loniun  to  the  left  of  the  Barton  rmd.  It 


is  situated  on  the  slope  of  that  range  of  hills  which  extendi 
from  Lincoln  to  Barton-upon-Humber  and  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Trent.  The  parish  comprehends  4210  acres; 
with  a  population  in  1831  of  I64'i,  more  than  one-tbir^ 
agricultural  The  guarter-sessions  for  the  parts  of  Lindsey 
are  held  here  by  adjournment;  and  there  are  a  court-house 
and  house  of  correction.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday. 
The  church  is  large  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  good 
early  English  work ;  there  are  meeting-houses  fer  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdea 
conry  of  Stow,  of  the  clear  vearly  value  of  2ASL  There  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833  an  innmt-school  with  58  children;  an 
endowed  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  105  children 
in  the  week,  and  100  on  Sundays;  nine  other  day-schools 
with  I.'iO  chUdren;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  99  children. 

Louth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  in  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  148  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby. 
There  were  antienlly  three  religious  establishments  (two 
'  guilds'  and  a  '  chantr/j,  the  funds  of  which  are  now  appro- 
priated to  the  grammar-school.  The  parish  comprehends 
an  area  of  3620  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  6976, 
about  one-eighth  agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a  pleasant 
situation  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  little  river  Ludd,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  It 
is  well  built;  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  streets  are 
welt  paved  and  lighted.  The  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  county :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles* 
with  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower,  snrmounted  by  a  rich  octan- 
gular crocketed  spire,  at  the  west  end.  The  exterior 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  perpendicular  architecture :  the 
east  wfhdow  is  remarkable  for  its  beautifHil  tracerj-.  The 
angles  of  the  tower  are  supported  by  rich  buttresses  which 
terminate  in  octangular  crocketed  pinnacles ;  there  are 
flying  buttresses  from  the  spire  to  these  pinnacles.  The 
height  of  the  spire  is  288  feet.  The  grounds  of  the  vicarage- 
house  are  curiously  laid  out  as  if  attached  to  a  hermitage,  and 
are  interspersed  with  seats,  cloisters,  and  other  appropriate 
buildings.  There  are  a  sessions-house  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  division ;  a  modem  guildhall ;  an  assonbly- 
toom;  a  small  theatre;  and  a  public  subscaription  library 
and  news-room.  There  are  some  mannfhctories  of  worsted, 
carpets,  rugs,  and  blankets,  which  give  employment  to  about 
100  people;  a  soap  manufoctory,  a  paper-mill,  and  breweries. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  wool  and  corn.  The  Louth  navigation 
extends  from  the  town  to  the  ocean  just  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  a  weekly  market  for  cattle  on  Friday 
during  tbe  spring.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  division 
are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Spilsby.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Edward  VL:  by  the  late  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  was  divided  into  two  wards,  and  has  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors.  The  borough  in  coextensive  with  the  parish 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  300/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
are  several  Dissenting  places  of  worship  There  were  in 
1833  an  infant-school  with  130  children,  a  daihe-school  with 
20  ;  a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  large  endowment,  with 
8C  children;  another  endowed  day-school  with  25  children; 
thirteen  other  day-schools  with  322  children;  a  national 
day  and  Sunday  school  with  284  scholars  during  the  week, 
and  59  on  Sundays;  and  three  Sunday-schools^  with  530  chQ- 
dren. 

Market-Rasen,  or  Raisin,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Walshcroft; 
in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  on  a  little  brook,  the  Rase  or  Raisin, 
which  joins  the  Ancholme,  nearly  148  miles  from  London 
by  Lincoln.  The  parish  comprehends  1220  acres,  and  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1428,  about  one-sixth  agricultural. 
The  parish-church  is  commodious.  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  Methodists  have  meeting-houses :  there  is  an  hospital 
or  almshouse  for  four  poor  men.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Tuesday,  is  well  frequented.  The  Ancholme  navigaUon  b»* 
gins  here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  223/.,  with  a  glebe- house. 
There  were  in  1 833  ten  day-schools  (one  of  them  with  a 
small  endowment)  with  201  children;  one  boarding-school 
with  4  children  ;  end  two  Sunday-schools  willi  282  cnildren. 

Sleaford  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Flaxwell,  in  the  parts  of 
Kesteven,  1 15^  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to  Lincoln. 
It  is  on  the  little  river  Slea,or  Sle^ord,  which  flows  into  the 
Witham,  and  is  called  New  Sleaibrd  to  distinguish  it  itaa 
the  adjacent  village  of  Old  Sleaford.  Stukely  conjectured. 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  the  Romajis  hod  a  i^tioq 
here.  Romwi  coins  have  beegj^|^g^^y'^|^teB«i|r^ 
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ro\n  had  a  rastle  here,  which  is  now  quite  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  parish  comprehends  1800  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1 831  of  2450,  scarcely  any  of  it  affricultonil,  beside 
the  hamlet  of  Holdingham,  1360  acres,  ana  137  inhabitallt^ 
chiefly  agricultural  The  town  has  been  much  improved 
of  late  year* :  tbe  itreets  are  paved  and  lighted.  The  ehurch  ; 
consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  aud  a  large  ch^>el  or  tran- 
sept on  the  southside,  and  anothertransept  on  the  tiorth,  and  a 
chaocel  without  aisles :  there  ia  a  tower-surmounted  with  a 
spire  rising  to  the  height  of  1 44  feet.  The  steeple  is  the  most 
antient  part  of  the  church,  and  is  of  early  English  character, 
the  upper  part  and  the  spire  being  of  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  rest ;  the  aisles  and  the  north  transept  are  of  deco- 
rated character,  and  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave,  the 
clerestory,  and  the  chancel  chiefly  of  perpendicular  date. 
The  west  front  is  very  fine :  and  the  design  and  execution 
of  most  parts  of  the  church  are  excellent.  There  ore  some 
Dissenting  places  of  worship ;  and  a  town-hall  of  mo- 
dem  architecture.  The  market  is  on  Monday..  The  Slea- 
ferd  canal  is  cut  from  this  town  to  the  'Witham.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  170/-,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  1833.  in  the  parish,  an  endowed  day-school  with  41)  chil- 
dren i  seven  other  day-schools  with  388  children ;  and 
three  Sundaj^>schools  with  311  children. 

Spalding  is  in  the  wapentake  of  EUoe,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  101  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to  Boston.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  consequence  even  in  the  Saxon  times. 
There  was  a  monastic  establishment  here,  which  underwent 
many  changes.  Its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  878/. 
18«.  3d.  gross,  or  767L  8«.  lid.  clear.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 12,070  acres,  with  apopulation  in  1831  of  6497, 
about  one-third  agricultural,  lite  town  w  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Welland,  in  n  fenny  district,  uut  well  drained ; 
the  streets  ire  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  neat. 
The  ehurch,  vhidi  is  mostly  of  perpendicular  character,  has 
a  fine  tower  and  crocketed  spire.  There  is  a  town-hall  or 
court-house,  a  auhstantial  bnck  building,  in  the  market- 
place. There  are  assembly-rooms  and  a  small  theatre.  The 
town  derives  its  principal  suppMrt  from  being  the  emporium 
for  the  neighbouring  agricultural  district.  The  Welland  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  40  or  50,  or  even  70  tons,  up  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  considerable  coasting  and  carrying 
trade.  Tlie  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  is  very  prosperous. 
Long  wool  is  sent  fVom  this  neighbourhood  for  the  supply  of 
Norwich  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The 
hving  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
of  thecleorannnalvalueof  9S0/.,  withaglehe-houae.  There 
were  in  1823  a  free  grammar-school  wiUi  5  sobolars;  ao- 
othor  endowed  free-school  &r  60  boys ;  a  free-school  called 
'  The  Bluecoat-school,'  with  50  tree  and  24  pay  scholars ; 
twenty-four  other  day-schools  with  614  children;  and  five 
Sunday-schools  with  705  scholars. 

Spilsby  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbruke,  in  the  parts  of 
Liousey,  133i  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  The 
parish  comprehends  2340  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  1384,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  was  agricultural. 
The  town  consists  of  four  streets  meeting  in  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  town-liall,  a  plain  brick  building  on 
arches,  stands  at  one  end  of  a  row  of  houses  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  and  the  market-cross,  a  plain  octangular 
shaft  rising  from  a  quadrangular  base  and  terminating  in  a 
vane,  at  the  other  end.  The  church  is  an  irr^ular  pile, 
having  at  the  west  end  a  handsome  tower  of  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  building:  itcontains  several  antient  monu- 
ments. Tliere  is  a  weekly  market  on  Mond^.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  109/.  There  were  in  1833  three  dame- 
schools  wiUi  50  children ;  one  day-school,  partially  endowed, 
with  60  scholars;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with 
75  children  in  the  week  and  70  on  Sundays ;  another  na- 
tional school  with  thirty  scholai-s ;  three  other  day-schools 
with  52  scholars;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  110  chil- 
dren. 

Swineshead,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  113)  miles  from  London,  and  7  from  Boston. 
There  was  formerly  a  (^tertian  abbey  here,  founded  aj>. 
1134,  by  Robert  de  Greriei ;  the  yearly  re^'enues  at  the  dis- 
flolution  were  175/.  19r.  lOii  ^oa,oT  167/.  1 5<.  3d.  clear. 
Iceland  reduces  them  to  80/1  In  this  monastery  King  John 
appears  to  have  rested  after  liis  escape  with  his  life  in  cross- 
ing the  Wash,  where  he  lost  his  baggage.  His  death,  which 
•ecurred  at  Newark  shortly  after,  was  by  some  ascribed  to 


poison  admmistereci  by  a  monk  of  Swmethead.  The  parish 
comprehends  6100  acres,  and  had  in  '1831  a  population  of 
1994,  about  half  agriculturaL  Swinethead  was  {bmierly  a 
port,  and  the  lea  flowed  up  to  the  market-plaoa,  when  ibera 
was  a  harbour.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  but  it  is  ahnoat 
disused.  The  ehureh  ii  a  handsome  spacious  buUdiDg  with 
a  lofty  spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaeonij 
of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  840/.  There  were  in 
the  parish  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  SOseholan; 
six  otfaer  day-schools  with  154  scholars;  and  ooe  Sundajp- 
■chool  with  75  children.  Ihere  is  in  the  town  a  eirenlar 
Danish  encampment,  lix^  yards  in  diameter,  lunounded 
by  a  double  fosse. 

Tattershall  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Oarlree,  in  the  parts 
of  Liiidscy,  127  miles  from  London  through  Sleafwd.  It 
is  on  the  little  river  Bain,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Witham.  Here  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  built  by  the 
Fitz-BudoB,  barons  of  Tattershall,  and  improved  by  uom- 
well,  Treunrer  of  the  Exchequer  to  King  Henij  VL  Tba 
site  is  marked  by  two  fosses,  the  outer  one  of  earth,  the 
inner  one  ten  feet  deep,  faced  with  brick,  and  occasionally 
fliled  with  water  from  the  river.  The  principal  gateway 
was  standing  till  of  late  jears :  a  square  brick  tower  built 
by  Treasurer  Cromwell  u  still  remoininj^:  it  is  flanked  by 
octangular  turrets  whidi  were  crowned  with  spires  covered 
with  lead ;  three  of  these  spires  yet  remain.  The  main 
walls  rise  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  story,  where  a  capacious 
machicolation  encompasses  the  tower,  on  which  rises  a  pa- 
rapet wall  of  vast  thickness,  with  ardies  for  the  protecticm 
of  those  employed  at  the  manhicolations ;  above  this  is  a 
second  platform  with  a  parapet  and  embrasures.  The 
tower  is  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  parish  comprehends 
3840  aoet,  with  a  population  in  ISSlof  599,  two-flAbs  agri- 
cultural. The  town  is  ranch  decayed.  The  church  i*  a 
beautiAiland  sMcious  edifloe,  in  the  fbrm  ofacroaa.  It 
has  however  sunbred  mnoh  from  diUpidationB.  The  win- 
dows of  the  choir  were  glazed  witli  beautifiil  stained  glaei^ 
which  was  removed  by  a  former  marquis  of  Exeter  on  oon- 
ditiou  of  replacing  it  with  plain  gUus ;  but  the  CMidition  was 
never  fulfilled,  and  the  mtwior  has  suSfered  much  from 
the  exposure :  a  rich  carved  wooden  screen  and  stalls  are 
nearly  rotten.  The  Homcastle  navigation  passes  through 
the  town ;  but  there  is  liule  trade.  The  mar>«*.  is  now  held 
on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  donatiT'  Jtempt  from  tfae 
archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  110/1 
There  were  in  1833  a  boarding  and  day  school  with  25  chil- 
dren; two  day-schools  with  10  or  12  children  in  each;  a  na- 
tional school  attended  by  104  ehOdren  in  the  week  and  62 
on  Sundays ;  and  one  Sunday-icliool  with  18  or  20  ehildcwL 
Muienl  waters  have  lately  been  discovered  at  Woodhall  be- 
tween Tattershall  and  Homcastle,  which  are  coming  into 
repute :  handsome  baths  are  built,  and  an  hotel  is  in  course 
of  erection. 

Wainfleet  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Candlesboe,  parts  of 
Lindsey,  123  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  If  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  the  Vainonas  of 
the  geographer  Ravennas.  The  haven  was  autiently  fn- 
quentedby  ships,  but  it  was  going  to  decay  in  Leland's  time. 
The  waters  have  been  so  lowered  by  a  drain,  that  it  is  now 
used  only  for  small  craft.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  formerly  higher  up  the  creek,  where  the  old  church 
of  All  Saints  stands.  The  parish  of  Wainfleet  AU  SaioU 
comprehends  1830  acres,  with  a  popuUtion  itflSSI  <tf  1135 
about  one-fburth  orone-flfth  agneultural ;  tbatc^Wain- 
fteetSt.Mary  comi)rebeQdB6440  aores,  with  apopulationof 
660,  almost  entirely  agricultural:  together  8370  acres,  widi 
a  population  of  1795.  All  Saints  church  is  a  handsone 
building  fast  going  to  decay  :  it  has  a  brick  tower  of  mo- 
dern date.  St.  Mary's  church  is  also  much  decayed.  There 
is  a  school-house  for  the  free  grammar-school,  founded  by 
William  of  Waynflele,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  but  is  almost 
disused.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  rectory,  of  the  tJear 
yearly  value  of  322/. ;  that  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  201/.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  both  are  in 
the  archdeaoonry  of  Lincoln.  There  were  in  18.13,  in  the 
two  parishes,  a  dame-school  with  16  children;  William  04 
Waynflete's  free  grammar-school,  with  42  chUdr«i ;  an  en- 
dowed ftee-aohool,  supported  by  the  governors  of  Bethle- 
hem Hospital,  with  133  children ;  nine  ot^  day-achcKris 
with  222  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  3S7 
children:  one  of  the  Sunday-school&wtth  105  children  vaa 
supported  by  the  gOTO^ora  »t  ^j^l^^i^^^f^^l.  Wil- 
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Ham  of  Waynflete  was  of  this  town ;  hu  name  was  William 
Pfertin.   He  fiiunded  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Wragbyis  inthe«apeniakeofWrafKoe,partsofLiadaeT, 
:  44  miles  from  London  through  Lim-un.  The  parish  com- 
piebends  1710  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  601,  more 
than  a  fourth  agricultural.  The  town  is  neatly  built  and 
pleasantly  situated.  A  handsome  new  church  was  built  in 
1 837,  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  proprietor  of  the  town.  There  is 
a  Methodist  meeting-house;  also  an  almshouse  for  six  cler- 
gymen's widows  and  six' other  persons,  with  a  cbapel.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with 
the  rectory  of  East  Torringtoo,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  327/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-schuol  with  20 
children;  another  day-school  with  25  children;  and  a  Sun* 
dKMchool  with  28  children. 

IHw  following  places  bad  markets,  now  disused. — ^Bin- 
brook  is  in  Walshcroft  hundred,  parts  of  Lindsay.  It  lies 
in  the  Wolds  between  Caistor  and  Louth,  out  of  any  great 
load.  It  consists  of  two  parisbaj,  St.  Gabriel  and  St.Mary, 
having  a  joint  area  of  6070  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  1030,  more  than  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  are  ex- 
tensive rabbit-warrens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consider- 
able business  is  done  in  dressing  skins  for  furriers.  The 
living  of  St.  Gabriel  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  75/.,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  visitation ;  that  of 
St.  Mary  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  291/.  There  were  in  1823,  in  the  two 
mrishes,  four  dav-schools  with  7i  children,  and  two 
Sunday-schools  with  184  children. 

Burttm,  distinguished  from  othw  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Burton-upon-Stather,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Manley,  parts  of  Lmdsey.  169  miles  from  London  through 
Newark  and  Gainsborough.  The  parish  comprehends  an 
area  of  3660  acres,  with  a  pbpulation  in  1831  of  760,  three- 
flftbs  agricultural.  The  town  was  formerly  more  extensive, 
but  dif^rent  calamities  that  have  happened  to  it  have  com- 
bined with  the  rise  of  Gainsborough  to  reduce  it;  its  market 
has  coudeqiiently  been  given  up  of  late  years.  It  is  on  a 
bill  overlooking  the  Trent,  upon  the  bank  of  which  there  is 
a  whar£  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  rectory  of 
Flixborough,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  and  of  the 
joint  yearly  value  of  752/-,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were, 
m  18S3,  Ave  day-sctuMds  (one  partly  supported  by  a  yearly 
donation),  with  130  children ;  and  two  Sundh>-sobools,  with 
107  childnn. 

Crowland  or  Croylsnd  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  parts 
of  Holland,  near  the  old  channel  of  the  Wellaud,  and  near 
the  south  border  of  the  county,  87  miles  &om  I<ondon, 
through  Huntingdon,  Ramsey,  and  Thomey.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity  and  interest  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  but  though  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  not  sufficient  to  support  the  coiyecture.  In 
the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  a  monastery  was 
founded  here  by  Etbelbold,  king  of  Mercia,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century.  The  first  building  is  said  to 
have  been  of  timber ;  and.  from  the  marshy  character  of 
ttw  soU,  was  founded  upon  piles.  In  or  about  a.i>.  870,  in 
the  rngn  of  Ethelred  L,  this  monastery,  with  several  othua, 
was  draitroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  latter  part  of  &o 
eleventh  century,  the  monastoy.  whioh  had  been  restored, 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 
afterwards,  with  funds  partly,  if  not  whidly,  raised  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  Five  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone ;  and  the  abbey, 
thus  restored,  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  reputation. 
At  the  dissolution,  its  yearly  revenues  were  estimated  at 
1217/.  5«.  lid  gross,  or  1083/.  15«.  \0d.  clear.  The  build- 
ings of  the  abusy  were  much  injured  during  the  siege  of 
Ooyland,  which  the  rovalists  had  fortified,  by  the  parlia- 
mentary farces  under  t^romwell:  there  are  yet  standing 
however  considerable  remains  of  the  church.  This  builtf 
ing  was  originally  crucifbrm,  with  a  central  tower,  which 
prol»bly  rose  little  abo%*e  the  roof  of  the  church :  there  was 
•  campanile  tower  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church.  After 
the  dissolution  the  transepts  and  choir  were  pulled  down ; 
the  nave  with  its  side  aisfes  was  left  for  use  as  the  narish 
church ;  but  the  damage  sustained  in  the  civil  war  led  to 
the  church  being  transferred  to  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave; 
and  the  centre  and  south  aisle  were  abandoned  to  decay,  in 
which  state  they  now  remam.  The  architecture  of  the 
bnilding  varies;  part  is  uf  Norman*  part  of  Early  En^iih, 


and  part  of  Perpendicular  architecture.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  present  church  is  a  massive  tower  of  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter :  the  western  entrance  to  what  was  the  central  part 
of  the  nave  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  rich 
Early  English  in  the  kingdom.  The  groming  of  the  roof 
of  the  present  church  is  very  good,  and  the  original  windows 
have  been  fine  ones.  There  are  stnne  antient  screen-work 
and  an  antient  font.  The  very  foundations  of  the  other 
conventual  buildings  have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  church  is  the  triangular  bridge 
at  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  There  is  no  record  of  its 
erection,  but  from  its  style,  which  is  Decorated  English,  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  consists  of 
three  semi-arches  meeting  in  a  common  centre,  and  form- 
ing by  their  junction  6S  many  pointed  arches.  The  bridge 
is  too  steep  mr  carriages,  sod  is  little  used  even  fbr  horses. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Trinity.  At  one  angle  of  the  bri^;e  is  the  statue  of  some 
king  much  decayed. 

The  parish  comprehends  12,780  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1831  of  2268,  nearly  two-thirds  agricdlturaL  The  village 
is  surrounded  by  fens,  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  la 
grazing,  in  the  dairy,  or  in  the  breeding  or  taking  of  geese 
and  wild-fowl.  The  market  has  been  removed  to  Thorney. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 5/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  1833  nine  dame-schools,  with  about  100  children; 
eight  day-BchooU  with  225  children;  and  two  Sundiiy- 
schools,  with  206  children. 

Navenby  is  in  the  hundred  of  Booth^  Graflb,  parts  of 
Kesteven,  on  the  road  from  Grantham  to  Lincoln,  124  miles 
from  London.  The'ohurch  is  partly  of  Early  English  and 
partly  of  Decorated  English  architecture.  The  windows 
of  the  chancel  are  very  fine  specimens  of  Decorated  cha- 
racter, particularly  the  east  window,  the  muUions  and 
tracery  of  which  are  remarkably  graceful.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 2110  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  778, 
above  half  agricultural.  The  market,  formerly  held  on 
Thursday,  has  &llen  into  disuse.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  ardildeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
588/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1 833  two  dame- 
schools,  with  18  children;  two  day-schools,  with  25  chil- 
dren; and  one  endowed  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  109 
children  in  the  week  and  166  on  Sunday. 

Salttleet  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eake,  parts  of 
lindsey,  1S9  miles  from  London  by  Sleaford,  Homcastle^ 
and  Louth.  SaltReet,  half  a  centur)-  ago,  was  a  place  oi 
some  consequenee,  but  is  now  decayed  and  is  a  mere  hamlet 
to  the  parisn  of  Skidbrooke.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery ;  there  is  a  bank  of  good 
oysters  off  the  coasL  The  parish  of  Skidbrooke  contains 
2420  acres,  with  a  population  of  362,  about  half  agrical- 
tuml.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  'i7U.  There  were  in 
1833  two  day-schools,  with  52  children,  and  one  Sunday- 
school,  with  58  children. 

Divisions  /or  EcdenasHeal  and  Legal  Purpotes. — This 
county,  as  noticed  above,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
constitutes  the  two  archdeaconries  of  lincoln  and  Stow. 
The  intended  changes  in  the  diocese  have  been  also  given. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
rural  deaneries: — 1,  Lincoln;  2,  Aswardbum,  or  Aswud- 
bum-eum-Lafford ;  3,  Aveland ;  4,  Beltisloe  or  Beltislaw ; 
5,  Bolingbroke  or  Bullingbrook ;  6,  Candlesboe ;  7,  Calce- 
worth  or  Calcewarth ;  8,  Gartree;  9,  Grantham;  10,  Graffo 
orGraffue;  U,  Grimsby  Hill ;  12,  Homcastle;  13,  Longo- 
bovey;  14,  Loveden;  15,  Lowth-cum-Ludbrook;  16,  Ness, 
or  Nesse;  17,  Stamford;  18.  'Walshcroft  or  Waiscroft; 
19,  Wra^oe  or  Wraghoe;  and  20,  Yarborough  or  Yar- 
bui^h.  The  archdeaconry  of  Stow  is  divided  into  ihe  fol- 
lowing rural  deaneries: — 1,  Aslacoe  or  Aslacko;  2,  Cor- 
ringham ;  3,  Lawress ;  and  4.  Manley  or  Manlake.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  given  bv  Camden  at  630.  Tn  Lcw.is's 
'Topographical  Dictionary'  they  are  given  at  609,  of  whicli 
305  are  rectories,  244Ticarages.  and  the  remainder  perpetual 
curacies,  chapelries,  or  donatives.  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  is 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

Lincolnshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Lincoln,  where  is  tlie  county  gaol.  The  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  as  follows :  for  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  at  Lincoln ;  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland, 
the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Midsummer  sessions,  at  Bourn  * 
the  MLicnaelmas  session .  at  Boston :  for/the ^uaiis.^  Und- 
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■ev,  for  one  division,  at  Kirton  in  Lindsey ;  and  for  the 
otber  division,  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  at 
8piUby,  and  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Louth. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the  county  re- 
turned tvo  members,  wlio  were  elected  and  the  poll  taken 
at  Ijncoln.  Two  uembers  each  were  tetnrned  Ibr  the 
oity  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham, 
Grimsby,  and  Stamford. 

By  the  Refbrm  and  Boundary  Acts  the  county  was  di- 
Tided  into  two  parts,  each  to  return  two  members.  The 
northern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Lindsey :  the 
election  takes  place  at  Lincoln,  and  the  polling  stations  are 
Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Epworth,  Barton,  Glanford  Brigg. 
Market-Rasen,  Grimsby,  Loutb,  Spilsby,  and  Horncastle. 
The  southern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Kesteven 
and  Holland :  the  election  takes  place  at  Slcaford,  and  the 
polling-stations  are  Sleafbrd,  Boston,  Holbeach,  Bourn, 
Donington,  Navenby,  SiHdding,  and  Grantham. 

History  and  Antiquitiet — ^At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  Lincolnshire  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Goritani  (Koptrovoi),  who  occupied  several  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  whose  dominion  stretched  through  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Humber.  In  the 
division  which  the  Romans  made  of  Britain  Lincolnshire 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  CGDsariensis, 

The  principal  British  roads  or  trackways  which  passed 
through  Lincolnshire,  were  Ermine-street,  which  haH  two 
branches;  the  Foss-way;  and  what  has  been  termed  the 
Upper  Salt-way.  Ermine-street,  after  passing  over  an 
angle  of  the  countv  near  Stamford,  re-entered  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  South  Witham,  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham.  It  immediately  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  most  easterly  ran  north  by  Aneaster  and  lincoln 
to  WintringhftTD  on  the  Hnmber.  The  other  main  branch 
ran  north-north-west  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Foss-way 
commenced  on  the  coast  at  Grimsby  or  Saltfleet,  or  some- 
where between  them,  and  run  south-west  by  Lincoln  through 
Nottinghamshire  to  Leicester.  The  Upper  Salt-way  appears 
to  have  been  the  communication  between  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  salt-works  of  Worcestershire.  Two  of 
these  lines  of  road,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street  and 
the  Foss,  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  There  were  sub- 
ordinate branches  from  Uiese  roads,  and  Dr.  Stukely  con- 
sidered that  there  were  trac^  of  other  Roman  roads. 

Lindum,  the  modern  Lincoln,  was  a  British  town  before 
it  was  made  a  Roman  atatkm :  it  is  at  the  intenection  of 
the  tvo  great  roads,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  Foss.  Ptolemy  calls  it  AivSov,  and  mmtions  it  as 
one  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Goritani.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  atation,  and  according  to  Richard  a  Roman  colony, 
whence  the  latter  syllable  of  its  modem  name.  The  station 
was  on  the  hdl  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
nearly  fkcing  the  four  cardinal  points ;  on  each  side  was  a 
gate.  The  enclosed  area  was  1200  feet  by  1300.  The  walls 
have  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the  g^und,  and 
the  gates,  with  one  exceptiou,  have  been  long  since  demo- 
lished. The  remaining  gate,  now  called  'Newport  Gate,' 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  king- 
dom. It  consists  of  a  centoil  orch  nearly  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  formed  with  la^  stones  put  together  apparently  with- 
ont  mortar ;  the  height,  according  to  Stukely,  was  originally 
above  twenty-two  feet,  hut  it  is  now,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  causeway,  scarcely  more  than  half  that  height.  On 
each  side  of  the  great  arch  are  two  lateral  arches  or  posterns, 
now  nearly  closed  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil ;  these 
small  arches  were  each  seven  feet  and  a  half  wide  by  fifteen 
high.  Adjacent  to  this  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Roman  wall; 
a  Roman  arch  and  part  of  the  wall  are  incorporated  with  the 
Norman  castle;  and  another  portion  of  wall  parallel  to 
that  of  the  station,  and  now  called  '  the  Mint  Wall,'  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  a  granary  or  of  some  other 
Roman  building.  A  fortified  wall  with  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners appears  to  have  run  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Wttfaam, 
and  then  along  the  bank ;  if  any  part  of  this  remains,  it 
has  been  so  mingled  with  later  Saxon  or  Norman  work- 
manship, that  it  cannot  be  discriminated.  Coins  of  the 
emperors  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Julian  have  been  found 
here,  and  especially  of  Carausius,  who,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed,  resided  for  a  time  at  Lincoln.  A  tessellated  pave- 
ment and  a  hypocaust  beneath  it  were  discovered  in  a-d. 
1739:  the  pavement  was  thirteen  feet  below  the  present 
surfiute.   Another  by pooaost  and  several  antiquities  ban 


been  also  discovered,  especially  a  lorcophagus  and  soma 
stone  coffins,  earthen  and  glass  urns,  and  other  funereal 
utensils.  Part  of  a  set  of  glazed  earthen  conduitrpipes  and 
other  specimens  of  pottery  have  been  also  found. 

The  only  other  Roman  statira  in  the  county  mentioned 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  was  Causenne.  Ad  Ahum,  men- 
tioned by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  on  Ermine-street,  at 
Winteringham  or  Winterton,  near  the  south  hank  of  the 
Humber.  The  Bannovallum  and  the  Vainonas  of  the  ano- 
nymous geographer  Ravennas  have  been  fixed  atHorncastla 
andWainneet.  Causennee  was  probably  Aneaster  onErmine- 
street,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lincoln.  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  here.  The  remains  of  the  station  at  Winterton, 
supposed  to  be  Ad  Ahum,  were  ploughed  up  not  more  than 
six  J  ears  before  Stukely  wrote  the  account  of  it,  and  'great 
pavements,  chimney-stones,"  and  other  antiquities  were 
found,  but  not  preserved.  Three  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments were  found  here  a.d.  1747.  At  Roxby,  Hibbaldstow, 
Appleby,  Sandton,  and  Brougbton.  all  in  the  same  part  of 
the  county,  various  Roman  annquities  have  been  discovered. 
At  Horkstowalso,  near  Winterton,  several  Roman  remains, 
chiefly  tessellated  pavements  and  the  fuundations  of  build- 
ings, have  been  found.  At  Torksey,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Foss  Dyke  with  the  Trent,  between  Lincoln  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, there  was  probably  a  Roman  settlemenL  The 
foundations  of  the  antient  Norman  castle  appear  to  hava 
been  Roman.  At  Scampton,  about  sL\  miles  north  of 
Lincoln,  were  discovered  in  1795  the  foundations  of  a 
Roman  villa,  occupying  a  site  200  feet  square,  and  having 
upwards  of  forty  apartments  on  the  ground-plan,  with 
painted  and  stuccoed  walls,  and  no  less  than  thirteen 
Roman  pavements,  only  one  of  which  was  pafecL  Some 
of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness.  Various  Roman 
antiquities  were  fonnd  scattered  over  the  spot.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  three  miles  west  of  Stow,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  county,  two  Roman  altars  and  other  antiquities 
nave  been  discovered.  Horsley  was  inclined  to  fix  the 
station  Segelocum  here,  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
stream,  instead  of  placing  it  at  littleborough  on  the  Not- 
tinghamshire side,  where  he  admits  that  the  town  attached 
to  the  station  stood.  Stow  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Sidnaceasler  of  the  Saxons,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  after- 
wards transferred  to  Lincoln.  Near  Gainsborough  and  at 
Aukborough,  both  on  the  Trent,  are  Roman  camps:  the 
latter  was,  in  Stukely's  time,  very  perfect,  and  formed  ■ 
square  of  300  feet ;  near  it  was  one  of  those  labyrinths, 
formed  of  hanks,  called  here  and  elsewhere  Juliui's  bower. 
Camp^  probably  Roman,  have  been  feund  at  Gedney  Hilt, 
near  Holbeach,  and  at  Honnington,  not  &r  from  Grantham  ; 
a  mosaic  pavemmt  at  Denton,  in  the  same  neighbourhood; 
and  Roman  coins  and  pipes  of  baked  earthenware  in  other 
places. 

Undra  the  Saxons,  Lindsey,  a  name  which  perhaps  ex- 
tended nearly  or  quite  over  the  modem  county  of  Lincoln, 
appears  to  have  been  a  subordinate  state  dependent  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  included  among  the  con- 
quests of  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  under  whose  influence 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  missionary  Paulinus. 
Bode  has  recorded  that  Blecca,  the  governor  of  lincoln, 
was,  with  his  household,  among  the  first  converts,  a.d.  628. 

When  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  were  carrying  on  their 
ravages  in  England  in  the  time  of  Ethelredlqlincolnshire, 
whicn  then  had  several  monastic  establishments,  sufifered 
greatly.  The  narrative  of  their  ravages,  given  in  the  pages 
of  the  apocryphal  Ingulphus,  is  interest!^ ;  and  if  its  au- 
thenticity could  he  depended  on,  would  afford  considerable 
light  amid  the  historic  darkness  of  the  period.  Eariy  in 
the  year  870  the  Northmen  landed  at  Humberstan  (Hum 
berstone),  near  Grimsby,  ravaged  Lindissy  (lindsey),  and 
marched  to  Bardeney  on  the  Witham,  where  was  a  femous 
monastery,  the  monks  of  which  they  massacred  in  the 
church.  About  Michaelmas  they  penetrated  into  Kesteven, 
bloodshed  and  devastation  markmg  their  course.  Here 
however  they  were  met  by  a  force  tnus  describea  by  Ingul- 
phus:—*  Count  Algar  (Comes  Algarus^and  two  knights 
(militea)  his  'seneschals  (sehenescmdlt  sni),  called  Wibait 
and  Leofirio  (from  whose  names  the  aged  men  and  rustifs 
thereabout  have  since  given  appellations  to  the  viUaget 
where  they  lived,  calling  them  Wiberton  and  LeMnkton). 
drew  together  all  the  youth  of  Holland  (Hoylandia),  with  a 
band  (cohors)  of  two  hundred  men  from  the  monastery  of 
Croyland.  stout  warriors,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  were 
exiles  (fligittTi),  who  were  comti^^|d^^^^^iar  T0I7 
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Tcdios),  who  Iiad  become  a  monk  in  that  monastery,  having 
beea  before  that  the  moat  renowned  for  military  skill  in  all 
Meroia,  but  who  had  then,  ftom  the  desire  of  a  heavenly 
country,  given  up  secular  for  spiritual  wa^ire  at  Croyland. 
Iliey  g^iered  together  also  about  thru;  hundred  brave  ani} 
warlike  men  from  Deping,  Langtoft.  and  Baston*  (Boston), 
with  whom  they  joined  Horeard(Mon»rdu8),  lord  of  Brunne 
(Bonrne),  with  his  retainers  (ftmilia),  who  were  very  stout 
and  numerous ;  they  were  moreover  aided  by  Osgot,  deputy 
(vicedominus)  of  Lincoln,  a  brave  veteran,  with  a  band  of 
500  Lincoln  men.'.  In  the  first  engagement  the  natives  had 
the  advantage ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  joined  the  in- 
vaders in  the  night  struck  such  terror  into  the  Christians 
that  many  fled.  The  rest  having  received  the  sacrament, 
and  '  being  ftilly  prepared  to  die  for  the  ikith  of  Christ  and 
the  defence  of  their  country,'  marched  to  Ihe  battle.  "The 
.  Northmen,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  three  of  their  kings  (who 
were  buried  at  a  place  previously  called  Laundon,  but  sub- 
sequently Trekyngham),  ibugbt  with  the  utmost  ferocity ; 
but  the  Christians,  though  for  inferior  in  number,  maiu' 
tained  the  combat  till  nightfall,  and  were  thenf  overcome 
only  hj  stratagem.  Algar  and  his  seneschals  andToIy  fell; 
and  of  the  whole  body  only  a  few  young  men  of  Sutton  and 
Gedeney  escaped,  who  carried  the  mournful  tidings  to  the 
monks  of  Croyland.  To  that  monastery  the  Northmen 
soon  proceeded,  murderefl  the  abbot,  and  those  other  in- 
mates who  were  too  old  or  too  oung  to  fly  (except  one  boy 
of  ten  years  old,  whom  the  compassion  of  one  of  the  Danish 
chieftains  preserved),  and  burned  the  monastery.  From 
Croyland  they  marched  to  the  monastery  of  Medosharaeted, 
now  Peterborough,  which  fhey  also  entirely  destroyed, 
having  put  the  inmates,  without  exception,  to  the  sword. 

Lincolnshire  passed  permantmtly  into  Danish  bands 
about  A.D.  877 ;  it  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Danish  buighs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamf(Hrd ;  and  was  induded 
witlun  the  bomidary  of  the  Danelagh,  or  Danelage  (the 
'Danish  law,'  or  Danish  'jurisdiction'},  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  between  AUtod  and  Guthnm  the  Dane.   The  eon- 

Suest  of  this  part  of  the  island  by  the  Danes  appears  to 
ave  been  complete;  but  the  similarity  of  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes  diminished 
the  violence  of  the  wanges  effected  by  it  Danish  names 
however  supplanted  the  previous  Anglo-Saxon  ones ;  and- 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Danish  termina- 
tion '  by '  (as  in  Grimsby,  SaltHeetby,  Normanby,  Wil- 
lougfaby,  &c.),  the  change  must  have  been  made  in  a  great 
many  cases.  The  denominations  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies and  tribunals  appear  to  have  been  changed;  the 
name  '  wapentake '  superseded  that  of '  hundred.'  In  time 
however  the  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  population  becune 
amalgamated,  ai^  the  whole  district  came  under  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crovn. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empreasMand 
Lincolnshire  was  the  scene  of  contest.  The  siege  and  battle 
of  Lincoln,  a.d.  1141,  have  been  already  noticed.  In  the 
broils  in  which  Henry  II.  was  involved  with  his  children, 
one  of  the  Mowbrays,  who  had  a  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  insurgent  Prince  Henry, 
was  compelled  to  submit  by  the  leal  and  loyalty  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire men,  who  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  boats, 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  razed  the  castle  to 
the  ground.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  barons  with  John  and 
his  son  Henry  III.,  Lincoln  was  signalized  by  a  second 
battle,  which  seated  Henry  lU.,  yet  a  boy,  securely  on  his 
throne.  At  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  troubles  had 
again  Inroken.out,  Axholme  became  once  more  the  nftige 
of  the  disaffected.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  Lincoln- 
ahire  appears  not  to  have  suffered  much.  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  father's  death,  whom  Edward  IV. 
bad  beheaded,  raised  a  rebellion  against  that  prince,  and 

Shthered  an  army  of  30,000  Uncolnshire  men.  He  waa 
efeated  with  dreadful  loss  near  Stamford,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  king's  command.  This  battle  is  sometimes  called 
the  battle  of  *Lose-coat-fleld'  from  the  vanquished  having 
cast  off  their  coats  in  order  to  run  away  the  faster.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lincolnshire  men  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
tmes,  AJk  1536.  The  rebellion  began  at  Louth,  where  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  to  hold  a  visitation.  It 
was  excited  hy  Dr.  Makerel,  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxney* 
between  Idneoln  and  Wragby,  and  oy  one  Melton,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  *  Captain  Cohler,  (State  Papertt  pub- 
liihed  fay  ihe  Record  Conuniiiioiien.)  The  lebelliMi  s^ead 


into  Yorkshire,  where  Robert  Aske  took  the  command  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Lincolnshire  rebels  sent  in  petitions 
to  the  king,  specifying  what  they  deemed  their  grievances ; 
and  the  king  gave  an  answer  (State  Papers, '  Henry  VIII.,' 
part  ii.,  No.  xlviii.),  in  which  he  designates  the  shire  *  one 
of  the  most  brute  and  beestelie  of  the  whole  realm.*  The 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and  die 
duke  of  Sufiblk,  were  sent  into  linec^hire  with  all  ihe 
force  that  could  be  collected ;  and  the  rebels  dispersed  with- 
out coming  to  an  engagement,  delivering  up  tneiT  leaders 
to  the  king's  officers.  Dr.  Makerel,  with  the  vicar  of 
Louth  and  thirteen  others,  were  afterwards  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  edifices  which  were 
erected  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  Lin- 
colnshire contains  many  admirable  specimens,  especially 
churches.  The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  the  churches  of 
Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and  other  places,  have  been 
already  noticed.  Oa.  the  hill  which  runs  from  Lincoln 
towards  -  Grantham  is  a  line  of  churches,  presenting  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  Beckingham,  Normanton, 
and  Ancaater  have  considerable  portions  of  Norman  cha- 
racter. Oaythorpe  church  is  chiefly  of  Decorated  English 
character,  and  presents  several  singularities  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Leadenham  has  a  tower  and  spire  of  Early  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  of  good  design ;  the  rest  of  the  church  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Decorated  English.  The  churches 
on  and  near  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  as 
much,  if  not  more  variety  and  excellence  of  composition 
than  is  to  be  met  With  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
same  distance:  among  them  are  Sleaford,  Folkingham, 
Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kelby.  Threcking- 
ham,  Kirby  Laythorpe,  Howel.  Horbling,  Sempringham, 
and  Morton  have  portions  of  Norman  character.  Sempring- 
ham church  appears  to  he  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
building;  it  has  a  tower  of  plain  Perpendicular  character. 
Silk  Willoughby  church  is  of  fine  Decorated  EngliA  charac- 
ter, with  a  tower  and  spire  of  good  composition.  VFiJcot 
has  a  tower  and  fine  crocketed  spire,  which  are  of  De- 
corated English  character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
the  east  window  is  very  fine.  Heckington  church  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom, 
having  almost  every  feature  of  a  fine  church.  It  is  a  lai^ 
cross  church,  having  a  nave  and  aisles,  spacious  transepts, 
a  large  chancel  with  a  vestry  attached  to  the  north  side, 
and  at  the  west  end  a  tower  crowned  with  Ibur  pentagonal 
pinnacles  and  a  lofty  spire. 

The  finest  churches  in  the  Fens  are  for  the  most  part  of 
Perpendicular  character ;  they  have  lofty  spires,  some  of 
them  enieketad.  The  ehurcfaes  already  notioed  are  chiefly 
in  Kesteven  and  Holland ;  those  of  Lindsey  are  of  inferior 
architecture,  except  in  the  flat  marshy  tract  betweui  tho 
Wolds  and  the  Ooean  w  the  Humber,  where  there  are 
some  fine  ones.  The  churches  in  this  district  vary  but 
little  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  They  are  commonly  built  with  good  materials.  The 
churches  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  claim  to  architectural 
beauty.  In  the  western  parts  of  Lindsey  some  of  the 
chuiches  are  of  great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Stow  church,  in  this  partis  of  considerable 
size,  and  chiefly  of  Norman  character. 

Of  monastic  edifices  there  are  several  remains.  Of  Barl- 
ing's Abbey  part  of  a  wall  and  some  fVa«uent^  of  columns 
remain.  Of  Thorntw  Abbey,  not  far  finm  Barton-upon- 
Humber,  the  remains  are  more  important  and  interesting. 
It  was  founded  by  William  Le  Gras,  or  Lo  Gros,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  A.D.  1139,  as  a  priory  for  Black  Canons,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  Its  revenues  at  the  disso- 
lution were  730/.  17«.  2d  gross, or  594/.  \7s.  lOdL clear;  after 
the  suppression,  Henry  VlII.  reserved  the  revenues  for  Uie 
endowment  of  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prebendaries ;  hut  this  also  was  suppressed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  buildings  were  or^inally 
extensive^  forming  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  amoet.  and 
having  lofty  ramparts  for  occasional  defence.  The  gate-bouse, 
which  formed  the  western  entrance,  is  yet  tolerably  entire ; 
four  handsome  hexagonal  towers  form  the  four  angles  ot 
this  gate-house.  A  spacious  room,  probably  the  refectory, 
and  an  adjoining  room  with  recesses  in  both  ends,  the 
abbey  church,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter-house, 
are  also  standing.  The  abbot's  lodge,  vhich  stood, to  tlte 
south,  is  occupied  a.  a  Arni-ji^^  GOOgle 
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Of  Bftidnesr  Abbey  tbere  an  wme  remuns,  mIm  of  Kirk- 
•tMd  Abbey ;  both  thoM  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Witham,  between  Linooln  and  Boston.  The  abbot^s  lodge 
of  Revesby  Abbey,  on  the  north  border  of  the  fen  country, 
focmed  part  of  an  antient  houia,  aince  used  for  the  offices 
of  the  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Cnyland 
has  been  described  before. 

Of  Temple  Bruer,  a  preceptory  first  of  Knights  Templars, 
afterwards  of  Hospitallers,  a  few  vaults  ana  the  tower  of 
the  church  are  left ;  the  latter  is  a  massy,  quadrangular, 
stoue  building,  accessible  to  the  top  by  a  vinding  staircase. 
The  remains  of  Haverhulme  Priory,  near  Sleaford,  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  modem  mansion.  ' 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L  this  coud^  was  the  scene 
of  several  imprartaot  events.  In  Hm^  1642,  Colonel 
Cavendish,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  took  possession  of  Gran- 
tiiam,  and  captured  360  prisoDers,  with  a  quantity  of  arm* 
and  ammunition,  and  demolished  the  works  which  had 
been  ereeied.  Oliver  Cromwell  shortly  afterwards  gained  a 
victory  near  Grantham  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse  over 
twenty-four  troops  of  royalist  earalry.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  Colonel  Cavendish  defeated  the  parliament- 
ary forces  at  Aticaster.  In  the  same  year  Gainsborough 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Lord  ml- 
loughby  of  Parbam.  The  earl  of  Kingston,  the  royalist 
governor,  was  taken,  and  being  seat  to  Hull  was  shot  by 
the  royalists  iu  mistake  as  he  was  crossing  the  Humber. 
In  1643  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  near  Gainsborough  over 


the  royaliats  nndmr  General  CaTondish,  who  loet  his  lift  te 
the  engagement  In  autumn  the  same  year  the  nqraliiia 
w«e  again  dafeated  at  Hornoastle;  and  in  1644  Linoola 
castle  and  minster  were  stonned  by  the  earl  of  Maoehestar. 
who  killed  or  captured  about  800  men.  The  loss  of  the 
assailants  did  not  exceed  50  killed  and  wounded. 

{BeautUt  qf  England  and  WaUa;  Allen's  Hittorjf  qf 
Lincolnshir* ;  Browne  Willis's  CoMa/po^;  iV^iomeiitey 
Papert;  Hickman's  CMhie  ArdUte^ure,  &e.) 

Statistics. 

Population. — Lincolnshire  is  almost  entirely  an  asricBl- 
tural  county,  ranking  in  this  respect  the  fifth  in  the  list  of 
Eoglifih  counties.  Of  79,535  males  twen^  years  of  ap 
and  upwards,  only  167  are  employed  in  manufiiietares,  <tt  m 
making  inanu&eturing  maehiimy,  white  45,872  axe  en> 
gaged  m  agricultural  purauita,  33,167  of  which  number  are 
labourers.  Of  the  fow  engaged  in  manufsctuxes  28  men 
are  employed  at  Louth  in  making  carpets,  blanket!,  and 
worsted.  At  Owston  and  West  Butterwiek  43  men  are 
employed  in  making  aackinf^,  tarpaulins,  and  wod-sbeots; 
at  Haney  about  20  in  similar  occupations.  There  is  a 
small  manufacture  of  silk  shag  at  Stamford^  of  mill-ma- 
chinery at  Barton  and  at  Boston ;  of  dressing- machines  at 
Skirbeck;  and  a  few  veaven  are  scattered  about  the  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  to* 
last  census  (1831)  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
their  occupations  in  each  hundred  of  the  coun^. 


ThefoUowing  Table  it  a  Summary  of  the  Populatimt  4^  tf        Hundred,  4^  <x  l^l- 


BUNDBEDS. 

Oft 

BOROUGHS. 

Honsxs. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PKB90NS. 

lub&bilad. 

Build- 
iui. 

BDlbm. 

chin  fly 

ininda. 

tnrR*. 
nud  han- 

dicnitt. 

AU  otbet 
FamiliM 

piUodtn 
the  two 
pmord- 

tug 
dauea. 

HalM. 

Female*. 

Tout  or 

Vemu. 

MalM. 

y«an«f 

raru  (ff  tiouana. 

Elloe,     •  wapentake 

5,723 

5,939 

44 

70 

3,540 

1,452 

947 

15,193 

14,121 

29, .114 

7,909 

Kirton      .    .    „  . 

2,873 

3,113 

5 

65 

2.101 

594 

418 

7.469 

7,308 

14.777 

3.636 

Skirbeck  

Boston,  .    .  borough 

1,372 

1 ,464 

8 

39 

191 

3.666 

T  Ola 

/  .  ^  ID 

1  9na 
I  .  /UV 

2,437 

2,4S7 

5 

184 

149 

1,234 

1,104 

5,094 

6,146 

11,240 

2.553 

ParU  (/  Keeteoen. 

Aswardhum,  wapentake 

1,256 

i,3:i7 

1 

36 

946 

381 

110 

3,279 

3.128 

6.407 

1.639 

Aveland   .    .   i.  • 

1,885 

2.0-19 

7 

47 

1.302 

502 

245 

4,958 

5,020 

9.978 

2,487 

Beltialoc  

1.176 

1,2?3 

16 

20 

865 

293 

115 

3,403 

3.027 

6.430 

1.649 

Boothby-<:hr^   „  . 
FlaxweU  

1.458 

i.syi 

•1 

35 

1.098 

295 

J  78 

4,000 

3,843 

7.843 

1,982 

1,137 

l.lill 

0 

47 

523 

377 

261 

3.033 

2,982 

6.015 

1.471 

l^ngoe     .    .    „  . 

1.533 

1.6j4 

7 

7 

1,263 

299 

92 

3,672 

3,684 

7.556 

1.900 

Lovwlen    .    .   »  . 

1,631 

1.694 

2 

41 

1,106 

370 

218 

3.957 

4,008 

7.965 

2,004 

Nesa    .             „  . 

1,359 

1,464 

4 

53 

878 

360 

206 

3,489 

3,381 

6,870 

1,732 

Winnibri^gs ) 
and  Tbreo  f     "  * 

1.166 

1,265 

12 

20 

777 

299 

209 

3,041 

3,108 

6,149 

1.513 

'irantham,  borough  l 
and  soke     .     .  .J 

2,072 

2,523 

10 

59 

590 

'919 

714 

5,216 

5,564 

10.780 

2,697 

Siamtbrd.  borough  . 

1,078 

1,104 

25 

27 

64 

711 

429 

2.691 

3,146 

5.837 

1.390 

Birt»  of  Lindtey. 

Afilacoe,  .  wapentake 

880 

947 

1 

4 

712 

169 

66 

2,486 

2.353 

4.839 

1.274 

Boliiig  broke      .  soke 

2,114 

2,214 

5 

54 

1,444 

436 

334 

5,659 

5,460 

11,119 

2,703 

Bradley  Ha  l 

verstoe     f  wapenia. 

2.314 

2,456 

8 

106 

1.210 

636 

610 

5,953 

5,966 

11,919 

2.973 

Calceworlh,  hundred  . 

1.961 

2,100 

0 

47 

1.404 

408 

288 

5.118 

5,146 

10,266 

2,438 

Candleshoe,  wapentake 

I,63il 

1 , 757 

8 

39 

1,152 

352 

233 

4,299 

4,217 

8.SI'j 

2,072 

Corringham    .    .,  . 

2,846 

2,917 

17 

204 

911 

921 

1,085 

6.465 

6.716 

13.183 

3,331 

Gariree     .    .    „  . 

1,242 

1,313 

5 

24 

965 

214 

164 

3.605 

3.358 

6.963 

1.679 

Hill,  hundred      .  . 

606 

696 

1 

9 

498 

127 

71 

1.722 

1,698 

3.420 

847 

HomcasUe,  soke  .  . 

1,677 

1,788 

4 

45 

712 

558 

518 

4.261 

4,395 

8.656 

2.148 

Lawresa,  wapentake  . 

1,32? 

1.42fi 

12 

36 

83S 

337 

254 

3,660 

3,583 

7.246 

1.869 

Louth -Eske,  hundred 

2,800 

2.937 

15 

123 

1,352 

875 

710 

6,904 

7,123 

14,027 

3,368 

Ludbomugh,  wapentake 

24» 

290 

1 

2 

240 

34 

16 

741 

689 

1,430 

346 

Manley   

4,48.7 

11 

136 

3,U9g 

1,051 

862 

11,520 

11,526 

23,046 

5.834 

Walshcroft     .    „  . 

1 ,370 

i,501 

3 

56 

961 

3fi0 

220 

3,871 

3,744 

7,615 

i.920 

Well  

61!) 

6fil 

II 

24 

466 

137 

58 

1,658 

1.536 

3,194 

891 

Wraggoe  

1 .125 

1,250 

0 

19 

924 

222 

104 

3,263 

3.059 

6,322 

1,641 

Yarlioroufih    .    „  . 

3,003' 

4.138 

M 

162 

2,181 

1,122 

835 

9,668 

9,819 

19,487 

5,033 

Linooln,  ci'.y  .    .  . 

2,-117 

2.492 

16 

12^ 

470 

1,108 

914 

5,644 

6,199 

11,843 

2,898 

Totals. 

61,615 

65.003 

ii68 

1.968 

35.749  J 

17,284 

12,870  1 

1,58. 858 

Digitized 
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The  poputatton  of  linooliishire  at  each  of  the  fimr  follov- 
ing  dates  wag  as  nn^: — 

1801       102.445       106.1IS  mS57 
1811       117.0aa      J30.8(i9      037,891  14-6S 
ISSt       141,570       14l,48lt      S83,058      .  18*98 
1831       158,858       158.607      317,465  12*07 
Aoving  an  increasa  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
08,908,  or  about  52^  per  oent^  which  is  4t  per  cent,  be- 
ffw  the  whole  rate  of  increase  througtumt  England. 

Comftr  B*petuett  Crimet  The  sums  expended  for 
the  rdmof  tna  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  ».  d. 

1801  were    95,575,  haing  9  8  for  each  in  habitant. 

1811      ..    129,343     „  10  lU  „ 

1821      ..    168,786     „  11  11  „ 

1831      ..     174,055     M  10  11  „ 

The  expeoditow  for  the  same  putpone  in  the  year 
ending  Uareh,  1837,  was  111,342/.  Ir  we  assume  that  the 
peculation  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  6s.  6tL  for  each  inhabitant  All  these 
averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
^'ales. 

The  sum  raised  in  lincotnahire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  225,003/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  varioiu  de- 
scriptions of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  .  .  £188,927  &t. 

Dwelling-houses        ,  30,760  IS 

Mills,  fiictohes,  &c.     .  3,355  9 

Manorial  profits,  navigatiou,  &a   1,961  16 


Total  225,005  11 

Tlio  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relie^of  the  poor    .         .         £169,073  10s 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.        6,750  3 
For  other  purposes  .  49,073  1 

Total  224,896  14 

la  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  th« 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
vears  ending  March,  1834,  there  was  raised  228,238/.; 
1835,  207,367/.;  1836,  188,264/.;  1837.  133,767/.;  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  follows: — 

J834.  1S3S.           1836.  1837. 

*■    I.  i.        £.  u  £. 

Far  ihanHarnrilw  poor  .   UUff4  0  146.058  0  131,685  0  111342 

lMMuborUv,niM>T«b.l(e.  8^64  0  7,749  0  7JM  0  fi^u 
Ilayinrtn^     lowanU  ihal 

ftn.nly*tte       .       .     \    eU63  0  (  »  W«7»  • 

FuraltaUwrpmroMa       J   f  19^806  0  2S,8S7  0  I7.III 

Tfltot  nunnr  Mpendcd    XaXiSOa  0    9U,412  0    196,467  0  133.767 

The  saviiu;  effected  in  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  in  1837, 
as  comparea  with  the  sum  expended  in  1 834,  waa  therefore 
about  31  per  cent.;  and  the  saving  effected,  comparing  the 
same  periods  of  time,  in  the  whole  sum  expended,  wasabout 
42J  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Lincolnshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1835,  is  S9 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  is  538.  The  annual  income  and  expenditure 
u  1835  were  as  follows: — 

Revenue  reoeived  from  toll*  .  £28,449  17  0 
Parish  composition  in  lieu  f>f  statute 

duty  .  .  .  2.360  11  0 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per* 

formed          .          .          .  3.745  3  0 

Rerenne  fhim  fines      .  13  0  0 

Revenue  fhnn  incidental  receipts  .,ioi  19  0 
Amount  of  money  borrowed  on  the  se^ 

ciurity  of  the  tolls     .         .  14  0 


Totel  income  35,579  14  o 

£.  *.  d. 

Manual  labour             .          .  8,229  17  0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  3,000  1 2  0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs  4,416  12  0 

JLand  purchased  42  4  0 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  nuiteriahi  245  1 7  0 

T^adeunen'e  hills        ,  1,191  9  0 
P.  (X.  No.  898. 


Salary  of  treasurer 
„     of  clerk 
of  surveyor 
Lav  charges '  . 
Interest  of  d^ 
Improvementa  . 
Debts  paid  off  . 
Incidental  expenses 


215  13  » 

473  4  0 

1,673  19  0 

256  12  0 

«,482  17  U 

1.580  1  0 

1,669  0  0 

675  13  0 


Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed        .         .         .  3,745  3 


Total  expenditure         32,898  13  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exduuveof  ^at  foi  the 
niief  of  the  poor,  was  85,941/^  disbursed  as  fidlows:— 

£  «.  A 

-    Bridges,  building  and  repairs.  &c  703  4  0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c.            .  8,594  0  0 
Shire-hidls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c.           .          .  283  9  0 

Lunatic  Asylums          .          .  36  8  0 

Prosecutions      .          .          .  3.980  17  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace         .           .  1,612  9  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  516  5  0 

Conveyance  of  transports          .  37  19  0 

Vagrants,  apprehenaing  end  conve>'ing  338  3  0 

Constables,  iiigh  and  special      .  '  401  17  0 

Coroner            .                     .  405  4  0 

Debt,  payment  of.  principal  and  interest  7.941  9  0 

MiseellaneouB                       .  2.089  16  0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  endrag  with  1820,  1827, 
and  1834,  were  1296,  1563.  and  2337  respectively;  mak- 
ing an  average  of  annually  185  in  the  first  period,  of  223  in 
the  second  period,  and  of  319  in  the  third  period.  The 
number  of  penons  tried  at  quarter-i^essioDs  in  each  of  the 
yean  1831,  IB32,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  tho  county-rate,  was  197.  210.  and  244 
respectively. 

Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were 
committed  for 

1831.         1839.  1838. 

Felonies  .  .  161  164  314 
Misdemeanors         .  36         46  30 

The  total  iiumber  of  committals  m  each  of  the  same 
years  was  22j,  243,  and  301  respectively. 

1881.  U3S.  1833. 

Convicted               .          157  195  244 

Acquitted               .           31  38  31 

Discharged  by  proclamation    34  20  33 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1837  there  were  412  yter- 
sons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  33  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  perstm. 
13  of  whieh  were  common  assaults;  39  persons  were 
charged  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
\-ioleuee,  325  with  offences  agunst  property  committed 
without  violence ;  I  for  destroying  trees ;  I  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin ;  16  for  riot ;  4  for  poaching ;  1  for  per- 
jury; and  2  for  minor  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed,  291  were  convicted.  83  were  acquitted, 
and  against  38  there  were  no  bills  found,  or  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted.  12  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  none  were  executed ;  the  sentences  of 
9  of  them  were  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ;  of  2 
others  for  periods  of  1 5  and  of  7  years ;  and  of  1  into  impri- 
sonment for  1  year,  or  mora  then  6  months:  13  criminals 
were  sentenced  to  tmnsportatbn  for  life,  and  41  fiir  various 
periods;  0  were  sentenced  to  in^risonmnt  for  3  years,  or 
more  than  1 ;  35  for  I  year  or  more  than  aix  monuu ;  and 
169  for  6  months  or  under;  12  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  or  fined,  or  were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders.  345  were  males  and  67  were 
females ;  1 36  could  not  read  nor  write ;  232  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly ;  37  could  read  and  write  well ;  2  had 
received  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of  instruetiou 
of  the  remaining  5  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  tbe  county 
members  of  Lincolnshire  is  18,241,  being  1  in  17  of  the 
whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831,  The  expenses  of 
the  Ust  election  of  county  members  to  pariiament  were,  to 
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llw  inlwliitBiitB  of  the  eoaatj,  137li.  and  ven  paid 
out  of  the  genaral  county-rata 

This  county  contains  16  saviDgi*  banks;  the  number  of 
depotiton  and  amount  of  depoutft  on  the  20tfa  of  November, 

in  each  of  the  foUowtng  years,  were  as  under 

Uae.  1833.       183*.         U3S.  U3&  1837< 

KnmWtof 

DcirMiuMi  7.4U  7^1  ftSU  UJU  11, ISO 
Amount  of 

Dvpodto  £324,933  <e333,U7  iCM9,387  £267,547  10291,099  £313,338 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings' banks  in  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under : — 

1835.  1831  1837. 


Kol  MOMduut  £20 

50 
]M 

iOO 

AboTO     .  200 


Depo- 

■iton.  DepodU. 

36,435 
24,179 
ll«7 


5,031 

a.m 

1.0B7 
301 
153 
51 


Dvpo- 
liton. 
5,472 
3,031 

'S 


Doposiu. 

^39,715 
91630 
80.431 
403U0 
26353 
11.9/0 


■Iton. 
6.104 
3,139 
l,3i5 

45 


DepoitU. 
£44^ 
96^1 

e0i905 
43^ 
29.290 
10321 


Education.— The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  on  Education  made  in  the 
Msston  of  1S35:-— 

Schooli.  SidiaUn.  Total. 
Infant  schools         .  .  .71 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  3  to  7  years : — 

Males        .  .  631 

Females     .  .  639 

Sex  not  specified    .  i 


1,771 


36.353 


3a,124 


Daily  schools  .        .  .  .  1,344 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools;  ' 
ages  from  4  to  IS  years: — 

Males        .         .  16,073 

Females     .    ■      .  13,603 

Sex  not  specified    .  6,676 

Schools      .  1,415 
Total  of  ohildFen  under  .daily  in- 
struction .... 

Sunday  schools       .  .  .  543 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years  :— 

Blales  .  .  18,765 
Females  .  .  12,31S 
Sex  not  specified    .  6,799 

 31,681 

Aasamiof;  that  the  population  between  two  and  fifteen 
years  increued  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation between  1821  and  1831,  and  has  otmtinued  to  increase 
in  the  aame  ratio  since,  we  find  that  thoe  must  have  been 
living  in  Lincolnshire  (in  1834)  109,656  persons  betveen 
those  ^es.  A  very  large  number  of  the  scholars  attend 
both  da^y  and  Sunday  schools.  Forty-five  Sunday-schools 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist,  and 
the  children,  1221  in  number,  vho  are  instructed  therein 
cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At  all 
other  places  Sunday-school  children  have  an  opportunity  of 
resorting  to  other  schoola  also ;  but  in  what  number,  or  in 
what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is 
thus  produced  must  remain  uncertain.  Forty-three  schools, 
containing  2680  ^ildren,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday 
aehool^  are  returned  fimn  various  places,  and  duidicate 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  hi  crmted. 
Making  allowaoce  for  this  cause  for  over-statement,  we 
may  perhaps  fairly  conclude  that  not  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  uie  whole  number  of  children  between  the  of  2  and 
15,  were  leceiTing  initrnotion  at  Uie  time  this  return  was 
made. 

Mnntenamee  <if  Sehooit. 


Bj  cotlanmni. 

Bf  (utxcrrpilBa. 

tram  icbolum. 

HabMrip.  and  pa^. 
dint  Inxn  K^lara, 

ScfaooU. 

Wila. 

Sctae- 
l&n. 

Sctali. 

Un. 

Sdib. 

Scbo- 
lan. 

Sohk. 

Ecbo- 
lan. 

lafaDt  Schooli 

1 

112 

4 

1S6 

59 

7M 

7 

681 

nillv  SchooU 
SundkyScbuoIi 

157 

S,M7 

3,15S 

1,049 

flS 

3,383 

12 

715 

»,8sa 

1 

25 

1,369 

170 

6,074 

579 

33.163 

1,109 

25,443 

100 

5,326 

The  schools  established  by  IMasenters,  included  in  the 
above  statementa. 


Infiuit  Bohools  .  .  — 
Daily  schools  .  15 
Sunday-sehdols       .         .  147 

Hie  schools  established  sinoe  1818  are— 


413 
1%149 


Inflint  and  other  daily  schools 
Sunaay-sebuoU 


706,  containing  20.909 
417  86,913 


Twenty-five  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  tfmost  every  in«*»Tt^, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  togeUier  vith 
schools  for  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Lending 
libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  34  schools  in  this  county. 

LINDESNAES.  CAFE.  [TBaimBBiK.] 

LINE.  The  definition  of  a  line,  as  given  by  Euclid, 
will  be  discussed,  with  other  matters  rating  to  it.  in  the 
article  SoLip,  Sukvacb,  Link,  Point  (Definitions  of). 

LINE.  The  French  used  to  divide  tfarar  inch  into  twelve 
lines,  and  the  line  into  twelve  points,  which  measures  are 
out  of  date,  since  in  all  scientific  investigations  the  metrical 
system  is  adopted.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  line  has 
been  divided  into  ten  points,  thus  giving  1440  points  to  the 
foot:  the  French  metrolwcical  writers,  partieularly  the 
older  ones,  frequently  give  wb  meaaurea  of  o^xe  emmtcies 
in  1440th9  of  their  own  foot.  Some  En^ybh  writers  have 
divided  the  inch  into  lines.  ■  The  French  Une  is  *  0888  oi 
an  English  inch,  and  is  also  two  millimetres  and  a  quarter. 

LINEAR  (Algebra).  As  all  equations  connected  with 
straight  lines  are  of  the  first  degree,  the  continental  writers 
frequently  call  equations  of  the  first  degree  linear  equa- 
tions. 

LINEAR  DIMENSIONS.  [Solid,  Supbbficiai..  and 
Linear  DihbnbionsJ 

LINEN  (French,  Ttssuede  Lin ;  Spanish,  Tela  de  Lino; 
German,  Linnen ;  Dutch,  Lynwaat ;  Italian,  Tela ;  Russian, 
Polotno),  cloth  woven  with  the  fibres  of  the  flax-plant  (Zt- 
num  uniatistimum),  a  manufhcture  of  so  antient  a  date  that 
its  origin  is  unknown.  Linen  cloths  were  made  at  a  v«iy 
eatly  period  in  ^ypt,  as  we  see  from  the  cloth  wrappings 
of  the  mummies,  which  are  all  linen.  It  appean  also  that 
linen  was,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  an  article  at  expwt 
from  Egypt  (it  105.) 

Until  a  very  recent  time  little  machinery  was  used  in 
the  production  of  linen  cloth.  After  the  separation  of  the 
ligneous  fibres  of  the  plant  [Flax],  the  distaff  and 
common  spinning-wheel  were  employed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  thread  or  yam,  and  the  hand-loom  generallr, 
in  its  simplest  form,  was  used  for  weaving  the  cloth. 
Within  the  present  century  the  first  attempts  were  made 
at  Leeds  to  adapt  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  Ark- 
wright  to  the  spinning  of  flax— attempts  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  generally  successful  until  the  lost  few 
years,  although  the  coarser  qualities  of  yams  have  from  the 
first  attempt  been  so  produced  in  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Mar^ 
shall  at  Leeds.  Mill-spun  yarn  is  now  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  linen-weavers  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
production  of  the  very  finest  lawn,  as  well  as  of  thecoanest 
linen ;  and  stilt  more  recently  the  use  of  the  power-loan 
has  been  adopted  for  weaving  all  but  the  very  finest  and 
most  costly  fabrics.  The  consequenoes  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  to  render  this  country  independent  of  all 
others  for  the  supply  of  linen  yarn  of  every  quality,  and  to 
diminish  in  a  most  important  degree  the  cost  or  linen  fabrics ; 
so  that  British  yarns  and  cloths  are  now  profitably  exported 
to  countries  with  which  the  manufocturers  of  Great  ftitain 
and  Ireland  were  formerly  unable  to  compete,  and  against 
which  they  were  'protected*  in  the  liome  m^set  by  high 
duties  on  importation. 

The  growth  of  the  linen  manuftcture  in  I^and  is 
aseribedto  the  legislative  ohstruotion  raised  in  the  reign  at 
William  IIL  to  the  prosecution  in  that  part  of  the  kinsdom 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  it  was  alleged  intemnd 
prejudicially  with  the  clothiers  of  England,  the  linen  weav- 
ers being  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  premiums  of 
various  kinds  distributed  by  public  boards  authorised 
by  parliament,  and  by  bouuUea  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
linen  to  foreign  countries. 

We  have  nd  certain  means  fol>  aai^tuniiurfliLgcowth  of 
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the  Knen  minuftcture  in  Iraland.  The  only  facts  by  which 
we  can  approxini'ile  to  its  amount  are  afforded  by  custom- 
hoQse  recorda,  which  do  not  reach  back  to  am  early  date, 
and  are  wanting  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1825,  when 
the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  put 
upon  the  footing  of  a  coasting;  trade ;  and  in  order  to  cave 
the  salaries  of  two  or  three  junior  clerks,  no  further  record 
was  attempted  to  be  made  of  its  amount  or  direction.  The 
avera^  quant^  of  linen  exported  anaoaUy  from  Ireland, 
principally  to  England,  in  the  three  years  to  March,  1 790, 
was  34,191, 754ya^  Inthethreeyear8endineMBreh,1800. 
the  jrearly  average  was  36,112,369  yards,  and  the  average 
annual  sports  in  the  last  three  years  of  each  of  the  next 
two  decennary  periods  was  40,751,889  yards  and  48,265,711 
yards  respectively.  In  the  six  years  from  1820  to  1825  the 
quantity  sent  frova  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  was— 

1820  42,665,928  yards. 

1821  45,518,719  „ 

1822  43,226,710  „ 

1823  48,066,591  „ 

1824  46,466,930  „ 

1825  52,560,926  „ 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  eonsider  and  report  concerning  railway  commu- 
nications in  Ireland  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  exports, 
and  they  have  stated,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  that  in 
1833  there  wwe  shimwd  from  Ireland  70,209,572  yards  <tf 
linen,  the  value  of  which  was  3,730,854/. 

Tlie  linen  manufbctnre  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  in  1727  a  board  of  trustees 
was  appointed  for  its  superintendence  and  encouragement. 
Notwiitistanding  this  and  the  further  stimulus  afforded  by 
premiums  and  bounties,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  for  a  long  time  comparatively 
unimportant.  AtDundee,  the  greatseat  of  the  Scotch  linen 
trade,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  quantity  of  flax  imported  in 
1 745  was  only  74  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  linen  sent  away  did 
not  exceed  1,000,000  yards.  In  less  than  half  a  century  after 
that  time  the  annual  importation  of  flax  was  2500  tons,  and 
there  were  exported  8,000,000  yards  of  linen  beyond  the 
quantity  used  at  home.  At  this  rate  the  manu&oture  con- 
tinued nearly  stationary  until  af)ef  the  peace  in  1815,  when 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it ;  and  in  1 837  there  were  im- 
ported into  Dundee  30,740  tons  of  flax,  besides  3409  tons 
of  homp,  and  there  were  exported  from  that  place  641,938 
pieces  of  different  qualities  ofUnen,  sail-cloth,  and  bagging, 
besules  a  quantity,  computed  to  be  as  great,  retained  for 
home  use. 

The  bounties  allowed  on  the  shipment  of  linens  were 
graduated  according  to  their  quality  and  value,  and  ranged 
fi'om  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  halfpenny  per  yard.  In  1825 
the  rales  were  diminished  one-tenth  by  an  act  then  passed, 
and  an  equal  proportion  was  to  have  been  taken  off  in  each 
subsequent  year ;  so  that  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in 
1834:  but  by  the  act  9  Geo.  IV,  c  76  (July,  1828),  when 
one-half  the  bounties  had  been  removed,  this  course  was 
tnodificd  by  continuing  for  three  years  the  rates  of  i^UoW' 
ance  payable  in  1829.  and  thereafter  repealing  the  bounty 
altogether ;  so  that  the  payments  ceased  on  the  5th  Janu- 
ary. 1832.  Judging  from  the  extent  of  our  exports  before 
and  since  the  diminution  and  repeal  of  the  bounties,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  manufacture  has  thence  experienced 
Biiy  disadvantage,  while  the  country  has  saved  from 
300,000/.  to  400,000/.  per  annum,  formerly  paid  to  enable 
fuieii^ners  to  purchase  our  linen  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  quality  of  linen  yam  is  denoted  by  numbers  describ- 
ing the  number  of  leas  (a  measure  of  300  yards)  contained 
in  each  pound  weight  Tiavt  a  pound  of  No.  60  yarn  mea- 
sures  60  leas,  or  18,000  yards,  tiqe  present  price  of  which  is 
2f.  9d.  per  lb.  Ihe  foUpwing  table  exhibits  the  length  and 
value  at  present  (December,  1838}  per  lb.  of  yam  of  various 
qualities: — 


Tanb. 

per  lb. 
g.  d. 

Yudi. 

per  lb. 
a.  <L 

No.  5 

1,500 

4 

No.  45 

13,500 

1  11 

10 

3,000 

50 

15,000 

2  1 

16 

4,800 

CO 

18,000 

2  9 

20 

6.000 

l\ 

80 

24.000 

3  71 

25 

7,500 

1  1 

100 

30,000 

5  0 

30 

9,000 

1  4i 

150 

45,000 

8  2 

39 

10,500 

I  64 

200 

60,000 

13  6 

40 

18,000 

1  4 

Linen  yarn  is  seldom  spun  of  greater  fineness  than  No. 
200,  which  is  fitted  fbr  making  cambric  of  good  quality.  Th9 
production  of  mill-spun  yarn  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  Yorkshire,  but  is  now  extended  to  Dorsetshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  to  Scotland  ;  and  recently  nine* 
teen  mills  for  the  purpose  have  been  erected  in  and  nearto 
Belfast  in  Ireland.  The  improvements  realized  in  this 
branch  of  the  manufacture  will  be  sufiiciently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  fineness  of  mill-spun  yarn  made 
in  1814  was  U'l  leas  (3330  yards)  per  lb.,  i^nd  in  1833  had 
reaohed37*l  leas  (11.130  yards)  pw  11^,  whOe  the  cost  had 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  6^  per  cent  More  recent 
improvements  have  carried  the  average  degree  of  fineness 
to  a  much  higher  point,  and  have  still  further  economized 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  To  show  the  effect  which  these 
improvements  in  the  spinning  process  have  had  upon 
finished  cloths,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  price  of  Ko. 
37  canvas,  the  quality  and  dimensions  of  which  are  always 
the  same,  which  in  1814  was  3t)9.  per  piece,  had  fiillen  in 
1S33  to  18«. 

The  number  of  flax  factories  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  returns  made  by  the  inspectors  of 
factories  in  1835  was  347,  of  which  152  were  in  England, 
1 70  in  Scotland,  and  25  in  Ireland.  The  number  and  ages 
of  the  persons  employed  in  these  mills  were — 


BatwMuSuid 

12  Years. 

BetwMii  19 

and  18  Yean. 

AboralS 

Years. 

ToUl. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fen. 

Malat. 

F«m. 

H&lct. 

Pemaln 

IraUnd  .  . 

4S7 

I 

f:| 

6,365 
3,9H2 
1,M7 

2,S31 
1,S50 
463 

4,379 
5.860 
1.171 

6,015 
S,39S 
HSS 

10,178 
10,017 
8,603 

Total  . 

693 

5,239 

10,954 

4,5&4 

11,410 

10.395 

32,833 

3a.S88 

The  fjuantity  and  value  of  linen  and  linen-yam  exported 
from  this  kittgdom  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1828  to 
1837  have  been  as  under:— 


1828 
1839 
1830 
1S81 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Until,  yifdi.        Yam,  Ibg. 


6o,sn,ei4 


67,896.372 
«1 ,919,963 
C0,98B,892 
49.531,057 
63.1:83,609 
67,834.305 
77.977,oa9 
82,088,760 
W.43«,33:j 


110,188 
935,63-J 
1,583,315 
3,611,315 
4.574,&04 
8,373,100 


DscUrad 
Valua. 
£.  • 

1, 953.607 
2.017,776 
2,400,043 
1,724.799 
2,169,379 
9,494,363 
3,109.774 
3.556,803 
3,643,732 


ExpMtndlotiM 
UuUd  StBUsaf 
America. 
Yardi. 
17,882,404 
18,367,699 
30,634. 7S6 
26,501.689 
8,664,423 
21.227,30; 
25,810,666 
37.978,974 

13,495,453 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  column  in  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  fluctuations  experienced  in  the  amount  m  our, 
exports  have  been  occasioned  by  interruptions  that  have' 
arisen  in  the  prosecution  of  our  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  Amoica.  Next  in  importance  to  the  quantity 
taken  by  those  States  are  the  exports  made  to  our  own 
American  and  West  India  colonies,  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  and  Brazil.  Our  shipments  of  linen  and  linen-yarn 
to  different  European  countries  are  still  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  if  we  except  the  exports  made  within  the 
last  few  years  to  France,  and  which  are  almost  wholly  the 
consequence  of  improvements  in  our  spinning  and  weaving 
processes.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  in  1828 
amounted  to  no  more  than  7,228/..  the  value  of  64,212  yards 
of  linen;  whereas  in  1837  that  country  took  from  us 
3,368.388  yards  of  linen,  and  7,010,983  lbs.  of  yam,  valued 
twether  at  543.819^. 

LINES,  in  Musio,  are  the  five  parallel  lines  fonnine, 
together  with  the  intermediate  spaces,  the  staff  on  which 
the  notes  and  other  characters  are  placed.  [Staff:  Leobb.1- 
LINES  OF  INTRENCHMENT.  In  the  article  En- 
CAHPUSNT  it  has  been  stated  that  armies  in  the  field  are 
not  now,  as  formerly,  surrounded  by  fortifications  consisting 
of  a  continuous  line  of  works;  and  that,  in  general,  a  few 
breastworks  or  redoubts  merely  are  constructed  at  inter- 
vaU  for  the  defence  of  the  position.  It  will  be  sufficient 
therefore,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  those  means  of 
defence  which  are  afforded  by  the  natural  obstacles  of  the 
country,  as  escarpments,  rivers,  marshes.  &c.,  to  describe 
briefly  the  nature  of  those  intrendbntents  which  were  once, 
in  all  circumstances,  considered  indispensable,  and  which 
are  still,  to  a  oertam  extent,  necessary  wlten  an  army  is  to 
remain  strictiv  on  the  defenw^^  ^  ^  CjOQgTC 
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In  the  flnt  place  it  nay  be  said  that  a  oontinuou»  breast- 
work would  be  advantageous  for  the  protection  of  a  frontier, 
when  the  abaenoe  of  natural  obatadei  might  fltvour  tbo 
enemy's  marauding  parties  in  makirg  inroad*  for  the  pur- 
pOHO  of  levying  contiUnitions  or  laying  vaete  the  country ; 
and  here  a  |>arapet  AB.  broken  by  the  redana  C,  C  from 
whence  the  dafanden  might  annoy  the  enemy  in  flank,  on 


his  approach,  would  suffice.  The  distanoei  of  the  redans 
from  one  another  may  be  about  ISO  yards,  or  not  exceeding 
the  range  of  muaket-shot:  and  such  was  the  construction 
recommended  by  Vauban,  which,  ainoe  his  time,  has  been 
modified  by  giving  to  the  curtains  the  form  indicated  by  the 
lines  a  e,  be,  in  order  tliat  the  ditch  might  be  more  effec- 
tually defended  from  the  &ces  of  the  redani.  These  ftees 
should  be  so  dispoMd  that,  if  produced  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  range  (tf  artillery,  the  linet  of  direeticu  might  fUl  on 


ground  where  the  enemy  could  not  establish  batteries  for 
the  purpose  of  enfilading  them ;  since,  in  the  event  ot  such 
enfilading  tiJting  place,  the  defenders  would  he  compelled 
to  ahandra  the  parapets;  artillery,  if  nlaoed  there^  would  be 
dismounted ;  the  palisades  in  the  ditcn  would  be  deatroyecl ; 
and  thus  little  resistance  could  be  made,  should  the  enemy 
subsequently  assault  the  line.  In  general  the  redans  may 
have  the  form  of  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  lengths  of 
their  sides  may  be  about  50  yards.  The  entrances  are 
usually  in  the  middle  of  the  curtains. 

Instead  of  simple  redans  the  advanced  parts  of  the  line 
have  occasionally  been  formed  of  works  resembling  two 
united  together,  as  D :  wbidi  by  the  French  engineers  are 
called  queue*  (Chyrondet. 

Again,  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not  permit 
the  mtrenehment  to  he  fbrmed  wiui  points  so  far  advauced 
as  the  vertices  of  the  redans  C.  C;  when,  for  example,  it  is 
required  to  follow  a  bank  of  a  river  n:  one  side  of  a  road,  it 
is  proposed,  in  prefbnmce  to  a  simple  stra^ht  or  curved  line, 
to  finm  the  parapet  widi  aseries  u  brancMi  in  the  poeition* 
indicated  by      d^^Ssc,  to  P.  Aline  of  this  kind  is  said  to 


be  d  erimaiUiire* ;  and  in  such  situations  a  succession  of  < 
firesfrom  the  branches  a  6.ed;&o„mav  be  directed  against 
the  enemy  during  hit  advance ;  on  a  level  plain  however 
the  longer  branches  would  be  sulyeet  to  the  serious  defect 
of  being  easily  enfiladed.  The  distanoea between  the  salient 
point*  d,  &c.,  should  not  exceed  1 00  yards,  and  the  lengths 
of  the  short  branches  may  be  about  18  or  20  yards.  The 
reentering  angles  c,  e,  &c.,  should  contain  about  100  de 
grees:  and  the  entrant^es  are  usually  placed  at  those  points. 

A  like  construotion  may  be  adopted  when  it  is  required 
to  connect  two  |>oints,  asH  and  N,by  a  line  along  a  narrow 
and  elevated  ndge  of  ground  ;  and  in  this  case  the  direc- 
tions of  the  branches  be,  </«.&c.,  may  change  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  as  shown  in  the  ^ure,  in  order  that  the  Are 
fVom  the  short  brandies  may  be  directed  to  the  front  of  the 
nearest  works,  as  M  and  N,  in  which  ifr  is  to  be  supposed 
that  artillery  would  be  placed  tx  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  ground  before  the  intermediate  line. 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  line  d  erfmaiUiirea  (in- 
dented line)  would  be  convenient  when  the  slope  of  a  hill  is 
in  its  direction,  as  from  M  to  P ;  fur  then,  the  enemy  being 
supposed  to  occupy  the  ground  in  front  of  M,  the  short 
branches  could  be  easily  raued  high  enough  to  defilade  those 
which,  iibCjde,  Stc,  tend  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  most  perfect  fortification  for  defending  a  line  of 
country  presenting  few  natural  obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
an  enemy,  should  the  importance  of  the  position  render  it 
advisable  to  incur  the  labour  of  tbo  construction,  would  bo 
a  series  of  bastions  connected  by  curtains,  either  straight  or 
broken.  The  principles  on  which  the  several^Awtff  of  for- 
trjleatitm  should  be  formed  correspond  to  those  adopted  for 
r^^lar  fortresses,  which  are  described  in  the  article  For- 
tification, col.  S ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  lengths 
of  the  several  parts.  These  depend  upon  the  vbote  length 
of  the  fVont,  which  here  should  not  exceed  180  yards,  that 
the  ditches  of  the  bastions  may  be  well  defended  by  common 
muskets  from  the  collateral  flanks.  Neither  ravelin  nor 
covered-way  would  of  course  be  necessary. 

Lines  of  intrenchment  composed  of  works  placed  at  inter- 
vals from  one  another,  provided  the  distances  be  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  tbo  troops  in  them  (torn  mutually  assisting 
each  other,  liave  great  advantages  over  those  formed  of  con- 
tinuous lines  of  parapet   In  the  Utttor  case  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  army  to  make  a  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy  however  fovourable  the  opportunity, 
since  muim  time  woiud  he  lost  in  issuing  from  the  line 
through  the  narrow  passages;  and  these  are  the  objects 
agirnst  which  the  fires  from  the  enemy's  batteries  would 
then  be  incessantly  directed.    Detached  works,  on  the  othw  j 
hand,  constitute  a  number  of  strong  points  by  which  the  I 
position  of  the  army  is  secured;  while  through  the  spacious  ' 
intervals  an  advance  or  retreat  may  take  place  with  all 
necessary  facility.   Their  artillery  is  conveniently  situated  1 
for  putting  the  enemy's  line  in  disorder  previously  to  tbo  I 
attack,  and  for  protecting  the  retiring  columns  in  the  event  i 
of  tneir  quitting  the  field    It  tBay  he  addei*  that  detached  • 


works  are  capable  of  being  easily  adapted  to  any  kind  of 
ground,*  for  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place  them  on  the 
more  elevated  spots  in  such  situations  that  the  enemy  may 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  between  them  without  being  ex- 
posed to  their  fire. 

On  level  ground  the  intrenchment  may  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  redans,  as  A,  B,  C.  with  or  without  flanks,  disposed 
on  a  right  line  or  curve,  and  at  distances  Irom  one  another 


Fig,  S, 


A 
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equal  to  about  300  yard^i,  that  the  fire  of  musketry  fium 
them  may  defend  the  intervals.  In  tlic  rear,  and  opiiosite 
the  intervals  between  the  works  in  the  first  time,  a  Ket-ui,d 
line  of  works,  as  D,  E,  should  be  formed  ;  and  the  faces  of 
these  should  be  disposed  so  as  to  flank  the  approaches  to  the 
others.  The  gorges  of  the  exterior  works  should  be  opeu, 
as  in  the  figure,  or  only  protected  by  a  line  of  palisades, 
which,  in  theeventof  the  enemy  saining  possession  of  those 
works,  might  be  destn^ed  by  the  artulery  in  the  second 
line. 

Instead  oU  a  series  of  redoubts  forming  an  interior  line,  it 
may  suffice,  should  the  works  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  disposed  on  a 
convex  arc,  to  have  one  lai^e  central  redoubt  as  F,  so 
situated  as  by  its  artillery  to  defend  both  the  internals  be- 
tween the  redans  and  the  ground  within  their  line. 

All  the  works  which  have  been  described  consist  of  para- 
pets formed  of  earth  obtained  by  cutting  a  ditch  in  fWiut; 
and  the  profile  of  any  one  work  with  its  ditch  is  shown  in 
the  sulgoioed  figure  (4). 

AW.     e  „ 

Hjf.4. 


The  elevation  of  the  crest  A  above  the  natural  ground  is 
about  74  feet,  unless  the  vicinity  of  a  commanding  height  in 
front  should  render  a  ereater  relief  necessary,  and  the  depth 
of  the  ditch  maybe  the  same.  The  thickness  A  a  of  ihe 
upper  part  of  the  parapet  is  variable,  and  depends  upon  the 
importance  of  the  wnrk,  or  ntherpupon  thenrm  whkOi 
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m».y  be  employed  in  the  attack:  if  it  wen  raquirad  only  to 
mist  a  fire  of  musketry,  3  feet  vouU  suffice;  but  from  S 
feet  to  12  feet  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  attillery 
being  brought  against  it.  (Twelve-ponndershot  is  the  hea- 
viest wliicb  the  French  have  ever  yet  employed  in  the  field.) 
The  fttrm  of  the  parapet  is  the  same  as  in  permanent  forti- 
fiuition ;  when  time  permits,  the  mcterior  and  interior  slopes 
should  be  revSted  with  sods,  and  a  line  of  palisades  should 
be  planted  along  tlie  foot  of  the  counterscarp. 
LINGUELUA,.  [Inferobbanchiata,  vol.  xii.] 
Ll'KGULA.  [BaACHiopoi)A.vol.T.,p.  313.}  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  his  Stratigraphical  Table  of  Fossils  in  the  strata  below  the 
chalk,  records  three  species  (one  indistinct)  from  the  tower 
green-sand:  two  from  Kent,  and  the  indistinct  one  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (1836).  Mr.  Murchison  describes  and 
figures  several  TwKil  species :  one  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, one  from  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  one  from  the 
Aymeslry  limestone,  one  from  the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  one 
Idioubtful)  from  the  same  ruck,  one  from  the  Wenlock 
shale,  and  one  from  the  Llandeilo  flags.  (Silurian  Sys- 
tem, 1839.) 

IJNGULI'NA.    [FORAHINIFERA,  vol.  X.,  p.  347.] 

Ll'NKI  A.  Nardo  has  proposed  this  name  for  a  group  of 
Stellerida  included  in  Asterias  by  Lamarck.  (Agassiz,  on 
Echinodermata,  'Ann.  of  Nat  Hist./  vo\.  L) 

LINKOPING.  [Sweden.] 

IJNLEY.  THOMAS,  a  composer  who  tanks  high  in 
what  the  EnKlish  have  a  dear  right  to  call  their  school  of 
mtuic^  thou^  slow  iu  defondinv  it,  was  bom  at  Wells, 
about  the  year  1733.  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Ghiloot, 
Mganist  of  the  abbey,  Bath,  and  finished  bis  studies  under 
Faradies,  an  eminent  Venetian,  who  had  become  a  resident 
in  this  eonittr)'.  Mr.  Linley  established  himself  in  the 
latter  city,  vhcte  he  was  .nurh  sought  after  as  a  master, 
and  carried  on  the  concerts  in  that  place,  then  the  "esort  of 
all  the  fiishionable  world  during  a  part  uf  every  ybdr.  To 
the  attraction  of  these,  bis  two  daughtem,  Eliza  and  Mary, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell,  by  their  ad- 
mirable singing,  particularly  that  of  the  former,  which  we 
are  told  has  never  been  surpassed,  contributed  very  largely. 

On  the  retirement  of  Christopher  Smith,  who  bad  been 
Handel's  araanoensis,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tlN  London  oratorios,  Mr.  Linler,  by  the  advice  of 
his  ann-in-law  Mr.  Sheridan,  united  with  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
blind  composer,  in  continuing  those  performances ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Arnold  joined  Linley  in  the 
same,  an  undertaking  by  no  means  unprofitable  in  its 
results.  In  1775  be  sot  the  music  to  Sheridan's  opera  The 
Duenna,  which  had  a  run  unparalleled  in  dramatic  annals; 
it  was  performed  seventy-five  times  during  that  season. 
This  led  to  bis  entering  into  a  treaty  to  purchase  Mr. 
Garrick's  moiety  of  Drury-lane  theatre;  and  in  1776  he, 
conjoinllv  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  bouglit  two-sevenths  of  it, 
for  which  they  paid  20,000/.,  Dr.Ftffd  taking  the  other 
three-fourleenlhit,  and  the  chief  man^meut  was  entrusted 
to  Sheridan,  while  to  Linley  was  assigned  the  direction  of 
the  musical  department.  He  now  devoted  his  time  to  the 
theatre,  and,  among  other  pieces,  produced  his  Carnival  qf 
Veruret  Selima  and  Azor,  from  the  French;  and  The 
Camp,  Sheridan's  second  production.  He  also  added  those 
cliarming  accompaniments  to  the  airs  in  TTie  Beggars' 
ffpera,  which  are  still  in  use,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long 
remain  unnUered.  His  Six  Elegies,  written  iu  the  early 
part  of  bis  lite,  cjntributcd  in  no  small  degree  to  his  imme- 
diate fame  and  future  fortune;  they  were  sung  by  a))  who 
could  sini;.  and  will  never  cease  to  be  admired  by  those  who, 
uninHuenced  by  fashiout  have  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
what  is  at  once  original,  simple,  and  beautiful.  His  Twelve 
Ballads  are  lovely  melodies,  but  being  in  the  style  of  *  the 
days  that  ate  gone,'  have  fallen  into  the  neglected  state  of 
many  other  excellent  English  compositions ;  lo  be  however 
as  surely  revived  as  were  the  works  of  Purcell,  after  they 
had  slumbered  lonjj;  years  in  damp  closets  or  on  dusty 
shelves.  Mis  madrigal '  Let  me  careless  aud  unthoughtful 
lying*  (one  of  Cowley*s  Fragments),  a  work  which  cer- 
tainlv  has  no  superior,  if  a  single  equal,  of  the  surf,  is  still 
heata  at  Jibe  Antient  Oancerls,  the  Catch  und  Glee  Clubs, 
and  whereixr  really  fine  vocal  harmony — music  of  the  en- 
during kind — is  cultivated  or  promoted. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  pditical  ancl  social  engi^^ements  having 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time  which,  in  prudence, 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  theatre,  the  management 
ef  its  details  fell  much  on  Ur,  linley;  and  bwein  he  de- 


rived gnat  asBtstuioe  from  hia  wifb,  a  lady  of  ttioag  mind 
and  active  habita,  by  whose  care  the  pecuniary  amirs  of 
that  vast  concern  were  well  regulated,  so  long  as  she  had 
any  control  over  them. 

Mr.  Linley  survived  bis  two  accomplished  daughters  and 
several  of  bis  other  children.  But  some  years  previous  to 
their  decease  be  sutfered  a  shock  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son  Thomas,  who  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster,  in  Uncolnshire, 
from  which  and  his  subsequent  bereavements  his  mind 
never  entirely  recovered.  Tnis  young  man,  who  had  just 
reached  his  twenty-second  year,  possessed  genius  of  a  su- 
perior order.  His  musical  education  was  as  perfect  as  his 
father's  and  Dr.  Boyce's  instructions  and  those  of  the  best 
masters  of  Italy  and  Germany  could  render  it,  and  lie  had 
given  decided  proofs  of  its  eOlciency  when  the  fatal  accident 
occurred.  None  out  of  his  own  family  more  lamented  the 
event  than  his  friend  the  celebrated  Mosart,  with  whom  ho 
had  lived  on  the  Continent  in  the  ck)sest  intimacy,  and  who 
always  coutinued  to  mention  him  in  terms  of  affection  and 
admiration.  Mr.  Linley  died  in  179S,  leaving  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons,  of  whom 

IJNLEY,  WILLIAM,  bom  about  the  year  1767.  and 
educated  at  Harrow  and  St.  Paul's  schools,  was  the  younger. 
Mr.  Fox  appointed  him  to  a  writerahip  at  Madras,  and  be 
soon  rose  to  the  responsible  situations  of  p^master  at  Vel- 
lore  and  sub-treasurer  at  Fort  St,  Oeonte*  He  returned  from 
India  early,  with  an  easy  independence,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  partly  to  literaty  ptursuits,  but  ohi^y 
to  musi^  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  a  talent  fa  the 
art  coming  to  him  as  it  were  by  inheritance.  He  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  glees,  all  of  them  evincing  great 
originality  of  thought  and  refined  taste,  some  of  wliich 
will  make  him  known  to  posterity,  along  witti  others  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  this  charming  and 
truly  national  kind  of  music  Mr.  W.  Linley  also  pub- 
lished, at  various  periods,  a  set  of  Songs,  two  sets  of 
Canzonets,  together  with  many  detached  pieces.  He  was 
likewise  the  oompiler  of  the '  Dramatic  Songs  of  Shaks- 
peare,'  in  two  folio  volumes,  a  work  of  much  research  and 
great  judgment,  in  which  are  several  of  his  own  elegant  and 
sensible  oompt^tiooB.  Early  in  lifo  he  wrote  two  comic 
operas,  which  were  performed  at  Dmty-lane  theatre ;  also 
two  novels,  and  several  short  pieces  of  jwetiy.  He  likewise 
produced  an  elwy  on  the  deaUi  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Sheridan, 

girt  of  which  18  printed  in  Moore's  *  Lifb  of  Richard 
rinsley  Sheridan.'  This  last  survivor  of  tlie  linky  &mily 
died  in  1835. 

LINLITHGOW,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  is  a  small 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  the  west,  sohth-west,  and  north-west  by  the  shires 
of  Stirling  and  Lanark,  and  on  the  south  and  south-cast  by 
Edinburghshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers 
Breich  and  Amond.  Its  greatest  length,  IVom  the  mouth 
of  the  Amond  to  tlio  borders  of  Stirling  und  Lanarkshire, 
is  nearly  21  miles :  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Ihenorth- 
west  extremity  of  the  county  to  the  village  d  Livingston, 
on  the  south-east,  somewhat  exceeds  10  miles:  it  is  com- 
prised between  &SP  SI'  and  56**  l'  K  lat.  and  3"  1 7'  and 
3°  50'  W.  long. 

In  1794  Mr.  Trotter  estimated  the  area  of  the  county  and 
the  distribution  of  the  soil  as  under 


Scotch  Acru. 

Good  day  lands   .  .  ,  14,00C 

Loam    '     .  .  .  7,000 

Light  gravel  and  sand  .  .  7,000 
Ctay,  cold,  wet  and  hard  bottom  .  18,U00 

High  rocky  land  .  .  .  10,000 

Moss  .  .  .  1,008 


57,008 

or  about  71,260  English  statute  acres,  which  is  probably 
rather  less  than  the  true  area.  Mr.  M*Culloch  estimates  it 
at  76.800  statute  acres,  or  112  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivulets  or  burns, but  there  are 
no  streams  which  merit  the  appellation  of  rivers,  excepting 
the  Avon  and  Amond,  and  even  these  are  small,  and  b^txg 
as  much  to  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  as  lo  that 
of  Linlithgow.  No  fish,  be}-ond  a  few  fi%sh-watet  trout,  are 
tound  in  them ;  but  ttie  two  lochs  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Linlith^w  m  vpU  stocked  witb^nike.  The  Vmoa 
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OiTwl,  which  conneols  the  city  of  Edinbui^h  with  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  crosses  the  county,  passing  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  towa  of  liinUthgov.  llie  hu;h-roBds  an 
kept  in  good  repair  by  means  of  tolls ;  the  cross-roads  are 
IsM  complete. 

Goal  is  abundant  and  extensivdy  worked,  more  particularly 
at  Borrowstounness,  where  the  mines  extend  nearly  a  mile 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Fritli,  so  as  almost  to  meet  those  of 
Culross  on  the  oppositR  bank,  which  extend  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  distance  of  two  miles.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  limestone  and  freestone,  besides  several  quar- 
ries of  excellent  granite,  and  among  the  Bath^te  Hills 
tead-mines  were  formerly  wrought  with  great  advantage, 
but  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  exhausted. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  that 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  The 
rotation  of  crops  most  frequently  adopted  upon  elay  soils  is : 
1st  year,  samtner  bllov;  2nd,  wheat;  Srd,  beans  and 
pease;  4th,  barley;  fitb,  clover  and  rye-grass  for  hay ;  6tb, 
oats ;  7th.  summer  &llow,  &e.  The  dung  of  the  form-yard 
constitutes  the  chief  manure ;  but  lime,  which  is  very  plen- 
tiful in  several  parts  of  the  county,  in  also  much  used.  Due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  thorough  draining  of  the  soil,  and 
most  of  the  arable  lands  are  enclosed  with  substantial 
fences,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  lands  are  planted 
with  several  kinds  of  timber.  The  climate,  though  \so\d,  is 
considerably  tempered  by  the  winds  which  prevail  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  county  suffers  much  less  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather  than  from  sudden  changes.  The  hay 
harvest  usually  commenoes  about  the  second  week  in  Jnly, 
and  in  ordinary  years  the  etxn  is  all  in  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. The  forma  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  the  leases  are 
mostly  granted  for  terms  of  19  or  21  years,  though  in  some 
instances  they  extend  to  24,  3S,  and  even  57  years.  For- 
merly it  was  the  custom  not  to  renew  a  tease  til)  within  a 
few  months  of  the  time  of  giving  up  possession,  which  in 
many  instances  induced  the  tenant  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  immediate  profit ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  this  practice,  so  obviously  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  has  yet  been  altogether  disconti- 
nued. The  average  rent  of  land  in  IBIO  was  2la.  Id.  the 
imperial  acre,  and  in  1815  the  annual  value  of  the  real 
property  of  the  county,  which  is  less  divided  than  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  was  97,597/.  The  cotton  manufactures 
enmloy  from  700  to  800  hands. 

The' county  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes,  the  united 
populatitm  of  which,  in  1831,  was  23,291,  namely,  10,990 
males  and  12,296  females,  which  were  distributed  among 
5014  hmilies,  whom  1093  were  enffi^ied  in  agriculture, 
and  1891  in  trade,  manufoctures,  and  handicraft.  The 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  several 
parochial  schools  in  the  year  1825,  is  compiled  from  parlia- 
mentary papers  relative  to  the  parochial  education  of  Scot- 
land. It  does  not  include  the  private  schools,  which  are 
numerous  and  tolerably  well  supported :  — 
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The  principal  towns  are  LinliUigDW.  Bathgate  and  Bor- 
rowstounness.  [Batboatb.} 

LINLITHGOW,  the  county  town,  and  a  n^al  bnxgfa  ol 
considerable  antiquity,  is  sixteen  miles  west  by  natih  from 
Edinburgh.  The  earliest  chuter  upon  'record  is  that  of 
Robert  IT.,  dated  23rd  October,  1389.  To  this  sucnwded 
the  charters  of  James  II.  (1451-4),  James  IIL  (14GS), 
James  V.  (1540).  James  VI.  (1580,  1591,  and  1593),  and 
Charles  I.  (11  July,  1633),  whereby  various  privileges  were 
conferred  upon  the  town.  The  magistracy  is  composed  of 
a  provost,  4  baillies.  dean  of  guild  and, treasurer,  who  are 
elected  from  the  27  common -councillors,  in  conformity  with 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  76.  The  debt  of  the  bui^h  is  consi- 
derable, though  less  than  in  former  years.  In  1692  the 
magistrates  reported  that  tbe^  owed  18,235/.  Scots,  or  about 
1530/.  sterling;  but  in  1835  it  bad  increased  to  8141/.  sta- 
ling. The  revenue,  derived  principally  from  landed  pro- 
perty and  town-dues,  amounted  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  to  llttL,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  expenditure. 

The  town  is  paved,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  tolerably  clean. 
It  is  likewise  well  supplied  with  water,  but  not  proteeted 
by  an  elGctcnt  police.    The  population  in  1831  was  4874. 

The  burgh  school  is  said  to  be  ably  conducted.  The  two 
teacheirs  are  appointed  by  the  town-council,  ai^er  undei^ing 
an  examination  by  the  professor  of  Latiu  or  the  rector  of 
the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.  Linlithgow  unites  wiih 
Lanarii,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  in  returning  one  member  to 
parliament.  The  chief  antiquity  in  this  place  is  the  palace 
of  Linlithgow,  which,  after  bemg  a  royal  residence  for 
several  centuries,  was  accidentally  set  on  fire  in  the  year 
1746.  and  is  now  a  magnificent  ruin.  In  the  palace  dutpel 
is  still  shown  the  aisle  where  an  apparition  is  said  to  have 
warned  James  IV.  of  the  impending  iuue  of  the  bstUe  of 
Flodden. 

Borrowstounness  is  an  incorporated  seaport-town,  1 7  miles 
west  by  north  from  Edinbur^^h.  Here  afe  extensive  salt- 
works, the  produce  of  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  30,000 
bushels  annually.  There  is  also  a  little  ship-building 
carried  on,  and  some  trade  with  the  Baltic  in  tallow,  hemp, 
&c. ;  but  during  the  season  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring- fishery.  The  harbour 
is  considered  safe  and  commodious,  and,  with  a  view  to 
effect  its  improvement,  an  act  was  passed  in  1744  (17  Geo. 
II.),  whereby  an  impost  of  2d.  Scots  is  levipd  on  every 
Scotch  pint  of  ale  or  beer  brought  into  the  town.  Tlw 
depth  of  water  in  spring-tides  is  abiaut  1 8  feet  The  revenue, 
consisting  principally  of  harbour-dues,  amounted  in  1836  to 
216/.,  which  was  insufficient  to  deftnv  the  ordinal^  dis- 
bursements Ibr  keeping  the  harbour  ana  town  in  repair,  and 
paying  the  interest  of  a  debt  which  bad  then  aconmulated 
to  2030/.    The  population  in  1831  was  2809. 

(Trotter's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  Wegt 
Lothian,  4to.,  1794  ;  M*Culloch*s  Statistical  Account  oj 
the  British  Empire  ;  Local  Reports  from  Commisnonert 
on  Scotch  Corporations,  1835-36;  BeauHee  qf  Scotland; 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

LlNNiEUS.  or  VON  LINNE',  CARL,  was  bom  at 
Rfishult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden,  May  13, 
1707  (O-S.).  His  father,  Nicholas  Linnjeus,  was  the  a^istant 
clergyman  of  a  small  village  called  Stendrohult,  of  which 
RjialiuU  \ras  a  hamlet,  and  is  related  to  have  resided  in  a 
'  delightful  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  lake,  surrounded  by 
hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  ground,*  where  it  is 
believed  that  tne  son  imbibed  in  his  earliest  youth  a  fond- 
ness tor  the  objects  of  animated  nature.  His  maternal  uncle 
too.  who  educated  him,  is  said  to  have  been  conversant  in 
plants  and  horticulture;  and  thus,  according  to  the  declan- 
tioii  of  Linnaeus  himself,  he  was  at  once  transferred  from 
his  cradle  to  a  garden.  The  father  seems  to  have  himself 
had  some  acquaintance  with  botany,  and  to  have  instructed 
his  boy  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  names  of  the  natural 
objects  which  surrounded  (hem.  LinuBBUS  however  is  said 
to  have  bad  little  taste  for  remembering  names,  and  bis 
father  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  this  inaptitude  ; 
he  however  at  last  succeeded,  and  the  consequence  was 
sutHciently  conspicuous  in  the  decided  turn  for  nomencla- 
ture which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  eventually  took.  Whether 
in  die  next  stages  of  learning  Linnseus  was  ill-managed,  as 
he  himself  thought,  or  whether  the  nature  of  his  education 
at  home  had  rendered  him  indisposed  for  drier  and  severer 
studies,  it  is  certain  that  his  preceptors  fbund  great  cause 
to  complain  of  him,  and  pronounced  him,  at  the  age  erf 
nineteen,  if  not  a  posiUvo  blockhc^^^^m^^  unfit  for 
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the  church,  {<x  vhich  he  was  intended :  they  in  fact  recom- 
mended him  to  be  apprenticed  to  some  handicraft  trade. 
The  schoolmaster  at  Wexio,  who  pronounced  this  unfortu- 
nate judgment,  although  designated  by  one  of  LiDQBaus's 
biographers  as  an  '  iniquus  doctor,*  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  blameable  for  his  opinion,  however  erroneous  it 
afterwards  proved ;  for  Bishop  Agardh  admitii  that  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  Linnsus  arrived  at  the  university  of 
Lund,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  the  profession 
finally  determined  upon  him,  he  was  less  known  fbr  his 
Acquaintance  with  natural  history  than  for  his  ignorance  of 
•ventfiing  ebe. 

Ivttrieulated  at  Lund.  LinnnuB  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  raoeived  into  the  house  of  Dr.  Stobnua.  a  phTtioia&  pos- 
Msnng  a  fine  litnrary  and  a  eonsiderable  knowled^  of  natu- 
ral histoiy.   This  amiable  man  was  not  kIow  to  disoover  the 
signs  of  future  greatness  in  his  lodger ;  he  gave  him  unre- 
strained access  to  his  books,  his  collections,  his  table,  and 
above  all  to  hia  society,  and  would  at  last  have  adopted 
him  for  his  son  and  heir.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Linnaeus 
first  began  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
already  written  upon  natural  history,  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  value  of  collectioas,  tu  extend  his  ideas  by  the 
study  of  the  comparatively  rich  Flora  of  his  alma  mater. 
Mid  above  all  things  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  an  experienced  fri^  upon  whose  judgment  he 
oould  leljr.         year  1727-8,  and  the  house  of  St^BUs, 
wvn  beyond  all  doubt  the  time  and  place  when  Linnnus 
first  formed  that  fixed  determination  or  devoting  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  history  which  neither- poverty  nor 
misery  was  afterwards  able  to  shake.    In  the  year  1728 
he  passed  the  vacation  at  home,  and  there  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  prosecuting  his  future  studies  at  Upaal — a  measure 
which  for  tbe  time  lost  him  the  good-will  of  his  patron 
Stobeeus.    For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  his 
aeademioal  education,  his  fother  was  unable  to  allow  him 
a  larger  annual  sum  than  Si.  sterling ;  and  with  this 
misenU^  stipend  he  had  the  courage  to  plunge  into  the 
world.   Nothing  less  than  the  most  biting  poverty  could 
be  the  imnuediate  result  of  suoh  a  mesaure ;  and  we  ao- 
eordingly  find  Linnnos.  fw  some  time  after  this,  in  a 
state  of  misaraUe  destitution,  mending  his  riioea  with  folds 
ot  paper,  trusting  to  chuiee  for  a  meal,  and  in  vain  endea- 
Touring  to  increase  his  income  by  procuring  private  pupils. 
No  succour  could  be  obtained  fh>m  home,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  oonoeive  how  he  should  have  struggled  with  his  penury 
without  the  slender  aid  affivded  by  a  royal  scholarship, 
awarded  him  on  the  I6th  of  Dec  1728.   Nevertheless  he 
diligently  persevered  in  attendance  upon  the  courses  of 
lectures  connected  with  his  fUture  profession — the  more 
diligently  perhaps  because  of  his  poverty ;  and  by  the  end 
of  1729  the  clouds  of  adversity  began  to  disperse.    By  this 
time  be  had  become  known  to  Dr.  Olaus  Celsius,  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Upsal,  who  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  tbe  assistance  of  Ijnnasus  in  preparing  a  work  illustrating 
the  iriants  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.   His  new 
friend  procured  him  private  pupils,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  Of  RudbMk,  the  professor  of  botany, 
then  growing  old,  who  appointed  him  his  deputy  lecturer, 
took  him  into  his  house  ss  tutor  to  his  younger  children, 
and  gave  him  free  access  to  a  very  fine  library  and  collec- 
tion of  drawings. 

Here  the  published  writings  of  Linnssus  were  com- 
menced ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  library  of  Rudbeck  that 
he  hena  to  sketch  those  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published  under  the  titles  of  *  Bibliolheca  Botanica,* 
'Classes  Piantarum,*  'Critica  Bol2inica,'  and  'Genera 
Plantarum;'  and  to  pn-ceive  the  importance  of  reducing 
into  brevity  and  order  the  unmethodical,  barbarous,  con- 
fused, and  pniix  writii^  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
X£  in  the  pnaeoution  oi  a  task  of  such  imminent  necessity, 
be  foil  into  tbe  opposite  errors  of  attempting  to  make  the 
langu^ie  of  natnml  history  more  precise  than  is  possible 
from  the  nature  of  things,  of  reducing  the  technical  cha- 
racters of  species  and  genera  to  a  brevity  which  often  proved 
a  nullity,  and  of  'Hbrming  the  terminology  till  it  becamo 
pedantio,  there  is  no  candid  person  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  such  errors  were  of  no  importance  what- 
ever when  compared  with  the  great  good  which  the  writings 
ot  Linnvus  upon  the  ^hole  effocted.  In  the  year  1731  Lin- 
nnus  quitted  the  house  of  Rudbeck.  and  on  the  12th  of 
Uay,  1 732,  proceeded,  under  royal  authority  and  at  the  ex- 
prase  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  upon  hia  o^brated 


journey  into  Lapland.  On  horseback  and  on  foot  be  ■» 

coraplished  his  object  by  the  lOtb  of  October  following^ 
when  he  returned  to  Dpsal,  aftw  traveling,  alone  and 
slendnriy  provided,  over  nearly  4000  miles.  The  result  of 
this  expedition  has  been  given  in  his  excellent  *  Flora  Lap- 
ponica,'  and  in  the  Swedish  account  of  his  tour,  of  which 
an  English  translation  was  published  some  years  since.  For 
some  time  after  his  return  we  find  him  occupied  in  teach- 
ing mineralogy,  particularly  the  art  of  assaying,  persecuted 
by  the  miseri^le  jealousy  of  a  certain  Dr.  Rosen,  on  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  sword,  and  travelling  in  Dale^ 
earUa  at  the  expense  of  tbe  governw.  In  the  banning  of 
1735  he  had  scraped  t(^her  15/.,  with  whidi  he  set  out 
upon  his  travels  in  search  of  some  univosiW  where  he 
could  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  the  cheapest, 
in  <Hder  that  he  might  be  able  to  practise  physic  for  a  liveli- 
hood. At  Harderwijk,  in  Holland,  he  accomplished  his 
urpose,  June  23.  1 735,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  the 
ypothesis  that '  intermittent  fevers  are  owing  to  fine  pai^ 
ticles  of  clay  taken  in  with  the  food,  and  lodged  in  the  ter- 
minations of  the  arterial  system.' 

In  Holland  Linneus  formed  a  friendship  with  Dr.  John 
Burmann,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  was 
during  his  stay  of  some  menus  with  that  botanist  that  he 
printed  his  *  Fundamenta  Botanica,*  a  small  octavo  of 
thirty-six  pages,  which  is  one  of  tbe  most  philosophical  of 
his  writings.  At  tiaA  time  he  was  introduced  to  Ur.  Oeoi^ 
Cliffbrt,  a  wealthy  Dutoh  banker,  possessiiig  a  fine  garden 
and  library  at  a  place  called  Hartecamp.  This  gentleman 
embraced  the  opportunitv  of  putting  it  under  the  charge 
of  linnesus,  who  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  till  the 
end  of  1737,  during  which  time  be  is  said  to  have  been 
treated  with  princely  munificence  by  his  new  patron.  His 
soientiflo  occupations  consisted  in  potting  in  order  the 
objects  of  natural  history  contained  in  Mr.  Cliffort's  mu- 
seum, in  examining  and  arranging  the  plants  in  his  garden 
and  herbarium,  in  passing  through  the  press  the  '  Flora 
liapponica,'  '  Genera  Plantarum,'  '  Critica  Botanica,'  and 
some  other  wnks,  and  in  the  publication  of  the  *  Hortus 
Clifibrtianus,'  a  fine  book  in  folio^  foil  of  the  learning  of  the 
day,  ornamented  with  plates,  and  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Clifibrt.  who  gave  it  away  to  bis  friends.  Some  idea 
mw  be  fbrmed  oftbe  mergy  and  industry  of  linnsna,  and 
of  his  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  botany  at  this  period 
of  his  life^  by  the  foot  that  the  b6ok  just  mentioned,  consist- 
ing to  a  great  extent  of  synonyms,  all  tbe  references  to 
whiob  had  to  be  verified,  was  prepared  at  the  rate  of  four 
sheets  a  week,  a  prodigious  effdrt  considering  the  nature  of 
the  work,  which  Linnseus  might  well  call  *  res  ponderosa.' 
He  however  seems  to  have  possessed  powers  of  application 
quite  beyond  those  of  cM-dinary  men ;  and  to  have  worked 
day  and  night  at  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  May,  1737,  he 
speaks  of  bis  occupations  as  ooosisting  of  keeping  two  works 
going  at  AmstenUm,  one  of  which  was  tbe  *  Hortus  Clif- 
fortianus,*  already  mentioned ;  another  at  Leyden,  a  fourth 
in  preparation ;  the  daily  engagement  of  arranging  the 
garuen,  describing  plants,  and  superintending  the  artists 
employed  in  makmg  drawings,  which  alone  be  calls  '  labor 
immensus  et  inexhaustus.'  (Van  Hall,  p.  12.)  I^nneeus 
however  seems  to  have  been  weary  of  tbe  life  he  led  at 
Hartecamp,  and  towards  tbe  end  of  1737  be  quitted  Mr. 
Clifibrt  under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
expose  himself  again  to  the  autumnal  air  of  Holland. 
These  however  seem  to  have  been  only  excuses,  for  he  did 
not  really  quit  the  country  before  the  spring  of  1 73S,  and 
in  fact  he  was  evidently  tired  of  his  drudgery ;  good  Mr. 
CliSbrt  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  leave  the  bouse,  where 
Linnaus  oomplains  of  being  *  inearoecatiu  monubi  instar 
oum  duabns  ntmnis.*  It  was  duriuc  his  engagement  at 
Hartecamp  that  he  visited  BnglanC  whwe  he  seems  to 
have  been  disappointed  both  mt  his  reception  and  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history  which  he  found  here.  He  was 
ill  received  by  DUtenins,  at  that  time  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford,  who  was  ofiended  at  the  liberties  Linnnus  bad 
taken  with  some  of  his  genera;  and  although  the  quarrd 
was  made  up  before  his  return  to  Holland,  it  seems  to  have 
discomposed  the  Swedish  naturalist  not  a  little.  He  de* 
scribes  the  celebrated  collection  of  plants  formed  by 
Sherard  at  Eltham  as  being  unrivalled  in  European  species, 
but  of  little  moment  in  exotics:  he  found  tbe  Oxford 
garden  in  a  like  cwdition,  but  with  the  greenhouses  and 
stoves  empty;  and  the  great  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  a  state  of  de^otable  confusion  and  n«Iect.  Dr.  fihaw^ 
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Uw  traveller  in  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  pleaaed  bim 
most,  and  toxetber  with  Philip  Miller,  the  celebrated 
gardener  to  tlie  Society  of  Apothecaries,  Mr.  Peler  CoUin- 
•on,  and  Professor  Martyn  the  elder,  were  apparently  the 
only  acquaintances  linnseus  succeeded  in  furraing.  By 
this  means  he  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  his 
ooUections  of  planttt  and  books.  While  in  Holland  he  also 
induced  Prufessor  Burmann.  in  conjunction  wiib  Ave 
printers,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Rumphius's  itn- 
portant  *  Herbarium  Amboinenae,'  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
30,000  liorins. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sweden  be  commenced  practice  in 
Stockholm  as  a  physician,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pension  of 
800  ducats  from  ttie  government,  on  condition  of  lecturing 

Jubliely  in  botany  uid  mineralogy,  his  prospects  for  the 
liture  became  so  satisfoctory  as  to  enable  him  to  marry  at 
MidsDmmer,  1739.  By  this  time  his  botanical  &me  had 
spread  over  all  Europe ;  the  importance  of  the  critical  im- 
provements he  had  intn}duced  into  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  had  become  f^nerally  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  new  method  of  arranging  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferences  in  their  stamens  and  pistils  h^  been  adopted  in 
many  countries,  hut  not  in  Sweden.  Impatient  at  receiving 
less  honour  in  his  own  oountry  than  elsewhere,  he  wrote  a 
book  called  '  Hortus  Agerumensis,'  arranged  according  to 
hiK  system,  which  bepassed  off  upon  Rudbeck,  at  that  time 
professor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  as  the  production  of  his  friend 
kothmann,  who  however  had  no  further  hand  in  it  than 
that  of  writing  the  preface,  which  was  an  eulogium  of  Lin- 
neui  and  hii  naw  system  of  botany.  The  book  was  event- 

Sually  published  iind«r  the  name  of  Ferber*  and  accom- 
lished  the  object  of  the  contrivert,  for  afterwards  no  other 
otanical  arraof^ment  was  received  in  Sweden. 
From  this  time  forwards  the  life  of  Linntaus  was  one  of 
inr-reasing  feme  and  prosperity.  Every  branch  of  natural 
history  was  revised  or  remodelled  by  bim ;  books  and  col- 
lections were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  tho  world ;  bis 
pupils  Hasselauiat,  Osbeck,  Sparmann,  Thunberg,  Kalm, 
Lotting,  and  otners,  communicated  to  him  the  i-esult  of  their 
travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  was 
named  professor  of  medicine  at  U^al  in  1 740.and  afterwards 
of  botany ;  in  1746  be  received  the  rank  and  title  of  archi- 
ater;  in  1757  be  was  raised  to  the  nobility,  and  took  the 
title  of  Von  Linnfi,  and  by  the  year  17S8  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  estates  of  Hammarley  and  Sofja  lor  80,000 
Swedish  dollars,  above  2330/.  sterling. 

During  these  eighteen  years  bis  life  was  one  of  incessant 
labour ;  besides  his  practice  as  a  physician,  which  was  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative,  and  his  duties  as  professor,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  extraordinary  number  of  works  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  His  works  upon  other  branches 
of  natural  history  were  less  important  than  those  on  botany, 
but  they  all  evinced  the  same  ingenuity  in  classification,  and 
that  logical  precision  which  has  rendered  the  writings  of 
liiuneDUS  so  _generally  admired.  In  addition  to  a  large  dumber 
of  dissertations,  bearing  the  names  of  his  pupils,  and  now 
collected  under  the  tiUe  of  '  Amtenitates  Academicte,* 
the  *  Flora,'  uid  *  Fauna  Suecica,'  *  Materia  Medica,*  edi- 
tion after  edition  of  the  '  Systema  Naturse,*  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  works,  some  of  great  importance,  he  produced 
his  *  Pbilosophia  Botanica.'  and  *  Species  Plantarum.'  The 
fOTTOOT,  dictated  from  a  sick  bed,  vras  the  host  introduction 
to  botany  that  bad  been  written,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
numerous  dilutions  of  it  which  subsequently  appeared  from 
the  pens  of  his  followers.    The  latter  contributed  mom 
than  any  work  which  had  before  been  seen  to  place  the 
existing  knowledge  of  plants  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
fbrm  ;  the  invention  of  generic  and  specific  names,  by  which 
every  known  plant  could  be  spoken  of  in  two  words,  was  in 
itself  a  great  step  towards  securing  order  and  perspicuity  in 
future  botanical  writings,  and  the  methodical  and  concise 
arrangement  of  refeenees  rendered  it  invaluable,  notwith- 
standing its  omiasions,  as  a  eatable  of  the  plants  at  that 
time  known.   Viewed  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge,  this  book  deserves  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  given  it ;  and  botanists  have,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, taken  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1762,  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  systematic  nomenclature.  So  great 
is  the  importance  still  attached  to  it,  that  an  edition,  chiefly 
consisting  of  it  and  the  '  Genera  Plantarum,'  incorporated 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  Linnieiis,  has  nearly 
passed  through  the  press  under  the  name  of '  Cktdex  Botan- 
Viu  IjniUBanufc'  pollated  by  pr.  Hermann  EberhardRiehter. 


Towards  tlM  latter  part  of  his  lift  I^nnsus  suffered  se- 
verely in  heahb.  Apoplexy  succeeded  repeated  attacks  of 
gont  and  gravel,  and  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  paralyaUi 
which  impaired  his  faculties,  and  at  last  he  was  carried  off 
by  an  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1778,  in  the  71st  year  of  bis  age.  '  His  remains  were 
posited  in  a  vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  at 
Upsal,  where  a  monument  of  Swedish  porphyry  was  erected 
by  his  pupils.  His  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being 
supported  ^by  sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all  of  whom  had 
been  his  pupils.'  A  general  mourning  took  place  on  the 
occasion  at  Upsal,  and  king  Gustavus  DI.  not  only  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  expreaaiva  of  the  public  km,  but  intro- 
diioed  the  suli^eet  into  a  speech  from  the  throne,  regardiiq; 
the  death  of  Lmnaus  as  a  nMiomd  calamity. 

In  the  artidle  BorAiry'  we  have  already  adverted  to  the 
effect  produced  by  linnmus  upon  that  Ininch  of  aeienco 
His  merit  as  a  systematist  is  unquestionable;  tbecleameaaof 
his  ideas,  bis  love  of  science,  his  skill  in  abridging,  abstract 
ing,  and  recombining  the  undigested  matter  contained  ia, 
the  bulky  tomes  of  liis  predecessors,  and  the  tact  with 
which  he  seized  the  prominent  Acts  relating  to  all  the  sub- 
jects he  investigated,  enabled  him  to  pnxuice  a  complece 
revolution  in  botany,  and  to  place  it  at  a  height  from  which 
it  would  never  have  descended  had  he  been  able  to  leave 
his  genius  and  bis  knowledge  to  his  fblloweca.   We  bf  no 
means  agree  with  those  who  look  upon  UniMeus  as  a  mem 
namer  of  plants,  for  there  b  ample  evidoice  in  hia  writii^ 
that  his  mind  soared  fhr  above  uie  aniU^  of  verbal  triflen  * 
but  he  r^arded  exactness  in  language  as  a  most  important 
means  to  an  end,  espeeially  in  sciences  of  observatioD ;  and 
who  is  there  to  say  that  he  was  wrong  ?   His  systema 
classification  were  excellent  for  the  time  when  they  were 
invented,  although  now  wortldess;  and  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Linnieus  regarded  them  merely  as  temporary 
contrivances  for  reducing  into  order  the  coofbsion  he  found 
in  all  branches  of  natural  history.   Perhaps  he  believed  his 
sexual  system  of  botany  a  near  approach  to  perfection,  and 
so  it  was  as  an  artificial  mode  (and  its  great  author  re- 
garded it  as  nothing  more)  of  arranging  the  6000  or  700t 
species  he  was  acquainted  with;  whough  it  eannoC  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  vast  mulUtudea  of  planta  vhk 
which  botanists  are  overwhelmed  bv  Uie  discoveriea  of  mo- 
dern travellers.    He  never  attached  the  importance  to 
it  which  has  been  insisted  upon  by  bis  followers,  who. 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  evil 
of  his  works,  have  claimed  unbounded  respect  for  every- 
thing that  bears  tho  stamp  of  Linnnus.   Neither  are 
we  disposed  to  admit  the  &imess  of  those  critics  who  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  physiological  knowledge  ftom  the 
writings  of  linnsus ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  his 
time  very  little  was  known  upon  the  subject,  and  that  of 
what  did  appear  in  the  books  of  the  day  a  great  deal  was 
not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  iniiid  which  valaed 
exactness  and  precision  above  ell  othttc  things.   The  most 
serious  chai^  that  Linnaua  is  open  to  is  thiu  of  indeoeDCT 
in  bis  language ;  some  of  his  descriptions,  it  is  asaerted, 
'  would  make  the  most  abandoned  person  blush.*   One  of 
bis  greatest  admires  and  panegyrists  has  added.  *  None 
but  the  most  abandoned.*   We  have  no  disposition  to  open 
up  such  a  question  as  this,  which  is  certainly  not  very  fit  for 
public  discussion :  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Uiere  is 
truth  in  the  allegation,  and  that  the  languue  of  LtDnmts 
is  sometimes  disgusting  for  its  pruriency  and  coarseness. 

The  domestic  life  of  Linnieus  does  not  bear  examination, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  joined  his  wifb,  a  profligate 
woman,  in  a  cruel  persecution  of  his  eldest  stm,  an  amiable 
young  man,  who  afterwards  suoceeded  to  his  botanical  chair. 
We  may  smile  at  the  vanity  wbieh  so  often  breaks  out  in  the 
writings  of  Linnnoa.  and  at  the  fidgetty  anxiety  for  ftme 
which  induced  him  to  make  use  of  Rothmann  as  his  trum- 
peter in  the  trick  of  the  *  Hortus  Agerumensis,'  but  such 
an  act  as  that  we  have  mentioned  forms  a  stain  upon  his 
escutcheon  which  no  talent,  however  exalted,  can  wipe  out. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Linneeus  his  library  and 
herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  1000/.  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Edward  (then  Dr.)  Smith,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Linnajan  Society  of  London.  The  her- 
barium, contained  in  three  small  cases,  is  in  good  condition, 
and  forms  a  most  curious  botanical  antiquity,  of  great  value 
as  the  means  of  a.sccrtaining  with  certainty  the  synonyms 
of  the  writings  of  LinDaqs.  It^^  been  very  mveh  used 
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tbr  this  purpose  by  its  late  possessor,  but  we  vun  botanists 
■gainst  supposing  that  the  idontiScations  whioh  have  been 
published  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

(Pulteney'a  L%fe  Linruem ;  Smith,  in  Rees's  Cyclo- 
fuedia;  Vaa  KaWs  EpittoltB  LtTKuei ;  A^Brih,  Aniigui- 
tate*  LirtntBatus,) 

LINNET,  the  name  of  a  haid-billed  singing  bird,  which 
thoiuh  Tell  knovn  under  one  or  the  other  of  its  varioua 
i^fpeuationi  to  every  English  bird-catcher,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  of  its  plumage  and  the  names  aiiplied 
to  it  when  it  appears  under  those  changes,  given  rise  to 
much  confusion  in  our  systems  and  catalogues,  and  conside* 
rable  error  among  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned.  In 
endeavouring  to  place  before  the  reader  the  state  of  the 
question,  we  shall,  we  fear,  occupy  more  space  than  the 
title  would,  at  first  view,  seem  to  warrant. 

Mr.  Selby,  in  his  *  Briti^  Ornithology,'  says  of  the  '  com- 
mon or  brown  linnet— i^hn^VAj  cannabina.  Linn.*:  'This 
bird  has  been  considered  by  most  of  our  authors  as  two  dis- 
tinct species,  under  the  titles  of  the  common  or  brown  Ijn- 
neC  and  the  greater  Redpote.  This  error  has  evidently  arisen 
flrom  the  altered  appearance  it  bears  at  particular  ages,  and 
during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.*  These  changes 
in  all  probabUity  had  not  been  suspected,  as  they  certainly 
had^uot  been  traced  by  the  earlier  naturalists ;  and,  on  the 
authority  of  their  reputation,  succeeding  writers  sanctioned 
such  mutakes,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
further  investigation,  till  Montagu,  who  united  practical 
research  with  scientific  knowledge,  professed  (in  the  'Orni- 
thological Dictionary ')  his  conviction  of  their  forming  one 
species ;  and  my  own  observation  and  experiments  tend  to 
confirm  his  opinion.'  Giving  all  due  praise  to  Montagu 
and  Mr.  Selby  for  their  diligence  and  acuteness  in  rectify- 
ing an  error  which  seems  to  have  been  going  on  from  the 
time  of  Willughby  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Bewick's 

*  Supplement,*  we  must  say  a  word  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  mthers  of  Natural  History  at  the  revival  of  letters. 
A  little  invest^tion  would  have  proved  that  of  B^Ion, 
at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  changes  of  plumage 
had  not  been  suspected  nor  traced  by  him.  That  acute 
observer,  in  his  Hiitoirede  la  Nature  des  Oyseaux  (Paris, 
1555},  says,  in  his  description  of  La  Linote,  or  Linotte,' Leu 
Linotcs  ont  la  poictrine,  et  le  dessus  de  la  teste,  grande 
partie  de  t'annee,  de  couleur  entre  rouge  et  orengec:  car 
elles  ont  lors  la  couleur  si  vive,  qu'elle  resemble  i  du 
sang:  mais  cela  est  seulement  sur  la  fin  du  printemps;' — 
having  previously  described  the  more  sombre  statu  of 
plumage. 

Willu^by,  whose  '  Ornithology'  was  edited  by  Ray,  and 
contains  many  observations  by  the  latter,  devotes  a  chapter 
Cxi.)  tothe  subject 'Of  the  Linnet'  The  first  section  of  the 
chapter  is  headed  *  Of  the  Linnet  in  general,'  and  is  as 
follows :  'The  characteristic  notes  of  this  kind  are,  1,  a  size 
of  body  something  less  than  a  chaffinch;  2,  a  testaceous  or 
earthy  colour,  mixt  of  cinereous  and  dusky  or  brown;  3,  a 
tail  a  little  forked ;  4,  a  peculiar  colour  of  the  outmost 
feathers  of  the  tail,  viz.  brown,  with  white  borders  or  edges  ; 
5,  a  sweet  note.  Of  linnets  we  have  observed  four  sorts  in 
England:  i.  The  common;  2.  The  greater  red;  3.  The 
lesser  red ;  4.  The  mountain  linnet.'    Here  is  probably  the 

firincipal  origin  of  the  subsequent  confusion.  These  four 
innets  are  afterwards  described  and  distinguished  at  length 
in  the  same  chapter  under  the  names  of  '  The  common 
Linnet;  linaria  vulgaris.'  *  The  greater  red-headed  Lin- 
net; l^aria  rubra  major.*  'The  Imser  red-headed  Linwt ; 
Linaria  rubra  minor.  *T%e  moimtain  Linnet;  Linaria 
montana.' 

Bechstein,  under  his  description  of  the  common  Linnet 
(FHn^la  amnabina.  Linn.  La  Linoite,  Buff..  Der  Hdnf- 
hng,  Bechst),  states  that,  instructed  by  long  experience  and 
the  observations  of  many  years,  he  hopes  to  show  in  his  de- 
scription that  the  common  Linnet  {FHtigilla  Xtnoto,  Linn.t), 
the  greater  Redpole  {fHngiUa  cannabina.  Linn.),  and, 
according  to  all  appearance,  toe  mountain  Linnet  {FringUla 
itontana.  Linn.),  are  one  and  the  same  a]>ecies.  With  re- 
card  to  the  identity  of  the  two  flrst-uamed  species,  ornitho- 
logists are  now  generally  agreed ;  with  regard  to  the  last, 

•  !■  tiM  wnfckMirttia  pMMfBdandtu  fldlowm;  but,  u  there  uirnvti- 
dat  IwnepodBoB  tt  k  Uoo.  we  nan  i;i«eii  it  aa  nbore.  OrisiiMl  puiaga: 
'  Tbw  Um  kM  bm  ogBsiderad  "bf  matt  »f  oar  outbon  h  Liunot  and  Ih9 
Hmtm  Radpole.  fUa  «nor  hu  nUaatljr  tm  dbtioct  ■peeles,  tndm  tin 
tm—  of  tbp  Cnw— I  a  Ibama,  mdma  ft—  the  ateawd  tpcmmm  W  liurt  a 
MctfcaUi  aaca,'  te. 
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tho  better  opinion  is  against  Bechstein,  and  in  hvour  of  the 
mountain  Linnet  being  a  distinct  species. 

M.  Temminck,  who  observes  (Manuel  tfOmithologi*^ 
that  FHngilla  cannabina  and  Pringilla  numtium  have  bee& 
often  confounded,  and  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  a  small  number  of  characters  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  short  descriptions  and  of  the  synonyms, 
applies  the  same  mode  of  distinction  to  Ringitlm  linaria 
ana  montium,  which  he  remarks  have  also  haen  erafounded. 
The  short  character  given  by  him  to  his  Gro»-bee  Linott» 
iFringUia  cannabina,  I^nn.),  is,  *  Bill  short,  of  the  width  of 
the  front,  blackish ;  ihroat  whitish,  marked  in  the  middle 
by  some  brown  spots  ;*  and  he  thus  describes  the  various 
states  of  plumage,  and  the  synonyms  of  the  bird  under 
each. 

Old  Male  in  the  Spring. — Feathers  of  the  firont,  of  the 
breast,  and  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  latter,  of  a  crimson- 
red,  terminated  by  a  narrow  border  of  rosy-red;  throat  and 
front  of  the  neck  whitish,  with  longitudinal  brown  mark- 
ings ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  of  a  pure 
ash;  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  chesnut-brown ; 
flanks,  reddish-brown ;  middle  of  the  belly  and  abdomen, 
white;  some  of  the  quQls  black,  bordered  extemolly  with 
white;  tail  forked,  block;  the  feathers  edg^  extenially 
with  white  and  bordered  internally  by  a  large  white  space; 
iris,  brown ;  hill,  deep  bluish ;  feet,  ruddy-brown,  more  or 
less  pale.   Length,  5  inches. 

Male,  q/Jer  the  autumnal  moult  at  the  age  qf  a/ull  t/ear. 
— On  the  top  of  the  head  large  black  spots ;  the  oack 
reddish,  with  spots  of  chesnut-brown,  bordered  with  whitish- 
brown;  breasC  red  ash-brown,  or  red-brown,  with  borders 
of  whitish-red ;  brown  spots  well  marked  on  the  flanks,'' 
upper  tail-coverts  black,  Imrdered  internally  with  white  and 
externally  with  greyish-red.  (On  raising  the  feathers  of 
the  front  and  those  of  the  breast,  the  traces  of  the  red 
colours  which  ornament  the  bird  in  the  sjningmaybeseen.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  it  to  be  FringiUa 
Linota,  Gmelin;  Latham,  Ind^  v.  1,  p.  4S7,  sp.  81;  La 
Linoite  ordinal,  Buffbn,  Oi>.,  v.  4,  p.  58,  t.  1 ;  Id.,  Pt. 
Enl.  151.  f.  1 ;  Ggrsrd,  Tab.  Elhn^  v.  1,  p.  188;  Common 
Linnet,  Lath.,  Sijn.,  v.  3,  p.  302. 

The Female,vi\t\c\i  does  not  change  colour  after  arriving 
at  the  adult  slate,  is  smaller  than  the  male;  all  the  upper 
parts  are  of  an  ashy-yellowish,  sprinkled  with  blackish- 
brown  spots ;  wing-coverts  of  a  tarnished  red-brown ;  lower 
parts  bright  reddish,  but  whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
and  sprinkled  on  the  flanks  with  numerous  blaokish-brown 
spots. 

Young  male*  till  the  spring  have  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  back  reddish-brown,  marked  with  deep  brown  lan- 
ceolate spots ;  cheeks  and  nape  ashy ;  all  the  lower  parts 
of  a  slightly  ruddish-white,  marked  on  Uie  middle  of  the 
throat  and  on  the  breast  with  longitudinal  spots  of  a  deep 
brown ;  large  reddish-brown  spots  on  the  sides ;  and  large 
lanceolate  blackish  spote  on  the  coverts  of  the  tail ;  feet 
llesh-eolour;  base  of  the  bill  livid- blue:  it  is  then  the 
bird  given  by  Meyer,  Vog.  Deutti^d,  and  by  Frisch.,  Vog., 
t.  9,    A  and  B.  ^ 

For  the  Old  Birdu,  Male  and  Female,  M.  Temminck 
brings  t(^ther  the  following  synonj-msand  references: — 
Fringilla  cannabina,  Grrael.,  Syst.  1,  p.  916,  sp.  28 ;  Lath., 
Ind.,  V.  1,  p.  458,  sp.  82 ;  Retz.,  FUun.  Suec,  p.  247,  No. 
226 ;  La  Grande  Ltnotte  de  Vignee,  Buff.,  Ois.,  v.  4,  p.  58 ; 
Id.,  Pt.  Enl.  485,  f.  1  (the  male  putting  on  its  plumage)  and 
PI.  Enl.  151,  f.  a  (the  very  olc  mide,  under  the  false  name 
of  Petite  Linoite  de  Vignet) ;  Id.,  Pt.  BnL  151,  f.  i  (either 
a  female,  or,  perhaps,  a  male  in  autumn) ;  C5^rard,  Tab. 
Elcm,\.  1,  p.  190;  Oreaier  Ped-headed  Linnet  or  Redpote, 
Lath.,  Syn.,  v  3,  p.  304;  Id.,  St^..  p.  176;  BkUhanjUng, 
Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deut.,  v.  3,  p.  141 ;  Id..  Tatechenb.,  p.  121 ; 
Meyer.  Taesehenb.,  v.  1,  p.  163;  Id,  V'6g.  Deut.,  v.  I,  t, 
f.  1  and  2 ;  Frisch.,  Vog.,  t.  9,  f.  1  and  2 :  Naum.,  Vog^ 
t.  5,  f.  ]  0  (old  male),  and  f.  1 1  (female) ;  Vlasvink,  Sepp. 
Nederl.  Vog.,  v.  2,  t..  p.  157;  Monianello  Maggiore,  Star, 
de^l.  Ucc.  v.  3, pi.  36",  f.  I. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  '  Manuel'  (1835)  M.  Temminck 
adds  tlie  following  references  and  ^ymmyras  .—Atlae  du 
Manuel*  pi.  litbog.  (male) ;  Vieill.,  Faun.  Franc.,  p.  77, 
pi.  38,  figs.  2  and  3 ;  Roux.  Ornit.  J^voet^  t.  l»  p.  148, 
tab.  91  (did  male  in  the'spring},  and  93  (male  m  autumn^; 
PitAten  und  Batch  Bluthdnfiing,  Brehm.,  Vog.  Deut. 
p.  276;  La  petite  Linoite  de  Vignes,  Buff.,  iV.  Enl  151, 
Hg.  2  (male  in  moult);  Naum.,  Neue  Au$g^  tab.  121. 
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BeturniDg  to  the  two  first  parts  of  If.  Temmmek'i 
-  Ifsnual  *  (2nd  ediL,  1S20),  we  find  faioi  observing:  that  the 
wieties  of  the  young  deiieribed  by  Meyer  under  toe  letter 
e  and  that  under  the  letter  e  ought  to  be  arranged  under 
Fringilla  motUium, 

M.  Tammiock  remarks  that  this  bird  moults  but  onoe 
a  year—in  the  autumn:  but  nevertheless  the  wring  or 
nuptial  ^umage  is  a  beaatifiil  red  tint  on  the  head  and 
biMSt.  He  ascribes  this  to  friction  and  the  action  of  the 
air,  vhidi  wear  away  the  sombre  and  ashy  borders  of  the 
fiBKthw%  and  cause  the  red  colour,  partially  hidden  in  winter 
under  the  ashy  edges  with  which  these  feathers  are  termi- 
nated, to  appear  in  the  spring.  He  adds  that  fine  may 
eonceive  that  age  and  the  more  or  less  distant  time  of 
moultiiig  may  vary  this  plumage  greatly. 

The  reader  however  fihould  not  foi^t  the  changes  of 
colour  that  Yarrell  and  others  have  shown  to  take  place  io 
the  plumage  of  birds  without  change  of  fbather,  anA  where 
friction  could  hardly  bare  been  the  agfint. 

Mr.  Selby  (1825).  after  the  remarks  already  quoted,  pro- 
ceeds thus : — *  Mr.  Bewick  however,  in  the  Supplement  to 
his  work  on  British  Birda^  still  oontinuea  to  believe  in  the 
mistanoe  of  two  distinct  species ;  for  so  we  must  under- 
stand him  (although  he  has.brought  the  synonyms  of  the 
two  supposed  species  togetherX  sinee  in  a  note  following 
the  desoiption  and  figure  his  greater  redpole,  or  brown 
linnet  be  says  that  "it  loses  the  red  breast  in  autumn,  and 
r^ains  it  in  spring ;  in  this  it  diff^  from  the  grer  linnet, 
whose  plumage  remains  the  same  at  all  seasons."  '  From 
his  description  of  the  Grey  linnet  (the  usual  NiKtbumbrian 
'name  of  this  bird),  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work, 
it  can  be  no  other  than  the  common  or  brown  linnet  of  a 
particular  age,  although  he  has  attached  to  it  the  Linnean 
synonymes  of  the  lesser  redpole.  *  If.'  continues  Mr.  Selby, 
'Mr.  Bewick's  observations  on  the  plumage  of  the  Uunet 
were  made  upon  caged  bird^  1  am  not  surprised  at  his 
assertion  of  its  always  ntaining  the  same  q^Marance  \  for 
I  have  repeatedly  verified  the  fiwst  of  its  never  aoc^uiring, 
under  oonfinement,  those  brilliant  tints  which  distinguish 
it  at  a  particular  period  of  tbe  year  when  in  a  state  of 
liberty.  I  will  adduae  one  instance  strikingly  to  the  point 
in  question.  For  some  particular  purpoee  oT  observation,  a 
linnet  was  shot  more  than  two  years  ago,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  when  the  plumage  showed  its  most  perfect 
nuptial  tint ;  and,  happening  to  be  only  winged,  it  was  put 
into  a  cage,  where  it  soon  became  &miliarized  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  still  continoes.  About  the  usual  time,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  it  moulted,  and  acquired  the  winter 
diesB  of  the  oommon  linn^  which  it  has  retained  ever  since, 
without  displaying  at  tbe  aeoustomed  season  any  of  the 
Imlltant  red  that  adorned  it  in  the  wild  state.* 

JSx*  Selby,  who  gives  in  his  great  work  the  fibres  of  a 
male  bird  in  summer  plumage,  and  of  the  nat.  size  (pL  55, 
Ag.  3),  and  of  a  fonale,  nat.  size  (Ibid.,  fig.  A),  collects  the 
following  synonyms  for  this  species:— 

Fringilla  oannabina.  Linn.,  Sytt.    p.  32'J,  sp.  28. 

Gros-bec  Linott^  Temm.,  Man.  d'Ormth.t  v.  i.,  p.  364. 

areatar  Redpoll,  or  Brown  Linnet,  Mont.,  Omith.  Diet. 

The  Linnet,  Low's  Rutn.  OreatL,v.  63. 

Greater  Redpole  Finch,  Shaw's  &)ol.,  v.  9,  p.  516. 

f  Fringilla  Linoto,  Gmel,  i.,  p.  916; 

Lath.,  Ind.  Omith.,  v.  ],  p.  457,  sp.  81. 
Linaria, Raii, 5yn.,  p. 80, A.  1;  WilL,p.t90; 
8yn.  of        Id.  (Aug.),  258;  Briss..  3,  p.  131,  29. 
young       La  Liootte  ordinaire  BuC,  Otr.,  v.  4,  p.  58, 
male  after  .    t.  1 ;  Id.,  Ft.  EnU  151,  f.  1. 
latautumnal  CommonLinnet»A*.26o/,No.l30;  Lewin's 
moult.         Br.  Birdi,  2,  t  83;  Lath.,  <^fi.  3,  v.  402, 
73;  Pult.,  Cat.  DomL,  p.  18;  Wale, 
Syn^  t.  881. 
^Grey  Linnet,  Bewick's  Br.  Birdi.,  L  p.  171 

Fringilla  oannabina,  GmeL,  8yat  1,  p.  916, 
sp.  28;  I«th.,  IfuL  Omith.,  v.  1,  p.  458, 
1^.  of        sp.  88. 

adult  linaria  rubra  m^or,  Briss.,  3,  p.  135,  30; 
male  in  {  Raii  £bfi.,p.91,A.2;  Wilt.,  p.  191,  t.46. 
auttmer  Le  Grand  Luwtte- des  VigneSk  Buff.,  Oi>., 
Vl'image.        T.  4,  p.  58 ;  Id.,  PL  EnL  485.  f.  3,  old 

male  under  tbe  title  of  Petite  Lhiotte  des 

ngnea. 


VBluthanfling,  Bechst,  Naturg.  Demt.,  v.  3, 
p.  141;  Id.,  Ta»9chenb.Dmt.,v.  3,  f.\Al, 
I     Id.,  Tattchetid.  Detd.,  p.  121;  Meyer 
I     Tatsehenb.  Deui.,  v.  1,  to.  163;  Id.,  JHig 
Syn.  of         Deut.,  v.  1,  f  1  and  8 ;  Frisch.,  Vhg.,  t.  9 

adult      j    t  1  and  2. 
male  in      Greater  Redpole  or  Red-headed  Linnet  Br 
summer        Zo^.,  1,  No.  131,  t.  54;  Ar^.  Ztxd^  2, 
plumage.        No.  161;  WflL  (Ang-X  260 ;  Lewiu*s 

Birdt,  3,  t  84;  Lath^  Sun.  3.  p.  304< 
Id.,  Sm.,  p.  167;  Wale,  Sm.  2,  t.  222; 
Pult,  Cat.  Dortet.,  p.  12;  Bewick's  B*- 
Birdt.,v.  1,1.  p.i73;  Id.,Si^.,p.,t.22. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  bis  beautiful  work  on  tbe  Birds  of  Europe, 
figures  a  male  in  the  spring  or  nuptial  plumage,  and  a 
female  of  the  nat.  size,  under  the  name  of  Linaria  canna- 
bina,  Le  Gros-bec  Linotte,  Common  or  Brotan  Linnet,  and 
refers  to  Mr.  Selby  wiacipally  for  the  account  of  the 
changes  of  plumage.  He  also  notices  the  eonfUdon  which 
Ibrmeriy  obtained  about  this  species. 

Vartetiei. — ^M.  Temminck  states  that  the  bird  Taries  ac- 
cidentally to  pure  white ;  whitish,  with  tbe  irings  and  tafl 
as  they  are  ordinarily ;  the  colours  feebly  tranid  on  tbe 
pluma^ ;  a  part  of  the  body  white,  or  variolated  with  white 
feathers.  All  the  plumage  blackish,  or  more  sombre  than 
ordinary ;  the  feet  often  red.   He  sars  that  it  is  then  l^in- 

filla  Argmtoratentit,  Crmel.,  Syit,  1,  p.  918,  sp.  69 ;  Lath., 
nd.,  v.  I,  p.  460,  sp.  87 ;  Le  Geniyl  de  Strasbourg,  BuJC, 
Ow.,  V.  4,  p.  73;  (Mrard,  Tab.  ilcm,  v.  I,  p.  194. 

GeogrtMphical  Dittribution.—\ety  abundant  in  Holland. 
(Temm.)  Very  common  throughout  Britain,  extending  as 
^  as  to  the  Orkneys,  where  it  is  abundant  (Selby.)  Indi- 
genous to  the  British  Islands,  over  the  whole  of  which,  and 
Europe  generally,  it  is  plentifully  dispened.  (Gould.)  Er> 
zeroum  in  Persia.  (Keith,  Abbott.) 

Habitt,  fbod,  Prof)agation. — ^In  Britain  resorting  to  waste 
lands  and  eonmonstin  the  up|ier  parts  of  the  country,  where 
it  breeds.  Assembling  in  winter  in  very  large  flocka.  ud 
desoeoding  to  the  sea-coasts,  where  these  birds  remain  till 
pairing  time  stimulates  them  to  seek  tbe  uplands.  The  food 
of  the  linnet  consists  of  small  seeds  generidly ;  those  of  tbe 
cruciform  plants  are  fiivourites.  The  nett  is  built  in  a  low 
bush,  most  frequently  in  fUrze,  of  moss  and  stalks  of  grass 
interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  fbatben: 
eggt,  4  or  5,  bluish-white  dotted  with  purplish-red.  (8dby 
principally.) 

The  bird  is  provincially  termed  Greater  Redpole,  Rose  Lin- 
net,  Grey  Lionet,  Lintwnite,andljntie.  Belon  isof  opinicm 
that  this  species  is  the  bird  named  Sn/tM  by  the  Latins,  and 
Afrfdwc  (iSjfithus)  by  Aristotle,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  ef 
his  nineteenth  book  (*  Hist.  Anim.*).  The  French  and  <xk- 
man  names  have  been  given  above.  It  is  the  FcMello  of 
the  modem  Italians,  and  Llino*  and  Llinos  bemgoeh  of  the 
antient  British. 

Tbe  common  Linnet  is  prized  for  its  sweet  song,  and  has 
been  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  The  Hon.  Deines 
Barrington  mentioas  the  rolebrated  talkiiue  Linnet  at  Ken- 
sington.   He  heard  it  repeat  the  words  *  Pretty  Ix^.' 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  a  cursory  notice  tkthe  other 
species  generally  considered  as  Lionets. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  in  bis  'Manual  of  British 
Vertobrata'  (1835^  makes  tbe  genus  Ztnarta  (Steph.)  con- 
sist of  F.  Linaria,  Linn.  (Lesser  Redpole) ;  F.  cannabina, 
Linn.  (Common  Linnet  i  Common  or  Brown  Linnet  of 
Selby,  and  Greater  Redpole  and  linnet  of  Montagu's 
'Ornith.  Diet');  and  F.  Montium,  GmeL  (IfoKiiteM 
Linnet). 

Mr.  Ciould,  in  his  '  Birds  of  Burope,'  gives  the  following 
species  of  the  genus  Linaria  of  authors,  in  addition  to  the 
CToramon  or  Brown  Linnet  above  noticed :  Linaria  mat- 
tana.  Mountain  Linnet,  or  TuAte ;  Linaria  caneseent. 
Mealy  Redpole ;  and  Linaria  minor,  Lester  Redpole. 

The  Mountain  Linnet  occurs  in  the  catalogue  given  bv 
M.  Temminck,  gn  the  authority  of  Dr.  Von  Siebold  and 
M.  Burger,  of  European  species  of  birds  found  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zuzume.  This  is  the 
Grot-bec  A  gorge  rouge, oudemonlagne  id H.T*tamiaA, 
and  LHnot  J^nydd  of  the  antient  British. 

The  Grem  Grotheak  or  Greer^hu^  (T  Gegid,  Uimot 
toerdd  (tf  tbe  antient  British)  is  sometimes  called  tha 
Green  Linnet.    (FRiifGin.iDi»,  ■  ypL  x.;  Cbamwrimm, 
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LINSEED  iGrame  de  tiHy  French;  Letwtnat,  German; 
Lynzaad,  Dutch;  Linaza,  Spanish;  Linhaea,  Portuguese; 
lAnaeme,  Italian ;  Semjalenjanve,  Russian),  the  seed  of  the 
Lin,  Linum,  or  flax  plant,  is  a  valuable  product  derived 
from  the  capsules  of  Linum  usitatissimuni,aud  consisting  of 
small  greyish-brown  lenticular  bodies,  containing  a  mealy 
albumen,  of  so  oleaginous  a  nature,  that  it  yields  by  pressure 
in  great  abundance  the  oil  of  linseed.  The  seed  of  the 
flax-plant  is  harvested  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  plant,  but  also  because  of  the  oil  which  it 
yields  by  compression.  For  both  these  purposes,  of  sowing 
and  crushing,  linseed  is  la^ly  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  Linseed  is  also  much  used  as  food  for  small 
birds.  The  importatiom  duriDg  each  of  the  hist  ten  years 
have  been  :— 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


1.996,414  hushela. 
2.062,258  M 
1,990,971  „ 
2,759,103 
1.995,072 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


2.179,135  bushels. 
2,210,237  „ 
2,206.748  „ 
3,339,215  „ 
3,321,089  „ 


The  principal  i>art  of  these  importations  is  ft>om 
Russia ;  the  quantities  brought  tvova  that  country  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  were  1,534.073,  2,109,530,  and 
2,432,654  bushels  respectively,  betne  very  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  whole  importations.  The  remainder  is  re- 
ceived from  other  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
principally  from  Prussia  and  Holland ;  from  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  States  of  America;  and  within  the  last 
three  yem  some  shipments  have  been  received  from  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  importation  goes  to  Ireland,  and  is  diiefly  used 
fat  sowing.  The  best  seed  for  this  purpose  is  brought  frvm 
Holland.  The  residuum  of  linseed  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expressed  is  used,  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  for 
fattening  cattle.  The  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of 
linseed  into  this  country  is  per  bushel,  and  the  price 
in  our  markets  is  usually  from  46t.  to  5S«.  per  quarter  of 
eight  bushels.  [Flax.} 

LINSEED-OIL  may  be  procured  by  cold  expression  of. 
the  seeds,  a  process  which  makes  the  oil  clearer ;  or  the 
bruised  seeds  are  roasted  in  the  oil-mills,  in  which  case  it 
is  brownish-yellow,  and  easily  becomes  rancid,  probably 
from  attraetir«  oxygen.  linseed-oil  is  pellucid,  with  a 
foint  htiX  peculiar  odour  and  taste,  generally  disagreeable, 
ftom  being  subrancid.  Specific  gravity  0*93.  It  easily 
dries:  by  reduction  of  temperature  it  merely  becomes 
cloudy,  but  scarcely  freezes. 

It  may  easiljr  be  purified  by  repeated  agitation  with  water, 
by  bleaching  in  the  sun,  or,  better,  by  filtering  il  through 
newly  prepared  charcoal. 

By  long  boiling  it  becomes  dark-brown,  tenacious,  and 
thickened.'  but  dries  more  easily,  and  in  this  state  is 
used  for  printers'  ink ;  by  still  longer  boiling  it  becomes 
black,  almost  solid,  and  elastically  tenacious,  like  caoutchouc, 
and  in  this  state  it  serves  for  bird-lime. 

By  the  addition  of  nitrous  acid  it  becomes  thick  and  red, 
then  dark  reddish-brown,  like  tincture  of  iodine,  but  does 
not  become  solid.  It  is  firequentl^  adulterated  with  rape- 
oil,  which  may  he  detected  by  this  teat  Neither  does  it 
farm  elaidin,  as  rape-oil  does.  But  a  simpler  test  is,  that  if 
wood  be  besmeared  with  oil  which  has  Men  adulterated, 
it  does  not  become  dry. 

Linaeed-oil  is  used  to  form  liniments,  of  which  the  most 
eommon  is  that  with  lime-water,  as  an  application  to  bums. 
But  it  is  much  more  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particu- 
larly for  painting. 

Ll'NTHURIS.   [FoRAMiwiFERA.  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

LINU'CHIA.  Eschscholtz  gave  this  generic  name  to 
oertain  forms  of  the  LinnsBan  genus  Medusa.  ('  Actinologie,* 
p.  289.) 

LINUM,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
small  fomily  of  Linaceee,  and  is  characterij^d  by  having  five 
distinct  sepials,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and  from  thiie  to 
five  styles,  which  are  either  distinct  from  the  base,  or  united 
as  fur  as  the  middle,  or  even  the  apex.  Capsule  globular, 
divided  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  Herbs 
or  small  shrubs;  leaves  entire,  without  stipules;  ti>.wers 
having  the  petals  tailing  off  shortly  aftor  flowering.  The 
species  are  chiefly  found  in  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  but  a  few  likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Few 
however  are  of  any  importance,  except  that  which  has 
been  an  olyect  of  culture  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 


we  have  any  record,  tnat  is  Zuitm  usitatunmumt  or  the  flaX' 
plant,  which  is  valuable  as  well  for  its  seed,  as  for  the  ligneous 
fibre  of  its  cortical  layer,  which  forms  the  tow  spun  into . 
yam  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  [Flax  ;  Liitbn.]  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  cotton  is  the  substance 
from  which  cloth  was  made  in  Egypt  in  antient  tiroes. 
Cotton  was  no  doubt  known  to  the  Hindus  at  very  early 
periods,  and  may  have  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
to  Egypt  from  India,  but  that  it  was  not  much  used  is 
proved  by  none  of  the  mummy  cloth,  which  has  been  ex- 
amined by  the  beat  microscopes,  being  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  cotton.  The  seed  is  valuable  for  the  condensed 
mucilage  contained  in  its  seed-coats,  while  the  almond  con- 
tains a  fixed  oil,  valuable  for  burning,  and  in  the  arta  as  a 
drying  oil ;  the  oil-cake  is  used  for  Ikttening  cattle.  Linseed 
is  extensively  imported  from  Russia,  Italy,  and  Egyp^  fot 
crushing,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  imported  m  large 
quantities  from  India  for  the  same  purpose;  this  is  found 
to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  than  Russian  linseed,  and 
the  commerce  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  Seed  is 
also  imported  from  Holland,  America,  and  other  places  for 
the  purpose  of  sowing,  as  it  is  found  to  yield  a  finer  and 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  British  seed.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Hindus  make  no  use  of  the  ligneous  fibre ;  but  the 
plants,  though  they  there  produce  fine  seed  rich  in  oil,  are 
very  dwarfish,  and  may  not  therefore  be  found  profitable 
culture  for  a  people  who  have  cotton  in  such  abundance, 
and  who  wove  it  into  cloth  in  ages  when  even  linen  was  uu- 
known  in  Europe. 


Lunoi  BNtaUHlnuiB. 

1,  the  mouBdalpHoaa  lUmeni,  highly  taagailltAt  2,  tha  ripa  eapnla,  ^Ut  M 
tta  end  Into  nlvM. 

LINUM  USITATIfSSIMUM,  Medical  Propertiet  qf. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  yield  several  articles  useful  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  testa,  or  husk  of  the  seeds,  is  very 
mucil^inous,  the  kernel  contains  much  oil,  and  the  farina 
or  meal,  procured  by  grinding  or  bruising  tbe  seeds,  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed,  furnishes  an  excellent  material  for 
poultices.  [Cataplasms.]  The  seeds  are  obloi^;o-ovato. 
acute,  compressed,  brown,  fining,  very  smooth,  the  skin 
thin,  the  kernel  white  and  oQy.  "Hiey  are  devoid  of  odour, 
but  have  an  unpleasant  mucilaginous  oDy  taste.  Old, 
rancid,  and  corroded  seeds  should  be  rejected.  One  part 
of  seeds  and  two  parts  of  water  yield  a  strong  mucilage. 
It  is  much  better  to  obtain  tbe  mucilage  by  merely  pour- 
ing cold  water  on  the  entire  seeds,  than  to  bruise  them 
and  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  as  generally  directed.  The 
mucilage  is  anaLgous  to  that  of  the  quince  seed  [CydOniaJ, 
and  diflbrs  in  its  chemical  habitudes,  ursevusd  ^ap^th 
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flvm  common  gum.  The  compouud  infusion  of  linseed  is 
demulcent,  and  the  unpleasant  taste  may  be  muuh  lessened 
by  using  cold  water  lo  form  it,  as  stalfnl  above.  The  farina 
of  the  seeds,  ground  before  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  fur< 
nishes  the  best  material  for  poultices,  but  does  not  keep 
well.  The  cake  remaining  aiier  ihe  expression  of  the  oil 
is  much  used  to  fatten  cattle,  but  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to 
the  meat. 

The  lint,  or  charpie,  used  by  surgeons  to  dress  iilcRrs,  Sec, 
should  always  be  prepared  from  linen-cloth  and  never  from 
cotton,  as  an  essential  difierence  exists  in  tho  nature  of 
their  fibres,  which  causes  that  of  cotton  to  prove  extremely 
irritating. 

LIN2.  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  in  48'  19'  N.  lat 
and  14°  ]7'  E.  long.,  is -agreeably  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Traun  and  the  Danube,  over  which  latter  river  there 
U  a  wooden  bridge  864  feet  long.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections,  viz.  the  town  and  the  three  suburbs.  The 
old  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  and  is  of  much  loss 
extent  than  the  suburbs.  There  are  four  gates  and  three 
squares,  in  the  largest  of  which  there  is  'the  Pillar  of 
the  Trinity,'  erected  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1723, 
and  also  two  fountains.  It  is  on  the  whole  well  built, 
for  which  it  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  several  fires,  after 
which  the  parts  destroyed  have  been  always  much  im- 
proved ;  this  was  especially  the  case  after  a  very  great  fire 
in  1800,  which  consumed  the  county  hall,  the  castle,  and 
many  other  buildings.  There  are  seven  churches,  tlie 
largest  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits.  Other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  guvemment- 
bousei  the  new  county  hall,  where  the  provincial  estates  meet, 


a  very  magnificent  edifice;  the  town-ball, built  in  1414;  the 
city  brewery,  the  custom-house,  the  gymnasium,  the  hiiad- 
some  theatre,  and  the  great  imperial  manufactory  of  woollen 
cloths  and  carpets,  which  in  its  most  flourishing  period  gave 
employment,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  it  is  staled,  to  25,000 
workmen,  and  used  5000  cwt.  of  wool  annually.  At  present 
the  number  of  wcM-lunen  is  only  10,500,  excluuve  of  the  nume- 
rous mechanics  and  artisans  in  Linz  to  whom  it  affords 
employment.  It  suffered  severely  by  the  French  invasions. 
Linz  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  lyceum,  with  a  library  of 
*25,U00  volumes,  several  public  schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  There  are  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  calico,  dimity,  leather,  gunpowder. 
Sea.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  including 
some  adjacent  villages,  is  23,500.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  which  the  iron  railroad  to  Budweift  in  Bo- 
hemia and  the  lately  established  steam-navigation  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  must  greatly  increase,  in  order 
to  defend  Austria  on  the  n-est,  Linz  was  chosen  tar  the 
execution  of  a  new  system  of  fortification  invented  bv  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Este. 

LION,  the  English  name,  for  the  form  in  which  camt- 
Torous  development  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  moftt 
perfect:  Aiuv  (Leon)  of  the  Greeks  {Ataiva,  Lioness) ;  Leo 
of  tlie  Romans  (,Lea  and  Leana,  Lioness) ;  Leone  of  the 
Italians  {Leonessa,  Lioness) ;  Leon  of  the  Spanish ;  Lion 
of  the  French  {Lionne,  Lioness,  Linceau,  wlielp) ;  ZXm 
of  the  Germans  {Lowinn,  Lioness}.  The  miSe  is,  a 
general  rule,  ornamented  with  a  mane ;  the  female  has  no 
such  ornament. 


OfWANlZUION. 


Skrlchm 

The  organization  of  the  lion  is  treated  of  m  the  article 
Fblis,  vol.  X..  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  short  descriptions  under  the  figures  of  the  claws 
(p.  318)  are  misplaced;  fig.  1  being  from  the  forefoot,  and 
fig.  2  fWim  the  hind  foot.  In  addition  to  the  points  there 
stated  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  following.  There  are, 
it  appears,  distinguishing  characteristics  marking  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  skulls  of  the  Lion  and  Tiger ;  and 
Mr.  Owen  explained  these  to  a  meeting  of  tho  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (1834),  when  several  orania  of  these  two 
species  were  exhibited.  He  adverted  to  the  distinctions 
pointed  out  by  Cuvier  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  and  re- 
marked on  the  first  of  tliem.  vis.  the  straightncsa  of  the 
outline  m  Ibe  lion  from  the  midspace  of  the  postorbital  ])ro- 
cesses  to  the  end  of  the  nasal  bones  in  one  direction,  and  to 
the  occiput  in  the  other,  as  not  being  in  all  cases  available ; 
but  he  regarded  the  second  distinction — the  flattening  of 
the  interorbiial  space  in  the  lion  and  its  convexity  in  the 
tigf^r— as  being  more  constant  and  appreciable.  He  pointed 
out  however  a  distinction  which  had  never,  aucording  to  his 
belief,  been  published,  which  is,  he  observed,  well'roarked, 
and  which  appears  to  be  constant ;  for  he  found  it  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  of  the  skulls  of  these  animals 
wfaieh  he  had  examined,  including  ten  of  Uie  lion,  and  up- 


of  Lion. 


wards  of  twenty  of  the  tiger.  It  constats  in  the  prohmgatian 

backwards  in  the  cranium  of  the  lion,  of  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  maxillary  bones  to  the  same  transverse  line  which  ft 
attained  by  the  coronal  or  superior  ends  of  the  nasal  bones; 
in  the  tiger  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones  neviT 
extend  nearer  to  the  transverse  plane  attained  by  the  nasal 
bones  than  oue-tlurd  of  an  inch,  and  sometimes  fall  short  of 
it  by  two-lhirds,  terminating  aUo  broadly  in  a  straight 
or  angular  outline,  just  as  though  the  rounded  and  some 
what  Tainted  ends  which  these  processes  bare  in  the  lion 
had  been  cutoff.  Mr.  Owen  noticed  also  minor  diflocnces 
in  the  form  of  the  nasal  aperture,  which  in  the  X  iver  is  dis- 
posed to  narrow  downwards  end  become  somewhat  trian- 
gular, while  in  the  lion  its  tendency  is  towards  a  square 
bhapc:  in  the  deeper  sinking  in  a  longitudinal  depression 
of  the  coronal  extremities  of  the  nasal  bones  in  the  tiger 
than  in  the  lion ;  in  the  bounding  of  this  depression  above 
in  most  of  the  tigers'  crania  by  a  small  but  distinct  seni* 
lunar  ridge,  whicn  :s  not  found  in  those  of  the  lion ;  and  in 
the  larger  comparative  size,  chiefly  in  their  transversu  dia- 
meter of  the  infraorbital  foramina  in  the  lion.  Mr.  Oven 
remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  these  foramina  were 
double  either  on  one  or  both  sides  in  the  only  four  skulls 
examined  of  lions  which  were  knwm  to  be  Aiiatir,  whilit 
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ai  all  the  others  the  foramen  vas  single  on  each  side.  {Zool. 
Proe.,  1834.) 

Another  comma  nication  to  the  same  Society  becomes  in- 
tmsting  from  its  beinj;  asaodated  with  the  popuhu:  belief 
that  the  lion  lashna  liis  sides  vith  his  tail  to  stitnulate 
hinadf  into  lagb.  There  vas  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings (1838)  a  claw  obt^ned  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  ot  a 

Saung  Barbary  lion  presented  to  the  Society's  men^erie 
y  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  then  his  majesty's  consul  at  Tripoli. 
It  was  detected  on  the  living  animal  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  keeper,  in  whose  hands  it  came  off  whilst 
□e  was  examining  it.  The  specimen  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Woods  for  description,  that  gentleman  rom- 
menced  by  referriDg  to  the  antient  writers  quoted  by  Blu- 
menbach.  Homer(//.,  xx.),  Lucnn  (Phonal.,  i.  208),  Pliny 
(Hist.,  viii.).  among  others,  who  had  described  the  lion 
(erroneously)  as  lashing  himself  with  his  tail  when  angry, 
to  proroke  binuelf  to  rage.  Hoae  of  those  writers  how- 
ever, he  remarked,  advert  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  Lion's 
tail  to  which  so  extraordinary  a  junction  might,  however 
incorrectly,  he  attributed;  but  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  a 
commentator  on  the  *  Iliad,*  cited  by  Blumenbach,  having 
ftnind  a  black  prickle  like  horn  among  the  hair  of  the  tail, 
immediately  conjectured  that  lie  bad  ascertained  the  true 
cause  of  the  stimulus  when  the  animal  flourishes  his  tail 
in  defiance  of  his  enemies,  remarking  that  when  punctured 
by  this  prickle  the  Lion  becomes  more  irritable  from  the 
pain  which  it  occasions.  Mr.  Woods  then  noticed  the  obli- 
vion into  which  the  subject  fell  for  centuries  till  Blumen- 
bach, who  observes  also  that  the  later  commentators,  Heyne 
for  instance,  had  noticed  the  opinion  above  stated,  revived 
it  (now  about  twenty-six  years  since),  Blumenbach  having 
verified  the  accuracy  of  Didymus  Alexandrinus  as  to  the 
fkcit,  though  he  did  not  admit  the  commentator's  induction. 
Blumenhwsh  described  the  juickle  as  small,  dark-cobured, 
hard  as  horn,  placed  in  the  very  tip  of  the  Lion's  tail,  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin,  and  ad- 
hering firmlv  to  a  singular  follicle  of  a  glandular  appear- 
ance. But  Blumenbacli  remarked  that  these  parts  were  so 
minute,  and  the  small  homy  apex  so  buried  in  the  tuft  of 
hair,  that  the  use  attributed  to  it  by  the  antient  scholiast 
fain  only  be  regarded  as  imaginary.  Again,  according  to 
Mr.  Woods,  the  subject  appears  to  have  slumbered  till 
1829,  when  M.  Deshayes  announced  (Ann.  det  Sci.  Nat., 
voL  vii.)  that  he  had  found  the  prickle  both  of  a  Lion  and 
Lioness  which  died  in  the  French  menagerie,  and  described 
it  a*  a  little  nail  or  horny  production,  about  two  lines  in 
length,  presenting  the  form  of  a  small  cone,  a  little  re- 
curved upon  itself,  and  adhering  by  its  base  only  to  the 
skin  and  noUto  the  last  caudal  variwra,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  space  of  two  or  three  lines.  From  that 
period  Mr.  Woods  suffered  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of 
examining  the  tails  of  every  Lion,  living  or  dead,  to  which 
he  could  gain  access ;  but  in  no  instance  had  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  prickle  till  ihe  specimen  which  was  then 
before  the  committee  was  placed  in  his  hands,  within  half 
an  hour  after  its  removal  from  the  living  animal,  and  while 
yet  soft  at  its  base  where  it  had  been  attached  to  the  skin. 
He  described  it  as  formed  of  corneous  matter  like  an  ordi- 
nary nail,  and  solid  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
towvrds  the  odat,  where  it  is  sharp ;  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity as  hoUow,  and  a  little  expanded.  Its  shape  was 
rather  singular,  bang  neaiiy  straight  for  one-third  of  its 
lene:th,  ttwn  slightly  oonstricted  (forming  a  very  obtuse 
angle  at  the  point  of  constriction),  and  afterwards  swelling 
out  like  the  bulb  of  a  bristle  to  its  termination.  It  was 
latenlly  flattened  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  did 
not  amount  to  quite  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  a 
horn-colour,  but  became  darker,  nearly  to  blackness,  at  the 
tip.  Its  appearance,  Mr.  Woods  observed,  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  deeply  inserted  into  the  skin,  with 
which  however,  from  the  rea^mess  with  which  it  became 
detached,  its  connexion  must  have  been  veiv  slight. 
It  ia  to  this  slightness  of  adhesion  that  M.  Deshayes 
attributes  its  usual  absence  in  stuffed  specimens;  and  the 
same  cause  will  aeoount  for  its  absence  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  living  individuals ;  for,  as  Mr.  Woods  remarked, 
its  presence  or  aoience  does  not  depend  upon  age.  because 
the  Pari*  liont  in  which  it  was  found  were  of  considerable 
■ise,  while  that  belonging  to  the  Society  was  very  small 
and  young;  nor  upon  sex,  for  although  wanting  in  the 
fomale  cub  of  the  same  litter  at  the  Society's  Gbirdens,  it 
exif  ted  in  the  Lioness  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 


Mr.  Woods,  thinking  it  probable  that  these  prickles  might 
exist  in  other  species  of  jR?;!>,  had  previously  examined  the 
tails  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Ihe  stuffed  skins  in  the  Society's 
museum,  but  foiled  in  detecting  it  in  every  instance  but 
one.  This  was  an  adult  Asiatic  leopard,  in  which  the  nail 
was  evident,  although  extrwnely  sm^l.  It  was  short  and 
straight,  and  perfectly  conical,  with  a  broad  base.  Mr. 
Woods  obser\'ed  that  it  was  stated  in  a  note  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,'  where  a  translation  of  Blu- 
menhach's  paper  had  been  given,  that  a  claw  or  prickle  had 
also  been  observed  by  the  editor  of  that  work  on  the  tail  of 
a  leopard.  No  such  structure  however  was  detected  by 
Mr.  Woods  on  a  living  individual  in  the  Society's  mena- 
gerie. In  the  leopard  therefore,  as  in  the  lion,  it  appears  to 
be  only  occasionally  present.  In  both  it  is  seated  at  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  tail,  and  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  terminal  caudal  vertebra.  From  the  narrowness  and 
shape  of  its  base,  the  circumference  of  which  is  by  far  too 
small  to  allow  of  its  being  fitted  like  a  cap  upon  the  end  of 
the  tail,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Woods  rather  to  he  inserted  into 
the  skin,  like  the  hulh  of  a  bristle  or  vihritta,  than  to  ad- 
here to  it  by  the  margin,  as  described  by  M.  Desiiayes. 
Neither  the  published  observations  of  that  zoologl>t  nor 
the  discovery  then  communicated  to  the  Society  could,  it 
was  observed,  throw  any  light  on  the  existence  or  structure 
of  the  supposed  glandular  follicle  noticed  by  Blumenbach. 

Mr.  Woods  concluded  by  remarking  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  tho  use  of  these  prickles,  their  application  as  a 
stimulus  to  anger  being  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  but 
he  observed  that  it  could  not  be  ver>'  important,  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  small  size  and  envelopment  in  the  fur,  the 
majority  of  individuals,  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with 
which  the  part  is  detached,  are  deprived  of  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  (ZooL  Proa,  1832.)* 


Emasculation,  it  is  stated,  prevents  the  develoinnent  of 
the  mane ;  and  the  Lion  so  mutilated  is  said  never  to  roar. 


Geographical  DisratBUTtON. 

The  true  Lions  belong  to  the  Old  World  exclusively, 
and  they  were  formerly  widely  and  plentifully  diffused; 
but  at  present  they  are  confined  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
they  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  scarce  in  those 
quarters  of  the  globe.  That  Lions  were  once  found  in 
Europe  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  it  is  recorded  by 
Herodotus  that  the  baggage  camels  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  attacked  by  Uom  in  the  country  of  the  Posonians  atid 
Oestoneei,  on  their  march  from  Acanthus  (near  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Athos)  to  Therme.  afterwards  Thessalonica 
(now  Salonikt):  the  camels  alone,  it  is  stated,  were  at- 
tacked, other  beuts  remaining  nntouehcd  as  well  as  men. 
The  some  historian  also  observes  that  the  limits  in  Europe 
within  which  Lions  were  then  found  were  the  Nessus  or 
Nestus,  a  Tliracian  river  running  through  Abdera,  and  the 
Achelous,  which  waters  Acamania.  (Herod.,  vii.,  c.  125- 
l26,Schweighffiuser;  and  see  the  article  Athos,  p.  23.)  Aris- 
totle (vi.  31)  says  that  the  Lion  is  in  fact  an  animal  but  little 
known.  'In  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  example,  there  are  no 
Lions,  except  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Nessus.'  Again, 
the  same  author  (viii.,  xxviii.,  33  of  Scaliger's  division)  men- 
tions Europe  as  abundant  in  Lions,  and  especially  in  that 
part  which  is  between  the  Achelous  and  Nessus :  apparently 
copying  the  statementofH«odbtus.  Pliny(viii.  16)  does  the 
same,  and  adds  that  the  Lions  of  Europe  are  stronger  than 
tho^e  of  Afk-ica  and  Syria.  Pausanias  copies  the  same  story 
as  to  the  attack  of  the  Lions  on  the  camels  of  Xerxes ;  and  he 
states  moreover  that  Lions  often  descended  into  the  plains 
at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  which  separates  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly.  and  that  Polydamas,  a  celebrated  athlete,  a  con- 
temporary of  Darius  Nothus,  slew  one  of  them,  although  he 
was  unarmed.    The  pasiage  in  Oppian  iCyneg^  in.  S8) 

And  MC  pMl,  dnerlptioii  ot  thf  HaoalMi  Unjf  Oasmt  vJt. 
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whidi  MHne  have  ttjiiiiderad  u  indieatm^  the  existonoe  of 
Lioni  up  to  the  banlu  of  the  Danube.  fiiiU  as  an  authority 
for  placing  the  Lion  id  that  locality,  because,  ai  Cuvier  ob- 
•erves,  the  context  afaows  plainly  that  the  name  of  later  ia 
there  applied  to  an  Armenian  river,  either  by  an  error  of 
the  author  or  of  the  transcriben. 

Nor  is  Europe  the  only  part  of  the  world  from  vhich  the 
form  of  the  lion  has  diaappeared.  Lions  are  no  longer  to 
be  ibund  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Syria,  where  they  onoe 
v/ax  evidently  far  from  uncommon.  The  frequent  allusions 
to  the  Lion  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  there  used  to  distinguish  the  different  ages  and  sex 
of  the  animal  (see  particularly  Jer.,  li.,  38 ;  Ezek.,  xix.,  2 ; 
Nah.,  ii,  13,  "YlSi  Gor,  a  little  laon  or  Lion's  whelp :  Egek., 
xix^  2.  3;  Ptalm  xci.,  13;  iVoo^  xix.,  12,  &e.;  TS3> 
Chepkir,  a  weaned  Lion,  that  is  able  to  leave  the  mother 
and  hunt  pray  tar  itself:  Nah^  iL,  IS,  &o. ;  v^M.  -^n.  a  full- 
grown  strong  Idon,  the  most  general  name  *  Job.,  iv.,  10 ; 
Z.,  16;P«a^xel  13;  iVoir.,xxvi,  13;  AoM(t,v.l4;xui7; 
*3TWt  SAoeai,  a  Lion  in  his  prime,  a  blaok  lion :  Job,  iv., 
10;  iVoOqXXX.,  30;  ifffp,  XoiwA, a fteocious or  angryLion ■ 
oompare  the  Greek  lit,  Uc:  see  also  Job,  iv.  10,  II,  &c), 
prove  a  fhiniliarity  with  the  habits  of  the  race.  Even  in 
Asia  generally,  with  Uie  exception  of  some  countries  be- 
tween India  ai^  Persia  and  some  districts  of  Arabia,  these 
magnificent  beasts  have,  as  Cuvier  observes,  become  com- 
paratively rare,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  draughts  on  the  race  ibr  the  Roman 
arena,— and  they  were  not  inconsiderable,  for,  as  Zimmer- 
man has  shown,  there  were  a  thousand  Lions  killed  at 
Rome  in  the  space  of  forty  years,* — population  and  civilixa- 
*ion  have  gradually  driven  them  witnin  narrower  limits, 
and  their  oeatraction  has  been  rapidly  worked  in  modem 
times  when  fire-arms  have  been  used  against  them  instead 
of  the  bow  and  the  spear.  The  African  lion  is  annually 
retiriiu;  before  the  pwsecution  of  man  ferther  and  &rther 
from  ueGape.  Mr.  Beniwtt  (Tbuwr  Menagerie) -say a  of 
the  lion ;  *  His  true  country  is  Africa,  in  the  vast  and  un- 
trodden wilds  of  which,  from  the  immense  deserts  of  the 
north  to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  south,  he  reigns  su- 
preme and  uncontrolled.  In  the  sand^  deserts  of  Arabia, 
m  some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  the  vast 
jungles  of  Hindoatan,  he  still  maintains  a  precarious  foot- 
ing ;  but  from  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once  exposed  to 
his  ravages,  be  has  been  utterly  dislodged  and  extirpated.* 

Lions  or  thb  Old  World. 

Zoologists  generally  distinguish  the  Lion  by  its  untfiam 
yellow  colour,  the  tiift  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
the  mane  covering  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  male. 
This  last  ornament,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  very  much 
reduced  in  one  variety,  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
made  well  acquainted  by  Captain  Smee ;  indeed  so  scanty 
is  it  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  mane  at  all. 

If  we  go  back  to  an  early  period,  we  shall  find  varieties  of 
this  great  cat,  usually  considered  as  the  strongest  of  the 
family,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  colour 
fur  the  most  part,  mentioned  by  antient  writers  on  natural 
hUtory.  Thus  Aristotle  (ix.  44}  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
lions,  one  rounder  than  the  other  (trrpoyyvkuTtpov),  and 
which  has  the  mane  more  curled  (oiXorpixwrcpov),  which 
he  states  to  be  the  most  timid  {Sti^6Tipov) ;  the  other  longer 
and  with  a  weIl>developed  mane  (tlrpixov),  which  he  says 
is  more  courageous  (AvSptUTtfov).  Pliny  (vtii.  16}  remarks 
that  the  Lion  is  moat  noble  when  a  mane  covers  his  neck 
and  shoulders ;  and  he  also  (loc.  cit.}  alludes  to  a  maneless 
lion,  the  offspring  of  a  monstrous  connexion.  ('  Leoni  prea- 
cipua  generositas,  tunc  cum  colla  armosque  vestiunt  jubie. 
Id  enim  eatate  contingit  e  leone  conceptis.  Quos  vero  paidi 
generavere,  insigni  hoc  carent.'}  In  Africa,  be  goes  on  to 
remark,  such  connexions  are  frequent :  *  Multiformes  ibi  ani- 
malium  partus,  varie  fieminis  ci^usque  generis  mares  aut  vi 
ant  voluptate  miscente whence,  be  ad«&,  the  Greek  vulgar 
saying,  tnat  Africa  is  always  producing  something  new.  In 
tlie  same  chaitfer  Fliny,  after  alluding  to  the  European 
lions  and  their  comparative  boldness,  as  above  stated, 
tepeats  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  there  are  two 

*  SrIUnTCaeonlwtufoMfcnDdndUaiuatoaMUiUiBdilMhiti;buttliia 
bloody  exmbWon  I*  Inrisnifloat  whni  oonpued  with  thoM  of  Pomwy  and 
Cmv,  lha  ftram  of  wfioB  •xUbUod  kfchtof  rix  hnotod.  uid  thakHor  of 
iDur  huadM^  la  Fmpay't  tbow.  thns  Inuidnd  ud  IIImb  of  the  cix  hon- 
drad  van  mabt.  Tha  Mily  mpenn  MBMmwd  mmt  luunlMn,  ftsqanillT  > 
fewdnd  St  ft  li^  to  p«tliy  Oa  iMfli. 


Undt  of  Umir,  one  eomwot  uA  short  with  eiiried  i  , 

which  are  more  timid  than  those  with  a  long  and  sionli 
one  (Mongo  simplicique  villo'};  which  last  despiu  ns 
wounds  inflicted  on  them.  In  the  1 7th  chapter  of  the  ismt 
book,  Syria  is  stated  to  be  the  locality  of  a  black  lion  (see 
opposite  column) :  *  cnteris  unus  cujusque  generis  ooloreri. 
Lfionum  'tantum  in  Syria  niger.'  Alian  (xvii.  26)  distin- 
guishes  the  lions  which  come  from  India  from  other  Liotu^ 
stating  that  the  skin  of  the  Indian  lions  is  blaok.  Oppian 
(iii.},  towards  the  beginning  of  that  book,  noticea  the 
farences  between  the  Lions  of  Armenia,  Arabia  ('E^;tSA> 
apovpa),  Libya,  and  Ethiopia. 

These  distinctions  are  altogether  rqected  by  Buflba,  who 
denies  that  there  are  different  kmds  of  Lions.  He  denies, 
also,  that  any  lion  has  a  curled  mane,  which,  by  the  my, 
Aristotle  does  not  assert,  for  he  only  says  that  one  Und  hsi 
the  mane  more  early  than  the  other.  Bullbn  fhrtber 
affirms,  that  the  lions  of  Africa  and  Asia  entirely  resemble 
each  other ;  and  declares  that  if  the  Lions  of  the  mountuni 
differ  from  those  of  the  plains,  the  diflerenoe  is  less  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin  than  in  the  stse  of  the  respective  anitntli. 

LinnGBUB,  in  his  last  edition  of  the '  Syst  Nat,'  notices  so 
varieties :  be  places  Feiis  Leo  at  the  head  of  his  genus  AAif, 
with  Africa  only  as  the  habitat.  Neither  does  Gmelin  dis- 
tinguish any  varieties,  but  he  much  increases  the  distriba- 
tion ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  Lion  as  inhabiting  Africa,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior,  as  being  rarer  in  the  deserts  of  Persii, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  as  having  fixmerly  occurred  in  btlm 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  in  Palestine,  in  Armmls,  and  ia 
llirace. 

Pennant  ('  Hist-  Quadr.,*  3rd  edition)  appean  to  ennoide 
in  opinion  with  Biulbn,  Linnmus,  and  Omdia;  fcr  be 
mentions  no  distinctions,  and  describes  the  Lion  as  '  aa  in-, 
habitant  of  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  raraly  of  tiie  hot  psiti 
of  Asia,  such  as  India  and  Persia ;  and  a  few  are  still  met 
with  in  the  deserts  between  Bagdat  and  Bassorah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Niebuhr  also  places  then 
among  the  animals  of  Arabia ;  but  their  proper  couQtrr  ii 
Africa,  where  their  sise  is  the  largest,  their  numbeti 
greatest,  and  their  rage  more  tremendous,  being  inflameif 
by  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun  upon  a  most  arid  krI 
Doctor  Fryer  says  that  those  of  India  are  feeble  and 
cowardly.  In  the  interior  parts,  amidst  the  scorched  tod 
desolate  deserts  of  Zaara,  or  Biledulgerid,  they  reiga  sole 
masters ;  they  lord  it  over  emry  beast,  and  theur  cour^  oeitr 
meets  with  a  check,  where  the  climate  kems  mankmd  st  s 
distanee ;  the  neuer  they  appnaeh  the  innabitanta  ef  il» 
human  race,  the  less  their  rage,  or  rather  the  greater  ii 
their  timidity ;  they  have  often  experienced  the  unequil 
combat,  and  finding  that  there  exists  a  bein^  superior  to 
them,  commit  their  ravages  with  more  caution ;  a  toiiia 
chmate  again  has  the  same  effect;  but  in  the  buniiDg 
deserts,  where  rivers  and  fountains  are  denied,  they  live  ui 
a  perpetual  fever,  a  sort  of  madness  fktal  to  every  animal 
they  meet  with.' 

Dr.  Leach  raised  the  form  to  the  rank  of  a  genu  under 
the  name  of  Leo. 

M.  Lesson,  in  bis  *  Manuel'  (1827).  gives  four  varieliM> 
viz.  the  Lion  of  Barbaiy,  the  Lion  of  Smegal.  the  lioo  of 
Persia  or  Arabia,  and  the  Lion  of  the  Gape. 

Cuvier  ('  R^ne  Animal,'  his  last  edit.,  1889)  plaoea  st 
the  head  of  the  great  genus  Felis  '  Le  Lim  (iw  ^ 
Linn.)*  and  describes  it  as  distinguished  by  its  iioifbm 
yellow  colour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  die  end  of  the  tail  and  ths 
mane  which  covers  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  lb* 
male.  *  It  is,*  continues  Cuvier,  <  the  strongest  and  tbe  mot 
courageous  of  the  animals  of  prey.  Spr^,  at  one  tioie, 
over  Eill  the  parts  of  tbe  antient  world,  it  would  app^ 
the  present  day  nearly  confined  to  Africa  and  some  neigb- 
bouring  parts  of  A«a.' 

M.  Temminck,  in  hii '  Honogrwh,*  includes  three  vari- 
atiea  under  /Mtr  Lm,  namely  the  Lions  of  Barhaiy,  Sen^i 
and  Persia,  uid  theae  are  retained  in  Dr.  Fiaeher's  sy- 
nopsis. 

Mr.  Bennett  (■  Tower  Moiagerie,'  1 829)  notioes  the  BenffI 

Lion,  the  Cape  Lion,  and  the  Barbary  variety  (figuring  w 
two  former),  and  observes  upon  their  distinctions.  , 
Sir  William  Jardine  (NaturaiieU'  Ltbrurv, '  Mammalis. 
vol.  ii..  Felinee,  1834),  in  addition  to  other  plates,  ba 
given  a  figure  of  the  Asiatic  variety  from  a  speciiaea 
in  the  Surrey  Zooloj^cal  Grardens,  and  after  noliciDS 
that  the  lions  of  Africa  and  India  have  been  descnbn 
•a  varieties,  states  his  strong  suspiciona  that  flituie  ««* 
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MmtMiu  vill  wove  these  Bninils  to  be  m  reali^  dis- 
tiiiet  species,  and  notioes  them  separately  under  the  oatnes 
of  heo  ^ricamu  and  Leo  Asiatictu ;  he  also  alludes  to  the 
ManeleM  lAon,  a  notice  of  which  bad  just  appeared  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  I^ondon,  with  a 
promiae  of  further  details  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society, 
iQ  a  paper  which  has  since  been  published,  uid  to  which  we 
shall  presently  call  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Ckuii/lcaHon  qf  QuadrwpetU,  1835) 
places  *  the  Af^uan  Lion  (Z«o  ^^camu^  Sw.)  at  the  head 
oftheAlt(i«.  InhisarTangamaitattheeiidoftheTdume 
he  notioes  the  ftrm  under  th«  designation  of '  Leo  Anti- 
quorum*  Zton*.  Hoid  and  neok  fhnushed  with  a  mane  of 
.KM  hair;  tail  tufted.'  The  next  genus, '  Fetis,  Gats,' 
neeharaoterizestbus:  'No  mane;  tail  long,  not  tufted.' 
In  his '  Animals  in  Menageries,'  1838,  the  lion  does  not 
appear  to  be  noticed. 

Afkican  Lions.— Temmincfc  notioes  two  varieties  of  the 
African  Zton— that  of  Barbary  and  that  of  Sene^.  M. 
Lesson  adopts  these  two  varieties,  and  adds  the  Lum  qf  the 
Cape,  of  which  he  eives  two  varieties. 

The  Lion  qf  Ba^Ktry. — This  Lion  is  described  as  having 
a  deep  yellowish-brown  fur,  and  the  mane  of  the  tnale  is 
stated  to  be  very  much  developed. 

The  Lion  qf  Senegal  is  charact^iied  by  a  fur  of  a  more 
yellaw  tint»  the  mane  in  the  male  being  less  thick,  and 
nearly  wanting  upon  the  breast  and  insidn  of  the  legs. 

TV  £tott  qf  tAe  Cape  raesents  two  varieties,  one  yellowish 
and  the  other  brevn,  tne  latter  is  regarded  as  the  most 
ferocious  and  fbrmid^ble.  The  Dutch  colonists  speafc  of 
the  *  Blue  and  the  Black'  kinds,  and  it  seems  indeed  that 
them  is  a  '  blaok-maned*  Lion,  one  of  which,  accompanied 
by  his  Lioness,  Mr.  Burchell  appears  to  have  moouutered  in 
his  travels  in  Africa.   (See  post.) 

Habite,  Chace,  ^ — Mr.  Burchell  well  observes,  that 
*  King  of  the  Forest'  is  a  title  not  very  applicable  to  an  ani- 
tnal  *hich  he,  at  least,  never  met  but  on  the  plains;  nor 
did  he  ever  meet  with  one  in  any  of  the  forests  where  he 
had  been.  The  low  cover  that  creeps  along  the  sides  of 
streams,  the  patches  that  mark  the  spring  or  the  rank 
nasB  of  the  valley,  seem  to  be  the  shelter  which  flieAfkican 
l4on  fbr  the  most  part  seeks.  Of  the  strength  of  this 
variety  we  have  most  extraordinary  examples  on  record. 
To  carry  off  a  man, — and  there  ate  dinaal  accounts  of  this  hor- 
rible fait,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, — appears  to  be 
a  feat  of  no  difficulty  to  this  powerful  brute.  Indeed  when 
we  ftnd  that  a  CapeJJon  seized  a  heifer  in  bis  mouth,  and, 
though  the  legs  dragged  upon  the  ground,  seemed  to  carry 
her  off  with  the  same  ease  as  a  oat  does  a  rat,  leaping  over  a 
broad  dike  with  her  without  the  least  difficulty, — that 
another,  and  a  young  one  too,  conveyed  a  h(sse  about  a 
mile  from  the  spot  where  he  had  killed  it — and  th&t  a  third, 
which  bad  carried  off  a  tWo-year  old  heifer,  was  followed  on 
the  spoor,  or  track,  for  Ave  hours  by  horsemen,  when  it  ap* 
peared  that  throughout  the  whole  distanoe  the  carcass  of 
the  heifer  was  only  once  or  twice  discovered  to  have  touched 
the  ground,* — the  asportation  of  a  man  shrinks  into  insignift- 
eance  as  a  demonstration  of  strengh.  There  seems  to  be 
sn  idea  that  the  Lion  prefers  a  human  prey ;  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  have,  it  appears, 
been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  curious  expedient 
to  get  out  of  their  reach.  Messrs.  Schoon  and  M'Luckie,  in 
1829,  penetrated  to  the  eastward  of  Kurrichaine,  situated 
about  200  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Litakou.  They  dis- 
covered, east  of  Kurrichaine,  or  Chuan,  as  it  is  more  pro- 
perly named,  the  river  Moriqua,  which  rises  in  the  south  be- 
tween the  25th  and  26th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  29th  and 
30th  decern  of  longitude,  taking  a  north-easterly  course, 
and  about  100  miles  from  the  ford  entere  a  high  ridge  of 
mountains.  From  hence,  eeom'ding  to  the  natives,  it  flows 
into  the  sea,  through  the  country  of  the  Mantatees.  About 
70  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  range  of  mountains  takes  a 
direction  north  and  south.  At  ^e  distance  of  14  miles  to 
the  south,  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  a  place  called 
'  Ongonitcie'louhtain,*  where  there  is  a  large  tree  contain- 
mg  seventeen  conical  huts.  These  are  used  as  dormitories, 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lions,  which,  since  the  incur- 
sion of  tne  Mantatees,  when  so  many  thousands  of  persons 
vwre  massacred,  have  become  very  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  destnictive  to  human  life.'*'  The  branches  of 
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these  trees  are  supported  by  forked  sticks  or  poles,  and  then 
are  three  tiers  or  platforms  on  which  the  huts  are  con- 
structed. The  lowest  is  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
holds  ten  huts ;  the  second,  about  eight  feet  high,  nas  three 
huts ;  and  the  upper  story,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  contains 
four.  The  ascent  to  these  is  made  by  notches  cut  in  the 
supporting  poles,  and  the  huts  are  built  with  twigs  thatched 
with  straw,  and  will  contain  two  persons  conveniently. 
The  travellers  had  previously  visited  several  deserted  vil- 
lages similarly  built  between  the  Moriqua  and  Leutleoan 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  But  these  were  erected 
on  stakes  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground  and  about  for^ 
feet  square,  larger  in  some  places,  and  containing  about 
seventy  or  eighty  huts.  The  inhabitants  sit,  it  is  stated, 
under  thr  shade  of  these  platforms  during  the  day,  and 
retire  to  the  elevated  huts  at  night.* 

The  general  prey  of  the  Airican  Lion  consists  of  the 
la^er  herbiv<Hous  quadrupeds,  very  few  of  which  it  is  unable 
to  master,  and  it  is  a  severe  scourge  to  the  iarmer,  who  is 
consequently  ever  on  the  look-out  for  lions,  and  generally 
a  most  imperturbable  and  unerring  shot.  Though  mortal 
accidents  frequently  happen  in  these  huntings,  the  cool 
sportsman  seldom  f^ls  of  using  his  rifle  with  effect  Lions 
when  roused,  it  seems,  walk  off  quietly  at  first,  and  if  no 
cover  is  near,  and  they  are  not  pursued,  they  gradually 
mend  their  pace  to  a  trot,  till  they  nave  readied  a  good  dis- 
tance, and  wen  they  bound  away.  Their  demeanour  upon 
these  ocoaaions  has  been  described  to  us  by  eye-witnesses 
to  be  of  a  oaraless  description,  as  if  they  did  not  want  a  fhty, 
but  if  pressed,  were  reuy  to  fight  it  out  If  th^  are  ptuv 
Biied  closely,  tiiey  turn  and  couch,  generally  with  their  faoos. 
to  the  adversary ;  then  the  nerves  of  the  sportsman  are 
tried.  If  he  is  collected  and  master  of  his  craft,  the  well 
directed  rifle  ends  the  scene  at  once ;  but  if,  in  the  flutter  of 
the  moment  the  vital  parts  are  missed,  or  the  ball  passes 
by,  leaving  the  lion  unhurt  the  infuriated  beast  frequently 
charges  on  his  enemies,  dealing  destrtiction  around  him. 
This  however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  a  steady  un- 
shrinking deportment  has,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
•aved  the  life  of  the  hunter.  Mr.  Burchell  gives  an  inter- 
eiting  Bseount  in  his  African  travels  of  his  confronting  one 
of  these  animals.  *  The  day  wu  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
thne  was  not  a  elond  to  be  aeen.  For  a  mile  or  two,  we 
traveled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  in  this  part 
abounded  in  tall  mat-rushes.  The  d^  seemed  much  to 
enjoy  prowling  about  and  examining  every  bushy  place, 
and  at  last  met  with  some  object  among  the  rushes  which 
caused  them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined 
barking.  We  explored  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  sus- 
pected, fl'om  the  peculiar  tone  of  their  bark,  that  it  was 
what  we  suspected  it  to  be, — lions.  Having  encouraged 
the  dogs  to  drive  them  out  a  task  which  they  performed 
with  great  willingness,  we  had  a  full  view  of  an  enormous 
black-maned  lion  and  lioness.  The  lattn  was  seen  only 
for  a  minute,  as  she  made  her  esci^  up  the  river,  under 
the  concealment  of  the  rushes;  but  the  lion  came  steadily 
forward  and  stood  still  to  look  at  us.  At  this  moment  we 
felt  our  situation  not  free  from  danger,  as  the  animal  seemed 
peparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  we  were  standing  on  the 
bank,  at  the  distanoe  of  only  a  few  yards  from  him,  most  of 
us  being  on  foot  and  unarmed,  without  any  visible  possibility 
of  escaping.  I  had  given  up  my  h^se  to  the  hunters,  and 
was  on  foot  myself;  but  there  was  no  time  tat  fbar,  and  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  avoiding  him.  ...  I  stood 
well  upon  my  guard,  holding  my  pistols  in  my  hand,  with 
my  finger  upon  the  tr^ger ;  and  those  who  had  muskets 
kept  themselves  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  But  at 
this  instant  the  oogs  boldly  flew  in  between  us  and  the 
Uon,  and  snnonnding  him,  kept  him  at  hay  by  their  vio- 
lent and  resolute  barking.  The  ooun^  of  those  feithfril 
animals  was  most  admirable:  diey  advanced  up  to  the  side 
of  the  huge  beast  and  stood  making  the  greatest  clamour 
in  his  fboB,  without  the  least  appearance  offear.  The  lion, 
conscious  of  his  strength,  remained  unmoved  at  their  noisy 
attempts,  and  kept  bis  bead  turned  towards  us.  At  one 
moment  the  d(^  perceiving  his  eye  thus  engaged,  had 
advanced  close  to  his  feet  and  seemed  as  if  th^  would  ac- 
tually seize  hold  of  him  ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  im- 
prudence, for,  without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady 
attitude  in  which  he  stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw, 
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Mfi,  at  the  next  inttant,  I  beheld  two  lying  dcail.  In  doing 
fhiB  he  made  so  Uttle  exertion,  that  it  woa  scarcely  percep- 
tible by  what  means  they  had  been  lulled.  Of  the  limo 
vhich  we  gained  by  the  interference  of  the  dogs,  not  a 
moment  was  lost ;  we  fired  upon  him ;  oneof  the  balls  went 
through  his  side,  just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  the  blood 
bef;an  to  How,  but  the  animal  still  remained  standing  in 
the  same  position.  We  had  now  no  doubt  that  he  would 
spring  upon  us :  every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded ;  but 
happily  we  were  mistaken,  and  were  not  sorry  to  see  him 
move  quietly  away,  though  I  had  hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to 
have  been  enabled  to  take  hold  of  his  paw  without  danger.* 
Even  where  the  hunter  has  been  seixed  with  a  panic  and 
pursued,  a  timely  recovery  of  self-possession  has  saved  him. 
Sparrman  relates  that  Jacob  Kok  of  Zee-koe-rivier,  one  day 
walking  over  his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun,  unexpectedly 
met  a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  shot,  he  thought  himself 
pretty  certain,  from  the  poisition  in  which  he  was,  of  killing 
it,  and  therefore  fired  his  piece.  Unfortunately  be  did  not 
recollect  that  the  charge  had  been  in  it  for  some  time,  and 
consequently  was  damp;  so  that  bis  piece  hung  fire,  and 
the  ball  falling  short,  entered  the  ground  close  to  the  lion. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  took 
directly  to  his  heels ;  but  being  soon  out  of  breath  and 
closely  pursued  by  the  lion,  he  jumped  up  on  a  little  heap 
of  stones,  and  there  made  a  stand,  presenting  the  butt  end 
of  bis  gun  to  his  adversary,  fully  resolved  to  defend  his  life 
as  well  OS  he  could  to  the  utmost.  This  deportment  had 
such  an  effect  on  his  pursuer,  that  he  also  made  a  stand, 
and  lay  down  at  the  dutance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap 
of  stones,  seemingly  quite  unconcerned.  Jacob,  in  the 
mean  time,  did  not  stir  from  the  spot ;  besides  be  had  in 
his  flight  unfortunately  dropped  his  powder-horn.  At 
length,  afterwaiting  a  good  half-hour,  the  lion  rose  up,  and 
at  first  went  very  slowly,  and  step  by  step  only,  as  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  steal  off;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, he  began  to  hound  away  at  a  great  rate.  There  is 
hardly  a  book  of  African  travels  which  does  not  teem  with 
the  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  lion-hunters, 
and  hardly  one  that  does  not  include  a  fklal  issue  to  some 
engaged  in  this  haiardous  sport;  but  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  further  details  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  we  must  refer  to  such  works  for  accounts — and 
they  arc  very  interesting — of  the  different  modes  of  destruc- 
tion employed  against  this  powerful  beast,  from  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  the  Bushman  to  tne  rifle  of  the  colonist. 


nerally  darker  colour,  and  the  less  extensive  mane  of  lbs 
African.  He  gives  a  beautiful  cut  of  the  Bengal  Lion, 
executed  by  Harvey,  in  the  '  Tower  Menagerie,'  from  a  very 
fine  specimen  little  more  than  five  years  old,  then  in  that 
coUectico,  but  called  by  the  keepers  *  The  Old  Lion.'  The 
magnificent  development  of  the  mane  is  very  striking  in 
this  figure. 


Liuu  (uuuf  ut  quUa  fti»T  dmloped)  from  Eutora  Aum,  wttt  : 

The  Persian  or  Arabian  Iton.— This  is  stated  to  be  d»- 
tinguUliable  by  the  pale  Isabella  colour  of  the  fur,  and  then 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  England  as  Persian  liana 
certainly  bear  out  this  remark ;  but  Captain  Sroee,  to  wboaa 
interesting  paper  we  shall  presently  have  to  call  attentiui, 
observes  that  the  Persian  Lion  exhibited  at  the  Surrey 
Zo'jbgical  Gardens  seemed  to  him  to  differ  but  little  fit>m 
iii:3ividual9  known  to  be  brought  from  Africa.  (See  tht 
ne\t  section.) 


AtAMiiLkm.  CBactaty.) 

Asiatic  Lions.— Of  these,  three  kinds  are  men- 
tionedThe  JScti^o/ Lion,  the  Persian  or  Arabian  Lion, 
and  the  Maneleis  Lion  of  Guzerat. 

TTte  BengcU  Lion.— Mr.  Bennett  poinls  out  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  the  Asiatic  nice  is  distinguished  from 
;hat  of  Southern  Af.-ica,  as  consisting  princiiially  in  llie 
larger  size,  the  moru  regular  and  graceful  form,  the  i^c- 
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T^e  Maneless  Lion  qf  Guxerai.—Tho  reader  will  bemr  id 

mind  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Pliny(viii.  16),  fondl- 
ing Lions  which  have  no  mane,  and  of  the  origin  attributed 
to  them.  Cuvier  notices  the  statement,  that  maneless  lions 
had  been  found  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  merely  re- 
fers to  Olivier,  observing  that  there  is  no  detailed  descriptioil 
given  of  them.  A  zoological  description  is  doubtless  not 
lo  be  found  in  Olivier;  but  he  enters  somewhat  minutely 
into  the  subject,  as  the  reader  wUl  here  see.   'The  Lic«. 
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Mjs  iMivler  (Voyage  data  lEmpire  Othomm,  rEgypte,  et 
la  Psnt,  torn,  iv.),  'which  inhabits  the  part  of  Arabia  and 
Farsia  near  the  river  of  the  Ara'bs,  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  environs  of  Hetle  and  of  Bagdad,  is  probably  the  spe- 
cies of  Lion  of  which  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  spoken,  and 
which  they  regarded  as  a  different  species  from  that  which 
is  spread  over  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Lion  of  Arabia 
has  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  stature,  nor  even  the  beauty 
of  the  other.  When  he  would  seize  his  prey  he  has  recou  rse  to 
cunning  rather  than  force:  he  crouches  among  the  reeds 
which  border  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  sprii^  upon 
all  the  Sseble  animals  whioh  come  there  to  quench  tibeir 
thintt  hat  he  ^res  not  to  attack  the  boar  which  is  very 
common  there^  and  flies  as  soon  as  he  pmdves  a  man,  a 
woman,  or  even  a  child.  If  he  catches  a  sheep,  be  makes 
off  with  his  prey ;  but  be  abandons  it  to  save  himself,  vhhn 
an  Arab  runs  after  him.  If  he  is  hunted  by  horsemen, 
which  often  happens,  he  does  not  defend  himseIC  unless 
he  is  wounded  and  has  no  hopeof  safety  by  flight.  In  such 
a  case  be  will  fly  on  a  man  and  tear  him  to  pieces  with  bis 
claws ;  for  it  is  courage  more  than  strength  that  he  wants. 
Achmed,  pacha  of  Bagdad  from  1724  to  1747,  would  have 
been  torn  by  one,  after  breaking  his  lanoe,  in  a  hunt,  ifWiis  . 
slave  Suleiman,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pacbalik,  had 
Bot  come  promptly  to  his  succour,  and  pierced  with  a  blow 
of  bis  yataghan  the  lion  already  wounded  by  his  master.* 

*Wa  saw,*  continues  Olivieit  'flve  individuals  of  this 
race  in  the  meoa^ierie  of  the  pacha  of  Bagdad;  the^  had 
been  there  five  years  and  had  been  taken  young  in  the 
environs  of  Bassora :  there  were  three  males  and  two  fe- 
males ;  the  former  were  a  little  larger  than  the  latter ;  and 
all  much  resembled  the  African  species,  excepting  that 
they  were  smaller  and  had  no  mane.  We  were  assured 
that  they  never  had  any,  and  that  no  Iton  of  these  countries 
had  one.  We  have  often  regretted  that  we  did  not  ask  the 
pacha  for  two  of  them,  in  oraer  to  a  close  comparison  with 
the  African  Species,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the 
lion  of  Arabia  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  distinct 
from  the  other,  or  as  a  degenerated  race.* 

In  Griffith's  Cu^-ier's  *  R^gne  Animal '  there  is  a  notice 
that  a  maneless  and  brownish  coloured  species  of  fbHMt 
inver  than  a  Lion,  had  been  expected  to  be  fbrwarded  from 
Nubia  to  the  Frankfbrt  Museum. 

In  December  1833,  Captain  Walter  Smee  exhibited  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  the  skins  of  a 
Lion  and  Lioness  killed  by  him  in  Guzerat,  and  selected 
from  eleven  obtained  there  by  him,  eight  of  which  he  had 
brought  to  this  country.  This  Lion,  he  stated,  is  distin- 
guismsd  from  those  previously  known  by  the  absence  of  a 
mane  (that  is,  it  is  maneless  as  compared  with  other  Lions), 
from  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  being  alone  furnished  with  longer 
hairs,  which  are  erect,  like  those  in  the  same  situation  in 
the  Cheetah  {Felis  jubata).  The  undor  surface  of  the  neck 
has  long  loose  silky  hairs,  and  there  is  a  tuft  at  the  angle 
of  the  anterior  legs.  Beddes  the  absence  of  the  exteUsive 
mane,  the  toil  is  shorter  than  that  of  ndiDBrr  Lions,  and  ii 
ftumished  at  its  tip  with  a  much  la^r  brush  or  tuft  In 
this  tufl  there  existed  in  the  oldest  ofCaptain  Smee*s  Lions, 
subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  skin  in  England,  a  short 
homy  claw  or  nail,  similar  in  form  to,  but  somewhat  larger 
in  size  than,  that  described  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  above 
alluded  to. 

Captain  Smee,  who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  enters  into  avery  minute  description  of  thearrange- 
ment  of  the  hair  in  this  variety,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female,  observes  that  both  the  African  and  Guzerat  Lion 
are  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  intensity  of  colour- 
ing. In  both  the  colour  is  fhlvous;  but  in  some  individuals, 
be  says,  this  is  much  paler  than  in  othen,  and  in  the  darker 
specimens  thwe  occurs  a  tinge  of  red.  The  middle  of  the 
hack  is  the  moat  deeply  coloured  part,  and  the  undo*  sur^ 
ftce  is  much  paler  and  idmost  white.  Amon^  the  hairs 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  some  which  are  entirdy  black, 
and  the  greater  or  less  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the 
paler  ones  is  the  principal  cause  o£  the  variations  in  depth 
of  colour  that  occur  in  diflferent  individuals.  Of  the  Gi*- 
zerat  Lions  the  oldest  individual  is  the  lightest  in  colour. 
The  tail  becomes  gradually  paler  towards  its  extremity, 
passing  into  greyish  white ;  its  terminal  brush  consisting  of 
black  hairs  slightly  tinged  with  browu.  Above  each  eye  is 
s  pale  space,  m  which  is  included  a  darker  coloured  spot 
for  the  imi^ntation  of  the  tupntciUary  i>t6nM«,  ttom  twelve 
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to  fifteen  m  number,  'and  of  which  the  longest  reacbeaL 
nearly  I0  the  ears.  In  the  African  Lion  these  vibrtasiB 
are  implanted  in  a  darker  spot,  but  this  spot  is  loss  defined, 
and  is  only  partially  bounded  by  a  paler  space.  In  both 
the  points  of  insertion  of  the  moustaches  are  darker  than 
the  surrounding  parts.  Captain  Smee  does  not  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  comparative  form  of  these  two  varieties : 
but  he  states  his  impression  to  be  that  the  Lion  of  O^erat 
is  comparatively  more  rounded  and  bulky  in  its  body,  and 
rather  shorter  in  its  limbs ;  and  that  its  head  especially  is 
shorter,  has  less  of  the  square  form  which  distinguishes  the 
open  fiuse  of  the  male  African  Lion,  and  ii  more  rounded  tm 
the  forehead.  But,  as  he  observes,  this  difl^ooe  may  be 
chiefly  owinc  to  the  long  hairs  whieh  conceal  the  foruead 
in  the  one,  wnile  that  future  is  defined  and  visible  in  the 
other.  The  eranium  of  the  Lion  of  Guzerat  generally  re- 
sembles that  of  the  African  race.  Mr.  Owen  had  remarked 
that  the  infrit-orbital  foramuia  were  double  in  the  only 
lions  known  to  be  Asiatic  examined  by  him :  in  one* 
killed  in  North  Guzerat,  this  occurs  on  both  sides ;  in  the 
other,  killed  near  Assund,  it  is  found  on  one  side  only.  Cap- 
tain Smee  states  that  in  a  young  skull  of  the  Maheles* 
Lion  there  exists  on  one  side  a  douue  infra-orbital TbramM, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  same  structure  in  another 
skull  contained  in  one  of  the  skins  had  been  ascertained. 
A  male  maneless  lion  killed  by  Captain  Smee  measfired. 
including  the  tail.  8  feet  9^^  inches  in  length,  and  his  total 
weight,  exclusive  of  tiie  entrails,  was  86  itone  (14  lbs.  to  the 
stone) :  the  impression  of  'hi*  paw  on  the  sand  measured  6^ 
inches  across,  and  his  he^ht  was  3  feet  6  inches.  A  female 
killed  at  the  same  time  was  8  feet  7  inches  long  and  3  feet 
4  inches  high. 

Locality  and  Habits  qf  the  Ouserat  Lion. — These  mane- 
less Lions  are,  according  to  the  author  last  above  quoted, 
found  in  Guzerat  along  the  banks  of  the  Somhermuttee 
near  Ahmedabad.  Dunng  the  hot  months  they  inhabit  the 
low  bushy  wooded  plains  that  skirt  the  Bhardac  and  Som- 
hermuttee rivers  from  Ahmedabad  to  the  borders  of  Cutch. 
being  driven  out  of  the  large  adjoining  tracts  of  high  grass 
jungle  (called  Bheers)  hy  ue  practice  annually  resorted  to 
by  the  natives  of  setthig  fire  to  the  grass,  in  order  to  clear  it 
and  ensure  a  sueoession  of  young  snoots  for  the  food  of  the 
cattle  upon  the  first  fell  of  the  rains.  They  extend  through 
a  range  of  oountry  about  40  miles  in  length,  inditing 
various  villages,  and  among  others  those  of  Booroo  ana 
Goliana,  near  which  Captain  Smee  killed  his  finest  speci- 
mens. They  were  so  common  in  this  district  tliat  he  killed 
no  fewer  Uian  eleven  during  a  residence  of  about  a  mouth ; 
yet  scarcely  any  of  the  natives,  except  the  cattle-keepers 
had  seen  them  previously  to  his  coming  among  them.  Th( 
cattle  were  fi%(^uent]y  carried  off  or  destroyed,  but  this  they 
attributed  to  Tigers  :  Captain  Smee  however  observes,  that 
the  Tiger  does  not  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Those 
natives  to  whom  the  lions  were  known  gave  them  the  name 
of  OnHah  Baug,  or  CutnW  Tiger,  an  appellation  derived 
from  their  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  Ounel.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  very  destructive  to  the  domesticated  cattle^  and 
the  remains  of  a  considerable  n  umber  of  carcasses  of  bullocks 
were  found  near  the  place  where  Captain  Smee's  specimens 
were  killed ;  about  ton  days  previously,  four  donkeys  had 
been  destroyed  at  the  village  of  Coshwah.  Captoin  Smee 
could  not  learn  that  men  had  been  attacked  by  them. 
When  struck  by  a  ball,  they  exhibited  great  boldness, 
standing  as  if  preparing  to  resist  their  pursuers,  and  then 
going  off  slowly  and  in  a  very  sullen  manner ;  unlike  the 
Tiger,  which  on  such  occasions  retreats  springing  and 
snarling.  Captain  Smee  states  that  these  Lions  are  also 
found  on  the  Rhun  near  Rhunpor,  and  near'  Puttun  in 
Guierat,  and  that  some  persons  who  saw  them  in  Bombay 
said  that  they  also  oeour  m  Bind  and  in  Persia ;  he  flirthar 
observes,  that  should  subse^ent  inquiries  prove  ^t  Olivier 
was  correetly  informed  as  to  the  locality  from  irtiidi  ^ 
Manetete  Lions  seen  by  him  at  Bagdad  were  obtained,  and 
piDVB  also  their  identity  with  tlioae  of  Guzerat,  a  man  ex- 
tendve  geographical  range  will  be  established  for  this  curi- 
ous race  than  Captain  Smee  is  at  present  disposed  to  regard 
as  probable. 

Captain  Smee  remarks  that  he  is  aware  that  the  existence 
of  these  maneless  Lioiut  in  Guzerat  had  been  previously  al- 
though by  no  means  generally  known,  and  q  uotcs  Lieut,  Cot 
Sykes  as  ha\-ing  this  knowledge.  Sir  Charles  Malet  had 
ateo  seen  Lions  on  the  banks  of  the  Somhermuttee,  an^. 
though  he  makos  no  mentVm  of  the  absence  of  the  manh 
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Ci^aiil  Smee  thinks  that  they  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  Uiif  manelets  race,  and  indeed  Sir  Charles  attributes  to 

bis  lAon  the  native  name  noticed  by  Captain  Smee  above. 

Our  author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  passages 
to  be  found  in  the  antient  writers  bearing  on  this  subject: 
'  Having  alluded  in  the  commenoement  of  this  communica- 
tion, to  the  opinion  that  a  maneleas  Lion  was  known  to  the 
antientst  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  here  bring  for- 
ward and  discuss  tbe  several  passages  which  have  been 
looked  upon  as  supporting  this  view.  Where  however  the 
critics  are  at  fault,  it  would  be  presumptuous  iu  me  to  at- 
tempt to  decide.  I  own  that  I  do  not  find  in  the  passages 
usually  refenred  to  any  evidence  at  all  satisfactory  as  regards 
tbe  existence  of  Lions  destitute  of  mane ;  and  I  am  even 
fitf  from  willing  to  admit  that  the  crinped  hairs  noticed  by 
Aristotle  as  distinguislung  one  race  of  Lions  from  another, 
in  which  tbe  hairs  were  either  dense  or  straight,  must  of 
neoessity  be  considered  as  those  of  the  mane  rather  than  of 
any  other  part  of  tbe  body.  The  language  of  Oppian  is 
equally  obscure,  and  even  the  expressions  used  by  him  are 
warmly  contested  by  the  critics.  Another  Greek  writer, 
Agatbarchides,  the  peripatetic,  speaks  of  the  Arabian,  and 
especially  tbe  Babylonish  Lions,  in  terms  that  recall 
OUvier's  description  of  those  of  Bagdad,  but  still  with  no  de 
finite  application  to  the  want  of  a  mane.  Pliny  alone,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  mentions  the  absence  of  mane  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  one  race  of  Lions ;  but  to  this  race  he 
attributes  a  monstrous  generation,  and  he  was  probably 
altegetber  misled  with  respect  to  it.* 

We  may  here  remark  that  a  maneleu  Lion  is  said  to  he 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Captain  Smee  thus  characterizes  his  ManeleBs  Lion : — 

Rlu  LeOf  linn.,  var.  Goojratensis. — Mane  of  the  male 
short,  wect ;  tuft  at  the  apex  of  the  tail  very  lai^e.  black. 
(See  Zool.  Proc^  1833 ;  and  also  ZooL  IVaiu..  voL  U  where 
an  exceUent  figure  it  given.) 


Habita  qf  the  Asiatic  varieties  generally,  Chaee,  — 
Thebabiteof  tbe  Asiatic  Lions  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  Africa,  excepting  that  tbe  former,  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  frequent  the  jungles.  In  India  the  elephant  is 
generally  employed  in  the  chace,  which  is  even  now  con- 
ducted with  more  pomp  and  circumstance  than  in  Africa. 
Tbe  grand  Asiatic  huntings  of  former  times,  those  of 
Genghis  Khan  for  instance,  will  occur  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  accoants  of  most  Asiatic  modem  sportsmen 
give  a  most  oour^eoas  bearing  to  the  Lions  in  these  en- 
counters. One  of  these  states  Uai  the  lions  in  India,  in- 
stead of  running  away  when  pursued  throuRh  a  jungle, 
sddom  take  to  oover  as  a  lefiige  at  alL  On  the  approach 
of  their  enemies,  they  spring  out  to  meet  them  open- 
mouthed  in  the  plain.  Iliey  are  thus  easily  shot ;  but  if 
thev  are  missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  most  for- 
midable adversaries.  They  are  even  said  to  have  sprung  on 
tbe  heads  of  the  largest  dephants,  and  to  hwe  tuAj  pulled 
them  to  the  gnnma,  ridsfs  and  alL 


ReprodtieHon  tif  the  Lion,  ^.»The  Lioness  is  said  to 
go  with  young  five  months,  and  produces  generally  ftm 
two  to  three  or  four,*  at  a  litter,  which  are  born  blind. 
Three,  two  males  and  a  female,  were  whelped  in  the  Totm 
on  the  20th  October,  1827,  tbe  day  of  the  battle  of  Nan- 
rino ;  but  the  number  seems  generally  to  be  two.  lo  cap- 
tivity the  Lioness  usually  becomes  very  savage  as  soon  u 
she  becomes  a  mother ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  both  parenti 
guard  their  young  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  Mr.  BeDoett 
relates  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1623,  Gene- 
ral Watson,  then  on  service  in  Bengal,  being  out  one  morn- 
ing on  horseback  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  vu 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  large  male  Lion,  which  bounded 
out  upon  him  flrom  the  thick  jungle  at  the  distance  of  onlya 
few  yards.  He  instantly  fired,  and  the  shot  taking  eom^ 
effect,  the  animal  fell  dead  almost  at  his  feet  No  sooner  hid 
tbe  Lion  fiiUen  than  the  Lioness  rushed  out,  which  tbe 
General  also  shot  at,  and  wounded  severely,  so  that  she  re- 
tired into  the  thicket.  Thinking  that  the  den  could  not 
be  far  distant,  he  traced  her  to  her  retreat,  and  there  dk- 
patched  her,  and  in  the  deu  were  found  two  beautiful  cubs, 
a  tpale  and  a  female,  apparently  not  more  than  three  dtp 
old.  These  the  General  brought  away  ;  they  were  surkled 
by  a  goat,  and  sent  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember, 1823,  OS  a  present  to  George  IV.,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  The  male  was  the  animal  from  which  Mr. 
Bennett  gives  his  figure  and  description  of  the  Beneat  Lion, 
and  the  female  was  the  mother  of  the  cubs  whelped  in  the 
Tower,  above alludod  to.  iTower Menagerie.)  Theyoungin 
at  first  obscurely  striped^  ur  brindled,  and  somewhat  tigeMike 
in  the  coat  There  Is  genoally  a  blackish  stripe  extsndiof 
along  the  back,  from  wnich  numerous  other  banos  of  ^  nrnt 
oolour  branch  off,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  on  theiidesand 
tail,  llui  head  and  limbs  are  generally  obscurely  spotted 
When  young  they  mew  like  a  cat;  as  they  advance,  ibe 
uniform  colour  is  gradually  assumed,  and  at  the  age  of  tea 
or  twelve  months  the  mane  begins  to  appear  in  the  males; 
at  the  age  of  18  months  this  appendage  is  coniiderablj 
developed,  and  they  begin  to  roar.  (Bennett)  M.  F.  Cuvier 
states  that  it  is  nearly  the  third  year  before  the  mane  and 
the  tuft  on  the  tail  appear,  and  that  they  are  not  fuUr  de- 
veloped before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  It  should  »»- 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bengal  Lion  menlioned  br 
Mr.Bennett  and  figured  by  him.  was  mamifioentlymiM 
and  he  was  little  more  than  five  years  old.  The  period  ol 
shedding  the  milk-teeth  is  very  often  fatal  to  the  young 
animaU  in  a  state  of  captivity.  The  natural  period  of  i 
Lion's  life  is  generally  supposed  to  be  20  or  22  years.  Sneb 
is  Buffon's  limitation,  but  the  animal  will,  it  seems,  \m 
much  longer.  Pompey,  the  great  Lion  which  died  in  I 
was  said  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  above  seventy  fon; 
and  one  from  the  river  Gambia  is  stated  to  have  since  died 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  Lion,  ^m  its  power  and  supposed  generosity  of  dif 
position,  has  been  popularly  bailed  as  the  king  of  beasli. 
and  considered  as  the  emblem  of  majesty  and  might  It  ii 
the  symbol  of  the  British  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  n?il 
armsit  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and  which  it 
surmounts  as  the  crest. 

The  graerosity  of  disposition  so  liberally  accorded  to  dui 
powerful  beast  lus  been  much  and  eloquently  praised.  It 
seems  almost  sacrilegious  la  dissipate  the  glowing  fi«o° 
which  Buffon  has  raised ;  but  if  there  is  any  dependence  to 
be  placed  on  the  observations  of  those  travellers  who  hm 
bad  the  best  opportunities  of  jud^ng,  and  have  the  higheA 
character  for  veracity,  we  must  be  compelled  to  ackno*' 
ledge  that  Buffon's  lion  is  the  lion  of  poetry  andprejudic^ 
and  very  unlike  tbe  cautious  lurking  savage  that  steik 
on  its  comparatively  weak  prey  by  surprise,  overwhebns  H 

*  CuT[eT<)iioteiPhikMtratnaforthe  bet  thnt  ApalLooiui  uf  Tym^*"''*' 
Babylon  a.  Lionen  that  w««  killed  Biid  carried  eight  young  ono»;  thw 
It  appcara,  m  thetimo  of  AwlIoniiMk  gnat  man*  Lions  between  Ibe  Hn*''*^ 
and  the  Gangei.  Thic  teriimonv.  howeret,  la  of  little  or  do  nine. 

i  Captain  Smee  nmaika,  lu  alliuiou  to  the  hybrid  mentioDed  by 
it  is  by  no  meani  improbable  that  the  manrleia  feline  beaat  irhieh  ° 
the  older  knnorial  bearingv  may  hava  been  iotended  to  represent  ■  t™ '''' 
varded.  This  term,  he  obserrei,  is  still  in  Qsa  among  the  heralds  of  "?|'?| 
bat  U  employed  t)y  them  with  refereDce  only  to  the  position  of  ths  ^i^' 
fuM  boe  ft  snown.tlie  animal,  whether  nuuiM  otmaneless,  is  In  theitl*KP^ 
aleopaid:  lftheaidetiieealooeUsMD,HUatiiMt.  Hence  with  tbpipit>u» 
pnssaot  and  gardant  ol  the  ams  of  the  ktnn  of  England  wodd  ^'"'"'.^ 
leonarded  or  leopards  maned.  The  Captain  Roee  on  to  stale  that  lh«  '""j?^ 
ofthe  luana,  iu  rude  trlcklai;.  wonld  indaed  rednoethem  *f  le«p«nU>^|^^ 
such  they  were  originally  rmuded.  The  cmpem  Fredeiie  IL,  in  ^^Z. 
his  pment  of  thre«  leopvds  to  our  Heuy  III.,  was  actnalid,«Mnin(r 
Hattfasw  Puto.  by  Uitt  bearing  in  tbe  nq^jii^ld  of  Kltfw^  '  la  4*  M ''^ 
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■t  OHM  by  the  terror,  the  weight,  and  the  violenoe  of  the 
attackt  and  is  intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  its  appetites. 
'  At  the  time,*  says  Mr.  Burcbell.  *  when  men  Qrat  adopted 
the  lion  u  the  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem  that  toey 
regard ea  great  siie  and  strength  as  indicating  it;  but  they 
were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  character  they  bad  given  of 
this  indolent  animal.'  Hie  fkct  of  the  Lion  sparing  the  dog 
that  was  thrown  to  him,  and  making  a  fiiend  of  the  little 
animal  that  was  destined  for  his  prey,  has  been  much  dwelt 
on ;  bat  these  and  other  such  aots  of  meroy,  as  they  have 
been  called,  may  be  very  easi^  accounted  Ibr.  If  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  the  Lion  vill  seldom  he  at  the  trouble  of 
killing  prey ;  and  the  desire  for  a  oompuiion  hu  created 
much  stronger  iViendships  between  animals  in  oonflnement 
than  that  between  a  lion  and  a  little  dog. 

The  Lion  is  easily  tamed,  uid  capable  of  attachment  to 
man.  The  story  of  Androdus,  frequently  called  Androcles, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  allusion,  and  we  learn 
from  Bell's  *  Travels '  that  the  monarch  of  Persia  had  on 
days  of  audience  two  great  lions  chained  on  each  side  of  the 
passage  to  the  state-room,  led  there  by  keepers  in  golden 
chains.  Every  wild-beaic  show  almost  has  its  tame  Lion, 
with  which  the  keeper  takes  the  greatest  liberties ;  liberties 
which  the  beast  will  suffer,  generally  speaking,  from  none  but 
htm.  Alltheseexhibitions  have  however  been  entirelyecUpsed 
by  the  tniB  of  Hr.  Van  Amhu^h,  who  exercises  a  complete 
control  over  the  lions  and  other  great  tUid»  whieti  he 
has  sul^eeted  to  his  will. 

Htbrids. 

The  Lion  and  Tigress  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
P|odupe  youn^.  This  has  happened  twice  in  England.  Sir 
William  Jardine  gives  the  figure  of  one  of  a  litter  so  bred,  and 
exhibited  in  Atkins's  collection,  where  they  were  whelped,  in 
1 827  -  they  died  young.  SirWilliam  Jardine  correctly  describes 
the  colour  of  the  wnialps  as  brighter  than  that  of  the  Lion, 
and  the  bands  as  better  marked  than  they  generally  are  in 
the  true-bred  young  lion.  The  specimen  figured  by  Sir 
William  is  in  the  Edinburgh  museum.  Another  Utter  from 
similar  parents  was  whelped  at  Windsor;  but  these  also 
died  before  they  came  to  maturity.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  difficulty  in  promoting  this  union. 


PuHA,  or  American  Lion. 
The  uniformity  of  colour  in  this  great  cat.  combined  with 
considerable  ferocity,  were  probably  tbe  reasons  which  in- 
duced early  travellers  in  America,  who  heard  of  it  perhaps 
with  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  or  caught  hasty 
glimpses  of  it  not  unaccompanied  with  terror,  to  state  that 
there  were  Lions  in  America.  Thus,  John  de  Laet  (1633) 
says,  that  Lions  are  found  in  Peru,  though  they  be  few, 
and  not  so  ferocious  as  they  are  in  AiHoa,  and  that  they 
are  called  in  the  native  tongue  Amu.  In  an  old  tract  ( 1 649). 
entitled  'APerfect  Description  of  Virginia,'  we  find  among 
the '  Beasts  great  and  small,*  '  Lyons,  Bearea,  Leopards, 
Elkes,*  &c;  and  Oarcilasso  tells  us  of  the  Puma,  or  uon  of 
Peru.  In  Hernandez  (RomEe,  1651)  there  is  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  animal  under  the  name  of  *  Puma,  sen  Leo 
Americanua ;'  and  reasons  are  given  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
true  lion.*  In  Piso  the  animal  is  noticed  as  the  Cugua- 
cuara,  and  by  Marcgrave  as  the  Cuguacurana  of  the  Brazil- 
ians; bence  tbe  French  name  Cougvar.  Charlevoix  de- 
scribes it  clearly  enough  under  the  name  of  Carcajou,  or 
Qiiine^jau;  this  name  Pennant  thinks  that  Charlevoix 
gives  t^  mistake.  In  lyAzara's  Gouazouara  of  ^raguay 
we  a0tin  trace  the  French  name  of  this  animaL  Lawson 
and  Catesby  both  describe  it  under  the  name  of  the  Pan- 
ihert  by  which  designation  it  is  known  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 

•  ItwemtobcllMlU^or  FbnuBdM  in  tha  MtdogwatUw  endof 
•mxA,  Th«  mimm  TIatlaabMl,  OmIoU.  ud  TUomMI  avUnUy  nfcr  to  the 
JagMt. 


cans  up  to  this  day.  It  is  tbe  Ftf/u  concolor  Seh>eb« 
and  of  zoologists  generally,  and  though  UnuEBus  is  often 
quoted  as  the  author  of  the  name,  it  will  not  be  found  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  Syttema  £fatura.  In  Gmelin's  edition  it 
appears  as  Felit  eonclor  (an  error  for  concolor),  with  Schre- 
ber's  description.   It  is  tiie  FeUs  Puma  of  Traill. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London '  (1833)  a  detailed  account  of  the  disseo- 
tbn  01  a  Puma  that  had  died  at  the  Society's  garden.  Hie 
whole  paper  will  well  repay  perusal,  but  our  Ihnits  will 
only  permit  us  to  notice  that  point  in  whioh,  it  is  allowed, 
one  Of  the  greatest  diflTaenoes  obtains  among  the  cats.  This 
point  is  that  part  of  the  structure  which  is  oonneeted  with 
the  or^ns  of  vmoe^  and.  as  Mr.  Martin  observest  soma 
according  modification  must  necessarily  produce  the  deep- 
toned  roar  of  the  Lion,  the  snarl  of  the  Jaguar,  and  the 
hissing  cry  of  the  Puma.  '  The  distance  between  the  tongue 
and  the  larynx  in  the  Lion^  says  Mr.  Martin,  *  has  been 
brought  more  than  once  under  the  notice  of  the  Society ;  in 
the  Jaguar  this  distance,  comparatively  speaking,  is  nearly 
as  great ;  but  in  the  Puma,  an  animal  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
in  size  to  the  Jaguar,  the  distance  is  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable space,  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  hal(  according 
as  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  protruded.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  circumformce  of  the 
larynx  in  the  Puma  is  ateo  venr  inconsiderable;  eom^uce^ 
fox  ezamplok  the  laryna  of  the  Jaguar  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent animal,  both  natives  of  the  wilds  of  the  Amorican  con- 
tinent. In  the  Jaguar  m  find  a  larynx  indicating,  from  its 
general  magnitude,  considerable  depth  in  the  intonations  of 
the  voice  j  whereas  in  the  Puma,  if  we  take  either  its  dia^ 
meter,  or  its  distance  from  the  termination  of  the  palate  and 
base  of  the  tongue,  we  are  led  to  expect  neither  toe  roar  of 
the  Lion  nor  the  growl  of  the  Jaguar,  but  the  shrill  tones 
of  an  animal,  ferocious  indeed,  but  of  all  others  of  the  genus 
perhaps  the  most  stealthy  and  insidious.'  Mr.  Martin  stated 
that  he  thought  that  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  mutual  cor- 
resptHidence  between  the  voice  and  the  habits  of  animals, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  offwing  a  few  observations 
on  that  point  on  a  future  occasion. 

DatcnpUotu-'Aibtlt  Maie.  No  mane.  Silvoy  &wn 
above,  sometimes  reddish,  the  tawny  hairs  of  the  upper 
parts  whitish  at  the  tips ;  nearly  white  beneath,  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  limbs,  whitish  on  the  throat,  chin,  and  upper 
lip.  Head  black  and  gray  irregularly  mixed ;  ears  on  the 
outside,  and  particularly  at  their  base,  udes  of  tbe  muzzle 
whenoe  the  whiskers  spring,  and  end  of  the  tail  (which  h'ts 
no  tuft)  black.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  about  four  Ibet; 
tail  rather  more  than  two. 

Female  coloured  like  tha  male.  Head  small  warn  con- 
pared  with  his. 

Voung. — Back  marked  vrith  three  chains  of  spots,  which 
are  generally  of  a  blaokish  brown ;  dispersed  spots  or  mark* 
iocs  (ML  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  sides.  N.B.  As  the  animal 
advanoes  in  age  these  markings  become  more  and  more 
obscure,  till  they  are  at  last  lost  in  the  uniform  colour. 

A  speramen  of  a  young  Puma  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
tbe  Zoological  Society  in  1831  was,  like  the  young  of  the 
other  species  of  Feli9,  varioualv  spotted  and  striped,  the 
depth  of  its  markings  approadung  nearly  to  bh^k.  and 
bemg  more  intense  than  that  observed  in  the  Lion.  The 
muzzle  was  nearly  black,  as  was  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  tail.  This  young  one  had  been  recently  brought  forth 
at  the  Society's  garden,  but  died  immediately;  it  was 
stronglv  contrasted  with  a  specimen  of  the  adult  placed  on 
the  table  for  commrison. 

GeograpfUcal  bieiribtdion. — North  and  South  Amenoa. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  formerly  to  be  found 
from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  with  an  extensive  range  to  the 
east  and  west,  but  its  gec^raphical  area  has  been  very  much 
diminished,  and  is  &il^  becoming  more  and  mote  con- 
tracted before  that  eiviluatitsi  whim  b  in  our  own  time 
obliterating  more  species  than  one.  Mr.  WashiDgton  Irving 
(*  Astoria*)  mentions  it  as  being  about  the  mouth  of  th« 
Columbia  River. 

Habits,  Chace,  &c. — Lawson  (Carolina)  gives  tbe  fol 
lowing  characteristic  account  of  the  Puma.  '  The  Panthef 
is  of  the  cat's  kind ;  about  the  height  of  a  very  large  grey- 
hound, of  a  reddish  colour,  the  same  as  a  Lion.  He  climl- 
trees  with  the  greatest  agility  imaginable,  is  very  strong 
limbed,  catching  a  piece  of  meat  from  any  creature  ha 
strikes  at.  His  tail  is  exceeding  long,  his  eyes  look  veryfierce 
and  lively,  are  large,  and  ofjijiDy,^b,cQlQU{j^s^pt«£  is 
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swiM*s  flesh,  deer,  or  any  thing  he  can  take ;  no  creature  ia 
ao  nice  and  clean  as  this  in  his  fbod.  When  he  has  got  his 
prey  he  fills  his  helly  wiUi  the  slaughter,  and  carefully  lays 
up  the  remainder,  rovering  it  very  neatly  with  leaves,  which 
if  any  thing  touches  he  never  eats  any  more  of  it.  He 
purrs  as  cats  do ;  if  taken  young,  is  never  to  be  reclaimed 
from  his  wild  nature.  He  hollows  like  a  man  in  the  woods 
when  killed,  which  is  by  making  him  take  a  tree,  as  the 
least  cur  will  presently  ao ;  then  the  hantamen  afaoot  him ; 
if  they  do  not  kill  him  outright  he  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
when  wounded,  especially  to  the  don  that  approach  him. 
This  beast  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  planter  of  any  ver- 
min in  Carolina.  His  flesh  looks  as  well  as  any  uiam- 
Ue's-meat  whatsoever ;  a  great  many  people  eat  him  as 
choice  food,  but  I  never  tasted  of  a  panther,  so  cannot  com- 
mend the  meat  by  my  own  experience.  His  skin  is  a  warm 
covering  for  the  Indians  in  winter,  though  not  esteemed 
among  the  choice  furs.  This  akin  dressed  makes  fine 
women's  shoes  or  men's  gloves.' 

We  may  here  observe,  without  throwing  doubt  on  other 
parts  of  Lawson's  description,  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
confirmed  by  others,  that,  like  many  oiner  writers,  he  has 
been  too  hasty  in  speaking  of  the  irreclaimable  nature  of 
his  animal.  We  can  testify  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Kean'a  <  Tom.'  The  Puma,  so  called, 
which  belonged  to  this  extraordinary  actor  was  perfectly 
tame,  and  fbllowed  him  about  like^dog.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  the  docility  of  this  species.  Mr.  Bennett 
observe  that  in  captivity  the  Puma  readily  becomes  tame, 
and  that  his  manners  closely  resemble  those  of  the  domestic 
cat ;  '  like  it,'  continues  Mr.  Bennett, '  he  is  extremely  fond 
of  being  noticed,  raises  his  back  and  stretches  his  limbs 
beneath  the  band  that  caresses  him,  and  expresses  his 
pleasure  by  the  same  quiet  and  complacent  purring.  They- 
soon  become  attached  to  those  with  whom  they  are  fami- 
liar ;  and  numerous  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
they  have  been  suffered  to  roam  almost  at  large  about  the 
house  without  any  injurious  results.'   (Tower  Menagerie-) 

Charlevoix  ('Journal,'  vol.  i.)  gives  a  rather  curious 
account  of  the  Carcajou*  going  a  hunting  with  three  foxes ; 
and  of  his  lying  in  wait  on  a  tree  for  the  elk  and  leaping 
dowB  upon  him  as  he  passes  under. 

It  seems  to  be  genentlly  agreed  that  the  Puma  is  a  most 
destructive  species;  for  when  it  meets  with  aherd  of  animals 
it  will  slay  in  all  directions,  sucking  only  a  small  portion  of 
blood  from  each  victim.  To  sheep,  fifty  of  which,  it  is  said,  to 
have  been  known  to  kill  in  one  night,  it  is  most  destructive, 
and  the  squatter  well  knows  the  ravages  that  it  will  make 
among  his  hogs.  Though  an  expert  climber,  it  is  said  to 
haunt  in  South  America  the  marshy  meadow  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  rather  than  the  forest.  In  the  Pampas 
it  miut  affect  the  comparatively  open  country ;  for  there,  as 
we  si  tall  presently  see,  itt  is  commonly  taken  by  the  lasso. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  awampa  and  prairies  are  its 
principal  haunts ;  and  its  prey,  where  flocks  and  herds  are 
not,  deer  principally,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  drop  in  the 
manner  described  by  Charlevoix  with  regard  to  the  elk. 

The  chace  of  this  animal  is  conducted,  in  different  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  according  to  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  people  who  go  forth  to  hunt  it.  Thus 
Captain  Head  relates  that  as  soon  as  the  dogs  unkennel  a 
liunt  or  Tiger  $ -they  pursue  him  until  he  stops  to  defend 
himself.  If  the  dogs  fly  upon  him,  the  Guacho  jumps  off 
his  horse,  and,  whilst  he  is  engaged  with  the  dogs,  knocks 
him  on  the  henul  with  the  balls  ;  but  if  the  dogs  bay  and  do 
not  go  boldly  in,  the  Guacho  throws  his  lasso  over  him,  and 
gallops  off,  dragging  him  alongthe  ground,  while  the  hounds 
rush  upon  him  and  tear  him.  In  the  north,  he  generally 
fhlls  by  the  rifle,  after  he  is  *  treed*  by  the  hunting  party. 
Audubon  gives  a  most  4ively  account  of  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  headed  by  a  squatter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold- 
water  River,  which  ended  in  the  Puma's  death.  The  '  cou- 
gar,' or  '  panther,'  as  Audubon  terms  him,  was  driven  *  to 
tree'  twice,  and  each  time  received  balls  in  that  situation. 
Several  go  in  company  generally,  for  when  the  infuriated 

*  Dr  IUehudiuiobwrmUiMC)wTlsT<nxapldiMtbeB)n>plUtion  of  CmxnjM 
to  tlie  CuiadK  Lynx,  Um  uma  ai  Carepjoit  auiag  proper  to  Um  Wulvi^reue, 
■rhiL'h  piUtakp,  Ute  Doctor  luld*,  hiu  producrd  wme  conlUiioa  of  tynunym* 
mmonK  tubrcquent  vritan.  HsoaaDt  refer*  tu  tlte  paaawte  givea  U>  the  toxt, 
and  m;i  thui.'hul«Tgixb]r  iai>ukec«lb  tba  Puma  CaraifMk  SeaUieuiiclei 
OvLo.  Ltkic. 

4  J*,  fajtrotf    See  poit.  oppoaUe  columa. 

I  fuma. 

I  The  Irtttuu  U  oftm  o»lUd  tb>  Tip^.  Sm  aln  Uarasnda^  wlwN  it  U 
MUMd  Tifrit  ilMtmia. 


animal  has  had  to  deal  with  one  hunter  only  the  aniH* 
quences  have  been  sometimes  fatal  (o  the  latter. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  as  it  would  appear  that  this  anima. 
extends,  ur  did  extend,  from  California  to  Patagonia,  ha 
liu  been  careful  in  his  researches  to  discover  whether  there 
were  not  many  species,  or  at  least  varieties,  in  this  gieu 
extent  of  country;  the  conclusion  at  whitdi  heerrivedva^ 
that  one  species  only  existed. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another  .ctt 
of  a  uniform  colour,  Petit  unioohr,  Traill,  which  is  uid  to 
inhabit  the  forests  of  Demerara  and  ia  one  half  less  than  the 
Puma.  The  Black  CohguaTj  Felia  tUeeekr,  is  allowed  by 
some  soologiats  and  rejected  by  others. 


Sir  William  Jordine  describes  as  the  Black  Pama  u 
animal  about  33i  inches  lon^  without  including  the  Isil 
which  is  about  1 3,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  flgare  taken 
from  a  specimen  brought  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  Greenock 
He  gives  as  synonyms  El  Negro  of  D'Azara  and  The  Biack 
Cat  qf  America  (Griflith'a  *  Synopsis'),  both  with  a  note  of 
interrogation.  Sir  William  adopts  Puma  as  a  genus,  and 
gives  the  following  species: — P.concolor;  P.  nigra;  f 
Eyra;  P,  fiyerot;  and  P.  Puje'ros  chabfbeata. 

Fossil  Lions. 

Remains  of  the  Felis  Spelcea  of  Goldfuss,  BofUerWim, « 
Lion  of  the  caves,  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Fian 
conia,  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  four  great  fossil  cats,  wdw 
as  large  as  the  lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup  from 
the  Ep^eshdm  sand,  see  Fklida,  vol.  x.,  p.  224,  and  tat» 
detailed  list  of  fosail  cata  see  that  article  and  Tiobbs. 

LIP.  [Hare  Lip.] 

LrPARI  ISLANDS,  the  antient  Oolite  Insula^  or  U- 
parsan  Islands,  are  a  group  of  small  islands,  situated  be- 
tween Calabria  and  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  be- 
tween 38°  20'  and  38*  50'  N.  lat.  and  U"  10'  and  IS"  13' E. 
long.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  antient  geographers  u 
seven  in  number.  Strongyle  (now  Stromholi),  so  called 
from  its  round  form  ;  Lipara,  now  Lipari ;  Hiera,  or  Vul- 
canio,  now  Vulcano;  Diuyme,  now  Saline;  Fhoentrode^ 
nowFelicudi;  Ericode8,now  Alicudi;  and  lastly Euon)*nio(, 
which  some  think  is  the  present  uninhabited  rock  called 
Liscabianca,  while  othera  suppose  it  to  be  the  inhabited 
island  of  Panaria.  There  are  several  other  smaller  islandi, 
or  rather  rocks,  such  as  Uscanora,  BasiluEza.  &&.  vbicli 
belong  to  the  same  group,  but  are  uninh^ited  and  barren. 
The  principal  islands  are  ranged  as  follows: — 1.  Strooilwti, 
the  most  northern  and  the  nearest  to  Calabria,  is  iboai 
40  miles  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Sant*  Eufemia:  it  consitU 
of  a  conical  mountain  nearly  3000  feet  high,  which  ii  a  con- 
stantly burning  volcano  and  has  very  frequent  eruptions- 
It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
north-east,  where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  mon 
gradual,  and  allows  of  a  cultivated  space  between  it  and  tbt 
sea,  which  produces  cotton  anil  some  wine,  and  is  inbalst^ 
by  about  300  people.  The  island  is  about  18  miles  iaci^ 
cuit.   The  flames  of  Jhe  crajte^  ai^a^cnnstuitjightte^ 
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saiiors  in  that  sea.  3.  Panaria,  abont  10  miles  south-west 
of  Stromboli,  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  slopes 
on  one  side  to  the  sea-shore ;  the  bottom  or  funnel  of  it  is 
cultivated  hy  a  few  indinduala  who  are  also  flsfaermen.  3. 
Lipari,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Panaria,  the  largest 
and  most  important  island  in  the  group,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
■nd  the  resideaoe  of  a  military  governor ;  it  is  aoove  20  miles 
in  cireumference,  and  contains  about  12,600  inhabitants.  It 
has  several  mountaina  with  volanic  craters  now  extinct, 
though  they  emitted  flames  in  the  time  of  Strsbo;  it  also 
contains  mineral  springs,  and  abundance  of  pumice  stone, 
brimstone,  lava,  obsidian,  and  other  volanic  produetb.  The 
land,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  cotton,  olives,  and  grapes, 
firam  which  a  luscious  sweet  muscat  wine  is  mad^  called 
'  Malvasia  di  Lipari,'  which,  as  well  as  dried  raisins,  forms 
an  article  of  export  Hie  inhabitants  of  Lipari  are  indus- 
trious. The  town  of  Lipari,  which  baa  a  harbour,  is  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island ;  it  contains  a  castle,  several 
churches,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity.  Lipari  is  said 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Greeks  ftvmCnidus;  it  was  after- 
waids  occupied  by  the  Oarthaginiana.  and  became  an  im- 
portant  station  for  tbeir  fleets  durii^  tbeir  occupation  of 
SUaly,  During  the  first  Funic  war  it  came  into  possessifm 
of  the  Bimiuis.  It  was  TaTagad  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa 
in  the  year  1544,  vho  took  the  town  and  earned  all  the  in- 
b^tants  into  slavery.  4.  Two  miles  south  of  Lipari  is  Vul- 
eeno,  with  a  crater,  not  quite  extinct,  which  emits  smoke ; 
the  island  is  barren  and  deserted.  Strabo  mentions  three 
volcanic  vents  which  might  be  considered  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent craters ;  and  he  adds  that  the  laigest  ejected  lava. 
5.  Four  miles  north-west  of  Upari  is  the  island  of  Saline, 
16  miles  in  circumference,  with  several  villages,  and  about 
4000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  two  mountains  separated 
by  a  deep  valley  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  being 
seen  in  tliat  direction  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  it  has  the 
appeaianoe  of  beingdivided  into  two  islands,  which  is  the 
erigin  ot  its  name  Didyme,  or  double.  The  vbUot  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  in  wine,  fruit,  pulse,  &e.   6.  Ten  miles  west 

Saline  is  Felicudt,  or  Felicuri,  about  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  produces  oorn, 
fruits,  and  wine.  7.  About  eight  miles  west  of  Felicudi  is 
the  snrall  island  Alicudi.  the  most  western  of  the  Lipari 
group;  it  is  hilly  and  not  very  productive,  has  some  pas- 
tures, and  about  200  inhabitants.  In  these  two  last-men- 
tioned islands  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  volcano.  The 
best  description  of  the  Lipari  Islands  is  that  by  Dolomieu, 
Voyage  aux  Ifles  de  Lipari,  in  1783;  see  also  Ortolaui, 
JHziommo  Oeografico  delta  SieiHa,  1819;  Houel,  Voyage 
Pittoremptede Lipari,  SidUf^Malte,  fol.,  1782;  Neigubaur. 
OgmiUdeJlaiigru;  Stnbo,  p.  275 ;  Pliny,  Nat.  HUt.,  Wu  9. 

Hie  Islands  of  Lipari  form  part  of  the  Intendenza,  or 
■dministatiTe  province,  of  Messina. 

UPPB,  River.   [Rhinb.]  . 

UPPE.  This  principality  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Lippe,  on  which  uie  town  of  Lippe  was  built 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  ancestors  of  the  femily  now 
reigning  were  reckoned  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies among  the  *  Primates  Westphalorum,'  and  were  the 
heredity  possessors  of  extensive  countries.  Bemhard 
von  der  Lippe  obtained  in  1127  the  town  of  Lemgo  from  the 
emperw  LoUiarius ;  and  he  and  his  brother  Hermann  are 
mentioned  for  the  flrst  time  with  the  title  Von  der  Lippe  in 
a  document  of  the  year  1 129.  Bemhard  II.,  his  son,  a  friend 
of  Henry  the  IJon,  appeared  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
well  armed  knighu  at  the  diet  held  at  Mainz  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  In  1184  Bemhard  IIL,  obtained  the 
lordship  of  Rhe^  by  marriage  in  1230.  His  grandson 
Simon  I.  inherited  part  of  the  county  of  Schwalenbei^, 
and  established  in  1368  tbeAu/um  Pacis,  by  which  the 
eldert  son  only  was  to  reign.  Bemhard  VIII.,  who  died  in 
1563,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Count  von  der 
XJppe.  His  son  Simon  VI.  is  the  immediate  founder  of 
tbe  present  line.  He  ^vided  his  possessions  among  bis 
three  sons,  of  whom  Simon  VIL,  founded  the  line  of  Det- 
mold.  Otto  (Otho)  that  of  Brake,  and  Philip  that  of  Biicke- 
buig,  or  Schaumbuig.  The  line  of  Brake  becoming  extinct 
in  1709,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Ferdinand.  Count  Adolnhus 
of  Lippe  Detmold  took  poMeaaion  of  the  country,  without 
regeiduig  tbe  righte  of  Buckebnrg,  but  the  imperial  Aulic 
eonncil,  by  judgments  passed  in  1734  and  1737,  assigned 
iinlf  tit  the  country  to  Scbaumburg  lippe,  and  tbe  two 
jKHues  eondaded  a  convention  in  1748. 

LiPR  DxTKOiA  consisting  of  tbe  counties  of  Lippe  and 


Sternberg,  and  part  of  that  of  Schwalenbetg,  forms  a 
compact  territory  situated  between  51°  45' and 52"  )U'N 
lat.,  and  8°  34'  and  9°  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  Schaumburg  (more  properly  Schauenburg), 
belonging  to  Hesse  Cassel ;  on  the  east  by  Calenbeig  (Han- 
over) and  the  county  of  Pyrmont ;  and  on  the  north-east, 
south-east,  south,  and  west  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  The  small  bailiwick  of  Lipperode,  with  the 
town  of  Lippstadt  (half  only  of  which  belongs  to  Lippe 
Detmcdd,  and  the  other  half  to  Prussia),  lies  detached, 
beinf^  entirely  surrounded  by  Westphalia.  The  area  of  Uia 
principality  is  435  sqnaro  miles,  and  the  population  80,000. 

Tbe  country  is  mountainous  but  well  wooded,  and  rich  in 
the  usual  German  products.  The  wooded  chain  Osninf^ 
commonly  call^  by  geographers  the  Teutoheigerwald,  com- 
mencing from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dimel  near  Stadtbe^n 
in  Westphalia,  crosses  the  circle  of  Paderbom  under  the  name 
of  the  Egge,  and  eaters  Lippe  Detmold  at  Horn,  whence  it 
extends  into  the  county  of  Ravensberg.  The  Osning.  here 
called  thelippescherWald  (t.e.forestof  Lippe),  forms  in  the 
country  three  chains  running  panllel  to  each  other  from 
south-east  to  nwth-west,  of  which  tbe  first  bounds  the  tract 
caUed  the  Senner  Heath:  tbe  central  on^  which  is  the 
highest,  contains  the  celenated  Extersteine,  which  are 
grotesque  groups  of  sandstone  rocks,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  antient  German  priests  peribrmed  their 
ceremonies  by  moonlight ;  and  the  third  is  turned  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Werra.  The  Osning  divides  the  vallevs 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  streams  on  tbe  ri^t 
running  into  the  latter,  and  those  on  the  left,  fbr  the  most 
part,  into  the  fbrmer  river.  Tbe  Weser,  the  only  navigable 
river,  just  touches  the  northem  frontier  of  the  principality 
for  a  short  distance,  and  receives  the  Emmer,  the  Extw,  the 
Werra,  the  Bega,  and  some  other  small  streams.  The  Ems 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Stapetagerberg,  a  branch  of  ^  Os- 
ning, crosses  the  Sennerbeath,  and  soon  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalu.  The  Lippe  merely  louehea  dw  baili- 
wick of  lipperode  and  the  town  of  lippstadt  Vast  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber  idothe  the  higher  parta  of 
the  mountains,  while  on  the  slopes  there  is  the  finest 
arable  land.  Ilie  climate  is  temperate  but  not  pleasant; 
the  atmosphere  is  fi-equently  loaded  with  fbgs  and  vapours ; 
the  winter  is  cold  and  wet ;  the  summer,  especially  in  the 
Heath,  verv  hot.  The  natural  productions  are  com,  flax, 
hemj^  potatoes,  rapeseed,  garden  vegetables,  and  timber 
The  inhabitants  have  the  common  domestic  animals,  small 
four-footed  game,  poultry,  feathered  game,  fish,  and  bees. 
The  minwal  products  are  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  clav, 
marUe,  and  fVeiastone;  and  tbere  is  a  salt-spring  from  whicn 
36,000  bushels  tit  salt  are  annually  obtained.  The  ataple 
productions  are  flax  and  timb»,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  exptHted.  The  breed  of  homed  cattle  is  good,  and  suf- 
fident  for  home  consumption ;  that  cf  sheep  has  been  very 
much  increased  and  improved  of  late  years.  Swine  and 
goats  are  numerous.  The  horses  bred  on  the  Senner  Heath 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  and  are  esteemed  some  of  the  best 
saddle-horses  in  Germany.  There  are  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  Thread,  coarse  yam,  and  linen  are 
made  in  some  parts,  chiefly  by  the  peasantry  after  their 
labours  in  the  field  are  concluded ;  there  are  likewise  several 
tanneries  and  brandy  distilleries,  two  ^lass-houses,  five 

nier-mills,  and  many  oil-mills  and  saw-miUs.  Tbe  exports, 
ides  flax  and  timber,  are  some  cattle,  linen,  and  Meer^ 
Bcbaum  tobacco*pipes  manufactured  at  Lemgo. 

The  religion  of  the  prince  and  tbe  great  mi^oritjr  of  the 
inhabitants  is  Calvinism ;  but  tbe  inhabitanta  of"^  Lemgo 
and  Lippstadt.  and  a  small  portion  of  those  of  Detmt^ 
in  all  about  5400,  are  Lutherans,  and  there  ara  in  the 
principality  about  160U  Roman  Catholics.  The  government 
u  monarchical,  with  an  assembly  of  estates  consisting  of  21 
members,  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  1819,  in- 
troduced by  the  Princess  Pauline  as  regent  during  her 
son's  minority,  has  much  more  extensive  powers  than  any 
other  representative  ossembW  in  Germany.  The  pnbhe 
revenue  is  490,000  florins.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  690  men,  and  to  the  common 
treasury  250  florins  per  annum.  lippe-Detmold,  with 
ScbaumburifLipp^  Reuss,  Hobenidlem,  liechtensteiu, 
and  Waldeck.  has  the  sixteenth  vcrfe  in  the  diet,  and  in 
the  full  council  one  vote  of  its  own. 

Detmold.  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Werra,  consists  of 
Uu  dd  and  new  town,  of  which  the  latter  is  verv  pleasant. 

and  has  some  delightfhl  puUic  walks  **^^^^[^^ 
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ebief  buildings  an  the  palace,  the  gymnaBtum,  and  the 
thefttre.  There  are  a  gynmasium,  a  seminary  for  school- 
muters,  a  school  of  industry,  a  Bible  society,  a  society  fur 
the  promotion  of  GhrisUanity  among  the  Jews,  on  hospitoli 
&C.  The  number  of  the  inhabitanta  is  2500.  Lem^  on 
the  Beg^  a  vailed  town  with  seven  gates,  has  4000  uha- 
bitants.  who  carry  on  various  manufacturea,  especially  of 
woollen,  linen,  leather,  and  tobacco-pipes,  of  which  the 
last  is  very  considerable.  The  town  oas  one  Lutheran 
and  two  Calvinist  churches^  and  a  good  gymnasium* 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  two  bouses  belonging  to 
the  prince,  called  the  Lippenhof  and  the  Annenhof,  the 
nuns  convent  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
orphan- house. 

ScHAUBNBuiia-LiFn  consists  of  four  bailiwicks  in  the 
county  of  Sehauenburg  and  three  in  the  coun^  of  lippe. 
which  are  surrounded  by  Hanover,  the  Hesiiian  part  of 
Scbauenberg,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Westphalia.  It  is  210 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  population  is  25,000,  who 
profnis  the  Lutheran  religbn,  except  3500  Calvintsta  in 
Alverdeawi  and  Blomberg.  and  1 00  Roman  Catholics.  The 
country,  which  is  in  genertd  mountainous,  has  no  river»  ex- 
cept sinall  affluents  of  the  Weser:  the  Stein- hude  lake 
is  about  5  miles  long,  2^  broad,  and  at  most  6  feet  deepu 
The  country  produces  corn,  pulse,  potatoes,  turnips,  rape 
seed,  flax,  fruit,  timber,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
norses,  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  Its  mineral  products  are 
coals,  stone,  and  lime.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except 
some  of  thread  and  linen  carried  on  by  the  peasantry.  The 
revenue  is  215,000  florins  (about  21,000/.  sterling).  The 
country  has  had  ever  since  1816  an  assembly  ol  estates, 
which  consists  of  13  members,  and  meets  annually.  The 
chief  town  and  residence  of  the  pnnce  it  Buckeburg  on  the 
Aa,  which  has  a  population  of  2427  inhaUtants.  There 
are  a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvioiat  church,  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphaa-houae.  &c,  but  no  remarkable  buildings.  Stadt- 
hagen,  a  walled  town  with  three  gates,  has  1485  inhabitants. 
Tlure  are  in  the  town  a  palace,  which  is  the  usual  reai- 
danee  of  the  princesses  dowager,  a  Latin  school,  and  other 
public  institutions ;  and  the  church,  with  the  splendid  mau- 
soleum erected  by  Prince  Ernest  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  coal-mines  and  considerable  stone-quarries. 
Schauenberg-Iippe,  as  a  member  of  the  German  confede- 
ration, has  one  vote  in  the  general  council  and  part  of  the 
sixteenth  vote  with  Lippe-Detmold,  &o.  Its  contingent  ia 
240  men,  and  its  payment  to  the  treasury  250  florins. 

(Von  Donop,  Hitt.  Geag.  Betchreibung  der  Ltppetehem 
Lande;  Stein,  Geogr.  Lexicon;  Hauel,  HaHMveh  der 
&rdbg§ekraibung.) 

LI'PSIUS,  JUSTUS,  waa  bora  at  Isque,  a  village  be- 
tween Brussels  and  I^uvain.  the  1 8th  of  October,  1 947.  He 
was  educated  at  Brussels,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  published '  VarisB  Lectiones '  of  some  of  the 

Erincipal  Roman  authors;  this  work  was  so  highly  esteemed 
y  his  learned  contemporaries,  that  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tmguished  honour  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  Pope  Pius  V.  After 
remaining  two  years  at  Rome  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  at  Jena,  where  he  resided  till  1574.  In  1579  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  times. 
During  his  residence  at  this  place  he  professed  the  Reformed 
relinon,  but  on  quitting  Lejrdeti  in  ha  returned  to 
the  Roman  C^olic  church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
U]^  and  published  two  treatises  in  defhnce  of  the  vrorship  of 
saints  and  their  miraculous  powera  {Diva  Virgo  HaOen- 
tia,  1604;  Diva  Virgo  Sichemiermtt  1605).  Hewas  after- 
wards professor  of  history  at  Louvain,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  March  24,  1606. 

The  works  of  Lipsius,  which  are  very  numerous,  were 
collected  and  publiuied  at  Antwerp  in  1637;  and  also  at 
Weael  in  1675  ;  they  consist  of  notes  on  the  Latin  authors, 
of  which  the  commentary  on  Tacitus  is  the  best,  and  is  very 
useful ;  treatises  on  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  dis- 
sertations on  Roman  antiquities  and  historical  subjects. 

LIPU'RA.  lUigez's  name  for  the  Tailless  Marmot  of 
Pennant  [H-nux.  vol.  xii.  p.  417-]  Note,  the  species  is 
marked  as  donbtfiil  by  Dr.  Fischer,  as  fiu:  as  regards  Hyrax. 

LIPU'RUS,  a  generic  name  given  by  Goldfuss  to  a  spe- 
cies P  of  Wombat  iPhatcdaretos),  marked  as  ibubtfiil  by 
Dr.  Fischer. 

LIQUATION,  OT  BUQUATION,  a  process  by  which 
silver  is  aomatimaa  separated  from  copper ;  it  is  an  old  me- 


thod, which  has  fallen  considerably  into  disuse  on  aeoount 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  it  When  copper 
contains  silver  in  the  proportion  proper  for  this  operation,  it 
is  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process  of  reduction  mixed  with 
lead,  which  has  little  affinity  fo'  copper,  but  oombinea 
easily  with  the  silver;  the  bad  holding  the  silver  is  then 
worked  off  on  a  oupel  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  ailvar  ia 
obtained  separate.  (Aikin^  Dictiontay  qf  Chemittir^ 
vol  ii.,  p.  367.) 

UQUIDAMBAR,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  natural 
&mily  of  Balsamiflue  of  Blume,  which  has  been  altered 
to  BalsamacefB  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  name  is  derived  from 
/tfitftiuin,  fluid,  and  omAor,  the  Arabic  name  of  amber.  Tfa« 
genua  is  closely  allied  to  the  willow  and  plane  tribes,  but 
distinguished  from  both  by  its  two-lobed,  two-celled,  many- 
seeded  capsules,  and  their  albuminous  embryo.  The  species 
are  only  three  in  number,  all  formmg  Bne  trees,  and  occur- 
ring in  Java,  the  Levant,  and  North  America.  Liquidamr 
bar  etyraeifiua  is  the  species  found  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  called  etceei  gum, 
and  forms  a  luge  and  fine  tree,  bearing  some  reaembwioa 
to  the  lesser  mapto  (aeer  campestre) :  the  wood  is  of  a  hard 
texture  and  fine  grain,  and  makes  handsome  furniture,  bat 
the  tree  is  more  noted  for  the  fragrant  liquid  resin 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  stem,  though  not  very 
copiously.  This  is  called  liqt^dambar,  oil  of  liquidambar,  and 
copalm  balsam,  which  has  a  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  and 
an  aromatic  bitter  taste.  This  becoming  dry  and  opaque. 
forn;5  what  is  called  iqft  or  tohite  liquidambar,  which  re- 
sembles very  thick  turpentine,  has  a  feebler  odour  than  the 
liquid  balsam,  and  contains  less  volatile  oil,  but  more  ben- 
zoic acid.  L.  orientalii  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Cyprus 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies ;  was  introduced  into  tht 
Jardiu  dea  Plantes  from  Smyrna,  and  is  said  to  occur  akmg 
the  Red  Sea.  Dr.  Poeook,aa  Quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  stataa 
that  it  ii  called  Xylon  Bffenai  (the  vrood  of  our  Lud),  in 
Cyprus,  where  it  produces  an  excellent  white  turpentine, 
especially  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  It  ia  this  sub- 
stance perhaps  which  is  alluded  to  in  many  vwka  by  the 
name  Sota  malla,  or  mallot,  described  as  a  balsamio  fluid 
produced  upon  the  island  of  Cabross,  at  the  upper  end  <rf 
the  Red  Sea  near  Cadess,  which  is  three  days'  journey  firom 
Suez.  But  there  are  no  recent  accounts  of  this  substauco; 
which  is  thought  by  some  authors  to  be  procured  from  thr 
following  species. — L.  alHngia  of  Blume  is  a  native  of  die 
forests  of  Java,  at  elevations  of  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  gigantic  tree,  with  bark  having 
a  hot  and  bitterish  taste,  yiel^ng  a  fragrant  balsam,  or  liquid 
Btorax,  the  raeamola  of  the  Malayui  Arohipela^  though 
there  is  no  proof  that  Uie  liquid  storax  known  in  Eunne  is 
obtained  ftom  it.  and  it  does  not  grow  near  the  locahties 
whence  liquid  storax  has  so  long  been  obtained.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  some  portion  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  branches  of  styrax  officinale,  or  acting  upon  thena  wiu 
oil,  spirit,  or  naphtha.  [Sryaxx.] 

The  subject  is  interesting  as  connected  with  antient  eoni- 
merce,  inasmuch  as  old  writers  mention  a  liquid  with  the 
soiid  storax.  By  the  Arabs  the  former  is  described  under 
the  name  mioreaileh,  liquid  storax ;  and  the  latter,  nut- 
yabaeh,  solid  storax.  Both  are  described  by  Serapion  under 
the  head  Miha  ;  by  Avicenna  under  the  several  heads  of  Ia^ 
rue,  Aeiaruk,  and  Miha.  The  name  mia'taHeh^  with  the 
affix  rtu  (juice),  would  appear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Malayan 
Satamola.  and  thus  one  which  has  been  variously  cwrupted. 

LIQUORICE.  [GbYCYMBiiA.1 

IJRIODENDR(3N.  CTdlip  Trxe.1 

LIRIS.  [Campania.] 

LISBON  (LISBCVA,  in  PortugueseX  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Tagua,  about  nine  miles  above  the  bar  or  entrance  of 
the  river,  in  38"  42'  N.  lat.  and  9°  5'  W.  long.  It  rises  m 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
being  built  on  a  succession  of  hill^  the  highest  of  which  are 
the  hill  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Estrella,  to  the  west,  and  the 
castle-hill  to  the  east.  Most  of  the  streets  are  steep, 
irregular,  and  tortuouii,  besides  being  ill  paved  and 
dirty.  One  part  of  the  city  however,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  is  regular 
and  handsome;  it  lies  on  even  ground  in  a  vall^  whiofa 
runs  in  a  direction  at  right  anfries  to  the  mvt,  between  tba 
castle-hill  to  the  east,  and  the  hills  of  S.  Francisco  and  Dp 
Carmo  on  the  west  This  space  contain*  about  eight  w  nine 
waU-buUt  parallel  •t««it^ffoi^^b?<3^0^fe 
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Augiuta,  tdlerably  vide,  and  neariy  balf  a  mile  m  length, 
oontaining  the  best  shops  in  Lisbon,  especially  those  of  the 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers.  These  streets  are 
crossed  at  right  angles  hy  other  streets,  and  they  terminate 
on  the  river  side  in  a  handsome  square  called  Prafa  de 
Commereio,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Tagus,  and 
the  other  sides  by  the  arsenal,  the  custom-house,  the  ex- 
ebange,  royal  library,  and  other  public  buildings.  This 
square  is  saorned  with  a  bronce  statue  of  king  Joseph  L 
At  the  opposite  or  north  end  of  the  above-mentioned  streets 
are  two  squares,  &e  Praca  da  Figueira,  or  market-place, 
»nd  the  Vnqi  do  Rocio,  the  latter  ^  which  is  hounded  on 
one  side  by  the  convent  of  S.  Dominic  and  the  massive 
buihlings  mrmerlv  occupied  by  the  Inquisition.  Farther 
north  going  towards  the  country  is  the  Passeio  Publico,  or 
promeaade,  which  however  is  snuiU,  and  very  in&rior  to  the 
public  gardens  of  other  capitals. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  and 
beyond  the  castle,  consists  of  narrow,  irregular,  ill-paved 
streets,  with  a  neat  house  here  and  Uiere.  This  is  the  oldest 

J art  of  Lisbon,  and  the  houses  are  high  and  old  fashioned, 
t  is  remarkable  that  while  the  earthquake  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  in  the  valley,  it  spared  tne  bouses  built  on 
the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill. 

To  the  westward  of  the  new  streets  the  town  rises  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  a  succession  of  hills,  with  a  few  good 
streets  and  open  places  here  and  there,  espeoially  along  the 
river  side,  the  rest  of  the  strrats  being  crooked,  narrow,  and 
flltby.  Here  and  there  are  massive  buildings,  chiefly  con- 
vents and  churches,  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  tower  above  all  the  rest.  Lisbon  being  an  open  town 
like  London,  and  its  suburbs  very  long  and  straggling  in 
various  directions,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  limits.  Its 
western  boundary  however  is  generally  fixed  at  the  stream 
of  Alcantara,  which  falls  into  the  Tagus,  and  from  thence 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  the  length  in  a  straight 
line  is  between  three  and  four  miles,  not  reckoning  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  ground  ;  the  depth  of  the  town  from  the  Tagus 
inland  varies  from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  not  in- 
oluding  the  long  straggling  lines  of  bouses  which  extend 
aloog  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  whole  of  the  area 
dius  described  is  however  fkr  ttom  being  thickly  covered 
with  buildings;  manv  parts  are  occupied  by  extensive 
gardens,  plantations,  the  naked  steep  declivities  of  the  hills, 
and  by  ruins  and  rubbish.  The  district  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
along  the  sbpe  of  the  western  hill,  is  the  least  densely  built, 
and  contains  many  pleasant  and  healthy  residences  with  gar- 
dens, which  are  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners.  West  of  Uie 
bridge  of  Alcantara  a  line  of  streets  [ur^lel  to  the  Tagus 
connects  Lisbon  with  the  market-town  and  royal  residence 
of  Belem,  or  Bethlehem.  [Belbm.] 

The  Tagus  from  Belem  up  to  the  western  end  of  Lisbon 
is  little  more  than  one  mile  in  width,  but  opposite  the  centre 
of  Lisbon  it  widens  considerably,  the  lef^  or  southern  bank 
turning  suddenly  to  the  south  near  the  town  of  Almada, 
and  forming  a  vide  bay  or  reaeh  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extending  fitr  to  the  north-east  Iliis  bay 
grres  to  the  river  in  front  of  Lisbon  a  sea-like  appearanoe, 
which  adds  to  the  effset  of  the  scenery.  The  southern  bank, 
which  is  billy  about  Almada,  becomes  low  higher  up  the 
river,  and  is  swampy  at  low  water ;  it  is  however  studded 
with  small  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Aides  Gallegu, 
Mouta,  Alhosvedos,  Lavradio,  Barreuxi,  Goina,  Seixal, 
Casilfaas,  Montella,  and  Almada.  These  places  keep  up 
a  constant  traffic  with  Lisbon,  which  they  supply  with  fruits, 
T^etables,  wine,  &c,  besides  being  the  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  capital  and  the  southern  provinces 
•f  the  kingdom,  and  also  with  Spain  by  the  post-road  of 
Badajos. 

The  broad  Tagus  gives  to  Lisbon  a  most  splendid  and 
safe  harbour,  which  might  contain  all  the  fleets  of  Europe. 
Hie  largest  men  of  war  can  anchor  dose  to  Lisbon.  The 
entrance  of  the  rivor  is  deftoded  by  two  forts,  St,  Ji^n  on 
the  north  bank*  and  Bugio  oti  a  small  island  opposite,  which 
is  jjoiiMd  to  the  southern  bank  at  low  water. 

The  most  striking  and  imposing  buildings  of  Lisbon  are 
its  Tsst  and  massive  convents,  which  crown  the  hills,  and 
Imdc  like  palaces  and  fortresses ;  befbre  the  late  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  they  gave  to  Lisbon  a  monkish  appear- 
anoe. The  wealth  of  these  convents  and  the  number  of 
their  inmates  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  party 
writers  ever  since  the  time  of  Pombal.  Those  who  wish  to 
baar  th*  other  side  of  the  questioK  or  a  rtJPswutble  defence 


of  the  monks,  will  find  it  in  a  well  written  work  published  at 
Lisbon  in  the  early  port  of  the  present  century,  by  a  gra- 
duate of  the  university  of  Coimbro,  styled  Of  jPV-tnief 

fados  no  Tribunal  da  Bazoo,  ('  The  Friars  brought  to 
udgment  before  the  Court  of  Reason'),  which  gives  the 
statistics  of  Portuftuese  monasteries.  But  the  late  suppres- 
sion, like  all  those  effected  since  the  French  revolution,  has 
been  executed  in  a  hasty  unfeeling  manner,  and  instead  of 
relieving  the  public  distress  has  added  to  it,  by  throwing 
thousands  of  mdividuals  destitute  upon  society.  By  for- 
bidding the  admittance  of  novices,  by  opening  the  doors  of 
the  convents  to  an  those  who  wished  to  leave  them,  and  by 
uniting  the  remaining  inmates  of  sever^  convents  of  the 
same  order  into  one,  the  suppression  would  have  heen  gr^ 
dual,  beneficial,  and  effectual,  and  no  iiyustice  would  have 
been  perpetrated;  but  this  process  appears  too  slow  to  those 
who  wish  to  coin  money  by  the  summary  process  of  confis- 
cation, a  process  however  which  history  has  proved  to  be 
ruinous  to  states,  although  it  may  enrich  unprincipled  in- 
dividuals. 

The  population  of  Lisbon  is  very  mixed,  consisting  of 
people  irom  every  province  of  Portugal,  who  resort  thither 
in  quest  of  employment,  of  a  great  number  of  blacks  and 
men  of  colour  from  the  colonies,  and  of  numerous  Gallegos, 
or  porters  and  wator-carriers  from  GaUcia,  and  other 
fore^igners.  The  tower  classes  live  poorly,  and  are  dirty  in 
their  appearance.  The  crowds  of  beggars  and  vagrants, 
who  display  their  sores  snd  other  mflrmities,  are  trouble- 
some, disgusting^  and  tkngerous.  The  police  is  still  verf 
imperfect,  and  the  streets  are  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
lighted  at  night  Lisbon  is  not  provided  with  conduits  or 
sewers,  and  all  the  filth  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  from 
which  it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain  into  the  river.  (Kinsey, 
Btrtugai  Illuitratedt  1828;  Captain  Alexander,  SketchsM 
qf  Portugal,  1834.) 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  healthy  and  genial ;  it  is  very  hot 
and  dry  in  the  summer  months,  when  me  heat  is  often  96" 
of  Fahrenheit,  but  is  reheved  by  north-west  winds :  heavy 
rains  fall  in  November  and  December ;  cold  clear  weather 
prevails  in  January,  but  in  February  the  weather  becomes 
mild  again,  and  the  spring  b^ins.  Snow  is  a  very  ram 
occuirebce. 

A  fine  aquedact,Os  Aroos  das  Agoas  Livrea,  supplies  Lisbon 
with  good  water,  brought  from  leveral  springs  situated  near 
the  village  of  Bellas,  three  leagues  north-west  of  lisbon. 
The  aqueduct  is  in  part  oonductod  .under  ground;  but  on 
approaching  Lisbon  it  passes  across  a  deep  valley,  and  the 
water  is  carried  over  a  number  of  bold  arches  for  a  length 
of  about  2400  feet.  The  water  enters  the  town  on  the 
north-west  at  a  place  called  Amoreira,  where  is  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  several 
fountains  about  the  town.  The  Gallegos  draw  water  in 
small  barrels  from  the  fountains,  and  sell  it  from  house  to 
house,  or  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Olive  and  orange  trees,  cypresses  and  judos-trees,  and 
some  elms  and  poplars,  are  the  trees  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  Orange-ttees  abound  both  in  the 
quintas,  or  gardois,  and  also  in  open  roots:  they  require 
much  water,  which  is  distributed  by  small  troughs  or  ohan- 
nels  which  are  supplied  by  water-wheels.  The  es^  isbeaped 
up  at  the  roots,  and  the  water  is  conducted  between  these 
heaps.  The  l^it  is  perteotly  ripe  in  May,  and  continues 
till  August.  Oranges  for  expnrtation  are  gathered  in  Fe- 
bruary, before  they  are  ripe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  round  Lisbon,  particu- 
larly on  the  east  and  north  sides,  is  covered  with  large 
gardens  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  bound  the  view 
on  every  side.  These  gardens,  called  *  Quintas,' are  often 
of  considerable  extent,  and  laid  out  rather  for  use  than 
pleasure,  generally  containing  plantations  of  orange  and 
olive  trees,  and  sometimes  vineyards  and  even  oom-fields. 
A  pret^  large  bouse  is  attached  to  them,  in  which  the  fomilies 
of  the  owners  spetad  part  of  the  summer.  To  the  west  of 
Lisbon  the  country  is  not  so  wdl  cultivated;  the  hills  are 
more  rocky  and  naked;  the  soil  consists  of  basalt,  covered 
here  and  there  with  limestone:  the  basalt  on  which  Lisbon  is 
built  extends  to  the  north-west  towards  the  market-town  of 
Bellas  alr^y  mentioned,  and  thence  to  the  north  as  for  as 
the  Cabe^a  da  Montachique,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
Tagus  near  Belem.  (Link,  Travel*  in  I^tugal.y  Beyond 
Bellas,  running  north-east  to  south-west  am  terminating 
on  the  sea  at  Cabo  de  Rocca,  rises  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains fbU  of  peaks,  consutmguo£>gir^nit^  ^Hutlyvcovered 
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wtth  limaatone.  The  south  declivity  of  these  mountains 
towards  Uisbon  it  naked,  and  it  is  on  the  opposite  or  north- 
ern declivity  that  the  delight(\il  quintas  and  shady  groresi 
are  situated  which  afford  a  summer  residence  to  thevealthy 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  [Cintra.] 

Leaving  Lisbon  for  the  north  towards  Torres  Vedras  there 
is  a  succession  of  suburbs  or  villages,  such  as  Campo  Grande, 
Carnide,  Lumiar,  Loures,  &c,  extending  for  several  miles 
almost  without  interruption.  The  same  occurs  in  a  north- 
east direction  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  towards  Sw- 
cavern. 

The  population  of  Idsbon  is  reckoned  at  360,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  trade,  though  much  diminished  since  the  loss  of 
Brazil,  is  still  considerable.  It  exports  wine,  fruits,  and  oil ; 
and  it  imports  corn,  salt  fish,  salt  butter,  cheese,  timber, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  tar,  and  all  sorts  of  foreign 
manu&ctuies,  witli  which  it  supplies  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Lisbon  has  some  manufactories  of 
silks,  paper,  soap,  and  leather ;  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
are  very  expert ;  and  there  are  also  sugar  refineries  and 
potteries.  We  ought  to  observe  here  that  the  laziness  and 
want  of  industry  of  the  Portuguese  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  travellers. 

The  scientific  and  literary  institutions  are  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences*  fbunded  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Maria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centnry.  It  is  a  most 
respectable  association,  and  has  published  very  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  history,  laws,  and  economy  of  PortugaJ,  as 
well  as  upon  its  natural  history  and  that  of  its  colonies. 
2.  The  College  of  the  Noblest,  a  very  handsome  building, 
founded  in  1761.  3.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Marine, 
fbunded  in  1779,  or  School  of  Navigation  and  Ship-build- 
ine,  with  the  observatory  attached  to  it.  4.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Artillery  and  Engineen,  founded  in  1790. 
5.  The  Royal  Military  CoUe^.  6.  The  School  of  Music. 
7.  The  Botanical  Garden  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hislxny 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Ajuda,  near  Belem.  8.  The 
Royal  Library  and  that  of  the  Necessidades.  9.  The  Royid 
Schods  of  Vicente  de  Fora,  where  pliilosophy.  geometry, 
physiet.  and  the  antient  languages  are  taught  10.  Ta» 
Royal  School  of  Drawing  and  Civil  Architecture.  Than 
are  also  primary  or  elementary  schools  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

Society  at  Lisbon  is  rather  dull:  ftimiUes  live  much 
among  tnemaelvea ;  the  Portuguese  are  not  vei^  fbnd  of 
exercise,  and  their  chief  relaxation  is  going  to  thetr  quintas 
in  the  summer.  Carriages  are  scarce  and  old  fashioned. 
The  Italian  Opera,  or  De  Culos,  ii  a  handsome  house  and 
much  frequented.  The  Portuguese  play-houses  are  small, 
and  the  performanoes  not  very  choice.  The  best  inns  in 
Lisbon  are  kept  by  foreigners.  There  are  some  tolerable 
coffee-houses,  and  a  number  of  tavemas,  or  wine-shops*  and 
eating-houses,  generally  dirty  and  ill-provided. 

The  iafaabitants  of  Lisbon,  though  mostly  inclined  to 
bigotry,  are  very  tolerant  towards  foreigners,  owing  to  their 
eonstant  intercourse  with  theEnglish  and  other  Ftotestants, 
and  have  not  that  horror  of  heretics  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  Spain. 

(Kiusey,  Porlugai  Illustrated;  Minano,  Diccion.  Ggog.; 
LAnky  Trttvels  inBjrtugt^  a  good  work  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  and  other  tourists.  See  also  Map  qf  Lisbon, 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

USBURN,  a  parliamentary  borough  town,  not  corporate, 
situated  partly  in  the  baronyof  Upper  Massereene  and  county 
of  Antrim,  and  partly  in  the  baronyof  Upper  Castlereagh  au'd 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  "nie  parish,  called  likewise 
Blaris*  extends  also  into  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  in  the 
comitT' of  Down.  The  town  is  73  Irish  or  93  statute  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  7  Irish  or  9  statate  miles  from  Belftiat. 
The  boundaries  of  the  borough,  as  settled  by  2  and  3  Will. 
IV..  o.  69,  comprise  I32d  statute  acres. 

lliis  town  took  its  origin  from  the  election  of  a  fortified 
mansion,  about  1610,  byLordFulk  Conway,  to  whom  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  Kilultagh  had  been  granted  byilamesl. 
These  grants  were  enlarged  and  confirmed  to  Viscount 
Conway  in  the  succeeding  reign,  during  which  the  number 
of  English  and  Welsh  settlers  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood greatly  increased.  The  town  was  at  this  time  called 
Lisnegarvey,  and  soon  became  a  considerable  place,  as 
spears  by  the  eallant  and  successful  defence  which  it  made 
aEainst  the  Irish  under  O'Neill  on  the  28th  No>'ember.  ir>41. 
The  town  and  castle  continued  in  thehands  of  the  Royalists 
unUI  1650,  when  Sir  Charles  Coote  look  possessitm  of  the 


f lace  for  the  parliament  On  the  Restoration,  King  Charics 
I.,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty  and  services  of  the  intaf 
bitants,  granted  them  a  patent,  dated  27th  October,  1663, 
by  which  the  church  of  lisbum  was  erected  into  a  catbedni 
for  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  borough  were  empowered  to  return  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  On  the  revocatbn  of  the 
Edict  ofNantes,  Lisbum  became  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  French  refugees,  who  introduced  the  linen  and  damiA 
manufacture,  fiom  which  much  of  the  auoceeding|mMpsrii]r 
of  the  place  has  arisen.  A  fire  vhieh  oeenrraa  in  17ff 
burned  down  the  castle  and  the  chief  put  of  the  town.  Thi 
castle  gardena  were  then  turned  into  a  public  promenade, 
and  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  and  bandsoiM 
manner.  During  the  prosperous  period  which  inlervraed 
between  the  time  of  the  Irish  volunteers  and  the  rebellioa  d 
1 798  lisbum  increased  rapidly.  Since  that  time  the  town 
has  rather  declined,  owing  probably  to  the  superior  fedlitiM 
for  carrying  on  the  linen  and  cotton-spinning  tradeapossemd 
by  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Belnst 

The  seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Kilultegh  is  the  retumii^ 
officer  in  elections  for  the  borough,  whic£,  since  the  Uoiia, 
is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  one  member. 
Tlie  number  of  electors  in  Mardi,  1836,  was  134.  Hh 
right  of  election  by  act  3  and  3  Wfll.  IV.,  c  88,  is  vaalad  ii 
the  iL  householders. 

The  appearance  of  Lisbum  is  very  pleasiiw.  It  it  rits- 
ated  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  norto-westan  or 
Antrim  side  jf  t  he  Lagan.  The  market-bouse  oocupies  m 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  three  priih 
cipal  streets  meet.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with  ■ 
cupola.  Near  the  market-house. is  the  diurch,  ao  elegut 
edifice  with  a  lofty  spire,  on  each  side  of  which  the  two 
streets  leading  towards  Belfiist  and  the  old  bridge  over  Ibo 
Lagan  diverge.  The  castle  gardens  are  included  between 
the  former  ofthese  and  the  river,  over  which  the  walksisd 
terrace  command  a  fine  prospect  The  houses  in  the  nitia 
street  are  chiefly  built  of  English  brick,  and  have  a  mj 
elegant  appearance.  Those  in  the  vppcmtie  or  wasleni  OM 
of  the  town  are  of  an  inffaritv  description*  and  the  sabml 
towards  Moira  is  mean.  Of  992  houses  within  the  borwitii, 
675  are  roofed  with  slate,  which  is  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  that  class  of  houses  in  an  Irish  inland  town.  The 
manor  court-house,  formerly  a  chapel  for  the  Freoch 
Huguenots,  and  the  linen-hall,  are  substantial  and  comme- 
dioua  buildings.  There  are  also  three  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, one  Methodist  ditto,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapn. 

Lisbum  is  well  paved,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  wiler 
by  conduits  to  the  houses.  The  provisions  of  the  Ligbtinf 
Act  have  not  been  applied.  The  constabulary  force  quar- 
tered in  the  town  discharge  the  duties  of  municipal  pHin 
On  an  island  in  the  Lagan,  in  the  eastern  suburbi,  in 
extensive  viiriol-worka.  Some  of  the  lai^est  bleaclhgmu 
Ibr  linen  in  Ireland  are  in  the  vicinity ;  and  in  the  tm 
are  print-works  for  muBlins,  and  a  diaper  and  dana^  w> 
lory,  much  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  fidiricfc  A 
navigation  extends  fVom  the  town  by  the  river  La^n  totH 
sea  at  Belfast,  and  by  the  river  and  a  canal  to  Loch  Nesgt 
A  railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  between  BelftilMB 
Lisburn,  which  is  intended  as  the  commencement  of  ■  liM 
through  Armagh  to  Dublin.  This  is  the  second  work « 
the  kind  hitherto  undertaken  in  Ireland. 

In  1812  the  number  of  houses  in  the  borough  was  aboot 
80O,  and  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  4812.  Ik 
1831  the  number  of  houses  was  992,  and  of  inbabitanti 
5745.  In  1824  there  were  in  the  parish  of  liAma  lew 
day-schools,  educating  756  mates  and  548  feinalaB-  vl 
these  sduiols  two  were  supported  by  the  AssociatioD  w 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  two  otben  were  parUysnr 
ported  by  Eubseribers.  The  cotmty  iuflrmiry  is  '^J^'^^ 
and  there  are  aim  houses  fi>r  fbnrteen  teuuiet,  sappMted 
bequests,  amounting  in  all  to  2750/. 

(Survey  qf  the  County  qf  Antrim,  Dublin,  181»i  Z*^ 
liammtary  Reporta  and  lepers,  &c.)  _ 

LISCOV,  CHRISTIAN  LUDWIG,  bora  at  Witwij 
berg,  1701,  although  very  little  known  in  this  countiy.iWJ 
ranks  high  in  Germany  for  his  satirical  writings,  which,  in 
their  caustic  irony,  show  their  author  to  have  hadacM- 
enial  turn  of  mind  with  Swift.  Very  few  particuliii  oi 
is  life  have  been  recorded,  furtlier  than  that  about  thej*" 
1730  he  was  private  tutor  at  Lubeck,  where  »  igj' 
named  Sievers  was  the  first  who  feU  under  tbBCaing>li* 
of  his  pen.   Aiter  this  be  beeame  private  se(stt»ij  » 
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Oefa«in«ii«th  Ton  Bloma,  fimm  which  time  nothing  can  be 
timced  iettpectiii|E  him  till  he  entered  the  aerrice  of  Von 
Heioeoker  at  Ehresdeo.  UncUtr  tbia  accomplished  and 
generous  patron  he  might  have  passed  his  days  in  tran* 

JuiUity,  lud  not  his  love  of  ridicule  prevailed  over  his  pru- 
bnce.  Having  offended  the  Enslish  minister  at  that  court 
\n  Bome  sarcasms,  he  drew  upon  nimaelf  the  reaentrntint  of 
the  all-powwAil  Count  Bruhl,  who  caused  him  to  be  sent  as 
a  atftte  praoner  to  Eilenburg;  where  he  died  ibordjr  after, 
October  30.  17S0.  Some  oowerer  have  questkmed  the 
truth  of  his  having  been  in  confloement. 

Potiterity  has  bwa  more  just  to  lisoov'g  merits  than  were 
his  eontemporaries.  His  satire  was  directed  only  against 
presumption  and  folly,  and  was  besides  far  more  general  than 
personal,  certainly  impartial,  and  without  any  Ttt^peot  to  per- 
sons, for  a  powerful  offender  was  in  bis  eyes  no  more  than  the 
meanest.  That  he  poaseaied  no  ordinaiv  ability  for  politics 
may  well  be  conceived  when  we  find  Pott,  the  editor  of  a 
posihumous  work  of  his,  saying  that  had  Count  Bnibl  lis- 
tened to  LiseoT*8  advice,  Germany  would  have  been  spared 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  first  complete  edition  of  bis 
works  was  published  by  Kriegrath  Mucblei^  in  S  vols.  Stc, 
Beriin,  1806.  Qf  seven!  of  then  pieces  the  titles  will 
convOT  Home  notion  of  the  subjects :  '  On  the  Excellence 
and  UsefulneM  of  Bad  Writers;*  *0n  the  Uselessnesa  of 
Good  Works  towards  Salvation;*  and  the  'Inaugural  Dia- 
oonrae  of  the  learned  J.  E.  P.,  &c.  at  the  Academy  of  Small 
Wits;  together  with  the  R^ly  of  that  eminent  Society.' 
Liscoy's  own  Apology  for  his  satirical  attacks  is  most  ad- 
mirable; and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  satire 
seldom  reforms  tboM  who  are  the  immediate  objects,  it  is 
nevertbeless  highly  beneficial  with  respect  to  many  who 
would  else  oommit  the  same  follies. 

LISIEUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
meat  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  93  miles  west  b?  north 
of  Paris  in  a  straight  line*  or  106  miles  by  the  road  through 
Svnuz.  This  town  misted  at  the  time  «  tbe  Roman  Con- 
quest, when  it  was  called  Noviomagus,  w  N<£om^s :  it 
subsequently  took  the  name  of  Lezovii.  from  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged;  and  ftt>m  this  name  the  modem  Lisieux 
is  derived.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  ajx  877; 
burned  by  the  Bretons  in  a.d.  1130;  and  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  in  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France,  and  in  the 
religious  diaseosions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  be- 
fore tbe  Revolution  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  the  bishop  was 
a  suffragan  of  the  archbiahop  of  Rouen. 

The  town  stands  on  the  nght  or  east  bank  of  the  Touc- 
ques  at  the  junction  of  the  Orbec.  The  old  walls  havtf 
•wen  lately  replaced  by  some  tolerably  handsome  buildinss 
and  a  promenade,  llie  streetH  of  tne  town  are  tolerably 
wide^  the  ho*  9BS  are  mostly  of  woou.  The  chief  public 
buildiDgi  are  the  ex-cathedral,  an  antient  edifice;  the  epis- 
oopal  j^ace  with  its  gardens,  the  seminary  for  the  priest- 
bood|  and  the  great  hospital.  The  populatitm  in  1831 
was  10.357;  in  1836  it  was  11,473,  abowtng  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  1216,  or  above  10  percent.  Tbe  manu- 
fiu^tu^es  of  tbe  place  are  chiefly  of  broad-cloth,  flannel,  and 
other  woollen  fabrics ;  woollen  and  cotton  varn,  aiid  cotton 
goodsi ;  horse-clothd  of  wool  and  hair :  leather,  and  brandy. 
There  are  bleaching  and  dyeing  establiahments.  The  tiade, 
which  is  chiefly  in  the  manufoctures  of  the  town,  is  pro- 
moied  by  the  navigation  of  the  Toucques,  which  commences 
at  Lisieux.  There  are  six  yearly  fairs.  Besides  the  public 
ioslitutions  already  noticecC  there  are  several  others,  judi- 
sial  or  fiscal;  also  a  high  siibool  and  a  theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Usieux  comprehends  348  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1831  a  poptdation  of  68,716.  in  1836  of 
69,844.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  cantons  and  131  com- 
munes. 

Among  the  former  bishops  of  Lisieux,  Jean  Hennuyer 

deserves  honourable  mention :  at  the  time  of  tbe  masbacre 
of  St  Bariholomew  he  preserved  the  Protestants  of  his 
diocese.  His  kindness  won  over  many  of  them  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith. 

LISKEARD,  LESKEARD,  or  LESKERET,  a  parish, 
corporate  town,  and  parliamentary  borou>;h,  in  the  hundred 
ofWedt  and  county  of  Cornwall,  distant  218  miles  wes^ 
■outb-west  from  London.  Tbe  assessionabla  Duchy  Manor 
of  Liskeard  ineludes  the  wh<de  parish  and  boroupi.  The 
charters  of  the  borough  are  numerouit  commencing  with 
that  ut  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwall, 
brother  of  Henry  III,  granted  in  the  year  1240 ;  the  latest 
ii  of  the  29th  Elizabeth,  and  diOad  36th  Julv,  1587.  The 
P  C  No.  856. 


council  consists  of  4  aldmnen,  one  of  nhom  is  the  major* 

and  12  ooonrillors.  The  revenue  of  tbe  corporation  for  tiM 
year  ending  October,  1832.  was  i4il,  and  its  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  was  242/.,-  hut  in  previous  yean 
the  expenditure  had  considerably  exceeded  the  revenue. 

The  town,  which  is  meanly  built,  stands  partlv  in  a  hollow 
and  partly  upon  rocky  heights,  which  give  to  the  streets  an 
appearance  of  great  irr»ularity.  Of  late  years  the  town 
has  been  much  improve^  and  several  persons,  pnswniod  of 
lane  propmies,  have  decorated  the  immediate  enviioni 
wiut  excellrat  bouses.  The  chief  public  building  is  the 
town-hall,  erected  about  the  b^inning  of  ihe  last  century, 
at  tbe  expense  of  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough ;  u 
is  a  hanaume  structure,  supported  on  granite  columns. 
Liskeard  still  continues  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
has  an  excellent  market  It  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  recent  impr«>vement  of  the  roads  in  that  part  of  Cora- 
wall.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  Exeter, 
possessing  an  average  net  income  of  303^  tbe  rectory  hav* 
mg  been  fq)propriaied  to  the  priory  of  Launceaton.  In  1 304 
tbe  bishop  of  Exeter  excommunicated  the  inhabitants  of 
Liskeard,  and  put  their  church  wider  an  interdict,  for 
refusing  to  pay  titlias  in  kind  on  the  ground  of  a  composi- 
tion between  Earl  Riehard  and  tbe  pnor.  (XPar.  RM,  312.) 
An  aUempt  was  afienrards  made  to  amiropriote  the  vicarage 
also.  (3  P.  R.  505.)  The  population  of^ the  borough  in  1831 
was  2853  and  diat  of  the  entire  parish  4U42 ;  the  parodiial 
assessments  for  tbe  year  coding  25tb  March,  1 829,  amount* 
ed  to  873/.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  thjB  ooc^ 
poration  of  Liskeard  haa  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment continuously  from  the  reif^  of  Edward  I.  The 
borough,  which  consists  of  the  parish  of  Liskeard  and  such 
parts  of  the  old  borough  of  Liskeard  as  are  without  the 
parish,  now  returns  one  member.  For  the  history  of  Lis- 
keard, as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  see  Manning's 
Bxduquer  Ptartiee,  2nd  ed.,  374, 380 ;  1. 2. 3.  and  4  Maim. 
&  RtLAt,  141-2,  153,  177,471-7;  3  Vontris*  RejK,  343. 
{ParliamBntary  Papert;  Gilberts  Parochial  HitUny  qf 
Comtoall.) 

LISLE,  or  L'ISLE.  [Vauclusk.] 

LISLE,  WILLIAM  DE,  born  at  Paris  SStfa  February, 
1675,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claude  Deiisle,  agao^pmphar 
and  historian,  under  whose  iuitiuction  he  gave  early  proo6 
of  a  decided  predilection  for  geographical  pursuits. 

Before  the  time  of  Deiisle.  the  principal  maps  of  autho- 
rity were  those  of  Nicholas  Sanson,  to  whom  geography  i« 
under  many  obligations;  but  these  maps  were  exceedingly 
erroneous  fzom  the  want  of  astronomical  observations,  al- 
thougfa  it  does  not  appear  that  the  author  had  fully  availed 
himself  of  the  fow  observations  which  really  existed.  After 
the  death  of  Sanson,  his  sons  continued  to  reproduce  his 
maps  wUh  little  or  no  alteration.  notwUhstanding  that  the 
more  recent  accounts  of  tmvellecs  and  the  obserrations  ftf 
astronomers  were  greatiy  at  variance  with  many  of  Uwir 

Ksitiona.  For  this  th^  were  repeatedly  ceiuured  both  1^ 
I  Hire  and  Duminic  Cassini,  to  which  however  they  seen 
to  have  paid  little  regard.  At  length,  in  1696,  Cassini 
drew  a  planisphere  upon  ihe  pavement  of  the  htdl  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  wbereon  be  marked  the  position  of  39 
places  according  to  their  observed  latitude  and  longitude^ 
and  thus  exhibited  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which 
vitiated  the  existing  maps,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  the  means  of  effecting  their  improvement  Still  bow- 
evcrthe  geographical  positions  of  by  fkr  the  greater  number 
of  places  oould  only  be  infored  from  antient  iiinereiiei, 
and  from  tbe  varied  and  often  conflicting  accounts  of  mo- 
dem travellers,  while  the  coast-lines  bad  for  the  most  part 
to  be  determint^  from  a  tedious  comparison  of  the  log-books 
of  seamen.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  task  of  this  description, 
in  addition  to  die  requisite  scientific  knowledge,  which  is 
comparatively  of  easy  attainment  a  person  should  be  fi- 
m:liar  with  languages,  and  his  reading  must  be  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  historical  re- 
sources; he  mus*  be  able  to  appreciate  the  changes  which 
have  taken  pUice,  cuiier  through  accident  or  ftaud,  in  the 
measures  o£  ufTerent  nations,  a  problem  of  very  conMder* 
able  difficulty;  but  above  all  be  muitt  exercise  a  highly 
critical  Judgment  in  according  to  meh  statement  a  degree 
of  confidence  duly  proportiouM  to  its  merits.  With  many 
of  these  qualifications  Deiisle  was  eminently  eudewedi  anil 
although  he  left  ample  room  for  tbe  display  of  perhaps 

gntw  abilities  in  his  successor  M.  d'Any^li^  there  Js  no 
ttbt  that  his  own  labours  fiontrilwUdf^vwMlx^lfo 
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laywwMn*  uA  «xt«nnon  «f  gManpbioi]  kmnrl*d^. 
Fonr  vem  aftw  Cuclni  hsd  «(»■•«  tarn  •oonBovs  inao- 
WfMUtof  th«th«ii«xiitiDg  iB^pf*  DeluU  ]»nbli«had  (1670) 
Hmf  mp«  of  Europe,  Aiia,  Afrkift,  «od  America,  togatbur 
witii  two  gtobaa  about  one  foot  In  dlamotvr.  tfaa  om  of  the 
ttrrastrlul  the  othw  of  th«  aeloMial  aphcra.  la  theae  the 
Ntantof  iHfenl  eovDtrim  waa  ao  aut«naU7  «ltet«d  u  to 
flfetotbe«uthaBamBaniwaaUDgathariMv.  llMlaagth 
•f  the  Uaditemnean  from  tbs  SiraiU  of  Gibraltar  to  tba 
MMt  of  Sjrna.  iaatead  of  beteg  1160  leaguaa  (SMS  mllaa), 
ma  now  limitwl  to  860  leases  (9391  miles),  or  to  ten  than 
three-fborths  of  itt  ftvmer  length ;  the  diflbranee  of  longi' 
tnda  between  the  eastern  and  western  boundarloa  of  Asia 
vaa  in  like  manner  lessened  b;  S&  degiwe ;  and  many  other 
Important  oorreetions,  which  it  is  not  neeeataiy  to  enumerate, 
were  intioduced  for  the  first  time  in  theee  maps. 

Ilie  reputation  and  profit  which  Delisle  dnived  fiom 
these  pubUcationi  excited  the  cupidity  of  a  man  named 
Nolin,  who,  though  diatinguished  by  the  title  of  gewrapher 
roy^  cUd  not  hesitate  to  publtsb  pirated  copies  of  De1ule*8 
nana,  in  which  he  purposely  intredooed  a  (bw  slight  errors,  in 
Aeliopeof  theiwby  ending  detection ;  and  when  taxed  with 
the  fnud,  h«  refuted  by  aMriblng  the  planvism  wholly  to 
IMitle.  The  latter  waa  in  ooniequenee  oblifced  to  inatitute 
pfoeeedhui,  leaa  with  a  view  to  pnteet  hii  interest 
tun  to  clear  his  character  of  an  unjust  imputation.  The 
molt  of  the  prosecution,  protracted  during  six  years,  was 
in  &Tour  of  Delisle,  authorising  him  to  seiie  and  daitror 
the  maps  and  plates  of  the  defendant,  a  permiwonof  vfaiui 


he  partially  availed  himself. 
In  1702  he 


I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Rmral  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  geographical  tutor  to 
Louis  XV.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  chief  (pre- 
mier) geographer  royal,  a  title  whioh  did  not  preriously 
exist,  and  which  has  since  been  conlbrred  on^  upon  m. 
d*An«illa 

The  miM  of  Delide.  in  iUnitration  of  partknlar  eoun- 
triesaad  of  pattloulu  periods  of  history,  now  soeoeeded  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Among  them,  the  edition  of  his 
Unisphere,  published  in  1724,  w  deserving  of  partioubr 
meution,  as  It  shows  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
feoi^pfay  before  lyAnTille  bad  contributed  considerably  to 
its  imiwovement.  The  latest  edition  of  his  maps,  we  believe, 
is  that  of  17S9,  published  by  Dezancfae,  in  2  nris.  fol.,  and 
comprising  1A8  sheets.  Besides  these  he  has  left  an  atlas 
tf  antient  geomphy  and  an  atlas  of  France  divided  into 
pwyinees.  Such  w^  his  fome  that  most  authors  of  re* peo- 
tability  who  wrote  upon  history  or  subjects  connected  with 
it,  were  desirous  of  having  their  works  illustrated  by  his 
aupa.  The  eiar  of  Ruasm,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  other 
InropMn  aoveieigQS  are  said  to  have  made  munificent 
oflbrs  in  the  expectation  of  indnohig  Urn  to  enter  thehr 
MrvioB  and  to  reside  permanently  in  their  donriniona.  bnt 
his  attachment  to  his  own  country  would  not  permit  him  to 
teoept  them.  Peter  the  Oreat  in  particular  was  in  the 
hibit  of  paying  him  ftwiueut  Tisits  during  his  sojourn  at 
Peril,  partly  to  give  and  partly  to  derive  infomation  re- 
specting his  own  territories. 

DeliBlediedat  Paris,  25th  of  January,  1726.  In  theTrans- 
aotions  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  i»inted  the  following 
ttOmoirs  bearinghianame:— 

'Observations  on  the  Variation  of  the  Needle  with  refor- 
•noe  to  Halley's  Map,'  1710;  'Justification  of  the  Antients 
itt  matters  of  (Teoirrapby.'  1714:  'On  the  Longitude  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,*  1716;  ' Geographical  Determina- 
tinn  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
larth,*  1730 ;  *aeM|raphieal  Determination  of  the  Situation 
and  Bxtent  of  the  Countriea  traveritid  by  Cyms  in  his  Ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  ArtaxanEOL  uid  of  thoee  trar 
versed  by  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  In  tbehr  retreat,*  1 721 ; 
^Remarks  upon  the  Map  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  sent  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,'  1721 ;  'Comparison 
of  the  extent  of  London  and  Paris,  and  some  other  cities 
both  antient  and  modem,'  1725;  'On  the  Longitude  of  the 
ttouthof  the  River  Mississippi,'  1726.  Besides  the  fore- 
going he  had  contemplated  a  work  to  be  entitled  *  An  In- 
troduction to  Geography,*  wherein  he  purposed  giving  an 
aooDuntof  the  alterations  which  be  had  introduced ;  but  he 
Old  before  iu  completion.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  how- 
ever made  known  by  11.  Floret,  in  a  amall  volume  published 
■7       gentlemau  m  1731. 

(Foni0neUe,OnipretDfttfrres^laHaye,1729.tom.iiL;^ 


USHORK,  a  bishop's  seo^  Ut«  in  the 

frovinoe  of  Cashrt,  and  now  in  that  of  Dublin,  in  Irelsai 
t  moludes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterfeid  sol 
Tlpperary,  and  extenda  S7  statute  miles  by  36.  The  chap, 
ter  consistt  of  a  dean.  preoeuUH-,  obancellor,  treasurer, 
arohdeaeon,  and  8  prebendariea.  In  1792  the  diocese  vm 
divided  into  73  parisMS,  oonstttntlng  89  bmefiees,  tad  htv- 
tng  31  ehurehea.  In  1834  the  numhen  were :  parishes,  7t; 
bwieftoe^  43;  ehurdies  of  the  Establishment,  36;  otbai 
places  of  Pnrtesunt  worship  in  eonnection  with  the  Sut 
blishment,  1 ;  and  Roman  Oatbdio  ehurohes.  6ft.  Id  d» 
latter  year  the  total  population  of  the  diocese  was  SlS.tl6 
of  whom  there  were  5970  members  of  the  Sstiblbbsl 
Choreh,  164  Presbyterians,  382  other  ^testant  Disieaian, 
and  200,' SO  Roman  Chtbolios;  being  in  the  proportion  (rf 
about  32  Roman  Catbotios  to  I  Protestant  In  the  sasw 
year  there  were,  in  this  diocese,  336  daily  schools.  edoesiiBg 
1 7,600  young  porsons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  8*14  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  populaUon  under  daily  instniotioD ;  is 
which  respect  Lismore  stands  thirteenth  among  the  SI 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  13  were,  m  IBM, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  BdneatioB. 

8t  Carthag.  eommonly  called  Ifoehuda,  of  Ratbsny  m 
Westmeath,  where  he  had  a  Ikmoua  eehot^  was  the  tomiK 
oftheeathedralandaehocdofLlsmore,lnAJi.331.  (^ib^ 
dus,  aftwwards  bishop  of  l^ntum  in  Italy,  sneeesM. 
During  his  time  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  ^e  voinxA  d 
Lismore  was  greatly  eelebrafad  for  the  number  of  its  ita- 
dents ;  and  the  town  or  city  is  said  to  have  been  atmoil 
exclusively  infaabited  by  eoclesiaBticB.  Soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  English,  the  antient  see  of  Ardmorewss  snneud 
to  the  dioeese ;  and  in  the  bishoprie  of  I'homas  de  Reer^ 
who  succeeded  A.D.  1 368,  the  see,  so  increased,  was  added  Is 
that  of  Waterford.  By  the  8  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  o.  39,  tba 
see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore^  being  void,  hu  beemna 
annexed  to  the  united  see  at  Cashel  and  Emlv,  aod  tba 
temporalities  are  now  vested  in  the  Boeleaiaetiflai  Oonua- 
sionera. 

The  towttof  lismote  ia  situated  in  the  hanmefOiiab. 
more  and  Coefabride,  and  eonnt;  of  Wotofora.  on  tba 
southern  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  three  miles  from  the 
point  where  that  river  changes  its  eoune  flrom  east  to  Krafb 
near  Cappoquin.  The  Blackwater,  opposite  lismore  ii 
^ined  by  theOwenshod,  a  rapid  stream  descending  from  Ibe 
Knookmeledown  mountains,  which  form  a  prominent  ob}eet 
in  the  surrounding  country.  A  handsome  bridge,  the  centra 
arch  of  which  has  a  span  of  100  feet,  crosses  the  msia  riw 
a  little  above  the  point  of  junction,  and  leads  to  the  tovo, 
which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  southern  bank.  At  tba 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town  u  the  cathedral,  a  plain  band- 
some  building  with  a  tower  and  spire,  boldly  situated  m 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  is  in  the  later  English  i^h  i«l 
was  chiefly  built  by  Ae  Barl  of  Cork  in  1363.  The  eaalh 
a  magnificent  pile.  orieiiuJW  ereeted  King  John  iv  iJ)- 
1183,  and  greatly  enuurnd  and  strengthened  by  the  M 
Earl  of  Cork,  stands  on  the  aumuiit  of  a  rocky  bank,  vbidi 
rises  to  the  height  of  neariy  100  foot  above  the  Blackvater, 
at  the  opposite  or  western  end  of  the  town.  lismore  ti  tba 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  it  hu  beat 
greatly  improved  of  late.  The  town  is  also  much  indebted 
to  the  late  duke,  who  built  the  bridge  at  a  cost  of  9iiWL, 
and  restored  the  castle,  which  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
ruin  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Lismore  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  JsumI, 
and  was  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  by  two  man' 
hers.  The  franchise  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  Usios, 
and  the  conpensation,  amounting  to  13,000A,  waa  paid  to 
the  tniatees  of  the  hue  Eari  of  Cork  and  Burlingtoo.  By 
the  samediarter,  granted  in  1613,  the  boronghwu  Inotf- 
porated ;  but  the  corporation  is  now  defunot  The  Black- 
water  is  naturally  navigadile  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
and  a  canal  boa  been  eonstrueted  by  the  kta  Duke  of  Devoti* 
shire,  by  which  lighters  can  now  come  up  as  &r  as  w 
bridge.  There  is  a  small  export  at  gma  and  floux;  toe 
imports  are  trifling,  cmuisting  diiefly  of  ooal  and  timba 
brought  by  lighieis  iVom  Youghall. 

In  1831  there  were  m  the  town  366  houses  and  S39B 
inhabitants.  In  1834  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Lianm 
23  day-schools,  educating  70S  males  an  1  498  fomalas,  ^ 
these  schools  two  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  desn  tfi 
chapter,  one  by  an  annual  grant  ftom  the  Duke  of 
shin^  one  hy  an  endowment  bv^Uid  Oorituand  out  hrs 
gruit  from  Bir  Rit^tlfefl^feOOgle 
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(Smith*!  BMarf  ^Um 
Bitkopti  Bwii#BrrsJrflM6-4^a 
jwtwfiLf  w  BtpoHt,  fcc) 

LISflA.  or  PoKih  LUm  (in  Misli»  Ltumoh  ■  handwoM 
town  in  the  Prusiian  provinoe  of  Potmi,  in  5 )  fiS'  N.  l»t. 
and  18*  36'  E.  lont^  Mlmgs  to  Prince  Salkomkjr*  who 
hw  a  palace  Uwre.  It  baa  two  Oalvinist,  one  Lutfaenui,  and 
ene  Roman  OuboUo  ehurch,  a  large  svnagogue,  a  Calvinist 
Oymnaaium  Illustre,  a  Lutheran  and  &  Roman  Catholic 
HhooU  and  two  hospitals  and  a  theatre.  Lissa  is  one  of  the 
most  impwtant  manufhoturing  towns  in  the  province^  The 
principal  manufttotures  ara  woollen  dothst  linen,  leather, 
Mta,  carriages,  tobacco.  The  inbabiiaata,  8667  in  number, 
of  whom  3470  are  Jews,  carrj  on  a  very  active  trade. 

U88  A,  a  Tillage  in  Proiaian  Sileaia  and  the  xovemment 
of  Breslnu.  ie  celebrated  on  aeeottnt  of  the  vietorr  gained 
m  the  vicinity,  on  the  &th  of  December,  1767,  by  mdaric 
U..  tX  tbe'faead  of  86,MM  men,  over  an  army  of  90,000  Ani- 
trianaaDdImperiaIiala,ofY^DmS4,000  were  made  ptiMmeis 
on  the  field  oi  battle,  17,000  were  takM  in  Breilau,  which 
was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  shwt  si^e,  and  16,000 
w«re  captured  on  the  retreat  of  the  nmaina  the  army 
ittto  the  mountaiiM.  Thk  battlo  b  UkewiiB  oaUad  the  1m»» 
tte  of  Brealau.  • 

LlBBA.  [MAiiDjK.] 

LIST.  CIVIL.   [CiTiL  LitT.] 

LISTINa.  [BtfLianniiT.] 

LITANY,  a  collueiion  of  prayers  and  aupplicatkHu,  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  (XmtM^X  *Dd  waa  adopted 
1^  Christian  writen  at  a  very  eeriy  period.  8t,  Baril  teUs 
uft  that  Utanies  wm  read  in  tbe  onureb  of  Neocmsarea, 
between  Oresory  Thaumatuwus'i  time  uid  hia  own :  and 
Bt.  Ambrosebas  left  a fttrmofLltaay which beora  hia name^ 
wreemg  in  many  thtt^  wltk  that  in  w  in  the  <%mrA  ^ 
KBglaad. 

In  the  Oommoa  Prayer  Book  of  1649  (the  iratlwok  of 

King  Edward),  the  Litany  waa  placed  between  the  Comma- 
Bion  Office  and  the  Office  fbr  B«ptiamk  under  tbe  title  of 
*  The^Letany  and  Suthftgea  ;*  which  book  abo  directed  it  to 
be  aaid  or  sung  on  Wednesdays  and  Pridays.  In  tbe  review 
of  the  Cionimon  Prayer  in  1668,  the  Litany  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands,  with  the  direction  that  it  shall  be 
used  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  at  other 
tfraet  when  it  shall  be  commanded  by  tbe  mdinary.  Till 
tike  last  review,  in  1661,  the  Litany  was  used  ao  a  distinct 
service,  and  foil  >wed  the  Homing  Prayer ;  it  was  then  di' 
rected  and  has  ever  since  Aintinued  to  be  read  as  one  office 
with  the  Momii^  Prayw,  after  the  third  CoUeet  toe  Qnotk 
(Wheatley*s  SaHtmal  IttuHr.  t^f  ilu  Book  Commm 
Av^fr  ^  thB  C^unk  nf  Bn^mdt  tva,  Oxibrd,  ISIO. 
pp.  163,  164.) 

LI-TCHL  or  LEBCHEE,  a  firuit  commonly  cold  in  the 
markets  of  China,  and  otxnsionally  brought  to  Engluut,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Enphwia  Litrhl  of  botanista,  a  tree  be- 
longine  to  the  natural  order  SapiadaeesB.  The  eatable  pert 
is  a  pulpy  flesh,  which  covers  a  stone  enclosed  in  a  bard, 
dry,  tessellated,  prickly  pericarp.  Another  fhilt,  oalled  the 
Long  ven  or  Loni^,  is  yielded  by  another  species  the 
same  'genUB.  The  Chineae  eoltivMo  tutny  mriotiM  of 
each. 

LITHARGE.  [Lsad.] 

LITHICACID.  [UeicAcid.] 

LITHIUM,  a  meial.  tbe  oxide  of  which  waa  discovered 
by  ArfWedson  In  1S17,  and  railed  Whia  (from  >Jb^,  a 
stone),  from  its  ooeurrinj^  only  In  the  mineral  kingdom.  It 
was  first  found  in  petalito  and  spodnmena,  minerals  which 
eceur  in  the  iron-mine  of  tJto  in  Sweden,  and  it  has  since 
been  diseov^ed  in  amblvgottito  knd  lebidolite.  Hieae 
snbatances  contain  from  about  five  to  nearly  ton  per  cent, 
of  lithia  in  combination  with  Silica,  fbm  which  it  is  beat 
separated  by  tho  following  process  of  BenseUus:  One 
part  of  petalite,  or  other  mineral  contahiitig  lithia,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  fluor  spar,  both  substances  being 
finely  juwdered ;  the  tnixture  is  to  be  heated  with  three  or 
four  trmes  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  npours 
are  disengaged;  the  silica  is  expelled  with  the  fluorine,  and 
the  alumina  aAd  Ihhia  remain  in  combination  with  sul- 
phuric acid;  tbew  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  in  wator,  am- 
monia Is  added  to  prdripHate  the  alumina,  the  filtered  sola* 
tion  is  to  be  eVtipont«d,  ailtf  h«ated  to  redness,  to  expel  the 
sulphate  of  ammt>ftta,  aitd  sulphMf  of  lithia  remaitM,  which, 
being  iMatilt  #Stli  ttUfldl,  Vfttof  is  dMomposed,  stdphata 
4tf  buytm  It  fthow  m  ttoKntto^  and      litUB  mosiiik 


in  solntunuwhieh,  IiaiiK  avapoimted,  hydrate  of  litkn.  it  laft, 
Lithium  is  but  little  known.  Davy  ofatoinad  it  fttmi  too 
above  described  hydrate  by  means  of  voltaic  eleetrioitv.  in 
the  same  way  as  he  bad  itreviondy  prooured  pMassium  and 
sodium  from  their  leapective  hydrates.  Lithium  was  foand 
to  resHnble  sodium  in  its  whiteness,  but  it  was  oxidised  and 
reaoDverted  to  lithia  with  such  r^tidi^,  that  <<«  proportiis 
could. not  be  minutelj  eunined. 

Qxygm  and  LUhaam,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  just 
been  stoted,  eombine  with  great  readiness,  and  are  aepanUile 
with  difficulty.  Only  one  compound  of  Uiese  bodiea  is 
known,  and  that  is  the  alkaline  oxide  lithia^  wUoh  existSy 
as  has  been  mentioned,  in  certain  minerals,  and  also  in  tha 
wMars  of  Carlsbad,  but  in  combination.  lithia,  in  its  alkiH 
line  properties,  in  ibrmiDg  a  hydrato  with  water,  and  in  its 
ebemiod  relations,  is  cloaely  allied  to  potaidi  and  soda»  and* 
unlika  these  alkalis*  is  net  vec^  soluble  in  water,  but  tha 
solution  rcsemblas  theirs  in  being  eaustio.  It  has  not  nft 
been  obtained  in  tte  anhydrous  state,  so  Uiat  wbao  Uw 
st^ution  is  evaiiorated,  hydrato  of  lithia  is  procure^  wUok 
toMM  at  a  bw  red  heat,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
mass,  which  has  a  crystalline  fracture :  it  does  not  attraal 
moisture  fh>m  the  air. 

The  hydrato  of  lithia  has  not  been  aoalyiad,  but  fkoai 
indiieat  axperimento  the  oxide  is  concluded  to  cooskk  ti 
Oao  aquivalant  of  mamm   •      .  8 
Oaaaquifalantof  Itthiuai     .      .  6 

Equivalent  14 
CMoriiu  and  LUkimn  readily  eombine  when  the  alkalt 
is  dissolved  in  hydreohlocic  and :  'he  siriutioni  whan  eva- 
porated to  dryness  and  fused  out  of  tne  aontast  of  air,  leases 
chloride  lithium,  which  is  a  whito  BBnitvaMpaMut  (ub- 
staoM,  very  deliquescent,  and  aalnbla  both  in  watw  aad  ia 
alofrful.  By  evapocation  ouhio  crystals  an  obtainad.  tha 
alcoholio  solution  of  which  bums  With  a  psaulter  ted  flusik 
When  stnutly  boated  in  tha  air,  chfaiiino  ia  npeUsd  alw 
oxygen  absoibed,  and  the  alkali  lithia  nmaina.  It  «  fn^ 
bably  eompoaed  of — 

One  aquivslent  ohlorino  .«  •  •  S6 
One  equivalent  of  lithium  •    •   4  6 

Btiuivslent  4B 
Stdphur  md  Litkuon,  when  obtainad  in  eouibinatien 

decomposing  the  sulphate  of  lithia  with  suaas  bf  ohanea^ 

form  an  extnmely  pyro|Aofic  subsUttoei 
Iodin§  wnd  Ltthtum.-~Iio  oompvand  of  thasa  is  yat 

known. 

Ftuoriw  and  Lithium  form  a  frisible  compound,  prupsMd 
by  dissolving  lithia  in  hydtbfluoris  aaid;  it  is  diffioultljr 
ioluUa  in  water;  tbasaluUond^Ositosmallopaqiteciyslils. 
Add*  md  LilMia  oombma  to  form  sutoi-* 

Mfrnfo  Lithia  is  obtained  by  adding  ^bia  to  tbaa^ 
This  salt  is  vary  daliqukMant;  when  the  solutisn  is  gentlf 
avaporatod,  emtals  uo  obtained,  whioh  ara  fenmiaas 
naedlefira  KtA  somatimas  regular  rbembie  prisms.  Its 
taste  is  like  that  of  nitre*  it  is  extremely  frisiUat  and  ba- 
oomas  by  heat  as  Uquid  as  water.  It  is  priMriy  eompaaad 
op— 

Ona  aquifalant  of  niteie  acid  .  *  M 
Ona  aquivnlenfc  ofliihia  ....  id 

Equivalent  6S 
Gorhotiate^UHUa.—'VlYmi  a  strong  solution  of  carbo- 
tiate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of  lithia,  a 
white  pt«jipitateefaacbonataoflitblaiB  formed.  Tbissak 
is  very  slightly  soluble  In  cold  water  {  it  is  alkatine  to  teat* 
papers,  is  decomposed  bv  acids  with  aStoveaaauai^  and  Ufe 
an  alkaline  taste.  It  decomposed  by  lima  and  barytal^ 
whidi  separate  tho  ctrbenie  acid.  It  conslsto 

Onaequivalotttef  earbonieaoid  i  IS 
One  aquivalank  dt  lithia    .   •   •  14 

Bquilhilmit  86 
Tbe  waters  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia  aia  ttated  to  Mntain 
bi-carbenato  of  lithia  in  solution;  and  by  spontatiaeus  avb- 
pbratton  khe  earbooato  separates  In  tha  sUM  of  a  otysti^ 

line  crust 

Butphata  of  LitMa.—Tbxk  salt  is  Wry  solnbla  ill  MW; 
It  has  a  saline  taste  without  bitterness,  and  or^taHms  Ottfr 
fn  irr^lar  maams.  The  air  does  net  iet  uptM  it;  «lC 
trtillk*  tooatrf  the  aaita  ofUthtt^  it  isyar  rdttaalt  of  fcAM. 
■\i    gMinpWsd  a#*-  Digitized  by  VjO(^IC 
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Equivalent  54 
fhatphaU  (/  Lithia  mai'  b©  obtained  by  adding  phoipbo- 
rie  acid  to  sulphate  of  lithia;  no  precipitate  ia  at  flrat 
ftnmed,  but  on  adding  exeeu  of  antmoma  mn  inaolable 
phoq>hate  of  lithia  is  thrown  down :  this  property  enables 
OS  to  separate  lithia  from  potash  and  soda. 

Characteri  of  Lithia  and  tit  <8^(r.— Lithia  acts  so 
readily  upon  platinum,  that,  according  to  B^ielius,  this  pro-' 

Eirty  will  serve  to  detect  a  imall  quantity  in  any  substanoe ; 
r  when  it  is  heated  with  soda  on  platinum  foil,  the  soda 
displaces  the  IKhia,  and  the  platinum  round  the  fused  mass 
aMumes  a  colour  more  or  less  deep  acoording  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lithia  set  ftee.   Lithia  is  distinguishea  ftvm  soda  and 

C>tash  by  its  greater  saturating  power,  as  stiown  b^  its 
wer  equivalent  number;  ohlorina  of  lithimn  is  dutin- 
^ishable  fkrom  the  chlorides  of  aotfum  and  pottssinm  by 
Its  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  bums  with  a  red 
flame.  Its  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, as  these  of  potash  m ;  and,  nolike  b&tb  potash  and 
soda,  it  forms  a  dilncultly  soluble  oarbonat*  and  phosphate. 

LITHODEN  DRON.  a  generic  name  of  some  Zoophyta, 
proposed  by  Goldfius  to  toclude  Caryophyllia  and  Oculioa 
of  lAmarck,  and  adopted  by  miny  geological  writers  in  a 
rather  vague  sense.  Blainville  rejects  the  term.  C  Actino- 
logie,*  p.  347.)  The  species  ranked  by  Dr.  Goldfuu  in  the 
group  of  Lithodendra  offer  many  diversities  of  structure, 
and  lie  in  strata  of  various  antiquity  (*  Petre&ota  Europ»*)) 
eipeejally  in  the  transition  and  eanoniftfoiu  limestones. 
IJTS(yDOHU&  [MvTtLmx.] 
LITB06RAPHY.  the  art  by  whieli  impiwsions  or 
prints  are  obtained  by  a  cAMmieal  jvocess  ft«m  oasKnamade 
with  a  grauy  material  qpou  stone.  It  has  therefore  been 
properly  termed  chemical  printing,  to  diatinffuiah  it  ftom 
all  other  modes  of  obtaining  impressions,  whiui  are  mecha^ 
nEeal.  In  printing  from  an  engraving  on  a  copper  or  steel 
plate,  the  ink  is  delivered  from  the  incisions  made  therein 
with  the  graver  or  etohing-needle.  An  eogntvinff  on  wood, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  its  results  from  the  projecting  surfkce 
of  the  block,  or  &08e  parts  which  are  not  cut  away  by  the 
graver.  The  lith<^Taphie  process  diffors  from  both  these 
modes,  the  iopressions  being  obtained  (by  strict  attention 
toehouical  affinity)  from  a' level  surfoee. 

There  are  various  styles  (tf  lithography,  as  will  pressBtly 
be  seen ;  but  the  princijple  of  the  art  is  nniformlj  the  same^ 
bein^  as  we  have  said,  based  upon  those  of  ehwraioal 
aAniQr. 

The  stone  beat  ealetiteted  for  lithographic  purpoves  is  a 
sort  (tf  caleareotts  slate,  found  in  large  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danabe  in  Bavaria.  Stones  much  resembling 
die  German  have  been  found  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire,  and  also  in  Ireland;  but  we  believe 
that  on  all  the  trials  hitherto  made,  the  stones  found  in  this 
kingdom  buve  been  proved  to  want  some  of  the  most  essen^ 
tial  qualities  of  those  brought  from  Germany,  which  are 
therefore  almost  exclusively  used.  Even  these  vary  much 
in  quality,  ail  the  strata  not  being  equally  good :  some  are 
too  soft,  and  others  ore  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  pre- 
senee  of  chalk,  flaws  and  veins,  and  fossil  runains.  Agood 
stone  is  porous  yet  brittle,  of  a  pale  yellowish-drain  and 
sometimes  of  a  grey  neutral  tint.  The  stones  split  into 
slabs  varying  from  l^UtH  inches  in  thiekness,  whieh  are 
then  cut  or  squared  into  the  dilkrent  sises  necessary  for 
use,  and  the  face  or  upper  surfoce  of  each  is  made  level. 
In  this  stale  the  stones  are  sent  from  the  quarry ;  but  fur- 
ther preparation  is  yet  neoessary  to  Bt  thnn  for  the  imme- 
diate ue  of  the  artist,  and  they  are  either  grained  or 
polished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
intended  to  receive.  The  mode  of  preparing  a  grained 
stone,  as  it  is  called.,  is  this :— A  stone,  tteing  laid  f&t  on  a 
talile,  has  its  surfoce  wetted,  and  some  sand  aifted  over  it 
through  a  very  fine  wire  sieve.  Another  stone  is  laid  with 
its  fofie  downwards  upon  this,  and  the  two  are  rubbed  toge- 
ther with  a  eiroular  motion,  to  produce  the  re^uiaite  granu- 
lation, which  is  made  fluer  or  eoarser,  to  suit  the  taste  or 
intention  of  the  artist  The  stones  thus  prepared  are  used 
ftr  drawings  in  the  chalk  manner,  or  for  imitations  of  those 
|>oduosd  with  the  b'ack  lead  pencil.  Oreai  care  is  requi- 
■t»  in  this  mode  of  prepsrsiion,  to  keep  the  granulation 
uifom  and  the  vuttm  free  from  scratdies,  the  presence 
«f  vhish  would  othocwise  much  disflgme  ths  ftttuvft  work. 


Writings,  imitatMBB  of  otebings.  pan  and  ink  skstebo^lEC; 
require  the  foee  of  the  stMM  to  be  polisbed.  which  is  effected 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone  and  wal«r,  or  puroioa-stona 
dust  and  water,  applied  with  r^:  no  sand  is  used,  as  it 

would  produee  a  gnin. 

The  two  principal  agents  used  for  making  deaigns,  writ* 
ings,  &0.,  on  stone,  are  called  lithognphio  coalk  and  litho- 
graphic ink.  They  are  oomposed  of  ullow,  vi^in-wax. 
soap,  sbeU-lao,  and  enough  lampblack  to  impart  a  colour 
to  the  mass.  These  are  incorporated  by  a  peculiar  process 
of  burning  in  a  olosely-covered  saucepan  over  a  fire,  and  the 
whole  is  ultimately  cast  into  a  mould,  and  receives  the  farm 
calculated  to  fit  it  for  use.  The  ingredients  are  the  same  iu 
the  chalk  and  the  ink.  but  the  proportions  are  varied.  The 
ohalk  ia  used  as  it  comes  from  the  mould  in  a  dry  atata.  but 
the  ink  is  disserved  1^  mbbiiK.  like  Indian  ink,  in  waia^ 
and  is  used  in  a  pen  ur  esnwHiur  pendL  It  will  be  pa* 
oeived  tfiat  H  is  the  preaence  of  the  soap  in  this  greaqr 
material  whieh  rendm  it  solnble  in  water. 

To  render  the  lithographic  process  intelligible,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artist  now  completes  a  drawing  with  the 
obemioal  chalk  just  described,  upon  a  grained  stone.  IJ^ 
while  in  this  state,  a  sponge  filled  with  watw  were  passed 
over  the  foco  of  the  stone,  the  drawing  would  wash  out,  the 
chalk  with  which  it  is  made  being,  as  we  have  seen,  soluble 
in  water,  by  reason  of  the  soap  which  it  contains.  Befoie 
therefore  it  is  capable  of  yieldmg  impressions,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrotis  acid  is  poured  over  it,  which  unites  with  and 
neutralises  the  alkali  or  soap  contained  in  the  chalk,  and 
renders  it  iiuotuble  in  water.  Afta*  this  the  usual  course 
is  to  float  a  solution  of  gum  ovsr  the  wlu^e  foee  of  the 
stone^  and  when  this  is  removed,  if  a  spoi^  and  water  be 
applied  to  its  snrfaoe,  as  beftra  suppqsed,  the  drawing  is 
found  to  be  no  loittat  ramowablo,  because  the  ehslk  with 
which  it  is  executeo  is  now  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  In 
this  state  die  work  is  ready  for  the  printer,  who  oblains 
impressions  by  the  following  prooess. 

Having  thrown  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  a  Eav  dropaof 
wata  on  tiie  stone,  and  spitead  them  with  a  sponge,  so  as  to 
wet,  or  rather  damp,  the  whole  surface  equally,  the  printer 
finds  that  the  water  has  been  imbibed  by  the  stone  only  on 
those  parts  not  oooupied  by  the  drawing,  which  beii^ greasy 
repels  the  water  and  remains  diy.  A  roller  property  corveied 
with  printing-ink  is  now  passed  over  the  whole  stone,  whidt 
will  not  evm  be  soiled  where  it  is  wet,  from  the  antipathy  d 
oil  and  water.  But  the  parts  occupied  by  the  drawing  beii^ 
as  we  have  seen,  dry  and  greasy,  have  an  affinity  Bar  the 
printing-ink,  whieh  therefore  passes  finm  the  nller  and 
atiadies  itself  to  the  drawing.  In  this  state  it  is  aaid  to  be 
charged,  or  rolled  in.  Damped  paper  is  then  put  over  it; 
and  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  press,  the  prinring- 
ink  is  transforred  from  the  stone  to  the  paper,  and  tlus 
constitutes  die  impression.  By  repeating  in  this  manner 
the  operatiuis  of  damung  the  stone  and  rollinE  in  the 
drawing,  an  almost  unmaited  number  of  impnssKina  nay 
be  obtained. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  modes  of  lithography  are  vm 
riouB,  but  the  illustration  just  given  will  explain  the  princi- 
ple of  them  all.  It  consists  in  the  mutual  antipathy  of  oil  and 
water,  and  the  affinity  which  the  stone  has  for  both,  in 
its  power  of  imbibing  either  with  equal  avidi^. 

it  will  be  inferred  that,  to  oisure  complete  success,  great 
nicety  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  agaata  em- 
ployed in  this  art  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
details  on  the  modes  of  manipulation,  or  the  |«ecise  compo- 
sition of  the  several  materials  used  in  making  the  des^ 
and  taking  therefrom  the  impressions.  All  the  necessary 
materials  for  drawing,  on  stone,  in  any  st)le,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  different  lithographic  printers.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  or  practise  the  art  in  its  full  extent  will  do 
well  to  consult  *  A  Complete  Course  of  lithwraphy,*  by  ita 
discoverer,  M.  Senefelder,  or  *  A  Manual  of  Xith^iiaphy,* 
by  M.  Rauoourt,  both  translated  into  SricliBh. 

Imitations  of  etchings  or  pen  and  ink  drawingH,  writings 
&r.,  executed  with  the  chem'eal  Ink  upon  a  polithed  stons^ 
areprrpared  and  printed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Tnut^er  lilhoj^rafhjf,  from  the  mcility  of  its  exeeutian 
and  its  great  utUity..  claims  especial  notice.  A  pap«- railed 
*  trantfer-foper  *  is  used  To  receive  the  writing  in  this  mod* 
of  lithography.  This  paper  has  previousl;^  bad  a  liouid 
ffummy  praparation  wasned  over  one  side  of  it,  wbich,  wnen 
di)',  constitutes  its  foe^  and  the  ^f^itinfr  beiiw  perfonneil 
with  thaoh«i«a,ink^,a^^d.^j^iV«  «Mi 
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gummy  sarilwe,  and  does  not  penetrmte  to  the  paper  be- 
tiMth,  When  the  writing  or  drawine  done  on  the  traoiftir- 
pftper  ii  dry,  the  back  of  it  is  wetted  slightly  bat  equally 
withaspongeand  water;  and  the  pi^wr  being  very  thin,  the 
gniq  preparatioD  on  the  front  of  it  becomes  at  once  partially 
masolved.  In  this  slate  the  paper  is  laid,  with  its  ihce 
downwards,  on  a  jyolithad  atone,  and  being  paatted  through 
ft  press,  the  transfer-paper  is  found  strongly  and  closely 
adheriog  to  it.  The  back  of  the  transfer-paper  is  now  well 
vetted,  and,  one  comer  being  first  raised,  it  will  readily  peel 
off,  tearing  the  gum  preparation,  and  of  course  also  the 
writing  vhieh  was  aboVe  it,  attadied  to  the  stone.  The 
gnm  ia  then  wuhed  off  with  water,  and  the  preparation 
■nd  printing  prooeed  in  the  manner  already  explained.  This 
mode  of  lituwnidiy  being  eminently  caloulated  to  fitdlitate 
the  daapatch  of  bminesa,  Its  great  utility  has  been  sensibly 
Mt  in  the  eommwelal  ^ipariments  of  the  country,  and  in 
seratal  of  our  government  olBees,  aa  by  its  means  one  writ- 
ten despatch  can  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  delayer 
the  risk  of  typographical  errors. 

Another  style  of  lithoeraphy  is  commonly  called '  etching* 
or  'engntping  on  tione,  alibough  it  must  by  no  means  be 
inferrM  that  in  this  {Kooeas  the  stone  is  incised,  but  that 
the  results  correspond  with  the  clean-cut  lines  of  the  graver 
or  etching-needle.  A  coal  of  gum-water,  with  some  lanip- 
blaek  or  vermillion  mixed  with  it,  to  give  it  colour  and 
render  the  work  visible,  is  thinly  but  evenly  rubbed  over  a 
poUthed  atone,  and,  when  dry,  effMtuaUy  (woteeta  it  from 
any  apidieation  of  grease.  Oa  this  gum  ground  the  design 
ia  executed  with  wd  etching-needle,  precisely  the  same  as  in 
el<^ng  vpoB  eopper;  and  wherever  the  needle  passes,  of 
eourse  tM  atone  is  laid  bare,  and  it  is  best  to  cleanly 
remove  the  gum  f^ound  without  cutting  into  the  stone. 
After  this  some  oil  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  surfece,  and  is 
imbibed  by  the  stone  wherever  the  needle  has  passed  and 
exposed  its  snrfitee  by  removing  the  ground.  The  gum  is 
then  mshed  off.  and  the  work  may  be  at  once  loUed  in 
and  printed,  without  any  previous  acidulation. 

Thus  we  see  that  grease  anyhow  applied  to  the  stone  will 
yield  impreMiona,  but  that  the  eharaoter  of  the  impression 
oqwnds,  1st,  on  the  euoA'^  of  the  grease;  2dly,  on  the 
qumniUif  of  grease;  mm  3dly,  on  the  manner  in  whieh  the 
gresse  is  apj^ied.  As  illustratioDi,  we  refbr  to  the  modes 
already  enumerated,  in  which  the  application  of  the  che- 
mical preparation  in  the  shape  of  a  toUd  ckalk,  oSJbad  ink, 
and  of  pin  ot'A  directly  an>lied  to  the  atone,  have  been 
pointed  out.  and  the  effaeta  ariaing  from  eaeh  explained.  It 
is  the  grease  therefore  whioh  prints,  and  the  lampblack 
introduced  into  the  litlu^raphic  materisls  is  of  no  other  use 
than  to  enable  the  artist  to  judge  of  the  quaniity  of  grease 
imparted  to  the  stone.  That  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
d^rae  contribute  to  produce  greater  darkness  in  the  im- 
pression, is  |»oved  by  a  very  curious  phenomenon.  The 
design  may  be  (and  often  is,  in  the  progress  of  printing) 
washed  oat  with  tnrpentin^  so  as  to  become  quite  invisible: 
and  a  looker-on,  unacquainted  with  the  sufaiect,  would 
•uppoie  the  work  to  be  completely  destroyed;  but  it  is  the 
MmA  only  whieh  has  disappeared ;  the  .^rmre  remains, 
and  on  being  rolled  in  again,  the  drawing  re-appears  un- 
injured. 

The  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  tints,  arising  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  grease  is  applied,  may  be  further  illus- 
CnUed  by  reference  to  the  dalmer,  which  is  an  instrument 
by  which  tints  of  exceeding  delicairy  may  be  produced.  It 
is  made  of  very  smooth  leather,  being  somewhat  round  on 
its  fece,  and  stuffed  with  cotton  wool.  On  the  fkce  of  the 
dabber  a  lithographic  prejutration,  softer  than  the  chalk,  is 
evenly  and  thinly  applied  with  a  bard  brush,  and  afterwards 
imparted  to  the  stone  by  repeated  blows  with  the.  instru- 
ment. The  dabber  waa  Ibrmerly  much  in  use,  partieulariy 
for  delicate  skies ;  but  as  lithography  has  been  longer  culti- 
vated among  us,  our  artiste  have  acquired  ^eater  manual 
dexterity,  and  produce  linta  of  the  grmtestdcAiea^  with  the 
hand  suone,  wnioh  haVe  the  recommendation  of  standing 
better  than  those  produced  with  the  dabber. 

The  priming  from  two  or  more  stones,  although  not  a 
new  disravery  (since  it  was  praotiMid  in  Germany  long  since 
by  Senefelder  and  utben),  has  lately  been  more  extensively 
practised  in  thisoountry  than  h<iretofore.  In  this  style  the 
drawing  is  first  made  in  the  usual  way.  with  chalk  on  a 
mined  stone,  but  more  ftlight,  the  sky  and  other  delicate 
ttiUs  beinK  omitted,  and  these  are  superadded  from  the  *  tint 
tki  tiirt  ia  VDNutad  with  flwUity  Iqr  the  priatac  on 


another  itone  (pdished).  with  a  modified  pmparation  of 
chemical  ink,  and  thua  much  labonr  is  aaved  to  the 
artist. 

The  extreme  lights  are  tiien  scraped  out  on  this  tint- 
stone,  and  the  printer  superadds  the  impressions  from  it 
to  those  already  taken  from  the  drawing  on  the  other  stone ; 
of  course  taking  great  care  that  the  two  fit  well,  or  *  regitter,' 
as  it  is  technically  called. 

Transfer  lithogrephy  hiis  been  applied  in  other  ways  than 
the  one  already  explained :  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  limits  to  its  capabilities,  improvable  as  they  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  able  chemists.  Among  the  transfer  modes, 
that  of  printing  eop^-platg  engrctoingt  from  tttm«  ia 
wwthy  of  notice.  An  impression  is  taken  on  nnsised  paper 
from  the  copper-plate,  and  without  delay  transferred,  by 
passing  through  a  press,  to  a  polished  stone;  it  is  then 
acidulated,  and  the  printing  proceeds  in  the  usual  way. 
The  impressions  thus  obtained  are  scarcely  distinguishabw 
from  those  printed  direct  from  the  copper.  The  advantage 
whioh  this  application  of  lithc^raphy  holds  out  is  most 
apparent  where  economy  or  great  despatch  are  important 
Tlicse  objects  are  both  obtained  by  transferring  impressions 
to  several  stones,  or  several  impressions  to  one  atone  if  the 
design  be  small,  when  the  numbers  can  be  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  the  original  engraving  being  at 
all  worn. 

Plates  of  line  have  lately  been  murh  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  German  stones,  in  diemioal  printing,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  then  called  nftco^rapi^ ;  but  excepting  the  ^flhr- 
ence  of  the  material  on  whidi  the  work  is  performed,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  art  as  litht^nphy.  Zme  plates  have 
the  advantages  of  greater  portability,  and  of  being  less  liable 
to  break  from  the  pressure  in  pnnting,  but  we  have  not 
seen  any  specimen  whioh  would  warrant  our  saying  that  we 
think  them  equal  to  stone,  for  the  best  class  of  produc- 
tions. 

The  purity  of  the  p(gper  used  for  1ith(^;raphic  printing  ia 
of  very  great  importance,  for  however  beautiAil  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  if  either  acids  oi  alkalis  enter  into  its  com- 
position, or  are  used  w  the  process  of  its  manufibcture,  a 
circnmstaneeorveryfrequentooeurreiioe,thqrwill  certainly 
prove  destruotivB  to  the  Gthograpbic  dnwinr  in  the  progress 
of  printing.  Hence  arose  a  great  obstacle  during  the  early 
practice  of  lithography  in  this  country.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  the  article  however  has  induced  manuftcturen 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  pspers  are  now 
produced  for  the  express  purposes  irf  this  art;  which  are 
free  from  the  objections  alluded  to. 

'Aloys  Senefelder,'  says  Mons.  Raucourt,  'an  actpr  of 
one  of  the  theatres  at  Munich,  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
calcareous  stones  had  the  property  of  receiving  greasy  lines 
and  transmitting  them  to  paper.  He  remarked  that,  by 
wetting  the  stone,  it  was  possible  to  charge  it  again  with 
ink,  and  obtain  a  aeries  of  impressions :  he  thus  became  the 
inventor  of  lithoj^phy.'  Although  it  waa  long  a  ptartioe 
to  decry  this  art,  it  is  hoped  that  ita  merits  and  advantages 
are  now  sufficiently  felt  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say  much  in  iu  belialf.  If.  as  a  general  principle,  an  original 
drawing  ia  better  than  a  copy,  then  ia  lithography  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  all  who  desire  the  general  improvement 
of  the  public  taste ;  which  must  surely  be  consequent  upon 
a  process  by  which  original  drawings  an  multiplied  almost 
without  limits;  for  all  lithographic  impressions  are  original 
drawings,  if  they  be  not  altered  or  spoiled  in  the  progress  of 
the  printing.  The  excellence  of  litht^nphydepends  ouiourse, 
Uke  that  of  all  other  arts,  upon  ^e  skill  with  which  it  is  pei^ 
fiwmed ;  and  the  fiuiility  with  which  drawings  are  executed 
upon  atone,  and  impressions  of  some  sort  obtained  from  them, 
has  led  to  a  glut  of  worthlaas  productinu,  and  a  consequent 
faeliogof  disguat  towards  the  art  in  the  public  mind.  It 
must  M  admitted  that  eonsideraUe  nnoertaioty  attends 
the  result,  even  when  the  work  is  oondnoted  by  the  best 
hands ;  fbr  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  stone,  or  an)  of 
the  materials  employed,  or  even  in  the  tempmture  of  the 
weather,  produces  considerable  changes  in  the  impressions. 
But  with  all  these  drawbaoka,  the  Bne  upeeimena  which 
have  been  produned  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  e\-en  as  a 
branch  of  ine  fine  arts,  it  is  every  way  wortiiy  of  esteem  ; 
while  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  lower  deparimeots, 
such  as  the  transfer  mode,  have  never  been  denied  or  ques- 
tioned. Our  object  has  not  been  to  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails, but  to  explain  the  princijM*  upon  whieh  Utlxwranhy 
is  fbnodsd,  ana  to  show  uoadly  their  appUeatmi  to  »e  diN 
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ftnnt  modes  or  stylei:  beyond  this  m  have  deemed  it 
■ulBdent  to  refer  to  works  ftom  which  more  oopioat  infor- 
mation may  be  obtaiued.  Tor  an  account  of  the  oonitrw- 
tion  of  lithcwrephio  preues  tee  Peui. 
UTHCyLBLAPS.  [Cirrifxoa.  vol.  Tii^  p.  808.] 
LITBONTRIPTICS  (Xi0oc,  a  stone,  and  rplflM,  to  rub 
or  bruise),  mediciiiei  or  other  means  which  ftre  thought  to 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  stone  or  calculus  m  tbe 
urinary  organs.  The  calculous  concretions  which  are  apt 
to  form  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  are  of  very  different  kindi, 
originating  in  different  constitutions  or  in  different  habits 
of  life  or  locality  of  aborle.  They  are  also  different,  not  only 
according  to  the  time  of  life  when  their  formation  began, 
but  they  often  become  varied  in  the  progress  of  their  in- 
nease^  and  are  differrat  in  the  strata  of  which  they  are 
eomposed. 

It  requires  therafinre  not  only  Very  close  investigation  into 
fhe  oharacters  of  the  urine  of  a  person  suppmed  to  be 
affected  with  calculous  concretion,  but  slso  no  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Chemistry  end  physiulogy  of  that  fluid, 
and  tbe  great  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink 
on  its  composition,  to  be  able  to  direct  tbe  use  of  medicines 
which  are  regarded  as  lithontriptio.  With  few  exceptions, 
their  employment  has  been  nearly  empirical ;  and  aggrava- 
tion of  tne  case  has  as  frequently  resulted  as  bene&t  from 
their  employment.  The  researches  of  recent  chemists  and 
pathologists  have  given  something  approaching  to  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  calculi 
form,  as  well  as  of  their  varied  characters ;  so  that  more 
good  may  reasonablv  be  expected  ftom  the  use  of  lithon- 
triptics  than  has  hitnerto  been  realised.  [Calculus.] 

Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  varietiea  of  oaleulous  concre- 
tions whitdi  have  been  discovered  in  the  bladder  or  kiikieys 
of  the  human  subject,  some  are  of  Tery  rare  ooourrence, 
while  the  more  oommoji  ones  may  be  classed  under  two 
distinct  heads— those  which  form  under  the  prevalence 
of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  state  of  constitution,  and  those 
whI6h  form  under  the  prevalence  of  the  phosphatic  state  of 
oonstitntion.  These  sometimes  alternate,  and  indeed  the 
concretions  which  belong  to  tbe  last  class  have  almost 
invariably  a  nucleus  or  centre  of  tbe  Qnt  kind,  which  shews 
how  very  important  it  is  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the  lithic  acid 
formations. 

Independent  of  constitutional  peculiarities,  the  leading 
causes  of  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions  are  errors 
tn  diet  or  regimen.  The  kidney  is  tbe  ffreat  channel  for 
the  expulsion  from  the  system  of  the  aiotized  or  nitrogenous 
principles  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  many  saliue  partielaSb 
whieh  were  onee  an  luteal  part  of  mn  body,  nut  now 
effote ;  and  to  keep  these  in  suspension,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  elimination  from  the  body,  a  due  quantity  of  an 
aqueous  menstruum  is  required.  Hence  wliatever  reduces 
the  quantity  of  urine  below  the  proper  stsndud  predisposes 
to  the  formation  of  calculi.  Now  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
particularly  if  exercise  be  neglected,  and  strong  wines — -in 
a  word,  rich  living,  with  indolent  habits—are  the  frequent 
oriffin  of  calculous  complaints.  Crude  vegetables,  with  bad 
clothing  and  exposure  to  cold  and  dampt  which  interfere 
with  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  equally  predispose  to 
the  formation  of  stone,  and  thus  the  poor  suffer  from  it 
as  well  as  the  wealthy.  The  oauMS  being  so  widely  di^- 
ent,  the  mode  of  treatment  must  also  be  different  A  specifle 
cannot  therefore  existt  and  all  unskilful  tampering  with  a 
ease  must  lead  to  most  hurtfiil  results.  Medicines  taken 
by  the  mouth  have  been  hitherto  more  auoeessnil  in  feUeT>> 
ing  the  distressing  symptoms  (and  sueh  alone  can  be  used 
wbsre  the  stone  is  in  the  kidney)  than  solvents  thrown 
into  the  bladder.  There  is  however  ground  for  believing 
that  in  eertain  cases,  under  competent  direction,  ehemicid 
agents  and  perhaps  galvanism  may  be  made  available  to 
dissolve  the  concretions  in  the  bladder.  (See  Brodie,  Lee- 
turti  on  DiieatBt  qf  Vie  Urinary  Orgam*  2nd  ed.,  and 

Krtieuterly  the  very  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Willis»  CHmuy 
'*ea»a»  a*id  their  TVeatment,  1S86.) 
LirHOPHA'GlDifi,  a  name  applicable  to  all  marine 
Coiwkiykra,  Mailueau  Radiatot  ftc,  that  penetrate  stones, 
masses  of  madrepore,  and  other  hard  corals,  forming  therein 
a  nidus  fur  themselves;  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
Cmtek^^  Whether  the  perfltfatieu  he  efflacted  by  ehemioal 
enaion  or  me«hankial  aetkm  la  at  weseat  iiDdetermined. 
Some  ohsarvaUons  tfn  this  psrt  at  the  eaouomy  will  be 
ftttiid  in  the  artieles  &,JhT&aaUtA  (v^.  rlii^  f.  863),  and 
GAimoGttAiiJk  (veL  XL*  pi  94)'  oifeeM  iHU  oMM  la  giving 


the  natursl  history  of  Lithodomut,  PhoUu,  be.,  u  well  u 
in  treating  of  the  species  noticed  in  this  artisle.  Hh 
erosion  is  not  oonflned  to  the  Ctnuhi/era  oviyi  tu  PaUik 
has  the  power  ui  perforating  oertam  rooks  to  a  United 
extent:  nor  to  the  Molkuea  generally;  for  Kme  of  the 
Bchinida  iRadiaia\  for  instaneok  are  known  to  mikt 
shallow  basin-like  lodgements  in  the  roelu  whereon  thsjr 
dwell.  We  shall  here  only  refer  to  one  of  the  Isst  disn» 
sions  on  this  sul^eot  wbith  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Zoological  Society  in  October,  1637.  At  that  meeting  Hr. 
Gray  called  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  some  pieces  ef 
chalk  which  he  bad  recently  found  in  the  cliffs  at  B^^dAm, 
exhibiting  perforations  made  b^  the  Patella  and  notati 
and  presenting  appearances  which  he  ounsidered  to  hm 
been  produced  in  the  case  of  the  latter  genus  by  the  rota- 
tory action  of  the  valves-  His  remarks  elicited  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  manner  in  which  oectain  moUuscooi  geoers 
penetrate  limestone  rocks  and  other  hard  substances,  s  phs- 
nomenon  which  Mr.  Owan  thought  could  not  be  expluoed 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  axolusiTely  caused  by  tbs 
rotation  of  the  valves,  but  that  it  waa  obtefly  due  lo  tbe 
mechanical  influence  of  the  currenU  of  mter  produced  by 
the  vibratUe  ciiia  of  the  animal,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Ostmc 
in  a  communication  'On  tbe  anatomy  of  the  Lameliiimm- 
chiate  conchifgroue  animals,*  made  to  the  Society  in  1&3B. 
(Zool.  iVoc.,  1833,  1837.)  This  very  interesting  psper, 
beautifully  illustrated,  is  published  in  iu  perfect  itats  is 
the '  Transactions'  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  obsorvstionf 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Owen  are  well  worthy  tho  atteotiuD  <A 
tbe  practical  as  well  as  tbe  Zoological  reader,  for  tbe  Hib- 
jeet  is  of  high  importance  practically ;  as  those  wbo  m 
mtorested  in  snob  great  public  works  as  the  PlymouilL 
Breakwater  well  know.  If  this  paper  should  meet  tbe  ejre 
of  any  obe  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  oouiss  of  si* 
pwtmenta  relating  to  the  perforations  of  tbe  muine  IMh 
phagida  and  Xylophagiaa,  and  the  mode  of  preteetim 
from  their  attaolu,  we  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  be  ps- 
tiently  followed  out.  Should  tho  experimentalist  succeed 
hew<KddbeapubIiohene&otorg«oor^ly,and  to tbisoonn- 
try,  where  so  many  submarine  wcxks  are  carried  on,  both  is 
wood  and  swne,  especially. 

■  Besides  the  species  above  alluded  to*  and  others  noticed 
in  Mr.  Oamcr's  memoir,,  to  whose  observations  we  sbtU 
advert  in  tbe  proper  plaos,  certain  crustaceans  [XiMNCHUi] 
possess  the  p<nrer  of  perforating  wood  at  least.  Exesvaiiim 
IS  also  apparently  carried  on  by  tbe  following  marine  mr 
mals.  *  Certoin  Annelide*!  says  Mr.  Gamer,  in  ths  «n- 
cduding  paragraph  of  his  observations  on  this  put  of  ihi 
subjeet,  'apparently  poaseis  this  power  of  auavation.  Ha 
rocks  on  our  eoast  are  pierced  by  a  minute  wormt  probsMr 
of  the  genus  Diplotit  of  Muniagu ;  it  ia  strongly  ejUsled, 
but  ito  mouth  dues  not  appear  adapted  for  making  its  ear 
into  such  bard  substances.  By  toe  currents  excited  by 
ForticeUa,  &c.,  it  is  that  the  erosion  noticed  at  the  bwki 
of  fresh  water  bivalves  takes  place;  the  lamioie  st  tiat 
part  being  soft  and  more  distant  from  each  other.  Wa 
find  the  valves  of  the  Oyf<«r,  Ptcten,  iMirariOi  per- 
forated by  small  circular  apertures  leading  into  intenul 
cavities.  Dr.  Buokland  showed  this  to  depend  npon  lb* 
action  of  a  zoophyte,  which  Professor  Grant  has  P*'*** 
larly  examined,  and  named  CUtma  eelata.  Dr.  BitoklMn 
considers  the  holes  to  be  formed  by  little  borers  which  tbs 
polypea  possess ;  these  however  do  not  exist,  and  1  beUm 
the  phenomenon  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
the  animal.*  Wo  have  introduced  this  paragraph,  that  (hoM 
who  may  be  led  to  make  tbe  inquiry  above  alluded  U»  mif 
be  aware  that  thwe  are  minute  animal  agents  coostsDtljr  it 
work  to  aid  in  tbe  work  of  destruction,  though  their  UKn- 
tions  are  feeble  when  compued  with  the  ravagei  nuo^  »t 
tbe  LameUibranehiate  conehifera  in  stone  and  wouo.  siu 
by  lAmnoria  in  tbe  latter  substance. 

We  proceed  in  this  article  to  the  examination  of  tbois  Of 
eavating  lamellibranchiate  conchifers  to  whieb  a  rsfWeiKt 
has  been  given  from  Conqhaoba,  as  w^  u  to  tbs  sor 
sideration  of  Samomtu  , 

Venenipia.  . 

This  form  is  plaoed  hy  Mr.  Qamer  tn  that  sestisa  df  tbs 
Dimmria  (with  two  adductor  muscles)  which  i>  aw<j^ 
guisbed  by  having  the  brmdUa  united  modiaalr  >  v» 
oharaotariBtia  of  Vmmijn»,  as  giren  by  Uw  suns  autkosi" 
to  hav*  the  hAu  largo,  and  the  foot  short  and  potniu"* 
bthlild.  ^ 

Gmef^  GAdrvtffmf'-^^ntM*;  oU^  ratbsr 
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thabordara^ef  themtutla  •imple.iUgotl;  open  beftM  for  tlu 
pamfB  of  K  compniMd  and  aloiigatad  foot;  tnbM  two  in 
nnmber,  ntim  lon^  united  in  a  oontiderabla  portioa  of 
kbur  length,  and  haviag  their  orifices  radiated;  branohiia 
little  ana  unequal ;  labial  appendages  very  waaHL 

8htll  mthd,  striked,  or  rmdiated.  a  little  elongated,  gaping 
fMterioiiy,  nwre  or  less  irregular,  equilateral,  very  inequi- 
vnlv^  the  anterior  side  being  alwaya  shorter  than  the  p<w- 
t*rior  sidck  vhich  is  generally  truneated  as  it  were^  the  other 
beii^  more  or  less  rounded ;  umbones  marked,  nearlv  eoo- 
tifuous;  fainee  composed  of  slender,  appiDximatea,  and 
nearly  parallel  teeth,  two  in  the  right  valve,  and  three  in 
Am  left,  or  three  in  each;  poaterior  ligament  a  little  elon* 
gated,  and  in  great  part  external ;  muscular  impreuioiH  oval, 
the  poaterior  one  the  moot  rounded,  both  united  bj  a  pallial 
iimreamon  deeply  exoavatod  posteriorly. 

Such  fa  the  euraoter  given  by  M.  lUnf,  who  appaiwitly 
laalrieta  the  aatierie  name  to  those  apeeiea  which  ezeavate 
■toMi,  fc&  *Tbe  shells.' says  M.  Rang, '  which  eonpoie 
tUa  gemis  are  lithophagotu,  and  ewavate  in  itooes  and 
nuMbeporea  oartties  more  or  less  prqiorlioBed  to  tbair  Ibrm 
■ad  to  their  vidnme,  vberein  they  lodge  thamaelTCi.  and 
out  of  which  when  adult  they  cannot  go,  the  aperture 
of  the  excavation  being  too  imall  to  admit  of  their  egress. 
They  an  without  an  epidwraist  and  generally  of  a  dirty 
white;* 

M.  de  Blainville,  who  knew  not  the  animal  wben  he  pub- 
lished bis 'Malacologie,' divides  the  goDua  into  three  see- 
tioDS !  the  first  exemplified  by  Venerupi*  Trui ;  the  second 
iy  V.Rupellaria{gstiM%RuptiUttria,  Fl.  de  BelL);  third,  by 
i^.  laneliota*  (genus  Patneola,  Xjam.);  and  he  Tomaru 
that  if  the  ly&tem  of  engrenage*  of  the  species  of  excar 
vating  ^^meref  be  regarded  rigorously,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  establish  as  many  geoeia  as  tiiera  are  speciei.  He 
adds  that  he  haa  ahosen  VmienipU  from  among  the  deno- 
minations proposed  for  some  of  these  genera,  beniua  it  wril 
indicates  that  the  spenes  oomposing  it  an  VtmrM  ot  the 
roek, 

Mr.  Q.  B.  Sowerby  {Gtnera,  No.  xxviii.)  notioea  the  dif- 
fteulty  of  ascertaining  any  distinguishing  eharaoter  between 
the  Mmarekian  Vmertipi$  and  the  Vmert*  Pitllattra,  de- 
eunata,  and  others,  except  in  the  apparent  habits  of  the 
animals ;  a  diffloulty  which  had  prevented  him  from  endea- 
vouring ]H%viously  to  clear  up  a  point  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  frequently  directed,  but  which  he  thinks  he  has 
at  last  overeome.  '  It  is  well  known,*  continues  Mr.  Sow- 
erby, '  that  Vtnui  perforatu,  Mont.,  Ven«rupi»  perjbrant. 
Lam.,  and  some  of  its  oongeners,  live  in  cavities  perforated 
is  ehalk  and  limeatone  roeks,  and  that  the  Femret  Pulia$- 
tra,  deeimatth  and  several  other  species  that  resemble  them 
in  general  form  and  apvearanecara  found  buried  in  the 
iand ;  aq  apparently  weU  marked  diiforenee  therefore  ex- 
ists in  the  nabtu  of  their  respective  wimals;  we  think 
however  that  we  have  evidence  to  prove  that  then  exists  in 
roali^  very  little  difference,  and  tnat  the  cavities  in  which 
Lamarok's  Vengn^a  live  an  rather  the  natural  conse- 
quenoeof  the  action  of  tfae  sea-water  in  conjunction  with 
aome  of  the  excretions  of  the  animal  upon  the  chalk  or 
limestone,  than  of  any  power  of  the  aiiimaU  themselves  to 
pierce  independently  of  such  action ;  so  that  the  difference 
is  really  only  in  the  nature  of  the  shore  on  which  the  very 
young  shells  are  accidentally  deposited,  those  which  an 
thrown  upon  a  sandy  bottom  burying  themselves  in  the 
land,  and  such  as  an  dcpmited  upon  limestone  or  chalk 
]p»duciiq;  a  cavity  in  whien  they  live.'  Mr.  Sowerby  then 
m)poses  to  unite  t<ttether  under  one  appellation  Lamarck's 
renen^Mt,  and  the  following  of  his  Kmeretr — F.  Maiaba- 
rica,  papitionacM,  adtperta,  pmua^brih  turgida,  litteraia, 
nAaria,  Textile,  texturata,  geographiea,  ranjiamma,  de- 
euttaia,  Pulltuirot  aurea,  virginea,  and  ftome  others  •  and 
for  the  genus  thus  constituted  he  proposes  the  name  of 
PidUuttu,  rejecting  the  term  Venerupit,  or  Vmerirupis, 
beeauie  it  would  convey  the  folse  idea  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  were  Inhabitants  of  rocks. 

fVBNimiOJB.] 

M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
restrict  the  genni  Vmervpie  to  the  ipeciee  that  excavate 
looks. 

LHHrok  makM  hii  JAUnopKagu  eonsiat     the  ganoia 

•aMaM%jII.XlMhaiM()sstaaib«fLuaMlOtoV.Usi.Vahltaffoat 
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Seaioaoa,  Vemtntpu,  and  Pttrieola;  and  quotes  the  op^ 
nion  of  M.  Reuriau  de  Bellevue  that  boring  shells  gene- 
rally do  not  piHTCO  stMiea  by  the  attrition  of  the  shell  against 
the  stone,  but  means  of  a  ioltening  or  diisc^ing  uqoor 
whieh  the  animal  sheds  a  little  at  a  time. 

Lamarok  obaema  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  aasoisble 
undw  this  family  ^LithojAagee  all  the  boring  bivalves,  or 
all  that  pierce  stones ;  for,  as  ne  truly  tjmt,  such  an  assem- 
blage would  be  rather  extravagant.  He  refon  to  shells 
equally  exoavatmg  with  his  LiUif^Jtaget,  which  eannot  he 
separated,  some  from  the  Venerea,  others  from  the  Mo^ol^, 
othen  from  the  LutraritB,  others  again  from  the  Curdita, 
and  remarks  that  it  is  not  of  these  that  be  is  then  treating. 
His  Li(AepAa^0«  eonsiat  of  those  shells,  among  the  boring  or 
oxoavatiog  concbifors,  that  gape  more  or  less  anteriorly,  and 
have  the  posterior  ude  short,  rounded,  or  obtuse,  with  the 
ligament  of  thevalvea  alwaya  external,  whleh  live  habitu- 
alKy  in  stones,  and  for  the  rooeption  of  whidk  he  then  know 
no  partieular  fomily,  or  any  nmily  to  whieh  ^oy  might 
eonwiiently  be  approximated.  He  observes  that  he  never- 
tbelets  places  among  them  some  species  the  hahita  of  whiidi 
were  not  known  tobim.  To  thife  M.  Deahayes  adds  m  the 
last  edition  (1836)  a  note  stating  that  upon  the  same  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  rational  to  establish  a  genus  or  tkmily 
for  the  Modiolet,  or  the  Carditm,  which  pierce  stones,  it 
would  not  be  riebt  to  reject  from  the  flimily  of  the  lAtha- 
phagee  sheila  wnieh  do  not  perforate,  but  wberaiawe  never- 
thelMa  find  ail  the  essential  oharaders  of  the  speoies  which 
it  containa.  For  this  niaon  it  would  be  convenient  to  ap- 
proximate the  Byaeam^a  and  the  IHateUm  to  the  Saxioaote, 
and  to  leave  in  this  genus  species  which  do  not  perforate. 
U.  Deshayea  (loe.  eit.),  who  doea  not  anpeu-  to  have  seen 
the  obaenatimu  of  Hr.  Qarner  and  Mr.  Owen  sJxm  al- 
Indod  tUt  refera  to  tho  disonmfons  iriatlvo  to  ^  means  by 
whieh  perforation  fa  brought  tbont  1^  certain  aeephalona 
moliusks.  Some  authors,  oe  nmarka,  have  supposed  that 
the  attrition  of  the  valves  against  the  stone  sufficed  to  wear 
it  away  by  degree^  and  tMt  thoa  the  animal  formed  a 
lodgement  suffinent  to  contain  it.  Olivi,  he  observes,  who 
was  of  this  opinion,  grounded  it  on  the  foot  that  he  protends 
to  have  observed  that  perforating  moUuaks  can  attack  lavas 
or  other  rocks  whieh  an  not  calcareous.  *  Since  this  awer- 
tion  of  the  Italian  author,*  continues  M.  Deshayes,  *  no  well 
made  observation  haa  occurred  to  support  it,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  number  of  pvoon  have  been  collected 
showing  tiiat  perforatingmolluau  are  never  lodged  except 
in  calcareous  stooea.*  Thu  mode  of  life  renders  very  pro- 
bable the  opinion  Of  M*  Flouriaa  de  Bellevue,  who  believed 
that  the  animal  waa  novided  with  an  add  secretion,  by 
means  of  whieh  it  diasoimd,  in  proportion  to  its  growth,  tho 
walla  of  the  cavity  which  it  inhabits.  An  observation  <^  my 
own  fa  that  the  greatest  numberof  perforating  mollnsks  are 
contained  in  close  fitting  cavities  by  no  means  made  to  pw- 
mit  of  rotatory  motion ;  tiiat  they  an  oval  when  the  shell  fa 
of  that  form ;  and  that  we  almost  always  see  rising  between 
the  umbones  of  the  valves  a  caleareoos  crest  which  forbids 
any  movement  of  rotation.'  M.  Deshayes  then  proceeds 
thus  '  Many  aoologuts  have  believed  that  there  waa  but 
little  necessity  for  preserving  the  fomil;^  of  the  Ltthophagee, 
M.  de  Firussac  places  the  Saxicavea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Oattroehenue  and  the  Solent,  and  he  places  the  Ve- 
neruvet  near  the  Venerei.  H.  de  Blainville  nas  adopted  a 
nearly  similar  opinion:  we  do  not  admit  it  any  more  than 
that  of  M.  de  Ferussao,  ud  we  shall  preaerve  the  fomily  of 
the  Lithophagee  as  Lamarok  eatahliahed  it  in  tbfa  work. 
We  rest  our  opinion  on  the  knowloc^  of  many  animals  be- 
longing to  the  three  genera  Saxiema,  Petricola,  and  Vene- 
rupie  i  they  are  bound  by  a  oommon  relationship  (par  dM 
rapports  oommunes);  thus  the  mantle,  which  scarcely  opens 
for  the  passage  of  tho  rudimentary  foot  in  certain  SaxieaviBf 
opens  a  little  men  in  the  PeiriooUB,  and  mora  still  in  the 
Venerupet,  The  fiiot  follows  a  nearly  analt^us  develop- 
ment, always  remaining  however  proportionally  smaller 
than  in  other  moUusks  in  which  this  organ  is  necessary  for 
locomotion.' 

Lamarck  says  of  the  Venerupee,  or  Vennsea  of  the  rock, 
that  they  seem  in  &ct  to  have  a  binge  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Ftff»rw,but  that  nevertheless  a  flight  difference  in  tho 
dtspoiition  of  their  oardinal  teeth  snmcei  to  enable  us  to 
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/eoognue  the  genus.  Tb^  an^  he  addi,  lithophaifous  or 
perforating  shells  which  are  very  inequilatwal,  and  which 
are  not  diBtiDguisfaed  from  Petriaikt,  exoept  in  having  three 
cardinal  teeth,  at  least,  in  one  valve. 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  Venerttpet'  ohaerves  M.  Des- 
hayea  io  his  commentary  on  this  genus,  '  differ  scarcely 
from  tbe  Petricolm ;  they  oflbr  most  frequeoUy  three  car- 
dinal teeth  in  one  valve,  two  and  rarely  three  in  the  o>her. 
When  in  some  individuals  one  of  these  teeth  is  abuttive, 
which  often  happens,  the  same  species  may  be  comprised  in 
the  two  genera  at  once.  The  animals  of  the  perl'orating 
Vmmtpea  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguiahed  £rom  those  of 
the  Peirieolm;  only  the  mantle  is  a littlemore  slit  and  the 
foot  a  little  longer.  In  tbe  Vemra*  these  parlt  an  differ- 
ent ;  and  this  proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  separated 
two  genera  which  Guvier  and  M.  de  Blainville  have  Uiottght 
it  right  to  unite  or  approximate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dis- 
pute, nevertheless,  tne  analogy  whioh  u  evidently  exhibited 
between  certain  Fenempes  and  the  Venerea.  We  think 
that  the  Venerupet  only  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
genus  and  placed  among  the  Venerea,  because  the  animals 
are  in  fact  similar;  only  some  plunge  tiiemselves  into 
hardened  mud,  whilst  others  live  in  the  sand.  Aud  al- 
though they  may  enjoy  the  fiu;ulty  of  perforating  stone,  this 
would  not  he  a  sumcient  reason  to  reject  them  from  the 
Veneree,  because  we  have  seen  that  in  a  great  number  of 
genera  belonging  to  very  distant  families  there  exist  per- 
forating species;  thus  we  may  well  ocHiceive  that  there  may 
be  perfuiatittg  Vensret,  but  that  does  not  Under  us  fiom 
admitting  a  genus  Veturupiet  the  oharacten  of  whioh  ap- 
pear sumcient  to  us.' 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Venerupie  is  not  great ; 
Lamarck  gives  seven,  and  M.  Deshayes  adds  one. 

Geogrmhieal  Dittribuiian. — The  range  of  Vetierupie  is 
wide ;  we  have  species  on  tbe  coasts  of  England  and  France, 
in  the  Mediterraneao.  in  the  South  Seas,  and  in  those  of 
New  Holland. 

Habits. — See  above :  it  is  a  littoral  genus. 

Example,  VenerupU  perforam. 

Description. — Shell  subrhomboidal,  concentrically  stri- 
ked, ruDuin^  into  strong  wrinkles  or  ridges  at  the  anterior 
side;  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  with  very  fine  longi- 
tudinal stries ;  etdour  light-brown ;  umbo  very  near  to  one 
end,  small  and  turned  a  little  sideways ;  tbe  longer  side 
much  truncated ;  hinge  with  three  teeth  in  each  valve,  one 
of  which  is  small,  the  others  long,  slender,  and  curving  out- 
wards ;  middle  tooth  a  little  bifid.  Inside  smoodi.  white, 
with  generally  some  purple  at  the  truncated  end ;  maj^in 
plain ;  valves  moderately  concave.  Length  rarely  exceed- 
ing 3-8ths  of'an  inch,  breadth  more  than  5-8ths. 

Montagu,  whuse  description  this  is  with  very  slight  altera- 
tion, says,  that  with  respect  to  shape  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any 
as  a  permanent  character ;  it  is  however,  he  adds,  most  fre- 
quemly  subihomboidal;  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  it  is 
broad,  generally  strait  on  tbe  front  margin,  but  in  some 
instances  deeply  sintious  or  indented. 

Xoeo/t/y.— Coasts  of  England.  Lamarck  records  a 
variety  smaller  and  narrower,  with  suhstriated  lamelln, 
fiwm  the  ooasts  of  Fnmoe,  on  tbe  authority  of  H.  Fleuriau 
de  Bellevue 
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Fossil' Venerupis. 

M,  Deshayes,  in  his  tables  (I^ell),  makes  the  number  of 
living  species  eight  and  of  tbe  fossil  species  (tertiary)  six. 
He  also  quotes  Venerupie  True  as  being  found  both  living 
and  fossil  (tertiary).  He  does  not  however  note  V.  Irus  as 
fossil  in  the  last  editioa  of  Ijonank  (1635),and  only  givea 


these  two  fbssil  cpedas,  V.  gtobota  aad  V.  tHahO^ 
M.  de  Blainville  girea  the  numbw  of  fossil  VimtnipMm 
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Pelricola  (lAm. ;  includmg  RupetteriOf  Fl.  de  BelU. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oval,  thick,  especially  at  the 
upper  part ;  mautle  with  simple  borders  whieh  are  a  little 
dilated  in  front,  where  they  form  a  rather  small  opening 
for  the  passage  of  a  tongue-shaped  and  feeble  foot ;  lubes 
small,  in  the  shape  of  cones,  truncated  at  their  somraiis, 
sei'arated  for  two-thirds  of  their  laogth,  aud  finely  radiated 
at  their  orifices;  hranchis  smalL 

Shell  rather  delicate,  without  an  epidermic  whit*,  radiated, 
oval,  aubtrigonal,  gaping  anteriorly*  more  or  leas  irregular, 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  tbe  anterior  side  much  shorter  than 
the  posterior  side;  umbones  not  projecting  much,  and 
oontiguous;  hinge  oomposed  of  small  cardinal  teeth  not 
diverging  much,  one  of  which  at  least  is  bifid,  to  tbe 
number  of  two  in  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other,  or  two  in 
each ;  ligament  external,  posterior,  short,  and  convex;  mus- 
cular impressions  oval,  united  by  a  pallial  impresHon  whieh 
is  often  not  very  distinct,  and  has  a  very  deep  and  ronnded 
excavation  posteriorly.  (Rang.) 

Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby  observes  ('  Genera,'  No.  xv.)  that  the 
genus  Petrieola,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  composed  of 
several  shells  which  Lamarck  thought  sufficiently  diftrent 
to  form  two  genera,  his  Patrietjla  and  BupeUaria,  tbe  ftrst 
with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  one  valve  and  one  in  the  other, 
the  second  with  two  teeth  in  each  valve ;  but  Mr.  Sowerlqr 
entirely  agrees  with  Lamarck  in  the  propriety  of  uniting 
them.  He  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  tbe  place  assigned 
by  Lamarck  to  this  and  some  other  genera  wnich  form  the 
hollows  in  stone  wherein  they  dwell;  and  he  thinks  that 
a  great  degree  of  similarity  in  external  figure  and  appeai^ 
ance  as  well  as  habit  should  have  bfoi^ht  them  nearer  to 
tbe  Phokutariee. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  a  note  .to  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  latter  did  well  in  uniting  Pttruhta 
and  Rttpellaria,  which  exhibit  in  fact  so  little  difference, 
that  the  same  species  may  be  placed  under  either  tbe  one 
or  the  other  genus,  acoordii^  to  the  state  of  development 
or  preservation  of  the  hinge.  M.  Deshayes  goes  further, 
and  says  that  perhaps  we  sull  be  obliged  hereafter  to  unite 
Petrieola  and  Venerwi^  whieh  in  reality  differ  but  little 
from  each  other.  This  resemblance,  he  adds,  exists  not 
only  in  the  sheila  but  also  in  the  inhabiting  animals.  Mr. 
(^rner  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  in  hia  *  Ana- 
tomical Classification  of  the  Lamellibrancbiata,'  we  find  ibe 
genus  Venerupia,  to  which  he  evidently  gives  a  very  large 
extent,  but  no  mention  uf  Petrieola. 

Gengruphical  Dittiibutim. — Nearly  coequal  with  that  of 
Venerupitt  as  far  as  tbe  localities  of  that  genus  are  re* 
corded :  and  rather  numerous  on  t^e  coasts  of  the  wanner 

f arts  of  A  menca.  (Cuming.)  Also  found  on  the  Oallapagos 
slands.  (Cuming.) 
Habitt,^—}Awih.  the  same  with  those  of  VenerupiM,  in 
tbe  same  roek  with  which,  and  in  ito  close  neighbourhood, 
Petrieola  is  often  (bund.  Mr.  Q.  B.  Sowerby  speaks  of  tbe 
cavities  in  which  they  live  as  being  evidently  of  their  own 
working,  though  on  account  of  their  form  they  cannot  po6si- 
hly  have  been  produced  by  a  rotatory  motion,  for  they  are 
exactly  of  the  shape  of  the  shell  itself,  and  a  very  tittle 
larger.  Petrieola  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from 
the  surface  or  near  it  to  a  depth  of  eleven  fathoms. 

The  species  are  not  few.  Lamanik  recorded  eleven  recent, 
two  of  which  occur  albo  in  a  fossil  staie;  and  two  entirely 
fossil.  M.  De.--hayes  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  recent 
species,  in  fact  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Petrieola  Lin- 
gvatula,  one  of  I^marck's,  ought  to  be  arranged  amotig  the 
Saxieava;  nor  does  he  admit  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby's  Fetri- 
colee  Ductyltu  and  tu^lobota  ('  Genera*)  into  i  he  last  edition 
of  Lamarck.  The  ten  new  recent  species  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  described  by  Mr.  G  B.  Sowerby 
in  t  he  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society*  for  1 834,  were 
probably  not  pubTisbed  when  the  6ih  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  Lamarck  went  to  press.  M.  Deshayes  however 
adds  two  fossil  species,  P.  elegam  and  eorallinphaga. 

The  difference  of  form  is  so  great  in  this  genus,  that  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  with  permission,  represen- 
tations of  the  following  species  from  tne  *  Genera,'  oy  Mx, 
G.  B.  Sowerby,  instead  of  the  deacfiption  and  figure  of  one 
speciei.  ^  r 
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I,  and  2,  rabieoU  Pholadifliniiu.  3.  P.  Dutjiiu.  4,  P.  Ochrolcuu,  S,  P. 
lupeatrii.  6,  P.  nbgloboM.  (Sowerby.) 

Fossil  Petbicola. 

The  mimb«r  of  recent  species  given  by  M.  Deabayes  in  bis 
tables  (Lyell)  is  13,  but  some  more,  as  we  bavo  seen,  bave 
been  described  since.  The  number  of  fossil  (tertiary)  be 
places  at  10,  and  gives  the  species  ochrocleuca,  lamellota, 
and  tiriaia  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  hia  *  Siratigrapbical  and  Local  Distribution*  of  the  fossils 
in  the  strata  below  tbe  chalk,  records  and  figures  two 
species  {canalictiiata  and  nueiformU)  from  Blackdown. 
Coralliopbaga.   iCypricardia,  part.  Lam.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown.  • 

Shell  ovalt  elongated,  finely  radiated  from  tbe  summit 
to  the  base,  cylindrical^  equivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the 
dorsal  summits  very  anterior  and  but  little  develo{)ed;  hinge 
consisting  of  two  small  cardinal  teeth,  one  of  which  is  sub* 
bifid,  in  front  of  a  sort  of  lamellar  tooth,  under  a  rather 
weak  external  ligament;  two  muscular  impressions,  wbicb 
are  smalt,  rouuded,  and  distant,  united  by  a  narrow  pallial 
impression,  a  good  deal  excavated  posteriorly. 

M.  de  Blainville  established  this  genus  for  some  species 
of  living  shells  placed  by  Lamarck  among  bis  Cypricardite, 
and  which  appeared  to  the  former  to  be  approximated  to 
the  Veruret.  11.  de  Blainville  states  that  M.  Deshayes  had 
caused  him  to  remark  shells  of  tbe  same  species  as  that 
cited  by  M.  de  Blainville  as  the  type,  and  which  had  modi- 
fled  their  form  so  as  to  resemble  a  Lithodomus  in  which  they 
had  lived. 

M.  Rang  thinks  that  this  genus  is  well  distinguished 
from  tbe  Cypricardiof,  because,  in  one  part,  the  excavation 
of  th«  muscular  impression  announces  that  the  animal  batt 
tubes,  whilst  the  other  dhows  that  it  perforates. 

Example,  Coralliophaga  carditoidea,  Blainv. ;  Cypricar- 
dia  corailiaphaw.  Lam. ;  Cardita  Dactytus,  Brug. ;  Chama 
earailiophaxot  GmeL 

Locality  and  Habits. — In  the  masses  of  madrepores  and 
other  corals  at  St.  Domingo.   M.  Rang  observes  that  it  is . 
in  the  masses  of  madrepores  so  common  at  tbe  Antilles 
that  the  species  of  this  genus  tihottld  bo  sought  fsa. 
P.  C,  No.  8i7. 


Fossil  CoitALLiopHAo& 
The  species  here  figured  as  recent  is  also  noted  by  La- 
marck as  fossil  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Cypricar<Ha  eo- 
raUiorhaga. 

N.B.  With  regard  to  this  genua  tbe  reader  should  bear 
in  mind  that  M.  Deshayes,  who,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck,  gives  Coralliophaga  eordiioidea  of  De  Blainville 
as  a  synonym  of  Cypricardxa  coralliophaga  of  Lamarvk, 
Bays,  in  a  note  to  the  succeeding  species  in  Lamarck's  *  Sys- 
tem,' 'These  three  last  species* — Cypn'rardia  roitrata,- 
Lam..  C.  coralliophaga,  and  C.  modiolarit,  tbe  first  of 
which  M.  Deshayes  considers  to  be  identical  with  it*  ante- 
cedent species  C.  angtUata,  Lam. — '  are  found  fossil  in  tbe 
grtiat  oolite  of  France  and  England.  lamarck,  who  had 
not  seen  their  hinge,  referred  them,  from  their  form,  to  tbe 
genus  Cypricardia;  but  I,  more  fortunate,  possess  separate 
valves,  from  the  hinge  of  which  I  have  cleared  aw  av  the 
stony  matter,  and  have  remarked  that  these  shells  have  all 
the  characters  of  Crasaina,  the  geiius  to  which  I  refer 
them.* 

Clotbo.   (Fottil  only.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  ova),  subregular,  striated  longitudinally,  equivalve, 
and  subequilateral ;  binge  formed  of  a  bifid  tooth,  curved 
back  into  a  hook,  rather  longer  in  one  valve  than  in  the 
other;  ligament  extemaL 

Example,  Clotho  Fax^atii. 


This,  the  only  specie.s  that  appears  to  be  known,  was  de 
tected  by  Faujas  in  the  sheibi  of  Cypricardiee,  which  were 
still  lying  in  the  stone  which  tbey  had  eroded  when  alive. 
M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  botli  adopt  the  genus;  but 
the  ibrmer  says  that  he  had  not  observed  it  himself. 
Ungulina. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  longitudinal  or  transverse,  irregular,  not  gaping, 
equi%*alve,  subequilateral;  umbones  sufficiently  developed 
and  eroded;  hinge  formed  by  a  cardinal  tooth,  which  is 
short  and  subbifld  in  each  valve,  and  an  oblong  marginal 
furrow  or  depression,  divided  i::tc  two  parts  by  a  contrac- 
tion; ligament  subinlemal,  and  inserting  itself  in  these 
depressions ;  muscular  impressions  elongated ;  pallial  im- 
pression not  flexuous.  (Rang.) 

Geographical  Ditiribution.—M.  Rang  notes  the  loealitjr 
as  unknown  in  faia  '  Manuel :'  but  tbe  locality  for  Ungm 
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luw  trantvena,  givcD  in  Lamarck  (last  edit.), » '  the  seas  of 
Senegal,*  on  the  authority  of  the  former.  Mr.  O.  B. 
Sowerby  haa  aldo  received  specimens  from  Senegal,  and 
^ya  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  marine. 

The  latter  naturalist  ohserveB  upon  this  genus,  that  it  vas 
established  by  Daudio  and  adopted  by  Lamarck,  but  is  at 
present  almotit  unknown  in  this  country.  He  states  that 
in  general  form  aqd  appearance  these  shells  very  nearly 
resemble  the  /.uci'm,  ana  gives  it  as  his  opmion  that  the 
two  species  recorded  by  Lamarck  are  only  accidental  va- 
rieties of  the  same. 

M.  Deshayes  does  not  think  that  the  characters  of  this 
genus  were  well  appreciated  by  Lamarck,  and  remarks  also 
on  its  close  approiLimaiion  to  the  Luci'ncB.  The  ligament, 
he  obiierves,  is  not  internal,  as  Lamarck  thought,  but  ex- 
ternal, and  received,  as  in  many  Lttcina  and  CyiherBtB, 
upon  very  flattened  nympha,  separated  by  a  deep  furrow*  in 
which  the  most  superficial  part  of  this  ligament  inserts 
itMlf.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  two  species  recorded 
by  Lamarck  (to  which  in  the  last  edition  he  has  not  added) 
are  varieties  of  one  only, 

Habitt. — M.  Deshayes  states  that  observations  recently 
'  made  by  M.  Rang  have  shown  that  the  Ungtdina  are  pw* 
forating  shells,  which,  ho  says,  be  had  already  known  from 
a  fossil  species  in  the  enviroiu  of  Bordeaux. 

Example,  Ungulina  trantvertcu 


Ungiillaa  lr&ai«crH. 

FosstL  Unqulina 

M.  Deshayes,  in  bis  tables,  records  one  living  species  of 
Ungulim,  but  notices  none  in  a  fossil  state.  It  will  be 
seen  above  that  he  speaks  of  a  fossil  species  from  Bordeaux 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Saxicava. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  elongated,  suboyliniiricai, 
having  the  mantle  closed  on  all  sides,  prolonged  backwards 
by  a  long  tube,  dauhle  internally,  a  little  divided  at  its 
summit,  and  pierced  inferiorly  and  anteriorly  by  a  rounded 
orifice  for  the  passage  of  a  small,  elongated,  delicate,  and 
pointed  foot;  mouth  moderate,  labial  appendages  small; 
orancbial  laminee  for  the  most  part  free,  and  very  unequal 
on  the  same  side, 

Shell  thick,  solid,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  elongated, 
rounded  in  front,  truncated  as  it  were  poateriorly,  gaping, 
irregular,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the  posterior  side 
being  much  longer  than  the  anterior;  umbones  not  very 
distinct;  hinge  without  teeth  or  with  two  separated  tuber- 
osities more  or  less  developed ;  ligament  external ;  mus- 
cular impressions  rounded  and  a  little  approximated,  united 
by  a  smull  straight  pallial  impression,  very  narrow,  and 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  valve.  (Rang,  from  Saxicava 
rugota.) 

Both  M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  place  the  genus 
among  the  Pyloridearu.  The  former  is  of  opinion  raat  it 
differs  but  little  from  Glycimeria. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  ('Genera,'  No.  xxt.)  includes  in  the 
genus  f^axieava  shells  which,  he  observes,  have  had,  in 
conformity  wiih  the  various  views  of  authors,  at  least  six 
different  generic  names.  He  apologises  for  the  conclusion 
to  which  lie  baa  come  in  contradiction  to  so  many  great 
authors,  but  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
Qe  premises  that  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  SolenTninutta 
9f  Ghemmitx  and  Montagu,  HiateUa  arctica  of  Daudin, 
CmrSt%  anAica  of  Bniguiire,  ud  Um  Byuomj/a  of  CuTier, 


are  one  and  the  same  species ;  and  that  Leach  s  PholeobuM 
includes  as  distinct  species  of  the  same  genui  the  Soim 
minutut  of  Montagu  and  the  Mytihtt  rugonu  of  Linneeus ; 
'now  the  former  of  these,'  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  'is 
Hiatella  arctica  of  Lamarck  and  Turton,  and  the  latter 
Saxicava  rugosa  of  the  same  authors :  thus  all  the  six 
genera  are  rmuced  to  one  by  Dr.  Leach,  whose  authority  ii 
indisputably  very  great  in  such  mattera  •  we  do  not  how 
ever  propose  to  our  readers  to  take  it  as  conclusive,  but 
will  state  that  we  possess,  as  Dr.  Leach  did,  a  series  of  spe- 
cimens, the  young  ones  of  which  are  more  regular  in  shape 
and  more  strongly  spinose  than  the  older,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Hiatella  arctica,  or  Solen  minuiu* ; 
and  the  older  specimens,  losing  the  strongly-marked  double 
rows  of  spines,  though  always  retaining  indications  of  them, 
and  assuming  a  much  less  regular  form,  become  character- 
istic specimens  of  Saxicava  rugota:  the  hinge  teeth  of  the 
youngerspecimensmav  be  advanced  as  an  argument  against 
the  identity  of  these  shells:  it  is  however  well  ki^owii  that 
in  many  shells,  particularly  those  that  are  irregular,  the 
teeth  become  obsolete  with  age:  thus  if  the  hinge  teeth, 
the  general  form  of  the  shells,  or  the  double  row  of  spines, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  generic  distinctions,  the  La- 
marckian  genera  HiaieUa  and  Saxicava,  and  his  Solen 
minutut,  merge  into  one:  to  show  that  the  shells  described 
as  distinct  species  under  either  of  these  generic  names  are 
identical  is  not  important  to  the  present  work ;  it  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  all  irr^ular  shells  that 
are  either  found  attached  to  or  imbedded  in  rocks,  corals, 
roots  of  sea-weeds,  &c,  the  general  form  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  character ;  and  we  believe  the  Mytilui  preecitue  and 
several  of  the  Saxicavee  described  by  Lamarck  and  Turton 
to  be  merely  variations  of  S.  rugosa,  than  which  there  is 
[lerhant  no  shell  more  subject  to  variety  of  form.'  To  illus- 
trate tnis  exposition,  Mr.  G.B.  Sowerby  gives  in  his 'Genera' 
the  following  figures  of  Saxicava  rugo$a  in  different  sUges 
of  its  existence. 


SuicmngDw. 

1,  the  young  ■hell ;  S,  inilde,  tharlng  the  l«eth ;  3,  « fbOfion  ipeeinca 
of  tlie  MBM :  4,  the  iniida,  ilKiH-iDg  tha  miucnlar  iBptaMtoos. 

M.  Deshayes  observes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  thif 
the  latter  knew  but  a  very  small  number  of  Saxicavte,  ank 
has  not  mentioned  anyfossils,  of  which  last  there  areelevau 
or  twelve  species.  'When,'  continues  M.  Deshayes,  •  we 
examine  the  shells  of  Byseomya,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  Saxicava,  we  find  no  difference  between  them; 
whilst  in  the  animals  a  much  greater  discrepancy  extsta, 
because  the  Byssomya  do  not  perforate,  and  carry,  behind 
a  rudimentary  fbot,  a  byssus,  like  that  of  the  Mytili;  the 
mantle  is  closed  for  a  good  part  of  its  length,  and  is  pro- 
longed backwards  into  two  siphons  joined  together  to 
the  summit.  If  we  appreciate  these  differenees  at  their 
just  value,  we '  nay  easily  perceive  that  they  are  not 
of  BO  great  importance  as  they  appear  to  be ;  for  a 
byssus  IS  a  method  of  living  in  the  same  apot  (en  an 
mfime  point),  as  well  as  the  mmltr  of  peneltttwg  atgiiift 
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Vr*  nrait  ooniider  the  obanetor  of  tbe  b^ius  in  the  Bya- 
wontjftB  u  of  little  value ;  for  the  neater  number  of  zoolo- 
gists  have  united  this  xenus  to  tbe  Saxieava*  M.  Des- 
faayes  then  f^oes  on  to  owwe  that  Lamarck  has  comprised 
the  same  gpecida  under  tvo  niy  different  genera,  ana  that 
bis  Solm  minutut  and  ffiatetla  aretiea  are  tbe  same  shell ; 
lo  bp  aaU^tad  of  wbiefa.  one  has  only  to  oompare  tbe  sy- 
nonym- *  Tbe  fiuit  is,*  he  adds, '  that  the  shell  in  question 
H  not  a  8okn^  and  ought  not  to  constitute  a  particular 

graus;  for  it  belongs  to  the  byfisiferous  Saxieava,  as  we 
ave  satisfied  ounelres  that  it  does  by  an  examination  of 
the  aniroal.' 

II.  Deshayes  further  observes,  in  a  note  to  Saxicaea  Aus- 
traUt,  that  all  shells  vhinfa.  like  those  of  this  genus  and 
the  two  following  (Petricola  and  KffB«rwpi>)  are  cramped  in 
their  development,  put  on  different  forms,  so  as  to  impose 
upon  the  moat  acute  observers,  especially  when  the  obser- 
vation is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  This 
faappeoed,  he  adds,  to  Lamarck,  who  has  given  to  the  same 
■hell  the  names  of  Corbuta  Auttratu,  Saxieava  Atutralis, 
and  Saxieava  vaneriformi* ;  so  that  in  a  well  executed 
oatalogue  it  would  be  necessary  to  unite  these  three  species 
imder  one  name,  and  arrange  them  among  the  Saxieava. 

GMVenqiAwii/iTifAiMtm.— Vervextantive.  The  North- 
ern Ocean,  the  Britannic  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  the  South 
Seas,  Australasia,  and  the  warmer  coasts  of  America,  are 
recorded  as  localities. 

Habiit,  ^.—tiT.  G.  B.  Sowerbj  remarks  that  tbe  Siixt- 
eactv  are  frequently  found  upon  the  outside  of  oysters,  pro- 
tected by  their  irregularities,  and  in  clefts  of  rocks  or 
eraids,  roots  of  sea-weedsi  and  perforating  oysters,  chalk, 
limestone,  and  hardened  clay.  Those,  he  addn,  which 
tbemsolves  perforate  the  hollows  in  which  th^y  live  are 
more  regular  than  others. 

Mr.  Garner  states  that  the  crypts  of  Saxieava  are  not 
eiroular :  hence  M.  de  Bellevue  and  Mr.  Osier,  in  this 
instance,  believe  them  to  be  formed  by  the  phosphoric  acid 
secreted  by  the  animal,  and  they  suppose  this  animal  to 
inhabit  tbua  rocks  only  which  are  composed  of  earbonate 
of  lime,  which  last  supposition  Mr.  Garner  declares  to  be 
not  eorreet  to  his  own  uiowledm, 

Mr,  O.  B.  Sowerby  observes  that  the  species  of  this  genus 
are  not  numerotu,  and  that  they  are  not  easy  tp  distinguish 
ftom  eaeh  oUm,  as  tbe  reader  may  imagine  from  the  confu- 
sion which  b^revailed  on  ibis  subject  Lamarck  recorded 
five  species.  Of  the  first  two  of  these  ( Saxieava  rvgota  and 
3.  GallieanaX  one,  accordii^  to  M.  Deshaves,  must  be  sup- 
pressed, being  in  reality  only  a  variety  of  the  other.  Saxi- 
eava Auttralu  and  S.  venertformit,  Lamarck's  fourth  and 
fifth  species,  are  identical,  as  we  have  already  seen.  To 
these  M  Desbayes  adds  S.  Gverim,  from  tbe  Mediterranean, 
and  8.  rhombotdet  f  as  recent  species.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
iZ<i(d.  Proc^  1834}  has  added  tluee  recent  species  (»llected 
and  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming, 

Fossil  Saxicata. 

Lamarol,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  diaraeteriied  no  fossil 
Saxieava.  M.  Desbayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number 
of  recant  species  as  5;  and  11  as  the  number  of  fossil 
species  (tertiary).  He  notes  two  sneciea,  8.  minuta  and  S. 
P&o/oiw.  as  both  livine  and  fossil  (tertiary).  We  do  not 
find  S.  minuta  recotilei  at  all  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
(1835),  nor  is  the  fossil  designation  added  to  iS.  Pholadia. 
Of  fossil  species  only  five  are  recorded,  unless  we  regard 
Saxieava  rhomboicua  (Desh.)  as  foesll  only,  which  the 
synonvms  (Donax  rhomboidet,  Poli,  Solen  itdnutiu.,  Linn., 
and  HiateUa  aretiea.  Lam.)  seem  to  forbid.  There  is  no 
recent '  habitat  *  given  ;  but  tliere  can  be  litlile  doubt  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  living  and  fossil  8.  minuta  of  the 
tables  of  H.  Oesfaayes. 

The  reader  will  bearinnuod  that  the  rav^sof  the  stone- 
•xeavating  genera  noticed  above,  though  considerable  when 
they  congregate  in  numbers,  are  superficial  m  comparison 
vita  tbe  destrurtive  operations  of  Phoku  and  Lithodomut. 

UTaOSTROTlON.  the  name  giveu  by  Uwvd,  and 
adopted  by  Fleming,  to  some  fbsail '  madrepores,  as  the 
lamelliforous  oorals  are  commonly  termed,  which  appear 
confined  to  tbe  older  strata  (especially  mountain  limestone). 
Thay  are  included  in  Cyathophyllum  of  Goldfuss  bv  Pro- 
ibssor  Phillips  (Oeol.  of  Torhtkire,  vol.  ii),  and  in  Colum- 
nana  br  Blainville  (Actinologia,  p.  350). 

IITHO^  R Y A.   [CiEsiPBOA,  vol  vii.,  p.  208.] 

UTaOTOMY  (from  Atft%  a  stone,  and  ri^vm,  to  cut) 
Altbough  unaaiy  oalouli  mqr  be  extracted  &om  the  kidneyi^ 


urethra,  or  bladder,  the  term  lithotomy  is  restncted  to  tb* 
operation  of  cutting  into  this  latter  viscus  for  the  purpose  o* 
removing  one  or  more  stones.  From  the  oompfex  nature 
of  the  fluid  secreted  by  tbe  kidneys,  and  the  quantity  of 
saline  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  deposiu  not  un- 
frequently  take  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities  to 
which  the  urine  has  across.  Hence  solid  concretions  of 
urinary  o^cuH,  may  be  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  or  urethra;  but  the  minority  of  these  concretions 
are  believed  to  be  ftnned  originally  in  the  kidneys.  Now. 
if  we  suupose  one  of  these  calculi  to  have  descended  into 
the  bladder,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  would  there  form  a 
nncleua,  around  which  the  addition  of  fresh  matter  would 
be  eonstanUy  adding  to  iubulk.  A  priori  reasoning  would 
lead  us  to  sappose  such  to  be  the  result,  and  that  this 
actually  takes  |ilace  is  proved  by  tbe  fbct  that  many  calculi 
have  for  their  nucleus  foreign  bodies  that  have  accidentally 
entered  the  bladder,  as  bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  bits  of 
bougie,  &c.  The  number  and  size  of  calculi  met  with  in 
the  bladder  differ  as  much  as  their  form  and  composition 
vary,  and  their  magnitude  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  number.  A  case  has  lately  been  recorded  in  which 
S98  calculi,  from  tbe  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  were 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death ;  while,  in  a  ease  described 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Sarle,  •  stone  was  extracted  afrer 
death  which  weighed  forty-four  ounces,  iu  long  axis  mea- 
suruig  sixteen  inches,  and  tbe  shorter  fourteen ;  but  the 
averai^e  size  of  vesical  calculi  is  about  that  of  a  walnut 
Their  form  is  mostly  spheroidal,  or  egg-shaped,  and  some- 
times flattened  on  two  sMes  tike  an  almond.  • 

According  to  their  composition,  they  are  either  soft  and 
friable,  or  very  dense  and  hard,  and  their  sur^e  may  be 
quite  smooth  or  beset  with  numerous  tubercles.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  their  loose  or  fixed  position  in 
the  bladder,  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  comparative  setertiy  of  the  symptoms.  Children  and 
aged  persons  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  those  in 
the  vigour  of  lift,  and  males  than  females;  the  inhabitanU 
of  temperate  climates,  than  those  of  higher  or  lower  latitudes. 

Swnptoms  qf  Stone  in  the  Bladder.— These  consist  in  a 
troublesome  itching,  sometimes  amounting  to  pain,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penu,  with  a  frequent  desue  to  make  water 
and  evacuate  the  bowels ;  tbe  urine  is  voided  with  great 
pain,  particularly  the  last  drops,  and  while  flowing  in  a  fbU 
stream  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  from  the  stone 
falling  against  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra.  When 
much  irritation  Is  present,  tbe  urine  on  cooling  becomes 
cloudy,  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  ropy  mucus,  not 
unfrequently  mixed  with  blood,  especially  after  any  rough 
exercise.  All  these  symptoms  vary  in  degree,  according  to 
the  Size  of  the  stone  and  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of 
its  surface,  its  fixed  or  loose  position  in  the  bladder,  tbe 
quality  of  the  urine,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  In- 
ttanees  are  recorded  of  persons  living  with  stone  in  the 
bladder  for  years,  yet  suffering  little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  i^  but  these  cases  must  be  considered  exceptions ;  in 
general  the  health  sooner  or  later  gives  way,  and,  without 
recourse  to  one  of  the  operations  we  en  about  to  speak  o( 
the  patient  lingers  out  a  miserable  existence  m  death 
terminates  his  sufferings.  Nearly  all  the  symptoms  we  have 
ju3t  described  as  belonging  to  stone  in  the  bladder  may 
however  be  simulated  by  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  or 
neighbourine  parts;  a  positive  diagnosis  therefore  can 
never  be  made  before  eounding  the  patient  This  consists 
in  introducing  into  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  a 
metallic  instrument  called  a  sound,  by  means  of  which  tbe 
slone  can  be  plainly  felt,  and  an  audible  noise  perceived  on 
striking  it :  till  this  be  rendered  evident  no  surgeon  would 
be  justified  in  undertaking  tbe  operation.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  stones  are  forced,  by  the  violent  conti  actions 
of  the  bladder  durins  fits  of  tbe  complaint,  between  the 
fosciouliof  the  muscuTareoatof  this  viscus,  so  as  to  become 
what  is  termed  encysted ;  or  they  may  become  adhennt  to 
some  portion  of  tbe  parietes  of  the  bladder:  under  these 
circumstances  the  surgeon  would  hesitate  before  he  undo^ 
took  the  operation. 

Modee  qf  per/orming  £i7Aotomy.— To  desoribe  at  lengtii 
the  various  modes  of  operating  for  the  stone,  and  the  modi- 
dcations  which  each  method  has  undergone  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  s  publication  not  strictly  survieal ;  we 
shall  therefore  merely  glance  cursorily  at  those  formerly  in 
use.  while  we  direct  our  attention  moie  parlHuladjM  tlw 
metbod  whieh  is  employed  «t  t)w^pies>n»j|i^ 
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.  the  Jpparatut  Mtnor,  Cuttt^  on  the  Gnpe,  or 
CtUuit  Method. — This  is  the  most  aDtient  kind  of  litho- 
tomy, and  has  probably  been  practised  from  time  imme- 
morial; but  CelauB  having  first  described  it,  it  has  been 
called  Lilkotomia  Celnana ;  and  &om  the  stone,  previously 
fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger^  in  the  anus,  being  cut 
directly  upon,  cutting  on  the  gripe,  a  hnife  and  a  huuk 
being  the  only  inslrumentfi  used.  The  appellation  of  ihe 
Uiter  apparatus  was  given  to  it  by  Marianus,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  ^m  a  method  vhich  be  described,  called 
the  apfaratttt  major,  from  the  many  instruments  employed. 
The  objections  to  cutting  on  the  gripe  are, — Ist  It  is  only 
applkahle  to  childi-en  under  fburteea  yeara  of  age.  2nd. 
It  Is  uncertain  vhat  parts  are  divided ;  this  depending  on 
^  degree  of  Force  employed  in  making  the  stone  project 
ill  the  perineum.  3rd.  The  injury  liable  to  be  inflicted  on 
parts  whose  integrity  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Afparaius  Major,  or  Marian  Method,  was  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  parts  to  be  operated  on.  It  was  supposed  that 
wounds  of  membranous  parts  would  not  heal,  while  their 
dilatation  might  be  undertaken  with  impunity.  In  con- 
formity with  these  notions,  the  precept  of  Celsus,  *  Ut 
plaga  paulo  major  quam  calculus  sit,'  was  neglected,  and 
the  object  endeavoured  to  be  attained  vas,  to  do  as  liitl« 
as  possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible  with 
instruments  called  dilators;  but  the  parta  thus  sub- 
jected to  attempts  at  dilatation  are  inelastic,  and  conse- 
quently were  lacerated.  Ilie  severe  iqjury  thus  produced 
rendered  this  one  of  the  most  fatal  operations  in  surgery ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  vaa  practised  for  near  200 
years,  till  Fr^  Jacques,  in  1697,^  taught  at  Paris  the 
method  at  present  in  use. 

High  Operation— so  named  from  the  incision  into  the 
bladder  being  made  above  the  pubes,  was  first  practised  in 
Paris  in  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  experiment  on  a  criminal,  by 
permission  of  Louis  XL;  but  the  earliest  published  account 
of  this  mode  of  operating  was  in  1556,  oy  Pierre  Franco. 
This  method  is  roost  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
atone  is  too  lai^  to  be  extracted  ftnm  the  perineum,  or 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland ; 
but  there  are  several  objections  to  it,  and  it  ia  nov  entirely 
tbandoned. 

Operation  through  the  Rectum. — This  method  was  first 
suggested  in  a  vork  published  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  the  proposal  never  received  much  attention  till  the  year 
1816,  when  it  was  revived  by  M.  Sanson,  of  Paris,  and 
r^arried  into  operation  by  him  and  by  Dupuytren;  but  the 
unfavourable  results  which  attended  the  perfbrmance  of 
this  operation  prevented  its  being  generally  tried  or  adopted, 
and  no  one  of  the  present  day  ever  thinks  of  performing  it. 

Lateral  Operation — so  called  from  the  prostate  gland 
and  nei-k  of  the  bladder  being  cut  laterally,  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  is  that  adopted  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  first  practised  by  Pierre  Franco,  a  surgeon  at 
Tourriirea,  but  he  never  ealablisbed  the  method  as  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  surgery ;  this  was  left  for  Fnre 
Jacques,  a  priest,  who,  in  1697.  came  to  Paris  in  order  to 
make  known  this  method,  which  he  employed  with  great 
snecesa  at  various  places.  Although  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  suceessftU  as  he  had  led  the  world  to  believe, 
the  superiority  of  his  mode  of  operating  was  immediately 
perceived  and  recognised,  and,  with  slight  modifications, 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  surgeons  of  that  period.  Hitherto 
the  Marian  section  had  been  used :  the  advantages  of  an 
aperation  by  which  a  flree  opening  was  made  into  the  bladder, 
over  one  in  which  it  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  without  laceration  of  the  parts,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  comment.  Surgpons  of  the  present  day 
somewhat  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  opening  to  be  made 
into  the  bladder,  and  on  tfie  choice  of  instruments  to  be 
employed:  some  make  use  of  a  common  scalpel,  which 
euts  irto  the  bladder  fW>m  without  inwards;  wnile  others 
prefer  tlie  bistoire  cach£,  orgorget,  which  divides  tlie  pro- 
state gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  fVom  within  outwards. 
Having  premised  thus  for,  we  will  proceed  to  desoibe  the 
operation  as  usually  undertaken  with  the  cutting  gorget. 
The  patient  having  been  wunded,  to  ascertain  that  the  stone 
is  actually  wiibin  the  bladder  (fur  instances  have  occuried 
of  stone  becoming  encysted  a  short  period  before  the  opera- 
tion), and  ine  rectum  being  emptied  by  means  of  a  clyst^,  he 
«  plaeed  on  faia  back  upon  a  tuiK  with  hia  buttocks  projeot- 


mg  rather  beyond  its  edge ;  he  shoifld  be  directed  to  graap  ' 
the  outside  of  each  foot  with  the  hand  of  the  same  aide^ 
and  the  two  pair  should  then  be  firmly  bound  together.  A 
ttaff,  which  is  an  mstrument  shaped  very  much  like  a 
catheter,  or  sound,  but  somewhat  longer,  and  grooved  on 
its  convex  side,  is  passed  through  the  urethra  into  Vii 
bladder,  where  it  must  be  retained  firmly  by  an  assistant; 
its  convexity  looking  towards  the  perineum,  and  the  groove 
slightly  inclined  to  the  left  side  oi  the  patient.  The  opera- 
tor now  commences  his  incision  below  the  bulb  of  Uie 
urethra,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  anui. 
and  oontinuei  it  obliquely  downwards  to  the  left  of  the 
raphl  of  the  perineum  nir  three  inehea,  till  it  reaefaea  midway 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  isdiium  and  the  anus :  this 
should  cut  through  the  integuments  and  superficial  iaschi. 
The  next  incision,  made  in  the  aame  direction,  divides  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle,  and  exposes  the  membranous 
portion  of  tne  urethra,  which  must  be  opened,  and  the 
groove  in  the  staff  felt  for  with  the  finger;  into  this  groove^ 
which  serves  as  a  director  for  making  the  concluding  sec- 
tion of  the  operation,  is  inserted  the  beak  of  the  gorget  (a 
sort  of  knife  terminated  hy  a  beak,  that  fits  into  the  groove 
of  the  stafi).  The  operator  npw  rises  from  his  chair,  and, 
taking  the  staff  in  his  lefl  band,  raises  its  handle  from  the 
abdomen  till  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  patient's 
body ;  the  gorget  is  now  pushed  onwards,  along  the  groove, 
till  it  enters  the  bladder.  By  raising  Uie  handle  of  the 
staff  the  gorget  is  made  to  enter  the  bladder  in  a  direction 
corresponding  with  its  axia,  and  the  danger  of  vrounding 
the  rectum  is  thereby  avoided.  As  soon  as  the  gorget  has 
been  introduced  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  and  a  pair  of  long 
forceps,  expresdy  adapted  for  this  operation,  is  passed  along 
the  gorget  into  Uie  bladder,  and  this  latter  insferument  with- 
drawn. The  stone  is  now  to  be  seized,  and  gently  ex- 
tracted ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stone  is  too  laice 
to  be  removed  without  using  a  degree  of  force  that  would 
be  perfectly  unjustifiable:  in  this  case,  if  the  wound  will 
not  admit  of  further  enlargement,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  crushing  it,  and  thus  taking  it  away  piecemeaL 
A  stone  should  always  be  examined  immediately  after  it  ti 
extracted,  because  its  appearance  conveys  some  mformatton 
concerning  the  existence  of  others ;  and  in  every  instance 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  ahould  be  explored  with  the  flngw, 
to  ascertain  that  there  Is  no  other  stone  present.  Bncysted 
calculi  seldom  require  an  operation  for  their  removal,  bnt^ 
should  this  be  necessary,  the  cyst  may  be  opened  by  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury,  and  the  stone  taken  away.  When  a  stone 
is  known  to  be  of  ample  size,  some  operators  perform  vhat 
is  called  the  bilateral  operation,  ftnm  both  sides  of  the 
prostate  gland  being  cut ;  for  this  purpose  a  double-edged 
knife  has  been  invented,  called  (he  double  lithotome;  but 
Mr.  Listen  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated  machine  is 
requisite  to  make  tnis  bilateral  division,  and  that  it  is  quite 
time  enough  to  do  it  when  the  necessity  it  has  been 
ascertained. 

Lithotomy  in  ffomen.— From  the  shortness,  largeness, 
and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra,  the  surgeon  is 
seldom  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  in  women.  The 
formation  of  calculi  is  perhaps  not  less  common  in  vomen 
than  in  men;  but  fi^m  the  anatomical  circumstances  just 
alluded  to,  stmes  of  considerable  m^nitude  have  lieen 
voided  spontaneously,  lliis  fact  has  suggested  the  plan  of 
mechanically  dilating  the  urethra,  and  thus  extrscting  them 
without  the  employment  of  any  cutting  instruments;  but 
where  the  stone  is  very  large,  the  degree  of  dilatation  neces- 
sary for  its  extraction  is  liable  to  produce  paralysis  of  the 
part,  and  incAntinence  of  urine  ever  after.  To  avoid  these 
evits,  an  artificial  opening  should  be  made  into  the  bladder. 
The  operation  is  simple.  A  strait  alsff,  or  director,  is  in- 
troduced through  the  meatus  urinarius ;  the  groove  is  turned 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  ins  direction  parallel 
to  the  ramus  of  the  left  OS  pubis;  arid  the  knife  is  thus  con- 
duo  ted  into  the  bladder,  and  makes  the  oecessary  indskn 
through  the  whole  extoLt  of  the  passage  and  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Treatment  after  the  Operation. — T\y^  dangers  to  ba 

guarded  against  a^er  en  operation  of  li-hotomyare.  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum ;  infiltration  of  urine 
into  (be  cellular  texture  of  the  perineum  and  parts  adjacent; 
and  hnmorrhage.  To  prevent  the  dangers  that  would  arise 
from  inflammation,  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfiMtly 
quiet,  and  on  a  low  regimen ;  but  supposing  it  to  Jiave  set 
in*  the  most  prooipt  anl  enogetip  measttrcs  ^tvt  ba  ha4 
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reooana  to ;  copious  veneseotioD,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
ftnd  fomentations,  with  the  administration  of  such  medi- 
cines as  are  known  to  be  most  efficacioiu  in  such  cases, 
afford  the  only  cbanee  of  preserving  the  patient  Infiltra- 
tion is  to  be  avoided  by  placing  the  patint  in  such  a  posi' 
tira  that  the  urine  can  flow  readily  from  the  wound,  wnieh 
should  be  left  uncorwed,  or  this  end  ii  attahwd 
tually  by  introducing  an  elastie  gum  catheter  mto  the  blad- 
der, and  suiforing  it  to  remain  there  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days.  Hamorrhage  it  fortunatdy  a  rare  occurrence ; 
but  should  this  take  place,  pressure,  made  by  means  of 
sponee  or  lint  compresses,  may  be  tried ;  and  if  this  fiul,  the 
bleedinir  ves-iel  must  be  sought  for  and  tied. 

LITHOTRITY  (from  Xidoc.  a  stone,  and  the  root  rpt.  to 
pierce) ;  Lithotripstf  (fh}m  Xidoc.  and  rptStt,  to  break),  '  the 
reduction  of  a  calculus  iu  the  bladder  into  small  pieces,  by 
means  of  instruments  passed  into  that  organ  through  the 
nmthra,  so  that  the  fr^ments  may  be  diseliarged  through 
the  latter  tube,  and  no  necessity  remain  for  tne  perform- 
wnoB  ot  lithotomy.*  This  operation,  which  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  brilhant  aehievemeats  of  modem  surgery, 
wu  first  seriously  proposed  in  181S,  and  Oruithuisen,  a 
Benrian  su^;eon»  constructed  an  apparatus  for  performing 
it.  But  the  originality  the  idea  was  probably  derived 
from  antient  writers,  several  of  whom  speak  of  the  praotiea- 
bili^  of  breaking  stones  within  the  bladder,  although  they 
make  no  mention  of  the  mode  of  performing  it.  At  the 
oommeneement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Rodriquez,  a  phy- 
sician of  Malaga,  is  said  to  have  broken  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  striking  it  with  a  catheter ;  but  the  first  sug- 
gestion we  meet  with  of  an  apparatus  oonstruoted  espressfy 
for  this  purpose  is  by  Gruithuisen.  It  consisted  of  a  wide 
strait  tube,  wbicb  was  introduced  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder.  Through  the  tube  was  passed  a  noose  of  cop- 
per wire  (by  which  tb^  stone  was  caught  hold  of  and  fixed) 
and  a  rod  terminating  in  a  circle  of  teeth  or  a  spear-point; 
a  driUing-mo^n  was  now  given  to  the  latter  uutrament 
by  means  of  a  bow,  and  the  stone  was  thus  perforated  or 
Koken.  Siooatbis  period,  the  operation  haa  undergone 
snoeesaiTe  improvements  in  the  hands  of  Leroy,  Civiale, 
and  Hcttiteloupl  The  Adlowing  is  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  this  last  gentleman.  The  patient^  placed  on 
an  operating  bed,  so  oonstracted  as  to  admit  of  any  inclina- 
tion being  given  to  it  that  the  operator  may  think  proper. 
At  its  foot  IS  an  apparatus  for  affording  a  fulcrum  to  the 
instrument  which  is  to  be  passed  into  the  bladder ;  and  two 
slippers,  securely  fixed  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  apparatus  alluded  to,  serve  for  securing  *be  feet  of  the 
patient,  who  is  placed  in  a  positifHi  nearly  resembling  that 
chusen  for  tbe  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  bladder  is  now 
moderatedy  distended  with  warm  water  injected  through  a 
eatbaler.  Apair  of  strotqf  sliding  forceps.  Uu  (^)pasite  sar- 
ftuies  of  which  are  ftamishad  with  teeth,  an  then  mtrodueed ; 
and  the  ealoulns  having  beni  sailed,  the  lower  piece  of  tbe 
forcqis  is  fixed  to  a  vice  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  serving  as  a 
Ailenim,  and  the  upper  piece  is  struck  with  a  hammer  and 
the  calculus  broken.  Thus,  neither  tbe  shock  arising  from 
the  eoneussion  is  communicated  to  the  bladder,  nor  is  this 
o^n  liable  to  be  ii^jured  by  tbe  fragmenia  being  forcibly 
projected  against  its  internal  surfooe.  The  instruments  are 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  fragments  are  afterwards  voided 
with  the  urine ;  or  if  any  nmain  too  Ui^e  to  be  thus  dis- 
charged, the  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  till  all 
is  got  rid  of.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  an  operation  so 
simple,  productive  of  so  little  pain,  and  so  entirdy  free  from 
tbe  dangers  attradant  on  tlw  operation  of  Utbotomy,  was 
more  ganenlly  applicable  than  it  is  found  tOabe^  but  it  k 
snt^ttothefoUowingdisadvaotagea.  Thepatientdoes  not 
obtain  a  cure  at  once,  and  in  many  instances  tbe  operation 
is  required  to  be  repeated  several  times;  and  as  the  smallest 
frai^ent  which  remains  behind  will  form  tbe  nucleus  of  a 
new  stone,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  Uke 
place  after  this  operation  (ban  after  lithotomy.  It  is  unfit 
for  calculi  formed  on  extraneous  substances  wbicb  have 
entered  the  bladder,  for  encysted  or  adherent  calculi,  for 
lar<;e  or  very  bard  calculi,  for  patients  with  enlaned  priH 
state  gland  or  diseased  bladder,  and  for  ehitdrea.  .The  acci- 
dents liable  to  arise  from  the  operation  are  generally  lens 
grave  t^n  those  to  vbinh  the  operattou  of  lithotomy  is  sub- 
^t;  two  of  the  most  serious  that  have  taken  place  are  per- 
foration of  the  coau  of  tbe  bladdbr  and  tbe  breaking  of  the 
Instrumeat  within  this  viscus.  But  where  the  stone  is 
■mall  and  not  toe  hard,  tad  oOier  fevoarable  cinmmstanoas 


are  present,  we  imagine  few  could  be  found  who  would  net 
give  it  the  preferenoe  over  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

LITHUA'NIA,  a  large  tract  of  country  which  now  forms 
some  important  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire^  but  whioh 
onoe  constituted  an  independent  and  pow«nil  stat^  until 
it  was  united  to  Folano  by  tbe  acensiion  of  its  rngniag 
dynasty  to  tbe  thnne  of  th^  oountry.  Its  hittory  is  very 
remarlnble^  and  presents  a  most  ntnordinary  instance  at 
a  nation  which,  after  having  remained  for  centuries  in  a 
state  of  utter  inai^ificance,  assumed,  by  its  conquests  and 
wise  poliqr,  in  a  oomiwmively  short  time,  a  station  wbidi 
rendoed  it  for  about  a  century  tbe  moM  formidaUe  power 
of  tbe  north. 

The  early  history  of  Lithuania  is  involved  in  mnoh 
obscurity,  and  tbe  several  traditions  contained  in  its  cbro> 
nicies  are  exceedingly  confused.  A  current  tradition 
that  a  Roman  colony  had  settled  on  tbe  shores  of  the 
Baltic  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mere  foble.  There  are 
some  very  ingenious  oonjectures  that  tbe  Heruli,  who 
destroyed  tbe  Western  empire  under  Odoaeer.  were  inbabi- 
tanu  of  Uthuania,  and  Utat  after  thoir  expulsioa  from  Italy 
they  returned  to  this  oountry,  and  hnagbt  with  tbem  thoaa 
words,  reaembling  the  Latin,  which  abound  in  the  Utha- 
anian  language^ 

The  flnt  mention  of  lithuaoU  opeuzs  in  the  chronicle  of 
Quedlinburg,  A.D.  1009.  (Naruuewicz,  Hitt.  qf  P(^aad,  voL 
iT.t  p.  146.)  From  that  time  the  name  of  Lithuania  begins 
to  appear  more  frequently  in  Russian  chronicles,  which 
speak  of  the  Lithuanians  as  a  poor  and  savage  nation,  some 
tribes  of  which  were  compelled  by  the  bordering  Russian 
princes  to  pay  a  tribute,  consisting  of  tbe  bark  of  birch 
trees  for  making  oil.  of  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of  lime 
trees,  and  of  brooms.  Tbe  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
nation  roust  have  been  very  great  if  their  oonqueron  were 
satisfied  with  sueb  sylvan  troduoe.  lit  the  twelfth  century 
the  Lithuaniana  began  to  be  more  known,  particularly  l^^ 
their  wan  with  tin  Cleiman  knights. 

Towards  the  year  1800.  Albert,  Inshop  of  Ri^  founded 
the  order  of  tbe  Knights  Sm>rd-bearera  (Gnsireri),  in  ordei 
to  conquer  the  pagans  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  the  Curiscfae  Haff  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
balf-savage  barbarians  were  so«i  subdued  by  the  vatour 
and  military  skill  of  those  warrior  monks,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  opiwessive  bondage.  Not  long  after,  about 
1220,  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia.  being  imable  to  resist  tbe 
predatory  attacks  of  the  Prussians,  a  branch  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, called  to  his  assistance  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  granted  them  a  large  tract  of  land,  with 
many  castles,  'uiese  knights  did  the  same  in  Prussia  that 
the  Sword  bearen  had  done  elsewhenj-and  the  two  or- 
ders aoquired  new  strength  frmn  their  union,  which  was 
efleetedin  1338>  and  beMme  moat  formidable  enemies  to 
their  nei^boun,  particularly  to  the  unconverted  Uthn- 
aniauB.  Tbeee  priaatly  soldiers  were  certunly  tbe  bravest^ 
tbe  most  skilful,  and  the  best  armed  militia  of  that  time; 
and  their  numban  wen  continually  reoruited  by  German 
adventunrs,  who  floeked  to  their  standard  in  order  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  their  hub  and  a  grant  of  lands  wrested  from 
tbe  naiive  idolaters.  Such  w^e  the  enemies  with  whom 
the  Lithuanians  had  to  oontend,  they  themselves  being 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  war,  almost  destitute  of  defonsive 
armour,  and  having  for  the  most  part  no  other  weapons 
than  spears,  clubs,  and  arrows,  hi  spito  of  these  disad- 
vantages they  not  only  resisted  the  German  invadera  but 
gained  possession  of  some  those  Rusuan  prinopalities 
to  which  they  h»l  bean  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  Inie  de- 
cline of  the  powerftil  Russian  prinoiiMlity  of  Haliox,  by 
the  death  of  Priooe  Roman,  who  was  defeated  and  kil.ed 
by  the  Poles  in  the  battle  of  Zarichost,  1206,  delivered  the 
Lithuanians  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  their  preda- 
tory incursions  began  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Polisii 
ana  Russian  prinoipalities :  some  of  the  latta  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Litnuaoian  ohieftaius,  who  generally  sought  to 
consolidate  their  acquisitions  by  embracing  the  creed  (that 
of  the  Eastern  Church)  of  their  new  subjeoa,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  remained  &ithful  to  their 
idols. 

Ryngdd  was  tbe  first  lithuanian  ruler  who,  after  having 
united  under  bis  dominion  all  tlie  priociMlities  of  thtS 
nation,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Liihuania  about 
1235.  His  son  Mindog,  having  received  from  tbe  Pbpo 
the  royal  diadem,  anbcaeed  Chn8tianityj,j^  ms  oedwum 
at  NoTOgradakin  ISM  (ftn>u^^^^|it^^^ 
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MBt  ton),  by  A>  anhbiihop  of  Riga  and  anoUier  Roman 
Catholie  prdaM;  but  not  uving  obtained  the  adran* 
tama  whu^  ha  expeeted  ftom  mi  amfanUmt  he  loon 
t^pied  into  paguiaia.  At  the  and  the  tiiirteanth 
emtniy  Witeoea  estaUkhad  a  new  dynastr  on  the  throne 
oTthitflotintry;  lint  lithnania^  moat  bruUant  an  began 
allar  the  aooonaion  of  the  grand-duke  Ohcdymin  in  ISIA. 
He  made  moat  extenaiva  oonqueiti  in  the  aouth-weatarn 
prinoipalitiea  of  Russia,  and  oonaoUdated  hii  power  by  in- 
iuling  the  most  perfeot  proteetion  to  the  religion,  language, 
enstonia,  and  property  of  the  inhabiunu  of  the  conquered 
lands.  But  tne  most  extraordinary  cireumstanoe  of  that 
conquest  is,  that  those  newly  acquired  provinces  were  in- 
tmsted  only  to  the  administratian  of  such  princes  of  the 
I^thaanian  dynasty  as  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
eonquered  population,  whilst  the  sovereign  still  remained 
an  i(k>Iater,  This  wise  policy,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  displayed  by  other  eonqueroca,  strongly  attached 
fhe  Russian  Christians,  who  were  flva  timea  aa  numerous 
■a  the  red  Lithuanian  population*  to  their  new  mastera, 
wider  whose  away  th^  finind  that  repose  and  aeenrity  of 
Wfaioh  tboT  had  been  for  a  long  time  denrived  by  the  in< 
temal  flntoB  (riT  ibeir  petty  princes,  and  the  inoessant  an- 
Doyanoe  fttnn  the  Mongols,  who.  possessing  the  nwth- 
eastern  principalities  of  Ruseia,  constantly  attempted  to 
extend  weir  rule  over  those  parts  which  became  now  a 
p(ffUon  of  the  LiUiuaoiao  empire. 

Two  nations,  of  a  different  origin  and  creed,  thus  became 
•oon  blended  together,  and  tlw  Rossian  Christians  were 
always  the  most  foyal  sutrjeets  of  the  pagan  grand-dukes  of 
Lithuania.  The  Russian  became  the  offieial  language  of 
Lithuania,  and  oontinued  so  till  the  middle  of  the  soTen- 
teenth  century,  when  it  waa  anpeiaeded  bjr  the  Ftdish 
language.* 

Th6  goremment  of  Uthnania  was  in  soqie  degree  feudal : 
each  province  was  eiven  in  ftef,  generally  to  a  nrince  of  the 
reigning  ftmUy.  There  was  not  however  anytning  like  the 
r^ular  feudal  organtMtion  of  veatetn  Enrope.  After  its 
union  with  Poland,  Lithuania  waa  govuned  b;  the  aame 
forms  as  that  country. 

Ghedymin  was  killed  in  1328,  at  the  si^  of  the  fortreu 
of  the  German  knights.  He  divided  his  empire  among 
his  several  sons,  but  after  some  contention,  one  of  ibem, 
called  Olgfaerd.  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  He  proved 
ii  worthy  successor  to  his  glorious  Ikther:  he  defeated 
the  Tartars,  and  compelled  those  of  Crimea  to  become 
his  vassals,  having  extended  the  limits  of  Lithuania 
to  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  repuUica  of  Norogorod  and  Pskow  acknow- 
leitod  his  aupremaOT*  and  he  presented  himself  in  triumph 
before  the  eatea  of  Ifoacow  in  the  jrean  1368,  1870,  and 
1S73.  He  £ed  in  1881,  En  the  Christian  eommunitr  of  the 
Otaek  choroh,  which  he  embraeed  on  bis  death-bed,  at  the 
solicitations  of  his  wifo,  who  was  a  Russian  princes*  of 
Twer.  It  is  even  supposed  that  he  hsd  seeratly  been  a 
Christian  during  his  lifetime,  and  had  early  beoome  a  oon- 
vert  to  its  doctrines. 

Olgherd's  son  and  sncAessor,  Yagnellon,  married,  in  1385, 
Hedyige  of  Amou,  queen  of  Poland,  and,  having  been 
baptized,  ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.  From  that 
time  Lithuania  waa  united  with  Poland. 

Yaguellon,  havii^  become  a  Christian,  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  convert  his  pagan  subjeets.  The  attach- 
ment of  these  Idolatefs  to  tbetr  religion  seems  to  have  bem 
at  that  time  verv  weak,  and  Yagneilon  had  no  great  diffl* 
eolty  fat  Booomplishing  his  taak.  It  is  asserted  by  the  ehro- 
Blom  tb«t  the  pnmiue  of  ft  new  white  wiwUen  coat  was 
•ufBeient  to  induee  the  Lithuanian  pagans  to  desert  their 
idols  and  to  approarh  the  Inptismal  font 

Yuuellon  otmself  tran^ted  for  the  uas  of  his  subjeota 
the  (Seed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  taito  the  litbuanian  lan- 
guage. It  waa  natural  for  the  new  converts  to  retain  for  a 
King  time  many  heathen  ritea,  and  even  in  our  dafs  tbt 
common  people  preserve  many  customs  evidently  derived 
fiom  tbeir  idolatrous  forefothers.  Although  by  the  accession 
of  Yagiiellon  to  the  throne  of  Poland  the  two  countries  be- 
came united,  it  often  happened  that  the  kings  of  Poland  of 
the  Yaguellonian  fomily,  who  were  hereditary  sovereigns  in 

•  Tbw  BsMtoa  Uhn  ii  oDita  dUbmrt  tan  tha  MinarrHa.or  modem  Boi 
ma.  It  b  •  dI>Uet  eaOad  naarmllr  that  of  WUta  BUMta,  aixl  n  b  now 
*lDli*«  bftlM  yopoiallMi  oTtbo  pmert  gatamtMalm  it  JVuftk.  MobUcw. 
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litfauania,  but  rieotive  in  Poland,  after  thair  aeeairioii  la 
the  crown  of  the  latter  country,  gave  up  the  eovemmcDt  Ok 
lithuania  to aprinoe  of  diair  fomQy,  but  atiU  retained Ikm 
aomeignty.  The  moat  ealebmted  of  tboae  prineea  «H 
Vibdd  (1430).  A  kind  of  nnioa  of  the  two  eonntriea  wm  af- 
foeted  at  the  diat  of  Lublin  in  1M9,  eoa^oaed  of  aenatan 
and  deputies  of  both  nations.  By  thia  transaction  the  rights 
of  the  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those  of  lithuania. 
whose  thmne  beoame  elective  like  that  of  Poland.  The 
diets  of  the  two  conntriea  were  h^  in  common,  but  the 
lawa,  finances,  and  armiea  remained  separate.  Tbia  slate  <tf 
things  continued  till  the  fall  of  Pulana. 

We  have  already  said  that  Lithuania  extended  under  the 
reign  of  Olgherd  as  for  as  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  lost  a  grei^  part  of  ita  do- 
minions under  the  reign  of  Casimir  III.,  lung  of  Pidand 
and  grand-duke  of  Liuiuania,  and  on  several  subsequent 
oooaaiona.  But  these  events  belong  to  the  hiatoiyof  PoUnd* 
of  whirh  Lithuania  then  formed  an  inte^f^ral  put  At  the 
time  ot  the  firat  diamembennent  itf  Pblud  in  177S,  Litfaa- 
ania  ms  divided  into  the  lUlowiog  palalinfttea  or  oonntiea. 
Vilna.  Troki,  Novc«rodek,  Brest  Vitepsk,  Polook,  MstislaC 
and  the  duchy  of  Mmogitia- 

The  territory  whidi  constituted  the  government  dndiy  of 
Lithuania  at  the  above-mentioned  time  How  forms  the 
Russian  governments  of  1 ,  Vilna ;  S,  Grodno ;  3.  Bialya- 
tock ;  4,  Minsk ;  Mohilew ;  and  6,  Vitepsk ;  and,  7,  the 
palatinate  of  Augusiov,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland*  oenali- 
tuted  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815.  The  ottent  and  popu- 
lation of  this  province  are  as  follows:— 

Vilna      .  22,970  Eng.  iq.milea.  1,357,400  pop. 

Grodno      .    6,930  „  .  868.100 

Bislystock     3,360  „  .  324,600 

Vitepsk     .14.190  „  .  934,900 

Mohilew    .  19,500  .  985.400 

Hinsk         36.930  „  .  1,163.100 

Augustor  .  19,000  „  .  335,000* 

lithuania  is  generally  a  flat  and  low  country,  although 
there  are  some  hills  in  the  environs  of  Vilna.  The  norw- 
westem  part,  comprehending  the  duchy  of  Samogitia,  is 
very  fertile^  and  celebrated  particularlv  on  account  of  its 
flax.  The  nanks  of  the  Kiemen  are  also  generally  fertile, 
and  in  many  parts  very  picturesque.  But  the  greats  part 
of  this  country  is  covered  with  sand,  marshes,  and  fena. 
Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat-mossea,  but  th« 

S|uantity  of  iron  ia  vefy  limited,  and  many  iron-works  whidi 
ormerly  existed  ue  now  abandoned  in  consequonee  of  the 
cheaper  tale  at  which  iron  can  be  got  from  Uw  mines  in  the 
north  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Blooka  of  gcanite  and 
pudding-stone  are  loattaed  over  many  distrieta.  The  large 
forests  abound  in  fine  timtw,  and  contain  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wild  animals,  such  as  elks,  wild  hogs,  bears,  wolve% 
foxes.  &C.  An  animal  peculiar  to  Lithuania  is  the  uroehs, 
or  biaon,  which  was  formerly  found  in  many  foresta  oi  P»- 
land  and  Germany,  but  is  now  confined  to  a  single  spot  in 
Lithuania,  called  the  forest  of  Biala  Vida.  [Bison.]  The 
climate  ia  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  ver^  hot  in  aun- 
mer.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufootuies  m  the  oountiy, 
and  ita  exports  consist  chiefly  of  flax,  hemp,  corn,  timber, 
honey,  and  wax. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  Lithuania  are  the 
Niemen  (in  Omnan,  Memel),  the  Dnieper,  Bwezina,  ViUii^ 
&0.  Hie  chief  towns  are  Vilna,  ita  antient  capital,  Grodno, 
Hinik,  Hotailew,  Vitepsk,  &e. 

It.  1ms  been  mentioned  that  the  liUiuanians  remainad 
idolatera  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centnry.  Their  chief 
deity  waa  Perkunas,  or  the  god  of  thundw,  besides  aome 
other  divinities  presiding  over  seasima,  elements,  and  parti* 
oular  oeoupations,  as  was  the  case  in  almost  all  the  idda- 
trous  creeds  of  antient  Europe.  They  possessed  also  saored 
groves  and  fountains,  and  worshipped  the  fire  and  conae- 
orated  snakes.  Some  learned  diiiquisitions  have  been 
written  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  antient  Lithuanian 
worship;  among  others,  Lasicius,  or  Lasitski»  '  De  Diia 
Samogitomm,'  in  the  eolleotioa  <^  Blienr,  ■  De  Republiei 
Polona.' 

The  population  of  Lithuania  is  composed  of  lithuaniaa^ 
lithuano-Ruasians,  Poles,  Jews,  ana  Tartan.  The  Laat 
form  a  population  of  about  100,900  individuals,  and  an 
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deRoradaDU  of  a  Tartar  ooloiiy  settled  iu  lithuania  by  the 
Bpand-duke  Vitold  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. They  all  profeKS  the  Mohammedao  religkm,  but  they 
m»  not  distinguished  in  externals  ftom  the  other  inhabitanli 
of  th«  oountiy.  Those  who  are  descended  flrom  the  Tartar 
vuma,ornoble%  were  admitted  into  the  tanks  of  the  Palish 
nobility,  and  posMsiod  all  Uie  privileges  of  that  oider»  and 
they  continue  to  posieii  tbam  under  the  Buisiui  govem- 
mmt.  They  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  honesty*  and  are 
generally  emuloyed  in  various  offices  of  trust, 

We  have  already  said  that  ttie  or»in  oi  the  Lithuanian 
nation  is  involved  in  obieuri^,  and  that  all  the  comeDtures 
en  this  subject  load  to  no  satt^tory  eonclusion.  We  have 
also  alluded  to  the  tndition  about  a  Roman  colony  in  Li- 
thuania. Adelung  and  Vatar  deftne  the  Lithuanians  to  be 
a  GermanO'Slavic  nation,  and  say  that  two-thirds  of  their 
language  are  Slavonian.  Balbi,  in  his  '  Bthnograpbical 
Atlas.'  places  the  lathuanian  language  among  the  Slavo- 
nian, and  states,  on  the  authority  of  Ur.  Watson,  that  it  is 
■omposed  ot  fbur-sixths  of  Slavonian,  of  which  two-sixths 
ate  derived  from  the  Polish  and  two-sixths  from  the 
Rtmian  taogua^  whilst  the  remainihg  two-sixths  may  be 
traced  to  the  Fmoisht  Gotbiob  and  Garawn.  The  Vg^Dixm 
however  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a  camet  on*.  ?rbere 
ean  bo  no  doubt  tluit  a  mat  number  of  Slavonio  words 
berame  mixed  with  the  Litiiuanian  langusge,  from  the  dr* 
eumstaooe  of  the  Russian  «nd  ufterwards  the  Polish  being 
the  official  languages  of  ^t  eountry :  it  ia  also  certain  that 
the  rule  of  the  German  kn%hu  tutrodnred  many  German 
wiffds  into  the  lithuanian  language,  hut  their  number  is  by 
no  means  so  large  as  to  warrant  the  condusioQ  above  men- 
tioned. Therecentresearchesofsomedistingui»hedGennan 
philologists,  and  particuhiriy  those  of  Bopp  and  Bofalen,  have 
proved  that  the  Lithuanian  language  is  elosdy  allied  to  the 
Banserii,  and  that  all  the  woras,  except  those  of  modern 
introduction  which  an  dwived  from  die  Latin,  Qermanio, 
and  Slavonian  languages,  are  eo  r^ted  to  Sanscrit  roots, 
in  common  with  those  above-mentioned  languages,  as  to 
prove  only  that  the  lithuanian  language  haa  a  common 
origin  with  them,  but  not  that  it  is  derived  from  them. 
Professor  Bohlen,  of  KSnigsberg.  an  eminent  Samerit 
sdiolar,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  widi  the  Lithuanian 
]angoafi;e,  thinks  that  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
SooBont  than  to  any  othK*  known  language.  Hie  Lithu* 
auian  language  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Lithuanian  Proper,  and  the  Lettonian,  or  livonian.  both 
of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  smaller  ones.  The  lithu- 
anian I^oper  contains  the  foUowiof;  dialoots:— 1st,  the  old 
Prussian,  which  had  been  spoken  m  Prussia  previously  to 
the  arrivd  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
tried  by  all  means  to  extir|wts  it  Notwithstanding  this 
unftvourable  circumstance,  it  was  still  in  general  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  but  in  spite  of  the  support  it  d»- 
rived  from  the  Protestant  nuUioritiei.  it  dwindled  away, 
ID  that  areording  to  Hartkneoh,  who  wrote  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  there  wsre  at  that  time  only 
a  Aw  old  people  who  undwstood  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
extinct  as  a  living  language.  It  diflbts  from  other  Litiiu- 
aniau  dialects  in  hayinr  a  greator  admixture  of  German 
than  Slavonian  words,  which  was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  German  knights,  who  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  whose  language  finally  superseded  that  of  the  native 
popnlatioQ. 

Simon  Gruner,  a  Dominican  monk,  translated  in  1A31 
the  lord's  Prayer  into  that  language,  and  collectad  a  small 
vocabulary  of  eighty-nine  words.  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia, 
a  xealous  propagaiw  of  the  RefOTmation,  ordered  a  cata- 
ehism  to  be  composed  in  that  language,  whieb  was  published 
at  IQnigibe^,  164ft.  The  anUiotsor  this  eatoriiimi,  wishing 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  all  the  mhabitantsof  Prussia,  used 
in  its  eompouttm  promiseuously  aU  the  kMal  dialeota  into 
which  this  lauguwe  is  subdiviaed ;  the  result  of  sneh  an 
abaurd  plan  was.  that  it  beeame  imintdligible  to  all.  It 
was  therefbre  remodelled,  and  the  dialect  of  Samland,  aa 
being  the  most  widely  spread,  was  adopted.  This  ceteohism. 
as  well  as  the  Bnehiri^n,  ot  dinrch  serviee  (K&nigsbei^, 
lMl>,ar«  the  only  extant  monuments  <rf  that  old  language. 

2.  The  Prusso-Lithuanian  dialect,  whieh  is  now  spokm 
about  Insterbuie'  and  Memel,  is  the  nearest  to  the  old 
Kniastan,  but  it  has  received  a  great  admixture  of  Polish 
werda.  A  Bible^  translated  into  that  language  by  Quaodt* 
WU  pnbUshed  at  Konigsbei^,  176ft,  and  many  reUgioni 
■orite  In  that  iaiM  dialect  are  aHotianed  in  ita  pnftet. 


The  Polish -Lithuanian,  or  SamogiUan  language,  whisfc 
is  spoken  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lithuania,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  province  of  Sunogitia,  differs  from  tb« 
Prussian  dialect  m  being  more  free  ttom  the  admixture</ 
German  words,  and  it  is  certainly  die  purest  of  all  the  4W 
loots*  aa  the  population  by  which  it  is  spoken  resisted  tbs 
German  inv«d«a.  The  Russian  language,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  boMune  the  official  language  of  the  eonntty, 
from  the  fourteenth  oentury,  and  the  subsequent  iutluenae 
of  the  Polish,  have  introdiu)ed  many  worua  derived  from 
both  these  languages.  There  is  in  that  dialect  a  Protestant 
Bible  translatM  by  Chilinski.  published  at  London  in  1660, 
and  many  other  works  of  a  religious  character.^ 

The  second  principal  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian  is  the 
Lettonian,  or  the  Livonian,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Cuionion.  It  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  part  of  Livonia,  in 
Courland,  and  a  part  of  the  government  of  Vitepsk,  which 
was  formerly  called  Polish  Livonia.  It  differs  from  the 
other  Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  admixtureof  Finnish 
words,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  dialect.  It  is  subdivided 
into  several  minor  dialects,  of  which  that  which  is  spokea 
abmit  Hittau  and  Riga  is  eonsideced  Uie  best,  and  it  bai 
been  used  for  the  translatioa  of  the  Bibles  and  for  the  eom^ 
poeilion  of  several  idif^s  weeks.  Thue  ia  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  a  ehair  of  tht»  language. 

For  a  oiroumstantisl  aoeount  of  the  works  published 
about  the  Lithuanian  language,  w  composed  in  it,  see  Mitk- 
ridatMt  by  John  Adelung,  continued  by  Severiu  Vater, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  696,  fro,,  Berlin,  lS09i  as  to  ita  ooanexion  with 
the  Sansorit  we  Bopp'a  CompartUive  Grammar,  and  tb« 
article  Lanouags. 

UTl'OPA,  a  genus  of  pectinibranchiate  mollnsks,  esta- 
blished by  M.  Rang,  with  the  following  characters  ;— 

Animai  transpannt,  spiral,  furnished  with  a  rather  short 
and  narrow  foott  and  a  head  provided  with  two  eloBgatol 
conical  tentaiclea,  with  the  e^es  at  their  external  base. 

8hai  not  thidt.  horny,  with  a  slu[bt  epidermis,  slightly 
transparent;  conoid ;  the  wkorl*  of  tMS|HrB  radier rounded, 
the  last  vborl  hrfsat  than  all  the  others  put  togetho-.  die 
af>eiB  pointed  and  ftamiwed  km^tudinallv ;  apirtim  oval, 
widsr  anteriorly  than  it  is  postenorW,  bordera  disunited,  the 
right  border  or  Up  uniting  itself  to  the  left,  without  forning 
a  very  distinct  notch,  but  only  a  de^ '  contour,'  in  the  piaoft 
of  one;  left  lip  returning  inwards  (rentiant  en  dedans)  so  a* 
to  form  a  profeotion  with  the  anterior  eitiemity  ai  the  odju 
mella,  which  is  nmuded,  arshed,  and  a  little  truncated  an* 
teriorly.   No  openmlum- 

M ■  Rang  places  this  form  betwoMi  Jamihina  and  Phaiia- 
n^ia;  and  observes  that  the  habits  of  this  pelagic  moUusk 
are  very  curious.  He  states  that  be  had  many  yaarv  a^ 
observed  the  shell,  but  time  had  not  permitted  him  te 
study  the  animal  M.  Bellanger,  o^itain  in  dw  Freni^ 
navy,  was  the  first  who  reeocnised  it,  but  thai  gentleouui 
uuArtiuiately  had  not  studiea  its  external  orgpuiiiatioa;  he 
observed  howevsr  the  ringular  foot  that  this  animal,  wfiidi 
Uvea  upon  floating  plants,  miite  thnn  sometime^  but  )uM» 
itself  fixed  by  a  thread.*  H.  Rang  disseoted  some  speo- 
mmis  preserved  in  einrit  of  wine  given  to  him  by  that  meet, 
and  duteiAed  smne  small  glairy  masses  which  appeared  Ut 
M.  Rang  to  be  attaohad  to  the  foot  and  which  were  aaailp 
drawn  out  to  cauiderable  length.  H.  Rang  looke4  io  vain 
for  aa  operculum,  the  abswce  of  which  ealablishes  a  grea* 
diffsrenee  between  this  genus  and  Phariamella,  and  has  der 
scribed  two  species,  diffmnt  as  resurds  the  shell,  bttt  with 
appaiendy  similar  eniroals. 

Ofogfi^ikieal  Dulritrntion^Tiu  ooean. 

)1  Rang  observes  that  the  genus  LUtopa,  like  soma 
others,  proves  that  it  ia  not  possible  to  estauish  diviwHM 
founded  on  the  pnwenoe  or  Meeoee  ot  aa  <^pweulnm. 


uncus,  or  LACMUS,  a  fine  blue  but  fiigilive  celoui 
wepwed  firom  the  Lecomora  <artara&  a  lichen  which  gvmft 
in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands-  In  (Hrder  to  eztraet 
tfaa  otdooring  matter  the  lichen  is  eIeaiMd>aod  fedvoed  tt^ 
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pmrder;  Uin  uthen  muud  with  urine  and  lime,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  blue  eolou.*  is  developed.  The  litmus  is  imported 
in  small  cubical  cakes  of  dusky-blue  colour,  which  are  ligbt 
•nd  eaftily  reducible  to  poww.  The  oolouriog  matter, 
irfcieh  ii  shp^oaed  to  be  erytkrm^  existing  also  in  arehil,  is 
soluble  botii  m  wator  and  iptrit  of  wine,  mmI  is  of  a  baauti- 
ftil  tinL 

litnrat  is  used  as  a  chemical  test  fbr  detecting  the  pre- 
•enee  of  acids,  by  which  it  is  turned  red,  and  toe  blue  is 
Testored  by  alkalis,  so  that  when  slightly  reddened  it  may 
alao  be  employed  to  detect  alkalis.  It  is  employed  either  as 
a  tincture,  or  more  oommonly  paper  stained  blue  with  it  is 
used.  The  .tincture  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called 
tincture  of  turnsole,  a  name  which  was  given  to  the  oobur 
in  order  to  keep  its  true  source  e  secret 

The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  dkali»  fbr  when  moistened  litmus  and  tur- 
meric paper  are  put  into  contact,  the  turmeric  becomes 
brown,  indicating  the  action  of  an  alkali.  To  s  certain 
extent  therefbre  the  alkali  reduces  the  value  and  accuracy 
as  a  test  of  aeids;  it  was  nevertheless  fbund  by  Mr.  Watt 
lhat  it  detected  the  presence  of  sulphurio  aeid  oilnled  with 
]  00,000  times  its  weight  of  wator. 

By  exiKwun  to  the  sun's  ravs  tincture  of  litmus  beeomes 
rad  even  in  close  vessels ;  and  tbere  exists  between  its  ooloui^ 
ing  matter  and  tiiat  of  indigo  a  certain  degree  of  analogy ; 
both  for  example  are  capable  of  being  deprived  of  oxygen, 
and  when  thus  deoxidized  lose  their  blue  colour,  which  is 
restored  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  other  means  of  reoxidize- 
nent.  The  protosblts  of  iron  also,  which  are  well  known  to 
deoxidize  indigo,  produce  the  same  effect  upon  litmus. 

LITRE,  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  or  a  cube  whose 
sides  are  each  3*9371  English  inches.  It  contains  6  r02d0 
English  cubic  inches,  for  four  litres  and  a  half  make, 
roughly  qwaking,  an  imperial  aALLOn.  The  Utre  is  there- 
fcn  a  little  less  tfaui  onr  quart:  mAre  pneiaely,  it  is 
■88009687  of  a  gallon. 

LTTTLBTON.  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Westoote,  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  by  Elisabeth,  the 
da\^hter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Littleton,  or  Luttleton, 
I.uttelton,  or  Lyttelton  (the  last  being  the  mode  in  whidi 
he  himself  appears  to  have  written  it:  eee  the  extract  fhnn 
his  will  given  below),  of  Frankley  in  Worcestershire,  whoee 
surname  and  arms  be  took.  He  was  educated  atone  of  the 
universities,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
m  due  time  be  became  one  of  the  readers  of  that  Society : 
Sir  Edward  Coke  mentions  his  reading  on  the  statute 
Wettm.  S,  De  donit  condiHonalibtu.  He  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VI.  steward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace  or 
marsbalsea  of  the  king's  household.  On  the  13th  May. 
t46fi,  in  the  33  Henry  VL.  be  was  made  king's  Berjeant, 
and  in  that  capacity  rode  the  nothem  circuit  as  judge  of 
issiie.  In  1454  he  bad  a  general  pardon  un>ler  the  (ircat 
seal,*  and  tiro  years  after  was  in  eommtssior.  witli  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Buckingham,  and  William  Birmingham, 
Esq.,  to  raise  fbrees  in  the  county  of-  Warwick.  (Collins, 
Bserage^  who  givesas  his  ref^noe,  *  Pat.  36.  Hen.  6,  p.  1, 
n.  7.)  In  146*2  (2  Edward  IV.)  he  received  a  general  par- 
don from  the  crown,  and  was  continved  in  his  post  as  king's 
Serjeant,  end  also  as  justice  of  assize  for  the  same  circuit 
On  the  26th  April,  1466  (6  Edward  IV.),  Littleton  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Flees, 
and  rode  the  Northamptonshire  circuit  About  the  same 
time  he  obtained  a  writ,  directed  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  for  the  ptHts  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston- 
vpon-HuU,  for  the  annual  paymentof  llOmarka,  to  support 
bs  ^gnity,  with  1 06r  1 1  |d  to  f^imish  him  with  a  fkined  robe, 
and  6f.  6df  more  tK  another  rob^  oallad  Unvra,  In  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  same  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  married  Joan,  widow  of 
Sir  Philip  Cbetwin.  of  Ingestre,  in  the  county  of  Siafibrd,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  Burley,  of 
Broomscron  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  Esq.,  with  whom 
he  had  large  possessions.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  I.  William,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lytlelton, 
barons  of  FVankley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  2.  Ricbsrd, 
to  whom  the  'Tenures'  are  addressed,  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  reigns  vS  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIU.  3.  Thomas, 
ftom  whom  were  descended  the  Lord-Keeper  Lyttelton, 
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baron  of  Hounslow,  m  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton.  Bart,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  William  Ul.  His  two  daughters,  named 
Ellen  and  Alice,  both  died  unmarried.  (CoUins's  Peemgt, 
vid.  vii.,  p.  424.) 

Littleton  died  at  FranUc^  on  the  2ard  August,  1481. 
aged  abmit  sixty,  and  waa  buried  in  Wonestor  eatbedial, 
where  bis  tomb  oore  the  fidlowing  inscription  Hie  jaoet 
corpus  Thome  Uttelton  de  Frankley,  M!ilitis  de  Balneoh  at 
unus  Justiciarorum  de  Conmuni  Kumo^  qui  obiit  S3  Att^ 
gusti.  Ann.  Dom.  hcocclxxxi.' 

InCoUins's  'Peerage*  there  is  a  copy  of  Sir  Thomaa  Ltt- 
tleton's  will, '  fisithfully  copied  itaax  the  original  remaining 
in  the  Prerogative  Office.'  It  contains  some  curious  partieo- 
lars ;  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  following  extnet 
tram  its  commencement 

*In  the  name  of  QoA,  Amen.  L  Thomas  Lyttelton. 
Knight,  oon  of  King's  justice  of  the  common  place,  make 
my  testament  and  notiBe  my  wille,  in  the  manner  sad  forme 
that  followetb.  First,  I  bequetfa  my  sold  to  Almighty  God. 
Fader,  Sonne,  and  Hollye  Ghost,  three  PerscHu  and  oon 
God,  and  our  Lorde,  roakor  of  heven  and  erth,  and  of  all 
the  woflde;  and  to  our  most  blessed  Ladv  and  Virgin, 
Saynt  Mary,  moder  of  our  Lord  and  Jesu  Christ  the  only 
begotten  Sonne  of  our  satde  Lorde  Ctod,  Ae  Fader  of 
heven.  and  to  Saint  Christopher,  the  which  our  saide  Lorde 
did  truste  to  here  on  his  ahouldres,  and  to  all  the  saints  of 
heven ;  and  my  body  to  be  berried  in  the  tombe  I  leiemake 
for  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  oatbed rail- 
church  of  the  monastere  of  our  said  blessed  lady  of  Wor- 
cester, under  an  image  of  St  Christopher,  in  caas  if  I  die  m 
Worcestershire.  Also,  I  wulle,  and  specially  desire,  that 
immediately  after  my  decease,  myn  executors  flnde  three 
gode  oreeets  for  to  singe  jjj  trentals  for  my  houle,  so  that 
evericn  preest  by  himself,  sing  oon  t rental,  and  that  evenoh 
such  praest  have  right  sufficiently  for  his  labor  ;  also,  that 
myn  exeontors  finde  another  gode  preest  fiir  to  siiige  Itar  07 
Boule  f^ve  masses,*  &e.  He  then  makes  a  provision  for  hu 
two ^minger  sons,  willmg  Uiat  the  'fboffieesto  myn  use'  of 
and  in  oertatu  manors  and  lordships  should  *  make  some 
estates '  unto  his  sons  Richard  and  Thomas  Lyttelton. 

He  appointed  his  three  sons  and '  Sir  Xtopher  Goidsmytti, 
parson  of  Bromsgrove,  Sir  Robert  (jsnk,  parson  of  Entield, 
and  Robert  Oxclyve,'  to  be  his  executors.  The  will  is  dated 
at  Frankley,  22nd  August,  1481,  being,  as  appeara  from  the 
date  of  liis  death  on  his  monument  already  quoted,  the  day 
preceding  that  of  his  death. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  thatLittlettm 
compiled  his  book  of '  Tenures'  when  he  was  judge,  after  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,  but  that  it  was  not  printed  dui^ 
ing  his  life;  that  the  first  impression  was  at  Rouen  in 
France,  by  William  de  lUllier,  ad  xnHanHam  Biehardi 
Pituon,  the  printer  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  that  it  was  first 
printed  abmit  the  twenty^Jburtb  year  of  the  req^  of  Hauy 
Vlll.  In  a  note  to  the  deventh  edition  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  'CToromentary,*  it  is  remarked  that  this  otnnion  is 
erroneous,  because  it  appeared  by  two  copies  in  the  book- 
seller's custody  that  the  '  Tenures '  were  printed  twica  in 
London  in  the  year  1638,  once  by  Ritdiard  Pinson,  and 
again  by  Robert  Redmayne,  and  that  was  the  nineteenth  year 
ofthereign  of  Henry  VIH.  It  is  observed  that  to  determine 
with  certainty  when  the  Rohan  or  Rouen  edition  was  pub- 
lished, is  almost  impossible  ;  but  that  from  the  old  editions 
above  mentioned  it  may  be  ooHected,  not  only  that  the 
Rohan  impression  is  older  ihan  the  year  1628,  but  also,  by 
what  occurs  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  them,  that  there 
had  been  other  impressions  of  the  book  in  question.  How- 
ever, it  appeara  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
saule  with  accural  when  the  first  edition  of  Liuletoa's 
work  was  printed. 

Littleton's  work  on  English  tenures  n  wnttm  m  Nonmm 
French,  divided  into  three  books,  and  addressed  to  his  sod,  for 
whoso  use  it  waa  (Hobably  intended.  He  says  himsel  f  in  the 
Tabula,  in  a  note  following  the  list  of  chapters  in  the  first  two 
hooks—'  And  these  two  Tittle  books  I  have  made  to  thee 
for  the  better  understanding  of  certain  chapters  of  the  **An- 
tient  Book  of  Tenures.** '  And  after  Uie  Table  of  Contents 
of  book  iii.  he  thus  concludes ^ 
'  Epiloous. 

'And- know,  my  son,  that  I  would  not  have  tbee  believe 
that  all  whidi  I  have  said  in  these  books  is  law,  for  I  will  not 
presume  to  take  this  upon  me.  But  of  those  things  Aat 
are  not  law  inquire  anft  leKA.^  my  iusiLii^taia  Saraeil 
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ki  tha  law.  NotwHlMtaiKling.  albrit  tbat  oertaiii  things 
which  are  moved  and  specified  in  the  said  books  are  not 
altogether  law,  yet  such  things  shall  make  thee  more  apt 
and  able  to  understand  and  ^prehend  the  arguments  and 
the  reasons  of  the  law,  &C.  .  For  by  the  arguments  and  rA- 
loiu  in  the  law  a  man  more  soonor  shall  cume  to  the  cer- 
tainty and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

*  Ler  pbu  Imtdatur  quandu  raiione  probatur.' 

The  circumstance  above  referred  to  of  this  treatise  hav- 
ing been  originally  but  a  sort  of  introductory  lesson  *  for  the 
better  unwrstanding  of  certain  chapters  of  the  **  Antient 
Book  of  Tenures"  *  may  in  part  account  for  what  has  been 
often  remarked  respecting  its  defect  iu  the  accurate  divi- 
uon  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter.  The 
style  however  in  wbich  it  is  written  is  remarkably  good. 
It  combines  the  cjualities  of  clearness,  plainness,  and  brevity, 
in  a  d^ree  tbat  is  not  only  extraordinary  for  the  rude  age 
In  wbici  its  author  wrote,  but  renders  him  superior,  as  to 
purity  of  style,  to  any  writer  on  English  law  who  has  succeeded 
him.  It  is  equally  free  trom  the  barbarous  pedantry  and 
qnaintness  of  Coke,  and  ihiin  tha  occasionaUy  somewhat 
raetorieal  manner  of  Blaoksione. 

Littleton  very  seldom  quotes  any  authority  for  what  he 
advances :  indeed,  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  lawyers 
of  bis  age  to  cite  many  authorities,  even  in  ailments  and 
opinions  delivered  in  court.  littleton  is  a  fair,  or  rather 
a&vourable  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  English 
hiwyera,  often  with  great  aeuteness  and  consistency,  fol- 
lowed out  all  the  consequences  tbat  might  be  logically  de- 
duced from  certain  principles  or  maxims,  some  of  which 
maxims  or  premises  being  irrational  and  absurd,  necessarily 
led  to  irrational  and  absurd  concliisions.  What  with  the 
alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  law  since  Littleton  wrote, 
there  is  much  of  Littleton's  book  that  is  not  now  law ;  but 
from  the  absolute  neoessi^  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
the  state  <tf  the  law  with  respect  to  property  in  land,  in 
ecder  to  understai^  thoroughly  what  it  now  is,  Littleton  is 
stiU  an  indispensable  book  to  the  student  of  English  law. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  he  of  the  fbllowtng  oinnion  given  in 
R(wer  Mor4i*s  'LiCa  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Ouuford:— 
'  Coke's  comment  upon  Littleton  ought  not  to  be  read  by 
students,  to  whom  it  is  at  least  unprofitable ;  fttr  it  is  but  a 
common-place  (book),  and  much  more  obscure  than  the 
bare  text  without  it.  And,  to  say  truth,  that  text  needs  it 
not ;  for  it  is  so  plain  of  itself^  that  a  comment,  properly 
so  called,  dotb  but  obscure  it.'  (voL  i.,  p.  21.)  Coke's 
*  Commentary  on  Littleton*  was  no  other  than  a  sort  of 
oommon-place  book  kept  by  Coke  as  a  manual,  iu  which  he 
jotted  down  all  his  law  and  references  to  law  as  they  oc- 
curred. 

To  pot  this  Corniaantary,  or  roller  eomnum-plaoe  book, 
into  a  student's  hands  to  read  as  an  institutional  or  ele- 
nentary  book  is  evidently  ftitile ;  and  the  doing  so  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  why  so  many  students  of  English  law  break 
down  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  career.  The  efl^ct  is, 
as  North,  or  rather  the  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  observed, 
'like  reading  over  a  dictionary,  whicb  never  teacheth  a  lan- 
guage :'  and  therefore  with  him  we  may  conclude  tbat  *  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  error  tor  a  student  to  peruse  such.'  (North's 
Life  qf  Lord-Keeper  Gui^ard,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.)  It  is  much 
better  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  lay  well  the  foundations 
of  his  professional  knowledge  to  read  Littleton  without  the 
comment  (which  of  course  he  will  find  useful  afterwards, 
when  he  wishes  to  examine  any  particular  point  very  mi- 
nutely) ;  but  then  be  must  read  slowly  ana  eaiefbUy,  and 
a  little  at  a  time ;  in  short,  veiy  much  as  ha  wouM  r«ad 
Eucltd,  if  he  wishes  to  master  it. 

(The  BUthoiities  used  in  this  article  are  chiefiy  Coke's 
Pre&oe  to  his  Commentary  on  Littleton;  the  article  'Lit- 
tleton, Thomas,*  in  the  Biogrmhia  Briiarmica ;  Butler's 
Frefhce  to  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Shr  Edward  Coke's 
Commefdary;  and  Collins**  Am^r  vol.  vii.,  artide  'Lord 
Lyttelton.*) 

UTTORI'NA,  {TnsBiNiDJK.] 

LTTUITES,  agroup  of  fossil  cephakipoda,  confined  to  the 
strata  of  the  Silurian  and  oMeraystems.  The  shell  is  partly 
straight  and  partly  convoluted,  nearly  as  in  spinila.  Lam, 

LITURGY  (ftom  the  Greek  XHrw^ia,  which  originally 
swihfied  at  Athens  *  certain  public  ninctions  or  duties  to 
vhiidi  tha  oitiieiis  were  persooally  liable*)  is  a  Ibrm  of  public 
devotion,  and  more  particularly  tha  Office  of  Common 
Pnvertued  in  our  own  (ffai^  other  dnireh.  In  thaGiaak 
P.  G.  No  8S8. 


or  Constantinopolitan  church  three  Liturgies  are  ki  u«», 
those  of  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Pr» 
sanctified.  In  the  Romish  church  toe  Liturgy  is  divided 
into  several  hooks  or  offices,  aa  the  breviary,  the  oeremoniale, 
at  office  peculiar  to  the  pope ;  the  misad,  or  office  of  the 
mass ;  the  pootificale,  directmg  the  functions  of  the  bishops 
and  the  rituale.  or  pastorale,  for  the  guidance  of  the  simple 
priests.  The  Hpamsh  is  better  known  h^  the  name  of  tna 
Mozarabic  Lituigy.  The  Ambrosian  Liturgy  is  that  more 
particularly  in  use  in  the  church  of  Milan.  In  France  the 
church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours  had  a  breviary  of  its  own, 
which  was  neither  the  Roman  nor  that  of  Tours ;  and  the 
same  difference  obtained  at  St  Quintiu  and  in  other 
Gellican  churches. 

At  the  Reformation  all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the 
Continent  without  a  single  exception,  introduced  Litar)(ie8 
for  the  more  unifbrm  celebration  of  divine  service. 

Previous  t6  the  RefwmatioD  of  tlie  Church  of  England 
the  service  was  performed  in  Latin,  and  different  Liturgies 
were  used  with  us,  also,  in  diffiarent  wts  of  tbe  kingdom. 
The  cathedrals  of  York,  Linooln,  Hereford,  and  Bangor, 
and  even  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  bad  their  respective  uses; 
but  no  cathedral  had  suoh  a  variety  of  service  books  tat 
its  use  as  Sarum.  *  Use'  was  another  name  fbr  the  Ordi- 
nale,  or  osmplete  service  of  tbe  church  of  Salisbury,  insti- 
tuted by  bishop  Osmund  in  1077.  It  was  also  named  the 
Consuetudinary ;  and  in  Knighton's  and  Higden's  time  it 
obtained  almost  all  over  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The 
whole  province  of  Canterbury  adopted  it,  and  in  right  of  it 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  was  precentOT  in  the  college  of 
bishops  whenever  tbe  archbishop  of  Canterbury  performed 
divine  service.    (Lyndwood,  Provinc.  defcriie  c.  uli.'i 

The  publication  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  *  Primer'  in 
1535,  in  tbe  vernacular  tongue,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
tbe  reftonation  of  dootrine  and  wonhip  in  the  Church  of 
Bnglano.  It  was  Hlowed  in  1637  by  *  Tbe  Godly  and  Pious 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Han,'  oont«ining  a  declaration  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, tbe  Seven  Sacraments,  &&,  republished  with 
corrections  and  alterations  in  1540  and  1543.  In  1545  a 
second  *  Primer'  came  out;  and  in  1547, 1st  Edward  VL, 
arehbisbop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley,  vriA  eleven  other 
bishops  and  eminent  divines,  were  commissioned  by  the 
king  in  council  to  compile  a  Lttui^  in  the  English  lan- 
guage free  fivm  Uie  erroneous  doctrines  by  which  the  Latin 
liturgies  of  tbe  church,  while  unreformed,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. This  was  confirmed  by  parliament  in  1548. 
and  published  in  1549.  In  1551  it  was  slightly  revised, 
and  again  confirmed  in  parliament;  but  both  tliis  and  the 
former  aot  <tf  1 548  were  repealed  on  the  1st  of  Man,  as  not 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  Romish  Churw,  ^ieh 
she  was  about  to  restore.  Upon  tbe  aeoemion  of  BUxaboth 
the  act  of  repeal  was  reversed;  several  learned  divinea, 
headed  by  archbishop  Parker,  were  appointed  to  make  an- 
other review  of  King  Edward's  Liturgies,  when  tbe  restora- 
tion of  the  second  book  of  King  Edward  tbe  Sixth  was  de- 
termined upon,  aod  finally  coufirmed  by  parliament  The 
act  received  the  royal  assent  April  29tli,  1559.  In  the  1st 
of  James  I.,  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  be* 
tween  that  prince  with  archbishop  Whitgifl  and  other 
bishops  and  divines  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  with 
some  other  puritans,  on  the  other,  a  few  slight  sltwations 
were  introduced,  the  chief  of  which -consisted  in  adding 
some  forms  of  Thanksgiving  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Liiany.  ana 
an  addiiitHi  to  the  Catechism  concerning  tha  aaoraments . 
and  in  the  rubrio  in  the  h^onuig  of  the  offioe  for  private 
baptism  the  worda  '  lawflil  minialer '  were  inserted  to  pre- 
want  midwives  or  laymen  ftom  presuming  lo  baptiae.  In 
this  state  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  who,  in 
1 66 1,  issued  a  commission  to  empower  twelve  bishops  and 
as  many  Presbyterian  divines  to  consider  of  the  objeetiona 
raised  against  the  Lituigy,  -and  to  make  such  reasnuhto 
and  neceasaiy  alterations  as  they  should  jointly  agree  upon : 
nine  assistants  on  each  side  being  added  to  supply  the  place 
of  any  of  the  twelve  principals  who  should  happen  to  be  ab- 
sent  On  the  episcopal  side  were  Dr.  Fruen,  archbishop  of 
York,  Dr.  Sheloon,  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Cosin,  bisbop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Waruer,  bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Henohmau, 
bisbop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester.  Dr. 
Sanderson,  bishop  Lincoln,  Dr.  Laney,  bishop  of  Fbter- 
borougb,  Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of  Qiester,  Dr.  Slam,  bish<^ 
of  Ciumala^  and  Dr.  Ghuiden,  biahop  of-^xeter.  On  tlw 
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Fxetbytorian  side  were  Dr.  Reynolds,  biBhop  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Tuckney,  Dr.  Conant,  Dr.  Sporatow,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr. 
MantoD,  Mt.  Calamy,  Mr,  Baxter,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Newcomen.  The  coadjators  oo  the  EpiBCO- 
pal  side  were  Dr.  Earlea,  deaa  of  WflstmiDSter,  Dr.  Heyl'm, 
Dr.  Hackett,  Dr.  Barwick,  Dr.  Gunniiiff,  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr. 
Fierce,  Dr.  Sparrow,  and  Mr.  Thomdike.  Thoee  on  the 
FreHbyteriaa  side^  Dr.  Hortoo,  Dr.  Jacomb,  Mr.  Bate^  Mr. 
fiawlinwn,  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Lightfooi,  Dr.  Coliiu,  Dr. 
Weodbridge,  Mr.  Drake.  These  commiBnonei*  held  sereral 
meetings  at  Ihc  Savoy,  but  to  little  pnrpote.  The  king's 
oomioiBBion  gave  them  do  further  power  than  to  '  compare 
the  CommoD-Prayer  Book  with  the  most  antient  Litorgiei 
that  had  been  nsed  in  the  churoh  in  the  moat  primitive  and 
pvreat  times ;  *  and  required  them  '  to  avoid  as  much  as  poe- 
sible  all  unDeowsary  alterations  of  th«  Ibrmt  and  Liturgy 
Wherewith  tlie  people  were  altogether  acquainted,  and  had 
BO  long  reoeiT«d  in  the  Church  of  England.'  The  Presby* 
toriana  however  would  not  allow  that  the  Lituivy  was  capa- 
ble of  amendmMit,  and  Baxter  had  prepared  and  ofiered  one 
of  his  own  to  b«  substituted  ui  its  room.  The  Conference 
at  length  bnk*  up  without  anything  being  done,  except 
that  some  particular  alterations  were  proposed  by  the  Epis< 
oopal  divines,  which  in  the  May  fullowiog  were  considwed 
«nd  ^re«d  to  by  the  whole  clei^y  in  convooation.  Th« 
irrineipBl  of  them  wore,  that  several  lessons  in  the  Calendar 
were  (dwngtd  for  othors  more  proper  for  the  days;  the 

Srayers  for  particular  oceasions  wera  d^joined  from  the 
liturgy,  and  the  two  prayers  to  be  used  in  tfie  Ember-week, 
the  prayer  for  the  parliaDient,  that-  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  liie  genoal  Tbaaksgiving  were  added ;  several  of  the 
Collects  were  altered ;  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken 
out  of  the  Ikst  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  read  before  ao- 
eording  to  the  old  translation;  the  offloe  for  baptism  of 
these  of  riper  years,  and  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at 
Sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  the  whole  Liturgy  was  then 
brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  now  stands ;  and  was  una- 
nimously tubsrribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation  of  both 
provinces  on  Friday.  20th  of  December,  1C61 ;  and  being 
brought  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  March  following,  both 
Houses  pasted  an  ael  for  its  estebUshment  t  end  the  earl  of 
ClarendDH,  then  bwd  chencelkR',  was  ordsied  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  bisho|M  and  dergy  of  both  ^ro- 
Tincts  for  the  great  care  and  industry  shown  in  the  review 
of  it. 

(Wheatly*s  lUtutr.  qfUtt  Book  qf  Common  Pntygr,  8vo., 
Oxford.  1794,  p.  20-28;  Shepherd's  Critical  and  PracHeal 
Blueidaiion  of  tht  Mom.  and  Mwen.  Pnaifer  (jf  tkg  Ch,  <if 
BngL,  eve.,  Lond.,  1798,  latnd.,  p.  xxxT.-UxviiL ;  Cough's 
Brit,  Top,,  ii.  319-361.  &0.) 

Among  what  are  called  the  Addititmal  Manuscripts  In 
the  British  Museum  is  *  An  Apparatus  of  Materials,'  in 
forty>flve  volumes,  being  a  collection  of  notes  and  observa- 
tions on  the  Litui^,  and  various  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  offices  of  the  churoh.  by  a  nlerftyman  of  the 
Churr-h  of  England,  who  directed  them  to  be  deposited  in 
that  instituUon,  but  that  his  bame  should  remain  unkuown. 
These  volumes  were  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in 
1701. 

UTUUS,  a  name  given  to  a  spiral  thus  desertbed:— 
XmX  a  variable  oiroular  sector  alwan  have  its  centre  at  one 
ftxed  point,  and  one  of  its  terminal  radii  in  a  given  direo- 
tien.  Let  the  area  of  Uie  sector  riwaya  remain  the  same ; 
then  the  extreoiity  of  the  other  terminal  radius  describes 
the  lituos.   The  polar  equation  of  this  spiral  is  i*6  »  a. 

LITUUS,  a  crooked  staff  resembling  a  erozier,  used  by 
the  augurs  among  the  antient  Romans  in  making  their  ob- 
servations  on  the  beaveoa,  hence  called  the  Augural  iituu*. 
Dr.  B.  D.  C3arke  asseru  that  there  was  an  older  lituus, 
called  the  R«gtU  or  Qmrinai  Utmu,  which  the  antient  kings 
of  Italy  held  as  a  sceptre  in  their  hands  long  before  the 
time  of  Rumalus  or  the  institution  of  the  Augurate.  parti- 
•ulariy  mentioned  by  Donatus  and  Senrins  in  their  Com- 
mentaries upon  VirgiL  The  etymology  of  the  aame  ia  tm- 
eertain. 

(Pitisei  ZaiRSofi*  in  voce ;  Qarka's  'OfaservaUoiia  en  the 
Lituus  of  the  Antient  Romans,'  in  the  Anhmolog.t  vol.  xix., 
p.  88B-404.) 

LIUTPRANDU9,  or  LUITPRANDU8.  was  a  deacon 
at  Pavia  in  the  year  946,  when  Bcreiwanus,  marquis  of 
Ivrea  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  It^,  lent  him  as  hie 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  learned  the  Greek 


langoage.  After  his  retom  he  was  msde  biBhoj)  of  Cie- 
mona.  Otho  I.,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  sent  him  in  d<B 
on  a  mission  to  Pope  John  XII. ;  and  in  the  followfng  year 
Lnitprand  accompanied  Oiho  to  the  cntincil  held  at  Home, 
which  deposed  John  and  chose  Leo  Vlll.  in  his  plsee.  On 
that  occasion  Lnitprand  spoke  to  the  coancil  In  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  as  he  says 
in  his  Chronicle.  In  968  Otho  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Nicephoras  Phocas,  emperor  or  usurper  of  Constantino^e, 
who  treated  him  veiy  scnrvily,  and  kept  him  as  a  kind  of 

Erisoner.  After  foar  months]  residence  In  that  capital 
luitprand  left  Constantinople  in  the  month  of  October,  to 
return  to  Italy.  He  died  not  long  after  at  Cremona,  oat 
theprecise  ye«r  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

He  was  a  nun  of  considerable  learning  for  his  age,  and 
fau  works  are  valuable  for  the  historical  information  which 
they  contain.  They  consist,  1,  of  a  general  hi^itory  of  Europe 
ftx>m  the  year  862  to  the  year  964.  '  Remm  Gestarum  ab 
Suropn  Imperatoribus  et  Regibus,  libri  vi.'  Luitprand 
gives  among  other  things  an  account  of  the  court  of  Con 
stantinople  at  the  time  of  his  0rst  mission,  and  of  Basiliui 
and  his  son  Leo  the  philosopher.  The  work  concludes  with 
the  council  of  Rome  and  the  trial  and  deposition  of  John 
XU.  2.  'Legatio  Luitnrandi  Cremonensis  Bpiscopi  ad 
Nicephomm  Pnocam.*  Tliis  is  a  narrative  of  nil  sectmd 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  which  be  describes  Phoeas 
in  no  very  flattering  colours.  The  work  is  verv  curious. 
Another  work  has  been  attributed  to  Luitprand,  namely* 
'  De  Potitificum  Romanorum  Vitis,'  but  his  authorship  (A 
it  is  very  doubtflil.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Luit- 
prand is  that  of  Antwerp,  1640,  '  Luitprandi  Opera  que 
extant,' with  very  copious  notes,  hv  Jerome  de  U  Higuem 
and  L  Ramirex  de  Prado,  with  a  dissertation  at  the  end  on 
the  Diptychon  Toletanum. 
LIVA'DTA.  JTBoKmA.] 

LIVE  Sl'OCK.  The  animals  necessary  for  the  stocking 
and  cultivation  of  a  farm,  and  tbose  which  are  kept  on  it  fiff 
profit,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  dung,  are  called  the  live  stoc^ 
of  the  farm,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dead  stock,  which 
consists  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  the  produce 
stored  up  for  use. 

The  hve  stock  on  a  form  must  vary  aoeording  to  eirenm- 
atanosa.  The  number  of  horses  or  oxen  kept  for  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  land  and  other  forming  operations  should  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  work  to  oe  done.  If  they  are 
too  few,  none  of  the  operations  will  he  perfbnaed  in  their 
proper  time,  and  the  crops  will  suffer  in  consequenre.  If 
there  are  too  many,  the  surplus  beyond  what  is  strictly  re- 
quired is  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  the  form.  To 
have  the  exact  number  of  animals  which  will  give  tbe 
greatest  pro&t  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  whidi 
a  farmer  has  to  solve :  what  may  be  very  M-ufitable  in  oda 
case  may  he  the  reverse  in  another ;  ana,  as  a  general 
maxim,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  tbe  fewer  mouths  he  has 
to  feed,  unless  they  produce  an  evident  profit,  the  leaa  lo« 
he  is  likely  to  incur.  But  this  rule  admits  of  many  excep- 
tions. It  is  of  great  importance,  in  taking  a  faim.  to  calcu- 
late the  extant  of  the  arable  laud,  so  that  it  can  be  propoiy 
oultivated  by  a  certain  numb«r  of  pairs  of  horses  or  oxen. 
It  is  an  old  messure  of  land  to  divide  it  into  w  manr 
ploughs,  that  is,  so  many  portions  whioh  oan  be  tilled  with 
one  plough  each.  When  there  are  several  of  these,  it  is 
Useful  to  have  an  odd  horse  over  the  usud  nurabn'  required 
for  two  or  three  ploughs,  to  relieve  the  others  oocasionally. 
The  Work  is  thus  done  more  regularly  and  with  greats 
ease.  Where  there  are  two  ploughs  with  two  horses  each, 
a  filth  horee  should  be  kept,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
greater  number.  The  odd  horse  will  always  be  found  ex- 
tremely useful,  if  not  indispensable,  uid  the  expense  of  his 
keep  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  regularity  and  ease  with 
which  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  will  be  done,  and  the 
relief  which  occasional  rest  will  give  to  the  othw  horaea. 

The  other  part  of  the  live  stedi  kept  on  a  form  moat  de- 
pend on  variona  ctreumatanoea.  where  there  ia  nod 
graiing  land*  the  nnflt  on  the  improvement  of  the  IIts 
stock,  or  thair  proouee^  is  evident  and  easily  aseartaiDod. 
But  where  animals  are  kept  upon  artificial  food  or  fotted  in 
stalls,  it  is  often  a  difficult  questkm  to  answer,  vhatbar 
there  is  a  profit  on  their  keep  or  not.  In  aoat  eaaea  thn 
raanura  which  their  dung  and  litter  affwd  w  the  chirf  (^jett 
far  wbiA  they  are  kepL  If  manure  could  be  obtained  m 
suffioient  quantities  to  recruit  the  lar^HTif  f^f<):^ifhlo  piiee. 
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It  might  eflMi  ba  non  tdnntagMnui  to  Mil  off  »Il  tbe  h»y 
mai  «tnw  of  a  form,  and  to  keep  only  the  cattlo  neoeuary 
to  till  tha  ground  or  lui^ly  the  brmer^i  &inily.  But  this 
ean  only  be  tbe  oaia  in  tbe  inmediato  nei^boourhood  of 
lai^  towoa.  In  tbe  eountry  at  a  greatar  dwtaooe  no  ma- 
auie  ean  be  purohoaed:  it  muit  aonsequently  ba  produoed 
on  tha  iknn ;  and  for  tbia  purpoao  live  atoek  must  be  kept, 
ma  at  a  loas.  The  nwnaganteut  and  fiseding  of  Uto  atoek 
it  therefim  an  im[K>rtuit  put  of  huibuidry.  Hie  object  of 
tba  fcmer  ia  principally  to  obt^  manure  ftv  hit  lanq.  and 
if  ha  can  ^  this,  umI  at  tha  nme  time  gain  aomelhing  on 
the  atock  by  which  It  ia  obtained,  ha  greatly  inereaaei  hit 
proflta.  Hence  much  more  akill  hu  been  displayed  in  the 
aeleotion  of  profitable  atoek  than  in  tbe  improvemant  of 
tiUagaw  Borne  men  have  made  great  proBta  by  improving 
the  breed  of  cattle  apd  aheep.  by  aelecting  the  animala 
whieh  will  fatten  moat  reedily,  and  by  beding  them  econo- 
mteally.  It  requirea  much  experience  and  nice  caloalationa 
to  aaoertain  what  atook  ia  moat  profitable  on  different  kiode 
hmd  and  in  variouB  aituatiomt.  Unleaa  very  minute  try 
eounts  be  kept,  the  reaiUt  can  never  be  exactly  known.  It 
ia  not  alway*  tha  beait  whioh  bringa  moat  money  in  the 
market  that  baa  been  moat  profitable;  and  many  an  animal 
which  haa  bean  pmiaed  and  admired  faai  oauaed  a  h  «vy 
loai  to  tho  feeder.  Unleaa  a  man  breeda  the  animala  ffhieh 
an  to  be  fkttad,  he  must  fraqueally  buy  and  lell ;  and  an 
aoearmte  knowledge  of  the  qnalitioa  of  un  atoek  and  their 
value,  both  lean  and  &t,  ia  indiapenaable.  However  boneat 
may  be  the  aalesman  be  may  employ,  he  cannot  expect  him 
to  nel  the  aame  intweat  in  a  purohaae  or  aale,  fbr  which  he 
ia  paid  hi»  commiuion,  as  tne  peraon  whoee  profit  or  loaa 
dependi  oa  a  judieioua  seleotiaD  and  a  good  baigain.  Every 
fbrmer  tnerefore  should  ondeavonr  te  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  stock,  and  earafblty  attend  all  markets  within 
hia  reach  to  vateh  the  fluotuation  in  the  prieea.  It  will 
pneraily  be  (bund  that  the  principal  profit  in  feeding  atook 
18  the  manure,  and  to  this  the  greateat  attention  abould  be 
directed.  A  little  management  will  often  greatly  tnarcaso 
hcAh  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  indispensable  aub- 
stanea,  and  make  all  tbe  diSbrence  between  a  loaa  and  a 
profit  in  the  keeping  of  atook.  [Manurx.] 

LIVSR.  ^le  liver  ia  the  aeoretlng  organ  or  gland  by 
which  the  bite  ia  fiurmed.  Its  existenea  baa  been  traced 
very  tow  in  the  seale  of  animals ;  and  parts  supposed  to  have 
an  analogoua  fbnetion  liave  beenfeund  in  inaeois,  but  tbeir 
nMure  is  at  preaent  a  disputed  question.  Tbe  differeneeB 
in  regard  to  aize,*  form,  and  colour,  which  tbe  liver  pre- 
sents in  the  higher  animals  (mammalia,  birda,  repmea, 
amphibia,  and  fiahes),  are  of  no  great  importance. 

In  man  the  liver  ia  a  laige  aolid  viaoua,  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  mottled  red  and  yellow  oolour,  aituatad  immediately 
beneath  the  diaphragm,  in  the  right  bypochondriao  and 
partly  in  the  epigastric  region  of  the  abdomen.  [Abdouim.] 
Wtien  enlarged,  it  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  applied  below 
the  ribs  on  the  riglit  side.  It  is  flattened  in  tbe  vertical 
direction,  is  thinner  at  its  anterior  than  at  its  poatsrior 
Iwrder,  and  its  outline  when  viewed  from  above,  la  irregn- 
larlv  ovoid.  The  upper  sarfiMM^  whieb  ia  convex,  is  applied 
to  the  diaphragm ;  the  lower,  which  k  irr^^laHy  coDoave, 
liea  alMve  and  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  large  intestine, 
•ad  right  kidney,  has  attached  to  it  the  gall>bladder,  and 
ptneius  two  deep  ftirrows,  which  divide  it  into  several  com- 
partmenta,  termed  by  anatomiata  lobes.  Of  tbe  Airrowa, 
one  running;  flrom  before  backwarda  <the  longiludiaal  fis- 
sure) ifansmitted,  during  uterine  life,  the  veasu  whioh  con- 
veyed the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  tbe  heart  of  the  foetus ; 
it  afterwards  contains  merely  the  cord-like  remains  of  that 
vessel,  now  impervioua  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  Tha 
second  furrow,  in  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  ia  oalled  the 
transverse  fissure,  since  it  oroasea  the  former  at  right  anElea, 
lying  however  chiefly  to  its  right  side ;  it  serves  te  allow 
the  entrance  blood-vsssela  uid  nerves  to  tho  liver  and 
ika  exit  of  tha  bite-doets.  Like  other -visoera  of  the  abdo- 
men, tiio  Hver  receivea  an  inveatment  fh>m  the  lining  mem 
brane  of  that  cavity,  the  peritoneum,  whioh,  being  redeeted 
from  it  at  different  pointa,  fbrras  broad  tHtnds  connecting 
the  liver  with  surrounding  parts. 

Tbe  substance  of  glands  generally  is  oonstituted  of  minute 
mroified  or  convoluted  canals,  dosed  at  their  radicle  extra- 
mU^,  and  oommunieating  only  with  the  principal  duet,  by 
which  tlie  saeietiai  is  conveyed  aw»,  and  of  a  great  nnm* 
berof  Irieod-Tessela  whiob  anxmuw  thi  ■boRhmentioneA 


canals  in  their  whole  extent,  and  afford  the  eomponant 
matters  of  tbe  secretion ;  these  matters  find  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  ^ndular  canals,  not  by  distinct 
openings  from  the  blood  'easels,  but  by  transudation  thnuigh 
their  walls.  In  the  human  sutyeot  all  other  glands  than 
the  liver  reeeivs  one  kind  of  blood  only,  namely,  arterial 
blood,  from  wbiab  tbe  components  of  the  secretion  are 
derived,  and  tbe  wgan  at  the  ssme  time  nourished,  end  the 
only  veins  are  those  whiob  convey  away  the  same  blood  after 
it  11  rendered  venous  bv  tbe  ohanges  it  nndwgoes  in  the 
gland.  But  the  liver.  Ufce  tbe  lunga  in  man  and  the  kidr 
neys  also  In  some  animali.  receives  two  kinds  of  blood- 
arterial  blood  in  small  quantity,  destined  principally  for  the 
nouriahoent  of  tbe  eland,  and  venoua  blood  in  much  larger 
quantity,  from  Which  tbe  Ule  is  principally  formed.  The 
vessel  which  bringa  the  arterial  blood,  tbe  hepatic  artery,  ia 
small,  and  comes  off  the  aorta  [Acuta],  together  with  tbe 
arteries  supplying  tt|e  stomach,  spleen,  duodenum,  and 
omentum.  Tbe  venous  blood  is  brought  by  tbe  portal  vein, 
a  large  vessel  resulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  veins 
returning  ttie  blood  from  the  spleen,  omentum,  pancreas, 
and  ffall-btadder,  and  from  the  visowa  directly  engaged  in 
the  ni.notion  of  digestion,  namely,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinas.  Tbe  hepatic  artenr  and  porial  vein  enter  tbe  liver  at 
the  transvarse  fissnre  or  fiinow  of  its  infwior  surfsce,  whete 
the  bile-duel  iunes.  ud  ramify  together  with  the  braaches 
of  that  duet  through  the  aubManoe  of  the  omn.  After  the 
materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  itsd(  and  for  the 
seoretion  of  the  bfle,  have  been  derived  from  tbe  blood  of 
(he  two  sets  of  vemels  already  mentioned,  it  is  returned  to 
the  general  ououlation  by  a  third  set,  tbe  hepatic  veins, 
whioh  issue  frwu  the  liver  at  its  posterior  border,  and  im 
mediately  enter  the  iDferior  vena  cava  near  tbe  heart 

The  ultimate  arnngement  of  these  different  blood-vessels 
in  the  livw  is  very  peculiar :  it  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Kisman.  When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is 
torn,  it  is  eeen  to  be  eomposed  of  innummble  granules  of 
about  the  siae  of  a  pin's  bead;  each  of  these  contains  the 
elementa  of  a  liver.  They  are  connected  most  iatimately 
with  the  branches  of  the  fastis  vein,  a  small  twig  of  which 
IS  eontained  in  the  interior  <tf  eaoh,  while  on  thmr  exurior 
surlboe  and  in  tbeir  interstfeea  ran  branehes  of  the  portal 
vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  bile^aot.  The  mass  of  each  gra^ 
nnle  or  lcA»ule  is  oonstituted  in  groat  pert  of  a  close  net- 
work of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  communicate  on  the 
ozlarior  with  toe  small  branches  of  tlie  porteL  and  on  the 
interior  with  the  twig  of  the  bepatie  vein.  The  blood 
brought  by  the  portal  vein  therefore  is  poured  into  the 
capillary  net-work  of  each  granule  or  lobule  of  the  liver, 
and  after  yulding  in  it  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  is 
received  into  the  brandies  of  tbe  hepatic  vein,  whence  it  is 
transmittsd  to  the  general  vascular  system.  The  branches 
of  the  hepatic  artery  soon  become  very  minute  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  lobules,  and  few  can  be  traced  into  their  interior ; 
it  ia  prol»hle  thal^  after  havin|f  nmuisbed  the  ooeta  of  the 
Teasels  and  duets,  and  other  tusues  of  tbe  liver,  the  bkwd 
at  tbe  hepatio  artery  is  poured  into  the  minute  net-worit 
Annei  by  the  nltunato  division  of  tlw  portal  vein,  and  eo»- 
trjhutas  with  the  l>lood  at  that  vein  to  yisid  the  eonstitwata 
of  the  bOe. 

The  form  and  dispoaitioB.  of  the  liver,  of  the  primitive 
radtclas  of  the  secreting  canals. or  oilo-dueta,  have  not  boar, 
datanained.  In  all  other  known  glands  the  r^icles  of  the 
duets  commence  liy  isolated  doud  extiwnities;  but  this 
has  not  been  demonatraied  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  and 
some  anatomists  'have  imagined  ttiat  tlie  duets  arise  by  a 
net-work  or  reticular  plexus  in  the  interior  of  eaoh  hepslie 
ktbule  or  granule :  boworer  this  may  be,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  penetrate  into  tbe  interior  of  the  lobules,  so  as  to 
be  brougnt  into  contaet  with  the  deUoate  reticular  termina- 
tions of  tlw  pOTtal  vein,  in  order  to  receive  tbe  componenta 
of  the  tiile;  and  the  yellow  colour  of  Uiese  lobules,  wh«i 
not  much  congested  with  blood,  is  most  probably  owing  te 
the  presence  of  minute  bdtwy  canals  filled  with  Uitic 
secretion. 

The  biliary  eanals  reduced  in  number  by  wceeisive  ro- 
union  to  two  tubes,  one  ikrom  tbe  right,  the  other  finm 
tbe  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  isiua  at  the  transverse  flsMire  trf 
its  under  snriaee,  thwe  soon  unite,  and  form  one  main 
trunk,  the  hepatio  duet  After  running  a  short  diitsnee 
togMlier  with  the  portal  vein,  hniatic  artery,  and  nerveab 
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Md  of  the  peritoneam  that  eonneots  the  liver  with  the 
gtmnaefa,  the  lesser  omentum  [Psritoneuh],  the  hefwtie 
^Mt  meets  and  unites  with  the  duet  of  the  edl-bladdsr,  or 
^stio  duct  The  tube  multing  from  the  Junetfon  of  the 
little  with  the  c^itie  duet  U  ealled  the  duetui  eommunw 
oholedochus;  it  u  about  three  and  a  hrif  inehei  In  length, 
aad  terminates  by  opening  together  with  the  dac«  of  the 
pancreas,  into  the  portion  ^  the  Intestine  named  dnodemim, 
at  the  distanoe  of  a  few  inches  from  the  stomach. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  pyriform  membranous  sac,  lodged 
in  a  sbSlow  depresuon  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver, 
which  eommunioatas,  as  we  have  stated,  with  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  liver,  by  means  of  a  tube  called  the  cystie 
duct.  At  times,  when  a  supply  of  bile  is  not  required  in 
the  intestinal  canal — for  instance,  during  festing — the  bile 
flowing  from  the  liver  is  impeded  in  its  progress  through 
the  ductus  communis  <dioledochus  into  the  intestine,  and 
is  consequently  obliged  to  regiii^itafe  through  the  cystic 
duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  which  serves  as  a  temporary 
raMTToir  far  the  secretion,  diaehwging  it  again  when  the 
jnMenee  of  bile  is  required  in  the  intestine  to  aid  the  diges- 
tive proeeiB.  At  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  close  to  its 
temunaUon  in  the  cystic  duct,  the  lining  membrane  forms 
a  spiral  fold,  which  seems  destined  to  retard  the  flow  of 
the  bile  from  the  reservoir.  The  f^l-bladder  is  not  con- 
stantly present ;  the  animals  in  which  it  does  not  exist  are 
Ibrthe  most  part,  though  not  universally,  herbivorous,  and 
such  in  which  digestion  is  constantly  goioe  on,  and  a  reser- 
voir for  bile  consequently  not  required.  But  many  herbivo- 
rous animals  have  a  gall-bladder ;  and  sometimes  where  it  is 
absent  the  bile-duct  presents  a  considerable  dilatation  of  its 
cavity  near  tbe  intestine:  such  is  the  aaae,  fbr  example,  in 
the  horse  and  elephant 

The  Jimetim  of  the  Uv«r  is  manifold  and  important.  The 
analysis  of  the  fluid  whieh  it  seotetes  shows  that  it  fi>ees 
the  blood  from  anexeebs  of  matters  eompoead  of  oaifaon  and 
hydrogm ;  and  by  this  meant,  and  piobaUy  also  byefbct- 
ing  some  change  in  the  matters  which  have  been  added  to 
tbe  blood  durine  its  circulation  through  the  viscera  of  the 
f.hdomen,  the  Uver  assists  in  preparing  that  fluid  for  the 
nutrition  of  tbe  body.  The  bile  seems  also  to  have  a  direct 
mfluence  in  tbe  formation  of  the  chyle,  the  nutritive  fluid 
derived  from  the  food ;  and  some  of  its  ii^ftedientii,  serve  as 
a  natural  admnlua.of  the  periataltio  action  of  the  intcstinea. 

EBlLB.] 

Devehpmaut  <3f  the  Liver.  The  liver,  like  other  glands, 
itt  dereloped  in  the  embryo  as  a  diverticulum,  or  small  sac 
pfotruded  from  the  intestinal  canal.  The  walls  of  this  divert 
ticulum  become  thickened,  and  in  them  are  formed  the 
secreting  canals  and  other  component  parts  of  tbe  organ, 
while  its  neck  heoomes  narrowed  and  lengthened,  and 
forms  the  excretory  duoL  SubBeqnently  the  gall-bladder 
is  in  its  turn  develoiped  as  a  diverticulum  from  this  duct. 

LIVERj  DISEASES  OF.  The  liver  is  subject  to  aU 
those  ^neral  morbid  changes  which,  deprading  on  disor- 
dered actions  ot  the  blood-vessels,  modification  of  the  nutri- 
tive process,  or  alterations  in  the  blood  itself,  may  affect 
most  organized  parts  of  the  body;  such  are  inflammation 
(he|MtitisX  acute  and  chronic ;  hypertrophy  and  atrophy ; 
induration  and  softening ;  and  the  different  kind  of  tu- 
mours or  trunsfbrmations  of  tinsue,  carcinoma,  or  cancer, 
medullary  sarcoma,  fungu»  hematodes,  melanosis,  and 
scrofulous  tubercle.  It  is  oceabiontdly  infested  by  parasitic 
animals  (hydatids),  wluoh  may  likewise  affect  other  parts  of 
tbe  body. 

But  tbe  liver  is  also  liable  to  other  disonios  whieh  appertain 
to  it  iMoially,  and  are  connected  with  its  ftinetion— secretiott. 
The  chemical  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
bile  in  the  liver  may  be  so  deranged,  that  one  or  all  of  the 
ingredienti  of  that  fluid  are  increased  or  diminished  in 
quanti^,  or  vitiated  in  quality,  and  such  disorder  of  the 
secrating  process  may  manifest  itself  in  several  ways :  the 
imperretrily  formed  fluid  passing  into  the  intestines  may 
cau-e  irritaiion  there,  and  consequently  diarrhaa;  or  being 
absorbed  into  tbe  blood,  may  produce  jaundice  and  its  con- 
comitant symptoms ;  or  some  uf  tbe  ingredients  of  the  bile 
may  concrete  into  solid  masses  in  the  ducts  of  tbe  liver  or  tbe 
gall-bladder,  forming  gallstones.  The  dtsea:<ed  state  of  the 
livec  in  which  it  becomes  impregnattsd  with  an  unnatural 
quantity  of  ftttty  matter  may  also  be  reckoned  among  tbe 
diaeasas  appertaininR  to  the  qiecial  ftinctiini  of  the  organ, 
ft»  th*  bile  natnialfy  omtami  a  large  prsportkn  of  ititg 


matter  (oholMterine) ;  though  the  ebamical  oompoution  of 
this  substance,  and  that  of  the  ai  or  &t  with  whiek  tbt 
liver  is  impregnated  in  disease,  appears  to  be  diffisrent. 
Acute  htjMitit,  when  It  exists  in  a  severe  d^ree,  is  indi- 


hut  also  by  local  aymptoma,  ^hioh  point  more  especially  to 
the  seat  of  tbe  disease,  namely,  pain  and  tenderness  on 
pressure  beneath  tbe  ribs  on  the  r^ht  side,  difficult  breath 
ing  from  the  liver  being  pressed  upon  by  the  diaphragm 
when  air  is  drawn  into  the  longs,  and  a  short  dry  cough, 
dependent  either  on  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  diaphragm,  or  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  parts  en- 
gaged in  respiration,  llie  pain  in  hepatitis  so  fivquentfy 
exttf  ids  to  the  right  shoulder,  that  pain  in  that  situation 
has  been  considwed  characteristic  of  dtseaae  of  the  liver. 
Vomiting  is  a  common  attendant  on  hepatitis,  as  on  inflam- 
mation of  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Another  symp- 
tom is  jaundice,  whidi  in  this  case  is  a  conseqnenoe  of  toe 
inflammatory  action  having  diatnibed  the  process  by  whidi 
the  cMnponents  of  the  bile  ore  formed  and  separated  from 
the  blora. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  may  terminate  in  suppuration, 
and  tbe  fwmation  of  one  or  more  abseesaei,  whi^  aome- 
times  attain  a  very  large  use  in  this  <»:^n,  protrude  ex- 
ternally, and  even  burst  and  discharge  their  contents  tlirongii 

an  opening  in  the  skin. 

Acute  inflammation  may  be  produced  in  the  liver  by 
any  of  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  it  in  other  organs; 
but  while  tbe  lungs  are  more  subject  to  this  affection  in 
cold  climates,  the  liver  is  especially  liable  to  it  in  hot  coun- 
tries. The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  at  preseut  known; 
tbe  mere  beatof  the  atmosphere  however,  or  some  circum- 
stanoes  coimected  with  it,  seem  to  be  influential,  since  even 
in  our  own  climate  hepatitis,  and  tbe  disorders  of  the 
secreting  action  of  the  li'rer,  which  give  rise  to  diarrbiBa. 
are  particularly  frequent  in  the  hot  season  <^  the  year. 

Chronie  hepatitis  is  indicated  by  the  presence,  in  a  less 
violent  degree,  of  many  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the 
acute  disease.  Thus,  a  dull  pain  or  senso  of  weight  in  the 
right  side,  with  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  tbe  same 
situation,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  slight  jaundice  or  sal- 
lowness  of  the  skin,  and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  disaa- 
tive  organs  generally,  are  the  most  constant  signs.  It  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  mere  chronic  inflamnu- 
tion  of  tbe  liver  without  enlargement  from  some  disordered 
states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  sympathize  so 
much  with  it,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  popular  error  of  de- 
sigiuiting  any  chronic  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  *  a 
liver  complaint*  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  sympathy 
between  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  other  visoam 
of  the  abdomen  in  disease,  unoe  we  know  that  they  are  aU 
engaged  in  one  great  function— digestion  ;  and  are  in  tbe 
healthy  state  associated  together  in  their  action  by  a  natural 
sympathy  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  tbat  func- 
tion. 

The  liver  is  very  apt  to  become  enlai^  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  then  can  be  felt  externally.  Or  such 
changes  may  be  produced  in  it  by  hypertrophy  or  atrophy 
of  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  composing  it,  or  by  the 
furaiation  of  a  new  tissue,  that  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  it  is  impeded,  and  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  (ascites) 
is  the  result;  this  effect  however  u  sometimes  a  conse- 
quence of  tlM  chronic  inQommatiMi  of  tbe  liver  having 
extended  to  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  abdominal 
cavim 

Of  tbe  structural  diseaieit  not  inflammatory  in  their  na- 
ture, some,  as  aorofulous  tubercles,  aro  rarely  met  with  m 
the  livOT,  othena,  as  caroinomat  ore  more  frequent  in  it  ihmu 
in  most  other  internal  organs,  except  the  intestinal  canaL 
There  are  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
these  diseases  in  the  liver,  until  the  tumours  which  tbey  form 
attain  such  a  uxe  as  to  be  felt  externally ;  thouith  it  should 
be  suspected,  when  the  general  states  of  the  body  marking 
the  carcinomatous  and  tubercular  diathesis  exist,  and  stiU 
more  when  these  diseases  are  known  to  be  present  in  other 
parts,  if  at  tbe  same  time  there  are  marlw  <^  initatkn 
and  disturbed  action  of  tbe  liver. 

The  *  fatty  liver '  is  a  fiequenb  attendant  on  pulmouaiy 
^tbists:  it  cannot  be  recognised  by  any  signs  during  lifoi 
Tike  liver  in  man,  as  in  many  animal^^fortiouUrlwihe  uea|^ 
Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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is,  ms  we  have  Hid,  lubjeot  to  become  the  seat  of  psruitio 
living  creatures— hydatids.  These  are  generally  contained 
in  great  numbers  in  a  firm  general  oyst,  which  not  uicom- 
monly  protrudes  externally,  and  bursts,  or  is  opened  by  a 
Uneel,  when  numerous  pellucid  bladd«r-Uke  bodies  of  dif- 
ftrent  siws,  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  escape. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  to  which  the  secretins  action 
at  the  liver  is  prone  is  but  little  understood ;  a  furthor  con- 
sideration of  these  changes  would  be  misplaced  here. 

The  tr$atment  of  di^^ses  of  the  liver  is  regulated  by  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  the  cure  of  diseases 
in  other  parts  is  attempted,  and  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  particular  affection  requiring  it. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  seaport  of  Lancashire,  stands  on  the  right  or  east  side  of 
the  ffistuary  of  the  Mersey,  in  53°  24'  N.  lat  and  2°  58'  W. 
long.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Liverpool  is,  according 
to  the  popular  Iwlief,  derived  from  the  nameof  a  bird  called 
a  liver  or  lever,  which  was  said  to  frequent  the  site  of  the 
town,  great  part  of  which  was  formerly  a  marsny  pool,  which 
was  Ailed  and  emptied  with  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide.   Id  confbrmity  with  this  popular  tnulition,  the  cor^ 

E orate  seal  of  the  town  beats  the  figure  of  a  bird,  whidi 
owever,  as  there  represented,  is  of  a  species  wholly  un< 
known  at  the  present  day,  if  indeed,  as  is  much  doubled, 
such  a  bird  ever  existed.  The  name  of  the  town  has  also 
been  derived,  and  with  at  least  an  equal  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, from  the  Welsh  words  Ll^r  pwll,  signifying  *  place 
on  the  pool,'  and  itis  certain  that  antieatly  the  whole  of  the 
lestuary  of  the  Mersey,  as  far  up  as  Runcorn,  was  called 
Lyrpul,  Lyt^oole,  or  Litherpool.  In  confirmation  of  this 
etymology,  it  may  be  observed  that  tlio  name  of  liverpool 
is  pronounced  '  l^rpool'  by  many  of  the  countty-people  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Liverpool  in  Domesday-book, 
though  it  contains  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  vicinity, 
and  also  the  grant  of  all  the  parts  between  the  Ribble  and 
the  Mersey  to  Roger  of  Foictiers,  by  whom  it  is  said  the 
castle  of  Liverpool  was  built.  This  was  probably  the  origin 
of  an  English  town  and  port  which  are  now  second  in  com- 
mercial importance  to  London  only.  An  act  was  passed  in 
1659  for  demolishing  the  castle  of  Liverpool,  on  the  site  of 
which  St.  George's  church  now  stands. 

In  1173  the  town  received  its  first  charter  from  H^nry 
n.,  a  mark  of  royal  favour  occasioned  oy  the  importance  of 
the  place  as  a  means  of  communication  with  Ireland.  A 
second  charter  was  received  from  John  in  1207;  and  a 
third,  constituting  it  a  fVee  borough  for  ever,  was  obtained 
from  Henry  III.  m  1227.  The  town  flourished  under  the 
pnvileges  thus  granted.  During  the  civil  war  it  held 
out  tat  twentr-fbur  days  gainst  the  army  under  Prince 
Rupert;  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  place  was 
taken,  and  many  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  Until  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Liverpool  was  a  chapelry  attached  lo  the  parish  of 
Walton,  but  at  that  time  it  was  made  a  separate  parish,  the 
population  of  which  was  about  5000  souls.  In  1650  it  is 
said  there  were  only  fifteen  ships  belonging  to  the  port. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century  three  docks 
were  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  African  and  West  Indian  trades.  The 
chief  exports  were  then,  as  at  present,  fuiuished  by  ilie 
manufocturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Hanehester,  and  consisted 
of  hardwares,  cutlery,  and  woollen  goods.  These  were 
shipped  in  slave-ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
were  bartered  for  negroes,  who  were  conveyed  to  the  West 
India  plantations ;  the  ships  returning  thence  loaded  with 
sunr  and  rum.  In  1 764  more  than  half  the  African  slave- 
trule  was  carried  on  by  the  merchant^  of  LiverpooL  That 
trade  has  happily  ceased  since  1 806,  and  this  town  has  ob- 
tained an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  cotton  manufiiclure,  which  having  its 

Erincipal  seat  in  Lancashire  and  the  ai^joining  oonniy  of 
heshire,  liverpool  has  become  port  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  is  received, 
and  whence  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  chiefly 
made  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Still  more  recently,  and 
especially  since  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  for  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise,  this  port  has  enjoyed  a  veir 
large  propution  of  the  trade  between  England  and  Irelaml, 
for  the  prosecution  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  situated. 
This  intereonzn  having  been  {daced  upon  the  footing  of  » 


ooesting-trade,  and  no  entnesof  the  goods  eonveyod  boii^ 

required  by  the  custom-house,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  asy 
accurate  aooountofitsextent  Some  idea  of  its  imptvtance 
may  however  be  formed  from  the  fiiUowing  statement  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  animals  and  agricultural  produce 
brought  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  in  Xha  yoars  1831, 
1633,  and  1837,  compiled  by  the  managers  of  the  steam- 
vowols  engaged  in  that  trade  :— 
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The  returns  for  1837  include  only  seven  of  the  twenW< 
six  articles  enumerated  in  the  previous  years,  but  as  re^rot 
some  of  those  seven  exhibit  a  very  important  increase. 

The  number  and  classification  of  houses  in  the  bonraghi 
assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  1834-5,  were  as  follows 


64  at  £3 

153  ..  4 

C28  „  6 

3,337  „  6 

3,303  »  7 

3,795  „  8 

1,705  „  9 

3,028  „  10 

1.0.16  „  11 

1,372  „  12 

2,450  „  13 

949  „  14 

461  „  15 

761  „  16 

220  ..  17 
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351  19 

296  „  20 

6,132  above  20. 

28,685 
1,092  Warehouses 


£192 
612 

3,140 
20,028 
83.181 
88,800 
15,795 
20.200 
11,618 
16,404 
31,850 
13.286 

6,915 
12,176 

3.740 
10,368 

6,669 

5,980 
247.390 

471,896 

118,616 


Total  33,802  720,377 
No  considerable  town  in  England  has  received  greater 
improvement  during  the  past  half-century  than  liverpool. 
Before  that  time  the  streets  were  nanrow  and  inconvenient 
and  the  buildings  were  wholly  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty,  but  successive  alterations  have  given  to  the  town  an 
amount  of  oommodiousness  and  elegance  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  commenoial  port  in  this  counby.  This 
altered  condition  has  been  produced  by  the  exertions  of  the 
corporation,  in  whom  is  vested  the  property  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Uie  houses.  As  the  leases  of  time  have  progres- 
sively fltUen  in,  they  have  been  renewed  only  on  the  caa- 
dition  of  expending  the  suns  neeeasary  for  the  required 
embellishment.  The  value  of  the  eori  oration  estates  it 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  money,  and  the  annual  ineome 
derind  from  zents  and  dock-dues  bsa  a£jMt/t  inenued  to 
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apvurtU  of  S80,M0l.  A  grwt  praportloB  of  this  ineerae 
hM  been  derotad  to  the  imjKOTement  of  the  towD.  includtDg 
the  building  of  ehnrohei,  hospilali,  and  other  obtrit^le 
and  puhlio  •didees.  Tb*  lum  ttzpeiidfld  in  tbew  objeote, 
including  the  eoetef  widening  stnete,  between  17M  and 
1B3B.  is  Slated  to  have  amounted  to  M<M00iL  The  die- 
bunements  of  the  eorporation  have  *o  fkr  exceeded  its  in- 
come that  it  bfts  inoarred  a  considerable  debt,  and  in  October 
1833.  when  a  Rejurt  was  made  on  the  sulyeet,  the  amount 
of  its  ouutaoding  bonds  was  792,000/. 

The  moat  important  public  buildings  are  the  town-hal), 
the  Exchange  building*,  and  the  custom-house.  The  build- 
ing or  the  town-hall  was  begun  in  1749,  but  was  not  com- 
pleiad  in  its  present  form  and  extent  until  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  interior  was  accidunlally  burnt  in 
179$,  and  restored,  with  many  improTeinetits,  at  an  expense 
of  llO.OOU/.  The  gro'ind-lloor  or  this  building  contains  the 
council-room,  several  committee  rooms,  the  mayor's,  town- 
clerk's,  treasurer's,  and  town-surveyor's  offices.  The  prin- 
cipal story  in  approaehed  by  a  very  handaome  staiiease,  and 
contains  a  very  fine  suite  of  rooms,  which  are  magnificently 
fbrnu^ed.  The  saloon  is  30  feet  6  inches  long  and  26  feet 
6  inches  wide.  "The  two  drawing-rooms  are  respectirelv 
324  and  30  feet  long,  and  27  feet  wide.  The 
hall-room  is  89  feet  long,  4U  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high ; 
the  second  ball-room  is  61  feet  by  28,  and  26  feet  high; 
and  the  b^uuuet-room,  in  which  the  mayor  receives  hid 
guesis,  is  50  feet  by  30,  and  26  feet  high.  The  whole  of 
these  rooms  communicate  with  each  other.  The  staircase 
is  lifihted  by  means  of  a  dome  with  lateral  windows :  the 
height  from  the  floor  of  the  building  to  the  centre  of  the 
dome  is  106  feet.  The  stairease  isornamented  by  acolossal 
status  of  Canning,  by  Chantrey,  and  surmounting  the  dome 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  Britannia. 

The  Exchange  buildings  form  with  the  town-hall  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangular  area,  which  is  used  by  the  mcrohants 
of  Ii<t«rpool  as  aii  Eiehange.  This  quadrangle  is  197  feet 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  178  (wt  wide;  ittherelure 
contains  33,066  square  foet,  whieh  is  more  than  twice  the 
siie  of  the  reeently  destroyed  Royal  Bxehange  of  London. 
The  bulldines  which  form  the  west  side  of  the  area  are  oc- 
cupied as  ofaees  by  merchants ;  while  the  east  side  comprises 
a  news-room,  94  feet  by  52  feet,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
merchants  and  brokers;  and  an  underwriters'  room  above, 
of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  The  architecture  of  the 
two  winf^  harmonises  with  that  of  the  town-hall.  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a'bion^e  monument,  erected  in  honour 
of  Lord  Nelson.  This  monument,  which  is  executed  in 
bronze,  constau  of  a  marble  basement  and  a  circular  pe- 
destal, supporting  figures  emblematical  of  Nelson's  prin- 
cipal victories.  The  statue  of  the  dying  admiral  rests  one 
ibot  on  a  prostrate  enemy,  and  the  other  on  a  cannon ;  and 
he  is  reoeiTing  upon  his  sword  a  naval  crown  from  Victory. 

The  custom-house,  in  which  are  also  contained  the  dock 
ofBees,  the  exeise-office,  and  where  it  is  intended  shortly  to 
place  the  post-office  and  the  office  for  the  distribution  of 
stamps,  is  situated  on  the  site,  now  filled  up  for  that  purpose, 
of  the  old  dock.  The  land  on  which  it  stands,  valued  at 
90,000/.,  was  given  by  the  corporation,  which  also  under- 
took to  expend  175,000/.  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  government,  by  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  150,000/.,  to  he  paid  by  annual  instalments  of 
25,000/.  each  to  the  corporation,  the  latter  was  hound  to 
make  over  the  property  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  The  extreme  length,  measuring  Arom  east 
to  west,  is  466  feet  8  inches.  The  principal  front  fkces 
the  north,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  an  octosMrle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  of  Ave  feet  diametw ;  and  at  eaoh 
end  m  twqjeotiog  wings,  eaoh  of  which  is  94  feet  wide. 
The  biueawnt  is  used  for  atwtng  bonded  goods ;  the  west 
wing  is  oecnpiad  by  difirent  offioss  of  the  custom-house; 
and  the  oentre  oontains  the  *  long-room '  of  that  establish- 
ment and  the  approaches  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 
The  east  wing  oontains  the  exoise-offiee  and  the  dock 
offices,  and  will  also  afford  accommodation  for  the  poat-offioe 
and  the  stamp-offioe.  The  long-room  is  146  feet  in  length,  70 
feet  wide,  and  AS  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
AO  frat  high:  the  passages  and  staircases  of  the  wings  are 
lighted  by  means  of  two  smaller  domes.  The  heiifnt  of 
the  rooms  in  the  principal  story  is  20  fiHt,  in  the  seoond 
story  21  &et  6  inches,  and  in  the  attics  14  feet  8  inches. 
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seoM  modani  buildings;  besidea  nnmerais  ebapeto  and 
meeting-houses,  banging  to  the  Roman  Oatlwdioa  and  vaii* 
ous  denooiiQations  of  PratesttBt  Dissenters.  The  ehunh 
dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  the  tutelar  saint  of  aufinen,  aa* 
eordingtothe  Romish  calendar,  is  the  oldest  |daoe  of  wwdtlp 
in  Liverpool,  having  exited  u  a  ebapel-or«ase  under  Walton 
parish  before  the  town  became  a  separate  jmrish ;  it  stands 
near  the  river,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town-haU. 
The  body  of  the  ehunih  was  rebuilt  in  1 774 ;  and  the  tower, 
which  fell  down  in  1810.  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  good 
style :  it  has  a  peal  of  twelve  hells.  3lany  of  the  churches 
were  built  witn  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  but  otbeis 
have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals  under 
private  acts  of  parliament    The  town  contains  many 
Dutlilings  devoted  to  chaiitable  purposes.    The  workhouse, 
which  is  oneof  the  best  managed  in  the  kingdom,  is  almost 
tike  a  little  town :  it  will  accommodate  about  1800  peo- 
ple ;  a  fever  hospital  belongs  to  it.  Tbv  infirmary,  ongi- 
nidly  opened  in  1749,  was  rebuilt  ou  a  better  site  in  18S4  at 
the  cost  of  87,800/.    It  contains  S34  beds  for  mtie  and 
female  ratienta.  Thelunaticasylum.  which  is  capable <tfae- 
commodating  sixty  patients,  is  a  neat  and  oommooious  build- 
ing, wtth  spacious  cells  and  day  rooms,  and  furnished  with 
warm  bsthii.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  asylum  was  laid 
in  January,  1829,  and  the  building  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  about  11,000/.   A  building  pre%'iouslj>  used  for  the  same 
purpose  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.   Besides  these  there  are 
two  smaller  hospitals,  two  dispensaries,  and  an  ophthalmic 
infirmary.   The  Blue-coat  School,  established  in  1709,  has 
accommodation  for  250  boys  and  100  girls,  who  are  edu- 
cated, boarded,  and  clothed  gratis.  There  are  also  charitable 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  two 
corporation  fi'ee- schools,  and  nuraeiius  other  schools  sup- 
ported by  different  denominations  of  Christians.   The  Me- 
ehanivs' Institution  in  Mount  Street  is  built  on  ground 
given  by  the  corporation,  and  cost  11,000/.   The  theatre, 
or  lecture-room,  will  contain  1200  persons;  it  was  publicly 
opened  during  the  visit  of  the  Briti^  Association  at  Livo^ 
pool  in  1837.    Attached  to  this  institution  are  schools, 
m  which,  for  very  moderate  charges,  boys  receive  an 
education  according  to  the  station  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy.  There  is  no  town  in  the  kingdom  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population,  is  belter  provided 
than  Liverpool  with  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  The 
Royal  Institution,  formed  in  1814  byMr.Roscoe,  by  shares 
or  subiicriptionsof  100/.  each,  was  opened  in  1 817,  and  in 
1822  the  subscribers  were  incorporated  by  royal  charter. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  146  feet,  and  conuins 
numerous  spacious  apartments,  among  which  is  a  lec- 
ture-room, canable  of  accommodating  500  persons.  The 
second  and  toird  stories  of  the  building  are  occupied 
by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  the  laigest 
and  meat  valuable  in  that  part  (rfthe  kingdom.  The  insti- 
tution likewise  possesses  many  valuable  paintings;  casts  of 
the  iEgina  Haroles  and  the  rbigaleian  rriese,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  philosophical  apparatus.  Courses 
lectures  are  given  on  literature,  on  the  various  branches 
of  physical  science,  and  on  the  different  branches  of 
medical  knowledge.     There  is  also  a  grammar-Bchool 
attached  to  the  institution.   The  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Commercial  Institution  was  set  on  fbot  in  1835  by  a  few 
young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  already 
contams  a  library  of  2200  volumes.   It  is  supported  by  an 
annual  subscription  of  21.  from  the  members,  for  which 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  news-room,  lectures  on  various 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  classes  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning.  The 
Medical  Institution,  recently  built  at  the  cost  of  about 
30U0/.,  ctmthbuted  chieAy  by  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, contains  a  museum  and  library,  and  compnaea 
various  balls  and  committ«e*nwms,  aqd  a  theatre  capabW 
of  holding  600  persons.  . 

The  borough  gaol  is  a  lai^  building,  on  the  plan  reoom- 
mended  by  Howard ;  it  baa  been  principally  used  fiu:  the 
confinement  of  debtors.  The  County  House  of  Correction 
at  Kirkdale  stands  within  thelimitsof  the  borough;  it  oca 
tains  more  than  400  cells,  and  is  calculated  for  the  recaptioa 
of  600  prisonws.  This  establishment  was  fwrnerly  situated 
at  Preston,  and  was  removed  to  Liverpool  because  um  largaat 

Eroportion  of  the  prisoners  being  furnished  from  its  popur 
ition,  a  eonsiderable  expense  in  tfaatr  coaveyaaoa  wouM 
by  tiat  meam  be  savad  to  the  oonntn         -t^T  > 
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The  matket-pUce«  in  Liverpool  an  upoa  an  extensive 
■Bale:  Saint  John't  Market,  Wnich  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  tovn,  covers  a  space  of  1}  acres,  being  550  feet  long 
»nd  135  feet  wide,  the  whule  under  one  roof,  supported  by 
116  pillars.  Meat,  poultry,  fruit,  and  garden  vegetaliles, 
are  daily  sold  in  this  market,  but  the  principal  market-days 
are  Weunesday  and  Saturday.  The  flsh-mat^et  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  in  which  Saint  John's  Market 
stands.  There  are  several  smaller  market-plaoes  in  di^rent 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  principal  places  of  public  amusement  are;— the 
Tlealre,  on  the  east  side  of  WiHiunson  Square;  the  Royal 
Amphitheatre,  in  Great  Charlotte  Street :  the  liver  Theatre, 
at  the  top  of  Church  Street;  the  Wellington  AMembly- 
Rooms,  in  Mount  Pleasant ;  and  the  Rotunda,  in  Bold 
Street.  There  are  also  a  large  and  well-stocked  botanic 
grden  at  Edge  Hill  and  a  zoological  garden  in  Derby 

Several  cemeteries  on  a  large  scale  have  lately  been  made 
in  or  near  Liverpool:  that  of  St.  James,  which  it  Ibrmed 
out  of  an  old  stone-quarry,  contains  the  statue  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  who  is  interred  there. 

The  town  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a  company 
connected  with  the  corporation,  formed  hi  January,  1800, 
and  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  a  second 
company,  which  brings  its  water  fk-oro  the  village  of  BooUe, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  to  the  north.  The  streets 
and  shops  are  well  lighted  with  coal-gas,  supplied  by  two 
eompanies,  which  miake  handsome  returns  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  growth  of  the  tovn  iiHl  be  lean  from  the  followina 
itatement  of  iu  population  at  diflhrent  times,  £tom  the  end 
of  the  seventeendi  century:— 
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1700 

5,7  U 

1770 

35,600 

1710 

8,108 

1777 

34,107 

1720 

11,833 

1790 

55,732 

1730 

12,074 

ISOl 

77,708 

1743 

18,000 

1811 

94,376 

17S6 

18,500 

1821 

118,972 

1760 

i5.787 

1831 

165,221 

laling  the  police  of  the  town,  of  the  docln,  and  of  ^e  put 
generally,  tor  lighting  and  watching  the  town,  and  for  Uw 
suppression  of  disorderly  and  immoral  practloet.  General 
sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  four  times  in  the  year,  in 
which  the  recorder,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  presides 
asjudge.  The  assizes  for  the  hundreds  of  Salford  and  West 
Derby,  forming  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  are 
held  in  the  town.  Liverpool  is  a  parliameotary  horouph, 
sending  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
rightof  voting  rests  in  the  householders  occupying  pramises 
or  the  annual  value  of  lO/.  and  upwards,  and  in  all  £rea 
burgesses  not  retieiving  alms.  The  number  of  persou 
registered  as  electoM  in  uieie  two  claages,  in  1838  and  1837, 
respectively  was: — 

1636.  1637. 

HonsaboUen  paying  ntea  .  10,85S  10,718 
FitoiMn  8,1B7  Siirft 

13.449  U,890 

The  number  of  actual  electors  u  not  so  great  *■  is  indi> 
oated  by  the  registers,  because  some  name*  are  entered  in 
both  oapaolties.   The  number  who  gave  their  votes  at  the 

Esneral  election  in  1837  was  9091,  of  whom  Isro  mm 
ouseholders,  and  3421  were  freemen. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  divided  into  'two  ffinAefMr— tha 
new  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  parochial  ehapclrv  of  St 
Nicholas.' 

The  progress  oi  LivMpool  as  a  eommereial  pMt  Blay  be 
traded  from  the  reompt  of  ouitoms  dutiaa  during  tha  laat 
100  years,  which  baa  been  aa  follows 
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By  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  (5  8c  6  Wm.  IV..  e. 
176),  the  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  16  aldermen  (one  fat 
each  of  the  sixteen  wards  into  which  the  town  Is  divided), 
and  48  councillors,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  every 
year,  those  who  vacate  their  offioe  being  eligible  for  re* 
election.  The  mayor  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  his 
year  of  office,  and  for  one  year  after.  The  aldermen  serfs 
ror  six  years:  one-half  are  elected  every  three  years.  The 
eonncil  thus  constituted  has  the  right,  under  a  private  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1835,  of  nominating  persons  to  fill 
corporate  offices,  and  ts  empowered  to  make  laws  fbr  regu' 

Hmitr  and  Tmnag*  of  VewU  Enterad  Inwarda  and  Cleared  ftom  the  Port  qf  Liverpool  during  iha  year  1897, 

under  each  qf  the  different  Heads  below  slated. 


The  growth  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has  been  further 
shown  by  ttie  number  of  vessels  unloaded  in  the  dooks, 
and  the  amount  of  dues  collected  on  the  same.  [Dock.] 
ThA  number  of  ships  unloaded  and  amount  of  duesooUected 
in  oaob  of  the  yean  ending  24th  of  June,  1837  and  1838, 
woMr- 

1837  .  15,088  £191.830 

1838  •  14,680  161,843 

The  course  of  the  trade  of  the  port  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  :— 
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OUTWARDS. 
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It  wOIIm  Men  from  tiiis  statammt  thit  very  neariy  two> 
Mths  of  tht  toDoaffe  inmrds  and  outwards  ve  ennsed  in 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America,  ana  ^t  of 
the  shippiog;  ao  engaged  nearly  ftiur-flfthi  aie  under  a 
fiveign  utig.  It  will  be  further  obierved,  that  tlie  inter- 
rourse  witb  Ireland  is  about  equal  in  amount  to  that  kept 
np  with  erery  port  in  Great  Britain. 

Liverpool  has  benefited  more  than  any  port  in  the  king- 
dom (London  alone  excepted)  from  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  navigation.  Steam-shtpaof  the  first  claw  proceed 
to  and  arrive  from  Dublin  daily.  With  Drogheda  the 
intercouru  is  kept  up  four  times  a-week;  with  Belfast  three 
times  a-week ;  with  Waterford,  Newrr,  and  Londonderry, 
twice  every  week;  witb  Glasgow  daily;  with  the  Isle  of 
Han.  Beaumariftt  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge,  and  Carnarvon,  as 
frequently;  and  throughout  every  day  the  Mersey  is  en- 
livwied  vy  steam -veiMls,  conveying  passengers  to  and  from 
the  towns  and  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  inland  trade  uf  Liverpool  is  muck  assisted  by  means 
of  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  in  extent  is  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  128  miles  long.  The  Mersey 
and  Irwell  navigation  served  until  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railroad  fbr  the  conveyance  of  bulky 
and  heavy  goods  to  and  from  Manchester.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  canal  connects  the  Mersey  with  Birmingham 
and  Staffbrdtthire.  and,  joining  the  Grmd.  Trunk  canal, 
thus  perfects  the  communication  with  London.  The  trade 
with  North  Wales,  through  the  western  part  of  Cheshire, 
is  carried  ou  by  means  of  the  Ellesmere  canal ;  and  the 
river  Weaver  navigation  connects  Liverpool  with  the  salt 
district  and  the  heart  of  Cbeebire.  [Canals.]  The  modem 
adaptation  of  iron  railways  for  the  lapid  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  was  first  brought  mto  praotioal  ope- 
ntiMi  1^  the  livupool  and  Mandiester  railway,  which  was 
opened  for  use  in  September,  1830.  The  traffic  upon  this 
fane  from  that  time  to  Midsummer,  1 8.16,  since  which  date 
sneb  particulars  have  not  been  made  public,  was  as  follows : 

HaichuiiUM.  Coal.  Pnmngm, 

Ton*,  Tom.  Number. 

Vnm  U  Sept  to  81  Dec  1830  ■         1.433        2,630  Jl.m 

M      IJan.  to  30  Juua,  1881  .       48.070        S,SS0  188,7'^ 

«      1  Jnlr  to  31  Dm.                   66,483        8,396  866,321 

„      1  Jan.  to  30  June,  IS32  .       72,«01  29,466  174,128 

•      1  JbIt  to  31  Dec                   86,842  S»,M>  182,80 

»      1  Jm.  toaDJttue.1883            96,457  ^l.STS  171,421 

«      1  JulTto  31  Dee.  .       98.247  40.134  216,071 

.      1  Jan.  to  30  Jane,  1834           ]04,3»  46,039  200,676 

H      1  JqIt  to  31  Dec  .  .      106,880  53.298  236,961 

.       1  Jan.  to  30  Jtme,  1835           113,647  55,444  205,741 

u       IJolv  to  31  Dm.  .      116,982  60,802  268,106 

1  Jan.  to  30  Jane,  1S36  .      117.61?  «.»3  m,848 

1,023,120      449,2»  2,393,767 

From  these  figures,  which  do  not  include  great  numbers  of 
oatUe,  sheep,  and  swine  conveyed  from  Liverpool  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  in  less  than  six  years 
there  were  conveyed  upon  this  railway  nearly  two  miUioiisand 
ahalfof  passengers,  and  but  little  short  ofa  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  merchandise  and  coals.  EzaotW  one  century  before 
the  opening  of  this  line,  the  town  of  Liverpool  oontuned 
only  one  carriage,  and  no  ^tage-coach  came  nearer  to  the 
town  than  Warrington,  the  traffic  being  then  principally  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  paok-hwses.  In  1760  tboe  was  only 
one  stage-eoaeb  between  Liverpool  and  London,  and  the 
jonmay  required  four  days :  the  first  mail-coach  to  Lon- 
don b^sn  to  run  on  the  25th  July,  1785.  Now  that 
the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  this  journey 
has  been  reduced,  by  means  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Birmingham  railways,  to  a  ride  of  ten  or  eleven  hours, 
the  number  of  passengers  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  year,  an  alteration  which  adds  another 
and  an  effective  element  towards  the  eootiniied  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Liverpool 

It  appeared  from  the  annual  bills  of  mwtality  printed  at 
Bastes  1638,  that  the  number  of  baptisms  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  daring  the  yearwos  10,145,  ma  number  of  marriages 
3017,  and  ofliuriau  9979.  Of  the  births  and  baptianuy 
there  were  belonging  to  the 

Established  Cbunifa  .         ,  6,873 

Roman  Catholioa  .  3,917 
Presbyteriaiu  .  .  .  116 
BaptisU  ....  64 
Independents  128,Uiiituians  36,  Me- 

ihudists  107     .         .         .  260 
Trimda  13.  Jews  S3,  other  DiisenterB  469  616 

10,146* 

Oftha  dsatba  in  the  parish,  6876  in  inimher,thMiWl^ 
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ForAirther  particulars  relating  to  canals  and  railroads 
connected  with  Liverpool  see  Lancashibs. 
UVIA.  [AuansTDS.] 

U'VIUB,  with  his  frill  name.  LU'CIUS  U'VIUS 
ANDRONrCUS.  was  the  first  person  who  introdnoed  a 
r^ular  drama  upon  the  Roman  stage.  (Lit.,  viL  2.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  freedman 
of  M.  lavius  Salioator.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth 
are  uncertain ;  but  bis  first  play  was  probably  exhibited  240 
B.c.,intheyearbeforeEnniuswasborn.  (C\f..,Brut^c.  18;  De 
Sertect,,  0.14;  Tuscul.,ll ;  Gdl.,  Noel.  Attic,  xvii.  21.)  We 
learn  from  Livy  the  historian,  that  he  acted  in  his  own 
pieces,  and  that  after  his  voice  failed  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  audience  frequently  demanding  a  repetition  of  their 
fWvourite  passages,  he  introduced  a  hoy  to  repeat  the  word^ 
while  he  himself  gave  the  proper  gesticulations.  (Liv.,  viL 
3.)  The  fragments  of  his  works,  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  respecting 
them :  Cicero  says  that  they  were  not  worth  being  read  a  se- 
cond time.  (Bru/.,e.  18.)  Tb^  were  however  very  popular 
at  the  time  they  were  perfbrmra,  and  continued  to  De  read 
in  schools  till  arauch  later  period.  (Hor.,  ^ttiL,  i. 69-73  ) 
The  hymns  of  Livius  were  sung  on  public  occasions,  in  ordn 
to  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv,  xxviL  37.) 
Festus  informs  us  (under  Seribtu)  that  the  Romans  paid 
distinguished  honour  to  livius,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  arms  in  the  second  Punic  War, 
after  the  public  recitation  of  a  hymn  which  be  had  com- 
posed. Livius  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies :  they 
appear,  if  we  may  judee  from  their  names,  to  have  been 
eiuefly  taken  from  the  Greek  writers.  The  titles,  which  have 
been  preserved,  are — Achilles,  Adonis,  JIgisthus,  Ajaz,  An 
dromeda,  Antiopa,  C^ntauri,  BquiisTrojanu%  Helena,  Her- 
mione,  I  no,  Lydius,  Frotesiuodami^ 
Teuoer,  Virgo.^^ 

U'VIUS.  TITUS,  the  Roman  historiant  was  born  at 
Patavium  (Padua),  b.c.  59.  We  possess  ve^  fow  particu- 
lars respecting  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome, 
and  to  nave  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Augustus,  who 
used,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  iv.  34),  to  call  him  a  Pom- 
peian,  on  account  of  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Pom- 
pey's  party  He  also  appears  to  have  superintended  the 
studies  of  C^udius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  (Stiet., 
Claud.,  c  41.)   He  died  a.d.  17,  in  his  76tb  year. 

Livy's  great  work,  which  was  originally  published  in  142 
books,  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  B.C.  9.  Of  these 
books  only  35  are  now  octant,  namely,  the  first  ten,  whidi 
contain  the  history  of  'the  city  to  B.a  293 ;  and  from  the 
twenty^first  to  the  forty-fifth  inclusive,  which  oommsDce 
with  the  second  Funic  Wu,  b.c.  218,  and  ooniinue  the  his- 
tory to  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  b.c.  167.  There  alaoezist 
iHMf  epitomes  of  the  lost  books,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  which  have  been  frequently  sup- 
posed, though  without  sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  Floras.  We  have  however  only  epitomes  of  140 
books;  but  it  has  been  satis&ctorily  shown  by  Sigoninsand 
Drakenboroh,  on  Livy,  Bp.  136,  that  the  epitomes  of  the 
136th  and  137th  boou  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  epitome 
of  the  136th  book,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  the  epitome  ol 
the  138th.  Many  hopes  have  been  entertained  at  various 
periods  of  recoverii^  the  lost  books  of  Livy's  original  w<xk , 
hnt  tb^  now  appear  to  be  irrevocably  hiat.  Erpenios  and 
others  staled  that  there  was  a  tnuulation  or  them  in 
Arabie;  Vat  such  a  translation  has  never  been  discovered. 
The  fragments  of  the  lost  books,  which  have  been  preserved 
by  grammarians  and  other  wnteivue  giw  in  DnkMH 
1>.n,h-..dit>on  Tbat^r^j>|^^^^^i» 
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oentained  in  the  lort  books  has  been  written  in  Latin  hy 
fteinabeniius  with  considenble  diligntoe.  and  has  been 
pubUshed  in  the  Delphin  and.Btpont  editiou,  together  with 
the  extant  books.  -  ' 

We  have  no  means  for  ascertaining  at  what  time  the 
whcAe  of  the  history  was  completed,  tk>ugh  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  time  in  which  some  particular  portions  were 
written.  In  i.  19,  livy  mentions  the  first  shutting  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus  after  .the  battle  of  Actium, 
B.C.  29 ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  first  book  was 
written  between  this  year  and  b.c.  2ft,  when  it  was  closed  a 
second  time.  He  must  also  have  been  engaged  on  the 
S9th  book  after  b.c.  18,  since  the  law  of  Augustus,  *De 
maiitandis  otdinibus,*  passed  in  that  year,  is  referred  to  in 
the  epitome  of  the  59th  book. 

The  feme  of  Livy  appears  to  have  been  widely  extended 
even  during  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  related  by 
Flin^  (Ep^  ii.  3),  and  repeated  by  Jerome,  Ant  a  native  of 
Ci>dii  came  to  Rome  with  the  sole  object  of  seeing  the 
great  historian.  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iv.  34)  and  Seneca  (8m»or., 
Til.),  among  the  later  Roman  writers,  speak  in  the  hi^est 
terms  of  the  beauty  of  his  style  and  the  fidelity  of  his,  his- 
tory—praises which  have  been  oonstantly  repeated  by 
modem  writers.  But  while  most  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  his  style  is  eloquent,  his  narrative  clear,  and  his  pow- 
m  of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  firet  and  most  important 
requisites  of  afaithfiil  historian,  a  love^of  truth,  dili^nce  and 
care  in  consulting  authorities,  and  a  patient  and  paina-takinK 
examination  of  condicting  testimonies.  His  chief  merits  and 
defects  as  an  historian  Iwvebeen  ably  drawn  by  Professor 
Maiden  in  his  'Historr  of  Rome*  published  by  Uie  SocieQr 
for  the  IKffiisiMi  of  Useful  Knowledge  (pp.  S9-41),  from 
vhii^  we  extract  the  following  rismarks  :— 

'  Ijvy  made  very  little  use  even  of  such  insoriptions  and 
public  documents  as  were  within  his  reach.   He  Mppeals 
indeed  to  the  treaty  of  Spurius  Gassius  with  the  Latins, 
engraven  on  a  column  of  brass  (ii.  33):  but  in  the  notable 
instance  of  the  inscription  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  CTomelius 
Cossus,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  received  fasti  (or  register  of  magis- 
trates) and  the  common  accounts  of  historians,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  monument 
himself,  but  is  content  with  repeating  the  report  of  Augustus 
Cssar  (iv.  20).   This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
he  descends  to  a  critieal  comparison  of  evidence  and  autho- 
rities ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  proof  how  little  expert  he  was 
in  that  art  «f  an  historian,  and  how  little  he  valued  its  re- 
sults: for  tiiough  in  this  digression  he  professes  to  believe 
in  the  nuperior  authority  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main 
course  of  his  narrative  he  fbllows  the  beaten  track  of  the 
writers  who  had  gone  before  him.   He  makes  no  mention 
of  other  monuments  which  we  know  to  have  existed;  the 
brazen  column  in  the  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana,  on 
which  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Servius  Tullius  with  the 
Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  were  members  of 
the  league  (Dion.,  ir.  26) ;  the  treaty  of  Tarquiniua  Super- 
bus  with  Gabii,  written  on  a  bull's  hide,  and  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Dius  Fidius  (Dion.,  iv.  69) ;  a  treaty  with  the 
Sabines,  of  the  time  of  the  kings  (Hor.,  Epitt^  ii  1.  25); 
the  treaty  with  (Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the  repnblic 
(Polyb.,  iii.  22)  (and  hne  his  negligence  is  without  Mconse ; 
for,  even  though  the  document  itself  might  have  perished 
iMfore  his  tim^  he  could  have  found  the  translation  of  it  in 
^lybius,  if  he  had  consulted  him  before  he  b^an  to  nar- 
rate the  Punic  wars);  and  finally,  the  treaty  with  Por- 
senna,  which  was  known  to  Pliny  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.  14).  He 
does  not  therefore  found  his  narrative  upon  contemporary 
record  but  avowedly  draws  his  materials  from  the  works  of 
earlier  annalists,  F^ius  Fictor,  Calpumius  Fiso,  Valerius 
An  ties,  Licinius  Macer,  MU\x%  Tubero,  anrl  reposes  upon  their 
authority.   As  long  as  hia  guides  agree  in  the  main  points 
of  their  story,  he  follows  them  without  fear  or  doubt.  When 
they  openly  contradict  each  other,  especially  on  questions  of 
names  or  ^tes,  then  he  sometimes  honestly  confesses  the 
difficulty,  and  acknowledges  in  general  terms  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  dty.  But 
very  many  discrepancies  less  flagrant;  and  even  some  as 
important  as  those  which  he  has  spedfled,  he  passes  over 
without  notice ;  and  yet  we  know  with  certun^  that  they 
existed,  because  they  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Dionysius, 
who  drew  from  the  same  authorities  as  livy.  *  But  though 
the  course  of  bis  narration  is  lonetimea  dwokad  by  the 
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oonfliet  of  external  t«atnuoiw»  he  is  never  indueed  to  pans* 
or  doubt  by  any  internal  abHcnl^,  any  ineontisteney  or 
contradiction,  or  perplexiQr  in  the  received  stonr.  Nothing 
less  than  a  mirade  u  too  strange  for  his  aoquMseenoe. 
is  evident  that  he  has  bestowed  no  labour  upon  examining 
the  jn-obability  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  or  investigat- 
ing their  connection  as  causes  and  effects. 

'  There  are  also  sutHcient  prooft  that  he  wrote  hastily, 
and  even  carelessly.  He  sometimes  mentions  incidentally 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  history,  circumstances  which  he 
has  omitted  in  their  proper  place.  Thus  it  is  only  hy  his 
remarks  on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  dignities  of 
tontiff  and  angir  to  the  plebeians  (x.  6)  that  we  learn 
:  rom  him  that  Ramnes,  Titiensea,  and  Lu ceres,  were  names 
of  the  antient  tribes.  He  sometimes  repeats  (xxxv.,  21  and 
39),  sometimes  contradicts  himself  (xxx.  22,  and  xxxiv.  44). 
It  is  an  instanee  and  proof  both  of  his  carelessness  and  his 
want  of  familiarity  with  ^e  aDtiquities  of  his  country,  that 
though  he  expresdy  infomu  us  that,  till  a  very  short  time 
before  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fighting 
was  in  close  phalanx  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  description 
of  a  battle  does  he  allude  to  such  tactics,  and  commonly 
uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  more 
modem  structure  of  the  army.  We  cannot  therefore  fe^ 
assured  that  he  always  represented  accuntely  the  statements 
of  the  older  annalists  from  whom  he  takes  his  materials. 

*  Any  errors  however  which  might  ariae  from  these  causes 
would  be  single  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  very  small 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  history,  and  would  not  affect  its 
general  spirit.   But  the  very  tone  and  manner  of  Livy's 
work,  however  great  may  he  his  power  of  description,  how- 
ever Itund  his  style  of  narration,  however  much  he  may 
daisle  Oie  imaglnatkm  or  interest  the  fbelings  of  his  readers^ 
is  a  waminir  against  implidt  belief:  He  exoelled  in  nai^ 
ration  and  in  the  eloquent  expression  of  excited  feelings, 
and  he  obviously  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  genius. 
In  reporting  the  traditions  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  he 
seems  leas  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  array  the 
popular  story  in  the  most  attractive  garb.   He  is  not  so 
much  an  historian  as  a  poet   As  the  history  advances,  and 
the  truth  of  foots  is  better  ascertained,  he  is  of  course  com- 
pelled to  record  them  with  greater  fidelity ;  but  still  his 
whole  work  is  a  triumphal  celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit 
and  military  glory  of  Rome.   Here  then  is  a  disturbing 
force  which  has  borne  him  away  from  the  strict  line  of  his- 
torical truth.   To  this  desire  of  exalting  the  glory  of  his 
country  (and  no  doubt  to  a  similar  impulse  actuating  those 
from  whom  he  copied)  we  must  ascribe  the  singular  phe- 
nomena which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  history — that  in 
perpetual  wars  with  the  surrounding  states,  the  Romans 
were  never  defeated  in  the  open  field  (ix.  19);  that  when 
tbey  were  distressed,  it  was  always  by  pestilence,  or  fomine, 
or  sedition ;  and  that  at  such  seasons  their  enemies  ab- 
stained from  attacking  them ;  that  they  gained  victory  after 
victory  without  subduing  their  opponents ;  that  taken  cities 
re-appear  in  the  power  of  their  original  possessors ;  that 
consuls  and  dictators  triumph  in  succession  over  nations 
that  are  still  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to 
new  consuls  and  dictators;  that  slaughters,  which  must 
have  exhausted  any  state     antient  Italy,  diminished  not 
the  nnmbw  of  their  perpetually  renovated  adversaries.  To 
tills  pasuon  for  extouing  the  military  reputation  of  Rome 
we  owe  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  less  popular  and  lfl« 
ostentations  su^ects  of  domestic  hatory.   Every  war  and 
triumph,  of  which  any  memorial,  true  or  false,  existed.  Is 
scrupulously  registered;  but  the  original  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  divisions  of  its  citizens,  their  several  rights,  the 
contests  between  the  orders,  the  constitution  of  the  general 
or  partial  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  powers  of  tne  ma- 
gistrates; the  laws,  the  jurisprudence,  their  progressive 
melioration ;  these  are  subjects  on  which  our  information 
is  vague  and  scanty  and  ill -connected.   It  is  evident  that  to 
the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed  comparatively  litUe  interest ; 
and  that  on  these  matters,  to  say  the  least,  he  did  not  exert 
himself  to  correct  the  errors  or  supply  the  defects  of  the 
writers  who  preceded  him.  He  was  satisfied,  if  from  a 
popular  otHumotion  he  could  extract  the  materials  of  an 
eloquent  speech.   It  is  a  snflScient  nroof  that  on  this  most 
important  portion  of  Roman  histoiy  be  was  really  ignorant, 
that  with  all  his  powers  of  language  he  does  not  convey 
clear  and  vivid  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Who 
has  rism  from  the  perusal  of  the  earlybooks  of  Lnry  with 
,  the  distiDBt  notim  c»  a  cli^t  or  of  "^^^^^^^1^ 
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In  addition  to  the  history  of  Rome,  hivy  wrote  several 
Ather  works,  which  hare  not  come  down  to  us ;  anongat 
which  Seneca  iEp.  100)  mentions  dialt^es  on  historical 
and  philosophical  subjects;  and  Quintilian  {Iruit.  Orator., 
X.  1),  a  letter  to  his  son,  recommending  the  study  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero. 

The  best  editions  of  Livy  are  those  by  Crevier,  J735- 
1740;  Drakenborch,  1738-1746;  Ernesti,  1804;  Ruperti, 
1817;  Dicing,  1816-1824;  and  Kreysig,  1823-1827.  His 
Roman  History  has  been  translated  fnto  most  European 
lani^ages ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  one  which  gives  a 
ftiuftif  representation  of  the  original  work :  the  most 
esteemed  are  the  translations  in  German  by  Wagner  (1776 
-1782)  and  Cilano  (1777-1779);  in  Italian,  by  Nardi 
OS75);  in  English,  by  Baker  (1797);  and  in  French,  by 
Dureau  de  la  MuUe  and  Noel  (1810-1812;  and  1S24). 

LIVONIA  (Lir/and;  in  {Sennan.  Liejkmd),  is  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  European  Russia,  situated  between 
Sfi"  34'  and  59°  3'  N.  lat.,  and  23°  20'  and  27°  38'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Esthonia  (or  the  govern- 
ment of  Reval),  on  the  north-east  by  Lake  Peipus,  on 
the  east  by  Pskow.  on  the  south-east  by  Vitepsk,  on  the 
south-west  by  Courland,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Baltic, 
which  contains  the  great  island  of  Oesel,  and  some  smaller 
ores  belonging  to  this  province.  The  area,  according  to 
Schubert,  is  20,708  square  miles ;  but  other  writers  make 
It  only  17,150  or  I7>560  square  miles.  The  province 
derives  its  name  from  its  first  inhabitants  (the  Xtven.  Livo- 
nians,  a  Finni^  tribe),  whose  race  is  now  extinct,  or  con- 
founded with  ^  Esthonians  and  the  Lettonians  iLetten). 
The  surface  is  on  the  whole  level  and  gently  undulating, 
with  here  and  there  some  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100 
feet  in  height.  There  are  no  mountains  properly  so  called : 
the  highest  ground  of  the  whole  province  is  the  M esenberg, 
near  Wenden,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1200  feet.  Li- 
vonia is  covered  with  vast  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  meres, 
marshes,  and  heaths.  The  soil  on  the  sea-coast  (which 
is  bounded  by  a  cliff  several  fathoms  high)  is  very 
sandy:  in  the  interior,  sand,  clay,  loam,  and  moorland 
alternate ;  but  there  are  also  many  very  fertile  tracts.  In 
the  east  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  not  pleasing ;  the 
better  portions  are  in  the  south,  especially  on  the  banks  of 
the  Duna,  where  there  is  some  very  picturesque  scenery. 
Most  of  the  forests  and  marshes  are  in  the  wesL  The  Baltic 
forms  the  great  bay  of  Riga,  between  the  continent  and  the 
island  of  Oesel.  Of 'the  lakes,  1120  in  number,  the  most 
considerable  are— the  great  lake  of  Feipus,  united  by  a 
.narrow  channel  with  that  of  Pskow  on  the  north-east ;  and 
thelakeWerzierwe,  80  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  centre 
of  the  province,  which  is  connected  by  the  Great  Embach 
with  lalie  Peipus.  The  following  are  smaller,  viz.:— lake 
Burtnek,  from  which  the  river  SaTis  issues,  and  runs  into 
the  Bay  of  Riga ;  lakes  Marienburg,  Felin.  Luban,  Stintsee, 
and  others.  The  principal  river  is  the  Diina,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  Livonia  and  Courland  till  it  reaches 
Kirchhotne,  where  it  changes  its  direction,  and  empties 
itself  at  Dunammide,  below  Riga,  into  the  bay  of  Riga.  It 
receives  on  the  right  side  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger,  and  on 
the  left  the  BuUeraa,  which  runs  from  Courland  along  the 
Bay  of  Riga  and  fells  into  the  Diina  near  its  mouth.  Other 
smaller  rivers  are — tlie  Aa,  vhioh  rises  in  the  circle  of 
Wenden ;  the  Sails ;  the  Pemau,  which  empties  itself  at 
Pemau  into  the  Bay  of  Riga ;  the  Little  Embach,  which 
flows  into  lake  Werzierwe  which  it  leaves  as  a  navigable 
stream  under  the  name  of  the  Cireat  Embach,  and  runs  into 
lake  Peipns.  The  smaller  rivas  and  streams  are  near  300 
in  number. 

lie  climate  is  disagreeable,  being  cold  and  raw  till  the 
end  of  May,  but  very  hot  in  the  three  summer  months,  with 
frequent  tnunder-storms.  September  has  often  some  fine 
days,  though  occasionally  with  night  frosts.  On  the  whole 
the  weather  is  very  changeable  and  unsettled. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
The  country  produces  corn,  chiefly  rye  and  barley,  flax, 
hemp,  and  linseed.  The  fruit,  such  as  apples,  plums, 
and  cherries,  is  very  indifibrent  There  are  some  good 
horses  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  but  those  of  the  pea- 
santry are  smidl  and  of  little  value.  Tlie  homed  cattle 
are  small ;  sheep  of  the  (xerman  breed  are  kept  by  the 
nobles ;  the  peasants  have  an  inferior  breed,  the  coarse  black 
Wool  of  which  b  manufactured  into  cloth.  Croats,  swine, 
and  domestic  poultry  are  kept  chiefly  by  the  nobles,  citi- 
wu,  and  deqy.  There  is  anundance  of  game,  white  and 


gi-ey  hares,  and  especially&athnad  game;  of  beastiofM* 
there  are  bears,  wolves  (in  large  numlwn),  lyniei, 
foxes ;  and  of  animals  hunted  for  their  for,  beavers,  ^tUm, 
martins,  badgers,  and  squirrels.  On  the  idan^  and  ms- 
coast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish  of  various  kinds  are  abaodut, 
especially  in  lake  Peipus.  There  are  n<rmetals.  Fotten' 
clay  and  limestone  are  obtained  in  some  parts.  Thsra  are 
no  manufactures,  properly  sneaking,  exoept  in  Riga.  The 
country  people  spin  yam  and  threH,  and  make  coarse  doth, 
linen,  and  wooden  wares.  The  brandy-distilleries  are  nu- 
merous. The  exi»rts  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  litueed; 
the  imports  salt,  iron,  lead,  eolonial  produce^  vine,  uun- 
factured  goods,  «id  articles  of  Inxuiy. 

The  population,  according  to  the  latest  aooounti  m  on 
procure,  is  754,000,  consisting  of— 1st,  330,000  hettm  m 
the  circles  of  Riga  and  Wenden,  who  probably  settled 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  expelled 
the  Liven,  or  proper  Livonians.  They  are  a  well-behaved, 
pretty  industrious,  and  dleanly  race,  of  Slavonian  origin, 
speaking  a  peculiar  Slavonian  dialect,  and  on  thevtx^t 
more  polished  in  their  manners  than  the  Esthonians.  Tixj 
are  chiefly  peasants.  2nd.  Liven,  or  livonians;  nowcnt- 
founded  with  the  other  inhabitants,  but  of  whom  there  mty 
be  1800  in  some  villages  in  Wenden,  who  speak  their  own 
language,  a  dialect  of  the  Finnish.  3rd.  EsthoDiana,  in 
the  circles  of  Dorpat,  Pemau,  and  Arensbui^,  wholly  re- 
sembling their  brethren  in  Esthonia,  about  370,001.  4di 
Germans  and  Swedes,  formerly  the  masters  of  the  eomij, 
and  now  fbnning  the  nobility,  dei^,  and  buriMn  ui  tM 
towns ;  about  45,000.  5th.  Russians,  7000^  and  a  very  few 
Jews.  Almost  the  whole,  except  the  Russians,  who  an  of 
the  Greek  church,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion.  Iben 
are  about  4000  Roman  Catholics  and  lOOO^Calvinists.  Hw 
peasants  were  formerly  serfs,  but  vassalage  was  aboUtbed  in 
1 818,  and  they  are  now  nearly  in  the  same  condttiou  at  tbi 
(jerman  peasantry. 

The  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Courland,  and 
Semgallen  belonged  in  the  earliest  times  to  the  Rusiitn 
state,  to  which  however  they  only  paid  tribute,  and  hid 
their  own  government.  The  Russians  did  not  even  oppost 
the  enterprises  of  foreign  conquerors ;  thus  it  happeneatiiit 
during  the  distracted  state  of  Russia  they  made  thensdM 
wholly  independent  of  it,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to  nb- 
jection  till  Peter  the  Great  was  able  to  assert  his  rithtt  to 
these  provinces.  Livonia  was  almost  unknown  to  us  rat 
of  Europe  till  1158,  when  some  traders  fnm  BrmHi^iB 
search  of  a  new  commercial  intercourse  with  the  va/b, 
were  driven,  on  their  voyage  to  Wishy  in  GotMand,  upn 
the  coast  of  Livonia.  The  people  of  Bremen  now  nnlad 
the  country  more  and  more  frequently  for  the*  purposes  of 
trade,  and  even  formed  settlements  in  it  InllSfiHein- 
hard,  an  Augustine  monk,  with  other  Grermans,  settled  in 
Livonia  and  having  converted  the  natives  to  Christianit; 
became  the  first  bishop.  But  Albrecht,  the  {bird  bishop, 
who  came  with  a  new  company  of  adherents  to  the  DuMi 
was  the  first  who  was  able  to  estabilsh  his  spiritual  author^ 
on  a  secure  foundation.  He  built  in  the  year  1200  the  ton 
of  Riga,  and  fixed  his  see  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  centary  Canute  TI.,  king  of  Dn* 
mark,  made  himself  master  of  these  provinces,  whidi  Vi)d>> 
mar  UI.,  one  of  his  snccessturs,  ceded  for  a  snmofmonejto 
theTeutonic  order,  which  was  united  with  Uie  Order  of  the 
Knights  Sword-bearers,  founded  in  1201  by  bishop  Albteeht, 
so  that  the  Teutonic  Knights  remained  in  possession  of  the 
four  provinces.  At  length  the  weakness  of  the  Order,  wtuch 
was  unable  to  resist  the  aai  Ivan  II.,  Wasiljewitsdi,  who 
sought  to  recover  those  provinces  that  had  been  detached 
from  the  Russian  empire,  caused  the  entire  dissolutioD  of 
whole  state.  Esthonia  placed  itself  under  the  protectioBof 
Sweden  ;  Livonia  was  united  with  Poland ;  Courland  and 
Semgallen  became  a  duchy  under  Poland,  which  Gottbud 
Kettler,  the  last  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  obtained 
as  a  fief  under  that  crown.  From  that  time  Livonia  became 
the  apple  of  discord  for  which  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland 
disputed  for  a  century  (1561  to  1660).  By  the  tra&ty 
of  Oliva,  in  1 660,  Poland  ceded  thoae  prowinces  to  Swedeo. 
and  they  were  united  with  B^sthonia.  By  tiie  trea^ 
Nystodt,  in  1 721,  both  were  annexed  to  the  Russian 

Livonia  is  divided  into  five  circ^  those  of  Riga,  Doqub 
Arensberg,  Pemau,  and  Wenden. 

(De  Bray,  Bssai  sur  tHistaire  de  la  Livome,  3  nh*  DoT' 
pat,  1817;  B.asst\t  Brdbesch-eibung,  Sec.) 
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^  UVORNO,  called  by  corruption  Leghorn  by  the  Bnff- 
lish,  and  livoume  by  the  French,  is  a  seaport  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  low  and  partly  marahy 
plain,  which  extends  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  to  the 
hills  of  Montenero,  which  are  a  projection  of  the  ridge 
which  runs  by  Volteira,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Arno 
from  that  of  the  Ombrone  or  Maremma  of  Siena.  The 
hills  of  Montenero  end  abruptly  on  the  sea  about  three 
miles  south  of  Livorno :  they  are  naturally  stony  and  bar- 
ren, but  the  slope  towards  Livorno  is  covered  with  country- 
houses  and  gardens,  which  are  the  resort  of  the  tnerchants 
and  their  families  during  the  summer,  and  have  a  dne  sea- 
Tiew,  which  embraces  the  coast  and  the  Apennines  to  the 
north  towards  the  Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  the  islands  of  Goi^ 
gona,  Capraia,  and  Elba,  end  the  mountains  of  Capo  Gorso, 
or  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  Livorno 
is  14  miles  south  by  west  of  Pisa,  and  45  west  by  south  of 
Florence,  in  43"  33'  N.  lat  and  10°  19'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  neatly  and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  mostly  straight,  and  there  is  a  fine  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  The  western  district,  called  la  Nova 
Venezia,  is  intersected  with  canals,  by  which  the  goods  are 
carried  in  boats  irom  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and  landed 
Seibre  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants.  Many  of  the  pri- 
vate houses  are  handsome,  uniting  Italian  outward  archi- 
tecture with  interior  comfort  Thu  shops  are  well  supplied 
with  goods,  and  fitted  up  in  good  taste.  Of  all  the  towns 
in  the  Mediterranean  perhaps  Livorno  most  resembles  an 
English  town;  the  inhabitants  are.  by  long  intercourse, 
ihmiliar  with  the  English,  and  well  disposed  towards  them, 
and  the  English  language  is  spoken,  or  at  least  understood, 
by  many  of  the  natives.  The  people  are  active,  steady,  and 
peaceably  inclined.  A  greater  tolerance  exists  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Italy :  the  English  and  Lutherans  have 
chapels  ana  burying-grounds,  the  Greeks  a  church,  and  the 
Jews  a  very  handsome  synagogue.  The  English  burying- 
ground,  situated  on  the  ramparts,  is  adorned  with  numerous 
marble  monuments — among  others  that  of  Smollett,  viho 
died  here.  The  town  itself  is  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
circumference;  but  two  large  suburbs,  one  beyond  the  north 
or  Pisa  gate,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  called  Borgo  Cap- 

Euccini,  have  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  towns,  and 
ave  been  lately  included  withiu  the  boundaries  of  the 
Porto  Franco,  wherein  goods  can  be  landed  and  warehoused, 
and  exported  again  without  paying  duty.  The  outer  mol^ 
which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  joins  the  ligh^ 
bonae,  afiwds  a  pleasant  walk.  The  harbour  is  tolerably 
large,  but  not  sufficienlly  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  he 
in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe  and  good.  The 
Daisena,  or  interior  harbour  or  dock,  is  only  fit  for  smaller 
vessels.  Near  the  Darsena  is  a  fine  rolossal  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  the  benefactor  of  Livorno.  The  lazzarettos,  of 
which  there  are  three,  outside  of  the  town  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  distribution  and 
perfect  security,  being  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  and  fur- 
nished with  extensive  warehouses  and  convenient  lodgings. 

Livorno  is  entirely  a  commercial  place :  it  has  however  a 
casino,  or  assembly -house,  a  theatre,  very  good  inns  and 
coffee-houses,  and  the  vicinity  of  Pisa  affords  the  opportunity 
fer  a  pleasant  drive  and  an  interesting  excursion.  Elemen- 
tary schools  and  infent  schools  have  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blished at  Livorno;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  about  15,000  in 
number,  and  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  expelled  &om  the  Peninsula  two  cen- 
turies since,  vie  with  the  Christians  in  promoting  popular 
education.  The  population  of  Leghorn  is  now  reckoned  at 
75,000,  among  whom  are  individuals  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, besides  Turks,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  Jews  from 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Ijvomo  has  no  claim  to  classical  antiquity ;  it  is  first  men- 
tioned as  a  village,  parish,  and  fort,  adjacent  to  Porto 
Pisano,  or  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  ravaged  in  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  by 
the  French  General  Boucicault,  who  sold  it  in  1407  to  the 
Genoese  for  26,000  golden  ducats.  Pisa  and  its  port  had 
ftDen  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  who 
nlbt  long  aftar  affected  the  purchase  of  Livorno  from  the 
RepuUie  of  Genoa,  in  1 42 1,  for  100,000  golden  florins.  The 
Florentines  established  docks  at  livorno,  where  they  built 
their  vessels,  and  surrounded  the  place  with  walls.  As  the 
neighbouring  Porto  Pisano  became  gradually  filled  up  by 
tbe  liiaultaneoiu  efieots  of  the  alluvial  deposita  of  the  Amo 


and  other  streams,  and  by  the  sand  thrown  up  by  ttie 
western  storms,  the  importance  <^  Livorno  as  a  port  in- 
creased in  proportion,  until  at  last  it  entirely  obliterated  the 
former.   But  the  great  increase  of  Livorno  took  place  in 
the  following  century,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  MedicL  The 
grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  granted  to  all  new  settlers  privil^es 
and  immunities  from  taxes,  and  security  from  pursuit  in 
consequence  of  debts  contracted  or  penalties  meurred  in 
other  countries.    He  also  built  a  mole  and  light-house,  and 
made  it  the  station  of  the  galleys  of  the  muitary  order  of 
St.  Stefkno.  whose  avocation,  like  tliat  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  was  to  cruise  against  the  Mussulmans. 
His  successor  Ferdinand  I.'  greatly  extended  the  improve- 
ments begun  by  Cosmo ;  ho  raised  regular  fortifications 
round  the  town,  built  warehouses,  a  fortress,  a  lazzaretto, 
and  numerous  other  buildings,  and  excavated  a  navigable 
canal  communicating  with  the  Arno.   He  not  only  con- 
firmed the  privileges  and  immunities  to  new  settlers  granted 
by  Cosmo,  but  he  published  an  indulto  in  forty-eight  arti 
cle«,  dated  the  10th  of  June,  1593.  by  which  merchants  of 
all  nations  and  of  every  religion,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  others,  were  invited  to  come  and  settle  at 
Livorno,  without  fear  of  being  molested  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  with  full  security  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perly.  It  happened  that  about  this  time  the  fanatical  in- 
tolerance of  the  Spaniards  was  driving  away  the  Jews  and 
Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  and  several  thousand  Jews 
availed  themselves  of  the  asylum  thus  offered  to  them  by 
Ferdinand.    A  number  of  Corsicans,  dissatisfied  with  their 
Genoese  rulers,  and  of  Proven9als,  scared  away  by  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  France,  came  also  to  settle  at  livorno. 
Cosmo  II.  continued  to  fiivour  Livorno,  and  gave  it  muni- 
cipal statutes,  built  new  ships  of  war,  and  when  the  edict  of 
Valencia,  in  September,  1609,  by  Philip  III.,  banished  aV 
the  remaining  Moors  from  Spain,  Cosmo  invited  3000  a 
those  exiles  to  settle  as  cobnists  in  the  territory  round  Li- 
vorno.  But  tbe  insubordination  and  fierceness  of  those 
strangers  obliged  the  grand-duke  some  time  after  to  embark 
them  for  the  coast  of  Africa.   Livorno  has  continued  ever 
since  to  prosper  through  the  enlightened  protection  of  the 
successive  grand-dukes  and  the  tranquillity  which  Tus- 
cany bas  in  general  enjoyed.    During  the  first  years  of  tbe 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  neutrality  adopted  by  tbe 
grand-duke  Ferdinand,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
at  war,  favoured  greatly  the  commerce  of  Leghorn.  When 
Bonaparte  however  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  be  did  not  re- 
spect the  neutraUty  of  Tuscany,  but  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  seize  upon  all  English,  Portuguese  Neapultan^  and 
Austrian  property  at  Leghorn,  anneven  insisted  that  the 
merchants  of  Ijeghorn  ^ould  deliver  Uie  balances  and  de- 
posits which  they  nad  in  their  hands  belonging  to  individuals 
of  the  above  nations,  an  act  of  bad  feith  which  the  merdbanta 
bonourably  avoided  by  subscribing  a  round  sum,  which  they 
paid  to  the  French.   After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  Livorno  enjoyed  a  kind  of  neutrality  under  Maiia 
Louisaof  Spain  till  1308,  when  Napoleon  occupied  Tuscany 
and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire.  Upon  this,  the  trade 
of  Uvorno  was  annihilated,  its  counting-houses  gradually 
became  deserted,  a  ship  seldom  entered  the  harbour,  many 
of  the  merchants  wound  up  their  accounts,  and  retired  to 
Pisa  and  other  places.    Livorno  was  one  of  the  ports  which 
suffered  most  from  the  Continental  system,  and  in  which 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  most  disliked.   With  the 
peace  of  1814  the  prosperity  of  Livorno  returned,  and  it  has 
made  rapid  strides  ever  smce.   Population  and  buildings 
have  rapidly  increased.    The  immunities  of  the  Potto 
Franco  have  been  extended  to  the  suburbs,  an  aqueduct  has 
been  constructed,  and  other  improvements  nave  bean 
effected.   A  railroad  is  now  in  progress  between  Livorno 
and  Florence.  A  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  Tuscan  livres 
(one  million  sterling)  has  been  raised  by  shares  of  1000 
livres  each  for  the  purpose.  The  length  of  tbe  road  will  be 
about  50  miles. 

The  imports  into  Livorno  .are  either  for  consumption  or 
for  deposit.  In  the  first  place,  livorno  supplies  with  foreign 
goods  Tuscany,  Lur«a.  part  of  the  Roman  States,  and  partly 
also  Modcna  and  Parma.  In  tbe  last  century  it  used  to 
supply  Lombardy  also,  but  Trieste  has  now  supplanted  li- 
vorno in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  deposit  trade  (Hflivwno 
was  also  in  the  last  century  more  extensive  than  it  la  dow^ 
The  English,  Dutch,  American,  uid  other  shipa  from  tbn 
Atlantic  carried  thither  manufectures  aqd  ccdonial  goods, 
and  exchanged  them  fer  cotton,  anlZqd|er\pmoce  ot 
the Lavant, whieh vere  bnti^iir wMmu^^  and 
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Greek  mst^a.  The  focilities  afibrded  by  the  linanttot 
uid  mehoiues,  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  secu- 
rity eigoyed  there,  made  Livomo  a  most  conTenient  place 
of  exchange  between  the  Levant  and  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.  This  relation  of  things  is  now  materially  altered. 
Commerce  is  become  mora  direct:  the  English,  American, 
and  other  TesBels  fl-om  the  west  proceed  straight  to  the 
Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  to  exchange  their  cargoes,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  Turkey  of  late 
years,  and  the  security  afforded  to  navigation  by  the  state  of 
gen^d  peace,  all  tend  to  tavour  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween consumer  and  producer,  and  to  diminish  the  import- 
ance of  ports  of  deposit,  such  as  Livomo,  Malta,  Lisbon,  &c. 
Still  the  transit  trade  of  livomo  is  considerable ;  its  ware- 
hoiuea  are  always  well  supplied,  and  it  is  a  convenient  place 
eipecially  for  the  smaller  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
its  islands  to  take  in  their  cargoes. 

The  principal  articles  of  produce  of  the  country  exported 
from  livrano  are:  silk,  either  in  thread  or  manufactured, 
to  the  amount  of  about  three  millions  of  ftancs  annually ; 
oil,  two  millions;  straw  hats,  three  or  four  millions — for- 
merly this  article  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  francs ; 
iron  from  Elba,  paper,  potash,  alabaster,  coarse  woollen 
ciodis  for  the  Levant,  coral  gathered  on  the  coasts  of  Bar- 
Imry  and  Sardinia,  and  manufactured  at  Livomo ;  and  an- 
chovies, which  are  fished  off  the  island  of  Gorgona,  opposite 
Livomo.  The  chief  imports  are:  com  from  the  Black  Ski, 
French  woollens,  English  cotton  goods,  hardware,  salt  fish, 
and  colonial  articles.  In  1832  the  imports  amounted  to 
six^-eigbt  millions  of  francs,  and  the  exports  about  fifty 
milUons.  In  the  same  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Livomo 
199  English  vessels,  126  Austrian,  75  Rusuan  chietty  from 
the  Black  Sea,  61  American,  30  Swedish,  9  Danish,  4l>utch, 
61  Greek,  besides  more  than  2000  coasting  vessels  from  the 
coasli  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

(Serristori,  Saggio  SUUistioo ;  Hagri  e  Santelli,  SUUo 
antieo  «  modemo  at  Livomo,  3  vols.  1772.) 

LIVRE,  antiently  a  money  of  account  in  France,  after- 
wards a  coin.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  libra, 
or  pound,  the  standard  by  which  the  French  money  was 
regulated,  twenty  sous  being  made  equal  to  the  livre,  or 
libra.  Kelly,  in  his  'Complete  Cambist,' vol.  i.,  p.  141, 
says,  *  Accounts  are  kept  in  France  in  francs  of  ten  decimes, 
or  a  hundred  centimes.  Before  the  year  1793  they  were 
kept  in  llvres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers.  The  livre  and 
mac  were  fixrmerly  of  tiie  same  value,  hut  the  franc  is  now 
li  per  cent  better;  thus  80  francs  equal  81  livres,  and  by 
this  {voportion  the  antient  moniea  have  been  generally  con- 
verted into  modem.  By  a  decree  of  1810  the  Allowing 
proportion  was  established :  pieces  of  48  Hvres»  at  47  fr. 
30  centimes;  pieces  of  24  livres,  at  23  ft.  $5  centimes ;  of 
6  livres,  at  5  fr.  80  centimes;  of  3  livres,  at  2  &■  75  cen- 
times. 

The  livre  was  formerly  of  two  kinds,  Toumois  and  Parisis. 
The  Livre  Toumoi*  contained  20  sous  Toumois,  and  each 
sol  or  sous  1 2  deniers  Toumois.  The  Livre  Parisis  was  of 
20  sous  Parisis,  each  sous  worth  12  deniers  Parisis,  or  15 
deniers  Toumois ;  so  that  a  livre  Parisis  was  equivalent  to 
25  sous  Toumois ;  the  word  Parisis  being  used  in  opposition 
to  ToiHnois  on  account  of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was  one- 
fourth  hig^  at  Paris  tiian  at  Tours. 

In  the  money  of  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  FVance,  colonial 
livres  are  used,  two  of  which  equal  a  franc 

Kelly,  utst^a,  vol.i.,  p.  269,  says,  under 'Neufchatd in 
Switzerland,'  there  are  iMerent  modes  of  keeping  accounts 
here.  The  most  antient  method  is  in  Livres  fothlea,  of  12 
gcos  or  144  deniers,  which  is  partially  retained,  particularly 
m  rents  and  infiarbr  departments  of  business.  The  second 
way  of  keeping  accounts  is  in  livres  Toumois  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  divided  into  1 2  sous  or  240  deniers,  one  livre  of  which 
equals  2}  livres  foibles,  and  is  worth  13^  sterling  money. 
Another  mode  was  introduced  in  1798,  which  is  in  franken 
of  ID  batzen,  or  100  rappen. 

The  Lira  Italiana  is  the  Italian  livre;  equal  to  the 
fVench  franc,  with  its  divisions  and  multiples  in  proportion. 
There  is  also  the  lira  of  Modena,  and  the  lira  of  R^gio ;  the 
former  worth  Z\d.  sterling,  the  latter  worth  only  two-thirds 
of  the  lira  of  Modena. 

Accounts  are  Hkevnse  kept  in  several  parts  of  Canada  in 
livres  according  to  the  antient  qrstem  of  France.  (Kelly, 
vol.  i.,  p.  59 ;  ii..  293.)   This  is  called  old  currency. 

LIXI'VIUM,  a  term  which  is  synonymous  with  ley.  It 
Tas  used  by  the  older  chemists  to  signify  a  solution  of  an 
aad  whatis  now  UKudlj called  an  alkaline 


solution,  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  was  termed  indiffimB^ 
an  alkaline  ley  or  alkaline  lixivium. 

LIZARD.   [Lacxrtiadjb  ;  Saubian!!.] 

LIZARD  POINT.  [CoRWWAtL.] 

LJUNGAN-ELF.  rANQERHANLAND.] 

LJUSNAN-ELF.  [Sweokn.] 

LLAMA  (Auchenia  of  IlUger;  Lama  of  Cuviv  awl 
otho-  s),  the  generic  name  for  that  form  of  the  fimalidm 
wlii.'h  is  confined  to  the  New  World. 

Okqanizatiom. 

3  1—1  5-5 

Dentition:— Incisors  -,  Canme  - — -,  Molars  ~ — -  =  30. 

6  I— 1  4—4 

The  difference  between  the  dentition  of  the  two  sab- 
families  of  Camelidie,  Camelus  and  Attcftenia,  appeals  to 
consist  mainly  in  the  absence  of  the  two  small  pointed 
teeth,  which  are  found  in  the  interval  or  '  bar"  between  the 
canines  and  the  molars  in  the  Camels,  from  the  jaws  of  the 
Llamas.  Thus  the  Llamas  have  four  false  molars,  as  tfaef 
may  be  termed,  less  than  the  Camels.  In  other  respects 
the  dentition  of  the  one  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  denti- 
tion of  the  other.  The  following  cut  exhibits  the  deatil 
arrangement  of  the  Dromedary^  and  will  convey  a  safBd 
ently  accurate  idea  of  the  same  parts  in  the  Uamss,  if  the 
spectator  will  suppose  the  absence  of  the  four  teeth  abon- 
mentioned.  The  difference  was  considered  by  M.  FCuvier 
to  be  of  such  small  importance,  that  he  has  not  considered 
it  necessary  to  give  a  figure  of  the  dentition  of  Axtehenia. 


TeMhof  DnmeOuy.   (P.  Covier.) 


Baron  Cuvier  observes,  thattheComef*  and  iiomajdiife 
in  many  pomts  from  the  homed  ruminants.  Considered 
as  a  idiol^  the  head  of  the  former  presents  a  narrower  and 
more  lengthened  muzzle  (un  museau  plus  aminci),  a  ai- 
nium  hirger  in  proportion,  orbits  placed  more  forwari,  tsA 
the  edges  of  those  orbits  more  pnnninent,  m  conseqaenM 
of  the  temples  being  more  sunk. 

In  the  Llama  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  short,  and  tbor 
extremity  notched;  their  base  is  slightly  enlarged;  the 
lacrymal  bone  is  but  little  advanced  upon  the  cheek,  snd 
leaves  a  wide  space  between  its  anterior  angle  and  the 
upper  external  angle  of  the  nasal  bone.  It  does  not  am 
the  orbitar^  part  of  the  maxillary  bone,  but  stops  above  the 
suborbital  internal  hole ;  nothing  of  the  vomer  is  to  be 
seen  above  the  spheno-palatine  hole,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  pterygoi'd  internal  apophysis  scarcely  shows  itself  there. 
The  parietal  bones  are  soon  united  into  a  single  bone  mneh 
widerthanit  is  long ;  the  posterior  suture  of  which  remains, 
nevertheless,  before  the  occipital  crest  The  temporal 
wing  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  bona,  has  a  deaoending  pro- 
minence, and  ita  pteilWKL  JM£^t^^  a  sharp 
point,  which  prcgeoto  mSrl^ ffiitWaiQr^^ apa 
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^yiis.  The  tympink  bones  are  oompreued,  but  pngeet 
wy  much:  the  ocei^tal  crest  is  well  marked. 

The  true  Camebt  aooording  to  the  same  auHior,  have  the 
occipital  crest  stfll  mm  marked  and  the  temples  still  more 
sunken  than  they  are  in  the  Lktmas,  and  almost  as  much 
as  ihej  are  in  the  Camasgiert.  The  occipito-temporal 
■ntnre  is  very  much  in  firont  of  this  crest  The  houea  of  the 
nose  are  <k  much  less  width  at  their  bases,  and  there  ia  a 
great  space  hetveen  the  small  membranous  portioo  which 
exists  at  their  angle  and  the  lacrymal  bone,  which  is  ex- 
tremely small  on  the  cheek ;  it  does  not  reach  in  the  orbit 
even  to  the  e^e  of  the  suborbital  internal  hole.  There  is,  as 
in  the  Llama,  a  small  membranous  space  between  the  lacry- 
mal, frontal,  and  palatine  bones,  which  advances  to  that 
spot  by  8  small  tongue-shaped  portion.  The  wing  of  the 
Tomer  shows  a  small  portion  above  the  analogous  hole  of 
the  spheno-inlatine  bones.  The  internal  pterygoid  apoph]|- 
■is  does  not  exist  except  towards  the  point  of  tbe  wine :  it 
does  not  rise  till  it  reaches  tiie  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
ud  there  is  no  space  between  the  wing  of  that  bone  and 
Uie  wing  <^  the  palatine  bone. 

In  all  other  respects,  as  regards  the  head,  the  Cmnelt  and 
Llamas  offer  a  smgular  resemblance.  The  sockets  of  the 
incisors  are  smaller  than  in  other  ruminants,  and  the  canal 
analagous  to  the  pteiygo-pdatine  terminates  in  the  palate 
by  more  numerous  holes.  The  oval  hole  is  smaller.  In- 
tonally  the  floor  (plancher)  of  the  cerebral  cavity  is  much 
more  united  than  it  is  in  the  Deer  and  the  ^leep ;  the 
clinoid  posterior  apophyses  form  together  only  one  small 
plate  ;  and  the  region  where  the  optic  nerves  are  lo^ed  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  anterior  teeth  of  the  Camel*  exhibit  a  considerable 
diffisrence  fiom  those  of  the  other  ruminants :  they  have, 
in  the  lint  place,  both  above  and  below,  the  first  molar,  or 
rather  false  molar,  detached  fkom  the  others,  and  situated 
forwarda,  as  we  have  seen  above ;  and  which,  ftom  its  iso- 
lated position  and  pointed  form,  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  canine  tooth.  They  have  moreover  a  true  canine  tooth 
implanted  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
This  tooth  becomes  in  aged  subjects  developed  like  the 
canine  of  one  of  the  great  Camattier*.  Lastly  they  have 
a  true  upper  incisive  tooth  implanted  in  the  intarmaxillBry 
bone,  and  this  also  puts  on  the  form  of  a  canine  tooth : 
thus  the  Camelt  teem  to  have  in  the  upper  jaw  three 
canines  on  each  side.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  have  only  the 
eight  ordinary  incisors ;  but  besides  tnat  the  detached  molar 
performs  the  office  of  a  canine  tooth,  the  external  incisor 
has  a  pointed  form,  and  rises  to  interlock  (s'engrener) 
between  the  upper  canine  and  incisw:  this  then  again  re- 
presents a  canine  tooth,  and  in  the  old  camel  it  nas  the 
entire  appearance  of  a  strong  canine  of  a  Canuutier. 

*  In  UM  lAamat*  continues  Cuvier,  '  whilst  they  have, 
like  the  Camelt^  only  five  molars  in  a  series,  and  often  even 
<mly  four  bdow,  I  <u>  not  find  the  detached  anterior  molar, 
w  at  least  I  must  think  that  it  ftlls  very  earl]^ ;  but  the 
upper  canine  and  incisor,  and  the  external  incisor  below, 
are  disposed  as  in  the  Camels,  and  are  only  more  compressed 
and  trenchant  at  thnr  edges.  In  both  these  subgenera  the 
lower  incisors  are  la^  strong,  a  little  unequal,  a^  directed 
fbrwards.' 

The  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  Camelt  and 
Llamas  are  easily  recognised,  because  they  are  divided 
higher  than  in  the  other  ruminants  and  well  above  the 
articular  pulleys.  In  the  Camete  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
bones  of  the  tarsus  are  not  soldeted,  and  always  remain 
distinct  The  two  edges  of  the  rotatory  pulley  (poulie 
rotulienne)  of  the  femur  artt  in  the  Camel  nearly  equal,  as 
in  the  Hog.  In  the  rnminants  generally  the  ulna  is 
scarcely  more  than  an  appendage  to  the  radius,  but  the 
^tinction  generally  remains  marked  throughout  the  length 
of  the  bones,  though  they  become  soldered  by  age,  as  in 
the  Ox,  Deer,  Sheep,  and  Gaxelles :  in  other  oases  the  ulna 
disappears  soon  aner  passing  the  olecranon,  as  in  the 
Oiraffe,  and  still  more  in  the  Camel.  In  the  Camels  and  the 
lAamaa  the  tuberosities  of  the  upper  head  of  the  humerus 
are  not  elevated  as  in  the  other  ruminants.  With  regard 
to  the  pelvis,  the  Camel  has  the  external  angle  of  the 
iachium  pointed  and  without  tnmoatioD,  and  uie  spinal 
angle  large  and  rounded;  but  this  last  is  as  much  and 
moie  advanced  than  the  other.  The  posterior  front  of  the 
pelvis  is  enlaced,  and  Ita  ^rateriorbwder  much  more  like 
that  of  the  horse;  and  so  it  is  in  the  Llama.  (Otsemeru 
FottilM.} 

Pftfaisor  Owen  has  detected  an  ortenlngiMl  ch«ptctw,  not 


notioed  brCaTiar,  vhioh  peenliariy  marks  the  CamelidtB, 
Tlx.  the  aMOttoe  of  the  peiibntions  in  the  tranavene  pro- 
oesBBs  of  Ibo  cmioal  vertohne  fbr  the  transmission  of  the 
vertebral  arteries. 

In  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  the  CameUdes  exhibit  a 
marked  difference  from  other  ruminants.  This  part  of 
the  oigsnization  in  the  true  Camels  is  explained  in  the 
article  Cahbl  ;  and  though  doubts  have  been  thrown  on 
the  &ct,  the  stomach  of  the  Llama  is  formed  upon  the 
same  peculiar  priutnple  as  that  which  governs  the  develop- 
ment  of  this  viscns  in  the  Camel.  Sir  Evenud  Home 
maintains  that,  though  a  portion  of  the  stomach  of  the 
Llama  is,  as  it  were,  intended  to  resemble  the  reservoirs  for 
water  in  the  Camel,  these  have  no  depth,  are  only  supei*- 
flcial  cells,  and  have  no  muscular  ^paratus  to  dose  their 
mouths  and  allow  the  solid  fiwd  to  pass  into  the  fourth 
cavi^,  or  truly  digesting  stomach,  without  going  into  these 
cells.  Dr.  Knox,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown  that  the  real 
dilbrenoea  between  the  stomaehs  of  the  ZJama  and  Cam^ 
are  much  less  than  had  been  una^nned.  The  truth  is,  tlut 
in  making  observations  on  parts  m  this  description,  a  groat 
deal  depends  upon  the  care  taken  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
suhjeet  in  a  fixed  position.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Spooner,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reading  his  notes  on  the  pott  mortem 
examination  of  a  Dromedary  that  died  in  the  Garden  of  Uie 
Zool<^cal  Society,  observing  that  though  he  found  nothing 
to  add  to  the  accounts  already  given  by  Daubenton  and  Sir 
E.  Home,  the  cells  of  the  first  cavity  in  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  reading  contained  food ;  and  he  was  there 
fore  induced  to  suggest  that  doubts  might  be  entertained  o> 
the  correctness  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  these 
sacs  are  destined  to  act  as  reservoirs  for  fluids. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  also  had  found  in  the 
cells  of  the  stomaoha  of  Llama*  which  he  had  dissected 
more  or  len  of  fixd ;  hut  be  su^ested  the  probabili^  tlul 
this  might  have  been  (breed  mto  them  by  moving  th« 
animal  about  after  death,  when,  muscular  power  being 
abolished,  resistance  to  the  admiesion  of  the  food  into  the 
cells  would  bave  ceased.  He  added,  that  in  the  instance 
of  the  Camel  which  was  killed  some  years  since  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (the  particulars  of  the  examination  of 
which  have  b^n  published  by  Sir  E.  Home),  the  cells  of 
the  second  and  first  cavities  of  the  stomach  were  found  to 
be  filled  with  water  only  :  in  that  case  the  animal  had  been 
kept  without  drink  for  three  days,  was  then  allowed  to 
drink  freely,  was  killed  three  hours  afterwards,  and  was 
opened  without  being  moved  from  its  erect  position.  Mr. 
Cox,  on  the  same  occasion,  suggested  that  the  existence  of 
food  in  the  cells  in  the  instances  referred  to  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  >y  the  fkot  that  the  animals  in  question 
had  been  kept  for  many  years  in  this  country,  where  they 
were  at  all  times  provided  with  water :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  fluid  would 
not  be  called  into  use;  and  the  cells  having  therefore 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  muscular  power  of 
their  apertures  would  have  been  consequently  diminished. 
Colonel  Sykes  added,  that  on  examining,  in  India,  the 
stomach  of  a  Camel,  he  bad  fbund  the  cells  devoid  of  food. 
(_Zool.  Proc.,  1832.)  Professor  Owen  informs  us  that  the 
Camel  killed  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  been  a  long 
time  in  England ;  but  the  function  of  the  water^ells  was 
not  altered,  as  the  experiment  clearly  proved. 

The  student,  if  he  be  disposed  to  doubt  at  all,  will  have 
his  doubts  on  this  point  cleared  up  by  an  examination  of 
the  parts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
prepared  by  Professor  Owen ;  and,  as  tiiis  part  of  ibe  aub- 
ject  is  peculiarly  interesting  we  proceed  to  give  a  description 
ftom  the  pen  of  that  gentleman  of  the  preparations  there 
presaged.  No.  566  B  (Physiological  Series),  is  the  stomach 
of  a  fcBtal  Llama  (Audienta  Glatna,  Desmarest).  This  sin- 
gular form  of  ruminating  stomach,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Camel  tribe ;  it  is  in  some  respects  simpler 
than  that  of  the  horned  ruminants,  and  in  others  more  com- 
plicated. Like  the  stomach  of  the  small  species  of  Moscbus 
(No.  ft64),  the  psalterium  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 
the  abomasus,  and  at  this  early  period  of  existence  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  Llama  a  similar  deficiency  of  the  characteristic 
laminee.  The  reticulum  however  is  much  more  complex, 
each  of  the  larger  alveola  being  developed  into  many 
smaller  onea,  a  atruoture  partial^  indicated  in  the  reticu- 
lum of  the  Goat  (No.  564),  and  more  strongly  marked  a 
that  of  the  Ox  (No.  464  A).  Ther^^re  moreover  two 
groups  of  cells  developed^] 
from  thoi*  of  the  retieulnm  j 
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vlaUa  ftmn  vittiout*  giving  a  laooulated  dianetar  ta  thon 
parts  of  the  panneh.  The  several  compartments  of  the 
stomach  have  been  laid  open  in  this  preparation  to  show 
their  commnnieations  with  each  other  and  the  oharaoter  of 
their  inner  sur&oe.  The  ramoD  is  lined  with  cuticle,  but 
is  wholly  destitute  of  the  villi  which  characterise  it  in  the 
homed  ruminants.  It  is  partially  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  strong  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres,  which, 
eommencing  on  the  left  side  of  the  cardiao  onBce,  traverses 
the  paunch  longitudinally.  On  the  ri^ht  side  of  this  ridge, 
about  fourteen  smaller  muscular  fasciojli  pass  off  at  right 
angles,  and  these  ridges  are  connected  by  still  sm^er 
iasciculi,  running  transversely  betweeu  them  at  different 
distances  from  each  other ;  the  quadrangular  spaces  which 
result  from  the  above  arrangement  of  baciculi  are  j^rtly 
closed  by  a  prodiwtion  of  the  lining  membrane,  leaving  a 
circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  each  ■Quare  for  tiie 
passage  of  liquids  into  the  cells  beneath.  The  compart- 
ment of  the  paunch  to  the  left  of  the  great  longitudinal 
ridge  terminates  in  two  sacculi,  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  cardiac  extremity.  The  sacculus  nearest  the  oesopha- 
gus is  simple ;  the  one  forthest  from  it  is  developed  into  a 
series  of  cells,  of  a  smaller  size  but  of  precisely  similar  con- 
struction to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paunch — a 
series  of  smaller  muscular  bands  passing  ofi*  at  right  angles 
from  the  larger  one,  which  separates  the  two  sacculi,  and 
these  lesser  bands  being  connected  by  transverse  fascir.uli, 
in  the  intervals  of  which  the  cells  are  developed.  The  re- 
ticulum, or  water-bag,  is  laid  open,  showing  that  the  cells 
are  situated  between  a  series  of  parallel  muscular  fasciculi, 
as  in  the  rumen ;  but  their  further  subdivision  is  carried  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  their  orifices  are  not  guarded  by 
memhrmnous  productions.  The  external  muscular  coat  of 
this  cavity  is  so  disposed  that  its  exterior  is  smooth  and 
uniform,  and  the  cells  are  scarcely  visible  from  withouL 
The  oadophagua  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  Uie  muscular 
ridge  which  traverses  it  longitudinally,  and  winds  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  reticulum  to  terminate  at  the  orifice 
of  the  psalterium.  *  It  is  obvious,'  continues  Mr.  Owen, 
'  that  by  the  contraction  of  this  &sciculus,  all  communica- 
tion between  the  first  two  cavities  and  tho  cQsophagus  would 
be  cut  off,  and  the  remasticated  food  would  be  conducted, 
as  in  the  bca-ned  ruminants,  into  the  third  cavity.  A  slighter 
degree  of  contraction  would  cut  off  the  communication  with 
the  rumen,  and  allow  the  passage  of  fluids  direct  into  the  reti- 
culum or  water-ba&  which  probably  takes  place  when  the 
Dmiel  or  Llama  drinlu.  A  free  communication  however 
subsists  between  the  water-bag  and  paunch.  A  porcupine's 
quill  is  passed  through  the  oblique  canal  leading  to  the 
tnird  cavi^ ;  this  cavity  in  the  Camel  is  a  small  saoculus, 
distinct  from  and  intervening  between  the  reticulum  and 
psalterium ;  it  is  not  so  distinct  in  the  Llama ;  but  on  a 
close  inspection,  the  inner  membrane  nearest  the  orifice 
above  mentiont^  may  be  seen  to  be  produced  into  rtdges, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  reticulate  or  alveolar  form ;  and  as 
a  similar  structure  is  more  distinctly  ob^r\'able  in  the 
Camel,  this  cavity  was  considered  by  Daubenton  as  the  true 
analogue  of  the  reticulum,  and  the  water-bag  as  a  peculiar 
super-addition.  The  remainder  of  the  stomach  in  the  fcetal 
Llama  may  be  seen  to  form  one  elongated  continuous  cavity, 
bent  upon  itself  at  its  lower  third  without  rugie  or  lamins, 
the  latter  beiuK  afterwards  developed  at  the  cardiac  half  of 
this  cavity.  Tho  pylorus  is  a  amaU  tnnsverse  aperture 
protected  by  a  large  oval  protuberance.  The  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated  at  its  commencement.  No.  566  C  ex- 
hibits a  small  portion  of  the  stomach  of  an  adult  Llama, 
sliowing  the  canal  which  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
retioulum,.and  conducts  the  ruminated  food  from  the  (eso- 
phagus to  the  third  cavity.    The  muscular  fibres  of  the 

Sreater  ridge,  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  this  canal,  are 
isplayed :  some  of  the  fibres  wind  round  the  aperture  of 
the  third  cavity,  while  others  return  and  pass  into  the  lesser 
ridge.  It  is  these  latter  fibres,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  which, 
by  a  forcible  contraction,  draw  up  the  orifice  of  the  third 
cavity  towards  the  cardia,  and  close  the  communication 
between  the  (esophagus  and  water-bag.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  reticulum,  analogous  to  the  third  or  supernu- 
msrary  cavity  in  the  Camel,  is  kept  distended  by  a  bristle. 
No.  566  D  is  a  portion  of  the  greater  group  ctf  cells  from 
the  paunch  of  an  adult  liama.  The  cuticle  which  lines 
these  cells  is  turned  down,  and  the  subjacent  membrane 
removed,  to  show  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  larger  fosciculi, 
and  also  those  of  tlie  lesser  connoeting  bands,  which  are 
dMtinctlv  muMular,  and  vndently  calculated  to  oloM  the 


orifices  of  the  oells.*  Mr.  Omn  ftnrthw  (thaarfw  tbat,rfUr 

death,  when  these  contractile  parts  have  oeased  to  act.  th* 
smaller  matters  contained  in  the  paunch,  such  as  grains  of 
oats,  be,  may  pass  into  these  cells ;  but  their  contents  h« 
always  found  to  be  chiefly  fluid.  No.  £66  S  is  the  reticu- 
lum, second  cavity,  or  true  water-bag  of  the  Llama.  This 
cavity,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  is  not  lined  with  cuticle,  as  in 
the  horned  ruminants;  the  other  difierences  are  pconted 
out  in  the  description  of  the  following  preparation.*  The 
muscular  fibres  of  two  of  the  larger  ridges  have  been  ^s- 
aected ;  they  form  by  no  means  such  powerful  fasciculi  as 
in  the  corresponding  ridges  of  the  paunch-cells.  The 
middle  fibres  in  each  ridge  become  tendinous ;  but  the 
lateral  fibres  continue  muscular,  and  pass  off  to  the  different 
connecting  ridgCs,  fr<»n  which  they  spread  over  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  cells,  and  constitute  the  8eG(md  or  in- 
ternal muscular  tonic  of  this  part  of  Uie  stomach.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  preparation  a  portion  of  the  external 
layer  of  fibres  is  exhibited.   {Catalogue,  vol.  L) 

We  here  see  that  the  structure  in  this  very  essential  part 
of  the  organization  is  similar  in  both  the  forms  of  the  Ca- 
melidte,  and  that  the  Llaman  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as 
the  Camels  of  the  Old  World,  are  provided  with  the  means 
of  preserving  fluids  in  cells  appropriated  to  that  office. 
Such  a  provitiion  is  consistent  with  the  localities  and  habits 
of  both ;  for  if  the  parched  deserts  wherein  the  lot  of  the 
Camel  is  cast  require  such  a  modification  of  the  stomach, 
the  Llama,  whose  stronghold  is  the  mountain-chain  that 
traverses  the  southern  parts  of  America,  and  which  is  found 
high  up  on  the  Andes,  often  out  of  the  reach  of  lakes,  re- 
quires little  less. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  interesting  paper  '  On  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Nubian  CKrafis^'  states  that  the  action  of  the  abd(mitnal 
parietes  in  rumination  is  much  strongis  in  the  Camel  than 
m  the  Giraffe ;  and  he  obsen-es  that  it  is  a  singular  fiu^ 
and  one  which  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  that  the 
CameUne  RuminanU  differ  finm  the  true  BunUnanit  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  cud  is  chewed.  In  the  Cam^ 
it  is  ground  alternately  in  opposite  directions  firom  side  to 
side:  in  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelopes,  and  Deer,  the  lower 
jaw  is  ground  against  the  upper  in  the  same  direction,  by  a 
rotatory  motion.  The  movements  may  be  successively 
from  right  to  left,  oi  from  left  to  right,  but  they  are  never 
alternate  throughout  the  masticatory  process,  as  in  the 
Camel* :  and  here  again,  he  remarks,  in  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  jaws  of  the  Giraffe,  while  masticating  the 
cud,  we  have  evidence  of  its  amnity  to  the  homed  rumi- 
nants.  iZool.  Tran*^  vol.  ii.   Communicated  Jan.  18380 

With  regard  to  external  characters,  to  have^  both  in  the 
Llamas  and  the  Camels,  the  long  neck  and  comparatively 
small  head,  and  the  prolonged  moveable  upper  Up,  de^y 
fissured  vertically ;  we  miss,  in  both,  the  naked  muxzle,  and 
find  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  mere  fissures  capable  of 
being  shut  at  pleasure.  The  differences  in  the  dentition 
have  been  already  noticed ;  and  though  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  humps  of  the  true  Camels  on  the  backs  of  the  Llamas, 
yet  there  is,  according  to  Molina,  a  conformation  in  the 
latter  resembling  that  excrescence,  and  consisting  of  an 
excess  of  nutritious  matter,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  coat  of 
fat  under  the  skin,  which  is  absorbed  as  a  compeusaticn 
for  occasional  want  of  food.  The  most  marked  difference 
appears  to  exist  in  the  structure  of  the  feet ;  and  this  differ- 
euce  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  demanded  by  the  sereral 
localities  and  habits  of  the  two  groups.  No  structure  can 
be  imagined  more  admirably  contrived  for  the  support  and 
passage  of  an  animal  over  arid  sands  than  the  eu^tic  pad 
which  forms  the  sole  of  the  Camel's  foot,  and  on  which  the 
conjoined  toes  rest. 

But  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  the  adaptation,  in  an 
animal  of  generally  similar  structure,  of  a  foot  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  The  pad  which  connects  the  toes  of 
the  Camel  beneath  would  have  afforded  no  very  sure  fboting 
to  an  animal  d«»tined  to  climb  the  precipices  of  the  Andes; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  in  the  IMrnm,  toes  with  strong  and 
curved  nails,  completely  separated  from  each  other,  and 
each  defended  by  its  own  pad  or  cushion,  so  as  to  present 
the  most  perfect  modification  of  the  parts  with  a  view  to 
firm  progression,  eidier  in  ascent  or  duuen^  whilst  there  is 

*  No.  £67,  •  portion  of  tba  nticulnni,  or  wBtat-ba(,  tf  ■  CamoX  I^WM  wl 
■bowinc  iwne  tUt^acOT  tho  nalnn  of  iU  lioiu  mwbouu,  wl  that  Oo  tanv 
MslkMof  tUscaTttyHAMCMtiiig  uHl  ttMoAlDit  nufMo.  TUs  MnfaoM 
hM  boen  mnoTod  front  one  of  Uie  ^roalec  aod  fnxa  •ome  of  Uw  Imm-  bauK 
■bowing  the  muKulJiri^or  thew  p«rU,  mndAil  oom  of  thi  DbrM  beoMM 
M^too«.  Mil.  tb.  UuBS  ia  tf.^^ 
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Bodiing  in  the  structure  calculated  to  impede  great  nqpidit^ 
vpoD  «ompa»tively  plain  ground. 


Foot  of  LUm» ;  witli  tiie  tUn  on. 
Natural  History. 

Gonsiderahle  doubt  is  still  entertained  as  to  the  number 
of  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Atichenia,  and  ve  shall 
endeavour  to  trace  some  of  tho  accounts  given,  beginning 
with  some  of  the  earlier  historians  and  zoologists,  and  con- 
tinuing the  inquiry  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  conquered  South  America, 
found  the  liama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  beast 
of  burthen  possessed  by  the  natives,  to  whom  it  likewise 
ga,ve  food  and  raiment ;  for  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  them, 
and  the  hair  or  wool  was  woven  into  cloth.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  so  useful  an  animal  should  have  been  called 
by  the  conquerors  a  sheep,  especially  when  ve  recollect  the 

Juidities  of  its  flesh  and  of  its  wool ;  and  accordingly  we 
nd  the  Llamas  described  as  sheep  by  the  earlier  Spanish 
writers.  Thus,  Augustin  de  Zarate,  treasurer-goieral  in 
Peru  in  1544,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest,  qwaks  of  the 
Llama,  as  it  was  observed  in  the  mountains  of  Chili,  as  a 
sheep  of  burthen.  He  says  that  in  situations  where  there 
;s  no  snow,  the  natives,  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  fill  the 
skins  of  sheep  with  that  fluid,  and  make  other  living 
sheep  carry  the  skins;  for  he  remarks  that  these  Peru- 
vian sheep  are  large  enough  to  serve  as  beasts  of  bur- 
then. De  Zarate  evidently  had  the  eye  of  a  zoologist, 
for  he  says  that  these  sheep  resemble  the  camel  in  shape, 
though  they  have  no  hump.  He  states  that  they  can 
carry  about  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  that  the  Spaniards 
used  to  ride  them,  and  that  their  rate  of  travellii^  was 
four  or  flveleagues  a-day.  His  description  appears  to 
be  that  of  an  eye-vitness,  and  bears  upon  it  the  inipress  of 
truth.  When  they  are  tired,  says  De  Zarate,  th^  lie  down, 
and  the  load  must  be  taken  off,  for  neither  beating  nor  help 
will  make  them  get  up.  Their  weariness  is  manifested  in  a 
very  disagreeable  way  when  a  man  is  on  one  of  them ;  for 
our  author  says  that  if  the  beast  is  pressed  on  under  such 
eizcumstances,  it  turns  its  head  and  discharges  its  saliva, 
which  has  a  bad  odour,  into  its  rider's  &ce.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  of  great  utility  and  profit  to  their  masters,  praises 
their  good  and  fine  wool,  particularly  that  of  the  species 
named  pacat,  which  have  very  long  fleeces,  and  shows  that 
their  keep  costs  little  or  nothing,  either  in  mon^  or  trouble ; 
for  they  are  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  maixe,  and  are  able 


to  go  for  four  or  five  days  without  water.  He  declares  that 
their  flesh  is  as  well-flavoured  as  that  of  a  &t  Gastilian 
sheep,  and  notices  the  public  shambles  for  the  sale  o^  it 
in  all  parts  of  Peru  then  frequented  by  these  animals. 
But,  he  remarks,  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards ;  for  when  an  Indian  kflled  a  sheep  at  that 
time,  bis  neighbours  came  for  what  they  wanted,  ajid  then 
another  Indian  would  kill  a  sheep  in  his  turn. 

The  Llama  soon  found  its  way  to  Europe ;  for  we  find,  m 
the  '  Icones  Animalium '  (Gesner,  &c.),  a  figure  of  one  with 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  led  by  a  man,  apparently  hu  keeper. 
This  figure  is  by  no  means  badly  executed,  and  is  given  as 
the  Aliocamelta  of  Scaliger,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  animal 
*  in  terra  Gisantum  *  (Patagonia  probably),  with  the  bead, 
the  ears,  and  the  neck  of  a  mule,  the  body  of  a  camci,  and 
the  tail  of  a  horse : '  Quamobrem  ex  Camelo  et  aliis  compo- 
situm  'AXXoKa^qXoi'  appellavimus.*  The  figure,  it  appears, 
was  taken  from  a  print,  with  the  following  account: — *In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1558,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  this 
wonderful  animal  was  brought  to  Middleburgh  (Mittel- 
burgum  Selandiro),  having  never  before  been  seen  by  the 
princes  of  Grermany,  nor  recorded  by  Pliny  nor  other  aotient 
writers.  They  said  it  was  an  Indian  Sheep  from  Piro  (per- 
haps Peru),  a  region  nearly  six  thousand  miles  distant  from 
Antwerp.*  Then  follows  the  description,  ftvm"  which  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  animal  was  either  a  brown  Llama 
or  a  pied  one.  The  neck  is  stated  to  have  been  very  white, 
'  cygneo  colore  candidissimum,*  and  the  body  rufDus,  *  ru- 
fum  aut  puniceum.' 

John  de  laet  (fol.,  Leyden,  1633)  appears  to  have  col- 
lected most  of  the  Spanish  authorities  up  to  his  time.  He 

Juotes  Garcilaso  as  saying  that  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
'eruvians  are  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  which 
the  Peruvians,  as  a  common  name,  call  Llama,  that  is,  cattle 
or  sheep  (pecndes) ;  thus  the  shepherds  say  Llama  michee. 
They  call  the  greater  cattle  (msgus  pecus)  Huanacu-Uamot 
on  account  of  its  similitude  to  the  wild  animal  which  ii 
named  Huanaat,  and  from  which  it  diflisrs  in  colour  only; 
for  the  domestic  Llamas  (domestioum  pecus)  are  found  of 
various  colours,  like  the  horse;  but  the  wild  Uama  ii  only 
of  one  colour,  like  chestnut  The  greater  kind  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  a  camel,  except  that  they  want  the  hump, 
and  are  not  so  laige.  The  small  kind  (minus  pecus)  they 
call  Paco-ltama,  and  this  is  only  fed  for  its  flesh  and  its 
wool,  which  is  the  best  and  longest,  as  it  is  unequal  to  the 
carrying  of  burthens. 

De  Laet  then  turns  to  Acosta.  '  Peru,'  says  the  latter, 
'  has  nothing  better  or  more  useful  than  its  cattle,  which 
our  countrymen  call  Peruvian  sheep,  but  which  the  Peru- 
vians, in  their  tongue,  name  Llama ;  far  they  bring  large 
profit  and  are  kept  for  next  to  nothing  (vilissimo  alitur). 
These  cattle  Aimish  the  natives  with  wool  for  their  vest- 
ments, like  our  sheep,  and  are  used  by  them  as  beasts 
of  burthen.  There  is  no  necessity  for  shoeing  them, 
guiding  them  by  a  rein,  or  feeding  them  wiui  oats; 
for  these  animals  serve  their  roaster  gratuitously,  being 
CDntent  with  the  wild  herbs  which  they  meet  with  every- 
where. There  are  two  kinds  (species) — one  which  is  woolly 
and  called  I^ico  by  the  natives,  the  other  covered  with  m 
slight  fleece  (villis  levibus)  only,  and  nearly  naked,  whence 
it  IS  more  fitted  for  carrying  burthens,  called  Guanaeo. 
They  are  rather  larger  than  sheep,  but  less  than  heii^rs, 
with  a  long  neck  like  the  camels,  lofty  legs,  and  a  compact 
body:  the  colour  is  various,  for  some  are  white,  some  black, 
.  some  brown,  and  some  piebald  (versicolores),  which  they 
call  Moromori.  Their  flesh  is  good,  although  rather  gross 
(spissior),  but  that  of  the  lambs  is  much  the  best  and  the 
most  delicate ;  but  they  are  rarely  killed,  because  they  are 
of  by  for  greater  use  aa  beasts  of  burthen,  and  their  woid 
saves  for  making  cloth.  Tliw  wool  the  barbarians  clean, 
spin,  and  weave  into  garments  |  but  it  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
coataer  and  more  common,  which  they  call  ffavasai,  the 
other  finer  and  more  loose  (absolutior),  which  they  call 
Cvmbi  (according  to  Clarcilaso,  Cotnpi)  i  from  this  last  they 
weave  various  curtains  and  hangings  (aulca  et  peristromata) 
of  most  elegant  workmanship,  which  last  a  long  time,  and 
in  splendour  do  not  yield  to  silk ;  nay,  what  is  wonderful 
for  barbarians,  they  are  so  neat  in  their  weaving  that  the 
elegance  is  nearly  equal  throughout,  Aac  is  the  web  or  woof 
eva  apparent  The  antient  Peruvian  monarchs  kept  up 
many  works  for  weaving  Cumbi,  the  principal  artificers  in 
which  Uved  at  Capachica,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 
These  wools  the;  dyad  vi%  fts  j}u<».^  wioivJwrb^ 
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•Mording  as  toe  nature  of  the  work  required.  But  moat  of 
the  Peruvian  barbarians  are  cunning  in  this  weaving,  and 
have  in  their  huts  inttruments  adapted  for  the  art ;  and 
from  these  sheep  they  draw  most  of  the  necettarioB  of 
human  lift.'  Bjr  &r  the  greatest  on  of  these  animals  how- 
ever is  in  carrying  burthuis ;  for  Ksnetimes  300,  somuimes 
a  drove  of  1000.  carry  varions  artMes  of  metchandis^  skins 
of  wine,  chocolate  (cocam),  maiz^  Ckunno,  and  quidLulver 
to  Potosi  and  the  other  mines  and  towns.'   Acosta  then 

rks  of  their  employment  in  conveying  silver  from  Potosi. 
.  and  observes  that  he  has  often  wondered  how  droves 
of  these  animals,  sometimes  consisting  of  1000,  sometimes 
of  two  only,  and  not  unfrequently  laden  with  3000  bars  or 
plates  (laminsB)  of  silver,  worth  3000  ducats,  should  make 
their  way,  accompanied  by  a  few  barbarians  only,  who 
direct  them,  and  load  and  unload  their  burthens,  and  hardly 
attended  by  one  or  two  Spaniards,  passing  the  night  in  the 
open  air  and  without  a  guard, — and  that  so  safely  that  a  bar 
is  scarcely  ever  missed,  such  is  the  security  of  travelling  in 
Fbru.  'The  burthan  of  each  beast,*  continues  Acosta, 
'amounts  to  100  and  sometimes  IfiO  IIml,  which  they  carry 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  leagues  a-d^,  according  to  thie 
lengdi  of  the  journey.  But  tnwr  leaden  know  their  sta- 
tions, where  food  and  water  for  their  cattle  abound :  here 
they  pitch  their  tents,  and  unload  their  beasts.  When 
however  they  have  only  one  day's  journey  to  make,  the 
Llamas  are  wle  to  bear  a  load  of  even  200  lbs.,  or  to  mam 
forward  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  leagues.  These  animals 
rejoice  rather  iu  a  cool  than  in  a  fervid  temperature,  and 
ttwrefore  they  are  propagated  immensely  in  the  mountains, 
whilst  they  fail  in  the  plains,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
beat.  The  bald  sheep  (calvum  pecus),  or  Guanacoes,  are 
of  a  fawning  (vemile)  and  gentle  aspect:  often*  as  they 
walk  along,  they  stop  and  regard  the  passers-by  without  any 
exprenion  of  foar  or  pteasar^  so  attentively  with  erected 
neck,  that  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  laughter ;  acnnetimes 
they  are  so  suddenly  terrified,  that  the^  nm  off  to  flie 
mountain  preciptcei  with  the  ^natest  swiftness,  so  that  it 
is  necessa^  to  shoot  them  to  save  their  loads.  The  Facoes 
also  become  so  enraged  sometimes,  or  are  so  wearied  with 
their  burthens,  that  they  lie  down  with  their  burthens,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  rise  either  by  threats  or  blows;  whence 
a  proverb  has  arisen,  and  stubborn  or  obstinate  men  are 
said  to  be  Impacatot.  For  this  there  is  no  better  remedy 
than  for  the  conductor  to  stop  and  ut  down  by  the  animal, 
until  by  his  blandishments  he  prevails  on  the  animal  to  rise 
spontaneously.* 

It  further  appeals  that  the  Llamas  are  subject  to  scab, 
called  by  the  '  barbarians '  carachen,  which  is  deadly  not 
only  to  the  animal  which  has  taken  it,  hut  spreads  by  con- 
tagion among  the  flock,  so  that  almost  the  only  remedy  is 
immediately  to  buiy  the  diseased  aninwL  Garoiiaio  how- 
ever mentions  other  remedies :  the  most  powerftil  is  stated 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  anointing  the  affected  parts 
with  lard  (adipe  snilla).  The  price  of  a  Llama  vaxieB  in 
ditferent  provinces ;  but  the  'barbarian*  who  possesses  two 
or  three  is  considered  sufficiently  rich.  Garcilaso  adds 
that  the  Peruvians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  milk  their  flocks,  which  give  that  secretion  very  spa< 
ringly,  and  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  young; 
neither  did  they  make  cheeses  of  their  milk. 

De  Laet  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  besides  these  domes- 
tic herds,  Peru  produces  certain  wild  animals  which  are  not 
easily  to  be  seen  in  .other  parts  of  the  New  World,  except  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  ChilL  Some  of  these  are 
called  Guanaco  or  Huanacu,  from  a  similitude  to  which  the 
domestic  kinds  obtained  the  same  name.  The  flesh  of  these 
is  good,  according  to  Garcilaso,  but  not  so  good  as  that  <^ 
the  domestic  Huanacu  Uamai.  The  males  ke^  a  look-out 
on  the  highest  hills,  whilst  the  fomales  are  feeding  in  the 
valleys ;  and  when  the  former  observe  the  approach  of  men 
from  afar,  they  neigh  almost  like  a  horse,  to  warn  the 
females.  If  the  men  come  nearer,  they  flee,  driving  the 
females  before  them.  The  wool  of  these  is  short  and  rough, 
hut  it  is  notwithstanding  used  by  the  *  barbarians  *  for  mak- 
ing cloth.  These  animals  are  taken  in  snares,  and  nooses. 
Otners  again  are  called  Vicuna* :  these  are  not  very  unlike 
goats,  except  that  they  have  no  horns,  and  are  larger,  and 
are  of  a  leonine  colour  or  more  ruddy ;  these  live  in  the 
highest  mountains  and  groves,  and  love  the  colder  r^ions, 
but  espectally  the  solitudes  which  the  Peruvians  designate 
by  the  common  name  of  Puntu;  neither  are  thwannoved 
uy  SDOW  or  frost,  but  an  nUier  teexeated  thereby.  Iltey 


go  in  flocks,  and  run  most  swiftly.  Such  is  their  timidity, 
that  at  the  sight  of  men  or  ^nld  beasts  they  hurry  u* 
stantly  into  inaccessible  or  hidden  fastnesses.  There  were 
formerly  a  great  number  of  these  animals  here,  but  tbey 
an  now  become  much  nfora  ran  on  account  of  the  proiiut> 
euous  licence  in  huntii^;.  Their  wool  is  very  fine,  nxi  liks 
silk,  or  rathff  like  the  wool  of  the  Beaver,  and  the  natiTM 
deservedly  estimate  it  highly ;  for  besides  other  pnipertieB, 
it  is  also  said  to  resist  the  heat  and  impart  coolness,  wboios 
it  is  especially  used  for  caps.  Next  to  these  come  the 
TarugM  or  Tbrucoi,  which  are  lai^  and  more  swift  than 
the  Vicunas,  and  of  a  more  burnt  colour,  with  pendulous 
and  tight  ears :  they  rarely  collect  in  herds,  and  genenllj' 
wander  about  the  precipices  singly.  Garcilaso  that 
these  are  a  species  of  deer,  but  less  than  those  of  Europe. 
They  were  innumerable  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  so  thit 
they  entered  the  very  towns ;  nor  was  there  any  defidmcj 
of  their  fovns  and  does.  Thus  ftir  De  Laet.  who  savs  that 
all  these  animals  produce  bezoar  stones,  of  which  thou  of 
the  Paeoet  and  Qwmtuoea  an  the  smallest  and  lowest  in 
estimation,  whilst  those  from  the  VieURag  are  rather  hugn 
and  hettw,  and  those  of  the  ron^oi  the  best  ti  all. 

We  now  turn  to  ^Hemandex.  We  find  in  the  Ronaa 
edition  (fol  1651)  a  figure  of  the  *  I^ton  Ickiatl  OqutH, 
Ovis  Peruviana,'  with  a  description.  Both  figure  and 
description  leave  no  doubt  that  the  brown  Llama  is  tin 
animal  represented.  There  is  a  very  long  commentary,  veil 
worth  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader.  Of  this  'Jria 
sive  Ovis  Peruviana,*  two  kinds  are  mentioned :  the  first 
like  the  animal  represented ;  the  other  small  and  stunted 
(parve  et  pygnuete).  with  shcnt  legs,  but  stroi^  and  able  to 
carrv  domestic  burthens,  such  as  water,  corn,  &a  Anothn 
kind,  the  Pacos,  are  stated  not  to  he  so  corpulent  In  the 
catalogue  of  Hemandei  the  Pelon  IdtiaU  Oqmili  is  called 
PtruicfmtL 

Han^ave  gives  a  figun  of  the  long-wocded  and  la^ 
Llama,  under  the  name  of  On-eanulut.  In  some  puts  it 
isnotbad;  in  others,  the  mnude  and  fore-foet  for  Instsnee, 
it  is  monstrooa.  He  ujt  Uiat  the  la^r  kind  of  Ovi-emelnt 
is  called  Aeo.  His  description  is  worth  consulting ;  and 
he  sayi,  among  other  statements,  that  they  bore  the  ears  lA 
thrae  'sheep,'  and  run  ropes  through  tbem.  hy  which  tbeir 
masters  manage  them  and  lead  Uiem  where  they  pleasa 
He  then  gives  another  figure,  much  better  executed  than 
the  other,  of  a  second  species,  which  is  nearly  naked  in 
regard  to  fleece,  and  is  only  covered  by  a  light  and  short 
one  (calvum  pecus  of  De  Laet?);  and  says  that  it  parti; 
resembles  a  camel  and  partly  a  deer,  so  that  it  might  n 
well  called  in  Greek  iXo^omifiiiXoc — Elaphocamelus. 

We  gather  then  from  these  and  other  early  writers,  tbti 
there  were  three  kinds  of  these  animals,  Guanaeoet  or  Ai- 
anaeoet,  Pacoet,  and  f'tatiUu,  the  term  Llama  being 
cable  to  each  of  them,  and  merely  signifying  cattle  pr  she^ 
but  these  kinds  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  *  Una 
the  last  half  century,'  says  Mr.  Bennett,  'the  great  majori^ 
of  naturalists,  including  Ray.  Klein,  Brisson,  and  Linntem 
concumd  in  nducing  them  to  two  species,  the  Llama  at 
Ovanaeo,  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  the 
Paco  or  Vicugna,  cultivated  for  its  flesh  and  its  wool.  Of 
this  opinion  was  Buffbn  when  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Uama  and  the  Pa«o ;  but  the  observation  of  living  speci- 
mens of  the  Uama  and  the  Vicugna,  and  the  comoiumra- 
tions  of  the  Abb^  B^liardy  on'  the  subject,  induced  him 
afterwards  to  admit  the  latter  animal  as  a  third  speciei 
distinct  from  the  preceding.  In  this  he  was  fblioved 
by  Molina,  who,  in  us  '  Natural  History  of  Chili,'  ajepaistcd 
also  the  Gnanaec^  and  added  a  fifth  species,  the  Hueqna 
or  Chilian  sheep  of  the  oldor  authors.  Gmelin.  Shaw,  and 
almost  ewiT  suMequent  eompUer,  have  adopted  these  flic 
species  without  examination,  giving  to  them  such  stbo- 
nyms  as  they  could  pick  up  wnost  indiacrimlnatelv  noa 
the  writers  on  the  natural  historv  of  America,  and  thns 
creating  a  mass  of  confiision  which  it  would  be  both  min 
and  useless  to  attempt  to  unravel.'  iGardat*  and  Mm- 
gerie  qfthe  Zoological  Society.) 

Pennant  gives  as  species  the  Llama,  the  VteuSa,  the 
Paco,  the  Ouanaco,  and  the  Ckilihueque,  but  gives  figures 
of  the  first  two  only. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  makes  the  number  of  species  three— the 
Llama,  the  Paco,  and  the  Vicuna ;  M.  Lesson  gives  the 
same ;  Dr.  Fischer  records  the  same  three  and  a  foorA* 
Axiehema  Jrueana  (Chilihneque>-aa  doubtfiiL  la  his  so- 
denda  et  emendand^i^,«9^f;^LK^^^^ 
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Huanaca,  Himilt  Smith ;  Cervocamelus  of  Jonston)  with 
B  query  if  it  is  not  a  mere  variety  of  L.  Peruana.  As  a 
synonym  to  Lama  Paco  he  adds  Auckenia  Rico  (Hamitt. 
Smith),  CamelusGuasiaco  (Traill).  loLama  Vicuna  he  adds 
Auchema  Vicugna  (Hamilt.  Smith),  less  than  the  former ; 
and  to  LamaArucanoyAucheniaArvcasna  (Hamilt.  Smith). 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  among  the  leading  writers  of  the  present  day  that 
the  subdivision  of  the  genus  has  been  earned  to  too  great 
an  extent  He  thinks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  is  fully  justified 
oy  the  imperfect  accounts  of  Molina  in  rejecting  as  species 
the  Guanaco  and  the  Hueque  of  that  writer.  Mr.  Bennett 
states  that  he  should  have  uttle  hesitation  in  proceeding  still 
flirther,  for  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Baron 
Cuvier  in  regarding  the  &u:o  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  Llama 
with  the  wool  more  amply  developed;  and  in  considering 
the  VieuSa  as  the  only  animal  of  the  group  that  deserves 
to  be  speciBcally  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Skeletons 
of  both  theLlamu  and  Vicuiia  are  preser\-ed  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  Cordiller  a  of  the  Andes, 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Peru  (but  not  in  Mexico) 
and  Chili  principally^  though  now  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers ;  in  Columbia  and  Paraguay  they  are  more  rare.  Most 
of  the  navigators  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  south- 
western coasts  of  America  mention  Guanacoea  from  early 
times  down  to  the  expeditions  under  Captain  King  and 
Captain  Filzroy  inclusive,  and  the  flesh  of  these  animaU  has 
aSbrdcl  a  salutary  refreshment  to  the  crews. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  The  habits  of  the 
Llamas  may  be  in  great  measure  gathered  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Spanish  writers  above  given.  In  a  wild 
state  they  keep  tc^ether  in  herds,  sometimes  of  one  or  two 
hundred,  feedmg  on  a  sort  of  rushy  grass  or  reed  called  ycho, 
which  grows  on  the  mountains,  and,  it  is  said,  never  drink- 
ing when  they  have  sufficient  green  herbage.  They  resort 
to  a  particular  spot  to  drop  their  dui!g,  which  a  good  deal 
resembles  that  of  a  goat,  sheep,  or  giraffe,  a  habit  which  is 
often  fatal  to  them  from  betraying  tlvir  haunts.  Modem 
observers  have  noticed  the  careful  look-out  that  they  keep,  : 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  flee,  then  turn  to  gaze,  and 
again  swiftly  gallop  off.  Molina  says  that  the  Guanacoes 
leave  the  mountains,  where  they  passed  the  summer,  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  they  descend  to  the  plains.  Here 
they  are  hunted  down,  at  least  the  young  and  inactive,  with 
dogs  by  the  Chilians.  During  the  chace  they  are  said  fire* 
quently  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers,  neigh  loudly,  and  then 
take  to  their  heels  again.  Another  mode  of  capturing  them 
by  the  Indians  is  for  many  hunters  to  join  and  drive  them 
into  a  narrow  pass,  across  which  cords  have  been  drawn 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  bits  of  cloth  or  wool  tied 
to  them  at  small  distances,  somewhat  in  the  way  adopted 
by  gardeners  to  keep  small  birds  ftom  the  seeds.  This 
apparatus  with  its  pendent  ti-umpery  frightens  the  animals, 
and  they  get  together,  when  the  hunters  kill  them  with 
stones  tied  to  the  end  of  leathern  thongs.  If  there  are 
any  Guanacoes  among  them,  they  leap  the  cords  and  are 
followed  by  the  Vicunas.  Those  that  we  have  seen  in 
captivity  have  been  tolerably  mild  and  tame,  but  very 
capricious,  accepting  biscuits  and  such  dehcacies  from  visi- 
tors,' but  ejecting  a  copious  shower  of  saliva  in  their  feces 
at  the  least  real  or  fancied  affront.  This  shower,  though 
sufficiently  unpleasant,  has  not,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
the  acrid  and  blistering  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  some 
authors.  Genitale  masculum  tenue  est,  et  recurvum.  Est 
autem  luxuriosum  valde,  et  turpius  in  exercendo  venereo 
actu,  quam  uUum  mundi  animal.  Feomina  enim  vulvam 
habet  nimis  parvam,  quce  in  terra  Jacens  ita  se  componit, 
ut  mas  illi  supervenire  queat,  qui  tunc  temporis  gemitus 
specie  maximi  vociferatur,  nec  aliud  tunc  quasi  fit,  quam 
quod  unum  alterum  conspuat,  et  non  raro  diem  integrum 
copsumant,  ante  quam  actum  ipsum  venereum  incipiant  et 
kbsolvant.  To  ihe  general  truth  of  this  account  of  the  com- 
mentator on  Hernandez  we  can  bear  testimony.  The 
female,  which  has  only  two  teats,  is  said  to  go  six  monthi 
with  young. 

Utility  to  Man. — We  need  not  here  repeat  those  uses  to 
which  these  animals  have  been  applied  by  man.  Cords  an  l 
sacks,  as  well  as  stuffs  for  ponchos,  &c.,  are  fabricated  from 
the  wool*,  and  the  bones  are  converted  into  instruments  for 

•  In  refsreace  to  th*  wool  to  mmj  here  itato,  thtt  a  boid  of  80,  todwMBf 
thcklikl*  mIM  LUmH.  Alpacu,  and  TkaaMnTifocdaa,  wei«  Mnttkon 
Ltnw  (Pen)  ud  Concapskn  (Otilll)  to  BueoM  AyrM  by  JoniMW  of  two  or 
thro*  Itunca.  To  tboM  wbo  may  bo  Inclliwd  to  import  Umm  ■sUHb  It  wr 
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weaving  the  same.  Nor  is  even  the  dung  negloctad,  fw 
it  is  used  as  fuel.  In  short,  these  animals  seem  to  li»Te 
been  to  the  aborigines  what  the  reindeer  (with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  milk)  is  to  the  Laplander.  Surrounded  by  herds 
of  such  animals  which  required  almost  no  care,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  the  Indian  had  no  in- 
centive to  improvement  Humboldt  has  an  eloquent  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  '  When  we  attentively  examine  this 
wild  part  of  America,  we  seem  to  be  carrial  back  to  the 
first  ages  when  the  earth  was  peopled  step  by  step;  we 
appear  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  human  societies.  In  the 
Old  World,  we  behold  the  pastoral  life  prepare  a  people  of 
huntsmen  for  the  agricultural  life.  In  the  New  World,  we 
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ba  n«ei  wary  to  itata  that  Qnj  -wm  fad  dorinf  Uia  Jonniay  with  potaton,  tttaita, 
sod  hay:  aaMmn  bowarer aa  th«  potatow  were  aahatuted,  ooiutlpatiun  eamo 
oaaooMtiBBtely  thatmedicalrallefwaamqnlicd.  Tbry wm  ahippad aa  a  pre- 
aant  tein  Oodoy,  the  Prince  of  tha  Faaoe,  to  tha  KinprMi  Joaapbinc,  but 
ooly elmn  arrivad  St  Cadii  iu  ■1808,Jnat  ai  Qodoy  fell  into  dlafrrau.  Uera 
two  died,  and  Indeed  the  mt  were  new  being  lhro«n  into  the  mb  by  the  In- 
ftniatod  labUa,  in  their  deteatatiMi  of  the  late  nioiiter  and  miuiou.  llie 
poor  Llanaa  war*  however  MTsd  fkmn  the  tender  uandea  of  tha  populace  bv 
the  fovemor  of  Cadii,  and  were  eondgned  to  Don  Ftaseiaco  do  Theian  of  An- 
4aliiria,  who  tiad  a  One  menafeile  ai  San  Ldcbt  do  Barrameda.  Wlien  tAa 
French  oocnplad  the  pravinoe,  Manhal  Sovli  pralecled  them,  and  H.  Bory  Si, 
VfaioeBt,  wbo  waa  witli  tha  army,  atndled  their  bablu  and  raecntad  drawinp  of 
tham,  whkh  wero  kat  at  the  ImUIo  oT  Vittoria.  M.  Bory  paid  neat  attention 
tothalr  wool,  and  aome  from  each  of  the  kind*  wai  lent  to  tns  Academy  of 
Setaocea  at  Fsria.  From  the  report  of  the  Fienoh  nalumliit  and  the  philoao- 
pbkal  8pantanl,it  would  appear  that  the  Baeee  of  the  Alpa-TijioDia  (produced 
by  a  eroaa  between  a  Vlgonm  and  an  Alpaca)  bos  much  greater  lenittb  than 
thatof  any  other  nrlaty  and  la  aix  timea  heavier. 

8m  "The  Meaageriee,' f oL  L,  pnblithad  bytha  Society  ftir  theDIfltuionef 
UnIU  Kaowlodic,  wtam  nnoh  Intanatiiii  idbrnation  ia  eoOtotod  . 
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lookio  tain  for  these  progressiTe  developments  of  cnviliza- 
tion,  these  moments  of  repose,  these  resting-places  io  the 
tifb  of  a  people.  .  .  .  Those  species  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals which  constitute  the  riches  of  the  people  of  the  Old 
World  are  wanting  in  the  New.  The  bison  and  the  musk- 
ox  hare  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  domestic  state;  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  Llama  and  the  Guanaco 
have  not  produced  in  the  natives  the  habits  of  the  pastoral 
lite.'  These  multitudes  are  already  lessened,  and  ttie  form 
itself  will  probably  ere  long  be  extinct.  Civilization  has 
brought  with  it  the  animals  of  the  Old  Continent.  The 
horse  and  the  mule  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
Uamiu  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  in 
great  measure,  as  contributors  to  tlie  food  and  raiment  of 
man. 


BrowQ  UanUi  eihlbitod  In  Englnnd. 

Tlie  white  Llama,  according  to  FeuilUe,  is  said  to  have 
Lften  the  presiding  deity  of  the  natives  of  Callao,  before 
that  province  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Yncas. 

Akkanoeuknt. 

The  fltmilBrity  to  the  Camel  appears  to  have  struck  every 
writer  who  has  treated  of  the  Llama. 
Jjuusus  places  the  genus  Ccprtelm  at  the  head  of  his 


WhiW  Llxmn,  exhibited  in  EBgland. 

Pecora,  and  mAkes  Glama  and  Paeo*  species  of  that  genm. 
Camelut  is  followed  by  Moschus. 

Pennant  also  arranges  the  Llama  and  Pacot,  &c.,  under 
his  genus  Camel,  which  is  placed  between  the  Mvk  and 
the  Hog.  ^ 

GmeTin  retains  the  Linnean  arrangement,  adding  three 
(so  called)  species  to  those  recorded  by  Linnieus. 

Cuvier  places  the  great  genus  Camelut  at  the  head  of 
the  Suminants,  and  makes  it  consist  of  the  Camels  property 
so  called  and  tbe  L/omof  (Auchenia).  Camelut  is  followed 
by  Moschus. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  his  subfamily  Camelina,  the  third  of  his 
family  Bovidte,  consist  of  Camelut  and  AucAenia 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  Llamas  as  the  third  genus  of  bb 
CameUet,  the  two  first  bein§[  Camelut  and  Meiicothenum. 
This  third  and  last  genus  is  immediately  succeeded  bf  tbe 
Motchincet. 

Dr.  Fischer,  following  LinnceuB,  places  Camelut  at  the 
head  of  the  Pecirra;  that  genus  is  followed  by  Lama;  and 
Lama  by  Moschut. 

Mr.  Swainson  (1835)make3  the  ' SoApet^ff*, single-hoofed 
qaadrupeds,'  his  fifth  tribe  of  Ungulata,  consist  of  >''^ 
genera  Camelut^  Auchenia,  and  liquut. 

Mr.  Ogilby  ( 1 836)  gives  the  Camelid(B  as  the  first  fainiij 
of  the  order  Ruminantia,  with  the  following  characlen:' 

Fam.  1.  Camelidaj. 

Feet  subbisculcate,  callous  beneath,  toes  distinct  at  tbe 
tip  from  the  sole ;  no  spurious  hoo^  no  horns ;  tnctter 
teeth,  two  above,  six  below. 

2.  Genera.  , 

1.  Camelut,  whose  characters  are- 

Toe*  conjoined,  immoveable. 

Muzzle  furnished  with  a  chiloma,*  the  upper  Bp 

(labrum)  divided. 
Lachrymal  Sinuset,  none. 
Interdigital  Pits,  none. 
Inguinal  Follicles,  none. 
Teatt,  four. 

2.  Auchenia. 

Toes  disjoined,  moveable. 

Muzzle  f\]rni3hed  with  a  chiloma,  the  upper  lif 

divided. 
Lachrymal  Sinuset,  none. 
Interdigital  Pits,  none. 
Inguinal  Follicles,  none. 
Teats,  two. 

Mr.  Ogil^  goes  on  to  state  that  the  CameHda  fotOi 
what  Mr.  KucLeay  would  call  an  aberrant  groi^i:  tbey 
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diffiv  essentially,  observes  the  fonner,  from  other  Rumi- 
nants in  the  structure  both  of  the  organs  of  bcomotion  and 
of  mastication,  and  their  generic  distinctions  consequently 
depend  upon  characters  which  have  no  application  to  the  re- 
maining groups  of  the  order.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  prin- 
ciples of  generic  distribution  which  subsist  among  the  rest 
of  the  ilwntnan/id  appear,  in  Mr.  Ogilby's  opinion,  to  furnish 
native  characters  only  when  applied  to  the  Camelidat; 
but  though  necessarily  expressed  negatively,  the  absence  of 
laehrymu,  inguinal,  and  interdigital  sinuses  forms,  in 
reality,  positive  and  substantial  characters ;  and  as  such, 
•hould  be  introduced  into  the  dcflnition  of  these,  a»  well  as 
of  other  genera,  in  which  they  unavoidably  appear  in  a 
negativo  nrm.  ^le  Camelidee,  in  Mr.  i^uby's  arrange- 
ment, are  immediately  followed  by  the  Cermda,  {Zooh 
Proe.,  1836.) 

No  fossil  species  otAuchenia  has  yet  been  discovered ; 
but  Mr.  Darwin  brought  home  from  South  America  the 
remains  of  a  most  interesting  animal  nearly  allied  to  the 
LlamoM,  which  Mr.  Owen  has  characterized  under  the  name 
of  Macrauchenia.  [Macraucheftia.]  The  cervical  ver- 
tebrae in  this  form  present  the  same  character  in  the  absence 
of  the  holes  for  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses as  in  the  Llamas  and  Camels.  (Owen.) 

LLANDAFF.   nGx.A  morgan  shire.] 

IXANDILO-VaWR.  [Cabrmarthenshirb.] 

LLANDOVERY.  [Caeruarthbnshirs.] 

LLANELLY.  [Cakrharthbnsrtrk.] 

LLANGOLLEN.  [Denbighsbirb.] 

LLANOS.  [Plains.] 

LLANRWST.  Denbighshire.] 

LO,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Manche,  152  miles  vest  by  north  of  Paris,  in  a  straight 
line,  or  171  miles  by  the  road  through  Evreux,  Lisieux,  and 
Guen.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  disputed.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Vire,  and  is  irregularly  built :  it  has  a  fine '  place,* 
or  open  space.  There  are  four  parish  churches,  of  which 
that  of  NAtre  Dame  is  the  principal.  The  church  of  Ste 
Croix  is  in  the  Norman  style,  of  which  it  is  considei  cd  to 
be  the  best  preserved  specimen  in  France.  The  prefect's 
office,  lately  erected,  the  town-hall,  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  prison,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  The  population, 
in  1831,  was  8154  for  ^  town,  er  84!il  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  in  1836  it  was  9065  for  the  commune,  showing  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  644.  or  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
rent  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  fine  woollen  cloths, 
serges,  druggets,  and  woollen  shawls;  bed-ticks,  calico, 
lace,  and  tape;  woollen  and  cotton  yarn ;  leather,  common 
cutlery,  and  iron  goods.  There  are  slate-quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the  above  manufac- 
tures; iron,  salt  butter,  cider,  huney,  corn,  cattle,  horses, 
and  poultry.  There  are  eight  well-frequeiued  fairs  in  the 
year.  There  are  a  Society  of  Asriculiure  and  Commerce, 
a  high  school,  a  public  library  of  500U  volumes,  an  hospital, 
a  theatre,  public  baths,  and  several  government  offices. 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  436  square  miles,  and 
had.  in  1831.  apopulatioaof  99,250;  in  1836,  of  100,717. 
It  is  subdivided  into  nine  cantons' and  120  communes. 
LOACH.  [CoBiTis.] 
LOADSTONE.  [Iron- Orei.] 

LOAM,  a  soil  compounded  of  various  earths,  of  which 
the  chief  are  silicious  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
chalk.  The  other  substances  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  loams,  sueh  as  iron,  magnesia,  and  various  salts,  are 
seldom  in  such  proportions  as  materially  to  alter  their 
nature.  Decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  the  form 
of  humus,  is  often  found  in  loams  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion. 

According  as  the  loams  are  composed,  so  they  vary  in 
quality.  Those  wbich  consist  of  a  great  portion  of  loose 
sand,  with  little  humus,  and  with  an  impregnation  of  iron, 
are  very  unproductive ;  and  those  which  contain  too  much 
clay,  and  are  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  are  very  dif^ult  to 
enUivBte.  But  between  these  extremes  there  are  amis 
lAieh  cannot  bo  surpassed  in  fertility  as  wheat-land.  What 
renders  louns  so  much  more  fertile  than  either  clays  or 
sands  is,  tibftt  the  pure  earths  are  in  themselves  almost 
•ntixely  barren:  sand  lets  the  moisture  run  through  it  and 
eraponte  rapidly ;  clay  retains  it,  but  locks  it  up  in  its 
own  substance,  and  does  not  allow  tho  tender  young  roots  of 
plants  to  push  through  it;  chalk  has  the  same  mechanical 
qnality,  besides  containing  very  little  u^anic  and  soluble 
natter,  frov  wluch  pUuta  derive  their  chief  increue.  Sand 


and  clay  alone,  without  a  considerable  portion  of  hum^ 
will  not  make  a  rich  soil ;  but  when  a  portion  of  calcareoitt 
earth  is  joined  to  both,  the  humus  is  more  readily  renderea 
soluble,  and  the  clay  and  sand  are  prevented  from  fcrmiiw  n 
mortar,  which  would  harden  too  readily,  and  prevent  tlu  m- 
fluence  of  the  air  from  reaching  the  roots.  Good  loams  allow 
of  that  circulation  of  moisture  which  acts  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  process  of  vegetation:  It  is  almost  univenally 
admitted  that  the  most  fertile  soils  always  contain  a  proportion 
of  calcareous  matter ;  and  bv  adding  chalk  to  those  soils  in 
which  it  does  not  abound,  whether  sandy  or  argillaceous,  a 
manifest  improvement  is  always  jnoduced. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  climate  of  France,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  best  ami  tax  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  composed  of  equal  portions  of  fine  sand.  eUy,  and 
chalk.  Upon  what  grounds  this  is  assumed,  does  not  appear 
very  clear.  The  greater  the  natural  moisture  of  any  climate, 
the  greater  proportion  of  sand  is  required  to  make  a  fertile 
loam ;  and  the  greater  the  prc^ortion  of  humus,  the  less 
sand  will  be  required  to  temper  the  clay.  The  aiudysia  of 
soils  known  to  be  extremely  fertile  gives  a  very  ^eat  differ^ 
ence  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  earths. 

In  the  climate  of  England  tho  soil  which  is  generally 
preferred  for  cultivation  is  a  loam,  rather  light  than  heavy ; 
at  least  half  of  which  is  silicious  sand,  one-third  clay,  and 
the  rest  chalk.  Such  a  soil  is  called  a  good  loam ;  it  is  land 
which  will  produce  almost  evcsy  thing  whic^  is  usually 
cultivated  on  sands  or  clays:  it  is  not  too  siifT  for  carrota 
and  turnips,  and  not  too  loose  for  wheat  and  b«uu.  It  is 
of  most  easy  cultivation  at  all  times  of  the  yeai^  provided 
the  subsoil  be  sound,  and  not  too  retentive  of  water.  It 
requires  only  to  be  occasionally  recruited  with  manure,  to 
restore  to  it  the  humus  which  vegetation  has  consumed,  and 
to  be  kept  free  from  the  weeds  which  naturally  spring  up  in 
all  fertile  soils.  All  attempts  to  improve  the  nature  of  a 
soil  should  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  it  to  a  state 
of  loam,  bv  the  addition  of  those  substances  which  are 
deficient.  If  there  is  too  much  clay,  chalk  and  sand  may 
be  added,  or  a  portion  of  the  clay  may  be  calcined  by  burn- 
ing, in  order  to  destroy  its  attraction  for  water,  and  Uius  «ot 
the  part  of  sand  in  forming  the  loam.  Limestone  or  calca- 
reous sand  and  gravel  are  still  more  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
pose :  they  not  only  correct  too  great  porosity,  or  too  great 
tenacity,  but  also  act  chemically  on  the  o^anio  matter  in 
the  soiU  rendering  the  humus  soluble,  and  fit  to  be  taken, 
up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  If  there  is  too  much  sand,  marl' 
composed  of  clay  and  chalk  is  the  remedy.  Good  loams 
require  much  less  tillage  than  stifier  soils,  and  will  bear 
more  stirring  to  clean  tnem  than  sands.  Hence  they  are 
'cultivated  more  economically,  and  more  easily  kept  ftee 
from  useless  weeds ;  while  the  produce  is  more  certain  and 
abundant.  They  can  be  impregnated  to  a  higher  degree 
with  enriching  manures,  without  dangerofroot-mllen  crops, 
or  of  too  great  an  abundance  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the 
grain,  for  artificial  meadows  they  are  eminently  proper : 
all  the  grasses  grow  well  in  ^ood  loams,  when  they  are 
on  a  dry  or  wdl-drained  subsoil,  which  is  an  indispensable 
condition  in  all  good  land.  Sheep  and  cattle  oan  be  depas- 
tured on  them  during  the  whole  vear,  exoept  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  If  there  should  be  means  of  irriga* 
tion,  no  soil  is  better  suited  to  it  than  a  light  loam  on  a  bed 
of  gravel ;  or  even  if  the  sulnoil  is  clay,  provided  sufficient 
under-draining  prevent  tlw  water  from  stagnating  between 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  which,  as  practical  men  very  pn^orl} 
express  it.  would  poison  any  land. 

A  loamy  soil  requires  less  dung  to  keep  it  in  heart  than 
either  clay  or  sand;  for  while  it  is  favourable  to  the  process 
by  which  organic  matter  buried  deep  in  the  soil  is  converted 
into  insoluble  humus,  it  also  permits  that  part  of  it  which 
is  nearer  to  the  surface  to  attract  oxygen  irom  the  air,  and 
thus  it  is  converted  into  a  soluble  extract,  which  is  to 
the  roots  of  plants  what  the  milk  of  animals  is  to  their 
young— a  ready-prepared  food  easily  converted  into  vege- 
table juices. 

The  analysis  and  classification  of  soils  is  of  the  graatest 

importance  to  all  those  who  take  farms ;  for  Uie  rent  f>t 
land  is  very  seldom  proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  value: 
one  farm  may  be  worth  double  the  rent  of  another, 
where  the  apparent  difference  in  the  soil  is  very  trifling. 
Those  who  have  hod  long  experience  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  and  the  average  produce  of  certain  lands,  can 
nearly  guess  what  rent  it  may  bo  safe  to  offer ;  but  a  sUnngex 
hes  no  criterion  to  }udge  by.  Hencerit 
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itnmger  coming  to  take  a  farm  from  a  distant  dUtrict  is 
almost  invariably  deceived.  Why  should  not  the  value  of  a 
■oil  be  ascertained  as  readily  as  that  of  any  article  of  com- 
meroe?  If  there  were  certain  points  of  comparison,  it  would 
be  BO ;  but  in  this  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  wofiilly  defi- 
irient.  A  man  guesses  at  the  qualities  of  land  by  the  colour, 
the  feeling,  and  other  uncertain  signs :  it  seldom  or  never 
occurs  to  a  former  to  examine  the  component  parts  of  a  soil, 
by  merely  diffusing  a  portion  in  water,  and  testing  the  depo* 
sits — much  less  to  comppund  artificial  soils,  ana  compare 
them  with  those  found  in  the  fields.  Yet  every  gardener 
can  prepare  soils  suited  to  different  plants,  and  make  loams 
of  alt  d^rees  of  richness  or  consistence.  In  all  these  it  will 
be  found  that  sand,  clay,  chalk,  and  decayed  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  various  proportions,  are  the  chief  ingredients. 
If  therefore  these  are  found  in  a  natufal  loam,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  will  be  equally  productive,  and  the 
deficiency  of  any  one  ingredient  may  be  supplied  artifi- 
cially. This  would  be  going  rationally  and  scientifically  to 
work;  and  the  result  would  be  a  more  certain  and  satisfac- 
ton*  practice  of  husbandry. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  various  kinds  of  earth, 
moistened  with  water,  iii  exciting  galvanic  action,  which  no 
doubt  greatly  influences  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  ele- 
ments from  which  the  plants  derive  their  increase.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  noticed^  and  we  would 
stroi^Iy  recommend  scientific  experiments  in  this  branch 
of  vegetable  physiology. 

LOANGO.on  the  west  ooaat  of  .Africa,  is  the  most  north- 
em  of  the  four  countries  or  districts  which  are  said  to  have 
antiently  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  as  explained 
in  the  articles  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bbngitbla.  In  the 
first-mentioned  of  these  articles  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  chief  authorities  from  which  we  derive  our  information 
respecting  all  these  countries. 

Loango  extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  I^pez  Gon- 
aalvo  in  0°  44'  8.  lat.  to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which 
separates  it  from  Congo  in  about  6°  8.  lat  To  Uie  north 
it  IS  said  to  be  bounded  by  Gabon,  or  Pongo,  and  to  the 
eut  by  the  country  called  Mokoko,  or  Anziko.  Pigafetta, 
on  the  information  of  Duarte  Lopez,  extends  its  limits  into 
the  interior  about  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

According  to  Olferd  Dapper,  Loango,  or  Loangego,  as  he 
writes  the  name,  was  antiently  only  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  territory  properW  so  called,  others  being  Mayomba,  or 
Majumba,  Kilongo,  Piri,  and  Wansi.  Other  early  accounts 
describe  the  principal  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango 
as  being  Loangiri,  Loangomongo,  Kilongo,  and  Piri.  To 
these  others  add  Sette,  Gobbi,  and  other  districts. 

Loango,  the  capital  town,  called  by  the  natives  Banza 
Loangiri,  is  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  occu- 
pies ^e  south-western  angle  of  the  country.  It  stands  in 
a  large  plain,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  described  both  by  Battel  and  Dapper,  and  the  latter 
also  gives  an  engraved  representation  of  it.  Here,  among 
other  buildings  is  or  was  attached  to  the  royal  palace  the 
dwelling  of  the  king's  wives,  stated  to  be  five  hundred  in 
number.  The  reigning  king  in  Battel's  time  (1589 — 1607) 
had  four  hundred  childran. 

Another  account  gives  the  king  seven  thousand  wives, 
one  of  whom  occupies  a  very  extraordinary  position,  having, 
it  is  affirmed,  the  right  of  directing  the  entire  public  con- 
duct of  the  king,  and  of  taking  his  life  if  he  refuse  to  obey 
her  commands.  Nay,  although  married  to  the  king,  she 
may  choose  any  other  man  she  pleases  for  her  lover,  and  all 
the  children  she  produces  are  still  accounted  of  the  blood 
royal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  death  for  her  gallant  to  be 
surprised  in  the  embraces  of  another  woman.  This  highly 
privileged  lady  is  nominated  by  the  king  himself  to  the 
post  she  fills,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Makonda. 

The  government,  like  that  generally  prevalent  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  the  most  ab- 
solute species  of  despotism.  Battel  states  that  the  kings  of 
Loango  are  believed  by  their  subjects  to  be  divinities,  and 
that  the  titles  by  which  they  are  known,  Samba  and  Pango, 
have  that  signification  in  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
purtioular,  they  are  held  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  down 
rain  from  the  sky  ;  and  this  useful  prerogative  they  exercise 
erery  year,  on  the  petition  of  their  subjects,  with  great 
ceremony.  On  one  occasion  when  Battel  was  present,  an 
abundant  shower  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  the  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by 


the  admiring  multitude,  had  issued,  the  usual  '^^T"fn'^  to 
the  heavens  by  hurling  a  spear  into  the  air;  a  circumstance 
which  excited  the  sentiment  of  the  national  superstition  to 
a  wonderful  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  successor  to  the 
throne  is  the  king's  next  eldest  brother,  or,  if  he  have  no 
brother,  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  sister.  Although  the 
king  however  is  independent  of  the  nobles,  the  latter  in 
their  own  sphere  appear  to  exercise  unlimited  tyranny  over 
the  common  people.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  an 
idolatry  of  the  most  superstitious  character. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  woods, 
and  it  is  only  mountainous  in  the  interior  towards  the  south. 
In  the  north  it  possesses  some  lakes  of  considerable  extent, 
from  which,  and  from  the  mountains,  many  rivers  descend 
to  the  sea.  Among  these  however  there  are  none  of  much 
magnitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banna,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Mayomba,  about  six  miles 
south  from  Cape  N^ro,  or  nearly  in  3°  30'  S.  lat. 

The  sea  contains  fish  in  abundance,  which  form  a  great 
part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people ;  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  which  is  said  to  yield  three  harvests  in  the  year,  with 
very  little  cultivation,  consists  of  various  kinds  of  grain, 
such  as  are  raised  in  the  adjacent  regions.  Among  the 
trees  are  some  dyeing  woods.  The  only  mineral  found  in 
the  country  seems  to  be  iron.  The  principal  animals  that 
are  mentioned  are  elephants  and  apes,  both  of  which  vera 
formerly  very  numerous. 

LOASA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
Exogens,  consists  of  herbaceous  and  frequently  annual 
plants  covered  over  with  stiff*  hairs  or  stings,  which  produce 
considerable  pain  by  the  wounds  they  inflict.  They  have 
alternate  lohed  leaves  without  stipules,  lai^  yellow,  red,  or 
white  flowers,  numerous  polyadelphous  stamens,  within 
which  are  stationed  singular  lobed  petaloid  appendages,  and 
an  inferior  ovary  with  parietal  placenta.  The  fruit  is  a  dry 
or  fleshy  capsule,  with  the  valves  sometimes  twisted  spirally. 
The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Cucurbitaceee  ;  all  the  known 
species  are  American,  and  the  greater  part  from  Chili  (md 
Peru.  The  genera  in  gardens  are  Loasa,  Mentzolia,  and 
Blumenbachia. 
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LOBAHIA.  [BoLLASx.  vol.  vL,  p.  11.] 
LOBE'IRA  VASCO.  [Akadis  ds  Gaula.} 
L'OBEI^  or  LOBEL,  MATTHEW,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  soieace  of  sjrstematic  botany,  was  bom  in  FlanderK, 
in  the  year  1556,  traTelleil  ia  various  parta  of  the  middle 
and  Boath  of  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  vhere 
fae  became  physician  to  Jamei  I.  He  is  chiefly  knovn  now 
•s  the  author  of  botanical  works  illustrated  hf  neat  num- 
bera  of  figuies,  ot  which  then  are  above  2000  in  his  *  Plan- 
tarum  EUBtwia,'  a  fidio  work  pnblisbed  at  Antwerp^  in 
1576,  and  still  referred  to  by  critical  writan  on  ayitomatio 
botany.  But  his  name  deserves  mentii»  mora  putualail; ' 
as  that  of  Uxo  first  naturalist  who  devised  the  present  method 
ofturanging  plants  in  their  natural  orders,  rudely  indeed, 
but  with  sufficient  distlnctneaa.  In  bis  'Stirpium  nova 
adversaria,*  publidwd  in  London,  in  1570,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Eliubeth,  lie  expressly  mentions  Graminese,  Acori, 
under  which  Iridaeero  and  Zingiberacea  are  included,  As- 

Shodelete,  Seiides  or  Cichoraees,  Atriplices  or  Cbeoopo- 
iaceee.  Brassies  or  Cruciferaa,  Glauoia  or  Papaveraces, 
lAbiatsB,  AsperifoliEB,  L^umiooss,  and  some  otbera.  Lobel 
died  at  Highgate,  near  London,  in  1616.  The  genus  Lo- 
belia was  dedicated  to  him  by  Ltnnnus. 

LOBE'LIA  INFLA'TA.  or  Indian  tobacco,  an  annual 
plant,  growing  in  most  districts^  North  America,  of  which 
the  oval  obtuse  leaves  are  used  in  medicine.  Thev  have 
an  nndnkted  and  irregularly-toothed  ma^in,  rough  sur- 
ftce,  and  slightly  pilose  below,  possessing  a  taste  which 
gradually  becomes  acrid  and  punjipnt.  The  inflated  eap- 
Bules  possess  the  same  virtues. 

The  action  on  the  human  system  is  neady  the  same  as 
that  of  tobacco  when  chewed,  producing  a  copious  flow  of 
saliva,  and  if  SMAllowed  in  considerable  dose  causing  ereat 
relaxation  of  all  mu^ular  structures,  including  the  heart 
and  arteries,  accompanied  with  debility  and  cold  perspira- 
tions, and  slso  paleness  of  the  aurface.  In  large  doses  it 
proves  decidedly  poisonous.  It  frequently  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  expectorant  when  given  in  small  and  regulated  doses. 

It  has  been  found  eminently  useful  in  waiding  off  or  cut- 
ting short  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  either  taken  intemidly  in 
su&tonce.  or  in  the  form  of  an  atberial  tincture,  or  inhaled 
as  amoke  along  with  aiomatie  herbs.  It  has  been  Ibnnd 
beneficial  as  an  expectorant  and  rriaxant  infaooping-cougb, 
but  neither  in  it  nor  asthma  does  it  ^v«  more  than  a  pal- 
liative, or  afRard  more  than  temporary  relief;  as  sneh  how- 
ever it  is  very  serviceable  in  some  nttvous  aibotiona  with 
irregular  atXion  of  the  heart 

LOBELIA'CE^,  an  important  natural  order  of  mono- 
petaloua  Exogens,  differing  flrom  Campanulaceffi  in  having 
irregular  flowers  and  syngenesious  stamens,  but  otherwise 
resembling  them  very  nearly ;  of  these  two  characters  the 
last  is  the  most  absolute,  Isotoma,  a  lobeltaceous  genus, 
being  80  called  because  its  flowers  are  regular.  The  species 
principally  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world ;  in  £.urope 
they  are  rare,  in  North  America  much  more  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  states,  and  th^  an  abundant  in  the 
hottn  countries  of  South  America.  Many  are  found  at 
the  Ckpe  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  north  of  India;  their 
liivoarite  haunts  beingdamp woods  or  situations  j^mly sup- 
plied with  musture.  They  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  whidi 
in  all  is  acrid,  and  in  some  so  intensely  ao  as  to  produce 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  consequences  when  applied  to  the 
surmce  of  the  body  or  taken  internally.  Among  the  most 
virulent  ia  the  Hippobroma  longiflorum,  a  West  Indian 
species,  and  the  Lobelia  Tupa,  a  Chilian  plant  now  common 
in  gardens.  Nevertheless  certain  species  have  proved,  in 
skilful  hands,  valuable  curative  agenta,  especially  the 
Lobelia  infiata,  or  Indian  tobacco.  Many  of  the  plainta  of 
this  order  are  cultivated  in  gardens  fbr  the  sake  of  their 
brilliant  blue  or  scarlet  flowers:  white  and  yellow  are  ran 
in  Uie  order. 

LO'BIPES,  Cnvier's  name  fbr  a  genus  of  Wading  Birds 
(ftmily  Lon^rotim,  Cut.),  the  tvpe  of  winch  is  THnga  ; 
iupenor«a,iAnn.  The  genus  is  ioentical  irith  Phalaropus 
of  VieUlot. 

LCVBO,  JEROME,  a  native  of  liabon,  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  in  their  college  at 
Coimbra,  whence  be  was  ordered  to  the  missions  in  India. 
Ha  arrived  at  Goa  in  1622,  and  after  remaining  then 
about  a  twelvemonth  he  volunteered  for  the  mission  to 
Abyssinia.  The  sovereign  of  that  country,  whom  Lobo  calls 
Sultan  Segued,  bad  turned  Catholic  tbrou^  the  instru- 
mentility  of  Fatbw  Paei,  who  had  gone  tu  Abyssinia  in 


1603.  The  connexion  between  Abyssinia  and  Portugal  had 
begun  nearly  a  oentury  befi>re,  when  the  Negus,  or  em- 
peror David,  having  asked  the  assistance  of  thePortuguese 
against  the  Moors  of  Adel,  Don  Christopher  da  Gama,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  discoverer  Vasco  de  Gama,  was  sent  from 
India  with  400  men  to  Abyssinia.  [Altabez,  Fean- 
cisco.] 

Lcbo  suled  ftom  Goa  in  1624,  and  landed  at  VfX&y  on  the 
coaat  of  Hombaxa,  thinking  of  reaching  Abyssinia  by  land. 
Theempin  of  Abyssinia  then  extended  mucui  fiutiier  south 
than  it  does  at  present;  and  this  route  was  considered  bv 
the  Portuguese  in  India  as  pnfmble  to  that  by  the  Ral 
Sea,  the  coasts  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Lobo  proceeded  some  distance  from  Pat£  to  the  northward 
among  the  Gallas,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account,  but  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia  by  that 
way,  he  ntraced  his  steps  to  the  coast  and  embarked  for 
India. 

In  the  following  year  '}  625)  he  sailed  again  with  Mendez, 
the  newly  apoMted  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries. Tiiiii  time  they  sailed  up  the  Red  Sea  and 
landed  at  Belur,  or  Belal  Bay,  13°  14'  N.  lat.,  on  the  Dancali 
coast,  whose  sheik  was  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  and  thence 
crossing  the  salt  plain  he  entered  Tigrti  by  a  mountain- 
pass  and  arrived  at  Fremona  near  Duan,  where  the 
misaionary  settlement  was.  Here  Lobo  remained  the  r»- 
mainder  of  that  year,  after  which  the  patriarch  proceeded 
to  the  emperor's  court,  but  Lobo  remained  in  Ti^r^,  whoce 
he  spent  several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  missions  in 
tbat  kingdom.  A  revolt  of  the  viceroy  of  Tigr^,  Tecla 
Geon^  put  Lobo  in  great  danger,  for  the  r^els  wm 
joined  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  who  hated  the  Cathdiio 
missionaries,  and  indeed  represented  the  protection  given 
to  them  by  the  emperor  Segued  as  the  greatest  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.  The  viceroy  however  was  defeated, 
arrested  and  hanged,  and  Lobo,  faaviiw  repaired  to  the  em- 
peror's court,  was  afterwards  sent  by  nia  superiurs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Damot  He  here  introduces  in  his  namtive 
an  aceonnt  of  the  Nile  and  its  sources,  'partly.*  he  san 
'  from  what  he  had  himself  seei^  and  partly  from  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  notivei.'  His  apoonnt  coinoideB  in  tha 
main  with  the  subsequent  obseivatiraiB  of  Bruoe  and  othen. 
From  Damot  Lobo  after  some  time  returned  again  to^gr^ 
where  the  persecution  raised  by  the  aon  and  sueooMor  of 
Segued  overtook  him.  All  the  Portuguese,  to  the  number 
of  400,  with  the  patriarch,  a  bishop,  and  eighteen  Jeauili, 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1634.  They  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bahmega^  by 
whom  however  they  were  given  up  to  the  Turks  at  Maso- 
wah,  who  demanded  a  ransom.  Lobo  was  sent  to  India  ita 
the  purpose,  and  he  endeavoured  strongly  to  persuade  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  to  send  a  squadron  with  troops  to  take 
possession  of  Masowah,  but  the  viceroy  had  not  the  spirit 
nor  perhaps  the  means  to  follow  his  advice,  and  refened 
him  to  Lisbon.  Lobo  sailed  foe  Europe,  but,  as  fae  him- 
self says  at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  '  never  hod  any 
man  a  voyage  so  troublesome  as  mine,  or  interrupted  vw 
such  a  ymkj  of  unhappy  accidents.  I  wu  ahipwxeoked 
on  the  coast  of  Natal,  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  mention  the  dangen  which  I  was  exnooed  to 
both  by  land  and  sea  before  \  arrived  in  PntugaL'  Pay 
tugal  was  then  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Lol»  was  sent 
to  Madrid,  where  he  found  sull  more  iudiflisrence  with  re- 
gard to  Abyssinian  affairs  than  he  had  experien<»d  at  Goa. 
Still  engnwsed  by  his  fovourite  idea,  tbat  of  reclaiming 
Abyssinia  to  the  Catholic  fhith  by  means  of  Pwtuguese  in- 
fluence and  arms,  lobo  set  off  mr  Borne,  bnt  tlune  also  he 
found  little  encouragement 

In  1640  he  returned  to  India,  and  became  rector  and 
afterwards  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Oca.  In  1656  he 
returned  to  Idsbon ;  and  in  1659  he  ptibliabed  the  nanatin 
of  his  joomey  to  Abyssinia,  under  ue  title  of  *  History  of 
Ethioina,'  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  F^eh  by 
the  Aiib6  ti^ptand.  who  added  a  continuation  of  the  histcny 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Abyssinia  after  Lobo's  departure, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Poncet,  a  French 
surgeon,  who  reached  that  country  from  Enrpt,  and  a  aub- 
sequent  attempt  made  by  Du  Roule.  whowre  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  character  from  the  French  court,  but  was  mur- 
dered on  his  way,  at  Sennaar,  in  1705.  This  is  followed  by 
several  dissertations  on  the  history,  religion,  government, 
&c.,  of  Abyssinia.  The  whole  was  translated  into  English 
by  Dr.  J<duuon  in  1735.  Xh^^had,  already  -oMMred  in 
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1675  ft  little  work  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
said  to  be  translated  from  a  Portuguese  Ma>,  styled  *  A 
Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile,'  which  is  also  found  in 
Thir^not's  collection,  and  the  original  of  vhich  is  Lobo'a. 
Many  the  partieulan  coincide  vith  those  in  the  larger 
narrative.  Lobo  died  at  lisbou  in  1678.  He  vaa  a  man 
of  abilities,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  and  altc^ther  veil 
qualified  for  the  mission  vhich  be  undertook. 

LOBOPHY'LLIA.  A  portion  of  tbe  animals  included  in 
Lamarck's  genus  Caiyophyllia  is  thus  named  by  Blainville. 
[Madrepbyllkea.] 

LOBSTER.   [Ahtacus;  Crustacea;  Hokarus.] 

LOBULA'KIA,  a  group  of  recent  zoophyte,  separated 
fh}m  the  Ijnnean  Alcyonia.  [Alcyonba.] 

LOCARNO.  [TiciNO.] 

LOCHABER,  a  district  of  Scotland  in  the  south-west  of 
Invemess-shire,  which  takes  its  name  from  '  I^chaber,'  a 
small  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  William,  which,  according 
to  Camden,  was  formerly  written  *  Loghuaber,'  signifyingtbe 
mouth  of  tbe  lakes.  The  north-western  boundary  of  this 
district  is  formed  by  Loch  Eil,  Loch  Lochie,  and  the  Cale- 
donia Canftl,  while  towards  the  south  and  south-wast  it  is 
terminated  by  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Argyle,  from  which  it 
is  partly  separated  by  Loch  Leven.  The  north-eastern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  districtvf  Badenocb;  but  the  natural 
limits  in  this  direction  are  not  distinctly  defined,  and  more- 
over those  given  by  different  authorities  are  not  quite  in 
accordance.  In  the  map  of  Invemess-shire  published  in 
the  'New  Statistical  Accountof  Scotland'  the  north-eastern 
boundary  is  nearly  a  straight  line  joining  the  southern 
extremity  of  Loch  Ericht  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
Loch  Lochie,  according  to  which  the  greatest  length  of  the 
district  from  north-west  to  south-east,  does  not  exceed  32 
miles,  while  its  greatest  width,  between  I^hs  Lochie  and 
Srieht,  is  about  '20  miles;  and  as  its  form,  as  there  given,  is 
nearly  triangular,  the  area  must  be  about  320  square  miles. 
But  in  tbe  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  the  district  afipears  to  ex- 
luid  as  far  north-east  as  Loch  Spey ;  wlieieby  its  superficial 
Ixtent  is  somewhat  augmented. 

LOCHES.   [Indre  et  Loire.] 

LOCI.  [Locus.} 

LOCK,  MATTHEW,  an  English  composer  of  great  and 
deserved  celebrity,  was  born  in  Exeter,  and,  a^  a  chorister 
of  the  cathedral,  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  music  by 
Wake  the  oi^nist  He  completed  his  studies  under  Ed- 
ward Gibbons,  a  brother  of  the  illustrious  Orlando.  The 
continuator  of  Baker's  Chronicle  tells  us  that  Lock  was 
employed  to  write  the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles 
IL;  shortly  after  which  he  was  appointed  composer  in 
(Kdioaiy  to  that  king.  Assuming  that  he  bad  reached  his 
SStli  year  at  the  period  of  the  R^toration,  the  date  of  his 
birth  may  be  fixed  at  16S5.  His  first  publication  was  under 
t^e  title  of  A  Little  Consort  of  T%ree  Parts,  for  Viols  or 
fiotins,  consisting  of  pavans,  ayres,  sarabands,  &c. ;  the 
first  cweuty  for  two  viols  and  a  base.  In  Flayford's  Catch 
that  catch  can  are  glees,  &c.,  by  Lock,  and  among  them 
that  agreeable  piece  of  vocal  harmony.  Ne'er  trouble  thyself 
about  Times  or  their  Turnings, 

Lock  was  the  first  English  composer  for  the  stage.  He 
set  the  instrumental  music  in  tbe  Tempest,  as  performed  in 
1673;  and  in  the  same  year  composed  the  overture,  airs, 
&c.  to  Sbadwell's  Psyche,  which  be  published  two  years 
after,  with  a  preface  betrayingstrongsymptoms  of  that  iras- 
cible temper  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  very 
glaring  colours ;  first  in  a  quarrel  with  the  gentiemen  of 
uie  clutpel-royal ;  and  next,  in  his  opposition  to  a  plan  pro- 
posed for  a  great  improvement  in  musical  notation  by  tbe 
Rev.  lliomas  Salmon,  A.M.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
The  abusive  and  bitter  terms  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Observations  on  a  late  Book  called 
an  Essay,'  Sec,  which  is  an  answer  to  Salmon's  proposal, 
are  at  once  a  distinct  proof  of  Lock's  uncontrolled  violent 
disposition,  and  either  of  his  utter  incapabiUty  of  justly 
estimating  apian  which  would  have  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  the  art,  or  of  his  selfishness  in  opposing  what  he  may 
have  thought  likely  to  militate  against  his  personal  inter- 
ests. [Clef.]  His  resistance,  backed  by  nis  prejudiced 
brethren,  was  unfortunately  successful,  and  an  opportunity 
was  lost  of  accomplishing  with  ease  that  which  every  year's 
daUy  renders  more  difficult  to  effect  though  ultimately, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  the  amdioration  suggeited  by 
tna  ■bore-named  mathemntioian,  or  a  still  more  oom- 


plele  and  decided  om^  will  be  ftioed  on  tbe  prafeMonik 

music. 

Lock  contributed  much  to  the  musical  pnblicationa  of  hit 
day.  His  sacred  compositions,  some  of  which  appear  u 
the  Harmonia  Saera,  and  in  Boyce'g  CoUeciurnqf  Cathadral 
Musict  ue  quaint,  though  they  show  that  ha  was  a  master 
of  harmony.  But  his  mtah  in  Macbeth  is  that  on  which  his 
fiime  ma  built^  and  wh^  will  ttoBt  his  name  down  the 
stream  of  time :  *  it  is,'  says  his  biographer,  in  The  Harmih 
nicon,  ■  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  creative  povn, 
and  of  his  judgment  If  tlie  age  in  which  it  was  produced, 
the  infantine  state  of  dranuUtc  music  at  that  period,  the 
paucity  and  imp^ectness  of  instruments,  and  liie  humble 
condition  of  what  was  then  called  an  orchestra,  be  all  duly 
considered,  his  work  will  be  described,  not  a»  "  a  spark,"  as 
Dr.  Bumey  calls  it,  but  as  a  blaxe  of  genius,  the  brightness 
of  which  neither  years  nor  comparison  have  been  able  to 
dim,  and  which,  could  it  have  been  aided  by  the  enlarged 
means  so  plenteously  afforded  in  after'times,  would  now 
have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  has  rarely  been  equalled 
in  any  age  or  country.' 

Lock  died  in  1677,  having  a  few  yeanbefbie  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholie  church.  As  a  ooniequenca 
of  his  conversion,  he  retired  from  the  kin^s  service,  and 
was  appointed  oiganist  to  the  consort  of  Charles,  who  was 
of  the  communion  adopted  by  the  composer. 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Wrington  near  Bristol,  on 
the  29th  August,  1632.  By  the  advice  of  Colonel  Popham, 
under  whom  Locke's  father  bad  served  in  the  pariiamentary 
wars,  Locke  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  from 
which  be  was  elected  in  1651  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  applied  himself  at  that  university  with  great  diligence  to 
the  study  of  classical  literature;  and  by  the  private  reading 
of  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  he  sought  to  acquire 
that  aliment  for  his  philosophical  spirit  which  he  did  not 
find  in  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philoso|iby,  as  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Oxford.  Though  the  writuw  ^  Desoartea 
may  have  contributed,  Iqr  their  precision  and  scientific  me- 
thod, to  the  formation  of  his  philosophical  style,  yet,  if  wem^ 
judge  from  the  simply  controversial  notices  of  them  in  the 
'Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,'  they  appear  to 
have  exercised  a  negative  influence  on  the  mind  of  Locke; 
while  the  principle  of  the  Baconian  method  of  observation  gave 
to  it  that  taste  for  experimental  studies  which  forms  the  basis 
of  his  owu  system,  and  probably  determined  his  choice  of  a 
profession.  He  adopted  that  of  medicine,  which  however 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution  prevented  him  from  prac- 
tising. 

In  1664  Locke  visited  Berliu  as  secretary  to  Sir  W. 
Siran,  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  but  after  a 
year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  acdwutal^  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  ShaAes- 
bury.  Locke  accepted  the  invitation  of  this  nobleman  to 
reside  in  his  house  ;  and  from  this  time  he  attached  himself 
to  his  fortunes  during  life,  and  after  death  vindicated  hu 
memory  and  honour.  iMSmoires  pour  aervir  d  la  Vie 
dAntoine  Ashley.  Gomte  de  Shaftesbury,  tiries  des  Bipiert 
defeu  AS.  Li$cke,  et  redighs  par  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Choisie, 
t.  vii.,  p.  146.)  In  the  house  of  Shaftesbury  Locke  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whom, 
in  1668.  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  into  France.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  earl,  be  returned  to  England,  where  he  a^in 
found  a  home  in  the  house  of  Lord  Ashley,  who  was  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Locke  was  employed  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  Carolina, 
which  province  had  been  grunted  by  Charles  IL  to  Lord 
Ashley  wiUi  seven  others. 

In  1670  Ijocke  commenced  his  investigations  into  tbe 
nature  and  extent  of  the  human  understandings  but  his 
numerous  avocations  long  protracted  the  completion  of  his 
work.  In  1672,  when  Ashley  was  created  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury- and  made  lord  chancellor,  Locke  was  appointed  seere* 
tary  of  presentations.  This  situation  he  held  until  Shaftes- 
bury resigned  tbe  great  seal,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  that 
of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  the  earl  atSl 
retained  the  post  of  president 

In  1675  Locko  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  visited 
France,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption.  At  Mont- 
pelier,  where  be  lUtinkately  took  up  his  residence,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whnn  he  after- 
wards dedicated  his  *  £8gf^|f)^gffi;;jX^]^)u@>i^^|«^ 
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:  w.*  In  1679  Loeke  vas  noalled  to  England  the  eail  of 
Suftesbuty,  wbo  had  been  restored  to  favour  and  appointed 

E resident  of- the  counciL  Six  months  afterwards  however 
e  was  again  disgraced,  and,  after  a  short  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  was  ultimately  compelled  to  leave  England  in 
2682,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  fol- 
lowed his  patron  to  Holland,  where,  even  after  the  death 
of  Shaftesbury,  he  continued  to  reside ;  for  the  hostility  of 
the  court  was  transferred  to  Locke,  and  notwithstanding  a 
weak  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  dean,-  his  name  was 
erased,  by  royal  mandate  of  the  16th  of  November,  1684, 
from  the  number  of  the  students  of  Christ  Church.  But 
the  rancour  of  the  court-party  extended  its  pwsecution 
of  Locke  even  into  HoUand,  and  in  the  folbwing  year 
the  English  envoy  demanded  of  the  States-genenl  the 
delivwry  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  eieh^-three  other  persons,  on 
the  chuge  of  participating  in  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of 
Monmoutb.  Fortunately  Locke  found  friends  to  conceal 
him  until  either  the  court  was  satisfied  of  his  innocence  or 
the  fury  of  persecution  had  passed  away.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Holland  be  became  acquainted  with  Limborch, 
Led  ore,  and  other  learned  men  attached  to  the  cause  of 
free  inquiry,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  Having  com- 
pleted bis  *  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding'  in 
1687,  he  made  an  abridgement  of  it,  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Leclerc,  who  inserted  it  in  one  of  his 
Bibliothdqnes.  In  that  of  1686  he  had  already  published 
his '  Adversaricrum  If  ethodus,  or  a  New  Method  of  a  Com- 
mon-plaoe  Book,'  which  was  originally  written  in  French, 
and  was  aftnvardB  first  published  in  Ei^Uih  among  his 
posthumouB  works.  In  the '  Bibliothteue'  of  1688  appeared 
his  Letter  on  Toleration,  addressed  to  Limborch.  which  was 
soon  translated  into  Latin,  and  publUhed  the  next  year  at 
Gouda.  On  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Locke  returned  to 
England  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  princess  of  Orange. 
In  reward  for  his  sufierings  in  tbe  cause  of  liberty.  Locke 
now  obtained,  through  the  interest' of  Lord  Mordaunt,  the 
situation  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  witb  a  salary  of  'iOOl. 
a-year.  In  1690  his  reputation  as  a  philosophical  writer 
was  established  by  the  publication  of  bis  '  Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding,'  which  met  witb  immense 
success.  Independent  of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself 
as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  Baconian  method  of  oh- 
semtion  and  experienee  to  establish  a  theorjr  of  human 
knowledge,  many  circumstances  contributed  to  its  suooess: 
among  others,  tbe  personal  celebrity  of  the  author  as  a 
friena  of  civil  and.  religious  liberty,  and  the  attempt 
made  at  Chcford  to  prevent  its  being  read  in  the  colleges, 
a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  contrary  effect. 
Numerous  editions  passed  rapidly  through  the  press,  and 
translations  having  been  made  of  it  into  Latin  and  French, 
the  fame  of  the  author  was  quickly  spread  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  same  year  Locke  published  a  second 
letter  on  Toleration,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  his  first  letter 
by  Jonas  Proast,  a  clergyman  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
as  well  as  two  treaties  on  Government.  These  essays  were 
intended  generally  to  answer  the  partisans  of  the  exiled 
king,  who  called  the  existing  government  a  usurpation, 
but  particularly  to  refute  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
*  Patriaieha'  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  wbo  had  maintained 
that  men  are  not  naturally  flwe,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  either  governors  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  Intimate  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  first  essay  is  devoted  to  the  refutation 
of  the  a^ments  by  which  Sir  Robert  supports  these  tn-in- 
'  ciples,  and  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this,  that  all 
government  was  originally  vested  by  God  in  Adam  as  the 
father  of  all  mankind,  and  that  kings,  as  the  representatives 
of  Adam,  are  possessed  of  tbe  same  unlimited  authority  as 
parents  exercise  over  their  children.  In  the  second  essay 
Locke  proceeds  to  establish,  what  had  been  the  leading 
dogma  of  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  atid  ultimately  on 
the  popular  sanction  or  the  oonaant  of  men  making  use  of 
dwif  reason  to  unite  together  into  a  Hcie^  tx  societies. 
The  philoaophieal  basis  <^  this  treatise  formed  a  model  for 
the  *  Contrat  SMial '  of  Rousseau. 

The  air  of  London  disagreeing  with  Locke,  who  sufi'ered 
from  a  constitutional  complaint  of  aalbma,  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  apartments  in  the^house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis 
Uasham,  at  Oatea  in  Essex,  where  he  resided  fi>r  the  re- 
minder vt  his  lifeb  In  thii  ntiremoit  he  wrate  his  third 


letter  on  Toleration,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from  Locke  a 
former  antagonist  on  the  subject;  in  answer  to  whom  a 
Iburth  letter,  in  an  unfinished  state,  was  published  after  tbe 
death  of  Locke.  In  1693  he  first  gave  to  the  world  bis 
*  Thoughts  upon  Education,'  to  which  likewise  Rousseau  is 
largely  indebted  for  his '  Emile.'  Though  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1695, 
Locke  still  found  leisure  for  writing.  The  treatise,  which 
was  published  in  this  year. '  On  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,' was  intended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  William  III.  had  adopted  to  reconcile  and  unite  all 
sects  of  professing  Christians,  and  accordingly  the  ol^ect  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting 
views  of  religion,  were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  w. 
This  work  being  attacked  by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  *  Soa^ 
nianism  unmasked,'  Locke  published  in  defence  of  it  a  first 
and  a  second  *  Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,' &c  In  1697  Locke  was  again  engaged  in  the 
oontroversy,  in  consequence  of  tbe  publication  of  a  '  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  by  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  which  the  bishop  had  censured  certain  pas- 
sages  in  the  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understandmg,* 
as  tending  to  subvert  tbe  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Against  this  charge  Locke  ably  vindicated  hii 
Essay;  and  the  controversy,  after  having  been  main> 
tain«l  for  some  time,  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Stillingfleet 

Looke's  health  had  now  become  so  impaired,  that  be  de- 
termined to  resign  his  office  of  commissioner  of  trade  and 
plantations.  He  refused  to  receive  a  pension  which  was 
ofliered  him,  and  which  hii  services  in  tlM  public  cause  had 
amply  merited.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  re- 
sided iJwavs  at  Oates,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  bis  lifo 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  others  of  his 
rel^ious  labours  at  this  period,  a  *  Discourse  on  Miradet,* 
and  '  Paraphrases,  with  notes,  of  the  EpisUes  of  St  Paul,' 
together  witb  an  *  Essay  for  tbe  Understanding  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself,'  were  pub- 
lished among  his  posthumous  papers.  These  contained 
also  the  work,  '  Of  tbe  Conduot  of  the  Understanding,'  and 
an  '  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche's  opinion  of 
Seeing  all  things  in  God.*  He  died  on  the  28th  October, 
1704,  m  the  sevens-third  year  of  his 

The  personal  eluraeter  of  Lookewas  in  comideto  har- 
mony with  the  omiuons  which  he  so  zealonsly  and  ao 
ably  advocated.  Truly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  was  also  wilting  to  suffier  for  it  Perfectly  disinterested, 
and  without  any  personal  objects  at  stake  in  the  poUtieal 
views  which  he  adopted,  be  never  deviated  from  modreatioB, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  own  profession  rendered  him  toler- 
ant of  what  he  believed  to  be  tbe  conscientious  sentiments 
of  others. 

As  a  writer  Locke  has  a  happy  facility  in  expressing  bis 
meaning  with  perspicuity  in  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
language.  Clearness  indeed  is  the  leading  character  of  bis 
composition,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  prose  of 
the  period.  His  style  however  is  rather  diffuse  than  pre- 
cise, the  same  thought  being  presented  tinder  a  great  variety 
of  aspects,  while  Su  reasonings  are  somewhat  prolix,  and 
his  elucidations  of  a  principle  occaskmally  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. These  are  laults  nowem  whieh,  though  they  may 
materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  composition  as  a 
model  of  critical  correctness,  have  nevertheless  greatir 
tended  to  make  his  *  Essay  conemiing  Human  Understand- 
ing' a  popular  work. 

A  rapid  analysis  of  this  Essay  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  the  philosophical  merits  of  Locke^ 

As  all  human  knowledge  ultimately  reposes,  both  in 
legitimacy  and  extent  on  the  range  and  correctness  of  the 
cognitive  faculty,  which  Locke  designates  by  the  term '  under- 
standing,' Locke  proposes  to  determine  what  objects  our 
understanding  is  and  is  not  fitted  to  deal  witb.  With  this 
view  he  proposes  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  into  the  orkin 
of  ideas ;  in  tbe  next  place,  to  show  the  nature  of  that 
knowle^e  which  is  acquired  by  those  ideas,  and  its  cat^ 
tainty,  evidence,  and  extent ;  and  lastly,  to  detmnine  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  assent  or  opinion. 

Before  entering  upon  this  investigation  Locke  gets  rid  of  a 
supposition  which,  if  once  admitted,  would  render  all  such 
inquiry  useless.  The  refutation  of  tbe  theory  of  innate 
ideas  and  principles  of  knowledge  is  the  sul^ect-matter  <rf 
the  flrst  hook  of  the  Essay.  Geneiall]^^^^]^^^^^ 
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eonunon  anent  of  men  to  curtsin  fundameutal  principles 
may  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  suppmition  of 
their  being  innate;  and  consequently  the  hypothesis  is 
unnecessary-  But,  in  particular,  he  denies  that  there  are 
any  such  universal  and  primary  principles  as  are  admitted 
by  alt  men,  and  known  as  soon  as  developed,  for  to  these 
two  heads  he  reduces  all  the  aivumento  usuidljr  advanced 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  Thus  of  speculative  prin- 
ciples he  takes  the  pnnoijplei  of  contiadiotion  and  identity, 
and  shows,  by  an  indueltve  appeal  to  savages,  in&nts,  and 
idioiB,  that  they  are  not  universally  acknowledged ;  and  as 
to  tneir  being  primary,  he  appeals  to  observation  of  the 
inlUnt  mind,  as  proving  that  uey  ^re  fu  from  being  the 
first  ideas  of  which  the  human  mind  is  conscious.  The 
principles  of  morals  are  next  submitted  to  a  similar  ex- 
amination ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  that  no  ideas  are  innate : 
for  this  purpose  he  selects  the  ideas  of  God  and  substance, 
which,  by  a  like  appeal  to  savage  nations  and  children,  he 
proves  to  be  neither  universal  nor  primary,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  neither  particular  ideas  nor  general 
principles  of  knowledge  or  morals  are  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience. 

The  only  source  of  human  knowledge  is  experienoe, 
which  is  two-fold,  eitiier  internal  or  extenial,  aeoording  as 
it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations  of 
onr  minds.  Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas,  ideas  of 
sensation  and  ideas  of  reflection.  Reflection  m^ht' pro- 
perly be  called  an  internal  sense.  The  latter  are  subsequent 
to  the  former,  and  are  inferior  in  distinotness  to  those  fur- 
nished to  the  mind  through  the  sensuous  impressions  of 
outward  objects.  Withojat  consciousness  it  is,  according  to 
Locke,  impossible  to  have  an  idea;  for  to  have  on  idea  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it  is  the  same  thing.  He  accordingly 
maintains,  at  great  length,  gainst  Descartes,  that  the  mmd 
does  not  always  think,  and  that  its  essenoe  does  not  con- 
sist in  thinking. 

Now  all  id^B,  whether  of  sensation  or  reflection,  corre- 
spond to  Uieir  objects,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  of  thin^ 
poBsiUe  except  as  determined  by  oar  ideas.  Iliese  ideas 
are  eiflwr  umple,  and  not  admitting  of  further  reduction, 
or  complex,  ^e  simple  rise  from  the  inner  or  outer  sense ; 
and  they  are  ultimately  the  sole  materials  of  all  knowle^e, 
for  all  complex  ideas  may  be  resolved  into  them.  Xne 
understanding  cannot  originate  any  umple  ideas,  or  change 
them,  but  must  passively  receive  them  as  they  are  presented 
to  it.  Locke  here  makes  the  first  attempt  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  sensuous  faculty,  to  refer  to  each  of  the 
senses  the  ideas  derived  from  them  separately,  or  from  the 
combined  operation  of  several.  Thus  light  and  colour  are 
derived  ftom  vision  alone,  but  extension  and  figure  from 
the  joint  action  of  sight  and  touch.  While  the  outer  sense 
gives  the  ideas  of  soliditv,  space,  extension,  figure,  motion, 
and  rest,  and  those  of  thought  and  will  are  niruisbed  by 
the  inner  sense,  or  reflection,  it  is  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  both  that  we  acquire  the  ideas  of  raistence,  unity, 
power*  and  the  like.  In  reference  to  the  agreement  of 
ideas  with  their  objects,  I^cke  draws  an  important  distine- 
tion  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities :  the  former 
belong  really  to  objects,  and  are  inseparable  from  them, 
and  are  extension,  solidity,  figure,  and  motion ;  the  latter, 
which  are  colour,  smell,  sounds,  and  tastes,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  real  qualities  of  objects,  but  still,  as  they  are 
powers  in  objects  themselves  to  produce  various  sensations 
in  the  mind,  their  reality  must  in  so  for  be  admitted.  Of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  upon  its  ideas,  percep- 
tion and  retention  are  passive,  but  discerning  is  active.  By 
perception  Locke  understands  the  consciousness  or  the 
foculty  of  perceiving  whatever  takes  place  within  the  mind ; 
it  is  the  inlet  of  knowle^e,  while  retention  is  the  general 
power  by  vhidi  ideas  once  received  are  preserved.  This 
ncul^  acts  either  by  keying  the  ideas  brought  into  it  for 
some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  oalled  oontempli^n 
or  attention,  the  pleasure  or  pain  by  which  certain  ideas 
are  impressed  on  the  senses  contributing  to  fix  them  in  Uie 
mind ;  or  else  by  repetition,  when  the  mind  exerts  a  power 
to  revive  ideas  which  after  being  imprinted  have  disap- 
peared. This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  store- 
house of  ideas.  The  ideas  thus  often  r^reshed,  or  repeated, 
fix  themselves  most  clearly  and  lastingly  in  the  mind.  But 
in  memory  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive, 
the  re-appearance  of  obliterated  pictures  or  ideas  depending 
wtbswuL  Diieeming,  I9  vhioh  tenm  he  deiignatea  the 


logical  activity  of  the  intellect,  consists  m  comparing  and 
compounding  certain  simple  ideas,  or  in  conceiving  them 
apart  from  certain  relations  of  time  and  place.  This  is 
called  abstraction,  by  means  of  which  particular  ideas  are 
advanced  to  generals.  By  composition  the  mind  forms  a 
multitude  of  complex  ideas,  wnich  are  either  modes,  snb- 
slsnces,  v  relationa. 

Locke  then  prooeeds  to  show  in  detail  how  oertain  com 
plex  ideas  are  formed  out  of  simple  ones.  Theideaof  spaet 
u  got  by  the  soises  of  and  touch  together ;  certain 
combinations  of  relations  m  space  are  measuces,  and  the 
power  of  adding  measure  to  measure  witibout  limits  is  that 
whieh  gives  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Figure  is  the  relation  which  thie  parts  of  the  termination 
of  a  circumscribed  space  have  within  themselves.  He  then 
proceeds  to  refute  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  body  and 
extension  are  the  same;  and  maintains  that  while  body 
is  full,  space  is  empty,  and  that  all  bodies  may  easily  pass 
into  it ;  and  while  the  latter  is  not  physically  mvisibl^  that 
is,  has  not  moveable  parts,  the  parts  of  the  former  are  move- 
able, and  itself  is  physically  divisible.  What  however  space 
is  Bt^ually,  is  left  undetermined.  He  asserts  the  existmca 
of  aracuum  beyond- the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  power  of  annihflation  and  the  possibilitjr  of 
motion.  The  idea  of  succession  arises  from  the  perception 
of  a  continued  series  of  sensations,  and  by  observii^  the 
distance  between  two  parts  of  the  series  we  gain  the  idea 
of  duration,  which,  when  detwmined  by  a  certain  measure 
suggests  thai  of  time ;  and  as  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  im- 
mensity by  the  perception  that  we  can  enlarge  any  given 
extension  without  limit,  so  the  unchecked  repetition  of 
succession  originates  that  of  etemi^.  That  of  power  is 
formed  partly  by  a  perception  that  outward  objects  are  pro- 
duced and  destroyed  byotbn^,  partly  by  that  of  the  action 
of  objests  on  the  senses,  but  chiefly  ftom  that  of  the  mind's 
internal  operations.  The  latter  su^ests  the  idea  of  active 
power,  the  former  of  passive.  Now  the  will  is  the  pova 
of  producing  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  iae«,  or 
to  produce  motion  or  res^  and  liberty  is  the  poww  to  thhik 
or  not,  to  act  or  not  to  ac^  according  as  appears  good  to  Hba 
mind.  The  will  is  determined  by  the  unoentancung.  wlUeh 
itself  is  influenced  bv  a  feeling  of  tiw  unfitness  of  s  {vesent 
state,  which  is  called  desire. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  snbstanoe:— we  often  find 
certain  ideas  connected  tc^ether;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
invariable  association,  we  conceive  of  them  as  a  single  idea; 
and  as  the  qualities  which  orieinate  these  ideas  have  no  se- 
pamte  subsistence  in  themselves,  we  are  driven  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  '  somewhat'  as  a  support  of  these  quali- 
ties. To  this  somewhat  we  give  the  name  of  substance, 
and  relatively  to  it  all  qualities  are  called  accidents. 

Of  the  ideas  of  relation,  those  of  cause  and  effect  are  got 
from  the  observation  that  several  particulars,  both  qualities 
and  substanoest  begin  to  exists  and  reouve  their  ocutence^ 
from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  being. 
In  tiie  same  manner  the  ideas  of  identity  and  dirersi^  an 
derived  ftom  experience.  When  ve  compare  an  object 
with  itself  at  different  times  and  places,  ana  find  it  to  be 
the  same,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  identity.  Whatever  has 
the  same  beginning  in  reference  to  time  and  place  is  the 
same,  and  a  material  a^^regate  which  neither  decreases  ner 
lessens  is  the  same ;  but  in  otganical  and  living  oeaturest 
identity  is  determined  not  merely  by  the  duration  of  the 
material  mass,  but  by  that  of  the  organical  structure  and 
the  continuance  of  consciousness.  Lastly,  mml  good  and 
evil  are  relations.  Good  and  evil  are  nothing  but  that 
which  occasions  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  moral  good  and 
evil  ore  the  conformitpr  of  human  actions  to  some  law  whereby 
physical  good  or  evil  is  joodneed  the  will  and  power  w 
the  law-maker.  Law  is  of  three  kinds:  divine  law,  wl^icji 
measures  sin  and  duty ;  civil,  whieh  determines  crime  and 
innocence;  and  philosophical  or  the  law  of  opinion  or 
reputation,  which  measures  virtue  and  vice. 

Having  thus  examined  the  origin  and  compoatioi  of 
ideas,  Locke  prooeeds  to  determine  their  genwat  characters. 
He  ^vides  them  acotvdin^y  into  dear  and  obscure,  distinct 
and  confused,  into  real  and  fontastical,  adequate  and  in- 
adequate, and  lastly,  into  true  and  false.  In  treating  of  this 
last  distinction,  he  observes  tbat  all  ideas  are  in  themselves 
true ;  and  they  ore  not  capable  of  being  folse  until  souw 
judgment  is  passed  upon  them,  or,  in  other  words,  until 
soDMthii^  ii  asserted  or  denied  of  ^mn.  But  thwe  is  abo 
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dill  proper^  in  'ideu»  that  one  sngsaite  another,  and  this 
is  the  so-celled  tssodation  of  ideas,  xhere  are  associations 
of  ideas  which  an  natural  and  neoessaryt  u  veil  as  arbi- 
tmy,  iUse^  and  unnatoral  combinations.  The  danger  of 
the  last  is  vividly  pointed  out,  which  often  arise  from  our 
having  seen  objects  oonnected  ttwether  by  chance.  Hence 
the  association,  which  was  originuly  purely  accidental,  is  in- 
variably oonnected  in  the  imagination,  which  consequently 
biasies  the  judgment  Hence  too  a  number  of  errors,  not 
only  of  opinion  but  of  sentiment,  f;iving  riae  to  unnatural 
sympathies  and  antipathies  which  not  unfrequently  cloaely 
verge  upon  madness.  This  gives  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
judicious  observations  on  the  right  conduct  of  education, 
the  means  of  guarding  against  the  formation  of  such  un- 
natural combinations  of  ideas,  and  the  method  of  corre^tin^ 
them  when  once  formed,  and  of  restorinj^  the  regulat  .->'  i 
due  associations  which  have  their  ground  m  the  very  nature 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  ideas.  What  however  are  the 
leading  lam  of  association  Loelce  has  not  attempted  to  de- 
termine. 

Befim  passing  from  this  dedoction  of  ideas  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  by  means  of  them,  Locke  devotes  tihe  third  book 
of  his  Essay  to  the  investigation  of  language  and  signs, 
which  it  is  not  imptutant  for  our  purpose  to  state. 

Locke  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  nature,  validity, 
and  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  All  knowledge, 
strictly  defined,  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  and  is  consequently  limited  to  them. 
It  extends  th«efore  only  so  for  as  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive the  validity  of  the  combinations  and  relations  of  our 
ideas,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  discover  them  bv 
intuition,  dononstration,  and  sensation.  Intuition,  which 
Iiooke  calls  an  immediate  perceptiou  q£  relation,  does  not 
nppiy  to  all  ideas;  many  must  be  proved  by  means  of  aome 
intermediate  ideas.  This  is  the  province  of  demonstration, 
every  step  of  which  however  is  an  act  of  intuition.  De- 
monstration again  does  not  apply  to  the  proof  of  all  ideas, 
aince  in  the  case  of  many  no  middle  ideas  can  he  found  by 
means  of  which  the  comparison  may  be  made.  Sensation 
is  still  more  limited,  being  confined  to  what  is  actually 
passing  in  each  sense.  Generally,  all  knowledge  dj<eet« 
Itself  to  identity  or  diversity,  co^istence,  relation,  and  the 
Teal  existence  of  things.  Identity  and  diversity  are  perceived 
by  intuition,  and  we  cannot  have  an  idea  without  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  different  from  all  others.  With 
r^ard  to  co-existence  our  knowledge  is  unlimited ;  for  our 
idass  of  subslaacas  are  mere  collections  or  aggregates  of 
oertatn  single  ideas  in  one  suhject ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  these  single  idwu,  it  is  impoisible  to  see  how  flur  thev  axe 
or  not  comhinahle  with  others.  Henoe  we  cannot  detM- 
mine  what  qualities  any  object  may  possess  in  addition  to 
those  already  known  to  us.  As  to  the  actual  existence  of 
things,  we  have  no  intuitive  knowle^e  thereof  except  in 
the  case  of  our  existence ;  that  of  God  is  dem,onstrative, 
but  of  all  other  objects  we  aaly  sensuously  know  that  they 
exist,  that  is.  we  poceive  medintely  by  aeniation  their  ex- 
istence or  presence. 

Locke  next  passes  to  an  examination  of  propositions, 
axioms,  and  definitions.  The  utility  of  axioms  is  denied 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  the  only  self-evident  pro- 
positions, and  because  w^vaX  if  not  greater  certaint^  is 
eontained  in  all  particular  identical  propositions  and  limited 
eases.  Moreover  thqr  do  not  serw  to  flutilitate  know- 
ledge, fbr  all  particular  propositicns  will  find  a  more  ready 
aaaant;  as,  for  instancy tlw  fnopodtion,  twice  two  are  four, 
wOl  be  more  easily  admitted  thui  ^t  the  whole  is  equal  to 
its  parts.  Moreover  axioms  are  not  usefhl  for  the  proof  of 
all  lower  propositions  involved  in  them ;  they  cannot  con- 
sequently form  the  basis  of  any  science:  for  example,  no 
science  has  ever  been  raised  on  the  basis  of  the  prmciple 
of  contradiction.  They  do  not  even  contribute  to  the  en- 
largement of  knowledge ;  the  false  as  well  as  the  true  may 
he  proved  bv  them,  ana  consequently  they  serve  at  best  but 
for  endless  dispute.  Among  these  barren  and  unprofitable 
propositions,  Locke  reckons  not  merely  those  that  are  iden- 
tical, hut  analytical  also,  or  those  in  which  a  property 
contained  in  a  eompleoc  idea  is  predicated  of  it:  g.g. 
Bvery  man  is  an  animal.  By  such  judgments  or  propo- 
sitions we  learn  in  foot  nothings  and  our  Knowledge  is  not 
incfeased  in  the  least  di^ree.  Knowledge  can  only  he 
extended  by  such  judgments  as  predieote  of  a  sulgaet  some 
«aahnr  or  property  which  is  not  abeody  mTtdved  in  the 
P.C.  No.8fil. 


idea  of  iL  Synthetical  propositions  therefore  are  alone  of 
value.  In  the  next  place  he  examines  certain  metaphV' 
siesd  problems,  and  concludes  of  most  of  them  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  any  precise  solution,  while  others  might  easily 
be  set  at  rest  if  men  would  only  come  to  the  investigation 
of  them  free  from  all  prejudices.  Some  very  valuable  t»- 
marks  are  added  upon  the  sources  of  error,  and  on  enthu- 
siasm and  faith,  the  due  limits  of  which  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  important  truth  repeatedly  insisted  upon,  that 
reason  is  the  ultimate  test  of  revelation.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  division  of  the  object-matter  of  science  or 
knowledge,  which  he  makes  to  be  threefold.  1,  Natural 
philosophy,  or  physica,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  things 
both  c<nporeaI  and  spiritual.  The  end  of  this  is  speculative 
truth.  2,  Ethics,  or  practica,  which  is  the  skill  of  rightly 
^hring  our  powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  useful,  the  end  of  it  being  not  bare  speculation, 
but  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it.  3,  The  doctrine  of 
signs  (ffif/uwrucq),  the  business  of  which  is  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the 
understanding  of  things  or  the  conveying  of  its  ideas  to 
others.  This  is  the  most  general  as  well  as  most  natural 
division  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding.  For  man  can 
employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing  but  eiuxer  the  contem- 
plation of  things  for  the  discovery  of  truth;  or  about  tha 
things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  own  actions  for  the 
attainment  of  his  ends ;  or  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes 
use  of  in  both,  and  the  righ\  ordering  of  Uiem  for  its 
information. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Essay  which  has  formed  the  basis 
of  more  than  one  school  of  modem  philosophy,  whose  very 
opposite  views  may  indeed  find  some  support  in  the  occa- 
sional variations  and  adf-contradictions  of  its  anUur.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  defieirat  in  that  eeientlBe 
rinmr  and  unify  of  view  which  preclude  all  inoonsiatenoy 
ofdetoil.  NeverUieless,  rightly  to  appreciate  Locke's  phi- 
losophical merits,  all  contiadicttffy  pasMges  must  be  neg- 
lected, or  interpreted  by  the  general  spirit  of  his  system. 
Attaching  our  attention  then  to  the  common  mould  and 
whole  bMJring  of  the  Essay,  we  must  .conclude  that  the 
authority  of  Locke  is  unduly  claimed  by  the  followers  of 
Condillac  and  the  ideologists  of  France,  whose  object  it  was 
to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  the  rational  thought 
and  sensuous  perception,  and  to  explain  the  former  as 
simply  a  result  of  the  latter.  For  although  Locke  took  in 
hand  the  defence  of  the  sensuous  element  of  knowlet^, 
and,  in  opnosition  to  Descartes  and  the  idealists,  endeavoured 
to  diow  tnat  in  the  attoinmeat  of  science  we  set  out  fhim 
the  sensible  as  the  earlier  and  the  better  known,  still  he 
was  for  £rom  denying  that  the  rational  thought,  which  is 
the  perfoction  of  human  c(^ition,  is  really  and  truly  distinot 
from  the  motions  of  the  mind  or  soul  occasioned  by  sensa- 
tion. Setting  out  with  the  assumption  of  the  permanence 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  Locke  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  particular  into  the  general;  and  having 
then  shown  their  difference  £rom  the  unreal  creations  of  the 
fonoy,  proceeds  to  determine  their  degree  of  verity.  This 
description  of  the  advance  from  the  simple  idea  to  univer- , 
sals  and  to  knowledge,  evidently  implies  an  independent 
and  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  which  assents  to  the 
sensuous  impressions,  and  confirms  them  by  its  conviction. 
Ii)cke  therefore  is  far  from  looking  upon  numan  science 
and  knowledge  as  the  sim[tle  results  of  the  impressions 
produced  by  external  objects  on  the  senses.  Neverthelcis 
there  is  another  aspect  of  his  theory  which  in  some  degree 
justifies  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  name,  and 
under  which  he  appears  to  be  proceeding  in  the  directkA 
of  thought,  of  which  the  ideologists  have  attained  to  the 
height  Knowledge  as  well  as  sensation  is  looked  upon  as 
the  joint  result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  outward  objects 
and  the  mental  faculties,  wherein  as  much  depends  on  the 
qualities  of  the  external  as  on  those  of  the  internal.  While 
be  admits  that  assent  is  entirely  subjective  he  nevertheless 
grants  that  outward  objects  constrain  it ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  a  view,  he  teaches  that  notwithstanding 
me  idea  produced  in  the  mind  1^  an  outward  object  he  a 
passive  aiTection  of  the  mind,  it  nevertheless  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  ^cient  cause;  and  that  to  this  manifostation  of 
outward  objects  by  the  senses  there  is  invariably  attached, 
as  by  a  necessary  consequence  the  judgment  that  those 
otgeets  exist  really.  It  is  therefbre  dear  that,  according  to 
Locke,  we  receive  frmn  the  senses  not  merely  the  object* 
mottet  of  knovledgek  hut  that  likewue  the  forms  under 
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which  we  eonoeive  of  objects  are  flirnisbed  to  the  lulnd  from 
the  same  Bource. 

The  works  of  Locke  have  been  collected  and  frequently 
published  in  3  vols,  fol.,  and  a  Life  of  him  was  written  in  1 7  73  j 
out  the  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  tiiat  in  1 0  vela. 
8vo.,London,  1801  and  1812.  A  Life  of  Locke  was  pub- 
lished in  1899,  by  the  late  Lord  King,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  his  sister. 

LOCKED  JAW.  rrnAiffm.] 

LOCKEREN.  a  town  of  East  Flanders,  in  51^  6'  N.  lat 
and  3*58'  £.  long.,  distant  6  miles  north-west  from  Den- 
dennond,  and  1 0  miles  east-north-east  from  Ghent,  on  the 
high  road  from  thatoity  to  Antwerp.  On  the  Istof  January, 
1831.  the  population  of  the  town  amounted  to  16,069  souls, 
and  the  number  of  houses  to  2-378.  Several  of  the  streets 
are  regular  and  well  built;  the  market-place  is  lai^,  end 
surrounded  by  excellent  houses.  There  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious hospital,  built  in  1829,  with  funds  chiefly  contri- 
buted by  three  private  citiiens,  one  of  whom  gave  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  three  chapels,  a  handsome  town-hall,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  prison,  and  seven  eommunial  and  nine  privato 
sehools. 

Lockeren  is  a  place  of  eonndwable  trade,  and  eontains 
many  and  various  manufketoriM.  Among  the  Ikbrles  which 
are  produced  are  eotton,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  ootton 
hosiery  and  yam,  lace,  sail>eloth,  hats,  and  cordage ;  there 
are  also  many  breweries,  dye-houses,  tanneries,  and  salt- 
reflneries.  A  market  is  held  every  Wednesday,  at  which 
considerable  quantities  of  forming  produce  are  sold. 

IXX^RIS  was  employed  to  designate  the  country  of  three 
distinct  Grecian  tribes,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  the  Locri 
Opuntii,  and  the  Locri  Ozolce. 

The  Locn  Epicnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii,  who  appear  to 
have  been  more  antient  than  the  Locri  Ozolie,  since  the 
latter  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  inhabited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Fhocis,  and  were  separated  from  the  latter  country 
hy  a  mountain  range  which  stretches  from  Mount  (Eta  to 
the  horders  of  Bceotia.  Hie  northern  part  of  this  range, 
which  is  much  higher  thap  the  southern,  was  called  Cnemis, 
whence  the  Bpt-cnemidii  Loeri  derived  their  name.  The 
Dpuntii  Locri  derived  their  name  from  Opus,  their  chief 
town,  on  the  borders  of  Bmotia. 

The  Locri  Ozolffi  were  bounded  on  the  west  hy  .Atolia, 
on  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the  east  hy  Fhocis,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  According  to  Straho  (ix., 
p.  42?)  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Eastern  Locri.  The 
origin  of  their  name  is  uncertain ;  none  of  the  etymologies 
given  by  Pausanias  (x.  3S)  and  Strabo  (ix.  427)  appear  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Looris  are 
said  by  Iliucydides  (i.  5)  to  have  been  a  wild  and  barbarous 
people  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  in 
their  manners  and  customs  they  appear  to  have  resembled 
their, neighbours  the  .£to)ians.  The  principal  towns  of 
western  Locris  were  Ampbissa  and  Naupaetus.  Amphlaaa 
(Salona),  an  inland  town  at  the  head  of  the  Crissnan  Gulf, 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Ampbiotyons,  B.C.  338,  fbp 
4;ulti\'ating  the  sacred  ground  of  Cnssa.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.c.  190,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Llvy  (xxxvii.  5)  as  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Amphissa  is  said  hy  ifischines  iCten.,  c, 
39)  to  have  been  60  stadia  from  Delphi,  and  by  Pausanias 
tx.,  38,  sec.  20)  120  stadia.  The  real  distance,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  is  seven  miles.  Naupaetus  (Nepakto,  or  Le- 
panto),  on  the  sea-coast  on  the  borders  of  .^tolia,  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  who  established 
there,  in  b.c.  455,  at  the  close  of  the  third  Messenian  war, 
those  Messenians  who  quitted  Ithome.  On  the  termination 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Sparta, 
and  in  later  times  was  subject  to  the  .Atolians. 

The  Leleges  appear  to  lutve  been  the  earliest  population 
of  Eastern  Locris  iStrabo,  vii.  321);  but  the  country  was 
also  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  some  tribes  of  the  Hel- 
lenic nation,  probably  by  .fiolians.  The  Opuntii  jwetendod 
that  they  were  the  most  antient  Hellenic  people  in  Greece ; 
and  that  Cynu^  their  por^  had  been  inhabited  hy  Deuca- 
lion, when  he  first  dncended  from  Parnassus  (Strabo,  ix. 
425). 

The  Locri  Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri,  who  inhabited 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy,  were  a  colony,  accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  but  according  to  Strabo 
of  the  Locri  OzolsB.  It  would  appear  from  a  statement  in 
PfenaaniM  (iii  3,  see.  1)  that  the  Spartans  took  a  part  ia 


the  foundation  of  this  colony.  An  aoeount  of  the  politiid 
constitution  of  the  Locri  Epixephyrii  is  ffiven  in  HuLleT*s 
Doriartt  (ii.,  p.  243,  English  transl.).  The  time  of  the 
foundation  of  this  colony  is  uncertain ;  according  to  soma 
accounts  it  was  founded  b.c  710,  and  according  to  others 
B^.  683.  The  Loori  Bpiwpbyrii  are  said  to  have  been  the 
flrst  Greek  people  who  nad  a  written  code  of  laws  (Strabo^ 
vi,  397),  which  was  drawn  qp  by  Zaleueus  about  a.0. 664. 


Cdaef  Lociii. 
Biitlih  If awnB.  Actmldu.  Saver. 

LOCUS.  This  word,  or  the  Greek  t6wo^,  signifymg  sim- 
ply place,  was  used  by  the  first  geometers  to  denote  a  line  or 
lurnee  over  which  a  point  nay  travel,  so  as  always  to  be  in  a 
position  which  satisfies  somegiven  condition.  Thus,  suppose 
It  required  to  find  the  position  of  a  point  at  which  a  given  line 
subtends  a  right  angle:  the  answer  is,  that  the  number  of 
such  points  is  infinite;  fi)rthat  anv point  whtooever  upon 
the  surface  of  a  Bph«re  which  has  tiie  given  line  for  its  dia* 
meter  is  such  a  prant  as  was  required  to  he  fbund.  This 
woold  be  expressed  as  follows : — the  loeu$  of  the  point  at 
which  a  given  line  subtends  a  right  angle,  is  tbe  sphere  de- 
scribed on  the  given  line  as  a  diameter.  If  however  the 
point  were  required  to  be  in  a  given  plane,  its  locus  would 
no  longer  be  tbe  whole  sphere,  but  only  that  circle  which 
is  the  common  section  of  the  sphere  and  the  given  plane. 

The  fallowing  aeswtions  are  really  nothing  more  than 
common  propositions  of  geometry,  stated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  introduce  tbe  term  locus.  (1.)  The  locus  of  the  vtftax 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  desoribed  upon  a  given  base  ia  the 
straight  line  which  biseets  the  base  at  right  aoglea.  (2.)  The 
leous  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  whiob  has  a  given  base 
and  a  given  area  is  a  pair  of  straight  lines  parallel  to,  but 
on  different  sides  of,  the  base.  (3.)  The  locus  of  the  vma 
of  a  triangle  which  has  a  given  base  and  a  given  vsrtieal 
angle,  and  which  lies  on  a  given  side  of  the  bate,  is  aa  are 
of  a  circle  of  which  the  given  base  is  tbe  chord ;  and  so  on. 

The  geometrioal  analysis  of  the  Greeks  depended  muoh 
upon  the  investigation  of  loci,  and  the  method  of  tisiag 
them  will  sufficiently  appear  by  one  instanee.  Suppose,  for 
example,  it  is  required  to  describe  a  triangle  of  given  area 
and  given  vertical  angle  upon  a  given  base.  Laying  down  the 
givMi  base,  it  is  easy  to  draw  the  parallel  whieh  is  the  ooo- 
teining  line,  or  loous,  of  the  vertices  of  all  the  triangles 
whieh  have  the  given  area ;  and  also,  upon  the  aama  Mda, 
the  are  of  tiie  eir^  which  is  the  locus  of  the  vextioea 
all  the  triangles  having  tbe  gnea  vertioal  angle.  If  tbM 
the  parallel  and  the  arc  of  the  circle  intersect,  the  point  or 
points  of  intersection  are  obviously  the  vertiees  of  triangles 
which  satisfy  all  the  required  oonditioBs;  if  they  do  not  in- 
tersect, the  problem  is  impossible.  When  the  locus  f>f  aH 
the  poinU  satisfying  a  given  condition  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  elementary  geometry,  and  when  this  locus  is  tberefive 
taken  for  granted,  we  have  the  species  of  solution  whid 
was  called  mechanieal.  An  instenoe  of  this  will  appear  in 
the  article  Trisiction  or  m  Anolk. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  curve  whatever  is  called 
the  locus  of  a  point,  unless  any  point  whatsoevw  ctf  ttwt 
eiirve  may  be  taken  as  the  point  in  question.  Thus,  if  each 
of  six  points  should  sati^  oertaut  eonditions>  all  ^ng  upon 
a  given  eirele,  and  if  no  other  point  of  the  drda  ahooU 
satisfy  those  conditions,  that  circle  would  not  bo  called  the 
loous  of  the  points. 

LOCUST.  Tbe  terms  Locust  and  Orassliopper  an  ap- 
plied to  various  insects  of  the  order  Orthoptera,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  section  of  that  order  to  whieh  Latnille  applies  the 
name  SaltatoHa,  on  account  of  the  power  of  leapii^  which 
the  species  possess.  Ute  insects  belonging  to  this  seetioo 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  tkughs  of  the  pos- 
terior pair  of  legs,  which  are  generally  very  long,  and  adapted 
fbr  leaping.  The  males  of  some  of  the  species  nsake  a 
shrill  sound  by  tbe  friction  of  the  elytr*.  Hie  part  by 
which  the  sound  is  created  is  situated  ontbo  inner  sne  tai 
Mar  tbe  base  of  wk  dytn.  i»  oltMk-tniuuwti  aad  taM 
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bMD  eompand  to  a  piece  of  talc.  In  other  ipeoiei  the 
sound  u  produced  hj  the  friotion  of  tb»  thigtu  i^aiost  the 

Th*  Motion  StUitttoria  coatuns  thtaa  fhrnOiei,  to  which 
the  nmiMB  AehtHdat  Oryllidmt  and  hoemtidm  an  applied 
br  Dr.  Leaoh.   The  &iDil)r  Aehetidm  Is  thus  defined 

JSlytra  horizontal ;  wings  longitudinally  fhlded,  often  pro- 
dtwcd  beyond  the  elytra ;  tarsi  three-joint^ d.  This  &miiy 
wnttttns  the  genen  Gryllotalpa  of  Bm/t  Leach,  and  olhe^^ 
of  which  the  mole-crioket  (O.  vulgafu)  HIum  country  af- 
fords an  eiample,  and  Acheta  of  F^rtciui,  which  is  the 
Oryllus  proper  of  the '  Rdgns  Animal.'  The  common  cricket 
in  our  houses  (Aehata  domestiaut)  belongs  to  this  genus. 
The  genera  7W(iac^/u«and  JfyrmtfcopAt/o  are  also  included 
in  the  present  fiunily.  In  the  family  QryliideB  the  wings 
are  disposed  in  an  oblique  manner  when  folded,  the  1«ni 
are  four-jointed,  the  antenna  are  long  and  setaoeous.  aud 
the  oviduct  is  exaerted  in  the  female^  of  a  long  and  oom- 
preued  form,  and  reeunred. 

'Die  ihaeeta  of  this  fomily  fiwm  the  genus  Loeu*ta  of  the 
'  lUgae  Animal.'  Hie  Adiida  mritUmma  is  the  lai^t 
among  the  British  species  of  the  pi  etent  group.  Th'.s  inseot 
ia  not  uncommon  in  soine  parte  of  Bnglandi  and  is  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  cf  a  bright  green  colour. 

The  family  Loeuttides  is  distinguished  by  the  fbllowlng 
characters  :-^Wings  when  folded  meeting  at  an  angle:  tarsi 
three-jolntsd ;  amennn  filiform  or  easiformj  oviduct  not 
exserted.  The  LocustideB  of  Dr.  I^ach  are  oonipl-jBod  in  the 
genus  Acridium  by  Latreille.  Unfortunately  there  is  much 
confusion  as  regards  the  names  of  some  of  the  genera  and 
subgenera  contained  in  this  as  iretl  as  the  other  families 
above  noticed.  Names  originally  applied  to  lai^e  groups 
are  restricted  to  smaller  sections,  and  as  entomologists 
dtObr  in  opinion  as  to  which  particular  diriaion  shall  retain 
the  original  name,  the  same  ftames  aca  used  to  desvnata 
diflbient  groups ;  benoe  the  nfneoeei  nade  to  Ijitreille'a 
portiim  of  the  '  R^ne  Animal.* 

Tbe  prindpal  genera  ccmtainad  in  tbe  ftuoaily  iMiitttUm 
are:— 

Loctuta  (Leaoh),  in  which  toe  hinder  legs  are  about 
equal  to  the  whole  body  in  length,  and  the  antenna  fllilbrm 
or  terminated  in  a  club.  Upwards  of  twen^  spcoiea  of  this 

fmus  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  '  Catalogue  cf 
ritiflh  Ihwcto,'  and  itia  to  thia  group  that  the  Qrytlu*  mi- 
gratoriuB  of  Linnaus  belongs,  a  larae  epecies,  which  has 
occasionally  been  fiiund  in  Britain,  tatd  which  in  aome  parts 
of  BuTope  sometimes  nnltiplias  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
vastate large  districts.  Africa  at  all  times  appears  to  have 
been  peenltu-ly  sulgeet  to  the  fwaoes  of  these  riiseetst  of 
their  eztoaoroiMry  daftatatioM  m  thia  pcvUon  of  tiie 
globe  we  have  records  fh>m  the  ewliaat  attthon,  and  the 
worits  of  tiie  most  recent  travellers  confirm  tbfU.  Mr. 
Barro*.  in  his '  Travels,'  states, '  that  in  thesolitbern  parts  of 
AiHca  an  afaa  of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  night 
be  said  literally  to  be  corered  with  them.  When  driven 
into  the  sea  by  a  north-west  wind,  they  fimned  upoti  the 
shm  for  flf^  miles  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
when  the  wind  was  south-east  the  stench  was  so  powerful 
as  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.*  In  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spenee's  '  Introduction  to  Entomology '  nnmer* 
ous  accounts  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  fbUnd.  In  some 
parts  of  Aft-iea  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  natives  of  Sen^l  are  said  to  dry  thcmt  and  having 
redoeed  them  to  powder,  use  them  as  flow. 

Genus  Oomphoemig  (Leaeh).  Hinder  legs  exceeding 
the  body  in  length]  antanntt  capitate,  hnvlng  a  spoon- 
shaped  club  In  both  aexfla;  ailtador  ttbi*  itimple.  This 
genua  contains  numetoos  spodes,  aik  or  seven  of  which  are 
mmd  in  England.  They  are  turaalljr  of  stnall  sise,  and,  to- 
gether wtth  the  smaller  speoiea  of  the  preeeedhig  gends, 
are  ooUttonly  called  irrasahoppers. 

Genus  Aerydhm  (Leach).  The  species  of  this  genus  mar 
be  distinguished  by  the  large  site  of  the  soutdlum,  which 
ia  iffoduoed  posterierly  and  covets  the  irlnga.  They  are 
found  on  hot  sandy  banks. 

The  genus  Pneutnofa  (Tbunb.)  has  been  established  for 
the  reception  of  certain  African  Loeustidn,  which  have  a 
Membtanons  pellet  betweeti  the  terminal  hooks  of  the  tani, 
tbe  antetmn  filiform,  the  poeterier  1^  shorter  than  the 
body,  and  the  abdoinen  vesicular — at  least  in  one  of  tiw 
■eML  • 

The  ganns  PhMopia  of  King  eontttini  numtfou  aptetoM 
tpmm  temdiir  m  SMth  Att«riea»  fai  irU«li  the  lady  i* 


long  and  cylindrical,  the  head  deatitute  ef  eAdli  and  pre* 
longed  anteriorly,  the  antenne  short  and  filiform,  the  pa*> 
terior  legs  long,  and  approximated  to  tlie  interihediritte  pair* 
which  are  remote  from  the  anterior  pair. 

LOCUST  TRBE  ia  the  Robinia  Paeudaoacia  of  botir 
nista,  a  North  Amariean  fia«^tree.  [RoBimA.}  The  sama 
name  has  also  been  given  to  the  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  or  Oarab 
or  Algaroba  tree,  which  inhabits  the  Levant,  and  baati 
lam  pods)  filled  with  nutritious  pulp. 

LOCU8TA  (Crustaoeology).  [Falutobus.] 

LODDON.  [BBRXSHtRB.} 

LODEV^Bt  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondiaae- 
meuti  in  the  department  of  Htrault,  on  the  road  fivm 
Paris  to  Narhonne,  Fbrpignan,  and  Barcelona.  This  town 
ia  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  calls  the  townsmen  Lfitevani.  In 
the  later  Roman  documents  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
corrupted  to  lioteva,  whence  the  name  idddve.  It  was  in* 
eluded  in  tbe  Roman  province  of  Narboneosis  Prima.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  tbe  seat  of  a  vicecounty ;  but  in  the 
cmsade  against  the  Albigenaes  the  biahops  of  Lodlve  bedame 
loids  of  the  town,  and  remained  so  till  tbe  French  levolntibn. 
The  biahoprie  (ndw  suppressed)  was  established  in  the  fifth 
century :  thebishopwaeaaufi^aganorthoaRhbiahopofNar- 
bonne.  The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley  amid  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  CJ^vennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lergue, 
a  small  feeder  of  tbe  H6rault.  It  is  surrounded  by  antient 
walls ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  ill  built.  The 
population  in  1B3I  was  9834  for  the  town,  or  9919  for  the 
whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  had  increased  to  11,208  for  the 
commune.  Tbe  chief  manuracture  is  that  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths ;  hats,  leather,  earthenwaret  and  soap  are.made ;  olive 
oil  is  pressed,  and  brandy  distilled.  Quarries  of  grey  and 
white  gypsum  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  sevwal  judicial  or  fiscal  gov«nment  offices,  an  Agrieul- 
ttml  Soolety,  and  a  h^b  seh(Ml.  Gudinal  Flemy  was  bent 
here. 

The  arrondiasemelit  of  LodAve  haa  an  area  of  474  aquan 
milei,  and  is  subdivided  into  73  tioromanea ;  the  popuution 
was  S5.911  in  1831 ;  in  1836  it  was  67,730. 

LODI.  PROVINCIA  DI  LODI  E  GREMA,  one  of 
tbe  provinces  of  Ifae  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  is 
bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ber- 
gamo, on  the  west  by  that  of  Pavia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Po,  which  divides  it  from  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacensa, 
and  on  the  east  hy  Gremona  and  Brescia.  The  province  is 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  tbe  Pot  and  is  Watered  by  the 
Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  other  atfiuenta  of  that  rivo-. 
Thii  province  Was  divided  into  two  small  ones  until  the  end 
^  the  last  century,  which  were  separated  by  the  Adda, 
namely,  Crema  to  the  east  of  that  river,  which  belonged  to 
the  reptiblie-  of  Ventoi^  and  Lodt  weat  of  the  ^da,  which 
was  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  actual  provitioe  of  Lodi  and  Crema  is  thirty  miles  in 
length  &om  east  to  west,  from  the  river  Oglio  near  Orzinovi 
to  the  river  Lambro  near  Mclegn&no ;  and  above  twenty- 
scFven  miles  ftom  north  to  south,  from  tbe  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Bergama  to  the  bank  of  the  Po 
opposite  Piacensa.  It  is  divided  iDto  eight  districts)  namely ,- 
1,  Lodi,  with  32  communes,  )93S  houses,  and  28,670  inha- 
bitants; 2,  Telobuonpersica,  29  communes,  132(1  houses, 
and  18,324  Inhabitants;  3,  Sant' Angelo,  17  communesj 
1682  bouses,  and  16,037  inhabitants;  4,  Boi^hetto,  19 
domthunes,  1842  houses,  and  19,426  inhabitants;  6,  Cua.\ 
Pustetlengo,  21  communes,  2363  houses,  and  28,263  inha- 
bitants ;  6,  Codoftioi  24  commilnes,  4584  houses,  and  36,969 
inhabitants;  7,  Pandino,  16  oommnnes,  1970  houses,  and 
U,474  inhabitanta;  8,  Crema,  50  communes,  5498  bouses, 
and  46,888  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  {Mrtly  sown  with  com  and 
pulse,  and  partly  planted  with  the  vine  and  mulberry-trees; 
but  the  best  part  consists  of  artificial  meadows,  irrigated  by 
canals,  which  feed  numerous  cows,  from  the  milk  of  which 
the  rich  cheese  is  made,  known  in  Lombardy  by  the  name 
of  Lodigisno,  but  which,  by  en  old  misnomer,  is  called  in 
Southern  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by  tbe  name  of  Par- 
mesan. The  annual  produce  is  stated  at  14,H17  ewts.  of 
flax,  1,028,997  owts.  of  hay,  6462  owts.  of  cheese,  2187  ewts. 
of  butter,  4384  cwts.  of  eilk  cocoons,  besides  com  and  wine. 
The  number  of  cattle  is  stated  at  36,046  heads  of  lai^ e 
cattle  10,070  horses,  1 135  asses  and  mules,  1338  sheep,  and 
15,523  iMgs.  (Caiia  TapotrrxOm  delta  Phnrineia  m  Lodt 
f  Crema,  published  by  G.  B.<  Yrceai  of  Lodi,  with  StaHiUeai 
TMet,  1833.)  ^  , 
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md  from  Hilui  to  Bouttiem  Italy,  icft  wall-boilt  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda,  in  a  rich  county:  itit  a  bishop's 
tee,  and  a  plaoeof  coniidetable  trad<  and  hu  15,890  inha- 
bitants, Tith  manu&ctories  of  pottery  and  delft-waze,  and 
•ilks.  Crema.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Serio,  is  smaller 
than  Lodi,  has  8670  inhabitants,  manu&otures  of  Uoeos, 
and  a  fine  stud  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses 
in  Lombardy.  Lodi  has  a  royal  lyceum  and  a  gymnasium, 
besides  a  clerical  seminary,  and  a  house  for  female  educa- 
tion, founded  by  Mrs.  Cosway,  the  widow  of  the  English 
artist  of  that  name.  There  is  also  a  house  of  industry  for 
paupo^  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  a  Monte  di 
Piet&.  The  sums  spent  annually  by  these  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amount  to  259,000  Italian  livrea, 
or  about  10,400^  sterling.  The  savings*  bank  (tf  Lodi, 
which  was  opened  in  1833,  had,  at  the  eloae  of  1837,  a 
depoaitof  300.000  Italian livrea,  about  l2,O0OLsteriing.  In 
every  commune  there  is  a  school  of  elementary  instmction. 
as  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy. 

LOFODEN  ISLANDS.  [Tbohdhbih.] 

LOG  and  LOGLINE.  This  is  the  apraratus  b^  which 
the  velocity  of  a  ship's  moti<m  through  ue  water  is  mea- 
sured. If  at  any  moment  a  piece  of  wood,  or  other  light 
substance,  be  thrown  out  of  a  ship  while  sailing,  as  soon  as 
it  touches  the  water  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  ship's 
motion ;  the  ship  goes  on,  and  leaves  it  behind.  If  then 
after  a  certain  interval,  sa^  of  half  a  minute  the  distance  of 
the  vessel  from  the  floating  body  be  aoeurately  measured, 
the  rate  of  the  ship's  motion  throiwh  the  mter  will  be  as- 
certained ;  we  do  not  sa][the  aetoalrato  of  the  ship's  goinjf, 
but  only  Uiat  of  ito  motion  thvouffh  the  water,  because  in 
many  cases  currents  exist,  and  the  wood  itaelf  is  carried 
atong ;  consequently  the  true  rate  cannot  thus  be  knoini. 

lliis  is  the  principle  of  the  log :  in  practice  the  log  is  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  shaped  like  a  fish,  but  more 
generally  of  the  figure  of  a  quadrant,  loaded  with  lead  at 
one  of  its  edges  to  make  it  float  upright ;  to  this  is  attached 
a  line  about  ISOfklhoms  lon^,  divided  into  equal  lengths 
by  little  pieces  of  knotted  twine  rove  into  it.  These  divi- 
sions bogin  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  trom  the  log, 
where  a  piece  of  red  rag  is  usually  fhstened,  in  wder  to 
show  the  place  readily.  All  the  line  between  the  log  and 
the  rag  is  called  the  stray  line,  and  is  of  course  omitted 
from  tBe  acGouat  When  the  log  is  thrown  into  the  sea, 
which  is  done  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessd,  the  lo|^- 
line,  by  the  help  of  a  reel  on  whiefa  it  is  wound,  ii  immedi- 
ately veered  out,  at  least  as  Ihst  as  the  ahip  sails  ;  aa  soon 
as  the  red  rag  leaves  the  reel,  a  half-minute  glass  is  turned, 
and  when  the  sand  is  all  run  down,  the  reel  is  stopped. 
Then  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  line  run  out,  the  dis- 
tance sailed  by  the  vessel  m  half  a  minute  ia  known,  and 
by  calculation  its  rate  of  going  per  hour.  There  are  various 
ways  of  dividing  the  line,  the  moat  usual  of  which  is  to 
place  the  knots  at  distances  of  fifty  feet  from  each  other ; 
now  as  120  times  half  a  minute  make  an  hour,  and  120 
times  fifty  feet  make  almost  a  geographical  mile,  so  many 
knots  will  run  from  the  reel  in  one  experiment  as  the  ves- 
sel sails  miles  in  the  hour;  from  this  comes  the  exfaression 
of  avenel's  uilingso  many  knots  an  hour — meaning  miles. 
Kfty-one  feet  would  he  mora  accurately  120th  part  of  a 
mile  than  fifty  feet ;  hut  it  is  found  practicallv  that  the 
ship's  way  is  always  a  little  more  than  that  given  by  the  log, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  line  is  unavoidably 
pulled  in  some  d^ee,  and  the  log  is  conseauently  not 
a  fixed  point ;  it  is  moreover  safer  to  have  a  snip  behind 
the  reckoning  than  before  it,  which  induces  many  com- 
manders to  shorten  the  distances  between  the  knots  to 
forty-eight  and  even  forty-five  feet  Whatever  distance  be 
taken,  it  is  found  convenient  to  subdi\ide  it  into  ten  parts 
for  decimals  of  a  mile.  Careful  commanders  remeasure 
the  log-line  fluently,  to  ascertain  if  it  varies  from  its  ori- 
ginal length.  In  case  of  an  alteration  they  apply  a  correc- 
tion to  the  rats  found  by  a  common  process  in  the  rule  of 
three— as  the  length  wnieh  the  commander  teok(ms  apon 
is  to  the  real  interval,  so  is  the  apparent  rate  to  the  true 
rate.  A  similar  correction  is  required  if  the  half-minute 
^am  is  found  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  best  regulated  vessels  the  log  is  hove  every  hour ; 
and  in  calculating  the  ship's  gtung  it  is  supposed  that  the 
rate  has  not  varitS  between  the  intervals  of  heaving ;  but  if 
the  wind  has  sensibly  varied,  or  more  or  less  sail  has  been 
■et  during  the  time,  then  an  allowance  is  made  according  to 
th*  diMRitim  of  ttw  frnon  who  ke«pi  the  «ooount.  __ 


About  twelve  years  ago  a  very  curious  log  wa 
by  Mr.  Hookey,  which  though  ingenious  was  too  complex 
to  come  into  general  use ;  its  object  was  to  afford  as  great 
a  resistance  as  possible  to  the  puU  of  the  line,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  oe  easilv  drawn  back  to  the  ship  when  its 
work  was  done.  This  log  ia  ilu^ed  like  a  flan,  and  the  line 
is  in  its  mouth. 

A  more  praotjpdly  useful  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hookey  was 
to  soak  the  line  in  a  mixture  ot  three  parts  linseed  oil  and 
one  part  fish  oil,  which  prevented  its  sorinking ;  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  when  it  ia  considered  that  a  new 
line  without  preparation  will  lose  flO  or  60  (bet  oi  ita  length 
by  coatraeti<m  when  wetted. 

All  histories  of  mechanical  invention  will  be  found  to 
contain  suggestions  for  improving  the  mode  <ii  taking  a 
ship's  reckoning,  lome  of  wnioh  ate  wortii  a  trial ;  but;  lo 
&r  as  we  are  aware,  the  old  loe  h  invariably  adhered  to. 

LOG-BOARD  and  LOG-BOOK.  These  contain  the 
account  of  the  ship's  progress  as  deduced  from  observations 
of  the  log.  The  log-ooard  is  either  a  la^  piece  of  plank, 
blackened,  ruled,  and  prepared  for  writing  on  with  chalk, 
or  else  a  slate  witb  divisions  scratched  upon  ita  surface. 
As  soon  as  the  seaman  has  hove  the  log,  and  the  rate 
of  motion  is  ascertained,  the  number  of  knots,  with  the 
odd  tenths,  are  written  on  the  board,  each  in  its  proper 
ruled  column ;  also  the  eoune  of  the  vessel,  the  diracbon 
of  the  wind,  and  any  remarks  made  at  the  moment.  Hiis 
is  repeated  every  time  the  log  is  hove,  and  once  in 
twen^-four  hours  the  whole  is  ocnned  into  a  blank  book 
called  the  It^book,  which  is  mled  fior  the  purpoae  in  the 
same  way  as  ue  log-board,  and  in  which  also  all  the  tnna- 
aetions  relative  to  navigation  are  inserted,  such  aa  bearing* 
and  distance  of  lands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  currenta.  ac^  the  sute  of  the  weather.  It  is 
also  usual  to  set  down  every  day  the  whole  course  and  dis- 
tance run,  calculated  tnm  the  results  of  all  the  several 
trials  made  by  the  log,  with  the  distance  and  bearing  of 
some  port  to  wnidi  the  ship  is  approaching.  The  account 
thus  obtained  is  technically  termed  dead  reckoning,  and  is 
never  quite  correct,  being  subject  to  all  the  errors  caused 
by  changing  the  direction  and  velocity  in  the  intervals  of 
observing,  by  the  sort  of  guess  usually  made  at  the  course 
and  rap^ity  of  currents,  and  at  the  amount  of  the  falling 
off  of  toe  vessel  from  iia  ^tparent  eoucae,  teehnicaUy  callaa 
lee-way.  The  dead  reokoniiw  is  howevw  neeoisarily  naad 
until  an  oj^ortimity  is  aUbrdM  of  taking  ebaemtioiia  for 
latitude  and  kmgitude,  or  until  some  plwe  whose  pautio& 
is  known  eomes  in  si^t ;  the  true  place  of  the  ship  la  thes 
substituted  in  the  log-book  for  that  obtained  by  dead  reck- 
oning, and  from  that  place  subsequent  reckimingB  aie  mads 
until  another  observation. 

Log-books  are  commonly  sold  in  seaports,  properly  ruM 
for  recording  the  events  of  a  voyage.  Although,  strictly 
speaking,  the  It^-book  is  confined  to  these  objects,  it  is 
usual  to  include  under  the  same  appellatioo  tne  whole  of 
the  ship's  journal,  or  diary  of  occurrences. 

IX)GARITHMS.   The  etymology  of  this  word  is  \oywp 
^tSfUK,  the  number  q/*  the  ratioe;  and  the  reasou  for  the 
appellatiwi  will  appear  in  the  coune  of  this  artiele.  Wo 
assume  that  the  reader  haa  the  common  knowledgo 
lonrithms,  and  of  the  method  of  using  them. 

We  have  abandraod  the  intention  of  giving  a  view  of  the 
rise  and  pn^preaa  of  logarithms,  for  the  following  reasMU. 
The  subject  is  now  one  of  such  wide  extent,  when  its  themy 
and  practice  are  both  iucluded,  that  it  would  be  like  vniting 
the  history  of  a  complete  science  to  put  together  all  that 
would  be  needed  in  an  article  professing  to  ahow  the  paat  and 
present  state  of  logarithmic  algebra,  as  well  as  of  lOgarithmie 
computation.  If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter 
only,  the  view  of  the  subject  would  be  too  confined.  And  since 
the  elements  of  the  subject  now  usually  givm  are  clothed  in 
the  most  modern  algebraical  form,  it  would  take  eon^der- 
ablespace  toexplain  at  length  the  prooessesitf  theearly  writers 
in  Usnu  intelUgible  to  thoie  who  are  not  oonvenaat  widi 
their  writings.  We  aball  therafine  devote  ibe  first  part  of 
this  article  to  such  exidanations  as  will  enable  the  atudenU 
fresh  from  modem  books  of  algebra,  to  read  the  various  his- 
tories which  exist  with  facility ;  and  wo  shall  then  point  oat 
how  to  deduce  the  princq^  formula  eonneeted  wiUi  log* 
arithms. 

The  early  history  of  logarithms  will  be  found  at  length 
in  the  wefooe  to  I^.  Hutton's  TaUes;  in  the  'Hiatwy  of 
Logantuu  *  oontaioed  ia  the  flnt^^|n^^j^l^SbattiiA 
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Kscts ,  in  De1anibre*s  '  Histoire  de  l*Astronomie  Mo- 
derae/  vol.  i,  pp.  491-568.    See  also  Napier,  Briggs, 

GcifTEB,  KXPLKK,  MeSCATOR,  &C. 

The  idea  of  logarithms  originally  arose  (in  the  tnind  of 
Napier)  from  tbe  desire  to  make  addition  and  subtraction 
•upply  the  place  of  multiplication  and  division.  A  table, 
in  which  are  registered  1,  a,  a*,  a*,       supplies  this  desi* 

dfliatum  to  a  certain  extent;  for  since  a' multiplied  by 

I^TOs  tf"*^,  we  find  the  product  of  tbe  two  first  by  adding 
ttieir  exponents,  and  looking  in  the  uble  for  the  +  y)th 
power.  Thus  for  the  set  1,  2,  4,  8, 16.  &c,  a  table  of  Ic^- 
rithms  is  easily  eoostructed.  a  ^dmen  of  whidt  is  as  fol- 
low— 

Sttm.     iug.      Nun.      lag.         Num.  iof. 

1  0        32       5        1024  10 

2  1  64  6  2048  11 
4  2  .  128  7  4096  )2 
8       3       256       8        8192  13 

16       4       fiI2       9        16384  14 

Tims,  to  multiply  64  and  128,  that  ii,  to  find  the  product 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  powers  of  2,  we  muit  take  the 
(6+7)th  or  I3th  power,  which,  from  the  table,  is  8192. 

Such  a  table  would  be  useless  for  genual  purposes, 
since  it  omits  more  numbers  than  it  contains.  But  if  we 
take  a  very  little  greater  than  unity,  the  powers  will  in- 
oeaie  but  slowly,  and  every  whole  number  within  given 
limits  may  be  made  either  a  power  of  or  very  near  to  a 
power  of  a.  Suppose  fbr  instance  that  we  widi  fu  a  table 
9t  It^i^thms  which  shall  contain  among  its  niunban  either 
erary  whole  number  under  a  million  or  a  fraetioD  within  h 
of  every  number  under  a  million.  Bxtract  the  square  root 
of  one  million,  the  square  root  of  that  square  root,  and  so 
on,  until,  say  the  rth  root  of  one  million  has  been  extracted, 
and  let  this  rth  root  be  It  isobvious that  this  extrac- 

tion may  be  carried  on  until  t  i»  small  as  we  ^ease.  Con- 
sequently (!+()'  is  a  mmion,  and  every  tower  power  of  14- / 
is  less  than  a  million,  so  that  (m  stan^g  for  a  million)  no 
two  consecutive  powers  differ  by  so  mu<^  as  the  difiWence 
of  m  and  m  (1+/),  or  by  so  much  as  tnt.  If  then  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  extraction  until  mt  is  less  than  A,  we  shall 
have  t  of  the  degree  of  smallness  required :  that  is,  since 
every  whole  number  less  than  m  lies  between  two  powers  of 
1+/.  having  exponents  less  than  r,  d/ortiori  every  such 
whole  number  must  be  within  h  of  some  power  of  l+Z. 

This  is  in  fact  tbe  first  view  which  was  taken  of  the  me- 
thod of  coiatruetinK  uUes  of  logarithms ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Napier  was  not  in  possession  of  the  mo- 
dern my  of  expressing  the  powers  of  quantities.  On  the 
methods  of  ftualitating  such  enormous  computations,  and 
on  the  details  which  still  remained  tar  the  first  calculators 
after  they  had  applied  all  the  analysis  which  they  had.  we 
have  not  here  to  speak ;  but  we  smil  now  show  how  the 
table  may  be  formed  by  men  labour,  and  how  the  word 
logarithm  arises. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  system  is  to  be  such  that  0  beine 
the  logarithm  of  1,  a  hundred  thousand  shall  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  10.  If  the  hundred-thousandth  root  of  10  be  ex- 
tracted and  called  1-1-/,  it  would  be  found  that  2  is  very 
nearly  the  30103rd  power  of  (l+O.  that  3  is  very  nearly 
the  477121b  power  of  and  so  on.  If  then,  beginning 
with  1,  we  increase  it  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1  -f/,  giving  1  +t ; 
if  we  increase  this  m  the  ratio  of  1  to  l-J-/,  giving  (l-^t)', 
and  so  on,  it  appears  that  we  shall  reach  2  (or  very  near  to 
1^  one  way  or  other),  when  30103  such  ratios  have  been 
taken;  or  if  we  pass  from  1  to  10  by  100,000 steps,  indress- 
ing  each  time  in  the  same  ratio,  we  shall  oome  nearest  to  2 
in  30103  stepa,  which  is  therefore  the  number  of  times  the 
ino-ease  is  made  m  a  certain  ratio,  or  tbe  number  of  the 
ratios,  the  \cyAv  apiSfioQ,  or  the  logarithm  of  2. 

In  such  a  table  it  must  of  course  follow  that  the  logarithm 
of  a  product  is  exactly  or  very  nearly  the  sum  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  tbe  fbctors,  since  for  instance  S  being  (l  -f  |) 
andSbeingd+O*""  very  nearly,  6  must  be  very  nearly 
(l-i-i)™'-  Nor  is  this  property  altered,  if  we  divide  or 
mnhip^  rU  the  logarithms  by  the  uame  number.  If  then 
we  divule  every  logarithm  by  100000,  the  logarithm  of  10 
becomes  1.  that  of  2  becomes  'aolOS,  and  that  of  3  becomes 
'4771%  as  in  the  common  tables. 

The  first  step  of  mpoitanee  which  was  made  in  the  lon- 
nthiiaB«Mlwvwa«fiiUoirjiiig.  Iff  beveiy  smaU^S^ 


lower  powers  of  1  -{-t,  the  square,  cube,  &0.,  are  1  -|-2A  1 
&c.,  very  nearly  ;  or  if  m  and  n  be  not  so  great  but  that  mt 
and  nt  are  still  small,  the  mth  and  nth  powers  of  I-f  /  are 
1  ■{■mt  and  1  +n/  very  nearly.  But  the  logarithms  of  these 
powers  are  m  and  n ;  that  is,  if  A  and  /  be  small,  the  loga- 
rithms of  l-J-A  and  1  -J-/  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  A  to  If  then  we  take  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  and  extract 
a  very  high  root  (say  the  rth)  of  both,  so  that  the  results 
are  very  near  to  unity,  say  1-|-A  and  l-f /,  we  hare 
(nearly) 

log-Vo  :  log.Vfi  -.Ik:  I, 

But  the  two  first  terms  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  log  a 
r  log.  b,  since  the  multiplication  of  the  former  terms  by 
r  gives  the  latter.  Consequently,  when  the  logarithm  of 
one  number  is  known,  that  of  any  other  can  be  found  to 
any  degree  of  nearness.  We  shall  presently  see  this  in  a 
clearer  form ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  show  how  the  theorem 
was  first  obtained.  If  to  ttie  Meeeding  methods  ve  add 
that  of  InnuoLATioir,  wtAsb  Brint  used  with  success  we 
have  before  us  Uw  bases  of  tbe  original  eompntations  of 
logarithms. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  tbe  cmneotion  between 
a  logarithm  and  its  number  must  be  of  the  following  kind: 
when  the  logarithm  increase^  in  arithmetical  progression, 
tbe  number  must  increase  in  geometrical  pnwreasion ;  so 
that  if  a  and  a-t-6  be  the  It^aritbms  of  A  and  AB,  then 
a-^lby  a+Zb,  &&,  must  be  the  logarithms  of  AB*,  AB>,  &c. 
Sevend  mathematicians  had  formed  this  conception ;  but 
the  preliminary  difficulty  which  stopped  their  progress  was 
their  being  unable  to  present  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
<or  fractions  of  a  high  degree  of  nearness  to  them),  in 
the  sh^ie  of  terms  ^  a  geometrical  progression.  The 
great  merit  of  Naiaer  is  threefold:  first,  be  distinctly  saw 
that  all  numbers,  within  any  given  limit,  may  be  elUwr 
terms,  or  as  near  as  we  please  to  terms,  of  a  geometrical 
progression ;  secondly,  he  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  enormous  labour  which  was  requisito  for  the  purpose ; 
thirdly,  he  made  an  antioipation  of  the  differential  caVjulus 
in  developing  the  primary  eonsequenoes  of  the  definition. 

The  predecessors  of  Napier  probably  did  not  well  under- 
stand the  notion  of  a  quantity  varying  in  geometrical  ratio, 
while  another  varied  snnultaneously.hut  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.  Tbe  difficulty  is  that  which  a  beginner  finds  in 
seizing  the  notion  of  compound  interestcarriedtoits  extreme 
limit,  so  that  every  fraction  <^  interest,  however  small,  beginB 
to  make  interest  from  the  moment  it  becomes  due.  We 
have  preforred  to  omit  this  consideration  in  the  article  In- 
TKRHT,  where  it  would  have  been  of  no  practical  use,  and 
to  introduce  it  here,  where  it  may  aid  in  uie  ezplaoation  of 
the  flrat  principles  of  logarithms. 

Let  £1  become  £(l-(-r)  in  a  year,  and  consequMitly,  at 

the  same  rate  of  interest,  it  becomes  £(l-f-r)  in  n  years. 
Suppose  however  that  interest,  instead  of  being  payable 
yearly,  is  paid  z  times  in  a  year,  and  that  interest  makes 
interest  from  the  moment  it  is  paid.  Consequently,  at  tb« 
end  of  the  first,  second,  &c.  fractions  of  a  year,  ilba  pounc 
first  piit  out  becomes 

or  ^1  -f  ~^  at  tfaeendofonojrear.and^l  +        at  ths 

end  of  n  years. 

I  f  we  may  make  t  as  great  as  we  please,  that  is,  if  we  may 
make  payments  of  interest  follow  one  anoUier  as  quickly  as 
We  please,  we  may  make  the  increase  of  the  pound  approach 
as  nearly  as  we  please  to  a  gradual  increase,  of  which  it  mus^ 
be  the  characteristic  that  in  successive  equal  times  Uie 
amounts  are  in  geometrical  progression.  Let  A  B  become 
A  C  in  a  time  represented  by  be.  Divide  be  into  any  num- 
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ber  of  equal  parts,  and  in  the  successive  equal  times  bp^pq, 
qr,  Stc,  let  a  point  move  through  B  P,  PQ,  Q  &c  In 
the  article  Acceuration  is  explained  the  manner  in  which 
a  succession  of  impulses,  snffiaently  small  in  amount,  and 
9(tea  repeated,  majr  be  madeJ^giyi^  a^  nseriy^ar^  please 
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the  multi  of  a  perlboUjr  gradual  motion.  At  B  let  a  velO' 
eity  be  ^ven  sufficient  to  oarr^  the  point  to  P  in  tbe  time 
bp;  at  P  let  an  impulse  be  given  which  would  cause  P  Q 
to  be  described  in  the  time  vq,  and  so  on.  And  let  A  B, 
AP»  AQ,  &c.  be  a  continued  set  of  proportionals,  namely, 
AB  :  AP  : :  AP  :  AQ  : :  AQ  *.  AR,  &c.  increase 
the  number  of  subdivisions  of  be  without  limit,  and  we  ap- 
proach as  a  limit  to  gradual  motion  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  distances  of  the  point  from  A,  at  the  end  of  any  succes- 
sive equal  times,  shall  be  in  continued  proportion.  To  show 
this,  suppose  we  compare  the  motion  from  B  to  C  with  any 
other  part  of  the  motion  described  in  some  subsequent  time 
A'0'(equal  to  £e),  and  which  carries  the  movitig  point  from  B'  to 
C.  Divide  tbe  time  d'c'  into  at  many  equal  parts,  fp',  f/<^, 
&ia.,  as  before,  and  let  B'P'.  P'Q'.  Sm.  be  the  lengths  desoribed 
in  tlw  aecwd  set  of  subdiTisions.  Then  Inr  the  law  <tf  the  mo- 
tion AB  :  AP  : :  AB'  :  AF.wbenee  BPandB'P'  an 
in  the  ratio  of  AB  to  A  B* ;  and  simikrly  P  Q  and  P'Q' 
U«in  the  ratio  of  A  P  to  A  that  is,  of  ABto  AB';  and 
so  on.  Consequently,  tbe  sum  of  B  P,  F  Q,  8eo.,  or  B  C  is 
to  the  sum  of  B'P',  P'Q'.  fcc,  or  B'C,  in  the  same  ratio  of 
AB  to  AB';  whence  also  AO  is  to  AC'as  AB  to  AB', 
or  AB  :  AC  : :  AB'  :  AC.  That  is,  if  in  any  one  time 
the  distance  from  A  increases  from  X  to  Y,  and  in  any 
other  equal  time  from  X'  to  Y',  then  X  :  Y  : :  X'  :  Y^ 
From  wnich  it  readily  follows  that  the  dietancet  attained 
at  the  ends  of  tuecenivft  eqiul  times  are  in  eontinued  pro- 
portion. 

More  than  this,  the  Telocitiea  of  the  morin^  point  at  B 
and  B'  are  as  B  P  to  B'  P'  (these  being  spaces  described  in 
equal  times):  and  the  ratio  of  these,  bmrarer  many  may  be 
tbe  nnmber  of  sabdivisions,  is  always  that  of  A  B  to  B'. 
Hence  a  gradual  notion  i^  the  character  described  is  one  In 
whioh  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  moving  point  inereaaes  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  distanoa  from  A. 

In  the  preceding  diagram,  tbe  time  elapsed  from  B  to  C 
is  tbe  l<^arithm  AC,  that  of  A  B  being  0.  An  infinite 
numbor  of  systems  may  be  ooostruoted,  depending  on  the 
different  velooities  with  which  the  moving  point  may  be 
supposed  to  start  fhim  B.  In  Napier's  system,  at  least  in 
that  system  stripped  of  certain  pecuiiariues  not  worth  no- 
ting at  present  [Napibr  ;  Bnieas],  A  B  being  a  unit,  tiie 
point  starts  from  B  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  space  (A  B)  in  a 
unit  of  time :  obviously  the  most  simple  supposition  which 
ean  be  made,  and  which  has  procured  for  this  system  tbe 
dutinetive  title  of  natural  li^arithms.  In  Briggs's  system 
the  point  starts  from  B  with  sncb  avalocity  that  (AB  being 
1)  it  shall  have  attained  lOtimeiABin  onannitof  time. 
This  requires,  as  we  slwll  see,  an  initial  nlooity  of 
8*308686 . . .  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  tima 

In  addition  to  the  principles  here  laid  down,  a  known  |HD- 
perty  of  tbe  hyperbola  very  early  showed  that  logarithms  would 
become  applicable  to  geometry:  and  thus  it  happened  that 
the  Srat  decidedly  algebraical  step  in  the  computation  of  loga- 
rithms was  announced  in  Mcrcator's '  Logaritnmotechnia,  as 
the  quadrature  of  tbe  hyperbola.  Let  AFand  AG  be  the 
asymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  and  let  A  B,  A  A  D,  &c.,  be 
in  continued  geometrical  progression.  Draw  B  K,  C  L, 
DM,  &c.  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  A  G,  then  the 
hyperbolic  trapezia  BKLC.  CLMD,  DMNE,  &c.,  are 
equal,  or  BKLC.  BKHD.  BKNE,  &o..  are  In  arith- 
metical progression.  So  that  any  trapezium  BKMD  is  a 
logarithm  to  its  terminal  abscissa  A  D.  This  property  was 
the  discovery  of  (Sregory  St.  Vincent,  who  puhlished  it  in 
his  '  Opus  Geometricum,  Antwerp,  1647.  It  was  thezelbre 
unknown  both  to  Napier  and  Briggs. 


A  B        c         D  B 

We  shall  w>w  take  the  question  of  logarithms,  availing 
enrselves  of  tbe  power  of  modem  algebra. 

l>aflnition.-~-ay  the  logarithm  of  a  number  let  any  sueh 
f^inction  of  that  nnmber  be  understood  as  has  tbe  Allow- 
ing proper^.  When  is  to  v  fts  a/  is  to  y',  the  logarithm 
4tf  soxeeeda  or  fdls  short  of  tlie  togatitbm  ofy  by  a«  taoeh 


^(e  +  &)  <i>c 
or   


as  tbe  IcM^thm  of  a/  exceeds  or  Alls  ib«t  (Mftbak  off'. 
Let  ^«  be  the  ftinetion  which  a  numberisof  its  logarithm 
so  that  X  s  ^  (log  X).  If  then  a  and  a    (  be  logsfithnu 
of  :r  aod  y,  and  if  c  be  the  logarithm  of  if,  then  as 

:y',c+b  must  be  the  k^irithm  of  And  «; »; « 
and  y'  are  severally  ^  a,  ^  (a  +  A),  ^  e  ana  ^{6-^  6).  Bat 
xjf'=^1f,  or 

X  ^(c  +  6>a^cx  ^(a+fr). 

Let  or  «  be  the  number  which  has  0  for  its  logarithm; 
tb«i  a  s  0  J  and  calling  N  the  numbw  in  qiustiui,  «» 
ban 

N  X  <^(c-\-b)  «^ex^^ 
IT  N- 

But  by  the  theorem  proved  in  the  article  Binomiai.  Theo- 
rem (p.  41 3),  this  can  only  he  true  on  the  supposition  that 

i^e-i-N  Is  such  a  ftinctioo  of  C  ss  Cf,  where  C  is  inde- 
penitent  of  e.   ([Consequently,  the  number  whose  logarithm 

is  0  must  be  N  C^  This  evidently  satisfies  the  oondUiafi^ 
and  the  theorem  quoted  shows  it  to  be  tha  otily  fkinetio& 
which  satisfies  the  conditions. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  assume  1  as  the  number  N, 
which  has  0  for  its  logarithm.  We  have  then  the  foUowing 
equation,  eonneetlng  a  number  with  ita  logarithm, 

so  that  avery  numbn  baa  a  logaiidun  for  any  value  «f  C  w« 
may  takat  only  it  must  be  noembared  that  tba  same  value 
of  C  must  always  be  used.  The  logarithms  of  all  nombeis 
for  agivan  valuaof  Cform  a^ywCmif  and  O  is  called  tba 
dure  m  that  system. 

Qiven  a  system  of  logarithms,  ve  now  inqiura  bow  la 
find  tbe  logarithms  in  any  other  system.  Let  A  and  B  be 
tbe  bases  at  the  syatcias,  and  a  and  b  tbe  logarithma  of  ai^ 
number  » in  the  two  bases.  Then  we  have 

A*-»,  B*-»,  orA'-B^ 
■ 

whence  B  =  A*,  or  log  B  (base  A)  » 


.  a   ,  t»\     log  X  (beee  A) 

*  =  IogB(ba.eA)'"^'^»>=logB(ba.eAr 

that  is,  to  turn  one  system  of  l(^rithms  uto  another  with 
any  new  base^  divide  evenr  k^anthm  in  tha  system  by  tbe 
logarithm  whiob  there  bebngs  to  the  new  base* 
We  now  proceed  to  the  method  of  determuiini 
In  the  article  Limit  it  is  shown,  by  means  of 
theorem,  that  ef  tbe  two  series 

1+«  +  -5+j73  +  3X4+' 


a«;r'    a»jr»  a*x* 
l+-»+-2-  +  2:3+2X4 


f....; 


the  second  is  tbe  «th  power  of  the  first.  A  remarkably 
simple  case  presents  itself,  which,  in  foct,  leads  to  Napier's 
system  of  logarithms:  it  is  when  a  a  1.  Ill  this  ease  fbe 
first  series  beoomes 


1  +  '  +  3+2.3  +  2.3.4 


+  


which  is  very  eonve^ent,  and  is  3*7183818  very  nearly 
This  remarkable  series  is  generally  denoted  by  s  (snnetiaMB 
by    Laplace  always  uses  0  tot  it),  and  we  hava 


••='+*+j  +  0+' 


In  Napier's  system,  then  (we  shall  presently  show  that 
this  is  Napier's  system),  x  is  the  logarithm  of  1  -fs^ 
i«*  +  or,  the  l<^aritbm  being  given,  the  number  can 
be  immediately  found. 

Since  tbe  last  equation  is  univmally  tm^for  m  vrite 
log  a  X  where  log  a  means  log  a  (baaa  s)  Thaintiide 
tlmibeeuDes 

I**-*',  or  (!*••)',«<'; 


LOO 
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•=loga  +  +. 


if «  bft  dfaninithed  without  limit,  ve  have  then 
a'  -  1 

=  log  a  (hase  f ) ; 


Limit  of  ■ 


or,  for  a  given  (and  very  small)  value  of  x,  the  logarithins 
of  different  numbers  (a)  are  very  neaHy  in  the  proportion  of 

the  values  of  a'  —  1.    Hilt  is  the  theoron  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded. 
Let  a  =  1  +  A,  then 


if  »  dirainiBh  without  limit,  the  limit  of  the  first  side  has 
been  shown  to  be  log  (l  +  d),  the  base  being  «.  which  is 
always  to  be  undentood  when  the  contrary  is  not  expiesMd. 
The  Umit  of  the  second  side  is  easily  found  by  making 
c  B  0,  and  we  thus  have 


&•  ^ 
log(l+6)  =  4-y  +  — +  , 


which  however  is  only  ooQvergent  when  d  U  not  mater 
than  unity.  Since  this  last  is  univenally  true^  we  mid,  by 
substituting  —  6  for  b, 

^ 

loga-fi)=-ft-------....; 

and  sabtraoting  the  first  flrom  the  second,  remembering 
that 

log  (I +6) -logo  -A)=slogY~^. 
we  find  that 

fx  -  1     1/x  -  1  \'  1 

vhioh  ii  always  converaent^hut  eaveryslowly  when 

X  is  considerable.   If  however 


or 


X  -  I 
»  +  l 


then,  remeaboing  that 
we  have 


*  +  l 


+  r 

5=log(«  +  l)-kg«, 


log(.+  ,)  =  k^.  +  2{^+i^,+  ...}. 

which  is  ven  convei|^nt  when  z  is  even  so  smsll  as  1,  and 
serves  to  find  the  k^urithm  of  any  number  when  that  of  the 
next  lever  nnmber  a  given.  The  two  following  series, 
which  may  be  easily  proved  ftom  the  preeeding,  will  com- 
plato  the  list  of  those  which  are  most  usefhl  in  practice : 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  identltv  of  this  system  with 
that  of  Napier.  If;  he  the  nnmber  of  seconds  ela|Mied  ftom 
the  beginning  of  a  motion,  and  if  a*  be  the  length  described 
in  that  time,  then  the  time  is  the  logarithm  of  the  lenjith 
described.  The  velocity  at  the  end  of  t  seconds  in  the  dif- 
forential  eoeflcient  of  a*,  or  a*,  log  a,  vbere  the  logarithm 
used  is  that  of  the  preceding  algebraical  system :  this  velo- 
city is  therefore  log  a  at  starting,  or  when  Now,  in 
Napier's  mtem  this  vdocity  is  unity,  or  a=s :  that  is, 
the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms  is  the  series  cslled  (.  But 
m  the  system  where  base  is  10,  log  a  is  2*3029891.  which  is 
the  velocity  at  starting  assumed  by  Biiggs. 

By  the  foregoing  series  a  svstem  of  mperian  logarithms 
may  be  eilenltted  wMi «  my  sbmII  ftactioa  of  the  tabour 


which  ooat  their  Inventor.  This  hiving  been  ^iw  At 
all  whole  nnmbers  within  the  given  limits^  the  logaritbn 
of  any  f^tion  is  readily  found  by  sabtracting  the  Ic^atithm 
of  the  denominator  from  that  of  the  nummtor. 

It  miut  be  admitted  that  Briggs,  by  his  construction  ni 
the  deaimal  s^ftem,  divides  with  Napier  the  merit  of  in- 
venting logarithms,  considered  as  an  instrument  of  calcula- 
tion. In  the  Naperian  system  the  table  must  either  be 
carried  to  an  enormous  length,  or  whole  numbers  only  most 
have  logarithms,  and  every  logarithm  of  a  fraction  will  re- 
quire two  entriea  of  the  table  and  a  subtraction.  But  in 
Briggs's  system  the  logarithm  of  every  decimal  fraction  oan 
be  round  by  one  entry  of  the  table,  and  one  inspection  of 
the  flraetiaii. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  system  (the  base  of  which  is  10)  is 
as  follows :-— Every  number  or  flraetion  is  eithK  a  power  of 
ten,  positive  or  n^ative,  or  lies  between  two  powers  of  ten. 
Tba  powers  of  ten  are  ranged  in  the  fbllowing  table:— 


10-*  = 

io-»  = 
10-'=. 


•0001 

•00] 

•01 

'1 


10" 


1 


10*  =  10 
10*  =  100 
10^  =  1000 
10*  =  10000 


From  which  the  following  rules  may  easily  be  obtained : 
a  number  which  has  m  figures  before  the  decimal  point  lies 

between  10"'~^and  10**,  and  its  logarithm  therefore  lies 
between  m  —  1  and  m,  or  it  is  m  —  1  +  a  fraction  leas  than 
unity.  Also,  if  a  firactiott  be  less  than  unity,  and  if  Its  first 
signiBcant  figure  lie  in  the  Ath  decimal  place,  this  fraction 

lies  between  10~*  and  10"**"'^;  so  that  its  logarithm  is 
—  n  +  a  fraction  less  than  unitv.  Now  the  convenience 
of  Briggs's  system  lies  in  this,  that  the  fraction  less  than 
unity,  which  is  a  part  of  every  logarithm,  does  not  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  but  enticWy  upon  the 
significant  figures :  the  reason  tieing,  that  an  alteration  <rf 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point  being  a  multiplication  or 
division  by  some  whole  power  of  10,  alters  the  loratrithni  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  whole  number.  This  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  every  treatise  on  the  mode  of  using 
lonrithms. 

Let  a  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  and  let  log  # 
signiQr  simply  the  Naperian  or  natural  logarithm  i»  v ; 
tun  by  the  tneotem  already  proved 

log  X  1 
log(base«)=j^=  — -logor. 

The  footer  1  -r-log  a,  which  converts  Naperian  logarithms 
into  those  whose  base  is  a,  is  called  the  modulua  of  Uie  sys- 
tem whose  base  is  a.  In  Briggs's  system  this  modulus  is 
•4342945  nearly,  end  the  logarithms  of  this  system  being 
called  oommon  or  tabular  logarithms,  we  luve— 
oommon  log  «  s  •4342949  X  Nap.  log  x 
43 

=  ^  X  Nap.  log  Xf  very  nearly 
N^>.  k>g  «  =  2 '  3029691  X  com.  log  x. 
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In  the  article  Neoatitb  Am  Ihfossiblb  (Quantities 
willbefounda  Airtherexlensiaaofthe  theory  of  logarithms: 
in  Tablxs  will  be  ftrand  a  list  of  tables  for  dif^rent  pur- 
poses. A  treatise  on  computation  by  logarithms  will  be 
found  in  the  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,*  in  *  Escamples 
of  Processes  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.' 
LOGARITHHIC  CURVE  and^LOGAIUTIIMlC  8PI- 

RAI*  The  former  has  for  its  rectangular  equatiui  y  ss  a', 
and  its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  its  subtangent  is 

the  same  at  every  ]>oint  of  the  curve.  The  latter  has  r  =  c 
for  its  polar  equation,  and  its  tuigent  always  makes  the 
same  angle  with  its  radius  vector;  whence  it  is  called  the 
equiangular  spiraL 

LOGIC  R:>mANoir.] 

LOGISTIC.  CPnovoRTiONAL.] 

LOG^S,  X^Toc,  the  Greek  for  a  teord,  b  Vied  as  a  theo- 
logical term. 

The  phrase  ihe  Word  or  Memra  ^  Je/umA  (vr^  tTtTO) 

oeouts  repeatedly  in  the  CSialdee  Taigums,  where  it  com- 
monly stands  in  the  ptaeeof  nJ?I^U«^uh>jiUl^^ait^ 
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4ilgiDiL  There  ue  however  passages  in  which  this  phrase 
appears  to  denote  a  distinct  personal  existence ;  and  many 
eminentcritics,  amongwhom  are  Bertholdt  and  Wegscheider. 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Targumists  intended  it  to 
apply  to  the  Messiah ;  '  plainly  showing  it  to  have  been 
their  belief  that  the  Sheohinafa,  or  Wor^  as  some  of  them 
indeed  expressly  «ay,  would  employ  the  Aiture  Messiah, 
when  he  should  he  born,  as  the  instrument  of  his  gracious 
designs,  and  would  be  joined  to  him  in  a  personal  union.* 
(Bertholdt,  Chrutol.  Jud.) 

Philo  often  speaks  of  the  Logos,  but  his'views  on  the 
subject  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  had  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  Logos ;  the  one  do- 
noting  a  conception  in  the  divine  mind  according  to  which 
the  world  was  created ;  the  other  a  personal  existence,  the 
Son  of  God,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  though  inferior 
to  the  supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (i>i^M»»*P7<'c). 
presiding  over  the  universe,  the  instructor  and  guide  of 
man,  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  These  two  ideas  of  the  Logoi  he  often  confounds 
together.  The  passages  flrom  Fhilo  are  collected  in  Dr.  J. 
P.  Smith's  Senpturg  TerHmony  to  the  Meniaht  book  ii., 
eap.  vii^  sect  4. 

See  also  the  descriptions  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  JHp.  riii. ;  Witdom  of  Solomon,  x.  15-19 ;  xi.  1-4 ; 
xviii.  15  (compare  1  Cor.,  x.  4,  9,  where  the  same  actions 
are  attributed  to  Christ) ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ffisdom 
qf  Solomon  and  EcclenatHem. 

These  opinions  are  thought  by  some  to  represent  the 
antient  Jewish  doctrine  respecting  the  word  of  God,  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  heathen  philosophy ;  and  by  others 
to  have  been  wholly  borrowed  either  ttom  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy or  from  the  Magian  doctrine  of  divine  emanations 
and  ^ons. 

2.  The  Christian  doctrine  qf  the  Logos. 

The  only  examples  of  the  theologiail'Use  oi  this  word  in 
the  New  Testament  are  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
iOoepel,  c.  i.;  Ut  Epistle,  i.  1 ;  Rev.,  xix.  13).  These  pas- 
sages are  generally  allowed  to  refer  to  Christ;  but  the  sense 
in  whidi  Logos  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  this  Logos  and  the  person  of  Christ,  are 
subjects  of  much  dispute. 

The  Trinitarian  expositors  assert  that  these  passages  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  Logos  is  a  distinct  personal 
subsistence,  which  has  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  union 
of  nature  and  of  essence  with  God,  which  created  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  was  joined  with  a  human  nature  to  form 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Arian  doctrine  represents  the  Logos  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity,  superior  to  all  other  created  beings,  and 
which  supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  the  parson  of 
Christ. 

Most  Unitarian  divines  consider  it  to  be  used  either  for 
God  himselC  or  as  an  abstract  term  t<x  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  God  which  was  fully  imparted  to  Christ  to  fit 
him  for  bis  mission. 

Those  who  attribute  to  the  L(^s  a  personal  existence 
give  different  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some 
explain  it  to  mean  the  speaJter  or  teacher^  by  metonymy, 
as  Christ  is  called  by  John  the  Light,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life;  others  intentBt  it  the  promised  one ;  and  others 
consider  that  as  speech  (Myoe)  is  amediumof  rational  com- 
munication, so  the  name  Logos  is  given  to  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  one  who  speaks  to  man  in  the  name 
of  God. 

(The  liexicons  of  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider, 
m  kxo;  Kuinoel,  Comment.  tnlAb.  Hist.  N.  T.,  Prolegq- 
mena  in  JhAon.,  sect  7 ;  Lucke  on  the  Epistles  qf  John,  in 
the  StbUeal  Cabinet,  p.  102;  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah;  Laidner's  Letter  on  the  Logos, 
Works,  vol.  X.) 

LOGWOOD,  a  kind  of  timber  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  is  the  wood  of  a  low 
tree  called  Htsmatoxylon  Campeehicmum,  found  very  com- 
monly in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  adjoining  con- 
tinent, especially  Honduras,  on  which  account  it  faaii  been 
called  Campeachy-wood.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosea,  and  to  the  section  Cassiee.  The  branches 
are  usually  crooked,  spiny,  and  deformed;  the  leaves  are 
small  and  pinnate ;  the  flowers  grow  in  long  racemes,  are 
}-ellow,  sweet-scented,  and  have  ten  separate  stamens,  half 
of  whieb  •»  shorter  than  the  others.  The  fruit  is  a  thin 
tax  twowded  legume  not  t^ening  at  Ute  nitnres»  hut 


bursting  longitudinally  by  a  diTinon  passing  down  flMmgb 

both  VEuves. 

The  wood  is  hard  enough  to  take  a  fine  polish,  and  might 
be  used  by  cabinet-makers ;  it  is  not  however  imported  for 
tiiat  purpose.  In  Jamaica  the  tree  is  used  for  nnos^  in 
the  same  way  as  the  whitethorn  in  England,  and  it  is  nid 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Logwood  is  ■» 
heavjr  as  to  nnk  in  water,  and  scarcely  suscefrtible  of  m- 
deif  uing  decay. 

Its  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  both  by  water  and  aleo* 
ho],  and  it  is  principally  derived  from  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  body,  to  which  Chevreul,  who  discovered  it,  gate 
the  name  of  hematin  or  htemutoxyline :  this  is  sometimes 
so  abundant  as  to  exist  in  the  wood  in  crystals  of  distinct 
form,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  considerable  size.  Besides 
hematin,  logwood  contains  resin,  oil,  acetic  acid,  and  salts 
of  potash,  and  lime  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  a  little 
sulphate  of  lime,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  manganese. 
[Hematin;  Hxuatoxylon.] 

Loiprood  is  employed  by  the  calico-printer  to  give  a  black 
or  brown  colour,  the  cloth  being  always  first  impr^naled 
with  alum  mordant,  and  thus  black  is  obtained.  Iron 
mordant  and  loorwood  also  yield  a  black,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  wiUi  tbe  alum  mordanL  Cloth  with  the  alum 
mordant,  dyed  in  a  mixture  of  Iwwood  and  madder,  has  a 
fine  brown  colour  fixed  upon  it  Lc^wood  is  also  em|^oyed 
in  the  preparation  of  some  lakes. 

Trade.— iBois  de  Campeche,  French ;  Kampeschols,  Ger- 
man;  Campecheout,  Dutch;  Pcdo  de  Canweche,  Spanish.) 
The  importations  of  this  dye-wood  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  quantities  re-ec- 
p<n1ed  and  taken  for  use,  have  been  as  follows: — 


iBporUd. 

TOIIB. 

Expattad. 
Tccu. 

CoBfomptiaB. 

Toom. 

1828 

14,045  . 

6395 

9,297 

1829 

13,893  . 

6226 

6,852 

1830 

.      16,781  . 

5937 

10,100 

1831 

14,852  . 

60)1 

.  10,405 

1833 

.  18,773 

4427 

.  12,415 

1633 

.     26,079  . 

7045 

17,595 

1834 

.  21,054 

4548 

14,026 

1835 

16.744  . 

3697 

.  14,727 

1836 

.     12,880  . 

4385 

.  12,361 

1837 

.     14,699  . 

3316 

.  12,023 

The  importations  of  Wwood  are  brought  into  Europe 
ft-om  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  The  British  possessious 
of  Jamaica  and  Honduras  have  upon  the  average  furnished 
about  one  half  of  the  above  importations  into  this  kingdom. 
The  principal  part  of  the  e^Knrtations  from  EngAand  are 
made  to  Rusria,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Xi^wood 
is  an  artide  of  commerce  the  price  of  which  tlnetiu^  vkn 
lently.  Under  ordinary  eiroumstances  of  demand  and 
supply  its  price  is  from  51.  10«.  to  71.  per  ton.  It  bas  atHue- 
times  been  sold  as  low  as  4/.,  andatothenashigbas  3A^per 
ton.  At  this  time  (Jannuy.  1839)  a  temporaiy  short  sapmy 
has  raised  the  price  to  about  12^  per  ton.  The  duty  lAta 
imported  from  a  British  possession  is  St.  per  ton,  and  vbsn 
from  a  foreign  country  4s.  6d.  per  ton. 

LOHEIA.  [Ababia.] 

LOIR,  a  river  in  Franoe  hdmgii^  to  flie  »yatem  of  tba 

Loire. 

LOIR  ET  CHER,  a  department  in  France  bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  of  Euro  et  Loir;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Loiret ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Cher ;  on  tbe  south 
by  that  of  Indre ;  on  tbe  south-west  by  that  of  Indre  et 
Loire;  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sarthe.  Its  form 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  its  letter 
sides  focing  the  nortb-eaat  and  south-west  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  the  ne^bourhood  of  Montmirail  (Sartbe)to 
that  of  Vierzon  (Cher)  82  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
from  between  Ch&teaudun  (Eure  et  Loir)  and  Orl&uu 
(Loiret)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Chartre  (Sarthe)  46 
miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2424 
squaro  miles;  with  a  population  in  1831  of  235,750;  in 
1836  of  244,043  ;  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8293. 
or  about  3^  per  cent;  and  giving  a  little  more  than  100 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of  sixe  tbe  depart- 
ment is  almost  equal  to  the  English  coun^  of  Devon,  but 
it  bas  not  half  the  population  of  that  ooun^.  Blois,  the 
capital,  is  96  miles  south-west  of  Paris  in  a  diieet  Um,  or 
106  miles  by  tbe  road  through  Origans.  It  is  in  47*  86' 
N.  lat,  and  1-  20'  E.  ^M9y^?P^^re 
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The  departtaetit  is  almost  entirely  a  flat,  having  la  the 
south-east  part  a  considerable  number  of  ^tangs,  or  pools, 
and  marshes.  The  supracretaceous  strata  which  occupy  the 
chalk-basin  of  Paris  extend  into  the  department  from  the 
north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Loire  as  for  as  the 
junctioD  of  the  Beuvron.  In  all  other  parts  the  department 
II  occupied  by  die  chalk  itself.  The  geaenl  inclinatitai  of 
the  surbce  is  toward  the  west  and'sonth-west 

Hie  principal  river  is  the  Loire,  which  has  a  tolerably 
direct  south-west  course  of  30  miles,  or  rather  more,  through 
the  department,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions ;  it  is  navigable  throughout.  The  Cher,  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  enters  this  department  on 
the  south-east,  near  Menuetou,  and  flows  westward,  in  one 
part  upon,  but  mostly  within,  the  border  of  the  department, 
past  the  towns  of  Mennetou,  Selles,  St  Aignan,  and  Mont- 
richard,  into  the  department  <tf  Indre  et  I^ire.  The  Cher 
is  navigable  tor  about  15  miles  befbre  leaving  this  depatl^ 
ment 

The  Grande  (or  Great)  Sauldre  enters  the  department 
on  the  east  side,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Petite  (Lesser) 
Sauldre  and  the  Rere,  both  of  whiph  alto  rise  oat  of  the  de- 
mrtment,  and  by  the  &oi8ine,  joins  the  Cher  juat  below 
Selles.  The  FeuHHi,  another  Ibeder  of  the  Cher,  has  a 
umdl  part  of  its  course  within  the  department  The  Beu- 
vron  and  the  Coeson  enter  the  department  from  the  east, 
and  after  receiving,  each  of  them,  a  few  small  streams,  fall 
into  the  Loire  on  the  south-east  tunk,  near  one  another,  a 
ftw  miles  below  Bloia.  Hie  Ciae  Landezon,  a  small  stream, 
ftlls  into  ibe  Loire  opposite  the  Gosson.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  department  the  Loir  enters  it  near  Cloyes,  a 
town  a  little  below  Chfiteaudun,  and  flows  in  a  sinuous 
channel  to  the  south-west  past  Freteval,  VendSme.  Les 
Roches,  and  Montoire.  The  Braye,  a  fbeder  of  the  Loir, 
flows  partly  on,  partly  within,  the  north-western  border  till 
its  junction  with  the  Loir.  The  Graisne  and  the  Coeuteron, 
fbeden  oi  the  Braye^  alio  water  the  nofth-imt.  None  of 
then  riven  are  navigable  in  the  deputmoit.  The  Oanal 
dn  Berrr,  intended  to  shorten  the  navintion  of  the  Loire, 
by  aToimng  the  tedious  bend  between  the  junction  of  the 
^lier  and  that  of  the  Indre,  has  about  46  or  47  miles  of  its 
course  in  this  department 

Hie  department  is  travened  by  six '  Routes  Royales,'  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  189  miles, 
vix.  12S  in  repair,  28  out  of  repair,  and  33  unfinished.  The 
most  important  of  these  roads  ii  that  which  runs  from 
Paris  through  Chiteaudun  and  Tenddme  to  Tours.  The 
next  in  importance  is  that  whieh  runs  from  Paris  by  Orleans 
and  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Blois.  At  Blois  it 
divides ;  one  branch  continuing  along  the  north  hank  of  the 
Loire  to  Tours,  where  it  joins  the  main  road  throueb  Chft- 
teaodun,  erossea  the  Loire,  dnd  runs  to  AugouUme  and 
Bordeaux ;  the  other  bnnch  erosMB  the  Loire  at  Kois,  and 
runs  by  Cellei  to  CSiftteaunHix,  where  it  ftUi  in  with  the 
load  ftom  Puis  to  Limogei,  Cabars,  and  Toulouse.  Another 
n»d  nm^t  from  Kois  to  VendAme  and  Le  Mans.  The  main 
nad  ftma  Paris  by  Orleans  to  Chfiteauroux  and  limoges 
crossei  the  eastern  tide  of  the  department  The  *  Routes 
D^partementales*  are  fburteeo  in  number,  and  have  an 
aggrmate  length  of  253  miles,  of  which  149  are  in  repair,  29 
out  of  repair,  and  75  unflntsbed.  The  bve-roeds  and  paths 
are  in  number  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
•nd  have  an  aggregate  length  of  41 90  miles. 

The  Mil  varies  much ;  tne  northern  part  is  in  eeneral 
more  productive  than  the  southern.  About  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  are  arable ;  and  about  one-seventh  consists  of  land 
entirely  unproductive,  or  of  open  waste  land  on  which  poor 
pasturue  is  obtained ;  about  oii»«intlL  of  the  soil  ia  wood- 
land. Ilie  quantity  of  meadow  and  good  pasture  land  is 
•mall;  but  the  vineyards  are  tolenSily  extensive.  The 
quantity  of  grain  raised  is  greater  than  the  consumption  of 
Uie  department  The  best  wines  are  the  white  winea  of 
Noels  and  Blurettains  and  the  red  wines  of  the  banks  of 
the  Cher.  Vegetables,  fruit,  and  hemp  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  liquorice  and  beet-root,  the  latter  for 
sugar,  are  cultivated  on  a  laige  scale.  Horses,  homed- 
oattle,  and  sheep  are  bred ;  the  last  in  considerable  number : 
there  is  a  stud  maintained  at  Blois  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses ;  and  prises  are  given  to  ue  owners  of 
the  finest  animals.  PoulUry,  game,  and  flab  are  abundant 
The  mineral  jMoductions  are  limestone^  gun-flints  procured 
frwm  the  ebslk  strata, and  potters'  day:  some  iron  and  lead 
mum  axe  wrought 
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The  department  is  divided  into  three  amnidimmMiti,  u 

follows : — 

a^HOw       F^mlSat  Ommmm. 

Blois,  eentral,  .  971  118,561  13b 
VendSme.  north-west     656  77 , 760  110 

Romorantin,  aouth-«ast   803  47,722  48 
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The  three  ammdiisements  contain  34  eantoni^  or  di»- 
triets  under  a  justice  of  tha  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Moib  are  Blois,  capital  of  tbe 
department  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  (population  in 
1831,  11,002  for  the  town,  or  13,138  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836,  13,626  for  the  whole  commune)  [Blois]; 
ViQDne,  a  suburb  of  Blois,  south  of  tbe  Loire;  Mer  and 
Suevre,  near  or  on  the  north  bank,  and  St  Di^,  opposite 
Suevre,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river ;  Herbault, 
Ouques,  Marehenoir,  and  Ouzouer  Le  March^  north  of  the 
Loire,  but  distant  from  it ;  ChamUvd  on  the  Cosson ;  Bra- 
cienx  and  Cour-Chevemy  on  or  near  the  Beuvron ;  Centres 
and  Cormier  on  the  Bievre,  a  feeder  of  the  Beuvron ;  and 
St  Aignan  and  Montrichard  on  tbe  Cher ;  all  south  of  the 
Loire.  ICer  (pop.  1717  fbr  the  town,  3733  toe  the  whole 
commune)  is  in  the  omtttt  of  a  vine  distinct  and  the  towns- 
men carry  on  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Suevre  is  a  smaE 
place,  with  a  population,  in  1818.  of  about  1200.  At  St 
Aignan  (pop.  2228  town,  2772  whole  commune)  an  some 
manutketutes  of  woollen  oloth.  There  are  flint  qusTriai 
near  it  Chambord  has  a  castle  built  by  Francois  I.  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Primatice :  1 800  workmen  were 
employed  upon  it  for  twelve  years ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
finished  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  building 
imposing  from  its  extent  but  irregular  in  its  construction. 
It  IS  en  assemblage  of  towers  large  and  small,  having  its 
walls  figured  with  small  black  round  or  lozenge-shaped 
stones.  Then  is  a  remarkable  double  spiral  staircase  by 
which  <me  poson  can  aseend  and  another  descend  without 
their  seeing  each  other.  Chambord  was  till  the  time  of 
Louis  XlV.  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Fren^  kings. 
It  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XV.  On  Martebal  Saxe,  and  oy 
Bonaparte  on  Martcfaal  Berthier,  prince  of  Wagram.  At 
Menars  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Loire,  between  Suevn 
and  Blois,  is  a  fine  chftteau  in  a  park:  it  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
and  subsequently  of  Mar£cbal  Victor,  duke  of  Belluno.  It 
is  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Joseph  de  Chimay. 

In  tbe  arrondissement  of  Vendome  are  Venddme,  or 
Vendosme,  Mor6e,  Fnteval,  Les  Roches,  Montoire,  and 
Trou,  all  on  the  Loir ;  Mondoubleau  and  Sarg^e  on  the 
Oraisne ;  Droui  and  Im  Ville  aux  C^eros.  Venddme  is  on 
the  Loir,  which  hen  flows  in  several  channels ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal streams  divide  the  town  itself  frmn  tlw  suburbs.  A 
hill  whieh  commands  the  town  is  erowned  br  the  ruins  ot 
an  antient  castle,  the  residence  of  the  fonnv  dukes  of  Ven- 
ddme destroyed  during  tbe  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  Ttie 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  on  this 
occasion  violated.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  by  no  means 
well  built  It  has  a  college  of  long  established  and  desnved 
reputation.  The  doisters  of  a  fine  Benedictine  convent 
have  been  -converted  into  Wracks  and  the  grounds  into 
public  walks ;  the  conventual  church  has  been  made  pa- 
rochial. The  population  of  Venddme  was,  in  1831,  6590  for 
the  town,  or  7771  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  8206 
for  the  commune.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  gloves, 
once  very  considerable  but  now  decayed,  paper,  leather,  and 
woollen  stuff's.  Then  an  public  baths,  and  tome  judi- 
cial and  other  government  offioes.  Vendftme  was  antiMiUy 
fbrtifled,  and  was  taken  by  storm  by  Henri  IV.  from  th« 

nof  the  League.  The  walls  are  now  dettroved.  It  wss 
irth-place  of  the  EVeneh  poet  Ronsard.  Venddme  wss 
formerly  capital  of  the  district  of  Venddmois,  a  subdivirittt 
of  Beausse.  or  Beauoe  [Bxadssb],  and  gave  tbe  title  of 
count  afterwards  of  duke,  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  in  the  person  of  Henri  IV.  came  to  the  throne. 
The  dochy  was  subsequently  granted  to  a  natural  son  of 
Henri,  who,  with  his  dUssceodants,  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  Frante.  Louis  Joseph, 
duke  of  Venddme,  ajx  1669—1712,  was  the  laut  duke  of 
this  line,  and  was  cme  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
nnerala  of  Louis  XIV.  The  viotories  which  he  gained  at 
Brihu^  and  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in  1710,  re-established 
Philippe  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spsin.  Mondoubleui  (pop. 
183S  town.  1917  vhola  oonfi;m^^Wthp(^;^$ij)i^^  an 
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■ntleiit  cwtle  ;  the  townsmen  manu&oture  ■ome  and 

otl:er  woollens,  eartheDware,  and  glass.  Montoire,  other- 
wise called  Querhoent  (pop.  2433  town,  3072  whole  com- 
mune), bos  a  good  square  formed  by  a  former  duke  of  Tal- 
lard;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  serges  and  other  woollens. 
In  the  arrondissement  of  VendSme  as  many  as  seven  bun- 
Ired  foundlings  are  brought  up  at  the  charge  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  Paris. 

In  the  arnmdiBsement  of  Romorantin  are  Romonuitin, 
St.  Geaoux,  La  Fert6-lmbault,  and  S&lbria  on  the  Sauldn ; 
Mennetou  and  Sallea  on  the  Cher ;  and  La  Fert6  8t  Aig- 
nan  on  the  Beuvran.  Romorantin  eata  ita  name  from  the 
Hwantin,  a  brook  which  llowi  into  the  Saoldn  at  this  ipot. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  barren  district  of  Sologne : 
and  was  the  plaoe  from  which  the  chanc«llor  L'Hdpital 
issued  an  edict  (called  the  edict  of  Romorantin)  which  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France. 
The  population  was,  in  1831,  6537  for  tbe  town,  or  6985  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  7181  for  the  commune. 
The  principal  manufSicture  is  that  of  woollen  doth.  There 
are  some  fiscal  and  other  government  offices  here.  Selles 
(pop.  1915  town,  4121  for  the  whole  commune)  has  an  an- 
tient  oastle.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  some  woollen 
goods.  There  are  several  corn-mills.  La  Fert6  Imbault 
na*  a  obAteau  or  oaitle.  which  was  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  residence  of  Martehal  d'Bstampes. 

The  population  of  the  above  placei,  when  not  otherwiie 
menlioneo,  is  that  of  the  whole  oommunei  and  from  tbe 
census  of  1831. 

The  department  of  Loir  et  C^er  constitutes  the  diocese  of 
Blois.  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris :  it  is  included  in  tbe  circuit  of  the  Acad£mie 
Universitaire  and  in  the  Cour  Royale  of  Orlftans.  It  is  in 
the  fourth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Tours.  It  sends  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. In  respect  of  education  it  is  backward  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  France :  of  the  young  men  enrolled  m  tbe 
military  census  of  1828-29,  only  27  in  every  100  oould  read 
and  write ;  the  average  of  France  being  nearly  40  in  every 
100. 

This  department  was  in  the  days  of  Cmsar  ooenpied  by 
the  Oamutea  uid  the  Turonas.  The  greater  part  of  it 
afterwards  cmistituted  the  Blaisois,  or  BlAnis  [Bu>is].  but 
the  department  aUo  inciudea  part  of  the  former  diatriets 
of  Tonraine,  OrManois  proper,  and  Dunoia.  It  eontaini  a 
great  many  ebSteaux. 

LOIRE,  a  river  in  France,  the  basin  of  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  C^vennes,  and  the  mountains  which 
form  their  prolongation  northward ;  by  tbe  mountains  of 
Morvan,  the  heights  of  Beauoe,  and  the  Menez  mountains 
on  tbe  north ;  and  on  tbe  south  and  south-west  by  the 
mountains  of  La  Margeride,  the  voleaoio  group  of  Aa- 
vergne,  and  the  heights  of  CMtines,  whieh  extend  fhun  tbe 
Auvergnat  group  to  the  Atlantic 

Tbe  limits  thus  described  inolude  a  large  portion  of  the 
centre  and  western  parts  of  France,  eonstituting  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  ooontiy.  The  greatest  lei^th  of 
the  basin  is  from  north-west  to  sonfli-oest,  from  the  aouree 
of  the  Varenne,  a  foeder  of  tbe  Ma^ne.  to  Mount 
liozire,  370  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  u  from  the  source 
of  the  Bouleur,  which  flows  by  the  CSain  into  the  Vienne, 
to  the  source  of  the  Arroux.  224  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  50,783  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  Loire  rises  in  Mount  Gerbier  des  Jonos,  one  of 
C^ennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  M&iin,  several 
miles  north-north-east  of  Mount  Lozire,  in  the  department 
of  Arddche.  Its  source  is  nearly  4600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  at  flrsr 
north  and  north-west  to  Orleans,  where  it  turns  westward 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic.  Its  first  great  tributary,  the 
Allier,  unites  with  it  on  the  left  bank,  jnst  below  Nevers, 
at  an  elention  of  550  foet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  and 
at  a  distance  of  tbaaX  3^0  miles  from  its  sonree.  In  the 

Siper  part  of  its  eourse,  above  the  jnnetion  of  the  Allier, 
e  vaUey  of  the  Loire  is  nanrow,  being  bounded  on  the 
east  1^  tbe  prolongation  of  the  C^ennes,  which  form  the 
eastern  limit  of  its  basin,  and  on  the  west  by  a  branch 
from  the  G£vennes,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Allier.  The  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  until 
Uie  junction  of  the  Allier,  are  all  small ;  the  Arroux  alone, 
which  joins  it  on  tbe  right  bank,  is  navigable. 

tram  the  jnnetion  of  the  Allier  to  Orleans  is  a  distance 
ef  neaitr  W  mH^s  foUowing  the  gMiml  oonne  of  the 


stream.  The  he^bt  of  the  bed  of  the  Loire  at  Orltaaa  m 
about  294  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  The  Cher  and 
Indre,  two  of  its  most  important  tributariea,  join  it  on  the 
left  bank,  90  miles  below  Orleans,  and  not  &x  below  Toun^ 
at  an  elevation  of  about  160  feet. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Cher  and  Indre.  the  Loire  has 
a  general  western  course  of  133  miles,  till  it  reaches  the 
ocean.  It  receives,  on  its  left  bank,  about  12  miles  below 
the  junction  of  tbe  Gber,  the  Vienna,  another  of  its  great 
tributaries ;  and  36  mile*  knmr  down  it  receives  the  Maine 
or  Mayeune,  the  only  stream  of  magnitude  which  foils 
into  it  on  the  right  buik  throushont  its  wlicde  course.  At 
the  junotion  of  the  Mayenne  the  height  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  about  115  foot;  and  at  Nentei,  48  miles  lower 
down,  and  only  36  miles  from  the  moi^  of  the  river.  83 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is  above  530  mQu.  The 
navigation  upwards  and  downwards  commences  at  Roanne, 
116  miles  from  its  source,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tram- 
bouxe.  It  has,  in  the  part  above  Roanne,  a  total  fall  of 
3772  English  feet,  being  an  average  of  about  32'5  feet  in  a 
mile.  chief  fall  is  in  the  part  nearest  its  source.  For 
two-thirds  of  tbe  distance  above  Roanne  it  is  used  for 
floating  timber,  particularly  of  deals  for  boat-building ;  and 
boats  can  doteend  the  stream  from  St.  Ramber^  above 
Roanne  but  not  aseend  it. 

This  rivflr,  with  its  lorgw  affluents,  constitutes  tbe  great 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  centr^  and  western  France,  and 
might  be  rendered  much  more  available.  The  banks  arc 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  particularly  in  fbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Tours.  From  the  melting  of  tbe  snows  in  the 
OSveanes,  in  whioh  it  has  its  source,  the  Ixiire  is  subject 
to  great  inundations,  to  prevent  which  it  has  been  em- 
boiiked  in  tbe  level  tracts  below  Orleans.  The  sand  and 
soil  which  its  waters  bring  down  form  islands  ta  shifting 
banks  in  its  course,  which  materially  impede  the  naviga- 
tion, especially  above  Orleans :  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
a  canal  has  Men  formed  altmg  the  left  bank  of  the  nver, 
from  the  Canal  du  Centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Arroux. 
to  the  Canal  do  Briare,  at  Briare  near  Gien.  Vessels  of 
900  tons  are  built  at  Nantes,  but  they  cannot  receive  their 
cargoes  above  PaimbcBuf.  Tbe  tide  flows  about  for^  miles 
up  the  river,  to  «  short  distanee  above  Nantes. 

Two  of  lite  five  greet  affluents  of  the  Loire  have  been 
described  elsewhere.  [Aixm;  Oraii.}  The  Allier  rises  in 
Mount  Lozire,  a  few  miles  from  tlw  source  <^  the  Loire,  and 
has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Loire.  It  is  naviuble,  during  |wrt  of  the  year,  for 
about  78  miles.  The  Cb«  rises  near  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
and  has  a  oourse  of  ne^y  200  miles,  for  about  55  of 
which  it  is  n«vigable.  It  passes  Montlu^^  8L  Amend, 
and  Bonrges. 

The  Indre  rises  in  the  remote  ramifications  of  tbe  cea- 
tral  group  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  116  miles.  The  navigation,  of  36  miles,  commences 
at  Loches.   The  Indre  has  no  large  affluents. 

Tbe  Vienne  rises  in  tbe  Auvergnat  mountains,  west  of 
the  Puy  de  D&m^  and  flows,  first  west  past  limoges,  and 
then  nnrth,  past  Ghisoo.  Its  whole  course  is  about  ISO 
miles,  only  mont  50  of  which  ore  navigable^  vis.  from  the 
junction  of  the  Clain.  It  drains  a  large  extent  of  country* 
and  receives  several  oonsiderable  affluents. 

The  Blayenne  rises  in  the  soutbwn  slope  of  the  Armo- 
riean  chain,  and  has  its  course  first  west,  and  then  soutL. 
past  Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Angers,  just  below  which  city 
it  joins  the  Loire-  its  whole  course  is  about  97  miles,  for 
half  of  which,  viz.  from  Laval,  it  is  navigable.  Though 
not  so  long  as  the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Vienne,  or  even 
the  Indre,  its  basin  exceeds  thatof  any  of  them,  except  the 
Vienne.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Sartha,  a  stream  thirty 
miles  longer  than  the  M^enne.  which  flows  by  Alen^on 
and  Le  luns,  and  is  nav^^le  from  below  Le  M£ns  60 
milssL  Hie  Sartbe  reenves  the  Ltur  (distinguished  from 
the  gnat  stream.  La  Loire,  by  its  masoaline  ana  Le  LoirX 
a  river  of  almost  equal  length  with  itselt  which  is  naviga- 
ble from  Chftteau  du  Loir,  S3  miles. 

The  Loire  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Liger 
{AMtpjo,  Strabo)  or  L^ris ;  the  Allier  by  thoee  of  Elaver 
and  Kauris.  We  are  not  awsre  that  tbe  Roman  nmmss 
of  any  of  tbe  other  tributaries  have  been  reoofded. 

We  sul^oin  the  following  sumraar][  of  the  navigation  of 
this  vast  river-^stem  fr«n  ttw  effimal  stftteioMts  of  fin 
Renehgowmmwt-.  GoOgle 
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LiDgthofdienaTigacionofaieloinitielf  .  S12 
Arroax  ...  18 
AUier  .  .136 

T<oiret  .  .  .         ,  2 

Yienne,  55  miles;  Creuae,  5  milei       .  60 
Thou£,  11  miles  i  Dive,  feeder  of  Thou£,  17 

miles  .  .  .       -  2S 

Autbion  .  .  .26 

Mayenne,  60  miles;  Oudon,  feeder  of  May- 
eirne,  11  miles;  Sartlie,  BO  miles;  Loir, 
75  miles  .  .  .226 

Layon  .  .37 

SSvre  Nentaise  ,  .10 

Acheneau*  12  miles;  Boulogne,  5  miles; 
OgnoD,  4  miles;  Tenu,  10  miles,  feeders 
of  the  Acbeneau  .  .31 

Briv£  ....  19 

The  DBTigatioa  of  the  Indre  is  not  stated ;  that  of  the 
Cher  ia  comprehended  in  the  Canal  du  Berry,  and  that 
of  the  Etdre.  a  small  feeder  which  j^ns  the  Loire  at 
Nantea^  in  the  canal  fhim  Nantes  to  Brest.  From  the 
lonstli  aarigiied  to  the  Loire  itself^  the  AUier,  the  SarUie, 
ana  the  Loire,  as  compared  with  that  given  aborc,  firom 
measurement  on  Brui's  la^  map  (Paris,  1616)*  either  in- 
land navigation  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  or 
that  part  of  the  stream  used  for  floating  timber  is  included 
in  the  nangatUHi.  The  Loire  is  connected  with  the  Sadne 
by  the  Canal  du  Centre,  with  the  Seine  by  the  Canals  de 
Brtare,  d'Orleans,  and  du  Loing,  and  with  Brest  hartraur 
by  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  The  Canal  du  Berry 
unites  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Loire,  avoiding  the 
^reat  bend  of  the  river  at  Orleans. 

LOIRB,  a  department  in  ifae  interior  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Safioe  et  Loire,  on  the 
east  by  the  dqwrtments  of  RbAne  and  Isdre,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  department  of  AnUoh^  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Haute  Loire ;  on  the  loatb-west  and  west  by  that  of  Puy 
da  D6me^  and  on  tlw  north-west  by  that  at  AlUer.  TIm 
ibrm  of  the  department  is  irrwular ;  the  greatest  tei^ih  is 
fkum  nDrth-nwth*west  to  south-south-east,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Pelisse  (Allier)  to  that  of  Bourg  Argeutal, 
80  n^les ;  its  greatest  breadth,  atright  an^ki  to  the  length, 
is  by  aline  drawn  through  Roanne,  41  miles.  The  area  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  1835  square  miles,  being 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  English  county  of  Northumber- 
land.  The  population  in  1831  was  391.216 ;  in  1836  it  was 
412,497,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  21,281,  or 
more  than  Ave  per  cent. ;  and  giving  about  28S  inhabitants 
to  the  sqnan  mile,  a  population  which,  in  density,  Hr  ex- 
eeeds  the  average  of  France,  and  i»  nearly  double  that  of 
the  English  county  compared  with  it.  Montbrison,  the 
chief  town*  is  in  45°  36'  N.  kt.  and  in  4"  4'  £.  long. ;  236 
■Biles  flouUi-south-east  of  Paris  in  a  dboct  line,  or  298 
miles  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Nevm*  and  Roanne. 

This  depaitment  is  Ibnned  of  a  pifftion  of  the  voltef  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  it«  eastam  and  western  boundaries 
are  skirted  hy  the  mountains  whteh  hound  that  valley  on 
each  side.  On  the  east  side  are  the  mountains  of  Le  Lyon- 
nais,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  RbOne. 
The  huffaeat  poiuti  are  Mont  PiUtt  (Mens  Pileatus  the 
*  capped  mountain*),  so  called  fh>m  its  head  being  often  en- 
veloped with  clouds,  4472  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  Boussiore,  or  BouniAre,  between  Ponnissi^  and  Tarore 
(RhAneX  3291  feet  In  the  south-east  the  department  ex- 
tends across  these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  department  are  the  heights  of 
Fores  and  I«  Made,  otherwise  Ia  Madeleine,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Allier.  These  two 
mottnteitt-ohaitu  are  ehidly  composed  of  granitio  rooks  or 
of  the  older  limastone*  and  aaDastonea;  part  of  the  high 
ground  between  the  Loin  and  RhOne  is  oeeupied  by  the 
eoal-measuree;  and  the  valley  of  the  LtHTB  is  occupied  by 
strata  belonging  to  the  supiaeretaeeous  group.  The  coal- 
field of  this  tSatiict  is  the  most  important  in  France.  There 
are  fony-flve  mining  establbhments,  which  extend  over  an 
area  of  42,036  English  acres.  The  (Quantity  procured  in 
1639  was  812,914  tons:  and  the  distribution  of  their  pro- 
duce is  fricilitated  by  the  two  noble  rivers  to  which  the  coal- 
field is  adjacent  The  qualiQr  of  the  eoal  is  very  good. 
Tiiere  are  iron  and  lead  mines  in  the  mountains,  and  quor- 
ttm  of  granite*  porphyry,  and  murUe.  Whetitoncs  and 
eonry  on  abo  proeured. 


The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basm  at 

the  Loire,  which  river  enters  it  on  the  south,  just  below 
Aureo  (Haute  Loire),  and  flows  northward,  post  St  Rom- 
bert  (where  the  downward  navigation  commences).  Fours* 
and  Roanne  (where  it  beoomes  navigable,  both  upward  and 
downward),  into  the  deportment  of  Sadne  et  Loire.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  its 
tributaries  are  all  small ;  the  Furand,  the  Coize,  the  Loise, 
the  Trombouze,  and  the  Soroin  join  it  successirely  on  the 
right  bank ;  and  the  Bouson,  the  Maire,  the  Lignon,  Uie 
iux,  the  Repaison,  and  the  Tessonne,  on  the  left.  A  small 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  department 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne,  and  is  skirted  by  that 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  department  of  Isdre.  The 
Gier  and  the  Oiauoie,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
Rhdne,  water  this  part.  Tr.e  official  returns  make  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Loire  in  this  department  amount  to  83 
miles,  which  extondB  it  fax  above  Roanne  or  St.  Rambert, 
and  shows  either  that  the  upper  part  has  been  made  navi- 
^aio  of  late  years,  or  that  the  part  used  only  fbr  floiUing 
timber  is  included  in  the  return.  About  five  mites  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhdne  belong  to  this  department. 

There  are  two  canals:  that  from  Roanne  to  Digoin,  lateral 
to  the  Loire,  11  (»r  12  miles  of  which  are  in  this  Apartment ; 
Bud  that  from  Rive  de  Gier  to  Givora  ( Rhdne)  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhdne,  of  which  four  or  five  miles  are  ^  this  de- 
partment 

There  are  six  government  roads,  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  192  miles,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  are  in 
repair,  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unfinished.  There  are 
eleven  departmental  roods,  having  an  aggregate  length  <rf 
231  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  good  repair. 
There  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  bye. 
roads  and  paths,  with  an  a^r^;ato  length  of  nearly  5000 
miles.  The  principal  road  u  that  flmn  Paris  by  Moulins 
to  Lyoi. :  it  passes  through  Roanne.  The  road  from  Lyon 
to  ^Ilmes  cmaaea  the  south-east  comer  of  Uie  department 
that  Ikom  Lyon  to  Clermont  passes  through  Fears  and 
Boen ;  and  that  from  Lyon  to  Le  Puy  passes  through  St 
Etienne.   There  is  a  railroad  from  St.  Etienne  to  Lyon. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  temperate,  and  the  soil* 
though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  toleirably  productiTe. 
About  half  the  soil  is  arable,  but  the  quantity  of  gram  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  dense  population.  There  is  a  conuder- 
able  proportion  of  meadow-land,  on  wbiuh  a  great  number 
of  cattle  are  bred.  The  cheeses  of  La  Roche  and  Barrasin, 
villages  in  the  department,  are  much  esteemed.  The  vine- 
yuds  are  tolerably  extensive,  and  some  of  the  wine  is  in 
good  repute.  A  small  quantity  of  cider  is  made.  The 
quuitity  of  poultry  rearw  is  considerable,  especially  tur- 
keys, wilich  ore  fitttened  on  ehesnuts.  The  woods  occupy 
rather  mm  Umu  in  eighth  of  the  deportment :  they  eonsiat 
ehieUy  of  pines  end  other  resinous  trees*  from  which  excel- 
lent turpentine  is  obtabed.  The  deals  are  sent  down  tlM 
Loire  for  boot-building  and  other  purposes. 

The  department  is  dtTided  into  three  otiondisseuents^ 
foUows:— 


-Anfttn 

PopoUHonin 

Com- 

Sq.MilM. 

183L 

183S. 

muBM. 

Roanne    .  N. 

688 

121,817 

124,871 

108 

Montbrison,  Central 

.  749 

120.210 

124,050 

138 

St  Etienne.  8JS. 

.  396 

149,189 

163,576 

72 

1634 

391*216 

412,497 

316 

There  ate  38  eatoM  or  dktrieta,  each  under  a  jnitiee  of 

the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Roanne  ore  Roann^  on  the  Loire 
(population  in  1831,  8890  town,  9260  whole  oommune;  in 
1836, 991 0  commune)  [Roamni]  ;  Villero^  near  Roanne,  on 
the  same  river ;  Perrenx,  also  near  Roanne*  bnt  not  on  the 
Loire ;  Charlieu  (pop.  3123  town,  8424  whole  commnne),  on 
the  Somin ;  R^y,  Lay,  St  Symphorien  de  I^y,  and  8t 
Just  on  the  Trambouse,  or  its  branches ;  N^ronde,  on  a 
small  stream  running  into  the  Loire;  St  Crerman  la  Val 
and  St.  Just  en  Chevalet,  on  the  Aix ;  St  Hoon  le  Cbttel 
and  Renaison,  on  or  near  the  Renoison ;  Aubierte,  Cfaangy, 
Crozet  and  La  Pacaudidre.  on  or  near  the  Tessonne.  These 
are  almost  all  small  places.  Perreux  is  fhmous  fbr  its 
wines.  St.  Symphorien  de  Lay  (pop.  4500)  bos  considerable 
eolton-manufrurtures ;  the  town,  wnich  is  walled,  does  not 
contain  much  above  a  finirth  of  the  population  of  the  oom- 
mune. La  Pacaudi^  is  a  tolerably  pleasant  town  of  600 
or  700  inhobitanlsi   St.  J»^^  Qb^ietison^jOopeof 
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a  hill:  it  lias  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  make  hats  and 
trade  in  the  wood  grown  in  the  neighbonrhood. 

In  the  arrondiuement  of  HoDttniaon  are  Montbrison, 
capital  of  the  department,  on  the  Vizezy,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Lignon ;  Homgtand  Chaudieu,  both  near  MonlbriBon ; 
L'Hdpital  and  Been,  on  the  Ugnon;  St.  Harcellin  and 
Sury-le-Contal,  on  or  nter  the  Maire ;  St  Bonnet-le-ChStel, 
near  the  Bouson ;  St.  Rambert  and  Feurs.  on  oniear  the 
Loire ;  Panissiire,  near  the  Loire ;  and  Chazelle  and  Gal- 
luac,  or  St.  Galmier,  near  the  Coize  or  Croize. 

Montbrison,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Forez.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  pic- 
turesque volcanic  rock,  from  the  top  of  which,  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Baron  des  Adrets, 
a  Huguenot  leader,  is  said  to  iiave  precipitated  his  Catholic 
prisoners.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built ;  but  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  tiie  present 
century  by  filling  up  the  ditches  which  previously  sur- 
rounded the  town,  and  forming  a  handsome  boulevard  on 
the  site  ot  them,  and  by  laying  out  and  buildinff  new  streets. 
The  college,  or  high-school,  fbrmerly  an  UnuUne  nun- 
nery, has  been  so  enlaced  and  embellished  as  to  become  a 
handsome  structure.  There  are  a  theatre  and  a  fine  range 
of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  courts  of  law,  the  church  of 
St.  Marie,  and  the  corn-market  are  handsome  buildings. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5040  for  the  town,  or  5263  for 
the  whole  commune  ;  in  1836  it  was  6266  for  the  commune. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  some  linens  of  different  fine- 
ness. There  are  a  small  public  librar)\  an  agricultural 
Bocietv,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  different  public  offices 
necessary  in  a  departmental  capital.  There  are  public 
baths,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  some  mineral  waters, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  near  the  town,  and  among 
iMiers  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Feurs  was  the  Forum  Segiisianorum  of  the  Romans,  the 
antient  capital  of  the  Segusioni :  it  nve  name  to  the  dis- 
trict at  Fores.  Many  of  the  honses  Mve  cellars  evidently 
of  Rmnan  construction.  There  are  numerous  vestiges  of 
Roman  monuments.  Remains  of  aqueducts  extend  for 
more  than  a  mile  ftum  the  town.  The  traces  of  the  antient 
walls  show  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  place.  There 
is  an  antient  cromlech  near  the  town.  St  Galmier  (pop. 
1800  town,  26S9  whole  commune)  has  some  manu^tures 
of  wax  tapers  for  use  in  churches :  near  the  town  are  some 
mineral  waters.  Boenhasapopulationof  about  1500:  there 
'  is  a  paper-mill,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  corn, 

wine,  and  wood  of  the  surrounding  country.  L'HOpital 
has  about  lOOU  inhabitants. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Etienne  are  St  Edenne,  on 
the  Furand (pop.  in  1B31 , 33.064 ;  in  1 836, 41,534} [Etibnnb, 
St.];  Bourg  Aigental,  on  the  Diaume ;  St.  Sauveur  and  Sl 
JTulien,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourg  Argental;  Le 
Chambon  and  Kirmini,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Loire ;  St. 
Genest.  on  another  small  fheiler  of  the  same  river ;  Cbava^ 
nay  and  Cktndrieu,  on  or  near  the  Rhdne ;  St.  Chamond  and 
Rive  de  Gier,  on  the  Oier ;  Chagnon,  Remain,  and  La 
Fouilleuse. 

At  Bourg  Argental  (pop.  1734  town,  2502  whole  com- 
mune) crapes  and  some  other  silk  &bricsare  made  from  the 
silk  produced  in  the  canton  of  Pellusin  near  the  Rb6ne. 
where  the  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  At 
Le  Chambon  (pop.1600)  coal-mines  are  wrought,  ribands  are 
woven,  and  nails,  files,  and  knives  manufhctnred.  Firmini 
(pop.  2438  town,  3779  whole  oemmune)  has  also  ptoduetive 
ooal-mines.  and  has  the  same  manufhctures  as  Le  Cham- 
bon. St  Chamond  (pop.  7475)  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  the 
sides  of  whidi  are  adorned  by  orchards,  woods,  and  vine- 
yards. Several  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  have  plea- 
sant grounds.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  building : 
there  are  public  baths  and  a  pleasuit  public  walk.  Some 
vestiges  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  throwing  silk 
and  weaving  ribands,  in  working  coal-mines,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  nails  or  cast-iron.  There  are  quarries 
of  freestone  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  Rive  de  Gier 
(pop.  9178  town,  9706  whole  commune)  are  extensive  coal- 
works  :  the  pits  are  above  950  feet  in  depth,  and  one  pit  is 
said  to  be  nearly  ilOO  feet  deep.  There  are  irou-woru  in 
the  town,  several  glass-houies  and  a  silk-throwing  mdl. 
-  The  aoot  sJid  dust  ttmu  these  various  establidiments  blacken 
the  whole  place,  and  render  it  always  d^.  Thereisa  basin 
or  xcsomii;  of  tlie  oaoil.  whieh  eommunioMes  batveea  this 


town  and  Givors  on  the  Rh6ne.  Lyon  is  supplied  with 
coal  from  this  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  coal  strata  in 
this  arrondissement  have  been  in  a  state  of  combustkin  for 
centuries.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  procured  where  this 
combiution  is  going  on. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwiae 
distinguished,  is  that  of  the  commune,  and  is  from  the 
census  of  1831. 

The  chief  branches  of  industry  in  the  department  have 
been  notired  above.  They  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  coal-mines  of  the 
department.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the 
manufocture  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  of  cotton  twist,  of 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  leather,  may  be  noticed. 

The  department  of  Loire  forms,  with  that  of  Rh6ne,  the 
archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Aca- 
demic Universilaire  of  Lyon  ;  it  is  included  also  in  the  nine- 
teenth military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Lyon.  It  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Devnties. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  bockwud. 
In  the  military  census  of  1S28-89  only  39  of  every  100  young 
men  enrolled  could  read  and  write ;  the  average  uambet 
in  all  France  being  about  39  in  every  100. 

This  department  comprehends  the  antient  territ(»y  of  the 
Segusiani.  with  portions  of  some  of  the  adjacent  slates :  in 
the  division  of  Gaul  under  the  Romans  it  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima.  Some  Roman  towns 
were  included  within  it,  as  Forum  S^sianum,  Fsurt; 
Rodumna,  Boanne ;  Aqute  Segete,  perhaps  Aissumin,  a 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  Carilocus,  a  town  of 
the  MAui,  Ckarlieu.  It  includes  the  former  district  of 
Forez  and  portions  of  Le  Beaujolaia  and  Le  Lyonnais  proper, 
all  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Lyonnais.  At  thie  com- 
mencement of  the  RevoInUon  the  departmaits  vt  Rhuiie 
and  Loire  eonstitnted  hut  one,  under  the  title  of  RfaAne  « 
Loire ;  they  wera  subsequently  divided. 

LOIRE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  fVmnoe^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Puy  de  X>6nie 
and  Loire ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  that  of  Ardtehe ; 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  that  of  Lozdre ;  and  on  the 
the  west  by  that  of  CantaL  Its  form  is  irr^ular.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  from  near  Bresle  to  be- 
tween Monmucon  and  Bourg  Argental  (Lone)  68  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  from  nearCraponoe 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Praddles,  44  miles.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  1931  square  miles,  which  is  considerably  be- 
low the  average  extent  of  the  French  departments,  but 
exceeds  by  60  square  miles  that  of  the  English  county  of 
Northumberland.  The  populatkin  in  1831  was  292,078,  in 
1836  it  was  295,384,  showing  an  inerease  in  five  years  of 
3306,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  and  giving  about 
153  mhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  rather  under  the 
averaee  density  of  the  population  in  France :  but  consider- 
ably above  Uiat  of  Northumberland,  with  whioh  coun^  we 
have  compared  it  in  respect  of  area.  Le  Puy,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  45°  %'  N.  lat  and  3°  53' 
E.  long.,  271  miles  south  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line, 
or  304  miles  by  the  road  urough  Nevers,  HouHni^  and 
Clermont. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  at  least 
hilly.  The  chain  of  the  C6vennes  passes  just  idong  the 
eastern  boundary ;  the  mountains  of  La  Margeride,  which 
unite  the  C^vennes  to  the  central  group  of  Auveivne, 
pass  along  the  aoutb-westem  boundary;  and  a  branch  ot 
the  Gfivennes,  whi<^  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and 
the  Loire,  passes  northward  through  the  middle  of  the  de- 
partment, from  Pradelles  to  La  Chaisedieu.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  these  mountaina  or 
their  branches ;  and  the  only  tracts  that  approach  to  a  more 
level  character  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  department 
where  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  Allier  expand  to  some 
breadth.  The  mountains  consist  for  the  most  part  of  granite 
and  the  other  primitive  rocks,  mingled  with  basalt  and 
lava,  the  product  of  volcanoes  long  since  extinct  The  val- 
ley of  the  Allier  is  occupied  by  the  supracretaceous  strata. 
The  mouutams  are  in  mauy  places  of  picturesque  form- 
Mont  Mezin,  or  M6zene,  is  a  colossal  mountain  of  volcanic 
matter,  rising  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  granite  on 
which  it  rests;  and  having  a  total  elevatioa  or  5816  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ho.  This  mountam,  which  belongs 
to  the  jHindpal  range  of  the  C6venae&  {«esentsJome  mag- 
nifleent  ranges  of  l>ua|^if^|^^^<J^^  Vnmm 
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Moat  Taifas,  Lbs  iDferneU,  Mont  Caou,  or  Mont  Chaud, 
and  others ;  ill  mountains  of  similar  volcanic  origin  and 
character:  Tartas  has  an  elevation  of  4410  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  currents  of  volcanic  matter  ejected 
in  a  sUte  of  flision  from  these  or  other  mountains  appear 
to  have  interrupted  in  several  places  the  course  or  the 
Loire  and  the  Allier,  and  obliged  those  streams  to  work  out 
a  more  circuitous  channel.  Id  many  places  however  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  penetrate  through  the  volcanic  rocks. 
The  names  ot  several  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  appear  to 
have  had  •  Roman  origin.  Tartas,  or  TWtarou,  embodies 
the  Latin  I^utanu ;  and  Lw  Inlbriiela,  or  Infemto,  the 
Latin  Infinrnus.  The  most  striking  langea  of  basaltic 
columns  in  the  department  ore  those  of  St  Arcons  d*Allier 
near  Lai»eao  on  the  Allier;  Fare  neair  Fradellea;  and 
Sspailt^  PoUginao,  and  others,  near  Le  Puy,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loire. 

The  mineral  treasures  are  coal,  lead,  and  antimony; 
granite,  serpentine,  statuary  and  other  marbles ;  excellent 
freestone  for  building,  sancb^tone  for  mill-stonea,  and  gyp- 
sum. The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1 835  was  2 1  ,S  83  tons : 
it  is  the  eighth  of  the  departments  in  respect  of  its  produc- 
tiveness of  this  mineral.  The  chiefcoal-pitsareat  Fnigeres. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  which 
entn  the  department  on  the  south,  the  Loire  ttom  the  depart- 
ment of  Arddcbe,  the  Allier  fromlhatof  Loidre,in  which  de- 
partments they  respectively  hara  theb  rise  on  each  side  of 
tlie  central  mouDtain-rai^  already  deaeribed.  Tb»  vaUey  of 
the  Loire  separates  the  central  mountain-range  ftom  that 
of  the  Cevennes ;  and  is  very  narrow,  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  department.  The  river  flows  by  or  near  Le  Puy, 
Roche  en  Regnier,  Beauzac,  Monistrol.  Bas-en-Basset,  and 
Aurec.  Its  tributaries  are  all  small.  The  valley  of  the 
Allier,  which  separates  the  central  mountain-range  from 
that  of  La  Margeride,  is  also  narrow,  except  just  in  the 
north  part  of  the  department.  This  river  flows  by  or  near 
Langeac,  Brioude,  and  Auzon ;  its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Chapeauroux  (which  joins  it  just  within  the  department), 
the  Ance,  the  Senouire,  and  the  Alagnon.  There  are  in 
Uie  mountains  several  small  lakes,  or  rather  ponds. 

In  the  official  returns  the  Allier  in  stated  to  be  nav^ble 
for  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  this  department :  probably  from 
Brioude,  vhere  many  boats  are  builL  As  in  etlwr  au- 
thorities the  cwnmencement  of  the  navigatkm  is  marked  aH 
bein^  a  little  above  Vichy  (Allier),  about  sixty  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  upper  part  of  its  course  boats 
can  only  descend  the  stream,  not  ascend  it  There  is  no 
other  inland  navigation. 

There  are  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  in  the 
department,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  181  miles;  of 
which  (1st  Jan.  1S37)  123  were  in  repair,  22  out  of  repair, 
and  36  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by 
Clermont  and  8t  Flour  to  Narbonne  and  Perpignan,  and  so 
into  Spain:  this  just  passes  through  the  norUi-western 
comer  of  the  department,  through  the  little  town  of  Lempde, 
on  the  Alagnon.  From  Lem|ne  a  road  branches  olt  to 
Biionde,  Paulhaguet,  and  Le  Puy.  From  Le  Puy  roads 
run  to  Ambert  and  othet  towns  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dftme,  to  Le  Voulte  (Ard^be)  and  other  towns  on  the 
Rfa6ne,  to  Pradelles  and  to  Ysseni^eaux.  From  Pradelles 
are  roads  to  Mende  (Lozdre)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  Aubenas,  Privas,  and  Viviers  (Arddche) ;  and 
from  Yssengeaux  are  roads  to  St.  Etienne  (Loire),  and  to 
Annonay  (Ardfiche).  The  Departmental  Roads,  twelve  in 
number,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about  250  miles,  ot" 
which  only  about  100  miles  are  in  repair.  There  are  more 
than  three  thousand  eight  hundred  bye-roads  or  paths, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  more  tlian  3700  miles. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  department  is 
nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  and  the  summits  of 
Uie  hiiAest  mountains  exceed  5000  feet  The  climate  is 
too  cold  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  except  in  a 
fbw  more  sheltered  spots,  as  in  the  bottun  in  which  the 
town  of  Le  Puy  stands ;  and  there  ere  some  parts  vhere  it 
is  too  odd  to  admit  the  growth  even  of  rye.  The  soil  is  of 
middling  Ibrtility.  In  the  vague  classification  of  the  govern- 
ment papers  three-fifths  are  said  to  be  '  saady,'  nearly  three- 
tenths  stony,  and  the  rest  gravel,  chalk,  or  limestone,  with 
a  very  small  proportion,  about  2500  acres,  of  rich  loam. 
Nearly  half  the  land  is  under  the  plough,  and  the  produce 
jn  grain  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  department.  The 
vineyards  occupy  14,000  to  15,000  acres,  tut  the  growth  of 
wine  ia  inadequAte  to  the  enndy  of  the  department.  The 


quantity  of  meadow  land  is  considerable ;  and  the  heaths  m 
commons  and  open  pastures  occupy  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
surface.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  and  still  more  that  of 
sheep,  is  much  attended  to-  Mules  are  bred  in  considerable 
number.  There  are  many  bees  kept;  and  in  some  spots 
silkworms  are  reared.  Chesnuts  are  grown  in  la^e  quan- 
tity :  some  kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  woods  occupy  more  than  a  seventh  of  the 
whole  department 

The  department  ia  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  aa 
fellows: 


Le  Puy,  Clentral  and  S. 
Ysseogeaux,  or  Issen-  1 
geaux,  N.E.       .  ) 
Brioude.  N.W. 


Sq.UttM. 

.  660 
463 
608 


PopnUtioB  ia 
IS31.  1836. 
129,722  130,844 


81,664 
80,692 


81,785 
82,755 


118 

36 
118 


1931     292,078    295,384  266 

It  is  subdivided  into  twenty-eight  cantons,  or  dietiieti 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissemeut  of  Le  Puy  are  Le  Puy  (popula- 
tion in  1831,  14,844  town,  14,930  whole  commune;  in 
1836,  14,924  commune)on  the  Borne,  a  feeder  ofthe  Loire, 
not  f^r  from  that  river;  Alegre  and  St  Paulien  (pop.  3Ut7) 
near  the  Borne;  Craponne  (pop.  2274  town,  3828  whole 
commune)  and  Chomelia  near  the  Arzon,  which  alsoioins 
the  Loire;  Roche  en  Reignier,  on  the  Loire;  Fay  le  Froid, 
on  the  Lignott,  another  IBseder ofthe Litire;  If onastier (jtop. 
1983  town,  3420  whole  commune),  on  the  Gazeille^  a  sinul 
feeder  of  the  Loire ;  Pradelles,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Allier;  and  Saugoes  (pop.  1884  town,  3833  whole  commune) 
on  the  Suejols,  another  small  tributary  of  the  Allier. 

Le  Puy  is  described  elsewhere.  [Ptrv,  Lb.]  The  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  remarkable  for  the 
picturesque  fi^ms  of  its  volcanic  rocks.  That  of  Clorneille, 
which  immediately  commands  the  tovm,  is  of  the  form  of 
an  immense  cube ;  the  rock  of  Polignac  (mentioned  above) 
is  an  oblong  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  precipitous, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle ;  that  of  St 
Michel  is  a  }xdty  oone,  above  300  feet  high,  baring  a  efaurdi 
with  a  steeple  on  its  summit  so  that  it  appears,  on  a^istant 
view,  like  a  vaat  obelisk :  the  ascent  to  tne  churchni!  by  a 
flight  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  steps  in  the  side  of  Uie 
rock.  The  rocks  of  Espailly  are  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood; they  have  been  noticed  already,  in  speaking  of  the 
ge<jlogical  character  of  the  department  There  are  some 
remarkable  caverns  near  Le  Puy.  At  the  base  of  the  rock 
of  St.  Michel  is  an  antient  building  said  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Diana  ;  and  on  the  face  of  that  of  Polienac  is  a 
coarsely  sculptured  head  of  Apollo.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Le  Puy  is  on 
a  site  elevated  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Pradelles  is  yet  higher:  its  site,  which  consists  partly 
of  granitic,  partly  of  volcanic  rocks,  is  3721  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  it  eontaina  about  ISOO  to  1500  inhabitants. 

In  die  arrondisaement  of  Yssengeaux  are  Yssengeaux, 
or  Issengeaux,  between  the  Terrasse  and  the  L^on, 
feeders  m  the  Loire ;  Beausac,  Honislrol  (pop.  4145^  Bas 
en  Basset  (pop.  5524),  and  Aurec, on  or  near  the  Loire; 
St  Didier  la  Sauve  (pop.  1993  town,  3795  whole  com.),  on 
a  feeder  of  the  Loire:  Montfeucon,  near  the  Dunil^es, 
which  flows  into  the  Lignon ;  and  Tence  (pop.  5730),  on 
the  Lignon. 

Yssengeaux  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population,  in  1631, 
of  3133  for  the  town,  or  7166  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1836,  of  7621  for  the  commune.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  commonly  covered  with  basalt.  There  in  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  town.  A  rich  lead-mine  is 
wi-ougbt  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  peat  for  fuel  is  dug. 
Monistrol  has  an  antient  i^ace  of  the  bishops  of  Le  Puy, 
remarkable  for  its  lofty  situation.  The  townsmen  manu- 
fecture  locks,  leather,  ribands,  and  lace.  Mont&uoon  haa 
a  population  of  from  1300  to  1500. 

In  the  anondissement  of  Brioude  are  Brioude  (pop.  in 
1831,5052  town,  5099  whole  commune;  in  1836.  5247 
commune);  Langeac  (pop.  2345  town,  3109  whole  com- 
mune), Vietlle  Brioude,  clone  to  Brioude,  Ia  Motte,  and 
Auzon.  all  on  or  near  the  Allier ;  Blesle  on  the  Voureie, 
a  feeder  of  the  Alagnon ;  Lempde  on  the  Alagnon,  Paul- 
haguet on  the  Senouire,  and  La  Chaisedieu,  near  the 
source  of  the  same  river.  Brioude  and  Vieille  Brioude 
are  deechlied  dMWluEe.  >C6iuoii»«.]  ^^tim^  ^mitt  • 
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itoDH.  and  wbeUtonea  are  quarried  in  the  naighbourbood  of 
Langeao.  Lempde  is  in  a  fertile  distriat ;  it  hai «  population 
irf'aboutiOOO:  tbere  ii  a  bridge  over  the  AlagnoD.  E:tcellent 
ooal  is  due  in  the  neighbourbood.  At  the  village  of  Veze- 
■ouli,(m  UM  AUier,  muy  boats  an  built  fat  theniTig^ion 
<tf  tiutt  mer. 

The  manuiaetUTM  of  the  deputmsnt  cMudst  diiefly  of 
thrown  lilk,  lac«»  paper*  and  voollen  stuflb ;  iUna  for  luld- 
logwina  or  otbar  liquids;  bells  for  honiea  and  mulei,  glass, 
and  iMtWi  The  trade  oonaista  in  tbe  sals  of  tbe  forcing 
articles,  graiUt  ehesnuts,  dried  pulse,  sheen,  mules,  and 
deals,  ^ree  tfiousaud  individuals  leave  tne  department 
yearly  to  obtain  employment  in  other  departments  as  sawyers, 
embanken,  chimney-sveeps,  porters,  Sec. 

This  department  constitutes  tbe  diocese  of  Le  Pay,  tbe 
bisbop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Riom,  ana  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Acad6mie  Universiuire  of  Clermont 
Ferrand.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  military  division,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Lyon.  It  returns  three 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  is  a  Pro- 
testant consiattMiBl  churoh. 

In  raspeot  of  educatioa,  it  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
ef  the  Frendi  depaitmenta.  Of  tbe  young  men  enrolled 
in  the  militacy  census  of  188a>29  only  21  out  of  every  100 
eould  read  and  write ;  being  very  little  more  than  hau  the 
average  number  in  France  taken  as  a  whole. 

litis  department  was  the  country  of  the  Vdlavi,  a  Celtic 
tribe  whose  chief  town  was  Revesuo,  now  St  Paulien  near 
Le  Puy.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  includedin  Aquitania 
Prima.  It  afterwards  oame  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Visigoths, 
then  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  middle  ages  formed  part  of 
the  extensive  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  to  whom 
it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Le  Puy,  who  held  the 
county  of  Le  Vflay  (aa,  from  the  name  of  its  antient  inhabi- 
tants, the  district  was  called)  were  subject.  From  the 
Counts  of  Touknise  the  district  cwme  to  the  oDwn  of  France, 
undw  which  it  eonstitnted  part  of  Lasguedoe.  The  depart- 
ment oomprebendi,  besides  Le  Vihty,  some  portions  of  Le 
Vivarais  and  Le  Oivaudan  (two  other  subdlvnkns  of  Lui- 

Siedoc),  of  the  duchy  of  Auvergne,  in  tbe  province  of 
uvergne,  and  the  district  of  Fores  in  Le  Lyonnaie. 
LOIRE  INFE'RIEURE.  a  maritime  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  department 
of  Morbihan ;  cw  the  north  by  that  of  lUe  et  Vilaine ; 
on  the  north-east,  for  a  Utile  space,  by  tiiat  of  Mayenne ; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Maine  et  Loire ;  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Vendue ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its 
form  is  irr^:ular.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west, 
from  Ingrande  (Maine  et  liOirej  on  the  frontier  of  this  de- 
partment to  the  Pointe  da  Piriac,  north  of  the  little  town 
of  Le  Ctoisic,  7S  mites:  itagraatast  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  tbe  length,  is  from  tbe  village  of  Soulvache,  not  &r  aom 
Chftleaidsrianct  to  the  little  town  of  Lag^  nmr  the  head  of 
the  Logne^  a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  lake  of  Grand 
LieUtflS  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2639 
square  miles,  being  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
county  of  Devon:  the  population  in  1631  was  470,093,  in 
1836  it  was  470,768,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
only  676,  or  about  one-seventh  per  cent,  and  giving  178 
inlubitants  to  a  sauare  mile.  In  area,  in  population,  and 
in  density  of  population  it  is  considerably  above  the  average 
of  France ;  but  in  the  Last  two  particulars  it  is  infwior  to 
tbe  English  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it 
Nantes,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
tbe  iunction  of  the  Erdre;  in  47°  13'  N.  lat  and  1°33' 
W.  ioi^ ;  iW  miles  west-south-vast  of  Paris  in  a  diraiM 
line,  or  S81  miles  by  the  road  through  VersallleiiChartrea, 
Le  Mani,  and  Angers. 

The  coast  of  this  department  presents  a  broken  and  irre- 
gular outline.  It  commences  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  little 
bay  of  Pennebe,  south  of  the  mtuary  of  the  Vilaine,  where 
the  boundary  between  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and 
Loire  InfSrieure  meets  the  ocean.  This  ooast-line  then 
forms  the  headland  of  Pointe  de  Piriao  and  Pointe  du 
Crotsie,  with  the  intervening  bay  or  roadstead  of  Pembron, 
and  proceeds  south-east,  forming  a  second  shallow  bay  be- 
tween tbe  villages  of  Le  PouUnguen  and  St.  Sebastien,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  is  about  wevea  miles  wide. 
From  tbe  Pointe  de  Chaveche,  which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  vouth  of  Uie  Loire,  tbe  coast  fbrms  the  bay  of  Bourg- 
aeoi;  at  the  botton  of  whieh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  litOe 
riter  FaUann,  the  hoosdary  of  ib»  dapartnants  of  I^uxe 


InfSneure  and  Vendia  meets  the  ooaan.  Belle  Ikb  opjie«ta 
tbe  Pointe  da  Piriac,  belongs  to  the  department  of  ilorbt- 
han ;  and  De  de  Boin  and  ^irmoutier,  of  whieh  the  former 
is  in  tbe  bay  of  Bourgneu^  and  the  second  off  tba  entrance 
of  it,  belong  to  the  department  of  Vendfia.  The  town  of 
La  Croisie  u  on  a  headland  insulated  at  high  water,  but  it 
other  times  eoiuieeted  irith  tbe  mainland  by  the  sand.  The 
whole  lai^th  ^  the  ooast  is  nearly  fifty  miles :  it  is  Ibr  the 
most  part  low  and  skirted  by  broad  sands.  Tbe  moA 
brought  down  by  the  Loire  and  otlm  rivaia  is  causing  tiia 
land  here  to  gain  gradually  on  the  sea.  In  estimating  the 
muitime  ftoiUties  of  the  department,  the  wide  natuary  of 
the  Loire,  by  which  large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Nantes, 
must  be  taken  into  the  aoeoont  There  are  oonsidaiaUo 
salt  manhes  along  the  ooast 

Hie  aurfkoe  of  tbe  department  is  goierally  level,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  parts.  In  the 
nMth-eastem  and  eastern  parts,  the  high  land,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Vilaine,  extenda 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Erdre.  Tbe  country  alopas 
gradually  towards  the  west  Tbe  Ixnre  baa  a  fisll  in  its 
course  through  this  departmnit  of  about  100  ftat  in  nearly 
seventy  miles,  of  which  &U  more  than  80  fl»et  an  below 
Nantes. 

The  department  is  ocoupted  chiefly  by  the  coal-measures 

and  tbe  subjaoent  strata,  covered  in  some  places  by  allnnal 
deposits.  Tbere  are  some  strata  of  good  coal  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire  and  tbe  Erdre ;  the  principal  ooal-worke  are 
between  Ancenis  and  Ingrande.  and  at  Ncnt.  In  respect 
of  productiveness  of  coal,  this  department  tanks  next  to 
that  of  Haute  Loire,  and  is  the  ninth  department  in  France. 
The  quantity  raised  in  1885  was  21,742  tons.  Peat  is  dug 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  the  north  bank.  Inm-on 
is  tolerably  abundant ;  and  a  tin-mine  is  wrought  at  Piriac 
on  tbe  ooast  Fine-grained  granite,  slate,  marble  oi  a 
greyish  tint,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  difibrent  plaoea 
The  loadstone  is  found  on  the  ntwth  bank  of  the  Loire,  near 
the  mouth;  and  crystals  of  quarts,  from  which  tba*  Alen9on 
diamonds'  are  mad^  miea,  felspar,  kaolin  ot  porcelain 
mth,  and  olay  far  various  purpoaes  are  proouredl  Tbere 
are- considerable  salt-works  in  the  marshes  on  the  coast 

Hie  most  important  river  is  the  Loire,  which  touches  tbe 
border  of  the  department  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Loire),  and 
forms  for  about  20  miles  the  boundary  between  this  de- 
partment and  that  of  Maine  et  Loire :  its  remaining  course 
which  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  ii  within  the  boundary  of 
this  department  Tbe  bed  of  tbe  Loire  is  in  this  part  hill 
of  small  islands,  which  line  its  channel.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  ita  course,  for  small  vessels ;  latge  Teseela  can 
get  up  to  Nantes,  where  there  is  a  bridge. 

Tbe  Vilaine  forms,  for  about  20  miles  between  Langou 
and  Rieiu^  the  noth-wstm  boundary  of  tba  department, 
which  it  separates  flrom  those  of  lUe  et  VHaina  and  Mor- 
bihan. It  H  navigable  throughout  for  small  vessels.  Iha 
Falleron,  a  smalTstreaiii  not  navinble,  ftmoB  for  about 
eight  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  the  department 

The  other  rivoi  are  feeders  either  of  the  Loire  or  of  the 
Vilaine.  The  Havre  joins  the  Loire  at  Oudon ;  the  Erdra^ 
50  miles  long,  at  Nantes ;  and  the  Elier  de  Mean,  or  Brivi, 
above  St  Nazaire ;  all  on  the  north  bank.  Tbe  Erdre.  tbe 
largest  of  the  three,  rises  in  the  department  of  Maine  et 
Loire,  near  the  town  of  Cande,  flows  westward  into  the  de- 
partment of  Loire  InfSrieure,  and  turning  southward  ohan 
the  little  town  of  Nort.  joins  the  Loire.  Just  above  its 
iunetifHi  it  expands  into  a  long  lake  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  The  navigation 
forms  part  of  the  oanal  from  Names  to  Brest:  it  com- 
mences below  Nort,  about  12  milas  from  the  junction  of  tbe 
Erdre  with  tba  lain.  The  Divato  risea  in  the  d^Mitnent 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  flvnu  the  boundary  oi  tbe  two  de* 
nartments  till  its  junction  with  tbe  Lmre:  tbe  SAvra 
Nantaise  joins  the  Loire  at  Pont  Rounseau  opposite  Nantea; 
and  the  Acheneau  at  the  villi^je  of  Brezay,  between  Nantes 
and  PaimbcBuf  •  all  these  join  tbe  Loire  on  the  sooth  bank 
The  whole  course  of  the  Sevre  Nantaise  is  about  66  miles 
about  one-third  of  which  is  in  this  department  or  upon  tba 
border :  tbe  navigation  commences  at  tbe  village  of  Mon- 
nidres.  about  10  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Loire. 
The  Acheneau  is  the  outlet  oS  the  lake  of  Orand  Lieu,  a 
considerable  sheet  at  water,  approximating  in  form  to  a 
square  with  a  side  of  four  at  five  miles.  lu  area  is  estimatsd 
at  I7,t00  or  18,000  acres.  It  reseives  the  Benkgne,  8* 
Bifc.  iong(augiwmtod[^i)t^,;fl^ife^(^fe),o«^ 
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tenth,  Hid  the  Ognon,  20  miles  l«ig>  on  the  east  The 
Tmu.  18  miles  long,  joins  the  Aeheneaujust  after  the 
latter  leaves  the  lake  on  the  nwth  side.  The  OcniHi,  the 
Boulogne,  and  the  Isoire  rise  in  the  department  ^  Vendue. 
The  Aeheneau  is  nangable  throughout  its  whole  course 
from  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu  to  the  Loire,  about  12  miles. 

The  aiBuents  of  the  Vilwue  are  the  Char,  35  miles  long; 
the  Don,  40  miles  long ;  and  the  Isaac,  34  miles  kmg:  they 
belong  entirely  to  this  department. 

Besides  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  whteh  is  the  largest  inland 
lake  in  France,  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  snuUer  lakes 
or  pools,  vbose  aj^r^te  araa  ii  ahmt  equal  to  that  of 
Grand  Lieu. 

The  only  canal  is  that  iVom  Nantes  to  Brest,  of  vhich 
about  60  miles  are  in  this  department.  The  navigation  of 
the  Erdre  is  inoorpiHBted  in  Uiis  canal,  and  is  included  in 
the  length  given  above.  From  the  Erdre  the  canal  fbUows 
the  valley  of  the  Isaae,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  rivn-,  to 
the  Vilaine. 

There  are  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  length  of  299  miles,  of  which  206  were 
(1  January,  1837)  in  repair,  45  out  of  repair,  and  46  unfi- 
nished. The  principal  road  is  that  flttm  Paris  to  Nantes 
and  PaimboBuf.  It  enters  the  department  immediately 
after  leaving  lugrande  (Maine  et  Loire)  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  and  proceeds  along  or  near  that  bank  hy 
Varades.  Ancenis,  and  Oadon  to  Nantes.  It  crosses  the 
Loire  by  the  bridge  at  Nantes  to  Pont  Rouseeau,  and  passes 
along  or  near  the  south  bank  to  Paimboeuf.  Roads  lead 
ftom  Nantes  by  Pbnt  Cbftteau  and  Roche  Bernard  (Mor- 
bihan)  to  Vannes  (Morbihan) ;  to  Rennes  (Ille  et  VilaineX 
one  by  the  village  of  Derval  and  another  by  Diftteaubriand ; 
by  Pont  Rousseau  and  L^  to  Les  Sables  d*01onne  (Vea- 
die) ;  and  by  Pont  Rousaeau  and  HonUign  (Vendue)  to  La 
Rocbelle  (Charente  Inftrieure).  There  is  a  road  from  An- 
cenis by  Nort  and  Blain  to  ttMtm  (Morbihan).  There  are  also 
thirteen  Departmental  Roads,  having  an  a^r^te  length  of 
more  than  200  miles,  of  which  not  quite  120  milraare  in  good 
repair ;  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unfinished.  The  l^-roads 
and  paths  are  about  5500  in  number,  with  an  aggr^te 
lengUi  of  about  8000  miles. 

The  air  of  the  department  is  mild,  but  humid :  the  pre- 
dominant winds  are  the  south-west  and  n<»^h-east  The 
thermometer  does  not  commonly  exceed  93"  (Fahrenheit)  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  or  foil  below  45*>  or  50°  in 
winter:  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  57°. 
The  department  is  considered  healthy  on  the  whole,  though 
some  dueasas  are  promoted  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

Nearly  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough :  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  a  little  barley  are  the  kinds 
of  grain  chiefly  cultivated ;  the  quantitr  raised  is  equal  to 
the  consumption  of  the  department  Pulse  and  fax  are 
also  grown.  Meadow  lands  oceupy  nearly  a  sixth  of  the 
departmeut ;  and  heaths,  commons,  and  otiier  open  pastures 
more  than  a  sixth.  The  number  of  cattle  is  great :  those 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire  are  considered  to  be  of  an 
excellent  breed.  The  horses  are  small,  but  well  made  and 
spirited.  Sheep  are  not  numerous ;  but  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Swine 
ore  numerous,  and  are  fed  on  the  acorns  from  the  forests. 
The  vineyards  occupy  nearly  75,000  aores ;  they  extend  all 
along  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Loire  and  the  coast 
The  wine  is  chiefly  while,  and  of  middling  quality.  Apples, 
cherries,  chesnuts.  and  other  fruit  are  grown.  Ciaer  is 
made  from  the  ntple,  and  a  drink  resemnling  It  fkom  the 
service  berr^.  Woods  occupy  about  80,000  acres:  the  oak 
is  the  principal  forest-tree.  Wolves,  wild  boars,  and  deer 
of  different  species  are  found  in  these  woods.  Poultry  and 
bees  are  kept  in  considerable  quantity.  The  rivers,  the  lake 
of  Gmnd  Lieu,  and  the  smaller  lakes  or  pools  abound  with 
flsh;  and  the  sardine,  the  sole,  the  lay,  and  othcv  fish 
are  caught  on  the  ooaat  There  are  oyiter-banks  on  the 
coast 

The  department  u  divided  into  five  ammdlaiementi,  as 

follows: — 

AtM.  Popnlstloiii 
^,  Sn.  Miloa.      183L  1B3B. 

Nantes  S.B.  685 


Ancenis  '  B.  302 

Chftteanbriand  N.E.  539 

Faimbceuf      S.W.  298 

Savenay         N.W.  815 


183L 
205.627 
46,703 
62,242 
42,129 
113,392 


No.  of 
OoiumiM. 


205,892 
45,765 
62,275 
43,580 
114.256 


66 
27 
37 
35 
51 


S.639     470.0»3   470,768  20S 


It  is  subdivided  into  4S  cantuu,  or  diitncta  under  a  juitiea 
of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondiisement  of  Nantes  are— Nantes,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Jjaire  and  the  Brdre ;  Ptmt  Rousseau,  •  suburb 
of  Nantes,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Cltsson,  on  the 
Sdvre  Nantaise;  Vallet  (population  5967)  and  Lorroux- 
Bottereau  (pop.  4991),  between  the  Sivre  and  the  Loire; 
Vieillevigne  (pop.  5451),  on  the  Ognon ;  Leg£  (nop.  8213) 
on  the  Logne,  St.  Philibert  (pop.  3200)  on  the  Boulogne 
and  Machecoul  (pop.  3665)  on  the  Falleron.  Nantes  had. 
in  1631,  a  population  of  77,992  for  the  town,  or  87,191  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  reduced  to  75,695 
for  the  commune.  [Nantes.}  CHisson  has  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  in  which  the  celebrated  Oliver  de  C^ieson,  constable 
of  Franco,  was  bom :  there  is  a  fine  view  from  these  ruins' 
The  town  is  at  the  juncUon  of  the  Sdvre  and  the  Moine, 
the  townsmen  (pop.  1928  town.  3432  whole  commune)  fsed 
cattle  and  manumeture  some  linens.  Near  St.  Phflibert 
on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  is  a  Dmidieal 
monument;  and  not  ftr  iVom  the  adjacent  shore  of  the  Idte 
another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a 
tradition  that  the  lake  was  fbnned  by  a  terrible  oonvulaton. 
in  which  a  town  called  Herbadilla  was  swallowed  up. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Ancenis  are  Ancenis,  Oudon, 
and  Varades  (pop.  3506),  on  the  Loire.  Ancenis  had,  in 
I83I,a  population  of  3263  for  the  town,  or  3749  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836  it  had  denreased  to  3667  for  the 
commune.  [Ancbnis.]  Oudon  has  a  lofty  and  picturesque 
octagonal  tower,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  ninth '  century.  The  population  of  the 
whole  oommnne  is  probably  under  2000,  and  not  above  one- 
third  ia  in  the  town  ilaelf.  Varades  is  hy  some  considered 
only  a  village:  it  ia  on  a  rising  sround,  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  Loire,  obmmanding  theatuacent  valley  of  that  river. 
The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  crown  the  neighbouring  eminence 
of  La  Madeleine.  There  are  important  coal-works  at 
Montrelais,  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  employed  many 
years  since  about  300  men. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chftteaubriand  are  Chttean- 
briand,  or  CShSteaubriant  on  the  Cher  ;  St.  Julien  de 
Vouvantes,  on  the  Don;  and  Nort  (pop.  4751).  on  the 
Brdre;  Chateaubriand  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  3027 
fbr  the  town,  or  3709  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
had  decreased  to  S634  for  the  commune.  The  town  is  of 
antiquated  appearance,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle,  the  principal  front  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
line  of  the  ramparts.  The  townsmen  manu&cture  'sabots,* 
er  wooden  shoes,  senea.  tiles,  and  brieki;  iron  is  procured 
in  the  neighbourimod.  This  place  is  noted  fbr  conserve  of 
angelica  and  other  oonfeotioneir.  Several  govemmentand 
departmental  roads  converge  here.  Nort  cairies  on  some 
trade  with  Nantes,  in  coal  fh)m  the  neighbouring  mines, 
wood  for  building  and  for  fUel,  and  iron.  At  the  village  of 
Melleraie,  between  CbSteauhriand  and  Nort,  is  a  convent 
now  belonging  to  the  monks  of  La  Trappe ;  it  was  fbrmeriy 
amonasteryofBemardinmonks.  This  commonityofTiap- 
pists  consisted  in  1819  of  more  than  a  hundred  individuals, 
partly  French  and  partly  English.  The  English  members 
nad  joined  the  community  in  their  own  country,  where  it 
was  settled  for  some  time.  At  Derral  in  this  arrondisse- 
ment are  some  Druidical  stones.  There  was  finmeriy  a 
strong  castle  at  this  village. 

In  the  arrondisseinent  of  PaimbcBuf  are  Palmbdnif  and 
Le  Pellerin,  on  die  south  bank  of  the  Loire;  Port  St.  PSre, 
on  the  Acheneau ;  St  PSre  en  Rett,  near  I^imboeuir;  Por- 
nic  and  Bou^auf  on  the  sea ;  and  HachecouL  F^u^bosuf 
is  situated  in  a  low  marshy  flat ;  it  consists  of  one  main 
street  well  built  with  a  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  Loire. 
It  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  centuiT,  a  hamlet 
of  fishermen ;  but  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  Nantes  ren- 
dering it  desirable  to  have  a  station  lower  down  the  river, 
where  laiger  vessels  might  land  or  take  in  part  of  their 
equipment  PaimbcBuf  was  chosen ;  and  hy  toe  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  had  become,  aeooraing  to  Expilly 
iDidionnaire  dea  Oaulat,  &c.),  a  village  of  5000  to  6000 
persons.  Although  it  has  since  been  constituted  a  town, 
and  made  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  it  seems  to 
have  declined;  for  the  population,  in  1836,  was  only 
387B.  Perhapa  however  Expilly^  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation is  incorrect  There  is  a  ship-building  yard  in  the 
town,  in  which  fr^iates  have  sometimes  been  built  Large 
vessels  oommooly  and  smaller  ones  firaqjienUy  diseharg* 
part  of  Hwir  caigoeiat  V9^^v^px6xi3iiHi9m'^*n 
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Ibrwarded  io  Nantes  in  small  craft.  Bourgneuf  (pop.  eiU- 
nated  at  about  2000),  gives  name  to  the  bay  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  is  situated,  and  in  which  the  sand  and  mud  afe 
gradually  accumulating:  the  former  port  of  Boui^euf  is 
now  dry,  except  at  high-water.  A  great  deal  of  salt  is  made 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Machecoul  (pop-  3666)  was 
formerly  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Retx,  comprehending  all 
(or  nearly  all)  that  part  of  the  departaimt  which  is  south 
of  the  Loire. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Savenay  are  Savenay,  on  a 
little  brook  running  into  the  Loire ;  Cou£ron  (pop.  4053), 
Donges,  and  St.  Nazaire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire; 
Oumade  and  Le  Croisic  (pon.  2200  town,  2800  whole  com- 
mune)! on  or  near  the  sea ;  Ftmtohfiteau,  on  the  Elier  da 
-Mean  orBriv£;  Blain  (jmp.  4899), on  Isaac;  andHer- 
hignao.  Savenayhad,  m  1636,  a  population  of  2079  for 
the  commune.  There  are  sdt-works  m  the  marshes  near 
the  town,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  considerable  trade  in 
cattle.  At  St.  Nazaire  (pop.  3789)  is  a  singular  monument, 
probably  Druidical.  Loadstones  are  found,  and  peat  is  dug 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  Gn£rande  (pop.  2041 
town,  8190  whole  commune)  is  more  populous,  wealthy, 
and  commercial  than  Savenay:  there  are  salt-wofka  here. 
At  PontcbSteau  (pop.  3300)  a  large  auantity  of  wash-leather 
is  manufactured.    Blain  is  describeu  elsewhere,  [Blain.] 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  the  whole  eommune,  and  is  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  manu&etniiDg  and  commerciad  aetivi^  of  this  de- 
portment is  eoDsiderable.  Salt-works  are  numerous ;  and 
there  are  iron-works.  Porcelain,  glass,  earthenwue,  pottery, 
and  tiles ;  bed-tickine  and  sera;e  in  considersble  quantity ; 
cotton  goods,  leather,  hats,  rope,  paper,  corks,  brushes,  brandy, 
and  chemical  articles,  are  made:  ship-building,  both  for 
the  merchant  service  and  for  the  navy,  except  snips  of  the 
line,  is  carried  on ;  and  the  cod,  herring,  and  coast  fisheries 
employ  many  bands.  Trade  is  carried  on  from  the  portu  of 
Nantes  and  Faimbcenf  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries  afiords  consider- 
able facilities  for  inland  trade. 

This  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  sufiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  Cour  Riqrale^  and  the  circuit  of  the 
Aead&nie  Universitain  of  Rennes ;  and  is  inelnded  in  the 
twelfth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Nantes.  It  returns  seven  members  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  partakes  of  the 
backwardness  which  characterises  the  whole  of  Bretagne. 
Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  Census  of  1828- 
29,  only  Iwenty-four  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  write ; 
the  average  of  France  was  above  thirty-nine  in  every  hundred. 

This  department  constituted  the  territory  of  the  Nam- 
Detes,or  Nannetes  (Na/tvtrai,  Strabo;  Na/iviirai,  Ptolemy), 
one  of  the  (Deltic  nations  conquered  by  C^sar.  They 
formed  part  of  the  Armorican  confederacy  broken  and  sxxh- 
dued  by  that  conqueror  in  the  third  year  of  his  command. 
That  part  of  the  department  which  lies  south  of  the  Loire 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Piotones  or  Pictavi.  an- 
other Celtic  people.  In  the  Roman  diviuon  of  Gaul  the 
territny  of  the  Namnetes  was  included  in  Lngdunensis 
Textia;  that  of  the  Pictones  in  Aquitania  Secun^  Con- 
divicnum,  or  Condevicnum,  the  capital  of  the  Namneteg, 
took  in  the  later  period  the  name  Namnetes,  or  Nannetes, 
whence  its  modern  name  Nantes.  Ckirbilo,  another  town  of 
the  same  people,  pientioned  by  Strabo,  was  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  present  O}ueron. 
Ratiatum,  a  town  of  the  Pictavi,  is  fixed  by  D'Anville  at 
SL  Piene,  or  St.  Pdre  en  Retz.  The  district  of  Retz  tak«s  its 
namo  from  Ratiatum.  The  department  constituted  in  the 
middle  ages  a  portion  of  Lower  Bretfurne,  and  partook  of  the 
&te  of  tlwt  province.  [Brstaohk/]  The  western  part  about 
Pont  ChAteau  constituted  the  duchy  of  Coislin ;  the  western 
part  south  f^tbe  Loire  constituted  the  duchy  of  Retz. 

LOIRET,  a  department  in  the  central  part  of  France. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise ;  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Seine  et  Marne ;  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Yonne ;  on  the  south-east,  for  a  short  space, 
by  that  of  Ni£vre ;  on  the  south  b}  that  of  Cher;  on  the 
south-west  by  that  of  Loir  et  Cher ;  and  on  tiie  north-west 
by  that  of  Eure  et  Loir. 

Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  oral ;  its  greatest  length 
is  from  west-nortb>west  to  eait-iouth-east,  from  between 
OrUuu  and  Chtteattdnn  (Euze  at  Loir)  to  tba  neighbour 


hood  of  Bonny  oj  the  Loire,  73  miles ;  its  gmtatt  'oreadlh, 

at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Molesfaerbes  to  that  of  La  Fcrt^-Senneterre,  51  miles.  Iti 
area  is  estimated  at  2585  square  mites,  whic^  is  above  the 
average  of  the  French  departments,  and  is  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Engli&h  county  of  Devon.  The  population  ia 
1831  was  305,276;  in  1836  it  was  316,189  ;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  five  years  of  10,913.  or  above  three  and  a  half  wt 
cent,  and  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  This 
department  is  below  the  average  of  France  both  in  amount 
and  densitv  of  population,  and  very  far  below  the  English 
county  witk  which  we  have  compared  it.  Orleans,  the 
capita],  is  in  4f  H'  N.  lat.  and  1°  54'  B.  long..  67  mikt 
south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  Ime,  or  714  miles  by  the 
road  through  Etampea. 

Hio  hills  that  branch  off  from  the  prolcH^tion  of -the 
C^vennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Autun,  and  extend 
north-westward,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that 
of  the  Seine,  enter  this  department  on  the  south-east  side, 
and  extend  fur  some  distance  along  the  northon  bank  of 
the  Loire,  subsiding  near  the  source  of  the  Vemissoo,  a 
feeder  of  the  Seine,  which  rises  within  three  or  four  mOes 
of  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  hills  of  the  forest  of  Orleans, 
part  of  the  heights  of  Beauee,  a  range  of  high  lands 
branching  from  the  Armorican  mountains,  enter  this  de- 
partment on  the  north-west  side,  and  advance  to  meet  the 
range  of  hills  just  described.  They  are  separated  only  by 
the  intervening  valley  of  the  Vemisson.  Some  majpt  re- 
present the  two  as  forming  one  continuous  range.  With 
the  exception  of  these  low  hills  the  sur&ee  is  tblenU} 
level. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  tba 
supraeretaeeous  rocks  belonginsr  to  the  chalk-basin  of  Paiis. 
These  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Loire  for  a  short  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  river;  and  extend  over  all  the  country 
northward  of  the  Loire  and  westward  of  the  Loing.  The 
districts  east  of  the  Loing  and  south  of  the  Loire  are  occu- 
pied by  the  chalk  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin,  except 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  on  each 
side  of  the  river  where  the  chalk  ia  covered  by  supracr^a- 
ceous  rocks.  The  onlv  minerals  are  building-stone  and 
potters*  clay. 

The  pnnci^  river  ia  the  Loire,  which  is  navigable 
throughout.  It  enters  the  department  at  Bonny,  and  Hows 
north-west  by  Briars,  Gieui^and  Jargeau  to  OrUans,  gra- 
dually bending  to  the  west,  so  that  at  Orleans  its  course  is 
nearly  from  east  to  west.  From  that  city  it  gradually 
bends  to  the  south-west,  and  passing  Meung  and  Beau- 
gency,  enters  the  department  of  Loir  et  Cher.  Its  length  in 
this  department  may  be  estimated  at  about  80  miles. 
Several  small  streams  join  the  Loire  on  each  side.  The 
Loiret,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  department,  is  scarcdy 
more  thati  six  or  seven  miles  long.  Its  springs  however 
supply  such  an  abundance  of  water  as  to  render  it  naviga- 
ble for  two  miles  and  a  half.  It  is  never  entirely  froiea 
over. 

The  other  nvers  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  basin  of  which  the  nortliern  part  of  the  department  is 
included.  The  Loing;  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  rises  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  enters  this  department  on  the  east 
sioie,  and  flows  nortiiward  by  Montai^is  into  fhe  department 
of  Seine  et  Marne ;  oi  its  whole  coune.  which  may  be 
estimated  at  more  than  70  miles,  nearly  30  miles  are  in  this 
department  The  Aveyron  and  the  O'uanne,  tributaries  of 
of  the  Loing,  have  their  source  in  the  department  of  Yonne. 
but  join  the  Loing  in  this  department,  to  which  about  17 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  Ouanne,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
belong. 

The  canal  of  Orleans  begins  in  the  Loire,  a  little  above 
that  city,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  valley  of  the  Moulon, 
a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  along  which  it  proceeds  until  it 
joins  the  canal  of  the  Loing  near  Montargis.  The  length 
of  this  canal  may  be  estimated  at  45  miles.  The  canal 
of  Briare  oommenoea  in  the  Loire  at  Briaie;  and  runs 
northward,  but  by  a  larcuitous  course  alcng  the  vaUn 
of  the  LoiJD^,  first  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  to  Montargis:  its  length  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  35  miles.  It  crosses  a  pngeeting  portion  of  the 
demutment  of  Yonne ;  otherwise  it  belongs  entirely  to  that 
of  Loiret.  The  canal  of  the  Loing  commences  at  Montargis, 
where  it  commimioates  with  the  two  above-menttoiked 
canals,  and  follows  the  valley  the  Loing,  first  on  the  left 
bank,  than  along  the  bed,  then  fttodg  Uwjigllt  >ank,  and 
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again  alone  the  bed  of  the  river  till  its  junction  vith  the 
Seine  at  MoreL  Of  its  whole  length,  which  may  be  esti- 
malod  at  about  33  miles,  about  11  or  12  belong  to  this  de- 
nrtment.  Of  the  lateral  oanal  of  the  Loire,  fbrmed  from 
Digttin  to  Briare,  to  avoid  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
nmvigation  of  the  riTer,  about  1 1  miles  are  in  this  department. 

There  ue  in  the  dejpartmeot  nine  Routes  Royales,  or 
gomnment  nnda,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  269 
milea.  vix.  1 66  in  repair*  63  ont  of  repair,  and  48  unfinished 
(1  Jan.  1837)>  A  road  ruiu  from  Peris  to  Orleans*  it 
enters  the  department  at  Artraay,  and  runs  direct  to 
OrMaos.  From  Orleans  two  roads  run,  one  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Loire,  by  Meung  and  Beaugency,  to  Blois 
(Lioir  et  Cber).  and  Tours  (Indreet  Loire) ;  the  other,  cross- 
ing the  Loire  by  the  bridge  at  Orleans,  runs  south  to 
Chfiteauroux  and  Limoges.  Another  road  from  Orleans 
&Uows  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Gien  and  Briare, 
when  it  falls  in  with  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Ne- 
vers  (Nidvre)  and  Moulins  (Allier).  Other  roads  run 
from  Orleans,  by  Montargis,  to  Courtenay  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  department,  and  to  Chftteaudun  in  the  depart^ 
ment  of  Eure  et  Loir.  The  main  road  from  Fkris  to  Nevera 
and  Moulins,  and  from  thenoe  to  Lyon  on  one  hand  and 
Cilennont  on  the  other,  enters  the  department  on  the  north 
ride,  near  Ferrftres,  and  runs  south  by  Montargis  to  Briare, 
wbwe  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Orleans  to  Nevers.  The 
Boutes  Departe  men  tales  (departmental  roads),  fourteen  in 
number,  have  an  a^regate  length  of  more  than  2b0  mites, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  in  repair,  the  rest  out  of 
repair  or  unflntshed.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  exceed 
12,000  in  numberi  and  have  an  abrogate  length  of  above 
1 2,000  miles. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  soil  consists  of  rich  loam,  and 
about  as  much  of  gravelly  or  atony  land,  or  of  uncultivated 
heath  or  other  waste;  the  remaining  two-thirds  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  light  sandy  soiL  produce  in  grain, 
especially  oats,  is  Tery  considecaUe.  and  far  exoBeos  the 
eonaumption  of  the  department  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
land  ue  arable.  A  considerable  quantitv  of  pulse,  fruit, 
saflhoi,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza,  are  raised.  The  banks  of 
the  Loire,  between  Briare  and  Orleans,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  sterile  portions  of  the  departmeuL  The  hills  of 
Bmuoe,  which  rise  to  the  northward  of  this  barren  tract, 
are  covered  with  vineyards :  the  red  wines  which  they  pro- 
duce are  of  excellent  qualitv ;  the  white  wines  are  very 
poor.  The  quantity  of  homed  cattle  is  considerable ;  sheep 
of  English  breeds  and  merinos  have  been  naturalised  with 
success.  The  quantity  of  meadow-land  is  about  60,000 
acres;  the  extent  of  the  commons  and  other  open  pas- 
tures is  about  140,000  acres.  A  great  quantity  of  poultry, 
especially  turkeys,  is  bred  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Bees 
are  numerous  in  the  hills  of  Beauce,  and  the  honey  is 
considered  excellent.  The  rivers,  widi  the  numerous 
tixag^  at  pools,  Bnpply  the  neighhourine  departments  with 
firaih-water  fish.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  department 
The  principal  forests  ure  those  of  Orleans  in  the  centre, 
and  of  Montft^is  in  the  eastwn  part  of  tiie  department 

Hie  department  is  divided  into  fonr  arrondinenMntB,  as 
follows: — 


OrUans  W. 

Pithivicn  N. 

Oien     .  S. 

Montu^  S. 


Aiwla 
flUut.  Sq.lDlM. 


989 
4S9 
570 
687 


USl. 
137.820 
60,039 
'  41,373 
66,144 


isai. 

141,637 
60,688 
43.643 
70,881 


OMBBtmM. 

106 
98 
49 
95 


2S85       305,876       316,189  348 

The  nnmbw  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  31. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Orleans  are  Orleans  (pop.  in 
1831,  40.161  ;  in  1836,40,272)  [Oubans];  ChSteauneuf 
(pop.  2864  town,  3160  whole  commune);  Meung  (pop. 
26S9  town,  4630  whole  commune);  and  Beaugency  (pop. 
4182  town,  4683  whole  commune),  all  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire;  Jargeau,  Mesuin,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Cl£ry, 
on  or  near  the  south  bank;  Olivet  on  the  Loiret;  Patay 
near  the  Connie,  a  feeder  of  the  Loir;  Neuville  near  the 
source  of  the  (Euf  or  Essone,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine ;  and 
Artenay,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  OrUana.  ChAteanneuf 
has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens. 
Meun,  or  Meung,  has  an  antient  palace,  fbrmerly  be- 
longing to  the  bishqps  Orlteni.  The  inhabitants  of 
P.  C.  No.  863. 


the  town  are  engaged  in  tanning  ana  paper-making,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in  fishing.  There  are  many 
eom-mitls.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Meun.  a 
poet  of  the  middle  agee,  of  some  repute  at  the  court  of 
Philippe  le  Bel.  The  town  was  several  times  taken  in  the 
wws  with  the  English,  and  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Bea^enqr  has  a  bridge  of  thirty-nine 
arches  over  the  Loira  The  townsmen  manufkcture  serges, 
hats,  and  leather.  There  are  several  distilleries.  The  winea 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  Meun,  are  excellent, 
and  furnish  a  considerable  article  of  trale.  Jargeau  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  the  war  under  Henry  V.  and  VL, 
and  retaken  in  the  year  14-29.  Nutre  Dame  de  Cl£ry  has  a 
church,  formerly  coll^iate,  with  a  lofly  spire,  which  at  a 
distance  forms  a  striking  object  L/>ai8  XI.  rebuilt  this 
diurch,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  ttie  Engluh.  and 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  there  instead  of  at 
St  Denis.  His  request  was  complied  with  ;  and  bis  tomb, 
which  had  been  removed  during  the  Revolution  to  Paris, 
was  replaced  in  its  former  situation  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  It  was  at  one  time  mttoh  resorted  to,  from  the 
fame  of  the  miracles  which  the  Virgin  was  supposed  to  work 
there.  At  Olivet  the  great  Duke  of  Guise  was  asssssinBted 
by  Poltrot  as  he  was  preparing  to  form  the  uege  of  Orleans. 
Patay  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle  won  bv  the 
French  over  the  English,  after  the  appearance  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  had  turned  the  tide  of  success. 

In  the  arrondissement  .if  Pithiviers  are  Pithiviers  (pop.  m 
1831,  3882  town,  or  3957  whole  commune;  in  1836,  4023 
commune)  and  Malesherbes,  on  the  (Euf,  or  Essone ;  Pui- 
spaux  (pop.  1876  town,  197  0  whole  commune),  between  the 
Essone  and  Suzain,  a  feeder  of  the  Loing ;  Beaune  and  Bois- 
commun  on  the  branches  of  the  Suzain ;  and  Aib^.  or 
Asheres  le  March£.  Pithiviers  is  well  known  for  its  almond- 
cakes  and  its  lark-pies,  of  which  a  considerable  number  are 
sent  to  Paris.  Considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  cattle, 
wine,  vin^ar.  honey,  and  saffron.  The  town  has  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  saffron  grown  round  Pithiviers  is  considered  the 
best  in  Europe.  Building-stone,  which  takes  a  polish  almost 
equal  to  marble,  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Male- 
sherbes was  the  lordship  of  one  of 'the  ministers  and  the  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI.  on  his  trial  before  the  Convention.  Pui- 
seauxwas  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fioodin  a.d.  1698  :  1  SUhouses 
were  overthrown,  and  100  lives  lost,  besides  much  cattle. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gien  ore  Gien  (pop.  in  1831. 
4631  town.  5177  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  5330  commune), 
Briare  (pop.  2243  town,  2730  whole  commune),  and  Bonuy 
all  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  Beaulieu,  ChStiUon 
sur  Loire,  St.  Goudon,  and  Sully,  on  the  south  hank.  Gien 
has  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Loire.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  only  manufacture,  appears  to  be  that  of  superior  earthen- 
ware: there  is  also  some  trade  in  wool  and  leather.  Briare 
consists  of  one  main  street,  straight  and  tolerably  well  bnilt ; 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  boatmen  who  work  on  the 
Loire,  or  on  the  Canal  deBriare,  which  here  opens  into  that 
river.  A  considerable  trade,  especially  in  wine,  is  carried  on, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  situation  of  the  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Canal  de  Briare  with  the  Loire.  Bonny,  or 
Boni,  is  a  tolerably  good  looking  town,  about  the  same  size 
as  Briare.  Sully  has  a  handsome  chdteau  and  a  church 
formerly  collegiate.  It  gave  the  titleof  duketoMaximilian 
de  Bethune,  minister  of  Henri  IV.  The  population  of  the 
commune  at  the  commencement  of  die  preiwt  century  was 
2500. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montai^s  are  Montargis  (pop 
in  1831.  6781;  in  1836,  7757),  ChStillon  sor  Loing  (pop 
1721  town.  8126  whole  commune),  and  Ferriires,  all  on  ot 
near  the  Loing ;  Courtenay  on  the  Clery,  a  feeder  of  the 
Loing;  Chateau  Renard,  on  the  Ouanne;  and  Lorris,  on 
the  UEisseau,  one  of  the  afiSuents  of  the  Moulon,  which 
flows  into  the  liiing.  The  origin  of  Montaivis  is  not  known, 
but  the  remains  which  have  been  discovered  show  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  somS  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There 
are  some  bridges  over  the  Loing.  Towers  called  *  the  towers 
of  Chenevidres the  remains  of  a  circus  near  them :  and  a 
military  way,  still  called  '  Cesar's  road,'  which  are  of  Ro- 
man origin :  and  in  1 725  the  remains  of  a  portico  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  were  discovered.  The  town  is  small,  hot 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  meadows:  it  in  walled 
and  had  an  antient  castle  built  by  Charles  V.,  in  which,  on 
acMtunt  of  the  puri^  of  the  air,  the  queens  of  France  were 
accustomed  to  lie  in.  In  this  eastle  wv  fbrmerly  sbom 
the  porttut  of  a  celebrated^^^^^^^y^i^tioB 
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yolntad  mt  the  grvn  and  imrcame  in  a  l«gtl  combat  the 
■tPBinin  of  Aubry  de  Mondidier,  hii  master.  The  incident 
vaa  dramatized  and  performed  vith  oonaiderable  Bucoesa  at 
tfae  minor  theatres  of  London  some  yean  stnee,  under  the  title 
of* The  Dogof  HoDtargis.ortheForeatofBondy.'  The  castle 
was  pulled  down  about  a.d.  IBIO.  The  streeU  of  Montam* 
are  broad  and  straight,  bnt  the  houwi  are  ill  built.  Tne 
onlj  pari^  church,  that  of  La  Madeleine,  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  much  admired  fbr  its  architecture.  There  are 
two  large  paper-mills  fbrming  one  eBtabliiihment  about  a 
mile  from  the  town :  in  the  same  establishment  woollen 
figs  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  wool  fbr  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing a^in  spun  and  woven.  The  trade  of  Montaifii  is  pro- 
moted by  the  canals  at  the  Loing,  of  CM^a.  and  of  Bnare, 
which  unite  near  tue  town ;  the  chief  artielea  of  trade  are 
eattle,  com,  irine,  wood,  and  wool.  The  exhalations  ftom 
tiuue  euitiB  have  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  air  of  the 

e*  ice,  once  bo  fbmous  for  its  puriiy  and  healthfulness. 
ontai^  has  a  handsome  theatre,  one  or  two  subordinate 
eourtd  of  justice,  und  an  agricultural  society.  This  town 
Was  besieged  by  the  Englisn,  ad.  1427.  but  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  besieging  force  entirely  defeated  by  Dunois, 
bastard  of  Orl6anB.  It  was  however  taken  by  the  EngLisb 
hi  A.D.  1431,  and  retained  by  them  till  a.d.  1438.  Hon- 
targis  was  the  birth-placeof  the  quietiat  Madame  La  Motte 
Guyon.  wbosd  poems  were  translated  by  Cowper,  and  of 
Manuel,  procureur  or  attorney  of  the  commune  of  Paris  in 
the  French  revolution.  Chfttillon  sar  Loins  was  the  biKh- 
ptace  of  Admiral  Coligny.  Chftteaa  Renaid  was  one<rfthe 
strongholds  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  religions  wan  of  the 
^xteentli  century:  its  fortiAcationa  were  on  Uiat  account 
demolished  by  Louis  XIII.  Loiro  was  formerly  distin- 
euisbed  by  a  recognised  custom  of  deciding  all  questions  of 
disputed  debts,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  by 
single  combat  between  the  debtor  and  creditor;  if  gentle- 
men, with  swords ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  with  fists. 

Near  the  village  of  Nc^ent  sur  Vemissoo  are  Bome  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  town  or  post,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  principal  relic  is  a  theatre,  in  the  enclosure  of 
a  <:bfiteau,  called  Chenevier.  Tlie  benches  or  seats  are 
formed  of  small  cubical  stones,  similar  to  those  employed 
In  several  Roman  edifices.  Several  medals,  a  bronze  Mer- 
cury, and  other  antiquitiea  have  been  discovered;  aud  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre.  In  a  Uucket,  are  some 
remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  baths.  Tben  antiquities 
bave  been  but  little  noticed  by  the  Frendi  antiquaries. 

Tba  manufbetures  of  the  department  are  considerable. 
The  wool  of  Beauce  and  Sotogne  is  made  up  into  various  fa- 
brics: parebmentandhosieryaremanu^ctured;  and  sugar 
refioitn;,  vinegar-making.  ad  the  distillation  of  brandy  are 
carriedon  toa  ooosidmble  extent.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
agricultural  produce,  grain,  win^  and  timber;  in  brandy, 
earthenware,  and  moulds  for  the  sugar-refiners. 

The  department  constitutes  tlie  diocese  of  Orleans,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Koyale  and  m  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Acad^mie  ITniversitaire  of  Orleans :  and  in  the 
fint  military  division,  the  head-quarters  ofwhich  are  at  Paris. 
It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  reapeot  of  education  this  department  is  rather  above 
ihe  average  of  Fhtnee*  the  numbar  of  youof  men  in  the 
mSitaiy  cenius  of  1828-39  who  could  resd  and  write  waa 
forty-two  in  every  hundred ;  Qte  ave^^^  of  France  being 
nther  mora  than  thirty-miie. 

This  department  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  one  of  the  Gallic  nations  of  Celtic  stock. 
In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in 
Lugdunensis  Q>uif^  Gensbnm,  or  Cenabum,  the  modem 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  chief  ti^ng  stations  of  the  Car- 
nutes. This  town  took  at  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of 
Aureliani,  probably  from  the  emperor  Aurelian.  A  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  by  the  name  of 
Balea.  which  is  probably  the  present  village  of  Bouzi,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  Orl6an8  to  Gien.  A  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Senones,  another  Celtic  people,  is  included  in 
the  department :  Brivodurum,  the  modern  Briare,  was  one 
of  their  towns.  la  the  decline  of  tfae  Roman  Empire^  this 
UaBartmeot  was  ranged  by  the  Huna;  and  afterwards  di- 
vided between  the  Snnks  and  the  Tisigotfaa,  whose  terri- 
tariea  were  separated  by  the  Loin.  It  aubsequently  came 
iltacelker  mt»  tha  hands  of  Franks,  and  in  the  division 
if  their  tanilorieB  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  formed  part  of 
ibe  kingdon  of  OiUans,  It  waa  included  in  tba  great 


Doehy  of  Fnnee  united  to  the  crown  ny  Hnguea  0^ 
rOuBANs  ]  It  oomprehends  Orlianais  proper,  with  part  of 
QAtinois  and  Dnnois,  subdivisioDs  <rf  the  pcorinoa  of  0^ 
Iteius ;  also  a  put  of  the  fonur  prorinoo  of  Berzi. 

lokmAn  IB  repreBented  m  the  Koran  and  by  latar 
Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contemponrf 
with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  havi 
frequently  conversed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an  Arabian  d 
the  antient  tribe  of  Ad,  or,  aceording  to  another  account, 
the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe,  and  when  his  tribe  perisbad 
by  the  l^il-ol-Arim  [Arabia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21S]h«waapra8m«d 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  aooonnts.  dnwa 
mostly  firom  Persian  antfaoritiea,  state  that  liOkmfin  wu  u 
AbvsBinian  slave,  and  as  noted  for  his  personal  d^imi^ 
and  ugliness,  as  for  his  wit  and  a  peeuliar  talent  for  com- 
posing moral  fietkms  and  short  apologues.  He  was  «od- 
sidered  to  be  the  author  of  the  well  known  oolleetion  of 
fbbles  in  Arabic,  whidt  still  exist  under  his  name.  Then 
ia  some  reaaon  to  suppose  that  Lokmin  and  JRaop  were  the 
same  individual,  "niis  supposition  is  founded  on  the  ekw 
correspondence  of  the  traditbnal  accounts  of  the  perajo, 
character,  and  life  of  LokmSn,  with  those  of  Maximua  Pi»< 
nudes  respecting  Asop.  [Asofcs,  vol.  i.,  p.  155.]  EvMibt 
name  of  Lokmftn  may,  by  a  slight  transposition,  be  derivgd 
from  the  Greek  Alkman.  If  Lokmtn  is  not  altogather  i 
fictitious  person,  his  history  seems  to  have  been  mixed  sp 
with  that  of  Mbgd.  The  monk  of  Constantinople  pnAsblj 
engrafted  many  incidents  of  his  lift  on  the  few  eitoDD- 
stances  recorded  by  the  classie  writen  respecting  that  ofths 
Greek  fobulist  He  may  have  been  indneed  to  do  it  by  thi 
apparently  Asiatic  origin  of  Asop  and  the  derivatton  of  Ui 
name  (from  aI0w  and  iSi^,  which  to  a  Greek  would  seem  no 
forced  derivation),  and  this  assumed  Asiatic  origin  migkt 
afterwards  give  rise  to  his  dull  buffooneries,  his  bodily  defeetk 
and  Athiopic  extraction. 

The  fobles  of  .Asop  have  by  no  means  the  eharaeteritf 
antient  and  original  Greek  compositions.  Many  ef  tfaM 
are  stronj^ly  marked  with  an  Oriental  character.  Tbe; 
bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Indian  fables  in  the 
'  Panchatantra  ;*  they  allude  to  Asiatic  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  animals  are  mentioned  in  them,  which  ate  on^ 
found  in  Upper  Asia,  as  monkeys,  peacocks.  &c.  Ia  m 
fobles  of  LokmSn  the  same  peculiar  foatures  freqaoal^ 
occur.  Hence  we  may  safely  infn-  that  both  eolleeliOM 
were  wiginally  derived  fh>m  one  oommon  sonree,  the  Ind»- 
Persian  entertainment  of  diis  description :  from  this  soim 
certainly  came  the  fobubus  work  attributed  to  Syntipu 
(who  was  no  other  than  the  Sindbad  of  the  'Arabian  Nigliti> 
and  other  works  of  that  kind,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  so  powerfully  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

(See  Boissonnade.  Pra^.  ad  Syntipam,  p.  vi. ;  Giaaert,  Dr 
Mtopo  et  Fatndit  jEsopieU,  Bonns,  1825.) 

The  fobles  of  Lokman  show,  in  many  instances,  erideBt 
marks  of  a  later  and  tradition^  origin ;  the  moral  or  qvli- 
cation  is  frequently  misunderstood,  or  at  least  ill  adapted  to 
the  apologue ;  afew  antient  expressions  had  then  becomeobso- 
lete  and  are  interpreted  by  words  of  more  modem  or^n ;  and 
the  language  in  genenl  exhibits  some  slight  deviations  bom 

Srammatical  accuracy,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  modern 
Lrdiie  idiom ;  «s  for  instanee,  in  the  use  of  the  obltqne  csm 
instead  of  the  first  case.  The  style  is  eaay  and  hawBt- 
Tba  fables  have  often  been  reprinted  for  Ue  use  of  those 
who  are  b^:inning  to  study  the  language,  after  the  bst 
edition  with  a  Latin  interpretation,  by  Erpenius,  iMg^ 
Batav.,  1 6 1 5,  the  best  and  latest  editions  are  by  (Jousin, 
1818;  Freytag,  Bonna,  1823;  and  Roediger,  Halis,  li3l 
LOU'GO.  [Sepiadx;  Teuthida.] 

L0LI6OPSIS.    [SEPIADiEi  TEtJTBtDS.] 

LO'LIUU,  a  genus  of  Grasses,  containing  a  few  spcoM 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  ii  de- 
fined as  follows:— Bpikeleta  many-ftowered,  distichous,  con- 
trary to  the  raehis,  sessile.  Flowera  not  bearded  at  tin 
basa  Glumes  2,  nearly  equal,  one  of  them  very  often  defi- 
cient in  the  lateral  spikelets,  herbaceous,  awnless. 
2,  herbaceous;  the  loww  concave  and  awnless,  or  avned 
undtf  the  apex;  the  upper  with  two  keels.  Stanwu 
Ovary  smooth.  Styles  2,  very  short  Stigmas  f^™?* 
HypofpDDus  Bcalea  8,  fleshy,  entin  or  two-lobed.  Rsebii 
not  jomted.  There  are  two  species  which  require  notiee. 
Itlnperemu,  the  common  Ray-grass,  or  Rye-grass  ofthefiv- 
mer,  with  lanoeolate  awnless  q>ik^ts  whwh  an  l«r^ 
than  tfae  gium^  a  na^ed,^.^^^.^^j^^^ 
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this,  vhidi  is  one  of  the  tnoBt  valuable  of  our  pasture  grasses, 
an  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Ryb-gkabs.]  2,  X. 
temulerUwn,  or  daroel,  with  elliptical  awned  spikelets, 
straight  awns  longer  than  the  pales,  glumes  the  length  of 
the  spikelet,  and  an  annual  root  Of  this  species  mention 
i*  made  not  only  in  all  parta  of  Europe,  but  in  Japan,  New 
HoUand.  China,  and  Honte  Vidao;  it  is  mnarkable  as 
being  the  only  well  authenticated  Initanoe  of  a  plant  be- 
longibg  to  tho  order  of  Onises,  in  which  narcotic  or  even 
deleterious  properties  have  been  fbnnd.  The  grains  are  said 
to  produce  intoxication  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  to  bring 
on  iatal  convulsions.  According  to  Christisoa,  darnel,  when 
nixed  with  flour  and  made  into  bread,  has  been  known  to 
produce  headache,  giddiness,  somnolency,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  ano^even  death.  A  few  years  ago,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  almost  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Sheffield  workhouse  were  attacked  with  symptoms  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  their  oatmeal  having  been  accidentally 
adulterated  with  Lolium ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  small 
Ihrmer  near  Poitiers  in  France  having  killed  himself  by 
persevering  in  the  use  of  darnel  "flour  for  making  bread ; 
bis  wife  and  servant,  who  discontinued  to  eat  it,  escaped, 
bnt  wore  violently  affected  wiUi  vomiting  and  puling. 

LOLLARDS,  re%ious  sect  which  arose  in  Oermany 
mt  the  beginDiog  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  differed  in 
many  points  of  doctrine  from  the  churdt  of  Rome,  more 
•qwoally  as  r^arded  the  mass,  eitreme  unction,  and 
atonement  for  sm.  It  took  its  name,  according  to  some 
writers,  from  Walter  Lollard  or  Lolhard.  who  was  burnt 
alive  for  theae  doctrines  at  Cologne  in  1322;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Walter  rather  receiv^  his  name  from  the  sect, 
than  gave  a  name  to  it.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  ap- 
pears to  be  the  German  lullen,  lollm,  or  laUen,  to  sing,  with 
the  well-known  termination  of  hard  whicJi  is  subioinm  to  so 
many  German  words ;  and  it  implied  a  person  who  was  con- 
tinually praising  God  in  sacred  songs.  I^ollard  subsequently 
became  a  term  of  reproach  for  all  heretics,  who  were  suppwed 
to  conceal  erroneous  dootiines  under  the  appearance  of 
piety ;  and,  in  England,  at  the  eloae  of  the  fborteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  given  to  the-fb)lowers  of  Wicliffe.  Kniehton, 
noticing  the  success  of  that  reformer's  doctrines  {T^aytd. 
Script.  X.  coL  2664)  says,  'more  than  half  of  the  people 
of  £nglard  in  a  few  years  became  Lollards.* 

Mosheim,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History'  fb.  iii^  part  ii., 
ch.  S),  observes,  '  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  a 
decree  from  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year  1472,  by  which  the 
Cellitffi  or  LoUhards  were  admitted  among  the  religious 
orders,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops;  and  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1506,  conferred  on 
them  still  greater  privileges.  Many  societies  (he  adds)  of 
their  kind  still  exist  at  Cologne  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
NeUierlands,  though  they  have  essentially  departed  from 
their  antient  manner  of  life.'  This,  of  course,  was  previous 
to  the  Vreadi  Revolution.  (Furetiere,  Dietiomunrt  Uni' 
venel;  Moaheim,  IntHtuUt  of  Eede*ia»tiBalHittory,'^y 
Murdoch,  Svc,  Lond.,  1832.  vol  ii.,  p.  434-456.) 

LOMATCVCERAS.  M.  Bronn  has  given  this  name 
to  a  generic  group  embracing  certain  of  the  Linnsean  Orap- 
toliini  [GBAFTOLiTBtrR]  instead  of  Priodon,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  by  n  ilson,  but  previously  employed  by 
Cuvier  tor  a  genus  of  fishes.  Graptolitbus  scalaris  and  G. 
Sagittarius,  Linn.,  belong  to  this  group,  which  as  ikr  as 
yet  known  is  confined  lo  the  *  transition  strata,*  in  which  it 
occurs  in  Norway,  Bohemia,  France,  North  Germany, 
Shropshire,  generally  accompanying  trilobites.  (Bronn, 
Lethaa  Gtogno»tiea.) 

LOMBARD,  an  antient  name  in  England  for  a  hanko-. 
It  was  derived  from  the  I^angobardi,  or  Lombards,  a  com- 
pany of  Ttaltaa  merehanti,  the  great  money-changers  and 
nsurars  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  appear  to  have  settled 
in  England  before  the  year  1274,  and  took  up  tbeir  first 
residence  in  a  street  of  the  dty,  still  caUed,  from  them,  Lom- 
bard Street, 

Stowe,  in  his  *  Survey  of  London,*  4to^  1603,  p.  202,  says, 
'  Then  hare  ve  Lombard  Streete,  bo  called  of  the  Longo- 
bards  and  other  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations, 
assembling  there  twise  every  day.  The  meeting  of  which 
merchants  and  others  there  continued  until  the  22nd  of 
Deoeraber  in  the  year  1568,  on  the  which  day  the  said 
merchants  b^i.  to  make  their  meetings  at  the  Bursse.  a 
place  then  new  builded  for  that  purpose  in  the  warde  of 
Comhill,  and  was  since  by  h«r  mtjestie  Queen  Blixabet^ 
nHDed  the  Royal  Exchange.  1 


The  extortions  of  the  Lombard  merchants  in  King  Ed- 
ward III.*s  time  became  so  great  that  he  is  stated  to  nave 
seized  upon  their  estates.  They  continued  however  to  ftd- 
low  their  trade ;  and  when  Henry  VI.  borrowed  money  of 
them,  they  had  the  customs  mortgaged  to  them  for  securi^. 

(Du  Gauge,  Glott.  v.  '  Langobardi ;'  Pennant's  ^tt. 
Land.,  edit.  1 790,  p.  407;  Nares^s  Gloitary.) 

LOHBARDIC  ARCHITECTURE.  This  style,  wfaioh 
has  already  been  touched  upon  m  the  article  Gothio  Ab- 
CHiTECTimx  (voL  XL,  p.  320),  may  claim  to  be  considered 
the  genenc  one  which  prevailed  alter  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  until  the  appearance  of  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  It 
is  the  intermediate  link  between  them,  hut  so  united  with 
them  that  it  is  difficult  to  Qx  with  precision  where  it  begins 
or  where  it  terminates.  Yet  although  the  same  elements, 
variously  modified  indeed,  may  be  traced  in  our  Saxon  or 
Early  Norman  and  Norman  styles,  and  also  in  the  contem- 
porary styles  of  other  countries,  the  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  Italian  architecture  of  the  period  alluded  to, 
which,  if  it  has  something  in  common  with  those  collateral 
styles,  namely,  what  they  borrowed  from  it,  possesses 
also  much  that  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  that  marks  it  as 
a  separate  class.  In  the  degenerate  Roman  architecture 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  s^le  were  beginning  to  develop 
themselTu,  owing  to  the  almost  general  application  of  the 
arch,  both  as  a  constructive  and  ornamental  feature,  and 
also  to  the  subordinate  rank  assigned  to  columns,  which 
besides  being  engaged,  or  partly  inserted  into  the  mil,  were 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  that  is,  although  they  retained 
the  same  proportions  as  before,  they  were  upon  a  compara- 
tively dimmutive  scale  in  proportion  to  the  edifice  itself, 
each  story  being,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  decorated  with  its  own 
order.  Consequently,  though  nominally  no  change  had  been 
mode,  in  reali^  a  great  revolution  in  art  had  been  effected. 

Notwithstanding  therefore  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  Lomlwrdic  historically  as  altogether  another 
style,  it  does  t^t  present  much  greater  discrepancy  of  cha- 
racter from  that  which  it  supplanted  than  the  latter  does 
from  the  earlier  Greco- Roman.  In  &ct  it  was  onlv  a  Airdier 
deralopment  of  the  system  introduced  during  the  deoliiw 
of  Roman  architecture,  and  so  .^r  more  consistent  and 
homogeneous  than  the  other,  which  exhibited  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  discordant  features  and  conlltcting  principles, 
namely,  small  orders  applied  merely  as  decoration,  and  tiers 
of  arches  whose  piers  form  the  solid  parts  and  supports  of 
the  structure.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  caprice, 
or  necessity,  or  of  all  three,  the  Lombardio  style  reconciled 
these  two  contradictory  modes  by  comliining  together  the 
arch  and  the  column,  and  rendering  the  latter  the  essential 
support  of  the  former.   It  is  true,  arches  resting  upon  insu- 
lated columns  occur  in  buildines  of  the  Deeadewe  period, 
for  instance,  in  what  are  now  the  churches  of  S ta.  Coxtanza 
and  Santo  Stefono  Rotondo,  at  Rome ;  but  in  such  cases, 
instead  of  springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  tlw 
columns,  the  arches  rest  upon  a  piece  of  entablature  form-, 
ing  a  sc^uare  block  above  the  capital  (which  practice  has  been 
copied  m  the  interior  of  St.  Martin's  church,  London).  The 
discarding  all  appearance  of  entablature  was  undoubtedly 
an  improvement,  since  siich  detached  fragments  of  it  served 
only  to  render  the  impropriety — supposing  there  to  be  any — 
of  placing  arches  upon  columns  all  the  more  glaring,  'be- 
cause indicating  what  ought  to  be  a  continuous  horizontal 
member.   At  first  the  columns  themselves  were  mostly 
tapering,  not  cylindrical  as  the  slender  detached  ones  met 
with  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  the  capitals  bore  a  more  or 
less  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Cninthian  order  in 
contour  and  proportion.   The  capital  itself  however  was 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  column,  thereby 
affording  a  greater  surfoce  or  impost  for  the  arches  to  rest 
upon;  and  also  combining  the  appearance  of  securitv  at 
that  point  with  general  lightness  of  appearance.   The  snafr 
was  mostly  plain,  yet  frequently  highly  ornamental,  striated 
or  carved  in  different  ways,  and  sometimes  twisted,  either 
singly  or  with  two  stems  twining  spirally  around  each  other. 
Columns  fumishiog  examples  of  all  these  different  modes 
occur  in  the  cloisters  of  San  Paolo  and  San  Giovanni  La- 
terano  at  Rome,  and  the  capitals  present  quite  as  much 
variety,  it  seeming  to  have  been  the  aim  on  soxAx  pecasons 
to  introduce  as  much  diversity  as'  possible,  instead  of  sc 
arranging  the  columns  as  to  have  two  of  the  same  kind  placed 
togethar ;  a  practice  probably  originating  in  making  use  of 
ixunmns  and  fragments  taken  m>m  otherJ)uildingt|  aai 
afterwards  retainM  as  oondu^,tAIW»4L?|)^>^>|gfC 
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Although  the  archM  were,  u  frequently  as  not,  qufte 
pliin,  and  without  archivoU  mouldings  of  any  kind,  the  use 
of  archivolts  was  by  no  means  uncommon ;  sometimes  con- 
tiiting  of  merely  a  single  moulding  enclosing  a  plain  border 
arouna  the  arcti,  at  otDers  divided  into/ocit?,  and  more  or 
leu  enriched,  as  in  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Pi-o,  in 
which  building  the  arches  describe  more  than  a  semicircle 
above  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  being  prolonged  down- 
wards by  a  deep  abacus,  consisting  in  some  places  of  two, 
in  others  of  a  single  plain  block  resting  immediately  on  the 
capital ;  a  mode  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  placing  a 
mere  lump  of  entablature  upon  the  column,  and  not  un- 
graceful in  itself,  because  it  gives  greater  height  and  im- 
portance to  the  arches,  which,  being  narrow,  would  else 
appear  stumpy,  depressed,  and  overloaded  by  the  ornament 
around  them.  Similar  blocks  or  abaci  occur  in  the  remains 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  palace  at  Gelnbausen,  where 
small  heads  or  ma^ka  are  introduced  immediately  above  such 
abaci,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  there  between  the  archea, 
and  continue  in  some  degree  the  vertical  hues  produced  by 
the  columns. 

Among  the  other  more  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
ityle,  which  are  all  that  we  can  here  touch  upon,  it  should 
be  noticed,  that  whether  forming  actual  porticos  and  galle- 
ries, or  closed  up  and  applied  merely  as  decoration,  these 
arcades  were  generally  small  in  proportion  to  the  building 
itself,  and  instead  of  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the 
front,  or  other  elevation,  were  mostly  inserted  into  distinct 
compartments  of  it,  sUghtly  recessed  within  the  general 
face  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  plain  spaces  between  them  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  buttresses,  or,  when  narrow,  of 
plain  pilasters  continued  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  gable  or 
roof,  and  cutting  through  whatever  string-courses,  or  other 
horizontal  mouldings  (if  there  were  any),  divided  the  dif- 
ferent stories  or  stages  of  the  edifice.  Such  huttress-likc 
surfaces — for  buttresses  they  cannot  properly  be  termed— 
were  occcasionally  more  or  less  enriched ;  sometimes  so 
much  so,  as  to  produce  vertical  lines  of  ornament  con- 
tinued the  entire  neight  of  the  building,  as  in  the  front  of 
San  Michele  at  Pavia — which  city  may  be  considered  as  the 
c;radle  of  Lombardic  architecture.  When,  as  was  frequently 
rione,  these  surfaces  were  made  wider  at  the  angles  of  the 
front  than  elsewhere,  they  gave  an  expression  of  repose  und 
of  great  solidity  to  it,  serving  as  it  were  as  a  Irame  to  the 
architectural  decoration. 

Among  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  style,  that  arising 
from  small  open  galleries  immediately  beneath  the  cor- 
nice or  roof  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  especially 
in  gable  fronts,  where  the  arches  of  such  galleries  fuUow 
the  slope  of  the  roof  itself,  the  columns  being  succes- 
sively elevated  one  above  another  on  steps  (so  that  the  base 
of  those  supporting  the  centre  arch  are  above  the  lower 
arches),  as  at  San  Michele,  just  mentioned ;  or  else  by 
placing  the  columns  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  gra- 
■  dually  increasing  their  height,  as  in  the  front  of  Pi^acuihe- 
dral.  To  this  may  be  added  the  very  prevalent  custom  of 
making  an  upper  cornice  or  border  of  very  small  interlacing 
arches,  or  rather  of  mouldings  producing  that  aiipearance. 
Pinnacles  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  introduced  have 
the  look  of  being  set  on  the  part  they  rise  above,  being  se- 
parated from  it  by  horizontal  mouldings;  besides  which 
they  are  generally  low.  and  somewhat  resemble  pedestals. 
Pinnacles  of  this  description  may  be  found  surmounting 
pilaster-breaks,  and  cutting  through  either  an  horizontal 
cornice  or  the  sloping' ones  of  a  gable,  as  in  the  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Monza. 

To  render  the  above  sVght  account  of  this  mediaeval  Ita- 
lian style  more  intelligible,  some  of  its  elements  and  leading 
forms  are  here  indicated  in  a  sketch  exhibiting  two  different 
compositions  of  a  facade;  the  half  front  marked  A  showing 
the  columns  of  the  arcade  in  the  gable  all  of  the  same 
height,  but  placed  on  different  levels  ;  while  that  marked  B 
vepre<icnts  them  standing  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and 
consequently  unequal  in  heiglit.  'I'he  sitle  B  also  shows  a 
variation  in  regard  to  the  furm  of  the  gable,  which,  instead 
of  extending  the  whole  widih  of  the  front,  takes  a  huri- 
lontal  direction  over  the  pier  at  the  aniile.  An  enriched 
pilaster  face  is  aUo  introduced  in  this  division  of  the  cut, 
and,  although  rather  peculiarly  applied,  is  warranted  by 
the  authority  of  San  Michele  at  Pavio.  A  very  imperfect 
idea  however  is  thus  conveyed  of  the  variety  of  fea- 
tures, combinations  and  proportions  which  the  style  itself 
admits. 


The  other  cut  givea  ati  example  of  an  arcade  on  a  Imt^ 

scale,  with  columns  variously  ornamented,  and  having  thmr 
capitals  surmounted  by  blocks,  which  give  greater  elevation 
to  the  arches  themselves.  This  however  is  only  one  parti- 
cular mode  ;  besides  which  both  the  columns  and  arebes  here 
shown  are  uniform  in  their  proportions,  and  conseouently 
must  not  be  considered  as  attempting  to  afibrd  a  aeftnite 
standard  of  a  style  which  permits  luch  very  great  latitude 
in  regard  to  features  of  that  sort. 


LOMBARDO  VENETIAN  KINGDOM.  REGNO 
LOMBARDO  VENETO.  is  a  state  of  North  Italy,  com- 
posed of  the  former  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  of 
the  territory  of  the  late  republic  of  Venice.  The  duchy  of 
Milan  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  in  1535,  after 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  Sforza,  who  lelt  no  issue.  [l<nM- 
BARDY.]  Charles  V.  left  it  to  hi»  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  : 
and  it  remained  under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  the  extinction  of  that 
branch,  when  by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crerman  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  go 
verned  for  a  long  time  by  the  Gonzaga  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  but  the  last  duke,  Ferdinand,  having  sided  with  the 
French  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  em- 
peror Joseph  I.  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Austrian  troops  having  taken  Mantua,  the  emperor  an- 
nexed it  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Austria  continued  to 
govern  these  united  states  till  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1796 
By  the  peace  of  Cnmpoformio  of  the  following  year  Austita 
gave  up  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a  compensation 
for  them  and  Belgium,  which  was  also  taken  from  her  by 
the  Fiench,  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Venice^  which 
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Bonaparte  had  overthrown.  Milan  and  Mantua,  «r  Lom- 
■.tsrdy  Proper,  vere  constituted  first  as  a  republic  de- 
{lendeot  on  France,  and  afterwards  into  a  kingdom,  of 
which  Napoleon  made  himself  king  in  1805.  At  the 
close  of  that  year,  in  contequenoe  of  the  campaien 
of  Austerlitx,  Napoleon  retook  fVom  Austria  the  Ve- 
netian territories,  which  he  annexed  to  Lombardy,  styl- 
ing tbe  whole  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
though  this  new  kingdom  did  not  comprise  above  one-third 
of  Italy.  He  added  to  it  the  state  of  Modena,  the  Lega- 
tions, and  lastly  in  1S08  the  Papal  Marches.  The  whole 
population  of  this  kingdom  was  about  six  millions.  In 
1814  tbe  Austrian  and  allied  forces  occupied  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  emperor  Francis  agaiii  took  posseasioa  of 
his  fbrmer  territories  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of 
Venice,  the  Utter  as  a  compensation  (at  his  loss  of  Bd^um ; 
and  this  measure  was  confirmed  by  Uie  congress  of  Vienna. 
Tbe  districts  south  of  the  Po  were  restored  to  their  f(»mer 
sovereigns ;  Modena  to  its  duke,  and  the  legations  and . 
Marches  to  the  Pope.  The  emperor  Francis  then  consti- 
tuted the  territory  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice  into  a 
kint^om,  styled  Lombardo-Veneto,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  impoial  crown  of  Austria. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Alps  of  Friuli, 
and  the  Carnic  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  and  several  offsets  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  which  di- 
vide it  from  the  Tyrol ;  farther  to  the  north- west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rhntian  Alps,  fh>m  the  Ortler 
Spitz  to  Ktonte  Jorio,  which  divide  it  from  the  Giisons. 
F^wn  Monte  Jorio,  an  irregular  boundary  line,  not  very 
definitely  marked  by  natiue,  divides  the  Lombard  territory 
from  that  of  the  Canton  Ticino,  which  forms  part  of  Swits- 
eriand.  ^lis  boundaiy-line  between  the  two  states  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Lago  Moggiore,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  influx  of  the  river  Tresa.  From  thence 
southward,  the  Lago  Moggiore,  and  the  river  Ticino, 
which  issues  from  it,  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  divide  it  from  the  Sar- 
dinian  territories.  The  course  of  the  Po  marks  its  southern 
boundary,  and  separates  it  from  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  State,  except  in  one  part  of  the  Modena  frontier, 
where  a  slip  of  ground  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po, 
whidi  belonged  to  the  old  duchy  of  Mantua,  coatinues  to 
form  part  of  the  present  Austrian  Lombardy.  In  the  delta 
f^med  by  the  Po,  the  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'  Ariano^ 
the  moutti of  which  isnamedPortodiGoro,  marks  tbelimits 
between  the  Austrian  and  I^ipal  territories.  [FbrkabAiLi- 
OAZioMx  K.1  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  is 
formed  by  tbe  Adriatic.  Its  limits  to  the  north-east  are 
fixed  at  the  moudi  of  the  liver  Ausa,  west  of  tbe  Istmso. 
[FaiuLi.} 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  Vice- 
roy, who  is  generally  an  arch-duke  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
family,  and  resides  at  Milan :  it  consists  of  two  great  ad- 
ministrative divisions  :  1,  Provincie  Lombai  de,  or  govern- 
ment of  Milan ;  and  2,  Provincie  Venete.  or  government  of 
Venioe.  These  divisions  acknowledge  for  their  respective 
political  heads  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Venice.  Each 
division  is  subdivide  into  provinces  called  Delegazioni,  at 
tbe  head  of  which  is  a  detente ;  each  province  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  is  a  commis- 
sary. The  districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  and  each 
commune  has  a  podest^  for  its  local  magistrate.  The  pro- 
vinces are  described  under  the  fbllowing  heads :  Lombard 
provinces— BxROAHO ;  Basscu ;  Coho  ;  Crbmona  ;  Lo* 
dikCebua;  Mantota;  Milano;  Patia;  Soirinio^  or 
Valtbllina.  The  Venetian  provincen  are  likewise  de- 
scribed under  Bblluno;  Padota  ;  Rovioo;  Tunso ; 
Venbzia;  Verona;  Vicknza;  Udinb,  or  FaitiLi. 

The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  1832 
of  4,279,000  persons,  namely,  2,379,000  in  the  Lombard  pro- 
vinces, and  1,900.000  in  the  Venetian.  (Senistori.  Saggio 
Statittico  deir  Italia,  Vienna,  1833.)  In  1837  the  popula- 
tion of  tbe  Lombard  provinces  had  increased  to  2.460,079. 
{Bollettino  di  Notixu  Statitticka,  publish^  by  Laropato, 
Milano,  Maggio,  1&3S.)  We  have  not  seen  any  correspond- 
ii^  statement  concerning  tbe  Venetian  provinces  later  than 
1833. 

The  governor  of  each  of  ttte  two  great  divisions  of  Milan 
and  Venice  is  adi^sed  end  assisted  by  a  central  congrega- 
tion or  provincial  assemblv,  consisting  of  landholders  and 
rfepttties  Cram  tbe  nftitamot^  vhiefa  then  are  sarafal 


in  each  pnmnee.  Bvery  provinoe  returns  two  landholden^ 
one  noble  and  tbe  other  not  noble,  as  deputies,  and  every 
royal  town  returns  on«  deputy.  The  respective  communal 
or  municipal  councils  select  three  persons,  out  of  whom  the 
emperor,  as  king  of  Lombardy,  chooses  one  as  a  deputy.  The 
deputies  are  elected  for  six  years.  These  congregations 
are  not  legislative  assemblies,  but  boards  of  administra- 
tion ;  they  settle  the  proportion  of  the  taxes,  both  general 
and  local ;  they  inspect  the  accounts  of  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  and  have  also  the  superintendence  of  the 
charitable  establishments  of  the  country  and  their  reve- 
nues. They  can  petition  the  sovereign  concerning  tbe  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Their  resolutions  are  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  In  every  bead  town  of  a  province  there  is  a 
provincial  congregation  consisting  of  eight,  six,  or  four  land- 
owner^ one-half  nobles,  and  the  other  half  not  noble,  who 
concern  themadves  especially  with  the  administration  of 
the  municiMl  and  communal  finances  of  their  tespeetire 
districts.  The  communes  have  their  own  councils,  and  a 
complete  system  of  communal  administration  has  been  eft* 
tablished.  (Collection  de  CotutituHons,  Chartes,  et  Loiw 
fondamentalet  des  Pntples  de  PEurope  et  de  rAmSriaue, 
par  Dufay,  Duvergier  et  Gaudet,  vol.  v.) 

The  administration  of  the  Lomhardo-Venetian  kingdom 
since  the  Restoration  has  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
material  improvements  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dykes,  and 
other  public  works,  for  which,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1820  to  1834,  the  treasury  has  disbursed  forty-two 
millions  of  livrea  fbr  the  Lombard  provinces  alone.  This 
amount  is  independent  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  com- 
munes for  toe  communal  or  erosa  roads,  whidi  from  1 8 1 4  to 
1831  amounted  to  about  twen^-four  millions,  for  a  length 
of  3294  miles  of  road.  Thirty-five  yem  since  there  were 
few  communal  roads  in  Lombardy  deserving  the  name. 
Of  the  fbrty-two  millions  disbursed  by  tbe  government 
treasury,  five  millions  have  been  employed  in  constructing 
or  repairing  the  dykes  in  the  province  of  Mantua;  about 
four  millions  in  completing  tbe  great  canal  called  Naviglio : 
a  million  and  a  half  in  making  roads  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Bergamo ;  about  as  much  again  for  the  great 
commercial  road  of  the  Splugen  ;  two  millions  and  a  half 
for  the  road  ovor  the  Stilfser  Jocb,  and  nearly  three  miltiouk 
more  for  continuing  it  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Gomo  down  to  Lecoo ;  3,323,000  livres  for  completing  the 
oathednd  of  Milan;  another  million  for  other  improvements 
at  Milan  ;  600,000  livras  for  the  nilendid  bridge  at  Bufik- 
bra  on  the  Ticino ;  200,000  livres  mr  a  new  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  270,000  livres  for  buildings  aoceMoiT  to 
tbe  university  of  Pavia ;  103,000  for  a  new  C4^tm  at  Son- 
drio  in  the  Valiellina ;  half  a  million  for  roads  m  the  pn- 
vince  of  Pavia,  &c.  A  recent  French  traveller  observes 
that  *  nowhere  perhaps  on  tbe  Continent  is  the  administra- 
tion of  tbe  roads  and  bridges  more  actively  and  usefully  em- 
ployed than  in  Lombardy.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy 
exhibits  a  solidmaterial  prosperity ;  it  presents  tbe  fine  side  of 
the  Austrian  dominion.  The  roads  are  like  tbe  walks  of  a  gar- 
den, and  they  are  kept  in  repair  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  government,  economical  and  parsimonious  in  ether 
respects,  is  great  and  magnificent  in  this.  The  excellent 
state  of  repair  of  the  high  zoads  of  tbe  Lomhardo-Venetian 
kingdom  is  maintained  at  the  annual  expense  of  about 
1,305,000  francs  fbr  Iftl8  Italian  miles  (60  to  I**  of  lat)  of 
length  of  road.*  (Val£ry,  Voyage*  en  Ituiie,  b.  2,  oh. 
xiv.) 

The  towns  of  Lombardy,  Bresiiia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and 
Milan  above  all,  are  being  embellished,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  population.  Venice  is  tbe  only  exception  to 
this  generally^  prosperous  condition :  but  Venice  had  been 
silenUy  decaying  for  a  century  before  its  ta\\ ;  and  Bona- 
parte, by  subverting  its  national  government,  completed  its 
ruin.  The  subsequent  stagnation  of  maritime  trade,  during 
the  long  war  that  followed,  aggravated  her  distress.  When 
Venice  came  into  possession  or  Austria  in  1814,  there  were 
no  less  than  44,000  individuals,  nearly  one-half  of  the  po- 
pulation, who  required,  if  not  permanent,  at  least  occasional 
relief  from  charity.  The  hospices  and  other  bouses  Ibr  the 
old,theinBrm,&o.weieinastateordecay,and  from  I8l4ti 
1 82 1  nearly  four  millions  and  a  half  of  livres  were  spent  in  re- 
storing and  supporting  those  institutions ;  and  four  millions 
more  in  the  following  ten  years.  By  these  means,  about 
6000  helpless  individuals  were  relieved,  liie  house  of  in- 
dustry for  the  able-bodied  poor  had  been  neglected  by  the 
nench  administntion,  and  the  wiFP^iT^muniifcrtutr  of 
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Y«nieo«as  too  poor  to  bear  the  extraordinary  ehanrea  req  uired 
in  wder  to  put  that  institution  in  a  flt  state  to  fuiOl  its  ooject. 
Thft  government  took  it  in  their  ovn  bands  fbr  some  years, 
and  spent  719.000  lima  upon  it.  till  the  year  lfl2l,  vhen 
it  was  rertored  to  the  hands  of  the  eemmuDe  in  a  prosperous 
conditinu  brtny  able  to  lapply  its  flzpenditure  by  its  own 
means  and  the  produeo  of  the  labonr  of  iti  inniatei. 
Besides  the  classes  thus  relieved,  there  were  still  numerous 
ftunilies,  many  of  whom  had  seen  better  days,  but  who  had 
follen  into  distress,  and  required  at  least  occasional  relief. 
For  these  a  '  Commission  of  public  beneficence'  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  the  podesti 
and  the  patriarch  at  their  bead :  the  government  began  by 
contributing  to  its  funds  at  the  rate  of  1 00,000  livres  a  year; 
it  then  received  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests,  and 
now  it  has  an  income  of  about  half  a  million  of  livres.  It 
distributes  relief,  espeoiaUy  during  winter  and  in  seasons 
of  dearth,  to  nearly  40.000  individuals  annually.  The  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  former  public  servants,  and  to  several 
of  the  old  patrician  fomilies  (who  lost  their  income  by  the 
ftli  the  republic),  which  had  been  interrupted  under  the 
Frmeh  administration,  was  resumed  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment. Independent  of  these  direct  helps,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  the  repair  of  numerous  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings  which  were  threatened  with 
ruin,  as  well  as  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  especially  of 
the  great  marble  dyke  called  the  Murazxi,  upon  which 
Venice  depends  for  its  safety  from  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic 
Fifty-three  millions  of  livres  have  been  spent  by  the  trea- 
sury for  all  these  objects  in  the  last  twenty  years.  By 
making  Venice  tfae  head  town  of  one-half  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  seat  of  a  government,  and  of  numerous  offices  and 
boards  of  administration,  considerable  advantage  has  accrued 
to  tha  town*  insamuofa  as  salaries  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  livres  annually  are  expended  in  it  The 
arehives  of  the  Venetian  republic^  tlio  richest  collection 
perhaps  of  state  doouments  existing,  have  been  placed  and 
arranged  in  the  convent  of  the  Prari,  where  they  fill  more 
than  200  apartments.  The  Ducal  palace  of  St.  Mark,  with  its 
splendid  marble  staircases  and  apartments  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Titian.  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
great  masters,  had  been  turned  under  the  French  adminis- 
tration into  public  oHloes  and  courts,  to  the  great  injury 
of  its  ornaments,  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  Austrian 
administration  has  cleared  anil  restored  that  monument  of 
antient  Venetian  greatness,  and  leaving  it  unencumbered 
for  the  admiration  of  the  public,  has  purchased  the  palace 
Comer  and  other  buildinga,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  livrea,  Ibr  the  accommodation  of  the  offleas  and  officers  : 
of  tho  administration.  Another  half  million. has  been 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  Patriarchal  BeminMry, 
and  an  equal  sum  fbr  the  Aoademy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
wtwleof  Venice  has  been  made  a  porto  franco,  by  force  of 
which  regulation  articles  of  foreign  importation  are  con- 
sumed within  the  town  without  paying  duty.  All  these 
Mres  and  benefits  have  oonsiderebly  alleviated  the  general 
distress  which  was  observable  in  Venice  for  several  years 
after  the  peace:  travellers  who  did  not  search  into  the  re- 
mote causes  of  it,  attributed  all  to  the  fitult  of  the  Austrian 

fovernment.  The  accounts  of  those  tourists  who  visited 
taly  in  the  first  years  after  the  peace,  when  everything 
was  still  unhinged  in  consequence  of  the  great  politicu 
change,  are  now  quite  out  of  date.  The  commerce  of  Venice 
has  revived;  the  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Venice,  which  were 
1295  in  1832,  amounted  in  1837  to  above  3000  vessels,  of 
the  aggregate  burthen  of  211,000  tons.  Venice  ranks  now 
OS  the  third  port  of  Italy,  next  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 
The  maritime  commerce  of  Austria  has  increai^ed  wonder- 
fully since  the  peace.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  not  above 
300  merchant  vessels;  it  has  now  above  3000,  about  one 
half  of  which  belong  to  Venice.  {BolletHno  Statittieo  di 
MiUmo  for  the  years  1 835-38 ;  Semplice  VeritA  in  rispotta 
alU  Accuse  di  Enrico  Mist«y,  Paris,  1634.) 
In  the  department  of  popular  education  the  Austrian 

fovernment  nas  extended  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
om  the  same  general  and  uniform  system  which  it  bad 
already  established  in  its  German  States,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  all  Europe.  The  elementary 
schools  were  first  opened  in  Lombardy  in  1822,  and  ten 
Tears  after'there  was  hardly  a  commune  without  its  school, 
whilst  several  of  the  more -extensive  and  populous  eom- 
munos  had  two.  The  number  of  communes  in  the  Lom- 
bard provineas  la  S8S4,  and  tha  *lementaiy  schools  for 


boys  are  2348,  and  those  for  girli,  231.  Out  of  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  the  schools  there  are  71  upper  schools  con- 
liating  of  four  elassei ;  the  rest  consiit  of  two  or  three  classe* 
The  course  of  Instruction  Is : — First  class,  spelling,  alate- 
writing,  elementary  religious  initruciion,  the  first  two  rulea 
of  arithmetic.  Second  class,  reading,  writing,  the  oatecbim. 
Hie  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  fractions.  Hie  coniae  in 
the  first  and  second  classes  lasts  three  years.  Third  clasi 
oalligraphy,  Italian  grammar,  specimens  of  epistolary  and 
narrative  composition,  the  elements  of  Latin,  explanation 
of  the  gospels  for  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  arithmetic, 
fhictiona  and  rule  of  three.  Fourth  class,  geometry,  the 
principles  of  architecture,  mechanics,  geography,  drawing, 
natural  history.  A  fifth  class  is  establishea  m  the  chief 
towns  of  provinces,  in  which  are  taught  history,  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
the  history  of  the  arts,  and  the  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  The  course  in  the  upper  schools  lasts  finn 
three  to  flnir  years. 

The  female  elementa^  sobools  ore  divided  into  thre* 
classes :— First  class,  spelling  and  writing,  mental  arithm** 
tic,  needleworlE,  written  arithmetie,  and  lei^us  instruction, 
consisting  of  the  little  catechism.  Second  class,  religious  in- 
struction, orthoepy,  the  elements  of  grammar,  the  four  rules 
of  arithmetic,  writing  and  parsing,  marking  and  embroidery. 
Third  class,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  gospels,  ealU- 
graphy,  Italian  grammar,  epistolary  composition,  the  know- 
ledge of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  currency. 

In  these  schools  there  is  upon  an  average  one  teacher  for 
every  40  pupils.  Corporal  punishment  is  strictly  forbidden. 
The  tuition  is  gratuitous,  the  schools  being  supported  from 
the  communal  fUnd.  The  schoolmasters  liave  ftom  2S0  to 
400  livres  of  fixed  annual  salary.  A  register  is  kept  in 
ereiT  ooromune,  and  verified  by  the  rector  of  the  puiui,  of 
all  the  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  who  are  all  ex- 
pected to  attend  their  regLlar  course  at  the  schools,  unkM 
they  have  a  dispensation  from  the  visiting  inspector,  on 
account  of  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

In  1 833  there  were  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  906  hoys 
out  of  every  1000  of  the  prescribed  age  who  attended  the 
elementary  schools.  In  the  province  of  Como  there  were 
778  out  of  every  1000;  in  that  of  Brescia  747;  in  that  of 
Sondrio  or  Valtellina  733 ;  in  that  of  Milan  687 ;  in  that 
of  Pavia  047;  in  Lodi  e  Crema  846  ;  in  that  of  Cremona 
63-2;  in  that  of  Mantua  513.  The  proportion  of  girls  was  as 
follows:— Bergamo  ^09  of  every  1000 ;  Brescia619;  Sondrio 
427;  Pavia  403;  Lodi  e  Crema  382;  Mantua  330;  Milan 
302;  Cremona  210;  Como  195. 

Of  the  Venetian  provinces  we  have  not  seen  later  reports 
than  1825,  when  the  system  bad  not  had  time  to  attain  its 
tuW  extent  There  were  then  about  1 400  schools,  attended 
by  92,000  boys,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
or  the  prescribed  age,  and  directed  by  1553  teachers  or 
assistants,  and  29  female  schools  frequented  by  2390 
girls.  There  were  405  communes  still  deficient  in  schools. 
The  system  however  was  extending,  and  has  been  in  pro- 
gress annually  ever  since.  (Quadri, TVoipWfo  Staiitb'co  dkle 
Provincie  Venete.) 

The  text-books  used  in  these  schools  are:  spelling-book 
for  the  lowest  class,  spelling-book  and  reading- hook ;  little 
catechism;  an  historical  compendium  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; historical  compendium  of  the  New  Testament; 
duties  of  subjects ;  elements  of  physics ;  elements  of  geo- 
metnr ;  introduction  to  geographv,  in  two  parts;  intro- 
duction to  Italian  grammar;  guiae  to  composition;  re- 
ligious instruction  for  the  two  elementary  classea;  me- 
thodical guide  for  teaching ;  little  tales  for  instruction; 
principles  of  arithmetic  in  four  parts,  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.  These  books  are  sold  at  a  few  centimes  each,  ana 
about  192,000  copies  of  them  are  distributed  annually  to 
the  pupils.  (Sacchi,  Memotia  Statistica  sulF  attuale  Stato 
deW  Elementare  Istruzione  in  Lombardia,  in  confronto 
degU  altrx  Stati  d" Italia,  Milano.  1 834 ;  BoUettino  Siatis- 
tico  di  Milano,  anno  1835,  prima  temestre,  pp.  81.  and  fol.) 

In  the  upper  elementary  schools  of  the  chief  towns  of 
provinces  thnre  are  courses  of  methodical  teaching  for  those 
who  are  intended  for  schoolmasters.  About  500  pupils  fol- 
low these  courses  annually. 

There  are  also  in  the  towns  and  villages  (tf  Lombudy 
*  scuole  festive,*  or  Sunday  and  holiday  schools,  above  800 
in  number,  for  children  above  twelve  years  of  age,  or  for 
those  beiow  that  age,  who  cannot  on  tiecount  of  their  occu- 
pations attend  the  daily  elementaix, schools.  Jn  waamti 
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dwn  leatODS  are  given  in  dntwing  applied  to  the  art«.  In 
Milan  the  Aeademr  of  the  Fine  Arts  gives  evening  counei 
during  the  vinter  for  those  operatives  who  wish  to  learn  or- 
namental, architectural,  and  plan  drawing,  machinery,  en- 
gineering, &c.  There  are  auo  for  the  wealthier  Rlassee 
about  50  collegi  conviiti,  or  public  boarding-schools,  and 
80  private  ones,  besides  600  private  daily-sehools.  Inftnt- 
schools  have  also  been  establistitid  of  late  years  in  moat  towns 
of  Lorobardy.  (*On  the  Institution  of  Infiint  Schools  and 
Holiday  Schools  in  Lombardy,*  in  No.  xix.of  the  Quarterly 
Journ^  Education,  July.'lSSS.) 
From  the  upper  elementary  sebools  boys  vbo  mtend  to 

rtiue  their  atudies  pass  into  the  gymnasia,  of  which  there 
ona  in  almost  every  town,  ana  about  06  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  with  about  SOO  professors,  and  attended  by  be- 
tween 7000  and  eooo  students.  The  Kymnasial  course  lasts 
six  yean,  four  of  which  are  employetTm  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  and  prosody,  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  other 
two  years  are  engrossed  by  rhetoric  and  poetry,  study  of  the 
classics,  algebra,  general  geography,  and  history,  antient  and 
modern,  and  religious  instruction.  (Saoeht,  Quadro  UtatUtieo 
delV  Ittruzione  Ginnasiale  in  Loirdxxrdia,  in  the  Bollet- 
Una  StaHtHco  di  MiUmo,  March,  1833 ;  and  also  an  article 
on  *  Iiolian  Education,'  in  No.  vi.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
qf  Education,  April,  18320  Besides  the  gymnasia,  there 
are  38  private  institutions  for  youths, '  case  private  d'edu- 
caxione  maachfle,*  approved  of  tqr  the  government,  which 
exercises  an  inspection  ovor  them.  There  are  two  general 
dinzlon^  or  boards^  at  Milan  and  V*aice,  tor  the  sop^in- 
tendeoee  of  all  the  establishments  for  secondary  or  gram- 
mar education  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  the  insirue- 
tion  of  young  ladies  there  are  34  collegi  femminili,  mostly 
under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  Satita  Teresa,  of  Sales, 
of  Santa  Chiara,  and  other  orders,  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  which  are  the  only  convents 
existing  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  All  other 
monastic  institutions  were  suppressed  long  since  under  the 
French,  and  their  property  was  sold. 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  is  not  only  better  sup- 
plied with  elementary  instruction  than  any  other  Italian 
state,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  universal  system  of 
popular  education  has  been  established.  With  r^ard  to 
*  secondary*  or  {^mnasial  education  this  kingdom  is  also 
better  jprovided  than  any  other  Italian  atate,  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  alone  excepted.  The 
method  however  of  the  gymnsaial  education  has  remained 
as  it  was  of  old,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  is 
considered  by  many  persons  tliat  too  much  time  is  spent 
about  Latin,  at  least  oy  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  who  are 
not  intended  for  the  bar  and  other  learned  professions.  Above 
the  gvmnasia  are  the  Lycea,  of  which  there  are  12  in  the  whole 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  namely,  two  at  Milan,  and 
one  in  each  of  the  fbllowing  towns :  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Man- 
tua, Cremona,  Como,  Lodi,  Venice,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Udine.  The  Lycea  ore  devoted  to  philoeophical  atudies, 
and  the  course  lasts  two  years. 

I^lly,  the  two  universities  of  the  kinijdom,  Padua  and 
Pavia,  supply  instruction  in  all  professional  branches  oi 
leaming.  A  detailed  account  of  these  universities  is  giTen 
in  an  article  on  the  *  Statistica  of  Education  in  Italy,*  fai  Moi. 
T.andxvioftbeQiMrfer^yoifrnaf  qf  Edueatitm,0^  1834. 

The  cMect  of  the  Austrian  government  in  this  extensive 
tyitem  of  education  is  clear  and  definite ;  it  proposes  to 
rorm  a  population  of  docile  but  not  ignorant  or  indolent 
subjects;  to  make  individuals  in  general  contented  with 
their  respective  stations  in  life,  without  precluding  any  one 
f^m  using  his  honest  exertions  to  make  the  best  of  that 
station;  andalso,  if  talents  and  opportunities  should  fkvour, 
to  rise  to  a  hi^er  one  without  injury  to  others  or  dis- 
turbance to  society.  There  is  no  exclusive  caste  ia  Lom- 
bardy; all  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  ony  one  may 
attain  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  'The  Austrian 
government,'  says  an  intelligent  French  traveller,  already 
quoted,  '  ia  both  military  and  ped^t^ieal ;  sergeanta  and 
•ehODlnasters  are  its  functionaries.  The  eflSMts  of  thii 

gtmal  edneatbn  are  alreadly  quite  perceivable  in  Lom- 
udy.  and  we  may  expect  soon  to  eee  the  flilfllment  of  a 
very  fine  sentiment  of  the  emperor  Francis.  Being  m^^ed 
once  by  some  Milanese  noblemen  to  proclaim  a  distinct 
criminal  statute  for  this  kingdom,  as  the  Austrian  statute 
was  mnsidered  too  mild  for  tbe  temper  of  the  Italians,  he 
nftmd,  airing  tfast  tin  ^nadof  •dueatton  and  einliwbmi 


would  reader  hii  eode  at  fit  ftr  Lombardy  w  It  wu  for  the 

hereditary  states.  "  When  aH  tbe  people  shall  be  able  to 
read,"  said  he,  "they  will  stab  no  longer.'"  (Vsliry, 
Vwagaa  HuUfr^pim  «t  LittSraireB  m  Itaue,  b.  iiL,  eh.  18.) 

The  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  in  form  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  Of  the  merits  of  the  Aoa- 
trian  civil  code  much  has  been  written,  and  several  modem 
jurists,  Thibaut,  Schmidt,  and  others,  have  considered  it  in 
several  respects  superior  to  the  French  or  Napoleon  code. 
The  penal  code  Is  generally  milder  than  the  French ;  but 
the  trial,  or  dibatt,  as  the  French  call  them,  are  not  publto 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  are  taken  in  writing, 
and  eommanieated  to  the  aeeuaed,  who  ean  demand  to  m 
eonftonted  widi  the  wltneaees  against  him.  A  legal  proof 
is  required,  beeideB  tbe  Aill  moral  eenviotion  of  tho  judges 
in  order  to  condaan  a  culprit  This  legal  proof  is  tmlB 
out  not  solely,  as  it  has  been  misstated,  from  the  eonlbsuen 
of  the  accused,  but  also  from  tbe  deposition  of  the  witnesees 
and  from  circumstantial  evidence.  Two  assessors  attend 
the  judge  throughout  tbe  whole  proceedings,  and  affirm 
upon  oath  their  legality  and  impartiality.  Every  species  of 
torture  has  been  abolished  sinoe  the  reign  (tf  Joseph  IL 
The  Austrian  penal  code  has  also  abolislMd  tbe  penal^ 
of  oonftsoation,  which  the  code  Napoleon  rotainod  in  certain 
oases — among  others,  against  emigrants.  By  the  Austrian 
law,  the  property  of  a  state  prisoner  or  political  emigrant 
who  will  not  surrender  himself  for  trial  is  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  trustees,  who  administer  it  fu  the  b«ieAt<^his 
fiimily,  creditors,  and  hein ;  and  it  is  restored  to  him  on 
his  return,  or  to  his  next  of  kin  after  hit  death,  if  he  dies 
an  emigmnt.  For  other  particulars  we  refer  readers  to  ^ 
code  itself  as  many  misrepresentations  of  its  provisions 
have  gone  about  the  world,  in  hooks  of  trarels  or  poHticd 
pamphlets,  few  of  the  authors  of  whioh  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  There  is  however  one 
work,  with  a  half-officiri  character,  which  has  undertaken 
to  refute  many  of  the  most  outrageous  charges  made  against 
tbe  Austrian  administration  in  Lombardy.  by  appealing  to 
texts,  dates,  and  notorious  facts.  (SempUet  VeriidinriM- 
potta  atte  Accu»»  di  Enrico  Mitley,  Paris,  1834.) 

Religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  tbe  Austrian  laws. 
T^e  j^testants  have  a  chapel  at  Venice,  and  another  at 
Bergamo.  Tlie  Greek  or  Eutem  communion  has  a  churefa 
at  Venice;  and  tbe  Jews  have  synagt^ues  at  Venice, 
Mantua,  Padua,  and  other  towns. 

The  Italian  regiments  are,— eight  of  inlhntry,  of  three  bat- 
talions each ;  one  battalion  of  chsaseurs,  or  light  inbntiv ; 
and  one  regimeni  of  cavalry.  These  are  numberad  among  the 
other  regiments  of  the  Austrian  army,  and,  like  them,  are 
called  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy.  There  are 
besides  two  garrison  battalions  at  Mantua  and  Venice ;  and 
a  corps  of  gendarmerie  for  tbe  police  service.  There  is  a 
military  college  and  a  school  of  artillery  at  Milan.  The 
navy  consists  of  ftt)m  thirty  to  forty  vessels  of  war,  including 
three  ships  of  the  line;  and  its  principal  station  is  at 
Venice,  where  there  is  a  college  fbr  cadets,  also  a  corps  of 
marines,  and  a  battalion  of  naval  artillery.  In  all.  the 
number  of  the  military  fhrniehed  by  the  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace  amounts  to  about  30,000  men,  beingone  man  to  142 
inhabitants.  [AunBiA,  EiinRx  or.1  There  are  eight 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  Mantua,  wfaioh  is  ^he 
strongest  of  all,  Peachiera,  Legnago,  Osopo,  Pizzighettone, 
Rooea  d'Anfo,  Palmanova,  and  Venice.  The  Austrian 
troops  garrison  also,  conformably  to  treaties,  three  frontier 
places  belongingto neighbouring  states,  namely.  Piaeenza 
in  the  Duchy  of Tarma,  and  Ferrara  and  Comacchio  in  the 
Papal  State.  In  most  bead  towns  of  provinces  there  is  a 
commandant.  The  *comandogeneralemilitare,' or  military 
head-qnarterB,  is  stationed  at  Verona. 

The  hierarchy  consists  of  two  archbishops,  of  Milan  and 
Venice,  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  rank  of  Patriarch ;  and 
eighteen  bishops.  The  parishe8are4483,aiidtlieclericalse- 
minaries  17.  The  clergy  in  all  amount  to  83,818  individuals. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Tribunale  di  Prima  Is- 
tansa,  both  fat  eivil  and  criminal  matters,  in  every  head 
town  of  a  provinee ;  of  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Milan 
and  the  otner  at  Venme ;  and  lastly,  of  a  supreme  court  fot 
the  whole  kingdom,  called  the  Senate,  which  sits  ^  Verona. 
Two  commercial  courts  are  esiablished,  one  at  Milan  and 
the  other  At  Venice.  In  each  of  the  smaller  towns  is  a 
Pretore,  or  inferior  judge,  corresponding  to  the  juges  do 
paix  in  France.  There  are  133  Proton  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  Lombardo-Vonotian  kii^en  isgeiiei^f4^KNhs 
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BMt  Ibrtfle  countriet  of  Europe ;  and  the  industry  of  the 
innabitants  and  the  extensive  bystem  of  irrigation  increase 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  numerous  rivers  which  come  from  the  Alps  are  per- 
•nniat,  and  the  flslds  of  Lombardy  never  appear  in  that 
parched  condition  which  those  of  southern  Italy,  and  of 
many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  exhibit  in  summer. 
The  moat  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are  those  of 
Lombaidy  proper,  and  those  at  Padua,  IVeviso,  Vicenza, 
Twona,  and  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  The  poorest 
prorinoes  are  Valtellina  and  BeHuno. 

Lombaidy  proper  produces  in  abundanee  every  thing 
that  ia  neoeasary  for  the  sustenance  of  its  population ;  corn, 
wine,  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  and  excellent  meat.  The  two 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are: — 1,  silk,  which  is 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  eighty  millions  of 
Italian  livres,  or  about  3,20u,U00  pounds  sterling,  besides 
■ilk  manufactures  of  the  value  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  of  livres :  2,  rice,  of  which  the  average  annual 
produce  is  valued  at  about  thirty  millions  of  livres,  one  half 
of  which  is  exported.  The  districts  in  which  the  rice  is 
cultivated  are  the  tow  flata  of  the  provincea  of  Mantua, 
Crema,  Cremona,  and  part  of  that  of  Milan,  as  well  as  the 
piDvinces  of  Padua  and  Rovigo.  The  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  permanently  under 
water  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
productive  of  diseaiei  among  the  peasantry,  and  yet  other 
authorities,  persons  who  are  natives  of  the  districts,  and 
medical  men  also,  among  others  Frank  and  Adolft,  contend 
that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rice 
districts,  such  as  Crema,  enjoy  as  much  health  and  as  great 
longevity  as  those  of  the  hilly  countries  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia.  {Analisi  delle  Riaaje,  Crema,  1833;  and  also  an 
article,  '  Le  Kisaje  del  territorio  Cremano  giustiflcate,'  in 
the  Boliettino  Statittico  of  Milan,  June,  1 838.)  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  cheese,  especially  from  Lodi, 
which  is  erroneously  called  Parmieiano,  and  hemp,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rovigo. 
Salt  is  imported  from  Istria,  Parma,  and  Sicily. 

The  principal  manu&ctures,  besides  those  of  alks  already 
mentioned,  are  glass,  Mpecially  at  Venice,  paper,  tmiamental 
Works  in  bronze,  and  straw  hats,  especially  at  Biasano,  which 
are  equal  to  those  of  Tuscany:  there  are  also  establish- 
ments for  spinning  cotton,  and  other  minor  works.  Lom- 
bardy is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  receivea 
moat  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  it  uses  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Tlie  bookselling  and 
publishing  trade,  although  subject  to  the  censorship,  is 
more  Nourishing  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put 
together.  About  1000  new  works  of  every  description  are 
published  annually  throughout  the  kingdom.  Expensive 
engravings,  as  well  as  litbo^aphic  prints',  form  a  consider- 
able branch  of  industry.  The  journals  published  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kitwdom  amount  to  nearly  forty ;  there 
are  daily  newspapers  at  Milan  and  Venice,  and  weekly  ones 
m  most  of  the  head  towns  of  provinces,  and  the  reat  are 
scientific  and  literary  journals,  either  monthly  orquarterly. 
Milan  and  Venice  have  each  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Milan  has  also  a  '  conservatorio,' or  college  for  musical  pupils. 

The  public  charitable  establishments,  hos))itals,  orphan 
and  ibundling  asylums,  houses  of  industry,  Monti  di  Piet^ 
&c,  in  the  whole  kingdom  are  to  the  number  of  eighty-eight 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  kingdom  amount  to  about  eighty- 
three  millions  of  livres,  or  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  the  sources  of  taxation  have  remained  for  the 
most  port  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  French  admi- 
nistration, but  the  respective  burthens  of  some  of  the  taxes, 
•uch  as  the  land-tax,  the  tax  derived  from  the  monopoly  of 
•alt  and  tobacco,  the  postages,  &c.,  have  been  somewhat 
alleviated  since  the  Austrian  restoration.  The  latter  has 
abolished  the  tax  which  the  IVench  government  had  put 
on  those  who  exercised  the  liberal  professions,  such  as 
artists,  literary  men,  physicians,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the  public  officers, 
and  especially  the  magistrates  and  judges,  are  better  paid 
now  than  they  were  under  Napoleon's  government  In 
the  Lombard  provinces  alone,  the  stipends  of  the  judges 
and  pretori  amount  to  2,055.070  livres  or  francs  annually, 
while  under  Napoleon  they  amounted  to  '1,640,389  livres 
only.  The  professors  of  the  universities  of  Pavia  and 
Padua  have  also  bad  their  salaries  increased.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  government  treasury  assists  the  com- 
munes  in  supporting  and  extending  the  system  of  popular 


education.   The  large  sums  spent  annually  by  the  tr«UDiy 

on  public  works,  roads,  canals,  dykes,  bridges,  and  charitable 
institutions  have  also  been  mentioned  above.  The  conser- 
vatory, or  school  of  music,  at  Milan,  under  the  French  was 
supported  by  the  tax  laid  on  the  licensed  gambling-houae* 
annexed  to  the  theatres.  The  Austrian  government  has 
suppressed  ihe  gambling-bouses,  and  pays  out  of  its  traa^ 
sury  36.000  franca  for  the  conservatorio,  and  240,000  aa  an 
encouragement  to  the  theatres. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  political  aBpiiationa  and 
disappointed  national  feelinga  of  many  Italians  who  regi^ 
being  dependent  on  a  foreign  power,  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  safety  that  the  Lombt^o- Venetian  kingdom  is  in  a 
thriving  and  prt^ressive  condition,  and  that  it  is  the  best 
administered  country  in  Italy,  excepting  perhaps  Tuscany. 

The  general  amnesty  published  in  September,  1838,  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  favour  of  all  political  offenders, 
has  contributed  to  restore  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  the 
bosom  of  numerous  families.  Further  investigation  and 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  administration  in 
Lombardy  may  be  found  in  two  articles  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review, '  The  Austrian  Government  and  the  Ita- 
lian liberals,'  in  No.  xxvi..  May,  1834 ;  and  *  Italy  and 
Europe,'  in  No.  xxviii.,  December  of  the  same  year. 

LOMBARDY  and  LOMBARD  CmES.  The  nameoT 
Lombardy,  which  is  derived  ftom  that  of  the  Longobard^ 
its  former  poesesaors,  has  been  applied  in  its  widest  sense, 
though  with  no  very  definite  limitation,  to  that  tract  of 
country  which  the  Romans  called  b^  the  name  of  Dsalpine 
Gaul,  and  which  includes  the  principal  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  from  the  point  where  that  rtver  leaves  behind  it  the 
hills  of  Moutferrat  to  its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic  It  eon- 
sists  chietly  ot  an  immense  plain  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  from  between  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  breadth 
from  the  lower  offseta  of  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  the  Tuscan 
Apennines,  besides  the  numerouM  valleys  which  open  into  it 
from  the  north.  A  physical  deietiption  of  this  fine  regioa 
is  given  under  Po. 

The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  by 
Charlemagne  did  not  destroy  we  political  existence  of  that 
people,  iiiey  retained  Ibat  lawa  and  institutions,  their 
property,  and  dieir  numerous  and  powerAd  nobility ;  they 
continued  a  nation  and  a  kingdom,  subject  however  to  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks.  At  Pavia,  which  waa  then  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  wen 
crowned  with  the  iron  ot)wn  of  Lombardy  as  kin^  of 
Italy,  previous  to  their  coronatbn  at  Rome  as  emperors  of 
the  West  and  kings  of  the  Romans.  The  Longbbard  code 
continued  in  force  for  the  Longobard  population,  while  the 
descendants  of  the  antient  inhabituits,  or  Romans,  as 
they  were  called,  lived  under  the  Roman  law.  The  name 
of  Lombardy  was  retained,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the  former 
dominions  of  the  Longobards:  the  duchies  of  Spoleto, 
Friuli,  Tuscany,  and  Benevento,  although  some  of  them 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  Longobard  dynasties,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  name. 

The  feudal  system,  according  to  which  the  possession  of 
land  was  the  pajr  of  the  sddiw,  and  ccHUtituted  his  liabili^ 
to  milita^  semee  and  feudal  duties,  was  mm  ftilly  deve- 
loped under  the  weak  successors  oif  Charlemagne,  vi^ien 
every  duke,  count  or  marquis  began  to  consider  nims^  as 
independent,  and  in  order  to  support  his  independence 
divided  and  subdivided  the  land  belonging  to  him  amoi^ 
numerous  subfeudatories  called  vavassors,  who  swore  Aal^ 
and  homage  to  him,  and  were  bound  to  follow  him  to  the  wars. 

At  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  ninth  century, 
the  towns  began  to  rebuild  their  walls,  which,  had  been 
razed  by  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians,  Saracens,  and 
other  predatory  bands.  The  towns  had  retained  the  antient 
system  of  curite,  or  municipalities,  and  the  citizens  elected 
toeir  own  magistrates.  The  distinction  between  Longofaaid 
and  Roman  became  gradually  obliterated  among  the  people; 
they  were  all  Italians  or  Lombards  together. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888.  the  crown 
of  Italy  waa  disputed  ibr  about  seventy  years  amonc  a  soo- 
cession  of  pretenders,  Italians  and  Burgundtans»  untu  Otho 
I.  of  Saxony  seised  it  with  a  firm  hanC  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  the  pope,  aj).  961.  Otho  and  his  suceesaors  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Germany ;  they  came  now  and  then  to 
Italy  at  the  head  of  armies,  when  they  generally  pitched 
their  tents  and  held  their  sovereign  court  in  the  ^ain  of 
Konoaglia  near  Fiaoensa*'  wfatthar  all  tbe-graat  feuiUtobea 
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Xiombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  magistrates 
of  tlie  towns,  were  summoned  to  pay  their  homage,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sovereign's  decisions  and  *  placita.'  But  with 
the  emperor's  return  to  Germany  the  great  vassals  retired 
totbflir  castles,  and  the  masiatratss  and  bishops  returned  to 
their  cities.   Each  town  ana  district  was  in  a  manner  inde- 

Sendent  of  every  other,  all  acknowledging  alliance  to  a 
istant  sovereign. 

The  political  system  of  most  towns  of  North  Italy  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  consisted  of  the  nobles,  feuda- 
tories, and  subfeudatories,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the 
respective  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, who  constituted  their  council,  and  were  consulted  by 
them.  The  citizens  elected  their  magistrates,  called  scabini, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  The  emperors  ap- 
pointed to  the  seed,  the  old  mode  of  election  by  tne  clergy 
and  people  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the 
bishops  having  become  feudatories  of  the  empire.  The 
emperors  also  appointed  from  time  to  time  their  missi.  or 
eommissiouers,  »no  were  often  Italian  nobles  or  prelates, 
and  were  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  authority.  As 
for  the  supposed  municipal  charters  granted  to  the  towns  by 
Otho  L,  there  is  no  evidence  of  them.  A  veil  covers  the 
first  period  of  the  history  of  the  municipal  emancipation  of 
the  towns  of  Lombardy,  for  no  historian  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  has  traced  its  progress ;  it  grew  silently 
under  the  reii^n  of  Otho  and  his  successors,  the  citizens 
slowly  and  gradually  appropriating  to  themselves  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  encroachments. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find  dis- 
cord first  breaking  out  in  Milan  and  other  cities  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  population.  The  vavassori,  or 
inferior  nobles,  of  whom  there  were  several  gradations, 
owing  to  the  extensive  system  of  sublbudation,  or  sub- 
tenure,  rose  in  arms  agunst  the  great  nobles,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  archbishop  Heriwrt.  The  archbisho])  de- 
feated them  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan,  but  being  joined 
by  the  malecontents  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor  Conrad,  who  came  to  Italy  in  1036, 
and  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  archbishop.  Heribert  soon 
made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  and 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the  imperial  forces  he 
called  to  arms  the  people  or  every  district  of  the  town, 
without  distinction  of  condition.  Till  this  time  the  use  of 
arms  had  been  a  privilege  of  the  nobles  or  milites.  On  this 
occasion  Heribert  introduced  the  carroccio,  or  cart  drawn  by 
oxen,  in  imitation  of  the  ark.  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  great 
banner  of  the  city  fixed  upon  it,  which  was  drawn  in  the 
midst  of  the  militia,  and  upon  which  stood  the  leaders,  who 
from  a  raised  platform  gave  their  directions  during  the 
fight.  By  degrees  evwy  city  adopted  the  carroccio,  which 
became  a  kind  of  palladium,  and  the  emblem  of  popular  in- 
dependence.  Thus  it  was  that  the  episcopal  government 
of  Milan  and  other  cities  prepared  the  way  for  their  muni- 
cipal liberty.  In  1041  the  plebeians  or  burghers  rose  against 
the  whole  class  of  nobles,  owing  to  some  insult  olTered  by 
one  of  them  to  a  common  citizen.  Lanzo,  himself  a  noble, 
led  the  people;  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  leave  with  their  families.  The  arch- 
bishop Heribert,  who  this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
quarrel,  emigrated  with  the  rest.  The  nobles,  being  joined 
by  others,  blockaded  Milan,  and  reduced  the  citizens  to 
ftmin^  when  after  three  years  Lanio  managed  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  the  nobles  returned.  In  feet, 
the  citizens  could  not  welt  do  without  them,  for  th^  formed 
the  only  cavalry;  and  their  acquaintaince  with  uie  world 
and  their  connexions  with  other  states  made  them  useful 
in  the  councils. 

In  1059  began  the  long  struggle  at  Milan  and  in  the  rest 
of  IfOmbardy  on  account  of  the  married  clergy.  The  church 
of  Milan  had  its  peculiar  liturgy  and  system  of  discipline, 
called  Ambrosian  from  its  great  bishop  St  Ambrose,  and 
was  almost  wholly  independent  of  Rome.  According  to  this 
discipline  married  men  could  be  cwdained  priests,  as  in  the 
Baatern  church,  and  could  continue  to  live  with  their  wives, 
though  an  unmarried  priest  could  not  marry  after  his  or- 
tiination.  If  a  priest  became  a  widower  and  married  again, 
he  wai  interdicted  from  exercising  his  Ainctions.  Several 
passage!  in  the  works  of  St  Ambrose  seemed  to  eouutenanee 
this  system,  which  existed  for  ages  in  otner  parts  of  the 
Wqatem  church,  notwithstanding  several  councils  had  at> 
P  C  Na  8M. 


tempted  to  enforce  celibacy  among  the  clergy.  At  last  the 
council  of/ Pavia,  a.d.  1021,  in  which  nope  Benedict  VIII. 
presided,  attended  by  the  archbishop  Heribert,  decreed  that 
married  priests  should  separate  from  their  wives  and  observe 
in  future  perpetual  celibat^.  But  the  archbishop  did  not 
strictly  enforce  this  decree  in  his  diocese,  and  things  con- 
tinued as  before  till  long  after  his  death  (Giulini,  Stmia  di 
Mitarto,  vol.  iii.},  when  several  fenaties,  among  whom  was  a 
deacon,  excited  the  people  against  the  married  clergy,  and 
against  the  archbishop  Guido,  who  favoured  them;  and 
great  disorders  followed.  ,Hildebrand,  afierwards  Gregory 
VII.,  who  directed  the  councils  of  Rome  at  the  time,  took 

Sart  with  the  zealots,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  see  of 
[ilan  entirely  to  that  of  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  II.  under- 
took to  enforce  the  decree  of  celibacy,  and  be  sent  for  the 
purpose  Erlembaldo  as  his  legate  to  Milan,  giving  him  a 
consei-raled  standard,  and  issued  at  the  same  time  a  brief 
forbidding  any  one  to  bear  the  mass  of  a  married  priest 
This  was  in  the  year  1063,  and  it  revived  the  tumults  in 
Milan.  Erlembaldo,  supported  by  a  troop  of  factious  per- 
sons, insulted  the  clergy  and  even  drove  them  from  the  altar. 
Then  came  a  bull  of  excommunication  from  Rome  against 
the  city  of  Milan,  because  its  cletgy  and  people  would  not 
submit  to  the  papal  orders.  The  archbishop  however  stood 
firm  on  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  the  people,  taking  his  part, 
drove  away  the  zealots  and  the  agents  of  Rome.  Weary  of 
the  struggle,  the  archbishop  at  last  resigned,  and  Gotofre- 
dus,  a  Milanese  cardinal,  was  elected  in  his  stead  and  con- 
secrated by  the  suffragans.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
cated him,  and  appointed  a  certain  Attus  in  his  place.  Civil 
war  now  raged  at  Milan  for  several  years,  until  Erlembaldo, 
the  great  leader  of  the  zealots,  was  killed  in  an  affray  in  the 
year  1076,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens.  Gregory  VII., 
for  he  had  now  become  popo,  seeing  that  force  could  not 
subdue  Milan,  began  to  weaken  its  metropolitan  by  detach- 
ing the  suffragans  from  his  jurisdiction,  annexing  Como  to 
the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  Aosta  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tarantasia,  and  Coira  to  that  of  Mainz.  Genoa  and 
Bobbio  were  detacjied  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Milan  at 
a  later  period.  The  great  influence  which  Grregory  ac- 
quired through  the  aid  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  his 
triumph  over  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  fhcilitated  the  sub- 
jection of  the  see  of  Milan,  whose  archbishops  became  gra- 
dually depenclent  on  Rome,  received  the  pallium  from  the 
pope,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  clergy  became  subjected  to  the  Roman  dis- 
cipUne,  and  the  regulation  was  enforced  of  not  admitting 
any  persons  to  orders  except  unmarried  men.  Nothing  i« 
said  by  the  historians  about  those  who  were  already  married, 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  allowed  to  live  uul  d^  in 
peace.  Verri,  in  his  Storia  di  Milano,  ch.  v.,  has  carefully 
mvestigated  this  curious  and  obscuro  period  of  ecclesiastical 
histonr,  which  saw  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of 
the  Milanese  or  Ambrosian  church. 

In  the  great  contest  of  the  investitures,  Milan,  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  Lombard  cities  were  at  first  swayed  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  mostly  favourable  to  the  emperor.butat  last 
in  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority  they  joined  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  and  her  second  husband  Guelph,  with  whom 
they  formed  an  alliance.  It  was  during  this  long  struggle  that 
the  cities  really  established  their  independence,  ocknowledg- 
ing  no  longer  the  imperial  missi,  or  vicars.  The  citizens 
then  b^n  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whom 
they  styled  consuls,  who  administered  justice  and  com- 
manded the  miUtia ;  thqr  were  chosen  from  three  orders, 
namcJiy,  captains,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  ravassori,  and 
burghers.  How  the  consuls  were  elected,  how  many  there 
were,  and  how  long  they  remained  in  office,  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  for  the  chroniclers  of  those  times  do  not  enter  into 
these  particulars.  We  find  as  many  as  twenty  consuls  at 
the  same  time  mentioned.  The  rural  nobles  inscribed 
themselves  among  the  citizens,  and  came  to  reside,  at  least 
for  part  of  the  year,  in  the  city,  in  order  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  political  rights.  A  council  of  credenza, 
'  trust,'  consisting  of  a  certam  number  of  citizens  of  each 
class,  formed  a  town-council,  which  deliberated  in  secret. 
On  important  occasions  the  parliament,  or  general  comitia 
of  the  people,  was  convoked  by  the  sound  of  the  great  bell, 
to  give  their  opinion  by  acclamation  on  some  matter  which 
had  already  passed  the  council  of  trust.  The  decisions 
were  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  *  popolo,*  or  '  com- 
mune, which  meant  the  whole  community.  There  was  no 
distinction  between  '^Bj^^lp^^l^^^fx^'&tJ"'^'^  ^ 
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any  ml  legisUtuTe ;  tnd  for  this  fmsod.  that  the  nfi;ht  of 
making  laws  was  stiU  oonsiderad  as  a  pren^tiTe  of  the 
king  or  emperor,  SMisted  by  the  magnates,  or  great  feuda- 
tories, and  by  tbe  judges,  at  the  great  diets  convoked  for  the 
purpose  in  the  plain  of  Roncagliiu  Laws  and  written  con- 
stitutions vere  few  in  those  times,  and  Uie  consuls  enlbreed 
the  customs  and  precedents,  '  consuetudines  et  usus,' 
which  were  collected,  in  ISlfi,  in  a  kind  of  code,  and  pub- 
lished at  Milan  and  other  cities.  The  war  of  the  investitures 
being  over,  the  cities  continued  to  acknowledge,  at  least  no- 
minally, tlie  emperor's  sovereignty  over  Italy,  his  right  of 
«acting  military  service,  of  gmng  tbe  investitures  of  leudal 
tenmres,  of  lendine  royal  and  imperial  Judges  distinct  from 
the  mi^trates  of  the  people,  of  demanding  the  *  Ibderum,* 
or  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite 
whenever  he  came  to  Italy,  and  lastly  of  sending  from  time 
to  time  his  *  missU'  or  Ticars.  who  represented  the  person  of 
the  sovereifm. 

The  Lomoard  cities,  having  now  secured  their  municipal 
liberties,  be^n  to  fight  among  themselves.  Milan  and 
Pavia  were  rtvats  of  old,  and  Cremona,  which  was  the  third 
great  city  of  Lombardy,  was  also  jealous  of  Milan.  But 
before  they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  they 
began  by  attacking  their  weaker  neighbours.  Cremona 
attacked  Creraa,  Pavia  attacked  Tortona,  and  Milan  at- 
tacked Lodi  and  Novara.  At  last  Lombardy  became  di- 
vided between  two  parties :  that  of  which  Milan  was  tbe 
head  included  Brescia,  Crema,  and  Tortona ;  and  tbe  other 
oonsisted  of  Pavim  and  Cremona,  Lodi  and  Como.  It  was 
not  ambition  done  that  led  them  to  fight ;  it  was  an  exu- 
berance of  animal  courage,  tbe  pride  of  physical  strength, 
which  led  one  ciW  to  send  chaUenges  to  another  to  flght  on 
a  certain  day  and  place,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  people 
was  the  must  valiant.  *  We  cannot,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
his 'Europe  during  the  Middle  Agus,*  'extend  our  sym- 
pathy fbr  the  free  institutions  of  tne  Italian  cities  to  (be 
national  conduct  of  those  little  republics.  Their  love  of 
freedom  wad  alloyed  by  that  restless  spirit,  fVom  which  a 
democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannizing  over  weaker 
neighbours.  They  played  over  a^ain  the  tragedy  of  antient 
Greece,  with  bU  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  un- 
just ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less 
consummate  actors  upon  the  scene.* 

The  people  of  Milan  had  been  engaged  in  frequent  disputes 
with  those  of  Lodi,  as  early  as  tbe  time  of  the  archbishop 
Heribcrt,  who  had  forced  on  Lodi  byhis  arms  a  Ushop  of  bis 
own  choice.  From  this  time  a  mutual  rancour  contmued  to 
exist  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century, 
in  1107  the  Milanese  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Lodi,  de- 
stroyed their  harvests  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  last, 
in  June,  1111,  took  the  town,  killed  many  of  ihe  inhabit- 
ants, plundered  the  rest,  razed  their  houses,  and  drove  the 
survivors  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  spot  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Lodi  Vecchio.  The  people  of  Pavia  on 
their  side  took  Tortona  and  burnt  it.  In  1118  the  Milanese 
began  a  furious  war  against  Como,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
and  which  an  anonymous  contemporary  poet  has  compared 
with  the  Trojan  war.  In  1 127  the  people  of  Como  were  ob- 
l^d  to  submit  to  pa^  tribute  to  Milan,  and  the  walls  of  their 
town  were  rated,  ^le  distant  emperors,  whose  auUiority 
since  the  war  of  the  investitures  bad  become  almost  null, 
did  not  attempt  to  check  the^e  disorderij.  But  in  the  year 
1152  Frederic  of  Mohenstauffen,  aman  of  adifferent  stamp 
from  his  predecessors,  was  chosen  emperor  by  tbe  electors  of 
Germany,  and  in  1154  he  crossed  the  Alps,  assumed  the 
iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome.  Ho  was  beset  on  his  way  by  Italian 
exiles,  especially  from  Lodi,  who  complained  of  the  tyranny 
of  Milan  and  the  other  dominant  cities. 

Frederic  spoke  to  the  Milanese  the  language  of  reason 
and  justice ;  he  ordered  them  to  let  their  neighbours  of 
Ii)di  live  in  peace,  and  allow  them  to  rebuild  their  town.  The 
Milanese  with  scorn  refused  to  obey,  and  tbe  war  began  be- 
tween the  emperor,  joined  by  the  militia  of  Pavia  and  Cre- 
mona on  one  side,  and  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  on  the 
other.  The  war  lasted  several  years,  and  horrid  cruelties 
were  committed  bv  both  parties.  At  Ust  Milan  was  obll^d 
to  surrendw,  in  lurch.  1162;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  town  with  alt  they  could  carry,  after  which 
Milan  was  sentenced  to  be  treated  as  it  had  treated  Lodi — 
to  be  razed  to  tbe  ground ;  and  the  people  of  Cremona, 
mivia,  Lodi,  and  Como-readilv  executed  the  sentence,  lite 
MUukwe  were  scattered  in  tbe  Tillages  around.  Urns  for 


the  tratment  of  Milan  was  only  a  stem  retribution;  but 
change  took  place  in  the  charaetn  1 1  the  respective  parUes 
the  conquerors  abused  their  triumph,  and  the  former  op 
pressors  became  the  oppressed  without  having  given  aoj 
fresh  (vovocation.  Frederic  having  returned  to  Germany 
his  ofRoers  and  podestos  treated  tbe  Milanese  and  other  Lorn 
bards  with  tbe  most  unsparing  rigour,  and  oppressed  them  ii< 
every  way.  Even  the  towns  of  the  Imperial  party,  such  is 
Cremona,  were  not  treated  much  better ;  they  were  allowe<l 
to  retain  their  consuls,  but  were  oppressed  with  taxes.  The 
emperor  was  applied  to  for  redress,  bat  in  vain.  At  last  a 
general  spirit  pervaded  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  ex- 
tended to  those  of  the  Marshes  of  Venma  and  'Treviso  be- 
rond  the  Adi^  In  A^l.  1 167,  a  secret  eonforenoe  ms 
held  by  deputies  of  the  various  cities*  in  tbe  eonvent  of 
Pontida,  in  the  territory  of  Be^mo;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  form  a  league  for  the  common  ^woteotion.  and  to  assb: 
the  Milanese  in  rebuUding  their  city.  Pope  Alexander  III. 
declared  himself  pro(ect<»  of  the  Lombard  league,  which 
consisted  of  fifteen  cities:  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia.  Fer- 
rara,  Bol»na,  Modena,  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Vettmn. 
VicenzB,  Padua,  Venice,  Treviso,  and  Lodi,  wbieh 
obliged  to  follow  the  rest.  The  league  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Reggio,  Bobbio,  Tortona.  Vei- 
celli,  Mantua,  and  Novara.  Pavia  only  remained  attached 
to  the  emperor's  party,  and  as  the  marquis  of  Montfecrat 
took  the  same  side,  the  allies,  after  rebuilding  Milan, 
founded  a  new  town  on  the  borders  of  Montferrmt,  wbicli 
they  called  AhMsandria,  from  the  name  of  their  protector. 
The  towns  re-established  their  consular  governments,  and  a 
kind  of  federal  diet  was  auerobled  at  Modena,  composed  of 
consuls  of  the  various  cities,  who  were  styled  rectors  of  the 
league.  But  this  appearance  of  a  federal  union  lasted  only 
as  long  as  the  contest  with  Frederic^  after  which  it  dissolvrti 
itself.  The  league  however  carried  its  purpose  bravely  for 
the  time.  After  sevoral  campaigns,  the  Lombard  militins 
completely  defeated  the  Imperial  army  at  Legnano,  in  Ma  v. 
1 176,  took  the  emperor's  camp,  and  Frederic  was  obliged  Xv 
escape  alone  to  Pavia.  This  led  to  a  truce,  and  anerward.'> 
to  the  peace  of  Constance,  in  1183.  By  this  celebrateii 
treaty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  for  regu- 
lattng  questions  which  arose  between  the  German  empiii.' 
and  the  North  Italian  states,  the  cities  were  ccmflrmed  i:i 
their  independent  administration ;  tbey  had  the  right  1 1 
declaring  war,  of  coining,  in  short  all  the  attributes  oi 
swereignty,  under  an  acknowledgment  however  of  (l-.r 
emperor  as  kin^  of  Italy  koA  their  suzerain*  who  ap- 
pointed an  impenal  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombardy. 
veil  as  judges  of  appeal  in  civil  matters;  and  they  wcii 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  foderum  on  bis  passage,  as  vii: 
as  wiUi  a  military  contingent  against  other  states  who  wiv 
not  members  of  the  Lombard  league. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Lombards  for  their  ind'j 
pendence  being  terminated,  they  soon  fell  again  to  quam-1- 
ling  among  themselves.  Several  of  Ihe  towns,  in  order  i<> 
check  their  internal  fbctions,  adopted  the  institution  nf  tl  t- 
Podesta,  which  Frederic  had  first  introduced.  This  offici-r 
was  a  kind  of  dictator;  he  wassupreme  judge, -assisted  ho\*- 
ever  by  lawyers  or  assessors,  and  oad  the  right  of  inflielic^ 
capital  punishment.  He  was  always  chosen  from  the  tei- 
ritory  of  another  town,  and  from  among  the  nobility,  anil 
changed  generally  every  year.  It  Was  imagineil  that  bi 
chosing  a  stranger,  impartiality  might  be  better  seeored- 
Milan  chose,  in  1186,  for  its  podesta,  Uberto  Visconti,  il 
Piacenza.  The  consuls  still  remained  as  magistrates 
various  kinds.  The  first  in  rank  were  styled  'Consuls  d 
the  Commune,*  and  they  commanded  the  militia  of  the  n - 
spective  districts  of  the  city.  There  were  also  '  Consuls  ot 
Justice,'  who  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  'Consuls  ct 
the  Merchants,'  elected  by  the  various  trades.  The  consult 
of  the  commune  hod  the  administration  of  the  finances,  bci 
were  obliged  to  consult  with  the  council  of  credenza.  hi 
1 198  a  fresh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  tbe  noblt's 
and  the  'popolani'  or  bu^hers.  The  latter  insisted  on 
having  their  separate  council,  which  was  eslled  'Credccta 
di  Sent*  Ambrogio,*  and  it  happened  that  several  noUcs 
sided  with  the  popular  party,  andf  had  their  names  inseribefl 
in  the  registers  of  trades.  The  Credenza  di  Sant'  Ambn^u 
was  at  first  composed  of  artisans ;  the  wealthin  citizens,  mer- 
chants, and  men  of  hberal  prof^ions  formed  another 
tinctcredenza,whlchlheycalled  Delia  Motto.  TheTslvassori, 
or  inferior  nobles,  filmed  likewise  their  own  council  (Verri 
says  they  joined  thatof^La  MMU)^^:^^m|^t  of  the 
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liiglwf  aoUm  or  capitan),  vim,  witb  tit*  inliMiha*  tt  their 
liead,  assembled  in  their  own  couiwll.  e*U«d  'Oadenx*  del 
Qaeliardi.'  Each  of  these  coaneile  had  its  eoniuls,  who 
made  edict*  for  those  under  their  respactne  jurisdictkm.  In 
matters  concerning  the  whole  state,  deputies  from  eaeh  elaas 
assembled  in  a  ^neral  council,  the  numbers  of  whloh  ap 
pear  to  have  varied  from  too  to  lOOO.  The  toanntr  of 
electing  these  deputies,  their  oonditien  and  qualifications, 
and  the  duration  of  their  trf&ce,  are  not  ascertainad.  Tha 
podesti  summoned  the  f^eoaral  oouncil  upon  impnrtsnt 
occasions. 

The  four  credenza  faowmr  senmlt;  resoltad  tfaemaalvea 
into  two  paities^  the  nobles  sM  the  pop^ani  («■  plabaiaoa). 
The  noblea  of  that  vpoA  wen  strong  iry  tbanr  cMinexloiia, 
their  siihfeudatories  and  dependent*,  A>rminaf  altogether  a 
numerous  and  oompaet  body,  tbe  meet  warlike  part  of  the 
popalation ;  they  were  tbe  only  oaralry  that  bad  stood  the 
omnt  of  the  wars  against  Prmerio  Baibaroasa.  Their  su- 
perior address,  their  acquainunoa  with  foreign  courts  and 
ooandld,  nre  ihem  great  advantage  i  the  archbishop  and 
his  dependents  were  ott  their  side;  and  so  in  moat  eases 
was  tiie  podesti,  as  he  also  was  a  noble.  But  they  were 
haughty  and  oTerbearing  towards  others,  and  quarrelsome 
among  themselves ;  and  the  boi^faers  on  then:  part,  as  tbey 
became  wealthier,  would  no  longer  brook  their  assumed 
superiority.  The  oonsequenee  was  that  the  nobles  were 
driven  out  of  Milan  and  Breseio,  but  they  returned,  being 
supported  by  their  friend*  fton  Cremona  and  other  places. 
R^io,  Bologna,  and  Mher  eltiea  were  likewise  distracted. 
Beudes  these  internal  fettds,  there  was  the  old  rivalry 
amnng  the  towns,  wbieb  reviired  after  tfamr  united  con- 
tests with  the  emperor  had  terminated.  Tbe  intermi- 
nable list  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Bossi 
and  other  historians^  without  any  intelligible  account  of 
the  origin  of  mmt  of  them,  excites  a  feeliiw  of  indignation 
mixed  with  rantempt;  people  were  killed,  properly  was 
destroyed,  and  Ikmilieii  were  made  imhapi^  by  these  abswd 
feuds. 

One  half  of  the  Index  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Bossi's 
*  Bistory  of  Italy,*  which  eomprisas  tbe  events  of  tbe  thir- 
teenth cenlnry,  consists  of  soch  heads  as  these: — Wars  of 
the  Lombard  eities :  private  wars  of  variona  Italian  cities } 
other  wars  of  the  Italian  cities ;  fteah  oonlesta  between 
the  Italian  eltles;  peaea  made  between  several  alias; 
wars  tnd  tnmults  in  the  cities ;  wars  of  tbe  Italian  cities 
(this  head  is  repeated  at  least  twenty  limea) ;  wars  of  Lom- 
bardjr;  tumults  of  Bresciaand  Milan  ;  tnroults at  Piacenaa ; 
wars  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy;  wars  of  Ro- 
magna,  Genoa,  Tuseany.  &e. ;  and  all  this,  independent  of 
the  grest  struggle  which  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
poped  and  Frederic  It.  and  bis  son  Manfred.  [GubLpms 
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8urh  was  the  condition  of  the  free  Italian  cities  in  the 
thirteenth  century^  and  such  the  manner  in  which  their 
citizens  eiyoyed  that  independence  for  whteh  their  fathers 
had  bravely  fotlght  at  Legnano.  The  eloquent  panegyrist 
of  tbe  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  attempts  to  ex- 
ottte  their  pngnaeiotw  propetuity  by  obser\-lnff  that '  there 
were  then  no  n^lflr  soldiefa  like  oan,  who  have  now  to 
bear  all  the  privations  and  dangera  of  war;  militaury  aerviee 
waa  then  a  temporary  duty,  the  pleasure  and  posUme  of 
every  citixcn,  to  which  be  oonaecrated  a  few  days  every 
year;  he  fought  in  sight  of  his  own  walb;  if  he  was 
Wounded  he  was  brought  hack  to  his  own  house ;  and  if  he 
died  his  loss  was  lamented  by  all  his  townsmen'  (Sismondi, 
Jiijmbliipai  ItalieTtne*,  ch.  xv.) ;  and  further  on  he  says 
that '  in  all  tlie  quarrels  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  first  with 
the  nobles,  and  afterwards  with  the  lower  classes,  civil 
liberty  was  firequently  violated,  and  personal  rights  and  se- 
curity were  often  overlooked;  but  while  in  the  midst  of 
these  disorders  civil  liberty  wu  trampled  upon,  democratio 
liberty  remained.  Democratic  liberty  consists,  not  in  secu- 
rity, but  in  power;  it  does  not  ensure  to  nations  either 
tranquillitv  or  order,  enonomv  or  prudence,  but  it  earriea 
within  itse'lf  itsown  reward.  It  afibrds  thesweetest  enjoy- 
ment to  the  citixen  who  has  once  tasted  of  it,  in  the  grati- 
flratioi^  uf  influencing  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  of  sharing 
in  its  sovereignty,  not  acknowledging  any  authorities  he 
has  not  himself  created.'  (i;epu6/./to(^eh.xKv.)  This  is  a 
portrait  of  democracy  by  one  of  iu  ablest  and  most  consci- 
entious apclogisU. 

It  has  beet)  itaid  that  notwithstanding  all  these  feuds  the 
Italian  free  oiti'n  prospered ;  the  real  uuth  is  that  some  of 


tbett  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Itiaobasmd 

that  a  number  of  towns  which  are  mentioned  as  being  of 
impertanee  in  the  eleventh  century,  bad  disappeared  in  the 
thirteenth.  We  lead  of  tie  glwy  and  wealth  of  Milan  and 
Florence,  but  we  take  no  aeeonnt  of  the  depopulation  and 
calamities  of  Lodi  and  of  Pisa :  it  ia  the  same  widi  antiant 
history.  We  see  Rome  growing  waA  thriving,  but  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  tbe  numerous  towns  of  Lattum  and  of  Sam- 
nlum  whieb  were  annihilated  through  her  predominance. 
Several  eaues  contributed  .to  keep  up  the  wealth  of  the 
great  Lombard  cities  during  the  middle  ages;  the  extnor' 
dinary  facility  of  their  territory,  their  manufaotures,  in 
whieb  they  wera-tmrivalled  in  Europe,  and  the  praotiee  tit 
their  eitisens  of  lending  mon^  at  high  interest  tkrougfaont 
Burt^  ftom  whence  tbe  name  of  Lombard  becane  syn^* 
nymous  witb  that  of  banker  as  well  aa  usurer.  But  how- 
ever flourishing  the  cities  might  he,  the  subject  eounhry 
had  little  participation  in  their  splendour,  and  the  greatest 
suiferers  in  tbe  ceotinual  wars  between  them  were  the  un- 
fortunate conntay-people,  who  in  all  these  republics  had  no 
political  rights,  had  no  voice  in  these  quarrels,  hot  were 
doomed  to  suffer  from  both  parties,  who  treated  ihem  like 
d(^  Tbe  chronicler  Ferratns  of  Vicenza  makes  an 
appalling  sketch  of  the  suffering  of  the  rural  population, 
of  whieb  Sismondi  gives  an  exirsct  in  ch.  xxviii.  of  his 
history. 

In  the  contests  between  tne  popes  and  Frederic  II.  the 
Lombard  eities  were  divided  9  Milan.  Brescia,  Fiacenza,  and 
Modma  were  against  tiw  empem;  Cremona,  Parma.  Mo- 
dana,  R^opo,  were  fcr  him.  But  bis  moat  effentive  ally 
waa  Eccelino  da  Romano,  whom'  the  Venmeae  had  made 
their  podesti,  and  who  contrived  in  the  midst  of  the  conr 
fusion  to  make  himself  master  not  only  of  Verona,  but  also 
of  Vicenza  and  Padua,  and  all  the  Marches.  In  1 337  Fre- 
derio  attacked  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  at  Cortanm-a. 
near  the  river  Oglio,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Still 
tbe  emperor  was  prevented  by  other  accidents  from  pur- 
suing his  advantage,  and  Milan  was  saved.  A  desultory 
war  continued  till  his  death. 

Meantime  renewed  affrays  between  tbe  nobles  and  the 
burghers  of  Milan  induced  tbe  latter,  who  wore  dissatisfied 
with  the  podesti  for  ikvouring  tbe  nobles,  to  have  a  distinct 
podesti,  or  mwistiMa  for  themaahea,  aa  they  bad  already 
a  separate  ciedenia  ud  aaperate  omnala.  Tbey  ehose  tat 
this  office  Pagano  delta  Torre,  lord  of  Valsesina,  a  pow- 
erful feudatory,  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  tbe  Milanese 
after  the  defeat  of  Corienova,  and  they  styled  him  '  Pro- 
tector of  the  people.*  The  nobles  had  now  for  their  cham- 
pion tbe  archbishop  Fra  Leone  da  Per^o,  a  fanstical  monk, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  subserviency  to  tbe  pope, 
and  his  zeal  gainst  the  Catliari,  a  kind  of  heretics.  n>any 
of  whom  were  burnt  at  MilatL  On  the  death  of  Pseano 
della  Torre,  the  people  chose  his  nephew  Martino  for  their 
chief  magistrate,  with  the  titleof*  Elder,'  'AnzianodellaCre- 
denza,'  for  an  indefinite  time.  He  wos  afterwards  styled 
*  Signer  del  Popolo,' '  lord  of  the  people.'  The  nobles  chose 
for  their  podesti  P^olo  da  Soresina.  Martino  however  had 
the  advantage,  and  expelled  Soresina.  The  nobles  had  then 
recourse  to  Eeoelino  da  Romano,  who  ruled  Vicenza  and 
Verona,  and  had  also  taken  Brescia.  He  advanced  towards 
Milan  with  a  splendid  army,  crossed  the  Adda,  but  found 
himself  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  his  own  former 
friends  Oberio  Pdavicino  of  Cremona  and  Buoso  di  Doara. 
both  Guibelines,  having  turned  against  him.  He  attempted 
a  retreat,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of 
his  wounds,  in  October.  1 259. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  and  Mar- 
tino d^ia  Torre,  unable  to  reduce  them  for  want  of  cavalry, 
engaged  Pelavicino  and  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Milan, 
with  the  title  of  captain-general  for  five  yean  and  a  pen- 
sion. This  waa  the  beginning  of  the  practice  so  prevalent 
afterwards  of  hiring  memenaiiy  troops,  or  condottieri.  The 
Milanese  emigranta  were  besieged  in  tbe  castle  of  Tabiago, 
near  Brianza,  where  having  exliausled  their  provisions  and 
the  water  of  the  wells,  ana  their  horaes  havmg  died,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Milan  in 
chains,  and  confined  in  iron  cages  exposed  to  pubiinview. 
and  kept  there  for  years. 

In  1260  Martino  della  Torre  was  chown  by  the  towns  of 
I^di  and  Novara  as  their  '  signore,*  or  lord,  which  in  thQ<w 
small  communities  implied  a  more  absolute  authority  ttian 
that  which  he  had  at  Milan.  The  fashion  spread ;  Cremona 
chose  for  its  lord  the  marqui;  Pelavi^iaaj  •^^erona  ^hose 
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Hartino  della  Scala ;  Mantua,  the  count  San  Boniftxio ; 
Ferraro,  the  marquU  of  Este,  &c.  The  desire  of  tranquillity 
and  repose  from  factions  induced  the  citizens  to  submit  to  a 
chief  who  could  make  himself  feared,  and  they  chiefly 
requir«l  of  him  to  punish  quickly  and  severely  those  who 
troubled  the  public  peace.  They  preferred  summary  and 
often  brutal  justice  to  anarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Perc^  the  chapter  vas 
divided,  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor,  between  a  nephew 
of  Mariino  della  Torre  and  another.  Pope  Alexander  IV., 
who  was  offended  with  Martino  for  having  allied  himself 
with  Pelavicino,  a  Guibeline,  and  suspected  of  heresy, 
named  to  the  see  the  canon  Otho  Visconti,  of  a  noble  and 
powerful  family,  who  had  been  exiled  with  the  other  nobles 
some  years  before.  But  as  the  Delia  Torre  opposed  his 
coming  to  Milan,  considering  him  as  an  emigrant,  the  arch- 
bishop elect  continued  for  several  years  to  remain  on  the 
estates  of  his  family  near  the  lake  of  Como,  where  he  col- 
lected many  of  the  disaffected,  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  sort  of  predatorjr  warfare  against  Milan.  Martino  della 
Torre  having  died  in  1263,  his  brother  Philip  succeeded  him 
as  lord  of  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Novara,  to  which  be  added 
Como,  Vercelll,  and  Bergamo,  which  towns  elected  him  as 
their  lord.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  consolida- 
tion of  Lombardy  into  one  state  which  in  after-times  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  della 
Torre  died  in  1265,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Na- 
poleone  della Ton-e.  TheTorriani,  or  Delia  Torre  family,  did 
not  alter  the  form  of  the  institutions  of  Milan ;  the  podest^ 
the  credenza,  and  the  consuls  remained  as  before,  with  an 
authority  independent,  apparently  at  least,  of  that  of  the 
lord.  This  policy  was  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  first 
Medici  at  Florence. 

As  long  as  Pope  Gregory  X.  lived,  the  archbishop  Vis- 
conti was  cautious  in  his  movements,  as  that  wise' pontiff 
did  not  choose  to  encourage  the  preponderance  of  either 
Guelphs  or  Guibelines;  but  after  his  death  in  1276  Visconti 
grew  Dolder;  he  took  possession  of  Como  and  Lecco,  and 
at  last  marched  against  Milan.  Napoleone  della  Torre 
came  out  to  meet  him,  but  was  surprised  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  he  and  his  relations  were  confined  in  cages,  after 
the  example  set  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of 
Milan,  hearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Torriani,  pelted  them  with  stones,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  city.  A  deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  the  archbishop 
Visconti,  whom  they  saluted  as  '  Perpetual  Loi'd  of  Milan.' 
This  occurred  in  January.  1 277.  '  It  was  but  one  dynasty 
supplanting  another.  The  Torriani,  who  had  raised  them- 
selves by  acting  the  part  of  demagogues,  introduced  mo- 
narchical habits,  depressed  the  nobles,  and  drove  them  into 
exile.  The  Vuconti,  returning  at  tlie  head  of  this  long-pro- 
soribed  nobility,  which  was  now  mineA  in  fbrtune,  and  had 
become  mercenary,  fbund  the  people  corrupted  b^  servitude. 
There  was  no  longer  any  independence  of  spirit  in  any 
class,  no  elevation  of  character  or  love  of  liberty;  and 
although  republican  councils  and  popular  institutions  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after,  the  principle  of  life  which  once 
animated  them  was  extinct,  and  the  sovereign  power  was 
transmitted  by  the  first  and  virtuous  Visconti  to  their  im- 
becile and  vicious  descendants,  without  the  nation  attempt- 
ing to  recover  it  from  their  gnup.'  (Siunondi,  Sipudl. 
Ital.,  ch.  xxii.) 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  though  in  fact  hereditary,  was 
at  first,  at  least  in  form,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  who,  at  tho  death  of  the  actual  lord,  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. The  council  of  the  elders  continued  to  discuss  the 
taws  which  the  lord  propoited,  to  levy  the  taxes,  superintend 
tlie  expenditure,  and  to  exercise  the  other  Amotions  of 
a  legislature.  But  gradually,  and  espedally  from  the  time 
of  Ber nab&  Visconti,  the  lord  took  upon  himself  to  issue  his 
own  laws  or  statutes,  to  impose  taxes,  let  to  fbrm  the 
revenue,  make  war,  and,  in  snort,  exercise  all  the  acts  of 
sovereignty.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Visconti  ranked 
among  ilie  most  powerftil  Italian  princes.  They  extended 
their  dominions  not  only  over  Loinbardy  Pmiier,  north  of 
the  Po,  but  over  part  of  Montferrat,  including  A*ti,  Ales- 
sandria, Bubbio,  Tortona,  and  also  tu  Parma,  Piai'enza, 
Bologna,  and  oiher  towns  south  of  the  Po.  Gian  Galetizzo 
Visconti  i-eceived  in  l39j,fVom  ilie  Emjwror  Wenceslas,  the 
title  of '  Duke  of  Milan  and  Count  of  Pavia.'  Tlie  charter  of 
investiture  included  twenty-six  towns  and  their  territories, 
exiendii^  from  the  hills  of  Montferrat  to  the  lagoons  of 
Venue.   Besidea  these  he  obtained  also  possession  by  force 


or  fraud  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Bologai^ 
and  other  parts  of  Romagna.  Florence  alone  stood  in  hii 
way,  and  be  was  preparing  to  attack  it  with  all  his  toma, 
wlwnhe  died  the  plague,  in  September,  1402.  la^ 
following  century  the  du^  of  Milan  became  oicumsctibed 
within  narrowerlimits.  The  Vwietians  took  the  three  pn* 
Tincea  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  betwem  the  Hmeto 
and  the  Adda,  which  Uit  river  beeame  the  boundaty  of  th> 
two  states.  The  Swiss  took  possession  of  Bellinzona,  and 
other  valleys  north  of  the  l»gf>  Maggioie.  Thedudiyof 
Milan  likewise  lost  its  conquests  south  of  the  Po.  On 
the  side  of  Piedmont  its  boundary  was  the  Sesa,  in- 
eluding  within  its  limits  the  extensive  province  of  Nonn, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  territories.  Tbe 
duchy  of  Milan  therefore,  as  possessed  by  the  later  Vis- 
conti and  their  successors  the  Sforzo,  from  whom  it  came 
into  possession  of  Charles  V.,  exteuderl  about  70  miles  nortli 
to  south  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  60  miles  east  to  vest 
Its  principal  cities  were  Milan,  Pavio,  and  Oemona.  Mui- 
tua  fbrmed  a  separate  diKhy  until  the  war  of  tbn  Spauiik 
succession,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  house  of 
Atutria,  and  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Tbeie  t*D 
duchies  constituted  Lombardy  Proper.  The  dudiy  tf 
Milan,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  remained  under 
tbe  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  decUned  greatl; 
from  its  former  prosperity.  The  delegated  absolutum  d 
Spanish  viceroys  and  governors  was  fatal  to  Milan,  Napla, 
and  Sicily.  The  wretched  system  of  that  administratiou 
and  the  misery  of  the  population  subject  to  it  have  been 
admirably  portrayed  by  Manzoni,  in  his  '  Promessi  Spoii,' 
and  by  Canlti,  in  his  *  Ragionamenti  sulla  Storia  Lom- 
horda  del  Secolo  xvii.,'  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  Manzoni. 

With  its  transfer  to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  Lombardy  began  to  recover  its  prosperity.  But  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  thatimproveraeatsof 
eve^  sort  ptoceeded  with  rapid  strides,  and  tbe  duchy  of 
Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect  The  population  also  iocresud 
rapidly.  In  1749  it  was  900,000,  and  in  1770  it  m 
J,130>000.  Joseph  11.  pursued  the  career  of  improveiHiit 
in  Lombardy,  and  Vem,  who  wrote  his  history  of  MiUn  at 
the  time,  remarked  upon  the  dense  population  of  this  limited 
tract  of  country,  and  its  fertility,  which,  besides  abundanilj 
supplying  iu  mhahitants  with  all  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  left 
them  an  annual  surplus  of  produce  for  exportation  to  the 
amount  of  1,350,000  sequins,  about  sixteen  millions  of  francs. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  people  of  Lombardy 
grew  attacbed  to  the  Austrian  sway,  and  when  the  French, 
in  1796,  invaded  the  country,  they  found  the  inbabitanti 
in  general  extremely  cool  towards  them  and  their  repuUi- 
can  doctrines.  Tbe  partisans  of  tbe  French  gatheredfiom 
other  districts,  from  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Beiguw 
and  Brescia,  and  also  IVom  Modena.  Bologna,  and  othei 
countries  south  of  the  Po,  which  wen  not  so  well  adminii' 
teredos  the  Milanese.  TbesubsequentvidssitudesofLw- 
bardy  are  noticed  under  theLouBABDO- Vknkti  an  KmencM. 

LOMBEZ.  [Gbrs.] 

LOMBHOOK,  or  LOMBOK,  an  island  of  tbe  Indian 
Archipelago,  lying  between  8°  and  9°  S.  lat  and  116* 
and  1 1 7°  E.  long.  It  lias  tbe  island  of  Bali  on  tbe  west, 
and  that  of  Sumbhawa  on  the  east.  The  form  of  Lonib- 
book  is  nearly  square ;  its  mean  length  and  breadth  bein; 
respectively  53  and  45  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  b 
mountainous.  The  loftiest  of  its  mountains,  the  peak  of 
Lombhook,  is  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  ttOOO  feet  abon 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  island  is  populous  and  well  cij- 
tivated,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  verdure.  B 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  springs  of  water,  which  feed 
several  small  streams ;  some  of  which  &II  into  the  sea  on 
the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harbour.  8hi<> 
which  enter  the  liarbour  may  procure  from  the  natives 
abundant  supplies  of  oxen,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  and  xtg^ 
tables.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  intelligent,  and 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  rarry 
on  a  brisk  Iraftic  with  Java  and  Borneo ;  their  chief  food 
is  rice,  which  they  cultivate  by  means  of  large  tanks  ni» 
reservoirs  of  water.  The  ruler  or  rajah  of  Lombhook  u 
tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Bali,  and  the  island  lias;  never 
been  brought  under  subjection  by  any  Eui-ojwan  power. 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland,  extendiMbj- 
tween  56°  and  56°  2U'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  3U'  and  4"  4v  W. 
long.,  in  a  direction  fkrom  north  by>west  to  south  by  eut 
On  the  east  aide  it  if^i^fJi^ 
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and  Perth,  and  on  ihe  vest  by  that  of  Dumbarton.  Its 
length  is  24  miles.  The  nu»t  southern  portion,  which  is 
nearly  one-tbird  of  its  length,  is  from  four  to  seven  miles 
across,  and  contains  several  wood-clothed  islands.  The 
vhole  number  of  islands  in  the  lake  is  about  thirty.  Ntnth 
of  Luss  in  Dumbartonshire  it  grows  gradually  narrower, 
bein^  from  two  to  one  mile  and  even  less  in  width.  Ao- 
cordmg  to  ihe  '  Statistical  Report  of  Scotland*  it  covers  a 
Burbce  of  45  square  miles.  Its  general  depth  is  about  20 
fhthoms,  but  in  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  80  and  even 
180  Ihtboms.  The  surnce  is  82  feet  above  the  mean  level 
of  the  sea  at  Dumbarton.  Its  waters  are  supplied  by  a 
great  number  of  small  rivns,  vhiefa  descend  from  the  aqjsr 
cent  mountains ;  the  Enriok,  the  only  considerable  stream 
which  falls  into  it,  enters  the  lake  on  the  east  side,  at 
that  part  where  it  is  widest.  The  circumstauce  of  so  many 
streams  &Uing  into  it  will  account  for  the  fact  of  the  sur- 
face of  this  lake  beii^  ftom  three  to  five  feet  hirher  in 
winter  than  it  is  in  stunmer.  The  river  Leven,  which  issues 
from  its  Southern  extremity,  carries  the  surplus  waters  to 
the  Clyde.  Loch  Lomond  is  well  known  for  the  grand  and 
beautiAil  scenery  which  its  banks  exhibit :  indeed  none  of 
the  Scottish  lakes  present  a  greater  variety  of  landscape. 
The  river  Leven  runs  through  a  valley  of  considerable 
width,  which  is  highly  cultivated.  The  country  around  the 
southern  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but  fertile,  rich,  and 
well  cultivated:  it  contains  a  number  of  gentlemen's  seats, 
surrounded  with  fine  natural  woods  and  pluitations,  while 
the  lake  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  seeneiy  by  its  rocky 
but  beautiful  and  finely-wooded  islands.  Where  the  lake 
henns  to  narrow,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  eastern  bank  raises 
its  nead  to  near  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ben  I^mond  is  a 
beautiful  mountain,  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent,  and  covered 
with  fine  grass  to  the  very  summit.  Its  beauty  is  increased 
by  contrast  with  Tullich  Hill  and  the  mountains  of  Arro- 

3uhar,  which  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  with  a  steep 
eclivity  and  bare  and  rocky  summits,  to  nearly  the  same 
elevation  as  Ben  Lomond.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  is  completely  enclosed  by  high,  steep,  rocky,  and  dark 
mountain-masses. 

LOMONOSOV,  MICHAEL  VASILIEYITCH,  the 
fether  of  modern  Russian  poetry  and  literature,  was  bcvn 
in  1711.  near  Kholmc^r,  in  the  government  of  ArchangeL 
His  fether,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown,  was  by  occupation 
a  fisherman,  and  Michael  more  than  once  accompanied  him 
in  fishing  excursions  in  the  White  and  Northern  seas. 
The  long  winters  were  devoted  by  him  to  study,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  instruction  he  received  from  a  priest; 
and  although  his  stock  of  books  was  exceedingly  limited, 
being  nearly  confined  to  a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, and  a  psalter,  he  made  such  diligent  use  of  them, 
that  at  last  he  had  them  all  by  heart.  What  he  thus  ac- 
quired served  only  to  increase  his  desire  for  further  infor- 
maiion:  he  accoiuingly  determined  to  make  his  way  at 
once  to  Moscow,  to  wbich  capital  be  journeyed  in  a  cart 
that  was  conveying  thither  a  load  of  frosen  fish.  Having 

freatlv  distinguislud  himself,  first  in  the  Zaikonopaski 
diool  there^  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Kiev, 
be  was' sent  to  complete  his  education  at  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  173^  where  he  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy.  After  two  years  spent  in  those  studies  he 
was  sent  to  Marburg,  in  order  that  he  might  perfect 
nimself  under  the  celebrated  philosopher  Christian  Wolff*, 
under  whom  he  continued  three  years,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Freyburg,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  met^lui^and  mining.  Yet  although  chiefly 
ucGUpted  by  such  pursuits,  he  did  not  neglect  literatiuv,  but 
diligently  read  all  the  best  German  poets  of  that  period,  and 
determined  to  rival  them.  One  of  his  first  Htorary  efforts 
was  an  ode  on  the  takuie  of  Khoten,  which  he  sent  to  the 
empress  Anne,  and  whiim  obtained  for  him  general  adm^a- 
tion.  Id  the  meanwhile  be  had  married  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Marburg,  the  coosequenoe  of  which  was  that  he  so 
involved  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  luse  no  time  in  returning  to  his  own  country. 
After  his  arrival  at  Sl  Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate 
of  the  Academy  in  1741;  and  in  1746,  professor  of  che- 
mistry, besides  which  other  appointments  and  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1760  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  and  university.    He  died  April  4  (16),  1765. 

The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  published  bythe 
Academy,  which  has  passed  through  serenl  editions,  ex- 


tends to  sixteen  volumes;  and  the  titles  aloite  of  hii 
works  would  serve  to  show  the  great  range  and  diver- 
sity of  LomonoNov*s  stndies.  It  would  in  feet  be  difficult  to 
name  any  one  who  can  be  compared  with  him  for  the  en^ 
clopsdical  multifariousness  of  his  writings.  Chronoli^, 
history,  grammar,  rbetwic,  criticism,  astronomy,  {fhysicik 
chemistry,  meteorolc^,  poetry — all  engaged  him  by  turns, 
and  he  showed  himself  to  have  a  genius  for  all.  Later  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  science  have  of  course  some- 
what dimmed  the  lustre  wbich  his  writings  of  that  class  at 
first  shed  upon  his  name ;  but  the  service  be,  rendered  to 
the  literature  of  his  country,  both  by  precept  and  example 
no  length  of  time  can  obscure.  His  grammar  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  the  l^^islator  of  the  language,  and  as  the 
first  who  save  regularity  and  stability  to  its  elements :  in 
poetry  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  any  one,  wift  the 
single  exception  of  Derzbavin,  in  energy  of  style  and  sub- 
limity of  ideas;  notwithstanding  that,  unlike  those  who 
have  succeeded  him,  be  found  no  model  to  guide  him  in 
any  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  but  had  to  puriiy 
and  recast  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Polevoi's  bio- 
graphical novel,  entitled  *  M.  V.  Lomonosov,*  2  vols..  8vo., 
1836,  contains,  with  some  admixture  of  fiction,  almost  all 
that  can  now  be  collected  regarding  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  together  with  notices  of  his  chief  literary 
contemporaries. 

LONCHE'RES.  lUiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sodentt, 
including  £!cAiinyc  of  Geoffro;^,  a  species  of  Hyttrix  of 
Sehreber  and  others,  and  a  species  of  Myoxtu  of  Zimmer- 
man and  others.    [Murida;  Rodentia.] 

LONCHCyPTERIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  established 
by  M.  Adolpbe  Brongniart.  The  species  belong  principally 
to  the  coal  formation,  but  one,  Loncbopteris  Mantelli,  is 
fbund  in  the  Wealden  deposits  and  in  the  green-sand. 

The  leaves  are  multipinnatifid,  the  pinnicnles  adnate  to 
the  rachis,  marked  by  a  midrib,  and  equal  reticulated  ner- 
vures,  and  uniform  areolee. 

LONCHU'RA,  a  genus  of  FringiUida,  separated  from 
FringiUa  (Temm.),  by  Lieut-Col.  Sykes. 

Generic  Character.—BiUatixmg,  short,  broad ;  mandibles 
entire,  the  upper  one  extending  in  an  angle  on  the  forehead, 
and,  with  it,  forming  the' arc  of  a  circle.  Wings  moderate, 
suhecnminate ;  first  quill  very  short  and  subspurious;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  nearly  equal  and  longest  Tail 
mduated,  lanceolate ;  middle  tail  feathers  a  little  exceeding 
the  others  in  length.   Feet  moderate,  rather  slender. 

Col.  Sykes  observes  that  the  peculiar  spear-liead  form  of 
the  tail,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  fore- 
head, forming  a  segment  of  the  same  circle,  together  with 
the  habits  of  Lonchura  niaoria,  Ckeet  and  leuconota,  afford 
sufficient  characteristics  for  their  separation.  Col.  Sykes 
adds  that  the  Grot-bec  longicone  of  (he  Pi.  Col.  96  (Ernbg- 
riza  gttadricolor.  Lath.),  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

Locality  of  the  three  species  the  Dukhun  (Deccan).  The 
first  two  are  recorded  as  found  only  in  the  Ghauts. 

LomAura  Cheet,  Sykes,  is  described  as  of  a  pale  cinna- 
mon-brown ;  the  body  below  and  the  ramp  white ;  quills 
and  tail-feathers  deep  brown.   Iridea  nd-brown. 
mofe  with  the  colours  less  intense.   Length  of  the  body 
5j  inches;  of  the  tail,  2. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  &c.— Col.  Sykes  states  that  these 
birds  live  in  small  families,  and  that  he  frequently  found 
them  in  possession  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Hocttu 
Philipperuit ;  their  own  nest,  which  be  exhibited  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  is  a  perfect  hollow  boll,  made  of  a  delicate 
Agroitit,  with  a  lateral  hole  for  the  entrance  of  the  birds. 
It  was  found  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  of  the  Mimo*a 
Arabica,  and  contained  ten  oblong  minute  white  eegs,  not 
much  larger  than  peas,  being  ^ihsof  an  inch  long  by  Mha 
in  diameter.  The  cry  of  tne  bird  is  cheet,  dteet,  ckeett 
uttered  limnltaneonaly  by  flocks  in  flight  (ZooLProo., 
1838  and  1834.) 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  navigabte 
tideway  of  the  river  Thames.  The  latitude  of  the  centre 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paifl's  cathedral,  which  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  what  is  strictly  the  City  of  London,  is 
61°  30'  47-59",  and  the  longitude  is  5'  48-2"  W.  of  Green- 
wich. The  latitude  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  according 
to  Mr.  Airy's  determination,  is  51'  28'  38*07".  This  por- 
tion  of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  including  the  liberties,  or 
the  districts  into  which  the  municipal  franchises  and  ni- 
viUfgw  extend,  ii  divided  ii^tffQ  pwjtions,  Iion^iWuiB 
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lbs  Wall)),  and  London  without  the  WalU  a  (listinctioii 
which  exists  no  loogor  except  ia  name.  Tho  original  wall 
of  the  City  is  described  as  having  its  heginaing  at  a  fort 
which  in  part  occu{ued  the  aite  of  the  present  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, whence  it  was  carried  nmhwara  through  the  street 
now  oalled  the  Mtnories  to  Aldsate ;  thence  divenring  to 
the  west  it  croesed  Bishopgate  churchyard  to  Crippiegate : 
then  southerly  to  Aldersgate ;  thence  to  the  north  of  Christ's 
Hospital ;  turning  directly  south  to  Ludgate,  it  then  again 
look  a  westerly  course  to  New  Bridge  Street,  and  accompa- 
nied the  line  of  the  Fleet  River  to  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  where  another  fort  marked  its  termination.  The 
space  within  the  line  thus  described  comprehends  London 
widiin  ihe  Walla,  and  includes  98  parishes.  London 
without  the  Walls  consists  of  the  following  1 1  parishes:— 
St.  Andrew's.  Holborn ;  St  Bartholomew  the  Great;  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less ;  St.  Botolph  Without,  Alilersgate ; 
St.  Botolph,  Aldi^te;  St  Botolph  Without.  Bishopgate; 
Saint  Bride's;  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West ;  St.  Giles  Without, 
Crippiegate;  St.  Sepulchre  Without,  Newgate;  Trinity,  in 
the  Uinories ;  hesides  inns  of  couri  hospitals,  and  other 
extra-parochial  districts  locally  connected  with  the  above- 
named  parishes.  The  whole  of  London  Bridge  ia  held  to  be 
within  the  city,  together  with  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  south 
end  of  the  old  Lonoon  Bridge  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  railed 
thu  Bridge-foot. 

These  boundaries  by  no  means  include  what  is  now  un- 
derstood by  the  name  London.  They  do  not  even  circum- 
scribe the  surface  over  which  its  magistracy  exercises 
jurisdiction.  The  borough  of  Soulhwark,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  is,  for  certain  purposes,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  officers  of  the  City  of  London. 
A  great  part  of  the  manor  of  Finshury  is  also  held  by  the 
corporatton  by  virtue  of  a  lease  granted  by  the  prebendary 
of  Haliwell  and  Finslmiy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St  Paul,  at  an  annual  rent.  This  lease  has  been  renewed 
from  lime  to  time,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  recorded ; 
but  it  is  known  that  the  corporation  has  been  thus  interested 
in  the  manor  from  the  b^inning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  now  usual  to  consider  it  as  farming  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  of  London,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  which 
comprehends  the  City  of  London  within  and  without  the 
walls,  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  the  newly-created  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Finshury, 
St  Mary-le-bone,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth.  The 
area  of  these  several  divisions,  with  the  number  of  houses 
imd  of  inhabitants  which  ther  contained  at  the  census  of 
1  S3 1 .  are  computed  to  be  as  follows : — 

An*  in  Acm.  ITaaiM.  Popnlaltaa. 
City  of  London  ...  GOO  17,31.'5  122,393 
S'Uithwark  ....  590  22,482  134,117 
Westminster       .    .     .      2,500       «1,893  202,460 

Finshury    4,670       29,605  224,839 

St  Maiy-le-bone  .  .  5,310  27,888  234,294 
Umbeih  .  .  .  .  8,840  29,079  154,613 
Tower  Hamlets  .    .    .      8,988       66,777  302,519 


Total     .    .    .    31,498     215,039  1,375,237 
The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  and  number 
nf  houses  that  has  been  found  at  each  decennary  enumera- 
tion since  1801  has  been  as  under: — 

No  of  HoDKi.  Inhabkantt. 

1811  ..  16*98  per  cent     16*73  per  cent 
1821  ..  16'19      „  17*66  „ 

1831  ..  19*48      „  20  04  ,. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  by  no  means  uniform  in 
the  different  districts.  Comparing  1631  with  1801,  the  total 
inorease  in  the  number  of  houses  has  been  63  per  rent,  and 
in  the  population  70  per  cent ;  but  as  regards  the  city  of 
London  there  bos  been,  during  the  same  thirty  years,  a  po- 
titive  deeraase  hi  bouses  of  fi*65  per  cent.,  and  of  ii^abit- 
ants  4*43  per  cent  The  great  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  newly-created  boroughs ;  the  houses  being  there  aug- 
nanted  in  the  proportion  of  94(  per  cent.,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants 1 05  per  sent  The  area  of  the  City  being  already  fully 
ooeupied  by  houses,  there  was  no  room  for  their  increase, 
and  little  capacity  for  receiving  an  addition  to  Ihe  nuratier  of 
inhabitants.  The  trifling  diminution  experienced  in  both 
particulars  in  the  city  is  lullyaccounted  for  by  the  widening 
of  streets,  and  by  the  increased  ntlue  of  houses  for  com- 
nercial  purposes,  whi^h  has  induced  many  persons  to  parcel 
out  their  dwellings  as  offices,  and  to  remove  with  their 
Amilies  to  the  suburbs. 
No  enumeralion  has  of  late  years  been  made  of  the  streets 


_  o 

January  .  36*34 

February  .  39*60 

March.  .  42*01 

April  .  .  47-61 

May    .  .  55*40 

June   .  .  59*30 


July  .  6«*V 
August  62*90 
September  07-70 
October  50 ''9 
November  42*40 
December  38*71 


The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  m  each  of  the  nineycsrt, 
from  1826  to  1834,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hoi  ticuluiral  So- 
ciety at  Chiawick,  and  in  each  month  of  the  year  1834,  ni 
as  follows:— (It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  gauge  kept 
milhin  the  limits  of  the  town  upon  which  perfect  relinw 
can  he  placed.) 

iMflin.  ISM.  iBdtn. 

1B2«     SI -83  January    .  8'87 

1857  SS'IU  Fflbruaijr  .  0-37 

1858  S7-88  March      .  0*80 

1829  28*12  April   .    <  0-8i 

1830  24-27  May    .    .  I'lO 

1831  26*93  June   .    .  1*63 

1832  21*59  July     .     .  6*34 

1833  25*80  August  .  2*73 
1H34     20*39  September  0*03 

  Oorober    .  0*4S 

Aver^  24*10  November  1*75 

Deoember  0*74 

20-39 

A ;  cording  to  obseryp^i^gi j^j|d«_^d4_riQK  ^ 


of  Loudon ;  but  it  has  been  computed  that,  indsdai 
squares,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  they  anwunt  to  bstasM 
8000  and  10,000.  The  principal  thorougbftves  follow  thi 
course  of  the  Thames  from  east  to  vest  The  Umgcstline 
enters  from  Essex  at  Wfaiteehapel,  and  mns  in  a  usii^ 
straight  tine  to  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  it  diridei  into 
two  arms,  one  of  which  continues  near  the  river  tbtou^ 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  (o8t  James's palaee;  thsotW 
arm  continues  more  to  the  north,  through  Holbont  to  t^ 
western  extremity  of  Oxford-street  and  Kensington  Gn- 
Tetpits.  From  a  computation  made  in  December,  178i,it 
appears  there  were  then,  *in  and  near  the  City  of  Londoo, 
100  almshouses,  20  hospitals  and  inllrmaries,  3  eoll^a,  IB 
public  prisons,  1 5  flesh-markets  1  market  for  live  catl^  t 
fur  herbs,  and  23  for  ctwn,  coals,  hay,  Stc,  15  inns  of  court 
27  public  squares.  49  halls  for  companies,  8  public  « 
free  schools,  1 31  charity  schools,  207  inns,  447  taveroi,  iil 
coffee-houses.  5975  ale-houses,  1000  backney-coaehM,  4M 
hackney-chairs,  and  7000  streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  aUeya' 
From  the  official  returns  obtained  in  1833  bytbecMi- 
missioners  appointed  to  oonsider  concerning  the  diviiigBef 
GOnntiea  and  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  it  appsarsd  ibt 
there  were  at  that  time  in  each  of  tbo  pn^Mscd  parliamat- 
ary  divisions  the  following  number  of  nouses  rated  at  thi 
yearly  value  of  lOL  and  upwards,  and  the  aliened toiei  pid 
within  those  dirisions  wore  as  follows:— 

HouM  atwMd  at 

City  of  London  .  14,564  £205,476 

City  of  Westminster       .  17.68  1  303,421 

Borough  of  Southwark  .  9.923  51,263 

Lambeth      .  16,405  91,0fi9 

„        Finsburv      .  23,266  20liOS7 

.,        Mar>-lehone  .  21,630  282,201 

,.        Tower  HamleU  23, 187  93,151 

126.656  £l.227,G0r 
From  which  it  appears  that  the  metropolis  contained  SB'U 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  houws  rated  above  10/.  per 
annum  value  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitants pM 
29-61  percent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  el- 
elusive  of  the  land-tax. 

Soil,         The  general  snbstmtum  of  London  and  ib 
vicinity  is  clay,   [uimdon  Clay.]    Beds  of  clay,  from  IH 
to  200  feet  in  thickness,  pmper  for  making  tiles,  are  found 
In  the  immediate  neigh traurhood  of  the  City,  and  all  trooDd  { 
the  metropolis  hrirk-raaking  is  or  baji  been  carried  on  eX'  | 
tensively.   The  clay  is  in  many  ports,  especially  on  tbenorth  . 
Hide  of  tlie  river,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  onend 
with  a  thick  bed  of  gravel. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  London,  ai 
de<luced  by  Mr.  !>.  Howard  from  a  series  of  observations  nr- 
ried  on  durinff  twenty  years,  is  50**  5'.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  month,  during  the  jieriod  here  mentiontd, 
was— 
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iko  following  tabl«  shows  the  directioiu  in  which  the  wintl 
has  blofpit  during  eacli  month  of  the  year : — 
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vtfrcAi'ta!/«r0.— Although  Londonia  known  to  haToexuted 
as  a  town  fiur  near  two  thousand  yeacsi  with  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  a  building,  (»  a  mass  of  old  tenements,  all 
the  rest  ii  oomparatirely  of  yesterday,  there  being  very  few 
portions  which  are  more  than  a  century  old,  aim  those  in 
situations  where  they  mu»t  be  purposely  sought  out  What 
Roman  London  was  is  now.  entirely  matter  of  coiijecture, 
for  although  pavements  and  other  fragments  of  antiquity 
hare  been  from  time  to  time  diaoovered,  they  merely  prove 
that  Roman  structures  of  some  splendour  formerly  existed 
on  the  sites  where  such  remaiod  have  been  dug  up ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  buildings  themselves  they  afford  no  informa- 
tion ;  slUt  less  do  they  assist  us  in  forming;  any  idea  of  the 
general  mode  of  building  and  the  aspect  of  the  city.  Ima- 
fiinaiion  may  speculate  freely  aa  to  the  grandeur  of  Lun- 
dinium  under  the  Roman  sway,  but  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
cheat  us  into  the  idea  of  the  city's  presenting  any  signs  of 
grandeur  in  after-times,  for  under  both  its  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Nwman  aorereigns  it  must  have  been,  aa  we  shall  pre- 
•ently  aee,  in  a  most  wretohed  condition,  and  ita  inhabit- 
9  anta  sul^eeted  to  what  would  now  be  oonsidered  intoler^e 
nnisanoes  and  inconveniences.  Londinium  waa  most  pro- 
bably a  British  town,  that  is,  a  large  enclosure  protected  by 
a  rampart  and  fosse,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  island 
by  CEB^ar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  carried 
on  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.  But  though  Cmsar 
crossed  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Londinium. 
The  first  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Tacitus  (^nii.,xiv.33),  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honoured  with  the  name  of  a 
oolonio,  but  still  as  a  place  much  frequente<l  by  merchants 
and  as  a  great  depdt  of  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of 
Hondicea  (a-d.  62)  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  oban- 
donud  Londinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massaered  all  the  in- 
habitanta  who  did  not  leave  it  with  Suetonius ;  a  cimum- 
stanee  which  leada  us  to  infer  that  it  vat  then  chiefly  oocu- 

Sied  as  a  Roman  station.  If  any  conolusion  can  be  drawn 
'om  tlte  brief  notice  of  Taritus,  London  was  then  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,  and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could 
resist  the  enemy;  though  that  historian  mentions  the  want  of 
soldiers  as  the  cause  of  its  being  abandoned  by  Suetonius. 
It  does  not  appear  from  Tacitus  whether  the  place  was 
then  destroyed  by  the  Britons.  At  a  later  dale  London 
appears  Jo  havo  been  made  a  colonia  under  the  name  of 
Augusta.  (Amm.  MoiveU.,  xxviL  8.)  The  antient  wall  of 
London,  ascribed  to  Theodosius,  governor  of  B[itaia,  bep^n 
iX  a  fort  near  the  pre^^ent  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued 
along  the  Minories,  to  Crippl^te,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate. 
The  walls  are  said  to  have  enclosed  an  area  of  Somewhat 
more  than  three  miles  in  eiroumference,  and  to  have  been 

Eitarded  by  fifteen  towers,  vhieh  latter  are  oeigectured  to 
avfl  been  40  feet  high,  and  the  walk  82.  Hie  pnetorium 
and  its  ai^uncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Poultry  and  Cornhill,  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
discovered  there  and  at  the  Lothbury  gate  of  the  Bank,  and 
near  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth. 

In  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London,  our  information  ia  as 
scanty  as  it  is  with  re!pect  to  the  Roman  ci^;  hut  we  may 
easily  cono^ve  that  it  must  have  greatly  fallMt  off  in  appear- 
ance during  the  barbarous  period  that  sucoeeded  the  final 
departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was 
alternately  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Ficts  and  Scots, 
by  tlM  Swto&s  and  Angles.  In  the  aixUi  century  it  became 


the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex,  and  m 
the  following  one  a  bishop's  see.  Sebert,  king  of  Essex, 
having  been  converted  to  Chrisiianity,  erected  a  cathedral 
church  to  St.  Paul,  and  an  abbey  church  to  St.  Peter,  on 
the  sites  of  the  present  cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
All  however  that  we  know  of  London,  till  f<^  maqy  cen.- 
turies  afterwards,  extends  no  further  than  a  few  sites  and 
names,  the  memory  of  which  haa  been  nreserved.  notwith- 
standing the  successive  changes  to  whien  the  places  them- 
selves have  been  sulgected.  At  this  period  and  for  long 
after,  the  city  could  Itave  been  little  more  than  an  assem* 
bla(;e  of  hovels,  intersected  by  narrow  miry  lanes,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  walls,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  river.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  in  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  present  cathedral,  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  stood,  erected  either  by 
Alfixid,  Edward,  or  Athelstan;  most  probably  by  the  lost, 
whose  name  is  retained  in  that  of  Adel  or  Addle  HQl. 
This  Anglo-Saxon  palace  was  forsaken  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  removed  to  that  which  he  had  erected  at  West- 
minster ;  after  which,  together  with  the  cathedral,  the  first- 
mentwned  building  was  destroyed  by  fipe  in  1087.  Tlie 
Tower  Royal  (at  the  end  of  the'street  so  called)  was  another 
palace,  erected  after  the  Norman  conquest,  but  its  orinn 
cannot  be  tracetL  In  Richard  ll.*s  time  it  was  called  the 
Royal  Wanlrobe,.and  was  gr^tnted  by  Richard  III.  to  the 
first  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Of  public  buildings  there  were  scarcely  any  besides  reli- 
gious nouses  and  hospitals,  both  which  were  very  numerous 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  of  several  of  them  the 
names  are  retained  at  the  present  day,  viz.  Black  Friars, 
White  Friars,  Crutched  Friars,  Chaitreux  (the  Charter- 
house); Priories— St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwetl  (St. 
John's  Gate),  St.  Boitliolomew  the  Great,  St.  Mary  Overies, 
Southwark  ;  Nunneries — St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate  Street, 
and  Holywell,  ia  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch;  Hospitals — 
St.  Giles's,  St  James's  (the  Palace),  St.  Katherine's, 
and  St.  Thomas's.  What  few  residences  there  were  of 
any  note  were  scattered  about,  and  mingled  with  the 
meanest  habitations:  that  of  Heniy,  eorl  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  stood  in  Fenchureb 
Street ;  Crosby  House  (1 470,  a  portion  of  which  still  remains, 
and  has  lately  been  restored),  in  Buhopgate  Street  Oxfbrd 
Place,  the  residence  -S  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  (1598), 
was  in  St  Swithin's  Lane,  where  were  the  houses  of  Sir 
Richard  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  notorious  agents  of 
Henr>*  VII. ;  and  that  of  Crom'^ell,  earl  of  Essex,  stood  in 
Throgmorton  Street,  while  at  a  later  period  Aldersgate 
Street  and  other  places  now  abandoned  to  shops,  counting- 
houses,  and  warehouses,  wore  inhabited  by  the  noble  and 
the  opulent  The  ant  ient  residence  of  the  bishops  of  London 
was  in  Aldersgate  street 

As  to  the  actual  appearance  and  condition  of  the  metropolis 
we  have  little  more  tlian  conjectural  and  piecemeal  informa- 
tion until  we  come  down  to  timea  that  may  comparatively  be 
termed  recent;  for  contemporary  ehruniclers  and  topo- 
graphers seem  to  have  had  no  r^rd  to  tho  curiosity  of 
posterity;  but  contented  themselves  with  notina,  whether 
briefly  or  prolixly,  most  drily,  what  they  beheld,  without 
aiming  at  anything  like  a  graphic  description  of  the  whole. 
We  may  however  easily  picture  to  cursives  what  London 
must  have  been  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  ceii- 
tury,  when  the  act  for  improving  and  paving  the  city, 
passed  in  1532,  describes  the  streets  as  *  very  foul  and  full 
of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous  as  well  for  all 
the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  with  carriages.' 
If  to  the  formidable  inconveniences  to  which  passengers 
and  traffic  were  subjected,  we  add  those  of  narrow  cruolted 
streets,  gk>omy  bv  day  and  left  in  total  darkness  at  night 
we  shidl  be  forced  to  odd  a  few  slWes  more  to  the  picture 
of  the  noyoMt  condition  of  the  citizens.  Perhaps  even  the 
vilest  bye-lanes,  alleys*  and  courts  that  are  now  to  be  met 
with,  are,  except  in  regard  to  the  houses  Ihemselvra  and 
their  inhabitant^  hardly  a  degree  worse  than  was  the  Lon- 
don '  of  olden  timea '  generally.  No  wonder  therefore  that 
pestilence  and  fire  should  at  various  times  have  committed 
such  havoc,  the  population  being  densely  cooped  up  in 
confined  and  badly  ventilated  dwellings,  constructed  for  the 
greater  part  of  plaster  and  timber,  covered  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  having  each  story  overhanging  that  immediately 
beneath  it  While  this  last-mentioned  circumstance  must 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  unhealtliiness  by  kaviog 
very  little  apaoe  between  tlnjijppirmi^ttiorisi«f  thtt<]|>po- 
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•ite  houftes,  it  must  also  have  rendered  fires  particularly 
dMtructive.  mo  that  what  with  the  denseneas  of  the  build- 
tngi,  the  combustibiliQr  of  their  materials,  and  an  insuf- 
fleient  supply  of  water,  the  breakinff  out  of  a  fire  mutt  have 
thrMtened  a  oonflagration  of  a  whole  neighbourhood,  as  is 
stUl  the  ease  at  Constantinople.  At  the  prment  oay  such  a 
conflagration  aa  that  of  the  great  fire  of  1 666  would  be  almost 
impossible,  even  if  no  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  its  progress. 

Though  churches,  religious  houses,  and  some  few  private 
nsidences  may  have  been  subatantiMly  built,  and  perhaps 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  magniBcent,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  dweUings,  they  must  have  been 
altogether  insufficient  to  counteract  the  general  rude  and 
mean  appearance  uf  the  city.  Whatever  degree  of  comfort 
or  even  luxury  there  may  have  been  in  the  abodes  of  a 
few  great  nobles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
generally,  even  including  the  wealthier  burghers,  were 
miserably  lodged  and  housed.  The  exoeptions  from  it  are 
'  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  rule  itself;  and  if  ve  contrast 
the  condition  of  society  class  by  class,  we  find  that,  setting 
uide  the  very  highest,  by  whom  greater  state  was  aflbcted 
tlua  at  present,  all  the  rest  will  hear  no  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  ones  of  modern  times  as  regards  the 
comforts  of  life.  Many  things  which  were  formerly  the 
luxuries  of  the  few  have  since  become  the  every-day  neces- 
saries of  the  man^ ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  con- 
veniences and  enjoyments  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  all,  though,  a  century  or  two  ago,  no  wealth  could 
procure  them.  The  pictures  given  us  by  Erasmus  and 
Holinshed  of  the  manners  and  domestic  economy  of  our 
ancestors,  so  far  Arom  being  at  all  flattering,  portray  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism ;  so  that  whatever  occasion  there 
may  have  been  for  regulating  attire  and  restraining  luxuir 
in  dress,  there  was  no  need  of  sumptuary  laws  to  check 
excess  of  refinement  in  homes  and  fumitnze.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  even  *  the  uplandish  towns  in 
the  rralm*  could  not  boast  of  more  tmn  three  or  four 
chimneys ;  and  afterwards  the  houses  of  the  Bnglish  were 
deseribed  by  the  foreigners  who  came  over  with  'Philip  II. 
as  oonsistii^  of  walls  built  with  '  atieks  and  dirt.*  In  the 
metropolis  Uie  generality  of  the  houses  may  have  been  a 
d^pee  better;  yet  Holinshed  himself  admits  that  Lon- 
don had  a  very  mean  appearance  in  comparison  with  most 
foreign  cities.  During  the  sixteenth  century  however  it 
greatly  extended  itself  westward  along  the  norih  bank  of 
the  river,  where  many  of  the  nobility  erected  '  fayre  and 
statelie '  mansions,  of  which  Northumberland  House  is  the 
only  one  remaining,  no  traces  of  the  others  being  left, 
although  the  names  of  several  of  them  are  still  retained  in 
the  streets  opening  into  the  Strand.  Even  Exeter  *Change, 
which  occupied  toe  site  of  Bxeter  House,  originally  built 
the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  has  in  its  turn  disappeared, 
and  transmitted  its  name  to  the  present  Exeter  HaU.  Still 
greatly  as  the  metropolis  bad  increased  in  extent  in  the 
reign  of  Elieabeth,  the  map  of  it  at  that  period  (a  cut  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  *  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  427), 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  mere  dwarf  in  comparison  with  its 
present  gigantic  dimensions :  all  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Strand  was  open  fields  and  country,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  now  a  populous  and  exten- 
sive district,  and  connected  with  the  northern  side  by  se- 
veral bridges,  whereas  before  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Bridge  (commenced  1739),  London  Bridge  was  the  only 
structure  of  its  kind  which  the  metropolis  possessed.  Insig- 
nificant as  the  increase  of  building  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
may  now  appear,  it  was  regarded  with  so  much  apprehen- 
sion as  well  as  wonder  at  the  time,  that  the  gueen  issued  a 
proclamation  in  1580,  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  but 
nouses  of  the  highest  class  within  three  miles  of  the  city. 
The  same  was  done  by  her  successor,  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  prohibition  much  effect;  so  ihaX  by  1666  manynew 
districts  and  parishes  had  been  added  to  the  suburbs.  Ter- 
rible as  was  ttie  calamity  which  during  that  year  befel  the 
city  itself,  when  upwards  of  13,000  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, including  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  portico  added 
to  it  by  Inigo  Jones,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  it  has  been 
attended  with  much  benefit  '  Heaven  be  praised,*  ex- 
claims Malcolm,  '  Old  London  was  burnt !'  and  indeed 
what  is  chiefly  to  be  r^retted  now  is  that  advantage  was 
not  taken  of  the  opportunity  then  afforded  of  Uying  out  the 
■treets  with  greater  regard  to  regularity  and  convenience. 
A  plan  fbr  tiai  purpose  was  made  by  Sir  Christwher  Wren, 
ana  another  by  Sir  John  Bvelvn.  If  eitbsr  of  them  had 


Veen  carried  into  execution,  the  Gitv  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  commodious  for  tralfic  than  it  now  is,  notwith- 
standing the  very  material  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  few^ast  years,  by  opening  a  oommonica- 
tion  from  New  London  Bridge  to  the  Hansim  Honae  and 
Bank,  and  thence  northwards  to  Finsbncy  Cinma.  Aoooid- 
ing  to  Wren's  plan  there  would  have  been  two  prim^pal 
streets  carried  in  a  direct  line,  one  from  Aldgate,  tm  otaa 
from  ^e  Tower,  intoseeting  in  tbdr  course  one  or  two  open 
polygonal  areas  or  piossas  (firom  which  other  streets  wonld 
nave  branched  off),  and  terminating  in  a  larger  triangular 
piasza,  in  which  St.  Paul's  would  have  been  placed,  and 
&om  whiclr  another  street  would  have  been  carried  in  a 
straight  course  to  Temple  Bar.  Evelyn's  plan  alfw  provided 
for  several  piazzas  of  various  forms,  one  of  which  would 
have  been  an  oval  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  centre  of  it ;  but  it 
differed  from  the  other  in  proposing  a  street  in  a  line  from 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East  to  the  cathwlral,  and  then 
straight  onwards  to  Temple  Bar;  but  thit  plan  did  not; 
like  Wren's,  contemplate  a  continued  quay  or  terroea  along 
the  river.  Unfortunately  the  singular  obstinai^  and  nar- 
row-mindedness of  the  citizens  set  them  both  aside  : 
the  extraordinary  opportunity  for  improvement  which 
then  presented  itself  was  entirely  thrown  away,  and 
instead  of  being  iti  any  respect  calculated  to  show  that 
noble  pile  to  advantage,  the  area  in  which  St.  Paul's  stands 
is  as  irregular  and  unarchitectural  as  it  is  inconventenL 

Within  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  years  .from  this 
date  the  metropolis  extended  iteelf  ronsiderably  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  where  it  became  more  fashionable  to 
reside ;  and  no  doubt  the  fire  of  Ix>ndon  had  a  great  share  in 
this  change,  for  their  mansions  in  the  city  having  heen  de- 
stroyed hy  it,  the  nobility  removed  fVom  that  seat  of  bustle 
and  troffle  mudi  earlier  than  Uiey  otfaarwise  might  have 
done.  Both  Sobo  Square  and  Golden  Square  fuow  places 
of  very  infbrioT  rank  to  the  more  mo^m  ones)  were  built 
before  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  while  Hanover 
and  Cavendish  Squares  appear  to  have  been  erected  between 
the  years. 1716  ond  1720.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  arose 
three  churches,  eooh  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  noble 
Corinthian  portico, viz.  St.  George's,  B)oomsbury(c(msecrated 
1731);  St  Martin's,  and  St  George's,  Hbuovot  Square 
(1742).  The  first  of  these  however  ^  not  obtained  a  re- 
putation equal  to  that  of  the  second,  notwithstanding  that 
it  ought  to  place  the  name  of  Hawksmoor  at  least  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Gibbs.  [Hawkshoor;  Gibbs.]  In  1700 
Old  Bond  Street  was  partly  built  but  its  situation  was  then 
almost  rural,  all  to  the  north  being  fields,  lanes,  and  nn- 
covered  ground ;  and  many  mansions  which  are  now  sur- 
rounded oy  buildings  and  streets  *fiHr  a  constderahle  dis- 
tance, then  stood,  if  not  quite  solitary,  with  only  a  few 
stripling  houses  in  t^eir  neighbourhood;  suoh  was  the 
case  with  Monti^e  House,  now  the  Ritish  Museum,  and 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

Notwithstanding  however  that  other  squares  and  streets 
continued  to  be  progressively  formed,  until  the  district  on 
the  north  of  Piccadilly  assumed  a  conuected  tovD-4ike 
appearance,  neither  that  nor  any  other  port  of  the  metro- 
polis bore  much  resemblance,  in  character  and  aspect,  to 
what  it  now  does,  the  houses  having  been  all,  if  not  rebuilt, 
more  or  less  modernized  since  that  time.  As  one  instance 
of  this,  we  may  observe  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  recog- 
nise St  James's  Street  as  shown  in  one  of  the  plates  of  Ho- 
garth's Rake's  Progress,  were  it  not  for  the  gateway  of  the 
palace,  the  only  fbature  that  remains  unaltered.  The  town 
might  have  gone  on  increasing  to  its  present  bulk ;  yet  unless 
improvement  bad  kept  pace  with  its  growth,  it  would  have 
been  &r  different  mm  what  it  actually  is ;  and  we  should 
at  this  day  have  had  to  contend  with  all  the  iueonvenieneeK 
described  by  Gay  in  his  'Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walking  the 
Streets,*  which  appearto  haire  been  formidable  enough,  both 
in  rainy  weather  and  after  nightfoll. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
when  the  present  system  of  paving  and  lighting  the  streets 
was  introduced,  that  the  metropolis  bc^an  to  put  on  a 
civilised  appearance,  by  the  safety  tmd  convenience  of  tbe 
public  being  attended  to.  Signs,  posts,  waterspouts,  and 
all  similar  nuisances  and  obstructions  were  removed ;  foot- 
paths were  laid  down,  and  lamps  were  lit  at  night.  It  is 
true  the  foot-pavements  were  exceedingly  scanty,  and  the 
oil-lamps  diffused  a  light  just  as  scanty — certainly  not  bcfl- 
liant  enough  to  extinguish  all  at  oneaboth  flomfaeMix  and 
linfc-boya.  With  the  a^;^^^  ^  j^^^^t  im- 
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ptoTement,  and  the  inereaie  of  building,  little  advance  vas 
made  in  the  arehiteoture  of  the  metropolis  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  Almost  the  only  public  edifices 
of  this  time  at  all  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  m^iflcent 
vere  Somerset  Houae  and  ^e  ^nk;  which  latter  how- 
ever may  with  equal  propriety  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  tba  present  oantary,  imee  it  was  not  completed  as  at 
prasMit  till  abont  1838.  The  Adams  indeed  erected  the 
Adelphi,  Portlaad  and  Strat|M  nacea.  and  two  sides  of 
Fltsn^  Square;  yet  these  ean  seansely  be  eonsidered  as 

C'  lie  works,  and  as  specimens  of  street  architecture  are  (at 
t  the  first-mentioned)  of  exoeediagly  questionable  taste, 
although  they  may  fkirly  be  allowed  to  be  handsome  in 
their  general  air  and  -appearance.  The  Adams  however 
are  entitled  to  the  {^aise  of  having  improTOd  the  genual 
style  of  ordinary  house-building,  and  of  having  substituted 
convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  lightness  for  the  incommo- 
diousnesa  and  heavy  taste  which  formerly  prevailed.  The 
Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  by  James  Wyatt,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  architecture  of  some 
not^  bdonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century ;  but  it 
no  longsr  exists,  save  in  name  alone,  being  now  totally 
altare^  ezc^  some  portkm  of  die  A^de.  whiefa  in  itself 
di^Uys  no  very  greet  taster  and  has  not  sufiloient  sin  to 
give  it  importaoee.  while  the  interior  H  now  converted  to  a 
very  diffbrent  purpose  fkom  its  iviginBl  wie.  As  buildinafs, 
none  of  the  theatres  can  be  dated  flurther  back  than  Oib 
presmt  eentory,  at  the  oommenoAnent  of  which,  or  about 
1803,  we  vof  observe  that  Rossdl  S^are  (the  nudeus  of 
a  cluster  of  other  squares  that  have  naenjup  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood)  was  first  formed.  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  the  first  production  of  Sir  R.  Smirko,  and  almost 
the  first  specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style  in  the  metro- 
polis, may  also  be  considered  as  the  b^inning  of  a  new  era 
in  its  architecture ;  or  rather  it  has  so  h^tpenod  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  numerous  other  structures  and  improve- 
ments, which  have  given  (at  least  as  ftr  as  they  extend) 
quite  a  difbient  avect  to  the  town. 

Whatever  they  may  he  in  regard  to  uvhiteotund  taste, 
or  however  objectionaUe  when  examined  in  detail,  it  ean* 
not  be  dented  that  both  R^nt  Street  and  the  R^ent's 
Park  were  magnificent  improvements,  and  hav^  more- 
over, led  to  a  variety  of  others.  They  have  cortainly 
created  a  taste  for  a  degree  of  architectural  diaplby 
that  would  formerly  have  been  oonsidered  quite  prodigal ; 
and  if  that  tute  be  in  many  instanoes  very  bad — not  to 
say  paltry, — it  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  the  dull 
monotony  that  used,  as  fiur  as  their  architecture  was  con- 
cerned, to  characterize  even  the  best  of  the  trading  streets 
in  the  metropolis.  The  Strand  afRirds  a  very  &ir  compa- 
rison between  the  old  and  new  modes  of  building,  the  houses 
being  cf  the  same  class,  though  very  different  in  architec- 
tural  character;  and  as  even  the  most  prqudiced  can 
•eareety  hesitate  to  decide  in  &vour  of  the  tatter,  it  may  be 
almost  taken  fiw  granted,  not  only  that  attention  to  appear- 
ance is  more  studied  than  it  used  to  be,  but  that  the  con- 
dition of  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  is  improving  likewise. 
The  alterations  occasioned  bv  the  building  of  New  Iiondon 
Bridge,  and  forming  apjnoacbes  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
ol^ge  of  site,  have  already  greatly  metamorphosed  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  improvement 
which  bids  fiur  to  keep  pace  with  that  at  the  otner  end  of 
the  town.  As  to  King  William  Street,  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  fa98des  which  it  exhibits.  The  new 
xanse  of  buildings  in  Princes  Street,  at  that  extremity  of 
it  which  was  previously  a  most  inconveniently  narrow  lane, 
bM,  on  Uie  contrary,  a  somewhat  imposing  air  of  noble 
8im]tlioity.  Moorsate  Street  too,  which  extends  flrom  the 
one  juat  mentioiiM  to  Finsbun  Ciroua,  is  decidedly  better 
than  that  near  the  bridge,  wjiile  it  di^lays  a  pleasing 
regularity  of  design  and  uniformity  of  character,  it  does  not 
orond  by  too  grMt  sameness  and  monotony,  the  elevations 
being  Inwken  into  sufficiently  distinct  masses ;  besides  which 
the  houses  have  an  air  of  greator  loftiness  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  street  not  exceeding  their 
height.  When  the  Royal  Exchange  (destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  10th,  1838)  shall  come  to  be  rebuilt,  it 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  various  other  improvements  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  in  contom- 
plation  to  form  new  streets  where  at  present  either  no 
publio  thorongh&res  exist  or  only  such  as  are  very  crooked 
and  narrow.  Amtmg  these  is  one  from  the  Fost-Office  lo 
LodibiOT  and  the  Bank ;  another  in  continuation  of  Far- 
P.  C  No.  865. 


ringdon  iStreet  northwards ;  a  third  to  open  a  direct  cote* 
munication  between  Holbom  and  the  Strand,  ^ong  the 
east  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  similar  project  is  now 
going  on  for  improving  the  nugfabourhood  of  Westminster, 
by  means  of  a  spacious  street  intended  to  lead  from  the 
west  fh>nt  of  the  Abbey  to  Pimlieo.  The  necessity  not  only 
for  these  but  for  other  improvements  of  the  same  kind 
must  he  tolerably  apparent  to  any  «ie  vho  looka  at  a  nap 
of  London ;  and  among  them  woidd  be  a  direct  line  of  oom- 
mtmication  from  the  upper  end  of  St  Martin's  Lane  into 
Oxford  Street ;  another  from  Coventry  Street  into  Covent 
Garden  Market ;  and  a  third  from  Holborn  into  the  Strand, 
to  be  obtained  by  widening  and  rebuilding  the  whole  of 
Dru^  Lane. 

With  the  exception  of  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
Hyde  Park  Terrace  near  Bayswater,  and  that  in  St.  James's 
Park — which  are  for  the  greater  part  more  tawdry  than 
rich  in  point  of  design, — none  of  the  newer  ranges  of  private 
houses  make  any  pretension  to  architectural  decoration ;  or 
if  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  occasionally  attempted,  as  in 
Eaton  Square.  it  is  so  meagre  in  itself  and  so  grudg- 
ingly bestowed,  as  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Internally  however  the  houses  themselves  are,  in  proportion 
to  their  ain,  for  more  commodioas  and  better  fitted  up  than 
those  of  half  a  eentury  ago.  All  the  newer  parti  of  the 
town  are  likewise  sufficiently  aixy  and  checrfliU  owhig  both 
to  the  greater  width  of  the  sbeets  themselves,  and  to  the 

rter  breadth  of  the  foot-pavements  and  the  areas  before 
houses ;  while,  for  the  last  reason,  the  kitohena  are  less 
gloomy  and  the  foot'pavements  less  muddy  than  in  the  older 
and  narrower  streets.  Besides  this,  another  advantage  is  that 
the  iuhabitents  are  less  exposed  to  the  observation  of  their 
opposite  neighbours ;  while  the  system  of  macadamization, 
now  so  generally  adopted  in  squares  and  streets,  has  very 
much  a^ted  the  nuisance  of  the  rattling  of  carriages..  In 
foet,  as  regards  the  laying  out,  paving,  and  lighting  of  the 
streets,  there  is  very  httle  room  for  fhrther  improvement : 
there  is  however  one  serious  inconvenience  attending  some 
of  the  widest  streete  which  are  frequented  thoronghnres — 
the  width  of  the  carriage-way  being  so  great  as  to  render  it 
hazardous  to  cross  them  when  filled  with  carriages.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  Regent  Street;  yet  the  remedy 
for  it  is  easy,  as  all  danger  and  inconvenience  to  foot-passen- 
gers would  be  removed  by  erecting  a  lamp-post,  with  a  few 
other  posts  around,  at  one  or  two  crossings ;  besides  which 
the  roadway  of  the  crossing  would  then  be  sufficiently 
lighted  at  night.  In  addition  to  the  more  obvions  improve- 
ments as  regards  paving,  lighting,  the  widening  of  streets, 
and  removal  of  all  obstructions  in  them,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  salubrity  of  the  metropolis  has  been  greatly 
increased  both  by  the  supply  of  water  and  the  present  effec- 
tual system  of  drainage  and  sewerage. 

Publio  oonvmienee  has  been  better  consulted  than  it 
used  to  be  by  the  OMtiMi  f>f  m«te  eonmodioua  markets,  in 
respect  to  wmch  London  was  till  lately  notao  well  provided  as 
Liverpool.  Although  not  much  of  an  architeetutal  improve- 
ment, the  present  Covent-Crarden  Market  is  for  more  com- 
forteble  and  commodious  than  the  old  one ;  and  both  Hun* 
garford  and  Farringdon  Markets  (the  former  more  espe- 
cially) exhibit  a  most  welcome  change  firom  the  condition 
of  their  predecessors.  The  'wonder  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
change  ita^f,  as  that  it  should  not  have  taken  place  sooner, 
shelter  being  almost  indispensable  for  all  such  places  in  a 
climate  so  humid  and  rainy  as  ours,  and  which,  if  not  kept 
dry,  can  hardly  ever  be  kept  clean.  Of  covered  streets  of 
shops  we  have  as  yet  but  two,  namely,  the  Burlington  and 
Lowthw  Arcades;  unless  we  choosy  as  for  aafoo^paasenger8 
are  eonoemed,  to  indude  idso  the  oolonnadet  of  the  Qua- 
drant in  Rcmnt  Street  and  the  Opera  House.  The  Lowther 
Arcade  is  of  exceedingly  handsnne  and  tastofbl  design,  and 
may  be  termed  even  luxurious  in  comparison  with  some'of 
the  narrow  alleys  and  lanes  with  shops  in  the  city,  where 
however  the  example  thus  set  has  not  been  adopted.  Some- 
what akin  to  these  arcades,  or  pottage*,  as  the  French  term 
them,  are  the  bazaars  which  nave  of  late  years  become  so 
common,  though  formerly  Exeter  'Change  was  the  only 
place  of  the  kind,  and  one  moreover  of  most  homely  and 
mean  appearance,  compared  with  the  highly  decorated  one 
of  the  Pantheon'in  Oxford  Street  The  Pantechnicon,  near 
Belgrave  Squaro,  is  another  very  extensive  esteblishment  of 
a  similar  though  not  precisely  the  same  kind. 

Although,  in  comparison  with  many  othnr  capitals*  Lon* 
don  is  by  no  means  rich  in  pi^^i^gwQmttt^J'^^i^ 
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MHD6  advancement  has  of  late  been  made  even  in  this  re- 
spect, both  by  the  eetablisbraent  of  the  Nationd  Gallery 
and  the  unreserved  access  now  afforded  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, wboae  colleotions  have,  been  neatly  increased  in 
the  present  century.  The  SoaoMa  Museum  can  aayet 
hardly  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  public.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  both  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
opened  to  visitors  gratuitously ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  un- 
suecossfiiL  In  the  meanwhile  annual  exhibitions  are  increas- 
ing: formerly  there  -was  only  that  of  the  Rt^al  Academy; 
whereas  there  are  now  two  at  the  British  Institution,  one 
for  modem  pictures,  the  other  for  works  of  the  old  masters ; 
and  that  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  besides  one  or  two 
of  paintings  in  water-colours.  To  these  may  be  added  vari- 
ous other  exhibitioDS  of  more  or  less  recent  origin,  as  dio- 
ramas, panoramas,  &c  Formerly  the '  lions*  in  the  Tower  and 
the  animals  at  Exeter  'Change  used  to  be  far  famed  among 
the  sights  of  London ;  but  in  lieu  of  tbem  we  have  now  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park  and  the  Surrey 
Zool<^eal  Gaideos.  In  the  oourse  of  a  few  years  the  Re- 
gent's Park  will  most  probably  possess  another  novel  and 
attraotive  exhibition,  it  being  intended  to  convert  the  whole 
of  the  inner  cinde  into  a  botanic  garden,  with  buildings  and 
other  ornameutal  aoceaaories ;  and  the  mention  of  tUs  re- 
minds us  that  SL  James's  Park  has  been  altered  greatly  for 
the  better,  it  now  presenting,  instead  of  a  mere  meadow  and 
formal  canal,  the  appearance  of  a  well  laid-out  pleasure- 
ground,  with  a  lake  studded  by  islets.  The  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, Lowther  Arcade,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Re- 

fent-street  (opened  August,  1838),  afford  proof  of  the 
iffusion  of  knowledge.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  various  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  of  which  there 
is  now  some  one  or  other  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis.  Another  class  of  establishments  whicli,  as  now 
organised,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  our  own  times,  are 
the  club-houses,  principally  at  the  vest-end  of  the  town, 
which  in  some  d^reu  partake  of  the  nature  of  places  of 
literary  as  well  as  convivial  meeting  Some  of  them  are 
not  only  splendidly  fltted-up  and  afford  the  most  luxurious 
accommodation  within,  but  are  very  conspicuous  architec- 
tural objects.  When  the  Reform  Club  is  finished,  the  south 
side  of  Pali-Mall  will  consist  almost  wholly  of  these  palace- 
Uke  edifices,  whose  fiigades  offer  such  a  contrast  to  that 
homeliness  of  exterior  which,  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion, prevails  among  what  ^re  iutemally  splendid  private 
mansions. 

One  innovation  of  very  recent  date,  though  long  before 
demanded  by  a  regard  to  public  health,  is  the  formation  of 
oemeteries  b^ond  the  suburbs.  Some  years  before  any- 
thii%  of  the  khtd  was  actually  adopted,  a  scheme  was 
bzDught  Ibrwaid  for  one  to  the  north  of  the  Regrat's  Park, 
but  it  foiled  probably  from  its  having  been  on  too  gi^ntic 
and  Mtpensive  a  seale ;  for  that  neeropt^  was  to  have  been 
a  scst  of  mimic  Athnis,  with  fitcsimiles  of  all  ita  temples 
and  other  buildings.  The  idea  itself  however  wo^  taken  up 
by  other  parties,  and  the  Kelsall  Green  Cemetery  was  formed 
about  1S32.  There  are  now  two  more;  one  at  Highgate, 
the  other  at  Norwood,  both  of  which  were  executed  chiefly 
in  1838,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth  are  about  to  be  undertaken 
at  Brompton  and  Newington  Butts. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  summary  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  metropolis,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  changes  oc- 
casioned by  the  increase  of  wealth,  we  should  proceed  to 
^ve  some  description  of  the  more  important  public  build- 
ings ;  yet;  unless  we  were  to  conSne  ourselves  to  merely  one 
or  two,  which,  as  being  the  most  noted,  have  already  been 
deaeribed  by  others  again  and  again,  we  should  very  greatly 
exceed  all  reasonable  umits.  We  therefore  adopt  the  more 
novel  and  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting,  in  a  tabular  form 
and  in  chronologteal  order,  a  list  of  such  public  buildings  as 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  architecture. 
This  will  at  all  events  fiirnish  a  synoptical  view  of  our  me- 
tropolitan architecture,  and  were  similar  tables  drawn  up  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  other  capitals  and  cities,  including 
some  of  our  own  la^  provincial  towns,  mora  exact  ioform- 
ation  of  the  hind  miji^ht  be  comprised  in  a  few  leaves  than 
can  otherwise  be  obtained  by  turning  over  a  vast  number 
of  volumes.  We  shall  however  here  prefix  to  the  table 
ita^  a  few  general  remarks  on  soma  of  th  ose  buildings  and 
others,  more  satisfkctory  perhaps  than  the  very  brief  com- 
ments there  inserted. 

Of  older  architecture  the  metn»Mlis  now  exhibits  very 
MV3»,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  Tower,  the  Temple 


Church,  Wi^staunster  Abbn  and  Hall,  and  one  or  tM 
churches,  sadh  as  St.  Bartholonew  the  Great,  and  St.  Maty 
Overies,  at  the  south  end  o[  London  Brid^  which  vnw 
ably  rertored  a  fow  years  ago.  Othor  ^ecunena  that  hed 
been  spared  by  ftre  have  been  swept  amw  by  improvMnent; 
among  the  rest  the  Savoy  Palaoe  and  Sly  Bouse.  But  if 
improvement  has  in  this  respect  been  as  merakas  as  Are, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  periu^  no  less  nischieT- 
ous,  it  has  at  least  cleared  away  the  mass  of  unsightly 
buildings  which  formerly  blocked  it  up  the  noble  alnev  of 
Westmmster  and  the  magniiioent  chapel  of  Henry  Vn. 
attached  to  it,  both  of  them  among  the  fioast  specimens 
of  their  respective  styles.  Wren's  work  however,  in  the 
western  towers  of  the  abbey,  shows  him  to  have  had  no 
feeling  for  Giothic  architecture,  which  style  did  not  begtn 
to  be  revived  in  the  metropolis  until  the  pieaeot  ee»- 
tury.  As  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  Wren  is  iostly  en- 
titled to  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys ;  and  that  noble 
edifice  has  procured  fhr  his  other  worlu  more  odebrity  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed ;  certainly  more  than 
they  actually  deserve.  The  greater  port  of  the  ohardiea 
erected  by  him  exhilnt  a  heavy  uncouth  ninnerim.  with 
hardly  a  redeeming  beauty.  Even  the  steeplea  of  Bov 
Church  and  St.  Bride's  have  been  greatly  over-preiaed:  the 
same  remark  appliei  to  the  interior  «i  St  St^hen's,  Wal- 
brook.  which  derives  its  claim  to  degaaoe  soldy  from  its 
cupola  and  columns,  all  the  rest  being  poor  and  trivial  even 
to  meanness.  The  fow  civie  buildit^  whkh  he  eseeted 
were  not  in  a  more  refined  taste  ;  nor  would  such  structures 
as  the  former  Fishmongers'  Hall  and  Custtna  House,  the 
old  College  of  Physicians  (now  converted  into  a  butchers' 
market),  and  Temple  Bar,  add  to  the  reputation  of  any 
architect  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  next  age  a  different  mode  of  design  b^mn  to  be 
adopted  for  churches,  and  those  of  St.  George's,  Hanovei^ 
square,  St.  Martin's,  and  8l  George's,  Bloofflslrary,  whidi 
are  certainly  not  otherwise  inferior  to  Wren'^  gnftly  eu^ 
pass  them  in  the  classical  dignity  whiett  th^  derive  from 
their  porticos.  It  has  indeed  hitherto  been  the  ftshion— for 
it  can  be  termed  nothing  better— wholly  to  orarlook  die 
portico  oi  the  last-mentioned  edifice,  and  to  decry  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  absurdity  of  ita  steHtle^  notwith- 
standing that,  in  its  outline  and  architectural  ex]Mesu<m. 
that  campanile  exhibits  far  greater  beauty  and  propri^y 
than  any  other  we  can  produce ;  while  the  general  bad  taste 
displayed  in  the  design  of  St.  Martini  has  escaped  from  re- 
proach on  account  of  its  portico  alone.  How  far  Uie  orehiletf 
of  the  latter  was  really  gifted  with  taste  will  be  more  cor- 
rectly j  udged  by  examining  bis  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand 
by  Somenet-House  (1714-18).  As  to  thatof  St  Qoment's. 
the  steeple  of  which  was  also  by  Oibbs,  fbw  will  diseentfron 
the  opinion  pasaed  on  it  by  Malton,  who  terms  it '  a  dis- 
gusting fobric.* 

Besides  churches,  there  are  very  few  public  buildings  of 
this  period  that  make  much  architeetuial  pretensiMi.  at  least 
verr  few  now  remaining.'  The  former  building  ef  the  Bank 
of  England,  bwun  in  1734,  possessed  little  beauty  or  gran- 
deur, though  uie  wings  afterwards  added  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor  gave  it  its  present  extent  of  fo^ade.  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  commenced  by  Gibbsin  1730,  isatoleroblv 
foir  specimen  of  the  average  taste  of  design  at  that  period, 
which  being  the  case,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  Man- 
sion House  (1739)  should  have  been  so  severely  eeBaiired, 
since,  taken  altc^ether,  it  certainly  possesses  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  something  picturesque  in  its  side  elevations. 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchuroh<«trset  begun  a  fow  yean 
later  (1748).  is  very  for  superior  in  extertud  appeonnee  to 
any  other  the  Ci^  companies'  halls  Uien  erei^d.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  few  public  buildings  were  erected, 
yet  atnong  them  were  twq  of  the  noblest  which  the  City 
even  now  possesses,  namely,  the  Excise  Office  and  Newgate. 
Ihe  merit  of  the  latter  has  been  universally  admitted ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  notwith- 
standing tbat,  fw  imposing  grandeur  of  mass,  andgreotneas 
of  manner  combined  with  simplicity,  it  surpasses  everything 
else  in  the  metropolis;  not  so  the  firont  of  GuildbaU  by 
Dance  (1789),  which  in  utterly  unworthy  of  the  handsome 
GKithic  interior  ^hich  it  masks,  being  in  a  most  mongrel  and 
vulgarized  style,  without  one  single  merit  to  compensate  for 
its  absurdities.  The  small  and  picturesque  ftont  of  the  ad- 
joining Crothic  c^pel  has  now  diss^ppeared,  it  having  been 
taken  down  some  yeou  ago  to  mAe  room  foi  a  bnildteK 
compriiing  the  Banknyr||^B^(^90<^[@^"M 
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taatoleu  desi^.  After  the  Excise  Office  and  Newgate, 
Somerset  House  is  almost  the  only  public  building  which 
distinguishes  the  reign  of  George  IIL ;  for  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  present  centary  may  be  considered  as  eom- 
meneing  vith  the  Rt^ency.  Theend  of  the  last  century  was 
however  marked  by  the  erection  of  the  East  India  House, 
more  decidedly  Giwk  than  anything  whieh  had  preceded  it 
Compared  with  what  it  has  linee  been,  arahitectare  was 
then  at  a  rnher  low  ebb ;  fbr  Bltbougb  one  or  two  of  the 
buildingi  above  mentionw  are  noble  works,  they  must  be 
taken  as  exceptions  to  the  mea^,  msipid,  and  monotonous 
style  which  stamps  this  period,  and  which  such  erections  as 
the  Adelpfai  and  Portland*place  rather  confirm  than  contra- 
dict. With  tbe  exception  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor  (1791)  and 
8t  Martin's  Outwich  (1796),  not  one  church  was  built 
from  tbe  eommeneement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  the 
Regency.  The  year  1809  is  the  date  from  which  the  me- 
tropolitan architecture  of  the  present  century  may  be  said 
to  begin.  The  two  Grecian  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  were 
for  the  first  time  adopted  as  the  standard  mode,  and 
insulated  columns  took  place  of  engaj^  ones  and  pilasters. 
¥nm  tioB  time  portiooi  beoame  of  as  gcnenU  aa  they  were 
before  of  rare  application.  But  in  jCondon  arehiteetoral 
character  has  been  made  to  depend  too  much  on  such  fea- 
tures alone,  and  even  in  them  the  chief  study  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  columns  themselves,  nothing  whatever  cf 
embellishment — not  even  so  much  as  amonntit  to  consistent 
finish  of  the  order — being  bestowed  on  their  entablatures 
and  pediments.  This  pseudo-classical  style,  coitsisting  in 
merely  copying  to  the  letter  certain  details  of  antient  ar- 
chitecture, has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  carried 
to  a  most  offensive  extent ;  but  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
posterous of  all  was  the  original  fcont  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  consisting  of  an  Ionic  hexastyle  attached  to  a  front 
which,  so  for  from  having  any  architectural  pretennoni,  was 
in  the  most  vulgar  and  barbarous  taste. 

Both  the  Custom-house  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  exhibit 
in  some  degree  the  same  perverseness  and  incongruity,  while 
many  other  boildiugs,  though  more  consistent,  are  never- 
theless cold  and  monotonooi,  and  display  nothing  more 
conspicuotuly  than  barrenness  of  invention.  Now  that 
the  novelty  attuiding  Ghreeian  arobitectnre.  on  its  first 
introduction  among  us.  has  passed  away,  we  begin  to  be 
disagreeably  sensible  of  this,  and  to  perceive  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  naturalize  it,  or  to  render  it  more 
pliable  or  more  copious  than  we  first  found  it.  Such  an 
avowedly  focsimile  application  of  Athenian  architecture  as 
St.  Pancras  was  not  only  excusable  but  laudable ;  yet  one 
such  specimen  of  the  kind  is  sufficient ;  especially  when  we 
find  that  nearly  even  succeeding  one  has  falleh  stiort  of  it  in 
z^rd  to  finish  of  ^tails  and  beauty  of  execution,  though 
even  ia  St  Psnoras  the  entablature  and  pediment  look  chil- 
lingly naked  in  comparison  witti  tbe  columns  and  the  doors 
wiUiin  the  portioo,  which  latttf  are  in  the  most  exquisite 
style  of  decoration.  The  small  foeade  of  St.  Mark's,  in  North 
Audley  Street,  forms  a  raUier  stnktng  exception  from  the  (ri- 
ndity  and  commonplace  of  Grecian  design  when  reduced  to 
uie  mere  imitation  of  antient  columns.  Another  pleasing  ex- 
ception is  affbrded  by  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  Hark  Lane, 
whi<^  manifests  some  happy  originality.  Of  such  porticos 
as  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  are  respectable  copies,upon  a  very  respecta- 
ble scale.  That  of  the  Post-office  (an  Ionic  hexastyle)  is 
imposing  for  its  sise  and  spaciousness,  and  is  well  arranged, 
owing  to  its  partly  receding  within  the  building  as  well 
aa  imgecting  from  it,  and  to  having  only  a  larae  centre 
dowi  with  alesser  one  on  each  side  of  it ;  yet  all  tne  rest  is 


rather  poor,  not  is  there  much  of  the  genuine  expression  of 
tbe  style  aimed  at  The  fa9ade  of  the  University  College 
is  a  more  original  and  finer  composition,  besides  aflbrding 
the  only  instance  of  a  decastyle  portico.  In  the  front  of  the 
National  Gallery  the  architect  of  the  structui  j  last'men- 
tioned  faas  been  by  no  means  so  happy :  taken  by  itself  the 
oetostyle  jmrUeo  and  the  ascents  to  it  make  a  pleasing  and 
rather  striking  composition,  but  the  cornice  ia  by  w  too 
plain  and  meagre  for  the  rich  Corinthian  columns,  while 
the  dome  is  positively  bad,  and  altogether  diffisrent  in  feel- 
ing and  character  from  every  other  part.  In  tbe  number 
of  their  columns  these  two  porticos  (of  tlie  University 
College  and  National  Gallei7)  exhibit  some  degree  ot 
novelty,  but  as  yet  nearly  ever}-thing  of  tbe  kind  we  possess 
is  upon  a  uniform  scale  far  infenor  to  that  of  some  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Paris.  Tbe  only  exception,  where 
unusual  magnitude  has  been  aimed  at,  is  the  Doric  Pro- 
pylsaum  or  Railway  Terminus,  Euston  Square.  HeteUie 
order  displays  itself  effectively,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
(Umensions,  but  also  because  there  are  no  windows  nor  other 
features  of  that  kind  to  interfere  with  it  Tbe  British  Fin 
Offioe,  on  tbe  oontraty,  exhibits  a  most  pwvwse  utplioation 
of  a  Grecian  Doric  to  a  building  which  in  itseu  is  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  fantastical  taste. 

Most  of  the  new  churches  in  London  and  the  suburbs  pro- 
fesstngto  be  Greek  are  little  better  than  parodies  and  traves- 
ties of  the  style.  They  exhibit  moreover  a  wearisome  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  stale  hackneyed  ideas,  or  rathra  the  want 
of  any  idee  beyond  that  of  tacking  a  few  columns  to  the  hont 
of  what  would  else  be  mere  meeting-houses.  These  and 
other  spiritless  as  well  as  mongrel  samples  of  tbe  Anglo- 
Grecian  school  seem  at  length  to  have  brought  the  style  into 
disrepute,  and  accordingly  some  of  the  more  recent  build- 
ina  show  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Italian,  which,  if  purified 
and  treated  with  originality  instead  of  servile  inducrimi' 
nate  copying,  would  in  most  rases  recommend  itself  in 
preference  to  the  other.  The  Travdleta*  Clab-home, 
particularly  the  garden  front  is  a  charming  and  bamti- 
foliy  flhished  example  of  the  Itslian,  and  its  w^te^XHr. 
Barry)  has  since  given  a  sort  of  combinatioii  of  that  and 
Grecianinthenewfiifadeof tbeCollegeofSu^eons.  (Jold- 
smitfas'  Hall  is  ItaUan  of  a  more  heavily  magnificent  cha- 
racter, which  however  is  greatly  injured  by  Uie  pov«ty  of 
tbe  ground-floor  and  its  windows,  which  is  left  very 
bald,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  comprised  within  the  order. 
Two  buildings  erected  in  1838.  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  and  the  new  synagogue,  St  Helen's  Place,  be 
long  also  to  the  Italian  school. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  general  sum 
mary  of  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis,  wmch  it  would 
have  been  a  fiir  easier  task  to  expand  than  to  confine  to 
thue  limits.  We  have  attempted  nothing  like  either  d«- 
scription  or  detailed  crilidsm,  the  foimer  of  whieb  at  lasst 
is  to  be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  works.  The  one  more  espe- 
cially devoted*  to  buildings  and  arehileeture  is  the  new 
edition  of 'Illustrations  of  tbe  Public  Buildings  of  London,' 
by  W.  H.  Leeds.  The  article '  London,'  in  Moule's  '  English 
Ciounties,'  will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation ;  while  in  the  volumes  of  the  Com^)anion  to  th» 
Almanac,  most  of  the  edifices  erected  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  are  described  at  some  length.  In  regard  to 
detailed  criticism,  tbe  series  of  papers  in  the  Priniing  Ma- 
chine, entitled  *  .Strictures  on  Structures,'  gives  the~  New 
Palace,  York  Column,  and  various  other  subjects;  and  a 
similar  series  of  architectural.critiques  on  other  metropolitai» 
buildings  has  been  commenced  in  the  Civil  EngkuerX^ 
Journal. 
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Sbtxhibxhtb  CxNTintY. 


Whiteuall  Chapel  . 

York  Stairs  . 

St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden 

TemoleBar  . 

The  Monument  . 

St  Stephen's,  Walbrook 

8t  Paul's  Cathedral,  begun 


Dm. 

Anbitocb 

1619 

Injgo  Jones 

1036 

Ditto 

1631 

Ditto 

1670-2 

Sir  C.  Wren 

1671-7 

Ditto 

1672-9 

Ditto 

1676 

Ditto 

Chiefly  admirable  as  the  first  specimen  of  pure  Italian. 
Tuscan,  distyle  in  antis. 

Fluted  Done  column ;  total  height  indudmg  pedestal, 
Sec,  SOS  feet 

Exterior  concealed  Inr  honaes;  interior  ovw-pnuied 
eld^y  renarkaUfl  for  its  dcane,   ^  , 
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St.  Paul's  finished, 

St.  Oeo^'s,  Hanover^quue 
St  Martin's 

St.  George's,  Bloomabnry 
MansioD  House 
Westminster  Bridge 
Ironmongers*  HaU  . 
Horse  Ouaids 
BlaokfHars  Bridge 
Sxcise  Offioe 
Adelphi 
Nevgete 
Somerset  House 
ClerkenweU  Seuions  House 
Bank 

India  Honse 


Oorent-Oarden  Theatre 
Drury-Lane  Theatre 
Opera-house,  altered 
Bethlehem  Hospital 
Waterloo  Bridge  . 
Mint  . 
Cnitom  House 


Loudon  Institution 
St  Pancras  CHinrdi 
Post-Office 
Hanover  Chapel,  ReKent-street 
British  Museum  (new  buildings) 
Buckingham  Palace 
College  of  Physicians  and  Union 

Club-House      .  . 
Board  of  Trade 
Coloasenm  . 

London  Bridge 
St  Mark's.  North  Audley-sU 
St  Katberine's  Hospital 
HaU,  Christ  ChuTofa  Hospital 
Scotch  Church,  Regent-sqiuxe 
8L  Greorp's  Hospital  . 
London  UniTorsity 
New  Corn  Exchange 
SL  Paul's  School  . 
Law  Institution,  Chancery-lane 
Andiway,  Green  Pack  . 
Fishmongers'  Hall 
AthMisBum  Club  . 
Goldsmiths*  HaU  . 
Exeter  HaU 

St  Dunstan's  in  the  West 
York  Column 
Lowther  Anade 
Hiumrfiwd  Market 
IhtTdlen*  Club  . 

Charing-Gross  Hospital 
Gt  George's,  Wobum-square 
Westminster  Hospital  . 
National  Gallery  . 
State-Paper  Office,  St  James* 

Park 
Pantheon  Basaar 
Sehot^  ftr  Indigent  Blind 

St  Olave's  School . 
College  of  Sui^eons 
VnitM  University  Club 
St  Jai6es's  Theatre 
Railway  Tenninus»  SoittHi-iq 
London  anci  Westmnuter  Bank 
Synagogue.  Gnat  St  Hekn's 
RefixmClub 


1710 . 

f.l724 

1721-6 
£1731 

1739-53 

1739-50 

1748 

1751 

1760-70 

1769 

1770 

1770-BS 

1776 

1780 
1780-836 

1708 


1608-9 

1811-  12 
1818 

1812-  15 
1811 
1811 
1818 

1815-19 
1819-22 

1823-9 

1823-  5 

1825 

1825-7 

1824-  6 
1824 

1825-  31 
1825-8 
1626 
1826 
1827-S 
1827 
1827-9 
1827-8 
1827 
1627-9  . 
1826 
1827-34 
1829 

1829-  35 

1830-  1 

1830-  32 
1630-36 
1830 

1831-  3 
1831 

1830-1 
1832 
1832 
1632-7 

1833 
1834 

1834-  7 
• 

1835 

1835-  6 

1836-  7 
1836 

1837-  8 
1837-8 
1837-8 
1888 


AnUM. 


J.  James 

J.  Gibbs 

Hawksmoor 

Dance 

Labelye 

Holden 

W.  Kent 

R.  Mylne 

James  Gandos 

Adams 

Dance 

Sir  W.  Chambers 

Rogofs 

Sir  J.  Soaoe 

R.  Jupp 


Style  Italo-Roman ;  exterior  both  magniOoent  and  pic- 
turesque, though  not  &ultless. 
Portico  heus^le,  Corinthian. 
Portioo  hexBstyle,  Corinthian ;  the  gownl  ityla  bad. 
Ditto,  ditto ;  uonpanile  exoeUont. 

Length  1066  feet 
Itauan  Ionic  on  basemmt 

Length  1000  feet 

Plain  in  design,  but  of  laoet  oonunanding  aqmet 

Admirable  in  design  and  oharaeter.        [frmt  MO  feet 
Thouffh  poor  in  parts,  a  good  example  of  Italian.  Rivai 
Bast  nont  handsome. 
Very  picturesque  inparts. 

Hexaatyle  lo^ia.  GManlonio;  aeulptund  frieu  and 
pediment 


NirnniHTB  CsnruKT. 


Sir  R.  Smirke 
B.  Wyatt 
Nash  and  Repton 
J.  Lewis 
J.  Rennie 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
D.  Laing 

W.  Brooks 
W.&H.W.Inwood 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
R.  G.  Cockerell 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
Nash  and  Bore 

Sir  R.  Smirke 
Sir  J.  Soane 
D.  Burton 

J.  Rennie 
Gandy-Deering 
Poynter 
J.  Shaw 
W.  Tite 
W.  WUkins 

Ditto 
G.  Smith 

G.  Smith 
L  Vulliamy 
D.  Burton 

H.  Roberta 
D.  Burton 
P.  Hardwick 
Gandy-Deering 
J.  Shaw 

B.  Wyatt 
J.  Turner 
a  Fovler 
aSairy 

D.  Burton 
L.  VuUiamy 
Inwoods 
W.  WOkins 

Sir  J.  Soane 
8.  Smirke 
J.  Newman 

J.  Field 

C.  Barry 
Sir  R.&S.  Smirke 
S.  Beasley 
P.  Hardwick 
CookereU  and  Tite 
J.Dama 
GBury 


Grecian  Doric ;  tetrsstyle  pottieo. 

Portioo  bffitastyle,  Ionic   I<ength  569  feet 

Leng;th  1326  foot 

Ch«oian  Doric  on  a  baaement 

The  Long  Room  and  oentre  of  the  river  front  quite 
altered  after  the  aeeident  in  1826.  Length  484  feet 

The  finest  copjr  of  Athenian  Ionic 

Hexo^t)  .it,  Ionic  portico ;  extent  of  front  390  ftet 

Tetrastyle  lonie  portieo. 


Grecian  Ionic. 
Roman  Corinthian. 

Hexastyle,  Grecian  Doric  portioo  attached  to  a  pofygon 

130  feet  diameter. 
Len^  920  feet. 

Florid  Grecian  Ionic ;  facade  small,  but  of  tUsh  design. 
Chapel  Gothio ;  the  rest  Old  English  Domestic. 
Later  Gothic 
Gothic 

Portico  tetrastyle,  with  sauara  pillars; 
Fafade  not  completed ;  aecastyle  portioo,  and  dome. 
Grecian  Doric,  with  j^leaung  originality  of  deeign. 
Hexastyle,  TivoU  Corinthian  on  a  basement. 
Grecian  lonie  fanas^le. 

Grecian  Ionic 

Its  bas-relief  ftieie  the  only  specimen  in  London. 
Italian;  maEniflcent,  yet  somewhat  heavy,  and  base* 
Greco-Gorintoian,  distyle  in  antis.  [meat  poor. 

Gothic ;  handsome  Louvre  tower. 
Total  husht,  iucludii^  statue,  137  ft  9  in. 
Greeo-Ituian,  with  pendentive  dtnnes. 

Choioe  specimen  of  the  best  Italian  atyloi  particularly  the 
design  of  garden  front 

Gothic ;  handsome  spire. 

Modmiised  Gothic 

Grecian ;  total  extoit  of  front  468  fbet 

One  of  his  chastest  productions.  Styles  Italian. 

St^le  Tudor,  white  brick  and  stone ;  centnl  town  of  noh 


St)  le  Elizabethan,  red  bnok  and  stone. 
Italianized  Grecian. 

Sfyle  a  modified  Italian ;  biKelief  panels. 

A  Grecian  Doric  propylBum  on  an  im 
Style  modifled  Ituiaa ;  ungukr  hvt 
Styte  Italian ;  interior  rich  and 
Italian.  ,■  Digitized  by 
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Dwinom.—The  City  of  London  is  divided,  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal objects  and  for  the  maDagemont  of  the  poor,  into  98 
purishes  within  the  walls,  and  11  without  the  walls.  For 
municipal  purpoMS  the  City  is  divided  into  26  wards,  each 
of  which  is  m  some  respects  a  separate  eommuni^.  The 
aldennan  and  oommon-couucilmen,  who  are  chosen  to  re- 
present the  ward  (as  hereafter  explained)  in  the  City  parlia- 
ment, form  likewise  a  ward  council,  and  they  have  the  control 
of  many  of  its  local  a&in.  In  most  of  the  wards  there  are 
subdivisions  into  precincts,  chiefly  ibr  the  purposes  of  elec- 
tions. The  division  into  wards  appears  to  nave  been  made 
without  r^ard  to  the  parochial  divisions,  as  the  different 
wards  consist  of  divisions  of  parishes  aa  often  as  they  are 
conterminous  with  them.  An  inquest  jury  is  chosen  annu- 
ally xa  each  ward,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  prMontments 
of  nuisances  and  returns  of  non-fl:eemen,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  within  the  province  of  a  leet  jury. 

The  comparative  wealth  and  importance  of  each  of  the 
26  wards  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  amount  of  rental  assessed  in  each  for  local  purposes  in 
1771,  IBOI,  1831,  and  1838  retpectively 


WARDS. 


1.  AUcngat*.  mthin  asd  Without 

f.  BUhop<fate,  Wlthla  and  Without 
&BiMd8ln«t  . 

Broad  StTMt  . 
9.  CaadWwtek  . 

10.  CaatlA  fiaynaid 

11.  Cheap  . 
1&  Colanan  StiMt 
IS.  Coriwalnan  . 
H-CornhlU  . 
IBLCiippl«8al«mbiii  . 
U.  Ciipplc(at«  Withoat 
17.  Dawt«t«  . 
IS.  Fanin^don  Within  , 
n.  ranioidon  Without 
20.  Laagboum 
SI.  tiiM  Stroat 
92.  Poitaokan 
23.  Qoaanhitho  . 
TLTxmai  . 
a5.V(ntiT  . 
26.Walbniak 

Total  . 


Amcnnt  of  Rgntal.' 
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£. 

ID.rt-il 

3?, '.'82 
9,+M 

14,262: 

10,l4i 

72,7.11.' 

B,616 

9. [ill! 


1801.       1831,  1838. 


£. 

17.8*J 
£6.4«7 
S,79S 

14,  US 

37.<H1 
] 1.788 

30.179 
^1.435 

s.m 

I 

n.itii 

15.  J66 

^3!-l06 

■t76 

1.1  !97 


*  :  7011  507,372  792,904  796.790 


£. 

83,897 
i2,BE» 

2i',/7'! 

19,034 

31 ,90.1 
15., 067 
3*f,Sil 

:-w,7es 

il,AO^ 

14,897 
10:3, £U 


The  corporation  of  London  consists  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  dtizens  or  fteement  unda  the  style  of  'Mayor,  Com- 
monal^,  and  Citizens,*  vii.  :— 


Lord-mayor  .... 
Aldermen,  in  addition  to  the  Lord-mayor 
Common-oonncilmen 


1 

25 

240 
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Officer*  ftf  ihe  Corporatim. 


The  Sheriffs,  who  are  jointly  sheriff  of  Middlesex. 

Recorder. 

Town-clerk. 

Common-s^;eant 

Judge  of  the  BheriA*  Court  and  Asaistant  Judge  of  the 

Central  Criminal  Court. 
The  four  Common  Pleaders. 
The  two  Secondaries. 
The  two  Vnder-sbariffih 
Comptroller  of  the  Chamber. 
Remembrancer. 

Solicitor  and  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  Hoose. 
Coroner  for  London  and  Southwark. 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
Bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  four  Attorneys  of  the  Mayor's  Court. 
The  four  Auditors  of  the  City  and  Bridge  House  Aocounts. 
Clerk  of  the  Chamber. 
The  two  Bridge-masters  or  Wardens. 
The  three  Esquires,  and  other  officers  of  the  lord-mayor's 
household. 

Hie  four  Harbour-masters,  and  other  oflloers  connected 
with  iha  port  of  London  and  mooring'Ohain  servioei. 

The  Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  to  the  lord-mayw  ud 
nttiog  magiitzates  in  London  and  BouthwarL 


The  Keepen,  Oidinaiy  and  Chaplains,  and  Sorgeona  of 
the  several  Prisons  of  the  city. 

Hie  Superintendaat  of  Police,  the  City  Marshals,  and 
other  offioerB  omneeted  wiUi  the  p(dice  of  the  city, 
and  sundry  offloen  employed  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  corporation,  oollMtion  of  its  revenue,  the 
markets,  &c. 

The  lord<niayor  is  elected  on  the  29th  September  in  each 
year,  from  among  those  aldermen  who  have  served  the 
office  of  sheriiC  Two  such  aldermen  are  nominated  by 
the  liverymen  in  common-hall,  and  of  those  two,  one  is 
selected,  usually  the  senior  alderman,  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men. He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  9th 
November  following :  if  he  refuses  to  serve,  he  must  ]my  a 
fine  of  a  1000/.  The  lord-mayor  elect  must  be  preseAted 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  signifies  the  assent  of  the  crown 
to  his  election.  He  must  also  be  presented,  on  the  day  on 
which  he  enters  on  his  office,  to  the  barons  of  theexdiequer, 
when  be  takes  the  oath  of  office.  The  falair  and  aUowanoea 
paid  to  him  from  the  nty  fiinds  duri^  his  year  of  (Ace 
amount  to  6^S<,  8f.  4d,  in  addition  to  whion  he  receive* 
sums  from  various  sonroes  which  raise  the  offi^  income  to 
about  7900^  Hie  expenses,  chiefly  arising  ft'om  a  sump- 
tuous hospitality,  ususlty  exceed  the  income  by  about  4000/. 
He  resides  dtuing  the  year  of  office  in  the  Mansion-house, 
which  is  handsomely  Aimished,  and  provided  with  plate 
and  jewelled  ornaments  said  to  be  worth  from  20,000/.  to 
30,000/.  The  functions  of  the  lord-mayor  are  multifarious. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  is  occupied  by  magisterial  duties. 
He  presides  over  tbecourts  of  aldwmen,  common-council,  and 
common-hall.  He  is  conservator  of  the  Thames,  and  holds 
eij^t  courts  during  the  y wr  of  office,  two  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrqr.Bssex,  and  Ken^  *to  enquire 
into  all  offences  to  the  destractioa  of  the  fish,  nuisances  upon 
and  impediments  of  the  common  iwnage  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway.*  He  presides  as  judge  in  the  Court  of  Hustings, 
the  supreme  court  of  record  in  London,  which  court  is  gene- 
rally  held  once  a  week,  whence  it  is  frequently  resorted  to 
for  obtaining  judgments  in  cases  (as  of  outlawry)  whMe  ex- 
pedition is  required.  He  is  first  commissioner  ot  the 
Central  Criminal  Cour^  and  usually  opens  the  sessions 
in  person.  He  is  a  justice  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate, 
and  is  named  in  every  commission  for  that  purpose.  He 
usually  opens  the  London  session  in  person.  He  also 
opens  and  presides  at  the  sessions  in  Southwark.  He  is 
escheator  in  London  and  Southwark.  He  is  also  admiral 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  is  at  the  bead  of  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  is  properly  olerk  of  the  mariceto 
and  gauger  for  the  city.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown  bo  ia 
always  summoned  to  attend  the  prtvy-oouncil  whieh  de- 
clares allegiance  to  the  successor.  At  the  oonmation,  the 
lord-mayor  acts  as  chief  butler,  and  receives  for  his  fee  a 
gold  cup. 

The  aldermen  are  elected  for  lifo,  at  meetings  of  the  ward, 
called  a  wardmote,  which  must  lake  place  within  14  days 
after  each  vacancy  shall  occur.  The  electors  are  such  house* 
holders  of  the  ward  as  are  freemen  of  the  ci^  and  pay 
local  taxes  to  the  amount  of  30«.  per  annum.  A  person 
refusing  to  serve  the  office  when  elected  may  be  fined  500/., 
but  is  excused  on  swearing  that  he  is  not  worth  30,000/. 
With  the  exception  of  the  aldAman  of  the  Ward  of  the 
Bridge  (always  the  senior  alderman,  and  who  has  no 
local  duties  to  perform),  every  alderman  appdnts  a  de- 
pufy  from  amon^  the  oommon*councilmen  of  the  ward. 
Bve^  aldoman  ii  a  justice  of  the  peace  fbr  the  city  <tf 
London,  and  one  of  them  attends,  bv  a  rotation  among  the 
body,  for  a  we^  at  one  time  in  tne  justioe-rooro  at  the 
Ouudhall,  for  tiie  transaction  of  magisterial  business.  In 
cases  where  two  magistrates  are  required  to  determine  onr 
case  at  the  Mansion-house,  this  sitting  alderman  pcooeeda 
there,  and  joins  the  lord-mayor  for  the  purpose. 

The  common-councilmen  are  elected  annually  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  at  a  wardmote,  the  electors  being  the  same  as 
in  the  electionsof  aldermen.  The  number  elected  varies  in 
the  different  wards,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  extent  and 
presumed  importance,  the  smallest  number  in  anv  ward  being 
4,  and  the  greatest  1 7.  Any  qualified  freeman  householder, 
when  elected,  would  be  subject  to  fine  and  disfranchisement 
for  not  serving,  but  such  cases  seldom  or  never  occur.  The 
oomnum-oonnoUmen  do  not  meet  in  any  court  exclusively 
their  own,  their  sittines  being  always  under  the  presidoioe 
of  the  loid-mayor  and  attorned  of  rwht^by  the  aM 
The  tiUaof  theoonrtoToommmTpQjilHnliC^l^n^^ 
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Aldermen,  and  Commona  of  the  city  of  London  in  Common 
Council  assembled.'  To  oonatiture  a  coart  there  must  be 
present  the  lord-mayor  or  tome  aldenttftn,  his  locum  tenens, 
two  other  aldermen  at  least,  and  as  many  common  council- 
men  tMy  with  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  present,  shall 
make  op  the  number  of  40.  The  senior  law-officers  of  the 
city  have  seatu  in  the  court,  but  have  no  vote,  and  do  not 
speak  unless  called  upon  to  do  so.  Of  lato  years  tiie  public 
nave  beoi  allowed  to  attend,  but  must  be  excluded  upon 
the  motion  of  any  member  of  the  court  Thm  are  usually 
■bout  IS  ordinary  meetings  of  the  oourt  In  the  year.  The 
lord-roay«  may  at  any  time  call  the  members  tt^ther,  and 
on  a  requisition  from  a  moderate  number  of  members  he 
seldom  fails  to  do  bo.  This  oourt  has  now  unlimited  power 
of  applying  the  ftinds  of  the  corporation,  and  full  legislative 
authority  in  all  municipal  matters,  where  not  restrained 
by  st^ute.  The  members  of  the  court  are  severally  nomi- 
minated  members  of  various  eommitteeo,  and  thvfa  perform 
various  executive  functions.  The  common  seal  of  the  city 
sannot  be  applied  to  any  instrument  but  by  order  of  the 
oourt  of  common-ceuneit,  which  Uius  reserves  power  over 
the  disposition  of  the  landed  property  belonging  to  the 
eorporation. 

The  two  sheriA  are  ohosen  annually  by  such  of  the  fVee- 
men  as  are  liveryman  of  some  one  of  the  city  companies. 
Svoy  alderman  who  has  not  served  the  ofBce  is  put 
in  nomination  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  lord-mayor, 
between  the  Ist  of  April  and  the  14th  June,  may  put  in  no- 
mination any  number  of  fireemen  not  exoeeding  nme.  Any 
person  thus  nominated  remains  on  the  list  until  he  is 
dected  or  has  paid  the  Sne  of  400/.  and  20  marks  for  not 
serving  the  office ;  and  on  the  day  of  election,  Midsummer- 
day,  any  two  electors  may  put  any  freeman  in  nomination. 
Noperson  is  liable  to  serve  the  office  twice. 

Trie  sheriffs  attend  the  lord-mayor  on  state  occasions  and 
at  every  court  of  aldermen.  Tliey  present  the  petitions  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  or  common-council  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  buof  the  House.  In  the  eases  of  addresses  to  tho 
orown  theyattend  at  court  for  the  purpose  of  learning  when 
the  address  will  be  received.  They  attend  the  common-hall  at 
eleotions  to  take  the  votes.  They  are  the  retumino;  officers 
of  the  members  d  ihe  House  d  Ciommons  for  the  city  of 
London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Either  the  sheriffs 
or  the  undOT-sberiff  of  l&iddlesex  attend  at  the  execution,  of 
capital  sentences  within  the  city.  They  hare  the  superin- 
tendence of  prisons  within  the  city,  tnd  present  reports  con- 
cerning their  state  at  every  court  of  aldermen.  The  sheriffs 
receive  between  them  a  payment  from  the  cityof  737/.  6«.  8d, 
and  they  have  a  few  incidental  emoluments  which  one  year 
with  another  raise  the  income  to  1000/.  for  the  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  tbe  state  which  they  are  expected  to  main- 
tain and  the  entertainment  of  the  judges  and  aldermen 
who  attend  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey 
subject  them  to  very  heavy  expenses,  amounting  for  each 
riisnff  to  ^nt  2000/.  beyond  the  receipts.  The  shrievalty 
beingveeted  in  the  eitisensof  London,  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties  are  asawnedlo  the  judge  of  the  sherift*  court, 
and  the  secondaries,  who  areelected  by  thecommon-council. 
-  The  recorder  is  elected  for  life  by  the  court  of  aldermen. 
He  must  be  a  freeman,  but  the  grant  of  freedom  may  im- 
mediately precede  the  eleetibn.  The  recorder  has  always  been 
chosen  from  among  bernsters.  The  duties  of  recorder  are 
those  of  an  advocate  and  adviser  of  the  corporation.  He  is 
advised  with  on  all  cases  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  holds  a  brief  for  the  corporation  in  all  cases,  except  in 
the  courts  where  he  himself  presides.  When  the  city  is  heard 
by  council  befbre  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  recorder 
a^ues  the  ease.  He  is  by  charter  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
commissioner  of  tbe  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Southwark.  Tbe  rerorder  attends  the  lord- 
mayor  on  all  importint  oeeasions  of  state  ceremony.  He 
aits  with  the  judges  of  the  court  of  hnstinn  to  direct  them 
in  points  of  law  and  to  give  judgment  The  recorder  acts 
aa  one  of  the  jodgce  at  ^e  twelve  sessions  holden  annually 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  at  &e  conclusion  of  each  prepares  a 
report  of  the  caae  of  every  capital  convict  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  privy-eouncil,  and  he  afterwards  attends  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  Queen  thereupon.  He  issues  warrants 
for  the  reprieve  or  execution  of  %h6  criminals  whose  cases 
have  been  reported.  The  annual  salary  of  the  recorder  is 
3000/.,  in  addition  to  which  he  receives  the  ordinary  fees  on 
all  oases  and  briefs  which  come  to  him  from  the  corpora- 
tion.  uid  ioiM  other  toiflmg  emoluments. 


The  common-sergeant,  who  has  always  been  a  barrister, 
iselected  by  the  oomraon-couacil  on  the  nomination  of  some 
member  of  the  court.  His  duties  are :—  to  preside  daily  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  tbe  Old  Bailey  during  the  sessions  for 
London  and  Middlesex,  for  which  purpose  he  is  always 
named  in  the  commission ;  he  attends  all  meetings  of  the 
livery  in  common-hall;  be  attends  all  courts  of  alder- 
men and  of  common-council  unless  otherwise  engaged  in 
behalf  of  the  corporation ;  he  also  attends  tbe  lord-mayor 
on  all  public  occasions ;  ho  advises  in  all  law  cases  relating  to 
the  ccn^ration,  and  acts  as  counsel  for  the  dty  in  the  courts 
in  Westminster  HalL  His  salary  is  1500t  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  which  he  receives  fees  with  all  cases  and  brie& 
sent  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  has  some  other  small 
emoluments. 

Tbe  town- clerk  is  appointed  by  the  common-council,  and 
holds  his  office  by  a  grant  under  the  common-seal  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  court.  He  is  the  clerk  of  all  courts 
holden  before  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen ;  of  the 
mayor's  court,  of  the  court  of  hustings,  of  the  courts  of 
common-council  and  of  common-hall,  and  of  the  sessions 
for  conservation  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Medway. 
His  duties  arc  ejtrreediDgly  various;  they  are  such  aa  are 
incident  to  the  office  of  a  secretary  or  town-clerk  of  a 
poration,  and  need  not  be  here  detailed.  In  one  year 
(1833)  this  officer  attended  75  committees  of  aldermen  and 
502  committees  of  the  common-council,  in  addition  to  hk 
other  duties.  His  emoluments  consist  of  fees  on  licences, 
on  leases,  and  on  admissions  to  freedom  or  to  different 
offices,  estimated  at  700/.  per  annum  for  himself  and  100*. 
for  his  clerks :  besides  these  fees  he  has  a  salary  of  1300/ 
per  annum,,  and  an  allowance  of  1500/.  per  annum  &r  the 
expenses  of  his  office.  He  resides  in  i^rtnents  at  the 
Guildhall,  free  of  rent  end  taxes. 

It  is  nut  necesEary  to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  the  nature 
of  other  offices  held  under  the  corporation.  Their  duties 
will  generally  be  sufficieutly  indicated  by  their  designations 

In  the  City  of  London  there  are  89  companies  or  guilds, 
eight  of  which  are  practically  extinct;  and  one  other, 
that  of  parish  clerks,  is  not  connected  with  the  mqm- 
cipal  institutions  of  the  city.  Except  in  cases  when  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  City  is  presented  by  a  formal  vote 
of  the  corporation,  no  person  could,  until  recently,  beoome  a 
freeman  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  one  of  these  com 
panics;  but  when  by  birth,  apprenticeship,  purchase,  (n-gift, 
a  perran  has  become  a  member  of  a  company,  he  has  (by 
virtue  of  an  existing  bye- law)  an  inchoate  n^bt  to  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  and  is  admitted  on  proving  his  qualifiear 
tion  and  on  pa>'ment  of  certain  fees.  Within  the  last  few 
years  however  the  antient  practice  has  been  resumed  of 
admitting  to  the  freedom  all  resident  householders  who  may 
apply,  by  vote  of  common-council,  without  being  members 
of  any  company.  Most  of  the  companies  possess  what  is 
called  a  livery,  that  is,  a  part  of  their  body,  under  the  name 
of  liverymen,  if  they  be  freemen  of  the  corporation,  eqjoy 
privileges  which  other  freemen  do  not  possess :  such  as  Not- 
ing for  mayor,  sheriff,  chamberlain.  Sec,  a  right  limited  to 
them  exclusively  by  an  act  of  Geo.  IL  The  following  list 
exhibits  the  names  of  the  companies,  stated  in  their  6raer  of 
precedence.  The  first  twelve  an  called  tho  Twelve  Great 
Companies.  The  names  in  Italics  are  those  of  »tuict  com* 
panies-:— 

1.  Mercers  21. 

2.  Grocers  22. 
3  Drapers  23. 

4.  Fishmongers  24. 

5.  Groldsmiths  25. 

6.  Skinners  26. 

7.  Merchant  Tailors  27. 

8.  Haberdashers  28. 

9.  Balten  29. 

10.  Ironmongers  30. 

11.  Vintners  31. 

12.  Cloth-workers  32. 

13.  Dyers  33. 

14.  Brewers  34. 

15.  Leather-sellers  ,35. 

16.  Pewterers  36. 

17.  Barbers  37. 

18.  Cutlers  38. 

19.  Bakers  39. 

20.  Was-chandlen      u  qu  ze40>, 


Tallow-chandlets 
Armourers  and  Brasiers 
Girdlers 
Butchers 
Saddlers 
Orpenten 
Cordwainers 
Painter-stainers 
Curriers 
Iifasons 
Plumbers 
Innholdan 
Founders 
Poulterers 
Cooks 
Coopers 
Bricklayers 
Bowyeis 
Fletchers  T 
BlMksait^LC 
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41.  Joiners 

42.  Weavers 

43.  Woolmea 

44.  SeriTineza 

45.  Fruiterm 

46.  Plasterers 

47.  Stationers 

48.  Broderers 

49.  Upholders 

50.  Miisiciana 

51.  Turners 

5S.  Basket-makers 

53.  Glaciers 

54.  Homwa 

55.  Farriers 

56.  Paviers 

57.  Lorinen 

58.  Apothecaries 

59.  Shipwrights 

60.  Spectaale-DMkers 
SI.  Qock-makMS 
63.  Glovers 

63.  Comb-makns 

64.  Felt-makers 

65  Frame-work  knitters 


66.  E(ak-thniw«ca 

67.  SilhaM 

68.  Ptntna/m-t 

69.  Needle-makers 

70.  Gardeners 

71.  Soap-7nak&-t 

72.  Tin-plate  workers 

73.  Wheelwrights 

74.  Distillers 

75.  Hat-bcmd-tnahera 

76.  Patten-makers 

77.  Glass-sellen 

78.  Tobacco-pipe-makers 

79.  Coach    and  harness 

makers 

80.  Gun-makers 

81.  Wire-drawers 

82.  Long  bowatring-makert 

83.  Playing-card-maken 

84.  Fan-makers 

85.  Woodmongtr* 

86.  Starch-moAer* 
67.  Fishermen 

88.  Pariah  Cleiu 

89.  Carmen 


No  company  on  the  foregouig  list,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Carmen,  is  now  exclunvely  composed  of  persons  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' company  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sale  of 
dri^  or  the  pnwtiee  of  mediciae ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Stationws'  company  in  the  trade  connected  with  the 
sale  of  hooks.  Tha  livery  was  in  former  limes  granted 
only  to  the  more  wealthy  citisens.  An  order  of  the 
court  a[  aldermen,  passed  in  1697,  directs  that  *  no  person 
ahcMild  he  allowed  to  take  upon  himself  the  clothing 
(or  livery)  of  any  of  the  twelve  companies,*  those  whiw 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  fbregoini;  list*  '  unless  he  have 
an  estate  of  lOOOA;  nor  of  the  inferior  companies  unless 
he  have  an  estate  of  5001.'  In  more  modern  times  not 
only  has  this  restriction  been  relaxed,  but  it  has  frequently 
been  made  imperative  upon  many  freemen  of  the  City  to 
take  up  their  livery  in  one  of  the  companies.  The  terms 
of  admission  vary  with  regard  to  different  companies ;  but, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  it  is  open  to  any  freeman  to  take 
ap  the  livery  of  any  company  upon  payment  of  its  regular 
fees  or  fines.  When  the  freedom  is  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  patrimony  or  servitude,  the  fines  are  usually  limited  to  a 
few  pounds ;  in  other  cases  they  vary  from  a  nw  pounds  to 
200  guineas.  These  trading  companies  may  he  divided  into 
three  classes:— 

1.  Those  which  exercise  an  eflicient  oontrol  over  their 
trade,  in  which  class  there  are  now  only  two  companies,  the 
Goldsmiths  and  the  Apothecaries. 

2.  Those  which  have  power  to  search  for  defective  wares, 
or  to  prove  or  mark  the  article,  or  to  execute  any  legislative 
enactment  passed  for  regulating  the  trade.  In  this  class 
there  are  now  only  the  Apotheoories,  Stationers,  Gun- 
makers,  and  Founders,  whichlost  has  the  privilege  of  testing 
and  marking  weights. 

3.  Those  into  which  persons  carrying  on  certain  occupa- 
tious  in  the  City  are  compelled  to  enter,  which  class  includes 
alt  not  enumerated  in  the  flnt  and  second  doss. 

The  management  of  the  afioirs  <^  these  companies  is  en- 
trusted to  oertain  senior  members  of  the  llxpry,  who  form 
what  is  commonly  called  *  The  Court  of  Asnstonts,'  and 
which  usually  consists  of  a  master,  a  senior  warden,  a  junior 
warden,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of  assistants,  who  suc- 
ceed in  doe  rotation  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  court.  Many 
of  the  companies  possess  extensive  estates  and  other  propnrty, 
iriiich  is  applied  in  part  to  the  relief  of  decayed  members 
of  their  own  body  and  their  families,  and  in  part  to  more 
general  objects  of  charity.  Many  of  them  are  also  trustees 
of  lands  and  money,  which  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
doniMSto  specific  charitable  object^  and,  among  such  otuects, 
to  education.  These  companies  ate  however  no  part  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  but  have  many  of  them  their  own 
chuteis  of  incorporation. 

The  City  returns  four  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  of  election  is  in  the  freemen,  being  liverymen, 
and  thefnhabUant  bouseholders  occupying  dwellings  of  10/. 
yearly  value.  The  nnmben  of  dectors  legisteKod  m  these 
two  aUww'in  1836  and  1837  vere  u  fbUm:- 


ins.  in?.' 

Number  of  househoMert  .  .  10.323  10,675 
Freemen,  being  liverymen    .    .     9,134  9,005 


Together    .    .  19,456  19,678 

It  IS  prooable  that  some  of  the  above  are  registered  in 
their  double  capacity,  and  thus  swell  the  aqpparent  number 
of  electors.  The  number  that  ^polled  at  the  general  election 
(on  which  occasion  the  same  mdwidual  can  appear  in  one 
character  only)  of  1837,  which  was  severely  contested,  was— 

Householders  5,799 

Fremeen*  being  livervmen  .    .  5,778 


11.577 

Productiott. — That  London  u  not  commonly  consi- 
dered as  a  manufiuituring  towp  is  ovnug  to  the  mora  in* 
portant  aspects  under  which  it  presents  itself  and  not 
oecaiise  of  the  idHonee  of  manufitcluring  industry.  Mann- 
&atnree  ai  alaort  eveiy  kind  are  in  ftot  carried  on  in  the 
metropolis,  and  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude;  the  best 
workinen  in  almost  every  branch  of  handioaft  being  eartain 
of  flttdine  employment'in  London  at  the  highest  rate  of 
wages.  London  was  fi>r  a  long  time  the  only  seat  of  the 
Bn^h  broad  silk  manufiicture,  which  is  still  carried  on  as 
extensively  as  formerly,  and  periiops  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  although  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and  other 
towns  have  now  become  rivals  in  that  branch  of  induatry 
Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  ikhrice  are  not  made  in  or  about 
London. 

The  largest  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries  in 
the  kingdom  are  in  the  metropolis.  The  muiuflmture  of 
metals  in  almost  every  branch  is  carried  on  to  a  Test  extent 
It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  hardware  and  cutlery 
required  for  eommim  purposes  is  made  at  Birmingham 
and  ShefBeld,  which  likewise  supply  the  greater  part  of 
those  arttcles  required  for  exportation,  because  of  the  lower 
prioes  at  which  they  can  be  there  produced ;  but  when 
taste  or  fashion  is  to  be  considered,  and  superioriQr  of  qua- 
lity is  desired,  the  London  workmen  are  commonly  em- 
ployed. Almost  every  kind  of  machinery,  from  the  smallest 
wheels  required  by  the  watch-maker  to'  the  most  powerfol 
steam-engines,  ore  made  in  London.  T^e  making  of  gold 
and  silver  articles,  of  optical  and  sureical  and  other  instru- 
ments, tools  of  the  b^t  quality,  and  musical  instruments, 
gives  employment  tb  numerous  bands.  Ship-buildtng,  with 
all  its  accessaries,  rope-makers,  mast-makers,  block-makers, 
anchoMmiths,  &e.,  has  always  been  actively  nosecuted. 
There  are  also  numerous  chemical  works  on  a  large  scal^ 
tanneries,  aoap-manuflmtories«  potteries,  and  dye-houses. 
Hale  and  ftmale  clothing  of  all  descrh>tions  is  made,  not 
merely  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  but 
for  the  supply  of  wealthy  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  in  the  British  colonies.  The  metropolis 
is  also  the  great  workshop  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  The  number  of  books  printed  and  publishad  in  all 
other  pasts  of  England  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  is 
produced  in  Loudon.  The  number  of  men  employed  as 
compositors  in  London  is  estimated  at  2000 ;  there  are  also 
500  apprentices,  and  1000  pressmen,  in  addition  to  those 
who  superintend  the  working  of  the  great  printing-machines, 
and  whose  number  has  not  been  aseotained.  In  the  ex- 
tent to  whidi  it  has  now  reached,  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  labour  of  producing  books  and  periodical  publications 
in  London  may  well  be  considered  a  manufoctuie.  _  It  haa 
been  computM  by  a  boobeller  long  oonvosant  witti  one 
great  branch  of  publication— that  of  iieriodical  works — that 
the  number  of  audi  wwks  sold  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month  in  London  amounts  to  half  a  million  of  copies,  oc- 
casioning an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
25,000/. ;  and  that  the  number  of  parcels  containing  perio- 
dicals despatched  into  the  country  in  various  directions  on 
that  day  is  2000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  weekly  pub- 
lications (not  newspapers),  about  fifty  in  number,  of  which 
about  ten  millions  of  ctmies  are  sold  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Of  newspapers  th^  are  eleven  published  daily,  six 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening.  There  are  besides 
twenty-four  weekly  newspapers,  and  thirty-eight  whidi 
i^tpear  at  other  intervale  of  time,  some  three  timet  and 
some  twice  a  week ;  others  on  altranate  weeks,  and  one  w 
two  monthly.  The  number  of  newspapo*  stamps  issoad 
for  London  publioationa  between  15th  aeittember,  1835,  ud 
15th M««d»,  1888. W«-   Digitized  byGoOgle 
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.  a  UnywandiiiglStb  of  September,  1 836  .  19,241,640 
ISth  1837  .  29,173,797 

six  months  ending  IfithHareb.  1838  .  14,438,956 

The  number  of  newvpapera  despatdied  from  the  Qenwal 
Post-Office  in  London  iu  eacfa  of  the  three  yean  ending 
31st  of  Oetober,  1889-C-7,  wu  u  ibllom:— 

^  Tow  endligllW  0>U^ 
S«rt&DaillMlnlud.OaOT  UJMjW     JZjmjm  n/MAU 


«7. 


14^,890 


9Ujiao 


WJt«,4M 
»7,MS 


8«t  Q)roii|fa  tlw  Twop»DT-FBit 

TotaX  UjaS,m  19,929^U6 

The  inoreue  in  the  number  of  stamps  and  in  the  trans- 
misMoD  by  post  during  the  last  year  above  given,  doubtless 
arises  from  the  reduction  of  .the  stamp-duty  to  whioh  news- 
papers were  liable. 

Comumption.— It  is  not  pOMiUe  to  state  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  aecura<7  the  anouiU  of  oonsumption  in  Xiimaon, 
of  any  except  a  vwy  &w  ortietoa  of  geoenl  use.  A  eon- 
tnderible  part  of  the  fivelign  and  oolmiil  raenduodise  that 
passes  every  year  through  the  custom-house  of  the  port  is 
forwarded  into  the  intoior  of  the  country,  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  produce  of 
London  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  Shs.  A  tolerably 
good  test  of  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  was  formerly 
supplied  by  the  returns  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smith- 
fiela  market,  although  this  would  at  all  times  be  somewhat 
below  the  actual  amount,  because  of  the  number  of  animals 
sold  to  butdiers  by  the  drovers  on  their  road  to  the  market ; 
but  of  late  years,  since  the  improvement  of  turnpike-roads, 
and  the  consequent  aoeeleration  of  travelling,  and  more 
especially  since  the  adoption  of  steam-navigation,  a  great 
and  oontinnally  increasii^  quanti^  of  cattle  atad  slau^ 
tared  meat  is  brought  for  sale  to  London,  of  whidi  no  ac- 
eount  is  takan.  During  all  the  solder  months  of  the  year, 
from  Oetobw  to  April,  almost  every  steam-vessel  employed 
in  the  coasting-trade  to  London  brings  a  supply  to  its 
markets.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered  on  Saturday 
in  Edinbuigh  are  by  this  means  brought  and  exposed  to 
sale  on  the  following  Monday,  and  this  branch  of  business 
is  now  followed  with  activity  and  regolari^  fVom  almost 
every  port  of  the  kingdom  within  500  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis, which %as  with  it  a  constant  steam  communication. 
Live  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  brought  by  the  same  means 
during  the  summer  months,  and  in  considerable  numbers. 
With  this  explanation  the  fcilowing  table  is  offered,  showing 
the  average  number  of  sheep  ana  cattle  sold  in  Smitfafiela 
market  in  each  qniDquenntal  period  from  1730  to  1770,  and 
the  actual  numbers  so  sold  in  each  of  the  yean  frjHo  1880 
to  1838:— 


1730  to  1735  .       568.060  .  93,655 

1 735      1 740  .        599.466  .  97,548 

1740      1745  .        531,134  .  85,892 

1745      1750  .        655,516  .  80.876 

1750      1755                680,618  .  80,843 

'  17S5     1760  ,       616.750  .  91,699 

1760     1765  .       635,247  .  86,555 

1765     1770  .       632,812  .  84,244 

SbMp.  C«ttk. 

1820       .         947,990       .  138,933 

1881       .  1,107,230       .  129,125 

1822  .  1,340.160       .  '  148,043 

1823  .  1,864,920       .  149,552 

1824  .  1,239,720       .  163,615 

1825  .  1,130,310       .  lo6,985 

1826  .  1,270,530       .  143,460 

1827  .  1,335,100       .  138,363 

1828  .  1,288,460       .  147,968 

1829  .  1,240,300        .  158,313 

1830  .  1,287,070        .  159,907 

1831  .  1,189,010  .  148.168 
1632  .  1,257,180  .  158,640 
1^33       .  1,167,820       .  152.093 

,    IIB34       .  1,237,360       .  162,485 

:835       .  1,381,^0       .  170.325 

1836  .  1.219,510       .  164,351 

1837  .  1.329,010       .  172.435 

1838  .  1.403.400       .  183,362 

The  fidlowmg  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  brought  imo  the  port  of  London  in  each  year  from 


Whut. 

Floui. 

WchHlmM. 

Qoaitm. 

S*du  aad  Bamk. 

1S2L 

S4W1 

464ja0 

lasi 

406,4Bi 

442^18 

1818 

664^1 

460J0H 

ISM 

SBM37 

80SJ80 

uss 

aS4;B67 

4S7;BI  . 

18S6 

630X1 

640^ 

ili 

488.868 
460.689 

lUO 

423.102 

468J93 

18» 

1,848,741 

484,793  . 

1881 

4%7M  . 
677,003 

1SB2 

90W17 

1838 

69S.90S 

542313 

18M 

408,666 

1685 

449,168 

1888 

&i  : 

!S 

88MII7 

6U,006 

1820  to  1B38  contains  the  only  information  that  can  be 
given  concerning  the  oonsumption  of  bread  in  ihe  metro- 

folis,  but  must  not  be  taken  as  an  accurate  test  of  that  ftu;t. 
n  ordinary  seasons  the  great  bulk  of  these  importations  are 
retained  fw  the  uaeof  the  metropi^  and  surrounding  district, 
but  in  addition  to  the  quantities  thus  recorded  a  ^at  deal  of 
flour  is  brought  by  land-carriage  from  the  adjoining  counties 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  books  of  the  custom-house, 
norof  the  derks  of  Ibe  markets;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
seasons  of  Bcarei^,  when  grun  is  bnnight  from  abcoad,  much 
that  figures  in  the  retuznsof  the  port  is  aftwwards  transmitted 
to  other  parts  of  the  oounte7.  In  order  to  render  the  fol- 
lowing flgnres  as  nseflil  as  powble  in  a  eompantive  point 
of  view,  notioe  is  added  diaracteristio  of  each  season. 

Baknr  an  nnafsk 
Mot  qSto  la  mmsa. 

Bdin*  as  kvnagaw 

Not  qpa»  an  tnmge. 
|FdlaTNaf». 

I  Aim*  aa  MHagK 
}BdbvnKnnfla. 

The 'following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  brought 
to  London  in  eiushyear,  from  1S25,  will  ^w  tfasomsump- 
tion  of  that  siticle  with  tolerable  accuxa^.  OF  late  years 
the  greater  amount  of  gas-lighting,  the  inereisii^  number 
of  steam-engines  employed  for  manu&etnring  purposes,  and 
still  more  ma  sn|^yiug  of  steam-'veBads,  occasion  an  in- 
creased oonsumption  beyond  the  quanti^  used  in  ftmilies ; 
but  these  circumstanees  cannot  wry  materially  afieet  the 
general  result 

Too*.  Tom. 

im       ijauM  lan  t.mjm 

use  tjm»l  1888  2,010,40* 

1887  IMVni  18S4  9.07a,fi86 

UBS  LM»,6B8  USB  a^JHZ 

1B8»  2,018,976  1886  2^aBS 

1880  8479^  Un  iMtjm 

1831  10«29>  1838  2M1JBI 

The  consumption  of  coals  in  London,  in  1 744,  was  596,192 
tons,  and  in  1795  had  reached  1,163,100  tons. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  draw  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
supply  of  water,  for  manufacturing  and  household  pumoses, 
from  the  Thames  and  what  is  called  the  New  River. 
[Hertfordshire,  p.  179.]  The  daily  consumption  is 
stated  by  the  directors  of  the  principal  companies  (eight  in 
number)  by  which  it  is  distributed,  to  amount  to  20,829,555 
imperial  galbms.  Of  this  quantity,  the  north-western  dis- 
trict receives  9,000.727  gallons,  the  north-eastern  7,694,828 
gallons,  and  the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
4.134,000  gallonB.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  suburb 
are  partly  supplied  by  a  ninth  company,  from  ponds  at 
Hampstead  ana  Higbgate.  The  six  companies  which  draw 
their  supply  from  we  Thames  have  la^  reservoira,  into 
whidi  the  water  is  pumped  by  powerfril  engines,  and  allowed 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  for  the  subsidence  of  the  grosser 
impurities.  Besides  these  sources  of  supply,  London  fass 
the  advantage  of  possessing,  in  many  parts,  rorings  of  pecu- 
liarly fine  water ;  and  th^  is  little  ooubt  that  the  compa- 
rative state  of  healthiness  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  must 
be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  the  excellent  drainage. 

The  consumption  of  the  metropdis,  In  regard  to  some 
principal  artides  which  are  under  the  management  of  the 
excise,  may  be  stated  with  tderable  acouraoy.  The  fi^w^ 
ing  statement  gives  the  number  of  busheU  of  malt  need  bv 
the  London  brewers,  and  the  quantities  of  British  and 
foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  which  have  been  sent  out 
with  permits  by  the  dralera  or  tnauuftcturers,  for  consump- 
tion, m  diftrmt  years  since  1 827 


Ycata, 

1827 

isas 

1838 
1836 
1887 


MaUOHd 
Id  BrawioE. 
BttiheU. 

3.176.046 
4,66^626 
5^836 


Odloni. 
1,512,268 
1,485.953 

j.47iim 

1,420,600 


Seat  out  oTSIodL  tui  CbnanmptioB. 


Britl«li 

Gallona. 

4.602,^ 
5,S2Z,14S 
6,218318 
6,941,361 


Tofaaeeo. 

Iba. 
3.167JU3 

SJB1744 
4,038317 


Smir 

lbs. 
896,009 
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Sonw  kbatement  from  the  above  quantitiei,  but  in  what 
proportion  cannot  be  stated,  must  be  made  befive  we  can 
ascertain  the  actual  cooBumption  of  the  metropolis,  because 
manypersons  who  reside  beyond  its  limits  procure  supplies 
from  London  tradesmen. 

Poiiee. — Until  comparatively  a  recent  period,  tbe  police 
of  this  metropolis  was  very  defective,  although  tbe  subject 
had  engand  tbe  attention  of  the  publiOf  and  had  bean  in- 
vestigated by  numerous  eommittees  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons at  various  times  during  tbe  last  fifty  years.  Hie '  Trea- 
tise on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,'  published  by  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  inl797,  revealed  such  dreadful  scenes  of  denravity  as 
powerfiilly  engird  the  public  attention ;  and  to  tliat  work 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  reforms  which 
have  at  length  been  introduced.  Deplmble  as  was  the  state 
of  tbe  police  when  Mr.  Colquboun's  work  was  published,  it 
was  not  worse  than  it  baa  been  for  some  centuries.  As 
recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
highly  dangerous  to  venture  abroad,  alone  and  unarmed, 
after  dark,  except  in  tbe  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town ; 
and  in  1728  a  plan  was  formed  for  robbing  the  queen  in  St 
Paul's  Chnrohyard,  as  she  returned  from  supper  in  the  city 
to  St  Jameses ;  but  the  gang  being  engaged  in  robbing  Sir 
Gilbert  Hettfacote,  an  alderman,  on  hi*  xetam  from  the 
House  of  CommMs,  her  majesty  passed  uimiolested.  Many 
fhets  are  reewded  by  HaiUand  and  other  historians,  showing 
the  .height  to  which  open  violence  was  carried  in  those  days. 
Fielding,  writing  in  1751,  sajrs:  'The  great  increase  of  rob- 
beries witiiin  these  few  years  is  an  evil  which  to  me  appears 
to  deserve  some  attention.  In  frict,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  the  streets  of  this  town,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it, 
will  shortly  be  impassable  without  the  utmost  hazani ;  nor  [ 
are  we  threatened  with  seeing  less  dangerous  gangs  of 
rogues  among  us  than  those  which  tbe  Italians  call  tbe 
banditti.  What  indeed  may  not  the  public  apprehend 
when  they  are  informed,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues,  whose  number 
falls  little  short  of  a  hundred,  who  are  incorporated  in  one 
body,  have  officers  and  a  treasury,  and  have  reduced  theft 
and  robbery  into  a  r^ular  system?  There  are  of  this  society 
men  who  appear  in  all  disguises  and  mix  in  most  com- 
panies.* Bven  so  recently  as  the  end  of  tbe  last  <%ntury 
there  were  many  places  in  the  metropolis  where  swarms  of 
the  most  dwperate  men  openly  congregated,  in  perfect 
seearity  from  the  police,  which  dared  not  disturb  them. 
Among  these  places  of  reawtwere  some,  the  names  of  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  a^  infbmous  for  the  crimes 
which  were  perpetrated  in  them.  Open  violence  is  now 
fortunately  at  an  end,  and  even  in  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
the  suburbs  an  efficient  police  ensures  personal  safety  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  The  vice  which  still  exists  is  of  a  less 
obtrusive  diaracter,  and  crimes  are  now  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  depredations  on  property.  Soeie^  has  been 
thus  tending  towards  improvement  duriu  the  wst  forty  or 
fifty  years,  but  it  is  durmg  the  latter  huf  of  this  period 
that  the  amendment  has  been  most  appacmt  The  evidence 
given  belbra  a  sommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
laiS,  still  detailed  soenes  and  eireumstances  of  villainy 
wnieh  are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed.  Tbe  establishment 
of  tiie  metropolitsn  police  force,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
in  1B89,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  produdng  this 
improvement  The  relations  for  its  management  are 
calculated  for  the  prevention  rather  than  tbe  punishment 
of  crime,  it  having  been  among  the  gravest  chafes  made 
against  the  system  which  it  superseded  that  men  were 
nursed  in  crime  until  the  length  to  which  they  proceeded 
produced  the  <^r  of  rewards     their  apprehension. 

llie  police  force  is  under  tbe  management  of  two  commit- 
aioneia,  who  axe  in  direct  oommmicraon  with  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department ;  under  the  oommissioneta 
arelTsaperintendents,  70  hupeetots.  342  sergeants,  and  2968 
constaUes.  The  disttict  nndnr  their  care  extends  from 
Brentford  Bridge  on  the  west,  to  tbe  river  Lea  on  the  east, 
and  from  Highgato  on  the  north,  to  Streatham  and  Nor- 
wood on  the  south,  excluding  the  city  of  London.  The 
population  of  this  district,  at  the  census  of  1831,  was 
1,493,012  souls,  and  tbe  rental  of  houses  assessed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  within  the  same,  in  1837,  amounted  to 
<,177,113^  per  annum.  The  constables  and  officers  must 
be  men  of  good  character,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  are  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  yean  of  age.  They  wear  a  uniform  dress,  and  are 
•haaatlMr  a  fine  and  respectable-loohing  body  of  men.  The 
P.  C,  No.  846. 


whole  district  is  parcelled  out  into  seventeen  divuions,  to 
esch  of  which  one  superintendent  and  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  sergeants  and  constables  are  appointed;  and  it  is 
expected  that  each  constable  will  exert  himself  to  acquire 
a  complete  personal  knowledge  of  his  district.  The  system 
of  responsibility  throughout  the  forceis  perfect  The  com* 
misSioners  are  answerable  to  the  government  for  the  due 
pwfimnanceoPtheir  duties;  the  superintendents  are  answer^ 
^le  to  the  commiaaionars  for  their  own  conduct,  and  that 
of  the  sergeants  and  constables  in  their  division ;  and  tbe 
sergeants  are  answerable  to  the  supenntendents  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  constables  under  their  orders.  Tbo  consta- 
bles and  officers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments or  gratuities  from  private  persons.  Tbe  expense 
attending  this  system  is  greater  that)  that  of  the  old  nightly 
watch,  for  which  it  was  sabstituted.  The  total  expenditure, 
in  tbe  year  1837,  amounted  to  209,754/.  ^\9.  lid. ,  and  the 
charge  for  the  former  niehtly  watch,  in  the  same  districts, 
was  137,288/.  1  St.  6d,  For  Uiis  difference,  72,465/.  1 3«.  5d^ 
the  inhabitants  have  the  benefit  of  an  efficient  day  police  in 
exchange  for  an  inefficient  nightly  watch,  which  was  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  infirm  old  men.  Use  expense  charge- 
able on  the  parishes  is  limited  to  an  assessment  of  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  tbe  rental,  and  all  beyond  this  is 
defrayed  from  tbe  public  purse.  Three-fourths  of  tbe  whole 
expense  are  borne  out  of  the  parish  rates,  limited  as  above 
mentioned ;  and  the  remaining  one>fourth  is  paid  by  the 
IVeasury.  The  efficiency  of  the  metropolitan  police  may  in 
part  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
taken  into  oustftdy  by  its  constables,  in  each  year  since  it 
came  ftirly  into  operation,  and  wbic^  were:— 

1S31  .  njIM  cfwhom  aiSSSwendnuik. 

1832  .  ^7.543  ..  32^ 

1833  .  S9.939  29jm 
18Si  .  SiJM  ..  19,77» 
ISaS  .  S3g474  ..  2O94 
1830  .  63^  ..  £2728 
18^  .  64,416  21,426 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  by  the 
metropolitan  police  force  in  the  year  1838  was  71,802,  of 
whom  48,742  wore  accused  of  pett^  offences,  and  the  re- 
maining 23,060  of  crimes  usually  tried  before  a  jury.  Of 
these  numbers  20,697  in  the  first  class,  and  14,820  in  the 
second  class,  or  about  one-half,  were  dischaiged  on  a  hearing 
by  the  magistrates,  only  2951  were  committed  for  trial. 
15,876  were  discharged  on  payment  of  fines — cbiefiycasasof 
drunkenness,  and  tbe  remainder  were  sentenced  summsrily 
by  the  magistrates  to  various  short  periods  of  imprisonment 
Among  the  persons  committed  for  trial,  5  were  accused  of 
murder,  16  of  manslaughter,  and  88  of  burglarjr  and  house- 
breaking :  the  others  were  charged  with  larcenies,  hreachefr 
of  the  peace,  and  other  offences  of  inferior  dej^ree. 

Jt  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  in- 
eluded  in  these  numbers  were  t^en  into  custody  by  reason 
of  their  being  drunk,  in  which  condition  they  hold  out 
temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  require  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  police  force  has  no  au- 
thority within  the  City.  The  day  and  tbe  night  pdiee  ir. 
the  City  were  till  lately  established  on  two  systems  wb<dl> 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The  day  police  was  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  its 
opeiations  embraced  the  whde  oity  without  any  reference 
to  its  division  into  wards,  while  the  duty  of  providing  ihn 
nightly  watch  was  loft  to  the  ward  authorities,  each  ward 
supportinff  an  independent  establishment  of  its  own.  Tbe 
day  and  mght  police  are  now  consolidated,  and  consist  of— 

-  1  Superintendent 

12  Inspectors. 

50  Sergeants. 
438  Constables. 

fiOI 

It  is  organised  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plan  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police,  the  Ci^  being  divided  for  this  porpose 
into  6  districts.  There  are  brides,  connected  with  the 
business  of  tbe  justice- rooms,  four  men  special^  called 
police  officers,  and  three  men  placed  at  the  Mansion-house 
and  Guildhall:  tbe  whole  of  this  force  is  dhvcted  by  tbe 
superintendent  Its  duties  are  confined  to  tbe  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  Southwark  being  nndm.  the  metrMwUton 
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There  tre  ftirther  provided  forpranrring  the  peaee  of  the 
metropolu,  nine  police  officei^  «uh  of  which  au  attached 
to  it  three  magiataitei.  The  offlcei  ue- 
Bow  Street,  Mviag  attached  to  it 

Sueen  Square,  „ 
arlborough  Streeti  „ 
Marylebone, 


HattoQ  GardeD) 
Worehip  Street, 
Whitechapel, 
Union  Hall,. 
Thames  Police, 


10  (rfBeeca. 

6  » 

7  n 
7  n 
6  „ 
7 

«  H 

8 

6  „ 


In  addition  to  this  there  ia  a  River  Police  attached  to  the 
Thamea  Police  Office,  and  employing  23  Thameft  police 
■urveyora  and  70  river  coaatables.  The  expense  of  theae 
MtabUBbmenti  ia  fil,724/.  S<.  id.  per  annum.  Tlie  hone- 

Ctrol  was  attaebed  to  the  office  in  Bow  Street  until  Octo* 
r,  1836,  whoi  it  was  made  part  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force ;  it  eom^iaea  a  omduotor,  4^  inspectors,  and  66  patrols. 
Their  sphere  of  action  is  in  the  leas  fkequented  roads  around 
the  metropolis.  Their  respective  beats  and  the  hours  of 
visiting  different  localities  are  continually  being  changed, 
aooormng  to  the  directions  of  the  superintendents  of  pdice. 

The  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  Londou  are 
holden  eight  times  in  the  year.  The  judges  are  the  lord- 
mayor,  aUermen,  and  recorder,  any  four  of  whom  form  a 
quorum,  but  the  recorder  is  the  acting  iuc^.  Before  the 
eatablisfament  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  juris- 
diction of  the  London  sessions  court  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  felonies,  but  in  practice  all  crimes  (except  treason) 
which  were  capital  by  common  lav  and  all  which  have  been 
called  lUomas  by  statute  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
HiSions.  The  uentral  Criminal  Court  has  twelve  ses- 
sions in  Uw  year.  This  court  was  established  *  for  the 
trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  city  of  London,  the  connty 
of  Middlesex,  and  those  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties 
which  lie  within  'the  parishes  of  Barking,  East  Ham,  West 
Ham,  Little  Ilford,  Low  Lavton,  Waltbamstow,  Wanstead, 
St  Mary  Woodford,  and  Chingford,  in  Essex ;  Charlton, 
Lee,  Lewisbam,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  EUbam,  Plumstead, 
Deptford,  Kedbrook  liberty,  and  Nottingham  hamlet,  in 
Kent ;  Soathwark,  Btfttersea,  Bermond»ey,  Cambervell, 
Christchuroh,  Ctapham,  Lambeth,  St.  Mary  Newington, 
Rotherhithe,  Streatham,  Barnes,  Putney,  Tooting,  Graveney, 
Wandsworth,  Merton,  MorUake,  Kew,  Richmond,  and  Wim- 
bledon, in  Sncrey.'  TbU  new  orinunal  court  was  established 
in  1834,  under  the  aot  4  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  36,  and  em- 
powers '  the  lord^maywr  ttf  Lmdon.  the  lord  chanoellor,  the 
judges,  the  aldermen,  recorder,  and  ooromon-aergeant  of 
London,  and  such  others  as  his  majesty  may  appomt,  to  be 
judges  of  a  court  to  be  called  the  Centrsl  Criminal  Court.* 
judges  or  any  two  oS  them  *  may  determine  all  such 
treasons,  murden,  felonies,  uid  misdemeanors  as  might  be 
determined  under  any  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for 
the  city  of  Lon^n  or  county  of  Middlesex,  or  commission 
of  gaol  delivery  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  at  such 
times  and  places  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs  thereof  as  by 
the  said  Commissianers  diall  l>e  appointed.'  The  district 
thus  described  is  to  be  considered  as  one  county  for  all  pur- 
poses under  the  act.  The  juries  are  summoned  ftom  Lon- 
don, or  flroB  the  oouaties,  or  ftom  both  indiscriminately. 
The  MMiona  thus  audiorised  an  to  be  htdden  twelve  times  at 
least  in  every  nar.  This  oonrt  is  flirther  empowered  to  try 
persons  for  onbnoes  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England, 
for  which  separate  sessions  used  formerly  to  be  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases 
brought  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are  larcenies,  un- 
accompanied by  violence.  The  frequency  of  the  sessions 
is  found  to  be  a  great  improvement ;  persons  who  may  be 
wrongftilly  accused  are  speedily  released,  and  the  guilty  are 
more  quickly  brought  to  justice. 

iVtior».>— There  are  nine  prisons  for  the  confinement  of 
oflhnders  within  the  metropdis.  These  ar^- 

•  1.  The  Gaol  of  Newgate  1 

2.  The  Oiltspur-Street  Compter  \  in  the       of  Ximdon 

3.  The  Bridewell  Prison  j 

4.  The  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex  Connty  Gaol 
d  The  Coldbath-flelds.  County  House  of  Correction 

6.  The  Weatmmster.  County  Bridewell 

7.  The  Horaemonger  Lane, 'Surrey  County  QmA 

8.  Hie  Bonngh  Gomptar 

B.  Tlw  Fudtmtiaqr  At  MiUMnk. 


Hm  Gaol  of  Nei^te  is  under  the  oontrot  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  is  the  principal  prison  appropriatad 
to  the  reception  of  persons  brought  before  the  Centnl  Cri- 
minal Court  This  prison  has  at  various  times  been  stig- 
matised as  one  of  the  worst  regulated  in  the  kingdom,  and 
although  various  reformations  have  been  attempted,  but 
little  effectual  good  appears  to  have  been  thus  accomplished. 
In  the  third  Ileport  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1 838,  it  is  stated '  that  this  great  metropo- 
litan {sisoo,  while  it  continues  in  ita  present  state,  is  a- 
firuitful  source  of  demoralization,  and  a  standing  reproach 
on  the  character  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.' 
The  more  heinous  classes  of  offenders  are  placed  in  separate 
cells  which  are  not  warmed,  have  no  privies,  and  are  with- 
out stool  or  table,  but  in  each  of  them  is  placed  a  KUe  and 
^yar  Book.  The  numb«n  of  persons  eonflned  in  this 
prison  in  the  cocuw  of  the  year  ending  Hichaelmai.  1837, 
was  3349,  of  whom  803  were  fonudes.  The  yeal«at  num- 
ber at  any  one  time  in  that  year  was  342,  of  whom  123  wen 
females.  The  current  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year 
amounted  to  7785/.  15«.  \Qd. 

The  Giltspur-Street  Compter  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen.  Prisonm  of 
every  denomination  and  character  are  crowded  together  iu 
the  warcU,  yards,  and  sleeping  c^ls  of  this  prison  without 
any  possibility  of  classification,  and,  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  last  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  '  The  Giltspur- 
Street  Compter  continues  a  wretched  prison,  with  no 
efficient  means  of  affording  a  salutary  discipline.  The 
prisoners  are  left  together  in  large  numbers  in  idtenasa  and 
unrestrained  communication  during  the  whole  84  boura.' 
The  numbw  of  pciwmers  oonflned  there  in  the  coarse  oi  the 
year  1837  was  AA2  males  and  130  females;  tbagroateat 
number  at  any  (me  time  was  124  males  and  48  tenalea. 

The  Kidewell  prison  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
govemm  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals,  and  is 
used  for  the  reception  of  persona  summarily  convicted  1^  the 
lord  mayor  or  sitting  aldermen.  The  fnisoners  are  for  the 
most  part  petty  pilferers,  misdemeanants,  and  vagrants: 
refractory  apprentices  brought  before  the  aldmnen  or 
chamberlain  of  London  are  also  sent  here  to  solitary  con- 
finement for  short  periods.  The  prisoners  were  formerly 
employed,  as  a  punishment,  in  beating  hemp,  which  occupa- 
tion has  given  place  to  the  modem  invention — the  tread- 
wheel.  The  inmates  are  classified,  and  the  nimt  Mgttem 
has  been  adopted.  There  were  confined  in  thu  priaun  in 
the  yeu  ending  Miohaelmas,  1837,  770  males  and  35S 
females;  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was  90  maks 
andSOfemales.  The  current  expensea  in  that  year  amounted 
to  1934;.  \b9.  Id. 

The  new  prison,  Clerkenwell,  is  the  general  reeeiviog 
prison  of  Middlesex  for  offenders  committed,  either  m 
examination  befive  the  police  magistrates,  for  trial  at  the 
sessions,  for  wantof  bail,  and  occasionally  on  summary  ood- 
viction.  Some  degree  of  classification  has  latterly  been 
attempted,  but  as  the  limits  of  the  prison  oUige  30,  40,  or 
more  prisoners  to  remain  together  in  a  small  room,  this 
division  must  be  more  nominal  than  real ;  the  attempt  is 
indeed  limited  to  meriting  divisions  on  the  floor,  within 
which  certain  classes  are  deured  to  remain.  nnmbcf 
confined  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  was  4263 
males  and  2054  femalM,  but  the  greatest  number  at  any 
one  time  was  206  maks  and  109  fsnmles ;  the  expunea  %k 
theyear  amounted  to  376Sf.  10*.  SdL 

Tite  Coldbath-fleldt  County  House  of  Coneetion  is 
undwr  the  jurisdlctbn  of  14  visiting  magistrates  appnntad 
at  each  quarter^essiona  *  four  go  out  of  office  quartray  by 
rotation.  This  prison  contains  felons,  misdemeonanta,  and 
persons  committed  under  the  designation  of  rogues  and  va- 

g bonds.  It  contains  a  tread-wheel.  The  prisoners  are 
pt  separate  in  classes  in  the  different  wwds,  and  the 
silent  system  is  strictly  enforced.  The  discipline  is  said  by 
the  prison  inspectors  to  be  extremely  good.  In  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  thrae  were  cun&ned  6625  males 
and  3125  females;  the  greatest  number  at  any. one  time 
having  been  929  males  and  319  females;  the  expense  to  the 
countv,  exclusive  of  alterations  and  repairs,  was  13.4Sij 
14«.  9^ 

The  Westminster  Coun^  Bridewell  in  TothiU-aelds  is 
under  the  jurifdiBtin  of  ue  masutrataa  for  the  Ci^  of 
Westminster.  It  is  a  modern  boiUins^  haviubeen Irit 
oconpiedin  1884:  it eost upwards <OjH^000<.  Thepriaoa 
line  48  daywM  and  M9^^^^(31^9g^  la 
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Htkn  to  ISO  diA  oatls  in  the  Usemmt.  The  olia^eation 
of  prisoaera  is  aooomplislied  to  a  great  extent  Priaouen 
who  tuiT«  been  convicted  an  tnfajected  to  the  silent  gystem. 
TbeiB  are  two  tread-The^  in  the  prison,  and  two  sebooU 
hne  been  eit&blisbed,  one  ibr  haju,  the  othw  Jbr  ^jrla, 
under  17  yean  of  age,  who  are  oommitted  to  the  pruon. 
In  the  year  ending  at  Hiefamlmai.  1837,  there  were  oon- 
flned  3089  males  and  jM39  femalei;  the  greatest  number 
at  any  one  time  was  438,  of  whom  1 59  were  females.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  prison  were  3578^  7».  4d. 

The  Surrey  County  Gaol,  in  Honemonger  Lane,  South- 
wark,  is  xman  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheruB^  court  of  quar- 
ter-seffiiona,  and  12  visiting  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  This  prison  contains  debtors  as  well  as  criminals 
of  all  degrees,  which  latter  are  not  classified,  not  kept  sepa- 
mte  to  any  useful  extent.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
MichaelmaR,  1837,  there  were  in  this  prison  1193  mole  and 
107  female  debtors.  Of  other  prisoners  the  numbers  were 
1901  males  and  605  females ;  the  greatest  number  of  these 
at  any  one  time  was  233  males  and  6i  females,  tt^ther 
295.  The  expente  in  that  jrear  was  3316J:  Of.  2d. 

The  Borough  Compter,  in  Hill-lane,  Tooley  Street,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  »he  lord-mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  of  Ixindon,  and  the  high-bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  prisoners  consist  of  debtors,  of  persons  oommitted  for 
trial  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  others  tried  'and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  not  to  hard  labour ;  those 
prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  labour  are  sent  to  the  County 
House  of  Correction  at  Brixton.  The  defects  in  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  this  prison  were  strongly  animad- 
verted on  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829, 
andintheirReportof  1838  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  remark 
that '  its  general  state  is  as  deplorable  at  this  moment'  as  it 
;ra»  then.  In  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  there 
were  confined  273  male  and  32  female  debtOTs;  68B  males 
and  464  ibmatea  aooused  of  offences;  the  greatest  uumbn 
of  these  at  any  one  time  was  69,  of  whom  83  were  females : 
the  expenses  of  the  prison  were  876/.  19c.  6d. 

The  FenitentiarT  at  Milbank  was  established  in  1820, 
and  placed  under  toe  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  It  is  built  upon  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Boitlwm,  which  admits  of 
the  moat  periectclassification  and  supervision:  it  cost  nearly 
half  a  million  of  money,  and  is  capable  of  containing  1100 
prisoners.  The  whole  establishment  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  prisoners 
are  in  great  part  persons  senteuced  to  transportation  or  to 
death,  whose  punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment, and  it  has  no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  police  of 
the  metropolis. 

IdghHng^Tho  whole  of  London  is  now  well  lighted 
with  coal-gas.  In  1694  it  appears  that  the  City  was  partially 
lighted  wUh  lamps.  By  the  act  passed  in  tluU  year  under 
which  the  Orphans'  Fund  was  created,  the  sum  of  600/.  per 
annum  was  assigned  towards  that  flind  as  '  arising  from  a 
lease  granted  for  21  years  by  the  corporation,  of  certain 
lights  to  be  used  in  the  City from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
tmd  the  ci^  authorities  in  those  days  derived  a  revenue  from 
granting  the  privily  of  lighting  to  private  parties,  who 
must  of  course  have  taken  their  remuneration  from  house- 
hddera.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  here  mentioned, 
vix.  in  1716,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  municipal  parliament 
repmling  all  former  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  ordering 
that  for  the  future  every  housekeeper  should  hang  out  a 
Ug^t  before  his  door  wUh  sufficient  cotton-wicks  to  burn 
from  six  o'eloek  in  the  evening  until  eleven  of  the  same 
lught,  after  which  hour  the  streeu  were  consequently  left 
in  darkness.  The  honsekeepers  ware  at  liberty  to  discon- 
tiuue  the  lighting  of  their  street  lamps  between  the  seventh 
night  aftw  each  new  moon  and  the  third  n^ht  after  it 
arrived  at  the  full—^n  instance  of  economy  which  is  still 
wactiaed  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  this  kingdom, 
kvery  housekeeper  who  saould  omit  to  hang  out  the  neces- 
sary light  on  all  oUier  nights  was  fined  one  shilling  for  each 
oAnce.  This  system  proved  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome 
and  unsatisfoctcffy ;  and  after  a  few  years  a  company  was 
established  which  in  return  for  a  payment  of  six.  shillings 

Er  annum,  which  it  was  authorised  to  demand  from  each 
uaeholder  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor  within  the 
city,  engaged  to  provide  a  snmcient  number  of  lamps  and 
to  uep  them  %hted  ftom  six  o'eloek  until  midnight  The 
eompany  farther  mgii^ei  to  pay  to  the  Orphans*  Fund  the 
yesrly  warn  of  800^  abovs  mentwned.  The  .iosofficiency  of 


the  U^t  thus  provided  may  be  inferred  from  the  nnmenm 
depredations  then  oommitted  in  the  city  by  highway- 
men, who,  riding  into  the  streets  after  nightfall,  per- 
petrated their  outrages  with  impunity.  This  evU  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  govminient  found  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
reward  of  100/.,  a  large  sum  in  those  d^s,  for  the  awre- 
hension  of  enry  highwayman  in  the  citjr  of  I<ondon  or  vidii> 
five  miles  of  the  same.  After  these  enls  had  been  eiidured 
for  some  years  a  ftirther  and  a  more  eflbetual  improvemmt 
was  intzoduoed.  The  contract  just  mentioned  was  cancelled, 
and  an  act  of  parliament  was  procured  in  1 736,  authorising 
the  corporation  to  set  up  as  many  glass  lamps  as  should  be 
necessary,  and  to  keep  them  lighted  throughout  the  year 
from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  defrav  the 
cost  the  corporation  was  empowered  to  levy  an  annual  rate 
upon  every  householder  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his 
house.  This  system  was  found  to  answer  well,  and  continued 
in  operation  until  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  During 
tlw  70  years  that  intervened  London  enjoyed  tbe  reputo- 
tion  of  being  Uie  best  lighted  city  in  Europe,  but  no  person, 
unlees  be  can  rememwr  the  nightly  appearance  of  the 
metropolis  {mvious  to  the  adoption  of  gas-ligbtiug,  can  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  the  improvement,  nor  ot 
the  degree  in  which  it  operates  a«  a  measure  of  police.  Th9 
lamps  are  now  lighted  by  various  joint-stock  companies  pos- 
sessing lai^e  capitals,  and  which  are  content  to  derive  a  low 
rate  of  remuneration  for  the  lighting  of  street-lamps,  in 
return  for  the  opportunity  of  supplying  shops  and  private 
houues,  which  pay  more  liberally.  The  firsC  established  of 
these  gas  companies  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1812;  it  has  three  stations,  one  in  the  Horseferry-road. 
Westminster,  another  in  Brick  I^e,  Old  Street,  and  the  • 
third  in  the  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditoh.  Several  other 
companies  have  since  been  established ;  the  more  important 
of  these  are,  the  City  of  London,  the  Imperial,  the  British,  the 
Independent,  and  the  Equitoble gas  companies;  these  supply 
among  them  more  than  60,000  lights  over  a  field  extenoing 
fkom  Bow  on  the  east  to  &entfoid  on  the  west,  and  ftom 
Sdmontou  on  the  north  to  Brixton  on  the  south.  Their 
aggregate  incomes  for  these  lights,  dwived  from  parishes 
and  private  consumer^  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  per  annum :  of  this  sum  the  corporation  of  London 
pays  about  10,000/. 

Sewert.—Ths  sewers  of  the  metropolis  and  adjacent 
districts,  comprehending  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  measured 
from  the  Post-Office,  are  divided  into  seven  trusts,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  as  many  boards  of  oom- 
missiooers,  vis. : — 

1.  The  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster. 

2.  Holbom  and  Finsbury  division. 

3.  Blackwall,  Poplar,  and  Stepn^  diviston. 

4.  The  City  of  I^ndon. 

5.  Tbe  Tower  Hamlets  division. 

6.  From  the  river  Ravonsbome,  in  Kent,  to  the 

river  Mole,  in  Surrey. 

7.  Regent  Street  division. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  sewers  throughout  these  divisions.  Those  under  the 
commissioners  for  the  City  of  London  are  about  1 5  miles  in 
extent,  and  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  Sewers  were  first  constructed  in  London 
in  the  rugn  of  Heiuy  VI.,  undw  an  act  (6  Hen.  VI..  &  5) 
passed  in  14S8.  Hue  sot  was  amended  by  {tariiament  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  law  rdating  to  sewers, 
passed  in  tlie  twenly-thitd  year  of  that  reign,  is  still  snb- 
stontively  adhered  to  hy  two  of  the  seven  hoards  of  eom  - 
misaioners,  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  above  list ;  the  other 
five  boards  are  regulated  b^  local  acts.  The  expenses  at- 
tending upon  the  construction  and  management  of  sewers 
in  tbe  different  districts  are  repaid  by  means  of  rates  levied 
upon  the  householders  at  the  discretion  of  the  several  boards 
of  commissioners.  In  the  City  of  London  the  rate  cannot 
exceed  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental.  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
sewerage  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Drains 
which  had  been  adequate  to  the  drainu;e  and  cleansing  of 
a  district  in  former  times  were  rendered  by  Aegjmu  irtiolly 
inadequate,  through  the  increase  of  the  population.  Mmm 
has  of  late  years  been  done  to  meet  this  objection ;  the 
suHect  hu  been  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commors,  appointed  in  1834;  aBd^though  ^ere  are 

still  some  obfeure  oomers  srhne  the  Ifeuih^ipfi^ontfert  of 
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Um  inbabiUnU  miKbt  be  improTed  by  a  better  KttentiaD  to 
the  Mwen,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  drainage  and  the 
removal  of  impurities  from  London  are,  upon  the  whole, 
Htisftwtorily  accomplished.  The  sum  oolleoted  in  the  City 
of  London  district  for  sewer»-rate  in  1838  was  l2,214JL  8#.  Id. 

RrM. — An  important  part  of  the  police  of  a  city  consists 
in  the  meaaures  taken  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  of 
aflcidental  fires.   After  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1666,  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any  person  to 
proeeed  in  reboildiDg  his  premises  until  some  general  plan 
should  be  devised  fx  rebuilding  the  city  in  suwi  a  manner 
as  should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfiurtane. 
The  chief  improvements  introduoed  at  that  time  consisted 
in  widening  the  streets  and  employing  bricks  for  bbilding 
the  houses  instead  of  wood  and  lath  and  plaster,  which  had 
previously  been  verf  generally  used.    The  regulations 
adopted  on  that  occasion  were  extended  and  improved  from 
time  to  time  by  various  acts  of  parliament  until  1774.  In 
that  year  an  act  was  passed  (14  Geo-Ill.,  c  78),  commonly 
called  the  Building  Act,  repealing  fbrmer  acts,  regulatin? 
the  mode  of  building  so  as  to  render  houses  '  ornamental, 
commodious,  and,  by  providing  party-walls  of  a  certain 
thickness,  secure  against  the  accidents  of  fire.*   Under  this 
.  act  it  was  further  rendered  incumbent  on  churchwardens  to 
provide  one  or  more  fire-engines  in  every  parish,  to  be  in 
zeodiness  on  the  shortest  notice  to  extinguish  ftres ;  uid 
also  to  have  in  constant  readiness  ladden  to  fliToiir  the 
escape  of  persons  flvm  burning  houses.    It  was  fhrther 
made  incumbent  on  the  ehurehwardens  to  fix  fire-plugs  at 
convenient  distances  upon  all  the  main  water-pipes  within 
the  parish,  and  to  have  keys  to  open  the  same,  so  that  the 
water  might  be  instantly  made  available.  Graduated 
rewards  were  also  established  by  the  same  acts  to  persons 
bringing  the  first  three  parish  en^nes  for  the  extinction 
of  a  fire.    These  measures  have  smce  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  various  ofilces  for  insuring  property  against  fire, 
which  have  maintained,  at  their  own  chaise,  numerous 
fire-engines  and  corps  of  flrenien.     The  legislature  on  its 
part  gave  fiicility  to  the  officers  by  granting  protection 
against  impressment  into  the  na\-y  to  those  firemen  who 
were  diosen  from  among  the  watermen  and  lightermen 
employed  upon  the  Thames.   Until  a  recent  date  each  of 
the  insuranoe  offices  maintained  its  own  enginee  and  corps 
of  firemen  independently  of  all  other  similar  estabUshmenta. 
A  tew  of  the  most  extensive  made  an  arrangement  among 
themselves  in  1 825,  by  which  their  engines  and  firemen 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  one  superintendent ;  but 
^  it  was  not  until  1 633  that  the  fire-offices  of  London  became 
generally  united  for  this  purpose  under  one  uniform 
system,  each  office  subscribing  towards  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  in  a  certain  agreed  proportion.    Under -this 
arrangement,  which  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of 
delegates,  one  from  each  of  the  associated  offices,  London 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  three  on  the  north  and  two  on 
the  eouth  side  of  the  Thames,  viz. : — 


an  organised  force  of  Ihii  deseiiptKHi  nlust  ne  iqppMteBt 
We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  fires  that  ooeorred 
previously  to  its  establishment  in  the  metropolis,  but  a 
record  has  since  been  kept  from  which  the  following  pax^ 
ticulars  are  taken 
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North.   1.  From  the  eastward  to  Paul's  Chain,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Alder^ate  Street,  and  Goawell- 

street-road. 

„       2.  From  the  above  district  to  Tottenham-court- 
road,  Crown  Street,  and  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
„       3.  Parts  to  the  westward  of  the  forgoing. 
South.    4.  From  the  eastward  to  Southwark-bridge-road. 
6.  From  Southwark-bridge-road  westward. 

The  force  employed  consists  of  a  superintendent,  5  fore- 
men, 10  engineers,  9  sub-engineers,  31  senior  firemen,  35 
junior  firemen  and  6  extramen,  and  the  number  of  en* 
gines  in  constant  readiness  is  33,  which  are  kept  at  20  dif- 
ferent stations  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis :  two  are 
floating-engines,  kept  on  th^  river,  one  moored  off  King's 
Stairs,  Rotherhithe,  the  other  off  the  Southwark  Bridge. 
One-Uiird  of  the  men  employed  are  constantly  on  duty,  day 
and  night,  at  the  engine-houses,  and  the  whole  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  whenever  a  fire  occurs.  The  superintendent, 
who  must  repair  to  the  spot,  wherever  it  may  be,  when  a 
fire  breaks  out,  has  power  to  employ  any  additional  number 
of  men  that  may  be  wanted.  The  firemen  are  uniformly 
clothed,  and  have  their  heads  protected  with  helmets  made 
of  hardened  leather ;  they  are  pro\-ided  with  the  most  ap- 
proved apparatus  fur  the  suppression  of  fires,  the  rescue  of 
human  life,  and  the  saring  of  property ;  including  ropes 
and  lei^^  of  Boaling-laddWs  capable  of  being  readily  oon- 
nected  to  any  reciairod  Itnsth.  The  advantages  attending 


Sevenuet,  — ^The  revenue  of  the  corpOTation  of  the 
City  of  London  is  derived  from  various  sources,  iho  principal 
of  which  are  rents  of  premises,  dues,  and  market-4ollB.  ilie 
receipts  and  expenditure  fbr  the  years  1831  and  1838,  ai 

given  in  to  the  Municipal  Corpomtiou  CommissioDerB,  

as  follows : — 


Rsasm. 

RMte  and  qaltToiito 

B«iita  mnd  naTigatioD  of  ThamM 

Plnnfca]«aaM  . 

HarkeU,  talla,  ofSoe*,  and  beqoatU 

Bndian*  reoU  and  "<"'li*i™r- 

Preedom>  w>ld  . 

Casiud  lecMpU  . 

Iniutanee  of  olBcen'  IItoi  • 

Intersst  on  goTOranMiit  MenritiM 

Sale  trfaecaritiaa 

Sale  oTpraiBlMS  . 

BaUnee  oTeaah  U  bud 

FrMdomi  KtA  0BNlU«Btt 


ExrivDimu. 


Oqihau'  Pond  > 
Ranta  ud  qntt^ooU 
Manaioa-haoM  cxpanaea 
Expaiua  of  maglitiaty,  pdte*.  and 
priaont 

CoDaerTUcr  of  rivet  Ttuunea 
AiUllccn'  and  tiadeaniati'a  bUla  . 
HBiket  chaitea 

Law  and  pwiUiaatary  •xpeuea 

Batutn-dntT  on  UnpoitM  corn 
Chszltable  doaatliNii  - 
Salmriea  and  aUmmaoaa 
DbbamiMDta— Conitt  of  AUaian 

and  Common-Coandl 
Roval  and  retonn  rateit^awiito 
BeqiteaU  ... 
[□•aranea  paid         .  • 
Intemt  and  annnilW  . 
Punluaeaf  aaooHttai  . 
DebU  dbcharged 
Honey  lent 

Fuictaaaa  tea  tord.msyw'a  tHmliold 
BsLuiea  in  hand 


^176,147  8  3 


jei9,«78  1>  0 

S,478  16  7 

1.029  15  6 

ss.ias  8  7 

3,0U  IB  I 

3,100  18  11 

8,3N  14  8 

5,781  13  4 

790  9  6 

3,557   0  0 

S4,831  10  8 


11,446  6 
S,9»5  17 
909  « 
6,000  0 
8,334  19 

19,000  0 

10,000  0 
4,«00  0 
6,708  2 

26,736  19 


8  3 


A  188.8)9  10  » 


11,679  6 
8.489  17 

6,726  18 


9,6»  10 
17.C73  18 


186,99  10  » 


The  first  item  in  the  above  statement  of  expenditure 
requires  some  explanation.  The  court  of  the  lard-maTor 
and  aldermen  of  London  had  from  time  immancvial 
act«t  B8  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  decease  citims, 
anil  u  trustees  of  their  property.  The  eoiporatioa  haring 
advanced  large  sums  to  the  government  upon  the  aerari^ 
of  Exchequer  Tallies,  which  were  totally  loat  to  them 
upon  the  shutting  of  the  Exchequer  in  167S,  this  circum- 
stance, with  the  losses  oocasitnied  by  the  Fire  of  Lcmdon, 
occasioned  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  owing  to  its  wphan 
wards  and  other  creditors  of  747,472/.  An  act  was  acoord- 
ingly  obtained  (5  and  6  Will,  and  Itfary,  c.  lOX  entitled 
*  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Orphans  and  other  Creditors 
of  the  City  of  Ixtndon,*  in  the  preamble  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  deficiency  is  attributed  to  '  sundry  accidents  and 
pubhc  calamities,*  which  act  eatabUshed  a  ftind  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  the  above  sum,  whtdt  payment  of 
interest  f<»:  ever  was  declared  to  be  in  full  eatuAietion  of  the 
debt  The  ftind  created  consisted  of  a  chajge  ttf  per 
annum  on  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  tiiy ;  the  pndti 
of  aoueduots,  or  the  right  of  bringi^  water  mto  the  cihr ; 
2000/.  per  annum  to  M  levied  by  asseaaamit  on  the  m 
habitant  householders ;  600/.  per  annum  arising  frun  tha 
lease  granted  of  the  right  of  lighting  lamps,  as  elsewhere 
explained ;  a  tax  of  2».  6(£  on  binding  each  ^prentice  to  a 
IVeeman;  and  of  5^.  upon  every,  person  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city;  4*.  per  tun  upon  wine  imported  into 
London ;  and  4d,  per  ehsldroa  on  the  fSai^^<^;qp|1«.;  an^ 
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64.  per  chaldron  upon.oU  ooals  imjiortcd.  The  last  tax.  vas 
tooommence  *n  1700,  and  to  continue  for  50  years;  ofLer 
which  the  ^ands  of  the  city  were  to  be  charged  with  60002. 
peraTinum  more  ia  favour  of  the  orphans*  fund;  hut  id 
1750  the  coal-tax  was  renewed  for  35  years ;  and  in  1767 
II  was  further  extended  to  1H31 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  1837.  The  debt  for  which  these  charges  were 
originally  made  was  fiiUy  discharged  in  1820,  the  duties 
imposed  having  been  rendered  more'pcodnotive  than  was 
expected,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  city ;  but  it  was 
found  convenient  to  continue  them  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  dischai^  of  debts  otherwise  and  subsequenuy  incurred 
fbr  various  buildings  and  improvenients,  {imon^  which 
may  be  mentioned  B^ckfriara  Bridge,  Newgate  prison,  the 
Middlesex  sessions-house,  and  improvements  at  Temple 
Bar  and  ^now  HiU.  More  recently  the  coal  duties  have 
been  continued  on  account  of  a  million  of  money  borrowed 
to  make  suitable  approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge. 

The  total  produce  of  the  various  charges  and  duties 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1694  produced  between  that  year 
and  1839  is  as  follows : — 


l^yments  from  city  revenues 
Aqiwdu4^ 

Asseiaments  on  inhabitant  householders 
Lights 

Apprentice  bindings  . 

FroedomB 

Duty  on  wine 

Metage  and  duty  on  coals 

Side  of  ground,  &c 


£1.324,750 
62,441 
203.907 
21,000 
34,277 
41.250 
363,442 
3,7IS,059 
50,975 


£5,820,101 

The  passing  of  the  bill  through  parliament  (1694)  to  au- 
thorize the  levying  of  these  duties  was  aooompanied  by  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  Considerable  delay  having  been 
experienced  in  the  proceeding  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
ci^  chamberlain  was  authorized  to  disbuno  such  sums  as 
should  be  found  necessary  for  expedition.  Through  stmie 
want  of  caution  the  government  came  to  suqietf  that  Ini- 
beiy  was  used,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commona 
being  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  it  oame  oat  that 
tho  SpealEer  had  actualljr  leceived  1  ooo  guineas  fix  his  sei< 
viees  m  expediting  the  bill  throiuh  the  houBo,  and  that  two 
otiier  members  had  beenguil^tf  similar  corruption.  The 
three  wore  consequently  forthwith  expelled  fiom  the  house. 

The  freehold  estates  belonging  to  the  corporation  within 
tlsa  city  are  situated  chiefly  in  and  about  Broad  Street, 
Fenchurch  Street.  Aldgate.  and  the  Minories.  It  has  also 
a  considerable  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  possesses  five-sixths  of  a  leasehold  estate  under 
the  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  This  lease  has  been  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  will  expire  in 
1867.  The  net  produce  to  the  'city  arising  from  ground- 
renu  is  7500/.  per  annum,  but  the  annual  value  which  will 
lapse  to  the  diurch  in  1867  is  expected  to  amount  to 
50.000/.  or  60,000/. 

Moat  of  the  companies  are  iu  possession  of  real  property 
and  moQOT  in  the  public  fiinds.  but  as  many  of  them  reftise 
to  atate  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  proiwrty,  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  more  precisely  on  the  subject  The 
Drapers*  Company  made  a  return  to  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Commissioners,  from  which  it  appaars  that  their 
yearly  rents  amount  to  23.400/. ;  and  the  Fishmongers 
have  in  like  manner  stated  their  income  from  real  pro- 
perty to  be  17,973/.  per  annum.  It  is  known  that  other 
«ompanies,  and  particularly  the  Mercors.  Gtddsmiths.  and 
Merchant  Tailors,  hold  lai^e  landed  estates  within  the  oity 
of  London,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  their  own  use,  and  on 
various  trusts ;  but  the  paitioulars  of  these  estates  are  not 
made  public 

The  Irish  Sode^  is  a  oorporation  oonneoted  in  a  peeu- 
liar  manner  with  the  oonnration  of  London.  The  origin 
of  this  connection  vu  as  xollows.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
m  considerable  part  of  the  pcovinoe  of  Ulster  was  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  proposals  were  entntained  for  establish- 
ing an  English  colony  in  that  province.  In  pursuance  of 
^la  scheme  articles  of  agreement  were  executed  in  Janu- 
aryi  1609f  between  the  lords  of  the  king's  council  and 
a  eommittee  appointed  by  the  common-council  acting  on 
b«half  of  tho  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London 
fcr  estabUshing  corpwationa  in  Deny  and  Cotenune.  It  was 
vrangad  Hut  Sd^OOO/.  should  be  advanced  by  a  London 


company,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  24 
assistants ;  that  the  governor  and  Ave  assistants  should  be 
aldermen  of  London;  that  the  recorder  should  be  another 
assistant,  and  that  tba  deputy-governor  and  the  rest  of  the 
assistants  should  be  citizens  of  London,  to  be  elected  annu- 
alljr  by  the  common-council.  The  Society,  being  thus  ap- 
pointed, was  soon  after  put  in  possession  of  the  estates.  The 
sum  subscribed  fbr  the  purpose  amounted  eventually  to 
00,000/.,  and  was  chiefly  furnished  in  different  proportions 
by  the  most  wealthy  of  the  London  companies.  [LoNDon- 
DUUtY.]  The  Society  was  incorporated  on  the  fi9th  of 
March,  1619,  and  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  the  county  o.' 
Londonderry  were  granted  to  the  Society  and  their  suoo^ 
sors  for  ever.  By  another  charter  granted  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  U.  in  1662,  power  was  given  to  the  common  council 
of  Londonderry  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
city,  but  to  give  them  validity  it  was  necessary  that  these 
by»-law8  should  be  confirmed  within  a  limited  time  by  the 
Irish  Society.  The  acoounts  of  the  Society  since  1631  have 
been  printed  and  laid  before  the  oourt  of  oommon-oouncil. 
The  estates  have  been  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  chancery, 
which  has  conflrmnl  the  title  of  the  corporation  to  aU  exo^t 
the  lands  that  bad  been  granted  to  the  companies. 

Pcu^mum. — Although  employment  may  Maily  .be  ob- 
tained in  London  by  persons  in  health,  said  adequate  wages 
are  paid,  a  oonsideraUe  proportion  of  these  wages  are  spent 
in  mtemperance,  which  adds  largely  to  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  owing  to  misfortune,  sickness,  and  other 
causes.  Under  the  orden  of  the  commissioners  for  exeouUog 
the  act  of  1833  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relatii^to 
the  poor,  the  metropolis,  so  for  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
broiwht  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  poor  law,  is 
divided  into  26  districts  or  unions,  as  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed below,  esch  of  which  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
guardians,  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  every  parish  within 
the  union .  in  some  cases  the  parishes  are  too  large  and 
populous  to  admit  of  their  being  satisfactorily  united  for 
tbu  purpose ;  and  some  parities  are  governed  under  special 
and  loeiu  aots  of  parliunent,  whieh  oppose  difficulties  to 
such  junction.  Tdb  dtvisiona,  the  amount  of  their  popula- 
tion in  18S1,  the  number  (tf  guaidians  elected  in  each,  and 
the  sums  expended  Ibrrelirf  of  the  poor  in  the  year  ending 
26th  MBxeh,  1838,  are  as  faUtm:— 

RipataliMi,  Ncor  ExpendsdlbrBr- 

18SL  Oaudbm.  llBfofPaorfB 
Tmt  «ii<tiw  SStb 
Much.  IS88. 

Holbom  Union     .    .    .    42.649  20  £11,527 

St.  Geoi^e's  in  the  East   .    38,505  18  11,683 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.    68,564  21  17,318 

St  Martin  in  the  Fields  .   23,732  S4  9.318 

St  Matthew,  Bethnal  Gieen  62,018  30  14,218 

StPaneras                      103,548  20  19.921 

Strand  Union  ....    41,820  21  14,494 

Rermondsey     ....    89,741  18  10,281 

St  George.  Southwark    .    39,769  18  10,938 

Camberwell     ....    28.231  15  7.946 

Lambeth                            87,856  20  24,598 

Newington                         44,526  18  9,559 

Rotherhithe     ....    12,875  15  5.261 

St  Olave,  Southwark  .    .    20,021  15  5,897 

St  Saviour,  Southvatk  .    31,711  17  11.185 

Stepney                              72.446  23  26.426 

Poplar                               25,066  15  10,519 

Edmonton                          46.510  38  15,164 

City  of  London  (98parishes)  57,080  101  45,850 

Whitechapel    ....    64,141  25  16.426 

Greenwich                          63,009  30  15,593 

Levisham                        18,436  30  5,993 

Kensington     ....    75,395  35  16,893 

Hackney                          34 , 527  18  8 , 689 

East  London    ....    38,311  30  19,333 

West  London  ....    37,825  80  17,532 

Begging  is  followed  as  atrade  or  profbssion  in  the  metro- 
poUa  perhaps  more  systematically  than  in  any  other  ct^. 
The  subject  has  at  varions  times  attracted  the  attention  fif 
the  legislature,  and  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  Reports  of  committees  o'f  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  one  of  these  Reports  it  was  stated  on  evidence  that  two 
houses  in  St  Giles  s  parish  (which  is  the  principal  resort  ol 
beggars)  are  fii^quented  by  considerably  more  than  200  per- 
sons, who  hold  in  them  a  kind  of  dub,  fimn  which  ^  who 
are  not  of  tiieir  pnrfiMsion  are  axslndpdi  ^tshjl^n  an 
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Itt  out  by  the  day,  and  tliat  the  hire  paid  for  deformed 
ohildren  it  sometimea  &a  high  as  four  shiUings  per  day,  and 
Uiat  a  regular  school  is  kept  in  the  same  diytriet  where 
ohildren  are  instructed  in  the  arts  necessary  to  their  success 
as  hmus-  It  has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  profes- 
sional Deggan  in  and  about  London  amounts  to  15,000, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Irish;  but  this  statement 
rests  upon  no  certain  foundation,  and  has  been  variously 
eonsidned  as  too  high  or  too  low,  according  to  the  views 
which  different  persons  take  of  the  condition  of  society. 
It  is  ascertained  that  few  of  the  street-beg^;ar8  who 
pretend  to  be  husband  and  wife  are  really  married.  The 
Mendicity  Society  was  formed  in  1818  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  evil,  by  affording  relief  to  really  deserving 
persona,  and  by  exposing  and  punishing  the  professions 
beggar  and  impostor,  Tbis  Society  has  an  office  and 
establishment  in  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom,  and  has, 
tbrough  tbo  constant  activity  of  its  managers,  been  instru- 
mentu  in  moderating  the  evil,  which  however  is  too  great 
in  deme  to  be  suoeessflillyeombated  by  any  merely  private 
■isoeiation. 

Sailing^  Bank*.-~TbB  various  savings'  Innks  that  are 
opsn  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  no  doubt 
resorted  to  by  some  persons  who  reside  beyond  it ;  and  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
amount  of  deposits  made  by  the  metropolitan  population. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  returns  and  other 
documents  extant  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  there 
were,  on  the  20th  November,  1837,  about  97,000  individuals 
resident  within  the  motropolitan  limits  who  had  accounts 
open  at  the  different  savings'  banks,  and  that  the  sum 
standing  at  the  credit  of  their  accounts  was  about  2,450,000/., 
being  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  depositors  in 
EngUind,  and  15  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  amount  of  their 
deposits.  It  is  supposed  that  the  class  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, who  are  very  numerous  in  London,  forms  by  far  the 
lamst  proportion  of  depositors  in  savings'-banks. 

CharUie*,  Hotvitala,  ^c. — The  public  charities  and  hos- 
pitals within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  very  numerous, 
uid  many  of  them  richly  endowed.  The  royal  hospitals  of 
Greenwioh  for  seamen  and  of  Chelsea  for  soldiers  are  na- 
tional establishments)  and  wholly  independent  of  private 
support.  The  revenues  of  Greenwich  Hospital  are  derived 
partly  (torn  estates  in  Cumberland,  on  which  lead-minea 
are  profltably  worked,  and  partly  from  a  payment  of  six- 
pence per  month  stopped  from  the  wages  of  seamen,  and  in 
time  of  war  from  unclaimed  prize-money.  In  Greenwich 
Hospital  there  are  usually  about  3000  maimed  and  super- 
annuated seamen,  who  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed, 
and  provided  each  with  one  shilling  per  week  pocket-money. 
There  are  besides  about  32,000  out-pensioners  receiving 
various  allowances  from.  3d.  to  1  s.  Bd.  per  diem.  The  great 
officers  of  state  are  nominally  governors  of  the  hospital ;  but 
it  is  really  managed  by  twen^-four  directors,  a  ^veruor, 
and  a  lieatenan^goveraor.  Chelsea  Hospital  which  is  for 
the  army*  ocoommodates  about  400  in-pensioners,  and  a 

freat  number  of  out-pensioners.  The  expenses  are  defrayed 
y  means  of  contributions  stopped  from  the  pay  of  every 
officer  and  private  soldier  in  the  army ;  the  deficiency,  if  any, 
being  provided  for  by  parliament  The  establishment  is 
under  the  direction  of  commissioners,  a  governor,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-eovemor.  Connected  with  these  two  hospitals  are  the 
Royal  Naval  Asylum  at  Greenwich  and  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  former  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  600  boys  and  200  girls,  the  children  of  seamen 
of  the  Royal  Navy ;  the  latter  for  giving  the  gameadvanti^es 
to  700  boys  and  300  girls,  ^ochti'ilren  of  soldiers. 

The  charities  connected  with  corporation  of  London 
ate  Christ's  Hospital,  better  known  as  the  Blue-coat  School, 
Bridewell  and  BetUebem  Hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  all  of  which  were 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  Christ's  Hospital  contains  about 
1200  boys,  to  whom  good  classical,  commercial,  and  mathe- 
matical instruotion  is  given.  They  are  also  boarded  and 
dothed:  the  annual  expenses  of  the  establishment  amount 
to  30,000/.  The  lord-mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
■re  directors  of  the  hospital ;  there  are  besides  about  350 
governors,  each  one  of  whom,  at  his  election  to  the  office, 
presents  400/.  to  the  institution.  The  children  are  admitted 
on  the  nomination  of  the  directors  and  govemcsrs,  who  ex- 
ercise their  privtl^e  in  rotation.  Bridewell  Hospital,  which 
is  under  the  management  of  the  same  board  of  governors  as 
Usthleheot  Hospital,  is  now  used  only  as  a  prison,  under 


which  head  it  is  noticed.  Bethlehem  Ho^iital,  first  cnettA 

in  1675  in  Moorflelds,  was  removed  in  1814  to  Saint 
George's  Fields.  It  is  employed  for  ttie  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  insane  patiento,  of  whom  about  200  are  coostantly 
accommodated.  This  has  lotriy  been  found  hudequote  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor  who  ore  thus  afflicted  in  the  eily  o> 
London,  and  the  buQding  is  at  this  time  (Januoty,  -1839) 
receiving  two  additional  wings.  [As  to  St.  BartbounDew's 
Hospital  see  Bartholouxw's  Hospital.] 

St,  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  is  governed  by  the 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  12  common-councilmen  of  Xon- 
don,  and  180  governors  through  donations  of  50/.  and  up- 
wards. It  is  capable  of  receiving  and  usually  contains 
nearly  500  patients ;  besides  whom  it  affords  relief  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  out-patients,  who  receive  advice  and 
medicines  gratuitously.  There  is  a  medical  school  attached 
to  this  hospital.  Other  corporations  dependent  on  the  cor- 
ration  of  London  are,  tne  corporation  of  the  London 
orkhouse.  The  Commission  of  Sewers,  Durpenters*  School, 
&e. ;  and  Oresham  College,  held  in  coiyunetion  with  the 
Mercers'  company. 

The  other  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  have  been  fonnded 
and  are  supported  by  private  benevolence. 

Ouy*s  Hospital,  St.  Thomas's  Street.  Southwark,  fonnded 
1721,  and  richly  endowed  by  Mr.  Guy,  A  bequest  of 
200,000/.  was  made  to  its  funds  in  1829  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hunt.  It  contains  more  than  400  beds,  and  medical  aid  is 
gratuitously  afforded  to  out-patients. 

London  Hospital,  Whitecbapel  Road,  established  1749, 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  subscnptiens, 
gives  relief  to  upwards  of  2000  patients  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  surgeons'  paiifmis 
through  accidents  among  the  shipping  on  the  river  and  iu 
the  docks,  and  the  various  manufactories  in  the  eastAU 
part  of  London.  It  has  three  physicians,  three  assistant- 
physicians,  three  sui^eons,  and  three  assistant-surgeons. 

Charing^Cross  Hospital,  King  Wflliam  Street,  West 
Strand,  established  in  1818,  erected  in  1831,  is  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  It  has  an  esttdilishment  of  three 
physicians  and  two  sui^^ns. 

Westminster  Hospital,  established  1719:  tbe  present 
building  was  erected  m  1 833.  It  is  capable  of  receivmg  23C 
patients. 

St.  Geori^'s  Hospital,  Hyde  ^rk  Corner,  instituted  in 
1733.  The  hospital  has  been  recently  rebuilt.  There  are 
usually  nearly  300  in-patients,  besides  a  considerable  num- 
ber relieved  as  out-patients.  Four  physicians,  with  an 
assistant-pbysician,  an  equal  number  of  surgeons,  two 
assistant-surgeons,  a  house-apothecary,  and  fbur  visiting- 
apothecaries  are  attached  to  this  hospital. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles  Street,  Oxford  Street,  insti- 
tuted 1745,  is  capable  of  containing  300  patienta,  rad 
affords  relief  also  to  many  out-patients.  Persons  meeting 
with  Bocidents  are  admitted  at  all  times  without  recmn- 
mendation.  This  hospital,  which  has  an  adequate  number 
of  pbysiciauH  and  surgeons,  is  supported  by  voInntBiy 
contributions  and  subscriptions. 

The  Universit}'  College  Hospital, built  on  ground  opposite 
and  belonging  to  University  College,  was  openbd  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834.  It  contains  beds  for  130  patients,  and  is  the  hos- 
pital for  the  medical  school  of  the  College. 

All  the  above  hospitals  have  medical  schools  attached  to 
them. 

Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  City  Road,  instituted  in  1 751,  for 
tbe  reception  of  poor  insane  persons,  being  parish  paupers 
or  others.  With  every  parish-patient  a  sum  of  4/.  must  be 
paid  to  the  hospital ;  other  patients  must  pay  only 
which  is  returned  in  case  of  death,  or  if  the  patient  is 
dischaiged  within  a  month.  The  hospitid  will  accommo- 
date 300  patients.  Tbe  afihirs  are  managed  by  governors 
contributing  twenty  guineas  and  upwards  to  .the  ftinds  ot 
the  hosnitiu. 

Smoll-pox  Hospital,  SL  Pancras,  instituted  1746,  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  Since  1799  vaceinatim 
has  been  adopted  in  this  hospital,  and  upwards  of  100,000 
persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  its  medical  officers.  There 
is  also  a '  National  Vaccine  Establishment '  in  Russell 
Place,  having  in  connection  with  it  eleven  '  vaccinating 
surgeons*  residing  in  different  parts  of  London  and  its 
environs. 

London  Fever  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  adjoining  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  receives  at  all  hours  cases  of  tj^phus  and 
scarlet  fever  without  recomtnendation.  It  is  uqiported  1^ 
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donitioiM  and  labwripUoni,  ud  ii  at  pment  iocnaui^  its 
means  of  aeoommodation. 

I«ck  Hoipital,  Groavenor  Place,  Pimlico,  eontaioa  80 
|iatieikts*  beds,  tU.  45  for  males  and  35  for  fism&les.  It  usu- 
ally reoeires  between  500  and  600  patients  during  the  year. 

There  are  four  Lying-in  hospitals  in  "various  parts  of  the 
town.  Tie.:  Qu^ii  Qiarlotte's,  founded  1752,  situated  at 
Lisson  Green,  Paddinston;  the  British,  1749,  Brownlow 
Street,  Drnry  Lane ;  the  City  of  London,  1 750,  City  Road ; 
the  General,  1765,  York  Road,  Lambeth. 

A  floating  hospital  was  instituted  in  1S21  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  all  nations,  who  may 
present  themselves  without  any  recommendation.  The 
Dreadnought,  a  ship  of  104  guns,  was  given  for  this  pur* 
pose  by  wo  government  properly  fitted  up,  and  'is  con* 
atantly  moored  off  Greenwich;  it  u  supported  by  tpluntary 
■ubseriptions,  chiefly  from  owners  ana  masters  of  ships 
tading  to  tiie  port  of  London. 

Thtn  are  two  Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  one  in  Moorflelds, 
ertahlished  in  1805,  the  other  in  Chandos  Street,  Cbaring- 
Cross ;  two  Royal  Infirmaries  for  diseases  of  the  Eye,  one 
in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  the  other  in  Little 
Portland  Street,  Cavendish  Square ;  an  Infirmary  for  dis- 
eases of  the  Skin,  in  Blenheim  Street,  Oxtord  Street ;  an 
Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  Lungs,  in  Artillery  Street, 
Bishopagate ;  a  Royal  Universal  In£^ary  for  Children,  in 
the  Waterloo-bridge  Road ;  a  Royal  Metropolitan  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square;  a 
Royal  Dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  Ear,  in  Dean  Street, 
Sobo;  ana  eighteen  General  Dispensaries,  situated  in 
nrious  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  lupportad  by  the  resi- 
dants  in  the  differant  localities  where  they  an  found. 

The  cbaritable  institutions  of  the  metropolis  are  so  va- 
rious and  so  numenras  that  only  the  following  list  of  those 
which  are  moat  important  can  here  be  given,  with  the 
dates  of  their  establisnment,  as  ftir  as  can  be  ascertained. 

Foundling  Hospital,  founded  by  T.  Coram,  incorporated 
1739. 

Scottish  Hospital,  for  relief  of  natives  of  Scotland, 

founded  in  1665. 
Magdalen  Hospital,  for  penitent  prostitutes,  established 

1758. 

London  Female  Penitentiary,  for  the  same  purpose,  esta- 
blished 1807. 

Hospital  for  French  Protestants,  established  1716. 

Jews'  Hospital,  for  ^ed  poor  and  education  of  children, 
established  1803. 

School  Sx  the  Indigent  Blind,  estabUsbed  1799. 

Orphan  Working  School,  established  1 760. 

Feinale  Orphan  Asylum,  established  17A8. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1813. 

Inlknt  Orphan  Asylum. 

Adult  Orphan  Institution. 

British  Orphan  Asylum. 

CleKy  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1749. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum. 

Sailors'  Female  Orphan  Home,  esublished  1829. 

National  Benevolent  Institution,  founded  in  1812. 

Gty  of  London  General  Pension  Soeie^,  established  1818. 

East  Iiondon  Pension  Sooigty. 

General  Annuity  Society,  esteblished  1887. 

Philanthropic  Bocie^,  estabUahed  1788. 

General  Phihuitbropio  Soeiety,  established  1819. 

Society  for  relief  of  distressed  Sehocdmasters. 

Literary  Fund  for  relief  of  Distressed  Authors,  esta- 
blvbed  1790. 

Marine  Society  for  reception  of  Poor  Boys  to  be  sent  to 

Sea,  established  1756. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  established  1 792. 
Artisti^  Benevolent  Fund,  established  1810. 
Artists' General  Benevolent  Institution,  established  1814. 
Royal  Masonic  Institution,  instituted  1 798. 
Society  for  Discharge  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small 

Debts,  established  1772. 
Corporation  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destituie,  established 

1605. 

Cbildrens'  Friend  Society,  for  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Vagrancy,  established  at  Hackney  Wick,  1830. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  for  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
renUy  dead,  established  1774. 

Bt  Ann's  Sode^  Schoob,  established  1709. 

The  principal  charitable  eitabliihment>>  for  the  purpose 
uTiutnietion  onlyt  u**— ' 
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The  Westminster  Behool,  established  by  Queen  Slinbeth 

in  1590. 

St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet  in  ISIO. 

Merchant  Taylors'  Sdiool,  established  1561. 

St.  Olave's  Free  Grrammar- School,  founded  by  Queen 

Elizabeth. 
Mercers'  Free  Grammac-School. 
St.  Saviour's  Grammar-School,  founded  1562. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  instituted  in 

1699. 

The  educational  establishments  of  a  public  ehancter,bttt 
not  charitable^  are 

University  Coll^,  London. 
King's  College,  London. 

School  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  Charter  House,  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton  in  1611, 
is  an  hospital,  which  has  a  school  attached  to  it. 
[Craatbr  House.] 

The  Univeraity  of  London,  incorporated  in  1837.  consists 
of  a  chancellor,  vice-chsLneellor,  and  thirty-six  fbllows, 
who  are  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
medicine.  The  university  cbammrs  are  at  present  in 
Somerset  House.  It  is  principally  supported  by  grants 
from  government.  The  first  examination  for  matricu- 
lation in  arts  took  place  in  November,  1836.  The  first 
examination  for  degrees  will  take  plaoe  in  Hay  or 
June,  1839. 

Of  societies  and  establishments  connected  with  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  the  following  are  the  principal 
The  British  Museum. 
The  Royal  Society,  incorporated  1663. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  1572. 
The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  be,  esta 

blished  1754. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  inoorponted  1765. 
The  Royal  Institution,  incorporated  in  1800. 
The  LinUBMn  Sooiety,  esulutshed  1802. 
The  British  Institution,  established  1805. 
The  Geological  Society,  established  in  1613. 
The  Society  for  the  Difi'usion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  est» 

blished  in  1826.  incorporated  in  1632. 
The  Horticultural  Society,  established  1806. 
The  Mechanics*  Institute  in  Sonthamplon  Buildings. 

established  in  1823. 
The  Royal  AstronomicBl  Soci^y,  established  in  1820. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  established  1630. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  established  1823. 
The  Zoological  Society,  estiAlished  1829. 
The  Architectural  Sooe^,  established  1831. 
The  Ro^  Sooiety  of  Literatuie,  estabUsbed  in  1820. 
The  Sooe^  of  CaW  Sngineers,  estabUsbed  in  1828. 
The  SUtistieal  Soeiety,  established  1834. 
The  Royal  Institute  ut  British  Architects,  estaUished 

1635;  incorporated  by  charter  1837. 
The  London  Institution,  established  1806. 
Sion  College,  incorporated  1630. 
Entomological  Society,  instituted  in  1606. 
Phrenological  Society. 

City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
Coll  lege  of  Physicians,  established  in  1916. 
College  of  Surgeons. 
Company  of  Apothecaries. 
And  several  medical  societies. 

Of  late  years  numerous  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
have  been  established  within  the  metropolis :  their  general 
objects  are  the  same,  being  the  communication  of^usefitl 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  the  formation  of 
libraries,  and  collections  of  various  kinds. 

The  principal  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  metn> 
polifi  are ; — 

The  Queen's  Theatre  (Opera  House),  H^market. 
The  Theatre  Royal.  Drury  Lane. 

  Covent  Garden. 

  Haymarket. 

The  English  Opera  House,  Strand. 
The  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand. 
Hie  Olympic  Theatre,  Wyeh  Street. 
The  St.  James's  Theatie. 

The  Surrey  Tbetlie.  GoOgle 
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The  Victoria  Theatre,  Waterloo  Road. 
The  City  of  London  Theatre,  Norton  Falgate. 
The  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechanel  Road. 
The  Garrick  Theatre,  Ooodmaa'a  Field*. 
Astley's  Amphithea^e, 
Sadler's  Weill  Theatre. 

Royal  Fitsn^  Theatre,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Vauxhall  Oudena. 

The  places  of  general  recreation  are : — St  James's  Park. 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
Gnenwich  Park,  on  the  honks  of  the  Thamea  at  Green- 
vieh.  With  the  exception  of  Greenwich  Park,  they  may 
aU  be  considered  to  be  in  London,  and  are  easfly  acoeasibte 
3  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

Trade,  — The  accidental  burning  of  the  Custom 
House  of  liondon,  in  February,  1814,  in  which  the  greater' 
part  of  the  trade  records  of  the  port  and  kingdom  were 
aestroyed,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis  for  any  preceding  period. 
The  relative  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
enjoyed  by  its  merchants  during  the  present  century  will  be 
nuBciently  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  net 
amount  of  customs  duty,  collected  at  different  times  from 
the  year  1815,  in  London  and  in  all  the  varioiH  portsof  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  London : — 


1815 
1820 
1824 

isa 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1887 


London. 
^S.636,441 
6342j31 
6^31  j!38 
8  829.789 
S,7M,829 
8.918.316 
8.924^1 
8.676,163 
7.91 6,993 
7376^660 
7.662,321 
9.576,972 
10,601.600 
11,S88.9W 
10,190,006 


Uulted  Kingdom. 
10,591.651 
9.837.979 
11,327.741 
17,280.711 
17,894,406 
19A95.403 
19.199.615 
19.360.750 
18.194,725 
18341,188 
17,597,697 
18494316 
20,682.896 
21,448,741 
SOM^W 


A  appears  from  these  figures,  which  are  taken  from 
official  returns,  that  the  payments  into  the  Sxcbequet  by 
the  Custom  House  of  Lniiion  amount  to  as  much  as  the  net 
receipta  of  all  the  other  custom-housei  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  expected  that  the  openiiw  at  the  China 
trade,  and  the  consmuent  participation  of  ouier  ports  in  the 
tea  trade,  which  baa  previously  oeen  monopolized  by  Lon- 
don, would  have  considerably  altered  the  above  proportions ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  such  has  not  been  the  result :  in 
Ikct,  the  buyers  of  this  article  of  general  consumption  still 
resort  to  London  as  the  market  in  which  they  can  select 
tiieir  purchases  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  number  of  ships,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  that 
have  frequented  the  mrt,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  of  its  trade  than  is  afforded  by  revenue  accounts, 
which  must  vary  with  the  fiscal  regidations  of  the  country. 


and  which  exclude  altogethw  goods  that  enter  the  port  and 
are  i^-exported  or  sent  coastwise  under  bonS  t«  other  porta 
in  the  kingdom.  The  shying  that  cleared  ontvards 
ibreign  parts  in  17S3  conauted  of— 

SUpt,  Ton*. 
British    .  -      ,        .     1219  153,969 
For^gn  .       .       .      150  26,281 

1369  180,250 

In  1 792  the  trade  was  more  than  double  what  it  was  m 
1753.  The  olearances  from  the  port  were  in  that  year— 

aUpi.  Ton*. 
British   .       .       .    1078  310,724 
Foreign  .       .       ,     504  88,325 

1982  399,049 

The  ship^ng  hailoiigiiig  to  the  port  in  the  same  year 
(1792)  waa - 


1109  ships  under  200  tons  burthen  .  .  . 
368  „  between  200  and  300  tons  burthen 
268    „  „      300  and  500  „ 

24   „  „      500  and  750 


94,952 
91,157 
92,970 
13,984 


1769 


Indiamen 


293,063 


Total  tonnage  .    .    .  374.223 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  British  and  fiireign, 
that  entered  the  pwt  from  foreign  parts  in  -each  year  from 
1820  to  1837,  will  show  how  graatly  its  fiueign  commerce 
has  increased  during  the  last  ulf  oentury : — 


BrHiih. 

Tmm. 

Ships. 

TODI. 

Shipi. 

Ton*. 

sups. 

1S20 

3,354 

665,238 

856 

122.619 

4,210 

709,266 

ISSl 

3,000 

565,9»« 

89,073 

1822 

3,230 

603,167 
611,451 

106,099 

1823 

3.031 

161,706 

773,156 

1824 

3,132 

1,643 

2M,09B 

871.£« 

182S 

3.989 

1.743 

302,122 

i,087.ffi7 

1886 

3,496 

675,  LfM 

1,B66 

215,264 

890,280 

4,012 

1,534 

221,008 

5.646 

990.110 

4,034 

1,303 

195,929 
216.605 

963,141 

1889 

4,108 

1,300 

999.075 

1830 

3,910 

74-1. -^i 

1,268 

207,500 

si  17s 

961.729 

1831 

4,140 
3,274 

7-"''' ,  aJ'rf 

1.657 

269,159 

5,687 
4,160 

1,050.147 

1832 

fi-tp'.(i=i7 

886 

154,514 

794,571 
SM.17S 
951,756 

1833 

3,421 

fi^'i. 

1,061 

175,888 

4,492 

1834 

7-W, ,  i.iiJ 

1,280 

2t6,063 

6,066 

1835 

7-|i  1 .  --^j 

1,057 

188.893 

4,837 

923,148 

1836 

1.465 

255,875 

5,310 

1,027,921 
1,061.923 

1837 

4*079 

1,547 

240,135 

6,626 

'  The  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  that  cleared  out  from 
London  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  each  year  from 
1831  to  1837  have  been  as  follows:— 


BritUiN.Anw.(MoiiiM... 
Otpc  ofOoodHow  

I,        Awf^iMt^^f^  fiidwiMM^  -1,1 

OOht  puli  


1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

96 
243 
26 
66 
4.184 

33,026 
76,906 
5,012 
24,008 
788,174 

91 
215 
29 

3,^ 

31,608 
65,01< 
6,131 
26,964 
722,124 

2^ 
28 
67 
3,383 

31,403 
66,763 

5,638 
21,502 
639,864 

96 
254 

36 
74 
3.707 

35,206 
75,693 

684,479 

96 
282 
26 
94 
3,489 

36,ni 
89,089 
5.212 
30, OM 
667,243 

108 
266 

tl 

3,906 

46,027 
82,578 
10,291 
32.202 
749,467 

45 

100 
4,016 

36.231 

7e.06» 

9.8^ 
36,464 
748,3M 

4.612 

926,125 

3,667 

ffiO,838 

3,784 

764,163 

4,167 

827,051 

3.976 

828,401 

4,408 

919.565 

4,460 

90S,9a 

The  above  figures  exhibit  an  amount  of  activity  in  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  trade  wholly  without  a  parallel,  but 
these  numbers  are  &r  exceeded  by  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
port.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  coastinK  vessels  that 
entered  London  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Ireland, 
during  the  six  years  from  1833  to  1838,  were  as  under:— 


Ye«n. 

Qeoaral  Goulm.  In- 
clndiuf  Collien. 

IridiTMen. 

Total. 

Slitps. 

Tona. 

Shipi. 

Tuni. 

Slip*. 

Tow. 

1833 
1334 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

18,242 
19.028 
19.303 

10.717 
20.201 
20,333 

S,3r8,653 
2,445,896 
2,604,906 
2,656,869 
2,743.854 
2.W.741 

1,094 
1.043 
1,163 
1,043 
1,121 
1,299 

148.568 
147,962 
16^076 
154,009 
167.882 
180,485 

19,336 
20,im 
20,471 
20,766 
21.322 
21,692 

2.6I7.22I 
2,593,857 
2,764.982 
2.810,878 
9,911,736 
2,908,176 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  brought  by  canal  and  by  land- 
carriage  to  London  or  which  is  by  the  same  means  conveyed 
theuce  to  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  must  be  very 
great  There  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  any  note  in  the 
midland  districts  which  does  not  keep  up  a  constant  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  metropolis  by  means  of  boats 
or  waggons  or  both,  but  nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
quantity  of  goods  transirarted.  It  would  be  easy  for  the 
proprietors  of  canals  to  (^ve  an  account  of  their  traffic,  but 
all  information  of  this  kind  is  systematically  withh^d,  pro- 
bably through  the  fear  of  exciting  competition.  The  value 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  merchandise  constantly 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  great  docks  is  very  great,  but  as  no 
accurate  account  of  the  quantities  remaining  has  been  taken 
at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  warehousing 
system,  it  is  not  posnble  to  give  any  more  definite  informal- 
turn  on  the  Bulyect.  [Docys.]  ^  ^  GoO^lc 
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Tbe  ftmoant  of  pottages  eollectad  in  Lmdon  in  each  year 
from  1832  to  1837  vas  as  follows  :— 

£     9.    d,  £      $.  d. 

1833  .  632,698  17  8  183$  .  664.189  5  3 
183.1    .    642.871    0    7       1836    .    692.509  19  t 

1834  .    660,411  11    4       1837    .    697.567    5  }0 

Baring  this  time  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rate  of 
postage,  and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  amount  collected 
IS  probably  not  more  than  equtralent  to  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants. The  above  sums  form  between  a  fourth  and  a 
third  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  post-office  duty  in  the 
United  Einedom.  The  post  communications  between  Lou- 
don and  various  parts  oi  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
greatly  accelerated  by  means  of  the  di  Arent  lines  of  railway 
already  opened,  and  as  the  system  is  extended,  greater  im- 
provements in  this  respect  will  of  conrse  be  lealiied.  At 
present  ^  letter-bags  whieh  leave  London  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  arrive  at  Edinburgh  early  on  the  second 
morning.  Lettos  for  Liverpool  despatched  at  the  same 
time  are  deUvensd  by  deven  o  dock  the  following  morning. 

Steam-yistttls.— Then  is  no  port  in  the  kingdom  which 
has  profited  more  than  London  through  the  application  of 
ateam  to  navigation.  A  great  part  of  the  steam-vessels  that 
arrive  and  depart  carry  passengers  only,  and  are  therefore 
not  required  to  make  entry  at  uie  custom-bouse,  and  with 
regard  to  sach  as  carry  goods  no  distinction  is  made  at  the 
enstom-house  between  them  and  sailing-vessels,  for  which 
reasons  no  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  this  class  of 
ships  that  enter  and  leave  the  port  can  be  given.  Steam 
passsge-boats  are  passing  and  repasring  at  all  hours  during 
the  &y  between  London  and  Greenwich  ud  Woolwich, 
and  otbeta  start  evoy  quarter  of  an  hour  dariiuc  the  day 
from  Londtm  Bridge  and  Weatmtaister.  To  Gravesend 
boats  go  at  various  times  during  the  day,  and  in  the  summer 
there  are  several  departures  and  arrivals  every  dav  to  and 
from  Ma^te  and  Ramsgate.  Between  London  ana  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam  steam-vessels  are  pass- 
ing almost  daily  in  summer  and  frequently  in  winter.  With 
various  ports  in  England.  Scotland,  %nd  Ireland,  a  constant 
intncourse  is  kept  up  in  the  same  msnner. 

LONDON  CLAY.  The  most  considerable  of  the  ter- 
tiary formations  of  Great  Britain  is  thus  designated,  from 
its  development  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  under  and 
around  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  viewed  in  three  parts, 
occupying  the  following  series  :— 

Upper  part.—'  Bagshot  Sand,*  in  which  several  remark- 
aale  fishes  have  been  lately  noticed  by  Dr.  Buckland. 

Middb  part,  *Lond(mCUiy.'— Containing  a  fow  bands  of 
sand,  nodules  of  septaria,  and  multitude  of  marine 
shells. 

Lower  part,  *  Plastic  Days  and  Sands.*— Various  cobnred 
clays  and  sands,  with  l^ita,  and  marine  mtoary,  and 
fresh-water  shells. 

LONDON,  NEW.  [CowNncTictnr.] 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  ea^t  by  the  oountjr  of  Antrim  and  a  portion 
of  Loch  Neagh,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  county  of  DonenL  Accordme  to  the 
nap  of  Irdud  published  under  the  superintenoenoe  of 
the  Sodety  for  tbe  INffadon  of  Useful  Knowledn  it  lies 
batwaen  24*  38'  and  55°  32'  N.  lat,  and  between  6^  28'  and 
7**  34'W.kmg.;  and,acoordingio  the  map  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland,  extends  from  the  Tyrone  boundaiy  at 
New  Br^ge  on  the  Ballinderry  river  on  the  south  to  Port- 
nisfa  on  tbe  north.  40|  statute  miles;  and  from  tbe  Donegal 
boundary  near  Londonderry  on  the  west,  to  the  Antrim 
boundaiy  at  Kilrea  Bri^  on  the  east,  34  statute  miles. 
Hie  area,  aoeording  to  the  same  map,  consists  oi— 

AetM.       r.  -p. 
Land  .  .    507,997    t  27 

Water         .         .     10.404   0  3 

»18»401    1  39 

or  810  square  statate  miles.  In  1831  the  gross  popnlation 
was  223,012. 

The  eountr  is  of  an  irregularly  triangular  area,  of  whidi 
tbe  eastern  side  may  be  conridered  as  formed  by  the  shore 
of  Loch  Neagh  and  the  line  of  the  river  Bann,  the  south- 
western by  tbe  Tyrone  boundary,  and  the  north-western  l^ 
tbe  river  Ftwle  and  eoast-line.  From  the  Bann  Ha  surftee 
ciadually  rises  westward  for  about  ten  nulei^  Ibflbing  a 
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chain  of  alevations  which  bound  the  valley  of  that  mw  on 
the  west,  and  constitute  tbe  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
interi«  of  the  coun^.  These  heights  slope  with  a  gentle 
deoUvity  eastward  and  northward,  but  present  steep  and 
often  i^ecipitous  escarpments  towards  the  west,  in  which 
direction  tbey  ovwlook  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 
countiT  extending  from  their  bases  to  tbe  Mstem  sbm  w 
Lodi  Fovle,  and  bonndad  on  the  sooth  by  the  mountain 
range  whidi  separates  tbe  oonntles  of  Londondttry  and 
lyrone.  Between  the  sonthern  extremity  of  the  first-men- 
tioned range  and  tbe  shm  of  Loch  Neag^  a  comparatively 
level  traet  is  interposed.  The  oountry  between  tbe  rivers 
Bann  and  Foyle  may  thus  be  convraiiently  considered  as 
divided  into  Uie  district  of  the  Bann,  die  district  of  Loch 
FOTle,  and  the  district  of  Loch  Neagh. 

The  Lower  Bann,  from  Loch  Nea^  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  diirty  miles,  has  a  fall  of  only  48  feeL  The 
sea  flows  up  to  the  Cutis  above  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  between  low  banks,  which  are  encumbered  towards  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river  with  extensive  tracts  of  sand.  The  north 
eastern  liberties  of  Coleraine  here  occupy  an  irr^ular  semi- 
circle of  about  four  miloa  in  radius,  surroundimr  the  town 
CColskainb}  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  general 
characteristics  of  this  district  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
north  coastof  the  coun^of  Antrim.  The  devationa  are  how- 
ever inoonsiderable,  and  tbe  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  tame  and  bleak.  On  a  low  rocky  peninsula  at  the  ex- 
treme north-east  of  the  county  is  the  thriving  town  of  For^ 
rush ;  and  nearer  the  Bann,  on  an  exposed  strand  runnine 
down  between  low  headlands  of  basalt  is  Port  Stewart,  a  well 
built  and  foahionable  watering-place,  but  quite  unprovided 
with  shelter  for  any  craft  above  tbe  size  of  a  fishing-boat 
West  of  the  sand-banks  which  occur  at  tbe  embouchure  of 
the  Bann  the  coast  has  a  bolder  outline,  rising  in  a  series 
of  precipitous  cliffs  over  tbe  satidy  beach.  These  clifis  ex- 
tend a  distanoe  of  latber  more  than  two  miles,  increasing 
in  h«ght  aa  tb^  trend  westward,  nntil  at  the  north-western 
extremi^  of  the  basaltic  tract,  of  which  they  form  the 
northern  boundary,  they  have  an  elevation  of  fiom  350  to 
400  feet  At  this  point  tbe  escarpments  whieh  mark  tbe 
western  boundary  of  tbe  basaltic  area  commenoe,  and  may 
be  traced  along  the  brows  of  all  the  heights  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  overlooking  the  district  extending  from 
this  line  to  Loch  Foyle.  Of  these  heights  the  most  pro- 
minent are  Benyevenagh.  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tbe 
range,  which  rises  abruptly  over  tbe  sandy  tlat  of  Magil- 
ligan  to  a  height  of  1260  feet;  Donald's  Hill,  nine  miles 
ikrther  south,  1315  feet;  Bonbradagh,  three  miles  south  of 
Donald*s  Hill,  1531  feet;  and,  separated  from  Benbradagh 
by  the  bold  amphitheatrical  valley  of  Glensbane.  the  upper 
or  eastern  boundary  of  which  u  finmed  by  Carotogiwr 
monntain.  1531  feet  high,  is  Craignasbook,  1773  feet,  with 
its  subordinate  heiglits  of  Altnjj^ish,  1361  foet,  and  Tun- 
niarin,  1272  feet,  which  together  form  tbe  sooth-western 
extremis  of  the  basaltic  area,  and  complete  a  neariy  con- 
tinuous range  of  mountain  of  24  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south.  With  the  exception  of  some  small  streams  which 
focm  striking  cascades  in  felling  over  the  escarpments  of 
Avish  and  other  minor  heights  north  of  Benyevenagh,  all 
the  waters  which  rise  in  toe  area  included  between  the 
westorn  fronts  of  the  above-mentioned  mountains  and  the 
river  Bann  take  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
river.  Of  these  the  most  considenble  are  the  Macosquia 
and  Agivey  rivers,  the  former  of  which  has  its  sources  in 
tbe  tftidt  as  mountain-passes  are  here  provincially  tenned, 
between  the  monntiUns  of  Benyevenadi  and  Keady.  and  the 
latter  of  which  unites  the  waters  of  several  streams  de- 
scending from  the  range  of  Donald's  HiU  and  Benbradagh. 
On  the  road  leading  from  Kilrea  on  the  Bann,  westward 
thnn^Eh  the  dock  separating  the  DonaldVbiU  range  from 
the  group  of  Benbradagh  and  the  other  mountains,  which 
on  this  side  form  the  valley  of  GlenuUer,  is  the  town  of 
Garvagh.  The  Clady  river,  rising  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vities of  Camtogher  mountain,  also  joins  the  Bann  at  Port- 
glenone,  apoint  of  considerable  intercourse  between  the 
counties  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim.  South  of  this  the 
drainage  of  the  county  is  towards  Loch  Neagh,  through  tbe 
riven  Maytda  and  BalUndwry,  the  latter  of  which  forma 
part  of  the  county  boundary  on  this  side.  The  Mavola  has 
its  rise  at  the  bases  of  the  mountain  groups  which  form  the 
head  4^  Glensbane  and  the  valley  of  Ballynaseroen,  and 
oanies  a  considenble  body  of  water  to  Loch  Neagb,^hicdk 
it  enten  at  its  north-western  extremity.    The  ^Lm  of 
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Hli^bcR  u  situated  about  midway  between  the  Cladv  and 
Uavola  rivers,  on  th«  road  westward  from  Toome,  at  whieh 
latter  place  the  Lower  Bann  first  issues  from  the  lake.  Hie 
fowQs  of  Castle  Dawson.  Magberafolt,  Tobermore,  and 
Monermore  are  sitoated  in  the  open  eonHtry  batwwn  the 
Moyoua  and  the  Ballindwir  nven.  Una  tract  is  bounded 
westward  by  the  detaehea  monntain  tii  Slim  Q^ion, 
which  rises  to  Umb  height  of  1730  lbet;and  is  in  its  structure 
similar  to  the  mountains  ai  the  bas^tie  tract  aboveiaen- 
tioned,  although  throngfaont  the  wide  interfenin^  valley  of 
Ballynasorem  there  are  no  traces  of  uiy  eoaneeting  forma- 
tion. West  of  the  valley  of  Ballynasereen  commences  a 
mountain-chain  whieh  with  tittle  interruption  extends  to 
the  vaUey  of  the  river  Foyle,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  counties  of  lyrone  and  LoodonArry.  Hie 
hi^ihest  of  the  group  is  Sawell,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
2236  feet,  about  midway  between  Slieve  GalHon  and  the 
western  extremi^  of  the  chain.  The  other  chief  heights 
on  the  range  are  Muinard,  east  of  Sawell,  2057  feet ;  Dairt 
mountain,  west  of  Sawell.  8037  feet;  Finrleii,  east  of 
Muinard,  1875  feet;  and  Slieve  Kirk,  whicdi  fbrms  the 
western  extremis  of  the  range,  13S4  feeL  The  dlstriot  in- 
oluded  between  these  mountains  and  Loch  Foy^Ie,  consti- 
tuting the  western  division  of  the  county,  is  divided  br  a 
central  tract  of  high  land  into  the  valleys  of  the  mm  Roe 
and  Faughan.  The  former,  rising  in  the  upper  part  of 
Glenshane,  is  joined  by  the  Owenreegh  and  Owenbeg  rivers 
at  the  entrance  of  tmit  valley,  from  which  it  pursues  a 
northern  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  abrupt  decli- 
ties  terminating  the  basaltic  region,  to  Loch  Foyle,  which 
it  enters  by  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  immediately  under  the 
ease  of  Benyevenagh.  Several  streams  join  the  Roe  from 
the  comparatively  level  tract  interposed  between  it  and 
these  mountains,  rendering  it,  next  to  the  Foyle  and  Bann, 
the  most  considerable  river  of  the  eounty.  The  valley  of 
the  Roe,  especially  towards  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  is 
flat  and  open,  and  contains  much  good  and  hi^ly  improved 
land.  The  thriving  town  of  Newtown  limandy  is  situated 
on  this  river  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  high 
road  between  Goleraine  and  Londonder^  dty,  next  to 
which  places  it  is  the  most  important  town  ef  the  eounty. 
Dungiven,  also  a  place  of  some  consequence,  occupies  a 
romantic  site  on  the  same  river  near  its  junction  with  the 
Owenreagh,  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Glenshane. 
The  principal  roads  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  county 
pass  through  these  towns,  which  severally  occupy  points  at 
which  the  leading  mountain-oasses  converge.  The  open 
rich  country  of  this  valley,  cslled  Moyroe,  or  the  plain  of 
the  Roe,  extends  westward  along  the  southern  snoro  of 
Loch  Foyle  by  Muff,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  loch 
opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Faugban.  The  Faughan  river,  < 
wnich  springs  from  the  nortiMm  declivities  of  Sawdl,  after 
skirling  the  bases  of  the  several  mountains  which  extend 
from  that  point  westward  and  northward  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  Foyle.  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  east  of  north, 
and  runs  through  a  highly  immvved  open  valley  to  Loch 
Foyle.  From  the  vill^  of  Glaudy,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Faughan.  to  the  point  where  the  river  turns 
northward,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  valley  is  occupied 
by  well-improved  grounds  and  numerous  bleach-greens. 
The  fertile  vales  of  Bond's  Glen  and  Glenrandle  open 
from  between  the  mountains  forming  the  county  boundary 
on  this  portion  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Faughan.  The  district 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  and  Faughan  is  considerably 
encumbered  with  moor  and  mountun.  Legavannon,  the 
princiual  eminence,  wluch  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
tract,  nas  an  elevation  of  1269  feet  OtW  heights,  varying 
from  600  to  900  fee^  spreading  southward  and  westward 
from  Legavannon,  form  the  Tfuleys  of  Bumtolttvht  and 
Faure,  from  each  of  which  a  oonsmeimble  stream  descends 
to  the  Faughan. 

Between  the  Lower  Faughan  and  the  Foyle  is  a  range 
of  undulating  ground  crossed  by  a  valley  through  which 
the  high  road  from  Dungiven  is  carried  to  the  village  of 
Waterside;  from  thence  a  wooden  bridge  completes  the 
communication  with  Londonderry  city.  The  city  of 
Londonderry  occupies  a  boldly  rising  ground  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Fojle,  along  which  the  county  embraces  an 
irregular  tract  extending  from  about  four  miles  above 
the  city  to  s  mile  below  Culmor^  where  the  river  expands 
into  Loeh  Fojle.  The  distance  ftom  end  to  end  of  this 
out-lying  portion  of  the  county  is  ten  miles,  and  its  breadth 
firom  one  m  thiee  and  a'  half.  It  is  all  arable  and  in  a 


good  state  of  Improvement,  as  is  also  the  opperite  hto\ 
of  the  river.  The  Foyle  here  makes  a  noble  appearance, 
varying  in  breadth  from  300  yards-  to  half  a  mile,  anil 
being  capable  ef  floating  ships  of  SOO  tons  up  to  the 
bridge  of  Londonderry. 

The  most  remarkable  ftatnre  nf  the  ooas^line  is  the  tract 
which  extends  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
hilly  r^ion  to  the  low  point  of  Hagilligan  uul  southward 
to  toe  mouth  of  tbe  Roe.  On  this  tract  is  measured  the 
baifr-Uite  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland  now 
gomg  on  under  tbe  superintendence  of  the  Ordnance, 
53,200  feet  in  length.  The  same  tract  appeats  to  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  loch,  and  rises 
towwds  its  centre  in  a  bank  which  con6nes  the  navigation 
to  that  portion  of  Loch  Foyle  lying  along  the  coast  of 
Donegal.  The  length  of  the  loch,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  bounded  by  tbe  low  cout  of  Londonderry  on  tbe 
east  and  south,  and  by  the  bold  shore  of  Ennishowen  oq 
the  west,  is  above  18  miles,  apd  its  greatest  breadth  10 
The  entrance  to  the  lodi,  between  Magilligan  Point  and 
Enniahowan  Head,  is  about  a  mile  across,  and  from  this 
point  to  Londondary  city  is  a  safe  and  tolerably  shdtered 
navigation  of  23  miles.  Eastward  of  the  entrance  is  a  shoal 
callcn  the  *  Tuns,'  which  renders  the  loch  difficult  of  ac- 
cess in  stormy  weather.  Tbe  safer  channel  is  by  the 
western  side  of  this  shoal.  Except  the  small  and  at  pre- 
sent inconvenient  harbour  of  Portrush,  ^ere  is  no  other 
shelter  for  vessels  on  the  coast  of  this  county.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  render  the  Bann  navigable  from  l>och  Neagh 
to  the  sea  by  deepening  the  channel  at  Toome,  and  clearing 
away  the  ledges  of  rock  which  cross  it  at  Moyvannagber, 
Portna,  and  th^  Cutis.  Ttiere  is  however  an  extensive 
sand-bar  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river,  which  could  not  be  kept 
open  without  constant  dredging.  Under  these  circumstances 
Portrush  is  likely  to  continue  the  port  of  Coleraine. 

The  roads  throughout  the  county  ate  in  general  excellent 
The  immediate  valley  of  the  Bonn  and  the  district  of  Loch 
Neagh  in  particular  are  closely  intersected  with  lines  o( 
communication.  The  western  district  is  not  so  well  opened. 
The  chief  lines  here  are  those  connecting  Newtown  Lima- 
vady  by  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Foyle  and  the  vaUey  of 
the  Lower  Faughan  with  I.ondonderry,  and  that  whidi 
runs  by  the  Upper  Faughan  from  Oungiven  to  the  same 
place.  One  roaa  only  crosses  the  rough  country  interposed 
between  these  lines.  The  valley  of  the  Roe  is  well  provided 
with  roads,  which  extend  southward  by  Banagher  to  Clady, 
giving  ample  mean^  of  communication  to  the  countiy 
between  the  heads  of  the  nvers  Roe  and  Faugban.  The 
communication  southward  is  chiefly  by  the  valley  of  the 
Foyle  on  one  side,  and  by  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
B^inasoreen  on  the  ottier.  Besides  these  there  ara  serwal 
posses  from  IVrone  into  Londonderry  among  the  mountain 
groups  which  lie  between  these  points. 

By  a  rain^age,  kept  vith  grctet  care  at  Londonderry,  it 
appears  that  the  maximum  annual  Quantity  of  rain,  on  an 
oDserviUion  of  seven  years,  was  somewhat  less  than  35  in^M. 
the  minimum  somewhat  less  than  26  inches,  and  tbe  mean 
31*1  inches.  From  the  same  observations  it  appeared  that 
on  an  average  of  seven  years  there  were  in  eacn  year  129 
days  fair,  202  showery,  and  34  wet  The  climate  is  by  no 
means  &vourable  to  early  sowing.  The  frequency  of  the 
showers,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  »in,  renders  the  air  more 
humid  thop  in  many  districts  where  a  greater  quantity  of 
rain  faUs. 

Geologj/*—Tbia  basaltic  tract  corresponds  in  all  xespects 
to  the  remainder  at  the  Add  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Bann  [Giantb'  Cavbbway],  with  this  remarkable  difference, 
that  the  dip  of  tbe  strata  is  reversed ;  the  sur&ce,  and  the 

masses  which  compose  it,  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  the 
Bann  dipping  towards  the  north-east,  whereas  their  direc- 
tion on  tbe  Antrim  side  is  pearly  tq  ^e  south-west  The 
basalt,  as  in  Antrim,  attains  its  gr^test  thit^ness  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  tbe  field,  the  cap  of  Benyevenagh 
measuring  upwards  of  900  feet  Chalk,  lias,  limestone, 
and  red  sandstone,  succeed  in  descending  order,  one 
or  more  of  the  members  being  fr^uently  absent  and  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  the  system,  which  throughout 
reposes  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock.  Tbe  geolt^icol 
structure  of  the  district  may  thus  be  described  as  a  floor  of 
primitive  rock  overlaid  in  part  by  a  field  of  aecondary 
ibrmations,  capped  by  basalt  The  boundary  line  w  maraed 
by  the  oibpipt  declivities  forming^e  eastemiimit  of  the 
valley  of  the  Roe-  fr^it^d^<4^ieegT^  <»f 
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GalTion,  and  so  to  Loch  Neagh,  on  the  opposite  ude  of 
which  it  reappears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Olenaiy  riTer.  The 
main  coDstitueat  of  the  rest  of  the  oouniy  is  mica  alate. 
This  rock  covert  about  450  square  statute  miles  of  the 
surface  of  Londontbrry.  In  funeral  the'  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  it  and  the  nd  sandrtone.  which  ii  the  most 
momiiient  member  of  the  MOondarj  field,  is  well  defined. 
One  maM  however,  that  of  Ooa^oactahan  nunuitain,  which 
rises  nearly  1300  feet  abof  c  the  level  of  the  tea.  ii  wholly 
oompoied  of  this  rock,  although  almost  surrounded  by  the 
advanced  basaltic  heights  of  Ct^gnaabook  and  Benbradagh. 
Upwards  of  two-thiids  of  the  mica  slate  o£  this  district 
belong  to  Ute  taleosa  variety.  Primitive  limestone  is  of  fro- 
aueatoeeurrence  throughout  thia  field.  At  a  height  of  800 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-weat  side  of  Camtogher 
mountain,  it  i«  found  with  veins  of  coloured  apar,  quarts, 
and  green  chlorite.  It  also  occurs  near  Dungiven  and 
Claudy.  On  the  east  sideof  Slieve  Gallion  there  is  a  gran- 
ular limestone,  which  contains  quantities  of  crystallized 
hornblende :  hornblende  slate  ia  found  at  several  places  in 
the  valley  of  the  Roe;  a  bed*  fimr  hundred  yards  m  extani; 
occurs  near  the  old  ehorch  of  Dungiven*  where  it  runa 
waltel  to  the  bed  at  primitive  limestone  above  moitioiied. 
The  sbneture  of  the  south-eastern  exttemi^  of  the  eonnty 
is  more  complex.  Slieve  Gallion.  besides  having  a  oap  of 
basalt,  with  the  usual  underlying  formations,  axhtbila 
towards  its  base  beds  of  sienite  in  connection  with  por- 
phyry. On  the  norUi-west  side  the  sienite  verges  into  green- 
stone. Several  masses  of  greenstone,  unconnected  with  the 
tabular  basalt  of  the  summit,  also  crop  out  on  the  east  aide 
of  the  mountain.  All  aiong  the  western  vertfe  of  the 
basaltic  region  ,tbe  red  sandstone,  which  forms  the  lowest 
member  of  the  field,  prcgeots  beyond  the  superior  strata  in 
a  belt  varying  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  This  ia 
the  surface  rook  of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Roe,  from  the 
head  of  whiob  it  sweeps  across  the  openiDg  of  the  valley  of 
Ballinderry.  and  so  between  Slieve  wUion  and  the  line  of 
basalt  into  IVrone.  A  detached  pateh  of  fltfeta  limestone 
occurs  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  landBtone  field  atDesart' 
murtin,  on  the  north-east  of  Slieve  Gallion,  vhere  it  is  worked 
for  burning.   There  are  no  mines  worked  in  this  oounty, 

Soil,  Agriculturtt  and  Thzds.-— The  soil  aS  that  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bonn  where,  the  subsoil  is  hard  basalt 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  rusty  loose  grit,  without 
sufficient  strength  or  conesion  for  wheat  crops.  Numerous 
tracts  of  bog,  interspersed  with  shallow  pools,  and  frequently 
separated  by  craggy  knolls  of  basalt,  are  scattered  over  this 
part  of  the  county.  There  are  however  tracts  of  good  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  which  traverse  the 
Strict,  and  especially  at  their  junctions.  In  general  these 
superior  portions  consist  of  rolled  gravel  banks :  clayey 
traets  Ooour  in  the  neiehbonrhood  of  Coleraine,  beyond 
wbteh,  on  the  Antrim  si&  of  the  river,  the  basaltic  soil  is 
of  a  better  quality  than  in  the  rest  of  the  tract.  The  same 
characteristics  mark  tiie  basaltie  field  in  the  district  of 
Xx>ch  Neagh;  but  between  the  basalt  and  the  primitive 
district  fkrtber  west  is  a  tract  of  rich  open  country,  ex- 
tending souUiward  into  Tyrone.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
tract  of  good  ground  in  the  county,  llie  soil  of  the  basaltic 
field  towards  its  western  border  is  of  a  better  description 
than  in  the  immediate  volley  of  the  Bann  and  Loch 
Nea^h.  The  basalt  is  here  copiously  intermixed  with 
zeolite,  which  renders  its  detritus  comparatively  fertile.  A 
soil  of  this  kind  cove<'s  the  summits  of  Benyeveuagh  and 
Benbradagh,  forming  extensive  tracts  of  sweet  pasture. 
The  subjacent  valley  of  the  Koe  possesses  a  vuiety  of  soils, 
alt  of  a  superior  kind,  tho  ridi  flat  of  Moyroe.  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  Benyemnagh  across  the  opening  of 
the  valley,  consists  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  form  a  £ep 
loamy  soil  of  considerable  strength  and  fertility.  A  strip 
of  loamy  land,  also  of  alluvial  origin,  accomronies  the 
windings  of  the  river  as  high  as  Newtown  Limavady. 
High  gravel  banks,  rising  in  a  natural  terrace  on  each  side 
beyond  these  flats,  mark  the  more  immediate  valley  of  the 
river  throughout  the  f^'eater  part  of  its  course.  The  soil  of 
these  banlu  is  generally  a  feitile  though  not  very  rich  luam. 
Beyond  the  eastern  terrace  commences  a  tract  of  red  clay, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sandstone,  which  at 
this  side  forms  the  surface-rock  up  to  the  immediate  acclivi- 
ties of  tiie  mountains.'  Iliis  clay  ixmtains  extensive  beds 
of  mart  and  with  ^ood  treatment  bean  excellentgratu  crojps. 
1%e  ^nistoae  diateicl;  Ijing  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe 
A'd  Taiighaj^  is  io  k  g^eat  extent  mboiya'id  mouhta^ous.* 


The  valleys  of  Faughan-vale  and  Mnff-glen,  tnnmng  south 
word  ft-om  the  open  tract  along  the  margin  of  Locu  Foyle 
into  the  schistose  region,  have  good  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
oomposed  of  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam,  and  strong  clay. 
The  main  valley  of  the  Faugban  river  is  in  its  structure  and 
soil  similar  to  the  western  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Roe, 
having  gravel  tenaoes  reaching  back  to  the  schistose  region 
at  each  side.  These  are  well  culUvated,  and  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  vall^  spread  over  a  considerable  tract. 
Gtavel  and  mica-slate  are  also  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
soil  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foyle.  A  cold  blue  clay 
occurs  here  in  a  few  detached  spots.  The  best  improved 
portions  of  the  cou'hty  are  the  district  of  Loch  Neagh,  the 
valley  of  the  Roe,  the  valley  of  the  Faughan,  including 
the  noast  ofLoch  Foyle,  between  the  embouchures  of  these 
rivers,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Londonderry  on  both 
sides  of  the  Foj^le.  There  is  a  very  general  scarcity  of 
timber.  The  chief  mansion-house  in  the  county  is  that  of 
I>)wn-hill,  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Bruce,  But.,  built  by 
the  late  earl  of  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry.  It  is  an  imposing 
architectural  pile,  situated  on  tiie  brow  of  the  basaltic  field 
where  it  rises  over  the  sea,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  month  of  the  Bonn.  Hie  diffa  immediately  behind  the 
house  rise  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the  beach,  and  the 
situation  is  so  bleak  that  planting  could  only  be  effeoted  in 
the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the  demesne  on  the  land 
ward  side.  There  is  hwe  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  and  of  ouer  articles  of  virtfi,  removed 
from  the  galleries  at  Ballyscallion  when  the  palace  erected 
by  the  same  prelate  there  was  taken  down.  Ballyseullion 
house,  as  it  stood  in  ISOii,  was  by  much  the  most  magnifl 
cent  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  situation,  nn  the 
hare  fiat  near  the  point  where  the  Bann  issues  fivm  Loch 
Beg,  was  however  extremely  unfkvourabte  to  the  fbrma' 
tion  of  a  demesne  oorrespoudmg  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
building.  The  house  was  aooordingly  taken  ^wn  on  the 
death  tf  the  earl,  and  the  materials  soM. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  coun^  has  hem  ma- 
terially fbrwarded  by  the  establishment  of  on  agricultural 
school  near  Huff  l^  tlie  company  of  grocers  ef  London, 
who  here  hold  large  estates  under  the  crown.  There  are 
130  acres  <tf  land  attached  to  the  school,  for  experimental 
Ikrming ;  a  classical  school  is  likewise  oonnected  with  the 
establishment.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  The  system  of  greencropping  is  practised  by  the 
gentry  only.  There  is  but  little  land  in  pasture,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  pigs,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  reared,  is  in  geiieral  not  much  attend^  to. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  grain  sold  at 
the  chief  market-towns,  exclusive  of  Lmdonderry  at 
Coleraine,  in  the  years  1830  and  1835  :— 
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The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  same  class  in  most  parts  of  the  north  of  Ire 
land.    The  general  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourera 
is  \a.  per  day  for  180  working  days  in  the  year.  The  pepn 
lalion  are  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Scottish  and  Bnuish 
descent.   Their  dwellings  and  persons  are  distingnishea 
a  superior  air  of  comfort   Those  of  the  native  race  occupy 
the  more  mountainous  and  remote  districts*  they  are  a 
simple  and  interesting  people,  preserving  vivid  traditicms  of 
early  times,  and  are  generally  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.   The  Irish  languid  is 
very  commonly  in  use  among  them. 

The  manufacture  and  bteaching  of  linens  is  the  staple 
trade  of  the  county.  The  most  extensive  bleach-greens  lie 
along  the  rivers  Koe  and  Faughan,  on  the  latter  of  whidi 
there  is  abundant  water-power  and  numerous  sites  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  this  branch  of  the  manufeeture^  In 
1831  there  wna  in  the  county  2£43  weavers,  46  reed 
makers,  358  flax-Aessers,  HI  ,hM»9ts,.4{4,l|^|it@JM^|dk 
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Bad  txMNn,  AO  miller^  24  eorU'datlan,  18  millinrighti, 
26  tannen,  and  18  tobocconiata.  The  export  and  impcwt 
trade  of  the  county  is  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Londonderry 
city  and  Portrush,  the  latter  being  the  sedpott  of  Colermine. 
The  exports  of  Londonderry  ci^in  1835,  ineludiQg20,802  tons 
of  corti,  meal,  and  flour,  amounted  in  value  to  1,040,918/., 
and  the  imports  to  708,054/.  [Londondkbay,  City-]  The 
exports  of  Coleraine  and  Portrush  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  a  value  of  105,685/,  and  the  imports  to 
65,900/.  The  quantity  of  corn  meal  and  flour  included  in 
the  exports  of  tne  latier  port  in  that  year  was  5137  tont.  . 

Divisioru,  Toumt,  (^.—  Londonderry  is  divided  into  the 
half  barony  of  Coleraine,  on  the  N.E.,  the  barony  of 
ICmutughi,  in  the  £.  and  centre,  containing  the  towns  of 
Newtown  Limava^  (pop.  2428)  and  Dungiven  (pop.  1163), 
and  the  village  of  Ballykelly  (pc^  390) ;  LoughinMaUnt  on 
the  S.  E.,  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Moneymore  (total 
pop.  1025X  and  the  towns  of  Magherafelt  (pop.  1436). 
Kilrea  (pop.  1215),  Haghera  (pop.  1154),  Tobennore  (pop. 
679).  Castle  Dawson  (pop.  674)  ;  and  T)frkerin,  on  the  W.. 
containinff  the  villages  of  Muff  (pop.  192).  Claudy  (pop. 
180),  and  Faughanvale  (pop.  123).  Besides  these,  there 
are  within  the  county  the  liberties  of  Coleraine,  containing 
the  town  of  Coleraine  (pop.  5752)  and  the  village  of  Portstew- 
art  (pop.  475) ;  and  the  liberties  of  Londonderry,  containing 
the  city  of  Londonderry  (pop.  with  its  suburbs,  19,620). 

Coleraine  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  28tb  June.  11 
James  I.  The  common-council,  including  the  mayor,  are 
the  governing  body.  The  corporate  authorities  have  juris- 
diiction  within  the  borough,  similar  to  that  of  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  of  I«ndon.  but  the  court  is  now  fellen  into 
disuae.  Their  revenue  arises  from  rents  averaging  418/. 
ISi.  ed.  pw  annum,  and  tolls  averaging  314L  0*.  Md,  per 
annum,  wliieh  income  was  chiefly  applied  in  1835  to  the 
redttotion  of  a  debt  amounting  to  1500/.  The  manjuis  of 
Waterlbrd  is  the  patron  of  the  borough.  C3oleraine  is  now 
the  seat  of  a  most  flourishing  linen  manu&oture.  [CJolk- 

UIMS.] 

Newtovn  Limavady  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  30th 
March.  1 1  James  I.  The  corporation  is  now  extinct.  The 
town  is  remarkably  well  built,  and  has  a  very  cheerftil  ap- 
pearance, lliere  is  a  handsome  sessions-house;  but  the 
market-house  is  old  and  inconvenient.  It  is  a  place  of 
consideraUe  trade  in  grain,  and  ia  the  centra  of  an  extensive 


inen-Ucaduiig  dutnot  TIm  lummndiiiif  leeneiy  u  Uchlf 
beautifiil. 

Magherafelt  is  also  a  handsome  though  small  town.  It 
consists  of  a  spadont  square  with  the  market-bouse  in  Uw 
centre,  from  wnioh  the  four  principal  streets  diverge.  Tha 
houses  are  stone*built  and  slated.  There  ia  a  great  market 
for  linens  and  yarns  onoe  a  fixtttight  The  linen  mauufii^ 
ture  is  carried  on  extensively  in  tne  vicinity:  there  are  also 
laiga  brewing  and  distilling  establishments  in  the  town. 

Portrush,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  harbour,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Steam-boats 
ply  regulariy  from  hence  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Lon- 
duideRy.  Dungiveo  is  the  emporium  fhr  the  whole  of  the 
mountainous  district  round  the  sources  of  the  Roe  and 
Faughan.  It  had  formerly  a  oonsideraUe  manuAeture  <rf 
linens,  but  it  has  latteriy  nllen  off.  It  has  more  dw  air 
of  a  rural  villi^  than  toe  other  towns*  and  is,  from  its  se- 
cluded situation  and  the  primitive  manners  of  the  people 
of  the  vicinity,  a  place  of  peculiar  interest. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Londonderry  sent  eight  representa- 
tives to  the  Irish  parliament,  via.  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Newtown 
Limavady,  and  Coleraine.  The  representation  is  now  con- 
fined to  two  county  members,  one  member  for  the  city,  and 
one  for  the  btwougb  of  Coleraine.  In  October.  1836,  to* 
county  constituency  consisted  of  fiSSl  electors.  The  aasizM 
are  held  at  Londonderry,  and  quarter^sessions  at  Newtown 
Limavady,  Magherafelt,  and  Coleraine.  The  polioe-force 
of  the  county,  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  consisted  of  fbur 
chief  constables,  15  constables,  77  suboonstahles,  and  5 
horse,  the  coat  of  mamtaining  which  establisbmait 
amounted  to  3954/.  15«.  9A.  of  whiu  1855/1 12«.  was  cbatxe- 
able  against  the  county.  Thu  la  the  snuUest  poUoe-forDe 
employed  in  any  county  of  Ireland.  Hie  total  number  of 
persons  charged  with  eriminal  offences,  who  wen  committed 
to  the  county  gaol  in  1836,  was  363,  of  whom  300  were 
males  and  63  were  females.  Of  time,  125  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal, 
112  males  and  31  females  could  read  onl^,  and  63  males 
and  28  females  could  neither  read  nor  wnte.  The  district 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Don^al, 
and  l^rrone  is  at  Londonderry  citv.  which  -also  contains 
the  county  inBrmary.  Th«e  are  aiqwnsaries  in  all  tht 
principid  towns  and  villages. 
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Hifiory, — Of  the  early  history  of  Londonderiy  county, 
pending  the  publication  of  the  'C^dnance  Memoir,  little  can 
be  said,  although  ample  materials  exist  in  the  native  Irish 
annals  similar  to  those  made  available  in  the  published 
*  Memoir  of  Londonderry  City.'  At  the  most  remote  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  septs  of  O'Lougblin 
and  O'Neill,  to  whom  the  tribe  of  O'C^ahan,  who  held  the 
•astern  and  central  districts,  was  tributary.  The  antient 
fortress  of  Aileich  [Dowbqal]  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
fkmil^,  who  were  of  the  elder  and  royal  branch  of  the 
O'Neills.  The  O'Cahans*'  chief  places  of  residence  were, 
first  at  Dunseveriek,  the  antient  Dunsobarky,  in  the  pre- 
sent countv  of  Antrim,  and  afterwards  at  the  *  Dog's  Leap,' 
or  Limavady,  cn  the  Roe.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  in  1197,  John  de  Goiircy  marched  with  a  consi- 
derable foKo  from  Downpatrick  to  Coleraine,  where  he 
erected  the  castle  of  Mount  Sandal,  close  to  the  Oitts*  fal^ 
and  afterwards,  crossing  the  river,  plundered  the  conntry  of 
O'Cahan.  Peytoun.  the  English  commander,  who  was  left 
by  De  Couicy  in  the  newly-built  castle,  was  soon  after  cut 
off  with  his  entirB  force  near  Faughan-vale.  on  a  predatory 
exenrston.  Next  year  De  Courcy  again  invaded  the  country 
of  COahan,  and  proceeded  to  Derry,  which  he  seized;  but 
Hugh  0*NajU,  of  Tyrone,  havine  made  a  descent  on  the 
Antrim  coast  at  Larne,  and  rout^  the  Eiudiah  there,  com- 
ftUsdlunftiilMado&hiReoQqu^st.  The  establiilunmit 


an  English  ^rrison  at  Coleraine  would  appear  to  have 
enabled  the  English  very  soon  after  to  reduce  at  least  the 
eastern  and  cen^l  parts  of  the  coun^  into  shire-^round. 
for  by  various  rec(uds  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  ud  Ed- 
ward XI.  grants  appear  to  have  been  made  and  inquisitions 
to  have  been  taken  in  Deny  in  the  r^ular  manner,  and  in 
the  patent  roll  of  the  20th  Edward  II.  is  an  entry  the 
appointment  (ff  Robert  Savage  to  be  sheriff  it  the  county 
of  Coulrath,  «  Coleraine,  as  O'Cahan's  country  was  then 
called.  It  is  protnble  that  the  En^sh  law  continued  io 
force  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county  until  the  great 
revtdt  of  the  O'Neills  in  1333.  [Beltast.]  After  that 
period  die  native  Irish  continued  undisturbed  masters  of 
the  country  until  the  middle  of  the  rixteenth  century,  when 
the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  ajx  1566,  made  it  necessary 
to  send  a  force  to  Derry.  Seven  companies  of  fbot  and  a 
troop  of  horse  were  deswtched  by  sea  under  Captain  Ran- 
dolf,  and  encamped  at  Derr^  in  October  of  that  year.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  O'Neill  was  defeated ;  but 
Randolf  being  slain,  and  ao  explosion  of  gunpowder  having 
destroyed  th*i  works  of  the  Eng^h,  the  jplaoe  was  somi 
after  abandoned.  In  the  year  1600.  Sir  Hen^  Dodnra, 
with  a  fbree  of  4000  foot  aim.  200  hone,  arrived  in  the  river 
Foyle,  and  innudiately  commenced  the  oonstntotion  tf 
three  forts,  one  on  the  westmi  bu^of  the  Foyle  at  Col- 
non^  when  the  riTei5^^t(^fc|^lc»  on  ^ 
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hlUt^  Dnxy*  and  one  Kt  Duniiali^,  a  litOe  bigher  ap  on 
dM  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Tlui  was  the  first  com- 
mencement of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  rebellion  of 
Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608,  and  the  flight  of  Tyrone 
and  O'Donnell  in  the  preosding  year,  left  the  entire  of 
this  and  five  other  eonntiea  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
On  the  28th  January,  1609,  negotiations  woe  commenced 
between  the  king  and  the  corporation  of  London  for  the 
purpose  of  settiing  the  terms  on  which  the  forfeited  lands 
in  this  county  should  be  conveyed  to  the  latter  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  them  with  Protestant  colonists.  It  was 
at  first  agreed  that  the  Londoners  should  spend  20,000/-  on 
the  plantation,  in  comsideration  of  which  uie  king  granted 
to  them  the  old  ooonty  and  town  of  Coleraine,^  with  the 
woods  of  Olanconkene  and  Killeigbtra,  and  the  town  and 
liberties  of  Dorry,  excepting  the  church  lands.  For  the 
management  4^  these  estates,  the  common-oouncil  elected 
a  body  of  twenty-six,  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
goremor,  and  assistants,  of  whom  one-half  retire  every 
year,  their  places  being  supplied  by  a  new  election. 

In  1619  this  body  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and 
their  estates  erected  into  one  county,  to  be  called  the 
county  of  Londonderry.  The  corporation,  which  is  gene- 
rally known  as '  The  Irish  Society,  still  exists  as  constituted 
under  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  ll.  after  the  Restora- 
tion. The  division  of  the  county  took  place  immediately 
after  the  granting  of  the  first  charter.  To  the  company  of 
Goldsmiws  were  assigned  the  south-eastern  liberties  of 
Derrr ;  tho  company  of  Grocers  had  the  precinct  of  Muff; 
the  juihmonsers,  Bally kelly ;  the  Ironmongers.  Aghadowey ; 
the  Uereersilloyvanaway ;  the  Merchant  Taylors,  Moycoa- 
qnin;  the  Habwdaahers,  Booeragh;  the  Clothworkera, 
part  of  Coleraine ;  the  Skinners,  Dungiven ;  the  Vintners, 
Bellaghy ;  the  Drapers,  Moneymore ;  and  the  Salters, 
Magherafelt.  Of  these  twelve  companies,  the  Goldsmiths, 
Haberdashers,  Vintners,  and  Merchant  Tailors  have  from 
time  to  time  disposed  of  their  proportions  in  perpetuity. 
The  chief  proprietors  so  introduced  are  the  families  of 
Beresfcffd,  Richardson,  Ponsonby,  Alexander,  and  Conolly. 
Of  the  remaining  eight  companies,  five  have  under-leased 
their  lands,  and  the  remaining  three,  namely,  the  Drapers, 
Hercers,  and  Grocers,  retain  their  estates  in  their  own 
hands,  which  they  manage  by  resident  agents.  The 
lands  not  assi^ied  to  the  companies  atiU  bdong  to  the 
Society.  The  introduction  of  the  new  colony  changed 
tiie  entire  &ce  of  the  country,  which,  up  to  this  period,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  in  Ireland.  Artisans, 
in  all  the  chief  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  were 
brought  over  by  the  companies,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
independence  became  at  once  fixed  among  the  population. 
The  native  Irish,  returning  by  degrees,  have  again  increased 
■o  fhr  as  nearly  to  equal  the  descendants  of  the  settlers  in 
number.  Aluiough  a  peaceable  and  interesting  people, 
they  are  however  still  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  population 
in  those  habits  which  conduce  to  prosperity  and  comfort. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopwn  fbrtre&s  at  the 
Giant's  Sconcje,  on  the  road  from  Newtown  limavady  to 
Colenine.  Duiigorkin,  a  dreular  mount  sumnmded  by  a 
wet  ditoh,  near  Glandy,  is  the  moat  zemarkahle  of  the  nu- 
merotu  earthen  fortresses  which  occur  throughout  this,  as 
throughout  every  other  Irish  county.  There  are  several 
cromlechs,  and  other  supposed  druidioal  remains,  of  which 
the  largest  is  at  Slau^ht-Manus.  Artificial  caves  and 
tumuli  are  frequent.  Of  military  edifices  the  only  remain- 
ing are  the  castles  of  Killoloo.  Dungiven,  Salterdtown, 
and  Muff,  erected  by  the  Londoners.  The  old  abbey  of 
Dungiven,  which  occupies  a  romantic  site  on  a  rock  rising 
200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  Roe,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting ecclesiastical  ruin  in  the  county.  It  was  built  a.d. 
tlOO  by  O'Cahan,  and  contains  several  well-sculptured 
monuments  of  that  family.  The  old  church  of  Banagher, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  also  a  very  interesting  ruin. 
Farther  down  on  the  Roe  is  the  site  of  0*Cahan*s  castle,  finely 
aitnated  on  a  rock  ovor  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  woods. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1S3S  was  23,996/.  16f.  ItL, 
of  which  9221/.  8«.  lOd.  was  for  roads  and  bridges,  8702/. 
llf.  \0d.  was  for  building  charities,  salaries,  &0.,  and 
3066/1  17«.  Od  was  for  police.  For  the  educational  statis- 
tics of  the  county  see  Deray  diocese. 

{Sfanmcal  Survey  <^  Londonderry,  Dublin,  1802;  Me- 
moir^ the  Chart  and  Survey  Lotulonderrjfp  by  the  Rev. 
Qwrge  V.  Sampion,  London,  1814;  J^m^Ktioiu  <^ tk$ 


Qeotogteal  Soeu^t  vo..  iii ;  ConeUe  Vimof^ih*  AtM  So- 
ciety ;  Ordnmtoe  Memoir  of  Londonderry  City,  Dublin 
1837;  Cox  s  Hittor^  qf  Ireland ;  Partiamentary  Beportt 
and  Papert,  &c) 

LONDONDERRY,  a  city  in  the  barony  of  IVrkerin 
and  county  of  Londonderry,  in  54"  49'  lat  ana  7'  19^ 
W.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Foyle,  five  miles 
above  the  point  where  that  river  spreads  into  the  harbour 
of  Loch  Foyle,  and  144  statute  miles  from  Dublin  by  the 
present  mail-ooach  roads. 

The  municipal  boundary,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  is  virtually  limited,  includes  an  irregular  area 
of  37,714  B<;res,  of  which  12,615  are  on  the  west  and  19,098 
aores  are  on  ^  east  side  <tf  the  Foyle.  These  limits  are 
considerably  restricted  by  the  boundary  adopted  for  par- 
liamentary representation.  The  site  of  the  city  vitbin  the 
waUs  measures  1273  foet  by  635  fbet.  The  area  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  old  tovn  stands  is  neariy  200  acres. 

Derry,  antiently  called  Derry-Calgaoh,  first  became  aplaoe 
of  note  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  a  monastery 
there,  about  a-d.  546,  by  Columba,  the  celebrated  apostle  of 
tho  Picts.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  time  tne  pUce 
had  been  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  as  the  oak- 
grove,  which  originally  covered  the  hill,  and  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  sanctified 
spot  for  many  ages.  A  small  town  soon  grew  up  about 
this  church,  which  stood  on  the  declivity  of  ue  hill  towards 
the  south-west.  Its  whole  early  history  eonsisto  of  the  re- 
cord of  successive  buminga  and  pillagings  by  the  neigh* 
bouring  Irish  and  by  the  Danes.  In  1162  eighty  houses 
which  bad  encroached  on  the  old  Abbey  Church  were  pulled 
down,  and  an.area  was  enclosed  ronnd  the  building.  A  mw 
church,  called  the  Temple  H«e,  or  great  church,  was  built 
in  the  next  year  by  the  assistance  of  Hurtagh  O'Loughlin, 
king  of  Ireland.  Derry  does  not  appear  to  have  Men  a 
place  of  any  militar)'  strength  at  this  time,  as  it  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  English  under  De  Courcy  in  1198.  [LoNnoN- 
DEBav,  County^  In  1311  KingEdwardll.  granted tbetown 
of  Derrycolumbkill,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  Richard  de 
Burgho;  but  the  great  rebellion  of  the  succeeding  reign 
rendered  this  grant  ineffectual  until  after  the  inheritance 
had  returned  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  VII. 
On  Sir  Henry  Dockura  arriving  here,  in  1600,  he  de- 
scribes it  as  *  a  place  in  manor  of  an  iland,  eomwdiend- 
ing  within  it  forty  acres  of  ground,  wherein  vere  the  ruins 
of  an  4dd  abbay,  of  a  bishop^s  house,  (rf*  two  churehai,  and 
at  one  of  the  ends  of  it  an  old  castle,  the  river  called  Lough- 
foyle  compassing  it  all  on  one  side,  and  abogg,  most  comon- 
lie  wett,  and  not  easilie  passable  except  at  twp  or  three 
places,  dividing  it  tcom  the  maine  land.'  Here  the  English 
immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fcwt,  which 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  the 
hill,  containing  within  it  a  considerable  town,  and  having 
a  straggling  suburb  reaching  from  the  gate  to  the  river  side, 
where  there  was  a  castle  for  the  protection  of  the  wharf. 
This  fort  and  town  were  for  the  most  part  burned  down  in 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dt^berty  in  1608,  and  on  the 
London  Companies  obtaining  their  grant  in  1613,  a  more 
extended  plan  was  adopted  for  tiieir  reoonstntetion.  Hie 
new  fortnw  was  made  to  emhiaee  the  entire  erest  of  the 
hill,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  and  rampart 
protected  by  seven  bastions  and  three  demi-bastiuu.  The 
four  principal  streets,  leading  firom  as  many  gates  in  the 
several  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  a  handsome  square  for  the  corporation-house  being 
left  in  the  centre.  The  progress  of  the  city  was  now  rapid. 
In  1622  the  town-house  was  erected.  Up  to  the  year  1629 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  London  companies  in  building 
and  fortifying  the  walls,  erecting  houses,  constructing  quays 
and  wharf^  and  making  roads,  was  27,197/.  In  1633  the 
cathedral  was  completed  at  a  further  cost  of  4000/.  The 
cancelling  of  the  company's  oharter  in  1637,  and  the  suhae- 
c)uent  breaking  out  of  the  great  ididlion,  put  a  stop  to  these 
improvements.  The  oity  now  becMne  an  asylum  for  the 
distressed  Fhiteatanta  of  the  eounties  of  Londonderry,  IV- 
rone,  and  Donegal.  In  1649  the  city  was  ganisoned  for 
the  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  endured  a  siege 
of  four  months  by  the  royalists  under  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 
The  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forces  under  Bishop 
MacMahon  at  Skirfolas  in  Donegal,  the  following  year,  len 
the  parliamentarians  in  peaceable  poasession  until  tfae  con- 
clusion of  those  troubles,  for  the  time^  by  the  restoration  of 
King  Charies  IL  In  co^uideiation  ofAho  servicesfo^  thff 
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eititens,  tlielr  ohartor  was  renewed  by  letters  patent  of  tbe 
6th  April.  1662,  and  the  city  o^in  began  to  prosper.  About 
1685  liovever  a  great  decay  took  place  in  trade^  and  com- 
merce, uid  two  years  after,  on  a  quo  toarran'to  brought 
u;aiast  the  oorporation  by  the  government  of  King  James  II., 
the  corporation  were  deprived  of  theit  charter.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  government  excited  universal 
alarm  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  a  report  of  an 
intended  massacre  having  reached  the  city  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  yp^r  1688,  decided  the  inhabitants  on  refusing  admis- 
sion to  ImtA  Antrim's  regiment,  tthich  had  been  despatched 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  Tyrconnell  to  garrison  the  place. 
Ifle  gates  were  closed  by  some  resolute  younff  men  of  the 
town,  on  the  7th  of  December,  just  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  king's  forces  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  northern  FrotestaQts  now  generally  took  arms, 
and  Derry  became  their  principal  rendezvotis.  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  a  Protestant  nobleman,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  King  James,  was,  with  soUe  difficulty,  admitted  by 
the  ciUzens,  who  stipulated  that  one-half  of  any  force  he 
might  introduce  should  be  Protestants,  and  that  until  their 
apprehensions  should  be  allayed  by  a  pardon  for  the  late 
commotion,  the  citizens  themselves  should  keep  the  guards. 
In  the  meantime  arms  and  ammunition  were  provided,  and 
applications  for  assistance  urged  on  the  London  companies. 
Lord  Mountjoy  being  despatched  to  Paris,  the  command 
was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Lundy,  who  professed  himself 
strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

On  the  12th  March,  1690,  King  James  landed  at  Kinsale, 
and  immeiliately  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  make  the  reduction  of  Derry  the  object  of  the  army's 
first  operations.  On  the  approach  of  King- James,  wbo 
proceeded  on  the  expedition  in  peison  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  Lundy  declared  the  place  untenable,  and 
dissuaded  some  English  forces  which  had  just  arrived  in  the 
bay  from  landing  in  the  face  of  the  supertor  force  advancing 
against  them.  The  citizens,  indignant  at  his  cowardice, 
rose  tumultuously,  seized  the  gates,  and  fired  upon  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Irish.  Lundy  having  fled  from  the 
city  in  disguise,  the  citizens  elected  two  new  governors, 
Walker,  rector  of  Donoghmore,  and  Major  Baker,  and 
ibrmed  themselves  into  eight  reginients,  amounting  to  7020- 
men  and  41  officers.  Eighteen  cler^raen  of  the  establish- 
ment and  seven  dissenting  ministers,  laying  aside  all  secta- 
rian animosities,  joined  tneir  ranks.  The  besiegers  having 
seized  the  fbrt  of  Culmore,  ereotad  batteries  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  stretched  a  boom  across  for  the  purpoiie  of 
preventing  the  arrival  of  supplies.  They  then  proceeded 
in  their  operations  against  the  city  by  regular  approaches 
on  the  western  side,  and  pushed  some  of  their  ^orks  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  The  citizens  conducted  their 
defence  by  a  vigorous  fire  from  the  walk,  and  by  irregular 
sallies,  which  were  generally  attended  with  success.  After 
the  first  eleven  days  of  the  siege,  King  James  withdrew, 
leaving  the  command  to  Marshal  Rosen.  On  the  30th 
July,  after  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  dogs,  horseflesh,  hides,  and  tallow,  and 
when  even  these  were  failing,  two  ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  cortvoyed  by  an  English  frigate  entered  the  bay. 
The  foremost  victualling  ship,  after  passing  Culmore  and 
the  batteries  on  either  side  uninjured,  struck  the  boom  and 
broke  it.  Tho  siege,  which  had  lasted  105  days,  was  im- 
mediately raised.  The  garrison  lost  3200  men;  and,  of 
the  4300  who  remained,  more  than  lOOO  were  unfit  Ibr  duty. 
The  loss  of  the  besiegers,  between  the  number  slain  in  the 
siege  and  retreat,  ana  those  who  died  from  disease  in  their 
camp,  was  8000.  On  the  representations  of  the  heroic 
Walker,  the  twelve  London  Companies  advanced  100/.  each 
for  the  repair  of  the  city  ;  wood  was  supplied  by  the  Society, 
abatements  made  in  the  rents,  and  the  terms  of  many  leases 
rendered  more  favourable  to  tho  tenants.  The  town-hall, 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  siege,  was  rebuilt  in 
1692.  In  1789  a  wooden  bridge  was  commenced  over  the 
Foyle,  where,  previously,  the  only  means  of  passage  had 
been  a  fe^ry.  The  architect  was  Lemuel  Cox.  an  inhabitant 
of  Boston  in  New  England.  The  original  expense  was 
16,294/.  6«.  Qd.  Two  years  completed  the  work,  which, 
having  been  frequently  repaired  at  an  expense  rather 
greater  than  the  original  cost,  is  still  standing.  The  length 
u  1068  feet,  and  the  breadth  40.  A  turning  bridge  near  the 
western  end  of  the  structure  admits  the  passage  of  vessels 
np.the  river.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Feyle  nere  at  low- 
water  is  3 1  feet,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  five  to  nihe  feel. 


The  depth  of  water  at  the  qttays  it  tcom  18  to  14  feet  at 
luw-itater  of  neap  tides.  The  velocity  of  the  current  la 
fhim  three  to  fbur  miles  an  hoar  in  the  narrowest  pan  of  tn« 
channel,  and  from  two  to  three  in  the  widest 

Tlie  charter  of  tho  corporation  bears  date  the  1 1th  Jan^ 
18  Car.  11.  The  govemmg  body  is  the  common-councfl, 
consisting  of  12  udermen,  indudibg  the  mayor,  24  t^igi 
burgesses,  and  two  sheri&  The  mayor  is  ebosen  by  the 
common-council  fttim  the  aldermen.  The  fVeedom  is  acquired 
by  birth,  servitude,  marriage,  and  special  fkvonr.  The  re- 
corder is  presented  by  the  corporation  and  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  city  sessions,  to  hear  and  determine  fek>nies; 
are  held  three  times  in  the  year.  A  court  of  ncaxA,  with 
civil  Jurisdiction,  unlimited  in  amount,  is  held  befbre  the 
mayor  or  recorder  once  a  week.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rent  of  the  market  tolls,  amonuting  to  170/.  per  annnm.  the 
corporation  do  not  now  possess  any  property  not  held  for 
special  publw  trusts.  In  Feb.,  IB3S,  Uiey  owed  a  total  deM 
or66,444t  17f.  6<£,  df  which  34,090/.  99.  11^  was  Mid  off 
by  a  sale  of  their  then  remaining  property.  The  balance 
due  has  since  increased  to  32,971/.  Is.  6^.,  to  pay  whirh 
there  are  not  now  any  funds,  save  the  above  rents,  available. 

Prior  to  the  IJnion,  Londonderry  city  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliamsnt.  Since  that  time  it  is  repre- 
sented by  one  member  only.  The.  flunobise  is  now  in  the 
10/.  householders  and  freemen.  On  the  Ist  April,  1831, 
the  constituency  consisted  of  724  electors. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  nighly  impdring. 
The  billon  which  it  Stands  rises  boldly  over  the  Foyie,  the 
banks  of  which  on  both  sides  are  steep  and  wooded.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  119  fiset  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  is  the  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  178  fbet  ftom  the  ehurehyard.  Walkeir's  testimonial— a 
fluted  Doric  column,  90  fbet  high — springs  nearly  from  the 
same  level  on  the  central  western  bastioiL  These  objects, 
with  the  cupola  of  the  town-hotise,  give  a  very  stnkmg 
outline  to  the  mass  of  buildings  which  stretches  from  the 
Water's-edge  up  the  northern  and  eastern  acclivity  of  the 
hill,  and  spreads  westward  into  an  extensive  suburb  occu- 
pying the  lower  part  of  the  vaUey  which  separates  the  hill 
and  site  of  the  old  town  &om  the  adjoinmg  emiheoees. 
The  bishop's  palace  stands  within  tho  walls  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  cathedral.  Between 
the  cathedral  and  palace '  is  the  court-house,  a  very  hand- 
some edifice,  exhibiting  a  facade  of  126  feet,  consisting:  <^ 
an  lonio  portico  of  font  columns  with  wings  adorned  with 
Doric  pilasters,  and  sunnounted  by  statues  of  Peace  and 
Justice.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1813, 
and  cost  30,479/.  I5<.  Outside  the  walls,  on  this  side,  is 
the  county  ^ol,  a  very  spacious  and  strong  building,  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  of  33,7 IS/.  (Irish)  in  the  year  1624. 
The  crown-nrlson  department  is  somewhat  too  extensive  for 
the  demanas  of  justice  in  so  peaceable  a  county.  Outside 
the  walls,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town,  fhcing  the 
river,  is  the  custom-house,  a  hollow  square  of  buildings,  170 
feet  by  130.  The  quays  extend  from  the  bridge  northward 
for  rather  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  terminate  in  a  patent 
slip,  constructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  4000/.  This  slip  is 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  dry-dock  for  vessels 
of  300  tons  register.  A  general  ship-vard  is  attach^,  in 
which  vessds  of  200  totts  and  upwards  have  been  recently 
huilL  The  walls  and  ramparts  are  stlU  kept  in  repair,  and 
form  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the  citUens.  Between 
1S03  and  1808  the  three  principal  gates  were  built  at  a  cost 
of  1 403/.  5s.  Bishop's-gate,  which  forms  the  entranee  at 
the  side  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  court-house,  is  a 
handsome  triumphal  arch  with  lateral  passages,  erected  by 
the  corporation  in  1789. 

The  lighting,  cleansing,  and  watching  of  the  city  are 
managed  by  a  committee  under  the  act  of  2  and  3  Wm.  IV., 
e.  107.  The  gas-works  which  supply  the  city  were  esta- 
blished by  a  joint-stock  company  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of 
7000/.  llie  supply  of  water  is  from  a  tank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  water  is  conveyed  across  the  bridge 
by  pipes  which  close  by  the  operation  of  the  same  machinery 
toat  opeus  the  turning  platform  in  the  bridge  for  the  oc- 
casionat  passage  of  vessels.  Turf-fhd  is  procured  from  the 
bogs  of  Clondermot,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Foyle. 
The  quantity  of  coal  and  culm  imported  hi  1833  was 
13,966  tons,  of  the  value  of  67281. 

The  port  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Wm.  IV^  c  107,  vhldi 
act  &o  «g«l.u»  tt.  tonn|^^aoig(^^l^wU*' 
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mp  to  18S1  were  the  property  of  tha  oorpbntioh,  ua  now 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  companies.  There 
■re  twenty-one  such  quays  and  wharfs,  inoluding  two  on 
the  waterside  hank  of  the  liver.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port  ill  IS37  consisted  of  forty  sailing  vesseb  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  about  6000  tons,  and  of  six  tteam- 
boaU  of  an  aggi^ate  tonnaga  of  1U68  tons. 

The  numher  of  vaaieb  empiiTed  in  the  foreign  trade 
which  enteied  inwaids  in  1 S37  was  fw^-six,  of  an  abrogate 
tonnage  of  838^  ton ;  outwards  fifteen,  of  an  aggregate 
tonni^e  of  4886  Ions.  Coastwise,  in  the  sane  year,  the 
number  inwards  was  687,  and  the  tonnage  79,89^  tons; 
outwards  643.  tonnage  66,260  tons.  These  returns,  com- 
pered with  those  of  1826,  exhibit  a  cansiderable  decrease 
in  the  foreign  trade ;  but  a  much  mure  than  etvresnonding 
increase  in  the  trade  coastwise,  whtcht  within  the  last  ten 
yoan,  has  more  than  doubled. 

Exports  of  Londontkrry  in  tfuyear  1835  ieatehmoe  <^ 
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In  the  same  year  the  itnports  amounted  to  an  estimate 
value  of  706,0d4/.  The  chief  articles  were  sugfir,  58,744^. ; 
iron,  94,5S0/. ;  British  spirits  (chiefly  Scotch  whiskey). 
31,8:30/.;  tea,  19,255;.;  flax-seed,  16.896/.;  haberdashery 
and  apparel,  13,560/.;  fish  (chiefly  herrings).  10,811/.; 
tallow.  9670/.;  glass  and  earthenware,  S980/.;  tobacco. 
8213/. ;  and  coal  luid  culmi  8728/.  The  customs  of  the  port 
for  the  year  1837  amounted  to  99,652/. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
carried  annually  into  the  city  by  inland  eonveyancM  u 
58.400  ton%  of  vhioh  37,000  tons  are  for  exportation ; 
and  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried  out  of  the  city 
is  67.600  tons,  of  which  54,40V  tons  consist  of  goods  im- 
porteiL  The  grinding  of  grain  (chiefly  oats)  is  the  chief 
branch  of  manufiwture  carried  on  in  the  ^ty  and  sabarbl. 
There  are  two  extensive  distilleries,  a  brewery,  copper-wwhs 
on  a  large  scale,  and  a  vtetal  foundry.  In  these  seven 
steam-eiuines  are  employed,  of  an  aggregate  of  116  horse- 
powea.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Foyle  gives  employment 
to  120  men  besides  water-keepers.  The  fish  are  exported 
to  Ijverpool,  Olasgow,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  in  boxes,  packed 
^th  ice.  The  produce  has  increased  greatly  within  the 
last  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  stake- 
nets.  In  1835  the  total  number  of  fish  taken  in  stake  and 
drai^ht  nets  in  the  Foyle  was  65^06.  weighing  143  tons 
9  ewt.  Tbia  fishery  belongs  to  the  Irish  SocietT. 

In  1618-19  the  total  number  of  houses  in  tne  city  was 
98,  inhabited  by  108  firoilies;  in  1814  the  nunherof  bouses 
ira»estimatedatl458,aadofinhabitan4at  10,570;  in  1821 
the  number  of  houses  was  found  to  be  1329,  and  of  inhabit- 
ants 9313.  In  1^31  the  numbers  were — houses  1405,  in- 
habitants 1 0,1 30,  comprising  1972  families:  of  which  number 
34  fomilies  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  1897  in 
trade,  manufaoture^  and  handicraft;  and  641  were  not 
included  in  either  class.  Accoidu^  to  the  Report  of  the 
CommiwoiMTi  of  Pnblie  Imtjcuetini.  the  uumwn  in  1834 
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•nd  thaw  appaax  to  bo  atiU  iaereaaing. 

There  were,  in  18S0,  in  the  titw,  mbuilMW  and  liberties 
31  daily  lohools*  supported  vboUy  ny  the  pupils,  adoeathig 


748  males  and  504  females ;  and  1 2  daily  schooU,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  contributions  and  bequests,  educating 
680  males  and  564  fcmules.  Gwyn's  Charitable  Institution 
has  an  inoome  of  1870/.  13#.  per  annum;  in  1836  there 
were  81  boys  on  the  establishment.  The  Diocesan  and 
Free  Grammar-school  has  an  income  of  600/.  per  annum, 
567/.  6g.  2d.  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  London  '»m- 
panies,  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  bishop.  The  Irish  Socie^ 
also  contributes  to  the  support  of  ei|;bt  other  schools.  Two 
schools,  in  1836,  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Eduoation.  In  the  city  is  a  puUie  library  and  news- 
room, with  a  collection  of  about  300  volumes,  established 
In  1819,  and  in  1824  transferred  to  a  new  building  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is 
also  a  literary  society,  established  in  1834.  l^e  savings'- 
benk,  established  in  1816,  had  deposits  amounting  to 
16.226/.  15«.  6(i.  on  the  10th  Nov..  1836.  The  number  of 
depositors  waa  689.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  pnUidied 
in  the  city. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  jvineipal  are: — the 
Mendicity  House,  established  in  18S6  by  Bisbop  Knox,  and 
supported  by  Tolnntary  donations  averaging  600/.  per  an- 
num; the  ^>or>Rhop,  established  in  1821  to  provide  the 
indigent  with  clothing  and  bedding  at  prime  coat,  supported 
by  contributions  averaging  about  45/.  annually ;  and  the 
Indies'  Penny  Society,  established  in  1815.  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  indigent  room-keepers,  supported  by  subscriptions 
averaging  200/.  per  annum.  There  are  also  a  choritaUe 
loan-fund,  a  penitentiary  for  females,  and  some  minor 
charities.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  stands  on  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  was  opened  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  25,678/.  2*.  4(f,, 
and  is  calculated  for  104  patients.  The  funds  for  its  support 
are  advanced  by  government,  and  repaid  by  the  counties  of 
the  district.  The  oounty  infirmary  and  '  fever-bospilal, 
opened  in  1810,  and  the  dispensary,  established  in  1819, 
are  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. The  annual  average  of  patienta  relieved  in  the 
former  ia  407,  and  of  those  relieved  by  the  latter  1 56 4. 

lOrdwmee  Memoir  the  City  and  North-wetitim 
Liberties  qf  Londondary,  4to.,  Dublin,  1837;  Rtpori  0/ 
Railuxty  Commisnoner*.  Ireland.  1838;  Ldand's  History 
of  Ireland,  &c.) 

LONG,  ROGBR,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
about  the  year  1680.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1704.  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1728.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University;  in  1749  be  was' 
appconted  Lowndes*  I^fessor  of  Astronomy,  and  in  1751 
he  was  presented  to  the  »otoi7  ei  Bradwell  in  Staex. 
which  he  held  until  fan  death,  16th  December,  1770.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  astrimomy,  in  two  large 

auarto  volumes,  the  flnt  of  which  was  published  in  1742, 
lie  other  in  1764:  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1784. 
This  work  contains  very  good  descriptions  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavens.  Besides  bis  aMronomy  be  wrote, 
under  the  signature  <^  Dicaiophilus  (Dantabrieiensis,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Rights  of  Churches  ana  Colleges 
defended,'  1731 , '  Replv  to  Dr.Gally's  pamphlet  on  Greek 
aocent,*  1756; '  Life  u  if  ahomet,*  prefixed  to  Oakley's*  His- 
tory of  the  Saraoens.*  1 757 ;  *  Music  Speech  spoken  at  the 
public  commenoement,  July  6, 171 4,' and  other  poems,  Lon- 
don, 1719,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  author's 
life.  With  a  view  to  popularise  the  aoiimce  of  astronomyi  he 
caused  to  be  nmstmeted  a  hollow  ^iher^  wherein  thirty 
persona  eould  ait  convenient^,  and  on  the  inner  surfeee  ef 
which  waa  a  repreaentation  cT  the  heavaDS  as  they  would 
appear  to  an  observer  in  north  latitude.  The  keeper  of  thia 
sphere,  who  is  generally  an  imdei^raduata,  receives  6/.  per 
annum.  iCamMdgs  Caltndar.)  The  habits  of  Dr.  Long 
were)  peculiarly  mMerate,  his  ordinary  drink  being  water ; 
and  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  abstained  alto- 
gether from  eating  animal  food.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
soe/.  for  the  benefit  of  bis  college.  (Biog.  BrU. ;  Mmtotr 
of  Dr.  Wood  mentioned  above.) 
LONG  ISLAND.  [New  York] 
IX)NG,  a  character  used  in  old  music,  formed  of  a  Invve 
with  a  stem  added,  lhv»— 


and  equal  la  tim^  or  Aim>f^|^$i^  ^r^^g^^jenl 
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team,  &C.  It  ii  rarely  mat  with  in  eompoiitionft  of  later 
^le  than  the  middle  of  the  seveDteenth  century,  ind  u 
now  hardly  known,  except  to  the  muiical  antiqua^r. 

Still  more  obsolete  u  the  LARGE  (a  word  omitted  in  its 
proper  plaoe),  a  character  nearly  in  the  above  form,  but  the 
head  is  much  more  extended.   Ex.  * 


This  is  the  longest  note  ever  used  in  musical  notation, 
and  equal  to  two  longs,  four  brerei,  be. 

LONGFORD,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  on  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Cavan,  on 
the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  the  cuunw  of  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  part  of  Loch  Roe  and  the  river  Shannon. 
According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  published  under  the  BUper* 
intendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  it  lies  betwoeu  53°  29'  and  53°  56'  N.  lat,  and 
between  7°  1 9'  and  7°  56'  W.  long.  According  to  the  map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  it  exteins  from  the 
Leitrim  boundary  at  GulUdoo  Loch  on  the  north  to  the 
Wflitmeath  boundary  on  the  south,  29  statute  miles,  and 
flram  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarty  bridge  on  the  west  to 
the  Inny  near  Loch  Kinale  on  the  east;  22  miles.  Its  area, 
MOMding  to  the  same  map,  consisU  of— 

Land  .  .  2iS,734  1  10 
Water  13,6'^   0  83 


Total  .    .    269,409    1  33 
or  421  square  statute  miles  nearly.  In  1831  the  total  popu- 
lation was  112.558. 

The  general  slope  of  the  surhce  is  westward  and  south- 
westward  towards  the  Shannon,  except  in  the  north-eaatem 
angle  towards  Cavan,  where  the  county  embraces  a  small 
portion  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Erne.  This  district,  forming 
the  immediate  basin  of  Loch  Gownagfa,  is  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  county  a  slightly  elevated  traet 
upon  the  south,  and  by  a  series  of  hflls  of  low  elevation  on 
the  west  The  latter  eminences  range  from  200  to  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  fbrm  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Cairu  Clonbugh  group.  Loch  Gownagh  is  a  very  irre- 
gular piece  of  water  extending  from  north  to  south  five 
miles  and  a  half,  and  from  east  to  west  nearly  five  mites, 
but  from  its  being  rather  a  collection  of  lakes  communicat- 
ing by  narrow  channels  than  one  sheet  of  water,  it  does  not 
in  all  cover  more  than  about  3000  acres,  of  which  2278 
acres  are  within  this  county.  Its  chief  feedera  are  small 
streams  running  from  the  surrounding  hilly  country.  There 
are  several  prrtty  wooded  islands  in  the  lake,  and  the  shores 
are  picturesque  and  in  some  places  finely  planted.  The 
Cairn  Clonhugh  hills,  extending  about  ten  miles  from 
north-eaat  to  aooth-weat,  occupy  the  gmler  part  of  the 
dirtriot  between  Loch  Gownagh  and  the  Shannon.  The 
chief  height*  are  Ccott  on  the  north>east  (686  Aet)  and 
Caim  Clonghugh  near  the  oppoeite  extremi^  of  the  ^up 
(912  feet).  The  general  character  of  these  hiUs  is  tame  and 
pastoral  Tliey  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Drumlish,  a  bare  tract  extending  along  the  southern 
border  of  Leitrim,  and  watered  by  the  Ballinamuck,  or 
Clonard  river,  whidi  rises  from  Loch  Annagh.  in  the  north 
of  the  Cairn  Clonhugh  hills.  Ballinamuck  is  a  small  place, 
and  much  of  the  surrounding  country  is  moory  and  buren: 
the  surface  improves  towards  Drumlish,  which  is  a  place  of 
some  trade  in  grain.  Tbe  angle  included  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  river  Rino,  which  flows  sonthwaxd  ant  of 
Leitrim  CLbituh^  is  much  eneumhered  with  hog.  Between 
tbe  western  twmination  of  the  Caim  Clonhugh  hills  and 
the  Shannon  is  an  open  vall-cultivaJted  tract,  m  whidi  the 
thriving  town  of  Newtown  Fwrbes  is  situated.  Newtown 
Forbes  lies  ^>out  two  miles  eairtward  from  the  Shannon, 
which  here  spreads  into  a  lake  three  miles  long  by  from  a 
mile  and  a  huf  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  called  Loch  Forbes. 
The  intermediate  flat,  beinir  about  two  miles  overy  way,  is 
occupied  by  the  extensive  plantations  of  Castle  Forbest  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Granard.  The  south-eastern  slope  of 
tbe  Caim  (Tionbui^h  hills  forms  one  side  of  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  CamUn,  a  considerable  river,  whi^,  taking  its 
rise  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county,  skirts  the  low  range 
bounding  the  bosia  of  Leeh  Ghnrnagh  on  6»  south,  whence 


flowing  through  the  small  lakes  of  Killeen  and  Ballinlough. 
it  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  by  a  winding  course  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles,  to  tlie  Shannon,  which  It  enti»  two 
miles  south  of  Loch  Forbes,  at  Tannonbarry.  Tbe  oountiT 
through  which  the  Ounlin  flows  is  open  and  well  impmreo. 
The  southern  bank  of  the  river  in  particular  is  beautified  by 
numerous  seats  and  well  planted  demesnes.  On  the  mora 
elevated  portions  of  the  plain,  between  the  sources  of  tbe 
river  and  Loch  Gownarii,  is  the  town  of  Oranaid.  A  little 
lower^nmtiie  river  is  BLJohmtown.  Nearer  the  Shaanui 
ia  Longfbrd,  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  nrincipally  ntn* 
ated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Oamlin.  Between  Xong- 
fbrd  and  the  Shannon,  the  (Hamlin  receives  two  eonsidenble 
streams  from  the  south,  of  which  the  Keenagh  river  is  the 
Iprger.  Tbe  district  intercepted  between  the  Keenagh  and 
the  Shannon,  which  along  the  south-western  boundary  ctf 
this  county  expands  into  the  extensive  lake  of  Looh  Ree,  ii 
very  flat  and  boggy.  The  arable  portion  of  this  district 
towards  the  Shannon  is  low,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lodi 
Ree,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county,  is  liaUe 
to  extensive  winter-floods.  These  inundations  materially 
alter  the  appearanoe  of  the  coast-line  of  tbe  lake,  rab- 
merging  several  large  t>eninsulas  and  converting  others  into 
islands. 

Next  to  the  district-  of  Ballinamuck,  this  is  tbe  least  wo- 
ductive  part  of  the  county.  Along  the  shore  of  Loefa  Ree 
there  are  however  some  undsome  demesnes  and  good  tnels 
of  pasture-land.  The  towns  are  (^oondara,  or  Ricbmond 
Harbour,  at  tbe  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal,  which  tra- 
verses this  part  of  the  county  ia  a  diiection  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Keenagh  river ;  and  Lanesborough.  at  tbe  bead  of 
Loch  Ree,  where  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Roscommon.  An  inlet  of  Loch  Ree,  running  about 
four  miles  eastward  from  the  main  sheet  of  Uie  lake,  bounds 
this  part  of  the  county  on  tbe  south.  Near  the  shore,  in 
this  direction,  are  the  small  lakes  of  Derry  and  Derrymacar. 
the  latter  of  which  in  winter  becomes  a  portion  of  the  en- 
larged sheet  of  Loch  Ree.  The  level  of  Looh  Ree  in  sum- 
mer is  ]  22  feet  and  in  winter  129  feet  above  the  sea.  at  low 
water.  At  the  bead  of  tbe  above-mentioned  inlet  is  tbe 
oonfluenoe  of  tbe  Inny,  which,  next  to  the  Suck,  hrius 
down  a  larger  body  of  watw  than  any  othor  tributary  of  tbe 
Shannon.  Its  sources  are  in  tbe  county  of  Cavan,  where 
the  streams  which  feed  Loch  Sbeelin  have  their  rise :  issn* 
ing  from  Loch  Sbeelin,  it  passes  through  Loch  Kinale  at 
an  elevation  of  212  feet  above  the  sea.  in  tbe  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Longfivd ;  thence,  forming  for  a  few  miles  the  boun- 
dary between  Longford  and  Westmeath,  it  enters  the  latter 
county,  where  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Derre- 
varagh ;  passing  fibm  which,  through  Loch  Iron,  it  again 
becomes  the  county  boundary  for  a  few  in  ilea ;  then,  run- 
ning under  the  line  of  the  Royal  C^al  at  Quin's  Bridge 
Aqueduct,  near  Abbeyshrule,  it  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  extreme  south  of  Longferd,  and  flowing  weatwnrd.  by 
Ballymabon,  enters  the  Shuinon  at  tbe  faoaa  of  the  eaaten 
inlet  of  Loch  Ree.  The  valleys  of  the  Gamlin  and  Inay 
are  separated  by  a  low  table-land,  which  rises  into  oidy 
(me  conspicuous  eminence  of  650  feet  at  Slieve  Goldr;^. 
The  remainder  of  this  plain,  especially  towards  tbe  Inny,  is 
much  diversified  by  low  ranges  of  eskers,  similar  in  stnie- 
ture  and  direction  to  those  of  the  south  of  tbe  county  of 
Leitrim.  On  the  side  of  this  plain,  towards  the  Inny,  ue 
the  towns  of  Ballymabon  and  Edgewortbatown.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Killymabon  is  the  most  highly  improved 
part  of  the  county,  being  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  rich 
plain  of  Westmeatb.  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  The 
only  striking  natutal  feature  in  this  part  of  the  line  ia  Glen 
Loch,  a  sheet  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
south  of  Bdgeworthstown.  The  stream  issuing  from  it 
mna  southwud  to  Loch  Iron  and  the  Inny.  Time  its 
numerous  othn  imaU  lakes  throughout  the  county. 

Tbe  Shaimon,  between  tbe  points  where  it  becomes  the 
boundary  of  tbe  county,  has  a  coast-line,  induding  wind- 
ings, of  about  fifty  miles.  Above  Lodi  Ree  than  ia  no 
navigation  by  passenger-boats.  The  trade-boats  plying  on 
the  line  are  barges  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons,  drawing  from 
3^  to  4i  feet  water.  The  fteight,  including  tolls,  is  one 
penny  per  mile.  The  total  amount  of  goods  carried  in  both 
direetions,  in  the  year  1835,  was  9770  tons,  of  which  6700 
tons  consisted  of  grain.  The  Inny  offers  peculiar  fecOities 
for  navigation ;  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  attempt  made 
to  remove  tbe  slight  obstructions  which  innvent  the  ascent 
of  boats.  The  ItoyalJ^^f^^  ente^ig^^tb^  mi^nty  at  first 
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Aaariyp&nrilel  to  the  Inny,  tarns  northward  at  Ballvmahon, 
ftom  which  its  eoune  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  jCeenagh 
river.  At  Abbeyshmle,  near  where  it  enters  the  county,  its 
elevation  is  223  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ^sea,  and  at 
Cloondara,'  at  its  terminus,  139  feet  The  mtemiediate 
deteent  ot  84  Ibet  is  distribated  over  leven  locks.  A  branch 
of  six  miles  in  1en|^h,  on  one  leveUis  carried  from  the 
mam  line  near  Killashee.  aeross  the  Keenagh  and  Ardagh 
rivers,  to  Longford  town,  where  it  terminates  in  a  small 
basin.  Fly-boats  ftxr  passengers  bava  raeeatl^  been  esta- 
blished along  the  entire  line  to  Dublin,  which  perform 
the  trip  {torn  Xjongford  to  DaUin  in  flftaen  hours.  The 
time  required  by  the  slow  passenger-boats  is  twenty-two 
hmirs.  The  principal  goods  conveyed  on  the  Royal  Canal 
are  grain,  potatoes,  pigs  and  black  cattle,  turf,  bricks,  and 
small  quantities  of  iron  from  the  Arigna  works,  down- 
wards ;  the  return  trade  is  chiedy  in  cuals,  merchandise, 
and  manure.  The  trade-boats  carry  from  forty  to  liixty 
tons,  and  draw  4(  feet  water.  The  total  number  of  passen- 
gers conveyed  by  fly-boats  on  the  canal,  for  the  year  ending 
1st  of  May.  1837.  was  18,130,  and  bv  slow  passenger-boats 
28.320.  At  the  time  of  this  retmn  me  fly-boat  system  had 
not  been  extended  beyond  MuIUngar.  In  the  year  1637 
tbft  number  of  live  pigs  convened  to  Dublin  l^  this  canal 
was  34,349 ;  of  casks  of  butter.  3638 ;  of  tims  of  oorn- 
meal  and  potatoes.  26,024 ;  of  tons  of  merchandise,  6247  ; 
of  tons  of  coal  and  manure,  14,559;  of  tons  of  turt  21,724; 
and  of  tons  of  stones,  sand,  flags,  and  bricks,  16,127:  mak- 
ing a  total  tonnage  of  84,683  tons,  producing  a  total  amount 
of  toll  of  10.964f.  16«.  id.  The  country  is  in  general  well 
opened  with  faighw^s*  which  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  county. 

The  climate  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties in  general.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  wet  and 
marsh V  surface. 

Qeotogy. — ^The  entire  district  south  of  the  Camlin  con- 
sists of  the  floetz  limestone  of  die  central  pilain,  with  Hu 
exception  only  of  two  patches  of  nndsttme.  one  extending 
aoroBS  the  bM  of  the  river  Inny  round  Billymabon,  and 
the  other  constituting  the  mass  of  Slieva  Goldry.  and 
sfffeading  northward  to  near  the  town  of  Longford.  The 
immediate  valley  of  the  Camlin  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
the  entire  tract  extending  northward  frun  it  to  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  consist  of  clay-slate,  constiTuting  a  portion  of 
the  grauwacke  formation  of  Cavan.  Between  the  western 
extremity  of  the  clay-slale  Beld  and  the  limestone,  which 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Camlin  near  its  junction  with  the 
Shannon,  and  occupies  the  level  country  round  Newtown 
Forbtt,  a  belt  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  inter- 
venes :  this  last  formation  is  in  connection  with  a  tract  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Leitrim.  The 
eskers.  or  low  gravel  r^on.  which  occur  so  fi«quently 
throughout  the  southern  and  south-easttfn  P&ris  of  Long- 
Ibrd,  are  also  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  last-men- 
tioned county.  They  contain  hrge  quantities  of  fine  cal- 
careous sand  and  marl.  Marly  clay  also  underlies  many  of 
the  boggy  tracts,  in  some  places  to  a  thickness  of  ten  feet 
between  the  bog  and  the  limestone  rock ;  but  in  general 
the  thickness  of  this  bed  of  clay  is  one  foot  only.  The 
avnage  depth  of  the  hogs  is  thirty  feet :  they  contain  the 
«ame  vegetable  matter  and  subsoil,  and  are  reclaimable  by 
the  same  means  as  those  of  the  other  midland  counties. 

A  small  tract,  similar  in  character  to  the  millstone-grit 
fl}rmation  [Lbitaih],  occurs  near  Loc^  Gownagh.  The 
iron-stone  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  orevsnd 
to  be  associated  with  coal-shale ;  but  the  traoes  of  coal  in 
this  district  ought  probably  to  be  r^rr^  to  the  detritua 
of  the  coal-traet  of  Looh  Allen.  Lead  ore  has  been  fimnd 
in  the  quairiei  in  the  limestone  district,  and  exposed  in  Uie 
beds  of  streams,  but  no  workings  have  hitherto  been 
attempted.  Marble  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon: 
it  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  and  polishes  welL 

Soil,  From  the  great  quantity  of  hog  and  surfboe- 
^nter  in  ^e  western  part  of  the  county,  the  soil  in  this 
district  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  tract  sloping  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Inny.  Here  tlie  characteristics  of  the  lime- 
atone  plain  are  found  in  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  producing 
either  heavy  grain  cgropn  or  sweet  &ttening  pasture.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  chiefly  gracing  land.  Great  quantities 
o<  butter  are  made  by  the  hrmers  and  cottiers.  Pigs  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  The  fiseding  of  sheep  is  not  much 
■ttmdedto.  TheretunaoftheialeofgninmthetaTenl 
rket-towns  an  defoetire.  About  15,800  banab  of  oatt  am 
P.  C  ^o.  868. 


annually  sold  in  the  market  of  Granard,  and  about  SiOO 
barrels  at  Edgewortbstown.  At  Ballymahon  and  Longfbrd 
are  also  brisk  markets  for  the  sale  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  condition  of  the  wcnrking  population  is  very  low. 
Sixpence  per  day.  fbr  eighty  working  days  in  the  year,  is 
the  amount  of  wages  stated  for  agricultural  labourers  in 
tluB  county,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  oi  the  Commis- 
sioners to  m^uire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 
The  people  live  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  fbod:  they  are 
nevertheless  strong  and  bealtny ;  but  want  of  zegular  ooeu- 
pation  and  inefficient  return  for  their  oceasional  employ- 
roeot  has  added  to  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  the  eflbcti  (rf 
which  are  apparent  in  the  criminal  returns. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  some  activi^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtown  Forbes,  where  the  first 
Earl  Granard  took  pains  to  introduce  it.  The  manufacture 
of  coarse  flannels  and  friezes  for  home  consumption  is  also 
attended  to  throughout  the  county.  In  1831  there  were  in 
Longford  4  brewers,  104  cpopers.  12  hacklers  of  flax,  15 
tanners,  and  553  weavers  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

The  only  seato  of  the  nobility  are  Castle  Forbes,  the 
residenoe  of  the  Eacl  of  Granard.  and  Longfiffd  Cattle, 
of  the  Sari  of  Longford.  Carrickglass.  the  seat  of  the 
Lefhiy  fkmily,  near  Longford,  on  the  Camlin  river,  hat  an 
extensive  demesne ;  so  also  have  Clfkonflnt  lissard.  Fox 
Hall,  Duory  Hall,  Castlecore,  and  Newcastle,  which  three 
last  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon. 

Divinotu,  — Longlbrd  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Longford,  on  the  north-west,  containing  the  towns  of  long- 
ford  (pop.  in  1831,  4516),  Drumlish  (pop.  574),  and  Newtown 
Forbes  (pop.  537),  and  the  villages  of  Cloondra  (pop.  214)  and 
Ballinamuck  (pop.  1 63) ;  Granard,on  the  north-east,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Granard  (pop.  2069),  and  the  villages  of 
Abbeylara  (pop.  316),  St.  Johnstown  (pop.  255),  and  Bun- 
laby  (pop.  ;  Ardagh,  on  the  east,  containing  the  town 
of  Edgeworthstown  (pop.  1001)  and  the  village  of  Ardagh 
(popk  143);  AbbwkriM,  on  the  south,  containing  only 
otmlets;  Itatheana,  on  the  wnth-wes^  eontaining  the 
town  of  Ballymahon  (pop.  1081),  and  the  vills^s  <^  Lanea- 
borough  (pop.  390)  and  Keenagh  (pop.  396),*  and  Mogdowt 
on  the  west  and  centre,  containing  the  village  of  Kiltoshea 
(pop.  351.) 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Longford  sent  ten  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament ;  two  for  the  coun^,  and  two  for  Loo^rd, 
LanesDorough,  (Granard,  and  St.  Johnstown,  respeetively. 
The  representation  is  now  limited  to  two  members  for  the 
county.  In  1837  the  constituency  consisted  ot  1388  votem. 
The  assixes  are  held  .at  I^ngford,  and  genenl  quarter 
sessions  at  Longford  and  Ballvmahon. 

The  constabulary  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  con 
ststed  of  4  chief-constables,  23  constables,  117  sub^nsta- 
blei^  end  S  horse  ;  the  coat  of  nnporting  which  eataMish* 
ment  was  9482/.  16*.  Sii.  of  whuOi  8678/.  13«.  lOd.  vaa 
ehargeable  against  the  county.  The  numba:  of  perimia 
eha^d  with  criminal  ofllenoss,  who  w«e  committea  to  the 
county  gaol  in  the  year  1836,  was  607.  of  whom  557  were 
males  and  50  fbmales,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
criminal  offender  in  185  of  the  entire  population.  The 
district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Maryborough,  in  Queen's 
County.  The  proportion  paid  by  Longford  towards  the 
expense  of  its  erection  is  4987/.  6t.  3d.  The  county  infir- 
mary is  at  Longford,  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Gnnard, 
Ballymahon,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Keenagh.  There  are 
barracks  at  Granard  and  Longford,  together  affording 
accommodation  for  400  men  and  200  horsea. 

Longford  town  is  incorpoated  }iy  ohartor  of  26th  Nov., 
SOth  ur.  II.  The  govemii^  body  consista  of  the  soveref^ 
bailiflk,  and  bu^esses;  there  ia  a  seneschal's  court  with 
jurisdiction  to  200/.,  but  no  corporate  criminal  jurisdiction 
nor  borough  gaol.  The  paving  and  cleaning  of  the  town 
are  under  the  control  of  commissioners  acting  under  the  9th 
Geo.  rVn  c  82.  The  town  is  not  lighted.  Lon^rd  is 
principally  built  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Camlin :  the 
oounly  court-house  and  gaol,  and  the  barracks,  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  town  is  handsome,  and  has 
an  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  business.  There  have 
been  extensive  stores  erected  at  the  basin  which  terminates 
the  Gtand  Canal  on  the  southern  side,  in  which  direction 
several  new  streets  sjre  laid  out.  The  Earl  of  Lcmgford 
baa  recently  built  a  bnttex^maAet  and  ibamUee.  There  are 
branehos  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  National  Bank,  and 
the  Agirieultnial  and  Commercial  Ba&k|.e4tabliBbed  Jine. 
Lanasbonmghhaaaliaa^^^  j^^g^ir^^  bi4 
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the  governing  body  hu  not  exereUed  any  cOTporat«  Amo- 
tions since  the  Union.  Its  situation,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
Shannon,  is  hvourable  to  trade,  and  it  has  a  brisk  market 
fiir  agricultural  produce.  Great  quantities  of  eggs  pass 
tiirough  Lanesbonm^L  by  the  Royal  Canal  to  Publui  aad 
the  English  markets. 

St.  Johratown  is  incorporated  by  eharter  bearing  date 
5rd  April,  3rd  Carl.  I. ;  but  there  are  nov  no  tneea  either 
of  the  corporate  jurisdiction  or  of  the  luids  bestowed  Sm  its 
establishment. 

Qnmard,  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  Ghaiiea  IL 
in  I67S,  is  a  well-built  tovn,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street,  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  remains  of  old 
Oranard,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  are  etill  traceable  a  little 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  present  town.  A  lofty  earthen 
ftart.  .the  summit  of  whieh  u  693  ibet  abore  the  level  of  the 
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sea.  and  ab6ut  l&ft  above  the  surfounding  plain,  stands  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  town,  and  commaada 
a  fine  prosMQt  over  the  extended  plains  of  Heath.  Weat- 
meath.  ana  liongford. 

Ballymahon  and  Edgeworthstown  are  rather  large  villages 
than  towns.  Both  are  oentrally  situated,  and  have  bmfc 
markets  for  grain. 

The  viUue  of  Ardagb.  containing  148  inhabitants,  jdves 
name  to  a  bishop's  see  in  the  province  of  Armagh.  Tcba 
■ee,  whi<di  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century*  was  united  to 
the  bishopcie  of  Kilmore  in  1658;  and  that  unioa  being 
dissolved,  was  afterward^  in  1742,  annexed  to  the  niKka- 
episcopal  see  of  Tuam.  the  archbishop  holding  it  as  a 
suffragan  of  the  primate.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Tempor^ties  Act*  the  see.  on  the  demise  of  the  present 
archbishop  of  Tuun.  is  to  be  reunited  to  KiUnore* 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Undw  Aotof  1812  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  HI.,  c.  120 
Under  Aet  I  Will.  IV.,  o.  19  . 
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54,355 
57,848 

50.100 
95.917 
107,570 
112,558 

ffhtory  and  Antiquituf.'-The  territory  at  present  coa 
atituting  the  oounty  of  Longford  was  originally  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heath,  ana  aa  such  was  included  in  the 
grant  of  Heath  by  king  Heniy  II.  to  Hugh  do  Lacy,  from 
whom  it  oame  through  his  son  Walter  to  a  female  heiress, 
one  (tf  Walter's  two  dBn|;fhtera.  Owing  to  the  negligence 
of  her  daacendanta,  who  lived  in  England,  the  territory  was 
lost  to  the  absentee  owners.  On  the  erection  of  the  district 
into  a  separate  county,  in  the  1 1th  of  Elizabeth,  it  retained 
few  or  no  traces  of  ever  having  bean  under  thq  authority  of 
the  English  law  or  government.  The  O'Farrels,  who  almost 
exctuaively  inhabited  it  at  this  time,  consented,  on  the  Uth 
Feb.,  1570,  to  surrender  their  interest,  and  take  back  their 
lands  on  English  tenures.  On  the  I2th  of  April,  1615.  a 
oomraission  was  appointed  by  king  James  to  inquire  into 
bis  title  to  the  territory.  An  inquisition  was  accordingly 
taken,  by  whieh  it  was  found  that,  under  a  proviso  in  the 
grant  of  Kliiabeth,  the  crown  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  absentees.  On  the  5th  of  August  in  the  sine  year  a 
commiuion  wmt  iuued  empowarine  the  Lord  Deputa  and 
ethers  to  dispose  of  the  estates,  so  found  to  be  in  tbe  King, 
to  patentees.  In  the  distribution  which  followed  the 
aativea  had  a  fmference.  Upwards  of  13,000  acres  were 
assigned  to  members  of  the  O'Farrel  fkmily,  and  of  the 
entire  residue  of  the  county  onl^  17,904  acres  were  allotted 
to  the  new-oomers,  the  remainder  being  parcelled  out 
among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  rent  reserved  to  the  crown 
on  the  new  grants  was  3d.  per  acre.  The  plantation  did 
not  take  sffeot  to  any  great  extent,  as  in  1641  the  entire 
county  appears  to  have  been  seized  back  the  O'Farrels, 
excepting  only  Longford  Castle  and  Castle  Forbes.  The 
oonflaoations  which  «isued  ottwded  over  nearly  the  entire 
oounty)  and  introdnoad  almoeta  totally  new  pnjpriatary. 

The  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Granard  swseat  oonstder* 
able  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  ne^hbour< 
ing  rampart  of  Dunola,  which  runs  ftom  Loch  Kmale  to 
Loch  Gownagh,  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles.  This 
work  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Dane'a  Cast  [Down], 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  division  between  the 
antient  kingdoms  of  Meath  and  Ulster.  On  the  island  of 
Iifch-Clorin,  in  Loch  Ree,  are  the  ruins  of  seven  churches, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  round-tower.  An  abbey  was 
founded  here,  about  a.d.  540.  by  St.  Dennid.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  another  round-tower  at  Granard.  The  Lord 
Richard  Tuite,  aj).  1205,  built  an  abbey  at  Granard  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  afterwsffds  rifled  by  the 
Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  in  1315.  In  1541  Richard 
O'Farrall,  tbe  last  abbot,  was  made  bishop  of  Ardagh.  The 
abbey  at  Longford  was  one  of  PatrioVs  foundations.  O^Fer- 
rall,  or  OTarrel,  prince  of  Annaly.  founded  a  very  fine  monaa- 
tery  on  the  site  of  this  abbey,  A.D.  1400.  The  cbuteh  of  the 
friais  la  now  the  parish  church.  Ahbeyahrule  vas  »other 
Tioh  foundations  the  aaaafemilr.   In  Looh  Be^  haaides 


the  seven  ohurchea  of  Inch-Clorin,  werd  the  monaiteries 
of  All  saints,  founded  by  St.  Kieran  in  the  year  544,  and 
InnisboAii.  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Patrick  about  ttwrcar 
)30.  oa  islanda  bearing  these  names  respectively.  Then 
ore  remains  of  all  the  preceding,  as  also  of  the  religious 
houses  of  Uoydow,  Clonebrone,  CUme,  Derg,  and  innia- 
more,  a  foundation  of  St.  Columba'a,  on  an  island  in  Loch 
Gownagh.  A  few  castles  are  still  partially  standing ;  the 
principd  ones  are  at  Castla-Forbea.  Oranaid,  Tenallick. 
Castleoor,  Rathdine.  and  Ballymahon. 

Tbe  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  preseut- 
mwts.  The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  12,606/.  g«.  2ct.  of 
which  4162^.  lis,  id.  was  for  roads  and  bridges;  2209/.  6a. 
84(f.  for  public  bulldingB,  charities,  salaries,  &a;  2678/. 
13r.  10«.  for  police  ;  and  3556/.  10c,  8ic/.for  (he  repaymrat 
of  loans  advanced  by  government. 

(TVanaactwiuo/the  Geolqgicat  SodetyfVoLy.i  Report 
the  Railtoay  Commiaiomn  for  Inlmd;  MSS.  in  iks 
Libraru  qf  the  Royal  DtMn  Soeitty Cox*i  Hittor^  9f 
ir^tmdi  Parliamftntary  Reports  ana  I^apert.) 

LONGI'NUS,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  *  On  the 
Sublime.'  is  said  to  have  been  born  either  in  Syria  or  at 
Athena,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  His  education  was 
carefully  superintended  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  rh^orio ;  and  he  also  received  instruction  from 
the  moat  eminent  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  of  his 
age,  enpeiually  from  Ammonius  and  Origen.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Athens,  where  he  taught  philosophy,  rhe- 
toric, and  criticism  to  a  numerous  school,  and  numbered 
among  his  disoiplas  the  celebrated  Porphyry.  His  schod 
soon  became  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Romaa  empire. 
After  remaining  at  Athens  for  a  considerable  time^  be  re- 
moved to  Palnqrra  at  the  invitatioa  of  Zenobia.  in  order  to 
superiqtend  the  education  of  her  sons.  He  did  not  bow^ 
ever  oonfine  fail  attention  to  this  duQ*,  h«t  also  took  an 
active  part  in  public  a&irs,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  o* 
Zenobia's  principal  advisers  in  the  war  against  Aureliaiw 
wlueh  proved  so  unfortunate  to  himself  and  his  royal  mis- 
tress. After  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by  Aurdian*  ajx  273 
Longinus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

LoQginua  wrote  many  works  on  philosophical  and  critical 
sabjects,  now  known  only  by  their  titles,  none  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  his  treatise  '  On 
the  Sublime,*  and  a  few  fragmraits,  preserved  by  other 
writers.  There  is  however  some  doul^  whether  the  treatise 
*  On  the  Sublime'  {wnpi  (nf'»tic)  was  in  reality  writtim  by  this 
lAnginua.  Hodera  editors  have  given  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  treatise  as  *  Pionysius  Lottginus but  in  the 
best  HSS.  itia  saidtobewrittm  Diony6iua,orLonginuih 
and  in  the,  FloTdiK4  HS.  by  an  anonymoua  author.  Suidaf 
says  that  the  name  of  the  oounaelloc  of  Zenobia  waa  Loogi- 
aiw  Caarim.  Some  eritios  have  orametnied  thai  thia 
tiie  w»  whttw  by  noBP^e^^m^^IC!  ^  ^ 
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Byiliu  of  Pergunum,  who  ■  mmtkniecl  hy  Stnbo  (fi85« 
C»HUb.)  as  a  dUtingnubed  teacher  of  rhatoriei  but  the 
ditbrence  of  style  beiweeb  this  work  and  the  aokoowledged 
works  of  DiooTHiu  of  Hriioamastns  tenders  this  cotqectnre 
very  imnrobable,  ttnd  as  to  the  otlwr  Dienysinst  the  eon- 
ieetdre  h«s  no  foundkti6n.  The  treatbs  '  On  the  Sublim^ 
bas  for  ita  objeot  the  expositioQ  of  the  nature  of  the  snhlinMb 
both  as  to  the  expression  and  the  thought,  vhich  the  author 
illustrates  by  examples.  Ak  a  specimen  of  critical  judg- 
ment the  work  has  always  maintained  a  high  rank,  and  in 
noint  of  styla  is  perspicuous  tnd  precise. 

The  best  editions  of  Letig^ns  are  by  Pearce  (1 724),  Ho- 
nu(1769),  Tonp  (1778),  and Wenke  (1609);  the  best  trans- 
lations are  the  (3ennan  by  Sehlotaar,  the  Frrach  by  Boileau, 
and  the  En&dish  by  W.Smith. 

L0NGIPBNNE8.  Cuvief's  fhmfly  name  fbr  the  long- 
winged  oeeanic  birds  (Grands  VoiliersX  such  as  the  Petrgu, 
Albatromtf  &e.  The  genera  which  he  includes  in  this 
fiimily  are  Proeellaria,  Pvffimu,  Halodroma,  PachypHla, 
and  Diomedea. 

LONGIROSTRBS,  Guvier's  uame  for  a  family  of  wading 
birds  foiseaux  de  rivage).  in  which  he  includes  (be  genera 
Ihit,  Nummitt$,  ^sUapax^  Rh^neheta^  Limoio,  CaUdrit 
tad  TVfftfo,  Armaria  (Calidrit,  Vig.),  J^Udna,  Faleineita 
i&viia,  VieilL-^Seotopcur  pygnuea,  linn.).  Machetett  H«- 
mipalamtk,  Burinorkynekut^  P^alariqmit  Sirepiiitu,  Ibta- 
MW,  Lobipet,  and  Himtmtoptit, — tba  graaler  ^att  of  which, 
ks  be  obserTBS*  would  flome  under  the  great  Linnean  genus 
Seoltmaas.  He  nrnarkt  that  dm  can  hardly  place  the  Ave- 
tet*,  Reeiarvinttra,  Linn.,  in  any  other  pontioa  than  at  the 
end  of  the  Longkottrtt. 

LONGITUI^  and  LATITUDE.  Tbeae  terms  meau 
different  things  as  applied  to  a  point  of  the  earUi,  or  u  star 
in  the  heavens ;  and  we  must  abcotdin^y  distinguish  be- 
tween geogrt^jhuai  Utitads  and  longinia^  and  eetutial 
latitude  and  longitude. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  m  the  hearens  is  its  angular  dt*- 
te&ce  fi-om  the  ecliptic,  messured  on  a  great  eirole  drawn 
through  the  star  and  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  It  dtfftrs  fironthe 
BscLiHATioif  only  in  this,  that  the  ecliptic  is  used  instead 
of  the  ea  tiator.  The  loi^itude  of  a  star  u  the  angle  made  by 
the  circle  on  which  latitude  is  UMasured  with  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  pole  of  tbeaoUptie  and  tbeTemal 
intetseetlon  of  the  equator  and  oehptie.  Thus  a  star  on  the 
eeliptio  bas  no  latitude,  and  om  which  ties  directly  between 
k  pole  of  the  eeliptio  aod  the  Tomal  equinox  ha*  no  longi- 
tude. The  use  of  cdestlal  lon^tudes  and  latitudes  has  in 
great  measure  been  superseded  by  dioae  <tf  right  aacensions 
and  declinations. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  geographical  longitude  is  the 
same  whether  «e  consider  the  earth  as  a  sphere  or  a  sphe- 
roid. It  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  and  that  of  some  one  meridian  which 
is  fixed  on  as  the  starting-place.  Thus  we  ohooee  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich,  and  the  French  that  of  Paris,  as 
being  in  the  flrat  meridian  (  aad  while  we  eX|R«ss  the  rela- 
tive position  of  Uie  two  obsanratiH-ies  (in  longitude)  by  aayitig 
tlMt  Paris  is  8^  CO'  S4"  east  of  Qrenwioh,  the  Fteneh  do* 
scribe  Greenwich  as  2*  90'  84"  west  of  Paris. 

It  is  usual  to  measure  terrestrial  longitude*  id  time 
[Anolx  ;  Tim] ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe  being  sup- 
posed described  (as  in  the  diurnal  motion)  in  24  hours.  It 
U  also  usual  to  reckon  longitudes  to  ISO"  east  or  west, 
without  proceeding  farther.  Thus  a  motion  in  iMigitudB 
of  185°  east  will  bnng  the  traveller  into  175°  of  west  longi- 
tude. In  astronomical  writings,  however*  longitudes  (both 
geographical  and  celestial)  are  measured  aU  round  the  globe. 

Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  ephere,  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  are  of  the  H>- 
miDiAN  intercepted  between  the  place  and  the  equator, 
lliis  angle  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heaTens 
at  the  place :  and  the  determiuatioii  of  the  altitude  of  the 
pde  is  the  m^^bod  naually  lesmted  to  for  determining  the 
latitude.  But  the  earth  not  beuig  precisely  a  sphere,  but  a 
apherold  [CtxoinsY],  the  senith  line  (wluch  is  a  perpeodi- 
colar  to  ttie  tangent  plane)  does  not  pus  exaotly  through 
the  centre,  and  the  altitude  of  the  nolo'  is  not  precisely  ue 
angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  tne  are  of  the  meridian. 
Stal  however  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  called  the  latitude 
of  the  place ;  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  a 
latitude,  astronomically  determined,  is  the  an^le  made  by  a 
Um  wtaMi  ia  vartiaal  at  the  place  with  iU  pny^tion  oti  the 
equator.  The  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 


bythearoof  the  mmdian  is  kas  than  Hie  dtitude  of  th* 
pole  by  a  number  of  seconds  equal  to 

^rjpp  X  tm.  twice  the  latitude 

where  «  is  the  BLXisticiiT.  Assuming  this  at  ,b  the  above 
is  such  a  proportion  of  U'l  aa  the  sine  of  twice  the  latitude 
is  of  unity. 

The  reason  why  the  preceding  is  not  of  more  impulance 
lit  tba  construction  of  maps  lies  in  this,  that  wheif  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  is  mapped,  the  scale  is  necessarily  too 
small  to  make  such  an  einir  of  any  consequence ;  and  when 
a  small  pwti«  of  the  eerth  is  talwn,  the  error  is  nearly  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  map,  and  relative  poutiona  aie 
not  sensibly  affected. 

Hie  method  of  finding  longitudes  and  latitudes  is  given 
in  the  next  artiste.  The  history  of  this  problem,  or  rather 
of  that  of  finding  the  longitude  in  particular,  dividce  itself 
into  two  portioDs.  The  first,  or  the  account  of  the  real  pro- 
gress of  the  problem,  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  bistory  of 
asoronomy  and  hon^y,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
it  within  any  limits  wluch  we  could  afford:  the  second  is 
that  of  the  speculators  who  have  misunderstood  the  problem, 
and  is  not  worth  the  recital.  Since  however  there  are  still 
pwBons  who  imagine  that  some  mysterious  method  is  yet 
attainable^  by  which  the  longitude  Is  to  be  found,  and  since 
the  eonducton  of  the  newspaper  press  ace  not  all  auffi- 
eientljr  aware  of  the  stale  of  the  problem  to  prevent  the 
insertion  from  time  to  lima  of  paragraphs  whldi  cmte  a 
most  etroneous  impression,  we  shall  hnefly  point  out  the 
souroe  of  the  ialkcy  which  ha*  misled  io  many  neraona. 

The  determination  oS  the  longitude  requires  simply  aoeu* 
rate  Instrumenta  for  the  measurement  of  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodiei,  and  one  or  other  of  tiie  two  following-^ 
either  perfectly  correct  watches,  or  perfectly  accurate  tablea 
of  the  lunar  motions.  The  legislature  of  Queen  Ann^ 
which  paeaed  an  act  oiftring  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude,  the  problem  being  then  very  inaccurately 
solved,  for  want  of  one  or  the  other,  good  watches  or  lunar 
tables,  never  oontemplated  the  invention  of  a  method,  but 
only  of  the  means  of  making  existing  methods  suffiolently 
acouxate.  And  the  l^ialature  of  George  IIU  which  re- 
pealed the  ftmnw  aet  uid  subltituted  another,  spei^Beatly 
limited  the  reward  to  thoae  who  ^uld  either  proceed  hf 
improvement  of  ebronometera,  or  of  lunar  table.  The  re- 
wvds  which  were  given  were  to  Harrison  for  the  former, 
and  to  Mayer's  executors  for  the  latter.  The  latter  aet  is 
now  npealed,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  parliamentary 
ofibr  of  a  sum  of  money  for  further  improvements. 

Many  persons,  imagining  that,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle,  &c..  a  theoretical  diffimii^  nlsted, 
have  employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  invent  a 
method,  imaginii^  that  they  should  obtain  the  prise  held 
out  by  the  L^slature.  Some  persons  still  occupy  them- 
selvea  in  this  manner;  and  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
them  eithtf  of  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  or  of 
thnr  having  miatekeo  Uie  nature  of  the  dlf&cur^,  which  is 
now.  for  afi  piastieal  purposes,  entirely  oonquered.  It  is 
impossible  to  And  the  latitude  of  a  place  without  knowing 
the  poeition  of  the  equator  in  the  hnvens,  of  the  longitude 
without  knowing  the  meridian  of  Greuiwioh,  The  equator 
has  a  real  existence  in  the  heavens,  since  its  pole  is  the  im- 
moveable point  of  the  bMVena,  which  can  be  detected 
(though  it  is  not  absolutely  occupied  b^  a  star)  from  obser- 
vation of  the  motion  of  the  stars,  which  always  preserve 
their  distance  from  the  pole.  But  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, a  purely  arbitrary  circle  of  the  earth,  determined 
merely  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  that  an  observatory  sbould 
be  built  on  a  ccolain  hill  near  London,  has  no  representative 
in  the  heaveiia.  The  only  method  then  of  finding  longitude 
from  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  finding  the  hour  of  the  day 
which  it  is  at  Oreetawwh,  at  a  particular  hour  on  the  spot 
whose  longitude  is  required.  It  is  then  known  bow  much 
of  360  de^reea  ia  revolved  through  by  the  earth  in  the  period 
which  bnnga  a  star  from  the  meridian  of  the  place  upon  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  vtot  vtrtA:  and  this  angle  ia  the 
longitude.  A  watch  which  goes  correctly  and  is  set  at 
Greenwich  will  carry  the  time  at  that  place  all  over  the 
world ;  or  a  oelesti^  phenomenon,  of  which  the  Greenwich 
time  may  be  predicted,  will,  if  the  moment  tS  its  happening 
be  observed  at  any  other  place,  give  the  differmeo  of  times 
at  the  moment  of  observation.  Anv  proposal  for  inding 
the  longitude  a$trmotmoMy,  whiah  (Mss  nelden^-on  one 
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w  tha  otber  of  tlieae  prineMes,  is  mdeN,  nnleM  it  be  that 
of  actually  measuring  the  mataoee  between  the  given  plow 
and  Oreenwicb,  the  latitudes  of  both  being  known.  Whe- 
ther it  be  pottible  to  use  any  other  than  astronomical  means 
for  the  purpose,  it  vould  be  presumptuous  to  decide ;  but 
there  eertamly  is  no  other  method  which  offers  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  aueeess. 

LONGirUDB  AND  LATITUDE,  METHODS  OF 
FINDING.  We  shaa  olasnty  the  various  modes  of  deter- 
mining get^^raphical  latUode  and  longitude  partly  by  the  in- 
strumental means  of  the  <ri)server  ana  partlr  by  tba  nature 
of  the  phenomena.  Ilw  problems  an  of  eonrae  the  same 
wfaaterer  instrument  is  employed,  for  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  Uie  heaTena  at  that  place, 
and  the  longitude  is  the  difference  between  the  time  on 
die  flist  meridian  (we  shall  always  suppose  Oreenwirh  ui 
be  the  first  meridian)  and  the  time  at  the  plaee,  at  the 
same  physical  instant 

DetermntMHon  qf  the  Latitude  at  Fixed  ObKnaioriet 
and  Independently. — 1 .  In  determining  the  latitude  at  fixed 
observatories  which  are  furnished  with  accurate  circles, 
mural,  transit,  or  altitude  and  aximuth  oiroles  [CinCLs],  the 
altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  cireumpolar  stars  are  oh' 
Borred  above  and  below  the  pole.  When  these  are  pro- 
perly reduced,  the  plaee  of  the  pole  (which  lies  between 
the  jdaoes  of  upper  and  lower  culmination  of  each  star) 
is  known,  and  hence  the  latitude  is  found.  Hie  first 
ol^ect  of  all  astronomers  is  to  fix  the  latitude  of  their  place 
of  observation,  and  the  details  of  this  operation  will  be 
ibund  in  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  published  series 

observations.  The  aocount  of  the  latitude  of  Green- 
wioh  in  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1S36,  p.  Iviii.,  of 
Cambridge  in  the  Observations  of  1 833-4-S,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1834-5,  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  the  proocBs  is.  with  the  most  perftok  means  which 
we  at  present  possess. 

2.  Again,  if  the  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  be 
observed  several  days  before  and  after  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  the  altitude  or  sei>ith  distance  of  the 
middle  point,  i.e.  of  the  equator,  may  be  deduced.  Since 
the  tables  oS  refraction  have  been  perfected  by  Bessel, 
these  observations  give  a  satishetory  latitude^  Both  methods 
may  be  ooosidered  to  be  independent,  as  they  do  not  draw 
their  data  from  other  observatories,  and  no  grMt  accuracy 
is  required  in  the  solar  tables  to  reduce  the  observations 
of  the  sun  to  the  solstice.  (Pond's  Lot.,  GrwrnmeA  Obter- 
vaiiont,  part  v.) 

In  the  observatories  of  Europe,  and  generally  where  the 
visible  pole  of  the  heavens  is  tolerably  high,  Uie  latitude 
is  best  determined  by  cireumpolar  stars ;  near  the  equator 
an  indmwndent  latitude  must  be  deduced  frtmi  circum- 
solstitial  observations. 

3.  Before  the  introduction  of  cirolM,  the  latitude  in  fixed 
observatoriea  was  derived  from  eombining  two  instruments, 
themurd  qujuAAirrand  the  ixmitb  sxgtor.  The  lenith 
distances  of  stars  near  the  zenith,  and  to  the  north  or  south  of 
it,  were  obswved  by  the  zenith  sectw,  and  also  the  distances 
of  the  same  stan  from  the  pole  or  the  equator  by  the  qua- 
drants ;  hence  the  arc  between  the  pole  and  zenith  (the  co- 
latitude),  or  between  the  zenith  and  equator  (the  l^tude), 
was  deduced.  The  place  of  the  pole  was  found  on  the  nortli 
quadrant  Irom  cireumpolar  stars,  and  the  place  of  the  equa- 
tor on  the  south  quadrant,  from  observations  of  the  son 
near  the  solstices,  as  we  have  described  above.  When  the 
present  zenith  tube  was  erected  at  Greenwich,  one  of  its 
intended  uses  was  to  perform  the  same  oflSice  for  the  mural 
circle  as  the  original  senith  sector  did  for  the  quadrants. 

Determination  the  Latitude  Differeniiulfy.—l.  Th» 
SKNITH  SBCTOR,  whoD  of  the  jmpw  sife  and  eonstruc- 
lion,  is  perhaps  the  most  aocuiate  instrument  for  deter- 
mining  latitudes  di^ffereniialltf,  ue^  assuming  data  whidi 
are  either  known  or  can  he  obtained  from  £ted  observa- 
tories. With  this  instrument,  the  meridian  zenith  distances 
of  several  stars  which  pass  near  the  zenith  may  be  observed 
with  great  certainty ;  and  as  the  polar  distances  of  those 
stars  are  or  may  be  determined  at  first-rate  observatories,  the 
polar  distance  of  the  zenith,  or  the  oo-latitude,  is  known.  The 
latitudes  for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  are 
thus  deduced  by  comparison  with  Greenwich,  the  instrument 
employed  being  a  very  fine  8-foet  senith  sectw  by  Ramsden. 
With  a  batter  knowledge  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars, 
the  aaetor  lugkt  be  used  at  two  ^aeest  and  the  an  between 
those  pfaww  obtauwd  Una  obssmtkm  ot  As  same  nan 


at  two  epochs,  without  reforeBca  to  any  other  obsemtiBu; 
but  at  present  it  is  safor,  when  practicable,  to  refa*  direotij 
to  oorrespondii^  observations  made  at  a  flaed  obscrrstsr;. 

2.  Another  dillbiential  method  has  lately  been  moch  mi 
(at  least  by  eontiaental  astronomers),  in  which  the  trsnat 
instnimeiH  alone  is  emploved.  [T&uf  sr.]  The  azis(^ ths 
instnunut  is  plaMd  Dortn  and  ■onth.andoanftil^linUai 


in  which  case  its  line  of  sight  will  describe  the  prime  vertnL 
In  the  figure  let  P  be  the  plaoe  of  the  pole,  Z  thsienitb, 
SZW  the  prime  vertical,  which  is  also  the  Unedsscribsd 
the  middle  wire  of  the  telescope  when  it  revolves.  Lits 
star,  at  whidi  the  polar  dtstanoe  is  well  known,  lis  ob- 
served at  S  and  S*,  and  the  times  noted.  Then  F8; 
the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  is  known,  snd  the  ingli 
SP6'  is  eqnsl  to  the  time  between  the  obserratioB^ 
and  conseqoently  }  8PS\  or  SPZ,  is  known;  bsDM 
we  have  SP  and  SPZ  in  the  right  angled  nherieii 
trisnele  SPZ.  and  Un  PZ  =  tan  PS  X  oos  Z  SPZ,  froa 
which  PZ,  or  the  co-latitude,  is  obtained.  Thisisperhspstbe 
most  accurate  mode  of  determining  the  latitude  with  nu>- 
derate  instrumental  means.  The  transit  should  be  revoicd 
on  alternate  nights,  so  as  to  get  rkl  of  the  efieet  of  impv- 
ibct  collimation  or  unequal  pivots,  and  the  levd  *Vf^ 
repeatedly  before  and  after  the  observations.  The  isMiod 
depends  mainly  upon  the  delicai^  of  the  levd  and  the  ^ 
foot  truth  of  form  in  the  pivots,  and  when  all  pceesutuM 
are  t^en  the  results  are  surprisingly  good.  Tm  siu^utt 
of  the  instrument  must  also  be  perfecdy  steady  daraf 
the  levelling  and  the  ohsenation.  Differences  of  UtitB& 
may  be  dMOTmined  by  the  transit  iiubrument  ind^endent^, 
by  obeerving  the  same  stars  at  the  two  stations.  In  tha 
case  any  error  in  the  assumed  polar  distance  of  tiis  itaa 
will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result 

3.  If  an  observer  can  carry  with  him  a  circle,  either  u 
altitude  and  azimuth,  or  a  repeating  circle,  he  nuydets- 
mine  the  latitude  by  ciroumpolsr  stars  indepenoratlr : 
but  it  is  better  to  observe  the  zenith  distances  of  ww 
known  stars  several  minutes  before  and  after  t^F"* 
the  meridian.*  [CiBCUt ;  Rbpbatino  Ciscl^  lae  n- 
dnctiott  to  the  meridian  ia  easily  computed  [Rbpuiim 
CincLx],  and  the  jdacaa  of  the  st^  inserted  in  the '  Nn> 
tieal  Almanao'  are  aufficientiy  aoourate.  It  is  adrissUe  to 
observe  stars  at  di&rent  aenith  distances  from  70'  on  mm 
side,  to  near  the  senith,  because  if  there  be  any  &ult  in  lie 
instrument  which  depends  on  the  zenith  distance,  the  lUn 
will  be  affected  similarly  on  both  sides  of  the  seniih; 
t.«.  the  zenith  distances  to  the  north  and  south  will  both  n 
too  large  or  too  small.  Now  as  the  co-latitude  is  equal  to 
the  zenith  distance  ±  the  polar  distance  when  the  Mr  a 
north  of  the  senith  ( -|-  when  observed  above  the  pole  sad  - 
when  observed  below)  and  is  e(|ual  to  the  polar  distsnce  - 
senith  distance  when  the  star  is  south  of  the  lenith,  it  a 
clear  that  an  error  in  the  zeoith  distance  will  have  F'*^''^ 
opposite  effects  on  the  oo-latitude  deduced  from  a  northssi 
from  a  south  star.  BesideSi  the  eoincidence  or  dim 
pancy  of  the  obsecrations  wiU  afibrd  a  tolerable  Dotioa 
of  the  instrument  and  the  observer,  and  of  the  value  of 
the  final  result  The  repeating  circle  was  at  one  time 
over  estunated,  and  perhana  at  present  is  not  quite  rated  it 
its  true  worth,  a  earefrii  ana  intelligent  observer  tuI 
oome  very  near  the  nuth  with  it,  or  with  the  altitude  m  . 
azimuth  circle.  Both  are  rathet  trouUeswne  to  use,  ssa 
both  require  eitherV  very  solid  supper^  or  a  second  obserM 
to  read  the  level  while  the  first  obwrw  biseeto  tiie  stir  and 
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notes  the  time.  Neither  can  they  be  considered  as  portable 
in  ordinary  eircnmstaneea,  when  luve  enough  for  conre- 
niont  use.  The  altitude  circle  sboula  scarcely  be  less  than 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  in  either  construttion.  On  the 
whole  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  repeating  circle  u  a 
travelling  instniment,  ana  the  altitude  and  asimuth  for 
a  permanent  situation;  but  it  must  be  confessed  thatJbw 
observes  have  the  patience  or  skill  to  get  the  greatest  poa- 
•ibU  aeenraoy  out  of  either.  The  ofawiTations  sboula  be 
eonflned  to  stars,  as  neither  of  these  instruments  wilt  keep 
its  adjustments  well  under  the  sun. 

The  repeating  circle  was  used  hy  the  French  astrtmomers 
to  determine  tne  latitudes  in  their  great  survey.  Since 
that  time  the  inatrumenthas  been  much  better  made,  and  the 
catalogues  ofstars  which  have  issued  from  Konigiberg,  Green- 
wich, and  Cambridge  have  supplied  more  accurate  and  con- 
venient means  of  using  it.  If  the  levels  are  very  good  and 
sensible,  we  think  that  the  observations  of  one  fine  night, 
everything  being  favourable,  should  bring  out  the  latitude 
within  2"  or  3". 

4.  The  last  class  of  instruments  to  he  noticed  is  that  of  re- 
flecting instruments,  including  the  reDeoting  circle  of 
Troughton,  the  repeating  retleetinK  circle  of  Borda,  and  the 
sextant  of  Hadley.  Thesewillbedssoribedandwtbe  article 
SxxrAMT,  as  the  title  best  suited  to  their  essential  quality  of 
reflexion.  At  present  we  must  suppose  a  general  know- 
le^  of  thmr  nature.  And  first  we  will  suppose  the  ob- 
serm  to  have  a  stand  and  a  mercurial  or  other  horison.  In 
this  case,  standard  stars  should  be  observed  several  minutes 
before  and  after  the  meridian  passage  to  the  north  and 
south,  between  the  altitudes  of  15*  and  60°,  and  u  much 
as  possible  in  pairs,  that  is,  fbr  each  star  to  the  north,  a 
star  to  the  soutn  should  be  observed  about  the  same  alti- 
tude^  or  two,  one  higher  and  the  other  lower,  so  that  the  mean 
altitude  should  nearly  correspond.  Whatever  errors  may 
exist  in  the  division,  glasses,  kc,  will  be  the  same  in  each 
star  of  the  pair,  and  as  the  errw  will  aJfoet  the  latitude  dif- 
ferently, the  mean  latitude  will  be  free  flram  the  error  very 
neariy.  In  this  way  sevnal  paira  may  be  obserred,  taking 
the  stars  of  the  'Nautical  Almanac*'  and  the  mean  of  the 
whole  will  come  out  very  near  the  truth.  With  a  good  sex- 
tant or  circle,  and  a  mercurial  horison,  we  bdieve  that  a 
careful  observer  would  get  the  latitude  within  in  one  fine 
night.  It  is  however  supposed  that  ererydiiiig  is  Atvour- 
able,  and  especially  that  the  instrument  is  suppmted 
on  a  stand.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  fbr  the  ac- 
curate observation  of  stars,  which  dance  very  perpl«- 
inely  when  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  and 
a  lii^h  power  applied.  If  a  stand  cannot  be  afforded,  the 
son  IS  for  the  best  object  to  observe  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment. It  is  always  supposed  that  the  observations  are 
made  fbr  several  minutas  htfbra  and  after  the  meridian 
passage,  and  the  time  noted  for  oomputtng  the  reduction  to 
the  meridian.  The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  such  as  it 
would  be  if  observed  on  the  meridiatt  and  f^d  from  in- 
strumental and  other  errors,  is  then  eomput«d,  and  as  the 
longitude  of  the  place  is  known,  at  least  approximately,  the 
declination  of  the  sun  at  its  passage  over  that  meridian  may 
be  computed  from  the  *  Nantic^  Almanac.'  The  meri- 
dian altitude  -f-  the  south  declination  of  the  sun,  or  —  the 
north  declination,  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  co- 
latitude  of  the  place.  With  Troughton**  circle,  the  limbs 
are  alternately  observed,  to  get  nd  of  the  sun's  diameter, 
and  the  number  of  observations,  forwards  and  baokwajda, 
should  be  equal,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  index  eiror.  With  the 
repeating  reflecting  circle,  the  observations  should  also  be  of 
tu  upper  and  lower  limU  altonately,  and  shonld  be  carried 
quite  round  the  circle,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  excentrieity.  In 
ue  sextant  the  index  erro'  riwHild  be  oav^UUy  determined 
befiffe  and  after  eadi  day's  observations,  and  the  alternate 
limbs  observed  exactly  as  with  the  circles.  There  is  how- 
ever no  way  of  getting  rid  of  excentrieity  in  the  sextant 
by  observing  one  object,  and  any  fiiult  in  determining  the 
index  error  will  vitiate  the  latitude  to  half  its  amount 
While  the  circles  will  |xobably  give  a  latitude  to  nearly 
with  a  very  careful  series  of  observations  of  the  sun,  the 
sextant  used  with  equal  care  m^ht  be  out  10"  or  IS".  It  is 
evident  therefore,  that  where  accuracy  is  an  object,  the  ob- 
server ought,  if  poesible,  either  to  use  a  circle  or  to  mount 
the  sextant  upon  a  stand,  and  observe  stars  as  we  have  above 
described.  It  is  an  additional  reason  to  carry  a  stand,  when 
pnwtieaMe,  that  in  low  latitudes  the  sun  cannot  be  observed 
at  all  for  the  latitude,  noc  any  object  whi«h  is  elevaud  M' , 


or  70°.  In  this  case  stars  must  be  used;  and  withovt  a 
stand,  the  observation,  using  high  magnifying  powers, 
is  difficult  and  uioatis&ctory.  In  speaking  of  toe  ho* 
rizon  we  always  mean  a  mercurial  horizon,  except  another 
is  specified.  The  glasses  of  the  roof  should  be  truly  plane 
and  parallel,  but  by  reversing  the  horison  fbr  half  the 
observations  any  error  of  this  kind  is  destroyed.  The 
mercurial  horison  is  unfortunately  heavy  and  inconvenient, 
and  troublesome  from  its  tremors  wherever  there  is 
any  motion.  Several  sabstitntss  have  beoi  used.  Oil 
or  treacle  has  been  adopted  with  good  success  where  the 
shakiiur  from  ealxia^e^  kc  has  prevented  the  use  of  mw- 
cury.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  gloss  is  set  horizontal  by  a  level 
applied  to  its  sur&oe,  or  by  a  fluid  below  it.  go  as  to  get  a  re- 
flecting surface,  but  these  generally  absorb  too  much  light  to 
be  used  conveniently  for  stars,  and  are  not  very  trustworthy. 
The  best  substitute  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  speculum  metal, 
ground  plane,  and  laid  horizontal  by  a  level.  It  is  certainly 
the  brightest,  and  th«efore  the  best  for  stars,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  horizons  which  are  not  self-regulated,  by 
being  fluid,  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted  under  a  hot  sun. 
Troughton's  reflecting  cirde  is  rathw  heavy,  and  reading 
three  verniers  for  every  observation  is  troublesome  espe- 
cially at  night,  but  it  is  very  accurate,  and  fewer  observa- 
tions are  required.  Bnda's  reflecting  enele  may  be  made 
much  smaller  and  lighter,  but  demands  the  most  exquisita 
workmanship,  a  greater  number  of  obsemtions,  ana  mors 
reduction.  The  simple  sextant  is  more  manageable,  but 
re<)uires  greater  precautions  and  checks  in  its  use.  But 
with  any  of  these  a  skilful  observer  will  get  the  latitude 
very  nearly.  Sextants  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  10  inches 
radius  (which  is  probably  not  so  good  as  8  inches)  down  to 
the  snuff-box  sextant  of  inches  radius.  For  travellers 
who  cannot  aSinrd  to  cany  much  weight,  the  3-inch  sextant 
is  very  convenient.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Lassell  states,  that  with  a  8-inch 
sextant  made  by  DoUond,  which  packs  up,  stand,  horizon, 
and  all,  in  a  box  4*3  inches  square  and  2-7  deep,  he  fbund 
that  be  oould  get  the  latitude  within  10",  and-  tiie  time  to 
1>.0  by  observations  of  stars.  The  luvison  was  of  speoulau 
metal,  ground  by  himself  and  set  true  by  a  level. '  The  <d>- 
serrations  sent  with  the  accouut  completely  justify  Hr.  1m- 
sell's  opinion,  but  one  observer  differs  more  from  anoilierin 
sextant  observstions  than  in  any  other  class  of  aitrooomical 
instruments ;  with  the  snuff-box  sextant,  altitudes  may  be 
got  within  l^  The  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
must  be  noted  at  the  time  of  all  observations  far  the  latitude, 
in  order  to  compute  the  true  refraction.  At  the  same  time 
We  may  remark,  that  if  the  observations  be  balanced,  i.e.  if 
the  altitudes  to  the  north  have  nearly  corresponding  alti- 
tudes to  the  south,  the  refraction  will  affect  the  observationa 
like  an  instrumental  error,  and  the  variatiMis  depending  on 
the  barometer  and  tbennometa  wfll  be  quite  insmsihin  ' 

s.  Obsemtions  of  Polsris  may  be  taken  at  any  time  fbr 
the  latitude,  and  there  are  tables  for  approximate  ledoction 
given  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  for  each  year. 

6.  At  sea  the  sextant  is  the  only  instrument  which  can 
be  used,  and  the  latitude  is  geoerallv  got  hy  observing  the 
altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  umb  when  on  the  meriaian, 
above  the  sea  horifi>n.  This  is  rather  a  rude  process,  but 
the  resulting  latitudes  are  generally  true  to  l',  or  at  worst 
to  2'.  The  moon,  since  1834,  thecUteof  the  improved  and 
extended  'Nautical  Almanac,'  may  be  very  conveniently 
used  fbr  fining  the  latitude  at  sea,  and  the  brighter  planets 
and  stars  are  often  observable  on  the  meridian,  llie 
latitude  may  also  be  deduced  from  two  altitudes  of  the 
sun,  and  the  time  elapsed  betweaa  the  ehsewalioiii,  or  in- 
deed from  any  two  altitudes  of  two  known  eabstial  bodies 
one  (tf*  which  is  near  the  meridian,  and  the  other  diMant 
flfom  it,  as  persons  not  acquainted  with  ^erieal  trigono* 
metry  may  satisfy  themselves  on  the  odaatial  globe. 
There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  the  sea  horiion 
by  night,  which  is  somewhat  reduced  by  getting  as  near  the 
level  of  it  as  you  can. 

Determinaiion  <f  th«  LongiUide.-'^e  determinatim  of 
the  longitude  of  anv  place  oh  the  earth's  surfiu)^  astro- 
nomieaUv  conudered,  resolves  itself  into  two  part^  the 
Ending  tiie  time  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  finding  the 
time,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  first  moidiaa  (we  shall 
alwaj^  speak  of  Greenwidi),  or  at  any  place  the  longitude 
of  which  from  Greenwich  is  well  known.  It  will  he  more 
oonvenient  to  elasaify  the  methods  fif  finding  the  Ifliwitwit 
by  the  phenomeu  than  h;  *<^*BWi?9^«iOOgTe 
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IMerminaiion  <tf  Tum  at  the  Pbet.-^l.  This  is  best 
Md  most  Mtily  done  by  a  tnuuit  instetuneat,  and  the 
ttme,  vhea  found,  is  kept  by  a  olook  or  chronometer. 
[Tbahsit.]  The  transit  however  is  milfaer  a  very  portable 
iiutrument;  nor  is  a  proper  situatioa  for  it;  mean  one 
ittfficiently  steady,  readily  fonnd. 

2.  IlietiiM  can  also  be  foand  fSrom  tbaaltitudaof  the  sun, 
planotiiOritanoutc^theiiiuridiaii.  ThiulrtPbetbapok; 


z 


Z  the  lenith,  and  Z  S  the  lenith  distance,  B  H  the  altitude 
of  any  heavenly  body,  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
which  are  veil  known,  and  oonsequently  the  polar  distanoe 
PS.  From  these  data  and  P  Z  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
the  angle  Z  P  S  can  be  computed,  called  the  hour  angle,  and 
this,  if  the  body  be  the  sun,  and  to  the  west  of  the  meri- 
lian,  is  ^e  apparent  time  after  noon ;  or  if  ths  sun  be  to 
the  east,  the  hour  angle  is  the  apparent  time  before 
noon.  This  apparent  time  is  easily  reduced  to  mean  time 
with  the  duta  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac.*  When  the  ob- 
ject observed  is  a  planet  or  star,  the  hour  angle  being 
added  to  the  right  ascension  when  the  body  is  to  the 
west,  or  subtracted  firoin  the  right  ascension  when  the 
body  is  east,  will  give  the  sidmal  time,  which  can  be 
reduoed  to  mean  suar  time  with  only  an  approximate 
knowledtie  of  the  longitude.  The  problem  therefore  of 
finding  £e  time  consisU  generally  in  observing  the  altitude  or 
senith  distance  of  any  known  object,  and  determining  the 
hour  angle  from  it  The  repeating  or  altitude  and  asimutb 
circles  are  very  fit  for  this  purpose,  but  the  most  usual  and 
portable  instrument  is  a  refledting  circle  or  sextant  with  its 
noricon  and  a  chronometer.  The  observations  of  altitude 
should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  on  the  jmme  vertical,  i.e. 
when  the  object  is  east  or  west  Again,  to  get  rid  of  in- 
strumental error,  and  also  to  save  oomnutation,  the  sun 
should  be  observed,  when  convenient  and  possible,  at  the 
same  altitude  morning  and  efenins.  We  should  also  recom- 
mend when  the  knn  is  ofascmd  uat  both  limbs  ahouid  be 
observed  without  moving  the  Index.  For  instance,  if  in  the 
morning  the  nm  wen  about  1 4"  high,  set  the  instrument  to 
80°,  note  the  instant  when  the  upper  umb  by  reflection  touches 
the  upper  limb  seen  in  the  boruon,  read  off  the  angle  very 
eareftilly,  wait  till  the  lower  limbs  f«m  their  contact,  and  note 
the  time.  Then  set  to  3 1°  30'  or  32^  and  proceed  as  before,  and 
repeat  the  operation,  having  again  set  forward  1°  30'  or  2°. 
The  observer  has  then  sevwal  checks  without  trouble,  for 
the  times  in  which  the  sun  rises  through  a  diameter  will  be 
•eusibly  equal  or  vary  unifinrmly ;  and  m  like  manner  the 
times  of  rising  through  1°  30'  or  a"  will  point  out  if  any  of 
the  usual  errots  luve  been  committed.  In  the  afWnoon  the 
same  process  should  be  repeated  in  an  inverse  order,  and  the 
time  of  apparent  noon  deduced  from  each  pair.*  It  is  to  be 
undentood  as  a  univeraal  nUe,  that  the  index  error  is  to  be 
•taeftilly  determined,  and  the  banuneter  and  thermometer 
auted  Wbenever  obserra^ona  of  altitude  for  time  or  latitude 
OMmada. 

3.  The  tome  node  of  observing  equal  altUudea  might  be 
applied  to  KOf*,  Wt  the  observations  would  be  exteued  to 
vwy  inconvenient  hours,  and  it  is  nearl}/  as  aocuitUe  to  ob- 
serve two  bright  Stan,  one  to  the  eaet  and  the  other  to  the 
went,  sad  if  possible  at  about  the  same  altitudes.  Each 
star  will  then  give  an  error  of  the  ohronomet«r,  and  if  the 
altitudeB  ire  nghtly  observed,  the  tame  error  of  the  chro- 
nometer. If  the  errors  do  not  agree,  a  mean  will  come 
Hearer  to  the  truth  than  either  of  them  separately ;  but  if 
the  stars  have  not  the  same  polar  distance,  the  effect  of  a 
en  error  in  idtitude  upon  the  hour  angle  most  be  computed 
each,  and  the  dimrenoe  brtweeb  the  ohrooometer's 
ORora  divided  in  Mm  ratio.  Urns,  suppose  the  eastern  star 
givee  adinmometer  Miwof-SS^O  fost,  andthevestwn  star 
w  err*  of  88«.o  foit,  while  on  ertei  of  1' in  the  altitude  of 
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the  eastern  star  causes  twice  the  error  in  the  dadneed  bom 
angle  that  a  similar  error  of  I'  does  in  the  western  gtu; 
the  concluded  true  error  sbonid  be  SZ^.O,  instead  of  the 
mean  error  2Ga.6.  The  reader  will  see  that  if  the  obwm- 
tions  are  made  at  exactly  the  same  altitude,  any  mirtake  n 
to  the  index  error,  refraetion,  n  aiqr  instrummial  de- 
foot,  ie  thus  got  lid  of  without  mwh  t»id>lfc  Bu^  ufasi 
been  mentioned  before,  very  perfoet  ebiervations  of  itui 
with  nfleeting  instnuncaita  can  seemly  he  made  unlaiidu 
instninunt  is  mounted  on  »  atond.  Aoa  ned  seti  «f 
observations  of  a  star  east  and  a  star  West,  t£e  time  but 
be  detehnmad  to  0*.3  or  0*.4.  Tbe  time  is  reqni»d 
to  reduce  drcum-meridian  obaervmtioiis  to  the  meridtu 
for  findiiqc  the  latitude,  and  a^n  the  latitude  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  deduoe  the  tune  from  altitudes.  An 
approximate  latitude,  snch  as  results  fiom  die  laigest  ob- 
served altitude  about  the  meridian,  will  give  the  time  neu 
enough  for  the  reduction  to  the  meridian,  and  thw  tbe 
time  may  be  oomputed  rig<nously  with  tbe  exact  Utitad& 
Provision  may  be  made  for  this  revision  by  taking  out 
the  diffarenoee  of  the  logarithms  at  eaoh  step  of  the  ftnt 
oompnlotion;  but  gonenlly  epeeking,  when  the  slli* 
todes  for  time  are  taken  near  tbe  prime  vertical,  ti  tltn 
ought  to  be,  a  small  errw  in  the  latitude  has  m  littw 
einet  on  tbe  hour  angles  that  the  approximate  latttode  ii 
near  enough. 

Determination  efOrmmeiek  Time  atfromjeoUy.— 1.  Thm 
are  two  phenomena  which  are  seen  at  the  same  aomHi 
from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  are  vistt>le,  vis.  a  Innu 
eclipse  and  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  txA 
Was  the  only  phenomenon  from  which  longitudes  were  de- 
rived  previous  to  tite  invention  of  telescopea.  but  it  is  pot  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  unfwtunately  cannot  be'noted 
very  euetly.  It  has  been  proposed  to  measure  equal  quu- 
tities  of  the  eclipse  on  eaoh  side  of  the  middle,  and  formeri]' 
astronomers  wero  very  careful  to  note  the  momenbivfaMi 
the  umbra  touched  or  covered  well-deSned  spots.  But  il 
present  lunar  eelipsesare scarcely  reguded,  as  there  are  masT 
more  aocoiato  meoaa  of  determining  the  longitude,  and  a 
more  frequent ooenrrenee;  andlunaredipseaoreof  noTdne 
in  tiie  theory  of  the  moon's  motimu.  TbeecUpeesofthaislt^ 
litee  of  Jupiter,  eweeially  of  the  flrst  soMlite,  are  nwA 
more  oommon,  and  have  been  of  great  use  in  modem  gw- 
graphy.  The  time  at  whieb  the  eclipses  take  place,  u- 
when  tbe  satellite,  paasing  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  is  loit 
(Immerges),  or  passing  out  of  the  shadow,  beoomes  visible 
(emerges),  are  set  down  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  at  the 
time  uey  would  be  seen  at  Greenwich  if  visible.  Tbe  ob- 
server at  any  other  place  notes  when  this  phenomenoa  does 
actually  happen  at  the  place  of  obs^vation,  and  tbe 
difference  between  the  two  times  is  the  longitude  of  tbe 
place  from  Greenwich ;  east  if  tbe  time  of  the  eclipse  ii  lata 
than  at  Greenwich,  and  west  if  it  be  earlier.  UnfortiuHtsl; 
this  method,  so  easy  in  practice,  is  by  no  means  u  aoninl> 
as  it  might  at  first  s^ht  appear.  The  theory  of  the  isld 
lites  is  seoroely  to  be  considered  as  perfect  but  this  objectiei 
might  be  obviated  byoomparing  oorresponding  obssmtKMi 
and  m^ht  be  very  much  diminished  by  correcting  tbe  pn- 
dictions  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac '  by  observationi  nudi 
at  Greenwich,  w  any  other  well  known  place,  about  tbe 
same  time.  But  the  phenomenon  is  a  gradu^  -and  not  tn 
instantaneous  one,  and  the  appearance  or  disappeantice 
of  the  satellite  varies  greatlv  with  the  goodness  of  the  tel^ 
scope,  tbe  eye  or  mood  of  the  observer,  the  atmosphere  at 
the  place  of  observation,  &o.,  so  that  a  longitude  deduced 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  may  be  considflnbly 
wide  of  the  truth.  With  ordinary  telescopes  we  belim 
that  eclipses  of  the  second  satellite  are  more  than  twioi  ai 
uncertain  as  the  first,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth  sMsUiUt 
are  not  irorth  obsoving  for  thb  purpose,  being  much  itdtmr 
togoodlimardistuicea.  Alawemosaofeelipsesof  Jupitar'i 
safadlites  made  by  the  some  toieecope  and  the  same  obMrvw, 
and  where  the  immersions  ore  nearly  as  numerous  •>  tbe 
emersions,  will  however  yield  a  satlsfkctory  result.  IV 
aperture  of  the  olnect-glass  employed,  and  also  the  sight  of 
the  observer,  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  telescope  and  observer  at  Greenwich,  or  whatever  place 
is  adopted  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  not  eoosioMed 
advisable  to  use  a  smaller  t^eaeope  than  on  aehrolnitte  of 
3|  inches  apfatiiie  tax  this  pu^oee^  vt  ooa  lai^  AtnofM 
aperture. 

3.  The  time  at  Oteenwioh  is  most  aoouratelv  dettfniMi 
by  Mlar  eehesee  or  oe^itltMiQft)!  eCifix^d  Jig  H  ^ 
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The  oMBpntmtkuii  are  ntber  long,  but  not  Tery  difieult  oar 
abstruse.  The  begmning  and  end  of  the  solar  eclipse 
ihould  be  observed ;  tbe  lattu  is  the  better  marked  jdieno- 
aegoD,  and  if  the  eclipse  be  annular,  the  commeneement 
and  breaking  up  of  the  annulus.  Recent  observations  have 
ehown  that  these  appeannoes  are  not  instantaneous,  and 
thtfcfore  that  longitudes  deduced  from  them  are  not  fre« 
from  unoertaintf.  Tbe  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  bj  the 
moon  it  not  liable  to  this  ol^eetion ;  and  when  the  ater  is 
bright,  and  both  immersion  and  emersion  can  be  carefully 
observed,  tbe  longitude  from  an  oooultation  affords  perhaps 
the  beat  determination  possible  of  the  longitude  betveen 
two  distant  places.  Yet  even  here  doubts  may  arise,  at 
leaat  in  Kmw  CHae.  The  star  may  be  occulted  too  early  by 
a  lunar  mountain,  or  disappear  too  late  in  a  lunar  valley. 
The  occultation  should  be  observed  at  both  plaoes,  which  is 
not  often  possibly  end  the  star  should  pass  not  £kr  from  the 
centre  of  the  moon.  If  the  solar  eclipse  ox  the  occultation  be 
not  observed  at  Greenwich,  or  at  any  well  determined  obser- 
vatory, tbe  data  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  must  be  cor- 
rected hy  the  meridian  observations  of  the  moon  about  tbe 
time.  The  tables  of  the  sun  are  at  present  nearly  as  per- 
fect as  observation  can  mak^  them,  but  the  moon  may  be 
out  li",  or  even  80"i  whieh  might  oooasion  an  error  of  30* 
or  40*  in  the  deduced  longitude,  or  from  an  wghtfa  to  a 
sixth  of  I^  Tbe  solar  eclipses,  &o.,  with  a  map  showing 
in  what  parts  of  the  globe  they  an  visible,  are  given  in  tiM 
*  Nautioal  Almanac'  and  tbe  ooeultationi  by  ue  moon  of 
all  fixed  staza  to  the  uxth  magnitude  inclusiva,  visible  at 
Greenwich,  are  also  predicted  to  the  nearest  minute,  with 
•uoh  a  description  of  the  relative  situation  of  moon  and  star 
as  will  enable  any  one  to  observe  them  without  difficulty. 
All  possible  occultations  of  fixed  stan  to  the  fifth  mag- 
nitude inclusive,  visible  anywhere,  are  also  set  down 
in  that  valuable  work,  with  tbe  data  necessary  for  de- 
termining whether  they  are  visible  at  any  specified 
place.  We  cannot  press  too  earnestly  on  all  persons  inle- 
rested  in  perfecting  geography,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
learning  to  obterva  on  oooultation,  and  to  take  altitudes 
mathodioaUy  with  a  circle  or  sextant.  Tbe  computations 
may  be  made  at  home.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  now  very 
little  has  been  done  by  English  travellers  for  the  exact 
determination  of  plaeei  on  the  earth's  sur&ee,  and  to  know 
at  the  same  time  how  little  talent  and  how  sm^  an  appa- 
ratus are  required  tot  making  excellent  observatioAi. 
As  a  nation  we  have  shown  abundant  seal  and  courage,  but 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  ut  the 
directors  of  our  geographical  researahe%  and  in  the  ob- 
servera  selected,  whioh  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  are  rare,  and  the 
longitudes  derivable  from  them  not  very  accurate. 

3.  A  good  and  now  &shionable  meuiod  of  determining 
the  longitude  is  by  observing  with  a  transit  instrument 
the  meridian  passage  of  the  moon's  bright  limb,  and 
of  stars  which  are  near  her  parallel  of  dedinatum. 
The  '  Nautical  Almanac'  oontains  a  list  of  the  stais 
pn^r  to  be  observed  with  the  moon,  and  also  the  va- 
riations of  the  motm's  R.  A.  in  one  hour  of  longitude,  for 
computing  the  longitude.*  When  the  place  of  onervation 
U  tolerably  near  Greenwich,  the  computation  is  very  simple, 
it.  if  the  iramit  u  nearly  in  the  meridian  and  the  moon  it 
ci>*eTV4d  over  all  the  wires.  The  eixor  of  the  chronometer 
is  uken  from  the  neighbouring  atai%  and  the  transit  of  the 
moon  corrected  for  tms  error,  and  for  the  rate,  if  sensible. 
If  the  place  be  to  the  east  of  Greenwich,  the  R.  A.  of  the 
moon  IS  less ;  if  to  the  west,  the  R.  A.  is  greater  than  at 
Greenwich.  Taking  the  difference  between  the  R.  A.  at 
the  place  and  at  Greenwich,  and  dividing  by  tbe  variation 
in  one  hour  of  longitude,  you  have  the  longitude  of  the 
place  E.  or  W.  in  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour.  But  this 
nsult  requiies  correction  when  the  corresponding  observa- 
tions at  Greenwich.  Cambridge  Edinburgh.  &c.,  can  be 
pEoeuted;  fax  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  may  beemneons  more 
than  l".o  flom  tbe  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  the 
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itais  may  not  be  perfectly  well  aetermined,  though  tbel 
&ult  is  daily  disappearing.  By  using  the  R.  A.  of  tbe 
moon  and  stars  obeerved  at  Greenwich,  tbe  longitude  will 
xuA  he  affected  by  the  errors  of  tbe  tables.  It  is  (retqr 
much  the  same  thing,  and  at  times  more  convenient,  to  let 
the  lormer  oomputation  stand,  and  to  compute  the  longi- 
tude of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  &a.,  from  the  obe^ations 
respectively  made  there,  t^ung  care  to  note  the  signs 
of  the  resulting  longitudes.  Then  if  the  loiwitudes 
of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown  place  are  boui  east 
or  both  west,  the  difference  will  be  tbe  true  longitude 
of  the  unknown  place,  east  or  west  of  the  known  one. 
Some  telescopes  give  a  larger  image  uf  the  moon  than 
others,  and  its  apparent  diameter  is  affected  by  varying  the 
aperture  of  the  oigect-glass.  The  resulting  errors  in  the 
longitude  are  got  rid  of  by  observing  tbe  second  limb  as 
often,  if  possible^  as  the  first,  and  then,  keeping  the  results  se- 
parata, by  taking  a  mean  of  the  two.  There  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion among  many  observers,  that  there  is  no  need  to  care  for 
the  position  of  tbe  transit.  Now  any  considerable  error  in  the 
position  of  the  transit  does  occasion  an  equivalent  error  in 
tbe  longitude,  and  though  it  can  be  corrected,  if  there  are 
data  for  determining  the  want  of  a^ustment,  this  gives 
some  trouble  ib  the  computation.  It  is  so  easy  to  place  a 
transit  very  nearly  in  tbe  meridian,  and  to  adjust  it  in  every 
respect,  at  lea^  approximately,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
carelessness  in  this  respect  The  observer  should  always 
take  the  transits  of  a  star  near  the  pole,  and  of  all  Green- 
wich stars  above  and  below  the  moon  which  pass  about  the 
time  of  her  culmination,  and  it  is  proper  to  reverse  the  instru- 
ment on  alternate  nights.  When  the  place  of  obsen-ation 
ia  very  distant  from  Greenwich,  it  will  be  necessary,  until 
the  Quantities  a,b,c,d,  mentioned  in  the  note,  be  computed, 
to  taVe  a  little  more  trouble.  The  approximate  longitude 
is  calculated  as  before,  and  then  the  R.  A.  of  the  moo^'sbrigbt 
limb  mu&t  be  computed  for  tbe  corresponding  Greenwich  time, 
from  tbe  R.  A.  of  the  moon  for  every  hour;  the  moon's  semi- 
diameter  in  R.  A.  must  also  be  computed.  We  have  found 
it  on  the  whole  most  intelligible,  and  therefore  most  safe,  to 
compute  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  on  two  hypo- 
theses of  longitude,  one  the  minute  above  and  the  other  the 
minute  below  the  soproxtmate  toIus.  These  results  are  to 
be  correoted  by  the  Greenwich  or  other  observations  for  the 
error  of  tbe  lunar  tables,  and  then,  by  simple  proportion,  the 
correction  is  determined  for  one  of  the  hypothetical  longi- 
tudes. This  is  rather  a  long  process,  but  it  it  strictly  accu- 
rate and  the  steps  are  intelligible  as  the  computer  proceeds. 
The  method  of  determining  tbe  longitude  transits  of  the 
moon  and  stars  is  the  best  for  places  very  distant  in  lati- 
tude or  longitude,  where  the  same  occultations  cannot 
be  seen.  It  is  nearly  as  good  for  the  most  distant  as 
the  nearest  place,  tbe  variation  of  the  error  of  tbe  lunar 
tables  being  the  aoly  additional  cause  of  inaccuracy,  and 
tbe  phenomenon  presents  itself  very  often.  It  does  however 
require  a  very  nice  and  well  fixed  instrument  and  a  caref\il 
observer,  as  1*  errw  ia  observing  the  R.A.Qf  the  moon  will 
causa  an  error  of  nearly  30*  in  the  resulting-longitude,  or  } 
of  a  degree.  A  considerahle  mass  of  obMrvmtions  of  both 
limbs  cwrected  by  correspwding  obaervatioiu  will  scaieely 
be  more  than  2«  or  3»  wrong. 

4.  But  where  a  transit  instrument  cannot  be  carried,  or 
catitiot  be  used,  as  at  sea,  the  longitude  must  be  found  at- 
trommiccUly  by  the  distance  of  tbe  moon  fSnm  the  sun, 
planets,  or  fixed  stars,  measured  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment. This  apparent  distance  is  reduced  to  tbe  true  dia- 
tance,  i.e.  such  as  it  would  be,  seen  from  tbe  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  as  these  distances  are  computed  and  set  down  in  the 
*  Nautical  Almanac'  for  every  three  hours  Greenwich  time 
OS  they  would  be  Been  froci  ttie  same  place,  tbe  Greenwich 
time  corresponding  to  the  time  of  tbe  observation  can  be 
calculated.  But  the  time  at  the  place  is  always  supposed 
to  be  known  from  ohwrvation,  and  benoe  the  difmenoe 
gives  the  longitude.  Tbe  longitude  may  be  determined 
on  shore  by  lunar  obwrvationsi  and.  if  a  stand  be  used,  with 
much  greater  accurate  than  at  sea.  All  ships  and  iratellers 
ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  chnmometers,  t.e.  the  meuu 
of  keeping  their  Greenwidi  Ume  when  bf  observation  they 
have  ^t  It,  and  then  the  result  of  tbe  observation  and  com- 
putation is  simply  stated  to  be  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  Greenwich  time.  The  dironometer.  if  the  rate  be  pretty 
well  known,  continues  to  give  the  Greenwich  time  (Uie  eor^ 
rect ion  for  error  and  rate  being  applied)  for  severd  days; 
and  the  longitude  is  found  jsvin;  i^jf  bj  c^mper^^the 
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actual  time  at  the  place  of  observation  with  the  Greenwich 
time  at  the  mrae  motaent,  given  by  the  chronometer.  We 
taavB  ipoken  aa  if  one  cbronometnr  alone  were  lued,  but  it 
ia  mere  foU^  to  rely  upon  one  or  even  two  ofanKManetera  in 
a  ahip,  or  in  important  geographical  reaeerehei.*  These  an 
to  be  oompared  from  day  to  day,  to  aaoertain  that  they  are 
not  suddenly  altering  their  rate*,  and  also  whenever  any 
aBtronomini  obierration  is  made  which  determines  the 
Greenwich  time  (for  that  gives  the  error  of  each  of  the 
chronometers),  or  the  time  at  the  place.  In  reduciifg 
observed  lunar  distances  to  the  true  lunar  distances, 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  moon  and  stars 
at  the  time  of  observation  are  required,  and  at  sea  two 
observers  are  commonly  set  to  measure  these  altitudes 
at  the  moment  the  lunar  observer  gives  a  signal  that  he 
has  made  the  contact ;  indeed  a  fourth  person  is  sometimes 
engaged  in  noting  the  chronometer.  On  shore  this  profusion 
of  Bicb  eannot  always  he  obtained,  nor  are  thmr  at  all  wanted. 
If  the  time  at  the  place  and  the  latitude  be  known,  the  al- 
titudes ma^  be  eomputed,  or  the  obaerrar  may  proceed  thus : 
lat.  an  altitude  of  the  ann.  planet,  or  star ;  Sndly,  an  alti- 
tude of  the  moon's  bright  limh ;  3rdly,  three  lanar  distances : 
4thl7,  a  second  altitine  of  the  moon ;  and  Sthly,  a  second 
altitude  of  the  star  or  sun,  noting  the  chronometer  at  each 
observation.  He  will  then  have  the  means,  by  simple  pro- 
portion, of  reducing  the  altitudes  to  what  they  would  nave 
been  at  the  time  of  observing  the  lunar  distances. 

We  should  advise  observers,  who  are  properly  fUrnished 
with  chronometers,  rather  to  make  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servations on  a  few  favourable  nights,  than  to  take  a  few 
observations  on  rasoj  nights.  By  observing  several  lunar 
distances  on  both  sides  of  the  moon,  ana  Arom  all  the 
tXan  and  planets  east  and  west  given  in  the  'Nautieal 
Almanac,*  the.ernffs  of  the  inatrument  may  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure eliminate^  and  the  error  of  observation  much  dimi- 
Diahcd.  It  is  evident  that  if  two  equal  distances  are 
taken,  one  east  of  the  moon  and  the  otner  west,  then  any 
error  of  the  instrument,  such  as  erroneous  index  error, 
want  of  parallelism  in  the  glasses  or  telescope,  excentricity, 
&c,  would  be  the  same  in  each,  and  therefore  could  be  got 
rid  oil  In  like  manner,  if  two  observations  on  the  same 
side  of  the  moon  give  different  longitudes,  it  is  clear  that 
the  instrument  has  some  error  which  is  not  index  error. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  in 
treating  of  the  sextant  The  luni-solar  observations  are 
generally  preferred  by  seamen  (and  tbey  are  perhaps  the 
most  satis&ctor^},  partly  perhaps  because  the  altitude  of  the 
Bun,  by  giving  time  at  the  place,  is  immediately  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  the  longitude.  The  Inigitude  from 
lunar  distances,  however  oarenilly  taken,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  very  great  nicety.  With  all  appliances,  a  distance 
to  10",  and  a  longitude  to  20%  or  1-12th  of  a  degree,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  certain,  and  the  errors  of  the 
lunar  tables  will  not  unflreqnently  double  this  error.  At 
sea  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  any  series  of  lunar  dis- 
tances for  a  less  (quantity  than  !>»  of  tongitud^  or  l-4th  of 
a  degree,  but  this  is  quite  snfficieat  fiir  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation in  open  seas. 

The  computation  of  lunar  distances  is  very  easily  pei^ 
formed  by  Thomson's  tables,  which  are  exceedingly  con- 
venient, and  require  only  a  little  more  extension.  Tbey 
are  approximate,  but  near  enough  for  the  navigator  and 
the  traveller  m  route.  As  the  last  accuracy  can  only  be 
given  to  the  computations  after  the  errors  of  the  lunar 
tables  are  comcted,  there  ia  no  need  of  mudi  rellnemeat 
in  the  previous  work. 

Ithas  been  proposed  to  determine  the  longitude  on  shore  by 
taking  altitudes  of  the  moon  with  the  mercurial  horizon ;  and 
Wtween  and  near  the  tropics  the  meUiod  may  be  a  good  one. 
In  these  low  latitudes  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  utitude  is 
nearly  vertical  and  very  rapid,  and  this  motion  is  doubled 
ly  observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  its  image 
seen  hf  leflexion.  The  bright  edge  of  the  moon  is  a  good 
lAjert  m  reflecting  histrumentB.  The  calenlatbn  may  be 

*  b  tha  flnt  pUtM  clmHUmeten  ue  UbU«  to  sccUniri,  ud  McaaiUT,  to 
<ft—ff  wrtct.  and  Uuit  wmrtlMM  by  jannw.  With  tiro  ehnmonietm  eri- 
4nMb|tvMofHia>  their  dbcrepuw*,  sod  with  ihrea.  thn  Ikulty  chrooo- 
metn  nwjr  b*  di-t«ated.  Tb«  liett  twtMUf  bm-ehnmometen  mky  Da  bouyht 
tbr  40  guhiMi,  and  th«  be«t  gold  ud  dim  poelut-ehKHUimetm  fbr  40  and  30 
«<d«Mace>MBtii>ri«.  Than  UutidlAovUloB  that  ehn)MBWtan«raiMit|RM4 
podtat-vaiiaM.  'nMjranparhapaallalBiiMm  UabU  toMuryieAn  ;«f  jbiH 
WMWhat  «utelw^  OQ  auomit  oT  the  heavy  eonpeu^  baUim,  but  attar 
■"■wttuai^ata  Dm  yaaia  wkboot  any  paittenlar  ean,  wa  baUarctlat 

*tthMte«nMlhaairtll«alteubaffDtbflnBar<btaM« 


made  thus : — The  time  at  the  place  mutt  be  most  icnpi. 
loudy  determined,  and  the  error  and  rale  of  the  elnaM> 
meter  known,  it  possible^  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  sai 
on  eeeh  ride  of  noon  and  midnight  Then  the  emr  of 
the  ehronometer  being  known  at  the  place  and  tins  of 
obsemtion,  assume  an  approximate  vuue  of  the  lonp* 
tude,  and  determine  the  weenwieh  time,  the  B.  A.  sad 
declination  of  the  moon,  and  its  apparent  djanMar  sad 
parallax.  Bach  altitude  of  the  moon  will,  when  [«ope^ 
reduced,  give  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  wbiclv  if  At 
assumed  longitude  be  correct,  vill  agree  with  the  emcoly- 
teined  by  the  sun  or  stars.  If  there  be  a  diifereDce,  a  Mond 
longitude  may  be  assumed,  and  thus^  as  has  been  ihovn  in 
speaking  of  transits  of  the  moon,  the  terms  obtained  tma, 
which,  by  a  wmple  jiroportion,  the  true  longitude  csd  be 
deduced.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  doubling  the  nu- 
tion  of  the  moon  in  observing  by  reflexion,  and  ^  ihup- 
nesa  of  Uie  images,  may  make  up  for  the  error  conmittad 
in  asowtaining  and  keeping  the  time,  hut  of  thistbed^ 
snrer  must  be  the  ju^. 

D^erminaiian  ^  Ormnneh  TVnw  CMrmmIn 
— Hitherto  the  Gicenwieh  time  has  been  extruted  in 
astronomioBl  phenomena,  but  where  the  distance  ii  ntt 
great,  the  time  may  be  brought  from  Greenwich  by  ehiono- 
meters.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  longitude  of  Haddn 
were  required:  then  having  ascertained  the  arorssndntei 
of  several  good  chronometers  at  Oreenwieh.  they  are  carried 
to  Madeira,  and  their  errors  on  the  meridian  of  Msdon, 
and  their  rates,  detwmined  there.  The  Greenwich  time  a 
known  from  each  chronometer,  supposing  the  rate  durini 
the  voyage  to  be  the  mean  the  rates  before  and  after,  ud 
thus  each  chronometer  gives  a  longitude  of  Hadein,  ud 
the  mean  of  the  whole  is  taken.  The  voyage  back  to 
Greenwicdi,  in  like  mannor,  with  the  errora  and  rates  n 
arriving  at  Oremwieh,  fiimish  a  seomd  kiQitnde;  andtf 
the  motion  at  sea  has  any  tendency  to  alter  the  lateit  ddi 
cause  will  affect  the  first  determination  with  a  certain  enw, 
while  it  affects  the  second  determination  with  exactly  ^ 
same  error,  but  in  a  diffisnnt  sense.  If  it  increases  ihedit 
forence  of  longitude  one  way,  it  diminishes  it  the  other  vi^ 
By  a  mean  of  several  such  voyages  the  difference  of  Icoip- 
tude  of  places  within  a  week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight*!  jour 
ney  may  be  asco-tained  with  considerable  exactness.  The 
best  determination  of  this  kind  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Berlin 
andAltona.  (Berliner  Jahrbudty  1639.)  There  in  sow 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  determining  longitudes  dn- 
nometrieally,  which  ought  not  to  he  n^lected.  It  is  nD 
known  that  two  observers  will  sometimes  dilte  lemd 
tenths  of  a  second  ftom  each  other  in  getting  die  tinsit 
the  same  place  and  with  the  same  instrumenL  Nov  tin 
pernnat  equation,  if  it  exist  between  the  obsemn  st  tbt 
two  places,  will  affect  the  longitude  by  exactly  its  stnotiDt; 
hence  the  observers  should  Im  revosed  ^  huf  the  time  o( 
the  experiment,  if  possiU^  or  th«r  relative  pertotial  ejsi- 
tion  found  by  comparison  with  each  other,  or,  at  leut, 
with  a  third  person.  The  accuracy  of  a  chronometrinl 
longitude  depends  on  the  distance  in  time  between  the 

f laces  compared  and  the  smoothness  of  the  eonvefaoce. 
t  is  decidedly  the  best  mode  where  the  distances  do  ixrfa- 
oeed  three  or  four  days' journey,  and  where  there  are 
carriage-roads  or  steam-boats.  At  sea,  for  voysgM  « 
moderate  length,  the  Cheenwich  time  may  be  taken  sImM 
entirely  fhnn  chronometers,  and  if  the  number  be  couM^ 
able,  and  the  watehes  good,  there  is  little  ocetnoa  w 
lunar  distances,  except  for  the  greater  caution,  and  to  <• 
assured  against  any  accident  affecting  all  the  timAMfn 
the  same  way. 

Determination  of  Oreenwieh  Time  by  5i^tia2r.— ADotbar 
mode  of  ascertaining  differences  of  longitude  is  tbst  « 
conveyit^  the  time  from  one  point  to  anoUier  by  'i*' 
signals  or  rockets.  Thus  if  a  rocket  is  fired  f^^"^ 
station  between  two  observatories,  and  the  explosion  noM 
ir{  the  time  proper  to  each  fdace,  the  difference  hetveen^ 
times  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude.  A  chain  of  mm 
stgnaitt  may  be  extended  a  considerable  distance  thv: 
Let  the  two  points  to  be  connected  be  A  and  "B,  and  kt  u 
observer  with  a  dironometer  be  phuied  at  and  olben 
with  rockets  at  a,  A  thus:  A.  o,  a,  0,  B.  Then  tba  a*' 
servers  at  A  and  B  note  the  roeketa  from  «  and  1^^"* 
of  their  respective  ohservatoriea.  He  person  statioosd  st 
a  notes  by  his  duoiKHtteter  the  HMikets  at  a  and  ^  (saifW 
0.t  io»inufi.fte5.g^.j|^,9@^(^g^^tb.ii» 
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physio*!  moment  with  A,  A  would  see  f3,  if  it  wore  risible, 
jVfit  10  minutes  later  tban  he  does  actually  see  a,  andthere- 
ftwe  the  explosion  of  /3  is  known  in  time  proper  to  A's 
observatory ;  but  it  is  also  seen  'by  B  at  the  same  moment 
^n  his  time,  and  therefore  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
obtained.  In  like  manner  anv  number  of  intermediate 
stations  of  observers  and  rockets  may  be  int^polated 
between  two  distant  points.  A  and  6.  The  relative  per- 
tonal  equation  of  the  observer  at  A  and  B  must  be  taken 
into  aoeoant  beta  as  astronomers  uid  ohMrreis  of  s^nals, 
but  the  personal  equatbn  of  the  intomediate  obserrer  itoes 
net  affiset  the  ohaenration.  In  this  way  the  longitude  of 
Puis  tnm  Greenwwh  was  determined.  7Vw».) 

Finally,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  one  place  ttom 
another  may  be  oetermined  by  measurements  on  the  earth's 
surface,  if  the  figure  of  the  earth  be  sufficiently  well  known. 
The  geodesieal  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  in  many  cases 
found  not  to  agree  with  those  found  astronomically,  owing, 
as  it  is  supposed,  to  some  variations  in  the  density  of  the 
earth  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  place  of  observation.  It 
B  however  a  convenient  way  of  finding  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  points  near  a  Vrell-eslablished  otwervatory,  and 
connected  by  tngonometrical  nirvey. 


Let  the  distance  P  O  in  feet  and  the  besring  K  O  P  of 
the  point  P  from  the  observatory  G  be  known  hj  survey, 
and  G  N  he  an  arc  of  the  m»idian.  Then  drawing  P  K 
a  perpendicular  to  6  N,  P  K  ^  P  G  X  sin  of  P  G  K  and 
6K  =  PGX  eosPGK,  whenPK  and  G  B:  arc  known,  in 
fbet.  Find  the  tsIuo  of  (  K  G  in  seconds  of  latitude  approxi- 
mately by  supposing  to  be  =  100*8  feet,  and  add  or  sub- 
tiact  this,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  latitude  of  G,  which 
will  give  the  latitude  of  M,  the  middle  point ;  call  this  X.  Then 
the  value  in  Snglish  feet  of  a  d^ee  of  latitude  at  M  is 

362747-7  +  nnmberthe  logarithm  ofwhieh  a*f^Jfn\ 

and  the  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  tte  suiie  parallel 
in  English  iieet « 

number.  k«^(^'-f^25161J^^„^j^  l^^|^^ 

"With  these  values  of  a  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  the 
distances  G  K  and  P  K  are  readily  converted  into  arcs  of 
latitude  and  longitude. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  *  Encyclo- 
paidia  Metropolitan  a,*  art.  '  Figure  of  the  Earth/ 

The  scdution  of  the  problems  assumed  to  be  known  in 
the  fbregoing  article  may  be  found  in  all  treatises  on  astro- 
nomy and  in  most  collections  of  tables  of  navigation.  We 
have  recommended  Thomson's  'Tables'  as  very  convenient, 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  traveller  and  navigator, 
bat  any  tables  and  methods  which  a  man  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  will  do.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  give 
msons  and  explanations  Ibr  the  (pinions  here  advanced, 
but  we  wfll  give  two  or  three  recommendations  which  few 
observers  will  regret  to  have  followed.  The  first  is  to  make, 
when  practicable,  lar^  masses  of  careful  and  unhurried 
observations,  and  especially  to  observe  the  rules  given  above 
for  nullifying  instmmental  error,  by  making  such  ob- 
servations that  a  given  error  will  have  contrary  effects  in 
the  result.  Seoondly,  to  be  very  carefhl  in  selecting  their 
instruments  and  their  timekeepers,  which  should  come  ttoxa 
good  makers,  and  be  carefully  tried  before  starting,  cspe- 
t-ially  at  such  temperatures  as  the  traveller  may  expect  to 
meet  with.  A  chronometer  which  is  excellent  for  a  polar  cx- 
dition  may  he  an  indifferent  watch  on  the  Tigris  or  in  the 
interior  of  Aftiea,  and  (wrvti  viet.  Tat  any  overland  expe* 
P.  C  No.  869. 


dition  three  pocket  chronometers  should  at  least  be  talMi^ 
and  the  number  must  be  increased  according  to  the  length, 
the  difficulty,  and  the  importance  of  the  journey,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  for  stoppages,  changes  of  rate,  acci- 
dents, &c. :  abelt  of  half  a  dozen  chronomet^  would  scarcely 
be  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience.  lastly,  if  the  traveller's  object 
be  chiefly  that  of  determining  exactpositions,  he  should  be 
careAil  to  determine  the  longitudes  of  all  his  principal  points 
by  solar  eclipses  or  ocoultations  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  if 
he  cannot  cany  and  fix  a  tiandt  At  these  points  he  shoi^ 
determke  the  rates  of  his  chronometers  for  a  new 
parture,  and  determine  as  much  of  the  country  as  circum- 
stanoes  will  allow  by  journeys  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
returning  to  the  same  place.  When  the  principal  points 
are  well  fixed  (we  speak  of  longitudes,  for  good  Utitudoa 
may  be  got  with  almost  any  instrument,  or  by  any  person^ 
the  chronometers  will  fix  every  halting-place  wheije  the  tinw 
is  observed,  and  this  may  be  got  in  a  few  minutes  any  fine 
night  or  morning  or  oflemoon;  and  then  the  itineraries, 
compass  bearings,  marches,  &c.,  and  all  the  loose  informa- 
tion on  which  too  much  of  our  geography  is  founded,  will 
furnish  valuable  details  in  the  proper  place.  The  necessary 
apparatus  is  not  very  expensive  or  cumbrous,  and  with  a 
little  practice  can  he  managed  hy  a  moderately  intelligent 
and  methodical  person. 

LONGIAND,  or  IJLNGELANDE,  ROBERT,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  *  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman.'  He 
was  a  secular  priest,  bom  at  Mortimer^  Cleobtury  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  was  aftnwards  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford. 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  U.; 
and,  as  Bale  assures  us.  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
Wicliff.  Longland,  according  to  the  same  author,  com- 
pleted the 'lions'  in  1369,  when  John  Chichester  was 
mayor  of  London.  The  poem  here  named  consists  of 
*  XX.  Passus'  (pauses  or  breaks),  exhibiting  a  series  of 
dreams  supposed  to  have  happened  to  the  author  on  the 
Malvern  Hills  in  Worcesterstiire.  It  abounds  in  strong 
allegorical  painting,  and  censures  with  great  humour  and 
foncy  most  of  the  vices  incident  to  the  several  professions  of 
life,  and  partioultuly  invei^lu  against  the  cnruptions  of  the 
clergy  and  the  ahsurdiues  superstition;  the  whi^ 
written,  not  in  rhyme,  but  in  an  uncouth  alUteratire  versi- 
ficatiott.  Of  the  '  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman'  tiiere  are  two 
distinct  versions,  or  rather  two  seto  of  manuscripts,  each 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  peculiar  readings.  Of  one, 
no  fewer  than  three  editions  were  printed  in  1550.  by 
Robert  Crowl^;  and  one  in  1561,  by  Owen  Rt^rs, 
to  which  is  sometimes  subjoined  a  separate  poem,  en- 
titled 'Fierce  the  Plowman's  Crede,'  a  production  of  a 
later  date  than  the  'Visions,'  inasmuch  as  Wicliff,  who 
died  in  1384,  is  mentioned  (with  honour)  in  it  as  no  longer 
living.  Of  the  other  version  of  the  '  Visions,'  the  only 
edition  is  that  published  by  Dr.Tliomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
4to.,  London,  1813,  who,  in  the  following  year,  republished 
the  'Crede,'  from  the  flnt  edition  of  that  poem  printed  by 
Reynold  Wolfe,  in  1553. 

(Bale's  Script,  lUuair^  4to.,  Bas.  1559,  cent  vL,  p.  474; 
Percy's  Rehguee,  edit.  1 794,  ii.  272 ;  Ellis's  Specim.  <if  Engl. 
Poet.,  I  14?;  Whitaker's  edit,  of  P.  Ptouhman,  Introd. 
Disc.) 

LONGOBARDS,LONGOBARDI,  or  LAN(K)BARDI, 
a  nation  of  antient  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Qer- 
man.,  40)  as  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi :  he  describes  them  as  few 
in  number,  but  secured  by  their  bravery  against  their  more 
powerful  neiffhboura.  It  appears  that  they  lived  east  of  the 
Elbe,  towaros  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wamefridus 
says  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  and  that 
their  name  was  Viniles,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
that  of  Langobards,  from  two  Teutonic  woids,  long  and 
bart,  'long-beards.*  The  Longobards  joined  Arminius 
against  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Sueri.  (Tacit,  ^no/.,  ii. 
46.) 

During  the  thu:d  and  fourth  centimes  of  our  nra  the 

Longobards  followed  the  general  movement  of  the  northern 
nations  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  we*  find  them  acting  as  allies  of  Odoacer, 
king  of  Italy,  whose  dominion  extended  also  over  Noricum, 
and  bordered  on  the  region  then  occupied  hy  the  Longo- 
bards. The  Longobards  afterwards  totally  defeated  and 
almost  exterminated  the  Hcruli ;  and  about  the  middle  uf 
the  sixth  century  they  occupied  part  of  Pannonia,  under 
their  king  Audoin.  Here  they  came  in  contact  with  (be 
Gepidje,  a  nation  setUed  in  Dacia.  on  the  borde»  of  the 
Digitized  XJ¥.-ifllC 
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Suttfn  empire,  and  which  the  Lonsobards,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Aran,  a  tribe  of  the  Hunoi,  totally  defeated. 

[AtBOIW.] 

In  the  year  563  Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  near 
Forum  Julii,  and  led  the  Longoborda  to  the  oonqueat  of 
the  plains  of  North  Italy,  which  nave  ever  ainoe  been  called 
by  UM  name  of  the  eongnerora.  ^LoHBUunr.]  FaTia  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Longobarda.  Tc^ether  with  the 
Longobarda  were  cams  into  Italy  thousands  of  men  of  other 
■ribes.  which  followed  the  standard  of  Alboin.  namely, 

axons.  Suevi,  Gepidee,  Bulgarians,  Pannonians^  Sarma- 
tians,  and  others.  (Warnefrtd.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  26.)  After  Alboin'a 
death  the  chief  of  the  Longobards  elected  Ctefo  as  his  suc- 
eessor.  a.d.  573 ;  but  on  his  being  murdered  hw  a  servant, 
eighteen  months  after,  the  nation  became  divided  among  a 
number  of  dukes,  a  duke  of  Ticino  or  Pavia,  a  duke  of 
Friuli,  a  duke  of  Trento,  a  duke  of  Bergamo,  a  duke  of 
Brescia,  besides  thirty  dukes  in  so  many  other  cities.  Under 
these  dukes  the  Lonf^obards  penetrated  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  conquered  Tuscany,  LiguriBtUmbria,  and  part  of 
Campania.  The  Byzantine  emperors  retained  Ravenna, 
Rome  and  its  duchy,  Padua.  Genoa,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Naples,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  with  Sicily. 
'The  government  of  the  dukes,'  says  Wamefrid,  *  was  very 
oppressive  to  the  Roman  or  native  inhabitants,  many  of 
wiUHn  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  deprived  of  part  of 
their  property,  and  obliged  to  pay  tribute  for  the  rest'  After 
ten  years  of  this  disorderly  dominion  of  the  dukes,  the 
Longobards  chose  for  their  king  Autaris,  son  of  Clefo,  586 
— 592.  His  reign  was  prosperous :  he  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  the  Franks  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Byzantines  on  ihe 
other ;  and  he  carried  his  arms  into  southern  Italy,  where 
he  founded  the  dukedom  of  Benevento.  After  the  death 
of  Autaris,  his  widow  Theodolinda,  who  was  a  daushter  of 
the  king  of  Boiaaria,  or  Bavaria,  married  Agilulfus.duke  of 
Turin,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  Longobarda  as  their 
king.  AgilulAii^  tfaxongh  the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  be- 
came a  Catholic,  moat  of  his  countrymen  hnng  Arians, 
and  made  peace  with  Gregory  the  Great,  bi&hop  of  Rome. 
Theodolinda  built  tfaa  chnreh  and  palace  of  Monza,  where 
waa  deposited  the  iron  crown  (so  called  from  a  nail,  said 
to  be  from  the  eras*  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  riveted 
inside  of  the  crown),  which  has  served  ever  since  for  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  Agilulfua  took 
Cremona,  Padua,  and  other  towns  which  still  sided  with 
the  Eastern  emperor.  Truces  were  repeatedly  made  be- 
tween the  Longobards  and  the  Byzantines  of  Ravenna. 
AgilulfiiB  died  in  615,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ada- 
loaldus,  under  the  regency  of  Theodolinda.  Adaloaldua, 
ten  years  E^r,  luiving  lost  his  mother,  was  deposed,  as  the 
chroniclers  say,  because  he  was  insane,  and  ArtOTaldua  was 
elected  in  hii  stead.  Little  or  nothing  ia  known  of  Arioval- 
dus,  except  that  he  reigned  twelve  yean,  and  died  ajx  636. 
It  waa  under  his  reign  Uiat  Columbanus,  the  Irish  monk 
and  missionary,  after  pasaii^  through  Helvetia  and  Rh»tia. 
came  into  Italy  and  founded  the  monastery  of  BobbiOk  near 
the  Ijgurian  Apennines  which  afterwards  became  ode- 
brated  lor  its  wealth  and  its  collection  of  MSS. 

Aftor  the  death  of  Ariovaldus.  Rotbar,  son-in-law  of 
Afiilnlfus,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Rothar  was  the  first 
who  made  a  compilation  of  the  unwritten  laws  and  usages 
of  Uie  Longobards,  and  published  them  in  a  kind  of  barba- 
rous Latin,  under  the  name  of  Edict,  with  his  own  prefkce 
and  observations.  This  edict  drew  a  marked  distmction 
between  the  Longobards  and  the  Roman  or  subject  popula- 
tion, which  continued  to  live  under  the  Roman  law.  The 
^tinction  between  the  two  races,  the  oonquerora  and  ihe 
oonquered,  seenu  to  have  continued  until  the  ftll  of  the 
Longobard  dominion.  By  a  subsequent  law  of  King  Liut- 
prand.  who  made  considerable  additions  to  the  edict  of 
Rotbar,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Roman  married  a  Longo- 
bard woman,  the  children  born  from  such  a  marriage  ware 
Roman,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  father,  llie  laws 
of  the  Longobards  resembled  in  their  spirit  those  of  the 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  other  Teutonic  races.  Pecuniary 
compensation  was  awarded  for  most  personal  injuries,  as- 
saults, wounds,  mutilation,  and  for  homicide.  Adultery 
and  theft  were  punished  with  death.  Emigration  was  for- 
bidden, and  sedition  or  mutiny  waa  a  capital  crime.  The 
judges  were  striedy  warned  ^unrt  partiality  or  corruption, 
and  enjoined  to  dMide  cauaea  within  a  limited  number  of 
daya.  Single  eombat  or  duelling  was  tolerated,  though  its 
flMtioa  vas  diarKterised  by  Idntimnd  aa  ahnad.  Upon 


the  whole,  the  laws  of  the  Longobards  ware  among  Aa 
most  rational  and  equitable  of  thoie  of  the  noKbem  natiMia 
which  divided  among  themselves  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  as  such  have  received  the  oommeadatitHi  of 
Honteaquien,  Gibbon.  Johann  MSUsr,  and  othara. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  poUtioal  a^em  of  the  Longobards^  it 
may  be  eonaidered  aa  a  foderatun  under  an  deetive  king, 
who  was  the  chief  ot  the  nation,  something  like  the  aubsa- 
quent  conf^aderation  of  the  German  empire.  When  Autaris 
waa  elected  king,  the  dukes  in  a  general  assembly  agreed 
toffive  one  half  of  their  revenues  foe  the  support  of  the  royal 
office  and  states  but  in  other  respects  they  acted  as  sove- 
reigns in  their  respective  duchies,  each  making  wars  and 
conquests  on  his  own  account,  as  appears  by  the  chronicles 
and  also  by  the  letters  of  pope  Gre^ry  the  Great.  We 
find  a  duke  of  Benevento  extending  his  conduests  aa  &r  as 
Cotrone.  the  dukes  of  Spoleti  taking  several  towns  of  Sa- 
bina,  and  the  dukes  of  Friuli  repeatedly  engaged  in  deadly 
warfare  against  the  Avari  and  Solavonians,  without  the  rest 
of  the  Longobards,  or  the  king  himself,  intervening  as 
parties  in  these  quarrels.  The  orders  and  enactmeuta  of 
the  king  reqnirea  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  armr  (flir 
the  two  words  ua  uaed  as  synonymous)  of  the  Longobarda. 
The  king  waa  aupreme  judge  and  commander,  but  not  ab> 
solute  legislator.  Ilieae  rdations  were  maintained  viUi 
tolerable  fairness  among  the  Longobards  themsdves.  bat 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  Roman  sul^eets  the 
case  was  somewhat  different  Several  modem  writers. 
Giannone,  Muratori.  Deaina.  Bossi,  and  others,,  have 
considered  the  Italians,  or  *  Romans,'  as  they  were  called, 
under  the  Longobard  dominion,  as  enjoying  equal  privi- 
leges with  their  Longobard  mastera;  but  Hanconi.  in  a 
very  sensible  and  soberly  written  disquisition  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  dispelled  this  delusiou.  {Ditcono  topra  alami 
punH  detla  Storia  Lonxoban^  in  JtaUa,  anneaud  to  Ifaa- 
zonfa  tragedy  of  Adelehi.) 

The  'Roman*  or  Italian  anbseets  of  the  Long<^>aids 
were  looked  upon  aa  a  conquered  and  sulject  race^  not  ex- 
actly like  the  Helots  at  Spsrirta.  but  still  ihej  had  neiUMr 
the  same  political  nor  oivil  rights  aa  the  0Dnqa«raa; 
they  had  no  voice  in  their  assemblies ;  they  had  no  *ppMl 
a£;ainst  the  caprice  of  their  Longobard  rulers ;  the^  IitmI 
among  themselves  according  to  the  Roman  law,  but  m  any 
affairs  between  them  and  the  Longobards  they  were  judged 
by  Longobard  judges  and  according  to  the  Longobard 
law. 

Rotbar,  having  conquered  the  towns  of  the  Iliiiaeim  La- 
nensis,  or  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  died  A.D.  653,  and  was  succeeded  byhia 
son  Rodoaldus,  who  after  five  years'  reign  waa  killed  by  ■ 
Longobard  for  having  seduced  his  wife.  Aripertna.  a 
nephew  of  queen  ThetMelinda,  being  elected  in  his  plaeab 
reigned  till  the  year  661,  when  he  died,  and  his  two  aona 
Pertharitua  and  Godebertns  divided  the  siq>renie  anthorifr 
between  them.  Godehettua  however  conspired  against  hu 
brother,  who  was  obliged  to  run  away ;  but  Godebertaa 
hima^  was  killed  by  wimoaldus,  a  chief  ftom  Beneventa^ 
who  took  possession  of  the  crown,  ajj.  662.  Grimoaldua 
was  an  able  and  watlike  usurper.  He  defeated  the  Ftmnks. 
who  had  entered  Italy,  and  had  advanced  to  near  Aati. 
Shortly  after,  Constaus  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  having  landed  with  an  army  at  Ta- 
rentum  with  the  intention  of  recovering  Italy  from  the 
Longobards,  took  Luceria.  and  Uid  siege  to  Benevento^  of 
which  Romualdus,  son  of  Grimoaldus,  waa  duke.  Grimo- 
aldua marched  wiUi  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  soi^ 
and  obl^ed  Constana  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Ne|ileL 
Constans  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  which  was  atiU  autyeet 
to  the  Eastern  emperors,  and  took  aw^  the  omunenta  of 
the  churches.  He  then  retired  by  the  way  of  Roggio  to 
Sicily,  where  he  committed  many  acts  of  oppression,  until 
at  last  he  was  smothered  in  the  bath  at  Syracuse,  aj>.  668. 
All  the  records  of  those  times  concur  to  show  ihat  those 
provinces  of  Italy  which  were  still  subject  to  the  Byzantine 
emperors  were  much  worse  governed  than  the  dommiona  of 
the  Longobards.  Under  the  reign  of  Grimoaldus,  Alaeoo^ 
or  Alseck,  a  chief  of  Bulgariana,  emigrated  to  Italy  with  oil 
his  tribe,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Xau- 
gobard  king.  The  king  sent  him  to  his  son  the  duke  at 
Benevento.  who  assigned  to  him  the  towns  and  territoriea 
of  Boianum,  Sapmum,  .Asernia,  and  other  places  in  Uw 
country  of  Sommum,  which  had  remained  deacdate  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars.  \l^^p^9^^,j0^g|^tlint 
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the  deKenduiti  of  those  Bulgarians  continued  there  in  his 
dayii  '  and  although  the^  spoke  Latin,  had  not  loist  the 
use  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors;*  a  remarkable  pas- 
Hgc.  which  shows  thiU  the  general  lan^ui^  of  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Cfaarlemaene  vat  still  the  Latin,  and  was  adopted 
by  Uie  nwtbern  tribes  which  settled  in  the  country. 

Grimoaldus  added  several  chapters  of  laws  to  the  edict 
or  compilation  of  Rothar,  and  after  a  successful  reign  of 
nine  years  died  at  Favia,  a.d.  671.  After  his  death  the 
exile  rar^aritus,  who  had  wandered  as  &r  as  England, 
returned,  and  by  universal  consent  resumed  the  cruwo. 
Pertbaritus  reigned  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  688, 
leaving  his  son  Cunipertus,  who  had  marr^  Ermelinda, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  lady.  Cunipertus  was  driven  away  by 
Alacbis,  duke  of  Tarentum,  but  he  returned,  dereated  and 
killed  Alachis.  and  resumed  the  crown.  In  the  meantime 
Romtieldus,  duke  of  Benevento,  took  Tarentum  and  all  the 
neighbouring  country  from  the  Byxantines,  and  annexed  it 
to  his  dominions.  Cunipertus  died  in  the  year  7bO.  His 
in&nt  son  Linpertiu  vh  put  to  death  by  Aripertus,duke 
of  Turin,  who  assumed  the  crown.  Aspraodus,  whom 
CunipertUB  bad  appointed  guardian  to  his  son,  fled  into 
Boiana  with  Uutprand,  the  son  of  Asprandus.  Nine  years 
afterwards  thqr  returned  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  Bava- 
rians, and  after  a  ^tUe,  in  which  Aripertus  was  drowned 
In  attempting  to  cross  the  Ticinus,  Asprandus  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  the  Longobards ;  he  died  soon  after, 
and  his  son  Liutprandus  succeeded  him  by  common  con- 
sent, A-D.  713. 

Liutprandus  reigned  thirty-two  years.  He  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Longobard  kings.  He  took  Ravenna  and 
the  Fontapolis,  but  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  Byzan- 
tines and  restored  Ravenna,  was  friendly  with  the  pope 
.  Zacharias  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  at  that  timb  were 
alienated  firom  the  Eaiitem  emperara  in  consequence  of  the 
achism  of  the  Iconoclasts;  and  he  was  alio  friendly  with 
Charles  HarteL  to  whom  be  sent  assistance  against  the 
Saracens,  who  had  Entered  Provence  in  the  year  739.  Liut- 
prand  n^sed  many  churches  and  other  buildings.  *  He 
was.*  says  Wamemd, '  valiant  in  war,  but  fond  of  peace ;  of 
a  forgivme  disposition  ;  although  destitute  of  learning  like 
most  of  bis  countrymen,  yet  gifled  with  judgment  and  per- 
spicacity, and  worthy  of  being  compared  with  philosophers ; 
careful  of  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  a  legislator.  His 
laws  are  joined  to  those  of  his  predecessors  Rothar  and 
Grimoald,  in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Longobards. 
Liutprand  died  in  744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Hildebrand.  who  was  deposed  a  few  months  after  for  his 
misconduct,  when  Ratchis.  duke  of  IViuli,  was  elected  king. 
Ratchis,  after  five  years'  reign,  voluntarily  renounced  the 
crown,  and  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Monte  Caaino, 
where  he  hecMue  a  monk.  Ratchis  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Astolpbus.  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Astol- 
pbus  were  peacefbl  as  lon^  as  Zacharias,  a  prudent  and 
upright  pope,  continued  to  live.  After  the  death  of  Zacha- 
rias. Stephen  11.  succeeded  him.  who  b^an  to  intrigue  with 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  wished  to  extend  his  power 
into  Italy.  Astolpbus.  on  his  side,  having  taken  Ravenna 
in  751,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Exarchs, 
attacked  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  that 
city  also  to  his  authority.  Pepin  came  twice  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pope,  and  each  time  defeated  Astolpbus  near 
Pavia,  and  obliged  Him  to  give  up  Ravenna,  the  Penta- 
polis,  and  other  towns,  which  Pepin  is  said  to  have  then 
bestowed  upon  the  Roman  see.  lliis  donation  however 
has  been  a  aulgect  of  much  nmtroversy:  the  instrument 
does  not  exist,  but  is  said  to  have  been  lost.  Aatolphm 
died  in  756.  and  Deeiderias.  a  Longobard  dnke,  was 
elected  his  successor.  Desiderius  renewed  the  quarrel 
of  Astolpbus  with  the  pope,  and  not  only  seized  the  towns 
given  up  by  Astolpbus.  but  likewise  devastated  the  duchy 
of  Rome.  The  pope  Adrian  I.  applied  to  Charlemagne  for 
assistance.  Charlemagne  came  into  Italy  a-d.  774,  defeated 
Desiderius,  and  carried  him  prisoner  into  France,  where  he 
became  a  monk.  Adelchis,  son  of  Desiderius,  tied  toConstan- 
tinople,  from  whence  be  returned  to  Italy  witli  some  troops, 
and  fell  in  battl?.  The  kingdom  of  ihc  Longobards  ended 
with  Desiderius,  and  the  Longobard  nation  and  its  terri- 
tories became  subject  to  Charlemagne. 

The  political  system  of  the  I^neobarda  was  weak:  1st, 
because  their  king  was  elective ;  2nd,  because  the  state  was 
divided  tmoag  to  many  almost  independent  dukes;  3rd,  be* 
canse  U  wtMUihed  a  d^zading  inteioti^  between  them- 


selves and  the  native  cuttivators  of  the  soU:  4th,  beecme 
it  never  could  or  would  enter  into  a  &ir  alliance  with  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  whose  pc^r  was  growing  very  fost  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Italians  orr  Romans,  both  of  the  Longo- 
bard and  other  territories  of  Italy.  The  popes  were  in  fact 
the  protectors  and  the  hope  of  the  degraded  Roman  popu- 
lation, and  this  contributes  to  explain  the  Jkeility  with 
which  Charlemagne  in  one  siiw^le  battle  overthrew  the 
whole  dominion  «  the  Longobarcb. 

LONGOMONTA'NUS.  Chbiitian  Skvbrin,  better 
known  as  Christian  Loneomontanus,  from  the  latinized 
form  of  his  native  village,  Langsberg,  in  Denmark,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1562.  His  early  education  was  probably  wholly 
due  to  his  own  exertions,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  poor  nlougbman.  would  scarcely  have  enabled 
him  to  incur  mucn  expense  on  that  account ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  this  parent,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old.  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  good 
school  by  his  maternal  uncle.  This  improvement  in  young 
Severia's  condition  excited  so  much  jealousy  among  bis 
brethren,  who  thought  themselves  nnfiurly  d^t  with,  that 
be  determined,  in  1577,  upon  removing  to  Wiboi^  where 
he  lived  eleven  years, '  working  by  night  to  earn  a  snlwist- 
ence,  and  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  during  the 
day.'  After  this  be  went  to  Copenhagen  and  there  became 
known  to  Tycho  Brah£,  who  employed  him  in  reducing  his 
observations  and  making  other  astronomical  calculations  up 
to  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  island  of  Hoiine  in  I'597, 
when  he  sent  him  to  Wandenboure;,  and  thence  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Benach,  near  Prague.  •  His  stay  here  was  not  of 
long  duration,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  bis  attachment 
to  his  native  country,  though  it  is  perhaps  attributable  to 
the  death  of  his  patron,  whiui  happened  in  1601.  [Bsahe', 
TvcHa]  He  returned  bv  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  visit 
the  place  which  had  Seen  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Copernicus,  and  reached  Wiborg  about  the  year  1603,  where 
be  was  appnnted  superintendent  (recteur)  of  the  gymna- 
sium, and  two  years  after  was  promoted  to  the  profsssinihip 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenh^n,  the  duties 
of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  within  two  yean  of 
his  death.   He  died  at  Copenhagen.  8th  Octc^,  1647. 

The  following  list  of  his  published  works  ^  taken  f^m 
the  18th  volume  of  the  '  Memoires  des  Hommes  Illustres,* 
Paris,  1732;  'Theses  summam  doctrinae  Ethica  compleo- 
tentes,'  1610;  '  Disputatio  Ethica  de  Animas  Humanai 
Morbis.'  1610;  *  Disputationes  duse  de  Philosophio  origine, 
utilitate,  definitione,  divisione,  et  addiscendi  ratione,* 
1611-18;  '  Systematis  Mathematici,'  parti;  *  Arithme- 
ticam  Solutam  duobus  libiis  methodice  comprehendens,' 
1611;  *  Cyelometria  d  Lunulis  reeiproce  cwmoDstrata, 
undo  tam  areae,  quam  perimetri  CiiouU  ezaota  dimensio 
et  in  numeros  diductto  secuta  est;  haotenus  ab  omni- 
bus Hathematicis  unice  draiderata,'  1612, 1687.  and  1664; 

*  Disputatio  de  Eclipsibus,*  1616;  '  Astronomia  Danica  in 
duas  partes  tribute,  quaram  prima  doctrinom  de  diutuma 
apparente  Siderum  Revolutione  super  Sphisra  armillari 
veterum  instaurata  duobus  libris  expUcat;  secundaTheorias 
de  Motibus  Planetarum  ad  Observationes  Tychonis  de 
Brah^  &c.  itidem  duobus  libris  complectitur.*  1622,  1640, 
and  1663  (Gassendi,  in  his  life  of  Tycho  Brah^  says  that 
this  work  belongs  rather  to  that  astronomer  U)an  to  Xx>ngo- 
montanus,  since  the  tables  of  the  planetary  motions  were 
either  calculated  Ir  Longomontanus  under  the  immediate 
BUfwrintendence  a  Tycho,  or  copied  by  him  ftom  those 
which lyoho  had  prenously  caused  to  be  eompnted);  'Dis- 
putationes qnatuor  Astroloncie^*  1628 ;  ■  Pentas  Froblema- 
tum  Pbilosophia,'  1623;  'DeChionolabioHistorioo,*  1627; 
'  Disputatio  de  Tempore  trium  Epocharum,Hundi  Conditi, 
Christi  Nati,  etOIympiadis  primse/ 1 629 ;  '  Zetemata  septom 
de  summohominisbono,'1630  ;  '  Disputatio  desummo  bom- 
nis  malo,*  1630;  *  Grrometrie  queosita  xiiL  de  Cyclometri% 
ration.ili  et  vera,*  1631;  'Inventio  Quadraturm  Circuli,' 
1634  (this  work  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  dispute  be- 
tween the  author  and  Dr.  John  Fell,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, who  proved  that  the  demonstration  there  given  of  the 

Quadrature  of  the  circle  was  fallacious,  but  notwithstanding 
ongomontaniis  died  ip  the  conviction  that  be  bad  efiecteu 
that  which  has  since  l^een  shown  to  be  impracticable) . 

*  Disputatio  de  Matheseos  Indole,'  1 636 ; '  Coronis  Problcmn- 
tica  ex  Mysteriis  Trium  NumeroTum,  1637;  '  Probleronta 
duo  Geometrica.*  1638 ;  Problema  contra  Faulum  Guldi 
num  de  Cirouli  Mensura,'  1638 ;  '  Intuductio  in  l^ieatrun 
Astnnomienm.'  1639;  •  ^J^^^i^^Up^^^i  ah- 
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•olutaMensura,'  1644;  'EnergeiaProportionis  seaquitertiGD,' 
1644 ;  *  Controversia  cum  Pellto  de  vera  Circuli  Mensura,' 
I64S,    (Hniton'i  Dietiottary ;  Biog.  Univert.) 

L0N6US  U  the  name  of  the  aamor,  or  supposed  author, 
oF  a  Greek  past(»:al  romance,  *  The  I/)veB  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,*  or,  according  to  the  literal  version  of  the  Greek  title 
(Ilot/uvud  Kard  Ati^v  sat  XX/f)v), '  Pastoral  Matters  con- 
ceming  Daphnis  and  Chloe,'  which  has  been  generally  ad- 
nired  fbr  its  elegance  and  simplicitjr,  and  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  that  kind  of  oompomtion.  We  know 
nothing  of  ihe  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
fburUi  or  fifth  centurf  of  oar  sera.  The  *  Daphnis'  of  Ges- 
ner  approatsbes  the  nearest  of  any  modem  composition  to 
an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Lot^us.  This  i>astoral  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are :  that  of 
Leipzig,  1777,  called  '  Variorum,'  because  it  contains  the 
notes  of  former  editors ;  Villoison's,  with  numerous  notes 
by  the  editor.  Paris,  1778;  Schsefer's,  Leipzig,  1803;  that 
or  Courier,  Rome,  1810;  that  of  Pasgow.  Leipzig,  1811, 
Greek  and  German;  and  by  Sinner,  Paris,  1829.  Courier 
discoveied  in  the  MS.  of  Longus,  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  a  passage  of  some  length,  belonging  to  the  first 
bookt  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  other  MSS.   He  first 

Sublisbed  the  fragment  sepaiatdy  at  his  own  expense  and 
istributed  ^  copies  gratis.  He  afterwards  embodied  it  in 
h»  edition  of  the  wbde  pastoral,  of  which  he  published 
onlv  52  copieSi  most  of  which  he  sent  to  distinguished 
scbioiars  of  various  countries.  He  also  republished  Amyot'a 
French  translatitm  of  Longus,  adding  to  it  the  trans- 
lation of  the  discovered  passage.    X^^Rt*",  Paul 

Loms-I 

LONGWY.  [MosBLLE.] 

LONS-LK-SAUNIER.  [JnRv] 

LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS.  [Lieou-Kieou  Islands.] 

LOOE,  EAST  AND  WEST.  [Cornwall.] 

LOON  (Ornithologjr),  one  of  the  English  names  for  the 
Greatest  Speckled  Diver,  CaifftiAas  gbtcialis.  [DivsR. 
vol.  ix.,  p.  37.3 

LOP,  Lake.  [TuitxisTAN.] 

LOPE  DE  VEGA.  [Vega.] 

LOTHIAD^  a  ftmilyof  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
terygiL  The  fishes  of  this  fomily  (which  fbrms  the  *  iVc- 
tormei  PidicuUsi*  of  Cuvier)  are  distinguished  by  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  being  elongated  and  forming  a  kind  of 
arm,  whicl^  supports  the  pectoral  fins.  The  skeleton  is 
semlcartilaginous.  The  familv  contains  four  genera :  Lo- 
pAiW  (Cuv.),  Jntennaritu  (Commerson),  Mcdtke  (Cuv.), 
and  Batrachus  (Bloch.,  Schn.) 

The  extraordinary  fish  which  is  not  unfreqnently  met 
with  on  our  coast,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Angler 
(Lophiiu  pucatorius,  Lin.),  is  an  example  of  the  first  of 
the  above  genera, which  is  thus  characterized Skin  without 
scales ;  the  ventral  fins  situated  in  front  of  the  pectorals  ; 
opercule  and  1»anchioategous  rays  enveloped  in  the  skin ; 
gill  opening  situated  behind  the  peetraaU;  branchiosiegous 
membrane  forming  a  lar^  purae-like  cavity  in  the  axilla; 
two  distinct  dorsu  fins,  in  front  of  which  are  some  free 
rays  produced  into  long  slender  filaments :  head  broad  and 
depressed,  extremely  large  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

The  Angler,  or  Fishing  Frog,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
ii  thus  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell : — '  The  head  is  wide,  de- 
pressed ;  the  mouth  nearly  as  wide  as  the  head ;  lower  jaw 
the  longest,  bearded  or  fringed  all  round  the  edge ;  both 
jaws  armed  with  numerous  teeth  of  different  lengths,  ci>- 
nical,  sharp,  and  curvii^  inwards ;  teeth  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  and  tongue ;  three  elongated  unconnected  filaments 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bead,  two  near  the  upper  lip,  one 
at  the  nape,  all  three  situated  on  the  middle  line ;  eyes 
large,  irides  brown,  pupil  black ;  pectoral  fins  broad  and 
rounded  at  the  edge,  wide  at  the  base ;  branchial  pouches 
in  part  supported  by  the  ux  brancbiostegous  rays.  Body 
narrow  compared  viUi  fbe  breadth  of  the  head,  and  tapering 
nadually  to  die  taO ;  vent  about  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
the  whoM  fish  covered  with  a  loose  skin.  The  number  of 
fin-rays  are: — dorsal,  3  spinous  and  12  soft;  pectoral,  20; 
ventral,  5 ;  anal,  8 ;  and  caudal,  8.  Coloiur  of  the  upper 
surfoce  of  the  body  uniform  brown ;  fin  membranes  darker ; 
under  surface  of  the  body,  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  white ; 
tul  dark  brown,  almost  black.' 

The  Angler  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  but  has 
been  known  to  measure  five.  It  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  crouching  close  to  the  ground ;  and,  by  means  of  its 
Witral  and  pectoral  fins,  it  stirs  up  the  mud  and  sand  in 


such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  itself  Stom  other  flshea.  1^ 
long  filament  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  elevated,  and  the 
glittering  appendage  at  its  extremity  is  said  to  attract  the 
smaller  fishes  as  a  bait ;  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  near, 
they  are  seized  by  this  voracious  fish. 

In  the  gisnus  Antennarius  there  is  the  bame  sort  of  free 
rays  on  the  head,  the  first  of  which  is  slender,  often  termi* 
naled  by  an  appendage;  the  following  rays,  augmented  by 
a  membimna,  are  aometimes  much  enlai^d,  and  at  others 
are  united  to  form  a  fin.  The  dorsal  fin  occupies  nearly  tht 
whole  extent  of  the  back ;  the  body  is  often  beset  with  cu- 
taneous appendages.  These  fishes,  says  Cuvier,  by  flUii^ 
their  enormous  stomachs  with  air,  expand  themselves  like 
a  balloon ;  their  fins  enable  them  to  creep  on  land,  where 
they  can  live  for  two  or  three  days,  the  pectorals,  from  their 
position,  performing  the  functions  of  hind  feet  These 
fishes  inhabit  the  seas  of  hot  climates. 

The  species  of  the  genus  McUlhe  are  remarkable  for  their 
projecting  snout,  beneath  which  the  mouth,  which  is  of 
moderate  size  and  protracted,  is  situated.  The  body  is 
studded  with  bony  tubercles,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  smalL 

The  fourth  and  last  genua  of  the  present  fkmily  (Bo- 
trachut)  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters' — 
Head  horizontally  flattened,  broader  than  the  body ;  the 
mouth  deeply  cleft;  operculum  and  suboperculum  spinous; 
the  ventral  fins  narrow,  inserted  under  the  throat,  and  coo-, 
taining  but  three  rays,  the  first  of  which  is  broad  and 
elongated.  The  antmordorsal  fin  is  short,  and  supported  by 
three  spinous  rays ;  the  posterior  dorsal  is  long,  and  sup- 
ported by  soft  rays ;  the  anal  fin,  which  is  opp^ed  to  the 
last,  is  also  supported  with  soft  rays.  The  lips  are  frequently 
furnished  with  filaments.  The  species  of  this  genus  keep 
themselves  hidden  in  the  sand  to  surprise  their  prey,  like 
those  of  the  genus  Lophius,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
their  spines  are  said  to  be  dangerous. 

LO'PHIODON,  an  extinct  genus  of  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds nearly  approaching  in  the  strupttu-e  of  the  teeth  toi 
the  Tapirs  and  Rhinoceroses,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
Hippointamns,  separated  by  Cuvier  from  Ftileeotherium 
(with  which,  as  well  as  Atiojdotfteriam,  it  is  doselv  con- 
nected) under  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  M.  de 
Blainville  named  the  genus  Tiipirot^erium. 

LopModotf  differs  from  Poleeotkerium  in  that  the  lower 
molar  teeth,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  continuous  series  of 
double  crescents  running  longitudinally,  have  transversal 
elevations  (des  coUines  transversales),  more  or  less  oblique. 
Cuvier  gives  the  following  as  the  generic  characters  of  £0- 
phiodon : — 

1.  Six  incisors  and  two  canines  in  each  jaw;  seven 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and  six  in  the  lower, 
with  a  vacant  space  between  the  canine  and  the  first  molar: 
points  in  which  they  resemble  the  Tapirs. 

2.  A  third  elevation  (coUine)  on  the  last  lower  molar, 
which  is  wanting  in  die  "Tapirs. 

3.  The  anterior  lower  molars  are  not  lUrnisbed  wjih 
transversal  elections  as  in  the  Tapirs^  but  present  a  longi- 
tudinal series  of  tubercles,  or  a  conical  and  isolated  one. 

4.  The  upper  molars  have  their  transversal  elevations 
more  oblique,  and  in  this  respect  approach  the  Rhinocrawet^ 
from  which  they  differ  by  the  absence  of  crochets  on  tliese 
elevalions. 

The  dental  formula  of  Lophiodon  then  will  be:— 

Incisors  -;  Canines ■? — Molars^ — ^=42. 
6  1  —  I  6  —  0 

The  rest  of  the  O8teol(^  of  this  extinct  form  indicates 
the  affinities  above  mentioned;  but  many  parts  of  the 
skeleton  are  utill  unknown,  and  particularly  those  essential 
portions  the  nasal  bones  and  thwe  of  the  ftel;  the  number 
of  toes  not  being  ascertained. 

No  leu  than  fifteen  species  are  recorded,  twelve  of  which 
are  named.  Thw  belong  to  the  first  great  fVesh-waier 
formation  of  the  Eocene  Period  of  hyeW ;  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  analogy,  and  the  other  animal  remains  (those  of 
reptiles  especially)  with  which  they  ore  associated,  they 
must  have  lived  in  a  temperature  suitable  to  the  existence 
of  Crocodiles  and  fkesb-water  Te$ttidinata  {Emyt  and 
rn'onya:),  creatures  which,  at  present,  inhabit  wann  cli- 
mates. 

The  localities  are  Issel  for  three  species,  one  of  which  is 
also  found  at  Epplesheim  and  another  also  at  Argenton  and 
Soissons.  Argenton  for  three  other  species.  Buchsweiler 
for  two  more.  Montabu^ucd  Jox  two jwi^.^9^tfjrliieh  is 
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nlso  found  at  Oannat  Boutonnet  nwr  Montpellitt  for  one. 
Orenburg,*  for  one  ( L.  Sibiricum  of  Fischer) :  these  ipecies 
are  namwl.  Others  have  been  found  at  ^genton,  m  the 
lAonnois,  near  Paris,  and  near  Frankfort. 


I,  lover  hack  molBTtfhHn  thspot  ■i>eetei  orixiphiodon  of  Argealoo.  (Cut.) 
Z,  npoBT  noUr  (buk)  of  the  Mine.  (Cur.)  3,  caniiw  tooth  of  the  mum, 
(Cut!)  4,  iadcot  iMlb  of  Uw  Mine.  (Cnv.) 

In  the  *  lUgne  Animal,'  Cuvier  places  I^ophiodon  between 
PaleBotherium  and  the  Tapir*. 

LOPHORI'N  A.   [Bird  of  Faradiss.  vol.  iv.,  p.  421.] 

LOPHCPHORUS.  [Phasianidx.] 

LO'PHOTES,  a  genug  of  Fatconido!  established  by  M. 
Lesson ;  but  that  term  having  been  previously  employed.t 
Mr.  Gould  and  others  adopt  the  generic  title,  Lepidng^ya, 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray.  Mr.  Gould  describes  a  species 
among  his  Australian  Birds  under  the  nameofZ«pt'<jo^fnvf 
eritteSus.  The  form  is  somewhat  allied  to  Pernis.  Mr. 
Gould  characterized  at  the  same  time  several  new  species 
of  PalconxdtB  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the  following 
new  genus  from  the  same  locality. 

/*roCTdM.— 'Type,  Fako  Berigora.  Vig.  and  HorsC 
{Zonl.  Proc.,  1837.) 

LOPHOTUS,  a  name  applied  by  G.  Fischer  to  a  genus 
of  Simiad{t 

LOPHU'RA,  a  genus  of  Saurians  established  by  Mr. 
Gray,  but  changed  by  Cuvier  for  Istiunu,  because  in  his 
opinion  the  term  Lophura  comes  too  near  to  the  term  Lo- 
phyrut.  The  terms  are  however  both  in  their  construction 
and  accentuation  sufficiently  distinct.  [Iquanidje,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  439.1 

LOPHY'ROPA.    [Bbanchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  339.] 
LCyPHYRUS.  [CoLUMBiDJK,  vol.  vii.,  p.  377.]  The  term 
it  also  employed  by  Dum^ril  to  designate  a  genus  of  Sau- 
riant  {Agama  giganiea,  Kuhl.),  and  oy  Latreille  as  a  name 
for  a  genus  of  Hymenopteroua  Insects. 

LORANTHA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  Exogens,  referred 
by  roost  systematical  writers  to  either  the  polypetalous  or 
raonopetalous  subclass,  but  by  others  regarded  as  more 
closely  in  alhance  with  the  apetalous  Santalaces  and  Pro- 
teaces.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  true  parasites,  growing 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  below  whose  bark  they  insert 
*iieir  rools,  incorporating  them  with  the  wood,  and  feeding 
upon  the  vital  juicos  of  the  plants  which  they  attack.  The 

*  XoUutein  im  OrenbiuRer  Ooait  Dr.  Hermuin  Von  Hejn  pUoM  t  note 
intenoBfttloii  Bftar '  Tartiir.' 

*  Bt  Qwroi  to  dmIfuM  m  ftotn  •(  Acuthoftayitow  UN. 


principal  marks  of  distinction  in  the  strueture  of  Loran- 
thaceffi  are  a  on&>oeUed  inferior  fhiit  containing  a  single 
erect  ovule,  a  fruit  consisting  of  a  peculiar  viscid  matter  re- 
semhUng  birJlime,  and  a  valvate  corolla  with  the  stamens 
opposite  the  petals.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  common 
mistletoe,  Viscum  album,  found  wild  in  England ;  a  species 
of  Loranthus  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe;  but  in  the  hot 
dry  parts  of  tropical  countries  the  species  abound,  swarming 
over  the  branches  of  trees,  of  which  they  often  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature,  with  their  long  clustered  gaily  coloured 
flowers.  As  in  this  country  the  mistletoe  does  not  injure  in 
any  considerable  degree  the  plant  which  it  attacks,  unless 
it  exists  in  unusual  quantity,  so  in  India,  where  Loranthi 
are  common,  the  injury  sustained  by  vegetation  is  accord- 
ing to  the  reciprocal  size  of  the  parasite  and  its  stock. 
Mr.  Griflith  states  that  a  species  called  Loranthus  Svur- 
rula,  which  is  generally  attached  to  Melastoma  malabathrica, 
or  other  shru^,  frequently  destroys  them  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  others  whioK  are  minute  in  comparison  with  the 
stock,  especially  such  as  grow  upon  trees,  produce  no  ap- 
preciable injury.  Although  the  nature  of  the  pericarp  of 
plants  seldom  forms  a  port  of  their  ordinal  distinctions,  yet 
it  is  here  employed — for  this  reason,  that  the  viscidity  of  the 
f^uit  and  the  parasitical  habits  of  the  order  are  dependent 
on  each  other.  The  seeds  sticking  by  their  own  glue  to 
the  branches  on  which  they  fall  ensure  to  the  young  parasite, 
when  it  begins  to  grow,  a  suitable  substance  in  which  lo 
push  its  roots ;  and  as  the  viscidity  of  the  fruit  causes  tho 
greater  part  of  it  to  catch  upon  branches  before  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  the  ^-oung  plant  would  die  immediately  af^r 
germination,  if  it  were  not  a  parasite,  and  thus  the  race 
would  berrane  extinct. 

Mr.  Griffith  has  shown  (Linn.  Trans.,  xviii.  71)  that  in 
Loranthus  and  Viscum  the  ovules  are  not  formed  till  after 
.  impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  most  curious  and  before 
unneard-of  &ct. 

lORCA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in 
the  diocese  of  Carthageno,  is  built  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Caiio,  40  miles  west  of  Carthageno.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  a  collegiate  church,  besides  other  churches  and 
convents,  a  royal  college,  an  episcopal  palace,  two  hospitals, 
several '  alamedas,'  or  public  walks,  planted  with  fine  trees, 
and,  according  to  Mioano,  40,000  inhabitants.  It  has  ma- 
nufactories of  saltpetre,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  thread, 
and  lace.  The  territory  of  Lorca  is  very  (fertile,  especially 
in  corn,  but  part  of  it  suffers  from  drought.  Various  means 
have  been  tried  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water,  but  they 
have  failed  through  bad  management  and  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  country.  (Mitiano,  i>i'ccionart'o  Geogra- 
fico  de  BspaSa.) 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.  This  is  the 
peculiar  appellation  uf  the  attorney-general,  or  senior  stand- 
ing counsel  for  the  crown,  learned  in  the  law,  in  Scotland, 
The  regular  series  of  such  officers  cannot  be  carried  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  indictments  before  the  lord-juuticiar  of 
Scotland  seem  to  have  been  under  the  charge  and  super- 
intendance  of  the  clerk  of  court,  or  justice  clerk,  as  lie  was 
termed  [Justice  Clbrk]  ;  and  fbr  prosecutions  before  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  we  find  sometimes  the  chani-el- 
lor,  sometimes  the  clerk  register,  and  at  other  times  a  spe- 
cial counsel  fbr  the  crown  appointed. 

The  earliest  standing  'Aavocate,'  and  with  whom  the 
series  properly  begins,  was  Sir  John  de  Ross  of  Mount- 
greenan,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  an  individual  well  known 
both  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  time :  he  is  one  of 
the  Scottish  poets  commemorated  by  Dunbar.  On  the  lUU 
of  Henryson  and  Lawson  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden, 
Wishart  of  Pittarrow  was  made  both  king's  advocate  and 
justice-clerk;  but  afterwards  those  offices  were  again  sepa- 
rated, and  when  the  Court  of  Session  was  erected  in  tbo 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  Adam  Otierburn  of 
Auldhame  was  king's  advocate.  '  On  that  occasion  he  was 
not  only  privileged  to  plead  within  the  bar,  but  actually 
nominated  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  or  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, as  the  king's  treasurer  and  justice-clerk  Ukewise  were. 
It  was  from  this  circumstance  he  acquired  the  styleof  Lord 
;  Advocate,  an  appellation  which  occiurs  in  the  years  1573 
and  1576  (Pitcaim*B  Criminal  Trials),  and  was  the  fixed 
designation  in  1587.  (See  the  statute.  1587.  c.  115.)  This 
was  in  the  time  of  David  M'Gill  of  Rankielor ;  and  before 
M'OiU  had  long  left  the  office,  it  had  the  additional  style  of 
'Right  Honourable.'    (See  Act  of  Sedemnt,  17tfa  Nov., 
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Uie.)  It  wu  hovvTer  in  the  time  of  Sir  Tbomes  Hope 
ffbnnder  of  the  noble  family  of  Hopetoun.  tnd  othan)  that 
the  office  acquired  the  vast  political  importance  vbieh  hai 
in  modern  times  beloi^ed  to  it  This  arose  not  less  from 
Ifae  subtle  and  ambitious  character  of  that  famous  person, 
than  from  the  ciroumstanoe  of  the  king's  removal  to  the 
tbrone  of  England,  and  the  oonsaqueat  remotODOM  of  Soot- 
land  from  the  immediate  seat  of  govemDMUt, 

In  M'OiH's  time  the  yearly  sdary  attached  to  the  office 
was  40/.  When  Hope  was  appnnted  in  1688.  he  had  200i. 
ayear;  and  in  tho  end  of  laatomtury  it  was  ISOOf. 

It  la  diiBeult  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  lord 
advocate ;  th^  are  said  to  be  indefinable-  The  most  pro- 
minent however  is  tiiat  of  public  prosecutor ;  and  in  this 
e^weity  he  has,  besides  the  solicitor-general,  four  standing 
deputies  of  his  own  appointment,  who  retire  with  him  on 
ft  change  of  ministry.  Theee  deputies  assist  him  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  are  despatched  by  him  to  the  aerml 
circuits  of  that  court  to  prosecute  indictments  there.  He 
baa  also  a  ^pufy  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  a  deputv 
or  OGcaaional  substitute  to  conduct  prosecutions  before  the 
sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  or  other  county  court  Every  coun^ 
court  has  indeed  a  '  procurator  fiscal,*  whose  dutv  it  is  to  sue 
en  behalf  of  the  crown  in  his  county;  but  that  oSioer  is  not 
yet  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  being  neither  of  the  bar,  nor 
named  ^  the  crown  or  the  lord  advocate. 

LORI>-KEBPBR  (Cnstos  magni  Sigilli),  an  antient 
offioer  of  tho  crown,  who  had  4he  custody  of  the  king's 
great  seal,  with  audwrity  to  affix  it  to  public  documents, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  have  no  force  till  they 
have  been  authenticated  in  this  formal  manner. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  appears  to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  chan- 
cellor, and  generally  subordinate  to  it.  The  chancellor,  as 
a  hi{^  judicial  officer,  was  swixn  at  his  entrance  upon  his 
duties,  out  the  functions  of  the  keeper  being  considered  as 
chiefly  ministerial,  no  oath  appears  to  have  been  required 
from  him.  The  chancellor  was  often  elected  by  the  baron- 
age parliament,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  but  the  cus- 
tody  of  the  great  wsl  was  under  the  control  of  the  king 
The  antient  entries  respecting  the  i^pointment  of  the  chao- 
cellor  generally  are — a.  B.  CaDoellarius  (or  isk  Caneellariam) 
Ad^Ub  electus,  or  a  baronagio.  or  in  pleno  pariiamento^  or 
per  re^em  et  parliamentum,  constitutus  est.  Record*  ni 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  John  show  that  both  oflices  were 
bold  simultaneously  by  different  persons  un  -  those 
prinoea.  Sometimes  the  offices  were  united  in  one  indivif 
dual,  who  was  thus  both  iudfe  and  minister.  In  the  11th 
year  of  Henry  III..  Ralph  mvill  was  appointed  by  narlia* 
meat  chancellor  for  life ;  and  two  years  afterwards  ae  re- 
ceived the  custody  of  the  great  seal  from  the  king.  In  23 
Henry  UI.  the  great  seal  was  forcibly  taken  from  Nevill  by 
the  king,  who  delivered  it  to  two  persons,  Geoffrey  the 
T«mplar  and  John  Lexington ;  but  as  Nevill  could  not  be 
deprived  of  hisjudioial  authwityby  theerown,  he  continued 
to  nold  the  office  of  ehanoellor  until  his  death.  But  the 
great  aeol  was  under  the  control  of  the  duneellor ;  and 
when  Henry  HL  demanded  it  from  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
his  chancellor,  be  answered,'  that  having  received  the  seal 
by  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  he  could  not  resign 
it  to  any  ope  without  the  like  common  consent  It  was 
matter  of  complaint  against  Henry  UI.  that  in  1261  he 
appointed  Walter  de  >^rton  to  be  chancellor, '  incooBulto 
baronagio,'  or  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage.  In  Uie 
,  following  year  he  appears  to  have  removed  Hugh  le  De- 
•pencer  the  cbief-justice,  and  Nicholas  de  Ely  the  chancel- 
lor, appointed  by  the  barons. 

Edward  I.  took  the  great  seal  with  him  into  Flandeni, 
and  afterwards  into  Gascony,  leaving  bis  dbancellor  in 
Bogland  with  a  temporary  seal:  and  m  6  Edward  I.  the 
biaoHt  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  chancellor,  on  going  abroad 
left  the  great  seal  in  the  custody  of  Sir  John  de  Kirby,  with 
an  imunction  to  despatch  .the  business  of  the  chancelly  in 
hii  Asence.  The  chancellor  cannot  now  make  a  deputy, 
oiV  a*  be  was  formerly  called,  a  lieutenant  In  16  Edw.  1., 
Ayremin,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  companions,  were 
keepers  of  the  great  seal ;  Bumell,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
WeUs,  being  at  the  same  time  chancellor.  Among  the 
restiictioiu  imposed  on  Edward  II.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  by  the  ordeinoiirs  elected  by  the  barons  and  com- 
mons in  Darliament,  it  was  provided  that  the  king  should 
appoint  uw  chanceUor  and  certain  other  great  officers  by 
tna  advioa  and  assent  of  his  baronage,  ana  in  parliament 


This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  interfineiwe  with  the  nyd 
authoritv  over  the  appointment  of  ehanoellor  until  the  tiaw 
of  the  Long  Parliament  In  the  more  vinrous  reign  of 
Edward  III.  we  find  by  the  parliament  roll  Uat  in  1 343  the 
commons  prayed  that  no  alien  might  be  made  efaaneellor, 
but  the  king  answered,  that  he  could  appoint  whom  he 
would.  In  3  Richard  II.  the  Cwnmons  prayed  that  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  chief  ehaxn- 
berlaiu,  and  steward  of  the  king's  household  night  be  ap- 
pointed m  that  parliament  Henry  V.  had  two  great  seab, 
one  of  gold,  which  he  delivered  to  the  btdwp  ta  Durham, 
making  him  btrdehanetUor  of  England,  and  anotlw  of 
silver,  which  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  Londtm  to  Aaep. 
The  sUtute  of  31  Henry  VIII..  c  10,  assigned  the  sane 
rank  to  the  lord  chaaeellor  and  Uie  lord-kMper,  gtving  lo 
the  person  holding  the  one  offlee  or  the  other  precedence 
over  all  lay  peers  except  those  ot  the  blood  royal ;  and 
in  5  Elix^th,  Sir  Nicolas  Bacou-.  lord  keeper,  pneuied 
an  act  to  be  passed  (c.  18J.  which,  after  reciting  that  aome 
question  had  Uit»  arisen  whether  like  plaea,  authority, 
pr*-eminence,  jurisdiotiou,  and  power  belonged  to  the  officv 
of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  as  belouged  to 
the  office  of  lotd-chaneellor  of  England,  declares  that  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  has  always  had,  used,  and  exeenlMl 
tho  same  place,  authority  pre-eminenoe,  junsdictHn,  ex^ 
eution  of  lawi^  and  all  other  enstoms,  eommuditiea.  and 
advant^es  as  the  lord-diancellor. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  statutes  the  appuintmoit  of 
lord-keeper  appears  not  to  luive  stood  so  high  in  the  cetinu- 
tion  of  the  public  as  that  of  chanceUor ;  and  the  graiU  seal 
has  been  generally  delivered  with  the  latter  title. 

Upon  the  rupture  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament 
the  king  took  the  great  seal  to  Oxford,  upon  which  a  new 
seal  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  parliament  This  mea- 
sure was  the  subject  of  severe  reproaches  from  the  royal- 
ists ;  thou^  unless  the  parliament  were  prepared  to  submit 
unconditionally  to  the  king,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  bow  any 
other  course  could  have  b^n  adopted. 

(Matth.  Paris;  ParliametU  MoOa;  Ooke'a  4th  nut,; 
Bohun's  CwMt  Camell.'i 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  lord-^e^wr,  as  identified 
with  the  chancellor,  have  Steady  been  atated.  [Ckutcbl- 
lok;  CHAHcnT.] 

LORD-LIEUtENANT.  It  was  fbrmerly  usual  ibr  the 
crown,  from  time  to  time,  to  inue  oommissions  of  amy, 
requiring  certain  experienced  persons  to  muster  and  axtaj 
the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  to  which  such  commission- 
ers were  sent  They  were  directed  to  put  into-mititary 
order  those  who  woe  capable  of  performing  military  ser- 
vice, and  to  distrain  such  as  were  not  qualified  to  serr^ 
but  were  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  furnisk 
armour  to  their  more  vigcrons  countrymen ;  and  they  nen 
to  erect  beacons  where  necessary.  The  form  <^  these  eoln' 
missions,  after  much  complaint,  was  settled  by  statute,  and 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Parliament-rolls  of  5  Hml  IV., 
1403-4,  vot  iii.,  p.  SS7. 

In  the  16th  centmy  these  eommiadDns  of  arva^  >PP>v  ta 
have  genorally  given  place  to  oommissions  ef  Iwtttraaiiqr, 
by  which  nearly  the  same  powers  aa  thoae  of  the  old  eom- 
missioos  of  array  were  conftrred  on  certain  persons  as 
standing  representatives  the  crown  fbr  keeping  the 
counties  for  which  they  were  appointed  in  militsiry  wder. 
In  1545  a  commission  *de  arraiatione  et  capitaneo  generaU 
contra  Francos'  issued  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  constituting 
him  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  captain-geneiwl  of  all  eap- 
tains,  vice<aptain8,  men-at-srms,  armed  men,  arehm,  and 
all  others  retained  or  to  be  retained  against  tbe  French,  in 
the  counties  of  Essbx,  Suffolk,  Norfolk.  Hertford,  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon.  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Warwick,  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  and  Bedford.  A  similar  conunission 
issued  to  the  dulM  of  Suffolk  foe  tbe  counties  of  I^hdI, 
Sussex,  Surrey.  Hants,  Wilts,  Berks.  Oxford,  iCiddleaax, 
Bucks,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  London ;  and  to  John 
Russell,  knight.  Lord  Russell,  keeper  of  tbe  privy  seal,  for 
the  counties  of  Dtmet,  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Gloucester.  (Rymer.) 

These  officers  are  however  spoken  of  by  Camden,  ui  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  extraordinary  magistrates,  constituted 
only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  which  was  the  case 
with  commissioners  of  array,  as  ^ipears  from  the  redtads  in 
their  commission. 

The  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  commissions  of  liea- 
tmaaer  was.  denied  tqr^tha  ilot^JParliu^itr^and  thia 
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Soaitioa  fomud  the  pxoxinwte  cause  of  the  ruptara  between 
Ibarles  L  and  his  subjects.  Upon  the  lUstoratiou  the 
rightof  the  crown  to  issue  such  commissions  wuestaUiabed 
by  a  deelwRtorr  act,  I4  Charles  II.,  cap.  3. 

The  authorittei  and  duties  of  th^  lud-lieutenant  and  of 
hit  terapoTsnr  viee-lieutensnts.  and  of  his  permanent  deputy- 
lieulenanta,  have  latterly  been  fixed  and  reflated  by  the 
mOitta  acta.  [Miutia.1 

LORD  OF  MISRtytE.  the  master  of  the  revels  at 
Quristmas  in  any  nobleman's  or  other  gr^at  house.  '  Fint 
in  the  ^last  of  Christmas,*  says  Stowe  (Surv.  qf  Lond.,  edit 
1603,  p.  98),  '  there  was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever 
lie  was  lo^ed,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,'  or  master  of  merry 
disports,  and  the  like  bad  ye  in  the  bouse  of  every  noble- 
man of  hontff  or  good  worship,  were  be  spiritual  or  temporal  : 
amongst  the  which  the  mayor  of  l^ndon,  and  either  of  the 
sherifls,  had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending, 
without  quarrel  or  uffence.  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders.  These  lords,  beginning 
Iheir  rule  on  AlbaUow-eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
nwnow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called 
Candlemas-day:  in  all  which  space  then  vera  fuie  and 
subtle  dii^isings,  masks,  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at 
cards  fiir  counters,  nailes,  and  points  in  every  house,  more 
Ibrpastimes  than  for  gain.* 

This  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  revel-master,  was  sometimes 
termed  a  Christmas  jffince.   Warton,  in  his  *  History  of 


statutes  of  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  15<16, 
one  of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  '  De  prfefeclo  Ludorum,  (\m 
'  Imperator  dicitur,'  under  whose  direction  and  authority 
Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  bo  exhibited  in  the 
hall  at  Christmas ;  as  also  *  sex  spectocula,'  or  as  many 
dialogues.  With  regarrl  to  the  peculiar  business  and  office 
of  Imperator,  it  is  ordered  that  one  of  the  Masters  of  Arts 
shall  be  placed  over  the  juniors  every  Christmas,  for  the 
regulation  of  their  games  and  diversions  at  tlmt  season  of 
festivity.  His  sovereignty  was  to  last  during  the  twelve 
days  of  Christmas,  and  he  was  to  exercise  the  same  power 
on  Candtemas-day.  His  fee  was  forty  shillings.  In  an 
audit-book  of  Trinity  C9llege  in  Oxford,  for  the  year  1559, 
Mr.  Warton  found  a  disbursement  '  pro  wandio  Prindpis 
Natalicii*  A  Christmas  Prince  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  be 
adds,  corresponding  to  the  Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was 
a  common  temporary  magistrate  in  the  colleges  at  Ox- 
fwd. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation  took  a  more  severe 
■nd  gloomy  turn  than  in  Enghind,  the  '  Abbot  of  Unreason,' 
as  be  was  there  called,  and  other  festive  characters,  were 
snppreHed  by  the  l^islature  as  early  as  l&M,  At  Rodex, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rovernie  in  France  previous 
to  the  Rerolution,  they  had  an  '  Adm  de  la  Malgouvem^,' 
who  cozrespottded  exactly  with  our  Lord  of  Misrule. 

After  1640  ««  hear  nothing  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in 
Eoriand. 

(Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  378  ;  Brand's 
Pcmthr  jintiq.,  yoL  i.,  p.  387-393;  Nares's  GlQ9sary.) 

LORDS,  HOUSE  OF,— one  of  the  two  assemblies 
which  form  together  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. [Pablijucbnt.}  The  other  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  consists  of  persons  who  are  elected  fi-om  time  to  time 
to  represent  the  people  at  large.  [Commons,  Honss  op.] 

The  persons  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ore  of  two 
classes :  1,  Lords  Spiritual ;  2,  Lords  Temporal. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  are  the  two  arcbbisnops  and  twenty- 
Ibur  bishoH  of  the  English  Church,  and  one  ardibishop 
■nd  three  blGhops  of  the  Irish  prelacy.  Before  the  lefbrma- 
tion  of  religion,  when  the  monastic  establishments  which 
abounded  in  Eneland  were  suppressed,  the  superiors  of 
many  of  them,  under  the  names  of  abbots  and  priors,  sat  as 
Xcrds  Spiritual  in  this  assembly.  In  those  times  the  Lords 
Spiritual  equalled,  if  thej'  did  not  outnumber,  the  Lords 
Temporal  who  sat  at  any  given  time  in  Parliament ;  though 
now  thev  form  but  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  persons  com- 
posing this  assembly.  Six  more  bishops  were  added  when 
the  abbots  and  priors  were  removed. 

The  Lords  Temporal  are  all  the  peers  of  England,  being 
of  flill  age,  and  not  incapacitated  by  mental  imbecility  : 
sixteen  representative  peers  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
twen^-fl^ht  xepresentatives  of  the  Irish  peerage, 
nomber  a  the  two  last-named  portions  is  fixed ;  bnl  th« 
number  of  peers  of  England  sitting  in  the  house  is  pnpe- 
tuallr  Twyiiis  and  depmids  upon  the  cuoBlties  of 


ties,  and  ou  the  will  of  the  king,  who  hu  u  nnnitrisM 
power  of  increasmg  the  nomber  o/  peers. 

The  Seottish  representative  peers  were  introduced  at  th« 
Union  in  1707;  and  the  Irish  representative  peers  at  the 
Union  with  that  country  in  1800. 

1b«  component  porta  of  this  assemUy  admit  of  being 
represented  thus 1.  Persons  BtttiD|c  there  in  respect  <S 
offices  held  br  them.  Such  are  the  sphiitoal  lords  of 
England,  2.  Persons  who  sit  in  right  of  mberitanee  of  a 
digni^  of  peerage.  3.  Persons  who  have  been  created 
peers.  4.  Hereditary  peers  of  Scotland  (for  tha«  can  be 
no  creation  of  peers  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  peerage  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  every  parlia- 
ment 5.  Hereditorr  or  created  peers  of  Ireland,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  sittine  for  liA^ 
vacancies  being  supplied  as  they  occur.  And  fiTSpiritual 
lords  of  Imlud,  who  sit  in  turns  according  to  a  cycle 
established  at  the  Union.  The  great  body  of  the  house  bow- 
ever  consists  of  hemditary  Lords  Tempwal  of  England, 
under  the  several  denominations  of  duko,  morquisses,  earls, 
VLwounts,  and  barons.  Each  of  the  individuals^  these  ranks 
has  an  equal  vote  with  the  rest;  but  they  are  seated  m  the 
boose  in  classes,  and  according  to  their  precedency. 

The  only  material  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  this  assembly  in  the  long  period  of  its  exist- 
ence have  been:  1.  The  supposed  limitation  of  the  Heht  of 


English  Poetry,'  tells  us  that  in  an  original  draught  of  the  »all  holding  lands  in  chief  of  the  crown  to  sit  therein,  by 


King  Henry  III.  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  2.  The  re- 
moval Arom  it  of  representatives  of  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  wbo  are  supposed  to  have  formerly  sat  with  the 
lords,  and  the  placing  them  in  a  distinct  assembly,  called 
the  House  of  Commons.  3.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  by  the  suppression  of  the  monastic 
establishments.  4.  The  latnduotion  of  the  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peers.  And  0.  The  introduction  of  the  Irish 
bishops  and  the  Irish  representative  peers. 

This  house  may  be  traoed  to  the  very  beginning  of  any- 
thing like  an  English  constitution.  It  is  in  fitct  the  mag- 
num eondSum  ,of  the  earty  chronicles.  The  bi^ops  ore 
sometimes  said  to  sit  there  in  virtue  of  baronies  annexed 
to  their  respective  offices ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
baronies  are  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  Uw  new  creation 
by  Henry  VIII. :  and  at  best  it  is  but  a  legal  fiction,  it 
being  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  history  that  the 
bishops  formed,  as  such,  a  constituent  part  of  such  auemblies 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  were,  as  suoh,  among  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  aovneign.  -  One  of  the  last  acts  of  king 
Charles  1„  beftsre  be  finally  left  London  and  disconnected 
himself  from  the  Pariwment,  was  to  give  the  myiX  anent 
to  m  bin  for  removii^      hi^Hms  flvm  PatUunent 

A  question  has  been  raised  wnether  as  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  the  Lords  Temporal,  though  sitting  toge^r,  form  two 
distinct  «ttaie»  of  the  rwlm,  the  ooneurrence  triThoCh  is  not 
requisite  in  any  detwrnination  of  this  house,  jast  as  tim 
consent  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to 
every  determination  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Lords  Temporal  ara  but 
one  body,  whose  joint  will  is  to  be  collected  by  the  gross 
majority  of  voices ;  and  statutes  have  been  made  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  Spiritual  Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  two  distinct  ftinetions :  die  l^is- 
lative  and  the  jadieial. 

In  its  legislative  efaoraetsr,  every  new  law,  and  every 
change  in  the  existing  law,  must  nave  the  oonsent  of  a 
majority  of  this  house,  as  well  as  of  i  la^oAtg  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  its  judicial  character,  it  is  a  court  for  the  trial :  1.  Of 
criminal  cases  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
2.  OPpeers  on  indictments  found  by  a  grand  jui^ ;  3.  For 
the  hearing  and  determinbgof  appeals  fVom  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  4.  For  the  bearing  and  determining  of 
appeals  on  writs  of  error  to  reverse  jui^;ments  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench ;  and  5.  In  hearing  and  determining  ap- 
peals nnm  the  supreme  courts  in  Ireland  and  Scownd. 
The  bouse  has  the  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  Uie 
judges  to  assist  it  Id  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

A  few  points  in  which  the  Hoase  of  Lords  difiers  from  the 
lower  house  of  ^Ihunent  lematn  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
chair  of  the  house  sits  the  lord  high  chanosllor  of  England. 
When  tiw  king  (or  queen)  goat  to  Parliamoiit  ho  takes  the 
ttrone  in  tin  House  of  Lords,  aad  the  CoQmioiu  ara  sum- 
monodtoattMid  bimthait  ^^f^yl^t?)>^g¥^ 
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•f  hk  will  and  pleuuco.  The  royal  asiont  to  bQb,  whether 
given  hy  the  king  or  queen  in  person,  or  by  a  commission 
appointed  hy  the  ung  or  ^ueen,  is  given  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  AU  bills  affMting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  dig- 
nities of  the  peerage  must  originate  in  tluit  house.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  a  right  of  voting  on 
any  measure  before  the  house  by  proxy,  the  proxy  being  a 
member  of  the  house :  and.  lastly,  they  have  the  privilege 
of  en  teringon  the  journals  of  the  house  their  disseut  from  any 
measure  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  msgonty, 
with  the  reisons  for  that  dissent.  This  is  called  thnrncoteat 
LORDSHIP.  [Lut  ] 

lORErrO,  s  town  of  the  Papal  state  in  the  province  of 
Macerata,  near  the  ooast  of  the  Adriatic,  15  utiles  south  hy 
east  of  Anoona,  celebrated  for  iu  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  called  *La  Santa  Gasa'  (the  holy  bouse). 
It  is  an  oblong  quadrilateral  building,  the  walls  of  which 
are  of  brick  oovered  with  cement,  40  feet  long,  about 
20  wide,  and  25  fbat  high :  it  contoins  only  one  room,  vrith 
a  door,  a  chimney,  and  a  window.  In  a  niche  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  made  of  cedar  wood.  The  legend  says 
that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  Maiy  at  Nazareth,  where  it 
was  often  visited  by  the  Christian  pilgrims ;  that  in  the  year 
1291,  after  the  Mussulmans  took  Ptolemais.  the  last  nold 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  the  house  was  Ufted  up  and 
carried  away  bv  supernatural  power  to  Dalmatia,  where 
it  rested  on  a  hill  near  the  sea-coast,  between  Tersaotum 
and  Finme,  of  which  district  Nicolo  Fran^pani  was  the. 
governor.  The  legmid  goes  on  to  say  tlutt  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Dalmatia,  and  being  the  object  of  public 
wonder  and  veneration,  it  was  again  removed  by  invisible 
hands,  in  December,  129^  and  oanied  acrou  the  Adriatic 
to  a  hill  near  Recanati,  ou  ground  belonging  to  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Lauretta,  a  diminutive  of  Laura,  from  which 
the  name  of  Loreto  is  derived.  Further  particulars  con- 
cerning this  tradition  arc  given  in  the  Ttfum}  Istorieo  delta 
Santa  Casa  Nazarena  della  B  Verging  Maria  a  sua 
ammirabile  tratlazione  in  Lureio,  by  Martorelli,  bishop  of 
Montefeltro,  2  vols,  folio,  Rome,  1733,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Clement  XII.  This  legend  has  fumisbod  Tasso  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  finest  lyrics,  beginning  with  '  Ecoo  M. 
Is  tempeste  a  i  fieri  venti.'  A  splendid  church  was  after- 
wards  built  round  *  the  bcdy  house,'  and  embellished  and 
enriched  by  suoceisiTe  popes,  among  others  by  Leo 
Clement  VlL,  and  Sixtua  V.  The  town  of  Loreto,  which 
is  small  but  well  built,  and  contains  4000  inhabitant^  has 
grown  round  the  sanctuary,  which  is  annually  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  beads,  rosaries,  agnt  Dei»  and  other  devotional 
ornaments.  Loreto  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  once  well- 
filled  treasury  of  the  chur(^  of  Loeto  was  in  great 
measure  emptied  by  Pius  VI.  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  French  in  1796.  In  the  following  year, 
when  the  French  took  Loreto,  they  found  little  to  glean. 
The  church  and  treasury  have  been  again  enriched  since 
the  Restoration  hy  votive  offerings  of  devotees.  (VaMry, 
FoMf  M  en  Italie.) 

LORENZO  DE*  MEDia.  [Mxtnci.] 

LORICA'RIA.  [CiLLAMJU,  vol.  vi,  p.  405.]  The  term 
Loriearia  is  also  employed  by  Linnnu  to  designate  a  genus 
of  Malacopierygious  Pishea. 

IX>HICAluA,  a  subdivision  of  the  Linnman  gmras  Cel- 
laria,  moposed  by  Lamouroux.  [Cellakiaa.] 

IX>RICA'TA,  the  name  applied  by  Merrem  and  Fitz- 
inger  to  the  Crocodiles,  Emydoeauriaru  of  De  Blainville. 
[Chocodilb,  vol.  viii.,  p.  162.] 

LO'RIENT,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Scorf  and  the  Blavet.  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  266  miles  west  by  south  of  Paris  m  a  direct  Une,  or 
288  miles  by  th^  road  through  Alen^oa,  Foogirea,  Rennes, 
and  Ploermel. 

This  town  is  of  modem  origin.  In  a.d.  1666  l4}uia  XIV. 
granted  permission  to  the  Irenoh  India  Company  to  esta- 
blish magaamea  and  docks  for  building  vesseU  on  a  part  of 
the  shore  of  FOrt  Louis,  the  name  gtven  to  the  month  of 
the  Blavet.  The  establishment  thus  formed,  which  con- 
tinued long  in  the  possession  of  the  company  (now  dis- 
solved), is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  government.  From 
the  company's  establishment  the  place  took  the  title  of 
Port  L'Orient  (Port  of  the  East).  In  a.d.  1720  the  build- 
ing of  the  town  was  commenced:  in  1738  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  14,000.  in  which  rear  the  town  was  incorpo- 
loted.  The  India  Company  had  previouilfeoUUislwd  hem 


theirannnalMleofCbincseandlndiancommodities.  Inl744 
the  town  was  fiirtilled.  During  the  long  wars  of  the  Re*<K 
lution,  the  commerce  and  population  of  the  town  ilaeliiMd; 
but  since  the  peace  of  1815.  commetee  has  been  gndnollr 
resuming  its  former  activity. 

The  town  is  well  laid  out,- with  wide,  straight,  well-psved, 
and  clean  streets :  the  houses  are  well  built,  atkd  there  are 
sevml  pleasant  womenades.  The  bridge  over  the  Scarf, 
the  quays,  the  tneatre,  and  the  covered  meat  and  fish 
markets  are  the  public  buildings  most  entitled  to  notice. 
There  is  a  public  '  abattoir,'  or  slaughter-house.  The  port  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  from  whidi  it  is  walled  bff:  its 
length  is  nearly  4000  feet;  its  breadth  is  neariy  8000  feet. 
The  royal  dockyard  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdoan 
there  were,  a  few  years  since,  slips  for  laying  down  1^ 
teen  vessels  of  war  at  a  time,  and  the  works  then  oarrytng 
on  wa«  expected  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty.  Amoos 
the  most  remarkable  objects  connected  with  the  dockyard 
are  the  machinery  for  fixing  the  masts ;  the  basin  for  ships 
under  repair;  the  block-manu&ctory,  worked  by  steam; 
the  arsenal ;  the  lodgings  for  milita:^  convicts,  of  whom 
there  are  rommonly  600 ;  the  handsome  artillny  barracks, 
caftableof  accommodating  1800  men;  the  school  of  naval 
artillery,  with  its  library,  museums,  and  drawing-hall; 
the  apartments  and  gardens  of  the  maritime  prefect;  and 
the  offices  of  the  various  deportments  of  the  public  service. 
There  is  a  watch-tower,  from  which  vesoels  can  be  dioosnied 
30  mflea  out  at  sea. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Lorient,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  centnry,  iAa  above  32,000;  in  183C 
it  hod  sunk  to  little  more  than  15,000.  In  1831  it  was 
18,322  (ofwhom  14,396  were  in  the  town);  in  1836  it  was 
18,975.  There  are  some  nnnuftctures  of  faata^  linm^ 
braid,  and  pottery ;  the  trade  consists  in  the  export,  partly 
to  the  colonies,  of  wax,  honey,  salt,  butter,  etwn,  en^ 
tie,  and  manubctured  goods.  The  sardine  fidiery  is 
actively  carried  on.   There  are  three  yearly  iairs. 

About  a  mile  from  the  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Scorf 
is  a  powder-magazine ;  and  a  mile  west,  an  exercise-ground 
for  the  artill^.  An  hospital  has  lately  been  aoclad  on 
the  Island  of  St.  Michel,  in  the  roadstead. 

There  are  in  Lorient  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  cus- 
tom-house^ and  stamp  and  other  government-offices ;  a  high 
school;  an  establishment  for  the  special  instruction  of  stu- 
dents destined  for  the  naw,  or  for  the  great  schools  of 
Forestidre  and  St  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic  School ;  an  agri- 
cultural society ;  a  society  for  affi>rding  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  practical  geometry  and  mechanics ;  a  free-school  for 
arithmetic  and  geometry ;  a  free-school  on  the  monitorial 
system ;  and  six  elementary  schools.  There  are  also  a  well- 
arranged  and  well- ventilated  prison,  and  a  civil  and  miU- 
tary  hospital,  besides  that  on  the  Island  of  St  MicheL  The 
fortifications  of  this  town  are  in  tolerable  condition.  Hm 
environs  are  exceedingly  well  cultivated. 

Lorient  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  containing 
an  area  of  772  square  miles :  it  is  subdivided  into  eleven 
cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
48  communes:  the  arrondissement  had  a  pi^ulotion,  in 
1831.  of  128.458:  in  1836,  of  133,307. 

IXyRIPBS.  [VXKXUDJK.] 

LORIS,  [LramniDin;  Ntcticxbus;  STxivon.] 
LORN  is  a  district  of  Ai^'leshinv  bounded  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  Loch  Linnhe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean : 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Lochs  Melfiot.  Aich,  and 
Awe,  and  by  the  district  of  A^le ;  on  the  west  by  Perth- 
shire, and  on  the  north  by  the  sb  ire' of  Inverness,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Loch  Leven.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  or  Northern  Lorn,  Nether  or  Southern  Lorn,  and 
Mid  Lorn,  and  lies  between  56°  18'  and  56**  42'  N.  lot. 
and  between  4°  35'  and  5°  37'  W.  long.,  comprising  the  13 
parishes  of  Appiti.  Andchattan,  Dalavich,  (^enorchy.  Kil- 
biandon,  Kilbride,  Kilchattan,  Kilchrenen,  Kilmelford. 
Kilmore,  Kilninver,  Lismore  (island),  and  Muckaim.  The 
above  boundary,  which  dififeti  cottsiderahW  from  that  givni 
1^  ieveial  tonograpbers  (some  of  whom  tnake  Loch  Btive  otw 
of  the  bounoaries),  is  taken  from  Langland's  largo  man  of 
Argyleshire,  published  in  1801.  The  parishes  oompriaed  in 
the  district  are  those  enumerated  in  the  Population  Returns. 

LORRAINE,  a  province  or  militaiy  government  irf 
France  before  the  Revolution,  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
fiontwr.  It  was  hounded  on  the  north  hy  the  duchy  of 
LuxembouK  and  the  electorate  of  IMves ;  on  the  owth- 
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eait  by  Alsan.  from  which  it  was  separated  bv  the  Tosges ; 
oo  the  soath  by  Fnncbe  Cornt^ ;  da  the  Bouth-weit  by  the 
oaanty  of  lAnms  in  Ghampapw;  and  on  the  vest  by 
othadisttriets  of  Champagne,  ^le  length  of  the  province 
wift  about  1  IS  milei  from  norfh  to  nrath ;  its  breadth  torn 
eaat  to  wwt  130  miles  in  the  iiorthwn  and  about  70 
mites  in  the  southern  part  It  area  wait  about  6730  square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  west  by  some  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Aisne  and  Mame,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Sein^ 
and  by  the  Meuie;  on  the  eaat  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tri- 
butaries. 

Lorraine,  in  the  extended  application  of  the  name,  cor- 
responding with  the  bounds  and  dimensions  given  above, 
comprehended  the  fbllowing  divisbna: — 

Chief  Towu, 

Lugn  DivUlM%  SnbdivUoBi. 

1.  LaLoiralunapn 


I.  The  Duclij-  of  Lor- 


2.  U  Lamktt  AIU- 
muide.  or  Germao 
LumiM  ... 

a.  ht  P<qn  dM  Toi|M  . 


wilh  popuUdoB  iB  1886. 
Njikci,  91,44Si  LoB&vUla, 
12,798. 


SantittiaiiiineiL  4I1& 
BriMl,  gesSi  HlrMWurt, 
fittt;  RamlmBout,SI)fi5i 
St.  Diey.TMS. 
Bu  ■orOraalu.ar  Bay  It 
nidCMInUBl. 

Tool,  7383. 
TcMnrir.  10,577- 


A  small  portion  of  La  Lorraine  Allemande  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Prussia  by  Ibe  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  and  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
The  remainder  constitutes  the  departments  of  Hsvkthb, 
Mbusb,  M0SBL1.E,  and  Vosgbs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Gaul  under  Csbsbt, 
J^Arraine  was  inhabited  by  theTreveritorTreviri,  theHedio- 
matrici,  the  Verodunenses,  and  the  Leuci,  all  Belgic  tribes, 
whose  country,  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Romsii  province, 
or,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  the 
diocese  of  Gaul,  formed  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima. 
Tiiis  part  of  Gaul  was  comprehended  in  the  earlier  conquests 
of  Clovia,  to  whom  all  France  north  of  the  Loire  ana  the 
Rhdne  became  subject  by  the  close  of  the  fl^h  century. 

In  the  diviiiion  of  the  Frankisli  empire  under  the  sons  of 
Clovis,  Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia. 
In  this  kingdom  the  power  of  the  Franks  was  greater  and 
the  military  habits  of  the  people  were  more  firnily  retained 
than  in  other  parts  of  France.  It  was  in  this  part  of  France 
that  the  Carlovinnan  family  first  rose  to  powef  under  Pe- 
pin rHeriital  ana  Charles  Martel. 

In  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  between 
the  children  of  his  son  and  successor  Loiiis  le  Debonnaire, 
that  part  of  France  which  lies  east  of  the  Mouse,  the  Sadne, 
and  the  Rhdne,  became,  with  other  countries  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  and  with  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  portion  of  the 
cmperorLolhaire(A.D.  843).  In  the  partition  of  this  prince's 
dominions,  the  northern  part,'com  prising  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  tlie  Meuse,  was  assigned  to  his  son  Lothaire 
the  younger.  From  one  or  both  of  these  princes  the  coun- 
try took  the  name  of  the  France  of  Lothaire,  in  how  Latin 
Lotharingia,  whence  the  German  name  Lothringen,  and  the 
French  Lothierr^ie  and  Lorraine.  This  kingdom  existed 
fen-  a  long  period,  and  vu  united  with  the  imperial  crown, 
«o  that  &stern  France  became  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

Th?  duchy  ofLonraine  consisted  of  alarge  part  oftne  king- 
dom of  Lorraine.  It  was  established  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
was  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts,  Lowor  Lorraine  or  Bm* 
bant,  and  Upper  Lorraine,  which  has  retained  its  designa- 
tion to  modern  times.  The  duchy  of  Upper  Lorraine  was 
m  the  eleventh  century  conferred  by  the  empenx'  on  Gfirard, 
a  noble  of  Alsace.  From  this  Gerard  descended  the  Ions 
line  of  the  dukes  of  T^rraine  who  governed  the  country  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  centurr.  The  reigns  of 
Gerard's  successors  were  chiefly  occupied  with  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  they  were  engaged  with  their  subject  nobility 
and  ecclesiastics.  Simon  II.,  who  was  duke  from  11 76  to 
A.D.  1203,  distinguished  himself  by  the  repression  of  intwnal 
disorders,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  cnundies  and  of  the 
poor  from  the  aggressions  of  the  rich.  He  expelled  the  Jews 
Rom  his  dominions.  He  abdicated  his  duchy  to  retire  to  a 
cloister,  where  he  died  shortly  after,  a.d.  1 207.  The  county, 
afterwards  duchy  of  Bar,  was  separated  from  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  fbllowing  cen- 
turies the  dukes  were  continuidly  engaged  in  hostilities,  altber 
n  vassals  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  fwho  mre  poneMon 
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of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Lorraine),  or  on  their  owe  aeeount 
with  other  potentates,  or  with  the  more  powerful  of  tlieii 
own  vassals,  especially  the  bishops  of  Metz.  The  connexion 
of  the  dukes  with  France,  under  the  crown  of  which  ihey 
held  some  flefr,  involTed  them  also  in  the  diq>ute%  foreign 
and  dtmmtic,  of  that  kingdom.  Raoal,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  one  of  those  who  fell  hi  the  battle  of  Grm,  a-d.  1346, 
fighting  with  Philippe  of  Talois  Rgaiust  the  English;  and 
J£an,  bis  son  and  successiv,  a  mere  boy,  was  taken  prisoner 
after  disttnguishmg  himself  by  his  ndour  at  the  battle  oi 
Poitiers.  a.d.  1346.  He  was  again  taken  prisoner.  aj>.  1364, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  Bretagne,  in  which  Charles  da 
Blois  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Jean  de  Montfort,  his  rival 
claimant  for  that  duchy.  [Brbtagnb.]  The  duke  J£an 
of  Lorraine  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Rosbecque,  in 
whiob  Charles  VI.  of  France  defeated  the  Flemings  {aj>. 
1382):  he  died  AJ).  1390. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  le  Hardt,  the  successor  of  J£an 
in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  succession  was  disputed  by 
Ren£  L,  duke  of  Bar  and  of  ^gout  and  Antoine  de  Vaude- 
mont,  nephew  of  Charles.  In  the  war  that  ensued  Rent 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (a.d.  1431)  by  his  rival, 
who  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  while  Rent 
had  the  assistance  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  ReD6  ulti- 
mately obtained  his  liberty  {a.d.  1436),  and  set  out  for 
Naples,  the  erown  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  during  his 
captivity.  Lorraine  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  both  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  of  the  council  of 
Bfile.  The  life  of  Ren^  was  busy.  In  a.d.  1 463,  long  before 
his  death,  he  resigned  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  his  eldest 
son  J6an,  duke  of  Calabria,  wBo  joined  in  the  *  Ligue  du 
Bien  Public'  against  Louis  XL  of  France  (a.d.  1464),  and 
died  (ad.  1470)  at  Barcelona  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Acagon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
8on  NichoUe,  on  whose  death  (a.o.  1473)  Lorraine  cama  to 
Ren£  II.,  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Reni  I.,  and  on 
his  father^  side,  of  Antoine,  duke  of  Bu,  who  had  been 
Rent's  competitor.  Ren£  II.  was  seixed  by  Charles  le 
T^meraire,  duke  of  Boui^^ogne  [BourooonbX  together  with 
his  mother  Yolaude,  almost  ipimediatety  on  bis  (RenC's] 
accession  to  the  duchy,  and  though  released  by  the  inier- 
ference  of  Louis  XI.,  was  obliged  to  make  an  alliance,  ofi'en- 
sive  and  defensive,  with  Charles.  Charles  soon  afterwards 
again  attacked  Lorraine,  took  the  capital  (Nanci)  and  other 
towns,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  duchy.  The 
defeat  of  Charles  by  the  Swiss  at  Granson  (March,  1476) 
revived  the  faojpes  of  Ren£.  He  agisted  the  Swiss  with  a 
body  of  troops  m  their  second  victory  over  C  luirles  at  Morat, 
in  June  in  the  same  year;  and  returning  to  Lorraine, 
rapidly  reconquered  it  Nanci  surrendered  to  him  in  (Octo- 
ber; and  upon  Charles  leading  an  army  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  to  recapture  the  town,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Reu£  (January,  1477).  Ren£  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Italy ;  and  obtained  of  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Louis  XI.   Ren£  died  a.d.  1508. 

Antoine.  the  successor  of  Ren£  II.  (a.d.  1508),  seem^  la 
have  merited,  by  his  care  to  promote  the  happiness  of  hi^ 
subjects,  the  title  which  he  received  of  *  the  Good.'  His 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  struggle  against  the 
peasants  of  Alsace,  whom  the  excitement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion induced  to  rise  in  vindicatwn  of  their  liberty,  but  who 
failed  in  their  attempt;  and  for  the  declaration  of  Lorraine 
as  a  free  and  independent  sovereignty  by  the  Germanic 
body.  In  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Fran9ois  I. 
of  France,  Antoine  preserved  a  wise  neutrality.  He  died 
A.D.  1 544,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francois  I.  The- 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  thus  took  rank  among  the  sove- 
reign states  of  Europe,  was  not  co-extensive  with  tbe 
French  province  of  Lorraine,  of  which  it  subsequently  con- 
stituted only  a  subdivision,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  geo- 
graphical sketch. 

Fraofois  L  retsned  only  a  year. '  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles  II.  (or  III.),  who  daring  the  long  period  in 
which  he  held  the  duchy  (aj>.  1545-1608)  did  much  fx  its 
improvement ;  he  aoquind  regal  r^^hts  over  that  part  of  tbe 
duchy  of  Bar  which  be  held  as  mssal  of  the  king  of  Franoe, 
reserving  only  the  homage  due  to  the  latter  and  the  right 
of  appeal.  Duke  Charles  founded  a  university  at  Pont  A 
Motuson.  He  supported  lha  party  of  the  League  in  Fraqp^ 
at  the  head  of  which  were  his  kinsmen  the  princes  of  th* 
house  of  Guise.  [GutSB.] 
Henri  II.,  Frao^ns  II,  and  Charles  III.  (or  IV.)  sucesi 
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iHa^  ooonpied  the  duosl  throne.  Charles  III.  (or  IV.)  was 
mToWed  in  hostilities  with  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  hj  whom 
the  duchy  was  in  great  part  conquered.  Dnke  Chenes  dis- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  thirtv  yeax^  war  in  Oermany. 
■ndwaioneof  theennmanden  u  the  anny  of  the  Catholic 
Lewne  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  AJk  1634.  The  treatr 
of  ue  Pyrenees  restored  Lorraine  to  htm ;  and  subsequent 
negotiations  (a.d.  1661)  with  cardinal  Masarin  secured 
bIm  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  The  other  dis- 
tricts which  subaequentiy  made  up  the  province  of  Lorraine 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king ;  and  Charles 
agrrad  that  on  his  death  the  whole  of  his  states  should 
^  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  the  duk^  suspicious  of 
the  designs  or  apprehensive  of  the  power  uf  France, 
renouncm  his  independent  sovereignty,  and  renewed  his 
alliance  to  the  emperor.  And  when,  in  a.d.  1670, 
Louis  XIV.  seixed  his  dominions,  an  imjperial  ambas- 
sador was  sent  to  Paris  to  claim  exemption  from  hostilities 
ftv  them  at  part  of  the  emijire.  After  two  or  three  years 
spent  in  nmmations,  hostilities  became  gMtoral  on  the  Con- 
tfaient,  ana  Dnke  Cbarles  distinguisbed  nimself  in  the  im- 
perial nrvioe  on  several  ooeaaions,  till  lua  death,  a-d.  1675. 
His  restless,  unquiet,  and  versatile  eharaeter  had  involved 
him  in  continual  difficulties.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Charles  IV.  (or  V.),  also  a  distinguished  military 
oommsnder.  Finding  himself  (a.d.  1677)  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  60,000  imperialists,  he  attempted  to  r^ain  posses- 
sion  of  Lorraine,  but  was  baffled  by  the  skill  of  the  French 
Mar6chal  Crequi,  who  had  only  30,000  men.  At  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  a.d.  1678,  the  restitution  of  Lorraine  waa 
offmd  to  him,  but  on  conditions  which  he  refused  to  accept. 
He  distinguished  himself  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
perialists in  Hungarv  against  the  Turks,  and  aided  Sobieski 
mth«deliveranceofVienna(A.i>.  1683).  HediedAJ).  1690. 

Leopold,  the  successor  of  Charles,  obtained  restitution  of 
his  states  b^  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  ajx  1697.  He  observed 
nentrali^  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sucoession,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions.  He  died 
A.D.  17S9.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Frani;ois 
Stienne,  who  in  1735  acquiesced  in  a  treaty  between  France 

Kd  the  empire,  by  which  his  duchy  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus 
ickxinski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  whose  daughter  had  been 
married  to  Louis  XV.  of  France.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  on  the  death  of  Stanislaus  the  duchy  should  be  united 
to  France.  Francois  Etienne,  who  married,  the  following 
year,  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  afterwards 
(A.D.  1745)  elected  to  the  imperial  crown,  received  the  re- 
version of  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine.  Stanislaus 
was  recwnised  as  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  a.d.  1 737.  He 
governed  the  country  with  wisdom  and  beneScence,  encou- 
Ttged  agriculture  and  trade,  managed  his  finances  with 
economy,  and  fbunded,  fhr  the  cultivation  of  sdeneo,  the 
Acadtmie  of  Nanci.  of  which  he  became  a  member.  Hit 
robe  de  dmmbce  having  accidentally  taken  fire,  he  was  so 
severely  burned  that  he  died  eighteen  days  after,  on  the  23rd 
Februuy,  1766,  aged  c^hty-oine.  On  his  death  Lorraine 
was  incorporated  with  nance,  to  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  attached. 
LORRAINE.  CARDINAL  DS.  [OnaB.] 
LORY.  [PaiTTAciD*.] 
LOSS,  a  peculiar  loamy  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  extending  to  some  breeidth  beyond  that  area, 
which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  analogous  with  accumula- 
tions in  valleys  of  South  America  containing  the  m^the- 
rium,  and  wiui  other  '  valley  formations '  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  It  borders  the  valley  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
reaching,  though  not  continuously,  from  Schaffbausen  to 
Cologne,  enters  many  of  the  lateral  dales,  lies  against  the 
hills,  and  constitutes  hills  itself.  In  the  Ime  between  Basle 
and  Bingen  it  occupies  the  left  bank  by  Wwms.  Oppen- 
heim,  Flonheim,  &e„  and  the  right  bank  by  the  Schwan- 
vald  to  Basle.  Compared  to  the  usual  character  of  dilu- 
vium,  the  Loss  if  a  flna-gttined  deposit ;  fine  sand,  clay, 
and  eakareow  earth,  euily  pulverized,  and  containing 
some  nodular  oonerationa,  ooostitute  the  mass  i^  the  depo- 
sit. It  sometimes  (at  Hridelberf^  alternates  with  gravel. 

Principally  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Loss  are  found  shells 
of  land,  fresb-water,  and  marsh  mollusca  now  living  in  the 
vioinity.  These  sometimes  retain  their  colour.  Bones  and 
teeth  of  quadrupeds  usually  met  with  in  diluvium  occur 
locally  in  Loss,  as  at  Weinheim  and  Bensbeim.  These 
btmes  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  pre- 
aent  repMitories,  as  at  Rixheim,wb«e  upon  and  in  cavities 


in  the  ftosh-water  tertis^e*  bone*  of  stag,  riiinomna.  hymm, 
elephant,  horse,  &c.  oeoumd.  Cannstadt  yirided  bones 
ana  teeth  <rf  elephant,  rhinoewoa,  tig«-,  hyssna,  wolt  bsu; 
stag,  roebuek,  oxen,  horses,  boar,  nous^  hare,  birdh,  and 
remains  of  v^etablea.  k  Meyer,  Alaohgteiu} 

Between  Strasbnrg  and  Bulxbad  the  JLBas  iMdws  6W 
I>Veneh  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Kaiserstah.  IZM^fbet. 
an  elevation  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  vokanic  cha- 
racter of  the  vicinity.  The  thickness  of  the  Liias  is  stated 
to  reach  200  or  even  300  feet.  Near  Andemach,  Loss  al- 
ternates with  volcanic  sediments  (*TVaas')i  hut  genecaUy 
overlies  them,  and  in  places  flUa  oUI  cnSm  (m  w  Seder^ 
ben,  near  Bonn). 

The  deposition  of  Loss  in  the  upper  Rheinthal  has  been 
often  viewed  as  the  effect  of  a  lake  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Basle  to  Mayence,  and  to  have  been  drained 
by  the  opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  at  Bingen ;  but  turn 
the  continuation  of  this  deposit  below  thatgoige.  the  eleva- 
tion it  has  attained  on  the  flanks  of  the  Siebmgebirgf^  and 
other  circumstances.  Mr.  Lyell.  who  has  opeaallyeumined 
the  subject,  proposes  a  different  hypothesia.  Be  diinka 
that  the  whole  eountry  drained  )rf  the  Rhine  has  under- 
gone changes  oi  level,  such  that  after  having  (brmerlT  Mood 
for  some  unknown  period  with  nearly  its  actual  height  and 
physieal  features,  it  experienced  a  great  and  general  depres- 
sion, so  as  to  receive  n\a  deposits  in  great  abundance ;  and 
that  it  was  again  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  partiai  re- 
excavation  of  the  antient  valleys,  and  the  removal  of  mocfa 
of  the  lluviatile  sediments :  what  remains  is  the  Loss. 

(Meyer,  PdUFologiea ;  Lyell,  in  Bdinb.  FhiL  Journal, 
1834 ;  and  Prindpks  qf  Gnlogy,  last  edition,  voL  iv.) 
LOSTWITHIEL.  [CtoENWAtL.] 
LOT,  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  syston  of  the 
Garonne.  [F&ancx;  Gabohnb.}  It  rises  on  the  nortli- 
westem  slope  of  the  Civennes,  not  Ar  firom  Momit  Losdro. 
Its  gentfal  direction  is  west,  past  Meade,  EspalicHi,  Calioi^ 
and  Villeneu^'O  d'Agen,  into  the  Graronne^  whidi  it  jons  a 
few  milra  below  Agen.  Its  length  is  about  2S0  miles ;  for  79 
of  which,  via.  ftom  Entraygues,  a  few  miles  below  Bapalion, 
it  is  navigable;  but  the  navigation  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, especially  above  Cahors,  fhtm'  tiie  rocks  wbieh  ob- 
struct the  current  Beknr  Cahws  the  oavigatiMi  is  faeili- 
tated  by  several  sluices. 

The  river  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Oltis,  which  leads  us  to  Olt  as  the  old  yer^ 
nacular  te^m,  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  a  small  river 
of  lAncasbire  and  to  a  branch  of  the  Danube.  A  town  on 
the  bank  is  still  called  St.  Gen'Os  de  Rivedolt,  or  Rive 
d'Olt.  and  another  is  called  St.  Vincent  de  Rivedot  (Rive 
d'Old).  From  the  incorporation  of  the  article  (LXNtX  the 
modan  name  Lot  has  resulted. 

LOT,  a  department  of  Fnxteb  tramaed  by  the  Lot,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  ^  the  department  of  Oomifl;  on  U« 
north-east  hf  that  of  Cantal ;  on  the  aoath-east  by  that  tl 
Aveyron ;  on  the  aoutii  by  that  of  Tm  et  Garwne ;  on 
the  south'west  by  thatof  Lot  et  Garonne;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  Dordi^e.  Its  nvatest  length  is  froia  the 
neiehwiurhood  of  the  town  of  Moncuq  in  the  south-west 
to  the  bank  of  \)ie  Cire  in  the  north-east,  68  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Kurtd  and  L'Arche  (Cwrtee)  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Figeac.  52  miles.  The  area  is  lestimated 
at  2034  square  miles,  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
English  county  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1831  was 
283,827;  in  1836,  287,003,  showing  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  3176.  or  rather  more  than  1  per  cent,  and  giviBg 
about  141  inhabitants  to  a  square  mOe;  eonaiderafaly  Mow 
the  average  density  of  popuutton  in  France  and  very  ftr 
below  that  of  the  Sl^dish  county  with  which  we  have  coas- 
pared  it  Cahors,  the  capital,  is  in  44"  26'  N.  laL  aad 
1*  27'  E.  long,  307  milea  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of 
Paris,  or  370  miles  bf  the  road  throng  Orleans,  CUtean- 
roux.  and  Lim(^;es. 

The  department  haa  no  very  lofty  elevations;  but  bills  of 
moderate  height  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  ita  surbee. 
The  principal  range  is  a  branch  from  the  central  group  of 
Auvergne :  it  enters  the  department  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  extends  through  it  westward  into  the  ac^aeoit  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Dord<^ne 
fiom  that  of  the  Lot  The  south-western  port  of  the  de- 
partment in  the  neighbourhood  of  C^ors,  is  occupied  by 
the  chalk  fbrmation ;  the  southern  ^adoantral  puts  by  this 
:  Strata  which  intervene  If^bsf^^t^l^l^^Ol^ww  red 
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or  nUlnoat  itnditone;  tfaa  eastern  aide  bf  fcrmatioDs 
irtm  the  sali&roiu  sandatwiB  (ineliuiTe)  to  thoie  vbieh 
zepaee  on  the  primitiTe  rooka ;  and  the  north^eastem  part 
of  the  deputment  along  the  bank  of  the  Ctn  hy  the  primi- 
tive nek*.  Anioiw  the  miiiwal  pnduetiatta  an  ooal  aod 
iron ;  bat  the  wbm  quantt^  of  eoal  produeed  in  lUfl  waa 
obI^60  tow:  the  inn-wmi  an  alao  uDimportant.  The 
hiUi  aflbid  gnaito.  marble  of  nrioua  Boloaii»  aldiaatw, 
wleuMMB  apar,  and  atone  fbr  milUtonea  and  Utbognphjr. 
Ckuoible-olay  and  fulUn*  earth  are  found  in  the  vallays. 
There  are  aeveral  mineral  ipringt.  There  are  one  or  two 
remarkable  eavema  in  the  department ;  one  near  the  bank 
of  the  Selle  containa  the  foasil  bones  of  animals  not  nov 
found  in  Korope. 

The  northmi  side  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the 
Dordogne,  which  first  skirts  um  border  for  two  or  three 
miles,  separating  the  department  from  that  of  Corrftxe,  and 
'  then  flows  through  the  department  in  a  winding  channel 
past  the  town  of  Souillac:  after  again  skirting  tne  border 
for  two  or  three  miles»  it  eaters  the  department  inDordogiw. 
The  navHatkm  commences  at  Haynmno.  The  wulbem 
part  of  the  depertmeat  k  watered  of  Umb  Lot,  which,  after 
airiding  it  for  aevanl  milaa  fSKun  the  d^artmoit  of  Avey- 
nm,  oroiiia  in  a  tot  ainuoua  eourae  from  eeat  to  wast 
into  the  departasot  of  Lot  et  Oaronne.  It  is  navigable 
throagboat 

The  oavintimi  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department  may 
be  estimatw  at  about  fifteen  miles;  that  of  the  Lot  at 
%bout  eigbtT-six.  There  are  no  canals. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
mlyfour:  their  aggregate  length  rJan.  1,  1837)  was  170 
miles,  of  which  llfi  were  in  repair,  13  out  of  repair,  and  411 
unfinished.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  by 
Orl^ns  and  Limoges  to  Cahors,  and  ftom  Cahora  to  Mont* 
auban  and  Toulouse.  These  two  roads  form  one  linev  whieh 
eroaaes  the  department  from  north  to  south.  Other  roada 
lead  from  Cahom  eaatvard  to  ViUefmnehe  and  Rodei 
(AvevTon),  and.  weatwaid  along  the  banka  of  the  Lot  and 
the  Ganmne  to  Bordeaux  (Gironde).  The  Routes 
pertenwntalM  were  nineteen  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
length  ofnearty  400  miles,  but  not  half  of  them  were  finished. 
The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to  between  five  and  lix 
tbousuid,  with  an  affiregate  of  nearly  16,000  miles. 

The.  soil  of  the  department  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and 
nearly  half  of  it  is  uiMer  the  plough.  More  com  is  raised 
than  is  required  for  home  coDsum^ion ;  and  fruit,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  saffiron  are  grown.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  a  ninth  part  of  the  department:  the  export  of  wine 
is  large,  and  the  wines  are  in  good  >t;pute,  especially  those 
of  Cahors  and  Le  Grand  Constant  ^e  white  mulberry- 
tree  is  cultivated  in  almost  all  places,  in  order  to  the  rear- 
h^  of  ailkimma,  which  is  much  attended  to.  The  wood- 
lands are  also  extensive,  occupying  about  one-sixth  part 
of  the  department.  The  number  of  sheep  reand  ia  great, 
wool  bong  an  important  object  of  attention  to  the  former. 
Fwiltry.  game,  and  truflles  are  abunduit. 

The  dmartnuDt  is  divided  into  three  arrondiwanientii,  at 
foUowa:— 


Cahors.  S. 
Figeae  N.E. 
Gourdou  N.W. 


Am  Id  8^ 

ToMdatlaalB  _ 

Ml  1m. 
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860 

116.336 

117.299 

123 

616 

87,7S7 

89.778 

113 

558 

79.764 

79,926 

66 

2034 

283,827 

287,003 

300 

There  are  twenty-nine  cantoau,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissemMit  of  Cahors  are  Cahors  (population 
in  1831,  10;818  town,  12,050  whole  eommuiie;  in  1836. 
12.417  commune)  [Cabou];  St.  CSrq,  Vera,  LaRoqae- 
de»-Ares.Luxech,  St  Vinoent-de-Rivedot  Castlefranc.  Bel- 
leye,  Prayssac,  Crezels,  Puy-l'Evlque,  and  Duravel,  on  or 
near  the  Lot;  Cabreres  orCabrerets.  on  the  Celle,  a  feeder 
«t  Alb  Lot ;  Conoota,  Beauregard,  Lalbenqne,  Castelnau-de- 
Montratiex  (pop.  4053).  and  Moncuq,  in  the  country  south  of 
the  Lot ;  and  Catm,  St  Hidard,  Lherio.  or  Lherm.  Les  Af- 
ques,  Cuals,  Marmignac,  Montelera,  and  Fressinet,er  Frais- 
sinet,  in  that  part  of  the  arrondissement  which  lies  north  of 
that  river.  Cabreres  or  Cabrereta  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto 
with  beautiful  stalactites.  Castlenau-de-Hontratier  is  on  a 
hOl,  the  base  of  whioh  is  washed  by  the  Latte  or  Lute,  one  of 
the  streams  flowiDg  into  the  Garonne.  Itbasaomemanufoc- 
taret  of  ooaiae  woollens  for  the  (dothing  ot  the  peasantry  of 


the  netgbbouihood.  Th^  ehueh  wai,  befon  be  BotqIk- 

tion,  a  ooll^iate  church. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Figeae  are  Figeae  and  Ifar- 
eiltao^  on  the  Celle;  Bouillae,  C^denao  or  Cladenat^  and 
Cajere^  on  the  Lot;  Cardaillae  wid  Fons,  on  two  small 
atname  whieh  unite  and  flow  into  the  Celle ;  Britonoux  oa 
theCAn,afoederof  theDordonej  8tG«r6eiithe  Have, 
that  flows  into  the  CAre ;  and  Lonbreaaae,  Sooso^iae,  and 
L'HApitaL  Figeae,  capital  of  the  ammdissement,  owes  ito 
origin toawealthyB4niedictineabbey,foundedin  a.i».755  by 
king  Popin  le  Bref,  and  afterwards  secularised.  Figeae 
was  besieged  a.d.  1568  by  a  powerful  army  of  Huguenota;  but 
the  assailanta,  after  three  months,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  They  afterwards  took  the  town  by  surprise,  ajk 
1S76.  pillaged  it,  and  put  many  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
swoiid.  They  «rected  a  citadel,  which  was  given  tip  in  a.d. 
1622  to  Louis  XUL,  who  demolished  it,  as  well  as  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  There  are  two  fine  (Sotbic 
churches  at  Figeae.  The  population  in  1831  was  4691  for 
the  town,  or  6390  for  the  wdmo  eommune ;  in  1836  it  was 
6237  for  the  commune.  Smna  cotton  meau'foetures  are 
carried  on,  and  there  ia  oonsiderable  trade  in  wine  and 
eattlo.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  nei^bouxfaood.  and  there 
is  a  quarry  of  exoetlent  freestone.  Marcillac  had  formeriy 
an  abbey,  the  foundation  of  whieh  waa  ascribed  to  Pepin 
\p  Bref.  There  is  near  the  town  a  remarkable  grotto, 
comprehending  aeveral  apartmenta,  with  stalaoUtes  and 
Btalagmitea  having  the  forms  of  columns  and  statues.  Near 
C^are  are  some  caverns,  denominated  *  the  Caverns  of 
Waiffre.*  from  the  ciroumstance  of  the  adherents  of  Waiffre^ 
duke  of  Aquttaine,  having  sought  safety  in  these  caverns 
where  they  were  discovered  and  massacred  by  the  soldiei 
of  Pepin  le  Bref,  St  Ciri  (pop.  2905  town,  3987  who. 
commune)  had,  before  the  Revolution,  two  reliraotu  houses. 
Hempen  cloth  is  manu&ctured  hera^  and  eonaiderable  trade 
ii  carried  on  in  raw  hemp  and  hempm  thread.  Good  marble 
ie  quarried  near  the  town.  At  the  village  of  Assi<r,notfor 
ftom  the  Celle,  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  FVanfois  I.  by  Galiot  de  Gcnonillae;  one  of  his 
officers.  There  is  also  a  church,  the  arehiteoture  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  lightness. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gourdon  are  Gourdon  and  Le 
Vigan.  on  the  Bloae  or  Bleu,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ceou.  a*feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  C^rennac  and 
Souillac,  on  the  Dordt^e;  Martd  in  the  country  north  of 
that  river ;  Gramat  and  Rocamadour,  on  the  Alzou.'which 
flows  into  the  Dordogne;  Moutfaucon.  on  the  Ceou,  a 
feeder  of  the  Dordc^e;  Degagnac  and  Lavercantidre. 
(Sourdon  is  on  a  riding  ground :  toe  pMHilation  in  1831  was 
2813  for  the  town,  or  5153  for  the  whole  commune.  In 
1836  it  waa  5334  for  the  oommane.  Ihete  are  aome  mano- 
footurea  of  woollen  atuA  and  aail-dodi.  Goarae^gruned 
granite  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Souillac  (pop. 
2253  town,  3096  whole  eommune)  has  &  parish  churcn. 
formerly  belonging  to  an  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  a 
ftoo  bnd^  of  seven  arches  over  the  Dordc^ne,  which  is 
here  luvigable.  lliere  is  a  royal  manu&etory  of  flre-arms ; 
coarse  woollens  and  bats  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  leather,  salt,  and  timber.  There  are 
near  the  town  two  remarkable  intermitting  springs,  called 
Le  (rourg  and  Le  Bouley.  Limestone  and  building-stone  are 
quarried  oearMartel  (pop.  1824  town,  2903  whole  commune) 
and  Gramat  (pop.  1 543  town,  3428  whole  commune).  Roca- 
madour had  formerly  a  monastery,  the  church  of  which  sUU 
exiats;  itwaaanol^ectof naorttopi^ns,onaooount ofihe 
burial  there  of  St  Amadour,  whom  aome  legendary  foblet 
confounded  with  Zaooheas  the  pubhoan.  mentioned  in  the 
gospel  of  St  Lake.  Henry  IL  of  England  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  tb^  place:  his  son  Henry  was  on  his  way  to 
pillage  the  church  when  he  died.  A  sword  chained  to  the 
walla  of  this  church  is  aAnned  to  be  that  of  the  chivalrout 
Roland.  There  is  another  eharch  or  ohapel  at  Roeaioadonr 
cut  out  in  the  rock. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  wooUen 
atu&  of  various  Idnds,  lineiu.  and  some  silks.  The  chief 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  com.  floor,  wine,  and 
walnut  oil  and  hranp.  These  goods  are  sent  to  Cahora  to 
be  sent  down  the  Lot,  or  to  SoniUae  for  embaAatioa  on 
the  Dordogne. 

The  department  eoMtitates  the  dkieeae  of  Cahors.  Um 
bishop  of  which  it  a  snAagan  of  the  archbidim  of  Albi. 
It  ia  in  the  jariadietim  of  the  CoiuJSdyale  of  Agen,  in 
the  eiwaitof  the  Aead^ii^^^^^^^rOC^^ 
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m  the  eleventh  niUtAiy  dinium,  the  head-queiten  of 
which  are  at  Bordeaux.  It  MtTda  five  memben  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  la  xeepeet  of  education  thii  depart- 
XDont  ii  far  below  the  avenge  of  France.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  militaiy  ceiuuBofl82Si29,  only  twenty* 
four  in  a  hundred  could  read  and  writi^  the  average  of 
France  being  Uiirty-nine. 

In  the  time  of  Csesar  this  department  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Cadurci,  from  whom  its  capital  Cabors,  ori- 
ginally Divona,  derived  its  name.  Uxellodunum,  the  last 
place  in  Gaul  which  held  out  against  Ceesar,  was  probably 
a  hill  called  Puech  d'lssolu,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tourmente, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department.  Another 
town,  Varadeturo,  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  was 
probably  at  or  near  Varaie,  a  village  south  of  tbo  Lot. 
before  the  Revolution  the  country  included  in  this  depart- 
ment constituted  the  greater  part  of  Querci  or  Queroy,  a 
province  of  Guienne. 

LOT  £T  GARONNE,  a  department  of  Fnmee,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Dordogne ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Lot ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Ouonne ;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Gers ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Landes ;  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Gironde. 
Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-east,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sauveterre,  to  south-west  on  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  between  Castel  Jaloux  (Lot  et  Garonne) 
and  Roquefort  (Landes)  66  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  near  the  little  town  of 
Duras  north  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Puymirol  south- 
east, 54  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2057  square  miles, 
rather  less  than  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
hut  rather  more  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk. The  population  in  1831  was  346,882 ;  in  1696  it  was 
346,400,  showing  a  decrease  in  Ave  yean  oi  48fi,  and  giving 
168  inhaU^ts  to  a  sauare  nde;  rather  Tnore  than  the 
avenge  density  of  population  in  EVance,  but  not  equal  to 
the  density  of  the  population  of  the  English  county  with 
which  we  have  compared  it.  Afen,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
Garonne,  in  44°  12'  N.  laL,  0*  36^E.  long.,  about  330  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Altis,  or  369  miles  by  the 
road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and  Praigueux. 

The  department  has  no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of 
mounLains  :  the  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne from  that  of  the  Lot  occupy  a  small  portion  on  the 
north-east ;  and  the  nnge  of  high  land  which,  branching 
from  the  Pyrenees,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Adour  from  that 
of  the  Garonne,  overspreads  a  small  portion  on  the  south- 
west The  surface  of  the  department  is  generally  undulat- 
ing, and  slopes  gently  towards  the  west  The  department 
is  wholly  occupied  by  the  strata  above  the  chalk.  Some 
iron  is  procured ;  and  there  are  marl-pits  and  gypsum-quar- 
ries. Peat  and  potters*  earth  are  also  procured ;  the  first 
in  small  quantity,  the  second  abundantly. 

The  principal  riven  are  the  Garonne,  and  its  tributaries 
the  Lot  and  the  Baise.  The  Garonne  enters  the  department 
from  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  on  the  south-east  side,  and 
tuns  west-north-west  27  miles  to  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  Baise,  receiving  the  Sadne  on  its  left  and  the  Gers 
on  the  right  bank :  it  then  runs  15  miles  north  by  west  to 
below  Tonneins,  receiving  the  Baise  on  the  left  and  the  Lot  on 
the  right  bank :  from  below  Tonneins  it  flows  about  20 
miles  norUi-west  into  the  department  of  Gironde.  The 
length  of  that  port  of  the  river  which  is  in  this  department 
may  be  estimated  at  62  miles :  the  offiaisl  returns  make  it 
65.  The  Baise  enten  the  department  Arom  that  of  Gers  on 
the  south  side ;  and  flows  17  miles  north  by  west  by  N£rac 
(where  it  becomes  navigable)  to  Lavardec ;  from  thsnce  it 
flows  north-east  and  north  7  miles  into  the  (raronne :  its 
whole  course  in  the  department  is  24  miles,  for  about  half 
of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Lot  enters  this  department 
from  that  of  Lot,  on  the  eastern  aide :  and  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing course  south-west  12  miles  to  the  little  town  of  Penne, 
where  it  receives  the  Bondusson  on  the  left  bank;  from 
thence  it  flows  west  by  north  12  miles  to  Chasseneuil ;  and 
ftom  Chasseneuil  20  miles  south-west  to  its  junction  with 
the  Lot.  its  whole  course  in  this  department-  is  about  44 
miies  (the  official  returns  give  61),  for  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  naviraUe.  The  Dropt,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
waters  the  northern  part  o[  the  department,  in  which  it  is 
navigable  fbr  about  16  miles ;  it  unites  with  Uu  Oanmne  in  i 
the  adjacent  department  of  Gironde.  The  total  inland  na>- 
visation  of  this  department  amounts,  aocor^ng  to  the  offi- 
mH  n^taa,  to  about  IM  miles.  Thue  are  no  oaoals. 


There  wen  in  1837  six  goveminent  losds,  with  an  a|Kf» 
gate  length  of  S23  miles,  of  which  38  miles  wen  uuflnisbsd. 
The  roaa  from  Paris  by  JUmoges  and  Perigueux  enten  the 
department  on  the  north  and  runs  southward  by  (Jac  dUonnes. 
Vuleneuve  d'Agen,  Agen  and  Astofort  to  AiicL.  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gers.  Roads  branch  off  from  this  at  Villa- 
neuve  d'Agen  by  Libos  and  Fumel,  alone  the  bank  of  the 
Lot  to  Gabon  (Lot);  and  from  Agen  by  La  Flmnaand  La 
Monjoye  to  Condom  (Gen).  A  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Toulouse  by  the  bank  of  the  Garonne  passes  tlnrougfa  Baseille^ 
Marmande,  Tonneins,  CTlairac,  AiguiUon  ( where  a  road  from 
Villeneuve  d'Agen  by  Temple  and  La  Fate  falls  into  it), 
Port'Sainte-Mane,  Clermon^  and  Agen  (where  it  intersects 
the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Auch),  into  the  department  of 
Tarn  et  Garoime.  A  branch  from  this  road  at  POit- 
Sainte-Marie  leads  by  Lavardec  and  Nirae  ahmg  the  banks 
of  the  Baise  to  Auch, 

The  departmental  roads  were  sixteen  in  number,  having 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  270  miles,  of  which  about  55 
miles  were  out  of  repair,  and  nearly  100  miles  unfinished. 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  amounted  to  above  nine  thou- 
sand, with  an  aggr^ate  length  of  nearly  8000  miles. 

The  valleys  watered  by  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne  are  anumg 
therichestportionsofthesoilofFrattce:  but  the  wastem  sine 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  thoee  dreaiy  wastes*  or 
'  landes,'  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  this  part  of 
France  [Gibomdb  ;  La-niss]  :  they  constitute  about  an  eiehth 
of  the  department  These  districts,  covered  with  dryandshift- 
ing  sand,  produce  only  a  little  lye  or  panic,  and  that  by  the 
aidofmanure;  they  are  covered  in  some  places  by  pools  and 
marshes ;  in  other  parts  by  forests  of  pines  or  cork-treea, 
which  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  de- 
partment The  northern  parts  of  the  department  are  occu- 
pied by  a  ferruginous  clay  which  yields  but  a  poor  return  to 
the  cultivator ;  and  the  hills  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Lot  in  the  eastern  part  an  little  better.  These  compara. 
lively  unproductive  soils  extend  over  two-thirds  of  fne  de- 

rtment  The  valleys  of  the  Lot  and  Gwouuecompensat* 
their  tetilitv  for  these  bairen  tracts:  they  produce 
abundanoe  of  wneat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maixe ;  so  that 
the  growthof  com  in  the  department  exceeds  the  consump- 
tion. Above  half  the  srnl  is  under  the  plough.  Fruit-trees 
are  numerous,  especially  plum-trees,  which  yield  excellent 
prunes  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  and 
the  produM  is  double  the  consumption.  The  wine  is  high- 
coloured  and  rich,  well  calculated  for  keeping  and  for  bear- 
ing a  sea  voyage ;  hut  in  other  respects  not  of  the  best 
quality,  except  the  red  wines  of  Thesac,  La  Rocal,  Buzet, 
and  P^ricard;  and  the  white  wines  of  Qairac  and  Aiguilloo. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  the  best  grown 
in  France ;  and  hemp  is  of  remarkably  fine  growth  and  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  woods,  consisting  <^iefly  of  pines, 
cwk-treei,  and  chasnut-trees,  occupy  about  an  eighth  of 
the  department  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mea- 
dow-Iud,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  are  tolerably 
extensive :  the  breed  of  oxen  is  good ;  and  there  are  large 
flocks  of  she^.  Mules  and  asses  are  numerous,  but  horses 
are  not  so.  Pigs  have  much  increased  of  late  years.  Poul- 
try also  has  been  reared  in  increasing  quantity,  especially 
geese  and  turkeys,  of  which  a  great  number  are  sent  to  other 

?arts  of  France.  Bees  ore  numerous,  also  game  and  fish 
he  Garonne  yields  the  salmon,  the  trout,  and  the  lamprey, 
and  even  some  sturgeons.  There  an  wolves,  foxes,  rats, 
and  moles. 

The  climate  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  France. 
There  are  however  alternate  periods  of  lain  and  clear  weather 
of  such  length  as  fretjuently  to  iiyure  the  harvests.  The 
winds  are  high,  especially  uie  north-west  wind,  which  in 
summer  frequently  causes  violent  tempests.  In  the  spring 
frequent  foga,  accompanied  with  a  Ught  hoar  frost,  and  fol- 
lowed by  bright  and  intense  sunshine,  are  very  injurious  to 
vegetation.  The  mar^y  exhalations  of  the  landes  give  rise 
to  dangerous  bilious  and  intermittent  feven. 

Ihe  oepartment  is  dividRid  into  four  arrondissemwLts,  as 
follows:— 

Aiwin       Bmhtiaii  fa 
Nkme,  SibuUon.  iq.  idlw.    1881.       UK.  fkmrnamm. 

Agen  ....  S.E.  390  84,969    84,388  87 

Marmande    .    .  N.W.  S47  104,068  104.172  103 

N«rae  ....  S.W.  524  60,661    60,879  78 

Villeueuve  d'Agen  N.E.  696  97,587  96,961  86 
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lb*  nnvber  of  oantons,  or  districts,  eieh  under  m  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  thirty-Bve. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Agen  are  Agen,  Aieuillon,  Port- 
Saiote- Marie,  and  ClennoTit,on  the  (Garonne ;  Granger  ontbe 
Lot;  Puymirolonand  Saint  Maurin oearthe  Sadne ;  Beau- 
ville  and  La  Sauvetat  de  Sauv£res  on  the  Sonne,  a  feeder 
of  that  river;  Astafbrt  and  Layraoon  theOers;  1a  Roque- 
l^mbaut,  Castelautier  and  Prayssas  in  the  country  north  of 
tboGaronno;  aiidLaPlume,Moirax,CBudecM»te^8ndCuq, 
in  the  country  aouth  of  tiie  Oaroune. 

Agen  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganmne.  It  is  men* 
tioned  hy  Ptolemy,  who  makes  it  the  capital  ctf  the  Nitio- 
hriges,  a  Celtic  tnbe:  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Itinerary 
«f  Antoninus,  in  Ausmlus,  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  in 
the  Peutinger  Table:  its  Latin  name  was  Aginnum  or 
Agennum.  Few  towns  suffered  more  severely  in  the  irrup- 
lion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  overthrew  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  in  the  troubled  i^es  which  followed.  It  was  piUaged 
by  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Bui^ndians ;  and 
at  a  later  time  by  Saracens  and  Northmen.  It  was  after- 
wards at  different  periods  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse :  and  in  the  religidus  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
suflbred  a^^in.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  pleasant,  but 
the  town  itsdf  is  ill  built ;  the  squares  or  open  spaces  are 
in^lar.  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dir^_ :  the  houses 
are  neiUier  handsome  nor  convnient  The  bridge  ovte  the 
Garonne  is  tolenbly  handsome ;  and  the  pahlio  walks,  es- 
pecially the  'Coots'  on  the  hanks  of  ttie  Ganmne,  delightful. 

The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notiee  are  the  Ch  urch 
of  St  Caprais,  the  I^ee^s  Office,  and  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Jacques.  The  population  in  1S31  was  11,991  fbrthe  town, 
«r  12,631  for  tbs  whole  commune;  in  1636  it  was  13,309 
for  the  commune.  The  manufoctures  are  leather,  serge, 
printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  goods,  sailcloth,  iron  goods, 
starch,  and  candles :  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  articles,  and 
in  com.  Hour,  wine,  and  fniit,  which  are  sent  to  Bordeaux. 
There  are  four  yearly  ^ra.  There  are  a  public  library  of 
11,000  to  12,000  volumes,  a  museum,  a  bighrscbool,  a 
society  of  arts,  scienoes,  and  agriculture ;  a  departmental 
nursery,  a  theatre,  and  \Mlhs.  Among  the  eminent  natives 
of  Agen  are  Sulpicius  Severus,  me  of  the  Christian  fttthers, 
Joseph  Scalifi^r,  and  LacipMe. 

Agen  is  the  seat  of  an  antient  bishopric;  the  diocese 
now  comprehends  the  dbpartment :  the  bishop  is  asuffiiigan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of 
ft  Cour  Royale,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  departments 
of  Ger^,  Lot,  and  Lot  et  Garonne. 

Aiguilton  (pop.  2062  town,  4080  whole  commune)  is  in  a 
reij  fertile  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  Ga- 
ronne. A  noble  chdteau  was  commenced  here  in  1790  by  the 
Duke  of  Aiguillon  and  never  finished.  There  are  also  (or  were 
within  the  present  century)  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle, 
}nce  of  considerable  strength.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture.stockings.  and  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
oood.  Port-Sainte-Marie  (pop.  1976  town,  3079  whole 
com.)  and  Clennont  are  on  the  road  between  Aiguillon  and 
Azen,  very  near  each  other. 

lo  the  ammdissement  of  Hmnande  are  Ibrmande, 
Meilhan,  St.  Baceille,  Caumont.  Le  Mas  d'Agenob,  and 
Tonneins  on  the  Garonne ;  Cocumont  and  Bouelon  in  the 
countrysouih-wcst  of  that  river;  Castel-Moron,Xa  Parade, 
La  Fitte,  and  Ctairae,  on  the  Lot;  Souvelat,  Allemans, 
Pardaillan,  and  Duras,  on  or  near  the  IVopt;  Soumenzac. 
in  the  district  north  of  that  river,  and  Munmont,  Levignac, 
Lauzun,  Seiches,  and  St.  Barthelemi,  Puymielan,  Escasse- 
fort,  Castelnau'sur-Gupie,  Gontaut,  and  Verieuil,  in  the 
country  between  the  Dropt,  the  Lot,  and  the  Garonne. 
Marmande  is  an  antient  town  which  was  pillaged  by  the 
Saracens.  It  is  in  a  ^lain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
fertile  rather  than  picturesque.  Though  an  old  town,  it  is 
tolerably  well  built.  It  has  a  handsome  fountain  and  a 
high-  school,  the  buildbgs  of  which  are  worthy  of  observation. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5261  for  the  town,  or  7345  for 
th«  whole  commune :  in  1836  it  was  7537  for  tlie  commune. 
The  inhabitftnts  manufoctnre  coarse  linens,  bed-ticking, 
cordage,  leather,  and  hats ;  and  trade  with  Bordeaux  in  com, 
vine,  brandy,  plums,  and  hemp.  There  are  a  public  library 
and  an  urieultural  society.  Tonneins  consists  almost 
entirely  of  i  long  and  broad  street,  lined  with  good  and  even 
«I%ant  houses.  The  town-hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
in  a  handsome p2actf  or  square,  planted  with  elms,  and  com- 
numding  a  view    the  river.  The  inhabitanta  (3944  town. 


6494  whole  commune),  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Protestants, 
manufacture  pins,  rope,  and  hempen  thread  or  >am.  Near 
the  town  is  a  snuff  manufactory.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Glairac(pop.  2467  town,  4949  whole  commune) 
was  (he  first  town  in  France  which  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion ;  it  was  formerly  the  rival  of  Tonneins  in  trade :  its 
snuff  was  the  most  esteemed  of  any  iu  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  N£rac  are  N£rac,  Moncrabeau, 
lavardee,  and  Viane,  or  Viannes,  on  the  Baise;  Brueh.  Fran- 
ceacas,  Montagnac,  Moncau,  and  La  Moinoye,  in  the  eountnr 
east  of  theBsdse;  Sos  and  Hesin  on  the  Geliie;  Castel- 
Jalottx,  Villefranohe,  Damazan,  Saintraflle  or  XaintraiUes, 
LauBsei^an,  and  Dunnce,  in  the  country  west  of  the  Baise 
and  G«&e.  NArao  consists  of  two  parts,  Great  and  little 
N^rac,  divided  ftom  each  other  by  the  Baise,  over  which  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  In  Great  N^rac  lb  a  fine  Crothic  castle* 
built  by  the  English,  which  was  for  a  lonf^  time  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  kin|^  of  Navarre.  Henn  IV.  held  his  court 
there.  In  the  religious  wan  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Rohan,  the  Protestant  leader,  who  ex- 

gelled  the  magistrates  and  the  partisans  of  the  royalist  pariy ; 
utthe  town  wasreoccupiedthe  same  night  by  the  royalists, 
nnder  the  duke  of  Hayenne.  Great  and  Little  NCnc  are 
both  walled.  The  market-houses  are  very  large.  The 
population  in  1831  was  3566  town,  or  6327  for  the  whole 
oommune:  in  1836  it  was  6603  for  die  commune.  Among 
the  manufketures  of  the  town  are  hosiery,  leather  and 
starch ;  there  are  several  eom-mnis;  the  flour  is  exported 
or  made  up  into  searbtscnit,  or  into  patties,  highly  esteemed 
by  epicures.  Hezin(pop.  1962  town,  3146  whole  commune) 
has  many  water-mills  in  or  about  the  town.  Cork-cutting 
and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  manufacture  or 
coarse  earthenware  in  the  neighbourhood.  Castel-Jaloux 
was  one  of  the  places  which  took  part  with  the  Hufj;uenots 
in  their  struggle  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  was  obliged  to 
submit  Paper,  leather,  and  coarse  woollens  are  manu- 
factured ;  and  considerable  mde  is  carried  on  in  cattl^ 
wine,  honey,  and  paper. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  VilleneiiTe  d'Agen  are  Ville- 
neuve  d*Agen,  Fumel,  Libos,  Penne,  Chasseneuil,  Sainte- 
Livrade  (pop.  3i43),  and  Le  Temple  on  the  Lot;  Tournon 
(pop  7901)  on  the  Bondusson ;  Frespech,  Ptyols,  Dolmayrao, 
and  Montpemc  or  Montpezat.  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Lot;  Cbuveterre,  Paulhiac.  Mon&nquin  (pop.  5201).  La 
Ledftt,  Castelnau-de-Comb(»,  Caneon,  Honmu,  or  Hontaut 
le  Jeune,  and  Honelar,  between  the  Lot  and  the  Dropt; 
end  VillerM,  Castfllonnes.  and  Cabuzac  on  the  Dropt. 
Villeneuve  d'Agen,  or  Villeneuve-sur-Lot,  has  an  antient 
castte.  and  some  remams  of  the  antient  town-walls,  which 
have  in  most  parts  been  replaced  by  handsome  walks.  The 
town,  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  well  laid 
out  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  Lot ;  the  principal 
arch  has  about  115  feet  span,  and  is  58  high.  The  population 
in  1831  was  5934  town,  or  10,652  whole  commune;  iii  1836 
It  was  11,222  for  the  commiine:  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  tanning,  and  carry  on  trade  in  com.  wine,  plums, 
cattle,  and  linen.  There  are  papei^raills  and  iron-works 
near  the  town.  There  are  two  y«arly  fours.  There  are  a 
high-school  and  an  unicttltnral  society.  Fumel  has  some 
paper-mflls ;  and  at  Penne  (pop.  6005)  some  manufoetuies 
of  leather  and  other  articles  are  carried  on. 

Tbo  population  of  the  above  places^  when  not  odierwise 
specified,  is  that  of  thetrhole  commune^  firom  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  chief  branches  of  manufocture  are  corks,  sailcloth, 
light  woollens,  quilts  and  other  cotton  goods,  snuff,  earihen- 
ware,  and  gloves.  Tbere  are  also  glass-houses,  tan-yards,' 
paper-mills,  and  iron-works.  The  number  of  iron  furnaces 
for  producing  pig-iron  is  five ;  charcoal  is  the  principal  fuel 
used :  there  are  twelve  foives  for  the  preparation  of  wrougbt- 
iron.  The  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  wine,  brandy, 
flour,  prunes,  hemp,  deals,  resin  and  pitch.  These  articles 
are  sent  chiefly  to  Bordeaux  or  Toolonse,  the  conveyance 
to  Uwse  towns  beiug  focilitated  hy  the  navigation  of  the 
Garonne. 

The  depariment  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Agen,  and  is 

in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  that  city,  and  of  the 
AMd£mie  Universitaire  of  Cahors.  Tbere  are  five  Proles- 
tant  consistories  in  the  department,  viz.  at  ClaiTac.  Ton- 
neins, N^rac,  lAfltte.andCa8telmoron.  The  department  is 
in  the  eleventh  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  Bordeaux.  It  returns  five  membeanb  lhftCaiaidi#r  of 
BaMties.  Digitized  by  VjOVJ^Tt. 
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The  depaitnent  for  the  most  part  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Nitiobriget,  but  it  includes  probably  amall  por- 
tiona  of  the  country  <^the  Petrooorii  and  Vasatea.  Aginnum 
( Agen)  and  Exoisum  (on  the  site  of  Villeneuve  d'Agen)  were 
tovDi  the  Nitiobrigei.  In  the  Roraan  diviaion  of  Gaul,  the 
department  waieompreheoded  in  Norempopulana,  a  subdi- 
vision (tfAquitania.  It  was  afterwards  succaaaivelj  under  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Frank* ;  and  was  axpoaed  to  the  rarages 
of  the  Gascons  or  Vaseona,  the  Saraoans,  and  the  Northmen 
or  Nannana.  It  anffined  alio  in  the  crusade  againit  the 
Albigenses;  and  was  oeded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny.  It  was  one  of  the  distriou  which  early  received 
the  doouines  of  the  RefiMrmaUon.  Before  the  Revolution 
it  oonstituted  part  of  Agenots  and  Baxadois,  subdivisiooB 
of  Guienne ;  and  of  Condomois  and  Lomagne,  subdivisions 
(tf  Gascogne. 

LOTHAIRE.  [Obbhany.] 

lOTHARINGlA.  [LomuiNX.} 

xX)THIANS  is  a  term  under  which  that  pertof  Scotland 
is  comprehended  which  stretches  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  includes  the  three  counties  of 
Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  The  first  of 
these  counties  is  also  culed  East  Lothian,  the  aecond  Mid 
Lothian,  and  the  last  Weat  Lothian.  This  region  lies 
between  56"  40'  and  fiS*  N.  lat,  and  between  8^  S4'  and 
a"  W  W.  long. 

CMtf-i^'nf.— -The  Lammermuir  Hills  terminate  on  the 
east  in  Berwiokdiire  with  the  bold  and  rocky  promontory 
fit  8l  Abb's  Head,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  U86  feet 
idMve  the  sea.  From  this  point  the  coast,  trending  north 
of  west,  continues  rocky  and  steep  as  &r  as  Fast  Castle, 
and  its  average  elevation  is  hardly  less  than  200  feet  Far- 
ther west  it  sinks  lower,  but  still  presents  precipices  and 
crags  to  the  sea,  which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  100  feet 
Its  oharaoter  is  somewhat  changed  where  Haddingtonshire 
begins :  though  it  continues  to  1^  rocky,  the  shrares  rise  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  a  moderate  height ;  but  west  of  Dunbar 
Castle  craggy  cliffii  and  precipices  again  appear,  which  at 
last  disappear  under  the  sands  of  Belhaven,  A  low  and 
aaudy  bmeh  extends  on  both  aidM  of  the  mouth  of  the 
TVne ;  on  the  north  it  con^ues  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peffer, 
wi^  the  exoeptioa  of  the  small  promontory  of  Whitberry, 
which  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation.  But  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Peffer  the  clifis  are  precipitous  and  rugged,  in 
some  places  not  leu  than  100  feet  high,  and  overhang 
the  sea.  Tantallan  Castle  stands  on  a  high  rock  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  on  three  sides.  The  coast  continues 
high,  but  less  precipitous,  as  far  as  New  Berwick :  weat  of 
that  place  it  is  flat  and  sandy  for  eight  miles ;  but  as  we 
advance  farther  westward  it  becomes  rocky  near  Chapel 
Ness,  and  in  some  places  almost  bold :  this  character  con- 
tinues to  Gulan  Nesa.  The  beai^  of  Aberiady  Bay  is  flat 
and  sandy,  and  so  is  the  remaindM  of  the  shores  of  Bast 
Lothian,  ezoept  some  small  portiona  of  it  near  Graigielaw, 
Bo^hill,  and  wast  of  Preston  Pans,  where  it  is  several  foot 
hiu.  Tlie  shores  of  Hid  Lothian  are  low  and  sandy  as  hi 
as Xaitb,  and  some  miles  forther  west ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amood,  which  torm»  the  boundary 
between  Mid  and  West  Lothian,  they  are  intersected  bv  some 
bills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  coast  rises  somewhat liigher 
west  of  the  Amend,  where  it  attains,  on  an  average,  an 
elevation  of  between  50  and  60  feet,  and  so  it  continues  as 
fhr  as  Black  Ness,  where  it  begins  to  lower,  until,  west  of 
Borrowstounness,  it  sinks  so  low  that  more  than  2000  acres 
are  coveted  by  the  tide. 

Surface^  Sail,  and  Biven. — Nearly  aU  the  hifdi  lands  in 
which  the  rivers  originate  that  flow  southward  to  the  Tweed, 
and  northwud  to  the  North  Sea  and  Frith  of  Forth,  lie 
within  the  Lothians,  and  the  elevated  ground  which  consti- 
tutes the  northon  edge  of  the  bann  <u  the  Qyde  extends 
along  thajr  boundary.  Hie  whole  region  may  be  consi- 
derad  as  divided  by  nature  into  three  portions.  The  roost 
eastern  comprehrads  the  whole  of  East  Lothian  and  a  small 
portion  of  Mid  Lothian,  having  for  its  natural  boundary  a 
range  of  hills  which  constitute  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Esk,  and  extend  from  Borthwick  tu  Inveresk : 
they  are  called,  at  least  towards  their  northern  termination, 
the  Hills  of  Falside  and  Carberty.  The  second  portion 
comprehends  the  country  between  this  range  and  the  Leith 
Water,  and  contains  the  Pentland  Hills.  The  third  divi- 
sion extends  from  Leith  Water  to  the  river  Avon,  which 
lepantes  West  Lothian  from  Stirlingshire. 

!l!hi  easteni  regim  comprehend*  the  greater  p«tion  of 


the  LamnMrmuir  range,  of  which  the  remaindef  balongi 
to  Berwickshire.  These  hill*  oonititnlB  within  East  Ia- 
Ihian  a  oontinuoua  chain,  "beginning  at  the  Lammerlaw 
(about  2°  60'W.  long.),  and  running  north-eaat  to  iheS^m 
Law ;  their  course  uienee  to  St  Abb'a  Head  is  nearly  east 
The  highest  summits  of  thia  chain  are  Lammeriaw,  about 
1700  feet,  and  Sayera  Law,  1730.  TowaRli  the  north  this 
ridge  torminatea  nihar  abmptly ;  hut  towanb  ttia  aoudi  it 
aeins  off  sevei^  ridges,  whteh  axisnd  in  a  sonth  uaatmn 
direetbn,  and  contain  several  snmnuts.  Syartlaton  or 
Spartledown  Law  is  1020  feet  hijjh.  That  portion  of  East 
Lothian  which  is  indnded  within  the  Lammermuir  ELiUs 
contain*  many  deep  valleys,  through  each  of  which  flowa  a 
fiver  aeatoely  perceptible  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fluminf 
a  very  oonnderablo  torrent.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  « 
wide,  and  formed  b?  the  debris  of  the  mounuins  through 
which  they  flow.  The  valleys  are  rather  narrow  and  of 
moderate  fertility,  but  they  are  under  oultivatioD.  The 
hills  are  mostly  covered  with  muii  or  moaa,  hut  are  enable 
of  improvement  This  elevated  diitriet  is  Nmtimaaoovered 
with  snow  for  three  months. 

From  the  Lammwlaw  a  series  of  hill*  «oct«nda  aon^ 
westward  to  Fala  HilL  Th^  are  conneMadlv  high  ffromid 
with-  one  another,  and  ara  oonnBonly  oalled  the  Soalria 
Hills,  fl«m  me  of  Uw  hig^Mat  aumariti.  Tlwy  attain  an 
elevaticm  of  near  1000  feet.  West  of  tham  the  vatcfsbed 
between  the  GMa  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed*  and  the 
Borthwick,  is  fonueu  by  a  table-land  of  an  uneven  aurftoe, 
but  without  any  distinct  ridge.  It  extends  on  both  side* 
of  the  Gore  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  E^  and  is  called 
Borthwick  Muir.  Ito  elevation  above  the  sea  is  between 
500  and  600  feet,  and  its  aurfiM»  is  chiefly  covered  with 
moss  or  heath.  The  Gore  Water  runs  in  a  narrow  and 
deep  valley  of  very  moderate  fertility.  In  this  muir,  north- 
west of  Borthwick,  rise  the  Fnlsne  and  Carberry  Hills, 
which  run  northwaid  between  Oichton  and  Orauston  on  the 
east,  and  Cockpen  and  Dalkeith  on  the  wast,  and  tanninate 
two  miles  south-east  Inveresk.  Thmr  deration  vaites 
flmn  500  to  700  feet 

The  country  between  the  Soutrle  Hilli,  BortliwiekM air, 
and  the  Carbwry  ridge  partakes  much  of  the  oharaoter  of 
the  muir,  but  the  el^ation*  are  higher,  being  on  an  average 
200  feet  above  the  base,  which,  near  the  Soutrie  Hills,  is 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  lowers  eonsiderably  fertlier 
north.  Most  of  ^is  tract  is  eovned  with  heath,  but  other 
portions  are  green,  though  they  are  interaeeted  with  begs. 
Along  the  rivers  there  are  small  tracts  of  good  land. 

The  country  skirting  the  Lammermuir  Hills  on  the  north 
is  rather  undulating  than  hilly :  ita  elevations  have  gentle 
slopes,  and  rise  hardly  more  than  100  feet  above  Aeirbaae, 
which  varies  in  height  above  the  sea  from  about  600  feet 
near  the  bills  to  250  feet  towards  the  Tyne.  The  highest 
hills  in  thi*  tract  are  Skimnwr  HiU  near  Sal  too  (600  feet 
above  the  tH^  and  Down  HiU  near  Scott  (550  feet).  Tlw 
tract  doea  not  contain  much  mooriand;  and  though  many 
parts  near  the  Lammermuir  have  a  sandy  and  rather  starile 
surfeae,  the  remaindo-  is  tolerably  fertfle^  and  predooa* 
good  crop*.  The  northern  boundary-line  of  this  tract  begins 
on  the  east  at  Bnnmouth,  east  of  J>unbar,  and  followa  a 
low  ridge  of  elev^ed  ground  whidi  ran*  weatward  near 
Spott  Stenton,  Garvald,  and  Gilford,  whence  it  paiaea  to 
Salton. 

From  this  line  the  country  slopes  gradually  toward*  the 
river  Tyne,  without  forming  any^  hills,  except  the  Trsmin 
Hill,  in  the  pariah  of  FrestMi-kirk,  which  rises  abrupUyon 
all  sides,  and  on  the  south  is  nearly  perpendicular.  This 
district  which  is  between  two  and  four  miles  wide,  oontains 
the  most  fertile  lands  of  East  Lothian,  and  inrodnoe*  very 
rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grauu.  AIoik  the  T^na  thai* 
are  xidi  meadow-lands,  especiuly  towards  uie  mouth  of  the 
river. 

The  IVne  originates  in  two  branehea  in  tiie  Caibory 
Hills  and  on  Borthwick  Muir.  The  norlfaam  branchy  ealled 
the  Tyne,  unites  with  the  southern,  called  Salton  Water, 
near  Salton  House :  at  the  Junction  the  latter  ia  the  saova 
considerable  river.  From  Salton  House  tho  rivar  run*  ina 
general  north-east  direction  with  numerous  winding*  to  ita 
mouth.  At  Linton  it  traverses  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which 
formerly  caused  a  waterfall  about  two  feet  high,  but  the 
rock  has  been  lately  cleared  away.  The  tide  aaoenda  die 
river  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  whole  ooursa  of  the 
"^ne  is  about  30  milea. 

Fran  tha  Hilla  of  Falside,  soutb'^^t^^aiMk,  mm 
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high  gnund  rtlcu  in  a  north-east  direction,  beiug  nearly 
squally  distant  from  the  churches  of  Tranent  and  Pen- 
caitlaud.  Farther  east  the  ehondies  of  GUadsmiur  and 
Adelatanford  are  bnilt  on  itshiKhestelevation,  and  between 
ibem  are  the  Garleton  Hills,  the  most  ^vated  part  of 
these  high  lands.  From  AdeUtanford  they  extend  eastward 
to  the  vUlage  of  Linton,  where  they  terminate  with  a  very 
gndaal  deMent.  The  snl  on  these  high  landsia  of  inforior 
fyialinr ;  but  on  the  gentle  (toelivities,  with  vfaidi  they  sink 
towards  the  sea  and  the  rirer  Tyne,  it  i>  diaxaeleriud  by 
ferlili^,  espeeially  cm  the  southern  slope*  which  termiiMtes 
near  the  Tyne  in  ridi  meadowa. 

The  northern  slope  of  this  ridge  traminates  east  of  the 
Oarleton  Hills  in  the  vall^  of  the  PeSer.  This  valley 
traverses  East  Lothian  firom  Aberlady  Bay  on  the  west  to 
Peffer  Sands  on  the  east.  The  rivulet  which  traverses  it. 
ika  Peffer,  rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  east  of  Congleton. 
and  immediately  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one 
flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tyningham, 
and  Uie  other  runs  sWly  to  Aberlady  Bay.  The  former 
runs  about  five  and  the  tatter  about  eight  miles.  Their 
common  source  is  said  to  be  26  or  HO  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  nlley,  which  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  was  for- 
merly oeeoimd  by  awampy  grounds,  whioh  have  been 
drained  and  eonrerled  into  mosdoin  ud  fields  of  eonsider- 
aUe  value. 

The  tract  of  land  north  <tf  the  vallqr  of  the  Peffer  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  some  high  ground  running  nearly  west 
and  east  from  Gulan  Ness  to  Tantallan  Castle.  South-east 
of  New  Berwick  is  the  New  Berwick  Hill,  which  is  800  feet 
high.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  region  is  not  cul- 
tivated, but  the  lower  ground  produces  moderate  crops  of 
grain.  Some  la^  tracts  near  the  sear-ahore  are  low,  and 
mostly  covered  with  sand. 

The  south-eastern  porfion  of  the  middle  region,  which 
extends  from  Carberry  Hill  to  Leitb  Water,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  Borthwiek  Muir.  to  which  it  is 
ooDt^ons.  The  whole  tract  between  the  Borthwiek  Muir 
and  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Esk  is  a  table-land,  on 
whioh  numenms  small  hilli  are  dispersed,  and  whioh  in 
the  wrathem  parts  is  about  600  fbet  above  the  sea;  but  to- 
varda  the  union  of  the  two  Esk^  about  two  miles  south  of 
New  Battle,  it  gradually  sinks  down  to  a  lower  level.  The 
higher  part  <tf  this  tract,  like  Bcvthwick  Muir,  is  covered  with 
heath  or  consists  of  moorland*  and  contains  only  narrow 
strips  of  land  along  the  rivers  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  hills  which  occur  along  the  watershed  between 
the  Esk  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  rise  between  100 
and  200  feet  above  their  base:  it  is  only  near  the 
source  of  Moorfoot  Water  that  they  attain  a  much  higher 
elevation,  the  Blaokhope  Scares,  east  of  the  course  of  the 
rivar,  rising  to  18M  fbet,  and  Coatlaw,  wast  of  to  1680 
ftet. 

The  Poitland  Hilla  oconpy  theffnatostpBrt  ttf  the  coun- 
try between  the  Esk  and  Leith  mter.  Tne  aonthem  pw- 
tion  <rf  these  hDls,  running  along  the  boundary-line  of  Mid 
Lothian  and  Peebles,  is  called  CStimedge,  and  contains  the 
Gaimhill.  about  1800  feet  high,  lliis  ridge  runs  nearly 
eaat  and  west,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  conoected 
with  the  Bevelaw-edge,  the  highest  part  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  whose  sumdiits  in  genersi  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1300  to  1600  feet  Logan-house  Hill  is 
more  than  1700  feet  high,  and  Capelaw  15&0;  Gaerketan 
with  which  the  rauge  terminates,  south-east  of  Ckdlington, 
attains  about  1460  feet  The  highest  summits  occupy 
neariy  the  middle  of  the  tract  between  both  rivers,  but  their 
declivities  and  offsets  generally  extend  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  streama  or  to  a  short  distanee  from  them.  Tlie  base  on 
which  the  Penthoid  Hilla  stand  doea  not  appear  to  exceed 
600  ibet  in  deration;  the  sides  of  the  hilb  ar«  steqt  and 
are  only  used  aa  dwep-walks;  in  the  nanow  Talleys  the 
arable  land,  wbieh  ooeuis  only  in  onall  patehea,  is  of  mode- 
rate fertility. 

The  northern  declivity  of  the  Fentland  Hills  terminates 
on  the  east  at  Laswade,  and  ferther  west  a  mile  south  of 
Liberton  uid  about  the  same  distance  east  of  CoUington. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  tlus  line  and  extending  to  the 
thotet  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  presents  in  genersl  an  undu- 
lating- surfeoe  with  a  few  hills  on  it.  among  whioh  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  is  the  highest  The  most  elevated 

Eart  of  this  tract  may  be  ttom  350  to  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
nt  it  lowers  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  Frith,  where  it 
tarminates  in  a  low  shore.  It  c<mtains  the  most  ilntile  and 


I  best  cultivated  portion  of  Mid  Lothian*  though  jU  soil  is  Ai 

bom  being  of  the  first  quality. 

The  rr^ttam  r^on,  comprehendi^  the  western  district* 
of  Mid  Lothian  and  the  whole  of  West  Lotluan,  containa 
in  the  southern  parts  extensive  tracts  covered  with  mosses 
and  heath.  The  surfeoe  fireqwmtly  extends  in  plaiu, 
and  hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  not  common,  exuept  in 
some  places  on  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  whion  fell 
into  toe  Frith  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Clyd&  Some  oi 
these  hills  attain  a  height  of  900  or  1000  feet ;  and  the  most 
western,  the  Levens  Seat,  is  probably  more  than  IHOO  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rivers  do  not  run  in  iuutow  glens,  as  in 
the  moorlands  east  of  the  Fentland  Hills,  and  the  arable 
ground  along  their  banks  is  much  more  extensive  and  more 
fertile ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  is  unfit  for 
agricultural  puipoees.  A  line  drawn  from  Currie  on  the 
I^ith  Water  to  Kirknewton  and  Mid  Calder  in  Mid  I^thian, 
and  thence  to  Livingstone  and  Bathgate  in  Linlithgow,  nay 
be  considered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  this  tract. 

The  country  north  of  this  line  resembles  in  soil  and  sur- 
face the  tract  north  of  the  Fentland  Hills,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  the  level  are  much  greater,  and  its  desoent  is  fer 
from  being  so  uniform.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  oountry 
does  not  slope  towards  the  sea.  but  towards  the  river 
Amend,  which  traverses  it  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  baain 
of  that  river  is  bordered  by  higher  ground*  which  in  some 
places  rises  into  hilU.  Of  these  hills  there  are  in  Mid  Lothin 
the  three  hills  of  Dalmaboy  and  Kaims  between  Leitb  Water 
and  Onniston  Water,  of  which  the  most  southern  attains 
680  and  the  most  northern  660  feet ;  and  the  Corstorphine 
Hills,  west  of  Edinburgh,  which  extend  two  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west  and  rise  to  460  feet ;  they  are  steep 
towards  the  east  and  north.  The  hills  which  rise  on  the 
borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Amend  in  West  Lothian  occupy 
a  larger  surfece.  They  begin  east  of  Bathrate  and  run . 
northward  under  the  names  of  Dumcross  Hilhb  Knock 
Hills,  and  Kipp  Hills;  east  of  Torpichen  is  their  hi|^est 
summit,  the  uura  Naples  which  is  1498  feet  high.  Th^ 
terminate  soutii  of  Linlithgow  with  the  CoeUerue.  SOO  feat 
high.  From  the  lut-mentuned  hill  the  high  ground  ruua 
eastward,  forming  moderate  elevations  with  gentle  detcenta 
until  it  terminates  a  short  distance  from  tlM  mouth  of  the 
Amond.  The  country  enclosed  by  these  high  grounds  con- 
tains a  greater  portion  of  arable  ground  than  any  other  part 
of  theLothians,  except  the  Vale  of  the  Tyne. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Mid  Lotluan  belonn  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed.  Though  contiguous  to  the  If  uir  of 
Borthwiek,  it  presents  a  different  character,  its  surfeoe  being 
fwmed  by  ridges  of  h^h  hills,  between  which  the  rivers  run 
in  deep  and  mostly  narrow  valleys.  The  hills  rise  probably 
to  1000  feet;  the  Tippetknows,  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Mid  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  attains  1333  feet. 
The  arable  ground  in  the  valleys  is  of  only  moderate  fectility, 
bot  the  hills  affbrd  good  sheep-walka. 

Qtchg^j—^ShB  I^mmennoir  Hills  consist  vi  a  loriia  ot 
transition  rocks.  They  are  almost  entirdy  eonpoeed  oiF 
grauwacke,  distinctly  stratified,  but  in  various  pkoes  trap 
rocks  protrude  through  the  strata,  and  between  the  ridges 
old  red  sandstone  occurs,  which  fills  np  to  acertain  level  most 
of  the  valley,  especially  along  the  rivulets.  Altmg  the  north- 
em  declirity  the  hilU  are  covered  by  a  conglomerate,  ooi^ 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  grauwacke  slat* 
coars^y  cemented  togiether,  and  forming  in  many  plaosa 
large  and  elevated  mountain-masfies.  This  conglomerate  ia 
frequently  traversed  by  rooks  of  a  coarse  sandstone  and  pro- 
jecting dikes  or  veins  of  trap,  and  extends  to  some  distance 
from  the  hills.  The  lower  ridges  which  akut  the  hilla  u« 
composed  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  extrnds  to  the  lidn 
running  from  Brozmonth  to  Oiffind*  and  then,atleast  towards 
the  sea,  is  Mlowed  by  a  low  tract  belonging  to  the  coal- 
fonnation ;  for  though  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertila 
soil,  the  clifi  along  the  shore  as  fer  as  Dunbar  exhibit 
limestone,  clay,  ironstoaie,  bituminous  sbale,  and  occa- 
sionally thin  seams  of  coal,  with  some  oi^:aftic  remains. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Tyne  the  surface  consists  of 
claystone,  clinkstone,  and  limestone,  where  it  is  not  covered 
with  mould.  Hie  upper  stratum  however  is  partly  trar 
versed  by  and  partly  rests  on  the  red  sandstone,  which 
fbnns  the  regular  strata  of  this  district  The  sandstone 
rests  on  the  transition  rocks  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  and 
is  in  some  places  cova«d  by  the  ooal-fermation  of  Mid 
Lothian.  In  a  few  places  basalt  and  tcw-ioeks  are  met  with. 

On  the  w^m  extremifrci^til^  if*l?¥@i@g*© 
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eoal-fomiation  begins,  which  extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  southern  durricts  of  Hid  and  West  Lothiaa.  The  great 
oosl-field  lies  to  the  east  and  south  of  Edinbui^h,  where  it 
'  extends  about  25  miles  in  length,  its  greatest  breadth  being 
six  miles.  It  is  calculated  to  cover  an  area  of  60  square 
miles.  Though  the  coal-formation  continues  farther  west- 
ward, it  is  intersected  by  extensive  tracts  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  in  which  only  small  seanu  of  ooal  occur.  But  in 
the  hills  near  Bathgate  the  eoal-fbrmation  again  predomi- 
nates,  and  beds  of  eot^  ooenr  there  vfaidi  are  lit  was  work- 
ing and  extend  westward  into  lanarkshue.  The  ooontry 
between  the  ooal-finmation  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  beloi^B 
to  the  red  sandstoiWb  conaiating  moatly  of  limeatone  and 
sandstone,  through  whkh  at  seTOral  plaoei  trap  and  basalt 
rooks  protrude. 

Lothian,  under  the  names  of  Landen,  Lodoneia,  and 
Lothian,  antieptly  comprehended  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth  as  far  west  as  the  river 
Avon,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Linlithgow  and 
Stirling.  It  consequently  included  the  whole  of  Berwick- 
shire and  part  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh.  Selkirk,  and 
Peebles,  in  addition  to  the  three  counties  of  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  which  three  alone  constitute 
the  distnot  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  *  Lo- 
ttians.'  This  fertile  distriet  was  inhabited  by  the  British 
until  tbrir  expultlon  Inr  the  Sixoiia  abont  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 


(A.O.  843)  Kenneth  Maoalpine  made  inemions  into  Sax- 
onia,  as  Lothian  was  then  called,  but  did  not  sucoeed  in 
obtaining  any  permanent  possession.  It  subsequently  be- 
came indudeid  in  the  bishoiHric  of  Durham,  and  in  the  year 
1020  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  by  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, but  Lothian  continued  to  be  known  as  a  country 
distinct  flrom  Scotland  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  David  L 
(ajx  1124).  The  eastern  boundary  appears  to  have  been 
restrieted  to  theLammermuir  hills  about  the  middle  (rfdw 
twolfUi  eentnry,  during  the  reign  of  William,  samamed  the 
laaa,  and  to  have  been  then  also  flist  divided  into  Beat 
Lo^ian  [HADDiHGTOMsHiiin],  West  Lothian  rLiifUTBsoir- 
SHimtl  and  Hid-Lothian  [Eduvburobsbikxi. 

Witn  reference  to  Sdtnburghshire,  the  Mlowing  table, 
showing  the  state  of  the  parish-schools  of  that  county  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1825,  has  been  compiled  from  the  Ketoma 
made  by  tlie  parochial  minuters  to  Parliament  in  1826.  In 
the  parishes  of  Canongate,  College  Church,  H«h  Church. 
Lady  Yesters,  New  Grey  Friars,  New  North  Church,  Old 
Church,  Old  Grey  Friars,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Cuthbert,  St. 
George,  St.  Mary,  Tolbootb  Kirk,  and  Tron  Church,  there 
are  no  parochial  schools,  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  parishes,  there  are  schools  established  on  what  is 
oalled  the  '  legal  provision,*  besides  private  sehodH,  and  As 
number  of  soiolaia  attending  them  is  very  conaidinableb 
(Camden's  Brit. ;  Chalmers's  CaUdonia;  Old  and  Nem 
StaHtHealJeeemt  ^  SeoUimd»  Stc) 
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LOTIONS,  or  washes,  termed  also  epithems,  and  when 
intended  fitr  the  eye,  ooUyria,  or  eye-washes,  are  either  mix- 
tures of  different  ingredients,  or  solutions  of  various  medi- 
cinal substances,  in  water  or  other  menstrua,  designed  for 
external  application.  If  the  object  be  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature 01  a  part,  they  are  genially  formed  of  spirituous 
or  other  volatile  principles,  which  by  their  evaporation 
occasion  cold  (and  such  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a  very 
thin  single  layer  of  Unen).  or  of  suine  bodies,  which  at  tho 
moment  of  their  solution  eause  a  rednoad  tonperature,  and 
which  should  be  applied  immediately  after  being  mixed,  and 
finqnently  renewed.  Others  are  eomposed  of  stimnlating 
snlNtances,  and  are  intended  to  impart  power  to  indolent 
tmnours  or  ulcers,  while  a  different  set  are  designed  to  allay 
pain,  and  are  composed  of  sedative  or  narcotic  principles. 

Many  of  the  nostrums  sold  under  the  name  of  lotions 
are  solutions  of  very  active  ingredients,  and  their  application 
is  often  productive  of  very  serious  effects. 

IX)TTERIES  are  schemes  by  which  some  modem  go- 
vernments have  raised  a  revenue  from  their  subjects,  by 
taking  advantaee  of  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  own 
good  fortune  which  is  entertained  by  a  large  proportion  of 
^nkind.  The  plan  upon  which  lotteries  have  generally 
Men  oondnoted  is  that  of  sdlingfor  more  than  their  intrin- 


sic worth-  a  certain  number  of  tickets  or  chances,  and  dis- 
tributing by  lot  a  part  only  of  ^he  money  thus  collected 
among  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  purchasers. 
Lotteries  may  thus  be  considered  as  games  of  chance,  the 
aggregate  numbo*  of  pliers  in  which  are  sure  to  lose  a 
part  of  their  venture.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  by  act  of  parluunent, 
it  was  the  plan  to  distribnte  m  prises  of  difeent  magni- 
tudes an  amount  equal  to  10^  ftr  each  ticket  or  churn 
that  was  issued,  and  the  profit  to  the  state  consisted  of  ths 
sum  beyond  that  rate  which  eontoactors  were  willing  to  give 
fiir  the  privilqKB  of  selling  to  the  public  the  tickets  or  sbjues 
of  tickets,  which  fiv  that  purpose  they  might  divide  into 
halves,  quartera,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  ticketa.  The 
price  paid  by  the  contractors  for  this  privily  varied  with 
circumstances,  but  was  usually  about  six  or  seven  pounds 
per  ticket  beyond  the  amount  repaid  in  prizes,  while  the 
price  chained  by  tho  contractors  to  the  public  was  generally  ■ 
four  or  five  pounds  per  ticket  beyond  that  paid  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  more  than  this  rate  of  advance  was-always 
required  when  the  tickets  were  divided  into  shares,  the 
smaller  shares  being  chafed  more  in  proportion  than  the 

^*%e  invention  of  lotfof^^  ^;^»th90i(^^i@uutt.  ii 
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^OM  Dot  appear  that  they  were  resorted  to  for  purposes  of 
nvenue,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  amusing  and  gratifying 
the  people,  among  whom  the  chances  were  gratuitously  dis- 
tributea,  the  prises  being  of  but  little  value.  The  earliest 
English  lottery  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  in 
1569.  when  40,000  chances  were  sold  at  ten  shillings  each; 
the  prizes  consisted  of  articles  of  plate,  and  the  profit  was 
employed  for  the  repair  of  certain  hurboun.  In  the  course 
of  toe  fbllowing  century  the  ipiiit  of  gambling  appears  to 
have  materially  increased  in  tois  direction,  (or  private  lot- 
teries were^  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  suppressed 
'as  public  nuisanoes.*  In  the  early  pwiod  of  the  history  of 
the  National  Debt  of  England,  it  was  usual  to  pay  the 
prizes  in  the  state  lotteries  in  the  form  of  terminable  annui- 
ties. In  1694  a  loan  of  a  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  at  IQl.  per  ticket,  the  prizes  in  which  were 
funded  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  for  sixteen  years  certain.  In 
1746  a  loan  of  three  millions  was  raised  on  4  per  cent,  an- 
nuities, and  a  lottery  of  50,000  tickets  at  1 0/.  each ;  and  in 
the  following  year  one  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
100,000  Ciukets,  the  prizes  in  which  were  funded  in  perpetual 
annuitiea  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Probably 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  taste  for  gambling  was  thus 
made  use  of  occurred  id  1780.  when  every  subscribwof 
1000/.  towards  a  loan  of  twelve  mQlions  at  4  per  oent,  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  four  lottery  tickets,  Uie  intrindo  value  of 
each  of  which  wsa  IQL 

In  1778  an  act  ma  passed  obliging  every  person  who 
kept  a  lottery-offloe  to  take  out  a  yearly  licence,  and  to  pay 
50t.  for  the  same,  a  measure  which  reduced  the  number  of 
lottery-offices  from  400  to  51. 

The  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  thus 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  gambling  among  the  generality 
of  the  people,  became  very  soon  apparent.  By  limiting  the 
subdivision  of  chances  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  ticket,  as  the 
minimum,  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  labouring' popu- 
lation from  risking  their  earnings,  but  this  limitation  was 
extensively  and  easily  evaded  by  means  which  aggravated 
the  evil,  the  keepers  of  these  illegal  offices  (commonly 
known  as  *  little  ffm*)  and  insurance  offices  requiring  ex- 
tra profits  to  cover  the  chances  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment. All  the  efforts  of  the  police  were  ineffectual  for 
the  suppression  of  these  illegal  proceedings,  and  for  many 
years  a  great  and  growing  repagoance  was  in  consequence 
manifested  in  parliament  to  tliis  method  of  raising  any 
part  of  the  public  revenue.  At  length,  in  1 823,  the  last 
act  that  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  for  tiie  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  contained  provisions  for  putting  down  all 
private  lotteries,  and  for  rendering  illegal  the  sale,  in  ibis 
kingdom,  of  all  tickets  or  shares  of  tickets  in  any  foreign 
lottery,  which  latter  provision  is.  to  this  day,  extensively 
evaded. 

The  system  of  state  lotteries  was  very  long  carried  on  by 
the  French  ^ovemmen^  and  was  the  cause  of  still  greater 
demoralization  than  in  England.  Recently,  stat«  lotteries 
have  also  been  abolished  in  France. 

The  Hamburg  lottery,  which  is  still  continued,  is  esta- 
blished upon  a  fairer  principle  than  was  adopted  in  France 
or  England.  The  whole  money  for  which  the  tickets  are 
sold  is  distributed  among  the  buyers,  except  a  deduction  of 
10  per  cent  which  is  made  from  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
at  the  time  of  their  payment. 

Lotteries  have  been  very  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  several  states,  not  so  much 
■s  a  means  of  raising  money  for  state  purposes,  as  with  the 
view  of  encouraging,  as  they  supposed,  many  useful  objects 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  raising  at  once  a  la^e  sum 
of  monqr,  such  as  canals,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
even  the  publication  of  a  book.  Hie  numerous  finuds 
practised  in  lottery  schemes  in  the  United  States  have.per- 
baps  done  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  them  than  any  investigation  into  the 
true  principles  of  lotteries.  A  distinguished  American  law- 
rer,  who  figured  in  the  New  York  Stato  Convention  about 
twenty  years  ago,  declared  that  though  *  he  was  no  friend 
to  lotteries,  he  could  not  admit  they  were  per  «e  criminal  or 
immoral,  when  authorized  by  law.  If  th^  were  nuisances, 
it  was  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  managed.  In 
England,  if  not  in  France,  there  were  lotteries  annually 
instituted  by  government,  and  it  was  considered  a  Ikir  way 
to  rea«h  tlie  pockets  of  misers  and  persons  disposed  to 
dissipate  th«r  ftinds.  Hie  American  Congress  of  1778 
institated  a  national  lottery,  and  perhsps  do  body  afmen 
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ever  surpassed  tbem  in  inteUigeoee  and  virtue.'  These  i*- 
marks  are  merely  quoted  in  order  to  show  what  a  man  of 
high  character  in  America  for  int^ritv  and  knowledge 
thought  of  iott«ies  twenty  years  ago.  The  opinions  which 
he  expressed  were  at  that  time,  we  can  venture  to  say, 
shared  by  a  great  number.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  juster  views  are  now  prevaUing  there  as  to  the  subject 
of  tottories:  but  we  have  no  recent  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, 

LOTUS  of  the  Antients.  The  plant  or  plants  referred  to 
by  classical  authors  under  the  name  of  Lotus  is  a  sulyect 
wnich  has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  commentators 

as  well  as  of  botanists.  To  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  a  plant  but  imperfectlv  described  has  in  this 
case  been  added  that  of  the  same  name  having  been  applied 
to  several  very  distinct  plants.  F£e,  the  latest  author  (Flore 
de  Virgile),  enumerates  no  less  than  eleven  to  which  the 
name  Lotus  was  applied:  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enume- 
rate more  than  the  most  remarkable.  Of  these,  some  are 
herbaceous,  others  perennial.  Among  the  former  are  the 
lAiUts  sativa  and  sytvestria  of  Dioscorides:  the  first,  he 
states,  is  also  called  tnJbUum ;  it  is  supposed  by  some  bo- 
tanists to  be  Melihtw  qffleinalis$  and  by  others  to  be  3f. 
ceerulea.  Dr.  Sibthorp  has  fixed  upon  MeUtoiui  meaa- 
nmsis  as  the  plant 

The  LoUu  iyivettrit  of  Dioscorides,  called  also  Uhyant  a 
native  of  Libya,  and  about  two  foot  high,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  Lotus  trifollum,  and  fruit  like  that  of  fenugreek, 
is  'thought  to  be  the  Trigonella  etatior  of  Sibthorp,  which 
he  found  In  Asia  Minor  and  in  Cyprus.  Both  kinds  are 
described  by  the  Arabs  unOer  the  name  of  handaehocha,  or 
kundkookee,  with  garch  and  ihu^aa  other  Arabic  names. 
From  the  great  number  of  similar  plants  of  the  tribe  of 
Loteffi  which  are  employed  by  Asiatics  as  articles  of  diet  or 
as  medicines,  it  is  impossible,  without  specimens,  to  identify 
either  of  the  above,  but  they  are  probably  allied  to  the 
Melilotus. 

LQttu  agypUa,  or  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  NympMoeam,  being  oeacribed  as  springing  up  in 
Egypt  in  fields  inundated  by  the  river,  w'tth  a  stem  like 
that  of  the  Kvaiioc,  or  Egyptian  bean  (Nelumlnum  apedotum), 
and  a  white  liliaceous  lluwer,  which  rises  out  of  the  water  at 
sun-rise,  and  sinks  down  again  at  its  setting,  a  capsule  like 
that  of  the  poppy,  in  which  are  contained  seeds  which  the 
Egyptians  roast  and  make  into  bread,  with  a  root  which  is 
likewise  eaten,  both  in  a  dressed  and  undressed  state.  The 
plant  is  no  doubt  the  Nympheea  Lotus  of  botanists.  But 
a»>  'rr  the  most  antient  monuments  a  blue-coloured  lotus  is 
likewise  represented,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
Were  also  acquainted  with  the  Nvmphcca  ceenUea.  At  tfae 
present  day,  the  seeds  of  several  Nymphsas  roasted  in  sand 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  as  are  likewise  the  stalks 
and  the  rootstocks,  whidi  is  sud  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Egyptian  ipeoies.  As  the  flowers  of  the  N^m- 
phsBoeie  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hindus,  and  notices 
respecting  them  constantly  occur  in  their  poeiry  and  mytho- 
logy, it  is  possible  that  an  Eastern  legend  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nymph  Lotia,  llying  ttOTO. 
Priapus,  into  the  '  aquatica  lotos.'  (Ovid,*)SI«te>n(ffvA,,  ix. 
341.) 

The  Egyptian  lotus  however  is  not  so  celebrated  as  ano- 
ther less  known  tree,  to  which  exaggerated  description  has 
assigned  a  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  upon  which  the 
LotophagI  lived,  and  which,  wlien  strangers  had  once  tasted, 
tbey  ceased  to  wish  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Tliis 
is  specially  described  as  a  tree,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
several  have  been  cmifounded  under  this  name.  One  is 
described  both  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  as  a  native  of  Italy 
of  great  uze,  forming  excellent  wood,  with  fruit  about  the 
size  of  pepper  and  as  resembling  that  of  the  cherry.  Tliis 
description  applies  very  closely  to  the  Celtis  Australis,  or 
European  lote  or  nettte-tree,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
timber-trees  of  the  South  of  Europe,  with  wood  of  consi- 
derable hardness  and  toughness.  It  produces  berries  about 
the  size  of  small  cherries  and  with  long  stalks  Itke  them, 
eaten  both  by  birds  and  children. 

This  however  comes  far  short  of  the  character  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  LotophagI,  of  which  the  best  description,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  tiwt  of  Polybius,  who  stotes  that  it  wus 
a  moderate-sued  thorny  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  Rham- 
nuB,  bat  broader ;  that  the  fruit  at  first  was  like  the  white 
berries  of  myrtle,  but  become  as  larger  an  oliva,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  <>aDtsiiiig^|f||^i^4ski)%@@TC'''^ 
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mombling  thfttof  figs  or  dfttet;  and  that  a  wim  was  prepared 
from  it  TixAt  tbis  tree  was  a  natiye  or  Atevok  we  know 
ftom  the  Lotophagi.  who  employed  the  fhiit  as  thnr  ebief  ftmd, 
being  a  people  of  the  AfHcan  coast  near  the  Syrtes.  (Herod^ 
iv.  1 7  7.)  Arabian  authors,  in  tbeir  translation  of  the  works  of 
the  Greeks,  sire  ihe  synonyms  in  both  tankages,  and  we 
have,  in  the  chapter  of  Berepion,  retranslated  into  Latin,  *De 
loto  arbore,'  the  name  si(b-  or  sidar,  given  as  the  Arablo 
name  of  the  tree,  and  nabach.  nibukt  or  nabk,  as  that  of  its 
fi-uit.  This  name  has  been  long  known  as  that  of  a  species 
of  ZizyphuB,  and  has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  one 
species,  Z.  Napeca,  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  *  Travels  in  Barbery,* 
figures  a  species  of  Zizyphtis.  which  be  sails  'Seedra 
Arabum,  qum  et  Lotus  Teterum.*  It  is  a  prickly  branching 
sbirub,  with  f^uit  of  the  sin  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  saAon  colour.  He  fbund  It  sold  in  the 
maiketa.  cattle  fed  with  it,  and  a  liquor  drawn  from  it 
Desfbntaines  also  Ibuud  this  Ziisyphas  LoUu  on  tin  same 
coast,  and  has  fUUy  described  it.  Mungu  Park  Ibund  a 
species  of  Zizyphus  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  fl>mu 
a  large  tree  with  yellow  fkrinaceous  berries  of  a  delicious 
taste.  The  natives,  he  says,  oonvert  them  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  some  days  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards pounding  them  gently  in  a  mortar,  until  the  brina- 
ceous  part  is  separated  from  the  stone.  This  meat  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  resemble  the  sveetest  gingerbread. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  Zizyphus 
is  eaten  in  India.  One  kind,  oommonly  known  by  the 
name  ber,  forms  a  tnoderate-aised  tree  in  a  i^ultivated  state, 
with  oval  fruit  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  about 
the  size  or  somewhat  smaller  than  a  common  plum,  which  ta 
much  esteemed.  The  taste  is  mild  and  sweet,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  acidity,  probably  coming  neater  to  the  taste  of 
dates  than  any  other  fhiit  In  Persian  works,  beiree  and 
jharree  are  ffiven  as  iu  Hindustanee,  kitutf  and  khfal  as  its 
Persian,  and  n't^.  as  its  Arabic  name,  with  nebbe  for  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  kind  is  dried  and  MWdered.  as 
was  done  with  the  i^us  of  the  Lolophagi.  This  powder, 
in  Arabic  is  called  tavikoon-neMeit,  in  Persian,  arud-t- 
kinar,  and  in  Hindu,  tercAoonw. 

LOUDE'AC.  4  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Cfttesdu  Nord,  near  the  river  Oust,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vilaine,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mcnez  moun- 
tains. The  population  in  1831  was  6736  for  the  whole 
commune ;  in  1  sin  it  was  flSBS  for  the  commune.  The 
principal  uanufkctures  are  linen-thread  and  linens,  which 
also  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  trade,  lliere  is  a 
monthly  fair  for  linens,  horses  and  eatile.  Thero  are  an 
agricultural  society  and  an  institution  for  instruction  in 
drawing.  There  are  some  fiscal  government  offices. 

Loudeac  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con 
tains  551  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nine  cantons, 
and  Afty-six  communes.  The  population  of  the  arrondiss^- 
ment  was  98,bo4  in  isSi ;  95,102  in  1836 :  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  linen  menu- 
thcturc. 

LOUDtJN.  rVisiTNE.l 

LOUGH  DIVER,  a  provincial  name  tbt  the  hird  called 
the  Smew  (Mergus  tUbeUus,  Linn.}. 
LOUGHBOROUGH.  [Litn:sstEft8niRE.1 
LOVGHRISA.  [Oal*\t.] 

U)UIS  (LtmwiG  in  German,  LtnwTicrs  in  Latin) 
is  the  name  of  many  kings  of  France.  Louis  T.,  called  *  Ic 
D^bonnairc,'  and  also  'the  Pious,'  son  of  Charlemagne,  was 
made  bis  father's  Colleague  in  the  empire,  x.d.  813,  and 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  following  vear,  he 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  France  and  emperor  of  t^e  West. 
Bernard,  son  of  Pepin,  Cider  brother  of  Louis,  had  been 
made  by  his  grandfather  king  of  Italy,  ur  rather  Limbardy 
CqUED  et  Longobardia  dioitur'  are  the  expressions  of  the 
ehroniclers),  which  kingdom  was  denned  in  Chariemagne*s 
will  as  being  bounded  by  Ihe  Ticino  and  the  Po  as  Tar  as  thd 
territories  of  Reggio  and  Bologna.  AH  to  the  west  of  the 
Ticino  And  south  orthe  Po  was  then  bhnexed  to  the  French 
•irown.  Bernard,  having  conspired  to  supplant  his  Ubcle  in 
t^d  empire,  Was  seized  by  order  of  Lonis,  and  his  eyes  Were 
put  ont,  in  cohseqUehce  of  Which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
LAtiis  showed  great  sorrow  for  this  act  of  etuelty,  to  »hich 
he  had  been  advised  by  his  coWrtiers,  and  he  did  public 
penance  for  it  before  an  assembly  of  bishops.  In  the  vear 
820  Louis  appointed  his  son  Lotharius  kit^  of  Italy  and 
his  colleague  in  the  empin.  To  hh  son  Xattis  he  gftve 


BaratiH.  Bdhemia,  and  OaiinChla.  and  to  lili  edwr  ten, 
Pei^,  he  ^ve  A^uttania.  In  830  Lotkaffins  and  Pepin 
revolted  against  their  ftttber,  on  the  plea  of  Um  bad  «onduet 
of  their  step-mother  Jodith  of  Bavaria,  a  lioentiotts  ud 
ambitious  woman.  At  a  diet  however  which  was  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  father  and  sons  were  reconciled.  The 
sons  tevolted  again  in  833,  and  thetr  fethw.  being  forsaken 
by  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  bis  son 
Lotharius,  who  took  him  as  prisoner  to  fioissons,  sent  tbe 
empress  Judith  to  lV>rtonB,  and  confined  her  infknt  son 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  the  Bald,  the  object  of  the 
jealou^  of  bis  half-brothers,  in  a  monasterr.  A  meeting  of 
bishops  was  held  at  Oompi^iM,  at  which  the  archbisbop  of 
Rheims  presided,  and  tlie  unfortunate  Louis,  bein^  arraigned 
before  it,  was  found  gufltf  of  the  murder  of  ha  nejpKW 
Bernard,  and  ef  stm^  ottwr  offbnees.  Beine  depoeed,  he 
was  compelled  to  do  pablic  penance  in  nekdoUi,  and  was 
kept  in  eonlinement  In  the  following  Tear  bowerer  Loon, 
kins:  of  Bavaria,  took  his  Ikther^  nart,  fits  brother  Fepin  of 
Aquitania  joined  him,  and  they  obliged  Lotharins  to  delivec 
up  their  father,  who  was  reinstated  on  the  imperial  thTone. 
lotharius,  aftersome  ftirtbetresistaitce,  made  his  submission 
and  returned  to  Italy.  The  emperor  Lonis  now  assigned 
to  Charles,  son  of  Judiths  the  Kingdom  of  Heostria,  or 
Bastem  France,  including  Puis,  and  Pepin  hating  died 
soon  after,  Aquitania  was  add^  to  CharlesS  portion.  Ia- 
tharius  had  all  Italy,  with  Provence,  Lvon,  Suabia,  Austraaia, 
and  Saxonv.  But  Louisof  Bavaria  claimed  all  Germany  as 
for  as  the  6,hine  for  himself  and  invaded  Suabia.  Tbe  em- 
peror Louis  marched  against  him.  and  a  diet  was  assembled 
at  Worms  to  judge  his  rebellious  son,  hnt  meaatime  the 
emperor  ftl!  01.  and  died  In  an  iiAand  of  the  Rhine  near 
Mains,  in  Jnne,  840,  after  sending  to  his  eon  Lethan'm  the 
imperial  enwn.  his  awoid,  and  hu  ixeptre.  Lolhiiius  wss 
seknowledged  as  emperor,  and  afrer  a  war  agafrist  his 
brothers,  M  retained  Italy,  Provence,  Burgundy,  and  LD^ 
raine.  Charles  the  Bald  succeeded  his  fotber  as  king  ef 
France,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  all  Germany.  Thus  was 
the  imperial  crown  separated  from  that  of  Fiance.  Hie 
ertperor  Louis  was  a  weak  prince.  It  was  under  his  teign 
that  the  fiefs  were  first  made  transmissible  by  descent, 
which  hitherto  had  been  held  for  lift  onlv.  Louis  also 
allowed  the  popes  elect  to  take  possession  of  thetr  charge 
without  Wttitine  for  hts  confirmation,  f  Hteault,  Mregt  ie 
PHitUjirt  tfe  FriOKti  Dunham,  Hitfory     the  Germntk 

LOUIS  tl.,  called  *  Bigue.^  or  *  the  Stautteret.*  son  ot 
Charies  the  Bald,  succeeded  his  fkther  on  the  throne  of 
France  in  877.  He  claimed  also  tiie  imperial  crown  against 
his  cousin  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  the  German,  but  wiUi  no 
success.  In  Fcance  also  he  was  opposed  by  several  great 
lords,  among  others  by  Boson,  the  brother  of  his  step- 
mother, Richilda,  In  order  to  conciliate  them,  be  foUoved 
the  example  of  his  fother,  by  parcelling  out  the  <b>main  of 
tbe  crown  into  fiels  in  favour  of  his  vassals.  He  died  at 
Compiegne  in  879,  at  the  age  of  3S,  leaving  three  sons, 
Louis,  Cerioman,  and  Charles  called  *  tbe  Simple.* 

LOUIB  III.  succeeded  his  fkther  LoUis  ll,  together  with 
his  brother  Carloman,  Louis  bad  Neustria,  and  Carioman 
Aqiiiiania.  Boson  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which 
included  Provence,  Dftuphlny,  lAun,  Savoy,  and  Fmiidtt 
Comt^.  The  Normans  ravi^ea  tm  ncMhem  coasts  at 
France,  where  at  last  they  settled.  Louis  dted  in  882,  and 
his  brother  Carloman  remained  sole  king  of  France. 

LOUIS  IV.,  son  of  Charles  the  Simfde,  aseettdeni  the 
throne  of  France  in  936.  He  sustained  eeV«ral  wars  agaittt 
the  emperor  Otho  I.  on  the  eul^t  of  Lotharingla  or  Lor- 
raine, and  also  ai^inst  the  Norman^  whose  duke  William, 
son  of  Rollo,  dieil,  leaving  ah  infant  son,  Richard.  LoutsS 
reign  was  also  disturbed  by  revolts  of  tbe  great  vassals 
especially  of  Hngi^  count  of  Laon,  tbe  fothcr  of  U«go 
Capet.  Louis  died  th  and  Wat  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lotharios. 

LOUIS  v.,  styled  '  the  ¥Vift6anC  or  •  do  nothine,*  son 
of  Lotharius,  succeeded  him  in  98fi.  He  tetghed  ei^y  one 
year,  and  died  of  poison,  administered,  aa  it  Vf«s  said,  by  bis 
wifb,  the  daughter  of  an  Aquitanian  lord.  With  )ifm  enM 
the  Carlovingian  tlynesty,  and  Hugo  Capet  tot^  poesesaion 
of  ihe  Ihrone. 

LOUIS  VI.,  called  Me  Gro*,»  son  of  Philip  I,  smeeeded 
his  fotber  on  the  throne  of  France  in  the  year  1 168.  Tbe 
larger  pan  of  the  kingdom  was  then  in  the  hands  oT  tbe 
gtvatmssab  of  the.etofrn,  oTerwh(|g^^jpg^^t|««ttaftf 
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vaa  but  n<numl-  The  kiiw'B  diraot  authority  extended 
only  ovar  Parts,  Orleans,  Etampes,  Com{ii£nte,  Melon. 
Bou^o^  iwd  ft  Um  more  townv  with  their  retpeoUra  terri- 
tones.  Tb9  duchy  of  Nwnandy  was  in  the  posaeasion  of 
Henry  I.  of  EDgland,  who  had  taken  it  Uom  his  brother 
Robert  during  the  meeeding  reign  of  Philip  L  Henry  and 
Louis  quarrelled  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  stales, 
and  thus  began  the  wars  between  the  Ettetisb  and  the 
French  in  Franco,  whioh  lasted  for  move  than  three  ceu% 
turies.  Louis  had  the  worst  in  several  encouuters.  In 
1120  he  made  peace,  but  war  broke  out  again,  when  Henry 
of  England  was  joined  by  his  son-in-law  tbe  emperor 
Henry  v.,  who  entered  Champagne,  where  he  was  met 
by  Louis  at  the  head  of  all  his  va^Is.  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical ;  even  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  was  there  with  the 
sulfjecta  of  the  abbey.  These  united  fhrces  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  200.000  men,  and  the  emperor  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire.  Louis  however  oould  not  depend  ou  the 
same  zealous  assistance  from  his  vassals  in  his  quarrel  with 
Henry  of  England  as  duke  of  Normandy,  because  the 
vassals  considered  it  as  their  interest  not  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  king.  Meantime  Henry  of  England  having 
Kiven  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Gonan.  son  of  the 
duke  of  Bntanny,  the  latter  did  homage  to  Henry  fot 
Britanny  as  a  ftef  of  Normandy.  (H£nault,^dr^^  de  FHi*- 
toirt  de  JPhmee.) 

Louis  le  Gros,  assisted  by  his  able  minister  TAbb^  Suger, 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  the  crown  some  of  the  power 
which  the  great  vassals  had  usurped ;  he  revived  the  prac- 
tice of  Charlemagne  of  sending  into  the  provinces  commis- 
sioners called  '  missi  domiaiol,  who  watched  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  great  lords  fai  their  re^peetive  ^mains. 
and  received  appeau  and  complaints,  which  they  reflarred 
to  the  king  ft>r  judgment  at  the  gfeat  outces.  In  most 
caset  however  the  king  had  not  the  power  of  enfbroing  his 
own  Judi^ments.  But  another  and  a  more  efl^tive  mea- 
sure of  Louis  le  Gros  was  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
munes, fbr  which  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  among 
the  earliest  benefbctors  of  the  French  people.  He  eranted 
charters  to  many  towns,  tbe  inhabitants  of  which  were 
thereby  empowered  to  choose  their  local  magistrates,  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  community,  subject  however  to 
the  sanction  of  the  king.  By  this  means  he  began  the 
creation  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  as  a  check  on  the 
overgrown  power  of  tl^  feudal  nobles.  A  good  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Fteneh  communes  is  contained  in  the 
'  Expos£  des  Hotift  de  la  Loi  MunicI|;Kile,*  pronounced  hy 
M.  de  Mart^ae,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  9  February,  1829.  Louis  le  Gros  died  at  Paris  in 
1 137,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Dents.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  VII.,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
fbllowing  warning  on  his  death-bed:  ' Remember,  my  son, 
and  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  royal  authority  is  a  public 
charge,  of  which  you  must  expect  to  render  a  strict  aoooant 
aner  your  death.' 

LOlIIS  Vlt.,  called  'Le  Jeune,*  son  of  Louis  le  Grcs, 
succeeded  hisfhther  in  1I?7.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitania,  n  lady  who  wag 
handsome  and  Inclined  to  gallantry.  Thibaut,  count  of 
Champagne,  having  revolted  aa^nst  the  king,  Louis  took 
and  burnt  his  towo  of  Titty.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clalr- 
vaux,  advised  Louis,  in  order  to  itone  fbr  this  cruelty,  to  go 
on  a  CYQsade ;  but  the  AbM  Snger,  who  ma  minister  of 
Ltraia,  and  had  also  served  the  king's  Ihther,  opposed  this 
project.  The  seal  of  St.  Bernard  however  prevailed,  and 
the  king  set  off  with  his  wife  and  a  large  army  in  1147. 
Soger  and  Raoul,  count  of  Vermandois,  I^uis^  brother-in- 
law,  were  left  regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  crusade  proved 
unsuccessful :  the  Christians  were  defeated  near  Damascus, 
and  Louis,  after  several  narrow  escapes,  returned  to  Franca 
in  1149.  His  first  act  after  his  arrival  was  to  repudiate 
Eleanor,  whose  conduct  during  bet  residence  in  the  East 
had  been  Improper ;  but  the  b^hops,  to  avoid  scandal,  dis- 
solved the  marriage  on  the  plea  that  It  was  not  valid  be- 
cause the  king  and  (]ueen  were  cousins.  Suger.  who  was 
now  dead,  had  strongly  opposed  on  political  grounds  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  and  the  event  proved  the  justness 
of  his  fiiresiglit,  for  Eleanor  married  Henry  of  England  and 
Nonnandy,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  who  by  this  marriage 
became  possessed  of  Aquitania,  Poitou,  Maine,  and  in  met 
of  one-tnird  of  France,  comprising  the  whole  maritime  tet- 
rit<»T  from  Dieppe  to  Bayonne.  Louis  married  Constance 
«f  iMtue  far  hn  Meond  vifb.  A  wir  now  hroke  out  W- 


tweeu  him  and  Henry  H,  of  England.  «h  t  n  Usted  several 
years,  and  ended  by  a  peace  in  11  *6,  after  which  Henry  as 
duke  of  Normandy  ana  peer  of  France  attended  the  coro- 
nation of  Louis's  son.  FhQlp  It.,  called  <  Augusta,'  In  1179. 
Louis  died  in  September,  1180,  at  Paris,  being  sixty  years 
of  ace. 

I^UIS  VIII.,  styled  'Coeur  de  Lion,*  succeeded  his 
fhther  Philippe  Auguste  in  1223.  Like  his  fother,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  English,  from  whom  he  took  the 
Limousin,  Perigord,  Aunis,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Garonne.  At  the  ret^uest  of  the  pope,  he  made 
war  against  the  Albigenses,  and  laid  siege  to  Avignon,  when 
he  died  in  1226. 

LOUIS  IX',  called  St.  Louis,  succeeded  his  fether 
Louis  VIII.  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  Blanche  of  (^tile.  During  the 
mmority  of  the  king,  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  great  feudatories,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Thibaut,  count  of  Champai^e,  and  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany. During  this  troubled  period  Queen  Blanche  dis- 
played much  character  and  considerable  abilities.  Her  son, 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  fiuthAil  vassals,  reduced  the  most  refractory  lords, 
and  among  others  the  count  of  Brittany,  who  came  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  which  was 
granted.  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  supported  the  rebels, 
was  defeated  by  Louis  near  Saintes,  upon  which  a  truco  of 
five  years  was  signed  between  the  two  kings.  During  an 
illness  Louis  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
June,  1248,  be  set  out  tot  the  East.  He  landed  in  Eg^lt^ 
and  took  D^miat,  but  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
soura,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  to  restore  Damiat  to  the  Mussulipans.  From 
Egypt  he  sailed  to  Acre,  and  carried  on  Ae  war  hi 
lestine,  but  with  no  succen,  till  the  year  1254,  when  he 
returned  to  France.  The  best  account  of  this  expedition  is 
by  Joinville,  who  was  present,  *  Hisloire  de  St.  Louis,* 
edited  by  Ducange,  with  notes,  fblio.  lees.  Louts  on  his 
return  found  ample  occupation  in  checking  the  violence 
and  oppressions  or  the  nobles,  whom  he  treated  with  whole- 
some rigour.  He  poblished  several  useful  statutes,  known 
by  the  title  of  *  Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis he  established 
a  police  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put  a  magistrate 
called  pr^vdt ;  he  classed  the  various  trades  into  companies 
called  confValries;  he  established  the  college  of  theolog}', 
called  La  Sorbonne  ttom  the  name  of  his  confessor ;  ka 
created  a  French  navy,  and  made  an  advantageous  trea^ 
with  the  king  of  Aragon.  by  which  the  respective  limits  ana 
jurisdictions  of  the  two  states  were  defined.  The  chief  and* 
almost  the  only  fliuU  of  Louis,  which  was  tliat  of  bis  age. 
was  his  religions  intolerance;  he  issued  oppreasive  ordon- 
nances  against  the  Jews,  had  a  horror  of  heretics,  and 
used  to  tell  his  fViend  Joinville  'that  a  layman  ought  not  to 
dispute  with  the  unbelievers,  but  strike  them  with  a  good 
sword  across  the  body.'  By  an  ordonnance  he  remitted  to 
his  Christian  subjects  the 'third  of  the  debts  which  they 
owed  to  Jews,  and  this  '  for  the  good  of  his  soul.'  (Mar- 
tennes,  Tfusaurui  Aneodotorum,  vol.  1,  p.  980.)  This  same 
fueling  of  ftinaticism  led  him  to  another  crusade,  against 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  in  which  he  met  his  death. 
He  sailed  fbr  AfVica,  laid  siege  to  Tunis,  and  died  in  hu 
camp,  of  the  plague,  in  August,  1270.  Pope  Bonifoce  VIIL 
camMuized  him  as  a  saint  in  I29r.  Louies  broUier  Charles, 
count  of  Anjon  and  Provence,  took  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
fl-om  Manfred  of  Suabia,  and  eitabllsbed  there  the  dynasty 
of  Aniou.  [ANJotr.}  (JoinTiIle,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the 
French  historians.) 

IX)UIS  X.,  called  'Hntin,*an  old  French  word  meaning 
•  qaarrelsome,'  son  nf  Philippe  le  Bel,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1314,  His  uncle  Charles  de  Valois  had  the  principal 
share  of  the  government  dfiring  his  reign,  although  the  king 
was  of  age.  Louis  imprisonea  and  put  to  death  his  wile 
Margaret  In  1315,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  then 
married  Clemence  of  Hungary.  He  carried  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  against  the  coant  of  Flanders,  to  maintain 
which  he  increased  the  taxes,  sold  the  judieiRl  offices,  and 
obliged  the  erown  serft  to  purchase  tlieir  freedom.  Louis 
died,  after  a  short  reign.  In  1316,  not  without  suspicions  of 
poison.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Philip  V. 

LOUIS  XL.  son  of  Charles  VIL,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1461,  bein^  then  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  early 
exhibited  a  dupliciW  of  disposition,  for  which  his  father 
tBiftrnsted  faim.  He  had  revolted  aaiii&t  his  father  in 
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U5S,  and  being  deteted,  bad  taken  refUge  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  duke  of  Bui^undy.  who  protected  him  and  maia- 
taioed  him  fbr  fix  yean,  until  his  father's  death.  Louia, 
when  king,  became  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Charles,  the  son 
of  PfaiUp.  The  prinoipal  eraila  of  his  reign  are  eonneoted 
vith  ihoae  of  Gharles^ndare  deecribed  under  .BouBOoaMi. 
The  eantioufl  cunning  and  consummate  hypocrisy  of  Louts 

Eire  uim  the  advantage  over  the  raih  eourace  and  head- 
Dg  passion  of  Charles,  which  at  last  causea  his  ruin  and 
death  at  the  siege  of  Nanri,  in  January,  1477.  Louis  was 
successful  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles, 
several  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  in  rendering  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  independent  of  them.  He  took  into 
his  service  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  kept  also  ten  thousand 
Frvnch  infantry,  whom  he  paid  out  of  his  own  treasury. 
He  carried  on  a  war  against  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Charles,  and  took  from  him  Artois  and  Franche  Comt£ : 
but  at  last  peace  was  made  between  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  in  1483.  Louis  also  made  peftce  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England.  Charlea  of  Anjou,  eount  of  Provence,  be- 
queathed that  province  to  Louis  XL,  as  well  as  his  claims 
to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  SioiU,a  bequest  which  led  to 
the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  French  to  conquer  Naples- 
Louis  XL  died  in  1483,  being  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  strange  compound  of  daring  and  suprastition,  of  abilities 
and  weakneas.  of  firmness  and  pentevetance  in  his  political 
views,  joined  to  an  abject  meanness  of  sentiment  and 
habit.  The  taille,  or  direct  taxation,  was  tripled  under  his 
reign.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  *  Most 
Christian  King,'  which  was  given  him  by  the  pope  in  1469. 
The  best  account  of  Louis  XI.  is  given  by  his  contemporar}' 
and  confidant  Comines,  in  his  '  M^moires.' 

LOUIS  XII.,  son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Charles  V.,  succeeded,  in  1 498, 
Charles  VlII.,  who  had  left  no  chil^en.  He  bad  been 
obliged  by  Louis  XI.  to  many  his  daughter  Joan  in  1476, 
but  after  aooession  to  the  throne  he  dissolved  the 
marriage,  and  married  Anne  of  Britanny,  the  widow  of 
Charles  VIII.  Louis  asserted  his  claims  to  ihe  duchv  of 
Milan,  which  were  derived  from  bis  grandmother  Valentina 
Visconti,  daughter  of  John  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
sister  of  the  last  duke  Filippo  Maria,  who  had  died  without 
leaving  legitimate  children.  But  Filippo  Maria  left  a  na- 
tural daughter  Bianca,  who  had  married  the  famous  con- 
dotliere  Francesco  Sforaa,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
OS  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Sforza  &mily  bad  b«n  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  by  the  emperor,  Milan  being 
considered  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Francesco  was  succeeded 
by  bis  ion  Galeazzo,  who,  being  murdered  in  1475,  left  an 
in&nt  son  Oian  Galeaao,  whose  uncle  Ludovico  assumed 
the  government  during  his  minority.  After  the  death  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  in  1494,  Ludovico*  who  was  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  his  nephew,  was  proclaimed  Duke,  and 
confirmed  by  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
Louis  however  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  and  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  1499.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  be  made  Ludovico  Sforza  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  to  France,  where  he  died  in  confinement.  Em- 
boldened by  this  suooess,  Louis  now  put  forward  the 
claims  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the  possession  of  Naples 
derived  from  the  Anjoue.  [Lotns  XI.]  These  daims  bad 
already  been  asserted  by  his  predecessor  Charles  VIU, 
who  however,  after  invading  Naples,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  oonquest  The  Araigonese  dnusty  had  resumed 
possession  of  that  kingdom ;  and  Wederio  of  Aragon.  who 
was  king  of  Naples,  feeling  that  be  was  too  weak  to  resiat 
Lous  Xll.,  applied  for  assistance  to  his  relative  Ferdinand 
the  Cathr>Uc,  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  him  an  army  under 
the  celebrated  commander  Gonzalo  of  Cordova.  Louis  had 
recourse  to  secret  negotiations ;  he  proposed  to  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  dethrone  nis  relative  and  protee£,  and  to  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  Such  a  proposal 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  he 
assented  to  it.  Whilst  Louis  marched  against  Naples, 
Gonzalo,  in  consequence  of  secret  orders  from  his  master, 
was  occupying  in  his  name  the  towns  of  Calabria  and 
Puglia;  uid  a  third  worthy  partner  in  such  a  trans- 
acticD.  Pope  Alexander  VI..  gave  to  Louis  ihe  solemn  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown  of  Naples,  wiiich  he  had  n  fbw  years 
iwfHe  bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate  FVederic.  The  latter, 
pereeivrng  the  peifldiousness  of  his  Spuiiah  relatiTe,  sur- 
nodwed  bimsellF  to  Lenis,  who  gave  him  tin  dudiy  of 


Anjou  and  a  pension  for  life.  Louis  and  Ferdinand  eoun 
quarrelled  about  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoil,  and 
Ferdinand  gave  orders  to  Gonuh>  to  drive  aw^  the  Preach 
Arom  Naples.  The  two  battles  of  Seminar*  aod  Ceiignol^ 
both  fought  in  April.  1503.  in  whieh  the  Froneh  were  de< 
feated  by  the  Spaniards,  decided  the  fhte  of  the  kingdom  ol 
Naples,  which  became  entirely  subject  to  Sma.  A  few  yean 
titter  IVipe  Julius  U.  formed  a  league  witn  Fwdinand  and 
the  Swiss  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy  alt(wetber;  and  af- 
ter three  campaigns,  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  being 
killed  at  the  batile  of  Ravenna,  the  French  abandoned  Lom- 
bardy;  and  Maximilian  Sfoxa,  son  of  Ludovico,  supported  l^ 
the  Swias,  assumed  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan  in  1512.  Louts 
sent  a  fresh  army  into  Italy  under  La  Trimouille,  who  was 
beaten  at  Novara  by  the  Swiss,  in  June,  1513;  and  thus, 
after  fifteen  years  of  fighting,  intrigues,  and  n^tiations, 
the  French  lost  all  their  conquests  in  Italy.  Louis  XIL 
has  been  styled  by  courtly  historians  '  the  father  of  bis 
people  ;*  he  was,  in  &ct,  kind-hearted  towards  his  subjects, 
and  he  reduced  the  taxes  by  one-half;  but  his  fottam 
policy  was  unjust  and  imprudent  In  <»der  to  Ibrwaid  us 
ambitioos  purposes  he  allied  himself  to  the  atmoious  Bo^io 
and  the  unjirinoipled  Ferdinand ;  and  the  calamities  which 
his  troops  indicted  upon  Italy,  the  horrors  of  the  atmming 
of  Brescia,  the  cruel  execution  of  Count  Avogadra  and  his 
two  sons  because  they  resisted  the  invaders,  and  other 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  commanders,  are  great 
stains  on  the  memory  of  this  '  paternal '.monarch.  Having 
lost  his  best  troops,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  his  Italian 
schemes,  made  peace  with  Ferdinand  and  the  pope,  and.  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL 
of  England.  His  young  wife  made  bim  forget  his  yean 
and  the  weakness  of  his  constitution :  '  on  hear  account,'  says 
the  biographer  of  Ba)ard,  'he  changed  all  his  mode  of  life; 
instead  of  dining  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  before^ 
he  fixed  his  dinner- hour  at  noon ;  and  instead  of  going  to 
bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  as  heretoAneb  he  oftoi  sat  up  till 
midnight.'  He  did  not  live  quite  three  months  after  his 
marriage,  and  died  at  Pa[is,in  January,  1515,  leaving  no 
male  issue.   He  was  succMded  by  Francis  I. 

LOUIS  XIIU  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  of  Mary  de*  Medici, 
succeeded  his  father  in  16)0,  being  only  nine  years  age, 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  In  October,  1614,  ne 
was  declared  to  be  of  age,  and  in  the  following  year  be 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  FbiUp  HI.  of  Spain.  Concino 
Coucini,  mar£chal  d'Ancre,  a  Florentine,  the  fevourite 
minister  of  the  queen-dowager,  had,  by  his  inaoloice  aod 
his  intrigues,  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  high 
nobility,  with  the  prince  of  Condi  at  their  head,  who  left 
the  court  and  began  a  civil  war.  Louis  XIIL,  who  was 
impatient  of  the  rule  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  fevourite, 
but  had  not  spirit  enoiwfa  to  shake  it  off,  consulted  with  a 
young  courtier  called  Luines,  and  by  his  adviee  osdered 
Vitri,  an  officer  of  his  bodv-guard.  to  arrest  the  mwthri. 
Vitri  stopped  him  on  the  drawMdge  at  the  Louvre ;  the 
marshal  attempted  to  defend  himself,  upon  which  Vitri 
killed  bim.  The  people  of  Paris  made  great  rqoieins*  at 
his  death,  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets,  cut  it  to 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  declared  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  treason  and  sor* 
eery,  and  on  the  same  grounds  sentenced  his  wife,  who  was 
also  a  Florentine,  named  Gr&ligai,  to  be  beheaded,  and  her 
body  burned,  a  sentence  whi(£  was  executed  on  the  8th 
July,  1617.  This  trial  and  sentence  are  amongst  the  moat 
disgraceful  of  the  old  French  judicature.  The  queen-dow- 
ager was  sent  to  Blois  iiuder  arrest.  Luines  now  became  the 
ruling  favourite ;  for  Louis  was  totally  incapable  of  gov«ii- 
ing  himself  during  the  v\uHb  of  bis  hfe.  Some  yean  after 
the  queen-dowager  escajwd  from  Blois,  and  being  supported 
by  several  nobles,  the  civil  war  broke  out  again  ;  but  Ar 
mand  du  Plessis,  bishop  of  Lufon,  known  afterwards  ai 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  acted  as  mediator  between  the  king 
and  bis  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  a 
cardinal's  hat,  and  in  1624  became  minister,  and  lastly 
prime-minister,  which  be  continued  to  be  till  his  death 
m  1642.  Richelieu  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
ministers  of  France  under  the  old  monarchy;  fotile  in 
resources,  firm,  sagacious,  and  unscrupulous,  be  succeeded 
in  humbling  and  weakening  the  feuc^l  nobilitv,  and  thus 

Eved  the  way  for  the  absolute  government  of  Louis  XTV, 
B  checked  tue  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria  hv  aasilt* 
iog,  first  lecreUy  and  afkowards^-'qienly,  the  Ganun 
Fkotestant  states  and  t^^m^^S^^f^ 
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leqnirad  i  anuideimble  inflaenee  in  the  alRun  of  the 

Empire.  In  1628  Richelieu  took  La  Rochelle,  the  great 
stronf^hold  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  which  bad  often 
withstood  the  kingly  forces  under  the  former  reigns.  The 
French  anniea  took  an  important  part  in  the  thirty  yean' 
var ;  they  acted  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with  the  Swedes, 
whibt  another  French  army  carried  on  the  war  in  Italy 
Bgaiiut  the  Spaniards,  a  third  army  was  fighting  in  Flan- 
kers, and  ft  fourth  on  the  ftontiera  of  Caialunia.  The 
F^eh  were  generally  auccesiflil :  the^  took  Routaillon, 
Alsaoe,  die  duchy  of  Bar.  and  other  provincea.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1642,  Rioheliou  died  at  Pari*.  Dcing  Att  years  of  age. 
His  great  object  had  been,  duringall  his  ministry,  to  render 
the  government  of  the  king  absolute,  and  he  succeeded. 
Riclwlieu  at  the  same  time  patronized  learning  and  the  fine 
arts ;  he  established  the  royal  press  ;  he  emhellisbed  Paris ; 
he  was  magnificent  and  high-minded :  bis  ambition  was  not 
s  selfish  or  a  vulgar  one.  Among  his  agents  and  confi- 
dants there  was  a  Capuchin,  called  Father  Joseph,  wbom 
he  employed  in  the  most  secret  and  important  affidrs,  and 
who  seems  to  have  equalled  bis  master  in  abilities. 

Louis  survived  his  minister  only  a  few  months ;  be  died 
m  May,  1643,  leaving  his  son  Louis  XIV.  a  minw,  under 
the  r^ency  of  the  queen-mother. 

(H&anlt,  Abriei  d*  PHittoire  de  Rraneg  ;  Via  du  v*ri- 
ft(U«  iVrv  JoteiMi  Coxe  and  the  other  hifftoriani  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  mr.) 

LOUIS  XIV.  suooeeded  his  lather  in  1643.  being  then 
hardly  five  year*  old.  His  reign,  including  his  minority, 
lasted  seventy-two  years,  a  long  and  important  period,  marked 
by  maiiv  eventsand  vicissitu^  all  over  Europe,  in  most  of 
which  Louis  took  an  active  part.  The  history  of  such  a 
reign  requires  volumes,  and  has  been  written  or  adverted 
to  and  commented  upon  by  numerous  historians  who  have 
treated  of  that  age.  But  the  best  works  for  making  us  ac- 
quainted  with  the  character  of  Louis  and  of  bis  govern- 
ment, aud  the  condition  of  France  under  bis  reign,  are  the 
contemporary  memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  Dangeau.  Louville, 
Noaillo,  Cardinal  de  Reti,  Madame  de  Hotterille,  and 
others,  and  above  all  lh»  writings  of  Louis  XIV.  himself, 
esperfadly  his  ^irueiiont  pour  U  Dauphin^  which  reveal 
bis  moat  secret  thoughts.  Cardinal  Maiariu,  an  Italian  by 
birth  and  a  pupil  of  Richelieu,  but  inferior  to  his  master, 
was  the  minister  of  the  r^ency  during  the  minority  of 
Iiouis.  He  continued  the  war  against  Spain  and  the 
emperor  of  Gennany  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes.  Tu- 
renne,  the  marshal  of  Grammont,  and  the  duke  of  Engbien, 
afterwards  the  great  Cond^  distinguished  themselves  in 
those  wars.  The  treaties  of  Miinater  and  Osnabruck 
(1648)  put  an  end  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  Mazarin 
had  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  this  peace,  called  that 
of  Westphalia,  by  which  France  acquired  Als»»,  the  Sunt- 
gau,  and  the  seu^iory  of  the  bi8nopri<»  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun.  The  same  year  bowever  tluit  the  war  in 
Oermany  was  terminated  the  civil  war  of  la  Fronde  broke 
out  in  France.  [Fromdk,  Liu]  The  parliament  of  Paris 
and  several  of  the  high  nobihty  revolted  against  the  au- 
tfaority  of  the  cardinal.  Louis,  then  ten  years  of  age,  the 
(]ueen  regent,  and  Mazarin, were  obliged  to  leave  the  capital 
in  January,  1649,  and  this  humiliation  seems  to  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Louis,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed to  render  him  mistrustful,  arbitrary,  and  stem. 
Afler  some  fighting,  peace  was  made,  and  toe  court  re- 
entered Paris  ID  the  month  of  August.  This  was  the  same 
year  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  England  and  the 
monarch;  abolished.  The  prince  of  Condi,  who  bad  been 
the  meansof  appeasing  the  civil  war,  having  given  offence  to 
the  queen  and  toe  caminal,  was  arrested,  and  Turenne  and 
other  Frondeure  began  again  the  civil  war  in  the  following 
year  (1650).  [Coitob'.  Lonia  dk.]  In  1651  the  queen 
ordered  the  release  of  Gond£ ;  Tunone  made  b  is  peace  with 
the  court,  and  Mazarin  was  exiled  by  a  sentence  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  Condi  however  continued  the  war,  and 
being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  took  possession  of 
Pans,  which  the  court  had  left  again.  In  October,  1652, 
an  arrangement  took  place,  the  king  re-entered  Paris, 
Condi  emigrated  to  join  the  Spaniards,  the  cardinal  de 
Retz,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  disturbances,  was  put  in 
prison  at  Vincennes,  and  Mazarin  himself  returned  to 
Paris  in  February.  1663,  and  resumed  the  ministry.  In 
I6S4  Louis  XIV.  made  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  tbe  following  year  he  concluded 
a  tntlty  <tf  aUianoe  -with  Czomwell  against  Spain.  The 


war  continued  that  and  the  next  yearwifli  varioiu 
Turenne  commanded  tbe  Frenoh  Xsotf^  and  tbo  prince  of 
Condi  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spauaids  against  fail  own 

country. 

In  1567  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IH.  died,  and  Mazarin 
intri^ed  to  prevent  the  election  of  bis  son  Leopold,  and  to 
obtain  the  imperial  dignity  for  Louis  XIV.  He  began  by 
supporting,  through  bis  agents  at  the  Diet,  the  pretensions 
of  the  elector  or  Bavaria,  and  remienting  and  exa^e- 
rating  the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Oermany  which  would 
attend  another  election  of  an  Austrian  prince  to  the  imp»* 
rial  throne.  It  was  soon  found  howem  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  not  likely  to  be  nominated,  and  Mazarin  thni 
iotrigued  separately  with  the  electors  in  &vour  of  Louis. 
He  bribed,  by  actual  disbursements  of  money  and  ample 
promises  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  the  archbisbopa 
electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  as  well  as  tbe  elector-pala- 
tine, and  even  tbe  elector  of  Brandenbiuf;.  Had  be  suc- 
ceeded in  fining  over  tbe  elector  of  Mayence,  John  Philip 
de  Scbcenborn,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Louis  XIV.  would 
bave  succeoded.  Louis  himself  repaired  to  Metz,  his 
army  being  cantoned  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  if  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions.  The  cardinal  sent  to  the  Diet  at 
Fivnkfbrt  the  marshal  of  Grammont  and  M.  de  Lyonne 
to  Airther  his  object.  In  hts  instmctiont  he  empowered 
them  to  offer  to  tbe  elector  of  Mayenoe  3U0,0OU  livre^ 
besides  a  revenue  of  90,000  mora  for  his  relationa,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  send  at  once  to  Frankfort  the  value  (tf 
1,200,000  livres  in  plate  and  other  valuable  objects  as  a 
security.  {Imtnustum*  odresaiM  de  Stenay,  le  29  Jtattet, 
1657,  par  Mazarin,  d  Metsn.  ds  Grammont  et  de  LpontUt 
quoted  by  Lemontey  among  the  Pieces  JuaUJicativea  of  his 
Ettai  tur  I'Etabtistement  Monarchique  de  Lotds  XIV.) 
The  elector  of  Mayence  bowever  adjourned  tbe  election  to 
tbe  following  year,  and  wrote  to  Leopold  of  Austria,  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bdiiemia.  son  of  Ferdinand,  promiiiing  him 
bis  vote.  The  other  electors  kept  the  money  they  tusd  re- 
ceived from  Mazarin,  and  turned  also  in  favour  of  Leopold, 
who  waa  unanimoualy  elected  in  16S8.  Ftom  that  time 
began  tbe  bitter  animoiitv  of  Louis  against  Leopold,  which 
lasted  half  a  century,  and  was  the  cause  <^  three  loi^  and 
bloody  wars. 

Meantime  tbe  war  with  Spain  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
November,  1659,  by  cardinal  Mazarin,  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Bidasoa,  in  which  the  marriage  between  tbe  Inftinia  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Louis  XIV, 
was  concluded.  '  Spain  gave  up  the  Artois  and  RoussiUon. 
and  stipulated  for  a  free  pardon  to  the  Prince  of  Condi. 

The  new  queen  was  married  and  made  her  entrance  into 
Paris  the  following  year  (1660).  She  brought  with  her 
half  a  million  of  crowns  as  a  dowry.  She  waa  extremely 
.weak  in  her  intellect  and  childish  in  her  habits,  but  harm- 
less and  good-natured.  Louis  XIV.  always  behaved  to  her 
with  conuiderate  r^j^ard,  but  never  folt  any  oifoction  towards 
her,  aud  he  leiortM  to  the  soeie^  of  a  sucoession  of  mis- 
tresses, of  whom  Mad«noiMlla  do  la  ValliAre,  Madame 
de  Montespan,  and  Madwne  de  Maintenon  an  the  most 
known. 

In  February,  1661,  Mazarin  concluded  at  Vincennes  a 
third  and  last  treaty  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  by 
which  Strasbun;,  Phalsbur^,  Stenai,  and  other  places  were 
given  up  to  fiance.  Nine  days  after  this  treaty  Ma- 
zarin expired,  at  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  to  his  nieces  Maneini,  and  to  iiis  nephew,  wbom 
be  made  duke  of  Nevers.  Mazarin  was  more  successful 
at  the  close  of  his  career,  in  his  treaties  of  peace,  than 
he  had  been  in  bid  wars  and  former  negotiations.  The 
following  satuical  epitaph,  publistwd  at  the  timc^  eqiressca 
the  common  feeling  in  that  respect: — 

'  BaSale  oudlntl  fttoimlaiMMktort; 
FnncaUl  qnadliODt-Dou*  d«  ee  iiMid  p«MOiM|i? 
It  a  lUt  U  Mil,  11  Ml  BOrt  i 
U  M  pouvdt  pout  BOW  rian  bin  dRTaotaf*.* 

With  tbe  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  b^n  the  real 
emancipation  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  firom  that  moment  took 
the  reins  of  tbe  government  entirely  into  his  bands.  He 
dismissed  and  imprisoned  Fouquet,  tbe  superintendent  or 
minister  of  finance,  and  bad  him  tried  on  the  charges  of 
peculation  and  treason  by  an  extraordinary  commission, 
which  condemned  him  to  banishment;  but  Louis  arapt 
vated  tbe  sentence  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  casUe  orPig- 
neroU  in  tlu  Alps,  whore  be  died  in  1680.  In  appointing 
Colbert  in  Uw  zoon  of  rouqugt^f^^^^^  lS99a^^«i<!% 
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wd  muoh  of  the  «pl«Ddour  of  hi*  mm  U  due  to  tlut  ablft 
minUter.  [Colbirt,  Jian  BiniaTBT]  Tbe  ruling  prio- 
ciple  of  Louit  XIV.  «m  pun  ahaolutism.  Tbe  kiajr. 
aooording  to  him,  reprSMntad  the  vhole  oalion ;  all  po'-i  er. 
all  authority,  were  TMted  in  him.  'L'^tat,  c'est  moil*  was 
hu  well-known  e]^)reflaion.  This  form  of  governmenf^  he 
said,  wa*  the  bert  suited  to  the  character  of  tbe  nation,  its 
habits,  its  tastes,  its  situation.  In  his  vritten  instructions 
to  the  dauphin  be  tells  him  that  'all  which  ia  found  in  the 
extent  of  our  dominioDs,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  belongs 
to  us.  The  moatea  in  our  treasury,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  in  charge  of  the  receivers  and  treasurers,  and  those 
which  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  subjects  fur  the  purposes 
of  trade,  are  all  alike  under  our  oare.  You  must  be  con- 
fincei  that  kings  are  absolute  lords,  and  have  the  AUl  and 
entire  disposal  or  ill  property.whether  in  the  poasesatOD  of  the 
cter^  or  of  laymen,  and  may  use  it  at  all  times  a&  wise  eco- 
nomists, likewise  the  Uvea  of  their  subjects  are  their  own 
property,  and  they  ou^ht  to  he  eirefitl  and  sparing  of  them- . . 
Re  who  has  given  kings  to  men  has  oruered  them  to  be 
respected  as  his  lieutenants,  reserving  to  himself  alone  the 
right  of  •xamiDioz  their  conduct.  It  is  his  will  that  who- 
ever ii  born  a  auMect  should  obey  without  discrimination 
or  reservation.. . .  The  essential  defect  of  the  monarchy  of 
Bneland  is  that  the  prince  cannot  raise  men  or  mouey 
without  the  parliament,  nor  keep  the  parliament  assembled 
without  lessening  thereby  his  own  autLoritj.*  ((Bwre*  de 
Louis  XIV^  vol.  ii,  Paris,  1816.) 

Louis  XIV.  completed  the  work  begun  by  Richelieu: 
he  changed  France  from  a  feudal  monarchy  into  an  abso- 
lute on*.  Ximenes,  ChatlesT.,  and  Philip  u.  bad  effected 
the  same  change  in  Spain ;  but  they  had  tne  clergy  and  the 
Inquisition  to  support  and  share tlieir  power, andthe  abao* 
latum  of  Spain  stood  luieer  than  that  of  Fnnce.  Louia 
enticed  the  high  noUlity  firom  their  rural  mansioni,  attracted 
them  to  court,  employed  them  about  his  peraou,  ^ve 
them  penaions  or  placed  them  in  his  regular  army,  and 
completely  broke  down  their  former  spirit  of  independence. 
Witt  regard  to  the  church,  he  distributed  its  temporalities 
to  his  favourites,  both  clerical  and  lay,  bestowed  livings  and 
pensions  and  abbacies  in  commendam  on  courtly  abb&,  and 
thus  rendered  the  clergy  docile  and  subservient  to  the  crown. 
He  had  several  disputes  with  tbe  court  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  treated  the  pope  with  great  asperity ;  twice  be  braved 
the  pontiff,  through  his  ambassador,  ii:  the  middle  of  Rome 
[ALSXAMinB  VIL ;  Initockh*  XI.] ;  twice  he  aeixed  upon 
A^gnon,  and  twice  he  obliged  the  papal  court  to  make  liim 
bumble  apokwies.  In  his  old  age  he  became  very  devout, 
intolerant,  and  superctitious.  and  yet  he  mistrusted  the  papal 
court :  '  You  know,*  be  wrote  to  his  amtnssador,  *  that  the 
court  of  Rome  always  seeks  fbr  opportunities  and  pretences 
to  extend  its  authority ;  that  whatever  concession  it  obtains 
from  other  states  through  Uie  necessities  of  the  timas  and 
political  expediency  it  anerwards  considers  as  its  own  right ; 
and  that  when  at  last  a  king  takes  up  the  defence  of  t^s 
own  prerogatives,  he  finds  himself  involved  in  much  more 
serious  disputes  than  if  he  had  stood  out  against  encroach- 
ment at  first'  {Letfro  du  Sm  au  Cardinal  (CEstrSet,  27 
Mai,  1703.) 

Aftw  the  death  of  Huarin.  Louis  admitted  no  more 
eeelesiaitlca  into  bia  oounoIL  Tbe  tfint  of  jealousy  of 
tbe  Galilean  chuieh  made  it  leu  downdent  on  Rome 
and  more  subservient  to  the  crown ;  and  the  luMtdity  of  the 
magistracy  against  the  cleigy  furnished  the  king  with  an 
arm  always  ready  to  check  any  mutinous  disposition  in  the 
clerical  body.  Louis  XIV.  made  the  throne  support  the 
chorch,  but  did  not  look  to  the  church  for  a  support  to  the 
throne.  He  endeavoured  to  stop  the  Increase  of  monks 
and  monasteries,  whom  he  describes,  in  Ids  '  Instructions 
pour  le  Dauphin,'  as  *  uaelen  to  the  church  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  state.* 

The  parliaments  were  also  subdued.  like  the  nobility  and 
cle^,  by  the  abaolata  will  of  Louis.  When  only  seventeen 
yeara  of  age,  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  having  made 
amne  ivmonstranees  aninst  an  edict  of  the  king  concerning 
tlw  coinage,  he  rode  mm  Vinoennea  to  Paris,  entered  the 
hiU  of  the  parliament,  booted  as  be  was,  holding  his  whip 
in  bis  hand,  and,  addressing  the  first  president,  told  him 
that  tbe  meetings  of  that  body  had  (voduoed  calamities 
enough,  and  that  he  ordered  them  to  cease  discussing  his 
edicts.  *  And  yoo,  Mr.  President,*  sold  be, 'I  forbid  yon  to 
allow  it*  ' 

U97  Lrais  Inued  an  edlot  ftrUddlng  the  puHunent  of 


Paris  from  mokiog  any  reaonattaacm  coaoinUiu;  ihs  nmd 
edicts  bdbre  r^i»«ring  th«m,%ad  not  until i^fdwa  ami 
it  had  obedioQtly  re|pstend  them,  after  iriiieh  tEo  fuDonnit 
might  addxeaa  him  written  remoutcanoea.  From  tiut  tine 
and  to  lbs  «id  of  bis  reign  the  p&rliamuit  offered  little  or 
no  impediiaent  to  the  royal  authwitr ;  it  withdrew  itadt 
from  stale  affairs,  and  eoofined  itself  to  ita  judicial  ftuw- 
tiona. 

Having  destroyed  all  opposition  from  the  onl^  orderv  whidi 
enjoyed  any  consideration  in  the  state,  Louis  took  care  to 
make  it  known  to  the  tiers  £tat,  or  oommons,  that  it  was 
not  for  its  advantage  that  he  had  humbled  the  privileged 
classes.  In  ikct,  he  did  not  consider  the  tiers  <tat  as  form- 
ing a  class,  hut  as  an  ignoble  crowd  of  roturiers  who  were 
doomed  to  work  for  him  and  to  obe^  his  maudatea,  and 
from  amongst  whom  he  deigned  from  tune  to  time  to  select 
some  individuals  as  objects  of  his  favour.  In  bia  celebrated 
edict  of  1679,  coDcernmg  duels,  he  speaka  with  tbe  moat 
insulting  contempt  of  allmrsons '  of  ignoble  buth  *  who  ore 
'insolent  enough*  to  coll  out  gentlemen  to  flgbt;  and  in 
case  of  death  or  serious  wounds  resulting  therefrom,  he  se&- 
lenoes  them  to  be  strangled  and  their  gooda  confiscated,  and 
awards  the  same  penaltiea  to  those  gentlemen  who  ahall 
presume  to  fight  against '  unworthy  persons  and  fi»  atyeot 
causes.'  This  law,  most  offensive  to  the  gre^  mass  of  the 
French  people,  was  confirmed  after  Louis's  death  by  tfie 
edict  of  February,  1723,  and  oontlnued  in  vigour  till  tba 
fall  of  the  old  monarchy. 

Lonls  established  that  system  of  oentralixation  in  the 
administration  which  hu  been  followed  and  rendered  more 
complete  by  the  various  governments  that  have  succeeded 
each  other  tOX  our  own  days,  and  which  renders  FVaiice  the 
most  eomiMet  power  in  Europe  and  in  which  the  action  of 
the  oxeautlve  residing  at  Pans  is  fbll  at  every  step  by  every 
individual  in  the  most  remote  oomera  of  the  Kingdom.  He 
at  the  same  time  began  the  first  labours  fbr  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  legislation,  by  issuing  separate  ordonnances  fta  civfl 
and  criminal  process,  fbr  commercial  matters,  fbr  tbe  woods 
and  forests,  and  for  the  marine,  and  which  with  all  their  imper- 
fbctions  formed  the  basis  of  distjoct  codes.  The  education  of 
Louis  had  been  very  imperfbct,  and  he  was  himself  in  great 
measure  uninformed;  but  he  encouraged  science  and  lite- 
rature, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  numerous  flatteriea. 
His  reign  was  a  brilliant  epoch  of  learning  in  France.  \Vith 
ref[ard  to  the  arts,  he  bad  more  pomp  tbui  taste ;  he  fblt  a 
pnde  in  conquering  obataele^  aa  the  milliona  he  lavished 
on  Versailles,  in  a  moat  unfkrourable  loeab^,  am^ 
testify. 

Loois  XIV.  hated  tbe  Protestants,  not  to  Bmoh  tnm 
religious  bigotry  as  because  he  considered  them  a*  rebeltioua 
subjects;  he  wanted  uniformity  in  everything,  in  religion  as 
well  as  politics.  This  led  him  to  that  most  umuat  and  disac- 
trous  measure,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685, 
by  which  Protestantism  was  proscribed  in  France.  Prance 
lost  thousands  of.its  most  industrious  citixens,  who  repaired 
to  England,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Germany,  carrying 
with  tuem  their  manufkcturiog  skill,  aud  all  the  efforts  m 
Colbert  to  encourage  French  industry  were  rendered  abar> 
tive  bv  that  cruel  and  fanatical  act,  of  which  the  revolt  of 
the  Civennes  aud  the  war  of  extermination  which  fbllowed 
were  remote  oonsequencea.  The  persecution  of  the  Jan- 
senisia  was  another  eonaequence  of  Lniis'a  intolerance. 

The  foreign  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  in  ^reat  mea- 
sure from  the  same  ruling  principles  or  prejudioea  of  his 
mind.  He  disliked  the  Dutch,  whom  he  considered  as 
mercantile  plebeians,  heretics,  and  republicans,  *  a  body 
formed  of  too  many  heads,  which  cannot  be  warmed  by  the 
fire  of  noble  passions '  (Instrvetioiu  pour  U  Daupkin,  voL 
ii.,  p.  301);  and  he  carried  his  antipathy  to  tbe  grave, 
without  having  succeeded  in  subjecting  that  small  nation, 
whose  wealth  excited  enemies  against  him  everywhm.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  preju- 
dices in  two  men,  however  dissimilar  in  some  respect^ 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV.  The  hatred  of  Napoleon  agoimt 
England,  which  he  designated  as  a  nation  of  shop-fceeperL 
waa  like  that  of  Louia  against  the  Dutch,  and  it  prodaees 
similar  results  to  his  empire.  The  same  determuiation  of 
establishing  uniformity  m  everything,  the  aaine  mania flr 
a  unity  and  singleness  of  power,  whicb  both  mistook  Ar 
strength ;  the  same  ambition  of  making  France  tbe  ruling 
nation  of  Europe  under  an  absolute  ruler,  were  alike  the 
dominant  princIple^  or  rather  poasioiit,  of  the  '  lentinatt 
and  moat  Cfaristlatt  kIn||^*  Mia  of^^^b^^'^uU  ml 
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champion  tf  ^  Revolutim.*  Sereral  of  the  plain  and 
K*»emes  of  Louis  XIV^  retatm  to  foreign  «onquest«,  were 
found  in  the  archiTM,  and  vm  nrmd  and  acted  upon 

by  Bonaparte.   

The  first  war  of  Ltmis  XTV.  agaitwt  the  «mp«ror  Leo- 
jold,  Holland,  and  Spain,  was  ended  1^  the  treaty  of 
nymcmn,  167S.  Lonn  kept  the  Franche  Gomt6  and 
part  <a  the  Spanish  NetheHanda.  The  war  hrolca  ont 
wain  in  1689,  ofttwven  Louis  on  one  side,  and  the  Kmpiie, 
nwand,  and  England  on  the  other.  Louis  undertook  to 
support  James  tL  in  Ireland,  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Stuarta,  aad  James  II.  pejued  the  rest  of  his  lift  in 
exile  at  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  where  he  dieA  a  pensioner  of 
the  French  king.  In  Germany  Louis  XIV.  caused  one  of 
tfae  most  atrocious  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  Modern 
warfhre.  This  was  no  less  than  the  derastatiQa  of  the 
Palatinate  by  his  commanders,  A  distsriet  of  more  than 
thirty  En^ish  miles  in  lenj^h.  with  the  towns  of  Heidel- 
be»,  Manheim,  Speyer,  Omenbeim,  Cratiena^  Ftanhen- 
lliaT,  Ingelheim,  Barhanum,  Siniheim,  and  otiien,  was 
rmTBged,  pluodned,  and  hnrnt,  in  cold  blood,  under  the 
pretence  of  fcK-ming  a  barrier  between  the  French  anay  and 
Its  enemies.  A  cry  of  indignation  tesounded  throughout 
all  Burope  at  the  disastrous  news.  It  was  just  about  this 
time  that  James  Stuart  solicited,  from  his  exile  at  St.  <9wr- 
nmin,  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  a^inst  William  of 
Orange,  in  the  name  of  legitimacy  and  the  Catholic  i«ligion. 
Leoprad  in  his  answer  ohserred.  '  that  there  are  no  people 
who  injure  so  much  the  cause  of  religion  as  the  French 
themselTes,  who  on  one  side  support  the  Turks*  (he  enemies 
of  all  Christendom,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Empire ;  and  on 
the  other,  have  ravaged  and  burnt  innocent  towuN  which 
had  surrendered  by  capittdations  signed  by  the  hand  of  tiM 
Danphin :  they  have  burnt  the  palaoes  t^piiiices,  plundered 
the  churches,  carried  away  Hba  inhabitants  m  alavesv  and 
treated  Catholics  wi&  a  oredty  of  which  tba  l^rks  them- 
selves would  he  ashamed.*  {L^tgr  fiom  lA^  JBn^xror 
Leopold  to  James  11^  9ih  April,  1689,  in  the  Mirmirttda 
Ji&TTOes  //..  vol.  ir.)  In  the  unfortunate  town  of 
Hemelberg,  which  had  been  partly  restored  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, was  taken  a^in  by  the  French  marshal  De  Lorge^ 
the  women  were  vrotated,  the  «hurches  set  on  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  1$,000  in  number,  stripped  of  every 
thing  and  driven  away  ftnm  their  hotees>.  On  these  news 
a  *  Te  Deutn*  was  sung  at  Paris,  end  a  coin  iitruck,  which 
represented  the  town  in  flames,  with  the  inscription,  '  Rex 
diiit  et  Ihctum  estT*  The  treaty  of  R)-swick>  in  1«97> 
tertninated  the  war,  by  which  Lottis  gained  nothing,  acknow- 
ledgei  William  III.  as  king  of  Oteat  Britain,  and  feMared 
thd  duk«  of  Lorraine  to  his  ddtniniona. 

The  third  xnr  of  Louis  ma  that  of  &e  Spanish  meeession. 
It  began  in  17DI  and  lasted  18  years,  convulsed  idl  Europe, 
and  was  terminated  at  lart  hy  the  peace  nf  Utrecht  in  1713. 
Louis  succeeded  hi  establiAing  a  Bourbon  dytiasty  in  Spain, 
bttl  this  was  the  only  advantage  he  gained ;  his  armies  had 
been  repeatedly  deviated  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  bis 
best  generals  were  dead,  his  nneasuty  was  exhausted,  his  sub- 
iects  frbre  tired  of  "ftar  and  of  taxes,  and  he  himself  was 
broken  down  in  health  and  snirits,  a  were  shadow  of  what 
he  had  been.  He  lingered  aoout  two  years  more,  during 
which  he  li^timatedms  numerous  natural  children ;  niade 
his  Will,  by  which  he  appointed  his  nephew,  PhHip  IXike  of 
Orteans,  legent  during  the  minority  of  his  great  -grandson 
and  faeit  Louts  XV.  ^  Tell  ill  in  Augustv  17l«,  and  died  the 
lat  of  the  IbUowing  September.  77  years  of  wn. 

After  divesting  the  chanwterof  Lmiis  XIV^  of  the  exa^ 
getttted  miise  bestowed  on  him  by  flattery  or  nattonal 
vsnily,  aner  arnmadvertinig  upon  his  numeraua  finlts.  and 
even  crimes,  it  vnust  he  fkirly  a<Anowledged  that  he  was  a 
remarkable  prince,  and  had  many  valuable  qualities.  He 
was  active,  inteUieent,  nnd  reguhir  in  h^iness;  quick  in 
discovering  the  abilities  of  others,  an  able  administraidt 
htmself,  endo\red  with  a  consbint  equanimity  in  adversity 
M  well  as  prosperity,  end  a  pei^  self-oomnand ;  a  kind 
tuastet,  he  was  not  prone  to  change  his  aervantscapricioudy. 
was  not  harsh  in  rebukin;;  Ihevn,  and  was  ever  ready  to  en** 
ctmrage  tnertt,  and  praise  and  T«waid  eaal  for  his  aerricev 
Hen«e  ha  had  many  ihithfUt  and  devoled  aemnta.  Hia 
manner  was  noUe,  and  hia  aa^peattnce  i1B|MMit^t  \  he  aoiad 
<kA  Idttfc  bttt  he  tcted  it  adminMy,  at  toast  to  the  then  taatb 
it  Ae  iMpte;  he  hud  a  Kv^vmwm  itf  deeonm  and  nnt- 
#1tfA  ptojKitty,  irtkMi  vfefM  nmeok  htab  WMt  he  knew 


he  learnt  by  himseif :  his  natural  gifts  and  the  experienoeof 
his  jrauth,  passed  sniMig  civil  wars,  mada  up  Air  his  want  of 
leuniiig  and  of  study,  if  he  carried  his  notions  of  absty- 
tutism  to  an  extreme,  he  was  evidently  persuaded  oi  ht» 
supposed  right,  and  acted  as  auch  from  a  sense  of  daty  as 
from  imdination.  In  hia  reign  eevrotytwo  years  hs 
reared  the  fkhrie  nS  the  absolute  oMnarehy  in  Franecb  which 
oonttnvad  for  wventy-two  yean  mora  after  hW  death;  md 
when  it  was  shaken  to  pieeea  in  tiiestonnaof  the  Revolution, 
still  the  ruling  principles  of  bis  administratioD,  uniAmBity 
and  oentralisation,  survived  the  wreck,  and  France  is  still 
governed  by  them. 

Louis  XIV.  railed  the  rennue  of  France  to  7M  millions 
of  livres.  or  about  S9  miUiona  scarling,  an  enormous  stun 
considering  the  ^en  poverty  of  the  coontiy.  Tlw  taille,  ot 
direct  tax,  was  very  unequally  assessed.  Thn  evUs  of  the 
system  of  taxation  under  bis  reign  are  exhibited  in  a  book, 
|«inted  in  1694,  cdled  *  A  Compendious  History  of  the 
Tkxes  in  Fiwoe.'  Louis  sprat  S86i  aaillont  of  tivros  for 
his  two  iaat  wan»  that  iriiioh  ended  by  the  peace  «f  Rye- 
wick,  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  amcaesion,  and  he  l«ft  at 
his  death  adebtof  moretuntvethoiuandmUlions.  He  eat 
tip  the  (htal  exaaaple  of  those  eoocmoua  petnuient  armies 
which  the  odier  powers  of  Europe  wen  obli^^  to  imitate  iu 
their  own  defonce,  and  thua  gave  mistaken  impidse  te- 
waids  making  France  a  nation  of  soldieia,  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  mischief  ever  since.  {Memoire*  Cowwlett 
et  AmXhentiqKet  dla  Due  de  St.  Simon  mar  h  Siide  4e 
Louu  XIV^  31  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829-30;  Leoiontery, 
Jfom  wr  fEiaNitKment  monanAiqm  de  Lottie  XIV^  et 
ma^iee Aitintimt qu'iiepnmeitmtdeint ta  yiedece PHno§t 
forming  the  flth  vol.  of  the  '  Cfiuvres  de  F.  £,  Lemoniev,' 
Paris,  1629 ;  H^nault,  Abrigi  Ckranologiqme  de  FHietotrt 
deBmtce;  Wiiiuit% Siide  ^  Lows  Xly. ;  andiheothai- 
French  historians.) 

LOUIS  XV^  bora  in  February*  1710.  was  the  only  nr- 
viving  son  of  the  duke  de  Bourgogm,  eldest  son  of  Louis 
the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louia  XIV.  The  Danphin  died  in 
Ifit,  and  hia  son  the  duke  of  Bour^ogne  died  in  1712. 
Hie  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  was 
PhU^,  duke  of  Ai^n,  afterwards  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who* 
except  his  nephew  Louis  XV.,  was  uw  only  legitimate 
dcRendant  of  Louis  XIV.  who  survived  that  king.  Tho 
mother  of  Louis  XV.  was  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  who 
died  in  1PI&.  Philippe  d'Orl^ns,  son  of  Philippe  deFiaaca^ 
biotiicr  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  head  of  the  actual  Orlfiaos 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  was  appointed  regent  Louis  XIV. 
had  h]y  his  will  appeintad  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  head 
of  wbich  wu  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  the  parliament  of 
Paris  acknowMged  the  dnfaaaasde  regent  Ingralittiiletlw 
Regent  issued^  en  the  Uth  September,  a  deelMntion,  in  the 
name  of  the  khq^  featwiag  to  the  parliament  the  right  of 
making  rsmonatraucea  on  the  royal  edicta,  letters  patenu 
Mvd  deelarationa,  before  it  registered  them. 

Thedukeof  Ortaans  had  acquired  an  unfovourable  repu- 
tation as  a  men  of  hcentioaa  habits,  and  as  destitute  of  reli' 
t^ions  and  mora)  principles.  This  corruption  was  partly 
ascribed  to  the  A.bb4t  Dubois,  an  unpriuiapled  man,  who 
had  been  his  pieeeptor,  continued  to  be  his  favourite, 
and  waa  afterwards  his  minister.  Vicious  as  the  duke 
was,  he  was  aocueed  of  mmes  of  which  be  waa  guiltless, 
lira  sudden  death  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Lonts  XIV.,  at  short  interviUe  from  each  other*  had  given 
rise  to  bonible  suspicions,  ixdnch  have  been  since  generally 
rrfeded.  Hm  *  M6m»irea  de  St  Simui,*  already  ^uotea, 
4nu6k  inrinde  the  period  of  Um  regeocy,  oontain  thn 
moat  ootteet  AeCeh  of  the  diaraeter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
a  charactnr  sot  rightly  «nda«tood  till  the  puUioation  of 
thatwnrk. 

The  Regent  began  weH :  he  reformed  several  of  the  most 
ontnigeouB  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  be  libenited  a  number 
of  individuala  who  had  been  tSe  yean  immured  in  the 
Bastille ;  he  enforced  eeonomy,  reduced  the  army,  aunmrted 
the  general  peace  of  Europe,  courted  the  friend^ip.  of 
Sngtandt  oenduded  the  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague  in 
1717,  between  France^  England,  and  Holland,  and  gave  up 
albo^her  tin  cause  ef  the  Pretender.  Unfortuoat^y  for 
fain  and  for  France^  the  disorder  in  which  ho  found  the 
ftnancaa,  and  the  IharAil  deAei«tGy  in  the  revenue,  made  Juas 
hataft  to  the  wfld  sdbeMes  ef  Law.  which  ended  in  dia^n 
Mhrtnaant  end  the  tvinef  thoubands«f  fomilies.  fLvir» 
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•nooiiiBKed  a  conipiraoy  ogainst  the  duke  of  Orleant,  tbe 
oTy'eet  m  vhieh  wu  to  excite  a  revolution  against  him,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  regency  by  a  resolution  of  the  three 
estates  of  tbe  kii^dom,  and  to  place  Philip  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  regency.  The  |dot  was  discovered,  several  of 
the  leaders,  who  were  chiefly  in  Britanny,  were  puniahed  by 
death,  and  in  1719  tbe  Regent  declared  war  against  Spain. 
The  war  however  did  not  last  long,  Alberoni  was  dismissed 
and  banished  by  bis  sovereign,  and  Philip  of  Spain  made 
peace  with  France  in  1720.  [Albbroni.]  In  1722  Dubois, 
who  had  been  made  a  cardinal,  became  prime  minister  of 
France. 

In  February,  1723,  Louis  XV.,  having  completed  bis 
fimrtasnth  year,  waa  deelarad  of  age.  and  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  terminated.  The  same  year  0ub(Ha  died, 
wad  was  followed  to  tbe  grave  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  a  few 
'months  after.  The  duke  de  Bourbon  Ocind£  was  made 
prime  minuter,  and  governed  France  until  1726.  It  was 
proposed  to  marry  Louis  XV.  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sens,  the 
duke's  sister,  who  was  a  rare  instance  of  virtue,  beauty,  and 
modesty  united,  in  those  times,  but  she  refused,  and  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  retirement  to  a  throne.  Louis  married,  in 
1725,  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex<king  of 
Poland,  and  in  tbe  following  yew  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was 
dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  the  Abb£  de  Fteurjr,  the 
kine's  preceptor,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  substituted 
ibr  him  Tlie  seventeen  years  of  Fleury's  ad  ministration, 
which  ecded  with  bis  death  in  1 743,  were  the  beat  period  of 
the  reign  of  Louis.  [Flbcby,  Andkb  HiscnLBa.]  Fleury 
restored  order  in  the  finances,  and  credit  and  commerce 
revived.  In  1733  the  war  of  tbe  Polish  succesiion  Ivoke  out, 
by  tbe  death  of  king  Augustus  IL,  when  Louis  XV.  took 
the  part  of  his  &ther^in-Uw  Stanislaus,  the  old  rival  of  An- 
guitus,  against  Austria  and  Russia,  who  supported  the  son 

of  Augustus.     [AtOUSTDS  III.] 

Tbe  war  was  carried  on  between  France  and  Austria  both 
on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  In  tbe  latter  country  tbe  French, 
being  joined  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
obtamed  great  success.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  con- 
quered tbe  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  thus  a  third 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  founded  in  Europe.  Peace  was  made 
in  1736,  by  which  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  given  to 
Stanislaus  for  his  lire,  to  be  united  after  his  death  to  the 
crown  of  France.  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  had  Tuscany 
in  exchange.  In  1741  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sor broke  out,  in  which  France  took  part,  againit  the  advice 
of  Fleury,  who  was  overruled  by  the  king  and  the  courttera. 
In  1743  Fleury  died,  and  Louis  declared  that  he  would 
govern  by  himself,  and  without  any  prime  minister.  The 
war  continued  till  1 74S,  when  it  was  terminated  fay  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  France  derived  no  advantage  from  this 
murderous  and  expensive  war,  and  Maria  Theresa  remained 
in  possession  of  her  father's  domuiions.  Louis  XV.  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  in  May,  1745,  between  tbe 
English,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marshal  de  Saxe,  in  which  both 
armies  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  suffered  most 
sererdy ;  tbe  French  however  claimed  the  rictoiy. 

In  1755  hostilities  were  b^un  by  tbe  English  against  the 
F^oh  in  America,  in  consequence  of  dispnies  conoeming 
tbe  boundary-line  between  Cuuda  and  the  English  settle- 
ments. In  the  following  year  war  was  fermaU^  declared 
between  the  two  powers.  This  war  connected  itself  with 
the  war  in  Europe  called  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Tbe 
English  were  the  allies  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whilst  tbe 
French  joined  the  empress  MariaTheresa.  This  war  proved 
most  unfortunate  to  Prance.  The  French  were  beaten  at 
Rosbach  by  Frederick,  in  1757,  and  were  defeated  again  at 
Minden  by  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  the  loss 
of  6000  men,  cannon,  baggage,  military  chest,  &c.  In 
America  they  lost  Canada.  Aprojectof  invasion  of  En^and 
by  means  of  six  thousand  tiat-bottomed  boats,  by  which 
.'endings  were  to  he  effected  on  various  points  of  the  coast 
was  revealed  to  the  English  ministry  by  an  Irishman  called 
Bfaeallister,  and  was  abandoned.  At  last  by  the  peace  of  Paris, 
February,  1763,  Fimneeforma.Uyeeded  Canada,  NovaScotia, 
and  its  other  North  American  colonies,  besides  Granada, 
Dominica,  and  Toba^  in  the  West  Indies ;  its  navy  never 
after  recovered  from  its  losses,  its  finances  were  exhausted, 
and  its  commerce  destroyed.  This  was  the  last  war  of  Louis 
XV.,  a  war  which  was  undertaken  rashlyand  terminated  in 
«  disastrous  and  humiliating  manner.  The  feding  of  dis- 
smee  resultii«  ftom  it  sunk  dee^y  into  the  hSut  nf  a 


|)eopIe  so  vain  and  leniitiTe  as  the  Frenoh,  and  it  eoOBtetab 
did  away  with  the  former  popularity  of  Ijowm,  wlUon  had 
once  obtained  him  the  title  of '  Bienaim^,*  or  beloved.  The 
king  had  now  abandoned  himself  to  gross  licentiousneai, 
and  had  become  careless  of  state  affairs.  The  mad  at- 
tempt of  Damiens  made  bim  still  more  alienated  fiom  his 
people.  [Damixn*.]  After  the  death  of  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness  of  I'ompadour,  an  ambitious  intriguing  woman, 
but  who  bad  still  some  elevation  of  mind,  he  became  at- 
tached to  more  vulgar  women  [Bakrt.  Mamk  Jbajinb}, 
and  at  last  formed  a  regular  harem  after  the  &shion  of 
the  Eastern  sultans,  but  more  odious  from  its  contrast  with 
European  manners,  which  was  called  the  Pare  aux  Cerft, 
and  upon  which  vastaums  were  squandered.  Themioiatorof 
foreign  affiurs,  Choiseul,  who  had  remonstrated  with  tbe 
kiiu  upon  his  degradation,  was  dismissed  in  1770.  He  wu 
the  last  man  of  some  merit  who  served  I^ouis  XV.  [Caot- 
nmjjh,  Bniim  Fuitfots,  Due  db.]  The  state  of  tbe  fi- 
nance! was  the  most  obvious  difficulty  of  ministers,  to  whose 
remonstrances,  urged  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  appalling  and 
ominous  seriousness,  Louis  used  to  answw,  '  Try  to  make 
things  go  on  as  long  as  I  am  to  live ;  after  my  death  it  will 
be  as  it  may.' 

Louis  died  at  Versailles,  on  the  10th  May,  1774,  64  years 
of  age.  Two  sons  whom  be  had  had  by  his  wife  were  both 
deaa:  the  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  died  in  1765,  and!  left  by 
his  wife,  a  Saxon  princess,  three  sons,  who  have  been  in 
succession  kings  of  France,  namely,  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVUU  and  Charles  X.  Louis  XV.  had  also  by  his  wift 
several  daughters,  besides  ill^timate  children. 

It  was  under  Louis  XV.  that  tbe  corruption  morals 
and  principles  spread  in  France  to  an  alarming  extent 
among  all  classes,  being  encouraged  by  the  materiuism  and 
sensual  philosophy  which  were  taught  by  several  men  of 
letters.  Both  Uiese  causes,  added  to  the  general  poverty, 
national  humiliation,  and  ruined  finances,  prepared  tbe  way 
for  tbe  explosion  wbich  took  place  under  bis  unfortunate 
successor.  (Lacretelle;  Fantin  des  Odoards;  Voltaire^  fit 
Privde  de  Louis  XV.) 

LOUIS  XVL,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  saeceedad  him  in 
1774,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  married 
in  1770  Marie  Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Austria,  sister  o( 
Joseph  II.  He  chose  for  his  minister  of  finauoe  Turi^  an 
honest  and  enli^tened  man,  who,  in  concert  with  lua  coi- 
league  Malasherbes,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the  times, 
wished  the  king  to  take  the  r«wm  into  nis  own  hands^ 
abolisbii^  tbe  corvfos  and  other  foudal  exactions,  equal- 
izing tbe  direct  taxes  all  over  the  kingdom,  granting  liber^ 
of  conscience  and  recalling  tbe  Protestants,  reforming  tm 
criminal  code,  compiling  a  uniform  ciril  code,  giving  free- 
dom of  trade,  rendering  the  ciril  power  independent  of  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  suppressing  the  greater  part  of 
the  convents,  and  establishing  a  new  system  of  public  in* 
btruction.  These  were  the  real  wants  of  France ;  if  they 
could  have  been  satisfied,  the  revolution  wbuld  have  become 
unnecessary.  But  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  strongly 
posed  these  projects,  the  parliam'^nts  themselves  wrae  avose 
to  changes  which  would  reduce  their  own  importance, 
and  the  old  count  de  Maorepas,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
cabinet,  dissuaded  tbe  young  king  from  them.  Turgot  was 
dismissed.  Louis  however,  following  his  own  natural  dis- 
position, effected  much  partial  good;  he  abolished  tbe 
cor\'£es  and  the  practice  of  torture,  granted  libei^  of 
trade  in  com  in  tbe  interior  of  the  kingdom  between  one 
province  and  another,  made  many  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration, established  a  system  of  economy  and  order,  and 
gave  the  first  example  of  it  himself  in  his  own  household. 
He  also  granted  toleration  to  the  Protesunts.  But  all  these 
were  litUe  more  than  mlliatives,  and  did  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  existing  evils.  The  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  and 
the  debt  of  fbur  thousand  millions  of  Uvres  left  by  Louis  XV., 
were  the  great  stumbling-block  of  Louis's  administratim. 
He  however  went  on  for  some  years,  during  which  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war  against  England,  which  was  very  popular 
wiUi  the  French,  humbled  as  they  had  been  in  the  preoeding 
struggle  with  that  power.  The  obiject  of  this  war  was  a  sia- 
|;nlw  one  for  an  absolute  monarchy  to  embark  in ;  it  wu 
m  support  of  the  revolted  oolonies  North  America,  whidi 
had  declared  their  tndependenoe  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  it 
has  been  since  considwea  by  many  a*  a  political  blunder  on 
the  part  of  the  Frendi  monaroEi.  On  the  6th  February, 
1778,  a  trea^ttf  commeroe  and  allianoe  was  ligned  at  Paris 
betwem  the  Fiendi  cabinet  vui  Miklin  miCBflM  Vnam 
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on  liehalf  of  the  TTnited  States,  hj  vhich  tlie  latter  were 
aeknowle^^d  by  France  as  an  independent  community. 
In  the  following  May  a  French  fleet  under  count  d'Estaing 
•ailed  for  America,  in  June  the  fint  hostilities  took 
place  at  sea,  and  on  the  10th  July  France  declared  war 
gainst  England,  and  40,000  men  vere  assembled  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  iDTasion  of  England.  This  plan  however 
vas  not  carried  into  effect,  because  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  which  were  to  protect  the  landing,  were  dispersed  by 
contrary  winds.  In  Amonca  the  French  auxiliary  troops, 
joined  to  the  Americans,  were  successful  against  Uie  Eng- 
lish. [Fatette,  La.]  At  sea  many  engagements  took 
place  between  the  French  and  English,  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Indian  seas,  without  any  very  decisive  advantage 
on  either  side;  but  on  the  12th  April,  1782,  the  French 
Admiral  De  Cfrasse  was  completely  defeated  by  Admiral 
Rodney  off  the  island  of  Dominica,  with  the  loss  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
upon  Gibraltar  ftilecL  [Aamg.'}  In  September,  1783, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles;  England  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  up  to 
France  Tobago  and  the  coast  of  Senegal. 

Meantime  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  French  go- 
vernment went  on  increasing.  Necker,  a  Genevese  banker, 
wealthy  and  retired  from  business,  having  become  minister  of 
finance  in  1776,  made  many  reforms,  effected  a  new  and 
more  equitable  assessment  of  the  direct  taxes,  established 
provincial  assemblies  of  notables,  who  apportioned  the  taxes, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  gains  of  the  fermiers-g^n^ 
raux.  [FARHSRa-GsNBRAi..]  After  five  ^ears  of  war  his 
'  compte  rendu '  showed  a  surplus  of  ten  millions  of  livres ; 
he  bad  borrowed  530  millions  at  a  less  interest  than  had 
ever  baen  known  in  times  of  war ;  the  discount  on  exche- 

aner-biUs,  which  had  been  sixteen  per  cent,  was  re- 
need  to  «^t,  and  all  this  without  any  addition  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people. 

In  November,  1783,  1^  a  oonrC  cabil  Necker  vh  dis* 
missed,  and  Catonne,  a  more  pliant  and  courtly  person,  was 
Bolwtituted.  He  managed  to  go  on  a  Ultle  longer,  involved 
himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  last, 
being  unable  to  proeoed  any  further,  he  proposed  to  the  king 
to  call  together  an  assembly  of  the  notables  selected  by  the 
king  from  the  various  provinces,  to  consult  upon  the  means 
of  suppljing  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which  Calonne 
stated  to  amount  to  UO  millions  of  livres.  This  assembly 
met  at  Versailles  in  Febrtiary,  1787,  rejected  Galonne's  bro- 
posal  of  laying  additional  taxes  upon  property  (the  notables 
themselves  were  all  landed  prot«ietors),  and  propoRed  in- 
stead serenl  measures,  among  otlwrs  a  loan  on  life  annui- 
ties, and  the  formation  of  a  eounoil  of  finance.  The  king 
adopted  their  measures,  and  then  dissolved  the  assembly.  A 
paper-war  now  took  place  between  Necker  and  Oslonne  on 
the  respective  merits  of  their  administrations,  and  Calonne, 
being  aetecied  by  the  king  in  a  falsehood,  was  dismissed. 
Several  successive  ministers  followed  for  short  periods,  but 
they  could  do  nothing  to  retrieve  the  ruinous  state  of 
affairs,  and  at  last  Necker  was  recalled.  He  stated  to  the 
king  that  the  only  resource  left  was  to  call  together  the 
states-general  of  the  kingdom,  wliich  had  not  been  assem- 
bled since  1614.  The  king  convoked  them  at  Versailles  in 
May,  1 789.  These  states  bad  always  consisted  of  the  three 
orders,  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  or  commons. 
Every  order  formed  a  separate  house,  in  which  it  discussed 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  gorernment,  and  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  By  this  means  any  project  of  law  dis- 
pleasing to  the  two  privil^ed  orders  was  sure  not  to  pass 
those  two  houses,  and  was  therefore  lost  Necker,  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  proposed  to  give  to  the  third  estate  a 
double  vote,  so  as  to  balance  the  votes  of  the  other  two 
houses.  The  king,  after  some  hesitation,  gave  this  double 
vote  to  the  third  estate,  and  this  was  in  fool  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  remarkable  that  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVUL,  was  one  of  those 
who  supported  this  organic  change. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  three  estates  having  assembled  in 
the  common-hall,  the  king  opened  the  session  by  a  temperate 
speech,  which  was  much  applauded,  aftn  which  the  clergy 
and  nobility  withdrew  to  their  separate  rooms  to  deliberate 
unonK  tbemselvefc  The  third  estate  remained  in  tl^  oom- 
mon-hall,  and  in  the  following  sittings  proposed  that  the 
three  orders  should  asBemhle  and  deliberate  togetim,  which 
OeothertworefVucd.  On  tbe  10th  the  third  estate  elected 
F.  C  Na  878. 


Bailly  for  their  president ;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
were  joined  by  several  ^puties  of  the  clergy,  (hi  the  17tli, 
on  the  motion  of  the  abbi  Siiyes,  the  third  estate,  joined  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  constituted  themselves  as  a  nationu 
assembly,  and  resuved  that  as  soon  as  that  assembly  should 
be  prorogued  or  dissolved,  all  taxes  not  sanctioned  by  it 
should  cease  to  he  ImL  The  court  was  alarmed  at  these 
innovations,  and  the  king  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
hold  a  royal  sitting.  Meantime  the  doors  of  the  bid)  of  the 
assembly  were  closed,  and  a  guard  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  deputies  from  entering.  Bailly  led  them,  on  the 
20th,  to  the  *  Jeu  de  paume,*  where  thev  swore  not  to  sepa- 
rate until  they  had  framed  and  enforced  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  and  the  redress  of  existing  grievances. 
On  the  23ra  the  king  convoked  the  three  estates  in  the 
common-ball,  and  after  qualifying  the  resolutions  of  tho 
17th  preceding  as  illegal,  ordered  the  estates  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  withouiiw  each  to  their  appropriate  chamber,  to  de- 
liberate there  upon  certain  subjects  which  be  laid  before 
thenL  After  the  king's  departure,  the  third  estate  joined 
by  part  of  the  elergy,  refused  to  leave  the  hall,  and  when 
the  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  enfine  the 
king's  order,  Hirabeau  answra«d  bim,  that  they  were  there 
to  fulfil  their  duty  towards  their  constituents,  and  that  force 
alone  should  disperse  them.  On  the  3&tb,  part  of  the  deputies 
of  the  notiKty  joined  the  third  estate,  and  the  name  of 
national  a<(somhfy  was  publicly  recognised.  The  events 
that  followed  rapidly  are  too  numerous  and  too  generally  ' 
known  to  be  inserted  in  this  article.  The  national  assembly, 
by  the  constitution  it  formed,  changed  the  old  French 
monarchy  into  a  representative  republic,  with  a  single 
chamber,  and  an  hereditary  magistrate,  with  the  name  of 
king,  whose  power  however  was  rendered  insi^ificant  and 
nugatory.  They  suppressed  not  only  the  feudal  jurisdictions, 
but  also  the  manonal  dues  and  fees  ;  the  titles  of  nobilitv; 
the  tithes,  convents,  and  the  corporaUons  of  trades ;  they 
oonflseated  the  property  of  the  church ;  tfaw  afaoEshed  the 
old  division  of  the  kingdom  by  provinces,  and  ordered  a  new 
one  by  departments:  they  changed  eut-*v1y  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  so  that  even  Mirabeau  was  startled  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  legislating,  and  began  to 
express  ominous  doubts  of  the  result  (Dumoni,  SouDenirn 
de  Mirabeau.)  '  It  is  easy  to  destroy,'  he  said,  *  but  we  want 
men  able  to  reconstruct.*  Paine's  pamphlet  on  the  supposed 

*  Rights  of  Man'  was  gravely  auumed  by  that  assembly  as 
the  basis  of  their  political  theory.  Meantime  insurrections 
broke  out  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces:  not  only  the  abo- 
minable Bastille  was  taken  and  destroyed,  July,  1 789,  but  the 
chfiteaux,  or  manorial  residences  of  the  nobility,  all  about 
ti»  countrp,  were  attacked  and  burnt,  with  man;;r  acts  of 
atrocity.  On  the  6th  October  the  palace  of  Versulles  was 
entered  by  a  mob  from  F^ris,  the  bodyguards  were  murdered, 
t b  e  royal  fomily  were  in  ^reat  danger,  andat  last  t he  k  ing  con- 
sented to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  escorted  by  the 
armed  populace.  On  the  same  day  the  famous  club  of  the 
Jacobins  began  its  meetings  at  Paris.  [JACOBiira.]  The 
emigration  of  ihe  nobles  had  already  begun :  several  members 
of  the  royal  family  repaired  to  Germany  and  Italy  The 
year  1 790  was  passed  amidst  alarms  and  insuirections  in  the 
interior,  and  rumours  of  foreign  war,  amidst  wliich  the 
assembly  continued  its  labours  for  the  new  organization  of 
France.  It  passed  a  law  requiring  of  all  the  clergy  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution :  the  pope  forbade  the 
oath  as  schismatic,  and  macy  of  the  French  clergy  refused  to 
take  it,  but  they  were  diimissed  from  their  fUnotioos  and 
replaced  by  others  more  docile,  who  however  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  more  reluious  among  their  docks.  Thus 
religious  schism  was  added  to  civil  feuds.  The  king  him- 
self nas  obliged  to  send  away  his  chaplains.  He  had  by 
this  time  become  weary  of  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  assembly,  which  had  despoiled  him  of  almost 
every  royal  prerogative,  even  of  the  ri^ht  of  pardoning ;  the 

*  veto,'  or  power  of  suspending  for  a  time  the  passing  of  an 
obnoxious  law,  had  also  become  illusory,  for  whenever  he 
attempted  to  exercise  it,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which, 
by  frightening  the  court,  obliged  the  king  to  submit 

In  June,  1791,  Louis,  with  his  consort,  his  sister,  and  his 
children,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  France,  but  was 
stopped  at  Varennes,  and  brou^t  back  to  Paris.  In  the 
foUowing  September  the  aasembly.  having  completed  the 
new  eonstitution  for  France,  presented  it  to  Loui^  wfao^ 
after  nuking  smdc  remarks  on  what  he  cojiceived  to  be  its 
defieienoiei^  iwon  to  observ^^^,^^^^^g^j|^|^  » 
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A«  momeDts*  popularity ;  and  the  asfembly.  having  itat«d 
that  the  ol^oct  for  vbich  it  had  met  was  completed,  clotied 
its  littings  on  the  30Ui  September.  The  amembly  consiited 
of  1 118  memben,  of  whom  273  were  barrLtters  and  aolici- 
tors,  90  were  judges  and  other  matfistratMi  208  belonged  to 
the  parochial  olar^,  241  were  gentlemen  of  noble  birlb,  48 
•rehDiabofM  and  bishops.  3i  abbots  and  canons,  1 76  mer- 
ehants  and  landed  proprietors,  and  the  rest  physioianH  and 
men  of  other  profeasioDs.  If  that  assembly  committed 
•rron,  they  were  errors  o£  judgment,  for  the  m^}ority  were 
certainly  sincere  la  wishing  to  maintain  the  kingly  office, 
whioh  they  thought  compatible  with  democratio  institu- 
tbns.  Through  a  mistaken  delioaey  however  they  com- 
mitted a  very  serious  blunder  before  they  Mited;  for  they 
resolved  that  no  member  of  that  assembly  uwuld  be  eligible 
to  the  next  assembly  of  the  rapresentatives  of  the  nalioa, 
whieh  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bW,  and  wliieh  was  composed  of  muoh  worse  materials. 
Tm  majority  In  tlie  legislative  assembly  wmo  men  hostile 
to  the  mooarchieal  principle  altogether;  they  were  divided 
between  Girondini  and  Jacobins.  [OiBONDirrs.]  Thev 
began  by  sequestrating  the  property  of  the  emigrants ;  th  17 
issued  intolerant  decrees  against  the  priests  *ho  Would  not 
swear  to  the  ooustitution,  and  by  these  means  obliged  them 
to  run  away  from  France;  they  treated  the  king  with 
marked  disrespect,  dismissed  his  guaids,  provoked  the  war 
against  Austria  uid  Prussia,  enoouraged  republican  mani- 
festations in  various  parts  of  the  oountty,  and  even  in  the 
army,  establtsfaed  estraordiAary  eoufts  to  judge  the  emi' 

Santa  and  other  people  diiaffeoted  to  the  new  order  of 
inga  (the  irord  'Inoiviime*  was  invented  to  designate  this 
new  oflbuoe),  and  itaued  an  enormous  quantity  of  paper 
money,  whi(^  quickly  becoming  depreciated*  added  to  the 
general  misery.  [AcsioifATSt] 

The  king  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  his  *  veto,'  to  theok 
this  headlong  career.  An  insurrection  in  June,  1 792,  was 
the  oonseqilenoe ;  the  palace  of  the  Tuilerios  was  assailed 
and  entered  by  the  mob,  whii:h  treated  the  royal  family  with 
the  greatest  fnsolencei  threatened  their  lives,  and  obliged 
the  king  to  put  on  &  red  cap  end  show  himself  at  the  win> 
dow  to  the  crowds  below.  A  second  insutrection,  better 
organiaed,  with  the  avowed  olgetitof  abolishing  the  kingly 
office,  was  supported  by  a  party  in  the  l^slative  assembly. 
The  mob  again  attacked  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  Augtut, 
and  after  a  desperate  defence  by  the  Uwai  guards,  entered 
it  and  masaacred  all  the  inmatei.  Hie  king  and  royal  family 
had  time  to  eseepe  and  take  tefhge  In  the  nail  of  the  legisla- 
tive  aasenkbljr.  llie  assembly  deposed  the  king,  sent  him  and 
his  fiunily  pnaoners  to  the  Temple,' proelmimed  a  rcpubliot  and 
convoked  a  national  convention  to  OKercise  the  sovereignty 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  In  September  the  massacres  of 
the  poUtioalprisonera  began;  the  cry  of 'aristocrat'  became 
a  sentence  of  death  against  any  obnoxious  peteon.  On  the 
81st  September  the  national  convention  opened  its  sesstohv 
and  shortly  after  prepared  to  briig  the  king  to  trial.  The 
principal  beads  of  accusation  were,  his  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  states-general  in  1789|  his  escape  to  VarcnneSt  and 
other  acts  previous  to  his  accepting  the  constitution  of  1791. 
Since  his  acceptance  ti(  it  there  was  no  charge  that  could  be 
substantiated  against  him,  except  the  exercise  of  the  prero* 
gativea  given  to  him  by  the  ooiwtitutioni  au^  as  the  *  vetoi' 
and  changing  his  ministers.  The  leat  were  mere  insinuationB 
and  surmises  of  having  bribed  depntiei^  eonespohded  wiUk 
the  hostile  powen,  flee.  The  trial  was  opened  in  December. 
The  Gironains  and  the  JadobinB  .united  against  Louis,  and 
he  was  fbund  guilty  of  'treaaon  and  conspiring  against  th^ 
nation.'  The  sentence  waa  pronounced  on  the  leth  Janu- 
ary, 1793.  Of  721  memberii  present  who  voted  in  the  con- 
ventioti,  366  voted  fbr  death  unconditionally,  8flS  voted  for 
imprisonment  and  banishment,  and  tbennvoted  fbr  death, 
but  with  a  respite,  homing  thereby  to  sa  re  his  lifbt  The 
m^ority  which  sent  Louis  to  the  seafibld  was  only  five. 

On  the  2l8t  January,  1793;  Louis  XVL  was  taken  in  a 
coach  to  the  Place  Loui^  XV.*  where  the  guftletins  wte 
0xed.  He  appeared  silent  and  resigned,  and  ertgtoMed  by 
religious  thougfata.  Having  ascended  the  seaffoldi  he  at- 
tempted to  address  the  peoplOt  but  Berruyer,  the  com- 
mender  of  the  national  guards,  ordered  the  drams  to  heat 
Louie  then  gave  up  the  attempt,  took  off  hiB  coat  and  eravat, 
and  laid  his  heul  on  the  block.  He  was  bebekded  at  ten 
o*elDck  in  the  mornLng;  His  consort  M trie  Antoinette  was 
trted«  coulemnedi  and  beheaded  in  the  lUloving  Oetober. 
The  ebaienter  of  that  unfortunate  prihceas  tat  been  nsened 


from  unmerited  obloquy  and  the  malignity  of  her  enemies 
by  Madame  Campan  m  her  '  M£moires  sur  la  Vie  privie  de 
Marie  Antoinette,!  Loudon,  1S23.  Louis  left  one  son,  s^led 
Louis  XVII..  and  one  daugbtflr.  who  married  her  oemin 
the  duke  of  Angoullme. 

{Nouvilla  Continuaiion  4e  VAbrigi  Chronologiqu*  dt 
rHittoire  <k  France  par  le  President  Hioault,  vou.  t.  and 
vi,  Paris,  1839.) 

LOUIS  XVU.,  due  do  Normandie.  second  son  of 
Louis  XVL,  styled  Dauphin  after  his  elder  brother's  deadi 
in  1789,  remained  in  prison  in  the  Temple  after  the  death 
of  his  parenta,  and  there  he  died  of  disease  in  ooosequenei 
of  ill  treatment  and  privation,  on  the  9th  of  June^  17B& 
He  was  then  ten  yeara  of  age.  He  had  been  ttylei 
Louis  XVII.  by  the  royalists  after  hia  fotber'a  death* 

LOUIS  XVuIm  Stanifelas  Xavier,  eount  of  Prevenee.bon 
in  1755,  was  also  styled  *  Monsieur'  during  the  life  of  Ui 
brother  Louis  XVL.  who,  just  before  bis  death,  vnote  to  him, 
appointii^  him  regent  of  France.  After  the  death  of  hii 
nephew,  Louis  XVII.,  in  17Bfi,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  France  and  of  Navarre,  although  he  waa  then  an  azila, 
and  he  waa  aaknowledged  aa  king  by  the  Royalist  omigvents, 
who  composed  a  smalt  court  around  his  person.  He  had 
shown  his  libertd  disposition  in  fhvour  of  rational  reforms 
in  Franca  in  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Jacobins  obliged  him  to  emigrate  in  1791.  He 
lived  for  some  time  at  Verona,  in  the  ^^netian  urritoris% 
which  he  was  oblind  to  quit  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy 
in  1 796.  He  residad  aueeesaif ely  in  varioiw  parte  of  0» 
many,  and  at  last  settled  ai  Wanaw*  hut  in  1603  removad 
to  Mittau  in  Gourland,  under  the  piotndtion  td  BllMia.  % 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Continent,  and  be  rewired  to  England,  where  he  fixed  hit 
i-esidenee  at  Hartwell  in  Buckinghamshire  till  1814,  wbse 
evenu  in  France  opened  the  way  for  bis  return  to  the  throne 
of  his  anocstors.  He  landed  at  Calais  in  April  of  that 
year,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Ouen,  fnnn  whenn  be  iaaned  a 
proclamation  aeknowledging  himself  as  a  constitntiohal,  and 
not  an  absolute  king;  promising  the  speedy  pubticatioa  of 
a  charter,  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the  pesti  and  guarmntaMag 
all  the  poBseuofs  of  what  Was  called  national  properly.  <M 
the  4th  of  Jane  be  laid  befote  both  the  senate  and  legi«laUv« 
body  a  ebarter  whioh  he  had  drawn  up  with  the  aaaistenos 
of  his  ministers,  and  whioh  waa  unanimously  acr^>ted,  and 
became  the  Aindamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  nttoh  it 
maina  to  this  day,  with  a  Ibw  altemtinnt  introduced  in  I SM. 

Lotlii  waa  aincete  ih  hia  profeaaktnt,  but  ha  was  aufronnded 
by  disappointed  emigrants  and  old  royaliats,  whose  impen- 
dence iigured  him  in  the  public  opinion ;  whUat  on  the  otfaei 
side  he  had  against  him  the  Bonaparti8t%  a  fbrmidable  body, 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  krmyi  A  Conspiracy  waa 
hatched  against  Louis,  Bonapafm  returned  ftom  Elbi^  end 
Louis,  forsaken  by  all,  retired  to  Ghent.  [BoNAPAvnt 
NAFObfeDn.}  The  battle  of  Waterloo)  June,  1816,  opened 
again  to  Louis  the  way  to  Paris ;  but  this  time  he  appsttred 
as  an  insulted  and  betrayed  nlonarch.  Those  officers  vrbe. 
in  spite  of  their  oaths  to  Louis,  hod  barefacedly  fkvonred 
Bonapattfl's  usurpation,  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
treason:  sotnA  were  shot,  and  othen  exiled.  The  new 
Chamber  of  Depnties,  which  was  elected  under  the  esoile- 
ment  of  tliis  seoond  raateration,  proved  ultlk-rayalist  hi 
l^ineiple,  and  went  flirthu  than  the  eevtteigti.  They 
baniahed  all  tfanie  who  bad  voted  in  the  oenvention  ibr  the 
death  of  Louie  XVI.,  u  well  aa  thoie  who  had  nceepted 
ofTtca  under  Napoleon  after  his  return  fhim  Elba.  Men- 
time  sanguinary  teaetloM  took  blaee  in  verioba  patrts  of 
France,  especially  in  the  loutht  whetv  the  old  anireoai^ 
the  (tetholice  against  the  PToteatailti  was  revived  by  po- 
litical feuda.  At  lost  Louit  himaelf  saw  the  danger  to 
which  the  violence  of  his  pretended  fhenda  expoeed  fain, 
and  he  disst^ved  the  chamber,  whidi  whs  styled  '  La 
Chambre  Introuvablei'  In  the  new  eleotions  the  tnodenta 
constitutional  part^  regained  theaacendanny,  and  the  kirt& 
in  1818,  appointed  a  lihefal  ministry,  at  the  heed  of  whin 
was  Count  Decazes.  But  the  assasalnatieti  of  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Berryi  by  a  fknatieal  republfbitn.  ih  pyibnUry, 
1820.  again  alanned  the  court,  and  restortd  the  btttueBaa 
of  the  ultra-rotaliita.  Deeaaes  waa  dlnaiwBd,  and  VUHe 
WHS  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  law  of  election 
was  altered,  the  newspwrin  litattt  pli^  under  noelWHsh^ 
and  other  measurai  w  a  ntnotMle  natnte  miw  edupiei. 
No  open  violatton  of  the  ednstitttlimiwweVerwas  vaiBaaa^StA. 
h  .6.8         I.  ««Xf^^  ;{rtt|  Mt 
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Ml  trmy  into  Spain  nnder  bu  napbew  the  duko  ^  Angou- 
Ifime,  to  rawne  Ferdtoaod  from  hia  itata  of  thraldom. 
[Fbboihahd  VII-l  The  expedition  was  gucoesiful;  it 
resLorec  Fordinana  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power ;  but  it 
did  Dot  succeed  in  restoring  to  Spain  order  and  ^ood  yo- 
vemownt.  In  September,  1824,  Louis  XVIII.  died,  having 
been  a  long  time  ill  and  unabla  to  walk :  ha  retained  to 
Uie  la^t  his  mentid  faeulties  and  his  self-poeMwion.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Gluxles  X. 
Iiouis  had  a  cultivated  mind,  considerable  abilities,  and  a 
pleasing  address:  bis  ideas  were  enlightened  and  liberal,  and 
in  ordinary  and  settled  limes  he  would  have  proved  an  ex- 
cellent constitutional  king;  as  it  was,  he  managed  to  steer 
tolerably  well  between  extreme  opposite  parties,  and  in  a 
most  critical  period.  He  published,  in  1823,  the  account 
of  his  emigration,  '  Relation  d'un  Voyage  da  Paris  k  Bru- 
xellea  et  Coblenz,'  which  is  curious.  (See  also  Mmoiret 
dt  Louit  XVIJI^  par  le  Due  D*  an  assumed  title,  Fari% 
1833. 

LOUIS,  or  LOUIS  D'OR,  a  gold  coin  in  the  old  system 
of  France,  first  struck  under  Louis  XIU.,  in  1641.  Kelly 
says,  *  the  Louis  d'ors  coined  before  1 726,  which  passed  then 
for  iQ  livres,  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  3&i  per  French 
mark  of  gold,  32  oarats  fine;  the  maedy  in  the  wnght  was 
14  grains  per  mark,  ood  the  remedy  in  the  alloy  one>fourth 
of  a  oamt  Tbeie  oeased  to  be  a  legal  coin  in  France  as  far 
back  as  1726:  but  they  still  continued  to  circulate  through 
many  parts  or  Germany  and  SwitxerUnd,  where  they  had  a 
fixed  value,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  old  Louis 
d^ors;"  they  are  mentioned  under  that  name  in  ell  (he  edi- 
tions of  Kruse,  Rioard,  and  in  other  books  on  exchange 
printed  before  1 7W.'  *  From  the  year  1 736  tUl  1 785  Louis 
d'ors  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  30  to  the  mark  of  gold  22 
carats  fine,  and  with  a  remedy  of  1 5  grains  in  the  weight, 
and  U  of  a  carat  in  the  alloy ;  thus  at  least  SOiUft  pieoei 
were  .coined  from  a  mark  21)|  carats  fine.  These  oewed  to 
be  current  in  France  in  1 786.'  '  In  Holland,  Germany,  &0.. 
they  were  called  "  new  Louis  d'ors»"  to  distinguish  them 
firon  those  laat  mentioned.*  'In  1786  and  1786  all  the  gold 
coins  in  fVanoe  were  ordered  to  be  Imught  to  the  mint  to 
be  melted  down;  and  a  new  ooinue  then  took  plaea  at  the 
rate  of  82  Loois  d'on  to  the  mark,  of  tita  same  degree  <^ 
fineness,  with  the  same  allowances  for  remedy  as  above ; 
thus  at  least  33^pieces  wefe  coined  from  a  mark  of  gold 
81K  camts  fine.  The  intrinsic  value  of  this  new  Louis  d  or 
(aUowaoce  being  made  for  the  remedy)  was  1  St.  9^.  sterling ; 
and  1/.  sterling  =  25  livres  10  sousTour&ois  in  g^d.'  Louis 
d'on  were  considered  as  a  current  n^n  in  most  part*  of  the 
Continent  {  though  in  England  they  were  sold  only  as  mer- 
chandise, where  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  dft> 
mand.  their  price  fluctuated  from  18«.  6d.  (o  iU,  sterling. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  fknily,  the  twenty-f^anc 
piaoes  struck  by  Louis  XVIIL,  in  imitation  of  the  Napo* 
Uona^  receirad  tha  name  of  Looii,  or  Louis  d'or ;  a  desig- 
nation which  is  likeirise  given  ocoasionBlly  to  the  same  coin 
atruek  by  lUng  Louis  Philippe,  but  whiui  are  more  ordi- 
aarily  oslled  twenty-firaDC  pieoM. 

The  oU  Ecus,  coined  beft^  172d,  were  oalled  Lptne- 
BLANca*  and  Lomi  d'Ahobnt. 

(Furetiire.  Did.  UnitteraeUe  t  Kelly**  UmvtnOl  Camkitt, 
edit.  181 1,  vol.     Pp.  146,  147 ;  it,  308.) 

LOUIS.  ST.  [MiSBDURi.l 

LOUISBOURG.  [Gape  Brston.] 

LOUISIADE  ISLANDS  is  the  name  of  an  extensive 
gTOftp  of  islands  situated  in  the  Paeifie»  south-east  of  the 
^reat  iriand  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  between  8°  and  13° 
8.  lat.  and  160°  and  155°  B.  bng.  It  is  ganeri^y  suppoefid 
that  this  group  Was  disntvered  by  BoilgainviUe  in  1 768,  hat 
it  is  more  probable  that  Torres  found  these  islands  in  1600t 
after  having  travened  the  strait  betwera  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  whitdi  still  beM  hie  n&me. 

flow  idands  of  the  PBoiflo  have  been  lew  visited  bv 
SMropean  veeseU  than  New  Gdinea  and  Lonisiadct  and 
««r  iafbrmation  respecting  them  is  accordingly  extremely 
■oantr-  We  do  not  even  know  the  number  m  ihm  islands 
which  belong  to  the  last-mentioned  grovp,  hiit  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  very  numerous.  They  occupy  a  spaee  of 
•more  than  300  miles  from  north-west  to  south-eaat,  but 
aofte  of  them  appear  to  be  luge.  So  fhr  as  a  rough  con- 
jeeture  may  be  formed,  there  is  not  one  that  exoeens  forty 
miles  in  length.  Some  of  them  rise  to  a  censiderable  ele- 
vation I  they  gwieraliy  appear  to  be  vwjr  fbrtile.  Tha  inba- 
bitaate  belonff  to      iAe«  of  the  warlik*  Ptfmh  and  ■» 


Toi^  avene  to  any  interooune  with  fixreign  veueli  vhleh 
viiit  the  dangerous  «ea  that  washes  the  southern  ooast  ol 
these  islands.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  cannibals.  The 
inhabitants  make  large  pirogues,  or  canoes,  and  use  shieldi 
as  a  defensive  armour. 

(Bougainville,  Voyage  round  the  World;  D'Entiscas- 
teaux,  y^/oge  round  the  World.) 

LOUISIANA,  the  most  south-western  of  the  United 
State*  of  North  America,  comprehends  the  countries  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  between  38"  66'  and  83° 
N.  lat.  and  68°  50'  and  94°  SO'  W.  tens.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  washes  its  shores  m  the  touth  fbr  about  400 
miles.  The  Sabine  river  aeparatea  it  on  the  west  from 
the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  This  river  constitutes  the 
western  boundary-line  for  300  miles ;  the  remainder  of  the 
Une,  about  69  miles,  runs  along  the  meridian  of  94°  SO'  to 
Si"  N.  lat.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  38°  N.  lat.  con- 
stitutes the  bouttdaiy-Une  between  Louuiana  and  Arkansas 
for  173  miles.  Between  33°  and  31°  N.  lat.  the  Mis- 
sissippi separates  Louisiana  from  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
the  oouiBtt  of  the  river  between  these  parallels  b^ng  235 
miles.  The  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  these 
states  lies  along  31°  N.  lat.,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Pearl  rivers  and  tbui  almg  the  last-mmtiuoed  river  to  ito 
month ;  the  inner  distanee  it  106  and  the  lattar  60  milea. 
The  area  (rflionishma  ia  oalcnlated  at  48,230  square  miles, 
or  only  about  8000  milea  less  than  thai  of  England. 

Surface  and  iSoi/.— -Louisiana  prewnte  a  great  variety  of 
surface,  though  it  is  a  plain  country,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  the 
plains  are  on  different  levels,  a  circumstance  which  causes  a 
great  variety  in  soil,  dimate,  and  agriculture,  and  gives  to 
the  different  t^;;ions  entirely  different  features. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Atohafiilaya  Bay  on  the  west 
(91°  40^  W.  long.)  to  the  Pass  de  Marianne  (89°  15'W. 
long.)  and  Lake  oorgne  on  the  east,  and  comprehends  a 
ooast-Une  of  above  250  miles.  Fmn  l«ke  Borgne  ita 
boundary  runs  westward  thnmgh  the  lakes  PoDtchariimin 
and  Maurepae,  and  then  along  the  Amite  and  Iberville  to 
the  place  where  the  last-mentioned  rivw.  or  rather  ehaand, 
leaves  the  Mississippi  It  Uicn  fellows  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  great  bend  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ho- 
moohitto  river,  about  31°  15'  N.  lat.  Hence  it  crosses  the 
Mississippi  westward,  and  ocmtinues  along  the  eourse  of 
Red  River  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rapids.  At  this 
place  b^ins  the  western  boundary  of  the  delta,  which  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Bayou  Bffiuf  up  to  its  union  with 
Bayou  CroeodUe.  Farther  south  the  river  Tecbe  up  to  iu 
influx  into  the  Atoharalaya  branch  of  tiie  Mississippi  may 
be  considered  as  the  boundary-line,  and  afterwards  the 
Atchafiilaya  to  ita  mouth  in  Atchafalaya  Bay.  The  whole 
country  contained  by  these  boundary-Unea.  and  comioe- 
hendiog  abont  one-fburth  of  the  state,  or  more  than  10,000 
Bf^uare  milBS,  is  foriix  months  of  the  year  either  oovered 
with  water  or  a  swamp.  The  swampa  extend  along  the  ie% 
and  are  ealled  the  maitbea ;  the  innadated  r^ion  Uee  north 
and  west  of  the  marshes. 

The  mamhea  are  nearly  on  a  level  vrith  the  lea  at  hi(^ 
tide.  They  are  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  covered 
with  grass,  which  however  is  quite  ueeless.  as  the  swamps 
can  only  be  traversed  in  boata  by  following  the  numerous 
watercourses  which  intersect  them.  Between  the  mouth  of 
the  Ataliafalaya  and  La  Fourche  branches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  manhee  utend  only  about  tvrenty  miles  inland, 
ana  terminate  on  the  southnn  border  of  the  elevated  tract 
oalled  Terre  Boone,  the  only  part  of  the  delta  which  ex- 
hibite  any  considembte  extent  of  surface  not  subject  to  in- 
undBtnn :  the  Idrger  portion  of  the  Terre  Bonne  is  a 
prairie.  Between  1a  Fouiohe  Bayou  and  the  Mississippi 
the  manbaa  extend  muoh  farther  inland  to  the  shorea  of 
QuBoha  or  Barataria.  and  Iha  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi 
south-east  of  New  Orleans.  East  of  the  Mianssiopi  only  a 
snlall  tract  flouth  of  Lake  Boi^e  is  not  marshy ;  hat  ahnig 
Lake  Pontdiartrain  the  marsh  does  not  occupy  much  more 
than  the  peninsula  which  separatee  Lake  Borgne  from 
Lake  Potitchartrain.  The  cultivated  part  of  this  marshy 
region  is  confined  to  the  very  narrow  banks  of  the  water- 
courstt,  and  even  there  aettlements  are  only  formed  on  the 
northern  borders  oC  the  maisheSp  on  aooount  of  the  grant 
unhealtbiness  of  this  region. 

The  inundated  region  eomprehends  loere  than  two-thirds 
of  tilt  delta.  Ik  in>y  be  j«^^Vtt_.|i^^4ii.tW 
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daaply  inundated,  the  leu  deeply  inundated  tract  All 
that  part  of  tfae  delta  which  ii  vest  of  the  Mississippi  and  of 
the  Bayou  la  Fourcbe,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  west  of 
Baton  Rouge,  is  deeply  inundated  from  February  to  August, 
during  which  period  it  Ibmu  an  immenBe  lake.  Not  eren 
the  banks  of  the  Atehalhlaya  an  free  from  inundatkm. 
The  common  depth  of  the  water  ii  m  feet,  but  in  many 
parts,  especially  where  the  Red  River  joins  the  Hnuissippi, 
It  is  much  more.  During  ihe  remainder  of  the  year  it  is 
dry  and  the  soil  firm.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with 
fai^  and  valuable  forest-trees,  but  no  settlements  have  been 
jbnued  in  this  country.  It  may  be  compared  Vith  the  im- 
menu  inundated  plains  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ama- 
son  rirer. 

The  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Bayou  la 
Fourcbe,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  higher  ground  west  of  Baton 
Rouge,  is  only  inundated  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  the  inundation  ceases  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner.  The 
banks  of  the  riveni  also  are  several  feet  higher  than  in  the 
country  ftrtber  hack,  so  that  they  are  d&  most  only  •lightly 
inundated.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country  is  indeed 
covered  with  trees,  but  there  are  also  tracts  without  wood.  As 
the  more  elevated  banks  of  the  rivers  extend  in  width  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  numerous  settlements  have 
been  fivmed  on  them.  The  most  valuable  are  thoie  along 
the  Bayou  la  Fourcbe  and  the  Mississippi  Proper.  On  the 
former  they  begin  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  latter  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  about  50  miles  from  ttw  mouth 
of  the  river.  To  protect  the  cultivated  ground  from  the 
annual  inundation  a  bank  of  earth,  called  tevSe,  has  been 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi  It  begins  at  Fort 
St.  Philip  (29°  25'  N.  lat.).  and  extends  to  the  higher 
grounds  of  Baton  Rouge  (30°  30')«  a  distance  of  1 30  miles. 
In  some  places  above  New  Orleans  this  embankment  is 
fifteen  feet  high  and  thirty  wide  at  the  base,  but  generally 
It  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet  at  the  base  and  Ive  in 
hnxht. 

it  we  eompaxe  the  deltm  of  ihe  MiuiHippi  with  that  of 
the  Ganeaa,  the  marshes  correspond  to  the  Sunderbunds, 
exoHpt  tfiat  they  are  not  covered  with  trees.  The  inundated 
portion  of  the  American  delta  has  however  this  disadvan- 
tage* that  its  waters  do  not  run  off  iu  a  straight  course,  but 
are  deflected  by  the  high  grounds  along  the  prairies  of 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  and  fhrther  on  by  the  high  land 
of  the  Terra  Bonne.  Tnis  circumstance  ratards  their  ^ux, 
which  is  still  further  retarded  by  the  extremely  small  slope 
of  the  inundated  tract.  The  tide  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  though 
it  does  not  rise  above  three  feet,  unless  it  is  impelled  by 
southerly  winds,  ascends  the  Atchaftlaya  to  the  influx  of 
the  0)urtableau.  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  Thus 
the  water  becomes  nearly  stagnant  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  inundated  countiy,  ud  jvoduoes  many  dangerous  dia^ 
eases.  This  cirenmsmnce,  added  to  thediilbretwe  of  elimate. 
rendeis  it  very  doubtful  if  the  delta  of  the  Mississispi  ever 
can  acquire  a  population  and  a  d^ree  of  cultivation  ap- 
proaching that  of  Ben^l. 

The  country  west  of  the  delta  to  the  Sabine  river  is  like- 
wise bordered  by  a  broad  belt  of  marshes  along  the  sea. 
They  extend  hardly  ten  miles  inland  along  Cote  Blanche 
Bay  and  Vermillion  Bay,  but  from  20  to  30  miles  inland 
west  of  Vermillion  Bay.   These  marshes  however  are  not 

Suite  destitute  of  trees :  several  clumps  of  live  oak  occur  in 
[lem,  especially  on  both  sides  of  Mermentou  river.  N(Hrth 
of  t;.e  marshes  the  country  rises  considerably,  and  extends 
in  open  prairies,  which  are  ^nerally  destitute  of  trees,  but 
covered  with  grass.  The  prairies  are  tiavened  by  numerous 
rivers,  whew  narrow  hottoms  ue  overgrown  with  trees,  and 
eontain  fertile  tracts.  A  Ihw  wttlemaita  have  been  made 
on  these  bottoms,  but  the  prairies  themselves  are  almost  en- 
tlrdy  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
loiuas,  Uie  Bayou  Queite  Tortue  constituting  the  boundary 
between  these  tribes.  The  prairie  of  the  Attakapas  extends 
in  aiurrow  strip  south-eastward  between  the  marshes  along 
Vermillion  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay  and  the  river  Teche.  The 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  inundated  country,  but  thev  are  above  the  line 
of  the  inundation,  and  contain  many  rich  cultivated  tracts. 
To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  prairies  of  Opelousas 
lies  an  extensive  wooded  region,  which  on  the  Sabine  ex- 
tends to  30^  10',  and  terminates  not  far  from  the  marshes. 
It  occupies  the  country  about  the  nwthexn  half  of  the  course 
of  the  Caloasiu  river,  and  approaohet  the  intmdated  oountry 
wt  the  delta  on  liw  Bayou  BasaS,  a  bnmoh  on  ths  Coutta- 


bleaiL  The  whole  of  this  extensive  tract  is  covered  with 
pine-forests,  and  the  soil  is  of  very  indifforant  quality.  It  is 
an  undulating  plain,  except  at  the  most  ncath-westem  angle 
of  Louisiana,  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Sabine  river 
and  the  Red  river,  when  it  rises  into  high  hills. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  this 
wooded  reffion.  Where  it  enters  Lotusiana,  high  grouiidi 
covered  with  pine-trees  approach  to  the  mai^io  m  the  river 
on  both  sides,  but  about  60  miles  lower  down  a  remarkable 
depression  of  the  surAtce  extends  from  north-north-west  to 
south-south-east,  and  is  about  60  miles  long  with  a  mean 
width  of  eight  miles.  It  terminates  at  Grand  Ecor,  4  milae 
above  Natchitoches.  On  entering  this  low  tract  the  river 
divides  into  uumonus  branches,  presenting  a  moat  intricate 
maze  of  islands,  inlets,  channels,  and  laket,  of  every  size 
from  one  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  Lake  Bistineau  is  40 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  wide,  and  Lake  Bodeau 
30  miles  long  and  from  one  to  ten  wide,  llie  whole  of  this 
low  r^ion  is  inundated  from  one  to  twenty  feet  during  the 
months  of  February,  Mareh,  and  Amil,  but  in  summer  the 
lakes  and  low  grounds  are  nearly  dry.  and  in  October  and 
November  they  itecome  meadowa  oovwed  with  a  earpet  itf 
green  and  suocident  herbage.  TliBie  an  yet  no  settlMBeoti 
in  this  country,  though  it  seems  better  wlapted  to  then 
than  the  lower  part  of  the  delta.  Below  Grand  Ecor  dn 
inundation  of  Red  River  appears  not  to  extend  beyond  ill 
bottom,  which  is  rather  wide,  and  the  higher  grounds  which 
skirt  it  as  fiir  as  the  lapids  near  Alexandria  nave  ratbar  a 
fertile  soil :  numerous  settlementa  have  been  ftnned  hdov 
NatoMtochee. 

Hie  country  extending  from  Red  River  on  the  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  east  consists  mostly  of  elevated 
woodland,  especially  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  the 
Washita  or  Ouachita  river. .  In  this  region,  east  of  Lake 
Bistineau,  is  the  highest  land-  of  Louisiana.  It  consists  of 
numerous  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet  above  tbdr  base 
they  are  eovered  with  trees,  ebielly  pine  and  oak,  thinly  m- 
torspened  with  ash.  hickory,  and  dc^-wood,  and  produce  a 
luxuriant  herbage  in  summer  and  spring.  Farthn  eaat  these 
hills  sink  into  a  plain,  which  extends  to  the  Washita  anc 
river  Boeuf,  a  confluent  of  the  former.  This  plain  is  neaily 
a  level,  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  pine- 
forest  ;  but  the  river  bottoms  are  wide,  and  have  a  fertile 
soil.  The  settlements  an  still  few,  imd  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  bottoms.  Where  however  the  rivers  Washita  aad 
B«uf  approach  one  another,  an  extensive  tract  of  fertile 
land  occurs,  on  which  the  settlements  increase  rapidly. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River,  wbidi  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  river  BoBuf  with  the  Washita, 
resembles  in  every  respect  the  less  inundated  part  of  Iht 
delta.  But  between  the  river  Bosuf  and  the  Musissti^ 
and  especially  along  the  banks  of  Uie  latter,  isalowtzaetitt- 
versed  hf  the  river  Tensas,  a  confluent  of  Black  River, 
which  is  likewise  inundated  by  the  water  which  issues  from 
the  Mississippi  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Narrow  strus 
along  the  river  become  quite  dry  in  the  second  half  of  tns 
year,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  u  a  swamp,  which 
produces  fine  timber-trees,  especially  cypress.  From  these 
forests  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  lumber  and  fueL 

Along  the  east  bank  of  tne  Mississippi  extends  an  elevated 
country,  broken  by  numerous  streams.  Its  projections,  won 
away  by  the  action  of  the  river,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Bluffs.  They  rise  more  than  100  feet  above  the  alluvial 
plains  near  tne  Mississippi.  These  hills  continue  eastward 
for  li>  or  20  miles  from  the  banks,  and  lie  scattered  abeat 
in  wild  eonftision.  They  are  oveigrown  by  mingled  fimrts 
of  oak,  sweet  gum,  pt^lar,  tulip-tree^  hickory,  and  sons 
pine,  and  have  an  almost  nnifcinnly  prodnetive  soO.  By 
degrees  the  hills  disappear,  and  an  followed  by  a  plain 
wUch  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  delta.  This  plsia 
has  a  sandy  sterile  soil,  and  is  entinly  overgrown  by  pitek- 
pine.  On  the  south  it  does  not  extend  to  the  lakes  of  slan- 
repaa  and  Pontchartrain,  but  begins  imperceptibly  to  lower, 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  until  it  advances  to  the 
river  Amite  and  the  lakes,  where  it  terminates  in  namnr 
swamps,  which  line  the  banks  of  the  river  and  lakes.  Oa 
this  ^Uvity  of  the  more  elevated  plain  the  number  of 
settlements  is  greater  than  in  any  ouer  part  of  I^ouisiana 
of  equal  extent.  The  soil,  though  light,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  ootton,  and  the  extensive  pinft-lbmts 
produce  abunduice  of  Pjtch  and  tar. 

Sieera  and  Xober.— The  Missi^^  enters  Louimms  at 
its  most  noztlMasteni[^p|i^  » 
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MoeisioD  of  water  from  the  right  until  it  has  attained  31° 
N.  lat,  vhere  it  is  joined  by  the  united  waters  of  Red  and 
Black  rivers,  which  togetlier  probably  drain  a  tract  of 
100,000  square  miles,  and  bring  down  an  immense  body  of 
iraler  during  the  spring  months.  A  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  the  Mississippi  sends  off*  its  first 
great  branch,  the  Atchafalaya,  which,  flowing  in  a  southern 
and  south-eastern  direction,  traverses  the  lowest  part  of  the 
delta,  enters  the  south  eastern  part  of  lake  Chetimaches, 
and  issuing  from  it,  passes  through  the  marshes  into  Atelia- 
fialaya  Bay.  [Aichatauta.]  Lake  Chetimaches,  or  Grand 
Lake^  is  about  40  miles  long  iod  from  two  to  flve  wide ; 
at  its  southern  extremity  it  is  40  feet  deep.  It  i«  connected 
wi^  the  Alcbalklaya  by  several  natural  diannela,  which 
traverse  the  intervening  country,  and  divide  it  into  many 
islands,  making  a  kind  of  net-work. 

From  the  Ateha&laya  the  Ifississippi  flows  in  a  general 
south-eastern  direotioii,  but  with  many  great  bends.  About 
30°  20^  N.  lat  the  river  sends  off  the  second  great  branch, 
the  Iberville,  which  runs  eastward,  and  joins  the  Amite 
river.  The  united  stream,  preserving  the  latter  name,  falls 
into  Lake  Maurepas,  a  circular  sheet  of  water  about  8  miles 
in  diameter.  This  lake  is  united  to  the  lake  of  Pontchar- 
toain  by  the  Pass  of  Manchac.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipse  20  miles  bv  32,  and  from  18  to  20  feet 
deep.  This  lake  is  connected  with  Lake  Borgne  by  two 
channels,  of  which  the  soutfaera  ia  called  Chef  Menteur,  and 
the  nortiwm  the  Rigolets.  Lake  Boivne.  though  denomi- 
nated a  lake,  is  real  ly-  a  bay  of  the  Ouu  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  Pass  de  Marianne.  The  Iberville  river, 
oefore  its  union  with  the  Amite,  has  but  three  fleet  water, 
and  that  only  during  three  months  of  the  highest  overflow. 
A  few  miles  below  the  efflux  of  the  Iberville,  the  Missis- 
sippi sends  off  another  branch  to  the  west,  the  Plaquemines, 
which  is  only  six  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Atcha&Iaya. 
Though  it  has  only  water  during  the  high  flood,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  internal  navigation.  Farther  down  occurs 
the  last  great  efllux  of  the  Mississippi,  the  La  Fourche  (the 
Fork).  It  leaves  the  principal  river  at  Donaldsonville,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  directioa  for  90  miles ;  it  has  9  feet 
water  on  its  bar,  and  admits  maela  drawing  4  or  3  foet  to 
within  30  miles  of  its  efflux ;  but  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  is  very  shallow  from  September  to  March.  From 
the  ^ux  of  the  Ia  Fonrche  iba  Misaissippi  flows  east  to 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  the  sea  in  a  south- 
eastern direction.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of 
Mexioo  it  divides,  into  six  branches,  called  the  West,  South- 
west, South,  East,  North-east,  and  L'Outre  Pass.  The  most 
ftequented  is  the  East  Pass,  vritb  12  feet  water  at  ordinary 
tides ;  the  South- west  Pass  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the  East 
Pass.  The  other  passes  have  from  5  to  8  feet  water,  but 
they  are  rarely  frequented.  The  depth  of  the  water  increases 
rapidly  in  the  channels,  so  that  it  is  upwards  of  30  feet 
wuhin  amile  from  the  bars,  and  still  greater  frirther  upwards. 
For  further  particulars  see  Mississippi.  In  the  inundated 
tract  there  is  a  great  number  of  lakes  of  different  sizes. 
The  largest  is  lake  Quacha  or  Barataria,  south-south-west 
of  New  OrUnos,  which  ia  22  miles  long  and  six  wide.  As 
these  lakes  ar«  united,  either  with  one  another  or  with  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  them  &eilitate 
the  internal  navigation,  especially  Lalu  Palourde  and  Lake 
Yerret,  which  are  united  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Atcha&laya  and  La  Fourche,  branches  of  the  Mississippi 

Red  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverses 
Louisiana  with  a  general  south-east  course  of  200  miles, 
but  by  the  windings  of  the  river  of  above  300  miles.  The 
navigation  is  interrupted  only  by  the  rapids  in31*'20'N.lat., 
where  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend  across  the  channel  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  each  others  but  when  the 
the  water  is  high  the  rocks  form  no  obstruction  to  the  pass- 
ing of  boats.  In  the  low  country  above  Natchitoches, 
where  the  river  divides  into  many  tvanches.  the  navigation 
i«  intrioate  and  troublfl8om& 

The  other  rivers  of  Louisiana  are  unimportant  as  channels 
of  navigation.  The  Sabine,  which  divides  the  country  from 
Texas,  rises  in  the  last- mentioned  country.  Its  general 
course  is  nearly  south,  with  an  elliptical  curve  to  the  east : 
it  flows  upwards  of  300  miles.  Before  it  enters  the  sea  it 
flows  into  a  shallow  lake  30  miles  in  lengti;,  and  from  three 
to  five  wide.  In  ordinary  tides  there  is  not  above  three  feet 
vrater  on  its  bar.  East  of  the  Sabine  is  the  Calcasiu,  which 
rises  in  the  ai^e  between  the  Red  River  and  Sabine,  flows 
panUWl  to  ^Uft-iMntieiied  xim  at  a  distanca  of  about 


35  miles,  expands  near  i.s  mouth  likewise  into  a  large  "bal 
shallow  lake,  and  has  also  onljr  three  feet  water  on  its  bar. 
Its  course  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  Mennentou,  wbioh 
flows  to  the  east  of  the  Calcasiu,  is  properly  only  the  chan* 
nel  by  which  Lake  Mermentou  dischat^es  its  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  receives  most  of  the  waters  which  originate  on  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas,  but  the  different  streams  unite  before 
they  enter  the  marshes  in  one  river,  which  receives  tht 
name  of  Mermentou,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the 
lake.  It  is  not  better  adapted  for  navigation  than  the 
Sabine  and  Calcasiu.  Sixty  miles  east  of  Uie  mouth  of  the 
Mermentou  are  two  large  bays,  VermilUon  Bay  and  Cote 
Blanche  Bay,  which  are  united  by  several  passes  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ba^s  have  twelve  feet  of  water,  hut 
the  passes  only  five  or  six  feet  Vermillion  Bay  receives 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  vh^ch  risra  on  the  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  30*  30'  N.  lat.,  and  runs  in  a  general  southern 
course  about  80  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  five 
feet  draught  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Climate. — The  opinion  of  Volney,  that  the  countries 
along  the  Mississippi  have  a  much  milder  climate  than 
those  along  the  Atjantic,  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved  by  many  observations  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  latter,  under  the  same  parallel, 
is  from  two  to  three  d^;rees  higher  than  that  of  places  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  It  is  found  that  the  seasons 
are  milder  at  Charleston,  South  Can^ina,  32?  42'  N.  lat, 
than  at  New  Orleans,  in  30**  N.  laL  A  considerable  dif- 
ference is  observed  between  the  climate  of  the  low  and 
high  lands  of  Louisiana.  In  the  low  lands  it  seldom  snows, 
and  froat  is  not  frequent,  but  in  the  winter  of  1S14  the 
ponds  and  lagoons  near  New  Orleans  were  frozen  so  as  to 
admit  half-grown  boys  to  skate  or  play  on  the  ice.  (D^rby.) 
This  extreme  cold  however  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the  ther- 
mometer commonly  not  sinking  to  the  freezing-point.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  J  uly  to  the  close  of  September ;  the  thermometer  then 
ranges  between  75°  and  85°.  and  sometimes  rises  to  90° 
and  even  96°.  At  this  time  the  inundation  ceases,  and 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  infects 
the  air,  and  produces  dangerous  diseases,  especially  fevers. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  New  Orlrans,  ac- 
cording to  Darby,  does  not  exceed  63%  or  about  13"  above 
that  of  London,  which  is  21  d^rees  nearw  the  pole.  On 
the  higher  grounds,  especially  on  Uie  open  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  the  climate  is  much  more  severe.  In  30°  30' 
N.  lat  the  snow  has  fallen  to  a  depth  of  1 1  inches,  and 
remained  for  several  days  on  the  ground.  It  seems  that 
frost  occurs  there  every  winter,  and  even  sometimes  in 
April  and  September,  so  that  at  Natchitoches  it  does  great 
injury  to  the  cotton  and  tender  plants.  In  July  there  are 
heavy  rains  and  thunder,  and  in  August  sometimes  hurri- 
canes blow  from  the  south,  which  cause  great  damage  by 
forcing  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  a^acent  level 
country.  In  winter  the  north-western  gales,  which  are 
very  cold,  produce  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture. 

AvxbcfiofM.— The  species  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated  for 
food  are  rice  and  Indian  com.  The  rice  forms  an  artide 
of  export  Wheat  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  more  culti- 
vated towards  the  north  than  in  the  southern  districts, 
but  nowhere  to  any  great  extent 

Sugar  succeeds  very  well  south  of  31*;  ferther  north  its 
cultivation  is  less  advantageous  and  more  expensive,  as  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  the  cold,  and  must  annually  be 
replaced.  Cotton,  which  is  the  staple  article,  succeeds 
everywhere,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Good  tobacco  is 
raised  in  different  places,  but  its  cultivation  is  on  the 
decrease.  The  mulberry-tree  is  indigenous.  The  cultiva 
tion  of  indigo,  which  was  foraMrly  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
has  generally  given  way  to  that  of  cotton.  V^euhles  are 
not  extensively  cultivated.'  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
potatoe.  The  orange-tree  and  the  purple  flg  do  not  suc- 
ceed frirther  than  3U°  N.  lat  The  pomegranat<*-tTee,  tlia 
peach,  and  vine,  succeed  wherever  they  are  oultivi^ed*  but 
the  apple  only  in  the  nwthern  districts. 

By  nr  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Louisiana  ii 
covered  with  forests.  The  pine- tree,  which  is  most  abun- 
dant, covers  the  northern  and  western  sandy  districts,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manuihcture  of  tar  and  pitch. 
On  the  declivities  by  which  the  prairies  or  wooded  regions 
deKend  to  the  inundated  sfxiwi^i^MJian^ia^^ 
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u«t  of  oftk.  Bweot-gum.  poplar,  tulip-ttw,  and  hickoiy.  of 
TRrioua  species;  ihe  wnoQ  trees  occur  ou  the  bzoksn 
coaotry  east  of  the  Mississippi:  the  ehinoapiQ  groiro  op 
the  borders  of  the  Inundated  lands. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  on  the  natural  mea- 
dows of  Opelousaa  and  Attakapas,  as  likewise  hotaes  and 
mules.  The  bison  or  buffalo  is  at  present  only  met  with 
towsjrds  the  northern  and  western  border,  especially  between 
the  Sabine  and  Red  River,  where  also  wild  horses  are 
fbund.  Doer  is  only  plentiful  in  the  prairies  of  Opelausaa 
and  in  Ihe  pine-forests.  Bears,  lynxes,  the  American 
panther,  and  beavers  are  rare,  but  wolves  are  numerous. 
Locusts  infest  the  prairies,  and  numerous  serpents  the 
woods  and  lowlands.  The  alligator  occurs  in  all  tne  rivers, 
but  is  most  numerous  in  the  bays  and  lakes  of  stagnant 
water:  it  is  not  dangerous,  except  when  attacked  or 
wounded.  The  Mississippi  and  its  Iwanches  abound  in 
flsh.  The  furests  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  the 
wild  turkey,  the  paroquet,  the  pelican,  the  flamingo,  mi 
the  humming-bird.  Bwaqs,  geese,  and  docks  are  very 
numerous  on  the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters  along  Red 
River. 

Clay  occurs  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  delta,  at  a  depth  of 
tmm  ten  to  thirty  feet  alon^  the  Mississippi.  There  are 
salt  springs  In  the  northern  districts,  on  the  high  grounds 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Sabine  river,  and  several  of  them 
are  turned  lo  advantage.  Coal  exists  in  the  same  places, 
and  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  north-western  corner,  between 
the  Sabine  and  Red  River. 

InAatitauts.— The  inhabitants  of  European  and  African 
origin  amounted  in  1820  to  153,407  individuals,  of  whom 
73.8(17  were  whites,  10,476  free  coloured  persons,  aadfiO.064 
slaves.  A  oonsidereble  part  of  the  population  are  the 
descendants  of  FVeneh  settlers ;  and  some  newspapm  were 
e  ftw  Tears  ago,  and  probably  stOl  are,  printed  botn  in  the 
Prenda  and  English  languages.  Accoidii^  to  the  census 
of  1830  the  number  of  1^  people  was  106,130,  and  that 
of  the  slaves  109,630.  The  great  increase  of  the  slave 
population  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  culvation  of 
cotton  and  sugar. 

The  native  tribes  are  not  comprehended  in  this  census : 
but  their  number  probably  does  not  exceed  a  thousand 
individuals.  On  the  prairies  are  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas,  but  these  tribes  are  far  from  being  numerous ;  they 
have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  mostly  ftom  the  produce 
of  the  cha.^e.  The  Chocktaws,  on  the  Vashita  and  Red 
River,  are  more  numerous.  Thev  have  adopted  agrioultupe, 
and  their  villages  are  not  much  uiferior  to  those  of  the 
other  inhabitants ;  they  chiefly  cultivate  Indian  com  and 
the  sweet-potatoe.  The  Tensa%  between  Bceuf  and  Ten- 
sas tiver,  towards  the  nwthem  boundary  of  Louisiana,  are 
Ibw  in  number. 

I^jUtical  Geography. — For  political  and  civil  purposes 
Louisiana  is  divided  into  thirty-one  parishes.  The  present 
capital  and  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Donaldson- 
ville,  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  Ia  Fourcbe  branch  from 
the  Mi&iissippi :  it  has  much  increased  since  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  it.  The  largest  town  of  LouiS' 
iano,  and  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  of  the  United 
States,  ia  New  Orleans  [Orleans,  NewI  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  above  its  mouth.  AH  the 
other  places  are  inconsiderable.  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, contains  only  1200  inhabitants;  and  Alexandria, 
on  the  Red  River,  hardly  more  Natchitoohea,  on  Uw  last- 
named  river,  has  not  2000  inhabitants:  it  is  at  the  bead  of 
the  steam-boat  navigation  on  Red  River,  and  the  centre  of 
the  trade  to  Mexico. 

The  United  States  granted  to  Louisiana  46,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  endowment  of  a  oollege,  and  873,000  acres  for 
the  support  of  schools:  the  State  annually  appropriates 
about  46,000  dollars  far  the  support  of  parish  schools.  The 
college  of  XiQuisiana,  which  lias  an  annual  allowance  of 
7000  dollars  from  the  state,  is  at  Jackson  \  and  a  college 
has  been  incorporated  at  Opelouaas. 

Commerce. — Besides  the  valuable  produce  of  its  own 
Boili  the  productions  of  all  the  states  ana  settlements  within 
the  extensive  basin  of  the  Missiitsippi  river  which  are 
dfwtined  for  a  fore^n  market  must  pus  through  this  state, 
because  all  the  branches  by  which  the  river  enters  the  sea 
are  within  its  boundaries.  As  to  this  commerce  see  On- 
lkamb,  New.  The  internal  communioation  between  the 
dispersed  settlements  and  New  Orleana  is  entiselj  curried 
on  by  water,  as  there  ia  no  caniag»>ioBd  ia  Lowj^aDa* 


with  \ha  ezceptioa  of  that  vUoh  ruoi  ■long  tha  Uiutt 
sippi  on  the  tevte<  Boata  from  Ifi  to  60  lona  are  oao< 
veyed  from  New  Orleans  by  the  Haquemine  into  Aa 
Atohafalaya.  Those  destined  fi>r  the  lower  pa.rt  of  Atta-  , 
kapas  descend  tlie  latter  river  and  enter  their  points  of 
destination  by  the  Teche.  Those  bound  to  the  central  parts 
of  Attakapas  deseend  the  Atcha&laya  about  30  miles,  and 
are  thence  transported  by  an  outlet  and  Lake  Chetimachea 
to  the  Fausse  Point  landing.  Here  is  a  portage  of  1 0  ix- 12 
miles  to  S,  Martinsville,  the  seat  ofiusticc  for  the  parish  of 
S.  Martin's  or  Upper  Attakapas.  Vessels  for  the  higher  or 
central  parts  of  Opelousas  ascend  the  Aicbafalaya  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Courtableau,  and  thence  by  the  latter  stream 
to  Larrell's  Ijinding,  six  miles,  or  into  Bayou  Carron,  (bur 
miles  from  the  village  of  S.  Landrfi.  (Darby.)  The 
settlements  on  the  Lower  Teche  oommunieate  with  Do- 
naldsoDville  and  New  Orleans  bjr  the  lakes  of  Paloarde  and 
Vervet.  and  by  the  inlets  which  connect  these  lakes  with 
the  Atcha&laya  and  La  Fourcbe  branches  of  the  Uii- 
sisBlppi. 

History '  — The  Mississippi  river  was  discovered  by 
land.  The  Spaniards  navigated  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  two 
centuries  without  being  aware  that  one  of  the  largest  riven 
of  the  globe  falls  into  it.  This  fact  may  be  explained  from 
the  oircumstanoe  that  a  low,  fiat,  and  dangerous  coast 
extends  on  both  sides  of  its  mouth  to  a  great  distance.  The 
French,  after  their  establishment  in  Canada,  got  some 
informotion  as  to  this  river  about  1660.  but  did  not  find  its 
mouth  beft)re  1609,  when  M.  do  Iberville  founded  the  first 
colony.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  built  in  1717,  about 
which  time  the  colony,  began  to  be  of  some  importance. 
The  French  remained  in  possession  of  I^uisiana  up  to  1763, 
when  they  ceded  it  to  ^>ain.  The  colony  was  much 
neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  improved  very  slowly, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  natural  advantages.  In  1800 
the  Spanish  government  re-ceded  Louitiiana  to  France,  bat 
the  r  rench  government  fearing  that  Iiouisiana  would  be 
taken  from  them,  during  the  war  tiiat  followed  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  by  the  superior  nava]  force  of  England,  sold  it  to 
the  United  States  in  1803  for  15,000.000  dollaia.  At  the 
time  of  the  sale  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  French  and 
descendants  of  French,  with  a  few  Spanish  creolea,  Ameri- 
cans, English,  and  Germans;  the  whole  population  did 
not  exceed  00,000  inhabitant^  of  whom  about  40,000  wne 
slaves. 

Iiouisiana  comprehended  all  the  country  included  in  the 
present  state  of  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  that  tract 
which  extends  on  the  northern  shores  of  Uie  tiver  Amit^ 
and  the  lakes  of  Uauiepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  immense  tract  of  country  included  between  iheMia- 
sissippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  wis 
then  aivided  into  several  territories,  of  which  Louiaiana  flnt 
rose  to  a  state.  In  181 1  its  population  had  increased  to  the 
number  required  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  Louiaiana 
was  formed  into  a  «tate  in  1812.  The  legi^ative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  senate.  The 
members  of  both  houses  are  elected  by  all  free  whits  male 
citizens  who  have  attained  tlia  age  of  twenty-ona  yvais. 
The  senate  consists  of  seventeen  members,  elected  for  bar 
years;  the  number  of  representatives  is  at  present  fifty 
merabers)  who  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  axecutin 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor.  Louisiana  tends  two  seoa- 
fors  and  three  representatives  to  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  Ijouisiaua  with  the  United 
States,  the  civil  laws  of  Spain,  and  also  the  Roman  la* 
to  some  extent*  were  in  force.  Some  changes  were  imme- 
diately introduced  for  the  purpose  of  brmging  iha  obo- 
dition  o£  its  inhabitants  nearer  to  that  of  the  other  United 
States.  Accordingly  juries  voA  the  Habeas  Corpua  mra 
introduced ;  but  the  antient  Uwa  still  remained  in  force. 
Their  defects  were  however  so  evident,  that  the  legislatsit 
formed  a  new  civil  oode,  which  was  published  in  i824 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  was  entrustea 
with  the  preparation  of  a  new  penal  code,  of  which  the 
first  prcyect  was  published  in  1834i  and  the  code  itHlf 
was  iffomulged  in  1833. 

LOUISVTLLB.  rKxirrncxy.] 

LOULE',  a  town  of  Atgarve,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  vaUey. 
8  miles  north  of  Faro,  which  is  on  the  sea-eoast.  [Auartx.] 
It  contains  1600  houses  and  about  SOOO  inbabttanta.  aeveral 
ohurches  and  monaateries  one  of  which  is  for  poor  ladica  of 
good  &nulies,  in  whiohthey  manufoe^  my  imx  baakata 
with  the  .flbna  «f  tb«^,^«^2^m«f^P'^ 
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tnd  dyed  ftir  thu  purpoie,  and  vhtch  kre  wnt  all  overPortu* 
gal,  as  veil  as  ariificial  flowers  and  other  timilar  artielM. 
The  tovti  of  Loul6  is  Burrounded  by  «aUi  and  baa  a  gun- 
son :  Its  territory  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  A  number  of  Bne  earob- 
trees  ffrow  in  the  neiebbourhood.  Loult  baa  tha  title  of  a 
Marquisate,  whloh  ts  borne  by  the  representative  of  a  Por> 
togtiese  flunily,,  allied  by  marriage  to  the  preaent  royal 
flimthr.  (Mifianot  Link.) 

LOURUES.  [PVMinuStTrauiint&i.] 

tX>U8E.  [pKDicin.ua.] 

IX)UTH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  ftrovince  of  Leimter 
]R  Ireland;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  <tf  Armagh 
and  Bay  of  Gerlingfbrd,  which  separates  it  from  the  county 
of  Down ;  on  the  Aast  by  the  Irish  Channel ;  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  nounty  of  Maath  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  county  of  Monaghan.  According  to  the  map  of 
Ireland jbubUah«d  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sooiew 
fbr  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lias  between  S3° 
43' and  84»7'N.  lat,  and  between  6"  6'  and  8"  41'  W. 
long.  According  to  tlie  map  of  the  Ordnanra  Surtty  of 
Ireland  it  extends  from  the  Mattock  river  on  the  louth  to 
the  Armagh  boundary  on  the  iiorth»  statute  miles ;  and 
fhjm  Dunany  Point  on  the  eait  to  th*  llMth  boundary  on 
the  west.  I  &  statute  miles.  Frhii  the  sot  at  tho  bridge  of 
Dundalk,  howeW,  to  the  Monaghan  boundary,  ita  breadth 
.s  only  ttilea.  1%e  surfhee,  aeeordthg  to  the  latter  map, 
eohsista  of 
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or  3171  Bqaar«  statute  miles,  being  the  smallMt  eotin^  tA 
Ireland.  In  18^1  the  gross  population  was  107,486. 

From  the  Boyne  to  the  Hter  of  Dundalk,  oofflprtatng 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  countvt  the  surftee  is  or  the 
same  ch^cter  with  that  of  the  great  oef\tral  plain  of  Ire- ' 
land,  of  which  it  fbrms  the  north^eestertl  portloh.   Th* ' 
ohly  eminences  In  this  division  at  all  conspiQuoua  aro  in  tho 
southmi  part  of  the  Munty,  which  they  oroaa  in  a  dinotion 
nearly  east  and  west,  formlne  a  continuation  t^  tho  hilly  j 
group  fthich  oCrQples  the  iiorth-eastern  anttle  of  tho  county  ' 
ofMeath.   The  highest  ground  here  is  Belpatrick,  near' 
the  county  boundary,  ?84  feet.   East  n-otn  BelpalHek  rises 
the  wiind  backed  hill  of  CoHon,  or  Mount  Oriel,  wooded  to 
the  top.  and  forming  a  striking  ohjeot  fbr  a  distance  of  i 
several  miles  in  all  direction-*.    Neat  this  is  the  Very  hAnd^  J 
some  though  small  town  of  Colton,  adjoiniiig  the  exten-  \ 
ftivedemesne  of  Oriel  Tenlple,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ferrard.  ] 
Fram  CoUon  a  low  hilly  range  extends  eastttard)  attaining  ' 
its  highest  elevation  Ih  the  hfil  of  Tuilyesker,  81*  feet,  and  [ 
terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Glogbohhead,  *hich  rises 
iSl  feet  above  the  Irish  Channel.  The  heighta  betehging  I 
to  this  range  are  cultivated  to  the  toi»,  and  present  ne 
Abrupt  or  Btt-ikitig  outlines.  Betwectt  thetn  and  the  Boyne 
the  coutitry,  except  along  the  imOiediato  valley  of  tho  rivttt^ 
possesses  nir  (Matures  of  interest.    Ne&f  the  «wftst,  about 
ibidway  between  the  Boyne  and  CIoghe^head,  ia  the  village 
of  Tefmonfeckin,  situated  on  a  htream  running  eastward 
fham  Tuilyesker  to  the  sea. 

On  the  other  side  the  Mattock  rlVen  nsini  hotweeh 
Tuilyesker  and  Collon,  rlins  southwei-d  by  Mellifbnt  to  thO 
Boyne,  ftirming  the  boundnry  between  u>uth  and  Meath. 
The  northern  slope  of  tho  hilly  range  abovo  mentioned 
spreads  into  att  open  genlW  undvilatihg  plaiiti  almtMt  wholly 
under  tillage,  which  extends  without  any  remarkable  emi- 
nence as  fkr  as  the  river  of  Dundalk.  This  level  dtttnct  li 
cittssed  ^om  west  to  east  by  various  wnotM,  tthl^  unicihg 
aa  they  approach  the  hekrCoaslt  fbrtn  ihRO  Moderately 
sited  rivON  \  the  Dee,  tho  GlydO)  and  the  Fahe.  The  Dtib 
rises  iti  tho  ftonb-oast  of  Moatii)  and  passing  through  tho 
to#h  of  hMee,  which  i^^  heat  to  Dundalk,  the  most  con- 
shlotablo  {ilaoe  in  the  couitty,  proceeds  in  a  dteetion  nearly 
thim  west  to  east  nntil  withitt  fttut-  milea  of  tho  seat  whore 
It  receives  the  White  nUit.  runhltt*  ttort&MeastWtfd  put  Durt- 
leet-,  which  diroOtlon  the  united  sttimm  preServOa  through  the 
tiomainder  of  its  eoursa:  The  Qlydet  formed  by  tho  jdnOtion 
of  the  I^an,  whioh  rises  in  Meath,  with  a  btream  descend^ 
Ing  from  tlie  Monaghan  border,  puses  tat  the  Qrst  §ve  miles 
of  it«  course  through  a  bate  and  uuinterMting  tract  bordering 
tih  the  latter  boilnty.  Eastward  ftem  thin  the  appearutee 
of  the  tonntry  rapidly  imptOves:  a  seltoa  nf  dbmoeonOt  of 


whidt  Louth  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  aari  of  Louth*  is  tb* 
m<»t  extensive,  oocuptes  both  banks  of  the  river  for  sevoral 
miles  of  its  Goufae  through  the  rioh  tract  north  of  Ardee  i 
the  remainder  of  iu  progress  to  Casttebellingham.  a  re- 
markably pretty  village  on  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Drogneda  to  Dundalk,  is  through  low  marsh)-  meadeW 
lands.  At  Caitlebellingham  it  turns  southward,  and  wind- 
ing through  a  Well-improved  trait  bordering  on  tiie  oosatt 
meets  tbo  Doot  with  which  it  haa  a  common  embotichure  at 
Anagaaaan.  The  oourie  of  tha  Foao  ia  nearly  pailtlM 
to  that  of  the  01^^  and  the  ehaiasttt  of  tha  oountry 
through  which  it  mna  n  similari  the  more  highly  in- 
proved  portion  being  towards  the  eoaa^  tthela  for  two 
miles  of  ita  course  it  skirts  the  demesne  of  Qermont,  and 
then  enters  the  sea  at  the  vill^^  of  Lurgangrcen.  A  dead 
flat,  beginning  south  of  Lurgangroent  continues  to  Dun- 
dalk,  the  county  (own,  which  stands  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  plain,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  formed  by  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Castletown  river.  The  surrounding  country 
ta  in  a  high  state  of  eultivatitmi  the  leVal  lands  towards  the 
Boa,  In  particular,  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity  and  oh 
an  extended  scale. 

Boyond  tho  Castletown  river,  whieh  runs  out  of  the 
oonnly  of  Arma|^  iu  a  dinetioA  flrom  north  of  west  to 
south  of  east,  tho  surflsoa  is  of  quit*  a  different  ehoractor. 
A  group  of  neantain%  rangiiw  hobi  lOOo  to  iwoo  feet  in 
height,  and  ostonding  over  adiatriot  fiftton  niles  long  and 
five  tnllOB  broad,  atretcbes  aoross  the  Armagh  border,  and 
extohds  okstward  f  ntoa  great  peninsula  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Dundalk  and  tha  southern  limit  of 
the  Lough  of  Oarlingfbrd  and  basin  of  the  Newtjr  rivar. 

The  goneral  direction  of  thna  mountains  is  fnm  oorih- 
wes^  to  south-east  t  the  group  ia  divided  into  two  nearly 
oqual  portions  hy^a  ravine  traversing  it  fttim  tiorth  to  south, 
and  fbrming  a  direct  lino  of  eommunioMieta  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Nowry,  Through  this  deflle  the  great  northern 
road  is  earriod  at  a  cnnsiderabla  height  above  the  bed  of  a 
mouhtaili'SUoaili,  whioh  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
IbrttHUioa  vt  o  {Mtty  sheet  of  watar  in  the  demesne  of 
Raven sdale,  a  tomantia  seat  of  tho  lata  Sit  Harry  Godericke. 
Tho  ttoo^  doclivity  of  tho  motthUin,  whidi  riaea  about  lood 
A*t  Above  the  nvd  trf  iho  glea  in  whioh  tbo  moontuA 
Btetidsi  la  elotbod  with  wood  to  a  height  of  aeveml  hundnd 
Ibot;  and  thio  banging  acnen  of  fblii^  is  pndonged  on  the 
south  by  a  suooession  of  similar  plantations  extending  aa 
fhr  as  tne  hay  of  Dundalk.  A  remarkable  wooded  emi- 
nonoe,  aalled  Trumpet*hill,  rising  between  the  main  btuun* 
tain-range  and  the  shore,  forms  a  prominent  foature  in  this 
seene,  which,  to  the  traveller  approaching  Dundalk  fVom 
tho  north,  is  one  of  potuliar  variety  and  grandeur :  this  eflect 
is  considerably  hoigntoned  by  theblaakneesaAd  monotonrof 
the  boi^  tract  of  KiHeavy,  through  whieh  the  road  paaseb 
for  several  miles  before  etitoring  the  defile.  The  mountains 
lying  to  the  wosi  of  this  ravino  ore  situatod  ChioSy  in  the 
county  of  Arihogh,  luid  oonsiat  of  tho  Sliove  Oullion  and 
ForlthiU  greniM.  Hie  latter  lio  Imitaodiktely  along  tho 
boundary  at  Loodk,  aitd  an  distinguiahod  1^  tho  oxtremo 
rufgednesB  of  their  outline,  a  feature  more  or  lest  cborac- 
(eristic  of  all  the  heights  of  the  range.  The  Ktlcurry  river, 
deseendiug  from  tbb  southern  declivities,  joins  the  Castle^ 
rawnnvoraahortdistaneeobove  the  bridge  of  Dundalk.  The 
glens  and  vales  which  lie  along  this  border  of  the  mountain* 
region  pouoss  mueh  picturesque  beauty.  Qn  thO  eaeterti 
side  of  tho  pasB  of  Ravensdale  the  efaief  heights  are  Cler- 
mont, 1468  foet(  QermOdt  Osirn,  )6r4  faet(  and  Dorlargy, 
90B  feet*  Trumpet-hill  rises  466  ibet^  but  ftom  its  extreme 
steepneea  appears  to  be  much  higher.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  Ravensdahl  the  ittoUataina  atretefa  hack  to  the  river 
of  Nowry  and  bay  ^  Oailingford,  whieh  thoy  overhang  in 
masses  rfiing  vlaost  Ithmedlatbly  firott  the  waior'a  edge. 
The  chief  heights  hen  are  Cortakit^  )M9  feet,  and  Car* 
hngfotil  mountain,  immediatoLy  ever  Uie  town  of  OBrtioir 
ford,  ltld5  feet  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
add  almift  that  si^  bounding  the  bay  of  Dundalk  the 
mountains  leave  a  considerable  mai^n  of  level  land  between 
them  and  the  sea.  This  open  tract  is  several  miles  in  width 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  wher«  it  terminates  in 
the  low  point  of  Ballagan,  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford.  A  considerable  valley,  watered 
by  two  streams  called  the  Big  and  Little  Rivera,  penetrates 
the  mountain-region  on  this  side,  running  up  between  the 
heightaof  Barnavave,  1)42  feet,  on  the  east,  and  Slieve 
Na«Mb  1M4         tho  w?p|it^^ajie?tb^eBlato  is 
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«ontT*et«d  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  shore  of  Carlingford 
Loeh  and  valley  of  the  Newry  river  by  the  moimtoin^roup 
above  mentioned.  The  town  of  Carlingford,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  and  historical  interest,  stands  at  one 
axtreniity  of  this  tract,  and  the  castle  of  Narrow-water  at 
the  other.  The  latter  however,  being  built  on  the  opposite 
tide  oS  Ihe  river  of  Newry,  is  in  the  eoun^  of  Down.  The 
harbour  of  Garlingford  is  described  under  the  article 
Down.  The  only  other  harbour,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sh^low  creek  at  Anagassan,  and  a  small  fishing-iiier  at 
Clc^ber-bead,  is  that  of  Dundalk.  Clogher  bead  is  the 
only  bold  feature  of  the  coast  between  Dundalk  and  the 
,  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  A  brmut  sandy  beach,  in  some  places 
extending  at  low-water  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  skirts 
this  part  of  the  coast  at  every  other  point.  The  danger  of 
these  great  sandy  shoals  is  however  much  diminished  by 
the  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind,  which  for  nine  montlu 
of  the  year  is  off  sbore. 

Gmio^.— The  level  portion  of  the  county  south  of  the 
riiw  of  Dundalk  belon;^  fi^enerally  to  the  extensive  clay- 
slate  formation,  which  follows  the  northern  ma^n  of  the 
limestone  plain  (torn  the  Iri^  channel  on  the  east  to  the 
wgB  of  the  Upper  Shannon  on  the  west  One  considerable 

Cich  of  carboniferous  limestone,  skirted  with  a  narrow 
It  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  is  included 
within  the  county  boundary  to  the  west  of  Ardee,  and  minor 
deposits  of  the  same  rock  occur  in  several  other  localities 
through  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  southern  division ; 
but  the  greatest  extent  of  this  formation  within  tfae  county 
u  in  the  district  north  of  Dundalk,  where  the  level  space 
between  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  tfae  shore, 
from  the  town  of  Carliugford  to  the  bridge  of  Dandalk,  and 
thence  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Castletown  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kilcurry.  is  occupied  by  a  limestone 
fbrmation,  which,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  the  landward  side 
by  transition  and  primitive  rocks,  may  probably  be  in  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  the  great  cantrai  field  which  is 
known  to  be  overlaid  by  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel 
fkrther  south.  The  structure  of  the  mountainous  region  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  group  of  Mourne,  consisting  of  a  nu- 
cleus of  granite  supporting  the  clay-slate  and  limestone  of 
the  surrounding  field  on  its  flanks;  the  day-slate  near  the 
line  of  contact  being  altered,  and  passing  into  greenstone 
slate.  A  great  protrusion  of  crystalline  greenstone  trap 
occurs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range,  constituting 
the  central  mass  of  the  mountains  between  the  Big  River 
and  Carlingford.  On  the  northern  declivities  of  these 
heights  the  clay-slate  re-appears,  skirting  the  southern  shore 
of  tbe  bay  of  CarlingfortC  Iron  and  lead  ore  are  the  only 
minerals  which  have  been  observed,  but  nowbera  in  suffi- 
cient quantiQr  to  warrant  mining  operations. 

Sou,  A}.— Tbe  soil  of  the  souuiem  division  of  the  county, 
although  not  so  rioh  as  that  of  the  limestone  plain  of  Meatb, 
is  well  calculated  for  every  kind  of  grain-crop.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  Urge  quantities  in  the  district  round  Ardee ;  oats 
and  barley  are  tne  chief  crops  raised  off  the  tillage  lands  of 
the  rest  of  the  southern  district.  The  tract  north  of  the 
bay  of  Dundalk.  between  the  mountains  and  tbe  sea,  also 
produces  heavy  wheat  crops.  Farming  in  general  is  carried 
on  in  a  superior  manner.  Green  crops  are  grown  by  almost 
aU  the  gentlemen  farmers.  Tbe  fences  are  usually  of  quick- 
set, and  the  lands  well  drained.  In  the  mountain-district 
the  condition  of  tbe  people  is  much  inferior,  and  the  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry  unknown.  Spade-cultivation 
is  here  very  general,  and  the  old  slide  car  without  wbeeln  is 
still  in  use.  The  dwellings  and  appearance  of  tfae  peasantry 
inhabiting  tlie  dreary  tract  through  which  the  northern 
road  passes beltoe  entering  thedeflleof  Ravmad^ contrast 
strongly  with  the  comfortable  habitations  and  decent  dresses 
of  the  rural  population  of  Down.  The  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry throughout  the  southern  district  is  however  consider- 
ably better  in  all  respects  than  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
Leinster.  The  rata  of  w^es  for  agricultural  labourers 
varies  firon  8ii.  to  lOd  per  day.  fiir  210  working  days  in  the 
year. 

There  is  no  regular  return  of  tbe  sales  of  grain  in  the 
several  marketrtowos.    The  sales  in  Dundalk  in  1835, 
ware- 
Wheat   242.100  cwts. 

Bartey   377,074  » 

Oats   146.037^  „ 

Tba  sale  of  oats  at  Ardee  m  tin  same  year  u  estimated 


at  73,400  cwts.,  and  at  Castlebellingham  3500  ewts.  Tbe 
wheat -and  barley  of  the  above  return  are  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  Louth  and  Monoghan ;  the  oats,  of  Cavan,  Mona- 

Sfaan,  and  Fermanagh.  The  greater  part  of  the  oats  pro- 
uced  in  Louth  is  used  for  home  consumption. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  some  aetivitf 
at  Ravensdtle  and  Collon,  where  there  are  la^^e  bleach- 
greens,  but  chieBy  in  Dr^beda  and  its  neighbonrbood, 
where  tfae  trade  is  generally  ve^  brisk.  In  Dn^heda  theie 
is  a  steam-power  mill  fbr  spinning  flax,  which  emjdosrs  450 
spinners.  The  quantity  of  linen  made  in  the  town  is  1500 
webs  weekly,  six^evenths  of  which  are  manufactured 
from  yams  spun  in  the  town  and  neighbourhoi>d,  or  im 
ported  from  Belfast,  and  the  remainder  of  British  yams.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  the 
county  in  183 1  was  as  follows :  bleachers,  20 ;  flax-dressers, 
6  ;  reed-makerst  2 ;  weavers  (including  some  woolkn 
weavers)  972.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  coun^ 
6  brewers,  7  maltsters,  30  tanners,  64  coopers,  14  eom- 
dealeri.  60  millers,  and  1 5  millwrights.  A  pin  manufactory 
wasesUblished  atDrogheda,iD  1836,  byaHaoeheator  house, 
who  were  unfile  to  proeore  a  snfBcient  number  of  hands  st 
their  English  establishment.  Tbe  hands  employed  ars 
children,  who  earn  about  At.  per  week.  In  1638  there  wen 
260  employed,  and  the  proprietors  were  looking  out  for  tbe 
site  of  another  establishment  in  a  populous  part  of  the 
county.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  give  occasional  empk^- 
ment  to  1 3  decked  Bshing-boats,  1 1  half-decked  ditto,  one 
open  sail  ditto,  and  313  open  sail-boats,  having  an  abro- 
gate tonnage  of  1765  tons,  and  manned  by  1315  flshennen. 

There  is  a  rather  numerous  resident  gentry.  The  only 
nobleman  permanently  resident  is  Lord  Viscount  Fenard. 
The  Earl  of  Roden  has  a  mansion  and  fine  park  adjoining 
Dundalk,  but  is  usually  resident  in  the  county  of  Down. 
The  other  principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  Sir 
Allan  Bellingham,  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  and  the  families 
of  Forteaeue.  Balfour.  Tsafb,  Chester,  && 

ZKMkom,  Toumt,  Louth  is  divided  into  tbe  banross 
of  Lower  DttntkUk,  on  the  north-east,  containing  the  town 
of  Carlingford,  population  (in  1831)  1319 ;  Upper  Dtmdaik, 
on  the  north-west,  containing  the  town  of  Dundalk  (pop.  of 
borough  and  town  13,078) ;  Louth,  in  the  centre,  containing 
the  town  of  Louth  (pop.  613) ;  Ardee  on  the  south-west  and 
centre,  containing  ^e  towns  of  Ardee  (pop.  3975)  and  Castle- 
bellingham (pop.  611),  and  the  village  of  Anagassan  (pop. 
235);  and  Perrard,  in  the  south,  containing  the  towns  of 
(!^llon  (pop.  1153),  Dunleer  (pop.  710).  and  Cl(%her  (pop. 
592),  and  the  villages  of  Termonikekin  (pop.  470)  and  Bu- 
tray  (pop.  428). 

Dundalk,  the'assise  town  of  the  county,  has  had  various 
charters  of  incorporation.  Tbe  governing  charter  bean 
date  the  4th  March,  1674.  Tbe  corporation  consutsof  a 
bailiff,  16  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  freenwn. 
The  governing  body  is  the  corporation  at  large.  The  free- 
dom is  acquired  by  8|>eeial  &vour  of  the  governing  body. 
There  is  no  criminal  jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  which  rank,  for  the  borough,  the  bailiff  and 
recorder  hold  ex  qfieio.  The  court  of  record  is  disused. 
The  average  revenue  is  SOL  per  annum,  and  the  expendi- 
ture ISO/.  The  corporation  in  1835  were  1126/.  lOs.  in  debt 
The  patron  is  the  Earl  of  Roden,  who  is  proprietor  of  almost 
the  entire  site  of  the  town.  The  present  boundary  of  tbe 
borough  comprises  ah  area  of  445  statute  acres. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Dundalk  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  now  represented  by  one  member  in 
the  imperial  parliament  Ihe  right  of  election  formCTly  lay 
with  the  eorixiration.  It  is  now.  by  tbe  Vnd  Wm.  IT,  e. 
88,  vested  in  the  resident  freemen  and  10/.  householders. 
The  number  of  voters  at  the  last  general  election  was  37b. 

Dundalk  is  a  place  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  being  tbe 
Dundalganot  the  Irish  Osuanic  poems,  tbe  resideneeof  tba 
hero  Cuchullin.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  some  earthen 
and  stone  works  in  tbe  neiF>hbourbood  of  the  present  town 
fbrmed  a  portion  of  the  old  ooAir  or  city.  The  situation  of 
the  place,  on  the  lowest  ford  of  tbe  (^tletown  river,  in  tbe 
direct  road  to  Ulster,  rendered  it  early  a  port  of  importance 
to  the  English.  It  was  here  O'Haolon  opposed  the  march 
of  De  Cour(^  northward  in  1 1 79,  on  which  occasion  a  great 
number  of  the  Irish  were  drowned  in  the  fords.  The  result 
of  the  battle  was  doubtfbl,  but  Dundalk  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  site  and  vicin.'ty  of  the  town 
were  afterwards  bestowed  on  Bwttua  de  Verd^  to  wbont 
piobably  the  pressnt  Kdw* 
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Bnioe*!  inTHum  of  InUnd  in  1815,  Dundalk  was  amot^ 
the  Ant  pUeea  that  foil  into  his  hands,  and  here  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  eaused  himialf  to  be  crowned  king  of  Ira- 
land.  Bruce^  after  ravagiDe  the  south  of  Ireland  with 
various  fortune,  returned  to  the  ne^fabourfaood  of  Dundalk 
iu  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1318.  Here  be  was  encoun- 
tered at  the  Faughart,  a  height  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Castletown  river,  by  Lord  John  Bremingham.  In  this  bat- 
tle Bruce  was  slain,  and  his  predatory  army  entirely  dis- 

Krsed.  Bremingham  for  hjg  services  was  created  earl  of 
luth,  and  had  the  manor  of  Ardee  bestowed  on  him. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  the  reign  of 
Blizabelh,  Oundidk  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  but 
without  success.  On  the  bceuing  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  Sir  Fhelim  O'Neill  took  it  without  opposition,  the 
garrison  having  surrendered  on  the  first  summcms.  On  the 
S6th  of  Hareb.  1642,  Lord  Moor  and  Sir  Henry  Tichboume, 
after  having  driven  the  Irish  from  before  E^ogheda,  and 
retaken  Ardee,  advanced  againstDundalk,  which  after  some 
resistance  they  carried  by  storm,  having  broken  open  the 
main  gate  with  pickaxes.  After  the  capture  of  Drogbeda 
by  Cromwell  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians. In  tbe  war  of  tbe  Revolution  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  forces  of  James  II.  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
King  William,  who  took  poiaassion  of  it  beftre  be  prooeeded 
to  the  Bojne. 

The  main  street  of  Dundalk  is  built  along  the  line  of  the 
great  northern  road,  and  runs  nearly  north  and  south :  the 
other  leading  streets  run  eastward  from  the  main  street, 
and  parallel  to  one  aoothor,  oecapyinff  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  plain  along  the  southern  haiw  oT tbe  creek,  where  the 
Castietown  nver  expands  into  the  sea.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  mam  street  is  the  bridge,  and  south  from  it 
the  linen-hall  and  church.  The  maKet-house,  a  decent 
brick  building,  and  the  county-court  house,  a  very  handsome 
edifice  of  cut  stoue,  are  situated  nearly  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
main  street  Tho  county  infirmary,  a  brick  building  in  the 
Tudor  style,  stands  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  demesne 
of  Duntulk-house,  a  residence  of  the  eari  of  Roden,  skirts 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street  through  its  entire  length. 
An  extensivecavalry  barrack  terminates  the  town  eartward. 
The  general  appearance  of  Dundalk  is  highly  respectable. 
The  provisions  of  tbe  lighting  and  paving  act  were  put  in 
force  here  in  1632.  The  amoiint  of  tbe  assesnoent  for 
lighting,  paving,  and  watching  for  the  year  1636  was  696/ 
a*.  l\d. 

The  corn-trade  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
town  are  a  steam-power  mill  for  grinding  wheat,  a  large 
oistillery,  and  two  breweries.  Dundalk  is  the  chief  point 
oi  export  for  the  countws  of  Cavan.  Monaghan.  and  Fer- 
managh. The  exports  of  agricuUuial  prodnce  in  1835  oon- 
suted  of 

Wheat   142,097 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour  .    .  16,280 

Barley   56,260 

Malt  fi3,87&i 

Oats   229,542i 

Oatuwal   129,360 

There  is  also  a  large  safest  of  butter  and  ^gs.  oolleoted 
principally  from  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  tbe 
norUwm  partsof  Longford.  The  butter  exported  is  about 
A50  tons  for  tbe  season :  tbe  number  of  eggs  exported  in 
1835  was  2,410,800;  of  yards  of  linen  60,000;  of  lbs.  of 
wool  15,680;  of  brads  of  oows  and. oxen  3932;  of  horses 
100;  of  sheep  7266  ;  and  of  swine  48,183.  Total  value  of 
thti  exports  for  that  year  452.813^  In  the  same  year  tbe 
imports  amounted  to  107,953/.,  of  which  the  chief  items 


were  for  ooal,  cuUn,  and  dnders  19,031i. ;  cotton  manu- 
fotfores  13,800^;  woollen  manuftctures  10,500£,;  haber- 
dashen  6500/.;  iron  8960/.;  fish  (herrings)  7U00/.;  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  4,800/. ;  sugars  3100/.;  and  teas  1400/. 
Two  steam-vessels,  each  of  200  tons  renter,  tbe  property 
of  a  Dundalk  company,  ply  regularly  between  tbe  port  and 
Liverpool.  Since  the  establishment  of  these,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports. 
The  port,  although  it  has  not  much  depth  of  water,  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  one.  A  freight  will  be  taken  for  it  in  an 
English  port  at  a  less  cbs^  than  for  either  of  the  ports  of 
Newry  or  Drogheda.  There  are  no  harbour  dues. 

Dundalk  is  tbe  head  of  an  excise  district,  embracing 
Newry  and  Warrenpoint  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ardee  in 
Louth,  and  the  entire  county  of  Monaghan.  The  unount 
of  excise  paid  in  the  distriot  in  1835  was  112,189/.  18«.  7^ 
The  customs  paid  for  the  port  of  Dundalk,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  3598/.  is.  7a.  A  branch  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land is  established  here. 

Ardee  is  an  antient  corporation,  at  present  governed  by 
charter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1712.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  buigess^  and  freemen.  The  go- 
verning body  IS  the  common-counciL  There  is  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  tbe  portreeve,  who  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace  ex  q^Mo  within  the  borough.  The  civil  court  of 
tbe  recorder  is  now  disused.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inbabi^ 
ants  that  corporate  estates  to  tbe  value  of  1000/.  per  annum 
have  been  spoliated.  The  present  income  of  the  corporation 
is  185/:  [Abdxk.] 

Donleer  is  incorporated  hj  charter  of  the  Srd  of  August, 
1678.  The  oorporatioa  is  Tirtually  extinct  TitB  town  itsdf 
is  ineonaiderBble. 

Carlingft>rd  is  an  antient  corporation,  having  been,  during 
the  existenoe  of  the  English  pale,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  as  commanding  the  only  pass  at  that  tiuie 
practicable  between  Dundalk  and  Newry.  Tbe  governing 
charter  is  dated  19th  of  August,  1619.  The  corporation  is 
virtually  extinct. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Louth  returned  two  county  members 
and  two  for  each  of  the  above  boroughs.  The  representa- 
tion is  now  limited  to  two  tcounty  members,  and  one  for 
Dundalk.  The  county  constituency,  at  the  end  of  1836, 
consisted  of  J 1 94  voters.  On  tbe  1st  of  January,  1836,  the 
police  force  of  the  coun^  consisted  of  4  chief  constables,  S2 
constables.  107  sulxunstables,  and  5  horse  of  the  consta- 
bulary, supported  at  a  cost  of  5121/.  13«.  Sd.,ot  which 
2469/1 18#.  8d.  was  chargeable  c^nst  the  county;  and  of 
1  magistrate,  21  constables,  70  subconstables,  and  8  hone 
of  tbe  peace-preservation  police,  the  cost  of  supporting 
which  establishment  was  4400/.  16«.  &d.  In  the  same  year 
tbe  total  number  of  persons  changed  with  criminal  offences 
who  were  committed  to  the  county  gaol  was  321,  of  whom 
288  were  males  and  33  females.  Of  these  91  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  tbe  time  of  their  committal, 
137  males  and  20  females  oould  read  only,  and  60  males 
and  9  females  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Tbe  assizes 
for  the  counW  are  held  at  Dundalk,  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  at  Dundalk,  Drogheda  (a  county  in  itself),  and 
Ardee,  in  which  last  place  is  a  eourt'bouse  and  bridewell. 
The  district  lunatio  asylum  is  at  Dublin.  This  asylum  was 
origmally  built  in  the  year  18 1 5,  by  parliamentary  grant,  for 
admission  of  all  pauper  lunatics  throughout  Ireland.  It 
was  created  a  district  asylum  by  act  of  11  Oeo.  IV.,  c.  22, 
and  is  now  annexed  to  the  district  formed  by  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Meath.  Louth,  and  the  counties  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  of  the  town  of  Drogheda.  The  county 
infirmary  at  Dundalk  is  a  very  extensive  and  complete  esta- 
blishment. There  are  dispensaries  in  all  the  minw  towns. 
Th«e  is  no  looal  newspaper. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
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Loutb,  at  the  comiDg  of  the  EDglisfa,  fenuMl  *  partun  of 
the  territory  of  Orgial  or  Oriel,  by  whidi  name  it  Bfterwank 
ouoe  itself  to  bo  known  in  oonbadistuiction  to  tbe  more 
western  parts  of  the  territory.  The  native  iamiliet  of  chief 
authority  u  the  twritory  at  this  time  were  tba  O'Kwvaills, 
or  0*Gbtto1s.  and  tbe  Haelf  abons.  Deneh^  O'KervaUI, 
prince  of  Orgial,  was  the  Ibunder  of  wreral  rali^oat  hoaias 
iD.the  present  ooHQtjr  of  Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  ooDtary:  amon^  these  was  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
llellifont,  tbe  oonsecratMn  of  which,  in  a.d.  1157,  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  assemblage  of  tbe  Irish  nobility.  Among 
those  who  bestowed  gifts  on  the  new  establishment  on  that 
occasion  was  Devorgilla,  wife  of  O'  Rourk,  whose  elooement 
with  Dermot  MacHorrogh  shortly  alter  led  to  the  Snglish 
invasion.  Tbe  eastern  part  of  O^ial,  oonstituting  the  pre- 
sent  Louth,  having  been  con^uerw  by  De  Courcy  between 
1179  and  1180,  was  erected  into  a  county  by  King  John, 
A.D.  121U.  Being  at  the  time  accounted  a  portion  of  Ulster, 
it  formcMi  part  of  the  grant  to  De  Courcy,  and  after  his 
time  to  De  Lac^.  by  whom  it  was  divided  among  inferior 
harens.  Tbe  families  of  De  Verdon,  Pippard.  Taaffe,  Bel- 
lev,  and  Gemon  ware  amons  Uiose  introduced  at  this 
period.  During  the  decay  of  the  English  authority,  in  the 
feurteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Louth  nmained  attached 
to  tbe  government.  Tbe  preservation  of  the  county  from 
the  general  spirit  of  defection  then  abroad  was  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  institution,  by  act  of  tbe  12th 
Bdw.  IV^  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George,  a  military 
fraternity  composed  of  thirteen  of  tbe  chief  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  Heath,  and  Louth, 
and  having  fbr  its  object  the  protection  of  the  pale  from 
the  neighlrauring  Irish,  and  tbe  arrest  of  outlaws  and  rebels 
within  tbe  above  counties.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Louth,  which  was  not  considered  a  portion  of  Leinstar  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  great  measure  that  of  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk.  rDBoaKZDA.T  The  forfeitune  oonseqaent  on 
the  TebeUion  m  1641  and  the  enauii^  civil  mn  extended 
over  nearly  the  entire  county.  Those  vhieh  fidlowed  the 
wu  of  the  Revolution  <^  1688  embraced  22,508  acres,  of  an 
eatimaled  value,  at  tfa^  time,  of  82,3101;  3«. 

The  numerous  antiquities  which  occur  throughout  Louth 
have  been  made  tbe  subject  of  a  volume  entitled '  Louthiana,' 
published  at  Dublin  in  1 738.  Earthen  mounds  and  en- 
trenchments are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Tbe  most 
remarkable  in  tbe  county  is  that  of  Castle-Guard  at  Ardee. 
Its  perpendicular  height  is  nearly  90  feet,  the  depth  of  the 
main  trench  between  30  and  40,  the  circumference, at  the 
top  140,  and  round  the  base  upwards  of  600  feet^  The 
mound  and  building  called  Fah$  na  otfi  Eighe,  or  *  the  one 
night's  work,'  near  Dundalk,  is  a  curious  oombination  of 
tbe  earthen  raih  with  the  stone  eoikud,  and  is  probably 
eoeval  with  the  Dnndelgan  of  the  Oananio  nmanees.  Slone 
eutdes  and  other  snppond  Dmidio  renaina  are  also  namw- 
oui.  Tbe  moat  renwrkable  are  at  Ballirckan  and  BaUina- 
hatry.  near  Dundalk.  At  Ballymaacanlan  is  a  cromlech,  the 
eovering-stone  of  which  measures  12  feet  by  6,  and  weighs 
upwwds  of  thirty  tons.  Round  towers  formerly  stood  at 
Louth  and  Etrogheda,  and  two  are  still  remaining  at  Dro- 
miskin  and  Monasterboyoe.  Tbe  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  tbe  kingdom:  it  ia  110  feet  high,  but  has  lost 
the  greater  port  of  its  conical  covering.  In  the  churchyard 
near  tbe  tower  stand  two  beautifully  sculptured  stone 
eroases.  The  larger,  called  St.  Boyne's  Cross,  is  18  feet 
high.  On  the  base  of  tbe  smaller,  which  ia  16  feet  in  height, 
is  an  inscription,  on  which  *  Pn^  fw  Huredoch  *  ia  legible 
in  vwy  antient  bish  eharaoters.  The  arms  ttf  these  oioases 
are  eneloaed  in  eirdes.  and  the  entira  aniftoe  ef  eadi  is 
eorered  witii  rich  tracery  and  aUe^oried  seulptnn.  St 
Bojrne  ii  probably  a  corruption  vt  the  name  of  St  Bnai,  the 
Ibunder,  who  died  a.d.  521-  Muredocb,  by  whom  the  other 
cross  was  probably  set  up,  died  a  d.  836.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  of  Mellifont  occupy  a  beautiful  site  on  the  bank  of 
tbe  Mattock  river,  near  the  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  gate- 
tower,  part  of  a  chapel,  and  tbe  lower  storr  of  an  octagonal 
chapter- house.  The  ornamental  part  of  the  doorways  and 
arches  of  the  two  latter  buildings  are  fbrmed  of  blue 
marble,  and  have  befin  highly  gilt.  There  are  some  very 
antient  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Faughart,  where  Edward  Bruce 
is  said  to  be  buried,  oonneeted  with  the  (dd  cell  of  St 
Brigid.  Of  tbe  variooB  feudal  buildings  throughout  the 
eounty  the  ehief  are  the  caaUe  of  Carnngford.  erected  by 
King  John.  Rohe*s  CasUe,  norUi-weat  Dtmdalk,  Tor- 
ftokan  or  Tannoi^aakin  Caatle,  a  raaidenee  of  tbe  ar^ 


bishops  of  Armagh.  mfaaWted  last  by  ninwia  Uialnr.  and 
Castletown,  still  va^i  in  habitable  older,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Castletown  nver  near  Dundalk. 

LouU)  liea  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Clt^ier,  hut  chiefly  in 
^at  of  Annagh,  which  extendainto  the  oonntiaaof  AinHu||fa, 
Londenderry,  Tyrone,  Louth,  and  Heath.  The  nnnmar 
of  pariahea  hi  this  diocaae  ia  tS,  oonstitnting  8B  bane- 
fleea.  and  having  88  ehwebea  gf  the  BataUidHMn^  U 
other  plaeasof  Proteitantwordupht  eonnectkm  thetewi^ 
88  Pre^yterian  meeting-honsea,  44  meetii^4K>uaca  ha- 
loiwing  to  other  Protestant  Disaenten,  and  I  SO  Roman 
CamoUo  ehapeb.  In  1834  the  total  population  of  the 
dioceae  waa  dO0,636,  of  whom  there  were  103,012  memben 
of  the  Established  Church.  84,837  Presbyteriana,  3340 
other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  309,447  Roman  Catholics, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  3  Roman  Catholica  to  1  -68  Vn- 
teatant,  of  whatever  denomination.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  in  this  diocese  023  daOy  achools,  in  which  44,606 
youi^  persons  received  instruction ;  bmng  in  the  fm^rticm 
of  8*  10  per  oent  of  tbe  entire  population  under  d^y  tm- 
tion,  in  which  respect  Armagh  stands  ftnvtamUi  aoiong 
tbe 32 dioeoaea of Uatand.  Oftheabon  aafaoola,  inlftS^ 
time  were  sixty^ewn  in  eonnectian  with  the  Nationil 
Board  of  Bduoation. 

The  ooun^  e^^anaea  aia  defrayed  by  grand^wy  pranni' 
ments.  The  amount  levied  for  the  year  1835  waa 
11,247^  t«.8d..of  which  2749/.  I4«.7d:  waa  far  roads  and 
bridges,  4A09/.  6<.  I  od.  for  buildinga,  salaries,  dmrities,  && 
and  3988A  \$.  3d.  for  police. 

(Wright's  Loutkiana;  Rtport  of  tke  Raiiu/ag  Commit- 
wionertjiir  Ir«Umd;  Cox's  Hittorif  Mmd;  Pmlm- 
mentary  Rtportt  and  Pgpert,  &o.) 

LOUTH.  (LiircoLNWiM.] 

LOUTHBRBOURG,  PHILIP  JAMBS  DE,«  disUn- 
guished  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Strasbarg,  October  31, 
1740,  waa  the  son  of  a  miniatuie  punter  who  died  at  Puis 
in  1 768.  He  at  llrat  stadiad  nndar  Tiadibein,  aftenrark 
undav  Caaanova,  whoaa  name  aa  an  Inrtorieat  punter  wm 
then  in  great  vogne.  While  hia  mm  peraliar  ibtte  lay  in 
landaeape.  he  waa  enabled  by  hia  edneation  to  give  to  that 
hnmeh  the  art  a  peater  cfHttMsa  and  range  of  snbjects 
than  usual,  as  in  his  various  battle  and  hwiting  piece*,  be- 
sides others  that  elain  to  be  oonsidered  as  striotlir  hietoiietl 
in  subject;  for  instanee,  his  'StormingofValencieniies'aBd 
*  LordHowe'fl  Victory  it)  June,  1794.'  HiBworksarestamped 
by  great  vigour  and  mastery  of  pencil,  and  by  excellent 
mani^ement  in  n^cd  to  oomposition.  After  having  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  at  Paris  by  tbe  works  which 
he  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and  having  been  admitted  i 
raanber  of  the  Academy  there  in  1768.  Loutheibouig 
came  over  to  Ei^land  (where  he  was  aAwwarda  eloped  a 
royal  academician)  in  1771,  and  waa  engaged  aa  aoene- 
painter  at  the  Oiwra  House.  His  vigorous  style  of  execa* 
tion,  hia  poetical  ima^nation.  and  bis  perfect  knowledge  of 
scenio  effect,  well  Qualified  him  for  a  department  of  art  which 
demands  them  all,  and  which  ia  held  to  be  a  aubordinate 
one  chiefly  because  its  productions  are  soon  laid  aside  and 
entirely  fbrgotten.  Soon  after  his  settling  in  this  country. 
Loutherboutg  sot  up,  under  tbe  name  of  the  Bidophmkm, 
a  novel  and  highly  ingenious  exhibition,  displaying  tbe 
cbangea  of  tbe  elements  and  their  phwiomena.  in  a  oaim,  a 
moonlight  and  a  sunaet  and  a  storm  at  sea.  Of  tlua  vwy 
interesting  pietwial  contrivance,  whidi  may  be  said  not 
only  to  have  anticipated,  but  in  some  re^teeta  to  have 
surpassed  our  present  dioramas,  alUkough  vnoa  a  amaUcc 
Bcalot  a  tolermbly  tail  aocoont  is  given  in  Pyne^a  *  IKlna 
and  Walnnta.* 

Lontherbonig  Mohed  aeveral  of  his  e«u  oompoeitioDs. 
H«  died  at  hia  raaidenee  at  HamneramiUk-Oanao^  Mardi 

11.  1612. 

LOUVAIN(tbe  French  name  of  ZeuMn).  av^  antiuit 
town  in  South  Brabant,  in  50°  64'  N.  lat  and  4"  39''^ E.  ton;. 
It  stands  on  the  Dyle,  1 6  miles  east  from  Brussels,  and  about 
the  same  distance  south-east  from  Hecblin,  or  Halinea,  and 
nortlhwest  from  Tirlemont  The  system  of  railroads  from 
Osteud,  Bruges,  Ghent  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  which  unite 
at  Malines,  is  continued  through  Louvain  and  Tirlemont  le 
liege,  and  will  be  further  continued  through  Aix-la-Chapelle 
toO>lc^ne,  and  eventually  toBonn,  where  ita  ftirtber  prognas 
will  be  impeded  by  natural  diflicidtiea.  Lonvain  waa  mvx- 
rounded  by  walls  in  1 156,  and  vras  for  a  loi^  time  the  mi- 
dence  of  tbe  dukes  of  Brabant  Inlhoae  tunes Louvaan  waa 
the  largest,  the  riche^^  ,^  (^<mp^^^^eity  in 
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the  country.  Its  principal  trade  conauted  in  woollen  manu- 
fecturen,  which  are  said  to  have  been  {ffOHecuted  tn  such  an 
extent  at  the  beginning  of  the  fburtecnth  century  as  to  give 
employment  to  150,000  workmen;  but  this  number  appears 
to  be  exaggehited.  The  weavers,  in  1382,  revolted  against 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  for  a  time  desolated  the  province, 
but  were  speedily  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  the  ringleaders 
being  exiled,  the  greater  part  of  them  eame  to  England, 
where  diey  introduced  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth. 
The  mllsorLouTain  are  nearly  sevMi  m3es  in  ctremnfbrence ; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  space  enclosed  is  no  longer  occupied 
by  houses,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. The  population  is  now  about  27,000,  or  only  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  was  500  years  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  and  lace  is  now  carried  on 
Id  l/ouvain  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  several  breweries 
in  the  town,  and  the  beer  of  Louvain  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  has  a  great  sale  in  otherparts  of  Belgium.  Th^re 
is  also  a  trade  to  some  extent  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  university  of  Louvain  was  established  in  1426  by 
John,  the  fburth  duke  of  Brabant,  and  long  enjoyed  a  h^n 
celebri^.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1793,  and 
the  buiidinK  conv^tod  Into  an  hospital,  but  wu  restored 
in  1817,  and  is  again  a  flourishing  institution  with  60  pro- 
fessors and  500  students:  it  has  a  botanic  garden  and  zoo- 
logical and  mineralo^cal  museums. 

The  town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  erected  in 
1440,  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  is  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices  in  Belgium ;  the 
tower,  which  fell  down  in  1604,  is  said  to  have  been  533 
feet  high.   The  town  is  in  general  not  well  built. 

L0UVIER3,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  is  on  the  river  Eure,  and  on  the  road  from  Evreux 
to  Rouen,  12  miles  flrom  Erreux  and  17  from  Rouen. 
This  town  was  antiently  fortified.  In  the  religious  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century  toe  townsmen  embraced  the  party  of 
the  League,  and  aftvded  au  a^lum  to  the  parliament  of 
Rouen,  when  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Protestants ;  but 
they  submitted  to  Henri  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The 
town  is  handsomely  built,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  ulain :  it 
has  an  antient  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  ana  prome- 
nades round  the  site  of  the  ramparts.  The  population  in 
1831  was  8627  town,  or  9S85  for  the  whole  commune ;  in 
1836  it  was  9927  for  the  commune.  The  chief  manofkc- 
ture  is  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  first  intro- 
duced in  1681,  and  now  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in 
France :  there  are  upwards  of  forty  ftctories.  Othea- 
woollen  goods  also  are  made.  There  are  mills  for  spinning 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yam,  moved  by  water;  there  are 
also  dye-houses  for  cotton  and  wool,  linen-bleaching  esta- 
blishments, tan-yards,  soap-houses,  sugar-refining  houses, 
and  workshops  for  making  the  maehinery  amph^ed  in  the 
Tarioos  ftetoriss  and  mills.  There  are  a  snbotdinate  court 
of  justice,  several  goremment  ofltces,  a  public  library,  and  a 
theatre.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  fine  cloths  are 
sent  chiefly  to  Paris ;  the  remainder  are  exported.  The  wool 
is  chiefly  brought  from  Spain.  Hie  arrondissement  of  Lou- 
viers  contains  302  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  five 
cantons  and  1 1 8  communes.  It  had  a  population  of  68,942 
in  1831 ;  and  of  69,403  in  1836. 

LOUVRE.  [Paws.] 

LOVE-APPLE,  a  ftmit-bearing  annual,  also  called  To- 
mato, is  the  Solanum  Lycopersicon  of  botanists,  a  plant 
much  cultivated  for  the  s^e  of  its  berries,  from  which  are 
obtained  various  pteparatioM  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  ia  a  native  of  Peru  and  BrutI,  irti«ice  it  has  been  carried 
into  Nwth  America  and  the  Old  World ;  and  it  has  become, 
as  it  were,  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  common 
lovo-apple  has  depressed  round  lobed  irregular  berries,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
colour  from  dull  red  to  yellow.  When  raw  they  have  a  singular 
flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  cooked  meat,  but  they  are  never 
brought  to  table  except  stewed  or  in  the  form  of  sauce.  The 
«aly  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  axe,  that  it  should  be  treated  like  a  tender 
annual,  and  when  planted  out  have  a  southern  bank  or 
wall,  or  some  trellis,  over  which  the  branches  may  be  dis- 
posed. In  this  climate  the  summers  are  too  short  to  ripen 
the  fnii  unless  assisted  by  reflected  heat  Many  varieties 
are  known,  which  some  botanists  consider  distinct  species ; 
tb^  principally  difler  in  the  tona,  eobur,  and  size  of  their 
ftuit.  They  au  are  at  variance  with  the  usual  character  of 
Ibe  genua  Solammi,  in  having  a  fhitt  with  an  irregular 


number  and  arrangement  of  its  cells,  on  which  account  they 
have  been  collected  by  Dunal  into  a  particular  genus,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lycopersicon,  distiDgui:ihiDg 
eleven  species,  and  calling  the  common  garden  love-apple 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  or  NETHERLANDS,  a  district 
in  the  north  of  Eurqie,  lying  between  49"  30'  and  63"  4(/ 
N.lat,  and  between  2'*40'^  and  7**  10' E.  long.,  eomprt- 
faending  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  grand* 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  the  kingdom  of  Hauom; 
on  the  norUi  and  the  west  by  the  North  Seat  and  on  the 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  France. 

LOWER  GREEN-SAND.   [Crktacbous  Group.] 

lOWTH,  WILLIAM,  born  1661,  died  1732,  the  elder  of 
two  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  father  and  son.  both 
distinguished  by  eminent  attainments  in  biblical  lituratura 
and  by  their  useful  publications.  The  elder  is  the  less  emi> 
uent,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pn^undee 
Bcbolar;  but  he  lived  less  in  the  public  eye,  and  attained  t*^ 
none  of  the  dignities  which  were  bestowed  on  the  sm 
Batlj  in  life  he  haoame  ohaplain  to  Mew,  bisb^  of  Win- 
chester, who  gave  him  a  preibend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  rectory  of  Buriton  in  that  diocese,  where  h< 
lived,  died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  firom  whence  he  had  passed  to  St, 
John's  CoU^e,  Oxford. 

If  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  laborious 
r^ing,  we  must  look  rather  to  the  wwks  of  other  persons 
than  his  own,  and  particularly  to  Potter's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Hudson's  edition  of 
the  works  of  Josephus.  To  both  these  editors  he  commu* 
nieated  valuable  notes.  Of  his  own  writings,  those  which 
are  now  most  read  are  his  '  Directions  for  the  Profitable 
Reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,' which  was  first  jtublished  in 
1706,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  his  '  Commeutair 
on  the  four  greater  Prophete.*  This  last-named  work 
usually  accompanies  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary  on  the 
other  books  of  Scripture^  to  which  it  was  piepiied  as  a 
supplement 

LOWTH,  ROBERT,  bom  1710,  died  1767,  a  prelate  of 
the  English  Church,  son  of  the  Lowth  last  named,  and, 
like  his  fbther,  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  and  his  valuable  writings  in  the  illustration  of 
them.  He  was  also  an  elegant  scholar,  and  an  inquirer 
into  minute  and  curious  history.  There  are  a  few  poems  of 
his,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  academical  exercises,  which  in 
tlwir  day  were  greatly  admired. 

He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Winchester  founded  by 
William  of  Wickham,  from  vhenee  he  passed  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  wbicfa  was  also  founded  by  the  same  munificent 
prelate.  He  went  abroad  with  members  of  the  Darimoutk 
and  the  Devonshire  fiimiliee.  who,  especially  the  latter, 
ikvoured  his  advancement  in  the  church ;  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  also  the  patronage  of  Hoadly,  lusbop 
of  Winchester,  he  rose  by  regular  gradations  till  he  became 
bishop  of  London,  and  m  a  situation  to  decline  the  offor 
which  was  made  to  him  by  King  George  IH.  of  the  arch- 
bidiopric  of  Canterbury.  A  fow  dates  of  his  preferments 
may  sufiice.  Early  in  ufe  he  had  the  rectory  of  Ovingfam ; 
in  1 750  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester ;  in  1 753 
rector  of  East-Woodhay  in  thatdiooese;  in  1766  he  became 
bishop  of  St.  David's ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  translated 
to  Oxford;  and  in  1777  was  made  bishop  of  London. 

In  speaking  of  the  writings  with  whieh  Bishop  Lowth 
has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country,  we  shall  pass 
over  his  minor  tracts,  even  those  which  belong  to  his  o«i> 
troversy  with  Bishop  Warbnrton,  arising  out  of  a  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  wok  of  Job.  The 
controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  virulence 
rarely  witnessed  in  these  days  in  the  disputes  of  literary  men, 
and  the  pamphlets  may  be  recommended  to  any  one  who  can 
reli^  angry  disputations  «easoned  by  learning  and  wit 
Writings  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  greater  satis&etioQ 
are  bis  'Life  of  William  of  Wyckbam,'  first  published  in 
1 758,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  results  to  be  attained 
by  curiousand  recondite  biographical  research;  andhis'Lee- 
tures  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,'  which  were  delivered 
by  him  in  the  University  when  he  was  proftesor  of  poetry. 
Inese  lectures  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  almost  new 
subject  little  attention  having  been  previously  paid  to  the 
laws  of  Hebrew  poetry,  or  even  to  uie  flu$  that  laigB  poi^ 
ticms  of  the  books  of  the  ^^'LiJfB'lj^lJ'OlW^^ 
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■triet  and  proper  unse  of  the  vord*  though  presented  to  iha 
Xi^liah  reader  in  a  mere  prose  version,  and  as  if  there  was 
DO  difference  between  them  and  the  parts  of  those  Scrip- 
tares  which  are  really  prose.  They  were  received,  when 
pi^tdished,  with  great  respect  by  the  learned,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  the  Continent,  where  they  were  reprinted,  with 
a  lar^  body  of  valuable  notes  by  the  learned  biblical  scholar 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  These  lectmes  were  published  by  lowth 
ID  Latin,  the  lan^s^e  in  which  they  were  delivend,  but 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  them  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
published  in  1 787.  In  1 7  78,  the  year  after  be  was  promotM 
10  the  bisfaopric  of  I«ndon,  he  published  s  'Traoslation  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,'  distinguishing  the  poetical  from  the 

Srts  written  in  prose,  and  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of 
ehrew  paralleliams  which  occur  in  that  prophet,  and 
which  he  had  explained  and  illustrated  in  his  lectures.  He 
gave  a  larjre  body  of  valuable  notes.    These  were  his 

greater  worxs ;  but  he  published  also  an  '  Introduction  to 
inglish  Grammar,'  which  was  thought  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  was  often  reprinted,  but  is  now  needy  supeneded 
and  forgotten. 

A  volume  containing  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings 
was  published  soon  after  his  decease. 

lOXA,  or  103A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  30  miles  west  of  Granada  and  40  north-east  of 
Ifalaga,  at  the  north  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills  and  in  a  valU^ 
watered  by  the  river  GenB.  It  has  manuAuttwies  of  printed 
cottons  and  paper,  three  parishes,  a  clerical  college,  two 
hospitals,  and  13.000  inhabitants.  The  to-ritory  is  fertile 
and  well  watered,  and  produces  com,  maize,  pulse,  oil,  and 
abounds  in  oak-trees.  (Minano.) 

LOXl'ADiB,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  fbmily  of  birds 
placed  by  him  as  the  extreme  of  the  tribe  of  Coniro*tre», 
which  is  the  third  tribe  of  bis  In»e*tore»,  or  perching  birds, 
and  intenanea  between  the  DmtiroMtral  and  Soamonal 
tribes  in  his  system. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  their  inferitui^ 
of  use,  some  species  of  the  family  may  be  observed  to  equal 
evm  the  HornbilU,  allowance  being  made  for  their  re- 
lative proportions,  in  the  extreme  enulrgement  of  the  bill. 
*  The  curved  and  serrated  bill  of  the  latter  &mily'  {Horn- 
bills),  says  Mr.  Vigors,  *  perceptibly  shortening  itself  as 
we  have  perceived  in  Mamotiu,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  cor- 
responding group  in  the  present,  the  Pfa/totoma,  Gmel., 
where  these  characters  are  preserved,  though  the  curve  is 
■lighter  and  the  serration  less  strong.  United  to  that  genus 
by  some  intermediate  but  uncharacterised  species,  the  Coe- 
fothrauitea,  Briss.,  conducts  us  to  several  groups,  among 
which  Pityhu,  Cut.,  SirobilM/uiga,  Vieill,  the  true  Loxia 
of  authors,  and  PntHroatra,  Temm.,  may  be  distinguished ; 
from  whence  we  pass  to  the  shorter-billed  groups,  among 
which  Coitus,  Linn.,  and  Cissopis,  Vieill.,  may  be  particu- 
larised. These  are  but  few  of  the  natural  genera  which 
abound  in  this  extensive  fhmily.  Many  intervening  species, 
possessing  strong  genuine  distinctions,  may  be  introduced 
among  these  groups,  whidi  at  length  terminate  in  some  of 
the  shorter  and  stFongw-billed  species  of  the  Linnean 
Timtfgars.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  commenced  the 
presMit  tribe  iConirottres)  by  their  union  with  the  FHngil- 
ada :  and  thus  here  also  the  circular  succession  of  affinities 
extends  tminterrupted  through  the  whole  subdivision.' 
('  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families 
of  Birds,*  Lmn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  (Ciassijication  qf  Birds)  appears  to  rttject 
the  family  altogether;  for  we  find  Phytotoma  among  the 
limtoiominti,  a  subfhmily  of  Mtitophagidts ;  Coccotkraustes 
under  the  sub&mily  CoceothraustineB  ;  Pitylus  under  the 
subfamily  Tanagrirus;  Strolnlophaga  under  the  '  Generic 
namea  not  ado|ited ;'  Loxia  and  i^ittirostra  in  the  suh- 
fhmUy  PyrrhUtrue  ;  Cotiua  in  the  subftmily  CoUnm  (family 
Mmophagida);  Ciaopus  (CisiopiB)  cancelled;  and  the 
Tanagers  under  the  sabfeaQy  Tttnagriiue;  the  subfami- 
lies, with  the  exception  of  the  two  placed  under  the  Mnso- 
^^idcst  being  arranged  under  tne  family  FringiUidce. 
Mr.  Swainson 's  Comrostres  (his  second  tribe  ot  Jnsessores) 
consist  of  the  families  Corvid<g,  SturnidiB,  Fringillidee, 
Musophagidte,  with  their  subfttmilies,  and  Buerndte. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  views  of  tlie 
omitholonsts  above  quoted,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in 
this  article  to  Brisson's  genus  Loxia  only,  of  which  M.  Tem- 
minuk  remarks  that  its  characters  exclude  all  other  species, 
being  proper  to  the  CrostAills  only.  Illiger,  he  observes, 
in  hia  Prodromut  is  also  of  this  opinion. 


Loxia.  (CroMbilL) 

Generic  Character.— BiU  moderate,  strong,  very  Dueh 
compressed ;  the  two  mandibles  equally  curved.  hixAa^ 
and  the  elongated  poiuta  oosauig  eadi  oUwr.  XosMb 
basal,  lateral,  rounoed,  conoealea  by  hain  diieeled  Ir 
wards.  2%et  with  three  toes  beftne  and  one  bdiiBd.aatsrioi 
toes  divided.  Wiagt  nuderate,  the  flnt  quill  loogaiL  Tad 
forked. 

M.  Temminck,  who  ^vea  the  above  generic  chsracti^ 
records  two  species,  Loxta  Pytiopsittacus  and  L.  ewzm^ 
in  his  second  edition  (1820),  and  L.  leucoptera,  in  his  thinl 
part  of  that  edition  (1835).  The  same  three  species,  Uh  tot 
under  the  name  at  L.  pinetorum,  are  recorded  ^  lb. 
Swainson. 

GeoffrajMaU  DtstribuHon  qf  the  Genus.— H»  wtk 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  One  species  howeref,!. 
curvirostra,  is  found  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Example,  L.  curvirostra,  the  common  CrotMlL 
BefiKe  we  go  into  the  hisfawy  of  this  apeciei,  it  will  U 
well  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  curious  oipn» 
tion  of  the  bill  in  this  genus.  Buffon,  who^  as  we  hsva  let 
often  been  obliged  to  repeal  frequently  saw  defiia% 
where  all  was  harmony  and  symmetrical  adaptation,  doai 
not  lose  this  opportunity  of  misconstruine  what  he  did  nut 
clearly  understand.  He  speaks  of  the  bill  in  these  biidi 
as  an  error  and  defect  in  nature — a  deformity.  If  he  hid 
ever  kept  these  birds  in  a  cage,  he  would  soon  have  fbuod 
that  no  instrumei^  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  tbc 
work  required  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  ever  visited  hu  «• 
chards  he  would  have  been  convinced  to  his  oist  of  ita 
efficacy  in  splitting  fruits  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  iht 
kernels.* 

Mr.  Yanell  has  well  illustrated  the  structure  and  mmi 
power  of  this  organ*  which,  conjoined  with  the  peenliv 
tongue,  will  be  fbund  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  piece 
mechanism  tot  attaining  the  uid  in  view. 

'  The  beak  of  the  CrnsbiU.t  writes  the  author  lsttm» 
tioned.  *  is  altogether  uniq|ue  in  ita  form ;  the  maodiUei  do 
not  lie  upon  each  other  with  their  lateral  edges  in  oppott- 
tion.  as  in  other  birds,  but  curve  to  the  right  and  left,  ud 
always  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other.  In  some  spm- 
mena  the  upper  mandible  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  lofe 
mandible  curved  to  the  left ;  in  others,  the  position  of  tb 
mandibles  is  reversed  as  to  their  direction.  In  the  qm- 
pen  I  examined  the  upper  mandible  curved  downwaidiud 
to  the  left,  the  under  portion  turned  upwards  and  to  tb 
right.  When  holding  tno  head  of  this  bird  in  my  fiDgen,  I 
fbund  I  could  bring  the  point  of  the  unda  mandiueitt 
line  underneath  and  toiumine  the  point  of  the  upper,  bel 
not  beyond  it  towards  the  left  side;  while  on  its  ovsiidi 
the  point  passed  with  ease  to  the  dutance  of  3-8thi  of  a 
inch.  The  upper  mandible  has  a  limited  d^«e  of  nutioo 
on  the  cranium,  the  superior  maxillary  and  nasal  bona 
being  united  to  the  frontal  by  flexible  bony  lamion.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  the  details  of  the  anatooTi 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  seven  figures  copied  below.  H* 
first  notices  the  peculiarity  of  the  form,  as  well  as  of  tb 
magnitude  of  the  processes  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  in  this  bird,  and  points  out  that  the  ptnygoid  prooewi 
of  the  palatine  bones  are  considerably  elongated  downiaidt 
ifig.  3,  a)  to  afford  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  large  ptoT* 
goid  muscles.  The  os  omoideum  <Jlg.  3,  b)  is  stronglf 
culated  to  the  os  quadratum  (Jig.  3,  c),  affording  firm  up- 
port  to  the  moveaole  portion  of  the  upper  mandible.  Tbt 
jugal  bone  (/^.  3,  d,  a)  is  unUed  to  the  superior  maSkiJ 
hone  in  fron^  and  flrnUy  attached  by  its  posterior  axtnou? 
to  the  outw  side  of  the  os  ouadratum.  Ilius,  vhen  tbeei 
quadratum  is  pulled  upwaros  and  forwards  by  its  own  pre- 

•  Kuflbo.  aftet  noticing  tbe  delbniiity.  rerovk*  thai  ft  1*  '  crtlB  wf*** 
dilbrmit^  qvl  Mule  (Uatiuctw  Mt  obean  du  giw-bac,'  See.  ■  '  car  II M  ''"ff 
qniait  cecanctirocm  pluUtcada&uttj  et  U  pienTe  qua  c*cft  pluidt  n 
una  errsut  de  natuie,  qu'un  da  tniU  conaaiii  c'«si  qam  type  tn  nt  'U*'- 
abb),'  Sic  ;  and  yet  he  wnt  aware  of  the  naa  which  the  bird  malut  ol  }■* 
purt  at  laaM;  for  ha  ftuther  nya, '  Mali  commB  il  n'asteM  tian  qii 
npportt  et  ne  puim  par  ocnwcqueDt  aidt  qoelqu'  UMge  et  qne  ,ta«i 
aentuit  tire  panl  metne  de  ki  diBuita  t  oa  bee  ilBanae,  crodm  cn  ''^ 
bai,  couibe  par  extremllei  an  danx  aenioppcMea,paniftbiiaitii*'J^ 
dataobar  et  rulerer  lai  ecaiUe*  dee  ponBea  da  pin  et  tiier  la XB^*^'" 
troave  placee  toui  ehaque  ecaUle.'  Hullba  then  daacribae  how  tbtnp""^ 
ia  perbnnad.  and  addt,  ■  On  IniwtaexicutereattamaMMmeaMpr"* 
dana aa  ea^  una  pamnie  da  pin  nuni'  Ibr  tU*  be  owtea  Fiiadi,aea  !<••■■ 
to  QoUoe  the  uae  of  the  UU  roada  by  tha  bird  in  climblac  about  the  ctft.  ^ 
doMDOt  however  appear  to  have  kept  tbe  CroeabiliaocnBlIiMd  Umnlt  i)'*' 
woaU  hardly  iuvr  nUad  it  ■  plua  bile  qtM  kaanttearfaaWB.' nar*«** 
found  iu  hii  iodei '  an  •tu^dil^*  ju*  te-lwf  taat '  U  a'aaaU*  imf'*'" 

1  Loxia  eumiaatn.       u  Cj  it  zed  by 
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per  muscles,  the  upper  mandible  is  elevated  by  the  forward 
pressure  of  that  bone. 

la  most  other  birds  the  inferiw  projecting  process  of  the 
OS  quadratum,  to  which  the  lower  law  is  articulated,  is 
•omewhat  linear  from  before  bai^wards,  and  compressed  at 
the  Hides,  permitting  vertieal  motion  only  upwards  and 
downwards ;  but  in  the  crossbill  thue  processes  are  spheri- 
eal  ifig.  3,  0),  and  the  cavi^  in  iha  lower  jaw  destined  to 
receive  the  process  is  a  circular  cup  {fig.  b,  a) :  from  the 
union  of  these  two  portions  there  results  an  articulation 
with  all  the  motion  and  flexibility  of  the  mechanical  ball 
and  socket  joint. 

The  lower  jaw  is  very  strong  and  the  sides  or  plates  are 
elevated ;  the  coronoid  processes  ifig.  5,  b,  b)  are  prominent, 
and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  outer  side  of  the  plates, 
the  temporal  muscle  is  attached.  In  a  head  of  this  bird 
which  had  been  divested  of  all  the  soft  parts,  Mr.  Yarrell 
ibund  that,  on  sliding  the  lower  jaw  laterally  upon  the  other, 
as  petfonned  by  the  bird,  before  the  coronoid  process  is 
bronghtinto  contact  with  the  pterygoid  process  on  its  owu 
side,  the  exdsme  points  of  the  mandibles  were  separated 
laterally  to  the  extent  above-mentioned  (3-8ths  of  an  inch). 

The  right  aide  of  the  head  was  that  to  which  the  lower 
jaw  inclined  m  the  specimen  eiuunined  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  and 
on  that  side  the  temporal  and  pyramidal  muscles  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  on  the  left  ijigs.  1,  2.  4,  a,  b), 
indicating  by  their  hulk  the  great  lateral  power  which  the 
bird  is  capable  of  exerting.  The  pterygoid  muscles  {.ftg.  2, 
c,  e),  on  each  side  were  unusually  large,  the  great  distance 
to  which  the  articulated  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw  were 
removed  affording  ample  space  for  them,  and  as  the  food  of 
the  bird  consists  of  small  seeds,  a  narrow  pharynx  is  suflS- 
eient  for  the  purposes  of  deglutition.  For  depressing  the 
lower  mandible  three  muscles  are  called  into  action ;  but 
onl^  one  of  these,  the  great  pyramidal  ifi^t.  1, 2, 4,  b\, 
whuh  coven  two  other  niMll  ones,  the  triangular  and 
iquare  muscles,  is  visible.  All  three  have  their  origin  on 
toe  occipital  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  are  inserted  by 
strong  tendons  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  each  ex- 
treoutyof  the  lower  jaw,  behind  the  centre  of  motion;  they 
consequently,  by  their  simultaneous  contraction,  raise  the 
point  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  depress  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mandible.  The  lower  parts  of  the  ossa  quad- 
rats are  pushed  rather  forwards  by  this  compression,  with 
the  help  of  two  small  muscles  (not  figured),  but  whose 
situation  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  jig.  3.  One 
of  these,  a  small  flat  muscle,  arises  from  the  septum  of  the 
orbits  behind  the  small  aperture  in  the  septum,  and  passes 
downward:!  for  insertion  upon  the  projecting  styloid  process 
of  the  OS  quadratum ;  the  second  is  a  small  pyramidal 
muide,  arising  also  from  the  septnm,  anterior  to  the  other 
muicle;  and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted 
upon  the  os  omoideum:  both  these,  when  they  oontrao^ 
pun  the  08  quadratum  forwards,  and  so  elevate  the  other 
mandible.  Thm  the  depressors  of  the  lover  jaw,  and  the 
elevators  of  the  upper  jaw,  act  together  to  separate  the 
mandibles.  To  close  them,  the  temporal  and  pterygoid 
muscles  elevate  the  lower  jaw,  assisted  by  the  slender  slips 
ijig.  2.  dt  d),  which,  extending  forwards  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  act  in  concert  by  bringing  them  down.  To 
work  the  lateral  motion,  the  great  pyramidal  muscle  on  the 
right  side  pulls  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it 
is  attached,  backwards,  the  pterygoid  muscles  of  the  left 
Mde  at  the  same  time  powerfully  assisting  by  carrying  that 
aide  of  the  lower  jaw  inwards. 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  quotes  Mr.  Townson.  to  show  the  adap- 
tation of  these  parts  to  the  wants  of  the  bird  in  feeding. 
*  The  sreat  pine-forests,  such  as  the  Harts  in  Germany,' 
lays  Vu.  Townson,  *  are  the  natural  places  of  residence  of 
the  Crossbeaks,  and  the  seed  of  the  cones  of  these  trees 
their  food ;  and  it  is  to  pull  out  the  seeds  from  betweon  the 
aquams,  or  scales  of  the  cones,  that  this  structure  is  given 
them.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  thus : — they  first  fix 
themselves  across  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points  of  the 
maxills,  ftom  theur  crossed  or  lateral  position,  to  be  imme- 
diately over  each  other.  In  this  reduced  compass  they 
insinuate  their  beaks  between  the  scales,  and  then  opening 
them,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  drawing  the  inferior 
maxilla  sideways,  force  open  the  scales  or  squamco.*  It  is 
wet  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  that 
the  aid  (rf  the  tongue  becomes  neces8.«ry ;  and  here  again 
we  have  another  instance  of  beautifhl  adaptation.  These  is 
■rtieulated  to  the  aaterur  extremity  of  the  oa  byoides,  or 


bone  of  the  tongue,  an  additional  portion,  formed  partly  of 
hone,  with  a  homy  co%-eriug  (figs.  6,  7,  a).  This  is  nar- 
row, and  about  |ths  of  an  inch  in  length,  extending  for- 
wards and  downwards,  with  the  bides  curved  upwards,  and 
the  distal  extremity  shaped  like  a  scoop  somewhat  pointed 
and  thin  on  both  edges,  the  proximal  extremity  ending  in 
two  small  processes  elongated  upwards  and  backwards  above 
the  articulation  with  the  bone  of  the  tongue,  each  process 
having  inserted  upon  it  a  slender  muscle  i^gs.  6, 7,  6)  ex- 
tending backwards  to  the  glottis  and  attached  to  tile  os 
hyoides;  and  these  muscles,  by  their  contraction,  extend 
and  raise  the  scoop-like  point  *  Underneath  the  articula- 
tion of  this  homy  grooved  appendage,'  continues  Mr.  Yarrell, 
'  is  another  small  muscle  iCtfig,  7),  which  is  attached  at  one 
extremity  to  the  os  hyoides,  at  the  other  to  the  moveable 
piece,  and  by  Its  action,  as  an  antagonist  to  the  upper 
muscles,  bends  the  point  downwards  and  backwards ;  wmlst 
therefore  the  points  of  the  beak  press  the  shell  from  the 
body  of  the  cone,  the  tongue,  brought  forward  by  its  own 
muscle  fgenio-hyoideus)  is  enabled,  by  the  additional  muscles 
described,  to  direct  and  insert  its  cutting  scoop  beneath  the 
seed,  and  the  food  thus  dislodged  is  transferred  to  the  mouth : 
it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  first  figure,  that  when 
the  mandibles  are  separated  laterally  in  this  operation,  the 
bird  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  seed  in  the  cavi^, 
1 


L  Skull  of  CrowUll,  dda  view ;  «,  t«»poral  mtucU :  h.  gre«t  pjnaBUkl 
muade.  2.  HMd  ^wed  rrora  below ;  b,  ^at  |iynmkUd  miucle ;  e,  c,  picry 
KoUmuadn;  d,4,fnicQM  miuclif*.  3.  Head  vfuwed  from  thsaUe;  a,ple- 
moUpnceM;  ft.Monirfdeumi  cMquadnOuBl  4,4,i»'y^*im.  4.  HmJ 
noirad  fron  behind;  «■  right  tampoial  miuole ;  t,  peat  pymuidiU  mtuele 
&  Lower  >w,  udeview;  «.  eavUy  Ibt  wtieidatioii ;  A,  coronoid  nmnn«. 
CTotudM  wan  ftomkbova;  adiimyMoi^;  axUtMorKuiclaa.  /.TungM^ 
•IdaTlew;  a,lwnij«MMi|>i     eHMUor  mnMlait  e.  SnnrHyada.  CYuial^ 
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iridi  the  eye  on  that  side  to  which  the  under  mandible  is 
curved.'  So  much  for  Buffon'a  *  error  and  defect  of  nature, 
and  deformity.' 

Description  of  Loceia  eurviroatra.— Adult  and  Old 
Jiol^.— Principal  colours  of  the  plumage  ash  strongly 
tinged  with  greenish;  front,  cheeks,  and  eyebrows  grey, 
with  yellowish  and  whitish  spots ;  hack,  small  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  scapulars,  greenish;  rump  yellow;  lower 
parts  yellowiih  green;  abdomen  grey,  with  deeper  spots; 
win^  and  tail-ftathers  blackish,  bordered  with  greenish; 
great  and  lesser  coverts  bcn^ered  with  yellowlsn  white; 
iris  and  feet  brown;  bill  hom-coloar.  Lengtli,  about  6  inches. 

Male  from  itt  first  moult  to  the  age  qf  one  All 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  brick-red,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  greenish  and  yellowish;  wing  and  tail- 
feathers  black,  bordered  with  reddish-green ;  lower  coTerts 
of  the  tail  white,  with  a  ereat  brown  spot  in  the  centre. 

Young  of  the  year. — Upper  parts  grey-brown,  clouded 
with  greenish ;  rump  yellowish  ;  lower  parts  whitish,  with 
longitudinal  brown  and  black  spots. 

Female. — In  all  age*,  differing  but  little  from  the  vmtng  ; 
the  plumage  is  clouded  with  greenish  and  jellowish  tlnti. 
Neither  in  this  species  nor  In  L.  Pytioprittactu  does  the 
fbmale  ever  assume  the  red  livery,  which  is  only  peculiar 
to  the  male  after  its  first  moult  op  to  the  age  of  one  year. 

Such  is  M.  Tcmminck's  description  in  the  second  edition 
ofhis' Manuel' (1820);  but  in  the  third  part  (1835).  he 
states  that  the  principal  tints  under  which  the  mo/fl  presents 
itself  are  more  or  less  of  a  brick  or  vermillion-red,  the 
middle  of  the  belly  being  whitish.  The  males  of  a  year 
old  are  of  a  tarnished  red,  of  a  yellowish-red,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,  or  tarnished  yellow  clouded  with  teddisb.  The  old 
females  have  the  upper  part  of  the  body  deep  grey,  the 
rump  of  a  yellowish  green,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a 
bright  grey  clouded  with  greenish.  H.  Temmiook  adds 
that  he  has  seen  malei  with  the  summit  of  the  head,  belly, 
and  rump  of  a  bmntithi  ydlow,  with  a  Urge  tirown  banid 
behind  the  eyes,  and  the  vest  of  the  plumage  like  the  old 
female.  M.  Temminck  says  (in  the  same  part)  of  the 
genus  generally,  that  the  red  or  reddish  livery  of  the  males 
IS  not,  as  had  been  erroneously  believed,  peculiar  to  a 
limited  period  of  life,  but  is  the  perfect  state  of  plum^e  in 
the  male  sex :  after  quoting  M.  Brebm's  proofs  of  the  ni- 
dification,  M.  Temminck  goes  on  to  state  that  the  (dd  males 
have  a  red  plumage ;  the  young  a  reddish  plumage,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  yellowish ;  the  females  a  yellowiBh-greeii,  and 
the  young  a  grey  or  greyish  plumage. 

Mr.  Gould  (Birds  qf  Europe)  observes  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  naturalists  some  doubts  still  exist,  and  that  they 
existed  till  lately  in  his  own,  as  to  whether  the  rich  rosy- 
red  colouring  assumed  by  this  bird  is  characteristfcu  of  the 
breeding  season,  or  the  permanent  livery  of  the  adult  male 
He  states  that  during  hw  recent  visit  to  Vienna  bfi  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  both  sexes  in  every  stue,  an  ex- 
amination of  which  afforded  him  abundant  pnwn  that  the 
red  plum^  is  acquired  during  the  first  autumn,  tor  he  saw 
many  lately  fledged  that  had  their  plumage  thicU^  spotted ; 
others  that  had  partially  lost  their  spotted  appearance,  and 
had  partly  assumed  the  red  colouring ;  and  others  that  had 
their  feathers  entirely  tinted  of  this  colour;  while  the 
adults,  as  most  ornithologists  have  stated,  were  characterised 
by  a  plumage  of  olive-green,  which  appears  to  be  permanent. 

This  bird  is  Loxia  curvirottra  of  Linnsus;  Becco  in 
croce,  Crodone  and  Croeiero  of  the  Italians;  Bee  croitS 
and  Bee  aniti  comtmm  of  the  French ;  Fichten  KreuMtdma- 
bet  or  Kreutxschnabel  and  Mttlavr  Ctebirgt  md  Rehten- 
KreuUctdmabel  of  the  Germans ;  KrmsmrA  of  the  Netbeiw 
landers;  Jft'w^  forma&6  of  theSoandinavians;  Crostbiilt 
Common  Crotsbill,  <x  Shell- Ap^  of  the  modern  British ; 
and  Gytjmgroes  of  the  anlient  British. 

Habits.  Reproduction,  —  Willughby,  who  notices 
its  change  of  colour,  says  that  it  is  a  most  voracious  bird  ; 
much  delighted  and  feeding  very  fat  with  hemp-seed.  '  It 
alsg,'  he  adds,  '  loves  flr-kemels.  . . .  They  say,  that 
with  one  stroke  of  its  bill  it  will  in  a  trice  divide  an  apple 
in  halves,  that  it  may  feed  upon  the  kernels,  by  that  means 
doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  orchards.*  Mr.  Townson, 
who  kept  some,  states  that  the  d^ree  of  the  lateral  power 
of  these  birds  is  surprising,  that  they  are  fond  of  exer- 
cising it  for  mere  amusement,  and  ue  therefore  not  a  little 
mi8(£ievous.  *  My  pets,'  says  the  iHt^mentioned  uitbor, 
*  would  often  coma  to  my  table  wIvUst  I  vac  writing,  and 
sanyoffmy  poieils,  UtUoohip^msniawhicdilooeantHuUy 


kept  insects,  and  other  similar  objects,  and  tear  tbem  b 
pieces  in  a  minute.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  flrit 
pecking  a  little  hole ;  in  this' they  insert  their  bill,  and  Oes 
split  or  tear  the  object  bv  the  lateral  force.  When  I  tretted 
them,  as  I  often  did,  with  almonds  in  their  shells,  they  got 
at  the  kernel  in  the  same  manner ;  first  pecking  a  b^  in 
the  shell,  and  then  enltnring  it  by  wrenching  off  pieni 
the  tatendpovvr.*  Mr.  Yandl,— wImv  in  his  papain  the 
'  Zoological  Journal,'  from  which  we  have  tidten  die  o^ 
ganisauon  of  the  blU,  ohMrves  that  notwithstanding  Bnf- 
fbn's  abortion  to  the  contrary,*  they  can  |riek  npand  ett  tba 
smallest  seeds,  and  shell  or  busk  mmp  and  similar  teedi,— 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  habitB  rf  i 
pair  in  captivity.  We  must  premise  that  Williighlry  ^ 
remarked  that  when  kept  in  cages  they  dirab  up  and  dovn 
the  sides  with  their  bills  and  feet,  after  the  manner  ofpu- 
rots.  '  My  Mend  Mr.  Morgan,'  says  Mr.  YarreU, '  kept  i 
pair  of  these  birds  for  some  time,  and  had  opportunitiei  Ibr 
observing  their  curious  habits.  They  were  impaSent 
under  confinement,  and  restless,  climbing  over  the  vires  of 
their  cage,  by  the  use  of  their  beak  and  claws,  like  panotL 
One  of  their  principal  occupations  was  twisting  out  tbt 
ends  of  the  wires  of  their  prison,  which  thev  accompliihed 
with  equal  ease  and  dexterity.  A  short  ({at-hetdn  mil 
that  confined  some  strong  net-work  was  a  fovourite  olged 
on  which  they  tried  their  strength  ;  and  the  male,  idio  vn 
usually  pioneer  in  every  new  exploit,  succeeded  by  bv 
eontinued  efforts  in  drawing  the  nail  out  of  the  vooo, 
though  not  without  breaking  off  the  point  ofhis  beak  in  the 
experiment.  Their  unceasing  destruction  of  ctgo  tt 
length  brought  upon  them  sentence  of  haniahtnent.  Dunii{ 
the  period  of  their  captivity  a  eomplete  change  took  ptiee 
in  the  colour  of  their  pluma^^  witnont  the  wedding  oT  t 
single  fealh«'.* 

The  nnt  is  generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  VriBek 
in  fir  and  other  trees;  it  is  built  of  moss,  lichens,  sBdottet 
such  ttstmisils,  and  lined  with  fbathm.  Eg^s  fow  or  %ft, 
greyish  or  dirty  whit^  with  trr^lar  night  Uood-iri 
patches  at  the  lai^er  end,  and  smaller  specks  diapenri 
over  the  remaining  portions.  Temminck  says  that  is 
livonia  it  hnilds  in  the  month  of  May,  but  me  gennd 
period  of  nidification  mentioned  by  authors  is  during  tbe 
winter  or  very  early  in  spring.  Whilst  they  ate  st  wont  oa 
the  fir-cones  their  note  is  a  gentle  twitter,  and  they  my  to 
seen  climbing  about  the  branches  like  Parrots;  but  tbef 
are  said  besides  to  have  a  pleasant  song,  whi^  ii  obIj 
poured  forth  in  the  winter  months,  or  at  the  seasra  of  ii>- 
cubation. 

M.  Brehm  declares  that  the  nidification  and  Isymg  rf 
egga  takes  place  in  all  seasons,  and  he  attrihotes  llm  pecs- 
liarity  to  the  comparative  abundance  or  scerei^  of  fc«-  B 
appears  to  he  certain  that  Crossbill*  make  their  nest)  it 
December,  as  wdU  as  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

Xoni/t^tM.— Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  ftc.,  AaiaieaW 
and  Japan,  in  which  last  locality  It  is  called  Isugs.  Tht 
Prince  of  ■  Musignano  (C.  Bonaparte)  notes  it  tsvwyiw 
and  accidental,  appearing  only  in  the  coldest  winten 
Rome ;  but  as  not  rare  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter^  » 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  oecasionnl  visitant  lo  lh> 
British  Islands.  Willughby  says, '  Sometimes  they  e«| 
over  to  us,  and  in  the  western  part  of  England,  especiiW 
Worcestershire,  make  bad  work,  spoiling  a  great  ^  ■ 
fruit  in  our  orchards.*  About  the  commenceni«tef»J 
present  century  a  large  Sight  came  to  the  seuth  of  Irei»« 
m  the  autumn,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  apples, 
numbers  of  these  birds  were  taken  and  kept  in 
that  time.  Mr.  Selhy  notiees  the  immense  flock*  IM 
visited  England  and  Scodaad  in  18SI.  Tbc^  s^ma 
themselves  throagfa  the  country,  and  were  to  be  9^ 
in  all  woods  and  {dantatiMis  where  the  flr-tree  abosndid. 
llieir  first  appeantnoe  was  ttt  Uie  early  put  ef  JiiW 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  flocks  soened  to  tan- 
sat  of  females  and  the  young  of  the  yaav  (the  males  po^ 
sessing  the  red  ^uroage  ammed  from  the  flnt  motA  to 

•  BulIbD'i  wmdi  tn, '  Ln  deux  pointM  m  pocrvanl  m  wMCoiiaw.  ft*"* 
neiwut  nl  boM^Mu,  at  pnadia  da  pottts gt^M,  ai mWt m  nMiiM»«»- 
■•U  qua  da  eui.' 

t  But  oot* :  Ht.  OoaM,  mt  a  meetliig  of  tlia  ZodcKical  Sodet*  of 
■howed  Uiat  tbaOroNt^  of  VertbAMfteft  is  vetydMac*  fro" 
Enrape,thaLo^«arTii«Mlim.I4ui.  It  {■cw4Ui4  1m  In  all 
•nd  ii  Mmewliat  Un  brilUut  in  cukMiiiiw.  ('  Zool.  Pnxx,'  1S34.)  ^ 

}  !fiiehIaUiapiiiica'*aUteBeiittBUw*8McchbOmpant)To;'  "■"''^ 
mmM  aad  nliabic  '  OmmmpUbsI  «ad  GoBpataltiw        Of  " 
BmuffBUlMoiUiABwrin^ (Undon.  1838),  beeomeUthli,  mmI. 
Xaifa  cwTpfrottrB  to  Sni^  geanally,  gitarivcfB  JmmieaM  u  lh»  AbUW 
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Um  end  of  that  year).  Haay  of  the  females  killed  hy  Mr. 
Selby  stiowed  plainly,  from  the  denuded  state  of  their 
breasts,  that  tmy  had  been  engaged  in  incubation  some 
tiiiM  previeua  to  their  arrival ;  which  circumstance,  he  ob- 
serves,  agrees  vith  the  aocount  given  of  the  early  period  at 
whixAi  they  breed  in  higher  latitudes.  They  ctmlinued  in 
Britain  till  towards  the  autumn,  but  kept  moving  north- 
ward, fcr  Mr.  Selby  found  them  in  SeplMBbar  particularly 
^nudant  in  all  to*  flr-traote  of  Seeuaad  after  tbey  had 
Miriy  dis^ipeared  aouth  ni  the  Tweed.  Siaee  that  time 
(kB  wrifen  m  1824)  none  had  eone  under  his  observatioa. 
H«  alludes  to  the  ^reat  havoo  theyoommit  in  we  apple 
■nd  pear  wcharda  in  that  oocasional  visits  to  the  south, 
by  setting  the  firuit  in  halves  fur  the  sake  of  the  enclosed 
pips.  Mr.  Hoy,  of  Stoke  Nayland,  in  Su&>lk,  who  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  these  birds,  says 
that  from  1821  to  the  middle  of  Hay.  1623,  Crossbills  were 
very  numerous  in  thM  county,  and,  he  brieves,  extended 
thur  flights  into  many  parts  of  England.  (Loudon's  Mo' 
^[agime  qf  Nai.  Hiit,  January,  1SS4.)  Mr.  Knapp  notices 
Its  occasioBal  vuits  in  small  parties,  and  the  damage  it  does 
to  the  orchard.  He  says  that  a  pair  was  brought  to  him 
very  early  in  August,  and  the  bresst  of  the  female  being 
naany  bue  ctf  ftmian,  as  is  obaerved  in  sitting  birds,  he 
tUnka  it  is  probaUs  that  she  bad  a  nest  in  the  neighbour- 
baod.  Th««  an  a  few  instances  recorded  of  its  breeding 
here. 

VtUkif  to  JfoR.— The  flesh  of  the  Common  CrassbiU  is 
well  flavoured.  Mr.  Qould  saw  tn  the  bird-marlssC  of 
Vienna  multitudes  of  C^msbills  exposed  for  sale  nith  swal- 
lows, martins,  and  many  others  of  the  saudler  birds,  for  the 
porposes  of  the  table ;  of  these  the  OossbiU  appeared  to 
be  eepcuially  in  request  from  its  superiority  of  site  and  its 
sweet  and  well-tasted  flesh,  to  the  good  qualities  of  which 
Mr.  Gould  bears  testimony.  The  same  author  notices  it 
as  seeming  to  be  of  all  the  small  birds  the  least  distrustful 
of  man,  and  states  that  when  flocks  arrive  in  this  country 
numbers  are  taken  by  a  bird-liraed  twig  attached  to  the 
•■dof  a  flsbing-rod. 


Lexia  cnivbiMln.  male :  viffti  Hgun,  young  of  the  year ;  lowor.  ftdulb 

LOXODROMIG  8PUlAL(XoC^  oblique,  apV>c>couraeX 
the  ourve  on  which  a  ship  sails  whan  ha  course  is  always 
tm  one  point  of  the  compasa.  It  is  oallad  in  BngUih  works 
the  RnncB  Lins. 

LOYOLA.  [JBsoita.] 

LOZE  RE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  the  department  of  Haute- Loire,  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Arddche,  on  the  south-east  and  south  by 
that  of  Gard,  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  that  of 
Aveyroo,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Cantal.  The 
form  of  the  department  is  nearly  oval ;  its  greatest  length 
is,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Bds,  which  separates  this  department  from  that 
0^  Cuital.  to  the  neighbourhood  <rf  St.  Jten  da  Gaid  fCUKnl, 


64  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Borne,  which  separates  this  department  from  that  of  Ar- 
ddche.  to  the  junction  of  the  Jonte  and  the  Tarn,  57  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  1992  square 
miles,  being  conuderably  under  the  avon^e  size  of  the 
French  deportmeots,  snid  rather  less  than  the  English 
county  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1831  was  140,347; 
in  1836  it  was  141,733,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
1386,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  giving  71  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  less  than  one-half  the  average  density  of 
population  in  France,  and  about  equal  to  the  densi^  of 
MpulaUon  in  Westmoreland,  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the 
English  oounties.  Mende,  the  capital,  is  in  44"  31'  N.  lat. 
and  3°  29'  E.  long.,  302  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east 
of  Paris,  or  335  miles  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Ne- 
vers,  Moulins,  Clermont,  and  St.  Flour. 

Thed^artment  is  alu^ether  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  Cevenues  iross  it  in  the  south-western  part;  Mont  Lo- 
z£re,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  this  range,  is  48B5  feet 
high  (Malte  %un),  and  gives  name  to  the  department :  the 
Roc  do  Malpertus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loc^re 
(if  indeed  it  be  not  one  of  the  peaks  of  Loz^  itseU)  is5508 
feet  high.  The  chain  of  La  Margeride,  which  branches  off 
from  the  Civennes  at  Mont  LozSre,  and  unites  that  moun- 
tain-range with  the  volcanic  group  of  Auvergne,  extends 
through  the  department  in  the  direction  of  its  length;  and 
the  mountains  of  Aubrac  overspread  the  eastern  part,  and 
extend  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Aveyroa.  Thfl 
mountain -ranges  of  the  C^vennes  and  La  Margeride  deter- 
mine the  watershed  ofihe  deportment,  and  divide  it  between 
three  of  the  great  river-ba&ins  of  France.  The  small  por- 
tion on  the  south-east,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  crests 
of  the  C^vennes,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne ;  the 
rest  of  the  department  u  divided  by  the  mountains  of  La 
Majrgeride,  between  the  basin  of  the  Loire  in  the  north  and 
that  of  the  Garonne  in  the  west:  the  part  comprehended 
in  the  iMuin  of  the  Garonaa  is  oonsimrably  largw  than 
either  of  the  otbara. 

The  departnent  is  diiefly  oeoupied  by  the  primitivn 
rocks  which  oonstitute  the  mass  of  the  Cevennes  uid  the 
connected  mountains.  On  the  south-eastmi  slope  of  the 
C^vennes,  towards  the  basin  of  the  Rhfine,  ^e  granites 
and  other  primitive  rocks  are  covered  with  the  strata  of 
later  formation  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
lialiferoUB  sandstone.  The  same  strEtta  overspread  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  department  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tarn  imd  the  Lot,  and  in  the  country  be- 
tween tlwm.  One  or  two  extinct  vedcanoes  have  been 
observed  within  the  limits  of  this  department;  but  they  are 
not  90  numerous  as  in  the  a^acaat  d^«rtmento  of  Hant»- 
Loire  and  Cantal. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  great :  lead, 
silver,  antimony,  oopper,  and  iron  ore  are  proeured.  There 
is  net  however  any  eoal,  not  are  there  any  works  for  smelt- 
ing or  working  iron.  HarUe,  freestone  fw  building,  and 
gypsum,  are  quarried;  and  there  are  some  mineral  sprmga, 
of  wfaioh  the  most  fVequented  are  those  of  Bi^noto  les  Bains 
near  Mende. 

The  rivers  are  all  small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which 
lies  within  the  departmenL  To  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne 
belong  the  Cite,  which  rises  in  Mont  Losdre,  and  brings 
down  parttcles  of  geld ;  the  Gardon  d'Atais,  the  Gardon  de 
Mialet,  and  the  Gfasiaan,  which  anito  th«r  streams  in  the 
adjacent  department  of  the  Gard,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
which  all  these  rivers  join  the  Rh5ne.  The  Chassezac  and 
the  Borne  water  the  east  side  of  the  department,  and  flow 
by  the  Ardiche  into  the  Rh6ne.  To  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
belong  the  AUier,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  slopes 
of  Lb  Maiveride,  and  for  some  distance  sepuates  this  d^ 
partment  from  the  adjacent  departments  of  ArdSche  and 
Haute-Loire;  the  Chapeauroux  and  the  Ance,  which  also 
rise  on  the  same  slope  and  flow  northward  into  the  AUier. 
To  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  belong  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn. 
The  Lot  rises  in  the  soulfa-weetera  idope  of  La  Margeride, 
not  for  from  Mont  Loaire,  and  flows  west  by  Mende  and 
Cbanao  into  the  department  of  Avejrron :  nearly  40  mites 
of  its  coarse  belong  to  this  department.  It  receives  the 
Coulanges  and  some  other  small  streams:  theCoulagnet 
an'd  some  others  fall  into  the  Coulanges.  llie  Trueyre,  or 
Truyire,  a  more  important  tributary,  rises  in  the  slope  of 
La  Margeride,  and  flows  north-west ;  it  does  not  join  the 
Lot  till  fer  beyond  the  bonndar)'  of  this  department.  The 
a  tribntaryof  theTraydf9i^9|^|^^9n8^l«i^4tjPsec 
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the  dflpartmentt  of  Lozire  and  Oititftl ;  it  riset  in  that  of 
Lozjre.  The  Tarn  rises  on  the  western  side  of  Mont 
Lozdre  and  flows  westward  to  Sainte  Enimie,  and  then 
Mratb-west  into  the  department  of  Aveyron.  In  one  part  of 
its  course  (the  Pas-de-8ouci)  the  Tarn  passes  between  two 
precipitous  rooka  which  nearly  meet  over  bead  and  form  a 
natural  bridge.  It  receives  the  Tamoo,  the  Jonte,  which 
separates  the  department  of  Lozdre  from  that  of  Aveyron, 
and  several  smaller  streams :  about  4i  to  4B  miles  of  its 
course  belong  to  this  department. 

Entirely  destitute  of-inland  navigation,  the  department  » 
very  indifferently  provided  with  roads.  There  are  five 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  339  miles ; 
but  of  these  only  88  miles  were  in  1837  in  repair.  23  miles 
were  oat  of  repair,  and  1 28  were  unflniahed.  Hie  principal 
road  is  that  fh>m  Paris  by  Moulins  and  Clermont  to  Nar- 
bonne  and  Perpignan.  It  enters  the  department  fyora  that 
of  Cantal  on  ttie  north,  and  runs  by  St.  Chely,  Aumont, 
Marvejols,  and  Chirac  into  the  department  of  Aveyron. 
The  road  from  Paris  to  Mende  branches  off  from  this  at 
St.  Chely,  and  a  branch  road  from  Mende  rejoins  the  great 
Perpignan  road  just  before  it  leaves  the  department  Other 
roads  run  from  Mende  by  I^ngogne  to  Le  Puy  (Haute 
Loire)  ;  by  Villefort  to  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit  (Gp'd)  on  the 
Rfaftne ;  and  by  lapanbac  and  Florae  to  Ntmes  (Card).  A 
cross-road  from  Langogne  leads  by  Villefort  to  Alais  (Card) 
and  Nhnes  (Gard). 

The  departmental  roada  are  21  in  number,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  370  to  380  miles ;  but  more  than  two-thmk 
of  the  iniole  length  are  out  of  repair;  the  bye-roads  and 
paths  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  more  than  2000  miles. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  soil  renders  the  climate 
colder  than  fVom  the  latitude  would  be  otherwise  expected. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  The  western  slopes  of  tbeCfivennes  and  moun- 
tains of  La  Mar^eride  and  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  the 
latter  have  a  moist  rainy  atmosphere :  on  the  south-eastern 
aJope  of  the  Cdvennes  there  is  less  rain ;  and  droughts  of 
aueh  leiq^  as  to  injure  vegetatbn  are  not  uncommon. 
The  heat  of  summer  in  the  department  is  rarely  great;  but 
tempests  an  flwqnent  at  that  season.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  little  griun  is  grown ;  and  indeed  throughout  the 
department  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  less  than  usual  in 
France,  and  the  corn  grown  is  insufficient  for  Uie  consump- 
tion of  the  department.  Chesnuts  and  potatoes,  both  which 
are  much  cultivated,  form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasants. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  hay  are  grown.  Many  plants  used  in  medi- 
cine, in  tanning,  or  in  dyeing,  are  found ;  among  them  is 
madder.  On  some  of  the  steep  slopes  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  C^vennes  the  industry  of  some  of  the  cultivatOTS  has 
luceeeded  in  raising  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  mulberry. 
The  vineyards  occupy  from  2000  to  2500  acres.  Woods 
occupy  about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  surfkee ;  the  beech  is 
the  prinrapal  fbreat-tiee.  The  forests  are  infested  by 
wolves.  The  meadow  lands  occupy  about  a  fifteenth  of  the 
department;  but  the  heaths  and  open  wastes  an  rtty  ex- 
tensive, and  serve  fivthe  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  of  numer- 
ous flocks  of  sheep.  Many  mules  are  rrared  for  carrjring 
goods  across  the  mountains,  or  for  exportation  to  othw  parts 
of  the  south  of  France  or  to  Spain.  Game  is  abuncbnt ; 
and  trouts  and  eels  are  numerous  in  the  rivera  and  ponds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arroodiasements,  as 
folkiVB : — 

Anata  PopvUloBtn  Com- 

-»     .        —  .  .         •qo«  mUflfc      1881.  U88.  mmiM. 

Mende,  N.E.  &  B.,   .    .    688      45.440      46.192  62 

Florae,  S.,   646      41,925      41,439  51 

Marvqobi,  N.W.  ft  W..  .    658      53.389      54.102  75 
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It  is  divided  into  27  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice 
ef  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mende  are  Mende  and  Le  Bley- 
mard  on  the  Lot;  Villefort  near  Mont  Loz^;'  Ijangogne 
on  the  Allier ;  Chfiteauneuf  de  Randon  on  the  Chapeau- 
roux,  and  Grandrieu  on  a  (small  river  of  the  same  name 
which  joins  the  Cbapeauroux.  Mende  is  first  mentioned 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  calU  it  Mimmate.  It  wa^  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  province,  of  Gevaudan.  It  is  in  a 
dreary  and  mouotainous  oiatriet ;  but  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  which  is  in  a  valley  watered  by  the 
Lot.  is  pleasant,  being  studded  with  gardens,  meadows,  and 


orchards,  in  whieh  an  apple  and  pear  trees,  pcodndng  «• 
oellent  fruit,  and  many  fine  walnut-trees.  The  town  oeen* 
pies  a  site  neariy  triangular,  and  is  at  an  ekvatim  of  alwM 
1800  feet  above  tb«  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  bya 
small  boulevard.  The  streets  are  ill  laid  out,  narrow 
crooked,  and  dii^ ;  the  houses,  which  are  roofed  with  ajata^ 
are  ill  built  Iiie  cathedral  is  a  voy  in&rior  huiliUng; 
though  its  steeples  are  praised  by  some  writers  fi>r  tbs 
lightness  and  boldness  of  their  architecture.  The  fixmer 
episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefect's  house,  has  a  handsome 
gallery  ana  saloon  with  aorae  good  paintings.  There  an 
several  pAUo  fountains.  Aroond  the  town  are  mmny  small 
eountiy-houHt.  The  populatim  of  Hende  vai^  in  1831. 
4558  nir  (he  town,  or  A823  fbr  the  whole  eommnna ;  in 
1836  it  was  6909  tor  the  oommune.  A  considerable  qiia» 
tity  of  serge  is  manufectured  in  and  about  the  town  fbr  «i> 
portation  to  foreign  lands;  there  are  two  consideiafale 
yeariy  feira.  lliefe  are  a  high  sidiool.  a  public  library,  a 
theatre,  and  an  agricultural  sode^.  lliere  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Mende  a  mountain  which  rtaei  to 
the  height  of  1020  feet  above  the  town;  on  the  slope  of  this 
mountain,  more  than  half-way  up,  is  the  hermitage,  the 
dwelling  of  St.  Privas,  hewn  in  the  rock.  About  five  mim 
east  of  the  town  are  the  warm  sulphurous  sprioga  <rf'BBg- 
nols,  which  are  in  high  repute  for  rheumatio  and  cutaneoas 
disorders,  and  for  wounds.  It  is  estimated  that  2000  m- 
valids  resort  to  them  yearly.  There  is  also  at  Lanu^ioh^  t« 
La  Nu^ols,  near  Hende,  an  antient  tomb,  mouoomAj  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  be  tluU  of  Mnnatiiu  Plancns,  vho  hdl 
Lyon.   Pope  Urban  V.  was  bwn  near  Meade. 

At  Le  Bleymard  the  manufeeture  of  serges  and  other 
woollens  is  carried  on.  Villefort  is  the  centre  of  a  dititriot 
in  which  wine  and  chesnuts  are  grown.  Lead  and  eoppsr 
mines  are  wrought  in  the  nei^hbouibood,  and  trade  is  vm- 
ried  on  in  horses  and  cattle.  At  Langogne  (pop.  2309  town, 
2720  whole  oommune)  much  serge  and  othar  wooUeau  an 
manu&ctured,  and  there  are  copper-works.  Chfiteanneof 
de  Randon  is  a  small  town. of  perhaps  500  inhalutants;  it 
has  a  good  market  It  was  in  besieging  this  little  ton, 
then  (A.D.  1380)  in  the  power  of  the  Enelish,  that  Berbasd 
du  Goeselin  dud.  The  governor  of  this  place,  who  had 
acreed.  if  not  sueeoured,  to  surrender  to  him.  laid  timkajs 
of  the  idaoe  on  Du  Guesdin's  coffin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Florae  are  Florae,  on  the  Tac- 
non,  a  feeder  of  the  Tarn ;  Pont  de  Montvert.  Ispanba^ 
and  Sainte  Enimie  on  the  Tarn;  Meyrueia  on  the  Jonie; 
and  Barr£  and  St.  Germain  near  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
C6vennes.  Florae  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  ar.d  consi&ts  chieBj 
of  one  street  on  the  road  which  runs  from  Mende  to  Nimea. 
The  population  in  1831  was  1796  for  the  town,  or  2194  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1 836  it  was  2246  for  the  oommuiM. 
There  is  little  trade,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is 
fertile.  Ispanhac,  or  Espagnac,  is  delightfully  situated  in 
a  pleasant  valley.  Some  cotton  manufectures  are  carried 
on.  At  Sainte  Enimie  sei^^  like  those  of  Mende,  are 
manufectured.  Near  MeyruMs  are  some  curious  cavern^ 
and  some  beds  of  coal,  which  are  not  worked. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Marvqols  are  Marv^ols  and 
Chirac,  on  the  Coulanges ;  Balsi^ges  on  and  La  C^nourgue 
near  the  Lot;  Serverette  and  Malzieux  on  the  Truyire; 
St.  Alban  on  the  Limaniol.  a  small  feeder  of  the  Tniy^; 
St.  Chely  d'Apalche,  on  another  small  feeder  of  the  T^ 
y&re;  and  Aumont  between  St.  Cbeij  and  Marvejols. 

Marvejols  was  taken  in  a.d.  1586  from  the  HugUMkoti^ 
by  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  commanded  the  troops  ot 
Henri  III.,  and  in  violation  of  the  capitulation  the  town  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
Six  years  afterwards  Henri  IV.  aided  the  inhabitants  in  re- 
building the  place ;  it  is  now  a  well  laid  out  and  handsome 
town.  It  had  be&ce  the  Revolution  ssveral  monastic  esta- 
blishments. The  ptmulation  in  1831  was  3796  for  the 
town,  and  3885  for  the  whole  cMumune;  m  183C  it  was 
4025  for  the  eommune.  There  are  several  niiUs  on  dis 
Ckmlangea,  and  some  dye-houses.  Serges  and  other  woolloa 
are  manufectured  at  Balsi^es,  La  (janourgue,  Serverette, 
Malzieux,  St  Alban,  and  St  Chely.  Red  granite  is  quar- 
ried near  St  Alban ;  there  is  in  the  town  a  chateau  now 
converted  into  an  hospital  for  insane  females.  At  St.  Chdv 
(pop.  1555  town,  1651  whole  eommune)  are  two  weekly 
markets,  at  which  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  cattle: 
considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  woollen  stuffiu 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  department  is  that  of  aacges 
and  other  woollen  stulfe;  sisnnuig.  ootton-nm  is  aigs 
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earned  on  to  Home  exteoL  Chesauts  are  prepared  fbr  sea- 
stores  in  considerable  quantity.  But  the  different  branches 
of  industry  are  not  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  the 
inhabitants,  a  number  of  whom  emigrate  yearly  to  the 
more  southern  departments  to  obtain  work,  as  mowers 
and  reapers.  The  trade  of  the  department  is  trifling;  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  labour  of  the  conveyance 
ov«r  the  raountainB  are  great  impeditnents.  The  exports 
are  cattle,  ebesnuts,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Mende,  the 
bialKm  of  whic^  ate  suffinoans  of  the  arohbiihop  of  Alb^. 
It  is  in  tbe  joriidietion  of  ue  Cour  R(^le  and  the  circuit 
of  the  Academie  Univenitaire  of  Ntmes.  It  is  m  the  ninth 
military  division,  the  bead-quarters  of  whicfa  are  at  Hont- 
pellier.   It  returns  three  inembers  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 

fnties.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  below  the  avera^  of 
'ranee ;  tbe  number  of  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census  of  ]8^S9  who  coula  read  and  write  was  twenty- 
seven  in  every  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being  thirty- 
nine. 

This  department  ibrmerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the 
Gabali,  a  Celtic  people.  Their  capital  was  Anderitum, 
afterwards  called  GNtbali.  from  the  name  of  the  people,  now 
Javots,  a  village  betiteen  St  Chely  and  Hende.  Several 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  atjavols;  such  as  the 
rains  of  oolnmna,  statnes,  and  buildingt;  ooins,  medals, 
and  vases.  Traees  of  tbe  Roman  xoad  from  Lugdunum 
(Lyon)  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  I»v«  been  observed  in  this 
partment.  Some  of  the  CeltiD  moonments  called  dol-mens 
are  yet  in  existence. 

Before  the  Revolution  this  department  constituted  fbr 
the  most  part  ^e  province  of  Grevaudan  in  Languedoe. 
Portions  Vt  tbe  district  of  Le  Vela^  and  of  the  dioeese  of 
Utds,  both  also  in  Languedoe,  are  mcluded  in  the  present 
limits. 

Lt/BKCK  is  situated  in  53°  51'  N.  lat  and  10*  50'  E. 
long.,  on  a  long  eminence  between  the  rivers  IVave  and 
Wakenitz.  Its  territory  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  on  the  west  by  Oldenbui^  and  Holstein, 
and  on  the  south  by  Lauenbu^ ;  the  northern  part,  be- 
tween Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  extends  to  the  Baltic. 
Its  territorial  possessions  were  formerly  very  scattered; 
tome  detached  portums  were  in  Holstein,  some  in  Lauen- 
burg,  and  others  in  Heefclenbure-  By  the  deeisi«)  of  the 
diet  in  February,  1803,  modified  in  1804  byatrea^  with 
Oldenbui^,  it  olitained,  in  exchange  fbr  many  of  its  distant 
districts,  a  continuous  tract  on  tbe  Trave.  It  is  very  uncertain 
at  what  time  a  town  was  first  erected  on  this  spot.  There 
is  evidence' that  a  flourishing  commercial  town  existed  here 
in  &ie  eighth  century,  which  was  built  by  the  Wilzen,  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  as  a  place  of  arms,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schwartau.  This  was  Old  Lubeck,  whicfa  was  however 
soon  taken  by  the  Obotriti,  whose  king,  Henry,  chose  it  for 
his  residence.  In  1139  the  Rugians  took  the  place  and 
totally  destroyed  it,  upon  which  Adolpbus  II.,  count  of 
Holstein,  founded  the  present  city  of  Liibeck  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trave  in  1140.  He  peopled  it  with  fugitives  and 
settlers  fVom  Westphalia  ana  the  Netherlands,  and  mer- 
ehants  from  Bar^ewiok;  hut  Henry  the  lAon,  duke  of 
Saxony,  heingjealoas  of  the  rapid  rue  of  I^beek.  to  the 
detriment  of  Imrdewick,  did  his  utmost  to  interrupt  its 
commerce  by  land.  In  1 157  the  citj  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  1158  Adolpbus  ceded  it  and  its  territory  to 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  rebuilt  the  town,  surrounded  it  with 
walts^  gave  it  maeistrates  of  its  own.  granted  it  several  pri- 
vileges, allowed  Uie  northern  nations  a  free  trade  to  it,  and 
gave  it  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called  dot  Lubiache 
Reehi,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  so  many  coun- 
tries and  cities.  In  1 163  the  see  of  tbe  bishopric  of  Olden- 
burg, founded  in  952  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Gereld,  to  Lubeck.  This 
proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  city.  Tbe  churches  of  St. 
Muy  ana  St  Peter  were  alreadv  built,  and  the  cathedral 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Gerold  in  1170.  Henty  tbe  Lion 
being  put  undffr  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Lubeck  was  fbrced 
to  submit  to  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  during  whose  ab- 
sence in  the  Holy  Land,  Henry  returned  from  England, 
and  recovered  it, 'but  had  held  it  onlv  three  years  when  it 
iras  taken  by  Adolpbus  IIL,  count  of  fiolstein  (1192).  Ten 
years  later  it  was  taken  by  Woldemar,  brother  of  Canute, 
tang  of  Denmark.  Tbe  Dttnes  proved  veiy  oppressive  mas- 
ters, and  the  citiienit,  taking  advantage  of  some  fiivourable 
oiTcumstanees.  expelled  tbe  Danish  gatxiiim  in  1286,  and 
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placed  themselves  under  tbe  protection  of  the  empeior 
Frederick  II.,  who  confirmed  all  their  privileges,  and  made 
Lubeck  a  free  imperial  city. 

The  citizens  had  many  contests  to  maintain  with  their 
jealous  and  powerful  neighbours,  but  their  valour  and  pru- 
dence triumphed  on  every  occasion.  The  wealth  and  power 
of  Lubeck  increased,  and  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  Lrague, 
of  which  it  became  the  head.  [Hansb  Towns.]  Its  fleets 
commanded  the  Baltic ;  Guatavus  Wasa  found  an  asylum 
in  its  walls  against  Christian  11^  and  Lubeck's  voice  de* 
cided  in  the  af^iirs  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  North.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  LGbeck  during  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Hanseatie  League,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  dreadf\il  pestilence  called  the  '  black  death*  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  in  five  months,  in  1350,  between 
80,000  and  90,000  persons,  without  depriving  the  city  of 
more  than  half  of  its  population.  This  number  is  presumed 
however  by  some  writers  to  be  fer  above  the  truth ;  yet  it 
appears  that,  200  years  later,  in  April,  1580,  between  50,000 
and  60,000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  were  numbered,  which 
would  certainly  imply  a  population  of  200,000  souls.  From 
the  dissolution  of  the  Hansa  in  ]  630  to  the  present  day. 
Lubeck  has  passed  through  numerous  vicissitudes.  The 
stot;^s  of  the  Firench  revolution  fatally  affected  Lubeck. 
The  occupation  of  the  city  by  Bliicher  after  his  retreat  from 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  his  brave  hut  ufuucoeasful  defbnee 
against  70.000  French  soldiers,  led  to  the  plunder  of  the 
tovim  during  three  days,  when  many  of  the  defenceless 
citizens  were  murdered,  and  propwty  to  an  immense  amount 
was  carried  off  or  wantonly  destroyed.  Liibeck,  like  Ham- 
burg, was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  in  1810. 
and  so  remained  till  it  recovered  its  freedom  after  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  in  1813. 

Liibeck,  in  its  present  state,  is  no  longer  a  fortified  town ; 
the  old  ramparts  are  converted  into  public  walks,  and  the 
city,  being  on  a  moderate  eminence  between  the  Trave  and 
the  Wakenitz,  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  very  clean 
and  cheerfuL  The  interiw  is  more  regular  than  in  most  of 
the  old  German  towns,  it  being  intersected  by  several  broad 
and  straif^ht  streets.  The  houses  are  built  stone.  A 
great  number  trf  the  booses  are  in  the  61d-ftshioned  s^la. 
with  the  gable  ends  towards  the  street,  but  the  more  mowm 
are  in  better  taste.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
valuable  paintings  and  remains  of  antiquity,  there  are  Ave 
parish  churches,  of  which  that  of  St  Mary  is  celebrated  aa 
one  of  tbe  finest  Oothic  churches  in  northern  Germany.  It 
is  340  feet  long,  and  the  middle  nave  152  feet  high  (so 
stated  by  Zeitz)  and  45  wide.  The  church  contains  va 
luable  paintings  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Perugino,  Aldderfbr, 
and  other  masters,  a  very  curious  astronomical  clock,  a '  Dance 
of  Death,'  a  fine  o^an,  and  a  remarkable  altar  by  Quillinus 
of  Antwerp,  &c.  The  other  churches  are  much  inferior  to 
St  Mary'a  Lubeck  is  celebrated  for  its  charitable  institu- 
tions, which  are  numeious  and  admirably  conducted.  The 
other  public  establishments  and  buildings  are  the  gymna- 
sium, the  commercial  institution,  the  patriotic  society,  the 
meebanios'  school  ot  design,  the  Roinan  Catholic  chiqw], 
the  Colvinist  church,  and  many  others.  The  senate-house, 
an  antient  Grothic  building,  contains  the  hall  whne  thr 
deputies  of  the  Hansa  formerly  met 

The  territory  which  ve  have  already  described,  including 
the  detached  district  and  those  which  it  possesses  in  common 
with  Hamburg  [Hahbubo],  is  about  130  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  population  which  may  now  be  estimated  at 
46,500,  that  of  the  city  being  26.000  at  the  most,  that  vX 
Travemunde  1100,  and  of  Bei^edorff  and  it*  district  5300. 
The  manufactures  are  of  very  various  kinds,  but  none  on  a 
lanw  scale. 

Tbe  oommene  of  the  ci^  is  beginning  to  be  of  consider 
able  importance.  It  has  80  ships  of  its  own,  and  Um 
arrivals  are  above  900  annually.  At  the  moment  that  this 
article  is  written,  a  question  of  vital  importance  is  pending. 
Between  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  there  has  always  been  a 
great  transit  trade ;  the  route  is  partly  through  the  Danish 
territories,  and  has  hitherto  been  free  from  ul  tdls.  But 
in  defiance  of  antient  and  still  subsisting  treaties  between 
Denmark  and  tbe  two  cities,  the  Danish  government  has 
lately  imposed  a  very  heavy  duty  on  all  goods  going  from 
Hamburg  to  Liibeck,  and  vice  vertB.  It  is  singular  that 
tbe  duty  on  the  first  is  fixed  at  double  that  on  the  second. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  this  were  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
England,  aa  the  goods,  chiefly  British  colenial  produce  and 
manu&etured  articles,  MntQ|||^fpbj^aivy^@<^l@Bk, 
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UMmnt  to  tboTfl  »  mittiDn  ■terting  annaalli^  whils  the 
Rntsiui  and  Swediah  goods  from  Lttbeek  to  Hambarg  do 
not  exceed  200,000/.  The  two  eities  Into  apfMiled  to  the 
diet  of  the  Oermkn  eonfladenition,  wboae  decision  ii  uuiously 
expected.  For  some  yean  pait  there  has  been  a  rwular 
oommunieatioa  by  iteam-boatB  between  Liibeek  and  St. 
Petenbu^ :  the  voyage  in  generally  made  in  three  and  a 
half  or  four  days.  (HaMel,  0«og.,  vol.  T- ;  Stein.  0«og.; 
Zeitf ,  Aruiehtm 
Lt^BECK  (Principality).  [OLDBirBtmo.] 
LUBIENIETSKI  (Latiaixed  Lubieniedtu).  There  are 
Ave  personB  of  this  name  (one  Andrew,  two  Christopher, 
and  two  StamilauB),  all  distingnuhed  in  tiie  Polish  Soci- 
nian  cmntroveny.  A  lut  of  thmr  several  writings  maybe 
found  in  Sandius,  *BibL  Antitrin.,'  TVeistadt,  16ft4.  The 
subject  of  the  present  article  is  Stanislaus  tiie  younger,  son 
of  Christopher,  who  was  bom  at  Oaeow,  August  23,  1623, 
and  died  tn  exile  at  Hamburg,  May  IS,  1671.  He  was 
minister  of  a  church  at  Lublin,  until  cuiven  out  by  the  arm 
of  power  fbr  his  opinions.  He  died,  as  is  stated,  by  poison ; 
a  fact  borne  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daughters,  and  the 
serious  iUness  of  his  wife,  after  eating  of  the  same  dish,  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Hamburg  magistracy  to  institute  the 
investigation  usual  in  cases  of  sudden  death. 

The  theological  w«ks  of  Lubienietski  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  found  in  Sandius,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  His- 
toria  Refbrmationis  PolunicB,'  publishea  in  16S5.  at  Frets- 
tadt,  with  a  Life  prefixed.  But  the  work  which  makes  his 
reputation  more  Buropean,  and  entitles  him  to  a  place  hm, 
is  his  '  Theatrum  Cometicnm.'  This  work  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1667  (Sandius  and  Weidlw),  but  a  copy 
in  onr  possession  has  a  Le^n  title-page,  and  the  cbite 
1681.  This  change  of  titles  in  different  wts  of  the  same 
edition  was  formerly  not  uncommon,  ana  has  caused  much 
confusion.   A  pictorial  fh>ntispiece  has  the  following  ana- 

f;ram  for  Stanislaus  Lubieniecius :  '  Satis  in  ulna  Jesu 
ucebis.' 

The  *  Theatrum  Cometicnm '  consists  of  three  |nrts.  The 
first  contains  the  correspondence  of  the  author  with  men  of 
science  throughout  Euro|>e  on  the  subject  of  the  comets  of 
1664  andl665;  and  has  in  it  communications  fh>Tn  Vossius, 
Oldenbu^  Hevelius,  Kircber,  Bouillaud,  Von  Guericke, 
&a  &c  The  second  part  contains  an  elaborate  account  of 
all  the  comets  (415  in  number)  recorded  tn  history  down  to 
the  year  1665.  It  is  written  in  sup^rt  ot  the  hypothosis 
that  comets  portend  both  good  and  evil,  in  oppoBition  to  the 
prevailing  notion  that  they  were  harbingers  of  misfortune 
only ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  history,  it  being 
clearly  shown  that  public  events  of  both  characters  usually 
followed  close  upon  comets.  Thus  he  points  out  that 
though  the  comet  of  323  strengthened  the  heresy  .of  Arius, 
it  also  Ivought  about  the  council  of  Nice;  and  this,  from 
Lubienietski  was  not  a  little  satirical.  We  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  conclude  that  the  author  maintained  his  hypo- 
thesis in  good  foith,  or  to  suspect  that  ho  chose  his  line  of 
argument  as  the  best  practical  mode  of  attacking  the  pre- 
vailing terrors.  And  our  doubt  becomes  stron^r  when  we 
see  that  in  the  third  part,  called  '  Theatri  Cometiei  exitus,* 
he  rather  widens  his  hypothesis ;  and  whereas  he  had  be- 
fore raaintained  that  comets  foreteU  both  good  and  evil,  he 
now  assarts  the  dilemma  that  they  predict  both  or  neither, 
but  still  cautiously. 

In  the  late  discussious  about  Halley's  comet  this  work  of 
Lubienietski  was  freely  cited  in  proof  of  one  and  another 
former  appearance,  or  presumed  appearance,  of  that  memo- 
rable body.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  mere  mention  of  a  comet  by  this  author  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  having  really  appeared.  It  may  be  useftil 
therefore  on  future  occasions  to  recommend  those  who 
would  prove  a  comet  from  the  *  Theatrum  (^meticum '  (and 
the  same  caution  may  be  given  with  respect  to  Riccioli*s 
list),  first  to  examine  the  authority  on  which  the  &ct  rests. 
Lubienietski  has  collected  every  instanoei  ai^  gives  his 
originals;  but  this,  though  done  with  care  and  great  learn- 
ing (exhibiting  a  mass  of  research  which  will  appear  won- 
derful when  wo  remember  that  the  investigator  was  drivtoi 
from  CDuntrv  to  ;x>untry,  and  engaged  iu  continual  theolo- 
gicsl  controversy),  should  only  serve  to  enable  the  reader  to 
discriminate.  Many  of  the  authorities  cited  are  worthless, 
and  it  even  happens  that  the  original  historian  of  one  of 
Lubienietski's  comets  wu  bom  many  hundred  years  afto* 
the  phenomenon  for  the  appeanmoe  of  which  he  is  made 
sufficient  erideooe. 


LUBLIN,  a  woivodsehafUor  proviBos,  of  the  kiacdosaof 
Poland,  is  composed  of  the  cirdes  of  LuUia,  Cnielm,  Jose- 
fow,  and  Zamoski,  which  formerly  beUmgad  to  the  kingdom 
of  (jalicia,  and  were  ceded  by  Austria  in  ISIO  to  the  grand- 
duehy  of  Warsaw.  It  lies  between  60°  1 7'  aod  51*  43^  N. 
lat,  and  31°  and  S4°  f  B  long.,  eomprising  aa  areaof 
6660  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  600,000  inhabitants. 
It  i>  bounded  on  the  north  by  Podlaehia,on  the  east  by 
Russia,  on  the  south  by  Galicfs,  and  on  the  west  by  San- 
domir.  The  Vistula  BBpentM  it  frnn  Sandweair,  the  Bog 
tnm  Rossis,  and  the  Wiepn  (which  flows  thtoi^  U)  ftr 
some  distance  flrom  Podlaelus.  This  prorinoa  has  extenave 
forests,  and  in  s«ne  parts  monssa^  but  likewise  cimtains 
tracts  of  good  arable  land,  and  pastniage  with  aflne  breedof 
cattle.  There  ere  no  metals  exoept  bcwwe.  It  is  divided 
into  four  cirdes  (in  Polish  oftwoclK  vts.  Lublin,  Zanusi, 
Hrubiessov,  and  lErasnistav. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  eirdeof  Lublin,  besides  the  cs> 
pital,  are  the  following :  Lubailow.  on  ^e  Wieprs,  has  a  fine 
castle,  three  churches,  a  CJapuchin  convent,  and  3190  inba- 
bitanto.  Kurow,  on  the  Korowka,  has  a  fine  palaoe  of  Count 
Potocki,  two  churches,  and  1920  inhabitants.  In  1S16  a 
mineral  sping  was  disoovered,'tbe  waters  which  re- 
semble those  of  PvnMHit :  Pulawy,  on  the  Vistula,  was  ont« 
the  residenoe  <tf  Prince  Chartoryski,  whose  s^widid  palaec, 
with  ite  libiuy  of  CMM  volnme^  many  H88., »  eoUeetioB 
of  imre  Polish  antiqnitiBS,  and  eountHss  tnasnras  of  ari, 
was  odehrated  tbongfaout  Bunpow  The  park  was  the 
finest  in  Polaiut,  with  the  fiunons  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
coutttnr-seats  of  Marynke  and  Parchatka,  and  the  IXitek 
dairy-form  in  an  island  of  the  Vistuls,  the  banks  of  which 
were  oomed  with  pretty  country-houses.  Such  was  Pa- 
lawy,  but  all  is  now  deeolate ;  the  Russians  laid  the  whde 
waste  in  1 83 1 ,  during  the  ill-fated  Polish  reviAutioK.  when  ibe 
treasures  of  art  were  destroyed,  despoiled,  or  carried  away,  the 
estate  confiscated,  and  tbe  noble  owner  driven  into  exile.  Z»- 
mosz,  tiie  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  a  very  straog 
fortress,  is  situated  on  tbe  Wiefux.  It  was  founded  ia 
1588  by  John  Zamoysfci.  after  his  vietwy  over  the  archdake 
Maxinilian  of  Austria.  The  bouses  were  built  in  the 
Itslisna^le;  and  a  high  school  with  a  ctusiderablelibrsiT, 
which  was  long  celebrated,  was  founded  in  1G05.  las 
Cossacks  and  Swedes  besieged  it  without  snceess.  On  Ibe 
partition  of  Poland,  it  fell  to  the  diare  of  Austria.  In  1 8H 
the  Poles  took  it;  and  in  lUlS  the  Russians.  InlSaothe 
Polish  state  bought  the  town  and  environs  of  (Jount  Sisiw- 
laus  Zamoyski,  who  received  ftsr  it  above  fifty  estates  be- 
longing to  the  state.  Hereupon  the  place  waa  stiU  more 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  deprived  of  its  extensive  sabmba 
It  has  hovrever  still  above  4000  inhabitants,  with  the  fine 
extensive  palaoe  of  Count  Zamoyski,  several  consideraUs 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  arsenal,  four  churchea,  tbe 
town-hall,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre.  AU  tbe  leuned 
institutions  are  abolished.  Hrubiescow,  situated  on  the 
Huliwa,  in  tbe  midst  of  marshes,  has  three  ohurebes,  s 
convent,  and  3900  inhabitants.  Kcasnistaw,  on  the  Wiepn 
and  a  lake^  is  a  walled  town ;  it  has  a  palace,  formeriy  the 
see  of  tiM  Romish  bishop  of  Chelm,  who  now  resides  at 
Lublin,  sevsnl  churches  and  2952  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  many  Jews.  (^helm.  in  this  cird^  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  has  a  eastle  on  a  high  hill,  ssrenl  C^edt 
ftnd  Romish  churches  s  Piarist  coU^,  a  gymnasium,  ud 
2000  inhabitants. 

LUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  government  and  of  the 
circle,  is  in  51°  16'  N.  lat  and  22**  30'  E.  long.  It  ii 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  tbe  river  Bystriexa,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  ditches,  and  great  lakes;  it  is  dividsd 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  of  which  the  hitter  is  (duefly 
inhabited  by  Jews.  It  has  a  dilapidated  castle  on  a  hill, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  court  of  appeal.  1%e  most 
oonsiderahle  buildiiu|s  are  the  fine  town-hall,  euhteea 
churches,  (MT  which  the  cathedral,  dedioatod  to  St.  *W!lwl. 
•nd  the  ehnrelm  of  the  Bx-Jesuits,  the  Vintandioes,  As 
t>DminioBnsi  and  the  Carawlitei,  are  worthy  of  notioe;  diera 
are  twdve  monks*  and  six  nuns'  oonvents  (snne  of  whick 
hare  been  suppiessed},  a  Piarist  odlegeh  a  synaoogue,  s 
gymnasium,  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  agricultural  society, 
and  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  The  towr 
has  tiiree  armual  fairs,  which  were  frequented  bv jrreet 
numbers  of  (rerman,  Greek.  Russian,  Armenian,  and  TWk- 
ish  merobanta,  and  it  bad  a  great  trade  in  vedlen  elotW 
com,  and  Hungarian  winee;but  the  late  events  havw  doubt- 
less had  an  iiguriott8aff|iot«ffiQL.^tha_te«i8L.^dM  ton,  as 
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Hnay  hBTe  had  on  the  manufoctare  of  voollen  clothi,  vhioh 
was  just  bMfinning  to  flourish.  ,  The  population  is  ]  2,S0O.  • 
LUC,  DB.  [Ds  Lu&l 

LUCA'NUS.  MARCUS  ANN^U8,mbomatCor' 
duba  (Cordova),  in  the  province  of  Bsetica,  in  Spain,  ajx 
He  was  the  son  of  M.  Anoeeus  Uela,  vho  vas  the 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  Rome  juAw  the  most  wmnent  philosophers  and 
rhetttficiansofthetime.  His  poetry  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Nero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  ijuestor  and 
augur.  Lucon  did  not  however  remain  long  in  the  impe- 
rial &Tour.  Nero  was  ambitious  of  being  considered  the 
beat  poet  of  his  age ;  and  Luean  was  fiwiish  enough  to 
enter  into  competition  with  his  imperial  master,  and  to  re- 
Geiv«  the  priu  br  tha  beat  poem  in  a  litenry  oontest  with 
the  wnpemr.  Luean  was  aooordhigly  fbrbiddea  to  publish 
■n^  more  poems;  and  sun^Iy,  u  it  appears,  on  aooount  of 
this  prohibiUon  he  entered  mto  a  oonspiracy  with  Piso  and 
many  othOTs  to  assassinate  Nero.  (Tao.>  Atm^  xv.  49.) 
This  consfuaoy  was  detected,  and  Luean,  being  condemned 
to  death,  opened  his  veins,  and  died  repeating  some  of  his 
own  Tenet,  which  described  the  death  of  a  wounded  sol- 
dier in  eonsequence  of  loss  of  blood.  (Tao^  Ann.,  xv.  70.) 
He  died  aj).  65,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Luean  wrote  many  poems,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us ;  which  were  entitled  r^pectively, '  Cataeausmos  Iliaous,' 
*Catalogus  Heroidom,'  *  Heetoris  Lyra,'  '  Orpheus,'  'Sa- 
turnalia,' '  Silvarum  libri  x.,'  *  Medea,'  an  un&Disbed  tr*- 
^bAj,  *  SatiriesB  Fabuln  xiv.,'  &c.  The  osHy  work  extant 
IB  a  poem  on  the  civil  war  between  Cnaar  and  Funpey.  en- 
titled *  PhanaW  which  givea  an  aooount  of  the  war  ftom 
iu  eonunenennNiit  to  Gmat's  visit  to  Cleopatra  in  E^pt 
The  poem  it  omnpriied  in  ten  hooka  at  present;  but  since 
the  tmth  book  leaves  off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  narra- 
tive, it  is  probable  that  some  part  has  been  lost,  or  that  the 
poet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  first  book  opens  with  the  most  extravaguit  adulation  of 
Nero,  in  which  the  poet  even  exceoda  the  base  subserviency 
ofthepoetsof  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  'Pharsalia'  contains 
Qtauy  vigorous  and  animated  descriptions,  and  the  speeches 
are  characterise  by  considerable  rhetorical  merits,  biit  the 
language  is  often  inflated,  and  the  expressions  extremely 
laboured  and  artificial ;  the  poem  is  also  deficient  in  that 
truth  to  nature,  and  in  those  appeals  to  the  foelings  and 
the  imagtiULtion,  which  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  class  of  < 
readeia.  Slill  gnaX  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  youth 
of  the  author,  who^  If  he  bad  lived  longer,  would  wobably 
have  cured  himself  of  thote  &ults  ana  defeota  vhioh  are 
now  so  conspicuous  in  his  poem. 

The  best  editions  of  Luean  are  by  Bunnann  (1740), 
Bentley  (1760),  Weber  (1831),  and  Weise  (1835).  Among 
the  numerous  translations  of  the  '  Pharsalia '  those  most 
deserving  of  notice  are — in  French,  by  Marmontel  (1766), 
and  Br£beuf  (1795)  ;  in  English,  by  Rowe  (1718),  and  by 
May  (1627X  who  alw  published  in  1630  a  continuation  of 
the  poem  to  the  death  of  Julius  C^sesar,  which  he  afLerwards 
translated  into  Latin  verse  (1640);  and  in  Italian,  by  Cris- 
toforo  Bocelhi(lS04). 

LUCAS,  PAUX«  born  at  Rouen  in  1664,  first  tra- 
veiled  in  the  Levant  as  a  jeweller,  after  which  be  entered  the 
Venetian  service  against  the  Turks.  In  1696  he  returned 
to  Fruoce,  Ivinging  with  him  a  collection  of  antient  coins, 
engraved  stones,  and  other  curiosities  which  were  purchased 
for  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1699  he  went  to  Egypt, 
and  ascen&d  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  cataracts.  He  after- 
words visited  Cyprus,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  but  was 
at  last  plundered  at  Baedad  of  most  of  the  objects  of 
curiosity  which  he  had  collected  in  his  journey.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1703,  and  published  the  narrative  of  bis 
journey,  *  Voyage  au  Levant,'  1704,  which  contains  numer- 
ous exaggerations  and  absurd  stories.  Lucas  was  not  defi- 
cient in  observation,  but  he  did  not  always  tell  the  truth  ; 
perhaps  he  thought  that  a  dash  of  the  marvellous  would 
enhance  his  narrative,  or  perhaps  he  listened  credulously 
to  ihe  storiea  of  others.  In  1706he  was  gent  byLouisXIV. 
to  the  Levant  s^n,  for  the  purpose  of  making  collection^ 
and  he  visited  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia.  Syria,  and  Barbaiy, 
and  returned  to  France  in  1708.  He  piiblijjied  the  narra- 
tive tif  this  second  journey  in  1 7 1 0 : '  Voyage  dans  la  Gr^e, 
VAaie  Mineure,  la  Macedoine,  et  I'Afrique.'  This  work  con- 
taint  some  interesting  memoirs  by  other  traveUers  concem- 
iug  Cyrenuea  and  Tunis.  Louis  XIV.  sent  him  out  again 


in  1714.  when  be  visited  most  of  the  same  countries  whieb 
be  had  seen  in  the  preceding  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
oorieoting  his  fivmer  observations.  He  returned  to  Parii 
in  1717,  and  in  1719  published  an  aoeount  of  this  third 
joum«y :  *  Viqrage  dans  la  Turquie,  I'Asie,  Syrie,  Palestinsb 
^Sl'P^  ^^>*  whiefa  is  the  best  of  the  three,  though  it  alto 
contains  some  strange  stories.  Lucas  travelled  once  more 
in  the  levant,  and  at  last  died  in  Sjwio,  in  1737,  having 
gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  antiquities  m 
that  country. 

LUC^CA.  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  state  in  Italy,  south  of 
the  Apennines  of  Modena  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  Modena,  on  the 
east  and  toutb  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the 
went  by  the  sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Serchio,  which 
rises  in  the  Apeuninea  of  Qarfrgnana  and  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean a  few  nulet  north  of  the  Amo.  Its  area  it  about 
380  Italian  iquare  miles  of  &0  to  one  degree  ot  latitude. 
(Serristori.  Suggio  SkUulteo.)  Its  population  it  152,000. 
being  the  most  densely  inhabited  state  of  Italy. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  naturally  divided  into  thrae 
regions :  1st,  the  mountainous  districts  among  the  Apen- 
nines, induing  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  an  amuent  of  the 
SercUo ;  2nd,  the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  including  the  fine 
plain  of  Lucca,  which  is  cultivated  Uke  a  garden ;  3rd,  the 
flats  near  the  sea,  which  are  in  part  maruiy,  but  produce 
good  pasture  for  cattle.  The  people  are  very  industrious* 
and  shrewd ;  many  of  them  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
where  tbey  work  as  plasterers  and  image-makers,  and  others 
from  the  mountainous  districts  repair  every  winter  to  the 
mare  m  me  of  Tuscany  and  other  neighbouring  statee  to 
work  in  ihe  fields,  whenoe  they  return  bone  in  the  sum* 
mer. 

The  country  ia  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  ele- 
ven '  Comuni,*  namely,  Lucca.  Viare^io,  Opannori,  Villa 
Basilica,  Camaiore,  Montignoso,  Boigo,  Coreglia,  Bagni,  Gal- 
UeanoiMinucciano.  Attbeheadofeachoommuneisapotitical 
officer  called  Gonfhloni^e,  and  likewise  a  judge  called  Com< 
missario  Giusdicente.  In  the  town  of  Lucca  are  the  dvil. 
criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals  for  the  whole  duchy. 
There  is  also  a  Lyceum  with  28  professors,  attended  by 
about  180  student^  and  with  a  library  of  16,000  volumes, 
two  clerical  seminaries,  and  a  college  for  60  boarders,  be- 
sides 16  grammai^hools.  in  the  whole  duchy,  attended  by 
427  pupik,  and  102  elementaiv  schools,  39  of  which  are  gra- 
tuitous,  attended  altoee^er  hj  2310  pupils.  For  fem^ 
education  there  are  tbe  Institution  of  Maria  Luisa,  the 
Contervatorjo,  and  anOspiiio  for  tbe  poorer  class,  the  whole 
of  which  board  about  924  girla.  The  clerical  establishment 
consists  of  one  archbtshoj^  (of  Lucca),  4  chapters,  230 
perish-incumbents.  625  pnests,  and  429  clerici  having  tha 
minor  orders  only.  Thwe  arealso  1 2  conventsof  men  with  39 1 
inmates,  and  1 1  convents  for  fenudes  having  altM;ether  ^53 
nuns.  The  militarv  consists  of  one  battalion  of  infantry, 
one  company  of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  gendarmes,  in  all 
750  men,  besides  2000  militia.  The  public  revenue  is 
1,900,000  Italian  livres,  or  francs.  The  chief  heads  of  the 
expenditure  are,  396,000  livres  for  the  duke's  civil  list; 
281,000  for  the  military;  1,223,000  for  the  expense  of  the 
administrattcm.  The  communes  tax  theoiEelves  for  their 
local  expenditure,  which  amounts  to  about  160.000  livres 
altc^ther. 

There  are  nearly  40,000  landed  pronrieton  in  the  whole 
duchy,  or  about  one  to  every  four  inaividuals ;  6300  per- 
sons employed  in  trade  and  manufactures;  1270  employed 
in  the  civil  departments  under  government,  and  450  sea* 
men.  Viareggio,  with  6000  inhabitants,  h,  next  to  Lucca, 
the  principal  town  of  the  duchy ;  it  htA  a  roadstead  which  it 
frequented  by  coasting  vessels,  both  native  and  foreign, 
which  take  in  cargoes  of  oil,  timber,  beans,  and  other  minor 
articles.  The  value  of  the  oil  exported  is  about  600,000 
livres,  and  that  of  sik  is  200,000.  The  principal  article  of 
importation  is  salt  fish.  The  manufactures  of  tbe  country 
consist  of  silks,  which  employ  2500  workmen;  woollens, 
which  give  employment  to  900  persons ;  paper,  glass,  iron 
and  copper  works,  linen  and  cotton  elotiw,  and  bats. 

The  present  duke  of  Luoca  is  Carlo  LudoTico«  son  of 

Ludovico,  prince  of  Parma,  and  of  Marit  liuisa  of  Spain. 

Ciarlo  Ludovico  was  horn  in  1799,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 

sovereignty  after  the  decease  of  his  mother  in  1824.  He 

then  rrauced  his  own  civil  list  by  one  third,  namely,  198,000 

Italian  livres.  and  has  since  made  other  useful  reforms  and 

unprovementa  m  hie  little  itate.  ^-^.-t  I  r> 
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LUCCA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  in  a 
rich  plain  watered  by  the  Serchio,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains :  it  is  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  ten 
milei  north-east  of  Pisa ;  its  circumference  in  a  little  more 
than  thne  miles,  and  it  contains  82.000  inhabitants.  Lucca 
is  anrrounded  by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  vidi  trees, 
ud  form  a  very  pleasant  promenade.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and  the  streets  are 
veil  paved  and  clean. 

Lucca,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  is  rich  in  churches ; 
the  cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  is 
adorned  with  several  good  paintings,  and  still  more  with 
statues  and  monuments  by  the  native  sculptor  Civitali.  The 
archiepiscopat  archives  and  those  of  the  chapter  contain  a 
vast  mass  of  historical  documents,  parchments,  and  MSS., 
some  as  old  as  the  seventh  century,  the  oldest  probably  in 
Italy.  The  other  remarkable  churdies  of  Lucca  are,  St.  FVe- 
diano,  which  has  some  fine  Roman  columns ;  St.  Francesco, 
with  the  tomb,  indicated  by  a  simple  inscription  on  the 
vail,  of  the  greatest  man  that  Luoea  has  pnduoed,  Cas- 
truceio  C^trocani ;  St.  Cristofofo,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
aoulptor  Civitali ;  St  Hichele ;  St.  Paolino ;  St  Oiovaani, 
with  its  baptistery ;  St.  Maria,  in  Corta  landini,  which  con- 
tains several  good  paintings ;  the  annexed  convent  belongs 
to  tiie  '  Qiierici  Regolah  della  Madre  di  Dio,'  an  order 
(bunded  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Giovanni 
Iteonardi,  a  native  of  Lucca,  which  has  produced  many 
learned  men.  It  has  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
ducal  palace  is  vast,  but  unfinished ;  it  has  a  gallery  of 
valuable  paintinfiis  by  the  great  masters,  and  a  library  of 
35.000  volumes,  llie  palazso  Pretorio,or  town-house,  which 
beloniK  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  massive  sombre  build- 
ing. The  palace  Guidiccioni.  where  the  public  archives  are 
kept,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Bernardini,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

Hie  academy  of  letters  and  sciences  of  Lucca,  instituted 
in  1817,  which  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  holds  its 
moBtiiigs  once  a  month  in  a  hall  of  tbe  Lyceum,  and  has 
puUisbed  several  volumes  of '  Atti,*  or  memoirs.  The  duke 
u  perpetual  president. 

Lucca  (*  Luoa ')  is  mentioned  in  antient  history  as  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Etruscans  after  they  had  conquered  the 
country  Mtween  theArnoand  the  Macra  and  taken  it  from 
the  Uguhans.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 
There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Lucca  in  the  middle  a^s  was  a  republic,  often  at  war 
with  Pisa  and  Florence.  It  was  at  one  time  with  Pisa  at 
the  head  of  the  Guibeline  party  [Casthuccio  Castsa- 
CANi] ;  it  afterwards  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti  of 
Milan,  was  restored  to  its  UberUby  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
in  1370,  was  subject  succasstvely  to  several  tyrants,  and  at 
last  settled  gradually  into  a  narrow  aristocracy.  One  of  its 
ettiMns,  Burlamacohi,  about  1 546,  being  made  gonfiUoni^re. 
attempted  a  revolution  ibr  the  purpose  of  restwing  the 
popular  government,  not  only  at  Lucca,  but  in  all  the  other 
Tiucan  cities.  Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  and  given 
up  to  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  put  him  to  &ath. 
[BuRLAHACCHi,  Francesco.]  In  1556  a  law  was  passed  at 
Lucca,  on  the  proposal  of  the  gonfalonidre  Martino  Ber- 
nardini, by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  families  were 
eligible  to  oflice  :  this  law,  which  was  called  '  Martinian,* 
established  a  close  aristocracy  like  that  ofVenice.  In  1600 
the  privileged  femilies  were  160 ;  in  1 797  they  were  reduced 
to  88,  the  others  having  become  extinct.  From  among 
these  fiimilies  was  elected  a  '  Signoria,*  or  executive  of  nine 
'Aiuiani,*  or  elders,  and  a  gon&loniira,  a  senate  of  36 
members,  and  a  great  eounoU  of  90.  In  this  manner  liDoca 
was  administered  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  peaceable 
obscurity.  In  1799  the  FVench,  under  General  Serrnrier, 
altered  Lucca,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  emptied  the  arsenal, 
carried  away  all  the  brass  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and 
exacted  two  millionsof  francs,  besides  suppliesof  provisions, 
professing  all  the  time  to  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the 
antient  republic  of  Lucca.  Meantime  the  democratic  party, 
supported  by  the  French,  demanded  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government;  the  Martinian  law  was  abolished,  and 
a  constitution  after  the  then  prevalent  fbshiou,  with  two 
oouncils  and  a  directory,  was  proclaimed.  In  1805  Napo* 
leon,  having  re-estsiblishad  monarchy  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  gave  Lucca  to  his  sister  Elixa  as  a  principality,  with 
Haw  constitutional  laws. 

in  1814  tbe  Coogress  of  Vienna  «av«  Lucca  to  Maria 


Luisa  r>f  Spain  and  her  son,  the  widow  and  child  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma ;  the  latter  duchy  being  given  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  Napoleon's  consort,  for  her  life.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  after  the  deaUi  of  Maria  Louisa,  the 
present  dueheM  (tf  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucca  diould  hant 
again  his  ancestral  duehy  of  ^nna  and  BaoeDia,  and  Loaea 
should  be  united  to  tbe  grand-duofay  of  Tuscany,  with  lAich, 
geographicalhr  speaking,  it  is  natnndly  eonnectad.  (Valfaj, 
Voyagit  m  Italie;  Botta,  Sioria  (f  Italia;  Memorie  e  2)o- 
cumenti  per  eervire  all'  Ittoria  del  Dttcato  di  Lucca,  4 
vols.  Svo.,  Lucca,  1818;  Lucchesini,  Storia  Letteraria  A 
Lwxa.) 
LUCKRN.  [LuzBRM.] 

LUGERN  (Medicdgo  xativa),  a  plant  of  the  linnean 
class  Diadelphia  and  order  Decandria,  with  a  papilionaoeoiu 
flower,  and  of  the  natural  family  of  the  Ijeguminosea.  There 
are  many  species  of  the  Medic^,  of  which  one  is  super- 
eminent  as  an  artifidal  grass  in  temperate  climates,  and  a 
most  valuable  plant  for  feeding  cattle.  It  was  in  high 
repute  amon^  the  antients.  The  autiwrs  De  Re  Buetica 
speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  over  the  continent  o£ 
Europe  wherever  husbandry  has  made  any  progreaa,  it  is 
in  high  reputation.  Lucam  is  a  plant  vfaich  will  not  bear 
extrwav  IVost  nor  superabundant  moisture,  and  its  culiivatiui 
is  therefore  restricted  to  mild  climates  and  dry  soils ;  bnt, 
where  it  tluives.  its  growth  is  so  rapid  and  luxuriant  that  no 
other  known  plant  can  be  compared  to  it  In  good  de^ 
loams  lucern  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  green  crops ;  whea 
properly  managed,  the  quantity  of  cattle  which  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  on  an  acre  ,of  lucem.  during  the  whola 
season,  exceeds  belief.  It  is  no  sooner  mown  than  it 
pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and  wonderful  as  the  growth  at 
olover  sometimes  is  in  a  field  which  has  been  lately  mown, 
that  of  lucem  is  fkr  more  rapid.  Where  a  few  tufts  (rf 
lucem  happm  to  be,  they  will  rise  a  foot  abora  tbe  nirhee, 
while  the  grass  and  clover,  which  were  mown  at  the  same 
time,  are  only  a  very  few  inches  high. 

Jjicern,  sown  in  a  soil  suited  to  it,  will  last  for  mai^ 
years,  shooting  its  roots  downwards  for  nourishment  tiU 
they  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  drought.  In  die 
dryest  and  most  sultry  weather,  when  every  blade  of  gnm 
droops  for  want  of  moisture,  lucem  holds  up  its  stem,  fieA 
and  green  as  in  a  ^^ial  spring.  The  only  enemies  ot  this 
plant  are  a  wet  subsoil  and  a  foul  surfoce.  The  fint  is 
often  incurable ;  the  latter  can  be  avoided  -by  good  mlti- 
vation. 

It  is  useless  to  sow  lucem  on  very  poor  sands  or  gravel, 
or  on  wet  clays.  The  best  and  deepest  loam  must  be 
chosen,  rather  light  than  heavy,  but  with  a  good  portion  of 
vegetable  earth  or  humus  equally  dispersed  through  it  If 
the  ground  has  been  trenched,  so  much  the  better ;  and  if 
the  Burfoce  is  covered  with  some  inferiw  earth  fhnn  d» 
subsoil,  it  will  be  no  detriment  to  the  crop,  for  it  will  pre- 
vent f^rass  and  weeds  from  springing  np,  and  savo  mudi 
weeding.  The  lucem  vill  soon  strike  down  below  it.  Itts 
not  a  mA  practice  to  cover  the  lucera-fleld  with  a  ooat  of 
coal-ashes  or  poor  sand,  merely  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
where  this  can  easily  be  done. 

Hie  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to  sow  luoera-seedsboidd 
be  well  prepared.  It  should  be  highly  manured  for  tbe  two 
or  three  preceding  crops,  and  deeply  ploughed  if  not 
trenched.  It  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  for  this  pur^ 
pose  two  successive  crops  of  turnips  are  most  effectual. 
The  turnips  should  be  fed  off'  with  sheep.  In  the  month  of 
March,  the  land  having  been  ploughed -flat  and  well  har- 
rowed, a  very  smidl  quanti^  of  bariey.  not  above  a  bushel 
to  the  acre^  may  be  sown,  or  rather  dialed  on  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  lucem-sera  sown 
broad-cast,  and  bcAh  harrowed  in  and  lif^tly  rolled.  If  die 
land  will  not  bear  to  be  laid  flat  without  water-fucron,  it 
will  be  useless  to  sow  lucem  in  it. 

As  the  crop  comes  up  it  must  be  carefully  weeded :  na 
expense  must  be  spared  to  do  this  effectually,  for  success 
depends  upon  it  When  the  barley  is  reaped,  the  stubble, 
which  will  probablv  be  strong,  should  be  pulled  up  by  the 
hand-hoe,  or  by  narrowing,  if  the  plants  of  lucem  be 
strong,  and,  at  all  events,  the  ground  must  be  cleared 
weeds.  It  must  not  be  fed  off  with  sheep ;  they  would  bits 
loo  near  the  crown.  Lucern  should  alwayh  be  cut  as  soon 
as  the  flower  is  formed.  If  it  is  kept  clear  of  weeds  the 
first  year,  thae  will  be  little  difficulty  with  it  afterwards 
whMi  the  routs  have  become  stro^.  '  The  second  year  the 
lucem  viU  be  At  to  ?«|itT?8y  ii9»i4ki^4J\*xfi»vourahW 
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SMSon  it  may  be  eut  four  or  Hve  timea.  After  each  cutting 
it  ii  useful  to  draw  heavy  harrows  over  tfae  land,  or  an  in- 
strument made  ou  purpose  resembling  harrows,  the  teeth 
ot  which  are  flat,  and  cutting  the  soil  like  small  coulters. 
It  will  not  injure  the  plants,  even  if  it  divide  the 
erown  of  the  root,  but  it  will  destroy  ^rass  and  weeds. 
Liquid  manure  which  consists  of  the  unne  of  cattle  and 
dramings  of  dunghills  is  often  spread  over  the  lucent  imme- 
diately after  it  us  been  mown,  and  much  invigorates  die 
nextgrowth;  bat  if  the  land  is  rfeh  to  a  good  depth,  this  is 
■earcely  necessary  The  lucern  will  grow  and  thrive  from 
seven  to  twelve  years,  when  it  will  begin  to  wear  out,  and, 
.'n  spite  of  weeding,  the  grass  will  get  the  upper  hand  of  it. 
It  snould  then  be  ploughed  up,  all  the  roots  carefully  col- 
lected and  laid  in  a  heap  with  dung  and  lime  to  rot,  and  a 
course  of  regular  tillage  should  succeed.  The  same  land 
should  not  be  sown  with  lucwn  again  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  ^ars,  after  a  regular  course  of  oropping  and  ma- 
luring. 

Cattle  fed  upon  luoem  thrive  better  than  on  any  other 
greeu  food.  Hnses,  in  particular,  can  work  bard  upon  it 
without  any  com,  prorided  it  be  slow  work.  Cows  give 
|d«ity  of  good  milk  when  fed  with  it  In  spring  it  is  apt 
to  purge  cattle,  which,  with  a  little  attention,  is  conducive 
to  their  health.  If  it  is  given  to  them  in  too  great  quantities, 
or  moist  with  dew,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  hoven.  These 
inoonveniences  are  avoided  by  giving  it  sparingly  at  first,  and 
always  keeping  it  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  cut,  during 
which  time  it  undergoes  an  incipient  fermentation,  and  the 
juice  is  partially  evaporated :  instead  of  being  leas  nutritive 
in  this  state,  it  is  rather  more  so. 

An  acre  of  good  luoem  will  keep  four  or  five  horses  from 
May  to  October,  when  cut  just  as  the  flower  opens.  If  it 
should  get  too  forward,  and  there  be  more  than  the  horses 
can  consume,  it  should  be  made  into  bay ;  but  this  u  not 
the  most  profitable  way  of  using  it,  ana  the  plant,  being 
very  suoonlent,  takes  a  long  time  in  drying.  He  rain 
also  ia  very  injurious  to  it  in  a  half-dry  state;  for  the 
•tern  is  readihr-soaked  with  moisture,  which  is  slow  in  eva- 
porating. The  produce  in  hay,  when  well  made,  is  very 
conaiderBble,  being  often  double  the  weight  of  a  good  crop 
of  clover  hay. 

Many  authors  recommend  drilling  the  seed  of  lucern  in 
wide  rows,  and  hoeing  the  intervals  after  each  cutting. 
This  is  the  best  way  with  a  small  patch  in  a  garden,  and 
when  only  a  little  is  cut  every  day ;  but  in  a  field  of  some 
extent,  the  lucern,  wheu  once  well  established  and  pre- 
served free  from  weeds  by  hand-weeding  the  first  year,  will 
keep  all  weeds  down  afterwards,  and  the  heavy  harrows 
with  sharp  tines,  used  immediately  after  moving,  will  puU 
op  all  the  grass  which  may  spring  up.  No  fivmer  ought  to 
nwleet  having  a  few  acres  inlucon  on  his  best  land. 

LUCERNA'RIA,  a  genus  of  soft  loophyta.  established 
byMtiller  (Zoologia  Danica).  It  is  much  allied  to  Aj- 
tinia.  Linn.,  and  includes  one  or  perhaps  two  living  species 
from  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel.  [Zoantbakia.] 

LUCIA.  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  situated  in 
13'  SO'  N.  lat  and  60°  58'  W.  long.,  alKiut  40  miles  north  of 
St.  VincenL  Its  extreme  lenglli  tVum  north  to  south  is  32 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  12  miles.  This  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  several  of  the  mountains  terminate 
at  their  summits  in  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of 
tiiese,  called  La  Souffriire,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  ha*  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-pit,  and  some 
•erne  earthquakes,  which  are  still  remembered,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  convulsions  within  this  mountain.  Saint  Lucia 
comprises  two  districts :  of  one  of  these,  Basseterre,  the  lowest 
part  is  well  cultivated,  but  abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes, 
which  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  other  district,  called  Capisterre,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  abrupt  fantastically  shaped  mountains,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  forest-trees  and  underwood,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  ravines  containing  stagnant  water  and  masses 
of  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  well  be  believed  that  this  island 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  appears  fVom  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
Ci4>tain  TuUocti,  of  the  War-office,  and  presented  to  par- 
liament, on  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  trooi»  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1817  to  18-36 
the  average  number  of  deaths  in  each  year  out  of  each  looo 
white  soldiers  stationed  at  St.  Lucia  was  12S.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurred  in  1822,  when  398  out  w  every 
Iv09  were  carried  off;  the  smaUest  numlier,  M  in  1000,  oc- 


curred in  1832.  The  deaths  among  the  bUck  tr^ps  during 
the  same  twenty  years  did  not  average  more  than  43  in  each 
1000,  and  varied  from  7a  in  1819  to  12  in  1827.  Hie  fort  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  stationed  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  called  Mome  Fortun^  about  850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  many  swamps  in  the 
low  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Castries,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  winding      in  a  low  marshy  root,  surrounded  bv 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  greatly  impede  ventilatioii. 
The  population  of  the  island  in  1836  eonnsted  of— 
UOm.        Fwala.  ToUL 
Whites       .       .       503  487  990 

Coloured  persons  6,645  7,695  14,340 
Aliens  and  residMit  strangen  786 

Total  16,116 

Of  this  number  about  3300  reside  in  the  town,  the  rest 
are  located  on  the  plantations  throughout  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  island.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar,  coffiBe, 
and  cocoa.  In  1 835  there  were  produced  of  these  articles— 
A-om  4,087  acres  pilanted  with  sugarcane,  3,861,379  lbs. 
of  sugar,  144,684  gallons  of  Hiolanes,  and  101,028  gallons 
of  rum;  from  460  acres  planted  with  coSiM,  104,888  lbs.; 
and  from  199  acres  planted  with  cocoa,  38,908  lbs. 

Tbere  were  besiaes  5522  acres  cultivated  as  prQvision 
grounds,  and  5090  acres  of  pasture  land.  The  number  of 
stock  consisted  of  736  horses,  2511  horned  cattle.  1668 
sheep,  and  692  goats. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1835  v&a  51,807/.,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  consisted  of  Britii^  manufiictures, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  maize,  salt  fish,  and  lumber.  Tba 
exports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  79,872/.,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  produce. 

St.  Lucia  ia  so  called  flrom  having  been  first  discovered 
on  St.  Lucia's  day.  This  was  about  tiie  year  1635,  when  a 
settlement  was  attempted  bv  a  of  Bnriish,  who  were 
soon  after  driven  off  by  tne  Carribt.  About  1650,  the 
French  effected  a  settlement.  The  island  was  taken  in 
1664  by  the  English,  but  was  evacuated  by  them  in  1666, 
when  the  French  immediately  returned,  but  were  in  turn 
driven  out  by  the  Carribs.  In  1718  the  French  again  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  settlement,  and  its  possession  was  again 
disputed  by  the  English.  In  1731  the  two  nations  agreed 
that  the  idand  should  be  evacuated  by  both.  In  1765 
England  gave  up  all  claim  to  possession  in  favour  of  France, 
wiu  which  country  it  remained  till  1 779.  when  it  was  taker, 
by  the  English,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1 783 
In  1794  the  English  again  took  it,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  French  inhsA>itants  rose  upm  and  overpownred  tm  gar- 
rison, and  kept  possession  imtilHay,  1796,  when  the  island 
was  again  taken  by  General  Abercrombv.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  it  again  reverted  to  France^  but  was  taken  once 
more  in  1804  by  the  English,  and  bas  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  ttie  British  crown. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  an  executive  council.  The  French  laws  are  nominally 
in  force,  but  being  dispensed  by  English  functionaries,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  the  Engush  practice  whenever  an  ad- 
herence to  the  French  code  would  be  rontrary  thereto. 

LUCIAN  (AovKui*'^),  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  was  born 
at  Samosata,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  tlie 
Syrian provtnceofCommagene.  Wepossess  no  particulars  re- 
specting his  lifb  on  whioh  any  reliaooe  can  be  placed,  except  a 
few  scattered  notices  in  his  own  writings.  From  these  it 
appears  that  he  was  bom  abont  the  latter  end  of  Tnjan's 
reign,  that  he  lived  under  both  the  Antonines,  and  died  iu 
the  reign  of  Aurelius  Commodus,  or  shortly  aftvwards. 
His  parents,  who  were  in  humble  circumstances,  placed 
him  with  his  maternal  uncle,  a  sculptor,  in  order  to  leam 
statuary ;  but  he  soon  quitted  this  trade,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  afterwards  practised  at 
the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece ;  but  not  meeting  with  much 
success  in  tbi^  profession,  ha  resolved  to  settlo  in  Gaul  as  a 
teadier  of  rhetoric,  where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity 
and  a  numerous  si;hool.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Gaul  till  he  was  alwut  fbr^.  when  he  gave  up  the  profi»- 
sion  of  rhetoric  after  having  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  nia  dialogues  appear  to  have 
been  written  after  this  time ;  but  laost  of  bis  other  pieces, 
such  as  his  *  Hercules,'  '  Hesiod,'  'Herodotus,* '  2^uxis, 
'  Bacchus,  the  *  Dipsades,*  &&,  weio  probably  written  dar- 
ing the  time  that  he  taught  riwtoric  in 
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remainder  of  hii  life  we  find  him  travelling,  about  from 
place  to  place*  and  visiti^  successively  Macedonia,  Cappa- 
doeia,  Pafthlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater  part  of  nis 
time  however  was  passed  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Demonax,  a  philoso- 
pher of  great  celebrity,  and  where  most  of  his  works  were 
probably  written.  Towarrls  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  held 
a  lucrative  public  office  in  Egypt,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
hiro  by  the  emperor  Commodus.  The  account  of  his  being 
torn  to  death  by  dogs,  for  having  attacked  the  Christian 
religion,  rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  either  by  Suidas  ox  some  other  ChristiBn  writer  of 
similar  character. 

The  dialogues  of  Lneian  an  written  in  remarkably  pure 
and  elegant  Gbmlt,  uid  an  free  frona  the  ftlse  oraaments 
and  artiKcial  rhetoric  which  clwracterise  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  his  contemporaries.   Modem  critics  have  usually 

given  him  his  fa\l  meed  of  praise  for  these  excellencies,  ana 
ave  also  deservedly  admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  his 
great  talent  as  a  writer,  and  the  inimitable  ease  and 
flow  of  his  dialogue;  but  they  have  seldom  done  him  the 
justice  he  deserves.  They  have  either  represented  him  as 
merely  a  witty  and  amusing  writer,  but  without  any  further 
merit;  or  else  they  have  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and 
infidel  author,  whose  only  object  was  to  corrupt  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  relijipon.  But 
these  opinions  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  character  of  Lucian,  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  endeavoured  to  expose  all  kinds  of  delusion, 
&naticism,  and  imposture ;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of 
the  priests,  the  ibllyand  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and 
especially  the  aolemn  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and 
the  immoral  lives  of  the  philosc^hical  charlatans  <^  his  age. 
(See  his  Alexartder.)  Lueian  may,  in  &ct,  be  regarded  as 
the  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  and.  like  the  great  comic  poet, 
he  had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire  to  accomplish  the 
great  objects  he  had  in  view.  His  study  was  human  cha- 
racter in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
furnished  ample  materials  for  his  observation.  Many  of  his 
pictures,  though  drawn  fix)m  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
times,  are  true  for  every  age  and  country.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  mention  Uie  essay  entitled  'On  those  who 
serve  the  Great  tor  Hire.*  If  he  sometimes  discloses  the 
follies  and  vices  of  mukind  too  ft^ely,  and  occasionally 
uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality, 
it  should  be  recollected  tlukt  every  author  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  by  a  stan- 
dard of  region  and  morality  which  was  unknown  to  the 
writer.  The  character  of  Lucian's  mind  was  decidedly  prac- 
tical ;  he  was  not  disposed  to  believe  anything  without 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  nothing  that  was  ridi- 
culous or  absurd  escaped  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The 
tales  of  the  poets  respecting  the  attributes  and  exploits  of 
^he  gods,  which  were  still  flrmly  believed  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  satire 
and  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  between  the  gods  and  in  many 
other  of  his  works.  That  he  sliould  have  attacked  the 
Christians  in  common  with  the  &lse  systems  of  the  Pagan 
religion  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  consiiwrs 
that  Lucian  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost  universally 
despised,  in  his  time,  by  the  higher  orders  of  s<toiety. 
Lucian's  statements  have  sometimes  had  an  historical  value 
assigned  to  them  which  he  ioea  not  appear  to  have  in- 
tended :  the  story  of  Herodotus  reading  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games  is  one  of  these.  [HERODoroa]  Lucian 
had  a  taste  for  art,  which  he  has  shown  by  his  descriptions 
in  his  '  Aetion,'  *  Zeuxis,' '  Eikones,'  &c 

The  best  editions  of  Lucian's  works  are  by  Hemsterhu- 
sius,  who  only  edited  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  Reii  (4 
vols.  8va>,  by  Lehmann  (Leip.,  9  vols.  8vq.),  and  the  edit^wi 
published  by  the  Bipont  Society ;  the  best  tiuulation  of 
Lueian  in  German  is  by  Wieland  (G  vols.  Sva) ;  there  is  an 
English  translation  by  Tooke  (Lond..  2  vols.  4to.,  1820). 

LUCIAN.  SAINT,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  is  said  by  sonm 
writers,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  bom 
atSamosata;  he  sufiereil  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  a-d.  312,  and  was  buried  at  Helenopolis  in 
BithyniK.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety.  Eusebius 
calls  him  a  *  person  of  unblemished  character  throughout 
his  whole  life'(Ht«(.  fce^.,  viii  13);  and  Chryaostom,  on 
tfaa  annivaisary  of  Lucimn's  martyrdom,  prononnoed  a  pane< 


^ic  upoa  him  which  is  still  extant  Jerome  infima 

in  his  *  Oitalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers '  (e.  77),  diat 

*  Lucian  was  so  laborious  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture^ 
that  in  his  own  time  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  wm 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian  ;  and  we  learn  from  anothw 

eat  of  hiM  works  (Pra/.  in  Paralip.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1023),  that 
ucian*s  revision  of  the  Septuagint  version  oi  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  generally  used  by  the  churches  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Antioch.  Lucian  also  made  a  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  Jerome  consklerad  inferior  to  his 
edition  of  the  Septuagint. 

There  were  extant  in  Jerome's  time  some  treatises  of 
Lucian  concerning  fhith,  and  also  some  sh<vt  q^iatlee;  but 
none  of  these  have  oome  down  to  with  the  exeeption  vi 
a  few  fhtgments. 

There  has  been  considerable  4ispute  amoDg  eritioi  nipeet- 
ing  Lucian's  belief  in  the  Trinity.  From  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  Trinitarian  FaUien, 
and  from  no  censure  being  passed  upon  his  orthodoxy  1^ 
Jerome  and  Athanasius,  it  has  been  maintained  1^  some 
that  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Catholic  doetrioe 
of  the  Trinity  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Epiphanius,  in  his 
'Anchoret*  (xxxv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  46,  D),  speaks  of  the  Lucianisls 
and  Ariaos  as  one  sect ;  and  Philostorgius  (who  lived  about 

A.  D.  426,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Arian  oontrovosy.  ol 
which  considerable  extracts  are  preserved  by  Photius)  ex- 
pressly says  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  many  of  the 
principal  Aiuns  of  the  iburth  century  were  disciples  «f 
Luciao.  It  is  probable  tlut  Lncian's  opinions  were  not 
quite  orthodox,  since  he  is  said  by  Alexander  (iuTheodoret, 
Hut.  Eccl.  \^  c.  4,  p.  15,  B)  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
Catholic  Church  by  three  bishops  in  sueoasaion,  fiir  advo- 
eating  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosato.  It  ie  faowenr 
usually  suppcwed  that  he  returned  to  the  Catholic  coauna- 
nion  before  his  death. 

LU'CIDA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  brightest  star 
in  any  constellation :  thus  we  have  Lucida  Hydree^  Luoda 
LyrtB,  &c. 

LU'ClFER.  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  ia  principal^ 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  refusing  to  b(4d  aay 
communion  with  the  clergy  who  had,  during  the  rfflfn  of 
Constantius,  conformed  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  altbougb  it 
had  been  determined  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  km.  3i*  to 
receive  again  into  the  church  all  the  Arian  elergy  who 
openly  acknowledged  their  errors.  In  consequeaee  %ii 
decision  of  the  synod  at  Alexandria,  Lucifer  eventually  left 
the  Catholic  church,  and  his  followers  are  spoken  of  ec- 
clesiastical writers  as  a  distinct  sect  under  the  name  o4 
Luciferians.  The  number  of  this  seot  was  always  incon- 
siderable :  Theodoret  says  that  it  was  extinct  in  his  time 
{Hist.  Eccl,  iii..  c.  5,  p.  128,  D.)  Their  opinions  however 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time  when  they  were 
first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated  by  several  eminent 
men ;  among  others  by  Faustinus,  Maroellinus,  and  Hi- 
larius.  Jerome  wrote  a  w(h4e  in  reAitatioD  of  Ibeir  dootrmes, 
which  is  still  extant. 

Augustine  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Heresies  (c.  Ixxxi.), 
that  the  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinions  concerning  tbs 
human  soul,  which  Uiey  considered  to  be  of  a  caxnd  nature 
and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to  ohildren. 

Lucifer  is  acknowledged  l^  Jerome  and  Athaaaaias  fci 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Soipturea,  and  to  have 
been  exemplary  in  private  life ;  but  he  ai^Mars  to  have  been 
a  man  of  violent  temper  and  great  Ingotry.  Being  banishol 
from  Sardinia  by  Constantius,  in  consequence  of  his  cqipo- 
sition  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  he  resided  for  many  yean  in 
Syria ;  but  after  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  returned  to 
his  diocese,  where  he  died  about  aji.  370. 

The  writings  of  Lucifer  were  published  by  Tillet,  Part% 
1568;  they  consist  of — ''Two  books  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  Constantius  in  defence  of  Athanasius '  Oo  Apos- 
tate Kings *  On  the  Duty  of  having  no  communion  with 
Heretics;*  '  On  the  Duty  of  dying  lor  the  Son  of  God;* 

*  On  the  Duty  of  showing  no  mercy  to  those  who  sin  againat 
God  :*  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Florentius. 

LUCrUUS,  CAIUS,  was  bom  at  Suessa  Auninc* 
(Sesta),  a  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  Gampwia, 

B.  C.  1 48.  He  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  and,  by  the 
female  side,  was  graud-oncle  to  Pompey  the  GreiO.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  Lueilius  served,  together  with  Marina 
and  Jugurtha,  under  Scipio  Africanos  at  the  aiege  of  Nu- 
mantia.  (Velleius,  ii.,  9,  4.)  He  is  said  to  have  died 
B.a  lOS.  in  hw  Awty-uxA  year ^{y^^^*^" 
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Horace  {Sat.  ii,  l,  34).  in  vfatcfa  LoeOhu  is  called  old 
imtex),  seenu  to  imply,  as  Mr.  CSinton  has  remarked  (fiut. 
H^.y  vol.  Hi.,  p.  135),  tlut  be  lived  to  a  later  date. 

LueOiuB  is  expressly  said  by  Horace  iSat.  U  1.  81)  to 
have  been  the  first  writer  of  Roman  satire ;  byvbicbwe 
mimt  not  understand  that  no  Roman  writer  had  composed 
any  satirical  compositions  before  him,  since  the  satires  of 
Ennius  and  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  antient 
authors ;  but  that  Lucilius  was  the  first  who  constructed  it 
on  ^ose  principles  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the 
time  of  Horace  as  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem. 
T\m  satires  of  I^icilius  were  very  popular  even  in  the  Au- 
gustan age;  and  to  his  writing  some  of  the  most  eminent 
satirists  of  antiquity,  Horace,  Juvemal,  and  Persius,  appear 
to  have  been  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  many  of  their 
moit  strikkkg  thou^ts  and  expressions. 

In  addition  to  his  satires,  which  vere  divided  into  thirty 
Iraolu,  Lueilius  also  Wiote  a  eomedy  entitled  *  Numularius,* 
epodes,  and  hymns,  none  of  which  are  extant,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  a  few  firarments  from  his  satires,  which  were  col- 
lected and  pnblishM  by  Douza,  Leyden,  1597.  Scanty  as 
these  fragments  are,  the^  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  s^le  of  Lucilius,  whioh  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  great  enei^  and  power  of  expression,  but  to 
nave  been  deficient  in  elegance  and  clearness.  Horace 
compares  his  poetry  to  a  muddy  stream,  and  complains 
that  his  veaxification  was  rugged  and  uncouth  (Sat.  i.,  4, 
S-11);  but  Quintilian  (/n«^.  Or.,  X.  1),on  the  other  band 
maintains  that  Horace  has  not  given  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  Lucilius,  and  that  his  satires  were  (listinguisbod 
by  gnat  learning  and  abundance  of  wit.  Pliny  iPraf.  Hitt. 
Nat.),  Goero  (De  Orai.,  i.  16;  ii.  G).  and  Gellius  (N.A^ 
xviiL  5X  also  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  style  of  Lucilius. 
Juvenal  (i.  30)  calls  him  mamtu  Aunmcce  ahmmu. 

Lucilius  attacked  vice  with  such  severi^,  that  Juvenal 
(i.  165)  speaks  of  the  guilty  as  trembling  at  the  vehemence 
of  bis  rebukes.  He  did  not  however  conQne  his  satires  to 
the  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  attacked  private 
individuals,  like  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy  among  the 
Greeks,  and  among  other  persons,  contemporary  and  pre- 
ceding  poets,  as  Eunius,  CGOcilius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 
(Gell.,  N.  A.,  xvii  21.)  The  powerful  protection  of  Scipio 
and  I^lius,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  (Hor.,  Sat.  ii.  1,  70-75),  enabled  him  also  to 
attack  with  impunity  some  of  the  most  eminent  political 
characters  in  Rome ;  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of 
Quintus  Opimius.  conqueror  of  liguria,  Cecilius  Metellus, 
mnd  Cornelius  Roftis,  who  was  at  that  time  Pdnceps 
Senatus. 

LUCI'NA  (Conohologyl.  [VENEaiDiR.] 

LU'CIUS  I.  succeeded  CorneliuH  in  252  as  bishop  of 
Rome.  Little  is  known  of  him ;  he  survived  his  election 
only  a  few  months ;  some  say  he  was  banished,  others  that 
he  died  a  martyr.   He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  I. 

LUCIUS  II.  succeeded  Celestinus  II.  in  1144.  and 
being  woimded  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  in  an  ufEray  of 
Uie  people  of  Rome,  died  shortly  aiteri  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eugenius  III. 

LUCIUS  HI.,  Cardinal  XJhaldo,  a  native  of  Lucca,  was 
elected  by  the  cudinals  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
in  II SI,  and  was  consecrated  at  Velletri,  the  people  of 
Rome  being  opposed  to  him.  He  died  in  1185,  shortly 
after  having  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Ftrederic  Bar- 
barcMsa  at  Verona.   He  was  snoceeded  by  Urban  IlL 

LUCKNOW,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Goomty  river,  in  26°5l'N.  lat 
and  80°  50'  E.  lon^  It  was  a  large  and  populous  place  in 
the  time  of  Abul  Tail,  but  was  not  made  the  residence  of 
the  court  until  the  accession  of  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  in  1775, 
upon  which  event  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  after 
a  few  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

Lucknow  consists  of  three  distinct  Quarters :  the  first,  or 
oldest  part,  is  made  up  of  narrow  ana  dirty  streets,  anil  is 
said  to  contain  at  least  300,000  inhabitants ;  the  secoud 
quarter  mnsibts  of  one  handsome  street,  with  a  veil-built 
market-place  in  the  centre,  and  with  smaller  streets  branch- 
iog  from  it  at  right  angles.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
in  this  quarter  are  the  property  of  the  king,  and  are  ocea- 
pied  by  branches  of  his  family  or  persons  attached  to  the 
eouit  A  space  between  this  street  and  the  river  contains 
the  ro^al  palace  and  gardens,  furnished  and  laid  out  in 
imitation  of  European  nshiona.  The  dwelliog  of  the  British 


resident  a^fjoms  tne  palace.  The  mnaining  quarter  of  tb* 
city  is  built  in  a  purely  Oriental  style,  for  which  reason  ft 
has  the  most  intraest  ibr  European  visitors;  it  contains 
many  splendid  houses  and  religious  edifices,  erected  by 
Asoph  ud  Dowlah,  and  an  unfinished  palace  begun  uf 
Saadet  Ali.  This  is  not  the  only  structure  in  the  city  wbion 
has  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state  through  a  pr^udica 
universally  felt  by  the  Mohammedans  in  India  against  com- 
pleting any  unfinished  undertaking  of  a  deceased  person. 
The  English  have  cantonments  to  the  east  of  the  Goomty, 
and  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lucknow.  Besides  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  British  residency  there  are  many 
English  and  other  Europeans  and  their  descendants  living 
in  the  city,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Oude.  Luck- 
now is  distant  from  Benares  189  miles,  from  Agra  202' 
miles,  from  Delhi  280  miles,  and  flrom  Calcutta  650  miles, 
all  travelling  distances. 

LUCON.  rVEMiffl'B.] 

LUQON.  [Pbilippine  Islands.] 

LUCRETIA.   [Bbotds,  M.J.] 

LUCRE'TIUS,  with  his  ftill  name  TITUS  LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS,  was  born  B.C.  95,  and  died  b.c.  52,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting his  life,  hut  he  appears.to  have  been  bom  at  Rome, 
was  probably  of  equestrian  rank,  and  is  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  bis  own  lifo. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius,  entitled  *  De  Rerum  Natura' 
{On  the  Nature  of  Things),  contains  a  development  of  the 
physical  and  ethical  doctrines  of  Epicurus-  Notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet 
little  opportunity  for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
the  feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poetry, 
Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  didactic  and 
philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  if 
ne  had  chosen  a  subject  which  would  have  afforded  him 
greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  first  of  poets.  Even  in  uie  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  we  find  many  passages  which 
are  not  equalled  by  the  best  lines  of  anv  Latin  poet,  and 
which,  for  vigour  of  conception  and  splendor  of  diction,  will 
hear  a  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  and  country.  In  no  writer  does  the  Latm  language 
display  its  majesty  and  stately  grandeur  so  effectively  as  in 
Lucretius.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in  his  descrip- 
tions which  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Latin  poets;  and 
no  one  who  has  read  his  invocation  to  Venus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  busy 
pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
or  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sraenoes  in  the  fifth,  or  his 
description  of  the  plague  which  devastated  Athens  duiii^ 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth,  can  rel^ae 
to  allow  Lucretius  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  object  of  Lucretius  was  to  inculcate  the  great  doo- 
trine  of  Epicurus,  so  ft^uently  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented, that  it  is  the  great  object  of  man's  life  to  increase 
to  the  utmost  his  pleasures,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost 
his  pains ;  and  since  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  chiefiy 
prevented,  in  his  opinion,  by  two  things,  superstition,  or  a 
slavish  fear  of  the  goda,  and  a  dread  of  death,  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  gods  toke  no  interest  in  and  exercise  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  perishes  with  the  body.  In  the  first  Uireo 
books  he  develops  the  Epicurean  tenets  respeoting  the 
formation  of  all  things  from  atoms  which  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  and  also  maintains  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  which 
he  supposes  to  he  compounded  of  different  kinds  of  air  in- 
haled from  the  atmosphere:  in  the  fourth  bookiw  inquires 
into  the  origin  of  sense  and  perception,  and  the  nature  and 
origin  of  dreams,  which  leads  to  a  long  digression  on  the 
folly  and  miseries  of  unlawful  love ;  in  the  fifth  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  the  world,  and  describes 
tbe  gradual  progress  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  and  in  the  sixth  he  attempts  to  aooount  for  a 
number  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  such  as  waterspouts, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  voloanoes,  and  pestilential  diseases. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
high^  estimated  bv  the  m^ority  of  his  countrymen.  Ovid 
certainly  onsks  or  it  hi  the  highest  turns  {J^wr^  ZT.  S3) ; 
but  Quintuian  mentions  him  rather  slightingly  {Jutt.  Orat, 
X.  1) ;  and  Cicero  does  not  praise  him  without  oonsiderable 
reservation  iBpiH.  ad  Qutni.,  IL  II),  The  nature  of  his 
sulfject  and  the  little  taste^hM^  t^^^i]^f^^|:^era] 
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manifested  Cir  fpeeidationi  like  thoit  jf  Lueratiui,  may 
perhaps  account  for  his  poetry  being  estimated  below  its 
real  merits. 

In  modem  times  the  *  De  Rerum  Natura'  has  been  fre- 
queotly  attacked  on  account  of  its  philosopfaioal  doctrines; 
and  among  the  works  that  have  been  written  against  it  is 
a  lon^  Latin  poem,  not  without  considerable  merit,  by  the 
Cardmal  Fotignae,  entitled  '  Anti-Lucretius,  sive  de  Deo  et 
Natura,*  in  nine  books,  addressed  to  Quintius,  an  atheist. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucretius  are.  by  Lambinus,  whose 
commentary  is  very  useful,  1563,  1570;  Havercamp,  1725; 
Wi^fleld.  1796-97:  Ekifasljidt,  1801 ;  and  Forh^.  1828. 
The '  Da  Rerum  Natura'  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  lanfpiages;  the  transtations  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are.  the  English  by  Creech  (frequently  printed),  and 
by  Mason  Qood,  with  the  L«tin  text,  and  numerous  notes 
of  little  value,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  1 805 ;  the  French  by  Lagrange, 
with  the  latin  text,  1799 ;  the  German  by  Meine^ke,  1795, 
and  by  Knebel,  1821 ;  and  the  Italian  1^  Marehetti,  1717, 
ftequently  reprinted. 

LUCRINE  LAKE.  [AteewcI 

LUCU'LIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  &mily  of  Rubiacese, 
suborder  Cinchonaceffi,  tribe  Ciiichoneae,  and  subtribe  Eucin- 
choneic,  thus  indicating  the  close  affinity  of  this  genus  to 
that  of  the  trees  yielding  PAruvian  bark,  or  true  Cinchonas, 
in  which  indeed  the  only  known  species,  L.f(rati»nma,  was 
placed  by  Dr.  WalUeh  and  figured  in  his 'Tent.  Fl.  Nepal.' 
t.  21.  It  is  fbund  in  great  Sundance  on  Nag-Utjoon  and 
■ome  of  the  other  smaller  hilh  in  the  Valley  of  Nepal ; 
also  at  Bechiaco  and  Koolakan.  It  delights  in  exposed, 
nther  naked  situations,  blossoming,  according  to  the  situ- 
ations where  it  is  found,  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  It 
is  also  found  on  the  Pandooa  Hills  in  Silhet,  flowering  in 
the  month  of  September.  As  seen  by  Dr.  Wallich  it  attains 
a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but  he  was  informed  of  its  grow- 
ing to  a  lar^r  size.  It  has  been  introduced  into  and  has  flow- 
ered in  this  country  ;  but  ttom  the  nature  of  the  climate 
where  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  only  suited  to  the  greenhouses 
of  England.  Its  locality  and  afQnity  are  interesting, 
particularly  when  coupled  with  the  prevalence  in  the  same 
mountains  of  two  other  genera,  Hymenodictyon  and  Hy- 
menopogen,  belonging  to  the  same  subtribe  Euoinchonese, 
and  tberefore  equally  allied  to  the  tmeCinidionas ;  all  indicat- 
ing the  part  of  the  Indian  territory  whore  these  valuable 
plants  might  most  certainly  be  grown,  and  yield  a  profitable 
article  of  commerce.  *  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  this  tree,  when  covered  with  its  nume- 
rous rounded  panicles  of  pink-coloured,  very  fragrant,  lai^ 
blossoms.*   (Wallich,  I.  c,  p.  30.) 

LUCULLtrS,  LU'CIUSTLICI'NIUS,  descended  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  was  born  about  b.c.  115,  and 
served  under  Sulla  in  the  Marsian  war.  Sulla  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integrity  of  LucuUus,  and 
em{doyed  bim,  tboij^h  he  was  very  young,  in  many  import- 
ant enterprises.  Whilst  Sulla  was  besieging  Athena  (b.c. 
87),  LucuUus  was  sent  into  Egypt  and  Afnca  to  collect  a 
fleet;  and  after  the  conclusbn  of  tne  war  with  Hitfaridates, 
he  was  left  in  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sulla  had 
imposed  upon  the  conauered  states.  So  great  was  the 
re^ml  that  Sulla  had  lor  LucuUus,  that  he  dedicated  his 
Commentaries  to  him,  and  in  his  last  will  made  him  guar- 
dian to  his  son. 

In  B.C.  74,  LucuUus  was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  During 
the  following  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in  con- 
ducting this  war  ;  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
completely  defeated  Mithridates  and  his  powerful  son-in- 
law  Tigranea.  In  b.c.  78  he  defeated  Mithridates  at 
Cysicus  on  the  Ftoponti:^  and  in  the  following  year  again 
conqnered  him  at  Gabiri,  on  the  bordov  of  Pontus  and 
Armenia.  In  b.c.  69  be  marched  into  Armenia  against 
Tigranes,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  &theF-in-law^ 
and  completely  defeated  his  forces  near  Tigranocerta  in 
Armenia.  He  followed  up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of 
Tigranocerta,  and  tn  the  following  year  also  took  Nisibis 
in  the  north  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  was  not  able  to 
derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from  his 
victories,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  bis 
soldiers.  LucuUus  never  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  his  troops ;  and  their  uisaffection  was  increased  by  the 
acta  of  Clodius,  whose  sister  Lucullus  had  married.  The 
popular  party  at  home  were  not  slow  in  attacking  a  general 
who  had  been  the  personal  firiend  of  Sulla,  and  vrho  ^ 


known  to  he  a  powerful  aup|)orter  of  the  patrieian  pv^ 
They  accused  him  of  protncting  the  war  on  account  <n  iIh 
facilities  it  afforded  him  of  acquiring  weolth ;  and  eranta* 
ally  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  was  removed  fium  Iki 
command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey,  s-c.  66. 

The  senate,  says  Plutsuxh,  had  looked  forward  to  Lucnt 
lus  as  likely  to  prove  a  moat  powerful  supporter  of  the 
patrician  order;  out  in  this  they  were  disappointed;  ftc 
Lucullus  on  his  return  to  Rome  took  no  part  in  pobbe 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  liie  in  retironeDt. 
The  immense  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  during  ha 
command  in  Asia  he  employed  in  the  ereetioD  cf  DaM 
magnifloent  villaa  near  Naples  and  Tuicalum ;  and  ha  lini 
in  h  style  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  ai^iears  tsbue 
astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  oontemporsiici. 
Lucullus  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  liberal  educatios; 
he  wrote  in  his  youth  the  history  of  the  Marsian  mi  is 
Greek  (Plutarch,  Luc,  c.  i. ;  compare  Cio.  Ad  Att^  i  13), 
and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Jlii 
houses  were  decoratea  with  the  most  costly  paintingi  ssd 
statues,  and  his  library,  which  he  had  collected  at  an  immenir 
expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  He  lived  on  intimsle 
terms  with  Cicero,  who  has  highly  praised  his  leamine,  tod 
inscribed  one  of  his  books  with  tbe  name  of  his  Jnend, 
namely,  the  fourth  book  of  his  *  Academical  Questicmi,'  is 
which  he  makes  Lucullus  defend  tbe  philosophical  opinioDi 
of  the  Old  Academy.  | 

It  is  said  that  during  the  latter  yean  of  his  life  LoeallQi 
lost  his  senses,  and  that  his  brother  had  the  care  of  hii 
estate. 

(Plutarch*B  Life  qfLueulltu;  Livy's  Epitometi  Aj/pui'i 
MithridaHe  War;  CScexo*a  Aead.  Qif«<<*  iv.;  QiDtcn^ 
Fatti  Hellemd.) 

LUDLOW,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamoitaTy  borough 
of  Shropshire,  138  miles  north-west  oy  west  from  L)n(kiHL 
It  is  locally  within  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  and  is  sgree- 
ably  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe  Teme,  a  brancliid 
tbe  Severn,  over  which  river  there  is  a  handsome  sbw 
bridge  of  three  arches.  The  charters  date  from  tlw  lint 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  first  of  Jamei  II 
Tha  property  of  the  corporation  consista  cbi^  (tf  booM 
and  laDoa  in  Ludlow  and  its  immediate  Ticini^.  llie  li- 
come  derived  fivm  thia  source  amounted,  in  the  year  ndiag 
September  29,  1833,  to  3010/. ;  the  expenditure  during  lb 
same  period  was  2476/.  The  town  council  is  composed  of 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 

The  streets  of  Ludlow  are  broad,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built  Tbe  inha- 
bitants are  amply  supplied  with  water,  which  is  pardydrtn 
from  three  springs  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  hslf  from 
the  town,  and  thence  conveyed  in  leaden-pipes,  and  putlr 
raified  by  machinery  from  the  river  Corve.  Tbe  orainu} 
police,  consisting  merely  of  the  chief  constable  and  «dit 
others  appointed  by  the  leet,  is  said  to  be  effective,  iki 
borough  ^oU  erected  in  1 764  at  Uie  expense  of  the  onpoia- 
tion,  IS  commodioua,  and  contains  separata  wards  for  iki 
classification  of  the  prisoners.  The  manufecture  of  glom 
was  formerly  on  a  large  scale,  but  of  late  years  it  has  much 
declined,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  competition  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Liecestershire  and  Nottin^tois- 
shire.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence, isin 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  the  living,  a  rectoiy  in  At 
patronage  of  the  crown,  is  valued  at  160/.  per  annum. 

The  nee  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI-.  ii 
conducted  by  a  master  and  usher,  whose  salaries  are  reqxB* 
lively  100/.  and  60/.  All  boys  dulv  qualified  by  reaideDN 
within  the  borough,  and  able  to  reaa  tolerably,  are  adnittt' 
upon  application.  The  number  of  free  aeholara  in  18U  TO  : 
under  tnirty.  Besides  the  grammar-school,  there  )■  ^  I 
national  schobi,  connected  with  the  chnreh,  vhicb  u  lAer- 
ally  supported  by  voluntary  donations,  and  allbrds  instiiK- 
tion  to  100  girls  and  150  boys.  There  are  also  two  scboob 
established  by  the  Independents  and  WeslOTan  MetbodiA 
which  are  numerously  attended.  In  1831  the  population  of 
the  borough  was  5253.  Ludlow  has  returned  two  memhw* 
to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
{Boundary  Reports ;  Municipal  Corporation  Reports,  8k.) 

LUDLOW  ROCKS.  The  upper  part  of  the  *  SilurM 
system '  of  Mr.  Murchison  is  tnus  designated.  Tbej  in- 
clude the  following  three  terms: — 

Upper  Ludlow  Rock. — A  thick  mass  of  laminated  artBa* 
ceous  deposits,  seldom  acquiring  considerable  baidno^ 
and  nuggesting  the  notion  of  harin?  b<wn  deoostlsi  si 
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a  nud^  sedimeDt;  from  which  circunutauca  it  has  also 
been  called  '  mudstone  *  hy  Mr.  Murchison.  Very  rich  in 
fbttila. 

Aymestiyljmestone.— A  conoretionair  and  polypi&rous 
limestone,  of  local  ooourrence  and  small  thidkneu*  merely 
wparatioe  the  other  toms.   Many  finaila. 

Lower  Xudlow  Uoek.— Oiieay  an  argjUaoeoui,  ahaly, 
and  flaggy  deposit,  with  a  tow  caloaieous  noddlei^  yidding 
shells. 

The  limestone  of  Wenlock  and  Dudley  Uea  below. 

LUDLOW.  EDMUND,  was  born  at  Maiden-Bradley 
in  Wiltshire,  about  the  year  1620.  His  father.  Sir  Henry 
Ludlow,  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  that  countv, 
and  its  representative  in  the  Loug  Parliament,  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  democratic  cause,  which  was  likewise  eagerly 
espoused  by  liis  son.  Bdmund  Ludlow  volunteered  in 
Essex's  army,  and  first  engaged  the  king's  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill  (1 642) :  from  tha  time,  with  only  occa- 
sional iuterruptionsihe  filled  such  stationa,  military  or  civil, 
as  rendered  him  an  imptvtant  partisan.  He  denounoad 
the  miagovernmeat  of  the  kin^,  and  aou^t  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  estfU>liahment  of  a  commoa- 
wealth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  assistants  in  CoL 
Pride'a  pui^e,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  king's  judges,  and 
one  of  the  most  ea^r  voters  for  the  anniMlation  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  His  independence  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  Cromwell*  who,  to  impair  his  influence,  sent  him  to  Ire- 
land with  a  military  command  (1650),  an  expedient  which 
mmt  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  most  politic ;  Cor  when 
Cromwell  assumed  the  authority  of  Protector,  Ludlow  loudly 

!>rotested  against  his  elevation,  and  if  he  had  been  in  Ene- 
and  might  possibly  have  impeded  it.  Consistent  in  his  ad* 
vocacy  of  an  equal  commonwealth,  he  refused,  when  he  left 
Ireland,  to  yield  Crqmwell  an  unqualified  submission.  He 
was  r^rded  with  great  ieidousy  on  Moaunt  of  this  raftiwd, 
and  security  was  required  that  he  should  not  aot  in  hoatili^ 
to  the  goTemment.  His  broUier,  Thomai  Ludlow,  privately 
famished  the  security,  and  Ludlow  retired  into  BaaM.  where 
he  resided  until  Oliver  Cromwell's  death.  He  then  resumed 
his  public  course ;  was  active  in  parliament  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  the  council  of  state,  and  i^n  received  a 
command  of  troops  in  Ireland.  Accusations  were  afterwards 
brought  against  him  by  the  council  of  officers ;  he  was  called 
an  opponent  of  the  interests  of  the  army,  and  charged  with 
high  treason.  In  ooosequence  of  these  charges  he  travelled 
toLond<ui,  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  there  offered 
to  enter  on  his  defence ;  but  suob  was  the  state  of  confu- 
sion at  this  time.  Monk  and  his  forces  being  daily  expected 
in  London,  that  he  was  neither  heard  nor  were  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  advanced  any  further.  When  the 
king  was  restored,  Ludlow,  justly  estimatiDg  his  inseeurity, 
fied  the  country;  and  after  narrowly  eio^ng  capture, 
landed  at  Dieppe,  in  September,  1660.  From  Dieppe  he 
went  to  Switserland,  and  having  visited  Geneva  and  Berne, 
resided  principally  at  Vevay.  la  1689,  wearied  with  exil^ 
he  returned  to  England,  hoping  that  his  offenoes  as  a  re- 
publican were  either  forgotten  or  fornven:  but  he  was 
disappointed;  an  arrest  was  threatened,  and  lie  was  com- 
prilea  again  to  fly  to  Vevay,  where  he  died  in  1693,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  His  memoirs  were  written  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  first  printed  at  Vevay,  two  vdumeg  in  1698, 
and  a  third  in  the  following  year.   (Ludlow's  Memmrs.) 

LUDOLPHUS.  JOB  (the  Latinised  form  of  his  real 
name  Leutholf),  was  born  at  Erfurt,  the  lith  June,  1624, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
principally  studied  jurisprudoice  and  Uie  Oriental  lan- 
euwaa.  After  leaving  Leyden,  ha  rwnained  for  acme  time 
in  I'^rig  Bs  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Swedish,  ambassador. 
In  1652  he  removed  to  tho  court  of  the  duke  of  8axe- 
Gotba,  in  orAsr  to  superintend  the  edaeation  of  the  duke's 
children.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at 
Frankfortxm-the-Main,  where  lie  died  on  the  8th  April,  1 704. 

Ludolph  waa  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental  scholars 
of  his  age,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  European 
vho  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopia  langua^,  wnirh 
be  learnt  with  the  assistance  of  a  native  of  Abyssmia.  He 
published  at  London,  in  1661,  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of 
this  language ;  but  a  much  improved  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary appeared  at  Frankfort  in  169^,  and  of  the  grammar 
in  1702.  Ludolph  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  Amharie 
language,  of  which  he  published  a  dictionary  and  grammar 
»n  1698. 

The  most  nnpactant  of  LuddpVkothK  works  an:  'Histo- 
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ria  iBthiopiw,  sive  Desoriptio  R^^ni  Habeasinorum,  quod 
Tulgo  male  Presbyteri  Johannis  vocatur,'  Frankfort,  1681 
'Ad  Historiam iSthiopicam  Commentarius,*  Frankfort,  ifig ; 
(there  is  an  English  edition  of  the  'History  of  Ethiopia'); 
'  Relatio  Nova  de  hodiemo  Habessiniv  statu  ex  India  nnper 
allata.*  E^kfort,  1693 ;  '  Appendix  Seeuuda  ad  Historiam 
^thiopioam,  oontinens  Dissertationem  jde  Loonstis,'  Ftenk- 
fort,  1694;  *Epistola  ^thiopioead  universam  Habesuno- 
rum  gentem  scripta,'  Frankfort,  1663;  'EpistolsB  Samari- 
lansB  Sichemitarum  ad  Ludoiphum,*  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  1688;  and  a  translatim  of  the  Psalms  into 
Ethiopic,  Frankfort,  1701. 

LUGANO.  [TiciNo.] 

LUGO.  [Galicia.] 

LUKE.  ST.,  the  Evangelist.  Respecting  the  birth  and 
early  lifb  of  this  evangelist  we  have  no  certain  information ; 
of  his  later  history  we  learn  something  from  his  own  work, 
the  Acta  q/*  the  ApostUa.  [Apostles,  Acts  of.]  A  wnai- 
derable  knowledsa  of  the  Greek  language  ia  displayed  in  bis 
writings,  espeoiu^  in  the  intioducticMi  to  his  GK»pel,  which 
is  written  in  elegant  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  his  lan- 
guage oontains  many  Hebraisiiis,  and  he  was  evidoitly  well 
acquainted  with  the  rdigious  rites  ot  the  Jews,  whose  mode 
of  computing  time  he  follows.  (ZuA«,  xxii.  1 ;  Acts,  ii.  I ' 
xli.  3, 4;  XX.  6. 16,  &o.)  Hence  it  has  been  much  disputei. 
whether  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  Grentile  before  he  emtmced 
Christianity.  The  difficult  is  best  explained  byihn  opt* 
nion  of  Bolten,  confirmed  by  atradition current  in  Jumuio's 
time,  that  Luke  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  became  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  early  in  life.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
Acta,  xxi.  28-31,  and  Coloaa.,  iv.  11, 14.  From  the  fbrmer 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  accused  Paul  of  defiling 
the  temple  by  bringing  into  ita  Greek.Tropfaimus  of  Ephe- 
sus.  Luke  was  then  with  Paul  iActs,x:a.  17, 18),  and  the  ac- 
cusation would  have  regarded  him  also,  if  he  had  not  been 
looked  upon  as  a  Jew  bjf  reUgim.  In  the  latter  passage 
Paul  distinguishes  Luke  ftem  other  individuals  'who  ar« 
of  the  cireumeision,'  which  wems  to  show  that  Luke  was 
not  a  Jew  by  birth ;  unless  indeed  the  Luke  here  men< 
tioned  be  another  individual,  which  we  have  no  reason  ta 
suppose.  Of  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  we 
know  nothing.  C^ve  and  Mill  have  supposed  that  he  was 
converted  by  Paul  at  Antiooh ;  but  they  are  not  supported 
by  any  antient  writer :  nor  is  it  likely  that  Luke  would  have 
passed  over  such  an  event  in  writii^  the  Acta. 

From  the  passage  quoted.above  (Co/.,  iv.  14),  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers, 
it  appears  that  Luke  was  a  physician.  Another  tradition 
makes  him  a  painter,  but  this  statement  is  generally 
allowed  to  deserve  no  credit ;  and  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
Wetstein,  that  he  was  a  slave  during  part  of  his  lift^  seems 
equally  unfounded. 

Luke's  native  country  is  unkown.  Ensebias  and  Jaromo 
say  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioeh ;  but  this  statement  ia 
not  found  in  Irennus,  Clement  TertuUian,  or  Origen,  nor 
in  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Eusebius.  Eiolihorn  has 
conjectured  that  this  tradition  arose  from  confounding  the 
Evangelist  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  who  ia  mentioned  as 
living  at  Antioeh,  in  Acta,  xiii.  1.  Many  writers  however 
entertain  the  opinion,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen, 
that  this  Lucius  and  the  evangelist  Luke  were  the  same 

?;rson.  This  conjecture  is  ably  maintained  by  Mr.  Clutrles 
aylor,  the  editor  of  Galmet. 

Some  early  writers,  but  of  no  very  high  authority,  affirm 
that  Luke  was  one  of  the  seventy  ^einles  sent  forth  by 
Christ,  whose  mission  he  akme  of  the  Evangelists  records. 
(Luke,x.)  Others  mention  hun  as  the  companion  of  Cle(^ 
in  the  journey  to  Emmana,  recorded  in  Lme,  xxiv,  13.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  mmtion  of  (^eopas,  while  hiscompanioa's 
name  is  withheld,  the  fullness  ana  general  character  of  the 
narrative,  and  especially  the  notice  of  minute  circumstanoes 
which  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  record,  prove  that  the 
traveller  was  the  Evangelist  himself.  Other  reasons  are 
adduced  for  believing  him  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
time ;  namely,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  (rospel  and  the 
earliu  cliapters  of  the  Acta  have  every  mark  of  being  writ- 
ten by  an  eye-witness  of  the  fects  he  narrates,  and  that 
all  the  appearances  of  Christ  aftw  his  resurrection  men- 
tioned by  him  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem. To  this  it  is  objected  that  we  can  only  understand  tba 

Erefoca  to  his  Gospel  (i.  1-4)  as  a  distinct  assertion  that 
't  I^ko  was  not  an  ^w-witness  hims^  but  that|he  de* 
rived  his  inftrmation  from 


la  Act*,  xi.  88,  the  Qimhridge  MS.  hu  a  Tarioux  read- 
ing, '  and  when  we  were  feathered  tt^ether,  there  stood  np,* 
Sec,  which,  if  admitted,  would  prove  that  Luke  was  con- 
nected with  the  Chuioh  at  Antioch  about  aj>.42:  but 
thb  reading  ie  not  WMllf  neooimted  of  mj  great  aa- 
thority. 

The  fliit  distinot  mentioa  of  Lnke  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  AoUf  xvi.  10,  11.  wbne,  in  relating  the  virion 
which  Paul  taw  at  Trm^  Uie  writer  suddenly  begina  to  use 
the  first  person  plural,  whence  it  it  inferred  that  Xuke  here 
'  jinned  the  Apostle  (about  a.d.  53),  whom  he  aooompanied 
to]niiUppi(ver.  12).  He  seems  to  have  remained  at  Philippi 
during  Paul's  journey  to  Athens  and  Corinth;  for  he  drops 
the  first  person  atver.  17,  and  does  not  resume  it  till  he 
relates  Paul's  return  to  Philippi  (xx.  5,  6).  From  this 
time  it  appears  from  the  Aett  tnat  Luke  was  Paul's  con- 
stant companion  till  his  arrival  at  Rome  (about  A.D.  61  or 
63),  where  he  remained  with  the  Apostle  for  some  time, 
probably  during  Paul's  first  imprisonment  He  is  men- 
tbned  more  tban  onoe  in  Paulas  Epistles  written  during 
this  period.  (Col^  iv.  14;  2  TVffi.,  iv.  2;  Philem,,  t  34.) 
Some  aawKNa  him  to  be  *  the  l»other  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  ehnrebes*'  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(viii.  18 ;  xii.  18).  Besides  his  intimacy  with  Paul,  he  is 
said  by  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers, 
to  have  had  a  ooniiderable  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles:  indeed,  they  often  speak  of  Luke  and  Mark 
as  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  as  distinguished  from  John  and 
Matthew,  who  were  disciples  of  Christ 

Respecting  the  end  of  Luke's  life,  the  tradition  is,  that 
after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment  he  re- 
tired to  Achaia,  where  he  resided  some  few  years,  wrote  his 
Qospel  and  the  Apts  of  the  Apostles,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  (some  say  SO,  others  84  years),  probably  by  a 
natural  dei^,  as  we  have  no  mention  <»  his  martyrdmi. 
'  LUKE,  STo  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  is  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  written  1^  the  evangelist  Luke,  and 
one  of  the  oanonical  books  of  the  New  Testament 

The  genuineness  and  authentiraty  of  this  Gospel  are  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
and  confirmed  by  intenul  evidence,  and  by  the  passage  in 
Act*,  i  1,  compared  with  this  Gospel,  i.  4.  Hichaelis  has  in- 
deed objected  to  its  canonical  authority,  and  to  that  of  St 
Mark's  Gospel  also,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  these  hooks 
are  not  the  production  of  Apostles.  But  such  an  a^ment 
cannot  be  admitted  in  oppoeition  to  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  nor  have  we  any  proof  that  inspira- 
tion was  confined  to  the  Apostles.  The  genuineness  of  parts 
of  the  (3ospel  has  been  called  in  question,  especially  of  the 
Ist  and  2na  ohaptan.  But  these  chapters,  hung  in  all  ex- 
isting MSS.,  are  anworted  a  we^ht  of  external  evidence 
which  no  internal  dimenlties  can  overthrow. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  state  that  St  Luke  composed 
his  Gospel  under  tlw  superintendence  of  St.  Paul.  Ireneus 
says  that  '  Luke  put  down  in  a  book  the  gospel  preached 
by  Paul  ;'  Tertullian,  that '  Luke's  digest  is  often  ascribed 
to  Paul.'  In  all  probability  St  Luke  would  not  neglect  St 
Paul's  assistance  in  so  important  a  work,  but  the  idea  that 
the  Chrapel  is  really  St  Paul's,  and  that  St  Luke  was  little 
more  than  his  amanuensis,  is  not  sustained  by  any  striking 
i^reemeut  in  the  style  of  the  two  writers. 

The  most  probable  date  of  St  Luke's  Ghnpd  is  about  a.d. 
63  or  64.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  probably  written  not  long  befiwe  that 
hook,  Somewritersphweitin  ajx.  63.  llieo- 

phylact  SMarts  that  it  was  written  fifteen  yean  after  Christ's 
ascension. 

With  reqwet  to  the  place  of  its  composition  the  common 
tkdiUon  is  that  it  was  written  in  Greece;  Jerome  says  in 
Achaia  and  Bceotia. 

Like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  this  Gospel  is  dedicated  to 
TheophiluB.  l^he  eoqectures  of  critics  respecting  this  per- 
sonage are  as  numerous  as  is  usual  on  such  points ;  the 
conclusion  at  which  Kuinoel  arrives  is  that  he  was  a  con- 
verted Gentile,  living  without  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  This 
dedication,  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  and  acmie  marks 
in  the  work  itself,  such  as  the  explanations  given  (tf  matters 
exclusively  Jewid),  prove  that  the  Gospel  was  designed  fbr 
tlw  benefit  of  Gentiu  converts. 

The  contanta  tins  Gospel  are  not  airanged,  like  those 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  in  ohronologieal  order,  but 
taiher  aeoordin^  to  the  sulgeets.  Sohleiwniaobur  haa.pro- 
pesed  the  following  classification ; — 
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1.  The  inteml  ^veeAing  the  puUie  Iffc  cUmu,  «B^t 

i.  and  iL 

2.  NarratiTes  of  actions  and  diseonrses  of  Jeans,  chidiy 
at  Capernaum  and  Us  neighbourhood.  Chapa.  ut  to  ix. 
39. 

3.  Simflar  nanatircs,  relating  mostly  to  a  journey  of 
Christ  to  JemsalenL  The  exact  end  of  this  divisini 
is  donbtfkiL 

4.  The  last  days  of  C3ms^  his  sufferings  and  death,  and 
his  resurrection  snd  ascension. 

The  qualiflcatims  of  St.  Luke  fbr  tlie  task  he  undertook 
were  very  high.  He  was  evidenthr  a  well-educated  man ; 
perhaps  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  'events  he 
relates;  andassuredly  he  had  excellentopportunitiesof  gain- 
ing information  from  eye-witnesses.  Be  assures  us  that  he 
hu  'accurately  examined  all  matters  from  the  very  first 
(mp^Xm^iein  dvuOty  immv  iKptflOQ.  L  3) ;  and  his  asser- 
tion is  borne  out  by  many  marks  of  care  and  accuracy  which 
appear  in  his  narrative.  In  both  his  works  he  is  serupo- 
lously  minute  with  respect  to  dates  and  numbers  (lee  fir 
example  iii.  I);  and  ha  hu  taken  the  trouble 

to  insert  copies  of  important  doeonents  and  aecuiats  reports 
of  speeches.  The  examples  of  the  latter  are  very  nnmenws; 
of  the  former  we  Imve  a  striking  instance  in  the  letter  of 
Lysias  to  Felix.  (AcU^  xxiii.  26.)  It  will  not  indeed  ap- 
pear improbable  to  an  attentive  reader  of  this  evangelist, 
especially  in  the  aooount  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Gmsaiea  to 
Rome,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  jonmal  of 
event^  which  he  used  in  composing  his  histories. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  sources  of  this  Gospel 
and  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  has  been  alluded  to 
under  Gospel.  A  fbll  account  of  the  theories  fkamed  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  Hone's  *  Introduction.' 

(Lardner's  OedibUitv,  and  Livet  qf  tht  jfyotUn  ami 
Evangelittt ;  Cave's  IwM  qf  the  Amttlet  and  Semf 
gtlitt*;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  m  Lib.  But.  If.  T.  Proleg. 
in  Luc. ;  Calmet^s  Dictionary  to  the  Bible,  by  Charles  Tay- 
lor; the  Introduetiont  of  Miehaelis  (by  Bishop  IbzdiX 
Hug,  Home,  and  Eichhom ;  and  Scfalfflermaehers  CriUmt 
Bwy  on  the  Goepel  qf  Luke,  with  IntroduetMHi  hf 
Translator.) 

LULBA-ELF.  [Bothnia.} 

LULLY,  RAYMUND,  sumamed  the  Bnlightmed  Doe 
tor,  an  enthusiastic  and  remarkable  oharacter  oi  the  thir>- 
teenth  century,  was  bom  at  Palma,  in  the  island  of  M^|oKa, 
in  1 234,  In  early  life  he  followed  his  paternal  profession  of 
urma  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  abandtmed 
hims^  to  all  the  licence  of  a  soldiers  life.  Passing  fivm 
extreme  to  extreme,  Lolly  subseqnently  ratiied  to  a  oaser^ 
where  be  punned  a  Ufb  m  solitndis  and  rigorous  aaoetieisa. 
Here  he  pretended  to  have  had  visionB,  uid,  among  other^ 
a  manifestation  ofChriston  the  cross,  who  ealled  him  to  bis 
service  and  the  oonveruon  of  the  Mohuamedans.  Here- 
upon he  divided  all  his  property  among  the  poor ;  and  in 
his  thirtieth  year  he  began  to  prepare  himself,  by  diligent 
study,  for  the  labours  and  duties  of  a  missionary.  Ijeaming 
Arabic  from  a  slavey  he  read  in  that  language  several  philo- 
sophical works,  the  perusal  of  which,  in  all  probabfli^.  sug- 
gested those  new  views  of  grammar  and  dialectic  hr  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  reform  science,  and  thereby  the  world 
itself.  Full  of  this  idea  he  had  a  second  visioa  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  semblance  of  a  fiery  seraph,  by  whom  he  was 
expressly  eiqoined  to  commit  to  writing  and  to  pablish  the 
treatise,  to  which  he  himself  gave  the  name  of*  An  LnUia,' 
but  whidi  his  followen  and  admiren  d%niM  by  the  title 
of  the  *  Great  Art '  (An  Magna).  Having  besought  James 
of  Aragon  to  establish  a  monastery  in  Majorca  for  the  edu- 
cation of  thirteen  monks  in  the  Arabic  language  and  Uw 
duties  of  missionaries,  he  went  to  Rome  to  seek  the  cona- 
tenance  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.  for  similar  institutions  ana 
his  own  mission.  Receiving  however  little  em  courage- 
ment  he  viuted  Paris  and  Genoa  with  the  same  design, 
and  with  similar  success.  From  Genoa  he  crossed  io 
Africa,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  in  con- 
sequence of  his  dispute  with  a  Mohammedan  whom  he 
sought  to  convert  but  was  saved  by  the  intm»asion  at 
an  Arabian  mufti,  on  the  condition  of  quitting  Afirioa  fer 
ever.  This  promise  however  he  suheequently  eomsdewd 
not  to  be  binding  upon  him ;  for  aftor  revisiting  Ital^,  and 
in  TiiB  simbing  to  excite  sym^nthy  and  WM^peiatioo  in  his 
derigns,  he  reassnimed,  nnassisted^Jjis  enthuuastic  aniv 
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hsmiiiMilfBtoned  to  death;  and  hefeag  oast  iirtopuon, 
flnrad  nil  Uber^  to  the  genwosity  of  aome  Genoeie  mer- 
elianta.  Upon  his  return  to  Europe  Lully  visited  its  princi- 
pal eitieSt  preaching  the  necessity  of  a  emsade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Lttid,  a  plan  of  which  he  laid  before 
Pope  Clement  V..  by  whom  it  was  received  with  little  or  no 
fiivour.  Unchecked  however  by  so  many  disappointments, 
and  with  the  ardour  of  his  enthusiasm  stOl  unabated,  LuUy 
returned  a  third  time  to  AAioa,  where  his  seal  for  oonversion 
entailed  upon  him  dreadftil  torments,  from  which  he  was  a 
second  time  rescued  by  the  generosity  of  thb  Genoese. 
The  sufibrings  however  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  were 
so  great,  that  LuUy  died  on  his  passage  home  when  he  was 
just  within  sight  cv  his  native  country,  in  the  year  1315. 

The '  Ars  Magna  LuUi.  or  the  LuUian  Art,*  which  found 
a  ftw  admimlt  who  styloid  tbemidves  LolUsts.  after  its  iu< 
vantor,  and  was  subsequentfy  leTivad  and  improved  by  the 
oelsbrated  Giordano  Bruno,  ia  an  attempt  to  give  a  fitrmal 
anuigemoitof  allideas,  widi  a  view  as  wall  to  ftdlitate  in- 
strnction  as  to  systematise  knowledge.  The  means  which 
this  logical  machine  employs  are:*— 1,  letteia  (alphahetum 
artesX  whidi  stand  tir  certain  ^neral  terms  common  to  all 
tnwoes,  bat  especially  to  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
thMdog^;  2,  figures,  viz. — triangles,  squares,  and  circles, 
which  indicate  the  relations  of  those  general  terms ;  and 
3,  aaetioiu  (camerte),  in  which  the  combinations  of  these 
idcaa  or  tmms  are  formed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  figures. 
In  the  angular  spaces  of  the  triangles  and  squares  certain 
predicates  are  inscribed,  and  certain  subjects  on  the  circles. 
On  the  circle  of  subjects,  the  triangles  of  the  predicates 
bang  so  4xed  as  to  move  freely,  eveiy  possible  combination 
of  ioaaB  is  aupposed  to  be  produced  their  revolution,  ac- 
oordtnfE  aa  the  angular  points  soeeeflsmly  pasa  before  the 
letter  uueribed  aa  themai^inof  tbe-ciren.  Henoe  arise 
definitions,  axioms,  and  prapoHtions,  which  vary  infinitely 
according  to  the  different  application  of  g^eneral  or  parti- 
cular predicates  to  particular  or  genual  su^ects.  As  how- 
ever the  ideas  which  are  selected  for  the  fundamental 
notions  of  this  mechanical  logic  are  purely  arbitrary,  the 
knowledge  to  which  it  professes  to  lead  must  be  narrow  and 
limited,  and  at  best  it  does  but  frtmish  a  few  laws  of  uni- 
venal  notions  for  analysis  and  combination.  Nevertheless 
as  the  invention,  weak  as  it  is,  was  founded  on  a  feeling  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  dialectic  of  the  schools,  and  as  it 
fttmisbed  a  weapon  tot  its  opponents,  the  name  of  Raymund 
JjaHy  has  bem  nratefully  puced  on  the  list  of  the  reformers 
(riTpbilosophy.  In  his  personal  character  he  aeems  to  clum 
man  juatly  mir  admiration  for  the  iron  resolution  with 
yihkb,  late  in  life,  and  for  the  most  part  unasusted.  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
ibr  the  steady  resolution  with  which  he  petseverra  in  his 
scheme  of  converting  the  heathen  in  dnpite  of  all  dis- 
couragements and  disappointment. 

The  works  of  LuUy  have  been  edited  by  Saliinger.  *  Ray- 
mondi  LulUi  <^era  omnia,'  in  10  vou.  fol^  Hayenee, 
1721-42. 

LULLY  (or  LULLI).  JEAN-B  APTISTK,  the  father  of 
Trench  dramatic  music,  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  bom 
^  Florence  in  1633.  Showing  in  his  infant  years  a  strong 
propensity  for  music,  a  kind-hearted  monk  taoght  him  tbe 
use  of  ttie  guitar,  an  instrument  then  aa  OMnmon  in  Italy  as 
it  is  now  in  Spain.  Having  attracted  tbe  notice  of  the 
Chevalier  Guise,  he  waa  by  tnat  nobleman  recommended  to 
Mademoiselle  da  Mmtpaisier,  nieee  of  Lonis  XIV^  as  a 
page,  md  sent  to  Paris  in  his  fourteenth  year.  But  his 
ready  wit  and  talent  Ibund  no  fovour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
prinoesB,  for  they  were  not  set  ofT  by  either  a  good  figure  or 
a  pleasing  countenance.  Instead  therefore  of  becon^g  the 
bearer  of  the  lady's  &n,  or  perhaps  of  her  confidential  com- 
munications, he  was  placed  in  tbe  kitchen,  and  commenced 
hi*  life  of  activity  in  the  humble  eapacitj  of  marmtton,  or 
BcuUion.  This  degradation  however  did  not  much  dis- 
eourage  him.  He  had  previously  acquired  some  know- 
Adg*  <Hf  the  vitdin,  and  now  dedicated  every  spare  moment 
to  it  His  devotion  and  industry  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  report  of  his  skill  quickly  aaontded  to  tbe  qiart- 
■tenia  of  Oie  princess,  who  traced  bun  imdar  an  able  master, 
and  be  soon  was  numbered  among  tbe  king's  twenty-four 
viaUna.  H«  now  aspired  to  tbe  rank  of  composer,  and 
having  ptoduoed  aome  aits  which  *  with  ravished  ears  tbe 
monarch  beard,*  be  was  individually  summoned  into  the 
loyal  pfeaenoe.  eommanded  to  perform  himself  tbe  oompo- 
aitionawUdi  had  axdtad  ao  mndi  j^Msm^  and  from  mat 


moment  tbe  rood  to  promotion  and  btmour  waa  opened  to 
him.  He  waa  immediately  placed  at  tbe  bead  en  a  new 
band,  denominated  Ln  Patitx  Plokm*,  which  soon  ecUpaed 
the  femous  bande  dn  vingt-quairg, 

Lully  now  was  engaji;^  to  write  music  for  the  BaUetg^ 
entertainments  of  a  mixed  kind  muob  admired  at  court. 
But  Louis,  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  grand  opera  not  long 
before  established  at  Venice,  and  encouraged  iu  his  design 
by  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  founded,  in  1669,  the  Acadimia 
Royale  de  Musique,  an  institution  which  has  ever  since 
continued  to  flourish.  At  the  head  of  this,  Lully,  who  had 
been  appointed  Surintendani  de  la  Muiique  de  la  Chambrt 
du  Rot,  was  H>on  placed,  and  being  associated  with  Quinault, 
the  admirable  lyric  poe^  carried  into  effect  tbe  king  s  wishes 
to  their  utmost  extent  His  abilities  and  exertions  were  not, 
as.is  too  usual,  suffered  to  remain  uniewaxded:  boMdes  llie 
glory  of  comitate  sneoeas,  be  acquired  a  handsome  fortune^ 
and  was  raised  to  the  bonourable  rank  of  Seerittdre  du  SoL 
The  proud  Seerttaire*  hentated  at  admitting  a  marmitois 
into  their  number.  Lully  complained  to  the  king.  '  X  bava 
honoured  them,  not  you,'  said  tbe  numarob,  'by  putting  a 
man  of  genius  among  them.' 

On  the  recovery  of  Louis  from  a  severe  operation,  LuUy 
composed  a  Te  Deum,  and  during  a  reheanal  of  it,  while 
beating  tbe  time  to  the  band  with  his  cane,  he  struck  his 
foot  a  violent  blow,  which  was  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences, and  having  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  quack, 
his  life  paid  the  forfeit  of  bis  credulity.  He  died  in  Paris, 
in  1687.  where,  in  the  church  dee  Petite  Ph-ei,  his  fiunily 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by- a  priest,  who  refused  him  the 
consolations  of  the  church,  unless  be  consented  to  destroy 
the  opera  on  wbioh  be  waa  engaged.  He  complied:  the 
manusoript  waa  oommitted  to  the  flames.  A  Mend,  enter- 
ing shoruy  after,  reproached  him  for  having  listened  to  a 
dreaming  Janaenist  'HushI  hushl*  whispered  the  com- 
poser, '  I  have  another  fur  copy  of  the  work  in  my  drawer.' 

Lully  was  a  shrewd  man,  possessing  a  considerable  fond 
of  humour,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 
His  companionable  qualitiss  led  him  too  much  into  com- 
pany, which  he  did  not  enjoy  in  a  temperate  manner,  and 
the  serious  turn  which  the  accident  just  mentioned  took  was 
imputed  to  the  bad  state  of  body  produced  by  his  habitual 
indulgences.  As  a  composer,  he  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  first  in  his  art.  To  him  music  is  indebted  for  some  u 
its  ^re^est  improvements,  and  his  works  display  genina  of 
a  high  order  tempered  l^  the  soundest  judgment.  Even 
Handel  acknowleaged  that  he  modelled  bia  overtnrea  aftw 
those  of  LuUy;  and  our  iUustrious  PureeU  did  not  besitata 
to  profit  by  many  bints  afforded  by  the  nineteen  otpens 
composed  by  the  mourite  of  Loui*  te  Orand. 

Lt7MBA'GO.  [RHBUUATisif.] 

LUMBRrCUS.  Tbe  genus  ZuniirteiM  of  linnaus  con- 
sisted not  only  of  tbe  Earth-worms,  properly  so  called;  hot 
of  an  Intestinal  worm  or  Entozoon  (var.  Intestinalis  y),  the 
Atearis  lumbricoides,  which  so  often  infests  children,  and 
the  Lumbrtcm  marinus  or  Lug  of  our  shores,  so  much  in 
request  by  fishermen  as  a  bait  for  sea-fish.  The  genus,  as 
he  left  it,  comprised  only  the  two  species  terrtstris  and 
marinus,  and  is  arranged  under  his  Vermes  (Intestine), 
between  Ascarie  and  ZAmdmau. 

Lamarck  and  Cuvier  both  plaoe  the  genus  LimMeut 
amimg  the  Annelids. 

Tbe  fiffmer  makea  tbe  EtMurfee  n  Lombriemt*  tha 
second  fomily  of  bis  Apod  Annelid*.  He  obiMTea  that  ^ 
they  have  in  truth  projeoting  bristles  (soea)  extern  ally ;  but 
these  briatlea,  lardy  nsoieulated.  are  not  retractile,  have  no 
sheath,  nor  an  mey  flimisbed  with  pediCnrm  iwmiiif^, 
serving  as  a  case  for  bandlea  of  retractile  bristles,  aa  in 
all  the  AnneUds  of  Lamarck's  two  foUowing  ordm,  tbs 
Antennats  AmteUde  and  the  Sedentary  Annelids. 

Lamarck  states  that  he  formed  this  fomUy  at  the  expense 
of  the  genus  Lumbricus  of  Limueus,  or  rather  of  a  part  of 
that  genus ;  hut  be  adds  that,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
the  knowledge  of  their  internal  oi^anisation,  be  oonsidera 
bis  labouta  as  imperfect  and  provisional  only.  He  aas^pn 
to  this  fiunily  as  a  habitat  moist  earth  and  me  mud  or  aauA 
(vase)  of  tike  sea,  and  states  that  their  branchia  an  not 
known.  Tbe  tbne  soiera  placed  b^  blm  under  this  femily 
are  Lumbricus,  Thalassema,  and  Ctrratulus.  To  these  tlu 
editor  of  the  last  edition  adds  Stemapsis,  and  e^qftressea 
bis  opinim  that  Savigny's  genua  OfMia  ought  to  be  at- 
raged  »«Q!mM«..  □^g,,,,  .^GoOgk 
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Cufier  makes  the  AbrancMaia  (Les  Abranohes)  the  third 
wder  of  the  Aaoelids,  and  the  Setigerotu  AbraneJtiaia 
(Abranches  S^tigerSs,  ou  Pourvues  de  soies)  the  Rrat  order 
of  that  family.  The  order  consiatB  of  the  genera  Lumbricua 
and  Nat*.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  genera  that  we  are  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  it  is  ebaracteriied  by  a 
long  cylindrical  body  divided  by  wrinkles  into  a  great  Dum- 
ber of  rinni  uid  by  a  mouth  without  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  theXtonAnef  ought  to  be  subdivided ;  and  Savigny 
has,  in  effect,  subdivided  the  Earth-vorms  into  the  genera 
Bnterion,  HypogeBon,  and  Clitellio.  MM.  Audouin  and 
Milne  Edwards  distinguish  also  the  genus  Trophoma. 

Of  these  Bnterion  has  upon  each  nng  four  ]Murs  of  small 
brisde-like  processes,  eight  in  all. 

CliteUio  is  stated  to  have  two  bristle-like  praceues  only 
on  each  ring. 

HypogcBon  has,  besides  the  other  bristle-like  processes, 
one  ou  the  back  of  each  ring.  (This  form  is  noticed  as 
beini;  American  only.) 

TVopAoma  has  on  each  ring  four  bundles  of  short  bristle- 
like  prooesse^  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  a  ^at  number 
of  long  and  brilliant  bristle-like  processes  which  surround 
the  mouth. 

Bavigny  described  upwards  of  twenty  species,  which  he 

considers  to  be  distinct,  and  to  have  been  confounded  pre- 
viously under  the  name  of  Lumbricus  terretiris.  M. 
Horren,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  and  Ana- 
toiny  of  tla  Lumbriau  terrestris'  (Brussels,  I9i9),  appears 
to  be  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  number  of  species  de- 
scribed by  Savigny  and  others,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  merely  varieties.  M.  Milne  Kdwaids  (edit  of 
Lamarck's  Animaux  tans  Veriebres,  1838)  considers  the 
characters  on  which  Savigny  relied  as  distinctions  for  di- 
Tiding  the  group  into  the  toree  genera  as  of  little  import- 
ance. 

We  take  as  an  example  the  eommon  Earth-worm  iLum- 
brieut  terre»tri$  of  Linoeeus). 

OBOABniATiorr. 

Externally  the  Earth-w<»m  presents  a  body  oomposed  of 
numerous  narrow  rings  closely  approximated  to  each  other ; 
at  about  one-third  of  their  length  may  be  seen,  particularly 
at  the  season  of  reproduction,  the  clitellum,  which  becomes 
at  that  time  a  highly  important  agent.  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  reddish  or  bluish,  and  of  a  shining  aspect,  and  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  secreting  a  viscous  substance, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  protecting  sheath  to  its  body,  and 
greatly  facilitates  its  progress  through  the  earth.  The 
animal  is  eyeless,  and  unprovided  with  eithor  tentacles, 
branchisB,  or  cirrhi. 

Respiratory  System. — The  generally  received  opinion  is 
that  the  blood  of  the  Earth-worms  is  aerated  by  means  of 
lateral  series  of  small  pyrifbrm  vesicles,  analogous  to  the 
breathiug  sacs  of  the  Leech  [Lbbcb,  vol.  xiii,  p.  382],  and 
opening  externally  by  very  minute  pores. 

DigetHve  System.— the  mouth  consists  of  two  lips  with- 
out tentacles  or  armature  of  any  description ;  but  the  upper 
Up  is  elongated  and  proboscidiform.  The  osophagus,  which 
is  a  wide  membranous  canal,  is  continued  straight  down  for 
half  an  inch,  and  ends  in  a  dilated  bag  or  reservoir,  to 
which  succeeds  a  muscular  stomach  or  gizzard,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  rin^.  The  intestine  is  constricted  at  each 
segment  of  the  animal  by  a  series  of  ligaments  or  partitions, 
connecting  it  to  the  parietes  of  the  body,  and  swells  out  the 
intermediate  spaces,  when  distended  by  the  particles  of 
.  earth.  (See  tne  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  qf 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Museum  qf  the  Royal  College 
tff  Surgeons  in  London,  vol.  i.,  and  the  preparation  in  the 
Gallery,  No.  470.) 

Nervous  System.— T^a  nervous  system  of  the  Earth-worm 
consists  of  a  senes  of  smuU  ganglions  close  to  each  other. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sui^eons  is  a  preparation. 
No.  1296  (Gallery,  Phys.  Series),  illustrative  of  this  system. 
It  is  an  Earth-worm  (Lumbricus  /err^J/n'*,  Linn.)  with  the 
ventral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  removed  to  show  the  ner- 
vous chords,  their  ganglions,  and  lateral  branches.  The 
divei^nce  of  the  two  main  lateral  chords,  in  order  to  pass 
to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  uesophagus,  is  clearly  shown 
^Ca^■,  vol.  iii.,  part  1). 

Oenerative  4^*/em.— AUotriandrous,  or  with  male  organs 
so  d<4p<*Md  as  to  fecundate  the  ova  of  a  different  individual. 
(Owen.)  Uttvier  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  hermaphro- 
dite^  but  that  it  was  possible  that  theu  Junotion  only  served 


to  exeite  each  other  to  fecundate  tbemsebes.  It  hm*  Iwm 

doubted  whether  these  animals  are  oviparous,  ovoTivipsrouB, 
or  viviparous.  M.  Monttgre  and  Sir  Everard  Home  sup- 
posed them  to  be  viviparous.  M.  Leon  Dufour  ( 1825  and  1828) 
asserts  that  they  are  oviparous,  in  which  opinion  he  is  joined 
byM.  Dugds(l828),  who  believes  that  the  living  vermicular 
animals  which  M.  Monti^  took  for  young  LunArid  were 
intestinal  worms  only.  M.  Mnnm,  in  the  wcffk  abim 
alluded  to  (1829).  states  that  the  mode  of  reproduetioD  is 
both  oviparous  and  o\oTiviparous :  that  is,  we  apprehend, 
the  animal  under  certain  unfavourable  citoumstances  will, 
like  the  viper,  deposit  the  eggs,  instead  of  hatching  them 
internally.  The  statement  of  M.  Mont^gro  is  that  the 
descend  between  the  intestine  and  the  external  envekqie  lo 
the  circumference  of  the  rectum  (jusq*  autour  du  rectum), 
where  they  are  hatched,  according  to  Cuvior,  the  yourg 
making  their  exits  from  the  anus.  H.  Dufour,  on  the  con- 
trary, says  that  they  produce  eggs  analogous  to  those  of  the 
leeches.  In  the  Museum  of  this  College  of  Surgeons  (Gik- 
lery,  Phys.  Series,  No.  2294),  the  anterior  moiety  tif  an 
Earth-worm  {Lumbricua  terrestris.  Linn.)  is  shown  with 
the  parietes  of  the  body  slit  open  along  Uie  back,  and  ths 
two  halves  divaricated,  so  as  to  expose  the  altmentuy  eanal, 
testes,  and  ovaries.  Four  portions  of  black  bristle  indinte 
the  four  testes,  which  ore  the  small  white  globular  bodies 
immediately  exterior  to  the  bristtea,  two  on  each  side.  The 
ovaria  are  the  lar^r  oval  bodies,  of  a  less  pim  white  than 
the  testes,  in  the  mtempace  between  tlie  bristles.  Xb^  are 
four  on  each  side,  and  increase  in  size  an  they  are  situated 
more,  posteriorly.  Each  of  these  essential  organs  oS  repro- 
duction has  a  separate  external  aperture,  which  is  vecy 
minute ;  and  impregnation  takes  place  by  the  apposition  w 
the  genital  outlets  of  one  individual  to  those  of  another, 
without  intromission,  as  in  the  leech.  In  this  state  two  Earth- 
worms are  preserved  in  a  succeeding  series  (Owen.,  Cot^ 
vol.  iv.) ;  Nos,  2295  and  2296  are  also  preparations  illuatn^ 
tive  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  these  animals. 

Organs  qf  Progrnaan. — Earth-wums  creep  at  m  good 
pace  by  means  of  muscular  oontraction  and  dilatation  act- 
ing on  the  rings,  which  eairy  on  tbeii  under-iiide  the 
bristle-like  processes  above  mentioned*  these  last  opents 
as  feet.  The  power  of  elongation  is  considerable,  and  ths 
anterior  part  of  the  animal  acts  as  a  sort  of  awl  in  pue- 
tratine  the  earth. 

Hcaits,  The  Earth-worm,  as  &r  as  relates  to  iii 
appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  nocturnal  animal.  In  the  night-season  and 
at  early  morning  hundreds  may  be  seen,  though  not  ooe, 
unless  they  are  disturbed  either  by  moving  the  ground  a 
pouring  liquids  into  their  holes,  is  to  be  found  moving  about 
m  the  day.  The  power  of  reproducing  parts  after  mutilation 
is,  as  most  must  nave  noticed,  very  great  in  thia  animaL 

Utility  to  Jfon.— The  worm-casts,  whioh  so  much  aaBOj 
the  gardener  by  deforming  his  smooth-shaven  lawna,  are  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  agriculturist;  and  this  despised 
creature  is  not  only  of  great  service  in  loosening  the  earth 
and  rendering  it  permeable  by  air  and  water,  but  is  also  a 
most  active  and  powerful  agent  in  adding  to  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  and  in  covering  comparatively  barren  tracts 
with  a  superficial  layer  of  wholesome  mould.  In  a  paper 
'  On  the  Formation  of  Mould.'  read  before  the  Ge^ 

S'cal  Society  of  London,  by  Charles  Darwin.  Esq.,  F.GJS^ 
e  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  two  of  the  most 
striking  characters  by  which  the  superficial  layer  of  earth, 
or.  as  it  is  commoaly  called,  vegetable  mould,  is  distin- 
guished. These  are,  its  nearly  bomogeneou8nature,altbott^ 
overlying  different  kinds  of  subsoil,  and  the  uniform  fineneH 
of  its  particles.  The  latter  &ot  may  be  well  observed  in  any 
gravelly  country,  where,  although  in  a  ploughed  field,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  of  small  stones,  yet  in 
old  pasture-land  not  a  single  pebble  will  be  found  within 
some  inches  of  the  surface.  The  author's  attention  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wei^ood,  of  Maer  Hall,  in 
Staffordshire,  who  showM  him  several  fields,  some  of  which, 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  covered  with  lime,  and  others 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.  These  substances,  in  every 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  iiithes  beneath 
the  turf  lliree  fields  were  examined  with  care;  the  first 
consi!«ted  of  good  puslure-land,  which  bad  been  limed,  with- 
out having  wen  ploughed,  about  twelve  years  and  a  half 
before ;  the  turf  was  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer  or  row  of  aiaall 
aggng^ed  limips  of  the  lime,  forndog,  at  an  eanal  depth 
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ft  weU-iiurked  white  line.  The  soil  beneath  thin  was  of  a 
gravellf  natuie*  and  differed  very  considerably  from  the 
monld  nearar  the  aurftce.  About  three  yean  iinoe  cinders 
were  likewise  qtiead  ou  thia  field :  these  are  now  buried  at 
the  depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a  line  of  black  spots  parallel 
to  and  above  the  white  layer  of  time.  Some  outer  cinders, 
which  had  been  scattered  in  another  part  of  the  same  field, 
were  either  still  lying  on  the  surfhce  or  entangled  in  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  The  seoond  field  examined  was  remark- 
able only  from  the  cinders  being  now  buried  in  a  layer, 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  three  inches  beneath  the  surftioe. 
Thia  layer  was  in  parts  so  continuous,  that  the  superficial 
mould  was  only  attached  to  the  subsoil  of  red  clay  by  the 
longer  rootn  of  the  grass. 

^le  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete.  Pre* 
Tioualy  to  fifteen  years  siaee  it  was  waste  land ;  bat  at  that 
tmw  it  wfts  drained  harrowed,  ploughed,  and  well  corered 
with  burnt  mari  and  cinders.  It  lua  not  aince  be«t  dis- 
turbed, and  now  supports  a  tolerably  good  paitare.  The 
lection  here  was  turf  half  an  inch,  moula  two  inches 
and  a  half,  a  layer  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  comp<»ed  of 
fragments  of  burnt  marl  (conspicuous  from  their  bright  red 
colour,  and  some  of  considerable  siie,  namely,  one  inch  by 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  thick),  of  cinders,  and  a 
few  quartz  pebbles  mingled  with  earth ;  lastly,  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface  was  the  original  black 
peaty  soil.  Thus  beneath  a  laver  (nearly  four  inches  thick) 
of  fine  particles  of  earth,  mixed  with  some  vegetable  matter, 
those  substances  now  occurred,  whi^  fifteen  years  before, 
had  been  spread  on  the  turfoce.  Mr.  Darwin  stated  that 
the  appearance  in  all  eases  was  as  if  the  fragments  had,  aa 
the  fanners  believe,  worked  themselves  down.  It  does  not 
however  appear  at  all  possible  that  either  the  powdered 
lime  or  the  fragments  of  burnt  marl  and  the  pebbles  could 
sluk  throQgh  compact  earth  to  some  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  and  still  remain  in  a  continuous  layer ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  decay  of  the  ^'uss,  although  adding  to 
the  surface  some  of  the  constiLuent  parts  of  the  mould, 
should  separate  in  so  short  a  time  the  fine  from  the  course 
earth,  and  accumulate  the  former  on  those  objects  which 
so  lately  were  strewed  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  also 
remarked  that  near  towns,  in  fields  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  plonghed,  he  had  often  been  surprised  by  finding 
pieees  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches  below  the  turf.  On 
the  mountains  of  Chile  he  had  been  perplexed  by  noticing 
elevated  marme  shells,  covered  by  earth,  in  situations 
where  rain  conld  not  have  washed  it  on  them. 

The  explanatioif  of  these  circumstances,  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may  at  first  appear  trivial, 
the  author  does  not  doubt  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  that 
the  whole  is  due  to  the  d^^ive  process  by  which  the  com- 
mon Earth-worm  is  supported.  On  carefully  examining 
between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  describe^ 
the  author  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two 
inches  square  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  cast- 
ings of  worms.  It  ia  well  kdown  toat  worms  swallow  earthy 
matter,  and  that,  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
thcnr  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  the  remainder  in 
little  intestine-shaped  heaps.  The  worm  is  unable  to  swal- 
low ooarse  partides;  and  as  it  would  naturally  avoid  pure 
lime,  the  fine  earth  lying  beneath  either  the  cinders  and 
burnt  marl,  or  the  powdered  lime, would,  bya  slow  process, 
be  removed  and  thrown'  up  to  the  sur&ce.  This  supposition 
is  not  imaginary,  for  in  the  field  in  which  cinders  nad  been 
spread  out  only  half  a  year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw 
the  castings  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  fragments. 
Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  it  at  first  might  be  thought, 
the  great  number  of  Barth-worms  (as  every  one  must  he 
aware  who  has  ever  dug  in  a  grass-fleld)  making  up  for  the 
insignificant  quantity  of  work'  which  each  performs. 

Cm  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage  of  old 
pasture-land,  whiefa  rarmers  arc  always  particularly  averse 
from  breaking  up,  ia  explained ;  Ibr  the  worms  must  require 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of 
mould,  by  thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent 
parts  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  manures  added  by  man.  In 
the  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  had  been  well  digested.  It  is  probable  however  that 
the  process  is  continura,  though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much 
gi'iater  de-,)th ;  for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry 
weather  or  any  other  cause  to  descend  deep,  it  must  bring 
to  the  surihce,  when  it  empties  the  contents  of  its  body,  a 
fcw  partides  of  eardt.  Ttw  author  eencduded  by  lemarkm^ 


that  it  is  probable  thatev^partide  of  earth  in  <Ai  pasture 
land  has  passed  through  the  mtestines  of  wonDS«  and  bene* 
that  in  some  senses  the  term  *  animal  monld  *  would  ba 
more  appropriate  than  *  vegetable  mould.*  The  agrioul- 

turist,  in  ploughing  the  ground,  follows  a  method  strictly 
naturtd  ;  aud  be  only  imitates  in  a  rude  manner,  without 
being  able  either  to  bury  the  pd>bles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from 
the  coarse  soil,  the  work  which  natnre  is  dafly  perfbrmii^ 
by  the  agency  of  the  Earth-worm. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  Bflr.  Darwin  has  received 
from  Staffordshire  the  two  following  statements: — 1.  In 
the  spring  of  1635  a  bog^  field  was  so  thickly  covered  with 
sand  that  the  surface  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  sand 
is  now  overlaid  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  2.  About 
eighty  years  ago  a  field  was  mauured  with  marl,  and  it  has 
been  sinoe  ploughed,  hut  it  is  not  known  at  what  exaet 
period.  An  imperfbct  layer  of  the  marl  now  exists  at  a 
depth,  very  carefully  measured  from  the  surftce,  of  twdre 
inches  in  some  places  and  ibnrteen  in  others,  the  difference 
corresponding  to  the  top  and  hollows  the  ridges  or  butta. 
It  is  certain  that  the  marl  was  buried  before  the  field  was 
ploughed,  because  the  fragments  are  not  sctitered  through 
the  soil,  but  constitute  a  layw  which  is  horizontal,  and 
therefore  not  parallel  to  the  undulations  of  the  ploughed 
surface.  No  plough,  moreover,  could  reach  the  marl  in  its 
present  position,  as  the  furrows  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
never  mote  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In  the  above  paper 
it  is  shown  -that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been 
accumulated  in  fifteen  years;  and  in  this  case,  within 
eighty  years  (th«^  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered  probable 
from  the  agricultural  state  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
the  field  had  never  before  been  marled)  the  Earth-worms 
have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of  earth  averagioK  thir- 
teen inches  in  thickness.  (Pro^^lmgt  qf  the  Qtmogioal 
Sodetu  qf  London,  vol.  ii.,  1837-3ff.) 

LUMME,  a  name  for  the  bird  called  the  SpwskUdDwer^ 
or  Speckled  Loon  (Colymbu*  ArcticuM,  Linn.). 

LUNACY.  Unsoundness  of  mind  is  perhaps  the  most 
accurate  definition  of  the  present  legal  meaning  of  this  term 
that  can  be  given.  Formerly  a  distinction  was  made  between 
lunatics  and  idiots :  a  lunatic  being  described  as  one  who  has 
bad  understanding,  but  from  some  cause  has  lost  the  use  of 
his  reason ;  and  an  idiot,  as  one  who  has  had  no  under- 
standing from  his  nativity.  The  distinotion  bAween  these 
two  dasses  of  penons  of  unsound  mind  also  produced  some 
important  difl^noes  in  the  management  of  their  wopwty. 
These  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  therefore  it  will  bs 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  thia  article  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences to  the  individual  of  unsoundness  of  mind  gene- 
rally. Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  a  lunatic  is  <me  who  has 
lucid  intervals,  but  this  distinction  may  also  at  the  present 
day  be  disregarded. 

Persons  of  unsound  mind  may  inherit  or  succeed  to  land 
or  personal  property  either  by  representation,  devise,  or  be- 
quest, but  they  cannot  be  executors  or  administrators,  or 
make  a  will,  or  bind  themselves  by  contract  It  is  staled 
by  Blackstoue  that  tfae  conveyances  and  purchases  of  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  are  voidable,  but  not  actually  vovl; 
this  however  perhaps  needs  some  qualification,  for  a  bargain 
aud  sale,  or  surrender,  &c.,  and  also  personal  contraets  ma^ 
or  entered  i^ito  by  such  persons,  are  usually  void  as  against 
their  heirs  or  other  representatives,  though  it  is  true  a  feoff- 
ment with  livery  of  seisin  was  voidable  only.  [Contktahcbs.] 
A  person  of  unsound  mind,  though  be  afterwards  be  re- 
stored to  reason,  is  not  permitted  to  allege  his  own  insanity 
in  order  to  avoid  his  own  act ;  for  no  man  is  allowed  to  stul- 
tUy  himself,  or  plead  bis  own  disability  (13  Vesey,  59U), 
unless  he  has  been  imposed  upon  in  consequence  of  his 
mental  incapacitv  (2  Carr.  &  P.  178;  3  Carr.  &  P.  1,  30); 
and  an  action  will  lie  against  a  lunatic  upon  bis  contract  for 
necessaries  suitable  to  his  station.  The  reader  is  referred 
for  information  upon  this  subject  to  1  Blaclut.  Ctmm.,  S ' ' ; 
1  Fonbl.  b.  1,  c.  2 ;  2  Sugd.  Poto^  295-6 ;  5  Bam.  & 
170;  Hooay&M.  106,6.  Acts  done  during  a  lucid  interval 
are  nlid,  but  the  burthen  of  proving  that  at  the  time  when 
the  act  was  done  the  party  was  sane  aud  conscious  of  his 
proceedings,  lies  upon  the  person  asserting  this  fhot.  The 
marriiu;e  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  except  it  be  solem- 
nized during  a  lucid  interval,  is  void. 

The  d^ree  of  responsibility  under  which  persons  of  un- 
sound  mind  are  placed  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  Dy 
them,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind  which 
ihouM  be  oonsj^ered  as  defmving  die  p«r^  of  tlmt  jtKuat 
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•  talf-eontrol  which  oonstitutes  him  a  reeponnble  agent, 
an  in  a  painful  itata  af  unoertainty.  As  a  general  rule  it 
ma;  howererbe  laid  down  that  where  ansounoiwnof  mind, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  party  incompetent  to  ex- 
ereise  any  self-control,  is  established,  criminal  punishment 
will  not  be  inflicted;  but  that  he  will  be  kept  in  safe  ciu- 
-ody  doriiw  the  pleasure  ot  tha  crawn  (39  &  40  Geo.  IJJ., 
a  94,  and  1  8c  9  Viot^  o.  14).  On  the  auhjact  of  oriminal 
reiponsibiU^,  and  what  oonatitntes  nnsonndneni  of  mind 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various 
tmtises  on  medioal  jurisprudenoe,  particularly  to  that  by 
Dr.  lately  puhliriied  at  Boston  in  the  United  States : 
and  ^ao  mneiwly  to  Dr.  Haslam's  *  Observations  on  Mad- 
naii  and  Melancholy,*  *  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  it  rdates 
to  Insanitv.*  *  lUustrationa  of  Madness,'  and  his  other 
works.   Tne  following  remarks  may  however  be  useAil. 

In  lunacy  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether  the 
individual  he  actually  of  sound  mind,  though  a  jury  on 
an  inqntrition  held  under  a  commisnon  of  lunacy  must  ex- 
pretis  their  opinion  or  finding  in  the  form  that  the  alleged 
lunatic  is  of  *  unsound  mind*  (In  re  Hotmeg,  1  Russell,  182); 
but  though  siieh  must  be  the  finding  in  order  to  make  a 
man  logdly  a  Lunatic^  the  real  question  is  whethn  or 
not  the  departure  from  the  state  of  sanity  be  ttf  auch  -a 
nature  as  to  justiiy  the  eonflnement  of  the  indlvidnal,  or 
the  impeiitiui  of  restraint  upon  him  as  regards  the  dis- 
posal of  fail  property.  No  ^neral  rule  can  be  laid  down  by 
which  to  ensure  a  right  decision :  but  in  all  such  inquiries 
it  should  he  kept  in  mind  that  insanity  varies  infinitely  in 
its  fbmu  and  degrees.  It  should  be  particularly  remem- 
bered that  persons  may  he  of  weak  mind,  and  eeoentrie, 
and  even  be  the  subjeots  of  delusions  on  certain  subjects, 
and  yet  both  inoBensiVe  and  capable  of  directing  pecuntaty 
matterfl.  The  individual's  natural  character  shoula  be  taken 
Jito  consideration  as  accounting  for  ecoentricities  of  man- 
ner and  temper,  and  his  education  in  estimating  his  igno- 
rance and  apparent  want  of  intellect;  and  lastljr  due  allow- 
ance mnst  be  made  ftr  the  irritation  and  excitement  pro- 
duced in  a  mind,  perhs^  naturalW  weak,  by  the  inquiry 
itse^  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  and 
ptvper^.  Confidence  diould  not  be  placed  in  depositions 
or  evidenoe  faunded  on  short  and  inattentive  examina- 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  madman  conceals  his  disease,  and  with 
such  remarkable  cunning  and  dissimulation  that  the  detec- 
tion cf  it  is  very  difficult :  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
when  the  insanity  consists  in  some  haltucination ;  and  here, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  delusion  be  known,  it  will  often  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  elucidate  by  questions  any  proof  of 
unsoundness  of  mind.  Those  who  are  insane  on  particular 
subjects  will  reason  correctly  on  ordinary  and  trivial  points, 
provided  these  do  not  beccnne  associated  with  the  prevailiiig 
notions  whidi  constitute  thdr  disease. 

When  insanity  is  urged  as  the  ground  of  nm-TBsponii- 
btlity  for  a  criminal  aet,  it  has  been  oroneonsly  held  that 
the  main  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  individual 
has  or  had  '  a  sense  of  good  and  evil,'  *  of  right  and  wrong.' 
But  this,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Eoglisn  law,  is  found 
inoapabto  of  practical  apolication ;  and  the  recnrds  of  tri^ 

this  kind  show  that  ue  g^ide  to  the  decision  has  gene- 
rally been  the  proof,  or  absence  of  proof,  that  insanity  of 
some  kind  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act,  although  before 
and  after  it  the  power  of  reasoning  and  the  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong  might  be  retained.  Thus,  on  the  tnal 
of  Hatfield  for  shooting  at  George  III..  Erskine  ai^ued 
that  the  axistenoe  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  absolves  from 
oriminal  responsibility,  if  it  he  shown  .that  the  deltision  and 
criminal  aet  were  oonneeted;  and  on  this  principle  Hat- 
field WBi  acquitted,  but  eonfined  toe  life.  BelUngfaam  how- 
ever, who  shot  Mr.  Ptereival  under  an  equally  powerful  de- 
lusion, in  consequence  of  the  greater  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  occasioned  by  the  result  of  the  insane  act,  was 
eonvicted  and  executed.  In  many  instances  homicide  has 
been  prompted,  not  by  any  insane  hallucination  or  delusion, 
but  by  a  morbid  impulse  to  kilt.  Here  there  is  generally 
evidence  of  the  feelii^  and  propensities  of  the  individual 
having  been  previously  disordered,  of  his  being  in  fact  the 
subject  of  moral  insanity  [Insanitt],  and  judgment  in 
such  cases  is  aided  by  the  absence  of  motive  to  the  act 
Where  Um  general  conduct  of  the  prisoner  has  been  such 
as  to  indifimte  unsoundness  of  mind,  even  though  consider- 
able eotttrivance  has  aeoompanied  the  act;  or  where  there 
it  avitawe  of  hta  having  iMen  the  solgeet  of  an  iciflfatiUe 


impulet  to  kill,  it  is  beoomin^  now  the  praetiee  to  find  a 
verdict  of  acamttal,  in  opporitton  to  the  dlAer  aathixitisB 
who  confinea  the  exemption  from  responidxli^  on  IIn 
ground  of  insanity  within  vary  narrow  limits. 

A  lunatic  is,  according  to  law,  responsible  for  acts  oon- 
mitted  during  '  lucid  intervals,'  a  term  l^  wbidi  is  under- 
stood however,  not  mere  remissions  ef  liie  Tklenoe  of  As 
disease,  but  periods  durhag  which  the  mind  tesnmes  its 
perfectly  sane  oonditioii.  In  fiirming  an  opinion  eenewa- 
ing  such  luoid  intervals,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tht 
alnenoe  of  the  signs  of  insanity  must  have  comsidersfclt 
duration  before  it  can  be  thence  condudedthat  the  mind  is 
perfiscUy  sane  ;  and  that  lunatics,  when  apparently  eon* 
valesoent.  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  panoyams. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  determine  is  with 
regard  to  the  mental  capacity  of  old  persons,  in  whom  the 
mind  is  confessedly  impaired.  The  decay  of  intellect  in 
old  age  is  first  manifested  in  the  loss*  of  memory  of  p«- 
sons.  things,  and  dates,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
recent  impressions.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  liabOity  to  for- 
get name^  &o.,  which  will  rmder  the  will  of  an  <Aa  person 
invalid ;  it  should  be  shown  that  in  convenatioD  aJwot  lui 
afikirs,  and  his  friends  and  relations,  he  did  not  evince 
sufficient  knowle^  of  both  to  dispose  of  the  fonner  vjfli 
sound  and  nnliammelled  judgment  Many  old  men  snesr 
stupid  and  forgetAiI.  but  when  their  attention  ia  foirly  fixed 
on  their  property,  business,  and  family  affidrs,  undentand 
them  perrecuy,  and  display  sagacity  in  their  remarks. 

The  care  and  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  form  a  brandi 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were  fbrmerly  administered  Iqr 
the  kinff  himself  Since  the  dissolution  of  ibo  Court  a 
Wards,  the  lord  chancellor  has  been  specially  appointed  to 
exercise  this  power.  [Cbancsllor.]  The  method  of  prov- 
ing a  person  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
{siving  him  of  foe  contn^  of  his  property,  and,  when  tht 
circumstances  require  it,  providing  for  the  safe  cnstody  of 
his  person,  is  as  follows.  The  lordchancellor  upon  petmoa 
supported  by  affidavits,  and  in  some  cases  upon  m  petaonsl 
interview  auo  with  the  alleged  lunatic^  when  snch  a 
course  seems  necessary,  grants  a  eommisskn  to  inquiie 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  me  party,  and  if  the  Jury  ahoald 
find  him  to  be  IttmHc  or  of  unwumf  wind  (one  of  vhidi 
modes  of  finding  is  absolutely  aeeeasary),  the  care  ^  hii 
person  is  committed  to  some  relation  or  other  fit  penua 
with  a  suitable  allowance  for  maintenance,  who  is  called 
the  committee  of  the  person ;  and  the  care  of  the  estate  is 
committed  either  to  the  same  or  some  other  person,  who  is 
called  the  committee  of  the  estate.  [Guardian.]  TliecoBh 
mission  is  a  proceeding  issuing  from  the  common-lav  side  of 
tbe  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  after  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  tbe  chancellor  acts  by  virtue  of  his  gensal  aa- 
thority.  and  his  orders  are  enforced  by  the  general  pnesv 
(tf  tbe  court  The  committee  of  tiie  estate  is  consigned  ss 
a  mere  bailiff  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  sole  intBreatof 
tlw  owner,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  suoceiiois ;  hot 
the  court  will  order  allowances  to  be  made  to  near  relidioBi 
of  the  party  who  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  even  to  his  natural 
diild,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  several  parties  justiljr 
and  require  it,  and  will  direct  proper  acts  to  be  done  in  the 
management  of  the  estate,  as  repair  of  buildings,  felling  of 
timber  which  ia  deterioiating,  &c 

On  tbe  general  subject  see  Stock  On  the  Late  qf  Him 
Compote'  Mentis;  and  Collinson  On  Lunacy. 

LUNAR  OBSERVATION  generaUy  means  an  obser 
vation  of  tbe  moon's  distance  from  a  star,  for  tbe  por- 

e Be  of  finding  the  longitude.  [Loif  oitudb  and  Latitodb, 
BTHOOS  OF  FiNDINOj 

LUNAR  THEORY.  By  the  theory  of  a  planeC  » 
meant  the  deduction  of  its  motion  from  the  law  gravita- 
tion. This  suljiect  is  discussed  m  ^  article  ChmTXTArtox 

For  the  numerical  data  see  Mooir. 
LUNATIC.  [LunacyJ 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  Besides  the  large  endowed  hos- 
pitals (as  tbe  Bethlehem)  and  county  asylums,  there  are  nn- 
merous  private  establishments  for  the  recepoon  of  the  insane. 
In  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  seven  miles 
around,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  these  asylums  an 
under  tbe  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners of  Lunacv,  who  are  appointed  anniuUy  b^  the  Itad 
chancellor  for  toe  purpose  of  licensing  and  visiting  suck 
houses.  The  commissioners  are  in  number  not  less  tham 
IS  and  not  more  than  20 :  four  or  five  must  be  physiciutB 
and  two  harxiitecs.  y^j  ^^u^^^J^tadmi  naite 
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SDWen  <it  grantiD|[  lioenen  and  appointing  vUitiai  an 
el«gated  to  the  justices  in  generu  or  onarter-ieiBions ; 
but  notices  of  all  such  licences  are  forwarded  to  the  oflBce 
of  the  metropolitan  commissioners. 

No  person  can  be  admitted  into  a  house  kept  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  insane  wUhout  a  certificate  siened  by  two 
medical  men,  not  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  establish* 
ment,  who  must  have  separately  visited  and  examined  the 
patient  within  seven  days  before  lus  admission  into  the 
asylum;  or,  upon  satisfoctory  reasons  beinp:  shown,  the 
eertiftoate  may  nan  the  signature  atomo  medical  man  only, 
Init  then  it  mntt  be  signed  by  a  aecond  within  seven  itty» 
after  the  patients  admission. 

A  variety  of  statutes  have  been  passed  for  the  manage- 
ment and  regnla^n  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  and  of  county  lunatic  asylums  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics,  the  last  of 
which  is  3  &  4  WilL  I V.,  c.  64,  continued  by  1  &  2  Vict.,  o.  73. 
(For  the  treatment  of  lunatics  see  iNiAiriTr.) 
LUNATION,  the  time  between  two  new  moons. 

[MoON.f 

LUKD  is  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  tbe  province  of  Scane 
and  Lan  of  Malmohus,  in  55"  40'  N.  lat  and  13*  10' B. 
long.,  about  seven  miles  from  the  Sound.  It  is  ntuated  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain  of  great  fertility,  which  pro- 
duces xkber  crops  of  wheat  than  nj  other  district  of  Swe- 
den: tobaeeo  and  madder  are  also  raised  in  it  The  streets 
are  straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  two 
floors,  ai^  many  of  them  snrrounded  by  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  laige 
and  magniftoent  building  of  hewn  stone.  Lnnd  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  <^ebrated  university.  Between  the 
cathedral  and  the  university  buildings  is  a  space  planted 
with  lime-tnes,  and  kept  in  good  order.  The  university 
buildings,  erected  in  1868,  consist  at  present  of  two  exten- 
sive edifices,  the  old  and  new  one.  The  ftmner,  which  is 
the  laiger,  is  three  straies  high,  and  has  a  tower.  In  the 
ffronnd-ft>or  is  the  historical  museum ;  there  are  also  two 
leoture-rooms.  In  the  second  floor  is  the  library,  which 
consists  nearly  40,000  volumes,  among  which  are  a  few 
nlnable  mamaeripta.  In  tha  third  flow  is  the  leetme- 
»om  flnr  msthematies,  and  the  oollMtion  of  instnimenta. 
The  observatory  ii  in  the  tower.  The  new  university 
bnflding  contains  the  meetinfc-rooms  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  feur  feeulties,  and  likewise  the  archives ;  in  the  second 
floor  are  the  collectiona  of  natural  history.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  in  a  separate  building.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden  belonging  to  the  univenri^.  In  the  building  at- 
tached to  it  is  the  lecture-room  fbr  botany,  and  in  the  upper 
floor  the  lecture-room  for  anatomy,  with  numerous  prepara- 
tions. Near  the  botanical  garden  is  a  plantation  called 
I^radislycka,  in  which  foreign  forest-trees  are  grown  for 
sale,  and  transplanted  to  other  j^arts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
number  of  students  amounted  in  1830  to  832 ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  according  to  the  census  of  1 829,  is  nearly 
4000,  and  it  is  suj^osed  that  it  now  exceeds  4S00  souls.  An 
■ctire  oommeree  id  the  produoe  of  the  a^jBoent  oonntty  is 
oairied  on  betman  Lund  and  MahnS.  (FwieU**  ^atuHe* 
itf  SuBtdtni  Schubert,  JInM  iftnA  Stkaedoit  Nonoegen, 
fcc.) 

LUNDIN.  SIR  ALAN,  of  Lnndin.  or  Lundie,  in  the 
shire  of  Forftur,  was  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Lundin, 
who  held  the  office  of  king's  hostiaritts,  or  door-ward,  aad 
was  one  of  tbe  magnates  Scotin  who  ratified  the  marriage 
of  king  Alexander  II.  with  Joanna  of  England.  Sir  Alan 
early  married  the  bastard  daughter  of  this  kinff  Alexander, 
and  before  the  year  1233  he  had  succeeded  his  &ther  in 
the  office  of  Durward.  Before  this  time  also  he  had  imi- 
tated bis  fether**  munificence  to  tbe  church,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  had  founded  a  Dominican  convent  at 
Hontraae.  Ha  was  a  forward  impatoons  character,  and  for 
twalve  years  aasnmed  witboat  any  anthori^  the  tide  of  eari 
of  Athol. 

In  1243  he  was  appointed  lord-justieiar  of  Scotland,  and 
•0  continued  for  about  six  years,  when  be  was  removed  under 
eirenmstanoes  which  strongly  mark  hb  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion. In  1349  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  coronation  of 
the  inftint  son  of  king  Alexander  II. ;  and  the  next  year  be 
prevailed  on  Robert,  abbot  of  Dumfennline,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  to  make  a  motion  in  council  to  legi- 
timate his  utA,  ao  that  m  ftflnra  vi  issne  of  tike  kiu^s  body 
■haindlwrbainiMtfitiniBaid  ta  tha  ttirona.  fir  tUa 


act  the  king  eonoeivad  ao  great  a  displeasure  that  he  ua  - 
mediately  turned  the  cbaoeellor  out  of  office,  and  soon  after 
tbe  Justiciar  likewise.  The  latter  joined  lUng  Henry  IIL 
in  France,  and  served  in  his  army;  and  at  length,  in  12fiS| 
by  the  influence  «f  the  English  king,  he  was  re-instated  in 
his  office  of  lord-jasticiar,  and  so  continued  till  1237.  when 
he  was  again  removed  for  the  powerflil  Oom^.  He  died 
in  1275,  leavingr  three  daughters,  who  earned  his  great 
possessions  with  nis  blood  into  other  funilies.  Fordun  calls 
him  *  vir  dapsilis  et  strennissimas  in  armis,  et  et 
fldelissimus/ 

LUNDY  ISLAND.  [Ditoitbhiu/I 

LUNE,  LUNULE,  tbe  figure  formed  on  a  ajdiera  or  on 
a  plane  by  two  arcs  of  circles  which  enoloae  a  apacA 
[HYPoraxinTSB ;  Sphebx.] 

LUNE  (River).  [Lancabhirb.} 

LtlNEBURO  is  an  antient  allodium  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  which,  in  the  year  1235,  was  raised,  b^ethw 
with  Brunswick,  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  was  sidue- 
quently  separated,  and  formed  a  distinct  f>rincipiJit^.  In 
recent  times  it  lost  the  bailliwick  of  B!ldtze,  which  was 
ceded  to  Prussia,  but  was  indemnified  by  the  addition  of 
that  part  of  Ijauenburg  which  was  retained  by  Hanover. 
It  is  now  a  landdrostei,  or  province,  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  situated  between  52*  15'  and  53*  30^ N.  lat 
and  9°  16' and  11°  40'  E.long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  tbe  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  Holstein,  Hamburg, 
uid  Lauenburg;  on  the  north-east  ^  Meoklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  the  Pnusian  province  of  Bxandenbu^;  on 
the  east  by  the  provinee  of  Saxony;  w  the  soutii-east  and 
south  by  Bmniwiok  and  Bjldesbmm ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Calenbei^.  Hie  shape  is  near  a  square  and  the  area  4080 
square  miles.  The  population,  accwding  to  the  latest 
census,  is  306,146.  The  country  is  on  the  whole  an  im- 
mense sandy  plain,  which  is  broken  by  some  chains  of  low 
hills.  This  tract  is  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  with  here 
and  there  extensive  turf  mom,  and  considerable  woods, 
mostiy  of  fir.  Fertile  arable  land  is  rare,  but  on  the  banks 
of  most  of  the  rivers,  especially  tbe  Elbe  and  the  Aller. 
there  is  very  rich  marsh-land.  It  was  calculated  twenty 
yean  ago  that  at  least  seven-tenths  of  tbe  whole  province 
wereeovered  with  heath  and  brake;  for  of  4,172,648  Galen- 
beif  acres  which  I^nebui^  contains,  only  880,467  aeres 
were  arable  land.  174,522  aorei  pasture,  and  492,000  aeres 
forests.  On  the  banks  of  tbe  suMller  liven  the  land  is  in 
many  ports  well  cultivated;  tta  instance,  abont  LBchow 
and  Uelzer,  where  flax  of  good  quality  is  grown.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  tbe  Elbe,  which  runs  along  the  firontier;  only 
the  bailliwick  of  Neuhaus  lies  beyond  tbat  river,  which  re- 
ceives from  the  province  itself  the  llmenau,  with  its  affluents 
tbe  Wipperau,  Liibe,  Seve,  and  Netse ;  and  the  Aland  and 
leeze,  wnich  come  from  the  Altmark.  The  Ohre  and  the 
Bste  rise  in  Liinebuig,  the  former  running  into  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  towards  Bremen.  The  Aller 
in  tbe  south  of  the  province,  with  its  tributaries  the  Oker 
Fuse,  Oerze,  and  Bobme.  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Weser. 
The  country  has  a  very  gradual  fidl  towards  the  Elbe  and 
tbe  Weser.  espeoiaUy  towards  tbe  former,  ^;ainst  tbe  inun- 
dation of  which  the  land  la  aeeured  by  dikea.  Hie  highest 
land  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  celebrated  LQnmorg 
Heath.  This  txae^  which  has  been  called  the  desert  Azal^ 
of  Germany,  has  some  villages  and  seats  of  rich  landownon 
on  the  smdl  streams,  who  enjoy  very  extensive  rights  of 
common  on  this  heath.  Tha  breed  of  small  coarse- woolled 
sheep,  called  Hokdeschnucken,  which  a  French  traveller  mis- 
takes as  tbe  name  of  a  peculiar  race  of  pBpple,  le  peupU  de» 
HeidMchnuda,  is  kept  on  this  heath.  The  villagers  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  ttom  tbe  breeding  of  bees  and  ga 
tbering  bilberries,  juniper-berries,  and  cranbenies,  of  which 
vast  quantities  are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Tlie 
heath  is  so  ikvoura'ble  to  the  breeding  of  bees,  that  many 
thousand  beehives  are  sent  thitii«  from  other  parts  of  tM 
kingdom.  The  cultivation  itf  the  aoU  haa  made  of  late  years 
considerable  progress.  As  it  is  onl;^  In  the  ridi  marsh- 
lands tb^t  good  crops  of  ami  can  be  rused,  there  is  scarcely 
suAdent  for  the  population.  Flax  is  pretty  extensively 
cultivated.  The  tana  |»rodaoea  also  potatoes,  garden 
v^tables,  and  turnips  m  abnndanee,  bat  (mly  a  littie  frait 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  niwe  profitable  than  tillage ;  the 
sheep  are  very  numerous,  but  their  wool  is  in  general  in- 
diffwent  *m  breed  of  hones  has  been  vetv  mneh  im- 
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timber  for  building  u  weU  as  fUel,  for  which  th^e  »  a  good 
sale.  Gypsum  abounds  in  many  places ;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  gypsum  are  the  celebrated  saliiw  spn^S** 
l^chow  th«fe  is  a  dbstriot  called  Dnwon,  or  Wendland.  the 
inhabitaniB  of  which,  in  their  lueuun  and  muiners. 
retain  taaces  of  their  descent  firom  the  Wends.  The  main 
road  for  commerce  between  ISambuiv  and  the  interior  of 
Germany  pasaes  through  this  princi|mity.  The  suple  town 
is  LuneouiK,  and  the  inhabitant*  expect  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantagM  from  the  iHrivilege  just  granted  to  the  city  by  his 
present  mqesty,  to  hold  three  annual  fitin.  The  traffic 
from  Hamburg  by  way  of  Harburg  and  Celle,  from  Bremen 
by  way  of  Celle,  and  from  Liibeck  by  way  of  Liineburg.  is  not 
«o  considerable.  There  are  no  manufactures,  properly  so 
c&lled,  except  at  Liineburg.  Harburg,  and  Celle.  Spinning 
of  yam,  linen-weaving,  and  stockmg-knitting  are  pretty 
general  among  the  country-people,  who  likewise  make  a 
quantity  of  wooden  wares.  In  general  the  inhabitants  are 
in  pretty  easy  circumstances. 

LtJNEBURG,  the  capital,  lying  in  53"  15'N.laL  and  10" 
17'  E.  long^  is  situated  on  the  Ilmenau,  which  is  here  navi- 
gable about  Qheen  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  and 
has  13.000  inhabitants.  AtthewestwnendistbeKalkberg, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  country  (about  350  feet  high), 
on  winch  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  and  some  fbrtifleations 
were  erected  in  the  tenth  century.  At  present  20,000  tons 
oi  lime  are  annually  procured  from  the  Kalkberg,  and  ex- 
ported to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  Liineburg  was  formerly 
suiTounded  with  walls,  but  the  fortifications  are  now  dis- 
mantled. The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions 
are  the  royal  palace,  the  Q-mnaaium,  St.  Michaers  church, 
in  the  vaults  of  which  are  the  monuments  of  the  antient 
princes,  the  convent  of  8t  Michael,  with  a  Latin  school,  the 
town-hall,  the  arseDal.  an  hospital,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country, 
such  as  linen,  salt,  wax,  huney,  woollens,  linen  thread,  tlax, 
horses,  of  which  70,000  are  annually  brought  hither  to 
market,  &c.  I^ere  are  very  productive  salt-works  in  a  part 
of  the  city  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall,  and  is 
called  the  Sulse.  The  spring  firom  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
is  very  strong,  being  perfectly  saturated,  and  yields  200,000 
cwt.  annually,  and  would  yield  much  more.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  transit  trade  from  Hamburg  to  the 
interior.  There  are  manufactories  of  soap,  snuff,  playing- 
cards,  some  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  paper-mill,  &c  Of 
the  other  towns  in  the  principality  the  most  important  are 
Celle  (otherwise  Zell),  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  at  the 
junctipn  of  the  Fuse  and  the  Aller,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal;  it  has  a  gymnasium,  a  national  stud,  with 
120  st^ions,  a  large  house  of  correction,  six  churches,  and 
many  other  public  buildings  and  institutions.  The  suburbs 
are  very  extensive.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
palace,  with  a  mi^inificent  chapel,  and  in  the  French 
gaiden  is  the  monument  of  Matilda,  aueeo  of  Denmark, 
lUster  of  George  IlL  of  England.  Hanurg,  on  the  Elbe, 
oppoaiu  Hambiug^  has  some  manubctories  of  linen,  wool- 
lens, and  stockings*  a  powder-mill,  tanneries,  wax-bleach- 
ing, sugar-refinery,  and  a  great  trade  in  timber.  Uelzen 
in  the  Heath,  on  the  Ilmenau,  has  3000  inhabitants,  who 
cultivate  the  beat  flax,  and  have  manufiwtories  of  woollen 
cloth,  camlets,  and  starch. 

LUNEL.  [Hb'rauit.: 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  isa  work  similar  to  a  ravelin, 
or  demi  lune,  but  generally  of  smaller  dimensions.  Such 
works  have  been  placed  in  the  retired  angles  between  the 
ditches  of  a  bastion  and  of  the  collateral  ravelin,  but  they 
are  now  usuaHy  eonsidwed  as  advanced  works,  wad  are 
placed  in  front  of  tboee  jtut  mentioned. 

The  fbrm  of  a  lunette  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  redoubt 
Y  in  the  plan  at  the  uid  of  thejuticle  FomncAnoN ;  and 
its  positions  may  be  understood  by  oonceiving  such  works 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  glacis  S  S  on  lines  passing  through 
F  and  Z,  X  and  R,  and  produoed.  Each  lunette  Is  pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  ditch,  oeyond  which  is  a  covered-way, 
as  usual. 

The  best  disposition  for  a  series  of  such  works  i%  that  in 
which  they  are  alternately  more  and  less  advanced  beyond 
the  fortress ;  since  then  they  afford  one  another  a  reciprocal 
defence  by  the  crossing  Ares  which  may  be  kept  up  from 
the  nearest  faces  of  every  salient  and  retired  lunette.  And 
should  the  besi^ers  succeed  in  carrying  their  approaches 
up  the  glaeis  <tf  the  latter*  the  wtal«r  on  the  Aannof  the 
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two  more  salient  and  collateral  lunettes  would  efBsetnaHi 
prevent  them  from  framing  a  battery  on  its  crest  to  hteM 
the  work.  The  operations  agamst  any  one  retired  lun^ 
must  consequently  he  postponed  till  the  two  collateral  In- 
nettes  are  taken ;  whovas  had  all  be«k  equally  advanced 
beyond  the  fbrtress,  the  three  migfat  have  oeen  Imndied 
and  assaulted  at  the  same  time. 

To  give  the  more  advanced  lunettes,  which  are  generally 
those  placed  beyond  the  ravelins,  all  the  advantages  ei 
which  thi^  are  susceptible,  the  ma^tral  lines  of  their  ftoea 
should  coincide  with  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  trian^ 
whose  base  is  a  line  joining  the  &ce8  0f  the  two  collatenl 
bastions  at  points  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  their 
flanked  angles ;  for  thus  the  earthen  parapets  at  the  salieot 
angles  of  the '  lunette  will  not  be  easily  destroyed  by  rain, 
and  the  ditches  before  the  faces  of  the  work  can  be  dfr> 
fbnded  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  artillery  conveniently 
placed  on  the  Ikoes  of  the  bastions.  The  ditobes  of  the  re- 
tired lunettes  sfaonld  in  like  manna  be  defbnded  by  artiUeiy 
placed  on  the  &e«  jf  the  eollateral  ravelins ;  and  the  ou* 
gisttal  lines  of  th«r  ftu»s  should  consequently  be  direeted 
wwards  such  ravelins. 

In  a  front  of  fortification  of  the  ordinary  extent  (360 
yards)  this  rule  for  placing  the  advanced  lunette  will  per- 
mit the  ditch  and  covered-way  of  the  latter  to  be  defended 
by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  retired  places  of  arms  L  L 
[Fortification],  and  from  the  coTOied-way  before  the  bas- 
tions ;  and,  that  such  fire  may  graze  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
of  the  lunette,  this  ditch  ought  to  be  in  an  inclined  plane 
nearW  coinciding  with  the  slope  of  the  glacis  S  S.  Should 
the  ditch  so  formed  be  too  shallow  to  fulfil  its  end,  which  is 
that  of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy  in  his  attempt  to 
assault  the  lunette,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  deeper ; 
and  that  it  might  not  thus  become  a  trench  in  whi<^  the 
enemy  would  be  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  defenden.  it 
should  communicate  with  water,  hf  which  it  might  be  filled 
previously  to  the  expected  assault 

The  rampart  of  a  lunette  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  d 
other  works;  it  should  have  the  same  relief,  or  t^iglit 
above  the  natural  ground,  as  is  given  to  the  ravelins ;  since; 
as  in  the  latter  work,  the  fire  ofartillery  should  be  capable 
of  being  directed  against  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis,  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders  on  tba 
banquette  of  the  covered-way.  Its  escarp  should  be  revfited 
with  brick  or  stone,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  be  com- 
pelled to  form  a  breach  in  it  by  artillery,  or  by  a  mine,  pn- 
viously  to  making  an  assault ;  or  at  least  that  the  attack  by 
escalade  might  be  a  process  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
terreplein,  or  ground  in  the  interior,  should  be  biKu  enongb 
at  the  goige  to  prevent  an  enemy  fimn  entering  uers  with- 
out sownc-lsdders;  this  part  should  be  ftirther  uoteetsd 
by  a  loop-holed  waU,  at  a  line  of  palisades;  it  anould  fas 
seen  and  defended  firom  some  oollatwal  work,  and  an  opea 
caponnidre,  or  a  subterranean  gallery,  for  communicaUoo, 
should  lead  from  the  gwge  of  each  lunette  to  the  place  of 
arms  in  its  rear.  The  advanced  covered-wa^  should  mss  in 
fVont  of  all  the  lunettes,  and  it  might  termviate  at  tne  tw> 
extremities  on  inaocessible  ground,  or  in  the  general  ooveied- 
way  of  the  plaoe. 

Advanced  lunettes  about  a  fortress  form  strong  posts  fir 
artillery,  by  which  an  enemy  is  compelled  to  commence  bis 
approaches  at  a  greater  distance  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  The  length  of  their  faces  may  be  from  sixty  te 
seventy  yards,  and  that  of  their  flanks  from  fifteen  to  twu^ 
It  is  considered  that  a  vrell-dispoaed  series  of  these  woriis 
would  proloi^  the  defbnoe  of  a  place  about  ten  or  twelve 
days.  But  tiiey  an  only  proper  nr  fortresses  of  the  Snt 
magnitude,  since  they  would  require  a  large  ^airison ;  and 
the  troops,  on  b^ng  compelled  to  retire,  might  not  find 
sufficient  room  in  a  small  place. 

LUNB'VILLE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  aziao- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Meurtbe.  1S6  miles  froB 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  east  by  south,  or  231  miles  by  the 
road  through  Chftlons  sur  Marne,  Bar  le  Due.  and  Nanci. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  village  before  the 
eleventh  century.  It  afterwards  became  a  fortified  town 
and  the  capital  of  a  coun^.  In  the  war  between  Charles 
le  T^m^raire,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  Ren£  IL.  duke  of 
Lorraine,  it  was  taken  and  re-taken.  In  the  year  163S  it 
was  token  by  the  French,  who  demolished  the  mrtifleatiims. 
Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  rebuilt  the  castle  st  the  earn 
menoement  of  the  last  oentury.  audvmade  ittusnsiteMA 
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K  fire  destroyed  put  of  this  castle.  a.d.  1720,  bat  it  was 
promptly  restored.  A  second  fire  (a  j>.  1 755)  destroyed  one 
•f  the  wings,  which  has  been  rebuilt  of  lata  years.  This 
eastle  was  the  usual  residence  of  Staninlans,  ex-kinf;  of 
Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraiue ;  it  now  serves  as  a  cavalry 
barrack,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  6000  horse.  The 
park  and  gardens  have  becoiue  public  walks,  and  in  the 
'  Champ  de  Mars.*  or  exeiteise-ground,  a  cavalry  exercise 
camp  is  formed  every  year.  There  is  a  covered  riding- 
school  for  cavalry,  320  feet  long  by  85  wide,  without  pilled 
to  support  the  roof,  in  which  200  men  can  exercise  at  one 
time.  The  town  was  much  improved  by  the  dukes  Leopold 
and  Stanislaus.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide  and 
straighL  There  are  three  suburbs,  those  of  Nanci,  of 
Viller,  uid  of  Alsace.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Tewuze.  on  wbteh  the  town  stands ;  and  near  the  town 
are  two  others  over  the  Heurthe,  into  which  the  Vezouze 
fldls  just  below  Luniville.  The  parish  church  is  a  modem 
building  of  elegant  acehitecture ;  the  portal  however  ia 
overcharged  with  figures  and  ornaments ;  two  towers  rise 
above  the  portal,  crowned  with  statues,  the  one  of  St.  Peter, 
the  other  of  Michael  the  archangel  casting  down  Satan. 
The  Place  Neuve  (New  Square)  is  ornamented  with  hand- 
some buildings.  The  population  of  Luniville  in  1831  was 
12,216  for  the  town,  or  12,341  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1836  it  was  12,798  for  the  commune.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  weaving  wool- 
len-cTotfa  and  cotton  goods ;  manufacturing  silk,  cotton,  and 
worsted  hose ;  in  making  embroide^,  pins,  hats,  earthen- 
ware^ iron-stoves,  and  especially  leather  and  gloves. 
There  are  several  breweries.  The  principal  trade  is  in  the 
above  articles;  also  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  flax,  hemp, 
vood,  and  firuit  grown  m  the  gardens  round  the  towli. 
There  are  six  yearly  fkirs.  There  are  several  government 
offices,  a  higfa-sdiool.  an  agricultural  society,  two  hcttpitals 
or  asylums  (one  of  Uiem  for  orphans),  a  Jews*  sync^ogue, 
and  a  theatre.  Charles  Alexanoer  of  ix)rraine,  an  Austrian 
general  of  reputation  in  the  middle  <tf  the  last  century,  was 
bern  here.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  empire  and 
France  was  negotiated  at  Lunlvilie  in  1801. 

The  arrtHidissement  of  LuniviUe  hu  an  area  of  466 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  Ave  cantons,  and  145  com- 
munes. The  population  in  1837.  was  HfiAl ;  in  1836  it 
was  84,698. 

LUNGS.  [Rbsfiiutioiv.} 

LUNGS.  DISEASSS  OF  THK.  The  higUy  organued 
structure  of  the  lungs  and  the  ineeasant  execoiseof  thev 
important  fkinetion,  frequently  under  noxious  circum- 
stances, render  these  organs  perhaps  the  most  liable  to  dis- 
ease (tf  any  in  the  body.  Exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  sud- 
den atmospherical  cbuiges  and  transitions  of  temperature, 
want  of  proper  nourishment,  inattention  to  personal  qleanli- 
nesB,  ana  some  of  the  mechanical  employments  in  which 
the  confined  and  heated  atmosphere  of  workshops  is  im- 
pregnated with  minute  particles  of  foreign  substances,  such 
as  stee),  wool,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the  chief 
exciting  causes  of  this  extensively  prevailing  class  of  dis- 
eases. The  subject  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those 
affections  which  are  acute  and  rapid  in  their  ptoeress,  and 
those  in  which  their  eourse  is  slower  and  the  changes  triT 
structure  more  gradually  effected. 

In  in/btpttnation  </  the  haiga  (pneumonia,  peripneu- 
monia) the  air«elU  and  parenchymatous  structure  of  the 
organ  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  affection  is  gene- 
rally preoeded  in  a  greater  or  less  d^;xee  by  shivering  and 
such  other  febrile  symptoms  as  commonly  usher  in  any 
febrile  attack.  Soon  afterwards  pain  and  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion are  felt  in  the  chest,  with  homed  respiration  and  a  short 
drj-  cough.  The  pain  is  sometimes  severe,  sometimes  it  is 
deacribed  as  of  a  dull  and  obscure  kind  and  deeply  seated. 
If  the  pleura,  or  investing  membrane  of  the  lung^  participate 
in  the  afleetion  it  is  generally  severe.  At  first  there  is 
little  expectoration,  but  this  increases  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  the  sputa  acquire  a  reddish  or  rnsty  oolour 
from  the  addiixtute  of  small  quantities  of  blood.  Tney  also 
poBsnsi  an  nnuaual  visoidi^  and  tenacity,  lonietimev  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  vessel  teto  which  they  are  rec^ved 
may  be  inverted  without  their  falling  out ;  they  alio  contain 
numerous  minute  bubbles  of  air,  which  are  prevented  fjcom 
escaping  by  the  consistence  of  ihe  secretion. 

If  the  disease  continue  unchecked,  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing .becuBos:  much  greater,  and  the  respirationa.  which  in 
tba  natural  etata  ue  about  20  in  amianlfl,  inannie  in  fi»- 
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queney  to  about  40  or  60.  Sometunes  there  is  litda  cough 
throughout  the  disease,  but  most  commonly  it  mereasea 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  the  sputa  become  more  deeply 
tinged  with  blood.  The  features  subsequently  assume  a 
livid  appearance ;  the  breathing  gets  more  oppressed ;  ex- 
pectoration is  effected  with  difficulty ;  the  powers  of  life 
fail,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  lungs  being  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  their  Ainction. 

When  a  fhvourable  change  takes  place  in  the  course  cf 
the  disease,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  judicious  medical 
treatment,  it  is  generally  attended  by  perspiration,  the  ex- 
pectoration loses  its  rusty  colour  and  unusual  tenacity,  the 
urine  becomes  turbid,  and  sometimes  there  is  diarrhcea 
Andrat  and  other  authors  are  of  opinion  that  improvement 
is  most  likely  to  take  place  at  certain  times—critical  days. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  has  received  most  important 
assistance  from  auscultation,  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  detected  by  its  aid.  where  fbrmerly  it  would  have  been 
overlooked.  The  assistance  afibrded  by  the  auscultatory 
signs  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  we  defer  them 
until  we  have  spoken  of  the  changm  of  structure  in  the 
lungs  occasioned  by  inflammation. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia  the  inflamed  part  ao 
quires  an  unnatural  density  and  heaviness  from  the  unusual 
accumulation  of  blood  in  it,  and  if  a  portion  of  lung  so  cir- 
cumstanced be  examined  after  death,  pressure  with  the 
finger  on  its  surface  leaves  an  indentation  which  is  not  filled 
up,  as  would  immediately  be  the  case  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  part  When  it  is  cut  into,  a  bloody  frothy  fluid  exudes 
fi«ely  from  it,  and  the  surfaces  present  a  cfeep  blood-red 
colour,  and  if  a  portion  be  squeezed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  a  crackling  noise  is  heard  indicating  the  presence 
of  air.  In  a  more  advanced  state,  the  lung  is  found  stiU 
more  denser  and  does  not  crepitate  when  squeezed,  showii^ 
that  air  is  no  longer  admitted.  As  in  this  condition  it 
somewhat  resembles  liver,  it  has  been  termed  the  stage  of 
hepatization.  When  the  disease  has  proceeded  still  further, 
suppuration  may  be  found  to  have  taken  place.  Piis  is  then 
ohseiA'ed  to  be  eff\ised  throughout  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
eased part,  by  which  its  dull  red  is  changed  to  a  yellow  or 
straw  colour,  and  the  mass  ia  rendered  soft  and  easily 
broken.  Suppuration  in  the  form  of  abscess  very  rarely 
occurs  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  pneumonia.  Laeimec  is  of 
opinion  that  death  moat  probably  takes  place  before  the 
change  can  have  proceedea  to  that  extent 

AutcMiltaiory  Sigra.—lik  that  stage  of  the  disease  in 
which  there  is  only  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  part 
and  whilit  air  is  still  admitted,  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
heard  on  examining  the  cheat  with  the  ear  or  stethoscope, 
but  it  is  attended  with  a  crackling  sound  which  resembles 
that  produced  by  rubbiuK  a  portion  of  hair  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  near  the  ear,  or  by  throwing  salt  into 
the  fire ;  this  is  commonly  called  crepitous  rattle,  or  crepi- 
tous  respiration.  A  clear  sound  is  also  heard  on  percussing 
the  chest 

If  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  the  stage  of  hepatization, 
the  lung  being  in  that  part  solid  and  impervious  to  air,  per- 
cussion will  afford  only  a  dull  sound  without  resonance, 
and  the  murmur  attendant  on  respiration  will  be  altogether 
wanting.  Should  a  large  branchial  tube  pass  near  the  hepa- 
tiied  portkm.  the  resonance  itf  the  voiee  in  the  bnmchuswill 
be  heard  more  distineUy  than  usual,  on  account  i^tbe  solid 
being  a  better  conductor  of  sound  thui  the  healthy  lung. 

When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  sound  on  percus- 
sion is  also  dull,  and  the  natural  resniratorj[  murmur  is 
wantins^  but  in  its  stead  a  loi^  gurgling  noise  is  heard, 
resembUng  that  produced  by  air  passing  through  soap-suds. 
It  is  perhaps  oceaaioiied  by  pas  escaping  mto  the  larger 
air-tubes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  ^ungs 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  inflam- 
mation oocurring  in  any  other  part  The  important  nature  of 
the  organ  renders  it  necessary  to  resort  promptly  to  bleeding, 
sometimes  to  a  v«y  large  amount,  and  on  repeated  occa- 
sions. Antimoniau  ana  muouiy  are  also  highly  useful  in 
this  affeotiotu 

Inflammation  is  sometimea  confined  to  the  l»onchial 
tubes,  and  is  called  broncfaitia;  it  may  also  co-exist  with 
pneumonia.  [Bbomcritm.] 

Mortification  or etmgreneqf  the  lungf,  though  sometimes 
occurring  as  a  result  of  pneumonia,  must  frequently  lakes 
iriace  as  an  independent  affection.  Great  fetor  of  the 
oraath.  with  an  expeetontiou  of  dark-brown,  greenislvWii 
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fetid  iputA,  raowsire  debnily,  and  a  oadaveroui  expreuion 
of  oountfloanoe,  ue  the  symptonu  which  it  ia  indicated. 
After  death  portionB  of  lung  an  Ibund  in  a  partially  decom- 
■toaed  atatet  of  a  dark  brown  or  dir^  greenish  apiwaranoe, 
nth  a  putrid  meU.  Oecaaonally,  under  &Tourable  oir- 
eunutuoei,  the  mortified  parta  uve  been  aeparatod  and 
remored  hj  expectoration,  and  the  patienta  reatored  to 
health ;  but  this  is  not  a  result  whiea  can  commonly  be 
looked  for.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  sometimes  as  a 
consequence  of  working  in  cesspools,  |nd  of  long  exposure 
to  the  noxious  effluvia  attendant  upon  such  occupations. 

Hamopt^tit;  Spitting  fi/otxf.  —  Expectoration  ot 
blood  may  occur  either  by  exhalation  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ai^tubes  or  fiiom  the  lesion  of  a  blood- 
vessel It  generally  occurs  in  early  life,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  thirty-fiv'e,  and  in  the  former  instance  may  be 
dependent  upon  local  congestioiL  This  determination  of 
blood  to  the  lungs  may  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  some  natural  or  accidental  dischai^  from  other 
parts,  as  in  anpimBed  tx  fanpaired  menstruatwn,  or  the 
arrest  of  an  hmaoiifaddal  diaeharge.  Uslfinrmation  of  the 
chest  also,  by  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  or  an  impeded  transmisBion  of  blood  through  the 
abdominal  raoeta,  from  the  presence  of  tumours  or  ascites, 
may  likewise  contnbute  to  produce  it  Sometimes  it  ap- 
'  pears  to  be  dependent  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the 
olood  itself,  as  in  purpura  and  some  eruptive  fevers ;  but  its 
most  frequent  cause  is  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  it  may  arise  in  an  early  stage  from  the  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  oceasiooed  b^  the  tubercles,  or  snbse- 
quently  from  the  Tamels  participating  in  the  nlceratire  de- 
strucdott. 

A  remarkable  empathy  has  been  obsenred  to  exist 
between  tlw  nterus  and  the  onans  of  respiration,  and  spit- 
ting of  Uood  has  Kimetimei  oeen  known  to  uvcede  the 
ai^Matance  of  the  mensM,  and  to  cease  entirely  on  their 
aecesrion.  SonuMimes  it  has  been  firand  to  inpenede  the 
diaeharge  altogettier,  or  to  make  up  fiw  a  defieieiicr  in  its 
quanti^. 

An  attack  of  hasmoptTw  is  usually  preceded  by  certain 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  chilliness,  headache,  lassi- 
tude, and  a  quick  and  vibrating  pulse.  The  patient  also 
experiences  a  sensation  of  weight  end  oonstriotion  at  the 
cheat,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  itching  in  it  The  expe&- 
toration  of  blood  is  attended  with  cough.  Sometimes  the 
quantity  brought  up  is  very  oDnsiderahle,  and  is  expelled 
with  violence ;  at  oUier  times  the  sputa  are  only  streaked 
with  it  The  expeetoratod  blood  is  ^nendljr  of  a  vermil- 
UoQ  colour,  and,  when  in  small  miantitiee,  it  ia  frothy  and 
mixed  with  air.  When  the  blood  comes  from  the  stomach, 
it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  and  without  cough,  without 
the  fhithy  appearance,  and  is  of  a  dark  grumous  character. 

fidmomtry  Jpo^p/fcy.— When  it  happens  that  the  blood, 
instead  of  Iwing  exhawd  iuto  the  aii^tubes,  is  effused  into 
the  parenchyniatous  structure  of  the  lungs,  the  name  of 
pulmonary  apq>lexy  is  given  to  it  One  or  two  lobules,  or 
a  small  portion  of  the  lungs  only,  may  be  alfected  in  this 
manner,  the  structure  of  the  pert  not  being  broken  down 
by  it  When  this  is  the  case,  hnmoptysis  may  not  take 
plaoe.  Such  effusions  are  found  after  death  in  the 
form  of  obKamseribed  indurated  mnsewr  <^  a  dark  brown 
eolonr  nnriy  apmoadiing  to  Uaok,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Inng  111  a  perfteOy  Imlthy  state.  Life  not  being  immedi- 
ately destnyed  in  aodi  cases,  time  is  given  for  the  absorp> 
tion  of  the  most  fluid  parts  of  the  bloM,  which  wUl  account 
fer  the  indurated  character  of  these  d^nsits.  When  the 
effusion  is  more  extensive,  large  portions  of  the  substance  of 
the  lung  may  be  tixn  and  broken  down,  and  hamop^sis  to 
a  very  oonwUrable  and  generally  immediately  fetal  extent 
takes  place. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
is  disease  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  cirenlation  through  the 
loflgs  is  impeded  and  oppressed  with  blood.  The  canses 
mentioned  as  condueing  to  hnnoptysia  are  also  common  to 
this  aflbetion,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  similar.  The 
planof  tieatment  in  these  anectiona  islbunidedon  tbamme 
general  prinoiples  as  are  applicable  in  any  oaae  of  inlemal 
hiemorrhaf  ge.  [HxHOumaax.] 

FhtkiaiM  PmlmonaU*. — ^This  is  by  fer  the  most  frequent 
and  most  fetal  of  all  diseases  of  the  chest  It  is  the  0(Hisfr- 
quenoe  of  the  deposition  (^rasall  granular  bodies  of  a  grey- 
islt-white  eokmr,  called  tnberdea,  in  the  stnietwe  (uf  the 
tangs.  B7  coaleiring  thaaa  nuUtgr  bodisi  aeqnita  lona- 


times  the  sue  of  a  bean,  or  even  of  a  filbert,  aasaow  a 

light  yellow  colour,  and  become  something  like  cheese 
consisteDce.  Tbey  may  exist  in  a  quiet  state  for  a  long 
time  without  matwially  affecting  the  health,  but  subee- 
qucntly  they  beoooe  more  aotivi^  soften,  and  gt«a  rise  t» 
abscesses  (v«nioa)i  which  increase  and  prodnea  des^  eithsr 
by  BuffocatioB  «r  Sff  wnaiiw  ont  dw  powers  of  the  eoi»tit» 
tion.  For  amm  extended  aeconnt  see  artiela  PHmna 
PVLH011A1.IS. 

MaUptant  Diwatet.— The  lungs  are  also  subject  to  dis- 
eases of  a  spedflcally  malignant  nature,  such  as  medullary 
sarcoma  and  melanosis ;  but  these  rarely  oocur  as  a  pcimsnr 
affection.  The  medullary  and  mdanoid  matter  is  depoailed 
in  these  organs  as  a  secondary  affecticm,  in  eoqjuneiion  with 
its  existence  in  other  parta,  and  frequently  in  all  or  the 
mautitf  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

AtsffX  or  Carbonaceous  Matter  in  the  Lunre. — Of  late 
vMua  medical  men  have  observed  a  peculiar  discoloratitMi 
m  the  lungs  of  persons  who  have  died  after  work^  for  a 
long  pwiod  of  time  in  eoal-minea,  win  mines  when  gun- 
powder is  used  in  krge  quantities  fbr  blasting  maasea  el 
rock.  The  lung  is  feond  of  a  ooal-black  colour  througfaout, 
though  stfll  pe^wtly  natural  in  all  its  other  characters.  It 
also  exists  in  oonneetioa  with  disease  of  the  lung,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration of  persons  so  affs^ed  partakes  of  tiie  same 
colour.  The  cause  of  it  seems  to  be  doubtfrd ;  but  most 
probably  it  arises  from  the  inhslation  and  absorption  (tf  the 
carbonaceous  matter  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  minea 

Bony  and  cartilaginous  tumours  have  been  found  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  membrane  surrouoding  the  lungs  (the 
pleura)  is  sometimes  met  with  oonvertea  into  bone ;  some- 
times it  is  studded  with  tubendes  simibjr  to  thoae  found  ic 
the  Innn  of  Phthisis.  For  an  aoeount  of  inflaamatian 
of  the  pleura  see  PuinUfT. 

LUNUUTBS.  rCsLLAitisa.  vol  vL,  p.  4f0.] 

LUPA.  (Cmstaceology.)  [Pcmrtnin>JB.j 

LUPINITE,  a  peculiar  bitter  substance^  exHaeted  bwm 
^3tM  leaves  of  the  iAipinu*  aibue  by  treating  the  meal  with 
anhydrous  alcohol :  the  solution  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  lupinite  remains ;  *it  has  a  green  ookmr,  is  tiaas 
lucent,  and  may  be  melted ;  it  is  iolttble  in  atbsr  as  waU  as 
in  aloohol ;  but  it  is  probably  mixed  witii  other  TSgntallc 
products. 

LITPI'NUS,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  aniraal,  pe- 
rennial, and  half-shrubby  plants,  oommonlr  cultivated  in 
garctena  fer  the  sake  of  their  gaily-colourea  floweis.  The 
species  inhabit  Eun^  the  basin  of  the  MediterraBean, 
and  the  temperate  puts  of  botti  North  and  South  AMiiea, 
especially  of  the  former,  where  they  are  extieaiely  abundant; 
but  they  are  unknown  in  a  wild  state  tI)ion|diont  all  the 
ttopiei^except  on  mountains,  and  in  the  prineipu  part  of  Aais. 
New  H<dland,  and  South  Afrioa.  FigureaorgrBatDomban 
have  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the  *  Botuiieal  Rcigislsr 
and  Magazine,*  and  there  is  a  numogm^  tit  tha  geom 
published  at  Lund  by  the  younger  Anvoh  in  I8SA,  ludar 
the  name  of  *  Synopsis  gmeris  Lupini 

Lupines  have  been  used  as  graen  manure,  that  is,  as  s 
crop  to  be  ploughed  into  land  when  green,  but  thc^  are  not 
esteemed  for  thu  purpose.  They  are  also  still  cultivated,  as 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  by  the  Neapolitans  and  ottisr 
southern  nations,  who  eat  tlie  seeds  after  ataepfaig  tiiem  in 
water  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  whieh  alwrn  xendois 
them  unpleasant  to  thosewho  are  unaooustomed  to  tiiem. 
Hie  Greeks,  wte  called  tiiem  thermos,  em^oyed  hipinss 
not  only  as  an  artide  of  food,  but  mediciDally,  eeteeming 
them  veimift^  uid  emmenagogue,  &c.  (DiosMU-.,  lib.  L, 
c  132.)  What  species  was  cultivated  by  than  is  unknown; 
their  wild  thermos  is  supposed  by  EKbthorp  to  be  the  L. 
angutii^)tiu*.  The  two  species  most  commm  in  Gneee 
now  are  L.  fiirnita*  and  pUoeue,  but  the  species  cultnaled 
in  the  south  of  Europe  are  X.  atbue  and  L.  ihermi*. 

Lupines  are  said  to  derive  Iheir  name  from  Input,  a  volt 
because  of  their  devouring  the  substance  of  the  land  on 
whieh  ^ey  are  grown. 

LUPOTOA.  [CmjHDS,  voL  viiL,  p.  SM.] 

LUPUIiN,  anaBM  givmHoasnbataiMaaactnetadftom 
bops,  and  whieh  was  at  flist  animaaod  to  be  Ibor  peonliK 
mmctple ;  but  it  has  been  since  found  ^t  it  oontaina  colv 
fromabootS  tolll  percentof  the  vegetable  mattor  to  artiia 
hops  owe  their  power,  and  tothiatbenaBaaflNpiifitehaa 
been  given. 

LUFUUTB  M  prepaied  oy  a  tsduna  pioeaia;  it  it 
nsariycoloiiitai^biit  loaetimii  orahmg^iiaWii^  m  tba 
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former  caie  it  is  opune,  bat  in  the  latter  traniparent ;  it 
hu  no  nDell  till  it  i»  neated.  uid  then  it  hu  the  odonr  of 
hops;  its  taste  is  bitter:  water*  even  when  boiling,  diasoWes 
only  ^th  of  its  veiefat;  the  solution  is  pale  yellow,  and  is 
not  either  acid  or  alkalin* ;  neither  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  nor 
solutions  of  metallic  salts  produee  any  effect  upon  it ;  alcohol 
dissolves  lupnlite  readily,  out  in  mthv  it  is  almost  insiduble: 

LUPUS  (the  WoU),  one  of  the  old  oonsteUations,  named 
in  Aratnt  and  Ptolemy  ste^y  O^ptw,  *  the  wild  baiut'  It 
wu  not  a  separate  oonstellation,  but  vaaoarried  in  the  ri^ht 
hand  of  the  Centaur  towards  the  Altar.  The  sanw  desonp- 
tion  is  gireu  by  Hyginus.  Id  modern  maps  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  wdf  transfied  1^  the  spear  of  the  Centaur.  It 
is  sitnated  between  Centturns  and  Ara,  directly  under 
Scorpius. 

Tub  principal  stars  are  as  follows 


hVfiTDM,  a  name  given  by  linnaous  to  one  of  his 
natural  orders  of  plants.  It  is  equivalent  to  Solanacev  of 
modern  botanists. 

LUSATIA.  [LausitiO 

LUSIGNAN.  [Cykhis.] 

LUSITA'NIA.  [PoRTuoAL.] 

LUSTRUM  iw  the  name  applied  to  a  pmod  of  five 
solar  years  among  the  Romans;  and  the  termination  of 
this  period  was  generally  marked  by  great  religious  solem- 
nities. A  puri^ing  sacriflce,  called  nuivetmrilia,  was 
usually  offered  at  tfiis  time  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the 
Campus  Martius(Liv.,  i.  44);  and  the  victims  consisted  of 
a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  led  round  the  people 
three  times,  and  then  slain ;  but  this  sacriflce  was  sometimes 
omitted  on  religious  grounds  (Liv.,  iii.  22).  Varro  (De 
Ling,  tat^  v.  2)  derives  the  word  from  htere,  because  the 
formers  paid  their  taxes  at  that  time;  but  others, with 
more  prooabiltty,  trace  the  etymology  to  the  pnriiying  sa- 
crifice which  waa  then  o&red. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  antient  Roman  year  con- 
sisted only  of  10  months,  or  304  days,  and  that  this  year 
continuw  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  Niebubr,  in 
his  '  History  of  Rome,'  has  shown  that  the  lustrum  was 
the  period,  after  which  the  b^nnings  of  the  civil  and  re- 
Ugioua  years  were  made  to  comcide ;  since  5  solar  or  civil 
years  of  365  days  each,  conteining  IS25  da^  coincide  with 
6  religious  Tears  of  304  days  each,  containing  1824  days, 
with  the  diTOrence  of  one  day. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian  the  name  of  lustrum  was  given 
to  the  public  games  which  were  exhibited  every  fifth  year 
in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  (Sueton..  Dotmtian^ 
c  4.)  llie  poets  frequently  used  the  word  for  any  space  of 
flve  years  (Hor.,  Od.  iL  4, 24 ;  iv.  1-6),  and  sometimes  con- 
founded it  with  the  Greek  olympiad,  which  was  only  a  space 
oCfonr  yean.   (Ovid.  Rmtn     6-5;  Martial,  iv.  45.) 

(Nirirahr^  BiHonf  Rome,  vol.  i..  pp.  270-2S0,  Bng. 
transL ;  CAteuier's  Mritt  der  Sotmaeken  JnHqitU&im, 
p.  146 ;  and  the  article  Czifaon  in  this  work.) 

LtlTE,  a  musical  stringed  instrument  with  frets,  one  of 
die  numerous  varieties  of  the  antient  cithara.  Till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  practice  fbrmed  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  good  education,  but  it  au  since  been  partially 
npannaed  by  the  guitar :  nevertheless  the  salaried  office  of 
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iMt&ni^  it  ttill  continiwd  in  the  Chapel  Royd,  though  the 
place  is  a  linecnre.  The  derivation  of  the  word  seems  to 
nave  perplexed  many  who  have  sought  its  ethology :  it  is, 
wv'have  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  thoTmitonioZiff,  whence^ 
modified,  it  has  passed  into  all  the  Earopean  langn^cih 
whether  oognate  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  notice  of  this  instrument,  so 
named,  before  the  time  of  Dante,  who,  ludicrously  enougl^ 
compares  the  awoUed  flgnt«  of  a  person  suffering  nnder 
droffey  to  the  form  of  the  lute.  The  shape  of  the  body  and 
principal  or  lower  neck  may  be  seen  in  ourwood^cngraving 
of  the  Arch-Lute.  Mersenn^  in  his  Harmontt  Unher 
$eUe  (1636),  describes  the  lute  as  consisting  of  three  parts; 
ttw  table,  made  of  fir ;  the  body  or  belly,  of  the  same  wood 
or  cedar,  eoostrucled  of  nine  convex  ribs  joined ;  and  the 
neck,  on  which  was  fixed  the  finger-board,  of  hard  wood, 
having  nine  frets  made  of  catgut.  To  these  is  to  be  added 
the  head  or  cross,  in  which  Um  pegs  or  screws  were  placed, 
Thomas  Mace,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  lute,  in  a  curious 
work  entitled  Mvtick't  Monument  (1676),  agrees  in  the 
description  given  by  the  learned  French  monk,  adding  a 
peat  nnmber  of  otW  partioulara  relaliva  to  the  constnw< 
tion  uid  use  of  tho  instrument;  to  whoao  Toy-remariuihlo 
folio  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  minnte  information 
on  the  subject  Wo  shall  here  only  ttat^  frwa  the  lanw 
writer,  tut  the  lute  had  at  first  six  strings,  or  rather 
eleven,  tof  the  five  largest  were  doubled;  but  that  the 
number  was  gradually  increased  till  it  reached  twen^-feur. 
He  tells  us  that  in  his  time  a  very  ohoioa  instrument  fetched 
the  sum  of  i  00^  which  may  be  oonsidered  as  equal  to  400/. 
of  our  {tfesent  money,  [AKca-LtrrE ;  Gititas-] 

The  notation  for  the  lute,  theorbo^  &c.,  called  the 
tablature,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  other  instruments. 
'  The  chords,*  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  '  are  represented  by  a 
corresponding  nnmber  of  lines,  and  on  these  are  marked 
the  letters  0,0^  Sec.,  which  letters  refer  to  the  frets  on  the 
neck  of  the  instrameut  The  time  of  the  notes  is  signified 
by  marks  over  the  letters  of  a  hwAed  form,  that  answer  to 
the  minim,  crotchet,  &c  This  is  the  French  taUatuiej 
but  the  Italiuis,  and  also  the  Spaniards,  till  of  lata  years, 
made  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters.*  Iliere  were  many 
kinds  of  tahlature,  but  being  now  obsolete  and  ftRatten* 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  concerning  them. 

LUTES,  in  chemistry^  are  substances  employed  in  variout 
operations  for  closing  the  joints  of  apparatus,  and  especially 
for  connecting  retorts  and  receivers  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  either  of  the  vapour  or  gases  generated  during  dis- 
tillation or  sublimation.  The  term  lute  is  also  applied  to 
the  external  coating  of  clay  and  sand,  or  other  substauces 
applied  to  glass  relorla,  in  or^r  that  they  may  support  a 
high  temperature  without  fliaiug  or  cracking.  For  opera- 
tions on  the  laim  scale,  as  the  distillation  of  aquafortis 
and  mnriatio  aew,  be,  common  plastic  clay  is  a  sufficiently 
good  lute.'  Sometimes  it  has  Men  recommended  to  use 
what  is  termed  fat  lute,  but  this  generally  only  in  small 
distillations,  as  of  nitric  acid:  this  lute  is  prepared  by 
mixing  dried  and  powdered  pipe-clay  into  a  paste  with 
linseed  oil ;  and  the  joint  is  further  secured,  both  where 
this  lute  is  used  and  m  many  other  casei,  by  ^ing  it  over 
with  moistened  bladder. 

In  most  operations  however  a  mixture  of  pipe- clay  and 
meal,  as  linseed  meal  or  almond  powder,  is  quite  sufficient, 
when  secured  by  bladder,  for  any  purposes,  either  when 
acids  or  ammonia  are  to  be  distilled.  In  luting  common 
stills,  in  whioh  oils  or  walw  are  merely  distQled.  linseed 
meal  and  water,  made  into  a  paste,  form  an  effectual  late. 

In  luting,  or  rather  coating  f^aas  retorts,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  high  temperatures,  Stourbridge  clay  or 
Windsor  loam  mixrawith  tow  have  been  used;  but  ihey 
require  long  drying,  and  are  apt  to  crack.  The  simplest 
mode  is  that  of  brushing  the  retort  ovw  with  a  paste  of 
pipe-clay  and  water,  sifting  sand  upon  it,  drying  it  quickly 
m  the  ash-pit  of  the  sand-heat ;  then  covering  it  a^n 
with  clay  and  sand,  and  repeating  the  alternate  applicatwiii 
and  drying  till  the  coating  is  judged  sufficiently  thick. 

LUTHIr,  LUDER,  or  tOTHER,  MARllN,  bom  at 
Eislebeo  in  Ssxon]^,  in  November,  1483,  was  the  son  ol 
Hans  Luther,  a  miner  and  a  workmr  in  metals*  who  was  a 
native  of  Eisenach.  Young  Martin  was  first  sent  to  the 
school  of  Eisenach,  where  he  spent  fouryears,  and  in  1501 
he  went  to  the  universi^  of  Erftirt.  His  f^her  intended 
htm  to  atudy  the  law,  tat  which  bovmwhe  felt.liule  mcU- 
nation,  but  he  allied  lug>*^  ^  li^n^e  and  muiich 
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wfaioh  latter  he  oontinued  to  eultinte  during  the  ratt  of  hii 
life.  While  at  Erfurt  he  appear*  to  have  exhibited  the 
usual  jovial  carelew  diipoiition  of  a  Gennan  itudeut.  In 
1505  an  aecident  occurred  vhieh  altved  the  current  of  hii 
thoughts.  One'  of  hiu  fellow-students  was  killed  at  his  side 
by  lightning,  and  Luther  from  that  moment  made  a  vow  to 
become  a  monk.  On  the  1 7th  of  July  in  the  aame  ^ear  he 
entered  the  Augustine  eonvent  at  Brftirt,  carrying  with  him 
only  a  Virgil  and  a  Flautus.  His  father  was  at  first  averse 
firora  this  resolution  ;  but  after  two  years  he  consented,  and 
was  present  at  the  ordination  of  his  sou  in  151)7.  lu  the 
retirement  of  his  convent  Luther  was  tormented  by  temp- 
tations and  religious  scruples  and  doubts,  which  he  has 
pathetically  described,  especially  on  the  aul^ects  of  faith 
and  salvation,  until  he  at  last  adopted  the  principles  of  St. 
Augustin,  or  at  least  those  asoribed  to  that  Father,  on  grace 
and  predestinaiion.  The  provincUJ  of  his  order,  Staupits, 
a  man  well-inlbrmed»  honest,  and  kind-hearted,  administered 
to  him  spiritual  consolation,  and  appreciated  his  talents ; 
and  it  was  through  lus  influenee  that,  in  1508,  Luther  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Wiuenberg.  In  his  lectures,  whicb  were  well  attended,  he 
appears  to  have  discarded  the  scholastic  forma  which  were 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  to  have  appealed  to  reason  more 
than  to  authority.  In  1510  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Italy  on  business  concerning  the  order,  a  circumstance 
which  brought  about  a  crisis  in  Luther's  life.  He  proceeded  to 
that  country,  which  be  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  Christ- 
endom, with  his  heart  <\ill  of  spiritual  hopes  and  devout 
expectaUons ;  but  he  was  soreW  disappointed  and  shocked 
at  what  he  there  saw.  He  found  -pomp  and  pride,  gross 
sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  as  he  tells  us,  even  in 
the  convents  which  were  his  haltmg-places  on  the  rotd. 
He  told  the  monks  at  Milan  that  tney  ought  to  fest  on 
Fridays,  and  he  was  nearly  killed  for  his  pains.  His  health 
became  affected  by  these  occurrences ;  he  fell  ill  at  Bologna, 
and  was  conSned  io  his  bed  for  some  time.  Having  re- 
eovered,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  his  order  near  the  gate  Del 
Popolo.  There  he  knelt  on  the  ground, '  bathed  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs;'  he  hurried  to  the  vanous  sanctuaries 
with  which  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  abounds ;  but 
on  looking  to  those  around  him,  the  inmates  of  the  Holy 
City,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  grief,  whet  many  a  young 
enthusiast  has  experienced  before  and  since  on  entering  the 
world,  that  names  and  realities,  professions  and  practice, 
are  quite  diffsrent  things.  Luther  was  in  fact  single  in  his 
fiuth  and  his  religious  fervour.  Rome  at  that  time,  after 
having  passed  through  the  scandalous  pontificate  of  Borgia, 
was  ruled  by  the  choleric  and  warlike  Julius  H..  who  re- 
presented the  church  militant  upon  earth,  and  who  was 
then  busy  about  his  schemes  of  humbling  Venice  and 
Iriving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  His  cardinals  were  able 
.diplomatists,  men  of  the  world,  and  learned  Latinists, 
better  acquainted  with  Cicero  than  with  the  Bible.  In 
visiting  the  churches,  Luther  was  shocked  at  the  indecent 
hurry  with  which  the  priests  went  through  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  at  the  blasphemous  jests  which  he  sometimes 
heard.  Even  the  ministers  of  the  altars  made  no  secret  of 
their  unbelief.  Luther  remained  only  a  fortnight  at  Rome : 
be  hurried  back  to  his  native  Germany  with  his  head 
bewildered,  bis  fbelinga  distressed,  and  his  religious  belief 
greatly  shaken.  He  used  to  an  howeror,  in  after-years, 
that  he  would  not,  fbr  one  hunored  thousand  florins,  have 
missed  that  journey  to  Rome,  fer  without  it  he  should  have 
been  tormented  by  the  fear  of  being  unjust  towards 
the  pope  during  his  subsequent  controversy  with  the  papal 
power. 

In  15)2  Luther  was  made  doctor  of  dirinity,  and  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  called  the  "Wise,  defVaved  the  expense  of 
his  inauguration,  which  was  ceiebratea  with  splendour. 
The  reputation  of  Luther  had  spread  as  that  of  a  learned 
divine  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  learning,  and  tolerably  so  with  the  Fathers ; 
he  knew  Greek,  but  very  little  Hebrew  be  had,  above  all, 
deeply  studied  the  Scriptures,  which  was  not  a  common 
attainment  among  ecclesiastics  in  those  days.  He  was 
xealous  and  earnest,  devotional  in  lus  thoughts,  and  irre- 
proactmble  in  his  morals.  In  his  own  order  he  was 
appointed  provincial  vicar  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  in 
which  office  he  evinced  much  swl  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  and  pie^  in  the  various  monastic  houses  of  that 
pnniiea. 


In  1517  Pope  Leo  authorised  by  a  bull  the  sale  of  indot 
genoes  in  Saxoiw  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  his  pred»- 
oessor  Julius  11.  had  done  in  France.  Poland,  and  other 
parts,  nominally  tat  defraying  the  expenses  of  building  the 
new  church  of  St  Peters,  and  also  for  supporting  ibe 
league  of  the  Christian  powers  against  the  Turks,  though 
little  of  the  money  derived  firom  tne  sale  was  employed  lot 
either  purpose.  [Lao  X.]  The  practice  of  selling  indid- 
gencas  had  existeil  for  some  centuries  before  Luther.  For 
the  original  doctrine  and  practM^e  of  the  Church  on  this 
matter  see  Indulohncb.  Leo  addressed  the  papal  com- 
mission for  the  sale  in  Saxony  to  Albert,  elector  of  Maioz 
and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who  appointed  Tetzel,  a 
Dominican  monk,  his  qusesior,  to  preach  and  sell  the 
indulgences  through  the  country.  Tetzel  appears  to  have 
executed  his  misiuon  with  the  grossest  quackery,  enbanciog 
bis  wares  in  the  opinion  of  his  uninformed  and  eieduluus 
customen  by  the  most  absurd  exa^erationi,  and  going  far 
beyond  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman  canonisu  evoi  of 
that  age.  He  pretended  that  his  indulgences  released  not 
only  from  penance^  but  fi  om  sin  altogether,  and  flrom  any  sin 
of  whatever  enormity.  Luther,  who  was  then  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  was  shocked  at  these  impious  asser- 
tions, and  while  sitting  at  his  confessional  in  the  church  of  his 
convent  he  had  practical  proof  of  their  mischievous  effects 
Some  of  his  penitents,  who  had  purchased  the  indiilgencei; 
refused  to  submit  to  the  penance  or  reparation  which  he  en- 
joined, saying  that  Tetzel  had  released  them  from  eveiy 
penalty,  Luther  having  refused  absolution,  they  went  and 
complained  to  Tetzel,  w^  threatened  with  both  spiritualaod 
temporal  punishments  all  those  who  denied  the  efbcaey  of 
his  indulgences.  Luther,  little  heeding  the  threate  of  the 
Dominican,  and  being  encour^^ed  in  bis  t^^Msition  by  fail 
own  superiw  SuupiU,  who  also  felt  indignant  at  Tetiel's 
impudence,  drew  up  ninety-five  theses  or  propositions  con- 
cerning indulgences,  in  which,  drawing  the  distinctioB 
between  the  canonical  penalties  indicted  by  the  Church  on 
the  penitent  sinner,  and  the  penalties  required  hoe  or 
hereafter  by  Divine  justice,  be  maiotained  that  the  pope 
had  the  power  of  remitting  the  former  only;  that  induk 
gences  could  not  be  applicable  to  the  dead  ;  that  true  con- 
trition of  heart  and  amendment  of  life  would  obtain  pardoii 
without  any  papal  indulgences ;  that  the  true  treajiures  of 
the  Church  were  contained  in  the  .Gospel  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  at  all  events,  if  indulgences 
be  of  any  avail,  they  ought  to  be  distributed  gratia  to  the 
poor,  and  not  to  be  made  an  article  of  trade :  and  here  be 
exposed  in  strong  colours  ihe  avarice,  impudence  and 
licentiousnesses  the  quaestors,  and  the  fearnil  corruptioii 
of  principles  and  conduct  among  the  poor  deluded  popnU- 
tion  resulting  f^om  the  whole  system. 

Luther  enclosed  a  copy  of  bis  propositions  in  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  dated  31st  October,  1517, 
beseechmg  that  prelate  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  furtbn 
spreading  of  error,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  I'etzel's  scandalous 
ractices.  On  the  same  day  Luther  affixed  another  copy  at 
is  theses  on  the  gates  of  the  Castle  church  of  Wittenberg, 
signed  with  his  name,  and  containing  his  offer  to  defend  tfaem. 
This  was  Luther's  first  challenge  to  that  power  which  then 
kept  all  Europe  in  awe,  and  which  he  was  destined  to  shake  t« 
its  very  foundations.  Though  in  these  celebrated  theses  thoa 
was  nothing  but  what  has  been  maintained  by  many  Roman 
Catholics,  stilt  some  of  them  wero  oertainly  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  generally  entertained  fiv  thiee  centuries  bdim 
Luther's  time,  and  also  with  the  claim  of  infallibility  assumed 
by  the  nopes.  From  the  pulpit  of  the  same  church  Lnibcc 
repeatedly  expounded  his  propositions,  uid  was  eageriy 
listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.  His  theses  spread  with 
the  greatest  rapidi^,  and  the  main  principle  upon  which 
they  rested,  namely,  that  indulgences  could  only  remit  the 
canonical  or  temporal  penalty,  gained  ground  universally 
throughout  Germany.  Tetzel  and  his  brother  Dominicans, 
after  burning  Luth»'s  theses,  attempted  to  answer  them 
by  counter-propositions  mainly  grounded  upon  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  pope  and  his  in&lUbility.  But  this  pro- 
duction ii^ured  Tetzel's  cause,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  publicly 
burnt  by  tne  WittenbeK  students.  Leo  X..  when  be  beard 
of  the  disputes  ramarked,  that  it  was  but  a  quarrel  between 
monks,  and  tluit  brother  Luther  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
parts.  The  idle  assertion  which  has  been  put  forth  by 
later  writers,  that  Luther  and  his  superior  Staupitx  were 
actuated  by  jealousy  against  the  Dominicans  for  having  tha 
monopoly  o/the  iniulgw^^^  bg|ri,^^y  nAtsd 
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by  Dr.  Mftcltine  in  a  note  to  HosheiiB  s  '  Eedasiastioal 

History,*  and  the  insinuation  was  never  broached  during 
Luther's  lifetime  by  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  fact 
the  traffic  in  iiLdulgen<>«s  had  &llen  into  contempt  among 
the  clergy,  and  the  FranoiscBn  friar»  themselves  rafiised  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  year  1518  Bckius,  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  tooK  up  the  controversy  against  Luther,  who  answered 
him.  and  thus  increased  his  popularity  and  the  number  of  his 
adherents,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  wtirmth  of  debate  car- 
ried him  beyond  his  original  propositionsand  led  him  to  touch 
on  the  abstruse  auhjeats  of  Aree-will  and  the  means  of  justi- 
fication. Still  it  appears  that  Luther  had  as  mt  no  inten- 
tion of  sepvatine  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Gfaureh.  In 
May,  151^  he  aadressed  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in 
which  he  says.  *  I  throw  myself  prostrate  at  jrour  feet,  most 
huly  father;  call  or  recall  me,  approve  or  condemn  me  as 
you  please ;  I  shall  acknowledge  your  voice  as  the  voice  of 
Christ,  who  presides  and  speaks  in  your  person.'  Leo  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  in  sixty  days,  and  there  to 
plead  bis  own  cause  ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  interposed, 
and  obiained  permission  for  Luther  to  be  examined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  judged  by  its  eeelesias- 
ticat  taws.  Cardinal  Caietano.  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
and  paiial  l^ate  at  the  diet  of  Augsbui^,  was  ordered  to 
examine  him.  Luther,  arcompanied  by  Staupitz  and  an- 
other friend,  reriaired  to  Augtbur)^  in  October,  1518,  and 
was  received  by  the  oardinal  with  eoortesy ;  but  instead  of 
arguing  the  point  with  him,  the  nrdinal  assumed  an  im- 
perious tone,  and  commanded  him  to  retract  because  the 
pope  so  willed  it,  and  how  could  he.  Luther,  a  single  monk, 
expei-t  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  pope  ?  {Luthers  Letter 
to  Spalatin,  chaplain  to  the  elector,  and  his  friend,  dated 
Augsburg,  14th  October.)  Luther  replied  that  neither  the 
legate  nor  the  pope  could  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  that 
St  Peter  himself  had  erred.  In  one  of  these  interviews 
however  the  cardinal  was  insensibly  drawn  out  from  hia  high 
ground,  and  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  hut  it  would 
appear  with  little  success.  He  rejected  with  scorn  what 
he  considered  the  novel  doctrine  of  justification  by  fetth  and 
if  fiuth  alone.  In  the  end,  Luther,  thinkinK  perhaps  of 
the  fete  of  John  Huss,  suddenly  quitted  Augsburg,  leaving 
behind  an  appeal  to  the  pope ' bettw  informed.'  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Leo  inned  a  bull,  declaratory  of  the 
jdoctrioe  of  indulnences,  asserting  that  the  pope,  as  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth,  had  the  power  of  delivering  fi'om  all  the 
puniafamenta  due  to  sin  those  who  bad  repented  and  were 
:n  a  state  of  grace,  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead.  On  the 
28th  November  Luther  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council  of  the  church. 

Meantime  the  cardinal  legate  was  urging  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  expel  Luther  fi'om  his  dominions.  But  the 
elector,  who  considered  Luther  as  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  hie  newly  founded  nniversity  of  Wittenberg,  would 
not  consent,  and  the  emperor  Ma»milian  I.  having  died 
juat  at  this  moment,  Frederic,  as  hereditary  vicar  of  the 
empire  daring  the  vacancy,  was  a  pMSon  too  important 
for  even  Rome  to  dictate  to.  Leo  commissioned  a  new 
legate,  a  Saxon,  named  Mtltilt.  a  man  of  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, to  endravour  to  bring  Luther  to  a  reconciliation. 
Hiltitz  bad  a  conference  with  Luther  at  Altenbui^,  in  the 
beginning  of  1 519,  in  which  he  agreed  with  Luther  in  con- 
demning the  abuse  made  by  I^tzel  of  the  indulgences, 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  it  on  that  monk*B  ignorance  and 
profkneness,  and  so  far  conciliated  the  warm  but  generous 
^tit  of  his  antagonist  as  to  induce  him  to  write  a  submis- 
sive  letter  to  Leo,  dated  I3tb  March,  1519.  in  which  Luther 
acknowledged  that  be  had  earned  his  zeal  and  animosity 
too  &r,  and  promiud  to  observe  in  fiiture  a  piofimnd  silenee 
upon  the  matter  in  debate,  |vovided  hit  adversaries  would 
observe  an  equal  temperance ;  further  protesting  that  he 
never  meant  to  deny  the  power  of  the  pope,  which  was 
inferior  only  to  ^t  of  Christ,  and  that  he  would  always 
exhort  the  people  to  honour  the  Roman  see^  which  he  had 
in  hia  writings  endeavoured  to  clear  from  the  imptous  exag- 
geration of  the  queestors.  *  This  letter,*  says  Beauaobre,  *  is 
a  sad  monument  of  human  weakness,*  fbr  Luther  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  council  Luther's  vacillation 
Iwwerer  may  be  easily  accounted  by  reference  to  the  old 
established  reverence  for  the  papal  see,  the  reminiscence  of 
iiis  own  ewly  imprenions  and  eaucatimw  and  of  his  solemn 
BMnastio  vows,  and  also  to'the  cor^ility  and  eonvivial 
Anibarity  of  bit  interoonnw  with  Hiltite  It  ai^iean  that 


Leo  himself  wrote  to  Luther  a  vory  mild  and  conciliatory 
epistle,  published  by  Loscher  in  his  Unsefmld  Naehriehtt 
1 742.  Miltitz  had  other  'conferences  with  Luther  at  Lei- 
benwerd  and  Lichternberg,  wbieh  gave  great  hopes  of  a  full 
reconciliation,  when  the  polemic  intemperance  of  Luther's 
personal  adversaries  widened  the  rupture  and  brought  the 
dispute  to  a  crisis.  (Seokendorf,  Commmtarius  Hittw.  da 
Lutharamtmo.') 

Bokius  challenged  Carloetadt,  one  of  Luther's  disciples, 
to  a  public  disputation  at  Leipzig,  concerning  free-will. 
Caiiostadt  maintained  that  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
our  natural  liberty  is  not  strong  enough  to  lead  us  in  the 
Mth  of  good  without  the  intervention  of  Divine  grace. 
Eckius  asserted  that  unr  natural  liberty  co-operates  with 
divine  grace,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  consent 
to  the  divine  impulse  or  resist  it.  Eckius  seemed  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument  on  bis  side,  when  Luther,  who 
had  repaired  to  Leipzig,  entered  the  lists  against  Eckius, 
by  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  Duke  George's  castle  a  ser- 
mon calculated  to  draw  the  hostility  of  Eckius  against  him- 
self. Eckius,  in  feet,  immediately  selected  from  Luther's 
works  thirteen  propositions,  which  he  met  by  as  many 
oounter-propositions.  One  was  concerning  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.  Eckius  maintained  that  the  ohuron 
was  a  monarchy  with  a  head  of  divine  appointment.  Luther 
admitted  this,  but  contended  that  the  bead  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ  ^le  long  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  be  observed,  extended  only  to  the  Western  ehunh, 
and  oe  maintained  that  it  was  not  Jun  dnfmo.  bnt  Ibunded 
on  reasons  of  policy  and  tacit  consent  Then  came  the  sub- 
jects of  purgatory  and  of  indulgences,  in  which  Luther  had 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  mrtly  drew  his  antagoni!>it  to 
his  side.  Next  were  oiscnssed  the  qnestions  of  absolution, 
graoe,  f^ee-will,  and  good  works,  in  which  the  Catholic 
divine  appeared  to  prevail  in  point  of  argument.  HofTman, 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipzig,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  disputation,  refused  to  declare  to  whom 
tbe  victory  belonged,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.  Luther 
howeverwenton  publishing  several  works,  'On  Babylonian 
Ctptivi^,'  *0n  Christian  Liben^,*&o.,  in  which  he  openly 
attackea  the  doctrines  and  the  authority  of  tbe  church  of 
Rome.  Leo  now  essemhled  a  congregaton  of  cardinals, 
before  whom  tbe  works  of  Luther  were  laid,  and  by  whose 
advice  a  bull  of  condemnation  was  drawn  up  ^inst  Lu- 
ther, and  published  on  tha  15th  of  June.  1520,  in  which 
forty-one  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were 
declared  heretical,  and  as  such  solemnly  condemned ;  his 
writings  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Luther  him- 
self  was  summoned  to  conress  and  retract  within  the  space 
6f  sixty  days,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Luther 
having  again  appealed  to  the  general  council  of  the  church, 
publicly  separated  himself  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
by  burning  on  a  pile  of  wood,  without  the  walls  of  Witten- 
bwg,  in  presence  of  a  vast  raultitiide  of  people,  Leo*s 
bull,  and  also  the  decretals  and  oanons  xelating  to  tbe 
pope's  supreme  jurisdictioD.  This  was  done  on  the  lOth  <rf 
December,  1680,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  feltowii^  Januarv 
the  pope  launched  a  second  boU  against  him,  by  whicb 
Luther  was  expelled  from  tbe  communion  of  the  church 
for  having  disowned  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Luther  having  now  irrevocably  separated  from  Rome, 
gave  way  to  the  violence  of  his  temper  in  several  vehement 
and  scurrilous  pamphlets,  iiill  of  coarso  vituperation  against 
the  pope,  whom  he  openly  styled  Antichrist 

At  the  same  time  Leo  ui^ed  the  new  emperor  Charlos  V., 
in  his  character  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  to 
make  an  exemplary  punishmmt  of  Luther  as  an  obdurate 
heretie.  But  nednu^  the  elector  of  Saxonjr*  employed  his 
influence  with  Charles  to  have  Luther^i  cause  tried  by  a 
diet  of  the  empire,  which  assembled  at  Worms,  in  April, 
1521. 

Having  obtained  the  Mnperor's  safe  conduct,  he  repaired  to 
Wwrns,  and  was  met  by  multitudes  outside  of  the  town.  On 
entering  he  began  singing  tbe  hymn  'Our  God  is  a  strong 
citadel,  which  became  known  as  Luther's  hymn,  and  the 
inspiring  song  of  the  Refonnation.  On  the  1 7  th  of  April  he 
appeared  before  the  emperor,  the  electors,  bishops,  dukes, 
margraves,  and  other  princes  and  lords  assembled,  and 
being  asked  whether  be  was  the  author  of  the  books  now 
produced,  in  which  the  propositions  condemned  by  the  pope 
were  contained,  he  answered  in  Um  affinnative.  Being  next 
asked  whether  he  would  retrf)^^;|i|i^?t^t^^l»  tagged 
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tot  time  to  consider  of  his  answer,  and  was  allowed  one  day. 
The  fbllowing  day  lie  appeared  again  before  the  assembly, 
and  said  that  his  wriUngs  were  of  various  charaoter,  that 
in  some  he  had  treated  only  of  Christian  foith  and  piety, 
and  these  could  contain  nothing  objectionable ;  that  in  some 
he  had  expoied  the  inventions  of  men  and  the  usurpations 
of  the  piqm,  and  these  he  could  not  retract ;  that  in  others, 
whieh  were  directed  aninit  the  defenders  of  the  pope,  he 
migfat  have  expraiwd  nimielf  in  ui  unbeooming  manner, 
hut  that  he  ooiud  not  retract  the  substance  however  censur- 
able the  manner  of  it;  that,  being  a  man,  he  was  liable  to 
error,  and  that  he  was  ready,  if  oonvietod  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  commit  a  portiou  or  the  whole  of  his 
publications  to  the  flames.  And  he  repeated  what  he 
bad  already  said  on  another  occasion,  that  both  pope  and 
council  were  liable  to  error,  and  had  in  &ct  often  erred. 
He  had  formerly  quoted  the  council  of  Constance  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  assertion. 

On  the  following  day  Charlea  V.  told  the  diet,  that  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  dwuld 
evw  defend  its  doctrines  and  conBtitutkm,  th^  he  could 
hear  Li^er  no  more,  and  that  he  should  dismiis  him,  and 
afterwaids  treat  him  as  a  heretic.  Iliis  dedsioo  wu  also 
that  of  the  minority.  Some  were  for  trying  persuasion  and 
entreaty  with  a  man  who,  like  Luther,  eouM  not  be  fright- 
ened into  suhmiaBion ;  but  entreaty  was  likewise  of  no  avail, 
for  Lutha  refttsed  to  retract  a  single  proposition  unless 

SDved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture, 
e  was  then  radered  to  leave  Worms,  with  a  wntten  pro- 
mise of  security  for  twenty-one  days.  He  left  on  the  26th  of 
April,  but  on  entering  a  fbrest  his  carriage  was  stopped  by 
a  party  of  armed  horsemen  in  masks,  who  placed  him  on 
horseback  and  rode  off  with  him  to  the  solitary  castle  of 
Wartburg,  situated  on  a  mountain.  This  was  another 
contrivance  of  his  kind  protector  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
like  greatest  secrecy  was  observed  conoeming  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  and  it  v«s  purpoaely  reported  about  that  his 
enemies  had  carried  him  off.  A  month  aftw  hit  departure 
an  imperial  ediet  appeared,  placing  Luthn  under  toe  ban 
of  the  empire,  wderine  him  to  be  seized  and  retained  in 
prison  at  Uie  emperor  s  pleasure,  and  imprisonment  and 
eonflscation  were  denounced  against  any  one  who  aided  and 
abetted  him.  But  the  edict  could  not  be  enforood.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  Luther's  friend ;  few,  if  any,  of  the 
other  electors  or  princes  were  his  enemies,  and  the  po- 
pular voice  was  for  him :  for  the  Grermans  in  general,  al- 
though few  of  them  understood  the  subjeot  matm  of  Luther's 
polemics,  were  weary  of  the  abnsei  and  enoroadiments  of 
the  eoclesiastical  power. 

In  his  asylum  at  Wartbu^  Luther  wrote  sercral  tieatiiea 
against  auncular  eonfoasion,  against  mMiastic  vows,  clericad 
celibacy,  and  prayers  far  tha  mad,  agunst  the  Sorhonne  of 
Paris,  which  lud  condemned  hisworu,and  which  he  exposed 
to  public  ridicule.  His  writings  spread  and  produced  a  won- 
denbl  effect  in  Saxony.  Hundreds  of  monlta  quitted  their 
sonvents,  and  married.  The  Austin  fhars  of  Wittenberg 
abolished  the  mass.  Carlostadt,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  hut 
more  intemperate  than  bis  master,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  reformers,  demolished  the  images  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  next  proposed  to  banish  all  books 
ttom  the  university  except  the  Bible.  He  also  atfocted  to 
obey  to  the  letter  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam  by 
going  to  work  in  the  fields  for  some  hours  daily.  Even  the 
polished  Melancthon  followed  the  example,  and  went  to  wn-k 
m  a  baker's  shop. 

Luther,  in  his  retiiament,  heard  of  theae  follies;  he  per- 
ceived that  fiuiaticism  was  spoiling  his  cause,  and  he  re- 
solved immediately,  without  heeding  his  own  danger,  to 
return  to  Wittanb^  (1522).  He  rebuked  Carlostadt, 
who  retorted,  calling  him  an  idolater  because  he  believed  in 
the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  and  a  courtier  for  living 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  princes.  At  last  they  parted  in 
anger;  Carlostadt  was  banished  from  Saxony  as  a  seditious 
person  by  the  elector,  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  natural 
equality,  and  he  went  to  join  Zutngli  in  Switserland. 

JUiAer  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  and  oracle 
of  the  reformers  of  Gmnaw',  and  as  such  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  lifo.  The  doctrines  whieh  he  gra- 
doallT  asserted,  and  whieh  ware  expounded  and  fixed  by 
his  £sei0e  Uelanethon,  hi  the  Cmifbasion  of  Angiburg, 
are  stated  in  the  article  PnonarAHnaif.  At  the  close 
of  1S22  he  pnbliahed  his  Gmnan  veniw  of  the  New 
TsstMBsnt.    In  iftU  be  pranehed  against  the  mass. 


He  nad  already  replied  in  lus  nsnally  seorxflons  sQte  of 

Ealemics  to  the  treatise  in  defence  of  the  sacraments  wntten 
y  Henry  VIU.  of  England.  It  must  be  observed  bownr 
tliat  the  coarse  vituperations  whieh  shock  the  render  m 
Luther's  controversial  works  were  not  peculiar  Co  bin, 
being  commonly  used  by  sohcdars  Mid  divinea  of  the  middle 
ages  in  their  dispntatiDDS.  The  inveetivfls  of  Tnlla,  FOdfib 
Poggio,  and  other  distingnisbed  sdwlars  aninat  eadi  otbar 
are  notorious,  and  thia  haid  taste  continued  in  pnstioe  long 
after  Luther  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  tnwea  or 
it  are  found  to  writers  of  the  e^hteeoth,  even  in  aome  of  the 
works  of  the  polished  and  courtly  Voltaire. 

In  1624  Luther  threw  off  his  monastie  dress,  and  dein^ 
tively  condemned  monastic  inatitutxMis.  Oinmnta,both  of 
men  and  women,  were  now  rapidly  suppressed  thronghont 
North  Germany,  and  their  proper^  was  seised  by  the  secular 
power:  indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hope  of 
plunder  contributed  greatly  to  the  eneoura^ment  which  the 
princes  and  riectors  gave  to  the  newdootrmea.  The  inaur- 
rection  of  the  wiaderkntfer,  or  anabaptiats,  led  br  a  tuoMtac 
named  Huntier,  wluch  assumed  the  cbarae4«  of  a  peasant 
war  against  all  piopecto  and  law,  cave  gxasit  «an«sni  to 
Lttthtt,  who  was  tannted  by  many  with  beiiq;  the  Sonne  fltNS 
whidi  all  those  aberrations  flowed.  He  pceacdied  againat  the 
fonaiics,  he  tried  to  mediate,  he  besought  the  peasants  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  he  told  ths 
princes  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  pew;  but  the  insur- 
gents were  too  &r  gone  in  their  brutal  career  of  bkmdsfaed 
and  devastation,  and  nothing  but  the  sword  could  pot 
a  stop  to  It  Luther  was  sorely  grieved  througho^  the  rest 
of  his  life  at  the  renewed  disorden  of  the  atMbaptiala  and 
other  fonatios  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  at  the  selfish- 
ness, worldlinesi,  and  cnruption  of  all  classes.  He  foneied 
at  times  that  the  end  of  tlu»  world  must  be  nigb,  for  the 
world  had  ftllen  mto  decrepitude;  avidity  ud  self-inCerest 
were  the  ruling  paraions.  (Luther's  TabU  TaUt;  and  hii 
Leiim.) 

In  IMSLn&er  MUTiadGatnennedeBora.  ayouM  nun 
who  had  left  her  convent  the  year  before.  He  had  ^aoK 
before  condemned  the  obligation  of  clerical  oelfom^.  as  ww 
ax  that  resulting  from  monastic  vows,  as  being  human  de- 
vices unknown  to  the  original  church.  'Marriage  in  tH 
purity,'  he  wrote.  *  is  a  state  of  simfdicity  and  peaee.*  Whan 
Luther  married  he  was  poor,  for  amidst  the  ^nat  tAaax^ 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  church  diseipltne^  hts 
salary,  which  was  charged  upon  the  revenuea  of  monastic 
property,  was  by  no  means  regularly  paid,  and  Lather  was 
not  a  man  to  ask  money  of  his  friendk  In  the  same  jear 
his  steady  and  considerate  patron  Frederic  of  Saxony  died ; 
but  John,  hia  successor,  not  only  continued  to  Avoor 
Luther,  but  made  open  profession  of  his  doctrines,  and 
oonmissioned  him  to  pr^me  a  new  dnirdi  sernoa  fan  hti 
dominions,  in  ad^on  to  which  Luther  wrote  alnrgnr  and 
a  Kmall  catechism  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  a  sfyle  admirably 
suited  to  youth.  Besides  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  Bledoc 
Palatine,  the  landgteve  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Douk  PdM^ 
the  margrave  of  Brandoiburg  and  grand-master  of  Prassia, 
and  also  many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  openly 
embraced  Lather's  reformation.  In  Switzeriand  bowavsr 
another  reformer,  Zuingli.  who  had  begun,  like  Lath^, 
by  opponng  indulgences,  had  also  effeetod  a  r^omwtion, 
but  he  inculcated  tenets  different  in  some  respeda  fhasi 
those  of  Luther,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  sacrament,  which  Luther  admitted,  and  Znngii 
entirely  denied.  I>ttther  waa  vexed  at  this  division,  en^ 
cially  as  several  towns  of  Ctomany.  Strasbuig;  Ulwi,  Men 
ningen.  Lindan,  Constancy  and  others  adt^ted  Znin^f^ 
tenets. 

In  March,  U29,  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Smtw,  in  whieb 
the  Catholics  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  ediet  of  Wormi^ 
but  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  maigrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  imperial  cities,  caused  ita  rejection.  TheCatholica  thso 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  reformers ;  tlwy  drew  tq>  a 
decree,  apparently  directed  against  those  who  denied  tbe 
real  presence,  but  so  worded  as  to  indude  tbe  Lutherans  also^ 
who  reftised  their  sanction  to  it.  ItwasonthisooeaaionthaS 
tbe  reformed  princes  and  deputies  deUvered  a  fi»nial  *  pni- 
testation '  against  die  decree,  dated  Speyer,  IMh  of  Apr% 
1629,  whieh  waa  ajgned  by  John,  elector  of  Saatony.  George 
margrave  of  BnuwenbamPhilu^  landmro  of  HsaK^Ems^ 
and  Ftaneta.  dnkes  of  IiinebiuftJwoUtaan&  Minea  «l 
Anh.lt,  and  the  dl«^ti^d%?@0^^ 
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fiotMtation  aroM  the  name  of  '  Proteattatik*  wUoh  in  iu 
orunn  vbs  applied  to  the  Lutherans. 

The  landgrave  of  Heswi  wishing  if  possible  to  bring  about 
a  union  among  all  reformers,  succeeded  io  appointing  a 
conference  between  Luther  and  Melanothon  on  one  side 
and  Zuingli  and  (Scolamudius  on  the  other  at  Marburg. 
The  conference  tamed  oniefly  on  the  sutfjeot  of  the  real 
preaenoe,  but  it  produced  no  annHdnation  amoo^  the  op- 
posite partias.  They  separated  neither  in  friendhness  nor 
no8tili^,aDd  both  parties  retained  their  ftvourite  tenets. 

In  1930  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Augaburg  by  Charies  V., 
vho  attended  it  in  person,  and  there  the  lAithraans  {oe- 
sented  their  confession  of  fltitb,  whidi  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanothon  and  approved  by  Luther.  [Avosbdbq,  Con- 
nssioN  OF.] 

In  1534  Luther  completed  his  greatest  work,  the  German 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  is  much  admired  for  its  elegance, 
force,  and  precision,  and  which  has  rendered  the  Scriptures 
really  popular  in  Germany. 

The  remaining  years  of  Luther*8  life  were  passed  in  com- 
parative quiet,  chiefly  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
ns8orshi|^  in  writing  religious  and  oontraversial  tracts,  and  in 
epistolary  oorrespoodenoe.  He  was  consulted  by  the  Pro- 
testant princes  and  clergy  upon  all  importuit  matterst  and 
listened  to  with  deference.  The  paeineation  of  Niimberg 
in  1532  had  left  the  Lutheran  princes,  states,  and  towns  in 
full  possession  of  their  religioua  liberties ;  and  that  peace 
was  not  openly  interrupted  till  after  Luther's  death.  Luther 
had  the  satiuaction  of  seeing  his  doctrines  spread  fertber 
and  ferther  through  Germany,  thoughout  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, to  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
He  also  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  so-called  Sacra- 
mentarians  of  Strasburg,  XJlm,  and  other  towns,  by  means 
of  Bucer,  so  that  all  ruormed  Germany  was  united  under 
one  banner.  The  H6lvetiozelbrmedchurolieibowe?er  con- 
tinued separate  from  his. 

At  the  neginning  of  1546  Luther  repaired  from  Witten- 
berg to  Eialdwn  m  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  oounts 
Manafeld,  whose  subject  he  was  bom.  He  attended  several 
oonfinnoea  for  that  benevolent  purpose,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  peace  to  that  femily.  While  at  Eisleben  he 
preached  feur  times,  and  also  revised  a  plan  of  regulations 
coDcerning  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  that  litQe  state. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  precarious  state  of 
health:  on  the  17ib  February  be  felt  very  ill  and  weak, 
laid  himself  on  a  couch,  spoke  of  bis  approaching  death,  for 
which  he  appeared  quite  prepared,  and  recommended  his 
soul  to  Jeans.  He  grew  worse  in  tb»  evening.  Count 
Alhrecht  of  Mansfeld  and  his  oountesa  and  several  medical 
men  attended  him  during  his  last  hour&  His  old  friend 
Dr.  Jonas  having  aaked  him:  'Revnend  fether,  do  you  die 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  feith  you  have  taught? 
Luther  in  a  distinct  voice  replied  *Yes,*  and  soon  after 
breathed  his  last.  His  body  was  carried  to  Wittenberg, 
where  it  waa  buried  with  great  honours.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  wrote  several  affectionate  letters  to  hia  wife, 
who  had  remained  at  Wittenberg  with  her  children.  He 
left  her  by  his  will  a  house  which  he  had  purchased,  as  well 
as  a  small  estate  at  Zeilsdorf,  charging  her  to  pay  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  450  florins ;  and  be  left  her  also 
a  few  valuable  trinkets  and  other  moveables,  worth  about 
1000  florins.  '  I  leave,'  he  wrote, '  no  ready  cash  or  hidden 
treasure,  as  I  have  had  no  other  income  but  my  salarv  and 
B  few  presents,  and  yet  have  managed  to  keep  an  establish- 
ment and  pnrobase  proper^  * 

Lather's  works,  which  an  multiferious  and  voluminous, 
partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Gemum,  have  been  repeatedly 
published.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  BrUngen,  26  vols, 
liteio.,  1826-33.  Among  his  works,  those  of  most  interest 
lo  the  general  reader  are  his  'Table  Talk,*  Tischreden,  his 
femiliar  letters,  and  his  secmons.  Luther  ranks  high  among 
German  writers  for  the  vigour  of  his  style  and  the  develep- 
mantwhichheimpartedtohisvemaoular language.  Sdiroeck, 
MelancthoD,  and  others  have  written  biographies  of  Luther, 
and  Michelet  has  extracted  a  kind  of  autobiography  from 
numerous  passa^  of  his  works : '  M£moires  de  Luther,  ^rits 
par  lui-mdme,  taduits  et  mis  en  oidr^*  2  v(ds.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1836.  FromthaaepasaBgesthecfaaraeteri^Lutherisclearly 
deduced,  for  there  waa  no  calculation,  reserve,  or  hypocrisy 
about  him.  He  was  frank  and  vehement,  and  often  mtem- 
pent«.  But  he  ns  in  earnest  in  bis  vehemeiuse ;  he  really 
Mt  the  importanoe  of  the  topics  he  waa  discussii^;  and 
idwtbR  be  WM  fight  w  wiODg  m  hia  peculiar  o^nirau,  ha 


wu  a  nncere  and  sealous  believer  in  the  Chhitian  Revf 

lation.  Luther  considwed  religim  as  the  most  importaftt 
business  of  man,  and  because  he  considered  it  as  such,  he 
wished  to  ascend  to  its  very  source -unalloyed  by  human  au- 
thority. He  contended  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  con- 
sult the  great  book  of  the  Christian  law ;  and  although  he 
insisted  upon  his  own  interpt^tion  of  partienlar  passagai 
of  the  s^^intures.  the  principles  of  tne  inquiry  which  he 
introduced  led  to  further  results,  and  padually  established 
that  liberty  of  consoienoe  which  now  ousts  in  the  Protestant 
states  of  Europe.  But  Luther  himself,  whilst  he  appealed 
to  the  scriptures  against  human  authority,  did  not  for  a 
moment  admit  of  any  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of 
revelation.  The  question  between  Luther  and  bis  anta* 
gouists  is  therefore  of  material  importance  chiefly  to  Chria- 
tians.  To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity  it  may 
appnar  of  little  consequence  what  Christians  do  believe,  or 
how  and  whence  they  derive  their  belief ;  but  even  in  a  social 
point  of  view  it  is  of  some  importance  to  decide,  whethw 
lane  mnltitndes  of  men  are  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
and  be  able  to  give  reasons  why  they  believe  certain  doo- 
trines.  or  whether  they  are  for  ever  to  repeat,  gmention 
after  gweration.  whatever  they  have  been  taught  in  their 
youthy  without  exercising  their  reasoning  powers  on  the 
matter. 

Those  who  judge  of  Lather's  disposition  merely  frmn  his 
controversial  style  an  d  manner  greatly  mistake  his  character. 
He  was  a  warm-hearted  German,  kind  and  generous;  he 
abused  andvihfled  his  antagonists  the  more  in  proportion  as 
they  were  powerful,  but  be  could  feel  for  the  unhappy,  and  he 
even  tendered  some  consolation  to  his  bitterest  enemy 
Tetzel,  when,  forsaken  by  his  emplt^ers,  and  upbraided  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  miaohie^  he  was  in  tlw  agonies  of  death 
and  despair. 

Inthar  gave  that  impulse  towards  qnritual  philosophy, 
that  thirst  fur  information,  that  higioal  exercise  tu  the  nuna, 
which  have  made  the  Germana  the  most  generallv  instruetea 
and  the  most  inteUectnal  people  in  Buiope.  Lutner  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessihr  of  education  as  auxiliary  to  religi<ai 
and  morality,  and  he  pleaded  unceasin^y  for  the  education  oi 
the  labouring  classes,  broadly  telling  princes  and  mien  how 
dangerous  as  well  as  unjust  it  was. to  keep  their  sul^eots  in 
ignorance  and  degradation.  He  was  no  courtly  flatterer  { 
he  spoke  in  fovour  of  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  against,  the  high  and  mighty,  even  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  guilty  of  cupidity  aniToppression.  Luther's 
doctrine  was  altogether  in  favour  of  cini  liber^,  and  in 
Germany  it  tended  to  support  constitutional  righta  againat 
the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power. 

Luther's  moral  courage  hia  undannted  firmneiih  hii 
strong  conviotimi,  and  the  great  levolution  which  he  efiboted 
in  society, place  him  in  the  flrstrankof  historiealdiBnctera. 
The  form  of  the  monk  of  Wittmherg  emerging  from  the 
receding  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  appears  towering  above 
the  sovereigns  and  warriors,  statesmen  and  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  hu  anta- 
gonist^  or  his  disciples. 

(J.  Alb.  Fabrieius,  Ceniifolium  JMtheranitm,  8  vols., 
1 728-30,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  had  then  written 
concerning  Luther  and  his  Reformation.) 

LUTON,  is  a  perish  in  the  hundred  of  Flitt  and  county 
of  Bedford,  comprising;  the  township  of  Luton  and  the 
hamlets  of  East  and  West  Hyde,  Leegrave,  and  StopsUy. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lea, 
18  miles  south  by  east  from  Bedflnd,  and  29  north-west  by 
north  from  Lnidon,  ii^  we  belien^  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
but  the  inhabitants  an  well  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river.  The  making  of  straw-plat  and  malting  constitute 
the  chief  manufectures  of  the  place.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age iu  the  patronage  of  Uie  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  valued  at 
8302.  per  annum.  •  Besides  almshouses  and  a  few  other  be- 
nevolent institutions,  there  is  a  national-school  which  ia 
usually  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  diildren. 
The  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1831  was  5693,  that 
ofthe  township  alone  being  3961.  {.BedeiiaHietU  Samuttt 
Report ;  I^Muiation  Returmt,  &c.) 

LUTRA.  [OwKR.) 

LTITRA'BIA.  (Conchology.)  [PTLOKmxA.J 
LUTRI'COLA.  (Conchology.)  [PnoniDBA.1 
LU1TBRWORTH.  (XiicumaBiiui.l 
LtfrZBN.  [GimrATDa  Anotntn. J 
LUXSMBOURO,  or  LUXSMBURO^»«iand4iiohy«t 
pronnee  in  the  Netherlands.  ^^.^1^1^^(3(3^,^ 
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this  time  (February,  1839)  forms  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  HoUand  and  Belgium.  The  king  of  tbe  Netherlands 
became  grand-duke  of  Luxembourg  by  the  arrangements  of 
tbe  CungresB  of  Vienna,  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
Germaotc  Confederation.  [Biloiuh.]  Luxembourg  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  PruMian  luaoi^  ptorinees,  on 
Uie  north  by  Uege,  on  the  west  byNanmr.Bnd  on  the  south 
by  the  French  deportments  of  the  Moselle  and  Ardennes, 
lis  greatest  lengUi  ftom  east  to  west  is  7&  miles,  and  its 
greatest  Iweadth  is  50  miles;  its  area  is  690,000  hectares 
(equal  to  1,700.000  English  aeres),  or  2666  square  miles, 
distributed  as  follows: — 


Woods  and  plantations 
Arable  land,  pastures  and  meadows 
Heaths  and  commons 
Uncultivable  land*  marshes.  &c. 
Roads,  fcc 


HedUM. 

211,000 
240,000 
127,000 
88,240 
23,760 

690.000 


The  principal  rivers  of  Luxembourg  are,  the  Moselle, 
which  for  twenty-flve  miles  forms  the  boundary  between 
thifi  province  and  Prussia;  the  Sfire,  an  affluent  of  the 
Moselle,  and  also  a  boundary  through  part  of  its  course 
between  this  province  and  the  Prussian  territory ;  the  Our 
and  tbe  Etze  or  Alzette,  which  fall  into  tbe  SQre ;  the  Semois, 
which  rises  near  Arlon,  and,  (lowing  fint  to  the  west  and 
then  to  tbe  north,  foils  into  the  Maas;  the  Ourthe.  which 
rises  near  Bastugne,  and  Tails  into  the  Maas  near  Liege ; 
th«  Lesse,  which  rises  near  Neufchflteau,  and  also  falls  into 
the  Maas  near  DinanL  There  are  also  several  small 
streams,  which  have  the  appearance  of  rirara  only  when 
swollen  by  rains. 

Luxembourg  is  crossed  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east by  a  range  of  hi^h  ground,  part  t^tbe  Ardennes,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  Uie  Maaa  from  that  of  the  Moselle. 
This  range  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1!)00  feet  above  the 
Maas  at  Li^,  and  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  French  frontier.  The  soil  of  this  elevated 
region  is  calcareous,  which  character  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  range,  and  forms  a  band  about  25  miles  wide,  which 
is  principally  occupied  as  pasturage.  The  lower  lands, 
which  are  commonly  called  the  good  country,  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yield  abundant  harvests  of  wheat  and  rye,  as 
Well  as  tlax,  hemp,  mangel-wurzel,  and  all  kinds  of  legumes. 
Such  of  tbe  high  lands  as  are  applied  to  arable  cultivation 
rarely  yield  anyUiing  but  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Luxem- 
bourg contains  many  woods  of  large  g;rowth.  Tbe  agricul- 
ture of  this  province  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Sdre;  and  in  1837,  tbe 
most  abundant  vintage  on  record,  there  were  produced 
75,503  hectolitres  (1.661,066  gallons)  of  wine.  The  quality 
of  llie  wine  of  the  district  is  inferior.  In  the  same  districts 
are  upwards  of  20UO  distilleries,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
have  been  established  since  1832.  The  quantity  of  spirit 
distilled  in  1837  was  4,116,420  gallons,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  establishments  are  generally  upon  a  very 
small  scale. 

At  the  banning  of  IS35  there  were  in  the  province 
32,685  horses,  122,288  homed  cattle,  and  167,532  slieep ; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  year  there  were  exported  5  horses 
172  homed  cattle,  and  7936  sbeepand  lamba,  besidea  22,217 
hogs,  of  the  number  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken; 
they  must  however  be  very  numerous,  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  familyin  the  provinoe  by  whom  swine  are  not  bred  and 
reared.  The  branobes  of  industry,  not  agricultural,  pursued  in 
Luxembourg,  besides  diaiilling.are  thtwe  of  iron-works,  slate- 
quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  clotb-mills,  and  paper-mills. 
The  quantitv  of  iron  made  is  about  9UU0  tons  in  a  year,  the 
ore  for  which  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  province.  The  fliel  employed  in  tbe  smelting-niraaces 
is  wood-charcoal.  Luxembourg  contains  lead  and  copper. 
At  St(^embourg,  a  village  about  SOTenteen  miles  north 
of  the  ci^  of  Luxembourg,  a  eopper-mine  vas  worked  in 
1749,  1764,  and  1768,  and  m  1772  waa  abandoned  as  beii« 
exhausted.  There  ia  a  lead-mine  in  work  at  Longwilly,  near 
Bastogne,  but  the  produce  is  not  great 

Luxembouij;  is  leaa  densely  peopled  than  any  pro- 
vince of  Belgium.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  on  the  1st 
af  January,  1837,  was  323,219,  of  whom  10,693  only  were 
living  in  towns,  and  307,026  in  tuxtl  di^icts.  In  1836 


there  were  bom  m  the  towns  322  male  and  263  fenala 

children,  and  in  tbe  oonntry  5678  male  and  5469  famSm 
children;  all  together,  1 1,792.  Ibe  number  of  deaths  in  that 
year  was,  in  towns  231  males  and  194  females,  in  the  coun- 
try 3988  males  and  3408  females ;  all  together,  7421.  It 
appears  from  an  authentic  document  that  the  popula^n  of 
Luxembourg  in  1S41  was  only  99,098  souls,  la  1784  ibei* 
were,  in  tbe  towns  of  Luxembourg,  Arlon.  and  Editemadi 
12,674,  and  in  tbe  rest  of  the  province  211.220  inhabitwiU. 
all  together,  224,094.  Inl8I7  therewereonly  213.997 soub. 
hut  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  r^nd.  In  1828^ 
when  the  population  was  302,654,  there  vese  302,291 
Catholics,  6B  Protestants,  and  339  Jews. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  province  in  Belgium,  a  &ct  whidi 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  towns  and 
to  the  minute  division  of  the  land,  which  is  such  as  to  make 
proprietors  of  the  majority  of  the  labouring  people.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  the  absence  of  wmuli  and  con- 
sequently of  temptation  to  commit  offences  against  praoerty, 
which  form  the  great  m^ority  of  charges  brongbt  befen 
the  tribunals  in  richeif  and  more  densely  peopled  communi- 
ties. The  province  does  not  contain  a»  emuiiderable  libmc 
ries  nor  museums  of  natural  history.  Some  anuent  abbeys 
in  former  times  possessed  considerable  collections  of  books 
but  they  have  long  since  been  dispersed,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Luxembourg  there  is  now  no  collection  that  would 
be  considered  remarkable  if  possessed  by  a  private  per- 
son. 

The  youths  of  Luxembou^  have  no  coll^  within  tbe 
province  which  they  can  attend,  and  are  accustomed  to  g» 
for  instruction  to  Louvain,  <o  Liege,  and  to  Paris.  Th«e 
were  in  1833,  in  all  Luxembourg,  779  primary  schools,  at- 
tended by  39,  U  4  scholars  of  both  sexes.  The  number  has 
incmsed  since  that  time,  and  every  vUlage  or  hamlet  bai 
now  its  primary  aehool,  the  teacher  of  which  is  dwsen  by 
the  heads  of  femilies.  , 

Hie  city  of  Luxembou^,  tbe  capital  of  the  province,  is  a 
fortress  of  great  strength,  in  49°  37'  N.  lat  and  6"  9'  K. 
long.,  on  the  Fixe :  66  miles  south-south-east  from  Li^ 
25  milea  south-west  from  Treves,  and  100  miles  south-east 
from  Brussels.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and 
deep  ditches,  and  has  a  double  line  of  outworks  in  toe 
form  of  a  heptagon.  It  is  small  but  well  built,  has  four 
cburches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  newly  built  market- 
place; its  population  ia  1 1,500.  Luxembourg  as  a  fortress 
belongs  to  tbe  Germanic  Confederation,  and  is  occupied  bj 
their  troops.  The  town  Arlon  is  10  miles  nortb-north-wtit 
fVom  Luxembou^.  [Arlon.]  Echtemach,ontheTiriitbaak 
the  SQre,  13  miles  north-east  from  Luxembourg;  has  a  po- 
pulatim  of  3417,  who  are  occupied  with  tbe  manufheture 
of  pottery,  woollen  cloths,  and  other  less  important  matters. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  Ave  gaiee ;  it  con- 
tains 627  bouses,  1  church,  3  chapels,  a  town-ball,  and 
an  hospital.  Other  towns  of  the  province  are  St.  Hubert, 
in  the  Ardennes,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  rich  Benedictine 
abbey,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  1900  inhabitanu; 
Bouillon,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name 
[Bothllon]:  Neufcb&teau,  in  a  wild  district  of  the  At- 
dennes,  with  1200  inhabitants;  Bastogne,  in  a  plain  in  the 
Aidennes,  with  2400  inhabitants ;  Diekirck  on  tbe  Sflre^ 
with  2500  inhabitants;  and  Orevenmachem,  in  a  pleasant 
countoy  on  the  Moselle,  where  a  consideiaUe  quantity  of 
wine  is  made.  [Arpbnnks.] 

LUXOR.   [Eoyft;  Thebes.] 

LUZE'RN  (Lucerne  in  French),  a  canton  of  SwiUerlaad, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Aargau,  on  the  east  by  Schwyu 
and  Zug,  on  the  south  by  Unterwalden,  and  on  the  west  by 
Bern.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  33  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  27.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  657  miles. 
The  declivity  of  tbe  valleys  is  towards  the  north-east  and 
north-west  The  southern  part  of  tbe  canton  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the  WaldsUtteu 
lake  at  tbe  town  of  Luzem,  and  flows  in  a  north-east  dirertuu 
into  Aa^u.  Below  Luiern  the  Reuss  is  joined  by  the 
Wald  Esune  which  rises  at  the  sonth-veat  extremi^  of  the 
canton,  runs  nonnwauni  thni^h  the  fine  diibiet  called  tbe 
Bntlibueh,  and  then  flows  north-east  tmtil  it  meets  the 
Reuss.  A  snccesnon  of  high  grounds^  running  across  tbe 
middle  of  the  canton,  divideH  the  basin  of  tbe  Ken&s  fi  om  ibat 
of  the  Aar,  to  which  latter  river  tbe  nortnem  part  Luzem 
belongs.  The  Suhren  flows  out  of  the  Sempaeber  lake,  which 
ia  in  the  omtie  (rfthe  euton,  and  n^n^j^md  ^wards  As 
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Aar.  'rb«  Wigger  rises  in  the  eentn  of  the  cutm,  louth- 
veat  of  the  lake  of  Sempach,  and  runs  ncsthvard  into  the 
Aar.  North-east  of  the  Sempacher  Ube  it  another  and 
unallar  lake,  called  the  Baldeggw  lake,  from  which  a 
i^eam  runs  into  the  Halwyler  lake,  which  is'in  Aargau,  bat 
touches  the  horders  of  Luzem,  and  from  which  a  river  nins 
into  the  Aar.  The  only  mountains  in  tlie  canton  are  at  its 
southern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  Unterwalden.  and  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  None  of  them  attain  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  highest  is  Mount  Pilatus.  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Luzem,  and  a  conspicirous  feature  in  its  land- 
•eape.  It  is  a  mountain-group  nearly  thirty  miles  in 
Imcth.  extending  along  the  borders  of  Luzem  and  Unter- 
walden, and  having  wven  peaks  or  summits,  called  Esel. 
Oberhaupt,  Band,  Tomlishom,  Gemsmildi,  Widderiield,  and 
Knappstein.  The  Tomlishom,  6858  fee^  and  the  Esel, 
6678  feet,  are  the  highest  summits.  The  name  <^  Pilatus 
is  said  to  be  derived  fh>m  the  I^tin  word 'pileatus,' because 
the  mouDtain-top  is  often  covered  with  clouds  as  with  a  hat. 
The  local  legend  of  the  peasantry  derives  it  from  Pilate,  the 
governor  of  Judsa,  who  is  said  to  have  wandered  into  Hel- 
vetia, and  to  have  drowned  himself  in.  a  lake  on  this  moun- 
Uin.  It  is  also  called  Fracmont,  *  Mens  fractus.'  because  its 
sides,  especially  towards  Luzem,  look  broken,  craggy,  and 
inaccessible.  The  southern  side  towards  Alpnach  in  Un- 
terwalden is  less  abrupt,  and  it  is  covered  with  forests  which 
belong  to  that  canton.  The  most  practicable  path  for 
ascending  the  Pilatus  is  on  that  tide^  The  view  from  its 
summits  is  very  extensive.  The  soil  of  Luzem  is  fertile ;  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  cantons  of  Switzerland  vbioh  produces 
more  com  than  it  consumes,  and  the  excess  is  purchased 
b^  the  neighbouring  Waldstatten,  or  pasiorui  cantons. 
Fruit-trees  are  also  abundant ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  only 
in  some  favourable  situations.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry  in  a  great  part  of  the  canton, 
especially  in  the  EntUbuch.  In  some  districts  of  the  canton 
are  manufitctories  of  linen  and  cotton  goods.  The  trade 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard  employs 
a  number  of  people,  and  all  the  goods  pass  through  Luzern 
and  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  1S36  was  123,407  mhabit- 
antStOfwhomoulySSSSweranativesofothercountries.  They 
areexelusivelyCatbtdie.  Oermaa  is  the  language.  Under 
the  former  sj^tem  Luzem  was  a  munifsipal  aristotncy,  the 
m^ority  in  the  legislative  council  being  monopolized  by 
the  citizens  of  the  bead  town.  In  1831,  the  country-people 
having  strongly  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  a 
new  constitution  was  framed,  by  which  all  the  citizens  of 
the  canton,  of  the  Catholic  iaith,  beingabove  20  years  of  age, 
and  havine  a  property  of  600  francs  and  paying  taxes 
thereupon,  have  a  vote  in  the  elections.  The  great  council 
consists  of  100  members,  of  whom  18  are  returned  by  the 
town  of  Luzern,  and  62  by  the  rest  of  the  canton '  these  80 
deputies  appoint  the  remaining  20,  of  whmn  7  must  be 
from  the  town  of  Luzem.  The  qualifications  for  a  deputy 
are,  25  years  of  age  and  a  taxed  property  of  3000  francs. 
Every  two  jrean  one>third  of  the  council  is  renawed.  The 
great  council  appc^ts  Ifi  of  its  memben  to  fium  the  little 
ooanciL  or  executive,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  schumieus 
or  avoyer,  who  is  renewed  annually.  The  supreme  court 
of  justice  consists  of  fifteen  members  chosen  by  the 
great  oouncil.  one-third  of  whom  are  renewed  evury 
two  years.  The  canton  is  divided  into  twenty-five  elec- 
toral circles,  and  into  five  administrative  districts,  namely, 
Luzem,  Sursee,  Entlibuch,  Willisau,  and  Hochdorf. 
The  public-  revenue  of  the  canton  is  367,642  Swiss 
livres  (the  Swiss  Uvre  is  one  franc  and  a  half  of  France, 
or  about  15  pence  sterling),  and  the  expenditure  347.380 
livres.  The  monopoly  of  salt,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
govommsnt,  as  in  most  Swiss  cantons,  brings  in  102,000 
uvres  to  the  revenue;  the  dimgeld,  or  tax  on  the  vineyards, 
118,000  Uvres;  the  postages  24,000;  the  tdls  17.000; 
•tamps  10,000;  the  contributions  at  which  mmastie  and 
other  ecclesiastical  foundations  are  assessed  amount  to 
19,425  ttvres.  The  abbey  of  Munster,  or  BeromOnster, 
ibunded  m  850,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Urban,  are  among 
the  wealthiest  in  Switzerland.  Luzern  is  in  the  diocese  of 
the  bishop  of  Basel,  who  resides  at  Soleure. 

There  are  in  the  canton  165  priman  or  elementary 
schools,  and  16  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  a  seminary 
for  teach^  a  gymiuiiaii^  a  lyeeun^  and  a  pdytedmic 
institute. 

LUZEHN.  the  town  o(  is  aituted  at  the  wsatem  ex- 
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tremityof  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten,  and  is  divided  intai 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the 
lake.  The  la^er  part,  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  is  buHt 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  ■  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
lake,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  deliglafhl  and  well-wooded 
country  interspersed  with  neat  country-houses,  with  Mount 
Pilatus  rising  on  one  side,  and  Mount  Rigi  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  pleasant,  the 
streetsbeing  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill  paved.  Theremarkabte 
buildings  are:  1,  the  town-house,  with  some  fine  rooms 
adomed  with  paintings ;  2,  the  college  df  the  Jesuits,  with 
a  fine  paiating  by  Torriani ;  3.  the  BEsenal,  which  coatains 
some  relics  oithe  battles  (tfSempach  and  Morat;  and4,the 
three  covered  wooden  bridges,  wiii^  are  the  chief  curioiitiea 
of  Luzem.  They  are  built  on  the  lake,  and  serve  as  a  pro> 
menade :  the  Hof  briick  is  1 380  feet  long,  and  is  painted 
with  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible ;  the  Kapellbriick  is 
1000  feet  long,  and  its  paintings  relate  to  the  history 
of  Switzerland ;  the  Spreuerbriick,  which  is  short,  has  some 
paintings  of  the  '  Dance  of  Death.*  The  parochial 
church  and  cemetery  are  outside  of  the  town,  and  are  well 
worth  visitine.  The  topographic  map,  in  relief,  of  the 
country  round  the  Waldstatten  See,  by  the  late  General 
Pfyffer,  who  spent  more  than  10  years  of  bis  lifb  in  con- 
structing it,  IS  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  at 
Luzem.  It  is  S2  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  and  contains 
the  cantons  of  Uri,  Scbwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  part 
of  Luzem.   The  materials  are  pasteboard,  wax,  and  lesuL 

In  a  secluded  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  AtLuiera  is  Ute 
monument  erected  in  1821  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss 
guards  who  died  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries  against  the 
mob  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  August,  1792.  It  consists  of  a 
wounded  and  dying  lion,  of  colossal  size,  in  alto  r^ievc^ 
sculptured  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  a  kind  of  niche.  Tbs 
model  for  it  was  sent  by  Thorwaldsen  from  Rome.  The 
names  of  the  officers,  26  in  number,  who,  with  760  soldiers^ 
fell  on  that  memorable  occasion,  as  well  as  those  officws, 
16  in  number,  who,  with  about  350  soldiers,  survived  it, 
are  engraved  undemeath.  The  lion  is  represented  grasping 
a  shield  with  a  lleur-de-lys  on  it,  and  a  bundle  of  brokea 
arms  with  the  Swiss  croes  are  lying  on  one  side. 

Luiera  contains  8150  inhabitants.  It  has  two  hospitala, 
a  savings'  bank,  a  friendly  sooiatj,  and  other  benerolott  in- 
stitutions. It  has  also  a  musical  society,  a  oolleotion  en 
minerals,  and  very  good  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
each  divided  into  three  classes.  Luzern  is  the  principal 
of  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  Pope's  nuncio  resides 
here.  (Leresche,  Dictimnaire  GSographigue  Statittigue 
de  la  Suitae ;  also  an  anonymous  work  entitled  SligtU 
Semimtceneet  qfthe  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1834.  which  contains  some  curious  particulars  <^Luzein 
life,  manners,  and  scenes.) 

LUZON.   [Philippinb  Islands.] 

LYCA'ON.  |Hy«ka-Doo.1 

LYCACVNIA  (Atwaovio,  and  the  inhabitants  iunio¥tt\ 
a  distriet  of  Asia  Minor,  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenqilum, 
who  describee  it  as  extending  eastward  from  leonium  in 
Phrygia  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  (rf  30 
parasangs.  about  110  English  miles.  {Anab.,  i  2,  e.  19.)  It 
was  united  during  the  Persian  monarchy  to  the  satrap;|r  of 
Cappadocia.  (Xen.,  Anab^  viL  8,  s.  25.)  But  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  the  name  of  Lycaonia  was  applied  to  the  sou^ 
eastem  part  of  Phrygia;  and  it  was  bounded  on  the  sbutl 
by  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Pisidia. 

Lycaonia  is  described  b^  Strabo  as  high  table-land,  de- 
ficient in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  proourta 
by  diggmg  deep  wells,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep,  of  which 
Amyntas  had  upwards  of  300  flocks  (xii.  c.  vi^  vol  iii.,  p. 
58, 59,  Tauchmtz).  Iconium,  the  principal  town  of  Lycaonia, 
called  by  Abulfeda  Kumjah,  and  at  present  Komeh  (Strabo, 
ut  supra  i  Cio^  Rmi.,  xv.  4 ;  Plin.,  Nat.  Hitt^  v.  25),  waa 
situated  m  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Konieh  contains  at  present  a  population  of  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  (Hassel,  Erdbuchr.  Atietu,  ii.  197.)  Isauris 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  part  of  Lycaonia ;  it  contained 
the  cities  of  l«rauda.  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  the  two  last  of 
which  were  visited  by  Saint  Paul,  and  appear,  from  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Jett,  to  have  been  places  of  considerable  im- 
portance.  {Aett,  xiv.  6.) 

Ihe  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  but  at  wbat 
time  is  onoertain,  to  Galalia;  but  the  southom  part  was 
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gcrrerced  m  the  time  of  Gieero  (J^.  xiiL  7S)  hy  an  inde- 

Knuent  prince  of  tbe  name  of  Antiptter,  who  reaided  at 
srbe.  Antipater  however  beiiw  tfterwardi  conquered  bjr 
Amyntas,  king  of  Oalatta.  the  vfaole  of  Lyeaonui  fell  andw 
the  power  of  the  Gelatiau.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
^jc  25,  Lycaonia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman 
froviDce.  (Dion.  Cau^  liv.,  p.  589,  Stapkan.)  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  Lycaonia  formed  a  leparate  tetranby,  which  eon- 
tained  U  towns.   (Nai.  Hut.,  v.  2ft.) 

The  language  of  Lyeao&ia  mentioned  in  the  Aet»,  xif. 
11,  has  oeeaMMied  much  dispute  among  the  iMrned;  of 
which  an  aecount  is  giten  in  Jablonsky^i '  OpuMola,*  ed. 
Te  Water,  iii.  S. 

LYCESTA.  Savignv's  name  for  a  genus  of  cmataeeans, 
which  M.  Desmarest  views  as  coming  very  near  to  Uie  genui 
Mtrra  of  Leaeh. 

LY'CIA  (Atncid),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Phry^fia,  on  the  east  by  Pami^ylia.  on  the 
west  by  Caria.  and  on  tbe  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  inttvior  of  ttua  eonntry  was  entirely  unknown  till  the 
reoent  visit  of  Hr.  FeUam  ( 1 B38).  who  travelled  a  oonsider- 
•ble  distance  into  the  interior,  and  made  many  interesting 
disooveries.  which  will  be  shortly  communicated  to  tbe 
worid  by  the  pnblication  of  his  journal.  We  are  informed 
by  him  tlwt  the  country  is  erroneously  represented  in  all 
the  maps,  and  that  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  import- 
ance in  tbe  interior.  The  coast  is  snnounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height.  Mount 
Solyma,  called  at  present  Takfaatlu,  to  tbe  noftb  of  Pbaselis 
on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia.  rises  to  the  height  of  7800  fset. 
[AiTATOiiA,  i,  p.  493J  According  to  Strabo  (xiv.,  o.  iii., 
voL  iiL,  p.  313,  Tauehnitx}  there  is  a  great  number  of  good 
harbours,  notwithstanding  the  roeky  nature  of  the  ooaat 
Tbe  length  of  the  coast,  from  Tolmissus  on  thewast  to  Pha- 
aelifl  on  the  eas^  is  said  by  Stoabo  to  be  17iO  stadia.  The 
northern  jwrt  itf  Lyeia  it  ooenpied  by  the  monntaiiu  whieb 
support  the  high  Uble-Iand  of  Pfarygia  on  the  south,  and 
which  appou  to  have  been  known  to  the  antients  under  the 
name  of  Masiieytus.  Mount  Massicytus  is  erroneously 
placed  in  moat  maps  in  tiie  centre  of  the  country,  where 
there  are  no  mountains,  acceding  to  Mr.  Fellows.  The 
Xanthus,  which  is  also  represented  as  an  inconsiderable 
stream)  is  in  reality  a  river  of  considerable  length,  tlowtng 
ft«m  the  mountains  in  tbe  north  of  Lycia ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  interior,  instead  of  being  occupied  by  mountains,  as 
was  commonly  thought,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fbrtile  plain, 
anrrounded  by  mountains  on  overy  sidoi  and  drained 
through  iu  whole  extent  by  tbe  river  Xanthus. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Lycians  wen  oru;inally 
callad  Milyans,  and  afterwaidi  Solymi ;  but  again  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Tennila^  after  Sarpedon  settled  in  the 
couBtry,  having  been  eompelled  to  leave  Crete  in  conae- 
^nenoe  of  diasensionB  with  ois  brother  Minoa.  Th»  were, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  eventually  called  Lyciana 
from  Lyous,  the  son  of  I^ndion,  who  came  to  Lycia  after 
be  had  oeen  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother  iBgeus. 
(Herodot.,  i.  173.  Compare  Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  217.  218.)  In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia,  and 
the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people  afainst  whom 
Bellerophon  is  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  t^ait  ill.,  vL 
184).  In  later  times  the  southern  part  of  Phiygia,  on  the 
north  of  Lycia,  was  always  called  Milyas ;  but  the  people 
are  never  <nlled  Solymii  thongh  tbe  name  still  remained  in 
Mbuiit  Solyma  on  the  nortb-eaetera  coast  That  Lycia 
was  early  eolonised  by  th?  Greek  nation  it  evident,  not 
only  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  but  also  ftom  many 
other  Lyeian  traditions,  as  well  as  ft-om  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  which  was  spread  overihe  wholecouotry.  Xanthus 
was  a  Cretan  settlement  (Steph.  Byx-),  ilnd  60  stadia  below 
tbe  town  Was  a  f^rave  sac^  to  iatona,  near  an  antient 
temple  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  (Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  215 ;  Diod., 
V.  96).  But  the  chief  temple  was  at  Patara,  the  winter 
habitation  of  the  god,  where  be  gave  oracles  throng|h  the 
mouth  of  a  priastesB.  (MiiUei*s  Doriantt  L,  S4S,  j£ngt. 
transl.) 

Tbe  Lycians  appear  to  have  obtained  considerBbte  power 
in  early  times.  Tber  were  almost  the  only  people  west  of 
the  Malys  who  were  not  subdued  by  Crcesua  (Herodot,  i. 
38);  ana  they  made  an  obstinate  reaistanee  to  Harpaga«, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  but  were  eventually  conquered.  (He- 
rodot, i.  1 76.)  Tliey  supplied  Xerxeswith  fifty  Ships  in  trie 
ezpeditbn  agafaiai  Greece.  (Herodot,  viL  92.)  Aftor  the 
dowDftll  of  UM  Pttsian  enplra  tiny  eoatiaiMd  Mfbjad  to 


the  Selencite,  tOI  the  ccnmiest  of  Antioehns  by  the  iU- 
mans,  when  their  country,  as  well  as  Caria,  was  granted 
the  oonquoora  to  the  Rhodiana  (Polyb.,  p.  848,  CoMombm}; 
but  thnr  fkeedom  was  afterwards  again  secured  to  tbem  by 
the  Romans  (Polyb.,  p.  925),  who  allowed  them  to  preserve 
their  own  laws  and  their  political  cooetitution,  which  ii 
greatly  praised  by  Strabo.  According  to  this  account  (voL  iii., 
p.  2 1 4)  tne  government  was  a  kind  of  ^deration  consisting  ot 
23  cities,  which  sent  deputies  to  an  assembly,  in  which  • 
governor  was  chosen  fbr  the  whole  of  Lycia,  as  well  as 
judges  and  inferior  magistrates.  All  matters  relating  le 
tbe  government  of  the  country  were  discussed  in  this  at 
sembly.  The  six  principal  cities,  Xanthus.  Patara,  Pinarti 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos,  bad  three  votes  each ;  othM  cities 
two  votes  each ;  and  tbe  remainder  only  one  each.  In  txm- 
sequMioe  of  dissensions  between  tbe  different  eities,  this 
constitution  wae  abolished  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet., 
Ctaud^  e.  3A;  oompue  Fe^pot.,  o.  8>;  and  tbe  countoy 
unite'l  to  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion.  Ckss..  Ix.,  p. 
777,  c?.  Steph.} 

Lycia  contained  many  cities  of  condderaMe  importaiic& 
Pliny  (.Nat.  Hiat.,  v.  AS)  mentions  36,  but  seys  that  then 
were  formerly  as  many  as  70.  Telmissusi  on  the  border*  d 
(^aria,  a  seaport  with  a  ^ood  harbour,  must  have  been  a 
placeof  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Croesus  (Herodot^  t. 
7U),  but  afterwards  declined  m  power;  it  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a  small  place.  South  of  Telmisaus,  on  the  coast, 
were  the  towns  of  Pynda,  Cragus,  and  Patara ;  the  last  of 
which  is  described  by  Btrabo  as  a  large  city  with  many 
temples  in  it,  and  is  said  by  Ltvy  (sxx>ii.  1 5)  to  have  beeo 
the  capital  of  Lycia.  According  to  Pliny,  tbe  antient  name 
of  this  town  was  Sataros  {Hitt,  Nat.,  v.  28)  ;  hut  the  name 
was  afterwards  chuiged  by  Plolemy  Philadelphus  into  Ar- 
sinoe.  (Strabo,  vol.ii,p.2l5,3l6.)  To  the  mwth  of  Patan, 
on  the  river  Xanthus,  were  the  towns  of  Xanthus  (whii^ 
was  burnt  by  its  inhabitants,  when  they  could  no  longer 
resist  Brutus>  and  Tlos ;  and  to  the  east,  along  tbe  coast 
those  of  Myra  (mentioned  in  the  Aets,  xvrn.  5,  as  a  sea- 
port bat  plaeed  in  most  maps  iu  the  interior),  Lim^yra,  and 
Olympus.  Tbe  position  of  Pinara  iff  doubtful :  it  is  put 
down  in  the  maps  on  the  river  Xanthu:},  above  the  town  ot 
tbe  dame  name ;  but  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  Mr. 
Fellows  found  at  this  spot,  called  at  present  Doover,  prove 
that  this  was  the  position  of  Ties.  Between  Myra  and 
Olympus  was  tbe  sacred  pwrnontOTy,  stretching  out  a  txm- 
sidwrahle 'distance  into  the  sea,  off  which  were  the  Cfaehdo- 
nian  islands.  On  Uie  borders  of  Pamphylia  was  tbe  im- 
pwtant  town  (tf  Phaseliik  fbunded  by  the  I>}rians.  (Herodot., 
ii  176.)  It  bad  three  harbours  (Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  Sir), 
and  was  one  of  the  most  flouri^ing  commerciid  eities  on 
the  loutfaera  ooast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  one  of  the  nriD> 
cipal  resorts  of  the  Cilician  pirates  in  the  later  times  of 
Roman  repnblie,  and  was  destroyed  for  this  reason  br 
Psulus  Servilius.  (Cio..  Verr.,  vi.  10.)  It  waa  afterward 
rebuilt  and  is  mentioned  by  Lacan  (viii.  SAl);  but  it  never 
recovered  its  former  importance. 

LY'CIUM.  Many  anttent  authors,  and  among  otberf 
Dioscorides,  describe  under  tbe  above  tiarae  a  substance 
as  used  in  medicine,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  two  kinds; 
one  obtained  from  Lycia  and  Cappadocia,  and  the  other 
from  India.  Tbe  former  is  said  to  he  the  produce  of  a  thorny 
shrnb  called  Pyxacantha.  The  latter  is  stated  to  be  mine 
valuable  and  emcaenus  as  m  medicine,  and  to  be  produced 
also  hy  a  ihomy  sbrab  which  is  called  LoncAritis. 

Most  modem  authors  have  Stated  these  plants  and  the 
substance  they  produce  to  be  totally  unknown ;  others  coih 
sider  species  of  Rhamnus,  or  the  common  box,  to -be  alluded 
ta  Prosper  Alpinus  thought  Berberis  Cretica  to  be  on* 
of  the  plants )  while  Gafcias  ah  Orto  thought  Catechn  to 
be  the  subetanee,  and  Acacia  Catechn  the  plant  yjeldiw 
it  It  is  possible  that  some  species  of  Rhnnnns,  as  R 
infectorius,  of  which  both  the  root  wood,  and  berries  posses 
medicinal  propertieB,  and  which  are  in  the  present  dsf 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  may  have  f(>rmed  one  of  the  kinds 
of  Lyeium,  as  it  is  common  in  the  countries  where  %te  first 
kind  is  sidd  to  have  been  nroduced,  and  some  specieial 
Rhamnus  were  by  the  elner  botenists  called  jMRuum. 
Though  there  is  uncertainty  rimut  the  Lyeium  of  Asii 
Minor,  that  eflndia  seemed  to  have  been  ({trite  nnknown  nntil 
the  publicUion  at  a  paper  *0n  the  Lycium  of  Dioseorides.* 
by  Dr.  Rtiyl«.  m  the  Linneail  Soeietr'sIVsnsactions  f^  1839; 
where  it  is  slated  that  there  is  no  nroof  that  Catedm  «a 
the  Xinew  MMv  (XycM^  M^e^^l^  ^^^^  in  ftet  k 
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ineompttible  with  the  evidence  adduced  on  dw  snhject  from 
Oriental  writers.  The  Greek  authors  on  medioine  having  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  from  this  language  into  Persian, 
and  these,  with  additions,  forming  the  works  now  in  use  in 
India,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  them  some  trace  of  hj- 
^um ;  and  in  fiict  in  that  called  Makhxvn-ol-  Udmeh;  loqf- 
mn  is  mentioned  as  the  plant  which  yields  Auzts.  and  in 
Persian  it  is  called  feet-zukreh.  Loqfytin  is  evidently  written 
lor  looltyon,  through  an  error  of  ^e  transcriber  ip  a  dia- 
critical point,  in  the  same  way  that  Filafoos  (Philip  of  Ma- 
eedon)  has  been  changed  in  some  of  these  works  into  Filakooa. 
This  is  further  evident  indeed  from  referring  to  the  hitm 
translations  of  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  where  hqdad  and 
feel-zuhung  are  translated  Lycium  and  Lycium  iadicura. 
In  the  Persian  vork,  hoozuz  or  hooziz  (the  same  word  as 
hadad)  is  described  as  beiag  of  two  kinds:  one  from  India, 
of  which  the  Hiodee  name  is  rtuot;  and  the  other  from 
Arabia.  The  Persian  name  fed-xijirek  is  translated  in 
our  best  dictionaries  'box-thorn,*  that  is*  Py^antha.  The 
best  kind  of  rusot  is  Kaid,  in  the  Makhgtm'al'Udwieh,  to  he 
brought  from  Nuggur-kote  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahwe, 
and  that  it  is  an  extract  made  from  a  decoction  of  the  fresh 
wood  of  dar-hiild.  On  inc^uiring  in  the  shops  of  the  drug- 
gists in  the  bazars  of  India,  Dr.  R.  learned  that  both  the 
wood  dar-huld  and  the  extract  ntsot  were  imported  into  the 
plains  of  India  from  the  Himalayas.  On  travelling  in  tbeie 
mountains,  anij  on  wishing  to  be  sbo%  -i  the  plant  which 
produced  the  wood  called  cfar-Md  as  well  as  th^  from 
which  the  rutot  was  procured,  species  of  Berberry  were  im- 
mediately pointed  out,  and  it  was  stated  that  both  the  wood 
and  the  extract  were  procured  indifferently  from  BerbtrU 
atiatiech  B.  asuiata,  S.  Lycium,  and  B-  pimtata.  On  cut- 
ting  into  the  wood  of  each,  and  having  some  eooverted  into 
extract,  he  found  both  to  correspond  in  every  respect  with 
what  he  bad  bought  in  the  plains  under  the  name  of  dar-huJd 
and  rutot.  The  extract  rusot  is  procurabla  in  the  bazan 
of  India,  being  much  employed  bv  the  native  pnustitioners 
of  medicine  in  India,  as  an  externu  application  ruboed  over 
the  swollen  eye-lid  either  simply  or  in  combination  with 
opium  and  alum  and  a  little  water  or  oil,  both  in.  iucipient 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  wood  of  Berberr, 
being  employed  both  in  Europe  and  India  as  a  yellow  dye, 
it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  SoUy,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  that  the  root,  wood,  or  ex- 
tract might  be  imported  from  India  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe.  This  notice  may  appear  diqnvportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  knowledge  whien  the  Greeks  had  of  the  pro- 
duct9  of  India,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prov«s  the  gT«at 
extent  to  which  the  influenoe  of  their  own  vork»  hai 
spread. 

LY'CODpN,  a  geniu  of  serpeata. 
Example.  Lyeodon  Capeiuu,  Smith  (Zyewtoi  HortttMi, 
Schlegel). 

i)it<cnpft'(m.— Shining  greenish-brown  above,  head  with- 
out variation^  and  the  sraues  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
less  distinctly  marked  with  white  specks  than  time  of  the 
sides. 


LyMta  Ghprarii  (SafthX  vaz 

Dr.  Smith,  who  recorded  this  species  in  1831,  in  the 
*  South  African  Quarterly  J  ournal,*  figures  and  describes, 
in  tue  4tb  number  of  the  '  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of 
South  Africa'  (1838),  now  in  the  course  of  publication,*  a 
TViaty  of  a  ahining  blackish-green  colour  above,  tinged 

f  rniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iijii  iiiiiiiiiiii  iif  nuTiiiiiiriiiiiHMimiMiiifnw  mj^wtyt 

Ttiamuj,  kod  coutftiofug  boaatinil  and  nceiints  Hciitm,  irith  axeatlatit  itowilp- 
tfoa*.  at  tha  uitauas  of  Sooth  AMw.  ooUecMd  <irortDf  an  rapadMon  Into  tha 
aMwia  HwiMMlUM.  Wft,  wrt  UMt  IUMmi  by  M 'OveaCflMi 


with  purple,  the  head  reticulated  with  white  lines,  and  tha 
scales  white  at  the  tips;  gremish-yellow  below ;  eyes  livid- 
^en.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  12  inches ;  of  th^  tail  twe 
mches. 

LoeaUty  of  the  variety  above  described, — among  decayed 
wood,  near  a  small  stream,  immediately  beyond  Kurriohute, 
lat  about  south. 

HabiU,  4€. — *  When,*  continues  Dr.  Smith,  '  by  the  re 
moval  of  some  of  the  rotten  masses,  the  reptile  was  exposed, 
it  moved  slowly  among  the  remaining  ones  in  searcb  of  a 
place  of  coneealment ;  and  when  it  was  interrupted  in  its 
advance,  it  simply  coiled  itself  up  without  manifesting  any 
dispositkin  to  resist  the  opposition  offered ;  a  similar  course 
I  had  previously  observed  others  of  the  same  species  pursua 
when  attempts  were  made  to  secure  them ;  and  naither  £d 
the  one  here  described  nor  the  others  ever  move  with  any 
considerable  rapidity,  nor  appear  much  <m  fear  of  their 
assailants.  All  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
species  were  obtained  in  damp  situations,  and  never  remote 
f.-om  localities  where  they  could  rapidly  and  without  much 
exertion  conceal  themselves  if  necessai^ ;  and  in  the  latter 
respect  they  resemble  most  of  the  innocuous  snakes  of 
South  Africa,  which  are  not  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
effecting  rapid  movements. 

LY'OOPUS  EUROP.fflXJS,a  wild  plant  inhabiting  wet 
ditches  and  sides  of  ponds,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
lAbiataa,  and  known  popularly  under  the  name  of  gipsy- 
wort,  because  gipsies  are  said  to  stain  their  skins  with  its 
juice.. 

LYOOPSRDON.  a  genusof  fring{,emittingwhen  burst, 
either  by  vii^ence  or  natural  dehiscence,  a  quantity  of  dust- 
like  seeot  or  spores,  whence  the  species  are  commonly 
called  puff-balls.  The  old  botanists  collected  under  thil 
name  a  variety  of  plants,  very  different  from  each  other  in 
many  respects,  although  agreeing  in  the  circumstance  jutf 
mentioned :  recent  writers  have  distingruished  them  as  Sf 
many  distinct  genera.  The  only  two  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  here  are  the  common  puff-balls,  which  bunt 
irregularly,  and  the  starry  puff-balls,  which  split  in  a 
definite  stellate  manner.  They  are  each  inhabitants  of 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  lawns,  &c..  and  some  of  the 
species  are  exceedingly  common.  When  tbecommon  ^uff 
ball.  Lyco^rdon  gemmatum,  first  appears,  it  forms  a  whitish 
ball,  looking  like  a  common  ratable  mushroom,  but  by 
degrees  it  changes  colour,  becomes  brown,  and  tearing 
irregularly  at  the  apex,  disdiaiges  a  cloud  of  bniwiush  dust, 
consisting  entirely  of  its  spores.  The  Geasters,  or  starry 
puff-balls,  are  much  less  common  ;  instead  of  bursting  irxe* 
gularly  at  the  apex  when  ripe,  their  outer  rind  separatas 
into  a  definite  number  of  lobes,  which  spread  open,  curve 
backwards,  and  at  last  elevate  upou  their  centre  a  bag  con- 
taining the  spores.  No  use  has  ever  been  made  of  any  of 
the  Lycoperdons,  except  in  the  case  of  L.  giganteum,  a  very 
lai^e  indehiscent  species,  often  many  feet  in  cireumferenoa, 
and  filled  with  a  loathsome  i)ulpy  ma«S|  vfaidi  1ms  bean 
einployed  as  a  styptic,  and  for  tinder. 

LY'COPHRIS.     [FORAMINIFERA.  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

LY'COPHRON.  anativeofChah-isin  Euhea,  the  son 
of  Socles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycus  at  Rh^[ium, 
was  a  distinguished  poet  and  grammarian  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  bjC  280  to  B.C-  250.  vlwre  he 
formed  one  of  the  seven  poets  knownby  the  nameof  Pleias. 
He  is  said  by  Ovid  to  have  been  killed  by  an  arrow.  (i^<, 
531.) 

Lycophron  wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  the  titles 
of  many  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidas;  Iwt  only  one 
has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  '  Cassandra,  or  Alexandra.* 
This  poem  however  cannot  ,hava  any  claims  to  he  called  a 
drama  ;  Cassandra  is  the  only  person  introduced  as  spfsk- 
ing  ;  and  she  narrates  to  Priam  the  ^struetion  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs.    But  in  the  course  of  her  nairation  she 

gives  an  account  of  almost  all  the  leading  eveuts  in  Greek 
istory,  from  the  Areonautic  expedition  to  tha  time  of  Alnc- 
ander  the  GreaL  The  work  is  written  in  iambic  vena,  and 
has  no  pfetensions  to  any  poetical  merit ;  the  style  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  meaning  of  most  paasagea  very  doubtfhf. 
which  led  Statins  to  daacriba  it  as  the  *  Latetoas  Lyeo- 
phronis  atru*  (Silv^  v.  3,  167.)  But  from  the  quantity  of 
mythological  and  historical  information  which  it  contained, 
and  perhaps  from  its  very  obscurity,  U  formed  a  fovourita 
study  with  the  Greek  grammarians,  vho  wrote  many  eooi- 
mentariaa  upon  it  t  of  whiah  the  most  oelSbr9lad.b3 
Digitized  by ' 
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who  lived  in  tfa«  12th  eentury  of  the  ChiistiaTi  lera,  is  still 
extant,  and  affbrda  no  nnall  assistance  in  making  out  the 
meaning  of  this  difficult  poem. 

The  *  Cassandra*  was  printed  fbr  the  first  time  at  the  Aldine 
press,  Venice,  1513.  The  best  editions  are  by  Potter,  Oxf. 
1697,  1702;  hylUichaid,  Leip.  178S;  by  Sebastian,  Rome. 
1804;  and  by  Baehmann,  Leip.  1833.  The  commentary  of 
l^eties  has  been  published  with  most  of  the  editions  of 
the  *  Cassandra;*  and  has  also  appeared  in  a  separate  form 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  C  6.  Muller,  Leip.  1812 
The  '  Cassandra*  has  been  translated  into  Eoglish  by  Lord 
Royston. 

LYCOPODIA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  vascular  Aero- 
gens,  chiefly  consisting  of  moss-lilLe  plants,  inhabiting 
moors,  boggy  heaths,  and  voods  in  many  parts  of  the  worl£ 
They  never  exceed  the  height  or  length  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  usually  grow  prostrate,  having  their  stems  covered 
I  with  numerous  imbricated  scale-like  leaves,  which,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  bear  in  their  axils  bivalve  cases  con- 
taining an  inflammable  powder,  sometimes  extremely  fine, 
and  used  for  artiflcial  fireworks,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
their  spores.  No  distinet  trace  of  two  kinds  of  sexes  has 
been  found  In  these  plants,  which  seem  to  have  no  very 
1^080  allies  among  existing  races.  Their  resemblance  to 
ferns,  near  which  systematists  always  place  them,  chiefly 
sonsists  in  their  being  asexual,  and  having  spiral  vessels  in 
their  stems.  Some  of  them,  es^ially  Lycopodium  ru- 
brum,  are  violent  purgatives,  and  it  has  been  iHroposed  to 
use  others  as  dyes,  but  in  general  they  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  any  except  the  botanical  s^tematist  Their 
name  has  however  of  late  been  brought  frequently  before 
the  public  in  popular  works,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
that  certain  large  fossils  common  in  the  coal-measures,  and 
called  Lwidodendra,  are  the  relics  of  an  extinct  gigantic 
race  of  these  now  pigm^  speoiei.  This  opinion  has  been 
fbrmed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  diehotomooi  mode  of 
branching,  common  m  Lyoopodiaee*,  is  a  circumstance  of 
paramount  importance  in  determining  natural  affinities,  and 
that  the  Lepictodendrawere  asexual  The  latter  is  however 
not  proved,  nor  indeed  probable,  and  the  internal  ana- 
tomy of  Lepidodendron  Harcourti  has  been  shown,  in  tlie 
*  Fossil  Flora.'  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  supposition.  {Fbs- 
til  Fhra,  article  *  Lepidodendron  Harcourti and  Adolpbe 
Bromrniart's  Vegitaiuc  Fbatiles,  article  *  LycopodieceiB.  j 

LYCOPODITES.  The  affinity  of  many  foasil  plants  to 
some  of  the  various  genera  composing  the  LycopodiaceEO  id 
very  distinctly  pointed  out  by  SI.  Brongniart.  both  in  the 
■Prodrome'  (1628)  and  in  the  *Histoire  des  V^6taux 
Fossiles.*  Such  of  these  as  ^ree  in  the  following  clurac- 
ten  are  ranked  under  the  title  of  Lvcopodites. 

BraDcbes  pinnate;  leaves  inserted  all  round  the  stem,  or 
In  two  opposite  rows,  not  leavine  distinct  and  dreumsoribed 
cicatrices.  Several  species  are  described  from  the  coal  de- 
posits and  oolitic  formations.  We  give  below  a  drawing 
of  part  of  Lycopodites  falcatus  (Phillips's  QmL  qf  York- 
«Atre)  from  the  oolitic  shales  of  Gristnorpe,  near  Scarbo- 
rough. 


a,  Itkf  nugniOed  to  ihinr  th*  dlneOax  of  the 

LYCO'RIS,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorsibran- 
dti/^e  AimeUds  ( Nereid*,  properly  so  oiled)  of  Cuvier.  See 
Savigiw  (Eg.  Annet.),  and  Cuvier  (Regne  Animal'). 

LtCURGUS.  [Sparta.1 

LYCXJRGU8.  the  Athenian  orator,  the  son  of  Lvco- 
phnm*  and  the  grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  ridiculed  by 
Aristophanaa  {Birdt,  1. 1296),  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters  of  the  democratical  par^  in  the  contest  with  Philip 
of  Maeedon.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
older  thanDemoatbenes  (Liban..  Arg.  Arittogitoni ;  and  if 
his  Aither  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (ViPs 
Oeesm  Orat.,  p.  841,  B.),  he  must  have  been  bom  previous 
to  B.C.  404 ;  but  the  words  of  the  biographer  are,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  has  justly  remarked  {Fiut.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151), 
ambiguous,  and  may  imply  that  it  was  his  grandfather  who 
was  put  to  deaUi  by  the  Thirty. 

iorcurgus  ia  said  to  have  teeeived  instruotion  from  Plato 
•ad  laoentaa.  He  took  an  wtive  part  in  Che  management 


of  public  alliiirt.  and  was  one  of  the  AtbeniaB  ambasaadmi 

who  succeeded  (s  c.  343)  in  eounteraeting  the  designs  of 
Philip  e^inst  Ambraeia  and  Peloponnesus.  (Demoath., 
Philip,  iiup.  129,  ed.  Reiske.)  He  filled  the  office  of  trea- 
surer of  the  public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  yeaia, 
that  ia^  aceocding  to  the  antient  idiwii,  twelve  years  (Diod. 
Sk..  XTL  88) ;  and  was  noted  fin  the  integrity  and  ^biU^ 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  hia  office.  BoeU 
(PiAHc  Eeononm  ajf  AtAera,  vol.  ii..  p.  183,  Bn^  tauuL) 
considers  that  Lycurgus  was  the  only  statennan  of  an- 
tiquity who  bad  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
finance.  He  raised  the  revenue  to  twelve  hundred  talents; 
and  also  erected  during  his  administration  many  public 
buildings,  and  completed  the  docks,  the  armoury,  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Panathenaic  course.  So  great 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycoigus,  that 
many  citizens  confided  to  his  custody  large  sums  of  money; 
and  shortly  before  his  death  be  had  the  accounts  of  his 
public  administration  engraved  on  atone  and  set  up  in  pan 
of  the  wrestUng-schoot  An  inaeriptiDn,  preserved  to  ibe 
present  day,  containing  some  accounts  a  manager  4^  the 
public  revenue,  is  suppoaed  by  Bockh  (Ai6&  Eamommqt 
AthetUt  vol.  1.,  p.  2S4)  to  be  a  part  of  the  accounts  of  Xy- 
cttigus.  (See  the  inscription  m  Bockh'a  Corput  Jmerip- 
tionum  Grtecarum,  vol.  i.,  p.  2S0,  No.  157.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chnronea  (b.c.  388)  Lycurgus  con- 
ducted the  accusation  against  the  Athenian  general  Lyti- 
cles.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Alexander 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  b.c.  335  He  died  abont 
the  year  B.C.  323,  and  was  buried  in  the  Academia.  (Pauaan. 
i.  29.  $  15.)  Fifteen  yean  after  hia  dmh,  upon  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  democraticat  party,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Athenian  people  that  public  honours  should  be  paid  to 
Lycurgus ;  a  braaen  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  Oera- 
micva,  which  was  leen  by  Pauaanias  (i.  8,  (  3X  and  the 
representatiTC  of  his  Ikmily  waa  allowed  the  privilege  ct 
dining  in  the  Prytaaeum.  This  decree,  which  was  propaaad 
by  Stratocles,  has  comedown  to  us  attlw  end  of  the  *Iiv« 
of  the  Ten  Orators.' 

Lyeui^^  is  said  to  have  published  fifteen  orations  iFiUf 
Dee.  OraL,  p.  843,  C. ;  Pbotius,  Cod^  268) ;  of  which  only 
one  has  come  down  to  us.  This  oration,  which  was  ddi- 
vered  s  c.  330,  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrntes  (xara  AiMcp» 
ra«c),  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Chnronea,  and  settling  in  anotbo-  Grecian 
state.  The  eloquence  of  Lycurgua  is  greatly  praised  I7 
DiodoTus  Stculus  (xvi.  88),  but  is  justly  eharactensed 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as  deficient  in  ease  uid  ele- 
gance  (vol  v..  p.  433,  ed.  Reiske). 

The  beat  editions  al  Lyeuwus  are  by  Tqdor,  wbo  pab> 
liahad  it  with  the  *  Oration  of  Dsmoitbaies  against  Midiu,' 
Camb..  1743;  Becker,  1821 ;  Pinzger,  1824,  Blume,  1827; 
and  Baiter  and  Saupp,  1834.  It  is  also  incttfded  in  the 
edition  of  the  '  Ora tores  GrsBci.*  by  Rebke  and  Bekker,  and 
has  been  translated  into  French  1^  Aujnr,  ^ria;  1783. 

(Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  Life  rf^Itocraiet,  attributad 
to  Plutarch;  Prebee  to  Taylors  edition  of  Lyeo^us; 
Nissan's  disserUtion,  De  Lycurgi  Oratorig  Viia  et  Rebut 
getHt,  1833.  Compare  Bockb's  Public  Economy  qfAihau, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  264-269  ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  183-188.  Engl,  transl.) 

LYC!U8,  River.  [Anatolia.] 

LYDFORD,  a  village  in  the  west  of  Devonshire,  sevan 
miles  north  of  Tavistock,  now  almost  deserted,  and  visited 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  waterfall  or  cataract  in  the  h^e, 
near  a  bridge  where  the  stream  is  pent  in  between  ^ifjk 
rocks.  When  the  river  is  full,  this  watarlhll  is  a  verj  |4eas- 
ing  object,  though  Risdon  ('Survey  of  Devon')  saya»*]t 
maketh  such  an  nideous  noise,  that  being  only  hcnrd  ud 
not  seen,  it  caUseth  a  kind  of  fear  to  the  passengers,  seem- 
ing to  them  who  look  down  to  it,  a  deep  abw.  and  may  be 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  king^m.'  This  now 
insignificant  village  was  formerly  a  frontier  town  of  con- 
siderable strength  and  importance,  ha^'ing  140  burgesses 
within  the  waUs,  and  many  without,  and  protected  by  a 
caatle,  erected  probably  by  the  Saxona,  when  they  had 
driven  the  West  Britons  acroaa  the  Tamar.  Lydford  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  997.  It  is  recorded  in  Domesday  as 
a  manor  and  borough  in  antient  demeane,  havinfrlbrmed 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  the  dme  of  sdwvd 
the  Confessor,  and  as  not  being  liable  to  any  impost,  except 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  causes,  as  London.  Lyd- 
ford  appean  howeva  to  liave  been  tdhiged  with  Kxetai; 
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(1174);  and  in  the  flflh  jmt  of  John  (1203),  that  king,  for 
(he  iDwll  turn  of  5  marks  (3^  13«.  4d.),  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  H.  de  la  FMneraie,  t£at  he  vould  not 
grant  to  the  burgesses  of  L^dford  better  liberties  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  cilizens  of  Exeter.  (Madox,  Exch^  283, 
note  (t)  465.)  When  in  the  possession  of  his  son  Richard, 
Eting  of  the  Romans,  it  had  a  market,  which  had  been  re* 
.-lewed  in  1130  ('  Magn.  Rot  Soaoe.')  and  a  hit.  (CeU* 
Rot.  Chart.,  97,  102.) 

The  parish  of  Lydford  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
*he  kingdom,  including  the  high  morass  called  the  Chace 
sr  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  formerW  Dertemore,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

Lydford,  with  Dartmoor,  was  commonly  annexed  in  royal 
grants  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  in  6  Edward  11., 
after  the  fbrfeitura  of  GaTeston,  we  find  Thomas  Le  Erce- 
dekne  committee  of  the  earldom  (1  AAbr*  Bat^  Origin,  in 
Scaco.  186. 19^  196),  and  also  oonstable  of  I^fcnrd  Castle, 
and  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor.  Ubid.  196  h.)  I^- 
fbrd  and  Dartmoor  were  inalienably  incorporated  with  the 
dukedom  of  Cornwall  vpon  its  ereation  in  1339,  in  &vour 
of  the  Black  Prince. 

I^dford  Castle,  sometimes  called  the  castle  of  Dartmoor. 
iCai.  Rat.  Pat„  249)  is  an  extensive  building,  though  now 
very  dilapidated.  It  is  the  Stannary  Castte,  and  contains 
the  rooms  where  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  of  Devon,  an 
office  sometimes  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Tavistock  (2  Rtrl. 
RoUt,  1 0  b.).  or  the  vice-warden,  held  his  stannary  courts ; 
it  had  dungeons  for  the  reception  of  delinquent  tinners.  By 
the  charter  of  Edward  I.,  the  tinners  of  that  county  were  not 
to  be  imprisoned  elsewhere.  In  the  last  year  of  Uiis  king's 
nrign,  Uie  warden  of  the  stannaries  claimed  the  body  of  a 
tinnervho  had  been  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  killing  his 
brothei^B  son ;  but  upon  an  inspection  of  the  charter  it  was 
ftxaxiA  to  contain  a  reservation  of  cases  of  life  end  member. 
The  privily  of  imprisoning  at  Lydford  became  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  in  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  1377,  when  it  was  asserted  by  the  commons, 
that  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  took  prisoners  arrested 
for  arrearages  of  account  out  of  other  gaols  and  kept  them 
at  Lydford,  where  there  was  sometimes  no  gaol  delivery  for 
ten  years,  and  where  these  supposed  tinners  were  so  favour- 
ably treated,  that  they  thought  of  anything  but  paying  their 
debts.  (2  ParL  Rolls,  344.)  This  complaint  does  not  seem 
to  acowd  with  the  popular  notion  that  'by  Lydford  law* 
men  are  banged  first  and  tried  afterwards. 

The  parliaments,  or  convocations,  of  tinnen  ftr  Devon, 
were  held  on  a  high  rock  in  Dartmoor,  called  Grockem  Torr, 
where  stood  a  table  and  seats,  the  whole  being  hewn  out  of 
the  granite  surface,  without  any  neighbouring  building  or 
protection  from  the  weather.  The  stannators  of  the  stan- 
naries of  Devon  (called  sometimes  the  stannaries  of  Dart- 
moor, CaL  Rot.  Pat.,  23  b.)<  vho  composed  these  parliaments, 
were  elected  by  the  mayors,  or  other  chief  magistrates,  of 
the  fi)ur  coinage  towns,  Chagford,  Asbburton,  Plympton, 
aud  Tavistock,  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  there  appears  to  have  been  a  contention  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  three  former,  as  to  the  privilege  of 
coinage.  iCai.  Inq.  pott  Mori.,  10.)  The  table,  round 
which  these  legislators  assembled,  and  the  seats  which  they 
occupied,  have  ceased  to  exist,  lliese  interesting  remains 
were  some  years  since  broken  to  pieces  and  removed  by  the 
workmen  of  the  late  judge  Sir  Francis  Buller,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  respect  the  relics  of  by-gone  usages, 
had  purchased  an  estate  in  this  parish,  and  the  fraements 
of  these  venerable  monuments  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  modem  mansion. 

Like  other  border  districts  Lydford  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  respect  of  tenures.  It  is  said  (5  Co.  Rep^  84) 
the  custom  of  Lydford  Castle  is,  that  freeholders  of  inhe- 
ritance cannot  pass  their  freeholds  except  by  surrender 
into  the  hands  <«  the  kvd.  This  particular  form  of  restric- 
tion upon  alieuation  appears  to  nave  been  by  no  means 
unusual.  ('  Year  BooV,'  14  Henry  IV..  fo.  1.)  Risdon 
mentions  other  peculiarities  annexed  to  the  tenures  of 
the  fVeeholders  in  Lydford,  called  the  Fenfield  men, 
formerly  the  Fengfleld  men.  The  term  may  have  been 
3riginally '  fiingfield,*  the  Anglo-Saxon  (and  German)  verb 
fiuigen,'  to  receive  (preterite  *  flng*),  being  still  current 
i,hroughout  Devonshire,  where  however  the  preterite  u 
MGome  regular,  '&nged.' 

Though  Dartmoor  is  a  bleak  unsheltered  mmraas.  we 


find  that  m  the  time  of  Henry  HI. '  David  de  Seyredua 
held  a  yard-land  (vii^ata  lem^  sometimes  20.  sometimes 
48  acres)  in  Seyredun  end  Sappealqr.  by  the  service  ef 
the  seijeanty  of  finding  two  arrows  when  the  king  came 

to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  so  held  his  an- 
cestors since  the  Conquest '  (Testa  de  Nevile,  199),  and 
that  Richard  de  Droscombe  held  a  yard-land  of  the  (yearly) 
value  of  half  a  mark  ifit.  8(t),  in  the  hundred  of  Bxmin- 
Bter  by  the  seijeanty  of  carrying  the  king's  bow  when  he 
bunted  in  Dartmoor  (Ibid.,  196).  It  also  appears  that  the 
service  of  Odo  ie  Archer  in  Droscomb  was  to  present  a  bow 
and  three  arrows  when  Qie  king  hunted  in  Dartmoor 
197). 

LyDGATE.  JOHN,  an  antient  English  poet,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Chaucer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Bury  St  Edmund  in  Suffolk.  The  dates  of  only 
a  fow  of  the  events  of  his  lifo  have  been  asowtained.  He 
was  orduned  a  subdeaoon  in  1389,  a  deaoon  in  1393.  and  a 

Cit  in  1397 ;  vdienee  it  has  been  coiqeetored  that  he  was 
about  1375.  Warton  says  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  his  greatest  eminence  about  the  year  1430.  After 
a  short  education  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  a  complete  master  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  both  oountnes.  He  chiefly  studied  Dante, 
Boccaocio,  and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  distinguished 
a  proficient  in  polite  learning,  that  be  opened  a  school  in 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility  versifi- 
cation and  composition.  Although  philology  was  his  subject, 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  day:  he 
was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetoncian,  but  a  geometrician, 
an  astronomer,  a  tbeologist,  and  a  dispntant  Wartoo  was 
of  opinion  that  Lydgate  *  made  oonndwable  additioni  to 
those  amplifications  of  our  language,  in  which  Chancer, 
Gower,  and  Occfleve  led  tbe  way  ;  and  that  he  was  the  tnt 
of  our  writers  whose  style  was  clothed  with  that  penpicnity 
in  which  tbe  English  phnseok^  appears  at  this  day  to 
an  English  reader. 

To  enumerate  Lydgate's  pieces  would  be  to  write  tbe 
catal(^ue  of  a  little  library ;  Ritson,  in  his  'Bibliographia 
Poetica,'  has  given  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  two  himdred  and 
fifty-one.  No  poet  seems  to  have  possessed  great»  versa 
tility.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  bis '  Story  of  Thebes,' 
his  '  Fall  of  Princes,'  and  his  *  History.  Siege,  and  Destruc- 
tiop  of  Ttnf*  The  flrat  is  printed  by  Spight  in  his  edition 
of  Chaucer;  the  seoond,  tbe  'fUl  of  Pnnces»'  or'Boke  of 
Johan  Bochas' (first  printed  byPyns<m  in  1494,  and  serosl 
times  since),  is  a  translation  from  Boccaocio,  or  rather  from 
a  French  paraphrase  of  his  Vork. '  De  Casibus  Virorum  et 
Feminarum  lUustrium.'  *  The  History  of  Traf  was  first 
printed  bv  Pynson  in  1513,  but  more  correctly  bvMarshe  in 
1555,  ana  was  once  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

A  pension  of  7l.  13».  Ad.  for  life  was  granted  to  Lydgate 
b^  King  Henry  VX  in  1440,  probably  upon  the  presenta- 
tion to  that  monarch,  when  he  visited  St  Edmunds  Bury, 
of  a  MS.  I^fe  of  St  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  tbe  mo- 
nastery. This  manuscript  is  still  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  No.  2278,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  splendidly  illuminated  MSS.  in  that  great 
repoeitory»  which  also  contains  in  tbe  old  Royal.  Cottonian. 
Harlmon.  and  I^nsdowne  Collections,  other  splendid  ma- 
nuscnpts  of  Lydgate*s  varions  poems. 

A  note  in  Wanley's  part  k  the  Harleian  CJatalogue  of 
Manuscripts  seems  to  insinuate  that  Lydgate  did  not  die 
till  1462,  which  is  improbable.  He  was  certainly  alive  in 
144C;  and  the  best  authorities  place  his  death  about  1461. 

(Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.,  4th  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51-100; 
Ritson,  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  66-90 ;  Ellis's  Speeimeru  ; 
Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  5,  6.) 

LY'DIA  (AtSi'aX  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  its  exact  boundaries,  as  they  diffiared  at  va- 
rious times ;  but  under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  MBsander:  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  under  the  name  of  Sardene,  which  divided  it 
firom  Mysia ;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia ;  and  on  the  west  hy 
tbe  .figean,  though  the  tract  of  eountnr  along  tbe  coast  was 
more  commonly  known  Iqr  the  name  of  Iwia.  Lydia  was  in- 
tersected by  mountain-ranges, running  finm  east  to  west;  of 
which  the  principal,  called  M£ssogis  by  Strabo,  is  a  branch 
of  Taurus,  and  forms  tbe  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mssander.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  tbe 
ontients  under  the  name  of  Tmolus,  which  appears  to  detaefi 
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itnlf  from  the  Mfeiugis  near  the  borden  of  Phrygit,  runt 
parallel  to  the  Mfi^gis  through  the  centre  of  Lydia  and 
terminates  on  the  western  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Chios. 
A  branch  of  Tmolus,  called  Sipyms,  stretches  more  lo  the 
north-ve^  towards  the  towns  otCuma  and  Fboctea.  The 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Mysia  from  Lydia 
appears  to  be  a  continuatioD  of  the  northern  ran^  known 
in  Bithyaia  bv  the  name  of  Olympus,  and  in  Mysi^  by  that 
of  Ida  and  Temnon.  Lydia  w  thui  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal Tallers;  the  southern,  between  Hfissogis  and  Tmolus. 
through  wnieh  theCaystrus  flows,  is  of  naoderate  extent; 
hut  the  northern,  between  Tmolus  and  Sardene,  watered  by 
the  Hermus.  and  its  tributaries  the  Hyllu&>  Pactolus,  and 
CotfanuB,  forms  a  considerable  plain.  The  fertility  of  Lydia 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  modern  travellers.  (Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  260 ;  compare  Arundeirs  Visii  to  the  Seven 
Churches  qfAsia.)  Chisliull  speaks  of  the  countiy  between 
Tmolus  and  M£ssogis  as  a  *  region  inexpressibly  delicious,' 

The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  Some 
writers,  and  among  others  Josephua  l4ntiquit.,  i.  6.  4), 
have  imagined  that  they  are  mentionedin  the  book  of  Qe- 
nems  (x.  22)  under  the  name  of  Lud  (Tl?) ;  in  which  pas- 
nge  they  are  described  as  descendants  of  Shem.  Homer 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name  of  Lydia,  but 
always  calls  the  people  Maones.  According  to  most  antient 
writers,  the  people  were  originally  called  Meeones,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  by  tradition  as  the  first  king  of  the  coun- 
trv.  (Herodot,  i.  7;  Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  p.  237,  Rhodoman; 
Pliny,  N.  v.  30.)  Later  writers  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween Msonians  and  Lydians,  and  represent  the  former  an 
dwelling  on  the  north-east  of  Tmolus,  near  the  river  Hyllua, 
and  the  Lvdians  as  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  were  t£  a 
common  origin  with  the  Carians  and  Mysians  (i.  171). 

The  early  history  of  Lydia  is  related  by  Herodotug,  who 
informs  us  that  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia:  the  AtyadtB 
from  the  earliest  times  to  bx.  1221 ;  the  Hewlida  from 
B.C.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the  Mermnadtt  from  B.C.  716  to  556. 
The  proper  history  of  Lydia  can  only  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  last  of  these  dyoasties ;  since  the  two  first  are  almost 
entirely  fabulous.  Jhe  foltowine  is  a  list  of  the  Mermnade 
princes:  I.  Gyge»,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  Candaulea,  the  last  of  tbu  Heraclidie  monarchs,  reigned 
ft-om  B.C.  716  to  678.  2.  Ardy8,frora  B.C.  678  to  629.  sTSa- 
dyattes,  from  g-c.  629  to  617.  4.  Alyattes,  f|rom  bx:.  617  to 
560.  [Alyattes.]  5-  Croesus,  from  b.c.  560  to  556,  though 
he  was  probably  associated  in  the  sovereignty  duripg  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  [CBOEsrs.]  These  monarchs  were  en- 
gaged in  almost  uninterrupted  wars  with  the  Greek  cities 
on  thp  coast ;  but  the  empire  steadily  increased  in  wealth 
and  power.  It  obtained  its  ^eatest  prosperity  during  the 
reign  of  Cr(DSus,  who  subdued  all  the  people  of  Asia  Minor 
west  of  the  river  Halys  iKisit-ermah),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cilicians  and  Lycians.  (Herodot.,  i.  23.)  But  this  empire, 
the  most  powerful  at  that  time  in  Western  Asia,  was  over- 
thrown by  Cyrus  (b.c.  556);  and  the  country  became  a 
Persian  province.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  nation  in 
Asia  was  more  warlike  than  the  Lydians  (i.  79) ;  till,  through 
the  advice  of  CrtBsus,  they  were  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  learn  music  and  dancing  (i.  154). 
After  Alexander  s  conquests,  Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Asia,  formed  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleueidn ;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  189,  it  was 
given  to  Bumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  as  a  reward  fbr  the 
assistance  he  had  afibrded  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Syrian  monarch.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.  56 ;  Appian,  Syr.,  38 ; 
IMaec,  viii.  8~)  On  the  death  of  Attains  111.,  B.C.  133,  it 
came,  with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

The  antient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the 
pi'ccious  metals;  as  is  evident  from  other  circumstances, 
and  particularly  from  the  rich  presents  which  Croesus 
fient  to  the  different  oracles  in  Greece.  (Herodot.,  i.  50.) 
The  Lydians  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  which  was  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by 
the  river  Pactolus ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever 
earried  on  the  operatic^  of  mining,  (^erodtd.,  i.  93 ;  v.  101 ; 
•ompara  Heeren**  Retearehett  &ol,  *  Asiatic  Nations,*  vol.  L 


p.  1 06,  ]  07,  Sng.  transl.)  But  in  the  time  of  Strdw  ae 
gold  was  found  in  this  river  {xiii.  928);  and  if  Herodotni  | 
had  been  misinformed,  which  is  improbable  since  he  viflted  { 
Sardis,  the  tale  might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  appear, 
ance  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which,  according  to  a  modem  tn- 
▼eller,  '  is  adorned  with  bright  and  sbming  particles,  n- 
sembling  sold-dust.*  (Chishull.  quoted  by  Chandler.  TVs. 
vela  in  Ana  Minor,  p.  260.)  The  Lydians  are  said  by  th 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  put  a  stamp  upoo 
gold  and  silv^ ;  and  tbey  claimed  to  be  fte  inventon  of 
the  games  whicb  were  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the  time  U 
Herodotus  (i.  94). 

The  most  extraordmary  work  of  art  in  antient  L^h  nt 
the  enormous  sepulchral'  mound  of  Alyattes,  the  fttliertrf 
Croesus,  erected  a  little  to  the  north  o'f  the  river  Hwmus. 
Herodotus  classes  it  next  to  the  great  works  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Baoyionians,  and  describes  it  as  6  stadia  (sbout 
three-quarters  of  a  mile)  and  2  plethra  (200  feet)  id  cir- 
cumference; and  13  plethra  (1300*  Greek  feet)  in  vidtb. 
The  basement  was  built  of  great  stones,  and  the  upper  part 
of  earth.  (Herodot.,  i.  93.)  Chandler  visited  the  spot  is 
wbioh  this  mound  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised ;  te  it- 
scribes  the  ground  as  covered  with  earthen  bumn  er 
mounds  of  various  sizes,  and  mentions  oiw  in  particular,  nw 
the  middle.  larKer  than  the  rest,  which  be  supposes  to  tan 
been  the  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyattes,  and  conjeotum 
that  the  basement  of  stone  is  now  concealed  by  the  mooli 
which  has  been  washed  dowi)  fVom  the  top.  (7Vawb,p. 
263  :  compare  Arundell's  Fitit,  &c,  p.  186.)  In  the  neigti- 
bourhood  of  this  mound  is  the  lake  known  to  the  antients 
by  the  name  of  Gygsa.  (Homer,  K.,  ii.  864:  Herodot,  i 
93.)  It  is  described  by  Chandler  as  large  and  abounding  ii 
fish ;  its  colour  and  taste  like  common  pond-water,  vitt 
beds  of  sedge  growing  in  it    {Tratjels,  p.  262.) 

The  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  are  dncriU 
under  Ionia.  The  moat  important  of  those  towns  vhidt 
wopetly  belonged  to  Lydia  vtsre  Sardis.  niiladelpbia,  ud 
ThyatirB. 

Sardis  {"S&attt^,  £^p9ic,  S^uc).  called  at  present  Sort,  i> 
situated  on  we  river  Pactolus,  a  tributary  of  the  Eemn^ 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  llie  citadel  wu  re-  j 
markable  for  its  strength,  being  situated  on  a  loAj  bill,  | 
which  was  a  perpendicular  precipice  on  the  bafk  part,wbieb 
looked  towards  Mount  Tmolus.  It  is  not  mentioned  b) 
Homer,  but  some  have  conjectured  that  he  speaks  of  ^ 
under  the  name  of  Hyde  (Mq,  xx.  385).  Sardis  f» 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their  invasion  of  Lydia,  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys.  (Herodpt.,  j.  1 5.)  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  the  Persian  a- 
traps  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  &£- 
503  (Herodot,  v.  100, 101);  at  which  time  the  homes ven 
principaUy  made  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  those  built  of  bri^ 
bad  thatched  roofk  Under  the  Romans,  Sardis  formed  the 
seat  of  a  separate  provincial  government  (*  Sardiana  Juris- 
dictio/  Pliny,  N-  v.  30.)  It  was  nearly  destroyed  hj  u 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  47} ;  but 
it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  van 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Sart  is  at  picseol  > 
*  miserable  village'  (Chandler  s  Travels,  p.  255);  buttbwe 
are  large  ruins  of  the  antient  Sardis  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Philadelphia  (*iXaSi\^tia)  called  at  present  AUah  Sheir  •■ 
(that  is.  City  qfGod),  28  miles  south-east  of  Sardis  (Anton, 
//in.,  p.  33f)),  stands  on  a  part  of  Mount  Tmolin,  bj  the 
river  (Soganus.  This  town  was  built  by  Attains  Philadelphtt 
king  of  Pergamus:  and  is  still  a  phuse  of  some  impoitanec. 
Cbimdler  speaks  of  it  as '  a  nwan  but  cmsiderable  lovn. « 
lu^  extent,  sj^eading  on  the  slopes  of  three  or  four  hiHi 
(TraveU,  p.  249.)  To  the  east  of  PhUadelphia  Strabo  pUea 
the  district  of  Katakekaumene,  or  Entirely-burnt,  500  sUau 
in  length  and  400  stadia  in  breadth  (xiii.  62S.  Cattud).). 
Strabo  was  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  Mysia  or  Mwonia.  He  describes  the  surface  of  the  rfain 
as  covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  as  of  a  buck 
colour,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  wt- 
(Comnare  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  142.)  Tb* 
vine  was  cultivated  in  this  district  with  great  success. 

TTiyateira  (Ovartiaa),  called  at  present  AMhtsttr.Ji  ^ 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator ;  though  there  appears  to  wn 
been  a  small  town  on  tbe  same  spot  befcve  bis  tinuv  oil"  I 
Petopia.   (Steph.  Bys. ;  Pliny.  N.  Jff..  v.  29.)  Strabo  we^  I 
tions  it  a«  a  colony  of  the  Macedoniaiu  (xiii.  p.  9t9).  V 
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WW  situate  on  the  border*  of  Lydia  and  Mysia  near  the 
nnr  Uyllus,  on  the  road  between  Pergamus  and  Sardis. 
It  vaa  nmoas  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple.  {Actt,  xvi.  14  ; 
and  Kuinoel'g  note  on  the  passage.)  Thyatira,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Sardu  are  three  of  the  Mven  Churehes  which  are 
^ddrassod  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
LVDIAN  MODE.  [Mode.] 

LYDUS,  JOANNES  LAURENTIUS.  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia  in  Lydia  (whence  be  derived  his  tamame), 
about  AJ).  490.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  employed  for  forty  years  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  in  various  official  duties.  He  died 
about  the  latter  end  of  Justinian's  reign.  Lydus  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities; and  his  works,  which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  Imperial  court,  contain  much 
curious  information  on  the  mythology  and  hUtory  of  several 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

Three  works  of  Lydus  have  come  down  to  us:  one  *  On 
the  Hagiatrates  of  the  Roman  Republic,*  edited  by  Base, 
Paris,  1812;  a  second,  *  On  the  Months,*  which  was  origi- 
nally published  by  Sohow,  Leipzig,  1794,  and  has  since 
be^n  edited  by  Roether.  Leipzig,  1827  ;  and  a  third,  *  On 
Omens  and  Prodigies,*  which  has  also  been  pubUahed  by 
Hase,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  MS.  froiQ  which  the  edition 
has  been  printed.  The  best  edition  of  Lydus  is  by  Bekker. 
"bona,  1837,  whidi  forms  a  part  of  the  'Corpus  Scziptorum 
Historiffl  Byzantinaa, 

LYE,  EDWARD,  born  1704,  died  1767,  an  English 
clergyman,  distinguished  by  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  tangui^et  and  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Totness,  educated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
beneSced  in  Northamptonshire.  The  livintf  which  he  held 
was  that  of  Houghton  Par^a,  which  be  eu^iiged  for  that 
of  Yardley  Hastings.  This  appears  to  have  been  all  the 
preferment  he  ei^joyed. 

The  publications  of  Lye  are  all  in  that  rare  department 
of  literatiU'c  to  which  he  especially  devoted  himself.  The 
first  was  an  edition  of  the  manuscript  left  by  Fran'cis  Junius 
[Juviirs],  entitled '  EtymoloBicum  Anglicanum.'  This  manu- 
script had  long  lain  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  no  one  having 
the  courage  or  the  knowledge  and  leisure  sufficient  to  un- 
dertake the  publication  of  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Lye  accomplished, 
and  the  work  appeared,  with  some  additions  and  suitable 
prolegomena,  in  a  folio  volqme,  1743.  He  also  published, 
at  the  desire  Benelius,  bishop  of  Upsal,  an  edition  of 
that  singular  remain  of  the  Oothio  lanruage,  the  parent 
of  many  dialects,  the  tranalatioil  of  the  fivang^listi,  com- 
monly called  Ulphilaa's  version.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  studies  he  had  kept  in  view  the  preparation  of  a  l^e 
dictionary,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  (Sotoic  languages.  This 
GCreat  undertaking  his  had  just  complete  haviiw  actually 
delivered  the  manuscript  to  the  printer,  when  oe^th  took 
him  away.  His  labour  however  was  not  lost,  the  work 
being  published  in  1772,  in  two  folio  volumes. 

There  is  a  fuller  account  of  this  eminent  person  in  Ni- 
chols's *  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
vol.  ix.,  p.  751-753,  a  work  abounding  in  exact  and  origintil 
information  concerning  nearly  all  the  distinguished  literary 
labourers  of  the  ceptury  to  wnich  it  relates. 

LYME  REGIS  is  a  small  and  irregularly  built  seaport 
town  in  the  pariah  of  Lyme  and  county  of  Dorset,  20  miles 
west  from  Dorchester  and  130  west-south-west  ftom  Lon- 
don. The  streets  are  badly  paved  and  not  at  all  lighted, 
and  the  principal  thuTOughfare  is  so  narrow,  that  the  saiiaty 
of  foot-passengers  is  said  to  be  endangered.  The  fish- 
market,  neld  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  is  regarded  as  a 
nuisance,  and  the  butchers'  shambles  are  erected  in  the 
main  street.  Indeed  the  corporation  appear  for  many  yean 
to  have  altogether  disregarded  the  improvement  of  the 
town.  The  charter^  of  incorporation  granted  to  the  town 
date  from  the  12th  Edward  I.  to  the  36th  Charles  II.,  which 
last  was  acted  upon  until  1688,  when  it  was  recalled  hy  a 
prodamatioB  of  James  IL  Tbt  revenua  of  the  corporation 
in  18S3  was  288JL,  which  was  suffieieiit  to  oovar  its  expendi- 
ture. This  however  is  hidependent  of  the  *Oobb*  or  harbour 
dues,  which  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1833, 
to  417^,  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same  during 
that  period  being  446/.  That  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
rapijy  declining  appears  &om  the  circumstance,  tnat  in 
t8Sl  the  DumbM-tavasselswhich  entered  and  cleared  with 


cargoes  inwards,  outwards,  and  coastwise,  vsih  629,  the  if* 
gregate  tonnage  at  which  amounted  to  44,930 ;  whiTa  :a 
1833  the  number  of  vessels  was  only  201,  and  the  corre- 
spondug  tannage  11,877.  Indeed  the  harbour  appoirs 
uiiefly  valuable  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  during 
had  weather,  as  it  is  the  only  safe  shelter  between  Lyme 
Regis  and  the  Start  Point  of  Portland.  The  church,  dedi< 
cated  to  St.  Michael,  is  an  antient  edifice.  The  living,  a 
vicarage  in  the  diooese  of  Bristol  and  patronage  of  the  pra- 
bendanes  of  the  cathedral  of  Sarum,  is  valued  at  27.')/.  per 
annum.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  Lyme  and  Char- 
mout£  was  3345,  that  of  the  town  alone  being  2407.  TJntil 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Lyme  Regis  had  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  It  now  returns  but  one  member.  {Report 
of  ihe  Committionera  on  the  Corporation  qf  Lyme  Regit, 
from  which  this  notice  is  chiefly  drawn.) 
LYMHORD.  [JtJTLAHD.] 

LYMINGTON  is  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Hampshire.  The  town  is  agreeably  sitoated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lymingtou,  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  7  miles  south-west  bv  south  from 
Southampton,  and  about  90  miles  south-west  uom  London. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  paving  and  lighting 
are  defrayed  by  a  rate  of  Vi\d.  in  the  pound  on  houses,  and 
4^.  in  the  pound  on  land,  '  Lymington  is  subordinate  to 
the  port  of  Soiithailipton,  from  the  necessity  of  the  importer 
having  to  pay  the  full  duties  on  the  entrance  or  their 
cargoes  into  the  port'  {Corp.  Reports),  which  circumstance 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  grievance,  inasmuch  as 
they  consider  the  situation  of  their  own  port  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  fbreign  trade.  The  foreign  tradg  is  unimportant, 
and  the  coastin^trade  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aggregate  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards, 
which  tn  ISlSamounted  to  44,934,faadgraduallydecreased 
down  to  the  year  1832,  when  the  tonnage  inwards  was 
10,757,  and  outwards  7242.  Hie  town  has  of  late  years 
received  considerable  improvements,  with  a  view  to  invite 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season:  3000/.  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  1835  for  the  erection  of  balhs,  and  a  like  sum 
for  the  establishment  of  gas-works.  The  chief  manufacture 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  salt,  which  some  years  ago  was 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  but  has  since  durlined. 
The  salt-works  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Solent 
Channel,  tu  the  south-west  of  the  town.  He  fairs  for 
cheestf  are  held  May  12  and  October  %  and  are  usually 
well  attended.  Lymmgton  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
there  being  no  charter  extant  or  upon  record.  The  town- 
council  consist  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  common-coun- 
cillors (5  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  76),  and  the  income  of  the 
corporation,  arising  from  landed  property,  tolls,  quay  and 
river  dues,  amounted,  in  the  year  endmg  October,  1832,  to 
68f.  19«.  5(/..  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period  being 
79^.  4a.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
k  Becket,  is  in  the  diocese  of  'Winchester,  and  in  its  interior 
are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  living  is  a  curacy, 
dependent  in  some  respects  upon  the  church  or  Boldre,  and 
the  income  is  includM  in  that  of  the  vicarage  of  Boldre. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1831  was  3361. 
Lymington  has  returned  two  menibers  to  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  filizabeth.  {Boundan/  Reportt;  Corporation 
Reportt,  &c.) 

LYMnE'A.  IXimnbanb.] 

LYMNOliEA  (Zoology),  Feron's  name  for  a  geniis  of 
Medusee.    tliis  name  oomes  too  near  to  lAmnoria.  See 

that  article. 

LYMNCREA,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophyte,  proposed  by 
Lamouroux  (Expat.,  p.  79>.  Also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  recent  Medusidas.    (De  Blainville,  Actinologie,  p.  290.) 

LYMPH,  LYMPliATlCS.  The  Lymphatics  are  the 
system  of  vessels  which,  from  the  part  that  they  lake  in 
the  process  of  absorption,  are  not  unfrequently  called 
absorbents.  They  consist  of  minnta  branched  tubes  of 
extremely  delicate  membrane,  whose  extremities  are  ar- 
rfmnd  in  a  more  or  less  dense  net-work  in  every  part  of 
the  Dodf.  From  this  net-work  they  gradually  converge 
into  a  succession  of  branches  o^  increasing  size,  and  termi- 
nate in  two  main  trunks,  called  the  right  and  left  great 
lymphatic  veins,  through  which  the  lymph  is  poured  with 
uie  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  ^Lactsals]  into  the  right 
and  left  subclavian  veins.  The  Ijmpbatics  also  communicata 
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widi  tht  mint  at  lome  otaer  partR  of  tfaor  eoune,  chiefly  near 
Ibeir  minutw  extremities,  and  more  rare)  j  by  larger  branches. 
They  have  in  their  interior  nnmeroui  delicate  valves  formed 
of  cr'eacentio  folds  of  Uie  lining  membrane,  exactly  like  those 
of  the  veins  [Circvlation,  fig,  1 1],  and,  like  them,  pre- 
Teniing  the  retrograde  course  of  the  contained  fluid.  The 
valves  of  the  lymphatics  however  are  much  more  closely 
set  than  those  of  the  veins,  so  that  when  full  of  fluid,  the 
spaces  between  them  beins  most  distend^,  tbe^  ffive  those 
vessels  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance,  by  which  they  <tre 
easily  distinguished  from  veins  of  the  same  sixe.  In  the 
course  of  the  larger  lymphatics  there  are  numerous  Arm 
roundisfa  or  oval  bod'ies,  called  lymphatic  or  absorbent 
glands.  [Oland.1  To  each  of  these  there  pass  two  or  more 
lymphatic  vesaeu,  which  on  entering  them  become  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  and  after  varied  convolutions  and  anas- 
tomoses, terminate  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  branches, 
which  again  pass  fhim  the  gland  and  pursue  their  course 
towards  the  main  trunk. 

The  Lymph  is  a  thin  opaline  whitish  fluid  of  a  somewhat 
•aline  taste,  which  a  short  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
body  separates  into  a  clear  fluid  and  a  soft  white  or  pinkish 
eoa^lum.    It  is  ei^tremely  difficult  to  obtain,  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  small  size  of  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  but  in 
le  rare  cases  in  which  a  sufBcient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured for  analysis,  it  has  presented  the  same  constituents 
as  the  blood  deprived  of  its  colouring  globules.  The  co- 
agulum  consists  of  nearly  pure  Bbrine,  and  the  fluid  por^ 
t^n  is  a  solution  of  albumen  with  alkaline  salts. 

^e  physiology  of  the  Lymphatics  is  explained  in  the 
article  Absokftion  . 

The  name  of  Lymph  is  rather  vaguely  applied  to  many 
diSbrent  morbid  secretions  which  have  a  thin  watery 
appMranoe.  Coagulating  or  coagul^le  Lymph  is  the 
fibrinous  matter  efTused  in  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

[I  NFLAUUATION.] 

LYNCEUS.   rBaANCHioPODA,  vol.  v.,  p.  342.] 
LYNCHBURG.  [Virginia.] 

LYNN,  distinguished  as  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S 
LYNN,  a  parliamentary  borough,  port,  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, is  on  the  right  or  east  hank  of  the  liverOuse,  a  little 
above  its  outfU,  in  S2°  45'  N.  lat  and  0°  25'  E.  long.,  about 
88  milai  in  a  straight  line  north  by  east  of  St.  Paul'it,  Lon- 
don, or  96  miles  fh>m  ShoreditehCburehby  theroad  through 
Cambridge,  BIy,  and  Downham  Harket 

The  present  town  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  in  the 
Roman  time  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  village  of  West 
or  Old  Lynn  now  stands,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Before  the  time  of  Henry  in.  the  Ouse  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  outfal  at  or  near  Wisbeach  (Wis-beach,  or  Ouse- 
beach),  the  Little  Ouse,  with  the  Nare,  and  one  or  two 
other  streams,  having  their  outlet  at  Lynn ;  but  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  Ouse  having  become  obstructed,  a  new  channel 
was  opened  into  the  bed  of  the  Little  Ouse,  and  the  watos  of 
the  Greater  Ouse  were  thus  brought  by  Lynn.  The  harbour 
<tf  Lynn  was  considerably  enlai^d  by  this  alteration,  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  being  to  a  considerable  extent 
swept  away,  with  one  of  the  churches  of  Old  Lynn,  and 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  original  or  Roman  town.  (Richards's 
Hi»t.  (if  Lynn.)  Lyon  bad  been,  previously  to  this,  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  was  especially  favoured  by  King 
John,  who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  It  was  sub- 
sequently patronised  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  emancipated  the 
corporation  from  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  bishops  of 
Norwich,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Lynn 
Spiscopi,  Bishop's  Lynn,  to  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  town  stood  out  for  the 
king,  but  capitulatad  aj>.  1643,  after  a  si^  of  three  weeks, 
to  the  earl  of  Maneharter,  the  parliamentary  oommander 
Ibr  the  eastern  associated  counties.  A  oonipiraey  ms 
formed  soon  afterwards  to  surprise  the  parliamentary  garri- 
son, but  it  was  detected,  and  the  jprojectw  (the  well-known 
Sir  Rt^er  L'Elstrange)  was  kept  for  some  years  in  prison. 

The  town  at  present  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  traversed  or  bounded  by  several  narrow  streams  or 
*  fleets,'  over  which  are  many  bridges.  There  is  no  bridge 
in  the  town  over  the  0-Jse,  which  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  liOndon  Bridge;  but  there  are  bridges  aibout  a 
nil*  above  the  town  over  the  Bau  Brink,  whidi  is  a  modem 


cut.  and  the  old  channd  of  the  Ouse ;  by  which  bribes  Ihae 
is  communication  with  West  Lynn  as  well  as  with  WisbeMh 

and  tiie  Lincolnshire  Fens.  ^Sha  town  was  formerly  da- 
fended  on  the  land  side  by  walls,  in  which  wer«  nine  baaUons 
and  three  ^tes.  One  of  the  gates  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town  remains,  and  there  are  a  few  fr^^ents  of  the  walls : 
the  fosse,  which  was  outside  the  walls,  still  encircles  the 
town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  St  Ann's  Port,  i 
battery  of  heavy  guns,  intended  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
river.  The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  not  wdl 
supplied  with  water.  The  three  principal  streets  are  'pa- 
rallel to  the  river ;  smaller  streets  oonneet  them  or  branch 
ftom  them.  The  houses  are  chiefly  old  and  inconvement, 
except  in  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  town.  The  "Tuesday 
market-place,  in  the  iwrthon  part  of  the  town,  comprises 
an  area  of  three  aciee«  and  is  auirounded  by  some  good 
houses.  There  ii  in  it  a  market-cross,  an  octagmal  building 
erected  ajd.  1710,  now  in  bad  repair,  having  an  ^nie  peristfle 
rising  to  the  first  story,  surmounted  by  an  open  gallery. 
The  Saturday  market  is  held  in  a  convenient  area  near  St 
Margaret's  Oiurchyard.  There  are  also  a  cattle  and  a  fisb- 
market  The  guildhall  is  an  antient  building  of  stone  and 
flint,  with  court-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  &a  Tliere  is  a 
borough  gaol,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  classit- 
cation  of  the  prisoners.  There  are  an  exchange  and  a  cus- 
tom-house in  one  building,  an  excise-office,  and  a  theatre,  a 
modem  building,  well  ananged  and  fitted  up.  The  bonnigh 
comprises  the  united  pariahM  of  St  Margaret  and  St  Nicho- 
las, and  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  South  LyoD.  The  dimeh 
of  St  Margaret  is  a  cross  church  of  spacious  dimensions, 
which  was  once  much  larger.  It  contains  porttona  of  the 
early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles  of  English  archi- 
tecture. The  chancel  or  choir,  which  is  early  Ei^lish,  hss 
a  fine  east  window,  and  two  octagonal  turrets  ctowning  ihs 
buttresses  at  the  angles.  There  are  two  western  towers, 
one  of  which  formerly  had  a  lofty  spire,  and  there  was  iix- 
merly  a  lantern  or  tower  at  the  intersection  of  this  tran- 
sept The  chamel-house,  in  the  churchyard,  was  stune 
years  back  used  as  a  grammar-school,  but  a  new  school-house 
has  been  since  built  The  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  is  voy 
large,  being  1 94  feet  long  and  74  wide,  inner  dimensions.  It 
consists  <rf  a  lof^  nave  with  lide  aisles,  but  without  any 
transept  or  distinct  choir:  it  is  chiefly  of  decorated  or  per- 
pendicular English  arohiteoture.  with  large  east  and  vest 
windows.  It  has  a  very  rich  south  porch,  and  a  Ane  wooden 
roof  It  had  a  spire  1 70  feet  high,  whicli  was  blown  down 
a  century  ago.  AU  Saints*  Church  is  also  a  cross  dmreh, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions  than  StMai^aret:  the  town-, 
which  fell  down  in  1 763  and  demolistwd  part  of  the  churdi. 
has  not  been  rebuilt  Beside  the  churches  there  are  the 
remains  of  some  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.  There  is  sb 
hexagonal  tower  90  feet  high,  a  remain  of  the  Grey  {or  Frim- 
cisoan)  Friars'  monastery,  which  serves  as  a  lantknark  to 
vessels  entering  the  harbour.  The  chapel  of  our  I^ady  od 
the  Mount,  or  Red  Mount  Chapel,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
it  is  a  small  cross  chapel  of  stone,  and  is  erected  on  the 
walls  of  a  more  antient  building  of  coarse  red  brieks,  an  ir- 
regular octagon,  about  86  foet  m  diameter,  with  buttresses 
at  the  an£^.  St  James's  Chapd  was  lal^  used  as  a 
workhouse.  There  are  several  dissenting  meefiBg-booss 
in  Lynn. 

The  population  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  13,370,  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  was  employed  in  apiculture 
or  in  manufacture  properly  so  called.  Rope  ana  sailcloth 
are  the  only  manufkictures,  and  of  the  latter  but  little  is 
made.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  however  gre^  It  is  the 
port  of  that  large  portion  of  the  midland  counties  which  is 
watered  by  the  Ouse.  The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  the 
channel  bjr  which  it  is  approached  from  Lynn  Deeps  is 
rather  intneate.  Some  parts  of  this  channel  are  not  more 
than  one  foot  deep  at  tow-water  in  spring  tides ;  and  in 
following  the  channel  fhnn  Lynn  seawards,  it  is  neeesaur 
to  go  at  least  five  miles  before  reaching  a  ^pth  of  six  feet. 
The  banks  on  each  side  of  the  ohannri  are  thm  dry  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  fbet  *  Lynn 
deeps'  are  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel  out  to  sea,  but 
they  are  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Lynn,  following  tiw 
course  of  the  channel.  (Commander  Hewett's  Smrey  if 
Lynn  and  Botton  Deepa.)  The  exports  are  chiefly  corn  and 
agricultural  produce,  sent  coastwise,  and  a  fine  white  sand, 
found  near  the  town,  and  used  in  making  ^ass.  A  vast 
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qiuntity  of  shrlmpst  caugbt  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
are  seat  to  London.  The  imports  are  corn  and  coal ;  timber 
ftom  America ;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  and  tallow  &om  the 
Baltic ;  vme  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  &e.  For- 
merly  many  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  Oi'aenland  whale- 
flahery,  but  this  hnnch  of  industry  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  given  up.  Ship-building  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
extent  it  formerly  was.  There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuetidav. 
and  a  market  for  general  commodities  on  Saturday.  There 
ue  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  con- 
siiU  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  chosen  mayor :  by  the  same  act  the  borough  was  divided 
into  three  wards.  Lynn  has  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  since  23rd  Edward  L  The  parliamentarv  con- 
stituency in  1833  consisted  of  257  freemen  and  608ten-pouna 
householders ;  together  866.  The  parhamentary  and  muni- 
cipal bouudarie8voinoide,and  include  an  area  of  2620  acres. 

The  living  of  SL  Margaret  is  a  perpetual  cura<^  united 
with  the  perpetual  curaw  of  St.  Nicholas;  their  joint 
yearly  value  is  ISSl.  All  Saints  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Both  are  in  the 
arohdefoonry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

There  are  at  Lynn  an  endowed  grammar-school,  national 
and  Laecasterian  schools,  and  several  private  nchools ;  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  parochial  library  in  St.  Mai^ret'a 
Church,  and  a  public  subscription  library.  There  are  four 
hospitals  or  almshouses,  anu  many  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

LYNX.  The  nameo£  Lynxe»  is  applied  by  zoologists  to 
a  subdivision  of  the  great  genus  Pelit,  or  Cats,  well  marked 
externally,  and  elevated  by  Mr.  Gray  to  the  rank  of  a  genus, 
under  the  appdlation  of  Lynatt. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  eonaidanble  difference 
between  the  oi^anuation  of  the  Lynxes  and  that  of  the 
other  Cats ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  is  some 
modifloation  about  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  and  the  organ 
tif  the  voice  generally,  to  produce  the  peculiarly  powerful 
noise  analogous  to  what  is  called  'spitting'  and  'swearing* 
ia  the  domestic  cat. 

Linneus,  in  bis  last  edition  of  the  Svstema  NatureB, 
records  but  one  species.  Felit  Lynx,  to  wnich  he  assigns 
the  woods  and  deserts  of  Europe  and  Canada  as  localities. 
This  was  probably  the  European  Lynx,  and  the  descriptions 
may  have  been  founded  on  Lynxes  from  Canada  as  well  as 
Burope. 

OineUn,  in  fau  ediUon,  adds  three  othu  species.  Fele$ 
ChaiUt  Caraoalt  and  rt^o ;  and  elves  two  varieties  of  F^tM 
Lynx,  with  Europe,  America,  Northern  Asia,  and  even 
Jamn,  as  the  habitations. 

Pennant  notices  seven  species  of  Lynxes, — the  Mouniain 
Lynx,  Cat-a-mountainof  Kay  (North  America),  the  Serval, 
the  Lynx,  the  Bay  Lynx,  the  Caspian  Lynx,  the  Persian 
Lynx,  and  the  £t5yan  Lynx.  He  states  that  the  third 
inhabits  the  vast  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  'not  India,  though  poets  have  harnessed  them 
to  the  chariot  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of  that  country.* 
The  fourth,  he  savs,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  innw  parts  of 
the  province  (now  the  State)  of  New  York.  To  the  fifth  he 
assiffDs  the '  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marshy  parts  that  border 
on  uie  western  sides  of  the  Cawian  Sea,  particularly  about 
the  Castle  Kislar,  on  the  river  Terek,'  and  the  Persian  pro- 
Tinces  of  Ghilan  and  Masanderan ;  adding  that  it  is  fre- 
quent about  the  moudi  of  the  Kur,  the  antient  Cyrus. 
Persia,  India,  and  Barbary  are  the  countries  which  he 
states  to  be  the  loealites  of  the  sixth;  and  Libya  and 
Barbary  are  mentioned  by  liim  as  the  countries  of  the 
seventh.  It  is  doubtful  what  animals  Pennant  meant  to 
designate  under  some  of  these  names.  The  Serval  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  Lyttx. 

Cuvier  observes  that  there  are  known  m  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  laups  Cervisrs  (Lupus  cervarius),  four  or  five 
swts  of  Lynxes,  which  bad  long  been  confounded  by  natu- 
ralists, and  whose  specific  limits  were  not  perfa^  well 
fixed  when  he  wrote.  We  shall  proceed  to  notwe  the 
aifuigement  of  H.  Temminck,  and  then  return  to  ofaswe 
what  part  of  it  is  adopted  by  the  Baron. 

M. Temminck  gives  the  fbllowing as  species. — 

.KaEu  esrvaria;  described  as  nearly  equalling  a  wolf  ia 
sixe,  and  possibly  the  Katllo  of  Linnieiu  and  the  Swedes ; 
but  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  skins  of  it  are  contained 
in  lia  cargoes  that  arrive  fi»m  the  Baltic  In  conuneroa 
the  ikins  of  cervaria  an  laid  to  he  only  obtained  ficom 
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the  markets  of  Moscow,  to  which  they  are  brought  from 
the  provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  considered  as  probable  that 
this  species  may  have  been  confounded,  unJerthe  name  of 
the  Canadian  Lynx,  with 

S.  F.  Borealu,  which  is  intermediate  in  siie  between  the 
fox  and  the  wolfl  This  comprehends  the  CoMdian  but 
not  the  Mississippi  Lynx  of  Cuvier,  and  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  north  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  continents :  its  fur, 
less  valuable  than  that  of  F.  cervaria,  is  stated  to  be  received 
equally  from  Sweden  and  firom  Hudson's  Bay. 

3.  F.  Lynx  (true  Lynx),  different  from,  but  nearly  allied 
to,  F.  cervaria,  F.  Boreaiis,  F.  rttfa,  and 

4.  F.pardina.  Size  of  a  badger,  but  the  legs  longer, 
resembling  F.  rufa  in  form  and  size  ;  tail  short,  but  longer 
in  proportion  than  that  of  F.  Lynx.  F.  pardina  is  the 
Loup  Cervier  of  Perrault,  and  is  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  centre  being  the  localityof  the  true  Lytix.* 

5.  F.  Canuai;  Nubian  Caracal;  and  Cat  qftke  Desert 
of  Bruce;  Persian  Cat  {Lynx)  of  Pennant. 

6.  P.  awata.  Rather  less  than  the  Caracal.  Country 
unknown.   Skin  purchased  from  a  London  dealer. 

7.  P.  Chaus  (Giildenstedt),  fiffured  by  Schreber.  The 
other  animals  described  under  wis  name  are  considered  to 
be  referhble  to 

8.  F.  Caligaiu;  Booted  lamx  of  Bruoe;  F.  Libyeu* 
(Olivier)  ;  Libyan  Caracal  of  Buffon. 

Of  these  Baron  Cuvier  notices  Felis  cervaria  as  the  finest 
and  largest ;  Felis  Boreaiis ;  Felis  Lyruc,  which  has  almost 
entirety  disappeared  from  populous  countries,  but  is  still  to 
be  found  in  toe  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Africa;  Felis  pardina, 
Oken,  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  Felis  rtifa.  Gulden. ;  and 
Felis  Chaus,  or  I^nx  qf  the  Marshes  of  Caucasus,  Persia 
and  E^ypt.  Cuvier  further  ob&er%-es  that  it  is  believed  at 
present  that  the  Booted  Lynx,  Felis  caligata,  Temm.,  may 
be  distinguished  from  Fehs  Chaus;  but  he  remarka  that 
F.  caligata  is  at  least  very  nearly  approximated  to  it,  and 
that  it  nas  the  same  habits. 

Felis  Caracal  (Persia,  Turkey,  Sec),  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  true  Lynx  of  the  antienu,  closes  Cuvier's  list  of 
species ;  but  he  alludes  m  a  note  to  Lynx  fasdatus,  L.  Flo- 
ridanus,  and  L.  montanus  of  Rafinesque;  and  to  FeUs 
awata  of  Temminck,  as  belonging;  to  this  tribe. 

Mr.  Gray  phices  his  genus  Lyncus  (sub&mily  Felina) 
between  the  genera  Felis,  Linn.,  and  Prionodon,  Uorsf. 

M.  Lesson  gives  the  fiillowing  species:—!.  F.  Lynx,  the 
'  Loupcervisr of  the  furriers,  Goape  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  Wargdiue  of  the  Sweden,  who  recognise  diree  very 
diSbrent  varieties  of  it.'  He  states  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  its  habitat,  where  it  has  become  very  rare,  and  he  says  that 
they  pomt  out  ('  on  indique')  a  pale  variety,  *  FeHs  rttfa. 
Pennant?'  and  that  '  le  capitaine  Brooks  en  indique  trois,* 
which  may  be,  in  his  (the  captain's)  opinion,  regarded  as 
species.  2.  F.  pardina,  Oken,  Temm. ;  Lmtp  cervier  of  the 
French  Academicians ;  to  this  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Turkey  are  assigned  as  locaUties.  Next  follows  Felis 
ServOl,  which  cannot  be  considered  a  Lynx.  3.  F.  cervaria, 
Temm.  4.  Feint  Boreaiis  (Chat  du  Canada,  (zeoff.),  to 
which  the  northern  countries  of  America  and  Asia  are 
given  as  its  distribution.  5.  Ftetis  Caracal,  the  Lmx  of 
the  antients  (Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia).  M.  I«esson 
describes  the  differences  of  the  Caracals  of  Algiers,  of 
Nubia,  and  of  BengaL  4.  F.  Chrysoikrix  and  Fauraia, 
Temm. ;  country  unknown.  5-  F.  Chaus,  Giilden.  (Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Oiucasus).  6.  Booted  Lynx  {F.  caligatOt 
Bruce,  Temm. ;  P.  Libycus,  Oliv.),  To  this  a  range  is 
given  from  Egypt  to  the  Clape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
the  souUi  of  Asia.  M.  Lesson  also  notices  as  specifically 
different  the  Felis  Manul  of  Pallas  and  Desmares^  a  species 

*  with  mpMt  to  F«Jif  FarOM,  CoL  SvkM  makM  tha  rtdlowiof  (tBtentnt 
•  AHbcwiKhTeniintnete.  tHhU"Mopogi*pluedeMMiiB»loyl«;'p.  116.  In  »uof . 
My*  lh»  Mn  at  thU  Euiopeu  PtHi  ia  wall  kDown  uiuni[*t  ihe  fUmm  u 
the  Lynk  of  l^ntiigal,  I  hiiTe  uowltne  been  able  to  naet  with  ■  tMclmeii  in 
London;  uid  u  MnoDgit  my  Muid*  tcamlr  wjr  ona  ftppeaied  lo  bokwamof 
th«  exntanea  of  •  SpwiUh  Ljax,  I  thought  ft  miRhi  be  aoeeplable  to  th«  mem- 
ben  to  exhibit  ipaelmeiia  Id  «  date  ot  matniity  And  noMfe.  In  AwUluak. 
wbenea  die  ■pedrnMie  «asM,  tt  b  oaUad  Oato  doM  fefoM  nuuiag  the  papU 
of  tba  Mwl  OlaMntiTe  of  the  ipottad  charactn  of  the  wMxn.  Some  peaMuu 
In  AMdOnummlMtlKatiadtMtorthadUBi.  The  unallidMbiti  the  Stwra 
Hmna.  I  bonKhtbaihiklM>t8a*lll«fiiiUilitjnalas,ab(»t6<.8A  Nrithet 


Um  Britiih  Mnaeoin  BOi  the  ZoaUnAatl  Bodatjr  baa  ipedmeiia. 

•  Tamminok  dMcribea  tha  PardU*  aa  "  Tootn  letpartina  da  corpa  lattrt,  a 
pen  piia  da  tft  mina  trinta  qntdusb  cuaHL"  Tlii»  ii  cerudulj  not  Aa 
daaeriptioD  of  mr  animal,  tba  ooloai  at  Uw  adult  baln|  leddiab-imj,  and  Ihil 
otthauon-adDUUsMtani;  aowtbalaat  than  bm  »  many  otfaei  poiMa «aw 
WM  to  botti,  Uiat  R  wnnU  ba  oBaMnbla  to  conaldar  ibem  dlaUoct.'  (_Zt*tt 
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lU/t  admitted  by  Temminck,  but  irhieb  has,  arcording  to 
Palla«,  the  appearance  of  the  Lynx.    (Mongolian  Tartary.) 

Sir  William  Jardine  ('Naturalist's  Library,*  Mammalia, 
vol.  ii.,  1634),  wbo  adopts  the  genus  Lynau  or  Lynchus  of 
Mr.  Gray,  as  the  fifth  genua  of  the  Peliiue,  enumerates  the 
following  species :  Lynchu*  Caracal ;  L.aurata;  L.CheU- 
dt^atter,  inhabits  Chili  (Temiii.,Mtu.  I^^^-);  L.ealigata, 
Bruce  ;  X.  nigripet,  Burefaell,  inhabits  South  Africa ;  £. 
Chaua  (Giilden.,  Rupp.):  L.  CeatadeTuig ;  L.  n^a.  Bay 
Lynx,  inhabits  banks  of  Colombia  river,  United  States,  not 
Canada  (Temm.) ;  L.fatciata,  Banded  Lynx  (Richardson), 
inhabits  N.  America,  woody  countries  in  the  neip;hboarhood 
of  the  Paciilc  fl^wis  and  Clark) ;  and  L.  Lynx.* 

Sir  William  Jardine  remarks  that  there  is  yet  considerable 
confusion  among  the  Lynxes  of  America,  and  that,  except 
the  Canada  Lynx,  the  species  are  perhaps  not  well  deter- 
mined. He  observes  that  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield 
deaoribe  one  under  the  title  of  P.  tnaculata  from  Mexico. 

Sir  WilUam  further  states  that  another  Asiatic  Lynx 
may  be  perhaps  added  in  the  FsHs  t^finit  of  Mr.  Gray, 
figured  in  his  *  lUustr.  of  Indian  Zoology.' 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
two  species  of  FilU^  one  in  the  volume  of  the  '  Naturalist's 
Library,'  F.  Servalina,  figured  as  F.  omata,  which  Sir  W. 
Jardine  at  first  considered  as  identical  with  Mr.  Gray's 
species  with  the  last-mentioned  name,  but  which  Mr.  Gray 
considered  to  be  distinct.  The  figures  of  both  F.  omata. 
Gray  ('lUustr.  Ind.  Zool.*),  and  F.  tervalina,  Jardine,  have 
small  tufts  on  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and  are  otherwise  in- 
clined to  be  lynx-like;  85  if  they  formed  the  passage 
between  some  of  the  smaller  Spotted  Cats  and  the  Lynxes. 

Mr.  Swainson  (' Natural  Hist  and  Classification  of  Quad- 
rupeds,* 1639)  having  compared  the  two  typical  forms  of  the 
I<h-iB  and  Baptoret,  observes  that  it  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained which  group  among  the  Fera  may  be  likened  to  the 
Owlt,  and  he  fixes  upon  the  Lyrtxe*.  because  Lynxes  and 
OwU  are  both  nocturnal  animals,  both  have  short  tails  smd 
comparatively  large  heads;  and  because  the  Ovb  'are 
particularly  remarkable  for  certain  appendages  or  tufU 
which  rise  above  their  ears,*  whilst  in  the  Lynxet  the  'ears 
are  long,  and  from  tho  tip  of  each  arises  a  tuft  of  lengthened 
hairs,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  tuftsof  lengthened  feathers 
on  the  horned  OwU,  the  moat  typical  bircb  of  the  family 
of  Stn'gidee.'  His  only  notice  of  Lynx  in  the  '  Classifica- 
tion' at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  *  Lynx  Antiq.,  ears  tufted 
with  hairs,  tail  short;'  and  it  appears  as  the  fifth  and  last 
subgenus  of  Felts,  Linn.,  the  other  four  bein^, — 1.  '  Leo 
Antiquorum,  Liona,  head  and  neck  furnished  with  a  mane 
of  long  hair,  tail  tnfted.  2.  Felii,  L.  Cat*,  no  main,  tail 
long,  not  tufted.  3.  CyQailnrus,  Wag.,  Hunting  Leopards^ 
claws  semi-retraotild ;  and,  4.  Prionodon,  Horu.,  affinities 
uncertain.' 

The  Lynxes  may  be  divided  into  ttfo  groups:  the  first 
consisting  of  those  species  whose  bodies  are  comparatively 
slender,  and  whose  tails  and  tufted  ears  are  comparatiToly 
long ;  the  second  of  those  whose  bodies  are  thicker  ana 
stoLt,  and  whose  ears  and  tail  ore  comparatively  short. 
The  Caracal  is  an  example  of  the  first  subaivision;  andthe 
European  and  the  Canada  Lynxes  of  the  second.  Sir  Wm. 
Jardine  considers  the  tufts  of  hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears  as 
■omewhat  inconstant,  and  only  present  in  spring,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  breeding  season,  Uke  those  adorning 
the  ears  of  many  squirrels. 

It  is  evident  that  mutdi  doubt  still  hangs  about  many  of 
the  species,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  beftne  the  reader 
some  of  those  fbrms  which  are  most       nom  uneertunty. 

Lynxss  of  thb  Old  Continent. 

As  examples  of  the  Lynxes  of  the  Old  World  we  select 
the  following  species* — 

The  Caracai.  M.  Temminck  describes  this  speeies  (Fktit 
Caracal),  which  is  the  Siyah  Ghutk  or  Blaek-ear  of  Chorle- 
ton  and  others,  as  having  a  pale  reddioh-brown  fur  with  a 
vinous  tinge,  the  red  becoming  paler  as  it  reaches  the  lover 
parts.  Two  spota  of  pure  white  above  the  eyes,  the  upper- 
most on  the  inner  aide  of  the  eye,  the  lower  at  ito  external 
angle.  Termination  and  edges  of  the  upper  lip,  chin,  breast, 

*  ]□  the  article  LiOK.  voL  xh.,  p.  36,  tn  Ibe  eonitirrfttloii  of  flie  ipvclr*  of 
FniM  Mdopted  bT  Sit  WUtUm  Jomiw,  the  wotiI  '  Paterus'  bu  been  luterpo- 
bibid  b«tweeo  *  r.'  und  '  ehnlyb«ata,'  and  '  P.  Yngiuirunill '  it  omllted.  Tilt 
oonect  M  Klven  by  Sir  Wiltiam.  ii,  ■  P.  coneolor.  P.  nlgn,  P.  yaguuuodl, 
P.  Eyr*.  P.  Pi^rcw.  P, }  chalybeaU.'    Figores  at  Falli  YagouUondl  and  P«Ilt 

SPajwut  ue  »y<ea  in  *  Tbo  Zoology  of  the  Vuywe  of  H.  M  A.  BMigl«,'  edited 
MLDanAiud  pablUwdwUh  the  appioira!  of  fb*  LtMifa  ComatMoBm 
At  TNMoqr.  inw  iK  aootH  of  pabUoadoa. 


belly,  and  insldes  of  the  legs  pur*  white ;  parte  wbadta  tha 
whiskers  ipriiig,  black ;  back  of  the  ears  at  the  base,  deep 
black,  more  grey  towards  the  tips,  which  ate  tufted  with 
long  black  hairs.  Length,  S  feet  10  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  measures  10:  avenMi;e  fae^ht  about  14  indies. 

Mr.  Bennett  {Tower  Menagerie)  deaeribea  the  Garacal  sa 
krger  than  the  Fox,  and  the  wbots  of  the  napar  aai&ee  gf 
the  body  as  of  a  deep  and  unilbrm  brown,  the  haiia  being 
for  the  most  part  slightly  tipped  with  grey ;  the  under  and 
inner  parts  nearly  white ;  and  the  chin,  wmec  lip^  and  two 
spots,  one  on  the  inner  nde  of  and  above  the  eye,  and  the 
other  beneath  its  outer  angle,  completely  white ;  neck  and 
throat  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  'brown  tnan  the  reel  of  the 
fur;  tbo  ears  long  and  upright,  tapering  gradually  to  a 
fine  tip,  surmoimted  by  a  pencil  of  lon<{  Itlack  hairs,  and 
black  externally  and  whitish  within ;  whiskers  short,  taking 
their  orif^ia  from  a  series  of  black  lines  which  occupy  the 
sides  of  the  muzzle ;  at  some  distance  behind  them,  in  fhint 
of  the  neck  on  each  side,  a  short  and  thick  tuft  of  lighter 
coloured  hain ;  tail  eight  or  nine  inches  kmg^  of  the  umt 
uniform  colour  with  the  body  ftom  base  to  tip. 

The  description  of  Mr.  Bennett  is  very  good,  and  io  it 
that  of  M.  Temminck.  Slight  variations  of  eolonr  ai  to 
the  hoe  depend  most  probably  on  sex,  age,  and  kniily. 
There  are  three  or  four  specimens  now  living  in  the  fiardeo 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (Regent's  Park).  Tht 
finest  of  these,  now  in  very  fine  condition,  was  brooght  over 
with  the  Giraffes. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Persia,  India,  Barbary  (Pen- 
nant) ;  Persia,  Turkey,  &a.  (Cuvier)  ;  the  whole  of  Africa 
(tam  Eg>'pt  and  Barbary  to  die  extremity  of  Caffraria,  and 
Che  southern  half  of  Asia,  at  least  as  for  eastward  as  the 
Ganges  (Bennett).  N.B.>  the  specimen  from  which  Mr. 
Bennett  took  his  description  is  noticed  by  him  aa  a  native 
of  Bengal,  and  he  observes  that  there  ia  no  difieranca  am 
imporunce  between  it  and  the  African  variety  Cuvier,  ti: 
whom  M.  Dnvaueel  sent  drawings  of  the  animal  from  Cal- 
cutta, was  convinced  that  th»  is  the  ease.  He  refers  to  the 
CaraCfU  A  tongue  queue  of  Buffon's  Supplement,  iii.,  pi.  45, 
and  observes  there  is  no  difference  between  that  and  the 
others,  and  that  the  first  Oraoel  of  Buffbn  had  a  mntilaied 
tail.  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia  (Fischer) ;  Africa,  Persia. 
Arabia  (Lesson) ;  Southern  India  and  Africa  (Jardine). 

Habit*,  Fbod,  <f«.— This  speeies  is  said  to  follow  the  lion 
and  other  loj^  beasts  of  prey,  most  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  upon  what  they  leave.  But  in  addition 
this  it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  latter  of 
whieh  it  is  said  to  pursue  actively  on  trees.  It  has  obtained 
the  name  of  lion's  provider,  most  probably  from  its  dogging 
the  footsteps  of  the  lion  and  havina;  been  found  preying 
upon  the  carcasses  vhioh  the  former  na*  left  Aco(»ding  to 
M.  Temminck,  the  Caracals  hunt  in  packs  like  the  miA 
d(^  and  so  run  down  their  prey.  Pennant,  qooting 
Th^^not,  notices  their  feeding  on  the  remains  of  toe  pr^ 
which  the  lion  leaves,  and  seems  to  confinti  the  account 
given  by  M.  Temminck,  for  he  states  that  they  are  oAn 
brought  up  tame,  and  used  in  the  chace  of  lesser  qua- 
drupeds and  the  lai^r  sorts  of  birds,  such  as  cranes, 

Eelicans,  peacocks,  &e. :  when  they  seize  their  prey,  they 
old  it  fint  with  their  month  and  lie  nottonlesa  on  it.  Pen- 
nant, quoting  Hyde,  also  states  that  the  Arabian  wrilei% 
who  call  it  Aruik  el  Ard,  tay  that  it  hnnta  Uke  the  panther, 

Cnps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  uid  coveni  its  steps  whan 
nting.  In  captivity  the  Cancal  is  geoerallv  veij  iOk 
natured  and  irritable,  and  does  not  ssem  to  bola  out  mvA 
promise  tor  domestication ;  hut  we  are  awafe  that  it  ii  not 
safe  to  come  to  conelusrans  of  this  sort  upon  the  evidence 
of  an  unhapfiy  irritable  animal  shut  np  in  a  cage,  when 
nature  intended  it  for  unlimited  roaminga.  Since  the 
above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  young  Caracal  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  at  tbe  R^nt'«  Park  that 
might  be  rendered  very  tame  with  a  little  attention :  it  u 
already  familiar,  anxious  to  be  notioed,  pleaaed  with  beii^ 
caressed,  and  playfbl  as  a  kitten.  Dr.  Charletoa  howevtf^ 
gives  evidence  of  the  fleroenees  and  strength  of  thia  specici, 
for  he  rdates  that  be  saw  one  foil  on  a  hound,  which  ii 
killed  and  tore  to  ineeas  in  a  moment;  though  tbe  ckw  da- 
fended  itself  to  the  utmost 

This  animal  dwives  its  name  afCaniBa^ftoin  the  TWfckh 
words  kara,  black,  and  kulach.  ear ;  and  the  Bnaiaa 
Biya/t  Gtt*h  or  Sia-gutch  (#ia,  black,  and  fwdb,  ear) 
miwd  fhim  the  same  eharaoceristto  marUngs. 
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Lynx,  of  the  anttenti,  and  thouj^  we  lean  Rtrongiy  to  this 
opinion,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  fatter  evi- 
dently used  the  term  to  denote  various  animaU,  as  Geener 
Tell  remarked.  The  'lyncea  Bacchi  vah»'  of  Vir^l 
iGeorg.,  iii.  264)  and  the  skin  'maculose  lyncis,'*  alluded 
to  by  the  same  author  (Mneid.,  i.  3'23),  can  hardly  be  held 
to  apply  to  the  Caracal,  though  Ovid's  line  (Met.,  xv.  413) 

'  ViaU  imcMBlfwD  lyncu  dedlt  IdiIIa  Baecho  * 

may.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  antients  themsidvea 
had  no  very  precise  ideas  of  the  animal  which  was  acoorded 
to  Bacchus  as  one  of  his  attributes.  The  terms  Lynx, 
Panther,  and  Tiger  seem  to  be  all  employed  to  designate 
this  animal  or  these  animals;  and  if  we  refer  to  gems  or 
coins  or  other  antient  monuments,  the  Lyncet,  to  play 
somewhat  unpardonably  perhaps  on  Virgil's  expression, 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  variee.  The  animals  repre- 
sented on  the  antient  sculptures  have  generally  the  round 
ear  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  ana  Panther  or  Leopard ;  and  their 
general  contour  is  that  of  the  Li<jn,  Lioness,  or  Panther, 
and  Leopard.  See,  for  instance.  No.  30,  No.  37,  in  Room  1 ; 
Fragments  of  Terracottas  in  Jloora  x. ;  No.  8  (Bacchus  and 
Ampelus),  Room  iv. ;  No.  40  (Libera,  or  Female  Bacchus), 
Room  vi.  i  No.  12,  Room  iii.;  and  No.  7>  Room  ii.,  of 
the  Townley  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, '  British  Museum:  Townley  Gallery,'  vol.  i.  and  ii. 
The  Lion's  skin,  with  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Panther 
and  Roe,  he  was  represented,  appears  on  the  colossal 
statue  of  Bacchus  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
Museum.t  In  the  edition  of  the  Gtmmee  et  Sctdptura 
Antiquee,  by  Cfronovius,  we  find  in  the  'Carro  di  Baccho,' 
alluded  to.  in  the  article  Leopards,  a  child  in  a  chariot 
driving  two  round-eared  spotted  great  cats :  and,  in  the  next 
gem  figured,  'Tigre  di  Bacho,'  also  a  cornelian,  we  have  a 
round-eared  spotless  female  great  cat  with  a  tuft  at  the  end 
f  the  tail,  which  no  Panther,  Leopard,  or  Lynx  possesses. 
In  the  coin  of  Septimius  Severus,  noticed  in  Captain 
Smyth's  'Catalogue,'  between  the  figures {  is  a  Lynx  or 
Panther,  illustrating  the  verse  of  Propertius: — 

'  Lyadboi  ad  eiMin  vacta  Anadu  tidi.' 

Nor  does  there  occur  to  us  any  antient  statue,  gem,  or 
coin  whereon  the  'Lynx'  of  Bacchus  is  represented  with 
pointed  ears  tufted  at  the  summit,  the  characteristic  mark 
of  that  subdivision  of  the  cats  denominated  Lynxet  by 
modem  zoologists ;  though  we  by  no  means  feel  sufficient 
reliance  upon  our  limited  experience  to  consider  this  nega- 
tive evidence  as  conclusive.  The  animal  m  the  Palestrine 
Mosaic,  with  the  word  *  Lynx'  below  it,  i$  represented  with 
8  tail  of  considerable  length,  ffid  cannot  he  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  animals  now  called  Lyi^xes ;  indeed,  if  we  do 
not  err,  the  Abb£  Barth^lemi  observes  that  thiy  animal 
bears  a  strong  rosemblaoce  to  a  horse. 

That  the  Aiyi  of  Aristotle,  jSlian,  ood  Oppian  was  not 
one  of  the  doubtful  animals  above  alluded  to,  but  one  of  the 
Lynxes  of  modern  zoologists,  there  can  be,  in  our  opinion, 
no  doubt. 

JBXidtXi  (xiv.  6)  gives  such  a  description  of  his  Lynxes, 
with  the  tips  of  their  ears  tufted,  their  leaping  on  their 
prey,  and  their  tenacity  in  holding  it,  as  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
and  he  quotes  two  lines  of  Euripides,  to  show  that  the  ani- 
mal which  he  is  describing  is  the  Lynx  of  that  poet.  Oppian 
(Cyneget.,  iiL,  V..84)  also  gives  such  an  account  of  his 
Lynxes  as  can  be  referrible  to  no  other  animals  than  those 
on  which  we  are  treating.  He  speaks  of  two  kinds,  notices 
their  preying  on  hares,  and  leaping  upon  stags  and 
oryxes. 

Pennant  conceived  that  the  European  Lynx  was  the 
Auy{  of  ^lian  and  Oppian,  and  the  Cnau*  of  Pliny ;  with 
regard  to  the  former,  we  think,  without  due  consideration. 
The  Caracal  comes  raych  more  within  Oppian's  description 
than  the  European  Lynx.  Oppian  expressly  notices  the 
ruddy  and  the  yellow  colours  of  his  two  kinds,  but  mentions 
no  spots.  The  localities  of  the  Caracal,  combined  with  the 
other  evidence,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  it  should 
be  the  animal  designated  as  a  AuyK  by  Aristotle  and  il^lian, 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  by  Oppian,  if 
his  differences  were  not,  as  they  well  might  be,  thgse  of 
olimate,8ex,  orsge.  Mr.Bennett('Tower  Menagerie*)  thinks 

.  "  '  SneclneUm  phuetii  «t  macnloaa  tcKmine  lyacu.* 
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that  the  Cataca.1  is  unquestionabiy  identical  with  the 
'Ljjix'  of  the  anlienu,  tbtiugh  the  name  had  been  usurped 
in  modern  tim^  for  an  animiil  of  northern  origin,  bitterly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  known  to  ihe  Romans,  by  ^ 
totally  different  api^cUalion. 


Thi.'  CuracaL 


The  Boftfed  LyTt^r,  Felifi  tnligaia,  Bruce.  Temm.  %  P. 
Li/iyrus.  Oiiviei- ;  F.  Chatts.  Thunb.,  Geoff,  (part) ;  Lyiix 
des  Marai^  (pan),  Cuv.  I  Fischer). 

De^cnY'/Zcw— -Small,  lotyl  length  about  threu  feet,  of 
which  the  slander  tail  rneasures  rather  more  than  one- 
thini,  or  thirleeri  inches  and  a  half;  ears  large,  rerJ  within, 
tipped  with  a  pencil  of  brown  short  htiira  ;  sule  nnd  poBle- 
rior  piirt  of  xha  foot  ( in  common  piirlarn'L-)  dtep  black ; 
wpper  parts  of  ihe  body  bluish  grey,  in  some  specimens 
fiihvus,  cloude'i  with  IJ^'^.V  "-nd  sprinkled  with  black  hiiirs; 
lower  parts,  intluding  t'lia  under  pnrts  of  the  mck  and 
breast,  reddish;  thigha  marked  with  indistinct  bunds  of 
rather  bright  brown  ;  two  rather  brighi  ruddy  bands  on  the 
cheeks :  tail  at  its  baso  colour  of  ihu  batk,  black  at  ihu  tip, 
and  with  three  or  four  incomplete  rin^ii  above  it,  which 
ring's  are  separated  by  inlervals  of  a  more  or  leaa  pure 
wh  ito. 

The  F''ivale  has,  generally,  llic  tints  more  yeUow. 
The  Yohn^  have  well-definod  dcirk  \t^nM  upon  then 
sides. 

Gpographical  Dirtribufion.-'A^tiea.  from  Egypt  and  Bar 
b  iry  to  the  Cape  of  GmA  Hope;  tba  ^iith  of  India. 
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Fbftd,  HabiU,  The  Booted  Lynx  preyB  upon  birds 
and  fimaU  quadrupeds ;  of  the  former  the  Guineft-fovt  is 
TQUoh  Bought  after  b;  the  African  varieties.  Like  otbent 
of  the  subdivision,  it  witl  make  a  good  meal  on  carriott,  and 
feast  on  tne  remains  of  larger  quaSiipeds  which  have  fidlen 
before  the  great  beasts  of  prey. 

The  Chmtt,  Felts  Chaia,  Guldeust. ;  Lynx  des  Maraie 
(part),  Cuv.;  Mota  Rahn  Matijur,  or  Larger  Wild  Cat,  of 
the  Mahrattas  (Col.  Sykes). 

Dr.  RiippeVs  figure  and  description  have  dissipated  the 
confusion  tnat  formerly  reigned  with  regard  to  this  and  the 
pT^eding  species.  He  states  that  the  Chaus  is  well  covered 
with  hair  all  over,  and  of  this  covering  that  which  forms 
the  ground-work  is  woolly,  very  sofc,  and  plentifully  deve- 
loped ;  the  hairs  are  not  thickly  set.  The  colour  of  the 
woolly  hair  is  of  a  dirty  palish  ocbre  yellow,  darker  on  the 
back  and  lighter  on  the  under  parts ;  the  hairs  or  bristles 
are  of  the  same  colour  at  bottom,  have  a  dark-brown  ring 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  tip  are  of  a  greyish  yellow,  whitiith, 
or  saffron-colour;  so  that  the  appearance  produced  is  a 
mixed  colouring  of  greyish  yellow  and  dirty  white.  Many 
of  the  hairs  have  a  black  point,  and  on  the  sides,  where 
many  lie  together,  they  form  pale  black  perpendicular  or 
oblique  spiral  lines,  and  here  and  there  single  black  points. 
The  naint  of  the  back  are  of  a  lieht  ochre-yellow,  with  points 
almost  of  a  saffron  colour,  and  Torm  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  tail  a  yellow  stripe,  which  is  darkest  on  the  cross.  The 
nose  is  black ;  above  the  eye  is  a  large  white  spot,  and 
below  it  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  oolour  A  black  streak 
runs  fVom  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  nose.  The 
edges  of  the  lips  are  bordered  with  black,  and  a  fine  white 
ring  encircles  them.  The  eyebrows,  cheeks,  and  bristles  of 
the  whiskers  ere  white,  and  among  the  latter  are  a  few 
hairs  of  a  shining  black.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ear, 
towards  its  outside,  is  bordered  by  tufts  of  hair  which  are 
white  and  yellow  ;  the  back  of  the  ear  is  grey  brown,  and 
the  tips  are  brown  with  terminating  black  tufts,  half  an 
inch  in  length ;  the  cheeks,  lower  jaw,  throat,  neck,  and 
chest  are  ochreous  yellow,  and  the  belly  inclines  to  whitish 
yellow  with  darker  spots.  Externally  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  are  of  the  general  colour  down  to  the 
ankles  (which  are  dirty  ochreous  yellow  and  black  behind), 
and  barred  with  four  or  more  black  transverse  bands.  The 
inside  of  the  limbs  is  yellowish,  and  there  is  a  lai^e  round 
black  spot  on  the  fore-legs.  The  tail  is  about  one-fourth  as 
long  as  the  body,  of  a  greyish  colour,  blunt  and  black  at  the 
point,  towards  which  are  two  black  rings  between  two 
greyish  white  ones ;  but  neither  of  these  is  very  distinct. 
(Rtippel.) 


Thfl  Clun*  (Hoppe.  '•. 

Geogravkxctd  Distribution. — North  of  Africa;  how  far 
up  ihe  Nile  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  morasses  and  bushy 
lowlands  that  border  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  banks  of 
its  tribulnry  nvers.  Said  to  be  more  numerous  in  Persia. 
Noticed  in  Deccan  by  Col.  Sykes.  The  female  that  served 
for  Dr.  RiippeVs  description  and  figure  was  killed  at  the 
Lake  of  Menzale,  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt. 

HaMt*.  Fbod,  4^. — ^This  species  haunts  marshes  and 
boggy  regions,  and  goes  bunting  duriiw  the  night  aft^^ 
birdi,  small  rodents,  and  fishes ;  it  tel^m  olimba  trees, 
■nd  ia  not  euUy  tamed.  (Ruppe;. 


The  Chaut  of  Pliny  {Nat,  Hiat^  viiL  19),  which  the  Gaub 
called  Rapbius,  with  the  figure  of  a  wolf  and  the  spota  of  a 
pard,  first  shown  at  Pompey's  games,  can  hardly,  we  think, 
nave  been  this  animal. 

EtmoPEAN  Ltnxks. 

Ths  European  Lynx.  Felit  Lynx,  Liun. ;  Le  Lynx, 
Buff. — Fur  long,  of  a  dull  reddish  grey  above,  with  oblong 
spots  of  reddish  grey  upon  the  sides,  the  spots  on  the  limtn 
rounder  and  smaller ;  whitish  below,  mottled  with  black. 
Length  about  three  feet. 

This  species  varies  much.  In  winter  the  fui  is  much 
longer  than  it  is  in  the  summer,  and  has  a  hoary  appear- 
ance in  the  former  season,  owing  to  the  long  hair  being 
then  tipped  with  greyish  white,  llie  tail,  which  is  black  at 
the  ena,  is  short,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Some  authors  confine  the 
locality  of  this  species  to  Europe;  others  are  of  opinion 
that  it  increases  in  numbers  as  it  approaches  the  borders  of 
Asia,  which  it  also  inhabits,  and  abundantly.  France  is 
considered  its  most  noi%hern  range.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  clear  that  Filit  cervaria  of  Temminck  is  not  a 
variety  of  this  species.  But  F.  cervaria  inhabits  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  skins  are  sent  from  Moscow.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Kattlo  of  the  Swedes  by  some,  while  others  con- 
sider F.  Lynx  to  be  the  Goape  of  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Wargelue  of  the  Swedes.  If  these  differences  should  prove 
to  be  well  founded,  it  may  be  that  there  are  two  Europeaa 
species,  or  at  least  varieties,  one  inhabiting  southern  Europe 
not  higher  than  France  and  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  and 
the  other  inhabiting  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Habit*,  Pood,  ^c— The  European  Lynx  feeds  upon  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  in  search  of  which  it  often  climte 
trees. 

This  species  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  Lvpttt 
cervaritu  of  Pliny  (Nai.  Hitt^  viii.  22)  and  the  Chaai 
(viii.  19)  above  alluded  ta  Both  are  spoken  of  as 
shown  in  the  arena  by  Pompey,  and  as  coming  from  GauL 
Dr.  Fischer,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  supposes  it  also  Ui  be 
the  Lynx  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  cluster  *  De  Dngulia ' 
(Tiii.  46). 


The  European  and  northern  Asiatic  Lynxaa  and  tbi 
Canadian  Lynx  produce  the  great  Bupply  of  furs  known  b]r 
the  furriers  under  the  name  of  lynx.  The  colder  the  cUm>ta 
the  fuller  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur. 

AUBRICA-N  LyNXXI. 

We  select  as  our  example  the 

Canada  Lynx,  Feli*  Canadentie  (Geoff.).  Dr.  Richard- 
son ('  Fauna  Boreali  Americana')  sutes  that  the  tsariv 
French  writers  on  Canada,  who  ascribed  to  this  apecies  the 
habit  of  droppmg  from  trees  on  the  backs  of  deer,  and  de- 
stroying them  by  tearing  their  thmta  and  drinking  tbet 
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blood,  gave  It  the  name  of  Lom  Cermer.  The  TVench 
Otnadians,  he  adds,  now  term  it  intlifliBreiitly  Ia  Chat,  or  Le 
Paethoo.  He  remarks  that  the  mistake  of  Charlevoix  in 
applying  to  it  the  appellation  of  Carciiiou,  which  is  proper 
to  ue  wolverene,  has  produced  some  conAision  of  syno- 
nymes  amongst  subsequent  writers.  Other  writers  however 
considtr  that  Charlevoix  intended  to  designate  the  Puma 
by  the  name  of  Careiyou,  though  he  used  the  term  impro- 
perly. If  the  following  be  the  passage  alluded  to,  it  can 
hardly  he  applied  to  the  Canadian  Lynx — *  The  elk  has 
other  enemies  besides  the  Indians,  and  who  carry  on  full  as 
cruel  a  war  af^nst  him.  The  most  terrible  of  all  these  is 
the  Carcajou,  or  Quineajou,  a  kind  of  cat  with  a  tail  so  long 
that  he  twists  it  several  times  round  its  body,  and  with  a 
skin  of  a  brownish  red.  As  soon  as  this  hunter  comes  up 
with  the  elk  he  leaps  upon  him,  and  fastens  upon  his  neck, 
about  which  he  twists  his  long  tail,  and  then  cuts  his  jugu- 
lar.* &e.  be.  {Letter  vii.)  Now  though  there  may  be  a 
little  exagji^tion  about  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  uie  use 
vhidi  the  animal  makes  of  it,  ue  description  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  Puma,  and  oot  to  the  Lynx,  which  has  a 
mere  stump  of  a  tail,  whilst  the  Puma  has  a  remarkably 
long  one.  [Oulo;  Lioift.  voL  xir.,  p.  36.] 

Description. — As  there  is  some  question  about  this 
species— for  Pennant  notices  it  as  identical  with  the  Eu- 
ropean  Lynx,  and  M.  Temmtnck  describes  the  species  as 
the  same  in  both  hemispheres,  under  the  name  of  Felia 
Borealis,  whilst  M.  Geofn-oy  has  named  it  as  a  distinct 
species — we  shall  give  the  description  of  Dr.  Riehardson, 
who  adopts  M.  Geoff^oy's  name,  at  length. 

*  The  head  is  round,  the  nose  obtuse,  and  the  &ce  has 
much  of  the  form  of  that  of  the  domestic  cat,  but  the  ftcial 
line  is  more  convex  between  the  eyes.  The  eart  are  erect, 
trianf(ular,  and  tipped  by  an  upright  slender  tuft  of  coarse 
black  hairs ;  they  are  placed  about  their  own  breadth  apart, 
and  on  their  posterior  surface  they  have  a  dark  mark  be- 
neath the  tip,  which  vt  continued  near  both  margins  down- 
wards towards  their  bases.  On  the  body  and  extremities 
the  fur  is  hoary,  most  of  the  hairs  being  tipped  with  white ; 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  for  a  broad  space  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of 
blackish  brown,  and  on  the  sides  and  legs  of  pale  wood- 
brown.  In  some  specimens  these  colours  produce  an  indis- 
tinct mottling,  hut  in  general  there  are  no  defined  mark- 
ings. A  rufous  tinge  is  also  occasionally  present  about  the 
na|w  of  the  neok,  and  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  thigh. 
The  tail  is  coloured  like  the  back,  except  the  tii^  whi^  is 
black.  The  fitr  is  close  and  fine  on  the  back,  longer  and 
paitt  on  the  belly.  When  blown  aside  it  shows  on  tibe  mid- 
dle of  the  back  a  dark  liver-brown  colour  from  the  roots  to 
near  the  tip,  but  on  the  sides  it  is  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
length  of  a  pale  yellowish -brown,  bein^  merely  a  little 
darker  near  the  roots.  The  lege  are  thick,  the  toes  very 
thick  and'  furry,  and  are  armed  with  very  sharp  awl- 
shaped  white  claws,  shorter  than  the  fur.  There  are  four 
\oes  on  each'  foot,  those  on  the  bind  foot  being  rather  the 
lai^est,  but  both  feet  have  much  spread.  Length  three  feet 
one  inch,'  &c. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  synonymes.  &&: — 
Lnwcervier  (Anari3qua)Sagard.Theo«tt.;  Loup-eervier, 
or  LynXt  Pobbs ;  Cat-I^nXt  Penn., '  Arct.  ZooL  ;*  CtUt  or 
/ViAu,  Hutchins ;  Lynx,  or  Wild  Cat,  Heame,  Mackenzie ; 
Felie  Canadentis,  Greoff.,  'Ann.  du  Mus.,'  Sabine,  Frank- 
lin's 'Journ.';  'Zoological  Museum,' No.  72;  Peeehao, 
Cree  Indiana  and  Canadian  Voyagers. 

Gengraphical  Range. — The  only  species  of  the  genus 
existing  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Rare  on  the  sea-ooast;  does  not  fre- 
quent the  Barren  Grounds,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
woody  districts  of  the  interior.  Found  on  the  Mackeniie 
River  as  tvt  north  as  66°.  (Richardson.) 

Habits,  Food,  &c — ^Timid,  incapable  of  attacking  any 
of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  but  well  armed  for  the  capture 
of  the  American  hare,  its  principal  prmr.  *  Its  lai^  paws, 
slender  loins,  and  long  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
tocks, scarcely  relieved  by  a  short  thick  tail,  give  it  an 
awkward  dumsy  appearance.  It  makes  a  poor  fight  when 
it  is  surprised  by  a  hunter  in  a  tree ;  for  though  it  spits 
like  a  cat  and  sets  its  hair  up.  it  is  easily  destroyed  by 
a  blow  on  the  back  with  a  slender  stick,  and  it  never 
attacks  a  man.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  straight  forwaid, 
viUi  the  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  aU  the  feet  at 


once.  It  swims  well,  and  will  cross  the  arm  of  a  'lake  two 
miles  wide  ;*  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land.  It  breeds  once  a 
year,  and  has  two  young  at  a  time.*  (Riohaidaon.) 

VtHUy  to  Man.— Tha  skin  of  the  Canada  Ljmx  forms  a 
considerable  article  intho  fur  trade;  the annnalimportaticm 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  atatad  at  from  seven  to 
nine  thousand.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  natives  est 
its  flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  but  rathw  flavourloii. 
much  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare. 


Th*  Cuuda  Lths. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  read  of  the  fiibulous  qualities 
gravely  attributed  to  the  quick-sighted  lynxes,  and  the  use 
of  some  of  their  parts  in  tne  antient  *  PharmacopcBia,'  may 
consult  PI  iny,  Nat.  Hist.,  viii.  36 ;  xxviii.  8 ;  and  Ovid,  Mei^ 
XV.  413.   See  also  the  article  Bklbmnitb. 

LYNX,  a  constellation  of  Hevelius,  situated  directly 
in  front  of  Ursa  Major,  the  head  of  the  animal  being  half 
way  between  a  Unue  Majoris  and  Capella.  Its  prinupal 
Stan  an  as  fUlows : — 
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LYON,  or  LION,  a  city  in  France,  formerly  the  capita 
of  the  district  of  Lyonais,  now  of  the  department  of  Rhone, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Sadne,  in 
45°  46'  N.  laL,  and  4"  AO'  E.  long. ;  240  mites  hi  a  direct  line 
south-east  of  Paris ;  286  miles  by  the  road  through  Sens, 
Anxerre,  Autun,  snd  Ghftlotu  sur  Baftoe ;  288  through 
Fontainebleau,  Nevers,  Monlins,  and  Roanne ;  and  303 1^ 
Troves,  Dijon.  vaA  Chftlons  sur  Sa6ne. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  Lyon  was  founded  by  L. 
Munatius  Plancus,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  at 
the  time  of  Julius  C»sar*s  death,  who  settled  here  the 
people  of  'Vienna  (Vienne),  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  AUolnrc^es,  about  42  B.c.  It 
seems  improbable  however  that  a  situation  so  advantageous 
should  have  been  entirely  neglected  bv  the  Gauls ;  and  the 
Celtic  name  given  to  the  place,  Luguaunum  or  Lugdunum 
(a  name  common  to  two  other  towns,  Lugdnnum  Batavo- 
rum,  now  Leyden,  and  Lugdnnum  Convenarum,  now  St 

*  In  nfeMBce  to  the  aUm>ti»B  ^Mt  CharieToix  refan  to  tUa  utiMl  when 
ha  MM  th*  icnn  Cu«v»i.  may  nmBik  tKU  In  Ite  eootlBDidoB  of  hii 
ucount  he  deicribe*  Um  Elk  u fltdkglo  tba  wM«t  lh«  namm  fa*  bMlMd| 
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]3«ti9o4  d«  ComnuiigwX  prmnt*  our  weribiiig  ila  nigin 
irhoUy  to  Plaqeus. 

CseMT  do«B  not  ia«ntioa  I«iicdunuiii,  whitix  has  ftiniuhed 
one  of  tbo  roueas  for  depjing  to  the  town  uijr  higher  anti- 
fwity  thftn  tin  Hmtt  of  Planeus;  iHit  the  muoa  Menu 
IlitDgotber  insufl^outDt. 

Altao^t  thirty  ¥9k$  tUv  the  Bottlenunt  of  the  Vienneie, 
Plaasu*  MtablUp«4  4t  Lugdunum  a  Roman  ct^nf,  or 
rather  a  munioipina ;  rudi  at  least  ib  thei^inion  of  Father 
Menestrier,  the  jesuit,  in  his  erudite  history  of  Lyon  * 
others  make  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese  of  the 
Roman  colony  to  have  been  simultaneous. 

Ai^^tus  ««s  in  Oanl  about  the  time  yheri  Plancm  is 
BuppMed  to  faavo  iMtablisbed  bis  rolony,  and  (piraars  to 
have  made  Jjigdunum  bis  place  pf  residence  for  some  time, 
an  indication  of  the  rising imporf|iwe of  thepUuw.  8irnl>o, 
writing  a  few  years  ^er,  desoribw  it  as  the  most  popu.ous 
city  of  Gaul,  except  Karbonne  lit.  193,  CoKwb.).  It  was  the 
great  jnart  of  the  Oomwn,  vbo  bftd.  ereu  at  that  early  time, 
a  mint  for  coining  gcdd  and  ^ver  money,  and  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  vns 
erected  here  by  sixty  of  the  nation*  f»f  G^uli  by  common 
eopa^  in  bo^our  of  Augustus. 


Cola  of  Lytia. 
BiWih  MOMum.  iLctnaldM.  WOmit. 

Both  ^beriua  and  Caligula  appear  to  have  Ihvoured  the 
town.'  llie  latter  visited  It,  and  institutedgames  ivttfeesedly 
in  honour  tsi  Augustus,  about  aj>.  40.  The  empenw  Clau- 
dius, faimaelf  a  native  of  Lyon,  nised  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
VMiniaipium  to  that  of  a  colony,  in  ttie  strictest  sense  of  the 
tMin,  and  regulated  its  local  government  But  its  greatness 
received  soon  after  a  terrible  Mow ;  it  was  utteriy  destroyed 
In  a  single  night  by  Are,  originating,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
Arora  lightning,  about  a.d.  59,  according  to  some,  but  ac- 
ewding  to  other  oalouhilions,  about  a.d.  64  or  6&.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  ci^  was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the 
emperor  Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  in  his  downfal.  tFpon  Vitellius  assuming 
the  imperial  puntle,  they  embraced  h»  cause ;  and  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Lugdunum  on  his  way  from  the  Rhenish 
provinces  to  Rome.  Domitian,  afterwards  empwor,  came 
to  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  Vitellius,  to  establish  the 
authority  of  his  fotber  Vespasian  in  Gaul. 

In  the  oontest  of  Qodins  Albinns  with  Beptimius  Severus 
Li^unum  became  the  scene  of  oontest.  In  an  eng^- 
ment  near  this  town  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(A.0. 197).  Lugdunum,  which  had  affcaded  a  retreat  to  the 
vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  put  most  of  tbe 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  which  He- 
rodian  describes  as  being  then  large  and  wealthy.  In  the 
reign  of  Frobus,  Prooulus  was  elected  emperor  by  the 
people  of  Lugdunum,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  Aurelian, 
and  were  fearful  of  tbe  severi^  of  Probus.  The  latter  how- 
arer  defeated  Prooulus,  and  oauaed  him  to  be  put  to  death 

Tha  usurper  Magnmtius,  having  been  defeated  by  Con- 
at»htius.  sole  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  took  refuge 
in  Lugdunum,  but  was  seized  by'  tbe  townsmen,  who  thus 
made  their  peace  with  Copstantiuf  (a4>.  353).  Magnentius 
slew  binuelf  to  avoid  being  delivered  up.  While  Juhan  held 
the  government  of  Qaul  under  Constantius,  the  environs 
of  Lugdnqum  were  ravaged,  and  the  town  nearly  captured 
l^y  tb^  Allemanni.  The  emperor  Gratian,  pursued  by  the 
usurper  Maximus,  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Lugdunum 
(a.o.  3S3).  In  the  beginninf;  of  the  fifth  century,  ip  tbe 
r^ignp  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  tbe  Burgundians 
maoifk.  (0  have  possessed  themselves  of  this  town  and  of  tbe 
south-flastern  part  of  Gaul,  under  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
pen^  who  pmployed  them  to  oppose  other  barbarians  of  a 
fiercer  oharaoter.  [Bcrsundiahb.}  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bu^ndian  kingdom,  Lugdunum  came  into  the  power 
of  the  Franks. 

Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  consider- 
^1e  place  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history.  The 
0owel  bad  been  early  introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  here  a  severe  persecution  n^ed  in  the  reign  of  If  arena 


AiuaUn*  Antopinvi  (a.d.  17S  or  177).  Hie  ohnrehaa  ti 
Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lu^umm  fent  a  rdatiui  of  thaii 
sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Fbrygia.  Tbi>  aeoonnt, 
ascribed  by  some  to  Irenaus.  *  ia  vritt^  mth  aimjrfieity  and 
beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages  in  the 
antient  history  of  Christianity.*  iBitt.  t^f  tkt  Chutdt,  is 
Library  of  UtefiU  KnowUdgt.)  Pothinui;  bisbopqf  I^en, 
and  perhaps  the  person  who  intmduoed  tbe  Gkwpri  into 
these  regions,  waa  one  of  ih9  Bartyzs  in  this  pmeeotiML 
His  successor  was  Irenmu,  one  of  tha  moat  wniiMUt  of  tbe 
eariy  Fathers. 

In  tbe  division  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under  the  Me- 
rovingian princes,  I^on,  as  we  mw  now  call  it,  waaiucloded 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  or  Burgundy  (a.d.  661-613); 
but  the  city  was  depopulated  by  a  fearfiil  Mslilenoe,  and 
Ae  troubles  of  the  period  and  the  rise  <tf  Chllona,  whidi 
became  a  royal  residencB,  were  unfovourd)le  to  it-  bi  tbe 
division  of  the  Frsnkish  empire  among  tbe  grandcbildren 
of  Charlemagne  (aji.  848),  Lyon,  with  the  diilriet  of  Lyon- 
ais,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperor  Lochaire,  and  in  the 
subsequent  division  of  his  states  (a-d.  65.'^)  it  fell  to  Gharies. 
king  of  Provence,  who  made  it  bis  usual  residence.  On  lis 
death  (a-d.  863)  it  was  seized  by  Charles  lo  Cbauve,  kingoi 
France.  On  the  re-eslablisbment  of  the  kinsdooi  of  Bour- 
gogne by  Boson  (a.d.  879)  Lyon  was  incbidw  in  his  domi- 
nions. In  the  troubled  period  of  the  later  Carlovingias 
kings  of  France,  Lyon  was  subject  alternately  to  that  lung- 
dom  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Transjurane.  It  wis 
in  these  troubled  times  that  tbe  counts  or  governors  Igm 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  hereditary  sway,  not  over  tbe 
dty  of  I^rai  so  much  as  over  the  distruta  of  Lytmais, 
Fores,  and  Beaujolais. 

From  about  A-n.  950,  Lyon  was  under  the  kinga  of  Boor 
g^oe  Tranijurane,  and,  upon  the  union  of  that  kingduD 
witn  the  Qennanio  empire,  a.d.  1032.  it  I»ecame  part  mtbe 
domains  of  the  emperors.  Under  tbe  kings  of  Bourgogae 
the  counts  of  Lyonais  exercised  tbe  functions  of  government. 
Tbe  city  was  not  however  considered  as  a  part  of  their  here- 
ditary fief;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ro'lolph  III.,  sumamed  he 
Faineant,  Brucbard  his  brouier,  arciibisbop  of  Lyon,  obtained 
the  lordship  of  tbe  city,  which  appears  to  have  remained 
annexed  to  tbe  see.  The  emperor  Frederick  Barharasst 
(A.D.  1157)  confirmed  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishops, extended  it  over  all  that  part  of  their  dioceae  which 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Bou]^flane  (i^.  on  the  east  of  the 
Rbdne  and  SaOne),  and  made  them  ^inoea  of  the  empire. 
The  archbtsbops  reemved  tbe  title  of  axardi:  they  vsn 
allowed  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  exouit  so  &r  at 
they  were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  emperor 
and  the  general  laws  of  the  empire.  This  grant  excited  the 
iealousv  of  tbe  then  count  of  Fores,  and  stined  up  a  war  be- 
tween nim  and  tbe  archbishop.  Soon  after  this  time  Pierre 
Waldus,  or  Waldensis,  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  dinrd 
in  tbe  dark  ages,  lived  and  preached  at  Lyon. 

At  Lyon  was  held,  a.d.  1 245,  tbe  thirteenth  general  ooqb 
cil,  in  which  the  pope  Innocent  IV.  pronounora  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  deposition  against  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II.,  on  the  ground  of  sacrilege  and  hereey.  A  nev 
erusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  determined  to  render  aid  to  the  emperor  Bsu- 
douin,  or  B^win  11.  of  Constantini^le. 

The  eitiiens  of  Lyon  appear  at  this  time  to  have  fbmed 
a  powerAil  body.  There  was  consider^le  tnde  carried  on, 
and  many  Italian  and  Swiss  &milies  settled  htre,  Thn 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  government  of  tbei'r 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  Learning  that  Philippe  II.,  Auguste 
had  estaUisbed  or  «xtended  i  be  power  of  tbe  municipabti 
of  Paris,  they  determined  (in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenlb 
centu^)  to  elect  a  municipal  body,  which  acoordinely  thcr 
did.  The  differences  between  them  and  the  arcbbi^op  aod 
chapter  led  at  last  to  open  hostilities;  and  the  king  of 
France  (St.  Louis)  being  one  of  tbe  arbitrators  appealed  to 
in  order  to  heal  these  disorders,  his  successors  managed  to 
bring  the  city  under  &e  dominion  <ii  the  FVench  crovn. 
Philippe  IV.,  Le  Bel,  reoeived  the  eitiient  of  Lyon  undo 
his  eweoial  safaguard  and  protection.  The  arehbiafao|is 
struggled  stoutly  for  their  rights;  but  in  the  reign  Phi- 
lippe v.,  Le  Long,  the  regal  authority  was  finiiiy  eatablishe4 

In  the  year  1274  another  general  council  was  held  at 
Lyon :  at  which  the  Greek  church  was  proftssedly  united 
to  the  Latin  church,  and  several  other  bi^ortaiit  aftvs 
brought  under  notiesL 
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The  nmotaiMii  of  Lyon  from  tin  eentra  of  the  Gteftnan 
«mpk«,  and  the  other  mora  prening  ocou^tions  of  the 
emperors,  prevented  them  from  inteHking  in  the  contest 
between  the  citizens  of  Lyon  and  their  eoGlesiaatioal  |[o- 
Ternon,  and  the  vithdrawal  of  the  city  from  the  imperial 
goTemment  and  its  annexatioa  to  France  took  place  with 
scsroely  any  opposition  from  the  emperon.  The  political 
authority  and  a  portion  of  the  judicial  authority  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  kings  of  FWioe.  and  were  exadsed  fiw 
them  by  offioers  appointed  with  the  titie  of  gardiatennj  by 
Um  baillis  of  Mloon,  who  mte  a«neaohals  of  Lyon ;  and 
nbsaqutntly  by  the  gownon  of  the  pronnce  of  Lyonais. 
A  portion  of  the  jndieial  sdministrBtiott  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  arebbisb^M,  and  another  portion  in  the  hands 
of  the  munioipality  (or  eontulatc^  as  it  was  tenned),  which 
oonatitated,  down  to  the  last  centory,  atribimal  distinguished 
by  its  upright  and  enlightened  decisions.  Lyon  continued 
to  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  Its  in- 
stitutions were  free ;  the  eitizsns  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, controlled  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdictioii  of  any  courts 
except  those  established  iu  the  eity- 

In  the  year  1362  Jaoqoes  of  Bourbon,  count  of  Maine, 
and  hu  son  Pierre,  with  several  other  noblM,werB  defeated 
and  mortaUy  wounded  near  Lyon  by  the  *  free  companies ' 
wbo  ware  at  that  time  ravaging  Fnuwe.  In  the  eonteit 
earned  on  with  these  marandera,  the  aqoeducta  which  had 
conveyed  water  to  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  and  the  Roman 
bridge  of  Franeheville,  were  ruined. 

In  the  religiotia  diotenslons  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lyon  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  re- 
covered its  prosperity  in  tbeseventeenthand  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  execution  of  Cinq  Mars  ahd  De  Thou,  be- 
headed by  order  of  Richelieu,  ajd.  1643,  took  place  in  this 
city. 

In  the  year  1 793.  during  the  government  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  people  of  Lyon  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
revolQtionary  club  which  bad  been  established  in  the  city  t 
and  seising  the  H6tid  de  Ville  (or  town-hall),  conderansd 
Gliallier,iiTesidentof  tbeelttb,  whom ^y had oaptiired, and 
put  him  to  death.  Hie  population  of  Lytin  in  1788  hH 
iwen  estimated  at  180,600 1  other  aocounte  make  it  tO'  ban 
been  only  191,000  in  1791.  It  is  likely  that  the  tfonbles  of 
the  Revolution  had  diminiibed  the  prosperity,  and  With  It 
the  population  of  the  city,  but  the  great  difference  in  the  two 
autements  makes  it  likely  that  one  comprehended  a  largn 
pcHtion  of  the  environs  than  the  other.  Against  this  great 
city,  the  Convention  sent  an  onnr  of  60,000  men  with  a 
hundred  piece*  of  cannon.  The  townsmen  determined  on 
resistance:  10,000  men  engaged  in  the  deFence  under  the 
count  of  Prfcy,  women  and  children  caught  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  the  wealthy  merchants  and  landovnen  de* 
voted  their  fortunes  to  the  providing  of  neceesaries.  The 
town  was  boonbarded,  and,  tiwugh  several  successful  sallies 
were  made,  was  obliged,  after  a  si^e  of  sixty-six  days,  to 
yield  toftmineudftiKe.  Theohiefderandersauittedtheplaee 
and  retired  towards  Savoy,  but  were  overtacen,  and  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed  by  the  hostile  cavalry :  about  Aftj,  iritfa 
the  eount  (M  Pr&iy,  succeeded  in  reaebing  Savoy.  The 
victorious  army  took  possession  of  the  now  defbneeleas  cityi 
and  a  fearful  train  of  eruettiei  followed  fbr  five  uonths, 
under  the  direction  of  Gouthon,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Maig- 
neL  The  guillotine  was  rendered  permanent ;  and  its  ope- 
ration being  too  slow,  the  wretcbea  prisoners  were  mowed 
down  by  grape-shot.  Nearly  six  thousand  victims  perishedj 
induing  those  who  fall  in  the  defence ;  the  principal  build- 
ings were  demolished ;  and  the  Convention,  at  if  in  nodtenr, 
gave  a  new  name  to  the  oty.  that  of  Commune  Affiranohie^ 

Thie  dreadful  blow,  twetber  with  tlw  h»g  war  wbiofa 
IbUowed  the  Fkeneh  revdution,  catised  the  eammeiit  and 
manaftetnres  of  i^on  to  languish.  In  1 806  the  population 
was  estiraoled  at  less  than  00,000,  only  half  its  jwpulatioa 
at  the  time  ot  the  fktal  siege.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  BIha  in  I815,theeountof  ArtoiB(aflerwards  Charles  X.). 
brother  of  Lonis  XVIII-,  the  duke  of  OrlCans  (the  present 
king  of  the  French),  and  Marfehal  Maedonald,  hastened  to 
Lyon  *  but  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon,  the  populace  atid 
the  army  raised  the  cry  of  'Vive  I'Emperear,'  and  the 
princes  retired.  Napoleon  took  poaeiMion  of  the  city,  and 
iasned  a  deoree  annulling  the  dU«  polittel  Aangrn  made 
daring  his  absaneeL 

In  1B34  ligm  waa  tha  fteaiw  «f  gnal  diitnibaiMaa 


l^nions  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  had  been 
formed  by  the  artisans,  who  took  the  nMme  of  MutueU  ^ 
listes ;  and  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  master^  oecasionecl  ' 
a  general  tom-out.  Ptditic^  feelings  mingled  with  the 
irritatitm  caused  by  these  circumstances,  acts  of  disorder 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  and  military  antho* 
rities.  and  several  arrests  were  made.  The  determination 
to  bring  the  parties  arrested  to  trial  led  to  an  insurrection. 
The  rioters  fortified  themselves  with  barricades,  took  poa- 
sesaien  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  pfatoe  waa  cottteated  for  two 
days*  with  a  loss  of  nearly  SOO  men  to  the  mUharv  and 
more  than  that  number  to  the  insunwiia,  weo*  flnoing  it 
hmeleM  to  Continue  the  contest,  laid  down  tbelr  arma 

Lyon  iii  situated  at  the  conttuehoe  of  the  ^ae  with  the 
Rh6ne.  The  general  direction  of  the  Rhdne  previous  to 
the  junction  is  from  east  to  west,  but  id  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity its  conrae  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-south- 
weaL  The  general  direction  of  the  Sadne  is  ftom  horth  to 
south,  but  it  makes  a  bend,  convex  to  the  east,  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  Fourvidre  just  before  its  junction  with  the 
Rhdne.  The  two  rivers  enclose  between  them  a  long  tongue 
of  land  extending  to  the  south  or  south-soudi-west,  on  which 
part  of  the  city  is  built  The  junction  of  the  streams  tat' 
tnerly  took  place  just  south  of  the  thai  existing  nmpMte 
of  the  towi^  and  below  the  junction  wU  at  isMnd  called 
Mognat,  or  Mogniat,  and  several  shoals ;  but  ahont  sixty 
years  since  <a.n.  1776)  a  new  and  straight  ebanncA  was  out 
for  the  Rhdne,  carrying  the  point  of  junotttm  above  a  mUe 
farther  down  the  stream,  converting  a  considerable  part 
the  former  bed  of  the  river  into  dry  land,  and  uniting  the 
island  of  Mognat  and  the  shoals  with  the  main.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  bed  of  the  Sa6ne  between  the  former 
ana  preaent  points  of  junction  was  formed  on  the  western 
side  of  what  bad  previously  been  the  bed  of  the  united 
streams.  By  this  great  alteration  a  large  extent  of 
ground  waa  gained,  over  which  new  streets  and  build* 
ings  are  continually  extending.  Anothor  cbntiderable 
part  of  tbe  ^y  is  on  the  hUl  Fourvidra  and  at  the 
boae  of  it,  tieng  the  rig^t  bank  oi  tbe  Baftne )  it  ia  snr- 
rounded  on  the  west  by  the  antient  town-wriL  Iliera  are 
the  remains  ot  fertiflcationB  on  tbe  notth  Mb  of  thdt  pvt 
of  die  fli^  which  it  between  Um  two  rivers,  nose  fbrtillea- 
tidns  run  along  ths  hill  ai  I«  Croix  Rounsej  wfai^^  rises  oil 
this  side,  and  which  ocedtiito  tbe  whole  of  ttie  intervkl 
between  the  Rh6ne  to  the  8a6ne.  On  the  south-west  of 
the  city,  a^acent  to  the  part  on  the  right  of  the  SaOne,  are 
the  three  fiinbonrgs,  or  koburhs,  of  St.  Iren^  St  Just  and 
St  Oeo^est  or  Ia  Quarantaine.  On  the  north-west,  ex- 
tending alon|;  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  is  the  fhubourg 
of  Vaixe,  which  forms  a  distinct  comnitina,oif  muntci^lity.> 
On  the  north  is  the  new  eotfimana^  or  munioipsi  district  of 
La  Croix  Rotisse,  on  tbe  bill  of  th^  name,  oomprefaending 
tbe  suburbs  of  Le  Serin  on  tbe  lefk  bank  of  the  SaOno  and 
StCaairontberigbtbankoftheRbdneu  OnlbeleAbshll 
of  tbe  RhOne  k  tbe  lliuboni^  of  La  OulUokiire,  wbiA  fbrmft 
with  the  quarter  Les  Botteaux  inother  disrinet  coamaM^ 
or  mtmirapol  district  South  of  the  city  ia  thr  new  quarter, 
on  the  land  gained  by  altering  the  bed  tbe  luAne,  oaUed, 
ftrom  the  arehitect  Who  planned  it^  Piasqtt'Os  (or  FMh 
snia)  PerrdBhe. 

The  Rh6ne  has  a  medium  breadth  about  efiO  feet  IM 
cunent  IS  very  rapid,  and  it  is  liable  to  sudden  aoA  great 
inundations ;  to  preWnt  the  disastrous  offeetg  of  ^biebi  an 
embankment  has  been  formed  to  pioteot  the  euburb  ^  La 
Ooilkrtidre.  There  are  three  bridges  tfrar  it:  the  Pent 
Mocond.a  wooden-bridge;  the  PofttCbaries  X..  which  bes  the 
foundation  of  the  pieH  of  suma  and  tfaa  other  parte  ef  #oaA| 
and  the  Pont  La  Qnillali^  a  etede  bridM,  Madbig  to  tb« 
snbnrb  of  the  same  nafne.  On  the  right  book  *f  tbe  rivM 
ia  a  range  quays,  not  mmrih  nsed  far  commereifci  pntpeees, 
and  partly  planted  With  trast;  south  of  the  dty,  on  tbe  same 
bank,  an  avenna  ooEtends  tiimg  tbe  Presqu'Ue  PwrisAe; 
forming  tbe  eemmencemeot  (rf  tbe  rood  to  8t  RtiMiAd; 
another  avenue,  exten^ng  northward  ftom  the  quays,  fbrmri 
the  commsnoemeAt  of  tbe  mad  to  Bouig-en-Bresse  and 
Geneva.  These  quays  and  avenues  fbrm  a  tolerably  dhwet 
Une  ot  more  than  three  miles  in  length.  There  are  on  the 
}eU  bank  of  the  Rbfine  a  promenade,  the  '  Gours  Bourbon  ;^ 
and  several  public  gardens  and  faonsee  of  antertatement 
much  frequentad  on  nolidays. 

The  SeAne  has  a  slowttr  carrant  and  i  more  wibding 
coarse  than  tbe  Bhanfc  It  debts  tbe  Ulkof  PowtUlMk  * 
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pngaeting  ong  of  whieh  stFotehes  down  to  the  rtver.  A 
pwsage  was  made  by  the  Romans  along  the  bank  by  cutting 
any  part  of  this  cragi  which  derived  from  that  circumstanoe 
the  name  of  Petra  Excisa,  now  Pierre-Seise.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crag  stood  a  Gothic  oastle,  long  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops  when  lords  of  the  city.  After  the  war  of 
the  League,  in  the  sixteenth  oentury,  it  was  made  a  state 
priioD ;  and  demolished  after  the  siege  of  1793.  Hie  crag, 
which  ooniisu  of  gnnitia  rook,  is  perpetually  diminishing^ 
being  quanied  for  buildii^.  Both  banks  of  the  Sadne  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  have  several  basins  or  docks  fbr 
boats.  It  is  erowed  by  aercn  bridges  in  the  city.  The  Pont 
de  rArcbsTtohd  (formerly  Pont  de  Tilsit)  and  the  Pont  du 
Change  are  of  stonfl^  and  are  remarkable,  the  first  for  its 
el^nt  arebiteoture,  and  the  second  for  its  antiquity.  The 
Pont  de  Serin  and  the  Pont  d'Ainay  have  the  foundation 
of  the  piers  in  stone,  the  rest  of  wood.  The  Pont  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Pont  Volant  are  wholly  of  wood.  Tbere  ia  one 
suspension  iron-bridge  and  it  was  designed  to  throw  another 
over  from  the  suburb  of  Vaize  to  that  of  Serin.  We  know 
not  if  this  design  has  been  executed. 

Besides  these  seven  bridges,  there  is  one  below  the  ci^y, 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  just  at  Uie  junction  of 
the  Saftue  with  the  Rhftne.  Ovor  this  bridge  the  railiMd 
from  I^m  to  St  Etienne  passes.  The  traffic  bv  boats  on 
the  Saone  is  wry  great. 

Between  the  Rhdna  and  the  SaAne,  in  the  Presqu'ile  Per- 
laehe  is  a  cut  with  a  basin  for  boats ;  another  large  basin  is 
in  the  suburb  of  Vaixe  on  the  Safine. 

The  interior  and  more  antient  part  of  the  town  has  nar- 
row, wet,  and  dirty  streets,  paved  with  inconvenient  round  or 
projecting  stones,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  curb- 
stonea,  designed  not  for  footpaths,  but  to  preserve  the  shops 
from  accident  by  carts  or  other  carriages.  The  houses  are 
<dd  and  gloomy,  six  or  seven  stories  high,  with  narrow  court* 
yards  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  rarely  penetrate.  They 
an  ehisfly  built  of  stone^  and  aie  of  solid  oonsknwtion.  In 
«he  neww  parts  of  the  town  are  some  handscHne  streets, 
"nie  quays  are  lined  with  good  houses ;  those  on  the  bank 
tt  the  SsAne  are  oldo*  tbsn  those  on  the  bank  of  the  Rh6ne. 
The  whole  number  of  the  streets  was  variously  estimated  ten 
years  since  at  frxnn  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred. 
The  squares  and  other  open  spaces  amounted  to  near  six^. 
The  principal  is  the  Place  Bellecour,  otherwise  Place  do 
Louis  le  Grand.  It  is  above  300  yanb  in  length  and  has  a 
vatying  breadth  of  from  about  200  to  240  yards;  it  is 
planted  with  lime-trees,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  fine  eques- 
trisn  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution.  This  statue,  two  fountains  whieh  adomed 
the  Place,  and  the  fine  houses  which  surrounded  it,  were 
destroyed  after  the  siege  of  1793,  and  the  Place  remained 
long  in  ruins.  In  the  north  of  the  eity  is  the  Place  des  Tsx^ 
naux;  and  at  the  southern  olremity  the  Plaoe  Louis 
XVIII.  lately  built.  Tlie  quarter  of  Bellecour  is  the  resi- 
denee  of  the  most  wealt^  people ;  there  are  many  n>od 
houses  in  the  quarters  cf  St.  Clair,  Les  Terreaux,  and  Per- 
raehe;  the  quarter  of  St.  Jean,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sa&ne,  is  occupied  prinmpally  by  the  memoers  of  the  bar. 
Lyon  is  remarkiUile  for  the  contrast  frequently  presented 
by  the  mean  hovels  which  may  be  seen  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  the  most  splendid  manuons. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  The  western  front,  whieh  is  praised  by  some 
for  its  magnifloenca,  is  on  the  whole  heavy,  but  u  has  three 
fioUy  ornamented  doonnm,  and  ovw  m  central  doorway 
n  fine  dcoular  window.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  of 
simple  but  striking  uidiiteeture.  In  this  oathedral  there  is 
e  eniious  c^k,  which  shows  the  year,  the  month,  the  day, 
the  hour,  the  minute,  and  the  second ;  the  sun's  place,  the 
phases  ti  the  moon,  and  the  saints'  d»s  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  now  out  of  repair.  The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Rousse  in  tike  northern  part 
of  the  aty,  has  a  good  dome  and  a  handsome  high  altar, 
that  of  St.  Irente  (Ireassos),  rendered  a  mere  sh^  by  the 
siege  of  1 793,  has  a  handsome  ftont ;  that  of  Enay  is  re- 
markable tat  four  granite  columns  which  support  its  cupola* 
and  whioh  were  taken  from  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  that  occupied  the  same  site ;  that  of  St.  Nizin  is 
of  Oothio  architecture  with  a  Grecian  portico,  the  w(Hrk  of 
Pbilibut  Delorme;  that  of  the  Collie  has  a  fine  nave, 
and  that  of  St  Justis  auodembuiUing  in  good  taste  and 
of  elegant  pcoportkm.  The  chunlMS  of  Lyon  geueraUy  are 


but  litde  worthy  noUce.  The  Protestants  occupy  as  a 
church  a  building  originally  designed  for  an  exchange. 

The  arohbishop'it  palace,  though  it  has  some  fine  rooms, 
has  little  exterior  beauty.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  town-haH 
is  perhi^  the  finest  public  building  in  Lyon.  It  has  a  fine 
flx>nt  with  a  clook-tewer  rising  from  the  centre.  It  was 
built  A.D.  1646-55,  by  Simon  Maupiu,  and  is  considBred  the 
finest  building  of  tu  kind  in  Europe^  excmt  that  Am* 
stordanL  It  forms  one  side  of  the  naoe  am  Terreaux; 
another  side  is  ftoned  by  the  formmr  Bniedietine  Mitj 
St  Pierre,  now  called  'Le  Palais duCommeroeet das  Aits.' 
It  is  used  as  an  exchange,  a  repository  for  several  museums 
or  oolleeUons  of  objecto  of  science  and  art,  a  place  of 
meeting  fbr  several  learned  sodetias,  a  school  of  instmc> 
tion  m  drawing,  anatomy,  Sec,  and  other  purpcees. 
The  prefect's  office,  formeily  a  Dominican  convent  is 
remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  ita  beauty.  It  baa 
a  tolerably  extensive  garden.   The  Bdtel  Dieu,  or  hos- 

{lital,  and  the  H6pital  de  la  Charity  destined  fox  found- 
ings and  for  the  aged  and  iafinn  poor,  front  the  banks  of 
the  Rhdne ;  tbe  firmer  is  a  building  of  noUe  extwt  and 
appearance,  with  a  fine  dtome  in  the  centre.  There  are 
several  theatvss;  the  Grand  ThUtte  built  by  Soufflot  has 
been  lately  replaced  }yf  a  new  building. 

The  population  of  Lyon  in  1886  was  145.675:  this  num- 
ber probaoly  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Vaise,  La  Ooix 
Rouise,  and  La  Gufllotiire.  In  1831  the  population  of 
Lyon  was  133.715;  that  of  the  commune  of  Vaize  wu 
4237  (of  whom  3586  won  m  the  town) ;  that  of  the  ochu- 
mune  of  La  Croix  Rousse  was  9213  (of  whom  9060  were  in 
the  town) ;  aud  that  of  the  commune  of  La  Guilloti2re^ 
18,294  (of  whom  about  12,000  were  in  the  town) :  together, 
165.459.  In  1S36  the  popuUtion  of  Lyon  was  150,814; 
and  if  we  estimate  tbe  increase  of  population  in  Vaise,  la 
Croix  Rousse,  and  La  GuillotiSre  to  have  been  in  pn>- 
pc^ion  to  that  of  Lyon,  the  aggregate  popuiatian  of 
the  plaoe  will  be  little  short  of  185,000.  Lyon  is  ths 
greatest  manufketuring  town  in  Ftanoe.  Ite  sta^  msnu- 
netun  is  that  of  silk,  whieh  is  highly  esteems,  for  the 
durabili^  of  the  colours  and  the  goM  taste  of  the  patterns. 
Mixed  fkhrios  of  silk  and  cotton  and  of  silk  and  wo<d  are 
manufoctured ;  also  shawls,  cra^  silk  stockings*  gold  sb4 
silver  stuffi^  ribands,  and  embroidery.  Tbe  greater  part  ^ 
the  silk  produced  in  FVance  is  worked  up  in  tbe  looms  of 
Lyon ;  aud  a  large  supply  is  drawn  from  Italy.  Hie  silk 
from  tbe  worms  reared  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  ei^ 
is  naturally  of  a  pure  white-  In  1828  the  number  of  foe- 
tories  or  smaller  esteblishmente  for  the  silk  manu&e- 
ture  in  all  its  branches  was  7140  within  the  wsUs 
of  Lyon;  the  looms  were  18,829;  to  which  ramy  be 
added,  for  the  suburbs  and  the  communes  wilhin  about 
flfteeu  miles  of  Lyon  on  every  sUl^  about  AOOO  or  6UW 
looms:  making;  in  all  24,000  to  fl8,000  looms  for  ths 
district  of  which  this  town  is  the  oentre.  *£h»  hat  mano- 
facture.  though  it  has  declined  ftom  ita  taaam  flouriahiag 
condition,  is  still  oonsidercble.  Good  earthenware  is  made, 
and  gold-wire  dmwiujg  is  maiuged  with  great  skilL  Amoi^ 
the  buildings  devotea  to  the  purposes  of  trade  are  the  '  C!qd- 
dition  des  »}ies,*  where  the  merenants  are  obliged  to  deposit 
the  silk  iMvugbt  to  the  city,  that  it  may  be  efiectually  de- 
prived of  the  moisture  contracted  in  the  throwing-milU  or 
on  the  road;  the  dep6t  for  colonial  produce  and  fbr^gn 
goods;  and  the  depSt  f<x  salt  Among  the  subordinate 
branches  of  industry  are  printing  and  bookselling,  and  tbe 
manufacture  of  minted  cottons,  paper  hangings,  ertifids. 
flowers,  iron  gooos,  plate,  jewellery,  glass,  and  hatdwmres. 
llure  are  Iweweries  aud  ciuticfs'  uiom.  IWe  is  osrried 
on  in  groceries,  spices,  and  wines.  Chesnuta  form  also  s 
considerable  article  of  trade :  tlwy  are  brought  chiefly  fiuoi 
the  departonenta  of  AnUohe,  Loire,  Isjre,  and  Var.  and  art 
sent  firom  Lyon  to  vsrious  parts.  The  town  is  the  emporium 
of  the  fine  woollens  of  SlbcBu^  Sedan,  and  Louviera,  witli 
which  it  supplies  the  other  towns  of  the  south ;  and  of  the 
oils  and  soaps  of  Provence,  and  the  wines  and  l»andies  of 
Languedoc.  which  it  despatehes  to  the  north  of  Fiance. 
The  mercantile  men  of  Lyon  have  tbe  reputation  of  close 
attention  to  business,  exactness  in- calculation,  .prudence  in 
their  undertakings,  and  strictness  in  the  fulfilment  of  theti 
engagements.  Wealth  is  more  equally  diSVised  than  ia 
otbsr  great  commeieial  towns,  and  cajHtalisto  are  less  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitudes.  Luxury  hss  made  less  pEogress 
nece  than  in  simihtf  places.   FtmuMss  for  the.eeanti7  is  • 
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ehanotemtie  of  tbe  inhtbitanti.  The  bwutiftil  ennroni 
of  the  town  are  itudded  vith  country-bouws;  and  on  holi- 
d&yi  tfao  nst  population  poun  out  of  the  town  in  swarms 
to  enjoy  a  purer  air.  Scieooe  and  art  are  mora  cultivated 
than  in  moat  other  trading  towns;  they  are  however  valued 
chiefly  for  their  bearing  on  commerce  and  manu&ctures. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  an  Acad£mie  Universitaire,  tbe  circuit 
of  whioh  comprehends  the  departments  of  Ain,  Loire*  and 
Rhftne.  There  is  a  public  library  of  92,000  volumes  and 
about  800  (some  authorities  say  1500)  manuvoripts.  There 
are  schools  of  theology  and  Dedioina;  a  seminary  for  the 
priesthood ;  a  royal  academy  of  sduiees,  belles-lettru,  and 
arts;  and  various  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.  There  are  three  hospitals,  a  subscription  dis- 
pensary, a  maternity  soeie^,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
and  many  other  charitable  institutions.  The  arohbishoprio 
of  Lyon  (now  united  to  that  of  Vienne)  is  very  antient. 
The  diocese  comimhends  the  departments  of  Rhftoe  and  of 
Loice :  the  suffranns  of  the  arcbbii^op  are  the  bishops  of 
Autua,  Langres,  Dijon,  St.  Claude,  and  Grenoble.  There 
are  a  Protestant  oonaiBtfffy  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  Tbe 
Cour  Rnyale  of  Lyon  has  under  its  jurisdiction  the  depart- 
ments of  Ain,  Loire,  and  Rhdne:  there  are  two  prisons,  in 
the  town,  and  several  subordinate  judicial  courts  and  fiscal 
offices.  There  are  a  mint,  a  powder  refining-house. 
and  a  royal  snuff  ma&ufiwt«y.  If  on  is  the  eqntal  of  the 
nineteenth  military  division,  which  indodes  the  depart- 
ments of  Rhdn^  Loic^  Cantal,  Pay  de  D6me,  and  Haute 
Loire. 

Among  tbe  eminent  natives  of  Lyon  were  the  Roman 
emperors  Claudius  and  Caraoalla,  the  poet  Sidonius  Apol- 
Unaris,  tbe  architect  Philibert  Delorme,  who  built  the 
Tuileries ;  tbe  botanist  Jussieu,  and  Marichal  Sucbet. 

The  arrondiasement  of  Lyon  comprehends  an  area  of  501 
square  miles;  it  had,  in  1S31,  a  population  of  292,370;  in 
1836,  of  330,044.  It  contains  126  communes,  and  is  divided 
into  16  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

LY0NAI8.  or  LYONNAIS.  a  province  of  France  pre- 
vious to  the  Kevolution,  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Lyon,  which  was  the  capital  of  it  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bourgogne;  on  the  east  bf  the  principality  of 
Dombee.  the  district  of  Bresse.  and  the  pntviiiee  of  Dau- 
^int,  from  all  which  it  was  separated  by  the  SaSne  and  the 
Rhdne ;  on  the  south  by  the  districts  of  Le  Vivaraia  and  Le 
Vilay,  in  Languedoc;  on  the  west  by  Aovergne  and  Le 
Bouroofuis  or  Bourbonnois.  It  was  subdivide  into  three 
parts,  Le  Forez  on  the  west  and  south,  Le  Beat^olais  or 
Beaujolois  on  the  north,  and  Le  Lyonais  proper  on  the  east 
[Bbaujolais;  Forex];  and  comprehended  several*townB 
beside  Lyon,  as  Beajeu,  Villefanche,  Feura,  Montbrison, 
Roanne,  St.  Etienne,  L'Arbresle  (formerly  La  Bresle), 
Tarare,  St.  diamond,  and  others.  It  is  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  RhOne  and  Loire.  Tbe  province  of 
Lyonais  became,  in  the  anardiy  which  preeeded  the  extine 
tion  of  the  Cariovingian  dynasty,  an  hereditary  oounty ;  but 
tiiis  ooun^  does  not  appear  to  have  inolnded  the  aty  of  Lyon. 
The  partitibn  of  the  county  amon^  the  dil^brent  branches 
of  the  &mily  led  to  the  separation  of  the  lordship  o. 
Bewuolais  wd  the  county  of  Forez.  It  is  not  clear 
vhether  <b»  district  of  Lyonais  Proper  paised  with  the  city 
<tf  Lyon  under  the  sovemment  of  the  archbishops  of  that 
see,  and  sohMquenuy  of  the  FVeneh  crown,  ot  whether  it 
wat  labieot  to  the  county  of  Forez.  The  former  is  most 
likely. 

Lyonais  was  the  country  of  the  Seguaiani.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  {vovinoe  of  Lu^unensis  Prima.  It 
was  subsequently  in  the  power  of  the  Bui^ndians  and  of 
the  Franks.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part,  except  the 
nxf  and  environs  of  Lyon,  was  incorporated  with  the  Ger- 
man .eiraire.  ^e  counts  of  Lyonais  and  Froea  were  vassals 
of  the  Fraieh  crown. 

LYCyNSIA.  a  genua  of  Gonohifers  belonging  to  tbe  Mya- 
eeoQB  group  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  described  two  species: 
Mie,  £■  pieta,  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  at  the  island  of  Muerte, 
attached  to  particles  of  sand  in  eleven  Ikthoms  water,  and 
which  becomes  rather  irregular  in  form  as  it  increases  in 
size ;  and  the  other,  L.  brevi/rotu,  found  at  Saint  Helena,  in 
sandy  mud,  at  depths  ranging  from  lix  to  eight  flithoms,  at- 
tached to  particles  of  sand. 

LYPORNIX.  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  with 
a  moderate  bill  defended  by  very  long  bristles,  and  both 
macdibles  nearly  equal,  the  wings  very  abort  and  rounded, 
an4  tbe  teil  narrow.  Example^  tvpormx  Hriata  (Brasil). 
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Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  form  as  a  subgenus  of  Temaita 

(Puff  Birds)  [Ba&bbts,  vol.  iii..  p.  434],  under  the  fomi^ 
HalcyomAs,   [KiNonsHSKS,  vol.  xiii..  p.  227.] 

LYRA  (the  Harp),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  repre- 
senting the  lyre  of  Mercury  (Aratus),  of  Mercury  or  of 
Orpheus  (Hyginus).  It  is  surrounded  by  Cygnus.  Aquila, 
Hercules,  and  tbe  bmd  of  Draco.  Its  brightest  star,  a 
LyrsB,  also  called  Vega,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  Cassiopea,  the  pole-star, 
and  the  middle  of  Ursa  Major,  this  star  may  be  Raen 
nearly  in  the  perpendioular  to  that  line  drawn  through  the 
pole-star.  When  Aquila  is  known,  a  line  drawn  through 
Its  four  neighbouring  stars.  0.  fi,  a,  and  y.  will  pus  through 
a  I^m  its  principal  stars  are  as  follows  *— 
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LYRA.   (Ornithology.)  [Mjbnuka.] 

LYRE  (Avpa),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  stringed  kind, 
known,  under  various  names,  from  the  earliest  nistorieal 
period.  The  Greeks  ascribe  its  Invention,  some  to  Mercury, 
some  to  ApoUo;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  ma^  have  hai£ 
itfromtheBgyptians,andthe  Egyptians  from  Asia.  Indeed 
Holy  Writ  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  antediluvian 
origin.  Jubal,  the  seventh  only  in  descent  from  Adam, 
was  *  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;'  and 
as  by  the  word  harp  we  are  to  undCTstand  either  the  lyre 
itself,  or  some  instrument  analogous  to  it,  we  must,  on  such 
authority,  grant  to  the  son  of  Lamech  the  merit  of  being 
its  inventor.  In  our  version  of  tbe  Scripture,  Atnnor 
CTQ3)  is  rendered  by  the  word  harp,  while  the  Sep- 
toagint  and  Vulgate  give  tbe  Hebrew  term  a  Greek 
form-~ind(Epa,  cithara,  a  word  generally,  though  we  believe 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  Xifa,  or  lyro;. 
Erroneouuy,  we  say,  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  L^t9 
and  Cithara  (or  guitar)  were  generic  twms ;  the  flrst  being 
the  parent  of  all  instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  having  no 
neck,  or  flnsw-bcnrd ;  the  last,  of  all  those  furnished  with  a 
neck,  and  which  finger-board  probably  was  divided  by  frets. 
{Guitar,  Harp.] 

It  is  true  that  in  all  tbe  remains  of  Grecian  art,  no  in- 
strument with  a  neck  is  to  be  found.  Artists  perhaps  pre- 
ferred the  more  compact  and  elegant  form  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Grecian  lyre.  The  same  taste  descended  to  the 
modems :  witness  the  statue  of  Handel  in  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, as  Dr.  Burney  well  remarks.  Mont&ucon  tells  us  that 
he  had  examined  the  sculptiured  representatiwis  of  six  hun- 
dred antient  lyres  and  eitharas,  and  found  not  one  with  a 
neck.  But  had  the  learned  fiither^who  was  a  most  excellent 
and  inde&tigable  antiquaiy— lived  in  the  present  day,  he 
would  have  met  with  afiununt  evidence  in  Egypt  to  prow 
tbat  mstrumenta  with  necks-instruments  of  the  guitar 
kind,  such  as  were  subsequently  called  2ufe«— existed  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  three-stringed  guitar, 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson  {Manner*  and  OaUma  <\f  the  Antient 
BktfP^o*'*)^  was  in  use  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Egyptian 
history;  -'those  at  tbe  pyramids  are  apparentl;)rofa  dale  long 
previous  to  Osriasen,  or  the  arrival  of  Joseph.'  And  in  Ro- 
sellini's  splendid  wwk  '  I  Monumenti  dell'  B^tto  e  della 
Nubia'  are  many  engravings,  some  coloured,  exhibiting  in- 
struments great  antiquity,  resembling  in  essential  points 
the  modem  guitar,  or  lute,  with  a  neck,  but  this  much  eh>n- 
gated. 

The  most  antient  Oreeian  lyre— said  to  have  bscn  fomwd 
by  Mercury  from  the  shell  of  a  torUnsa.an4  (tf  whieh  the 
sntgoined  is  a  lepresentatiOD.  sm^^^^gjJgJg'le 
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bftd  but  thne  itringi.  That  of  Terpuder  (ftom  BUnehi- 
aui)  had  seven,  uia  took  tha  annexed  form— 


Timotheus  increased  the  number  to  eleven ;  and  others 
were  gradually  added,  till  they  reached  sixteen,  fifteen  of 
which  rendered  the  principal  sounds  in  the  Greek  scale, 
and  the  sixteenth  was  the  Protiambanommot,  i.e  the  added 
or  supernumerary  sound. 

LYRIC  POETRY  is  commonly  understood  to  be  that 
kind  of  poetry  which  is  composed  in  order  to  musical  reci- 
tation, hut  the  epithet  has  been  transferred  to  all  kinds  of 
verse  partakmg  in  any  degree  of  the  same  nature  as  tiiat  to 
whbh  it  vaa  at  first  wplira.  Thna  ve  heu  of  lyrical  bal- 
bds,  the  greater  part  of  which  might  with  aa  ^eat  pn^iety 
be  called  epical,  and  of  lyric  measures  in  Bonuie,  vhtte 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  were  sung,. and  no 
fitness  for  the  purpose  of  musical  rehearsal.  In  a  former 
article  [Epic  Poetry]  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  a 
distinotum  between  epic  and  lyrio  poetry  more  satisfactory 
than  common  language  allows ;  but  there  is  snreljr  no  im- 
propriety in  giving  a  decided  meaning  to  words  which  have 
usually  been  understood  in  a  confused  sense,  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  same  Benses  have  been 
applied  to  each,  so  as  not  only  to  confuse  but  to  confound 
thera.  '  Pursuing  then  the  course  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  lyric  poetry  must  be  defined  as  that  class  of  poetry 
which  has  refqence  to  and  is  engaged  in  delineating  the 
oomposer's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  distinction  from 
epic  poetry*  which  details  external  cireumstanoes  and 
events. 

A  very  slight  glance  at  the  growth  of  society  will  be 
enough  to  show  us  that  lyric  poetry  is  posterior  in  point  of 
time  to  epic.  Hen  think  of  war  and  hunting,  of  anything 
and  everything  whidi  surrounds  diem,  before  they  look  at 
themselves;  and  as  consciousness  in  the  child  comes  much 
later  than  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses,  so  that  it  learns  the 
names  of  many  objects  before  it  brains  to  call  itself  '  I  *;  so 
in  the  development  of  national  lite  the  epic  period  comes 
before  the  Ivric:  Homer  and  Heslod  were  favourites  for 
centuries  before  the  invention  of  an  epigram  or  a  chorus ; 
the  narrative  novel  or  romance  preoeoes  the  novel  of  man- 
ners, and  our  own  epical  cycles  existed  long  befbre  anything 
in  the  form  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  histonr  c»  lyrual  poetry  is  perhaps  aulyeot  to  greater 
difficulties  than  any  other  species  of  oompoeition.  In  that 
nation  where  it  attained  to  its  most  pwfbct  growth,  it  is 
precisely  that  class  of  its  literature  whicn  is  to  us,  except  in 
regard  to  one  author,  a  total  blank.  Pindar  is  nearly  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  the  whole  lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  and 
great  aa  his  reputation  has  deservedly  bMD.  we  have  no 
fwson  to  consider  him  as  paramount  to  his  class,  and  vscy 


good  reason  fiir  dei^mg  to  him  what  has  commonly 
considered  his  rigta^  that  of  presenting  us  wiA  the  purest 
type  and  example  of  a  lyrie  poet.  With  almost  as  mnc^ 
reason  might  he  be  oalwd  an  epic  writer,  Ibr  many  king 
passages  occur  in  which  he  does  not  deviate  at  all  from  the 
path  of  narration,  while  in  others  again  he  is  all  Imt  a  dra- 
matist. Thirlwall  has  observed  too,  that '  even  if  it  was 
certain  that  his  genius  was  unequalled,  still  it  eould  not 
replace  the  flreshness  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
earlier  gushes  of  the  lyrie  vein,  nor  that  peculiar  character 
which  distinguished  each  of  the  other  noets,  nor  that  "wtaeb 
belonged  to  uie  several  schools  Ibrmea  by  the  great  tribes 
or  branches  of  the  nation.'  We  have  thus  to  d^lon  in 
Tvrtnua  the  loss  of  writings  iriiich  kept  m  the  patriotin 
of  a  whole  nation ;  in  Hipponax  and  ArehuoehitSi  all  the 
circle  of  Greek  satire ;  in  Anacreon,  the  first  poems  on  tfas 
firuitful  subjects  of  lave  and  feasting ;  and  in  Himnenntiai 
the  Greek  elegy,  that  oflbpring  of  the  sadness  which  reflee> 
tion  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  numan  enjoyments  producae. 
But  most  of  all  have  we  to  regret  that  soarcely  any  traee 
remains  of  that  link  between  epic  and  lyrie  poetty  which 
was  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy.  This  was  perh^ia  uie  most 
national  farm  of  lyric  poetry  aramg  the  Greeks,  the  others 
having  been  for  the  most  part  rather  Uie  productions  of 
individual  imaginations,  whwh  gained  populuity  in  propor- 
tion as  they  found  sympathy,  much  in  the  way  in  iraidi 
modem  poetry  makes  its  way  into  notice. 

Ulrici,  in  bis  very  elaborate  work  on  ihe  faistaj  ef  Greek 
poetry,  gives  two  as  the  prindpal  sourees  ftom  iriueh  IniB 
poetry  was  deriTed— religious  worship,  and  the  indiviniA 
feelings  of  Uie  people;  the  first  of  which  elements  is  ftw 
able  in  one  of  the  two  kmds  of  epic  poetry,  whidi  we  named 
fderaiie,  while  the  second  is  that  in  which  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  epic  and  lyricpoetry.  He  proceeds  to  dtvida 
Greek  lyric  into  the  Dvie,  ^lic^  and  Ionic  kinds:  whkk 
correspond  nearly,  the  first  to  what  is  to  be  Ibund  in 
choruses ;  the  second  to  love-stHigs,  such  as  Sappho's,  and 
drinking-songs,  or  scolia ;  and  the  third  to  the  el^y,  ef«- 
gram,  and  satire  of  Callinus,  Archilochus,  l^Ttseus,  Hip- 
ponax, and  others.  We  have  no  apace  to  do  moro  ihut 
notice  his  division  o(  the  subject,  but  the  whole  work  will 
repay  a  far  closer  attention. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  both  in  epio  and  in  lyric  poetiy 
the  Romans  possessed  nothing  like  a  school  of  poets,  wbik 
in  Greece  there  was  a  regular  progression  fkom  epic  to  lyrie 
schools,  each  of  which  supplied  many  individuau  oroi^ed 
round  a  principal  figure  in  each  class.  Vinil  and  Luicsa 
are  the  types  of  Roman  epic  poetry,  and  Horace  stands 
almost  alone  as  a  lyric  poet  But  to  attempt  to  give  a  his* 
tory  o^Roman  lyric  would  be  little  else  than  to  enumerate 
ever}-  man  who  wrote  verses  from  Ennius.  downwards, 
almost  every  ope  of  them  attempted  that  as  well  as  all  other 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  whole  of  Latin  poetry  was  in  &ct  on 
a  Greek  model,  even  the  most  original  of  the  Latin  poets 
having  borrowed  his  metres,  though  he  might  make  eveiv- 
thing  else  his  own. 

It  might  perhaps  startle  any  one  to  be  told  that  satire  is 
a  branch  of  lyric  poetry,  and  that  the  most  important  branch 
of  Roman  lyric  u  satire.  But  a  careftil  review  of  the  defi- 
nition with  which  we  started  cannot  ihil  to  explain  this. 
Satire  is  essentially'lyrical  or  sul^tive  in  its  nature,  and 
tiie  Roman  satire  more  so  than  the  Greek,  inasmuch  as  A 
partakes  Ihr  less  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  or  ludicrous  de- 
scription, and  deals  more  with  general  than  with  in£- 
vidual  traita  of  character.  In  their  saUre  it  is  that  ve 
must  look  for  information  on  Roman  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  It  was,  or  at  least  appears  to  us  to  have  been, 
the  only  outlet  which  the  Imperial  tyranny  gave  to  the  free 
and  noble  spirit  of  Rome  in  her  best  days,  and  it  is  quite 
astonishing  how  for  this  liberty  was  employed.  What  it 
was  in  earner  days  we  cannot  tell,  except  as  for  as  Horace's 
description  of  Lucilius  avails.  The  words  may  mean  almost 
anythmg,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  par- 
took much  man  of  the  nature  of  lan^oon  than  in  later 
times.  To  the  satire  «e  may  add  ita  poweiflil  auxiliary  the 
epigram,  the  same  in  name  but  very  different  in  ratnrs 
from  its  Greek  fellow,  which  ought  raUier  to  be  called  ept* 
graph,  or  even  epitaph 

The  Horatian  lyrics  me^d  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
empire  into  a  species  of  poetry  much  though  undeserved^ 
neglected,  we  mean  the  rhyming  verses  of  the  monks,  which 
contain  much  Hebrew  sublimity  e»H«sed  inmost  sonotons 
,  verses.  They  are  curious  at  affi«^^g|^^^^einen  of 
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the  irauution  from  seansion  to  toeent,  toat  mm  die 
antique  to  the  modern  rule  of  veniflcatton. 

Snriish  lyrical  poetry  is  late  in  its  full  development,  fbr 
to  call  our  ballads  lyrical  ia  a  munomer,  seeing  that  the 
proae  and  poetical  romances  often  pre  exactly  the  same 
fltory  in  another  shape.  We  need  go  no  flirther  than  the 
ballad  '  Mott  d' Arthur,*  so  veil  known  to  readers  of  Percy  's 

*  Reliques.'  At  the  same  time,  though  the  finn  of  these 
ballads  is  mostly  narrative  or  epical,  there  is  often  a  strong 
admixture  of  lyrical  feeling,  as  in  '  The  Jew^  Daughter, 

•  Sir  Cauline,'  and  others.  Scarcely  any  poems  occur 
befbre  the  time  of  Milton  deserving  the  title  of  lyrical, 
except  perhaps  some  of  Giles  and  Pbineas  Flett^er's 
worksand  Shakspere's sonnets.  In'Lycidas,**IlPenseroso/ 
and  '  L'Allwo/  we  see  almost  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  examples  our  language  can  boast.  The 
prevalence  of  French  taste  until  the  revival  of  poetry  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  gave  so  artiflcial  a  character  to 
the  vorks  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  their  successors,  that  we 
ean  hardly  give  the  title  oflyrioal  to  any  of  them  exeeptine 
Oie  satires  and  a  ftw  One  odes.  In  our  own  day  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  are  too  well  known  to  require  that  we  should 
pomt  out  how  exclusively  lyrical  is  toe  tendency  of  their 
works.  Shelley  has  combined  more  of  what  is  called  sensuous 
beauw  with  the  rest  of  the  (lualities  requisite  to  make  up  a 
lyrical  poet;  and,amonglivingpoets, Tennyson mayperhaps 
be  mentioned  as  giving  the  greatest  promise  of  lyrical  ex- 
cellence, although  he  ha^yet  written  so  little,  and  that 
little  has  so  many  of  the  redundancies  of  a  young  writer, 
that  it  is  hard  to  predict  with  certainty  his  future  course. 

It  is  natural  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  course  of 
poetry  in  our  own  time,  and  perhaps  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  on  the  side  of  its  taking  a  lyrical  or  subjective  cha- 
neter.  Novels  have  shut  out  the  drama,  and  epic  poetry  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  age ;  so  that  if 
our  (mildren  are  to  have  any  poetry  at  all,  it  must  appa- 
rently partake  lareely  of  a  lyrical  charaoter,  and  that  pro- 
bably not  unmixed  with  satire,  of  which,  since  the  'English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers/  we  have  had  scarcely  a  spe- 
cimen. 

(Ulrici'8  Oetehtehte  der  Hellem*ehm  Dtehtkmut; 
Dunlop's  Bist.  af  Roman  lAtmUure;  Quarterly  Review, 
articlos  on  Pindar  and  Horace.) 

LYRICS  are  those  verses  which  are  commonly  used  in 
lyrical  poetry.  Such  are  those  of  Pindar,  of  Horace's  odes, 
and  of  the  tragic  and  comic  choruses.  They  are  generally 
short,  in  onler,  as  is  said,  to  agree  better  with  the  time  oif 
any  music  which  might  have  been  intended  to  accompany 
them.  Theold  grammarians  divided  all  verses  into  those 
in  which  the  metre  was  repeated  in  each  line  (card  eHxw), 
such  an  hexameters,  iambics,  and  trochaica,  and  Uiose 
which  require  more  lines  thui  one  to  make  up  a  qrstem 
(Kord-ffWvfM),  as  in  the  ease  of  Sapphh;  or  Aloaie  verses 
or  a  choric  strophe.  The  latter  division  contains  almost  all 
the  lyric  metres  known,  including  nearly  all  Horace's  odes, 
all  Pindar's,  and  all  the  choruses  and  even  anapsstic 
systems.  Of  these  strophes  a  ftirther  division  has  been 
made,  into  longer,  such  as  Pindar,  Stesichorus,  Simonides, 
and  the  Greek  dramatists  employed ;  and  thorter,  such  as 
those  of  the  earlier  Ionian  and  iEdiau  poets,  of  their  imi- 
tators, and  of  Seneca,  besides  rare  examples  in  the  Greek 
dramatists. 

Hermann  further  distinguishes  the  longer  strophes  into 
Dorian,  iBolian,  and  Lydiao,  of  which  he  gives  examples 
from  Pindar  to  prove  that  the  first  was  used  where  im- 
pressive majesty  was  requisite^  the  second  to  give  a  nqtion  i 
of  r^idity  and  vehemenoe,  and  the  third  as  posaeanng  part  • 
of  the  qualities  of  each.  i 

A  question  has  arisen,  and  it  is  at  all  events  a  curious  ; 
point  why  lyrical  poems  are  generally  divided  into  lines  so  < 
muen  shorter  than  heroic  That  such  was  the  case  in  Greek  I 
and  Roman  poetry  is  certain,  and  it  is  not  explained  by  ' 
saying  that  they  were  sung  to  an  accompaniment,  fbr  surely  . 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  suppose  thai  Homer's  long 
hexameters  were  chanted  as  Anacreon's  short  iambics,  and 
mnaie  might  be  as  well  adapted  to  one  as  to  the  other.*  . 
Perhaps  it  is  better  accounted  for  by  considering  that  a  ly- 
rical poem  does  not  consist  of  descriptions,  where  the  same 
sMise  may  be  expressed  in  many  vays,  but  in  thoughts, 
wiucb,  to  be  atriking,  nmst  be  terse.  Take  Ibr  example  the 
fiunoni  T8rse»— 


I  "iyiaiviof  fuv  Jptarov  AvSpl  Sfary' 

itimpw  i\,  Ktikhv  ^vAv  ylvco-dot' 
rh  Tptrov  Si,  vXovrtXv  cta^XuC 
cat  t6  Tiraprov,  nPfv  ptri  riiv  ^Omv. 

Hesiod  would  probably  have  spun  them  out  into  five  or 
,  six  hexameters,*  inserting  epithets  and  expanding  at  plea- 
sure, but  converting  each  from  the  expression  of  a  mora] 
sentiment  in  which  tbe  hearer  is  supposed  to  agree,  into  the 
inculcation  of  a  precept  of  pmdenoe  wUch  he  ii  to  fiillow. 
(Hermann.  Blementa  Doctrines  Metrica.) 
LYRIOCE'PHALUS.  [Iouanidje.] 
LYRU'RVS.   [Black-Cock;  Tetraonidji.] 
LYS.   rBELoimc;  Screldx.] 

LYSANDER,  a  Spartan,  who  rose  to  eminence  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  LocedenMnian  troops  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  B.c.  407.  Having  about  him  little  of  the  old  Spar- 
tan severity,  and  being  ready  to  sacrifice  that  perswial  and 
national  pride  and  inflexibility,  which  were  the  pectthtt 
eharaetenstie  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  to  personal  or 
national  interests,  be  gained  in  an  unusual  denae  the  le* 
gard  and  confidence  of  his  Persian  allies.  Tins  he  used  to 
the  best  advanti^^  by  seizing  a  favourable  moment  to 
obtain  from  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Persian  viceroy  in  Asia' 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  persona)  advantage,  the  addition  of 
an  obolns  daily  (rather  more  than  a  penny)  to  every  seaman 
in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  During  his  year's  command  be 
defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Antiocbus,  as 
lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  at  Notium.  In  September,  406. 
be  was  superseded  by  Callicratidas ;  who  was  defeated  uid 
slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Arginuste.  The  allies  then 
petitioned  that  I^sander  might  be  re-appointod.  It  was 
contrary  to  Spartan  Uw  to  entrust  the  fleet  twice  to  the 
same  person ;  but  this  difficulty  was  evaded  bjr  nominating 
another  person  eommander-in-ehiet  and  sendmg  Lysander 
as  Ueutenant  with  the  command  in  Asia.  He  aoon  jua^ 
fled  the  preference,  by  gaining  the  decisive  victory  of  Agot- 
potami,  in  the  Hellespont,  where  170  Athenian  ships  wwe 
token.  This  in  efiect  finished  the  war.  Receiving  as  he  went 
the  submission  of  her  allies,  Lysander  proceeded  leisurely 
to  Athens,  and  blockaded  tbe  ports,  while  the  Spartan  kings 
marched  into  Attica  and  invested  the  citv,  which,-  un- 
assaulted,  was  reduced  by  the  sure  process  of  famine.  The 
capitulation  being  settled,  B-c.  404,  Juysander  had  the  proud 
satisftction  of  entering  as  a  victor  the  Peirseus,  unviolated 
by  the  presence  of  an  eneniy  since  the  Persian  invasion. 

His  swvices  and  reputation  gained  for  him  a  correspond- 
ing weight  in  Sparto ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  contested  su» 
oession  nis  influence  was  powerftil  in  raising  Agesilaus  to 
the  throne.  He  aocompanied  that  eminent  statesman  and 
sirfdin'  during  his  first  campaign  in  Asia,  where  his  popu- 
lariQr  and  renown  threw  his  au^rior  into  the  shade ;  and  an 
estrangement  resulted,  in  winch  Lysander  behaved  with 
temper  and  wisdom.  About  b.c.  396  he  returned  to  Sparta. 
In  the  following  year,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  I^iebea^ 
he  was  sent  into  Phocis,  to  collect  contingents  from  the 
northern  allies,  a  task  for  which  his  name  and  populari^ 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fit.  Having  done  this,  ana  being 
on  his  way  to  join  the  Lacedmmonian  army,  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  slain  by  the  Tbebans,  at  Haliartus  in 
Bioeotia.  The  force  which  he  had  eoUected  dispersed:  and 
tbe  war  came  at  once  to  an  en^  with  no  credit  to  the  Laoe- 
dmmoniaos,  b.c.  395. 

It  is  said  duO,  urged  by  ambitious  hopes,  he  meditated  a 
aoheme  fiir  dKOiahing  the  nereditary  right  of  the  descendanta 
of  Hercules,  and  rmdering  the  Spartan  throne  deotive^ 
and  that  he  had  tampered  largely  with  different  oracles  to 
promote  this  scheme.  The  contemporary  Xenophon  how- 
ever maka  no  mention  of  this  rumour.  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  by  Mr.  Thiriwall  in  an  appendix  to  his  fourth 
volume  of  the  *  History  of  Greece.'  [AiiciBiAins;  Athbns; 
Aqesilaus.] 

(Plutarch  3  Life  of  Lysandlar ;  Xenophon  s  HeUemca.) 
LY'SIAS,  one  of  the  ton  Athenian  orators,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  b.c.  458.   His  fkther  Cephalus  was  a  native  of 

'  IntiMMkMriDB  — 
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Sjracuae.  uliusL-tllotl  at  Athens  dunug  ib«  time  of  Peri- 
cles ;  be  was  a  person  of  considerable  wealtb,  and  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Perides  and  Socrates.  His  house  is 
the  supposed  scene  of  the  celebrated  dialogues  of  Plato's 

'Republic* 

Lysios,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurium  in  Italy, 
with  bis  brother  Polemarcbus,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the 
oolony.  Here  be  remauied  for  thirty-two  years;  but  in 
oonsequence  of  his  supporting  the  Athenian  interests,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Italy  after  the  feilure  of  the  Athenian 
expeditum  in  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Athens  B.C.  411,  and 
carried  on,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Polemarcbus,  an 
extensive  manu&ctory  of  shields,  in  which  they  employed 
as  manv  as  12U  slaves.  Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  I'hirty  Tyrants;  their  house  was  attacked  one  evening 
ity  an  armed  force,  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few 
ftiends  at  supper ;  their  property  was  seized,  and  Polemar- 
chus  was  taken  to  prison,  where  be  was  shortly  after  exe-. 
cuted  (B.C.  404).  Lysias,  by  bribing  some  of  the  soldiers, 
escaped  to  the  Pirsus,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Megara. 
He  nas  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  escape  in  his 
oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  hsui  been  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

Lysias  actively  assisted  Tbrasybulus  in  his  enterprise 
against  the  Thirty ;  he  supplied  tiim  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  his  own  resources  and  those  of  his  fbends,  and 
hired  a  oonuderable  body  of  soldieis  at  his  own  expense.  In 
return  for  these  services  Thrasybulua  proposed  a  aeccee,by 
which  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  cmferred  upon 
Lysias;  but  in  consequence  of  some  informality  this  dei^ee 
was  never  carried  into  effect.  He  was  however  allowed  the 
peculiar  privileges  which  were  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens  (namely,  ivoriXua).  Lysias  appears  to  have 
died  about  b.c.  378. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  Lysias,  attributed  to  Plutarch, 
mentions  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  orations  of  Lysias ; 
two  hundred  and  thir^  of  which  were  allowed  to  Iw  ge- 
nuine. At  present  there  are  thirty-four  extant,  attributed 
to  this  orator.  But  some  of  these  may  not  be  genuine ;  and 
at  least  the  '  Epitaphius'  bears  stroiig  internu  evidence  of 
being  by  another  hand. 

Dionysius  of  HaUearnaBSUs  has  written  a  laboured  essay 
on  the  style  and  merits  of  Lysias.  He  allows  him  almost 
every  excellence  except  those  of  sublimity  and  the  power  of 
strongly  moving  the  passions.  '  His  style,*  he  observes,  *  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  show  the  power  of  art  as  to  represent 
the  truth  of  nature.*  In  narrating  events  or  circumstances, 
Dionysius  considers  him  as  superior  to  all  the  orators,  and 
as  the  rule  and  model  in  this  department  of  the  art  The 
'Apology  for  the  death  of  Eratosthenes'  is  a  pattern  of 
simple  and  perspicuous  narration. 

According  to  Suidas  and  other  antient  biographers, 
Lysias  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  the  art  of  oratory  (which 
he  is  said  by  Cicero  (Brut^  c  12)  to  have  taught),  and  dis- 
courses on  love.  Tiiere  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on  love, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Lysias^  and  which  has  been  edited 
by  Haenish,  Leip.,  1827,  but  this  work  evidently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period  in  Qnek  literature. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  of  Lysias  is  by  Bekker.  Use- 
ful editions  have  also  been  published  by  Taylor,  1738;  by 
Foertsch,  1829;  and  by  Franz,  1S31.  Lysias  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paris,  1 783,  and  into 
English  by  Gillies,  together  with  the  orations  of  Isocrates, 
Loudon,  1 778. 

(Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus ;  Life  Lytiai,  attributed 
to  Plutarch;  Photius.  C,  261 ;  Li/g  Lywu^  prefixed  to 
Taylor's  edition.) 

LYSI'piCfi,  Savigtiy's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorsi- 
l*ranehi(Ue  Annelida  [Dorsibrahchuta],  which,  with  jaws 
like  those  of  &imM  (Cuv.),  or  even  more  numerous  than  in 
that  tfsxm,  and  often  unequal  in  number,  have  only  three 
tentacles,  and  ciirhi  for  bran^a.  See  Savwny  {Eg. 
AnML)y  and  Cuvier  {Btgne  Ammal)^ 

LYSI'MACHUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Creat,was  bom  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  ianiily.(/»«ftn, 
XV,  3.)  In  the  general  distribution  of  the  provinces,  or 
satrapies,  to  the  chief  Macedonian  officers  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Lysimacbus  received  Thrace  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  possession  of  the  province  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him ;  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Seuthes,' 
king  of  Thrsce,  and  other  native  prinoes,  and  it  was  some 
tuna  befora  bis  power  was  flnnlysatablisbed  in  the  eonntrv. 
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In  B.C.  314  he  jomed  Casiander,  Ptolemy,  aad  SelMieui  ii 
their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  ADtigoiius[Ai(Ttm- 
WH,  p.  102J ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  ti 
take  an  active  part  against  Antigonus,  in  consequence  of  thi 
revolt  of  many  Thracian  tribes  who  had  been  eidted  bf 
Antigonus  to  make  war  against  him.  The  peace,  whicli 
was  made  between  the  contending  parties  B.C.  311,  luted 
only  for  a  short  time;  and  the  war  was  conliQued  viih 
various  success  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  sod  </ 
Antigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  the  confederates  to  make  dka 
vigorous  exerttoos ;  and  Lvaimaehus  was  aeoordii^y  mi 
into  Asia  Minw.B.c.  3U2,  when  be  took  several  placei,  ud 
acquired  immense  plunder.  Antuontu  hastened  to  mt 
him,  but  could  not  force  him  to  a  battle.  In  the  fitOoviif 
year  Lysimacbus,  having  formed  a  junction  with  UiefbiM 
of  Seleucus,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  wbtn  % 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antigonu  was  kiUtl 
and  bis  arm^  entirely  defeated. 

The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided  among  tbt 
conquerors,  and  Lysimacbus  obtained  the  Dortb-wesUn 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  shortly  afterwards  mairied  k- 
sinoe,tbe  sistn^^of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  eided 
son  Agathocles  bad  already  marriol  Lvsandio,  the  hilf- 
sister  oif  Arsinoe.  In  b.c.  286  he  obtained  possesstoa  ortlH 
throne  of  Macedon,  and  obliged  Pyrrhus,  king  cS  Epinn 
who  had  laid  claims  to  the  kingdom,  to  retire  to  bis  miin 
dominions.  Hitherto  thecareerofLysunachusappearstohm 
been  fortunate,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittetW 
by  family  dissensions  and  intestine  commotions.  Aninoe, 
fearful  lest  her  children  should  be  exposed  after  thedeuh 
of  her  husband  to  the  violence  of  Agathodes,  persuiM 
Lysimacbus  to  put  him  to  death.  Aga^odes  bad  beeau 
able  and  successful  general ;  he  was  a  great  favourite  witk 
the  people,  who  deeply  resented  his  death ;  aud  Lysim&choi 
found  himself  involved  in  almost  open  war  with  his  sub- 
jects. Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  to  Bsbyloo, 
and  entreated  Seleucus  to  make  war  against  Lysimachni 
The  Syrian  king  was  willing  enough  to  take  advaalsgeof 
tbe'troubled  state  of  his  rival's  kingdom ;  but  Lysimacbii^ 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  into  Asia,  and  fell  i&a 
battle  with  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  the  seventieth  year  d 
his  age,  according  to  Apt)ian  (<S^.,  c.  64),  and  in  hissBTOi^- 
fimrth,  according  to  Justin  (xvu.  1). 

The  town  of  Lysimachia  was  founded  by  this  moosrdi  as 
the  narrow  neck  which  connects  the  Thraeian  CSianOBae 
with  the  mainland;  its  position  was  about  midway  betma 
Pactya  and  Gardia,  from  which  latter  town  most  of  'tlw 
4)opulation  were  removed  to  the  new  citv  of  Lyiimachut. 

(Diodorus  Siculus;  Justin;  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dewt 
tritu;  Pausanias,  i.,  cc.  9,  10;  Droysen,  Getchwkte  dtr 
Na^fclger  Aieximden.i 


Coin  of  LysinMchiu. 
Britiib  MoMum.      SilTei     *  Actnid  Slw. 


LYSIPPUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of  cif 
tiquity,  was  born  at  Sicyon.  He  was  particularly  distii^iuished 
by  his  statues  in  bronze,  which  are  said  to  have  been  supetiir 
to  all  other  wwks  of  a  similar  kind.  He  introduced  pitf 
improvements  in  his  art,  by  making  the  head  smaller,  mi 
giving  to  the  body  a  more  easy  and  natural  position  tbu 
was  usual  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Flil^  inliai 
us  that  his  statues  were  admired  among  other  uings  ^ 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  always  exeeuK^ 
(Plin.,  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lysippus  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  11 4th  Olympiad  (ac> 
324),  contemporary  with  his  brother  Lysiitratus,  Stbenti. 
Euphronidea,  Sostratus,  Ion,  and  Silanion.  He  is  slid  k 
have  been  self-taught,  and  to  have  attafoed  bis  axoelleoa 
by  studying  nature  alone.  His  talents  were  ai^redstrf 
by  his  contemporaries ;  the  different  cities  of  Greece  iw» 
anxious  to  obtain  his  works ;  and  Alexander  is  reporttd  ts 
h.y.  -id.  ,h.,  n.  ^ 
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du  one  represent  him  in  bronie  except  Lyrippus.  (Plin^  vit. 
37 ;  Cic,  Ad  Dir.,  v.  12.)  His  reputation  sLrrived  bis 
death ;  many  of  his  most  celebrated  works  were  brought  to 
Rome,  in  whioh  they  were  held  m  so  muen  esteem,  that 
Tiberiui  is  said  to  have  almost  excited  an  msunecAion  by 
maoTing  a  statue  of  Lysippns,  called  Apoxyomenos,  from 
the  warm  baths,  where  it  had  been  olaoed  bv  Agrippa,  to 
his  own  palace. 

I^ppiia  is  said  to  have  executed  610  statues,  all  of  the 
greatest  merit  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  7) ;  many  of  which  were  colos- 
sal figures.   Pliny,  Pausaoiaa,  Strabo,  and  Vilruvius  have 

E reserved  long  lists  of  his  works ;  of  which  the  most  cele- 
rated  appear  to  have  been,  vanous  statues  of  Alexander 
executed  at  different  periods  o(  his  life ;  a  group  of  eques- 
trian statues  of  those  Grwks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Qranicus ;  the  Sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horses  at 
Rhodes ;  a  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum ;  a  statue  of  Her^ 
.oules,  at  Alyzia  in  Acamania,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome;  and  a  statue  of  Opi^rtunity  (icaipoc), 
represented  as  a  youth  with  wugs  ott  lui  ankles  on  the 
point  of  flying  from  the  e«rth. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  Lysippus,  the  most  cele- 
brate-l  was  Chares,  who  executed  the  colossal  figure  at  Rhodes. 

(Pliny's  Hittoria  NaturalU;  Ffeusanias;  Junius,  D$ 
Pietura  f^ei«rum,-p.  109-118.) 

LY'SMATA.  Kisso's  name  for  a  graus  of  Sfaerarous 
Decapod  Cnutaceant,  allied  to  the  Shrimpt. 
LYTHRA'CBA.a  natural  order  of  polypetalonaExogeos, 


Ljibnun  Salkuu. 
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the  essential  character  of  which  is  to  have  a  tubular  calyx 
with  conspicuous  complete  ribs,  petals  inserted  into  the 
orifice  of  the  calyjc,  stamens  springing  trova  its  base  or  mid- 
dle, and  a  superior  poiyspermous  ovary.  They  are  most 
near  Melastomaceso  and  Onagiacesa.  The  order  contains 
few  plants  of  any  interest.  Some  of  the  genus  Lagerstromia 
are  handsome  Indian  large-ttowered  bushes,  represented  is 
South  America  by  Diplusodon;  a  few  Ammannias  have  acrid 
leaves,  which  act  as  vesicants  when  applied  to  the  skin :  and 
the  Henn6  dye  used  by  Oriental  women  for  their  nails  is 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Lawsonia.  I^thmm  Salicana,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  out.  is  an  English  type  of  the 
order.  

LYTTKLTON,  GEORGE  LORD,  horn  in  January, 
1708-9,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyltelton,  Bart^  of 
Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  educated  at  EtoQ,  and 
Cbristchurch,  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  his  scholastic  ac- 
quirements and  promising  talents  gained  him  much  credit 
After  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  some  time,  he  entered 
parliament  in  1730,  connected  himself  with  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  acquired  emi- 
nence and  weight  bs  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  whose  court  he 
filled  the  office  of  secretary.  After  WalpoIe*s  retirement 
Lyttelton  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  1744  Ha 
was  raised  in  1766  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ai 
place  for  whicn  nis  qualifications  were  but  limited,  if  the 
story  be  true  that  he  never  could  comprehend  the  simplest 
rulo  of  arithmetic.  He  resigned  that  ofiice  to  Mr.  Legge 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  went  out  of  office  altogether  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  minisny  m  1759;  at  which  time  (his 
father  being  dead)  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  Utle 
of  Baron  I^ttelton  of  EVanklOT.  The  rest  of  hu  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  Utoature.   He  died  in  1773. 

Lara  Lyttelton*!  literary  talents  in  early  life  won  the 
aflketion  of  Pope.  Hte  poetry,  thongh  elegant  and  tastefhl. 
does  not  rise  above  mediocrity ;  it  uts  however  gained  fbr 
him  a  place  in  Johnson's  'liives.'  '  Of  his  prose  works  the 
chief  are:  'Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Paul,*  1747,  the  result  of  those  studies  by  which, 
in  middle  life,  he  was  converted  fh>m  scepticism  into  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  believer  in  Christianity.  This  work  has 
eujoyod  a  high  reputation.  'Dial^ues  of  the  Dead,*  1760. 
a  popular  and  amu^ng  work.  'History  of  Henry  11.,'  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  Revolutions  of  England, 
from  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  birth  of 
Henry  U.,  1764-7.  This  is  a  learned,  laborious,  and  va- 
luable work,  the  fruit  of  twcftty  yean'  research.  Miscella 
neoua  Works,  1774.  Poetical  Works,  1785.  Lord  Lyttelton 
took  a  leading  part,  by  his '  Account  of  a  Journey  inWalea,* 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English  to  the  beauties  of  the^ 
own  country ;  and  by  the  tasteful  and  npensive  improve- 
ments in  his  celebrated  park  at  Hagley,  in  introducing  the 
modern  practice  of  landscape  gardening. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  private  character  was  exempiary;  hu 
acquirements  extensive  ;  his  judgment  as  a  politician  and 
man  of  the  world  penetrating.  But  his  indolence  prevented 
him  from  doing  justice  to  his  own  powers,  exposed  him  to 
imposition,  ana  led  him  into  some  embarrassments.  His 
son  Thomas  lord  Lyttelton,  who  died  early  in  1779.  also 
possessed  great  abiUttes,  but  waited  and  debased  them  in  a 
profligate  and  unhappy  life 
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Lambeth,  883 
Lanbrus,  282 
Lamtoo,  282 

I.ameSiria  [PleurobiaBehiia] 

LamelUbraiichiUa,  283 

Lamellicomea,  203 

3Umelliroetm,  383 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  [Je- 
remiah] 

Lanifcees,  or  Labi&la,  283 

Lamian  War,  283 

Laminaritea.  283 

Lammai  Day,  283 

Lamouroai,  J.  V.  384 

Lamp  Bladt,  284 

Lamp,  Safirtr,  284 

Lamponiii  [ TnduUda  ] 

Lamprey  [retroqiytonj 

Lam^tJdiui,  jSUua  [Augnila 
Hiatoria] 

Lfanprotaa  PTanagm  J 

Lampr6tiU[]Kiogfithm,p.  232] 

Lamprotomis  [StumidaJ 

Lampv'rida,  285 

Lanarkshire,  286 

Laoeaa^ire.  288 

Lancaster  [LancaahireJ 

Ijweaater,8ir  Jamea,  300 

Lasedot  Claude  [Port  Boyal  j 

>  Lane  AoU,  300 

LancerAa,  or  Lansarota  [Cana- 
Laadino  [Abruuol  Uual 
UimI,  300 
LamHax,  300 
Landau,  301 
Lsnden,  Jasaea,  301 
Lander  [QuorraJ 
Lsndemau  [Rnisttra] 
Lsndeo,  Lea,  SOI 
Landes,  department,  301 
Landing  Waiter,  302 
Laad^mSOS 
Landgnaid  Fort  [Harwich] 
Landrtey,  or  Landrecie  [Noidl 
Landscape  Gardeoiog  [QaidanJ 
Landacrtna,  303 
Laodihut,  303 
Lanfranc,  303 
Iifaigaha  [Vmerids] 
Langhwne,  John,  303 
Langeland  [Denmark  j  Fanea] 
Laiigtoa,304 
Langtof^Patw,304 
LangtoD,  StephsD,  304 
Language,  304 

Langne  d'Oe  [Franee  (Idtera- 
Langoedoe,  320  [tun)] 
Laoguedoe.  Canal  de  [FraneeJ 
L&nuda  [Shrikeil 
Lantigema  [Nudilmtiebiata} 
Lanoar  [FaieoBida,  toL  P< 

181J 
Lanown,  323 


Linuum,  332 
Lant&na,  322 
Lantier,  322 
Lwud,32S 
LafCDOOt  323 
Laomed4^3S4 
Laon,3l4 
Laoo,384 

Lapis  LftanU  ILanliU] 
Ltoiiha  [CeatauB] 
LapUea.W 
Lapland,  388 
UPlata  [Plata,  U] 
Laplyfaia  [Tectibfaaehiata] 
Lapw  [Lrncy] 
Lapwing  [PloTers] 
Lar,  Laristan  [Penia] 
lAriuh  [Maroceo] 
LamnT)  329 
Larch  Inree  CAbieel 
Larehtr,  P.  H., 
Lard  [FatJ 
Lardner,  333 
Larghetto,  333 
Largo,  332 
Larga,  332 
Linda,  332 
LariiM  [Tbesaalr] 
Larks,  Sir 
Lamica  [Cypna'J 
Lbrida,338 
LanrndajXamodipoda] 

Lanrftria,  339 
Laryngitis  [Croup] 
Larynx,  339 
LtH:ari%  C,  342 
Lisearis,  A.  J.,  342 
Laaer,  342 

Laaiopy'ga  [Fygatbrix] 
Lasso,  Orlando  di,  343 
Latakfa  [Syria] 
Latakbo,  or  Latakao,  343 
Lstinia,343 
Lateian,  343 
Lathe  [Kent] 
Lathe  [Turning] 
I^hria  [Muaeicapida] 
Latimer,  Hugh,  344 
Latini,  345 
Latin um  Jus,  346 
Latitude  [Jjon^Uida  and  La- 
titude] 

Latitude,  MaUiods  of  Finding 
[Longitude  and  Latitude, 
Methods  of  Koding] 
Utium,  349 
Latreille,  350 
Latrobtte,  351 
Latus  Raetnm  [BlUpta; 

perbola;  Parabola] 
Laud.  WiUiam,  351 
Laudanum  [Opium] 
Lauanburg,    or  Mxe-I^UKn- 

bnrg,  352 
LaugMtne  [CaemaitbenKhire] 
'  Laughtez,  353 
Laumonite,  353 
X«unceston,  353 
Lauf4cea,354 
Lau>eat(^Poet,3S4 
Lanrine,  304 
Lauma,  354 
Lausanne>355 
Laudtc,  or  Luaatia>  355 
Lara,  356 
Laval,  357 
Lavfaidula  Spka,  357 
Lavtter,  357 
liavaur  [Taral 
Latwd^iSSr 


Laser,  358 

Lavoiaiar,  358 

Lavdro,  Teixa  di,  359 

Law,  360 

Law,  John,  303 

Law,  William.  364 

Law,  Edmund,  365 

Law  Merchant  [Lex  Moak. 

Lawas,  Henry,  365  ftii) 

Lawas,  William,  165 

Lawn,  366 

Lawmen  Bt,  rim  [CtmU] 
Lamnce,  Kr  Theau^  M 
Laws6nia,  367 
Lay  Brothers,  367 
Laybach  [Illyria] 
Layering,  367 
Usulite,  388 
Laiaar6ni  [Naples] 
LaiaarattD,  368 
Laa  River  [Biaev;  HeitM- 
ahire] 

Leach,  ViUiam  BUiri,3n 
'Lead,  368 

Lead,Hadical  FiopertiMO^Sn 
Lead,  Black  [PIuiWdI 
L«it  374 
Lear  Bud.  375 
League,  ^5 

Leuue  [Guise,  Dukn  nl] ' 
Lesfce,  Admiral  Sir  John,  SK 
Leamington  [Wanriekibin] 
Leap  Tear,  377 
Lease,  377 

Lease  and  Balease,378 
Least  Squares,  Uathodot  37) 
Leather,  379 
Leaven  [Bread] 
Lebadaa,  Livadia  [Boolit] 
Lebanon  rSyria] 
LeBUnclBlancLe] 
Lebnui,Charlea,38(r 
LKce,.380 
Lectoure  [Gen] 
Lecythidtna.38e 
Ledbury  [Herefordslutf] 
Ledonz,  C.  N.,  361 
LMlyard,  John,  381 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  388 
Leeches,  31)2 

Leachea.  Medical  Uho(383 
Leeds,  384 
L«ek  [Staffixddun] 
Leer,  388 
Leet,388 
LaeuwBrdeu,391 
I*gacy,391 
Le^e.398 
Legend,  392 
L^endrei,  392 
Leger  Lioee  and  Spacdi  3U 
Leghorn  [l^vwno] 
L^i(m,393 
L^islation,394 
Legnigo  rVenm^ 
Liigrand,  J.  G.,  396 
Li^mio,  390 
L^uniin£sa,396 
Lttibnitt,  397 
Leioeeter  [Leieestershiit] 
Leicester,  Bad  of,  400 
Leicestershire  400 
L«ghlin,409 
Leighton,  Robert,  409 
Letghton  Buxsatd,  409 
Leiningen,  409 
Leinster,  409 
L«oc4phalm  [IguanidaJ 
LeiotaMius  [Igtiaoida] 
Let61apis  rAganaa,  mL  i*  ^ 
inilgttBddM] 
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Leiotanrni  riguaoidv] 
LelDthrix,4lO 
liHotneUtui,  410 
Lnprig»  eifde,  410 

I«ttmwiti,  dicle,  412 
Laitmeritt,  town.  412 
LutriiB,  eouiitr,412 
Ldand,  or  L4yloade*  Joha*  416 
Leluid,  John,  416  ' 
LeUnd,  Thcnia*,  416 
IilesM,416 
Uly,  Sir  Peter,  417 
Leman,  Lake,  417 
Lemberg,  circle,  417 
X<einber2»  tovn,  417 
Lemgtt  [Lippe  DetnoU  I 
L«^4ia 

LMBOoan  SaiUi,  4w 

LcnuDiKcita,  418 

Leiiuioe,416 

LeraoB  [Citnv] 

Lemony  Acid  of  [Citric  Acid] 

LenwiH^  8dt  of  to^alie  Acid] 

LenfiridB,  418 

Len«,  tivvT  [Sibail*] 

L'Enclot,  Ninoo  d^420 

Lennep,  420 

Leni,  421 

Lent,  CirstiUine  [Enl 
Um  [Pu  da  CaOB] 
Lent,  423 
LcntiboUee^  42S 
.  LenHcuUu  [FtoonupUiaM,  taL 
X.,  P.S48] 
LcDto,  423 
Leuiiiite,  423 
Leo  L — VI4  emperors,  433 
Lw  l.-J(II.,  popei,  429 
Leo,  Juhn,  428 
Leo,  Leonardo,  428 
Leo  AlUtiiw  [Allatiui] 
Leo,  eonitellstioa,  428 
Leo  Minor,  eoneteUotioo,  429 
Le6diG0,429 

Leominitar  [Honfiwdshin] 
Le6n.  Reyno  de,  429 
Le6a,  province  of,  429 
Leooard,  St.  [Vieniie,  E^uttj 
Leonardo  of  Piia,  429 
Letoidas,  439 
Laonin*  Vinee,  430 
Ledntodoa  TarixMan,  430 
Leopaid>,430 
Leopold  L.  I!.,  435 
LaMbenea,  437 
Lepadite*.  437 
Lopuito»Chilfor,437 
Lepas  rCinipadaj 
Lmadobto,  488 
Upidi.488 
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Leindodeodron,  4S8 
Le^dophyUuni,  439 
Leptd^tera,  4^ 
LendMtrobaa,  44& 
Lep4rid«,  440 
Lepra,  442 
Leprosy  [Lepra] 
Uptidet,  442 
LeptoebonehiM,  443 
Leptophtna,  443 
L^oplus  [LeptophiiMil 
Laptopodliui  rMaai^oduai] 

Leptoetoiafiia  [XadicatoriMBi 

ToL  xii.,  p.  4ft9l 
Lepoi  [Leporidaj 
Lf )>uj,  eoutellawmi  444 
Linda,  444 
LerUta,  445 
LemM,44S 
Lann,J.a,44S 
Lenw  [  ArdupeUgo,  Oneitnl 
LaiMna>:,445 
Le«boa,445 
Lesghis  [Georgia] 
Leslie,  cWlee,  446 
LesUe,  Sir  John,  418 
Leseimiee,  or  LataiM  IHain- 
Leseing,  447  Taultl 
L'Estcann,  448 
LeitriB  f Laifda] 
Le  Sueur,  448 
Lethargy,  448 

Latter  or  Power  of  Attorney, 

Lattan-Fetent,  449  [448 

Lettuce,  449 

Leoeidia  [8anta  MiuzaJ 

Leochtenberg,  450 

LeociB,  4&0 

Leueippui,  480 

Lendaew,  480 

Laacite,  451 

Leuctaia,  452 

Leueon  [Boiponii| 

Lttucotiana  [Ox^itome^ 

Leuctra  [BpanunondaaT 

Leoaelftviui,  458 

Letudan,  458 

Leuweaboek,  or  Leeuweaboeb, 
452 

Leuae  [Hainault] 
LeTtDt,4ft3 

Lerantfna,  Vnl  [Ticino]. 
LerellinK,  453 

Leren,  Loeb  [Kinnei-ahire] 
Lever,  454 

Leveiidge,  Rlchardi  455 
Lerite  [Jewi] 
Levyne,  455 
Lewes,  455 

Lewis,  Kings  of  France  [  Louis  j 
Lewis  [Bou-shire] 
Lawisliam  [Kent], 


■  vor*  xiib 

I  lS  £rcM5rU,  456 
I  Lexicon  [OietioDBiyl 
*  Lexington  rHaseachniattsJ 
'  Lqrbcmra,  vnUiasB.  458 

Lq>ecstfiria,  456 

Leyden«456 

Leyden  nial  [Electricity] 
Leydan,  Lucas  van,  457 
Leyden,  John,  457 
L^  [Philippine  Islandaj 
Lmoo  [Bssex] 
L'Hasaa  [Tibft] 
L'HteitallBftpttaq 
Llalis,  45/ 
Liamone  rConocal 
■Lias,  457 
Libiniu%457 
Ubamn  [Syria] 
Libation,  488 
Lil>au  rCouriandl 
Libel,  458 
Lfber,458 
Liber  Regis,  459 
Libirius,  459 
Libaitlaus,459 
Zdbaitus  rLibartiinis  [ 
Libartj,  459 
I«ibfnia,460 
Libomme,  460 
Libra,  460 
Libraiy,  461 
Libntioa.  461 
Libya  rAfricaj 
Lioenti^  in  llailiriMt  461 
LichantftuB,  461 
Lichas,  462 

Lichenic  Acid  [Malic  Acid] 
Lichenia,  462 
Lidisnfoora,462 
Llehana.  468 
Lichflald,  463 
Liebtenbarg,  463 
Lichtanbars,  Geo.  C,  464 
Lichtwer,  Jd.  0 , 464 
Licfoius  Stelo,  464 
Lidmast  FUvitis  VaUriits  [Con 

itantiaus;  Kocletianu^j  Oa- 

leriua ;  HazinuBua] 
Lfcinus,  465 
Licki,  466 
Lictor,  466 
Licu&la,  466 
Liecbtensteio,  466 
Li^,  prtirinea,  466 

ibwo,  467 
Z*iegaits,  goremment,  467 
Liegnits,  town,  467 
Lien,  467 

lAeoo-Kiaoa  Uaods,  468 
Lier.  469  . 
Lieutenant,  469 
I  Idautanaat-aaoaral  [Ganatal] 
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Uantanaat,  Lord  and 

[Lord-LiautanaiU] 
Lib,  469 
Life,  Mean  Dotation  ot  470 
Lifia  Xnsnnnce,  470 
Life-boat,  47Q 

Lifi^,  river  [Iraland ;  DnbUn] 
Lifting,  471 

Ligameot  [Aiticnlaibn] 
Ligan  [Flotsam] 
Ligatuia  [HHsonliaM] 
Ligature,  m  mune,  471 
Light,  472 

Light,  Bannaatrieal,  477 

Ltght-SouatiiNi,  477 

Light,  Chemical  Agtna  aC 

Lightfbat,John,  478 

Lighthouses,  478 

LiKbtainff,  478 

Lights,  Northern,  490 

Ugia  [Isopoda,  vol.  ■&!.,».  881 

Lignin,480 

Lignite,  480 

Ligolate  Flow«i%  488 

LigHria,  4S1 

Ligurite,481 

Liguus,  481 

LiUe  [Syringa] 

Ldiice*.  481 

Liliwati  [Viga  Oanita) 

Lille,  481 

LiDo,  George,  482 

LiUy,  WiUiam,  482 

Lily,  William,  483 

lalybcnim  [Sicily] 

Lima,  483 

Lima  (zoology)  [Peetiaids] 
Limacella  [Limacinea ;  Uohx 
I^madna  [Hyalmdc] 
Limacfoea,  484 
Limax,484 

Limb  (astronomy),  488 
Limbihte,  468  , 
Limborch,  488 
Limburff,  488 
Lime  [Calcium] 
Itima,  Medical 
Lime  [HanureJ 
LimeTitte  [Tilia], 
l4nieriek,  county,  <189 
Limerick,  city,  493 
Limerick,  sea,  4^6 
limt  tone,  496 
Limit  t  Limits,  Theonr  of,  496 
Umitationi,  Statute  of  [Statata 

of  Limitationa} 
Limma,497 
Limnicea  [LtmnaaaaJ 
Limnians,  497 
Idma&ria,  502 
Liaiogas,  602 
Limdsa  rScok>pacid«J 
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Limdnia,  page  1 
XdiBoaain,  1 
Linwui,  1 
Xtfmnlns,  I 
IiinfcaiB,  1 
lanaerB^l 

Uneola  nineohnUia] 
laoeola  CoUage,  3 
Lincolnahire,  8 

Liodaanae^  Capa  pWodh^] 

Line,  18 

Ltiiear,l8 

liacar  INaMriaBB  [Solid,  Sbp 
pai6eia].  and  Linear  IXmait* 
Soaa] 
Linen,  18 
Lines,  jn  mnsic,  19 
Lines  of  Intrenehment,  19 
Linguella  [InfenbranctaiaU, 
I,fngula,21  JfaLaii.j 
Ui^nllna  [roiaauBiMa,  tcC 


Linkoping  [Sweden] 
Lioley,  Thomas,  21 
Linley,  WiUiam,  21 
Linlithgow,  county,  21 
Idnlithgow,  town.  22 
LinnmSf  ^ 
Linnet,  26 
Linseed,  27 
Linseed  Oil.  27 

LInthuris  [  FoiamiaUiwa,  toL  x., 

Lin6chia,27  fp.348l 
Linum,  27 

Lianm  Untattarimum,  87 
IdnaiS8 

Lion,  38 

Lip  [Hare  I^p] 

Upan  Islands,  36 

Idppe,  rivm  [Bliiua] 

Iippa,36 

Ltiwins,  38 

Xipdra,38 


U<tuidambar,  38 

Lif^uorice  [OlyevrhisaJ 
^Linodendron  [Tulip  fiaa] 
:Liris  [Campauaj 
iLiabon,  38 

Ltsbum,  46 

IfiscoT,  C.  Li,  40 

Lisieuz,  41 

Lisk«ard,  41 

Lule.  or  L'IsU  [Vaudoae] 

Ltile,  William  de,  41 

Lisnwra,  42 

Lissa,  in  Posai^  43 

JUssa,  in  Prus^  SHasiai  43 

!lAssa  [Muid«] 

List,  Civil  [Civil  Liat]. 

Listing  [Enlistment] 

Litany,  43 

Li-tebi.  43 

lathaaanMd] 

UthioA^rUiioA^ 

I4ttm«i,48  ' 

XMMdmdnD  44 


Lith£doDuis  (MytUidal 

Lithography,  44 

Lith6bUms  [Cintoada,  TaLvii. 

p-aosT 

Idiliontnptie%  46 

Lith(^h4^i^  46 

Lithoatrotmn,  51 

Uth6t^a  [Cirripada*  toL  vKn 

Lithftomy,  51 
Uthotrity,  53 
LithiUtnia,  53 
LitIopa,S5 
LitmuB,  55 
Idtr^  56 

Littleton.  Thomas  58' 
Littorfna  [^iriHnidaJ 
Lituites,  57 
Iiilnigy,  57 
LitunB,58 
Iituue(angniap,  M 
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Live  Stock,  58 
Linr,  S9  - 
IdTer,  DiMUn  of,  60 
IdYrrpool,  6 1 
Lfvia  [Au^nutm] 
LiriuB  Andronfeuif  M 
Lfviui,  Titus,  64 
Liv6nift,  66 

LWSneeA  [iMmoda,  vol.  riii^ 

p.  52] 
Lnrorno,  67 
Line,  68 
Lixfviani,  68 

Liiwd  [iMertiadat  Ssuriana] 
Liurd-Point  [Coraintll] 
LjuDitui-Blf  r&ii|nimuilMid] 
LjiMiuui.Klf  [dwMm] 
Llama,  68 

Llandaff  [QlAmomothire] 
Llsndib-VavT  [CurmArtoen-. 
•hinj 

LUndofMT  [CMnaaitheiuhira] 
Lkurifr  [CMmiwtlMiHhire] 
Uongdleii  [Denb^hibiraJ 
UuMM  [Plunsl 
Llunrxt  [DnKsfailiiNl 
Lo.St.7S 
LoMh  [CobitUl 
Loaditone  [Iron  (Ores)  ] 
Ldmb,  7i 

L^^rtsulladM,  vol.  ri.  p. 

LoUin.  Vueo  [Aiudti  de 

GmU] 
L'OM,  Mftttliew.  77 
loMlw  Inflita,  77 
LobelUcca,  77 
Lfibipei,  77 
tobo,  Jerome,  77 
Lobophy^Ka,  77 
Lobet«r  [Artaoui  Cnutacea; 

Homarui] 
Lobuliria,  78 
Locaroo  ['HciiiD] 
Iiochaber,  78 
Loeliee  [Indre  et  Loin] 
Iioei  [Loew] . 
Lock.  Matibew,  78 
Locke,  John,  78 
Loeked-Jaw  [Tetamii} 
Luckeren,  83 
Locrit,82. 
Loeiia,8S 
Loetat.88 
LoeuflTree,  83 
Loeuita  (Cnjctaeeology)  [PaU- 

nunis] 
Loddoo  [Berkihin] 
Lod««e,  83 
Lodi,  pransee,  83 
Lodi.  town,  83 

Lofoden  lalaodi  [^TnmdbMm] 
Log  and  Loffline,  84 
Logbuard  and  Logbook*  84 
L<^arithnii,  84 

Lonritbnte  Cuire  and  Loga- 

rtthmie  Spual.  87 
Li^lie  [Oixanon] 
Logiettc  ^Proportional] 

Lcwirood,  88 
Lobeia  [AnibUl 
Loir  et  Cher,  88 
Loire,  rirer,  90 
Loite,  dcpartiMat.  91 
Loire,  Haute,  92 
Loire,  Infirieuie,  94 
Lairet,96 
Lckmin.  98 

LolfKO  [Sepiids ;  Teuthida] 
LoliicopNi   [Sepiada ;  Teat- 

hida] 
Lffium,  98 
Lollanls,  99 
Lomatfimat,  99 
hmhui,  99 

LoMbndic  AidiilMta%  W 
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Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom, 
100 

Lombard/  aod  Lombard  Ci> 

tie*,  104 
Lomb«i  [Geral 
Lombhouk.  ]03 
Lomonil.  Loch,  108 
Lomonoaov,  M.  V..  109 
Lonchbn,  109 
Lonch6ptMie,  109 
LoDchfira,  109 
London,  109 
London  Clay,  129 
London,  New  [Conaoetietit] 
Londoudenj,  countr,  129 
Londondeny,  city,  133 
Long,  Roger,  I3a 
Long  Island  fNewToA) 
Long,  in  miiiic,  135 
Longibid,  136  , 
Longlaua,  138 
Longijmnefl,  139 
Longimtrea,  139 
Loi^iude  and  Latitude,  139 
Longitude  and  Latitode,  Me- 

thodf  of  Finding,  140 
Lnngland,  145 
Luugobards,  145 
Longomout&nuB,  147 
Longus,  148 
Longwy  [Motelle] 
Lon»-le-Sanniw  [jiuft] 
Loo-Cboo  Isluids  [LieoQ-KiMo 

-Iilande] 
Looe,  Xart  and  Wnt  XGDra- 

wain 

Loon  (ornithology),  148 
Lop,  Lake  [Turkutaa] 
Lope  de  V«a  [Vega] 
L6phiada,T48 
Lftphiodon,  148 

Lopborfna  [Bird  of  Faiaditet 

vol.  It.,  p.  421] 
Lophdpkomi  [Riaaiaiiida] 

Lfifhotea,  149 
Lophoiua,  149 
Loph6fa,  149 

Lophy'npa  [Bianeliiopoda,vol. 

T.,p.  339] 
Lfiphyrua,  149 
Luranth&rea,  149 
Lore  a,  149 

Lord-AdToeate  of  Scotland,  149 
Lord-Keep«r,150 
Loid-Liautenant,  1 50 
Lord  of  Mitrule,  151 
Lords,  Houee  of,  151 
Iiordship  [Leet] 
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Loreoto  de'  Medki,  152 
Lorie&ria,  198 
Loricita,  152 
Lirient,  152 
L6ripes  [Venerida] 
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Stonops] 
Lorn,  152 
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Lot,  river,  154 

Lot,  department  154 

Lot  et  Garonne,  156 

liOthain  [_QennanyJ 

Lotkarmgia  [XmuMl 

Lothiant,  198 

Lotions,  160 

Lotfenea.  160 

Lotus.  161 

Loodtee.  162 

Loudun  rVienne] 

Lough  Diver,  162 

Loughboionvb  [LeieertenUre] 
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LouiB  170 

Lmis  d>Or.  171 
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Lonisljourg  [Cape  BretonJ 
Louisiade  Islands,  171 
Loiiisiewi,  171 
Louitville  [Kestncky] 
LouU.  174 

LoiirdsB  [Pvroniet  SapAieures] 

Louse  [Pouenlua] 

Louth,  175 

Louth  [Lineolnahira] 

Loutherbou^i  178 

Lonrain,  178 

Loavien,  179 

Louvre  [Paris] 

Love-Apple,  179 

Low  Countries,  179 
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Lowtb,  WiUiam.  179 
•Lowth.  Robert,  179 
Loxa,  180 
Lozfsda,  180 
Lozodromic  Spiral,  183 
Loyola  [Jeuiitaj 
Loz«Te,183 
Lttbeck.l8A 

Ltlbeek  (prineiFdUy)  [X)Iden- 

bnq[] 
LubtMwtski,  186 
Lublin,  province,  186 
Lublin,  town,  186 
Luc.  De  [I)e  Luc] 
Lucinus,  187 
Loeia,  Paul,  187 
Lucca,  Duchy  of.  187 
Lucca,  town,  188 
Lueem  [Lusem] 
Lncem  (agrieuUnieX  188 
Lueemlria,  189 
Lucia,  St.,  189 
Luciaa,  189 
Lncian.  St.  190 
L6eida,  190 
LAcifvr.  190 
Lucflina,  190 

Luciaa  (conehology)  [VaiM- 
ridal 

L6ciusL,IL,  m.,19I 

Lucknow,  191 

LnconrVnidfe] 

Lu^n  [Philipjnae  Islands] 
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Lucrftinsl  191 

Lucrine  Lake  [Avemo] 

Lucfiiis.  192 

Lucullua,  192 

Ludlow.  192 

Ludluw  Roclm,  192 

Lutllow,  Bdmund.  193 

Ludolphus,  193 

Luginio  [Ticioo] 

Lugo  [Galicia] 

Luke,  St.,  193 

Luke,  St,  Gospel  0^194 

Lulea-Elf  [Bothnia] 

Lully,  Raymund,  194 

Lully,  Jean  Baptiste,  195 

Lumb&go  [RheumatiiB] 

Iwrobrfcui,  195 

Lumme,  197 

Lonaqr,  197 

Lnnar  Observation,  198 

Lunar  Theory,  198 

lunatic  [Lunacy] 

Lunatic  Aarluin,  198 

Lunation  [ICooBj 

Lund,  199 

Londin,  Sir  Alan,  199 
Lnndy  Island  ['Ihtvonshilo] 
LuDc,  Lunula,  1:29 
Lune,  river  [Lancashire] 
Ltlneburgt  duchy,  199 
LUnebtirg,  town,  200 
Lunel  [H«rault] 
Lunette,  200 
Luneville,  300 
Lungs  n^piration] 
Lungs,  Diseases  of  th%  301 
Lanulites  [Cellariaa,  Tol.Ti.ip. 
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Lupiniw,  302 
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256] 
Lnpulm,  202 
Lupulite  202 
Lupus,  203 
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Ltrida.  203 
Lusilia  [I^uaits] 
Lusigaan  f  Cyprus]  * 
Lusitinia  [Poni^] 
Lustrum,  203 
Lute.  303 

Lotra.  in  ehemiitnr,  201 
Luther.  203 
Luton,  207 
Lutra  [Otter] 

Lotiina  (eondtelogy)  [Pjl^ 
rideal 

Latrfcoia  (conebolo^)  rPjif 
ridea] 

Lutterwoiih  [LeieettatdiiR] 
Lutien  [OusUvua  Adol[ih«] 
Luiemboutg.  207 
Luxor  [Kgypt ;  Thebes] 
Luatm,  canton,  208 
Lusim,  town,  209 
Luxon  [PbiU^ne  Iilandi] 
Lycion  [HyanarDog] 
Lyca6nia,  209 
Lyeesta,  310 
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Lyetum,  210 
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Lyeoperdon.  211 
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I^copoditn,212 
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Lycurgus  [Sparta] 
Lycurgus,  orator,  212 
Lycus,  river  [Anatolia] 
Lyt1ford.212 
Lydgate,  213 
Ly'dia,  213 
Lydi«nHode  [Mode] 
l^dus,  J.  U  215 
Lye,  Edward.  215 
LvmeRciiia.  21« 
Lymfior(r[JutUnd) 
Lymtngtoo.  315 
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Lymn6rea  (soology),  SIS 
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Lynn,  816 
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Lynx  (conatellatiaB),  331 
Lyon. 321 

r^yoR  King  at  Arms  [HnaUJ 

Lyonus,  385 
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Lyre|225 
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Lyrics.  227 
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M  it  the  lahial  letter  of  the  liquid  series.  For  the  various 
forms  of  the  characters  by  whien  it  has  been  denoted  in  the 

chief  European  languages,  see  Alphabbt. 
The  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  chiefly  as  follows : — 

1.  M  is  interchanged  with  n.  Thus  m,  at  the  end  of 
Latin  cases  and  tenses,  is  generftUy  represented  by  an  n  in 
Greek.  Similarly  the  German  dative  ihm  and  accusative 
ihn  have  been  confounded  in  tbe  English  htTJU  which  is  at 
once  dative  and  accusative.  So  again  the  German  boden, 
btuen,  bessn,  /adm,  are  in  English,  bottom,  bosom,  besom 
or  broim,  /aUam,  And  even  in  the  Greek  language,  not- 
withstanding its  aversion  to  a  final  n,  inscriptions  exhibit 
such  fbrms  as  nn  /SonXia,  (u0t|p  fovxae,  &c.,  where  the' 
nasal  is  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the  initial  letter  of 
the  following  word. 

2.  M  with  b.  Thus  in  Latin,  hieTM  co-exists  with  hiber- 
nut,  tumeo  with  tuber,  glomus  with  globus,  fama  with 
fabula.  This  interchange  explains  the  form  of  summus, 
the  superlative  of  sub,  uf  suma  for  subimo,  and  perhaps 
thai  oimelior,  as  the  comparative  of  benus  or  belus,  tbe  old 
form  of  bonus;  whence  bene,  bellus,  ^cXripoc,  jScXrurroc, 
fitvrurrci,  &c.  Again,  ^poTos  is  equivalent  to  /iporoc,  and 
w  related  to  the  Latin  mor  i  and  the  Sanskrit  mri.  In  our 
own  language  husband  is  a  corruption  of  houseman,  dominus, 
the  correlative  of  housewife. 

3.  M  with  p.   Hence  tbe  Greek  forms  o/i/to,  nrv/i/tai, 
for  oTfui,  TtrvK/uu,  &e.   So  the  Greek  preposition  /ura 

has  a  ibrm  mia,  and  the  Greek  fioXv^oe  is  in  Latin 
plumbum. 

4.  M  with  V.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Welsh 
hu^age.  Hence  the  name  Roman  was  transferred  into 
that  tongue  with  a  v  (or  nUber  an  /,  which  is  imnoimoed 
as  v)  in  place  of  the  m;  and  the  Latin  amnis  is  believed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Welsh  Afon,  pronounced  Avon.  The 
Latin  language  too  hss  promulgare,  apparently  for  provul- 
gare. 

5.  with  u  probably.  This  interchange  follows  easily 
from  the  last,  and  is  a  natural  step  towards  the  next.  Ilie 
German  mit  seems  to  be  identical  with  our  own  with.  In 
Greek  too  /ua,  'one,'  and  the  particle  /icv  (which  also  ap- 
pears to  denote  '  one,*  and  so  to  correspond  to  St,  *  two,' 
probably  a  corruption  of  ^m).  seem  to  have  passed  through 
a  Ibrm  rin,  Fw,  oefitre  they  became  la  and  iv.  Compare  the 
old  Latin  oeno  and  tbe  Eoj;lish  one  as  it  is  pronounced. 

6.  M  disappearing.  This  appears  to  bave  been  the  case 
even  at  the  beginning  of  words.  See  what  is  said  above ;  and 
compare  the  week  /uxfMC  with  aX(HC>  /loxXt^w  with  ovXi^M, 
the  Latin  manue  with  the  Teutonic  hand,  the  Latin 
viere~re  with  the  English  earn.  At  the  end  of  words  at 
least,  the  loss  of  an  m  is  very  common,  particularly  after  o. 
Thus  the  Greek  and  Latin  verb  often  has  the  first  person 
ending  in  5,  where  analogy  would  lead  to  om ;  scribo,  rtnrrw. 
Compare  in  Latin  the  wonls  sum,  inquam,  besides  the  other 
tenses  scribebam.  scribam,  &c. ;  and  in  Greek  the  middle 
form  rvxroM'Oi,  rvimvcu,  rvrnr-ai,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  ibrmed  from  an  old  active,  tvvto/i,  rwrte,  mrrtr, 
vith  the  addition  of  a  fixed  suffix  denoting  seif.  In  Latin 
•11  the  adverbs  endii^  in  o,  signifying  nation  to,  appear  to 
ban  lost  an  ffl,  viz.  quo,  &e.  Hence  adeo,  quoad,  occur 
in  eoqfnnotion  with  a  preposition  which  elsewhere  requires 
an  accusative.  Again,  an  m  has  been  lost  in  postea,  aatea, 
poetilla,  &C.J  compare  postquam,  antequam.  Sec.  Lastly* 
the  use  of  refert  mea,  r^ert  Ciceronis,  interest  med,  &o , 
are  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  full  forms,  remfert 
meam,  rem  fert .  Ctoeromt,  inter  rem  est  meam.  Such  a 
use  of  res  acocsds  well  wi^  the  phrues,  tn  ran  meam  est, 
«  re  tua  est. 

7.  M,  like  the  other  liquids,  but  not  so  frequently,  is 
li^le  to  change  its  position  with  r^ard  to  the  vowel  of  a 
root  Thus  in  Greek  the  n>ot  cut,  may  take  the  form 
vj^;  and  Sa/M-t*  has  derivatives  where  the  ft  is  next  to 

The  letter  1^  or  rather  a  symbol  somewhat  like  it,  for 
vhich  modem  printers  have  found  it  eouTenimt  to  substi* 
tate  ih»t  letter,  was  used  b?  the  Romans  to  denote  a  thoo- 
•and.  It  is  commonly  said  that  this  ofaaraeter  wu  thiu 
«wd  because  it  is  themitialof  miUe;  but  see  NuHUUia. 
P.  C  No.  8M 


MAAR,  tbe  German  term  fbr  certain  extinct  volcaoie 
craters,  especially  in  the  Eifbl.  which  are  filled  with  lafcM. 
Others  not  difierent  in  or^in  are  nailed  See.  Each  term 
alludes  to  the  watery  oxpanse.  Thus  the  Laacher  See,  the 
Maars  of  Daun,  Ulmen,  &c.,  are  all  volcanic  craters,  situ- 
ated on  eminences,  but  sunk  so  much  below  the  level  of  tbe 
country  as  to  have  received  the  surface  drainage,  and  to 
have  formed  a  series  of  lakes.  Those  which  have  no  ap- 
parent outlet  for  the  waters  are  considered  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
specially  to  have  claims  to  the  title  of  *  Maars.* 

MAAS.  rRHiNB.1 

MAASLUYS  (orMuslondslnys)  is  apretfyeonsidexable 
town  of  the  king^nn  of  tbe  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
SouUi  Holland,  about  10  miles  west  of  Rotterdam,  in  91° 
56'  N.  lat.  and  4"  1 4'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an  arm  of 
the  Maas  called  t'Scheuer  or  Sluys-diep,  which  here  empties 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.  It  has  a  tolerable  harbour.  Tbe 
inhabitants,  7000  in  number,  are  cbieUy  engi^ed  in  the  cod 
and  herring  fisheries,  tbe  produce  of  whieh  is  exported  in 
considerable  quantities. 

MAASTRICHT  (Maatricht,  or  Maestricht,  Trajectum 
ad  Mosam),  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  port  of  the  province  of 
Limburg.  is  in  50°  48'  N.  lat.  and  5°  43'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moss  (or  Maese),  at  tbe  junction  of  tiiat  river  with 
the  small  stream  of  the  Jtar.  It  is  divided  by  the  Maas 
into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  500  feet  in  length.  The  part  on  the  right  bank  is 
propwly  a  suburb,  called  Wyek.  Maastricht  is  a  pretty, 
regular,  and  well  built  town.  It  contains  some  laive 
squares,  such  as  the  extensive  market-place,  and  the  parade, 
wnicb  is  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Among 
the  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are  the  very  hand- 
some townball,  with  a  public  library,  in  the  great  market- 
place, and  the  church  of  St.  Gervais.  There  are  six  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  and  three  Calvinist  churches, 
twenty-one  churches  belonging  to  dissolved  monas- 
teries, two  hospitals,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  a  Ly- 
ceum. The  population  is  22,000  inhabitants,  who  have 
considerable  manufactories  of  woollen  clotfa,  flannel,  leather, 
flre-arins,  tsoap,  and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries. 
In  the  acUacent  country  they  likewise  cultivate  madder,  to- 
bacco, and  succory. 

Maastricht  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Nft> 
therlands,  and  the  liay  to  tbe  kingdom  on  that  side.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Maas  is  St  Peter's  mountain- (Peters- 
berg),  upon  which  a  citadel  was  erected  in  the  year  L703. 
The  level  tract  between  the  town  and  St  Petei^s  mountain 
can  be  laid  under  «  ater  by  means  of  sluices.  This  moun- 
tain is  very  remarkiible  on  account  of  its  fine  stone  quar- 
ries, to  which  there  is  an  entrance  on  the  side  next  the 
Maas.  through  which  waggons  are  driven  and  loaded  with  the 
blocks  of  stone,  which  toey  convey  to  the  banks  of  tbe 
river.  This  quarry,  extending  over  a  tract  twelve  leagues 
in  circumference,  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
horizontal  passages,  which  are  supported  by  squtvro 
pillars.  In  various  places  there  are  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air  ana  .light,  and  small  water  cisterns. 
At  one  place,  called  the  Fountain,  there  is  a  pretty  large 
basin  of  water,  into  wlueh  a  small  stream  flows,  that  issues 
from  the  foot  of  a  fossil  tree.  In  time  of  war,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country,  with  their  cattle, 
found  a  secure  refuge  in  this  quarry,  which  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  40,000  persons.  The  passages,  said  to 
be  20,000  in  numlwr,  intersect  and  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions,  forming  such  an  intricate  labyrinth,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  venture  into  it  without  an  experienced  guide. 

{Besehryvtng  van  het  Kon.  der  Nederlanden,  &c  van  N. 
G.  vanKampen;  Hassel's  ffoadtecA;  ^txask,  Qsog.  Lexi- 
con ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbueh.) 

MAASTRICHT  ROCKS.  Therackof  St  Peter's  moun- 
tain is  generally  of  a  granalar  texture  and  to  geologiea. 
observers  presents  a  sortof  middle  ehan«ter  between  chalk 
and  pwticuUr  parts  of  the  'oaleaire  grosser*  of  the  Paris 
ba^n.  The  geological  relation  thus  suggested  is  confirmed 
by  the  organic  remains,  which,  with  many  points  of  speciSe 
resemUanee  to  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  chalk,  uhibit 
likewise  some  generic  relations  to^e  Tm^^^^^Ac- 
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cordingly,  the  place  in  the  scale  of  strata  now  assigned  by 
common  con&cnt  to  the  Maastricht  rocks  is  in  immediate 
■uperposition  above  the  chalk  of  England,  and  at  some 
small  interval  below  the  calcaire  gnwuer  of  ^ris.  It  may 
be  oonsidered  as  an  npppr  part  of  the  chalk  formation,  ana 
is  paralleled  by  observed  cases  in  the  south-west  of  France. 
It  IS  principally  to  Dr.  Fitton  ('ProoecdingBof  OeoL  Soo.  of 
London,*  I82U)  that  English  geologists  owe  the  ntablish- 
ment  of  this  important  classification. 

St.  Peter's  mountain  is  rich  in  fossils,  some  of  which  lie  in 
Bint  nodules,  and  others  in  the  stone.  A  few  years  ago  the 
bones  of  some  ruminant  quadrnpeds  were  offered  for  sale  at 
Maastricht,  and  were  described  as  from  this  hil),  bat  they 
did  not  really  belong  to  the  antlent  rock.  The  genuine  re- 
mains are  however  very  remarkable;  in  particular  the  great 
aquatic  reptile,  imagined  to  be  a  crocodile  by  Faujas  St 
Fond,  but  dctumined  to  have  other  analogies  to  the  Lacer- 
tiadas  by  Guvier,  who  named  it  MouHurus:  vertelm  of 
this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  of  England  and 
Sweden.  A  very  large  species  of  marine  turtle  (Chdonia) 
baa  also  bran  completely  examined  by  Cuvier  from  this 
locality.  Beautiful  teeth  of  fishes,  shells  of  Nautili,  Baou- 
lites.  Belemnites,  Hippurites,  Inoceramt,  Ostreie,  Echinida, 
Terebratula^  and  Polypiaria  may  be  seen  in  Homeof  the  in- 
teresting collections  at  Maastricht,  and  go  far  to  prove  ^e 
truth  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  Ihe  strata  of  St.  Peter's 
mountain  are  more  allied  to  the  chalk  than  to  the  calcaire 
grossier — the  newest  of  the  Secondary,  rather  than  the  oldest 
of  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

(Dr.  Fitton  in  Oeol.  Proceedings  and  TrnttMctioru ; 
Meyer,  Paleeologica ;  Von  Deohen,  Handbuck,  6i.c.) 

MABiLLO'N,  JEAN,  born  in  1R32.  stmlied  at  the 
college  of  Rbeims.  He  took  vows  in  the  congregation  of 
St,  Maur,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Benedictines,  in  1654. 
He  afterwards  assbted  Father  D'Aehaiy  in  hia  collection  en- 
titled *  Sptcilegium.'  and  also  edited  the  works  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. In  166»  he  published  the  first  volume  of  bis  'Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.'  being  the  Fasti  of  his 
erdert  preceded  by  a  learned  introduction,  '  Prafktiones  in 
Acta  Ennctorum.'  Mabillon  was  afterwards  sent  to  Italy 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  a  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
for  the  royal  library.  On  his  return  he  published  his 
'Museum  Italicum,'  1689,  a  kind  of  literary  and  anti- 
quarian itinerary  of  Italy,  in  whicn  ne  briefly  aescribes  the 
towns  that  he  visited,  and  more  at  length  tbe  churches  and 
convents,  especially  those  of  his  order,  such  as  Monte- 
Caeino,  Vallorabrosa,  &c.,  the  libraries  and  colleges,  the 
tare  MSS.,  inscriptions,  and  other  curiosities.  This  work 
it  followed  by  learned  dissertations  upon  subjects  of  eocle- 
nutical  history  and  patnography.  The  second  volume  of 
the  'Bfuaeum  Italicum'  is  occupied  by  a  '  Commentsrias  in 
Ordinera  Romanum,'  or  Commentary  on  the  ritual  of  the 
various  services,  or  liturgy,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Qiurch,  which  are  there  exhibited  at  full  length.  He  had 
previously  published  '  De  liturvia  Gallicanalibri  tree,'  168S, 
in  which  he  compares  tbe  GUllican  with  the  Mozorabic 
liturgy 

Mabillon  wrote  also  toe  'Iter  Germanicum,'  being  a 
similar  tour  through  part  of  Germany,  namely,  Saabia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Bavaria,  which  he  likewise  undertook  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  journey  he  visited  the  abbeys  and 
libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  &c.,  and  amon^  others  the 
secluded  Benedictine  convrat  of  Tegem  See,  where  he  and 
his  companion  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception  from  the 
librarian*  a  rough  Bavarian,  who  hated  them  as  being  Frendi- 
men,  and  the  more  so  as  they  caused  him  to  be  called  out  of 
the  refectory  to  attend  upon  them.  He  also  wrote  an  '  Iter 
Bu^ndicum,'  which  is  among  hia  posthumous  works: 
'  Ouvrages  Poathumea  de  D.  Jean  Mabillon  et  D.  Thierri 
Ruinort,  B^n^dictiiis  de  la  Congregation  de  St  Maur,' 
3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1724.  This  interesting  collection  contains, 
amonj^  other  valuable  matter,  Mabillon's  correspondence, 
and  his  '  Reflexions  sur  let  Prisons  des  Ordres  Religieux,* 
in  which  he  censures  the  cruelties  practised  in  several  mo- 
nastic houses  against  those  monks  who  transgressed  the  rules 
of  their  order,  and  speaks  among  others  of  tho  famous 
VcuU  in  Pace,  or  subterraneous  dungeons  in  which  some 
ware  confined  till  they  died.  This  strange  authority  exer- 
cised by  commimitiea  over  the  liberty  and  life  of  indii^uidi» 
unoontrolled  by  and  unknown  to  the  stete,  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  feataies  of  Uie  nonastio  system. 

In  the  above  colleetion  of  Oima«es  posthumes  aio: 
■  Disoonn  our  lea  Ani^winos  Sqpul&ini  ds  m»  Roil,' 


'  Remarques  sur  les  Anliquitis  de  I'Abbaje  de  St  Dniii, 
'  Htstoire  de  la  Contestation  sur  VAuteur  de  I'lmitation  de 
Jesus  Christ' [Kbhpis,  Thouai  a],  *Lrttiei  atEerits  ua 
les  Etudes  l£>naBtiques.*  These  last  coneeni  t  oarigu 
ooniroversy  between  the  Abb£  de  lUnc^  the  founder  of  tbe 
order  of  the  IV^pists,  and  the  Benedictines.  De  RtiKi, 
in  his  ascetic  enthusiasm,  had  forbidden  his  mcnki  itl 
scientific  studies,  and  indeed  all  reading  exrept  tbe  Btevian 
and  a  few  monastic  tracts.  Tbe  rest  of  the  clergy,  bold 
secular  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  Mabillon  vu  le- 
quested  (o  defend  monastic  studies  and  learning  is  peifectl}^ 
compatible  with  piety  and  religious  discipline,  si  the  Bene- 
dictine order  had  fully  proved.  Mabillon  accordingly  rrole 
his  'Trait6  des  Eludes  Monastiauea,*  in  1691,  which  vu 
received  with  great  apphiuse,  ana  was  translated  into  Ijtto 
and  other  languages.  This  led  to  a  controversy  with  RiDcf, 
who  had  the  worst  of  it:  '  Reflexions  sur  la  Rtponse  dc 
rAbb<6d«laTrappe,M693.  Another  oontrovuaywDteh  Mi- 
bOlon  had  with  Rome  concerning  the  vonhip  of  idia  of 
unknown  persons  whose  bones  were  fbnnd  in  the  eatseomlH; 
filU  part  of  the  posthumous  works:  '  Lettres  et  B^ti  snr 
le  Culte  des  Saints  inconnus.'  They  contain  also  a  'Votum 
O.  lo.  Mabiltonis  de  quibusdam  Isaacti  Tossii  Opusculis.' 
While  Mabillon  was  at  Rome,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  tit 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  concerning  some  writings  of 
Isaac  Vosstus,  in  which  that  scholar  gave  the  preference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  of  the  Hebiw 
text,  and  in  another  place  maintained  that  the  deluge  hid 
not  been  universal.  Mabillon  said  that  although  ne  bt 
lieved  that  the  opinions  of  Vossius,  especially  the  laller, 
were  not  correct,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  they  conslitutei 
heterodoxy,  and  accordingly  the  Congregation  did  not  pbce 
Vossius  in  the  Index. 

Mabillon  wrote  also  tDe  Re  Diplomatict  llbri  ki  , 
accedit  Commentarius  de  antiquis  Regum  Frsnccnuii 
Palatiis;'  *Teternm  Seripttinirum  varia  Speciraina,*  = 
work  mtich  esteemed.  In  1781  he  was  chosen  menberof 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1703  he  published  iht 
first  volume  of  his  'Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedictt,' vhkh 
he  brought  down  to  the  year  1157,  6  vols,  folio.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1707.  Mabillon  was  one  of  the  most  letrnri 
men  of  his  age,  and  his  liberal  and  candid  disposition  is 
clearly  exhibited  in  his  '  Correspondence,"  and  in  his  otber 
poslbumoUB  writings. 

MABLY,  ABBE'  DE,  bom  at  Grenoble  in  I7B9,  stndiei 
at  Lyon  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  went  to  ftii^ 
where  he  waa  introdnced  to  the  Cardinal  de  Teacin,  «d* 
was  then  minister.  He  wrote  in  1740  his '  ftmlKle  to 
Romains  et  des  Frao^ais,'  which  acquired  him  s  kind  ol 
popularity.  He  was  nnployed  by  the  cardinal  as  bis  were- 
tary,  and  while  in  that  ofllee  ho  compiled  his  *  Dnit  public 
de  I'Europe,  fondft  sur  les  Traitfis,'  a  usefbl  work  deriw 
from  good  sources.  MoUy  was  employed  in  serml  seerei 
negotiations  between  I74S-8,  after  wnich  he  appesrs  to  hire 
quarrelled  with  the  cardinal,  in  consequence  of  which 
gave  up  his  official  prospects  for  a  studioos  retirement.  Hi^ 
historical  works  are:— 1.  *  Delamaniftred'^erire  VHistoir*: 
2.  'Dor^tudedel'Histoire;'  3.  '  Observations  sttrl'Histti^ 
delaGr^ce;*  4.  ' Observations  snr  les  Romains;'  i.'v^ 
servations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,'  2  vols.  IJnw.,  ITW- 
with  a  posthumous  continuation  in  two  more  volomes,  pw- 
lisfaed  in  1790  (this  is  the  best  of  hia  historical  works): 
'Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  Rapport  de  hi  Morlle  aw 
la  Politique.'  Many  of  tbe  author's  views,  espedsllr  lB<n> 
last  work,  are  viuonary;  such  as  a  community  orpnA' 
he  would  also  banish  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  ftotn  ■ 
repablic.  Mably  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  institntiofB  « 
Sparta.   He  died  at  Paris  tn  1785. 

MABOU'IA,  Fitringer's  name  tor  a  genus  of  Smri"" 
allied  to  the  Skinks  (SctnoM). 

MABUSE,  or  MAUBEUGE,  JOHN.  Thia  eniseBl 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  John  CTossaert,  wss 
Maubeuge  in  Hainault,  in  1 499.  Nothing  ia  knovn  of  ^ 
parents,  or  of  the  name  ot  the  master  under  whom  be 
studied.  It  is  evident  howerar  that  in  early  lifo  he  mail  It*^ 
very  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  n&tDre,uH 
have  acquired  habits  of  industry.  Considering  tbst  be  tm 
in  after-life  of  a  most  restless  ardent  temperament,  iodulpV 
in  dissolute  and  licentious  habits,  and  especially  addicted 
to  tmmodoate  drinking,  we  cannot  but  admire  tbe  P*^^?^ 
fidelity,  and  labour  which  appear  in  his  works.  »^ 
writers  hove  affirmed  that  he  went  eoriy  to  Italr,  Imt  «w 
this  ii  M  dMrty  ^^Sm^^ 
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vuf  have  derived  fkrom  tho  itudy  of  the  ^mt  maitm  and 
of  tbe  aotique,  he  never  attained  the  elegance  of  tbe  Roman 
school. 

After  bis  return  from  Italy  he  lived  flar  some  time  at 
Utrecht,  in  the  service  of  tbe  bishop,  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
From  Utrsobt  he  went  to  Middelburg,  where  he  painted 
the  celebrated  altarpiece,  representing  tbe  Descent  from 
tbe  Cross,  for  tbe  great  chwoh.  This  picture^  which  was  of 
extnuirdinary  dimeniiona,  was  hi^ly  admired  by  Albert 
Durer.  The  church,  with  this  picture  and  oil  Uie  treasures 
of  art  that  it  contained,  was  destroyod  by  lightning.  He 
seoms  to  have  lived  in  a  very  extravagant  manner  at  Hid- 
delburg,  and  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison ;  but  whether 
for  debts  or  for  some  exoesaes  is  not  known.  It  uem%  to 
hare  been  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  that  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  employed  in  theiierviceof  Henry  VIII. 
He  painted  the  king's  children,  and  many  portraits  of  the 
nobility,  whiob  gained  bim  great  reputation.  Several  of 
his  pictures  painted  in  Bnglaod  are  still  in  existence,  and 
others  were  destroyed  in  tbe  fire  at  Whitehall  Palace.  One 
of  his  finest  works  is  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Carlisle.  It  represents  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  and  is 
a  rich  composition,  in  whiob  there  are  thirty  principal 
fif^ures.  Dr.  Waa^n,  in  his '  Arts  and  Artiste  in  England,' 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  picture,  which  is  in  as 
^>od  a  state  of  fweserration  as  if  it  bad  been  floi^wd  only 
yesterday.  Most  of  the  great  galleries  on  the  Gmtinent 
have  specimens  of  hia  works.  Among  these  are  three  in 
tbe  celebrated  collection  formed  by  Messrs.  Boisserfe,  wbieb 
contained  alwve  300  pictures  by  the  antient  German  mas- 
ten,  which  they  saved  from  neglect  or  destnietioQ  during 
ibe  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  are  now  in 
(he  possession  of  tbe  king  of  Bavaria.  These  pictures  are  a 
very  large  and  splendid  composition,  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  and  a 
small  highly-finished  picture  representing  tbe  Virgin  Mary 
ns  Q^een  of  Heaven.  This  is  conjectured  to  be  the  pic- 
ture which  was  most  highly  extolled  during  his  lifetime, 
and  which  he  painted  while  in  the  service  of  the  mai^ 
quis  of'Verens,  a  wealthy  Flemish  nobleman,  and  in  which 
he  took  the  marchioness  and  her  son  as  models  fbr  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  This  nobleman  having  to  entertain 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  put  all  the  persons  in  his  service 
into  new.  and  splendid  liveries,  and  among  tbe  rest  ordered 
suits  of  rich  white  brocade  for  his  painter  and  two  others  of 
his  household.  Mabuse,  under  some  pretence,  got  pos- 
session of  the  brocade,  which  he  sold,  and  spent  the  produce 
at  a  tavern.  When  the  great  day  came,  and  the  retainers 
and  servants  were  to  pais  in  procession  before  tbe  emperor, 
the  dress  of  Mabuse  ippeAred  to  be  of  such  superior  white- 
ness and  beauty,  tbat  tbe  eropflror  desired  to  examine  it, 
and,  to  his  astonisliraflnt,  uiwoverBd  it  to  be  paper:  thus 
tbe  secret  came  out.  and  erestly  anjused  the  company. 
It  is  said  that  MabuN)  died  m  but  neither  tbe  place 
nor  manner  of  his  death  ii  knof  f).  ' 

Such  are  the  particular  i^Hfeb  f (I  bave  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  lifb  of  this  artllt.  ThT1>9  different  aeoounts 
of  him  now  befbre  us  urm  in  f  irff^E  ^bedatfls  of  1 499  and 
1562  as  those  of  bis  birth  aha  Mm.  vpiere  ia  however 
one  circumstance  which  is  absotuitiy  IrreconcOeahle  with 
these  dates.  In  tho  catalogue  of  tnC  pjctursa  belonging  to 
King  Charles  I.  is 'The  childran  of  nenry  VII.:  -Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  Henry  (afierwar^in  Hpnry  VIIJ.),  and 
Princess  Margaret.*  Dr.  Waa^n.  who  sav  tlm  picture  at 
Hampton  Court,  says,  *  As  Pnnce  Henry,  who  was  bom  in 
1492,  appears  to  be  about  seven  years  old,  the  picture  was 
painted  about  1499,  which  fixes  the  time  when  Mabuse  was 
in  England;*  but  1499  was  the  year  in  which  all  the  ac- 
counts fix  the  birth  of  tbe  artist  himself. 
MACA'CO.  [Lbkvrioa  voL  xiii.,  p.  419.] 
MACA'CUS,  a  barbaroua  word  Ibonded  on  the  term 
MaiMO  (writtMi  by  the  French  Maeamu),  which,  according 
to  Cuvier  and  the  »athor  of 'Natural  History  of  Monkeys, 
Lemurs,  and  Opossums,*  appears  for  tbe  first  time  in  Maro- 
grave's  '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Brazil,'  as  the  native  appellation  of  a 
kind  of  monkey  found  in  Congo  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  author  of  *  The  Natural  History  of 
Hrakeya,*  &c  observes  that  its  application  to  an  Asiatic 
species,  of  a  genus  totally  distinct  from  that  to  which  tbe 
animal  properly  bearing  it  really  belongs,  is  one  of  the 
many  aimilar  errors  of  nomenclature  committed  by  Buffon, 
at  that  time  indeed  unavoidable  from  the  very  limited  know- 
ledge which  nadwliata  fomamei  on  the  enj^jec*  of  speeifle 


diitinotions,  and  Mpedally  from  the  oonftuloo  »bUi  nfptfi 
in  the  geographical  part  of  zoology. 

Lao^pwe  seems  to  have  been  the  fiiit  wbo  Latinized  this 
term,  and  he  was  followed  by  other  French  zoologists  as 
well  as  by  those  of  other  oountriaa.  The  Oumderote  or 
fVanderow  appears  to  be  considered  the  type  of  the  genus, 
at  least  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  heterogeneous  apeeiaa 
oomprefaended  under  the  title. 

Thus  Cuvier  arranges  under  the  Macaques  tbe  following 
SimiadtBi  ^lentUt  ainiea,  radiata,  cyrumolgut  and  ey- 
noomhabu,  rhenu,  nemettrina,  &e. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  the  genus  as  the  last  of  hu  iub&mify 
Cereirpitheeina  (&mily  HominidtB). 

M.  Lesson,  who  makes  the  ehuaeters  of  the  genua  eon- 
sist  in  a  facial  angle  of  from  40  to  49  degrees;  in  aw^ 
strong  development  of  the  aupraeiliary  and  occipital  creats ; 
tbe  presence  of  pouches  and  callosities,  andja  tail  more  or 
less  long,  gives  as  its  dental  formula  tbat  which  ia  oommoo 
to  so  many  of  the  Simiadee,  viz. : 

Incisors  i;  Canines -J-^^  Molars  5-Il4= 32: 

and  he  arranges  under  it  the  following  species :  Silenus, 
Stm'cus,  earbonariia,  radiatut,  eyuomoigut,  rhenti,  nema- 
atrinuM,  and  tpedonu. 

Sir  William  Jardine  adopts  the  genus  with  the  following 
species:  Macaei,  Silemu,  Siniatw,  radiatui,  cynomolgru, 
rnesw,  nemettrinust  and  niger. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  also  adopts  tbe  genus,  gives  the  species 
the  English  appellation  of  Ape-B<U>oon»,  and  he  considers 
that  they  are  distinguished  by  an  elongated  muzzle,  as  in 
Macaeua  earbonariut,  much  more  prominent  than  in  the 
Cercocebi,  and  by  a  tail  raortfor  less  lengthened  :  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  they  differ  from  the  Cyanocephali  (Cyno- 
cephali)  of  Cuvier,  or  True  Baboons,  because  their  nostrils 
•open  obliquely  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muxzle.'  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks  that  the  form  of  these  animals,  neverthe- 
less, shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Cercocebi,  which  ia 
further  increased  by  their  possessing  a  tail ;  although  this 
member  is  generally  so  short  that  it  seldom  equals  a  thiid 
of  tbe  length  of  the  body.  The  muzzle,  he  obsorvei,  is  so 
much  elongated,  that  the  fkcial  ansle  does  not  exoeed  45% 
and  the  canine  teeth  are  strong  pna  large.  He  further  re- 
marks that  it  deserves  attention,  that  some  of  the  speeiea 
(aa  M.  Silmus.  Stnicus,  and  radiatu*)  are  remarkabw  for 
having  crests,  which  either  assume  the  form  of  a  mane  or 
of  a  radiated  tuft.  The  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  has  the 
hairs  disposed  in  this  manner,  while  its  elongated  muzzle, 
in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
genus,  and  he  states  that  the  form  of  these  animals  sepa- 
rates them  widely  from  the  monkeys  ;  it  is,  he  says,  strong 
and  compact,  while  their  disposition  is  cunning  and  mis- 
trustful. He  concludes  by  remarking,  that  the  crested 
species  inhabit  India,  and  tbat  the  others  are  African. 
{Nat.  Hitt.  and  Cta»gificaUon  of  Quadrupeds.) 

The  author  of  tbe  'Natural  History  of  Monkeya,  Lennin, 
and  Opossums'  rdects.  for  substantial  reasons  given  in  that 
work,  tbe  genus  MaeaeuSt  and  applies  the  terra  Baboons,  as 
usually  understood  and  applied  in  the  English  language,  to 
a  group  of  Simiee  co-ordinate  with  the  apet  and  monkeys. 
as  described  by  him,  distinguished  from  tbe  apes  by  tbe 
equality  of  their  members,  their  cheek -pouohes  and  ischial 
callosities,  and  from  the  monkeys  by  tbe  short  robust  make 
of  their  bodies  and  extremities,  their  tubercular  tails,  too 
short  to  execute  the  functions  usually  assigned  tothatoi^n, 
and  the  mountain  rather  than  sylvan  habitat  which-  this 
conformation  necessarily  induces. 

'The  most  prominent  of  these  traits  of  structure,'  con- 
tinues tbe  author, '  the  abbreviated  or  tubercular  nature  of 
the  tail,  is  the  idea  usually  attached  to  the  word  baboon, 
and  it  is  oertainly  tbe  moat  prominent  uid  characieriatib 
attribute  of  the  group ;  linee,  as  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  comparative  development  of  this 
organ,  if  not  the  immediate  cause,  is  at  all  events  the  moal 
certain  index  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  these  animala : 
and  he  makes  the  baboons  thus  defined  comprise  two  dis- 
tinct genera,  Aiptd  and  CimocapAaAtf,  .respectively  con- 
fined, with  one  or  two  exeeptioni,  to  the  oontinents  of  Aaia 
and  Africa. 

The  author  then  introduces  to  the  reader's  notice  tbe 
genus  fiipio  as  the  last  and  lowest  of  the  groups  which  in- 
habit the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  great  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  aDdvhudi^app0aCj,t(]Ljoecui^^,Ltlie8e 
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regions  the  ntuation  which  the  Cynoeaphah  fill  in  Africa. 
Of  the  forms  placed  by  the  author  under  this  ffenui  the 
Wanderoo  and  Gelada  {Papio  Silenut  and  Papio  Qelada) 
ftre  the  only  species  in  which  the  tail  acquires  any  len^ : 
it  never  reaches,  he  remarks,  heyond  the  honghs,  nor  u  it 
ever  employed  to  assist  the  pn^ressiTe  motioni  of  the  ani- 
mals as  among  the  Cerec^thaei,  These  speetes,  Aerefitre, 
he  thinks  cannot  he  separated  with  any  kind  of  propriety 
from  the  Pl^ot  with  tuberculous  tails,  merely  on  aor^unt 
at  their  comparative  length ;  because  that  organ,  though 
rather  more  developed  in  the  Wanderoo  and  Rhesus  than 
in  the  Magot  and  Papio  niger,  is  still  greatly  abbreviated  as 
compared  with  the  tails  Uie  Cgrcofitheeit  and  entirely 
devoid  of  influence  as  an  element  iu  the  habits  and  economy 
of  animal  life. 

The  following  is  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  as  the  dental  de- 
velopment of  the  Macaques  and  Cynocephales,  and  is  taken 
from  the  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  {Macaque  Bonnet 
Chimi*) 


Teeth  oF  MBcaeiu,  tee . 

Revertmg  to  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  Na- 
tural Hittory  of  Monkeys,  &c,  we  find  the  Papios  divided 
into  two  small  groups,  mstiDguished  by  the  grrater  or  less 
length  of  the  tail  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  tubereulotu  form 
or  total  absence  on  the  other;  of  the  latter  the  well-known 
Magot,  or  Barhary  Ape,  is  an  example,  and  the  Wsnderoo* 
{Maeacua  Sitemis  of  authors,  I^pio  Silenus  of  the  author 
of  the  Nat.  Hut.  qf  Monkeys),  is  an  illustration  of  the 
former. 

Descnptxrm  qf  the  Wanderoo. — Hair  deep  black  through- 
ou^  with  the  ezreption  of  the  long  beai  d  or  mane,  which 
descends  on  each  side  of  the  face  in  the  form  of  a  ruff,  ex- 
tending downwards  over  the  chest,  and  varying  from  an 
ash-gray  to  a  pure  while.  The  upper  part  of  the  fuce  be- 
tween the  eyes  naked  and  flesh-coloured ;  the  muzzle  per- 
fbetly  black.  Cheek-poucbes  large,  callosities  of  consider- 
able tiiei  and  fleah-eeloured.  Tail  about  half  as  long  as  the 

•  LM»Wkd  Baboon  of  l^BMt. 


body,  and  when  perfect,  which  m  captivity  is  not  often 
case,  terminating  in  a  brush  of  tufted  hairs  (Bennett) 

Oeographieal  Distribution. — Peninsula  of  India,  Cej^ion? 
(Knox).  M.  Duvaucel  saw  the  animal  in  the  menagerie  it 
Banaepore,  and  states,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  that  the 
Indiaiu  rave  it  the  name  of  Nil  bandar,  or  perhaps,  ts  thi 
author  S  Nat.  Sitt.  of  Monkay*  obswvas,  more  pqwh 
nyl  or  neel  bhmder,  s^ifying  the  dark  bine  or  blm 
bnundcv;  but  tbis,  continue^  the  last-mentioned 
evidendy  ref^  noerely  to  the  ot^ur  of  the  hair,  tnd  oc 
scarcely  be  the  real  appellation  of  the  aninul,  wbidi,  lot 
being  anatiTe  of  Bengal,  is  not  likely  to  have  a  Ben^ 
name. 

Habits,  &e. — Fatbn  Vincent  Maria  gives  the  fdlowing 
quaint  account  of  this  species.  *  There  are  found.'  says  the 
Padre, '  four  sorts  of  monkeys  on  the  ooast  of  Malabar;  tbe 
first  is  quite  black  with  glossy  hair  and  a  white  beard  rousd 
the  chin,  measuring  rather  more  than  a  pahn  in  leogili 
The  other  monkeys  pay  to  this  so  profound  a  respect  tlit 
they  are  humble  in  bis  presence,  as  though  they  appreciated 
his  superiority.  The  princes  and  mighty  lords  bold  him  in 
much  estimation  for  nis  endowments  m  gravi^,  n^jadtj, 
and  the  appearanoe  of  visdom  above  every  other  moo^. 
He  is  readily  trained  to  enact  a  variety  of  eeremooia  tu 
affected  courtesies,  which  he  goes  thnn^h  with  so  gitn  i 
face,  and  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  thii^  to 
see  them  so  exactly  performed  by  an  irrational  creature.' 

The  general  posture  of  the  spenies  is  on  all  fours  m 
seated ;  in  which  positions  it  usually  takes  its  food,  either 
by  the  hands  or  by  bringing  the  mouth  to  it.  Its  first 
operation  in  feeding  is  generally  to  fill  the  cheek-poucbcL* 
It  sleeps  either  on  its  side  or  sitting,  bent  forward,  and 
^vilh  the  head  on  the  breast.  Those  which  we  have  sees  it. 
captivity  have  exhibited  varied  temperaments.  One  in  par- 
ticular was  all  life,  spirit,  and  mischief,  while  anotberm 
melancholy  and  staid  in  its  deportment ;  and  yet  the  beallt 
of  both  these  aniiMls  appeared  to  he  equally  good,  norjni 
there  much  difference  iu  their 


Vauderaa 


MACAO,  a  town  in  China,  situated  at  the  southern  «i- 
tremity  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Choo  Kiang,  or  Canton  nw. 
22"  i  3*  N .  laL  and  about  11 3°  E.  long,  about  80  nul»  fwa 
Canton  by  sea. 


It  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  piomonWJi 
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itreteliiDg  Bouthwcl  from  the  istand  of  Macao,  which  ia 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  larger  island  of 
Kiang-aban-hien.  The  town  extends  across  the  central 
part  the  peninsula  from  the  roadstead  of  Macao  on  the  east 
to  the  interior  harbour  on  the  west,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide  in  this  direction,  whilst  from  north- 
aast  to  south-west  it  occnpiei  about  two  milM.  The  streets 
are  n^ular,  but  mostly  namw.  A  eonnderable  number  of 
houses  have  been  bnilt  1^  the  Portuguese  and  other  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  in  the  European  atyfe,  but  the  greater  part 
are  Chinese  buildings.  There  are  some  churches  and  cod- 
vents  in  the  town,  and  also  three  small  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  wall  built  by  the  Chinese  across  the 
isthmus  is.  carefully  guarded  by  them,  and  the  Europeans 
are  not  permitte^^  to  pass  it.  The  roadstead  of  Macao  is 
much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  gale^  during  the  monaoona. 
The  interior  harbour  is  spacious,  well  sheltered,  and  has 
excellent  anchoring-ground;  bi!t  being  situated  out  of  the 
route  to  Canton,  and  open  only  to  the  south-west,  it  cannot 
well  be  used  during  the  south-western  monsoons.  For  that 
reason  it  is  rarely  entered  by  vessels,  which  commonly  lie  in 
the  harbour,  called  Typa  Cabrado,  which  is  ftumed  by  four 
small  rocky  islands,  lying  south  of  the  southern  oKtremily 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  Macao  is  built.  Hiis  harbour  is 
notlaige,  but  as  these  islands  are  high  and  enclose  it  almost 
completely  on  all  sides,  it  is  per^ctly  safe,  even  during 
the  heaviest  gales.  The  entrance  for  vessels  is  from  the 
east,  but  boats  may  pass  through  the  northern  channel  di- 
rect to  the  town,  which  is  only  about  two  miles  distant. 
About  30  miles  north-east  of  Macao,  farther  up  the  eestuary, 
is  the  rocky  island  of  Lintin,  on  the  western  side  of  which 
is  excellent  anchor-ground,  where  the  larger  vessels  lie-to 
before  they  proce^  to  Canton,  and  where  an  extensive 
smuggling  trade  is  carried  on. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Portuguese  possess  the 
sovereignty  of  Macao ;  but  that  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  they  pay  B  giound-rent  amounting  to  50Q  taels  per 
annum,  and  Chinese  mandarins  inspect  periodically  the 
Pmrtuguese  forts,  as  well  as  levy  a  duty  on  the  Macao  ship- 
ping. A  dvil  mandarin,  called  Tso-tan^  resides  witUn  the 
town,  as  governor  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  China;  he 
•keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  inhabitants,  and  oommunicates 
information  to  his  superiors.  The  only  privilege  which  the 
Portuguese  possessis  to  govern  themselves ;  while  theChineso 
population  of  the  town  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
mandarins.  The  former,  including  slaves,  does  not  exceed  : 
5000,  while  the  Chinese  are  calculated  to  be  above  30,000. 
Besides  the  Portuguese,  individuals  of  other  European 
nations  reside  in  the  town,  especially  Englishmen,  who  pass 
the  summer  months  there,  and  go  to  (^ton  in  autumn, 
when  the  vessels  arrive. 

The  trade  of  Macao  was  formerly  considerable,  but  it  has 
been  continually  decreasing.  The  Portuguese  are  permitted 
to  employ  twenty-flve  vessels  in  this  trade,  but  they  actually 
do  not  possess  much  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
most  lucrative  branch  was  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium, 
which  has  almost  entirely  passed  to  the  island  of  Lintin. 
(Horsburgli ;  The  Chinfifte,  by  Davis.) 

MACARTNEY,  GEORGE  MACARTNEY,  EARL 
OF,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  George  Macartney,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  but  whose  family  had  been 
for  some  generations  settled  on  their  estate  of  Lissanoure, 
near  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  was  born  on  the  I41h  of  May,  1737.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  in  1 759,  after  having  obtained  his  degree 
of  M  A.,  he  came  to  London,  where  be  entered  himself  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  without  any  intention  of  prosecuting 
the  profhssion  of  the  Uw.  He  then  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1764  it  was  arranged, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Holland,  with  one  of  the 
members  of  whose  family  he  had  farmed  an  intimacy  on 
the  Continent,  that  he  should  be  returned  to  the  British 
parliament  for  Midhurst,  under  the  patron^e  of  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  slate;  but  this 
destination  was  changed  by  his  appointment,  22nd  August 
of  the  same  year,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  for  tne  purpose  of  concluding  a  commerciiU  treaty 
vith  that  country.  He  was  knightecl  before  proceeding  on 
this  business,  which,  after  a  long  and  arduous  negotiation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  not  only  opposed  by  rival  in- 
twesti  at  the  court  ta  whidi  he  was  sen^  but  thwarted  by 


very  annoying  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet, 
he  at  last  brouKht  to  a  satisractory  conclusion.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  June,  1 767,  and  soon  after  received  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  idenipolen- 
tiary  to  Russia,  whidi  however  dreumstances  induoed  him 
to  reugn. 

In  FebnuuT,  1768.  be  named  lady  Jane  Stuart,  seoond 
daughter  of  uie  earl  of  Bute ;  and  in  April  was  letumed  to 
parliament  for  CodKermouth.  In  July  foUowiiw  he  ex- 
changed this  seat  fw  one  in  the  pariiament  cf  hu  nttive 
country,  having  been  elected  for  Armagh  in  contemplatiaii 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  fir  Ire- 
land, wnich  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Townshend  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  scheme  of  government,  under  which  the 
lord-lieutenant  should  be,  not,  as  heretofore,  an  occasional 
visitor  only,  but  a  permanent  resident  in  the  country. 

Macartney,  wbo  was  now  sworn  of  the  Irish  privy-council,  ' 
greatly  disiinguisbed  himself  by  his  exertions  in  the  de- 
bales  of  the  House  of  Commons  gainst  Flood,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  held  his  ofBce 
til)  June,  1773.  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  1 774  was  appdnted  to  the  sineoure  of  governor  of 
Toome  Cutla^  which  produced  an  inoome  of  above  100<UL 
In  October,  1774,  he  was  returned  to  the  British  parl^ 
ment  as  member  for  the  Ayr  burghs;  but  in  December, 
1775,  he  was  sent  abroad  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Granada.  He  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Macartney,  1 0th  of  June,  1 776.  He  remained  in 
Granada  till  July,  1779,  when  after  a  most  gallant  defenoe 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  island  at  discretion  to 
the  French  admiral  Count  d'Estaing,  and  was  himself  sent 
prisoner  to  France.  He  was  however  very  soon  exchanged, 
and  after  having  been  employed  by  Lord  North  in  a  con- 
fidential mission  to  Irdand,  was  in  September,  1780,  again 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  for  Beeralstone. 

the  14th  of  December  of  the  same  year'  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  East  India  Company  governor  of  Bfadcps. 
Having  returned  to  England  in  January,  1786,  he  fouind 
that  before  his  arriral  be  had  been  appointed  governor- 
general;  but  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  eonsider- 
ations  induced  him  to  decline  that  post,  and  it  was  eventu- 
ally given  to  Lord  Comwallis.  Very  soon  after  bis  return 
home  Macartney  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Major-General  Stuart,  an  officer  whom  he  had  when  in 
India  found  it  expedient  to  remove  from  the  service.  In 
1 788  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Peers,  and  he  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  country  till 
1792,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  most  memorable 
public  employment  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Pekin. 
Having  on  the  28th  of  June  been  made  an  Irish  viscount, 
he  sailed  on  the  26th  of  September,  taking  widi  liim  as 
his  secretary  his  old  friend  Sir  George  Staunton,  1^ 
whom  the  account  of  the  embassy  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  public  The  amount  of  the  benefit  gained  by  this  first 
diplomatic  communication  on  the  part  or  England  with  the 
court  of  Pekin  has  been  matter  of  dispute ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  no  other  person  could  have  accomplished 
more  than  was  done  by  Lord  Macartney,  whose  conduct  at 
least  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  subjects  of  the 
Celestial  empire  with  a  respect  for  the  country  which  he 
represented.  He  left  China  on  the  17th  of  March,  1794, 
and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  having  on  the  lat  of  March  previous  been  made 
Earl  Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  June,  1795,  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to 
Italy,  {torn  which  he  returned  in  Hav,  1796;  and  having 
on  uie  8th  of  June  been  made  a  British  peer  by  the  Utle  w 
baron  Macartney,  be  was  in  the  end  of  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  newly  captured  territtxy  of  tbe  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  remained  till  November,  1798,  when 
his  impair^  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England. 
The  same  cause  induced  him  to  refuse  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  a  seat  in  tlie  cabinet, 
which  was  offered  him  on  the  formation  of  the  Addington 
ministry  in  1801 ;  and  he  lived  in  retirement,  suffering 
severely  from  gout,  till  his  death,  at  Chiswick,  31st 
March,  1806.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Macariney  die* 
charged  his  duty  in  the  various  public  services  in  which  ha 
was  employed  procured  him  from  all  parties  the  reputation 
of  very  considerable  ability  and  the  highest  honour.  An 
account  of  fais  public  Ufo,  with  a  salection-from  his  uapub- 
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liibad  vritiaga.  has  appeared  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Bamw, 
in  8  vols.  4to.,  London,  1607,  with  hia  portiait  ^eAxed.  Hia 
wntinga  here  printed,  which  occupy  the  Moond  toIuiim, 
coiwiat  of  extracts  from  a«  *  Account  of  the  Rmsian  Bm- 
pire,'  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Politieid  Hiitory  of  Ireland,'  and 
'  A  Journal  of  his  Embassy  to  China.'  The  manuscript  of 
the 'Account  of  ftuatia'  a  in  the  king's  library  at  the 
Biituh  Museum,  and  also  a  printed  but  not  published  copy 
of  the  same  tract,  in  8to..  dated  London.  1768.   The  Lile 
oecupies  the  first  four  hundred  and  twelve  pages  of  the  first 
volume  of  Sir  John  Barrow's  work. 
M'CARTHY.  SIR  C.  [Abhamtkbs.] 
MACASSAR.   [Celebes,  vol  vi..  p.  400.] 
MACAUCO.   [Lemurid*.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  419.] 
MACAULAY,  CATHARINB,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Sawbridge,  Esq.,  of  OUantigh,  in  Kent,  where  she 
was  born  in  1733.    She  took  the  name  by  which  she  is  best 
known  from  her  first  husband  Dr.  George  Macauhiy,  a 
lAudon  physician,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1760.  It 
was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  commenced  authoreai,  by 
the  publication  of  her  '  History  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion df  James  I.  to  the  elevatwn  of  the  Houie  of  Hanover.* 
the  first  v(duroe  of  whieh.  in  4to.,  appeared  in  1 763,  and  the 
fifth  and  last,  which  however  only  brought  the  narrative  down 
to  the  Restoration.in  1 77 1.  The  work  also  went  through  mon 
thap  one  editionia  8vo.   On  its  first  publication  it  attracted 
considerable  attention,  principally  from  the  double  piquancy 
of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  writer ;  but. 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  liveliness  of  remark,  and 
its  notice  of  a  f^>od  many  focts  omitted  by  most  of  our  other 
historians,  it  has  not  been  found  to  have  merit  enough  to 
compensate  for  its  inflamed  and  narrow  partibanship.  the 
loose  shambling  gallop  of  the  style,  and  its  general  cha- 
racter of  common-place  and  superficiality,  ao  that  it  has  long 
passed  into  the  oblivion  of  waste  paper.   The  five  volumes 
of  the  History  were  followed,  in  1778.  by  another,  entitled 
*  The  History  of  England  flrom  the  Revolution  to  the  preseni 
time,  in  a  series  of  Lettws  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson, 
rector  of  Sl  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster,' 4to.,  Bath.   The  six  letters  of  which  this  volume 
coQUSts  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  admin  istratiou 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

In  1778.  or  according  to  another  account,  in  I  785,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  having  lost  her  first  husband,  married  a  Mr. 
Oraham,  of  whom  all  that  is  told  is  that  he  was  so  many 
years  her  junior  as  to  expose  the  lady  to  much  irreverent 
remark.  She  also  wrote  Eoveral  pamphlets,  both  during 
the  progre!>s  of  her  great  work,  and  after  its  completion. 
Of  these  the  catalogue- makers  have  pr«ser\'ed  the  following 
titles :— '  Remarks  on  Hobbes's  Rudiments  of  Government 
and  Society,'  1767,  enlarged  and  republished  in  1769.  with 
the  more  striking  title  of  *  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Positimis ;'  *  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  (Burke's) 
entitled  Thougfata  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discon- 
tents,* 1770  ;  *  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot 
land,  and  Ireland,  on  the  present  Important  Crisis  of 
Affairs,'  \77A  ;  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral 
Truth,'  called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition,  '  Letters 
on  Education,'  1 790 ;  and  '  Observations  on  the  Reflections 
of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,'  1791. 
In  1765  she  made  a  voyage  to  America  to  visit  Washington. 
On  her  return,  she  retired  with  her  husband  to  a  small 
bouse  in  Leicestershire,  where  she  died  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1791.  In  1790  was  printed  a  little  volume  entitled  '  A  Cata- 
logue of  Tracts,'  which  a  matmsoript  annotation  on  the  copy 
in  the  royal  library  in  the  British  Muaeum  states  to  he 'Mrs. 
Uaeaalay V  meaning  apparently  the  tracts  in  her  library. 
The  titles  are  between  5000  and  6000  in  number,  besides 
about  1300  sermons.  Chalmers  (Biog.  Diet.)  refers  for 
fiirther  information  respecting  Mrs.  M&caulay  to  the  Gen- 
Uemar^t  Magaxine^  vols.  xL  and  Ixi. ;  British  Critic,  vol. 
iv. ;  Baldwin  s  Literary  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  Boswell's  Life  qf 
Johnton  ;  and  Wilkes's  Life  and  Lettert.  There  is  a  me- 
dallion  profile  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  prefixed  to  the  3rd  vol.  of 
the  original  edition  of  her  History,  published  in  1767 ;  and 
Uie  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  letters  to  her  friend  Dr. 
Wilson  presents  a  monumental  full-length  figure  of  her, 
nmrenUy  copied  from  a  monument  'n^ich  the  zeal  of 
Wilson  had  induced  him  to  erect  to  her  in  his  church,  but 
which  was  remofed  by  tb»  o^oute  seal  of  his  successor  iu 
tbelkTOit 


UAGAW.  rPfiKMnns.] 
MACCABEES  <el  MfltmCaMt),  a  Jewish  &mily 
hrated  for  their  faeroie  resiatance  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Gwik.  kings  of  Syria  in  the  leoond  century  befbra  the 
Christian  nra.  Tneir  genealogy  has  been  given  under 
AsHONX&Ms.  Though  the  name  Uaceabees  is  applied  to 
the  whole  foraily  of  Mattathias,  and  is  often  used  even  with 
a  wider  signification,  it  belonged  properiy  only  to  Judas, 
the  third  son  of  Hattathias,  who  was  suroamad  Macrab»na 
i'*^^  tlu  iamaunr)  on  aoeonnt  of  his  prowess  in  war: 

(1  ifacc^  ii.  4.)  Others  derive  the  name  ftom  the  initial 
letters  of  the  phrase  n^T  thVf^  713*103  ''p.  'Who  among 

the  gods  is  like  thee,  O  Jehovah  ?*  {Ex.,  xv.  :  1),  which 
they  suppose  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the 
Maccabees.  If  this  were  the  case  the  Greek  form  would 
be  Kaxatam,  not  MancoCai^. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  his  return  from  his  aecono 
campaign  in  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  polluted  the 
Temple,  carried  away  from  it  the  sacied  utensils  and  trea- 
sures, and  made  Philip  the  Phrygian  govonor  of  JndM 
(B.C.  169).  Two  years  htor,  after  his  last  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, ha  commenced  a  Airious  peneeutinn  of  the  Jews 
ApoUoniUB,  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  was  sent  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  he  attacked  and  plundered,  massacring 
many  men,  and  making  the  women  and  children  captives. 
He  fortified  Mount  Sion,  and  placed  in  it  a  Syrian  garrison. 
At  the  same  time  Antiochus  issued  an  edict  that  all  his  sub- 
jects should  adopt  the  same  usages ;  and  not  content  with 
this  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  he  sent  orders  for 
bidding  them  the  exercise  of  their  religious  riles,  and  oom- 
manding  them  to  sacnfice  to  idols,  to  profane  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  discontinue  circumcision.  Reeistence  to  these  com- 
mands was  made  a  capital  offence,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
were  put  to  death ;  while  some  saved  themselves  by  fleeing 
into  the  wilderness,  and  others  conformed  to  the  idofatnHtt 
rites  imposed  upon  them.  The  books  of  the  law  woe 
sought  tor  and  destroyed,  and  whoever  kept  them  was  put 
to  dcnth.  Jerusalem  was  deserted,  and  the  Temple  wa* 
polluted  a  second  time.  An  old  man,  named  Athenrui, 
who  was  sent  by  Antiochus  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  the  Greek 
religion,  placed  on  the  great  altar  a  smaller  altar  to  Jupiter' 
Olympius,  which  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  MaccaWi 
calls 'the  abomination  of  desolation'  (1  Mace.,  i.  54),  al- 
luding, it  is  genemJly  supposed,  to  the  prophecy  of  Diioid 
(viii.  13;  xil  31  ;  xii.  11).  In  consequence  of  this  the 
daily  sacrifice  ceased  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Cbasleo, 
which  answered  to  parts  of  December  and  January,  s  c. 
168-7.  iClinton's  Fasti,  vol.  iii.,  p.  321.)  The  offiews  o? 
Antiochus  were  sent  through  the  cities  of  Judeea  to  enforce 
the  king's  edict.  Some  of  them  camo  to  Modin,  xrhen 
Matlaihias  dwelt  and  lamented  with  his  five  sons  over  the 
state  of  l«ael.  Upon  the  attempt  bebig  made  to  compd 
the  people  of  the  city  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Mattathias  madt 
an  open  resistance,  killed  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice; 
stew  the  fcingr's  officer,  and  pulled  down  the  altar.  He 
then  fled  to  the  mountains  with  his  sons  and  their  adhe- 
rents. About  the  same'  time  some  Jews  who  had  taken 
refuge- in  the  wilderness  were  attecked  on  the  Sabbath  by 
Philip,  the  governor  of  Judsa,  and  massacred  without  re- 
sistance to  the  number  of  a  thousand.  In  consequence  of 
this  Mattathias  and  his  party  resolved  not  to  abstain  frooi 
fighting  on  the  Sabbath.  Being  now  joined  by  the  Ass- 
dsans,  a  sect  of  very  strict  religionists,  and  others,  Matta- 
thias went  through  the  Jewish  cities  destroying  the  altais 
of  idols,  punishing  the  apostete  Jews,  and  enforcing  the  law 
of  Moses.  In  the  midst  of  this  successful  course  Matta- 
thias died,  having  appointed  his  third  son,  Judas  Maccabeus 
his  successor  in  the  military  command,  and  bis  second  soa, 
Simon  Hatthes,  to  be  his  broth«'s  counsellor  (B.c.  166). 
Judaa  pursued  his  ftlher's  career  of  victory.  He  defeiued 
and  slew  Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  with  a 
small  force  put  to  flight  a  large  army  under  Seron.  the 
lieutenant  of  Ptolemy  Macro,  governor  of  Coele^yris. 
Antiochus  now  gathered  an  immense  army,  with  part  of 
which  he  marched  agunst  the  Armenians  and  PersiaQS, 
leaving  the  remainder  under  Lysias  to  act  against  tb<;  Tewi. 
Judsaa  was  presently  invaded  by  40,000  infantry  and  7000 
horse,  under  Ptolemy  Macro.  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias.  Judu 
had  only  6000  men;  but  by  a  skilful  mameuvre  be  sur- 
prised the  Syrians  in  their  camp,  and  completely  tooled 
them.  Next  year  be  defeated  an-army  oi  60JD00  foot  and 
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tdflO  horae,  wmmanded  by  Lysiss  himself,  and  by  this 
victory  became  master  of  Judfea.  His  first  care  to 
purify  the  Temple,  which  he  did  on  the  Ifltb  of  the  month 
Cbasleu,  b.c.  l(i3-4,  exactly  three  years  after  its  poUution. 
An  annual  feast  of  eight  days  iras  established  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event.  In  tho  mean  time  Judas  attacked 
the  Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sioft,  which  hovever  he  was 
unable  to  reduce,  and  fortified  the  Temple  and  the  fortress 
of  Bethsura,  near  Jerusalem.  His  attention  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations, 
whom  he  and  his  brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan  repeatedly 
defeated.  Enraged  at  these  events,  Antiochus  marched  in 
great  haste  to  invade  Judiea,  but  died  on  hii  way  in  the 
greatest  agony,  confessing  that  he  suffered  for  hit  cruelty 
to  the  Jews(B.c.  1 64  or  3>.  The  Jeirs  tiow  e^jored  a  riiort 
interval  of  peace  with  Ptolemy  Macro,  upon  whoee  death 
however  the  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations  broke  out 
afresh,  and  Judsa  was  once  more  invaded  by  Lysias,  who 
had  possession  of  the  person  of  Antiochus  Eupalor,  the 
infitnt  son  and  successor  of  Epiphanes.  Lysias  was  defeated, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  J  udas.  But  not  long  after  this, 
at  the  instigation  of  some  idolatrous  Jews  who  bad  escaped 
itom  the  castle  on  Mount  Sion,  Lyaias  and  the  king  again 
invaded  Judeawith  100,000  foot,  20.000  horse,  32  elephants, 
and  300  war  chariots.  Before  this  force  Judas  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  after  fighting  one  great  battle,  in  which 
JUS  younger  brother  Eleazar  Savaran  died  in  performing 
an  facroie  action.  (1  JUboc,  vi.  43-46.)  Bethsura  was  taken, 
and  the  Jews  were  closely  besieged  in  the  Temple,  when 
Lysiaa  val  compelled,  by  the  state  ofaffiun  in  Syria,  to 
grant  them  peace  on  ftveuraUe  terms ;  but  before  leaving 
Jerusalem  lie  demolished  the  fbrtiBcationt  of  tho  Temple. 
UudN  Demetrius  Sota  the  war  was  renewed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Alcimus,  who  aspired  to  the  high-priestbood.  "nie 
Syrian  armies  sent  under  Bacefaidesand  Niranor  to  support 
bis  claims  were  defeated  by  Judas,  and  Nicanor  himself 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Capharsalama.  During  the  short 
interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Judas  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  But  in  the  nest  year  (b.c.  160)  another 
army  entered  J  udna  under  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  and 
Judas  Maccabnus  fell  in  battle. 

The  Syrians  were  now  for  a  time  masters  of  the  country, 
and  Alcimus  was  eslablished  in  the  priea^ood.  About 
Ibis  thne  John,  the  eldest  son  of  If  attatbias,  fell  into  an 
amhuihof  ihe  erwm^.ftnd  was  put  to  death.  In  ^e  follow- 
ing year  Alcimus  died  in  agony  while  engaged  in  violating 
tlw  sanctity  of  the  Temple;  and  Bacehides  left  Jud»e, 
which  remained  in  peace  for  two  years  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Jonathan  Appbus,  the  youngest  of  the  Maceabiean 
family.  At  the  end  of  this  pericwl  another  invasion  of 
the  Syrians  was  repelled,  and  Bacchides  made  peace  with 
-Jonathan,  whose  authority  became  fully  established.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Maccabees  has  already  been  given 
fully  enough  unrler  Asuonxanb.  See  alHO  Antiocbus  ; 
Jaws;  Judas  Maccabsds;  Jonathan  Apfhds;  and 
SiVON  Matthis. 

f  The  1st  and  2nd  books  of  Maccabea ;  Jose^hus ;  Jahn's 
Sebreto  CommomcealtA;  Prideaux'a  Cofuweftonj'  Winer** 
BUtliKket  Reabohterbuek.) 

MACCABEES,  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE.  Fhe  books 
have  come  down  to  us  under  Uiis  title. 

1.  The  ^TSt  Book  fff  the  Maocabeet  contains  the  history 
of  the  Jews  during  forty  years,  from  the  aecessibn  of  An- 
tiochus Epif^anes  to  the  deaUi  of  Simon  Matthes,  bx. 
135. 

The  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  the  book  to  have 
been  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Maccabtean  princes, 
perhaps  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  the  close  of  whose  reign 
internal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  fix  its  date.  (I  Maec^ 
xvi.  23.)  The  general  opinion  of  critics  is  that  it  was 
vritlen  in  Hebrew.  Qrigen  and  Jerome  assert  that  they  had 
««en  the  Hebrew  originali  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we 
possess  bears  intemu  evidence  of  being  translated  from 
Hebrew.  It  forms  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and  there  is  an 
antient  Latin  version  made  fh)m  the  Qreek,  and  a  Syriac 
weraion,  which  Miehaelis  supposes  to  have  been  traoa- 
lated  from  the  Hebrew.  This  book  is  eenaidned  the 
best  authtHity  for  the  history  of  the  period  to  vhioh  it 
relates. 

3.  The  Second  Book  qf  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
tatters  which  are  not  connected  with  each  other,  nor  vith 
tlw  test  of  the  book.   It  then  mention!  mom  events  whioh 


preceded  the  persecution  of  Antioebus  Epiphanes,  relabM 

the  acts  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  concli^des  with  the 
defeat  of  Nicanor,  recorded  in  1  Maec,  vii. 

This  book  is  abridged  ttom  an  earlier  work  in  five  books, 
by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene.  (2  Mace.,  it  ji3-3i.)  The  author 
is  unknown,  but  from  the  style  be  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Hellenifllio  Jew.  It  exists  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint, which  is  considered  to  be  the  original,  and  there  are 
antient  versions  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  Itaauthontyis  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  first  book,  from  which  it  often  dif- 
fers. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maeoabees  are  received  u 
eanonieal  by  the  Greek  and  Rcnoan  chDrobea,  but  not  by 
Protestants.  Jmephus  intimates  ^t  they  wete  not  reckoned 
by  the  Jevra  as  inspired  {CotU.  Apmn^  )•>  f  fi><  end  Jerome 
■ays,— *  Hie  eburcb  does  indeed  read  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  eanonieal 
Scriptures.'   (PriD&L  in  iVov.  Salomonia.) 

3.  The  Third  Book  qfthe  Maccaheea  is  prior  in  time  te 
the  first  and  second,  and  in  foot  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees.  It  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jews  at  Alexandria  during  eight  or  nine  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  in  b.c.  317.  The  author  is  unknown.  The 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal. There  is  a  Syriac  version  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglotii.  but  no  antient  Latin  version  exists.  Its  canon- 
ical authority  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  &lhers 
and  by  the  Greek  church;  but  the  Western  ehurefaai 
have  never  'received  it.  In  historical  value  Dr.  Cotton 
places  it  above  the  eecond  book*  but  others  esteem  h  very 
%hUy. 

4.  The  Fhurth  Book  qf  the  Maocabeet  contains  an  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  the  Seven  Brethren  (S 
Macc;  vu  vii.X  and  of  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder 
the  temple.  (3  Maec.f  iiL)  It  is  found  in  Greek  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  in  some  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  aa 
the  treatise  of  Josepnus,  '  De  Haccabieis,'  or  *  De  Imperio 
Rationis.  It  is  praised  as  a  composition  by  Jerome 
and  Augustin,  but  it  has  never  been  reoeived  into  the 
canon. 

5.  The  F^fth  Book  of  the  Maecaboet  only  exists  in  Arabic 
and  Syriac  Calmet  snppoeee  it  to  have  been  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  thence  tranalated  into  Greek.  It  extends 
from  the  attempt  of  Hellodoms  to  plimdar  the  Temple  to 
within  a  few  yews  of  the  birth  oS  (Sirtst.  It  must  have 
been  written  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos,  for  it 
refers  to  that  e\ent  (ehaps.  ix.  and  xxi.).  The  author  is 
unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  e(K0[aled  from 
the  acta  of  the  suoceasive  high-priests. 

(The  Five  Bookt  the  Maeeabeee,  by  Henry  Cotton. 
D.C.L.,Ox£,1832;  Calmet^  i>teAonary  andi)t««er^'onf  ; 
Uie  Introductions  of  De  Wette,  Eichltom,  Bertboldl,  and 
Jahn.) 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  market-town  and  borough,  in 
the  county  palatine  Cheshire,  is  situated  in  the  hundred 
of  Macclesfield  and  parish  oS  Prestbur^.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Gonmratiou  Act  it  is  divided  ulo  six  wards,  with 
twelve  aUfennen  and  tbiitywx  eonneillori.  By  the  Reform 
Act  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Hurdsfield  were  anneted 
to  the  parliamentary  borotigb,  whiefa  sends  two  membeia  to 
parliament  The  population  of  Hacdesfield  in  IMl  wo 
8743;  in  1811  it  amounted  to  12,999;  in  1821  to  17.746; 
and  in  1831  to  83,129.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
In  1831  was  4543;  of  fomilies,  4740,  of  whom  4366  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufoetures.  Sutton  ccmtained 
5856  inhabitants,  and  Hurdsfield  3083.  The  united  popu- 
lation of  Macclesfield,  Sutton,  and  Hurdsfield  was  at  that 
time  32,068,  and  is  now  computed  to  be  40,000.  Macclcs 
field  is  168  miles  north-north-wast  from  London,  and  19 
from  Manchester. 

The  son  of  Henry  lU.,  as  earl  of  Chester,  made  Maedefr* 
fiel^  in  1260,  a  free  bMOugb.  oonsiating  of  120  burgesses. 
Various  advantages  were  afksrwaxds  granted  te  the  bur- 
ge»es  by  Edward  IIL,  Richard  Edwaid  IV.,  Elizabeth, 
and  Charles  IL 

The  town  of  Hacckafleld  is  now  the  chief  seal  in  the 
island  of  the  silk-thfowing  trade,  which  loonesaively  ad* 
vanoed  from.  1806  to  1825,  when  it  attainea  its  greatest 
prosperi^.  From  this  prosperity  it  rapidly  declined,  and  iu 
1 833  then  were  only  forty-ona  milb  at  work  out  of  sefMi^- 
two.  In  ISM  not  fewax  than  10,229  thrm  ^  ' 
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w«re  empK^ed:  but  to  many  were  thrown  out  of  work 
that  the  number  vis  reduced  to  3622  in  1833.  This  valu- 
able trade  of  spinning  raw  silk  flourished  in  consequence  of 
th«  protection  it  received  against  the  introduction  of  thrown 
silks  from  France  and  Italy.  Some  notion  of  the  growth 
(tf  the  silk-tmde  in  Macclesfield  may  be  formed,  when  it  ii 
considered  that  every  variety  of  silk  article  is  now  produced 
in  this  town,  ttom  the  narrowest  ribbon  to  the  different 
kinds  of  sarsnets,  plain  and  figured  ^ros  de  Naples,  satin, 
silk  Testings,  and  velvets.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  place  for 
the  mannbotnre  of  silk  handkerehieA  of  every  description, 
lilhoagh  it  lu  An  (torn  the  competition  of  bandana  hand- 
kerehieb  from  India.  This  last  circumstance,  combined 
with  tbt  introduction  of  the  broad  silks  ftom  the  Continent, 
has  reduced  wages  in  Macclesfield  more  than  one-half,  and 
ocoasionally  involves  the  silk-weavm  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress 

Macclesfield  is  situated  on  the  west  side  and  at  the  base 
of  a  range  of  high  land  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire 
and  Den)y8faire,  and  is  a  part  of  the  mountain-region  of 
the  latter  county.  The  Bollen,  an  aiBuent  of  the  Mersey, 
runs  through  the  town,  the  tower  part  of  which  is  called 
^e  Waters.  A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Peak  Forest  canals  passes  close  to  Macclesfield,  and  thus 
opens  a  water  communication  with  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Maedeifleld  cmtains  torn  principal  streets,  diverging 
from  the  marketplace  in  varions  directions ;  and  there  are 
ffrar  chief  entrances  from  London,  Chester,  Manchester, 
and  Buxton.  The  town-hall  is  a  good,  building,  designed 
1^  Goodwin,  and  decorated  with  gnat  tut«,  ana  the  public 
VDora  is  well  adapted  for  concerts  and  meetings.  A  sub- 
scription library,  founded  in  1770,  contains  nearly  20.000 
volumes,  and  is  also  a  depository  of  the  public  records. 
The  butchers'-market  is  a  very  neat,  compact,  and  suitable 
range  of  buildings  adjoining  the  general  market.  The 
court-house  and  gaol  for  the  hundredof  Macclesfield  are  also 
situated  in  the  market-place.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
mtter  conducted  in  pipes  from  the  adjoining  hills,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it  goes  to  the  iKawtgh  Aind.  There  are  two 
fire-engines,  and  the  town  is  lishted  with  gas.  The  various 
fbetoriet  axe  situated  on  the  Bollen.  One  of  the  fotton- 
CutoriM  cost  3U,000(  and  some  of  the  silk  Ihctories  14,ooo^; 
but  ttie  value  of  tfaa  latter  has  been  much  depressed  by  the 
detenomtion  of  the  silk-trade.  The  common  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  has  been  en- 
closed in  consequence  of  an  set  passed  for  that  purpose  in 
1791 ;  it  is  now  partly  built  upon,  and  the  rest  highly  cul- 
tivated. There  is  an  excellent  steam-mill  for  finding  corn 
in  this  part  of  the  town.  There  are  two  banking  establish- 
ments, and  a  branch  from  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Man- 
chester. The  corn  and  butchers'  markets  take  place  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  foirs  for  cattle,  cloth,  toys, 
&c.  are.  May  6th.  June  32nd,  July  1 1th,  October  4th.  and 
November  11. 

The  dispmsary,  erected  in  1814,  has  one  physician,  three 
honorary  surgeons,  and  one  house-sui^eon,  with  a  salary  of 
lOOl.  p«r  annum.  There  is  one  savinga'-bank,  eight  benefit 
loeieties  for  males,  each  consisting  of  400  or  900  members, 
utd  four  for  fomalas,  of  about  300  to  400  members  each. 
Him  an  many  trusts  fiv  charitable  purposes.  The  free 
mmmar-aoho(d  was  endowed  with  lands  in  1502  by  Sir 
John  Pereyval,  sometime  lord-mayor  of  London,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  this  city.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  and  in  April  26th,  6th  of  king  Edward 
VI.,  a  new  foundation  took  place.  The  annual  revenue 
now  amounts  to  1300/.  per  annum.  By  act  of  parliament 
(1838)  four  exhibitions  of  501.  each  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  established,  and  a  commercial  School  is  to  be 
oonneoted  with  the  grammar-school. 

St.  Michael's  church  was  founded  by  Eleanor,  queen  of 
Edward  L,  in  1278.  Its  architecture  is  partly  Gothic ;  the 
ehanod  end,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  contains  a  painted 
window  rapresenting  our  Saviour,  the  fDur  Evangelists,  and 
Moses  delivering  the  Ten  Comnandments.  There  are  two 
eh^Mla  adjoining  this  church ;  one  belonged  to  Thomu 
Savage,  archbishop  of  York,  whose  heart  was  buried  here  in 
1508:  this  chapel  now  belongs  to  the  marquis  of  Cholmonde- 
ley.  The  other  chapel  belongs  to  the  L^n  fomily  of  Lyme, 
one  ct  whose  ancestors,  as  appears  from  a  brass  plate  in  it, 
served  king  Edward  III.  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince, 
during  all  their  wars  in  France,  and  the  estate  of  Lyme 


was  given  him  for  recovenng  a  standard  at  the  battle  d 
Cressy.  He  afterwards  served  Richard  II.,  and  was  be- 
headed at  Chester.  Sir  Peers,  the  son  of  Perkins,  served 
Henry  V.,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

Christ  Church  was  built  by  Charles  Roe,  Esq.,  who  ac- 
quired a  fortune  in  the  silk  trade,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  establish  it  The  tvto  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  htxe  sittings  for  4500.  St.  George's  cburth.  Sut- 
ton, and  Trinity  church,  Hnrdsfteld,  have  1300  seab. 
Then  an  various  meetinghouses  bdonging  to  the  diffenat 
clssses  of  Dissenters. 

A  mechanics'  insUtntian  was  fbrmed  a  few  years  aeo  by 
one  of  the  principal  manufhctunrs  of  thu  town,  with  iIm 
view  of  encouraging  the  offwtsof  some  young  men  who  bad 
already  been  associated  for  scientific  purposes.  Various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  now  taught  to  IM 
members,  and  the  musical  class  has  msde  such  progress  as 
to  treat  the  town  with  a  concert,  which  was  attended  by  t  MO 
persons.  When  ■  the  Factory  Commissioners  first  visited 
MaoclesBeld,  a  census  was  taken  by  the  manufacturais  of 
the  state  of  education  of  the  (children  in  their  employment, 
aitd  it  was  found  that  96  per  cent,  could  read:  the  inability 
of  the  remaining  four  parts  was  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
eumstance  of  their  belonging  to  fomilies  newly  arriTCd  froa 
the  countr)'.  and  their  wanting  such  dress  as  tbey  thoo^t 
necessary  for  appearing  at  school. 

The  followingwas  Uie  state  of  edueatUm  as  aseertainsd 
in  June,  1838.  Tlie  whole  number  (^schools  was  52,  wfaick 
contained  2109  scholam.  Of  this  number  of  pupils  I10( 
also  attend  Sunday-schools;  1003  frequent  only  aay-sduok; 
469  are  under  fire  years  of  age,  1586  between  five  snd 
fifteen,  and  54  above  fifteen  years  old.  The  monitorial  sys- 
tem is  adopted  in  only  two  of  the  38  common  day-sebooli, 
which  are  attended  by  1219  sdiolars.  The  number  of  Sun- 
day-scholars amounts  to  7842.  Of  these  149  are  under  fin 
years  of  age,  5716  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  1977  are 
above  fifteen.  The  Established  Church  has  two  Sunday- 
schools  and  770  scholars;  the  union  of  church  and  Db- 
aenters  2129,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  three  schools  and 
1 1 75  scholars,  Primitive  Methodists  565,  New  Connenoo 
Methodists  1248,  Independents  871,  Baptiats  490.  snd 
Catholics  594.  The  avmge  attendance  of  ebtldrai  on  esek 
Sunday  is  5639. 

(Coiry's  Hittorv  MaecUtfleld;  Ormerod's  HiUoni  i 
Chetfnre;  Aikin'^s  Manchester;  Report  on  the  Si& 
Trade,  1832 ;  Charity  Commissioners'  Report  on  the  Gram- 
mar School ;  ibpu/oA'on  Returns ;  Commtmicatione  frm 
Maeclet/leid.) 

MACE,  originally  a  club  of  metal^  whence  it  derived  it* 
name  of  Ma9e  or  Mafue,  and  whence  its  diminutive  M»- 
zuelle  is  also  derived.  In  a  more  ornamental  form  it  it 
used  as  an  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  magistrates. 

The  mace  as  a  military  weapon  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  serial 
are  represented  in  the  hands  of  the  combatants.  It  is  not 
clear  when  the  fashion  of  suspending  them  from  the  saddle- 
bow for  occasional  use  was  first  introduced  into  Burope,  but 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  fhmt  the  Aaaties,  «a 
may  perhaps  assign  it  to  middle  of  the  thirteenth  een* 
tu^.  Muratori  observes  that  in  a  close  confliet  of  cavakr 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  overthrow  or  wound  powcffH 
men  in  armour  sitting  on  horseback,  for  their  persons,  boa; 
enveloped  in  hauberks,  helmets,  and  other  iron  coveringi, 
eluded  the  power  of  swords,  darts,  arrows,  and  such  like 
weapons.  For  this  reason  it  was  usual  to  strike  men  si 
defended  with  iron  maces,  or  to  turn  the  attack,  on  the 
horses,  that  by  making  them  foil  they  might  seixe  the 
rider ;  or  if  he  had  tuinbled  on  the  ground,  the  weiglrt  of 
his  armour  might  rander  him  nnaUe  to  contend  with  any 
effect. 

Maces  seem  to  have  been  much  used  from  the  time  of 
Edward  IL.  both  in  battles  and  tournaments.  Meyrick  san 
all  the  heavy  cavalry  were  supplied  with  them  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  though  they  sometjBSi 
nve  way  to  the  short  battle-axe  and  horaeman'a  hamnK 
^nie  invention  of  pistols  in  the  raign  of  Henty  VIIL  ooca- 
stoned  thmr  disnse  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth. 

Ellis,  in  his  notes  to  the '  Fabliaux,'  says  the  mace  was  a 
eommon  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  tenures,  fluently  took  the  field,  but  were  by  a  caoon 
of  the  ehurch  forbidden  to  wield  the  swoid.  Maces  an  stifl 
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JBm  Ihnert^  26 ;  Heyrick  and  Skeltoo's  Engraved  Uluttr. 
qf  antient  Arms  and  Armour,  4to.,  Lond.,  1830,  voL  ii., 
pi.  82  and  134;  Ellis's  Fabliaux,  edit  1815,  i ,  190.) 

The  word  Mace  is  somelimes  used  by  our.  old  writers  in 
the  sense  of  a  ttxptre. 

MACE.  [M-mnicA.] 

HACER.  A  medieinBl  baA  is  described  in  antient 
authors  by  this  name.  DioBoarides  states  that  it  is  brought 
from  barbarous  regions;  Galen  and  Pliny  mention  it  as 
u-ought  ft-om  India ;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  useftil  in  dysen- 
tery. C.  d'Acosta  describes  a  tree  on  the  Malabar  ooast 
which  bjr  the  Brachmaus  is  called  Macre.  of  which  the  bark, 
lie  says,  is  used  by  them  as  a  cure  for  dysentery,  and  that  Euro- 
peans call  it  the  '  arbor  sancta,*  and  Su  Thomas's  tree.  What 
tree  is  intended  by  him,  his  description  does  not  enable 
botanists  to  determine,  but  it  might  probably  be  ascertained 
by  those  resident  on  the  coast  by  comparing  his  description 
with  that  of  the  trees  indigenous  or  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Malabar  coast  Avicenna  gives  talisqfar  as 
the  Arahio  synonyme  of  Maeer.  Dr.  Royle  states,  in  his 
'  Illostrationa  of  Himalayan  Botany,'  p.  259.  that  he  obtained 
from  Caubul.  under  the  name  of /o^^^,  leaves  of  a  highly 
aromatic  and  stimulant  nature,  which,  having  oscertaiDed  to 
be  those  of  a  species  of  Rbododendroni^  he  named  R.  aro- 
maiiatm,  but  the  plant  had  been  previously  called  Ji.  lepi- 
datum  by  Dr.  Wallich. 

In  Persian  works  mqfur  is  given  as  the  Greek  name  of 
taleesfvr.  Transcribers  no  doubt  ba\'e  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lycium,  changed  the  k  into  /  by  an  error  of  a  single 
point  Though  the  leaves  do  not  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tions  of  Maeer,  they  may  long  have  been  aubstituled  for 
them ;  they  no  doubt  possess  some  astringent  with  their  sti- 
mulant properties,  and  are  therefore  well  calculated  to  be 
useful  as  medicinal  agents. 

MACEDO'NIA  (M<maow/a).  The  boundaries  of  this  coun- 
try varied  at  different  times.   In  the  time  of  Stiabo.  Mace- 
donia included  a  cousiderable  part  of  Illyria  and  Thrace ; 
bnt  Macedonia  Proper  may  be  eonsidned  as  separated  from 
Thessaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian  mountains;  from 
niyria  on  the  wMt  by  the  great  monntain-ohain  called 
Scardus  and  Bernus,  and  which  under  the  name  of  Pindua 
also  separates  ThesKaly  from  Epirus;  from  Moasia  on  the 
north  by  the  mountains  calletl  Orbelus  and  Scomius,  which 
run  at  right  angles  to  Scardus;  and  from  Thrace  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Strymon.   The  Macedonia  of  Herodotus 
was  however  still  more  limited,  as  is  afterwards  mentioned. 
Macedonia  Proper,  as  defined  above,  is  watered  by  three 
rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Axiua,  the  Lydiaa,  and  the 
Haliarmon,  all  which  flow  into  theThermaic  Gulf  (the  mo- 
dern Gulf  of  Saloniki).   The  most  easterly  as  well  as  the 
latest  of  the  three,  the  Axius  ( Vardar),  flows  from  the  ranges 
between  Scndus  and  Orbelus,  in  die  north-west  of  Macedonia, 
and  is  increased  ^  several  tributaries,  and  particularly  the 
Srt^u  (Kuchuk  Karamu),  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
which  divide  Macedonia  and  Illyria.   The  next  river  to  the 
west  of  the  Axius  is  the  Lydias  (called  at  the  present  day 
Kara  Azmac  on  the  coast  and  Potova  in  the  interior),  whlui 
flowed,  according  to  Sirabo  (vii.,  BxtraeU,  see.  9,  vol.  ii..  p. 
]  30,  Taufbn.),  from  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situated,  ft 
now  joins  the  Axius  about  a  league  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Axius  into  the  sea.   To  the  west  of  the  Lydias  is  the 
Haliacmon  tindje  Karatou),  which  flows  from  the  Cam- 
bunian mountains ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  joined  the 
I^ydias  (viL,  127),  but  at  present  the  Haliacmon  and  Ly- 
dias enter  the  sea  by  different  mouths.   The  whole  of  the 
district  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  very 
]ow  and  marshy.  [Axius.] 

From  the  mountaina  which  divide  Illyria  and  Macedonia 
two  mountain-ranges  run  towards  the  south-east,  separating 
the  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Axius: 
the  most  southerly  of  these  ranges,  which  is  between  the 
Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  was  called  Beimius;  and  the  most 
northerly,  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Axius,  Dysorum,  in 
tme  part  of  its  course  at  least.  The  only  other  rivers  of 
any  importanee  were  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  whose 
valleys  were  separated  from  that  of  the  Axius  by  a  range 
(>f  mountains  which  runs  from  Orbelus  on  the  north  towanls 
the  peninsula  of  Cbaleidice.  The  Strymon  {Struma)  rises 
in  Mount  Scomius  and  flows  into  the  StrymonicGulf((?u{/' 
q/*  OrpAuno).  Not  far  from  the  sea  it  fwms  a  lake,  called 
Cercinitis  {Kerkine},  into  which  the  Angites  flovs  from  the 
eaatward.  [AiiratpoLia] 
P.O.  No.  8S1. 


The  ongin  and  early  history  of  the  Maoeaoniana  ore  in  • 
voived  in  much  obscurity.  Some  moderns  have  attempted, 
against  all  probability,  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Kittim 
(D^J^.  OT  0^ri'>3)  mentioned  in  the  KM  Testament 

(Gen^  X.  4 ;  Numb»  xxiv.  24 ;  Jer.,  ii.  10 ;  Ezek^  xxvil  6 
Dan.,  xi.  30).  This  opinion  appears  to.  have  arisen  in  {Nirt 
from  the  description  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Kittim. 
which  is  supposed  to  answer  to  Macedonia ;  but  still  more 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexandn-  the 
Great  is  said  to  come  from  the  land  of  Cheittieim  (Ik  r$c 
7W  X«rrui/x,  1  Macc,  i.  1).  and  Perseus  is  call^  king  of 
the  Kittians  (Ktrrtiuf,  1  Mace.,  viii.  5). 

In  inquiring  into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians, 
two  questions,  which  are  frequently  confuted,  ought  to  be 
kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  people,  . 
and  the  origin  of  the  Maeeilooian  monarchy  under  the 
Temenidn ;  for  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Macedonian  princes  were  descended  from  an  Hel- 
lenic race,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Macedonians  them- 
selves were  an  lllyrian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hel- 
lenic tribes.  The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the 
Macedonians  as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hel- 
lenic origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the 
early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appear  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
name  of  Macedonis  comprehended  only  the  country  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Lydias.  for  he  observes  that  Mace- 
donis was  separated  from  Bottisis  by  the  united  mouth  of 
the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  (Herodot.  vii.  1*27.)  How  far 
inland  Herodotus  conceived  that  Macedonia  extended  does 
not  appear  from  his  narrative.  According  to  many  antient 
writers,  Macedonia  was  originally  called  Emathia  (Plin., 

H.  N.,  iv.  17  ;  Justin,  vii.  1 ;  Gell.,  xiv.  6) ;  but  we  also  find 
traces  of  the  name  of  Macedonians  from  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  antient  forms  of  MacetiD<HaKtrat)  and  Macedni 
iVLaKtSvol).  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the 
soulh-wostern  part  of  Macedonia  near  Mount  Pindus.  He- 
rodotus says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were 
called  Macedonians  (i.  56  ;  compart:  viii.  43) ;  and  although 
it  may  for  many  reasons  be  doubted  whether  the  Macedo- 
nians had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they 
emigrated  in  a  north-easterly  direirtion. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy,  but  all  agree  in  asserting  that  the  royal 
family  was  descended  from  the  race  of  Temenus  of  At^os. 
(Herodot,  viii.  137-139  ;Tliucyd,ii.  99.)  Perdiccaa  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  empire;  the  dominions  oE 
which  were  first  confined  to  the  coimtry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edessa  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Haliacmon,  hut  after- 
wards extended  as  far  as  the  Axius,  and  subsequently  along 
the  coatit  as  &r  as  the  Strymon.  Very  little  however  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  the  reign  of  Amyntas 

I.  ,  who  was  king  of  Macedon  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  PisistraiidEB  from  Athens,  b  c-  560.  This  monarch  sub- 
mitted to  Megabyzus,  who  had  been  left  in  Europe  by 
Darius  after  the  tbilure  of  his  Scythian  expedition ;  and 
Macedonia  was  considered  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire 
till  the  battle  of  Platsa  delivered  it  from  subjection  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  L,  who  was 
obliged  to  accompany  the  Persian  army  into  Greece,  but  was 
able  on  several  occasions  to  render  important  services  to  tho 
Grecian  cause.  Alexanderwas  not  allowed  to  contend  at  the 
Olympian  games  until  he  had  proved  his  Argive  descent 
(Herodot,  v.  22  ;  compue  Justin,  vii.  2.)  The  time  of  Alex- 
ander's death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  to  b.c.  463, 
when  Cimon  recovered  TTiasos.  (Plutan-h,  Cimon,  c.  1 4.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  Perdiccaa  II.,  a  fickle  and  dishonourable 
prince,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  alternately  assisted  Athens  and  Sparta  as  his  interests 
or  policy  dictated.  His  successor  Archelaus  (n-c.  413)  was 
the  wisest  monarch  that  had  yet  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  effected  greater  improvements  in  his  king- 
dom, according  to  Tbucydides,  than  all  the  other  monarchs 
together  who  had  preceded  htm  (iL  100).  He  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  his  army,  he  erected  forts  to  repreee 
nis  barbarous  neighbours,  constructed  roads,  and  endea- 
vonred  to  difTuae  among  ^■'[f'^^il^y^ 
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Nlmitan  ud  nflnnMnt  Ho  U  Mud  to  han  mvitod  So- 
«^tai  to  Mttl*  at  hit  ooart,  and  SaripUes  rwided  there 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  [Abchiladi.] 
On  the  assaflsination  of  Archelaus,  b.c  399,  the  greatest 

oonAuioa  prevailed  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
accession  of  Amyntaa  II.  (b.c.  393),  that  anything  like  order 
was  restored  to  the  country.  But  even  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  rei^n  Macedonia  was  distracted  by  intestine  com- 
motions and  foreign  enemies ;  and  on  bis  death,  b.c.  369, 
the  same  9tate  of  confusion  prevailed  that  had  followed  the 
^th  of  Archelaus.  Amyntas  wa^  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Alexander  II.|  who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reiffn  by  Ptolemy  Alorites,  who  held  the 
supreme  power  for  three  years  as  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Perdiccas ;  but,  in  conseqaence  of  aimsing  his  trust,  he 
was  cut  oifby  Perdiccas,  b.c.  364.  Perdiccas,  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  ftU  in  battle  against  the  lUyrians,  s  c.  359, 
and  was  succeeded  hy  his  younger  brother,  the  oelebrated 
Philip,  who  soeoeeded  to  a  kingdom  assailed  numerous 
enemies  and  weakened  by  intestine  commotions,  and 
left  it,  to  his  son  Alexander  the  Oreat,  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  Europe.  [Pbilip  ;  Alkxandeb.]  The 
immediate  consequences  of  Alexander's  death  are  given 
under  Antipatbr  and  Cassandxr  ;  it  may  be  sumcient 
to  state  here,  that  in  the  commotions  consequent  upon 
that  event,  the  royal  family  was  finally  destroyed,  and 
Cassander  obtained  at  first  the  power,  and  eventually  the 
title  of  king  of  Macedon.  Cassander  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Philip,  B.C.  296,  who  reigned  only  two  years;  and  on 
his  death,  in  b.c.  294,  his  two  younger  brothers,  Antipater 
and  Alexander,  having  quarrelled  respecting  the  succession, 
the  throne  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
who  reignou  fbr  seven  years.  He  was  driven  (torn  hii 
kingdom,  B.C.  2S7,  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was 
however  deposed  in  his  turn,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven 
months,  by  Lysimachus.  king  of  Thrace.  [LYSiiiACHns.} 

On  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  who  fell  in  battle,  B.c.  281, 
the  country  remained  in  almost  a  state  of  anarchy  for  many 
years.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  from  b.c.  280  to  B.c.  27S, 
and  the  contests  between  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Eventu- 
ally Antigonua  (surnamcd  Gonnatas),  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
was  procUimed  king ;  but  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
again  obtained  the  kingdom  on  his  return  from  Italy. 
After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  Antieonus  regaiued  possession 
of  the  throne,  which  he  retainra  till  his  death,  b.C.  239. 
The  two  following  monarchs.  Demetrius  II.  (b.c.  239-229) 
and  Antigonus  II.  (b.c.  229-220),  were  principally  occupied 
in  the  Grecian  wars  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
Achean  league.  [Airriooifus.^ 

Philip  v.,  who  succeeded  Amyntai*  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Bannibal ;  but  was  never  able  to  afford  him  an^  effectual  as- 
sistance, in  consequence  of  continual  wars  with  the  Mto- 
lians  and  Illyrians.  whom  the  Romans  had  found  means  to 
excite  against  him.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Carthage.  Philip  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Roman  power;  and  after  continuing  the  contest  for  a  few 
years,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  j)eace  on  such  terms  as  the 
Tictors  chose  to  grant.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  Perseus, 
S.C.  178,  who  carried  on  war  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
finally  conquered,  b-c.  IGS.  [Muihii.'}  Macedonia  was 
not  immediately  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  but  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  which  were  considered  indepen- 
dent, and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  of  which  the 
capitals  were  respectively — Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella, 
and  Pelagonia.  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  b.c.  142. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Macedonia.  According  to  the  '  Epito- 
miter*  of  Strabo  (vii.),  it  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on 
the  west ;  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Scardus,  Orbe- 
lus.  Rhodope,  and  Hsemus ;  on  the  south  by  the  Via  Egna- 
tia ;  and  on  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  Cypsela  and  the 
moulh  of  the  Hebrus.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia  cannot  be  correct,  since 
We  know  that  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  that  of  AchEoa;  and  although  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  precise  boundaries  of 
these  provinces,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Achna  extended 
Ikrther  north  than  the  south  of  Thesaaly. 

Macedonia  was  inhalnted  from  the  eactieat  times  hy 
numerovs  tribst,  whose  names  oontinued  to  he  given  till  a 


late  period  to  tuiow  distriets  of  ttie  country  Tht  Mat 
impolant  of  these  divisions  were— Mygdooia.  Bottii^  or 
Bottisea,  Pieria,  Elimea,  Stymphalia,  Oreatia,  Lyaeni, 
Eordia  or  Bordsa,  Emathia,  Faonia,  and  Chalddiee. 

My^donia,  on  the  Thermaic  Bay,  was  separated  bam 
the  district  of  Bottieeis,  or  Bottiea,  by  the  Axius  (Hero- 
dot^  vii.  123);  but  its  boundariea  on  the  east  are  donbt- 
fuL  Thucydides  makes  it  extend  as  far  as  the  Strymcn 
(iu  99);  but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  land  to  the  west  of  the 
Stryraon  under  the  name  of  Btsaltia.  (Hcrodot.,  viL  115.) 
Mygdonia  was  originally  ooropted  hy  the  £done^  a  Thra- 
oian  people,  who  were  expelled  thence  by  the  Temenidse. 
(Thncyd.,  il.  99.)  The  principal  town  in  this  district  was 
Therme,  afterwards  called  Thessalonica  by  Caaauid^  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Phil^.  (Strabo^ 
vii..  JBxcerptOt  sec.  10,  vol.  ii..  p.  131.)  It  was  •  luge  and 
prosperoua  town,  and  exists  at  the  present  d»  undar  the 
name  of  SaVtniki.  The  Apostie  Paul  addressed  two  epistles 
to  the  Christian  converts  in  this  town.  The  lake  Bolbe, 
called  at  the  present  day  Betehik,  was  either  in  or  near 
Mygdonia  (Thucyd.,  i.  M);  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  six  ot  eight  in  breadth. 

The  Bottinis,  or  Botlisea  of  Herodotus,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Axius,  on  the  west  by  the  united  month  of 
theHaliacmon  and  I^dias(rti.  127),  and  on  the  north 
Emathia.*  The  principal  town  of  Bottinis  was  PeDa, 
situate  on  the  lake  through  which  the  L}dia8  flows,  which 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Maeedou, 
Pella  was  a  small  place  till  the  time  at  Philip,  by  whom  it 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  besutifi^  (Strabo,  vii...  see.  9, 
vol.  il..  pp.  130-131.)  The  ruins  of  Pella  may  still  be  sees 
at  Al^lisseh.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Lydias  was  the  town 
of  Ichnm, 'celebrated  for  an  antient  temple.  (Herodotvii 
123;  Pliny.  H.N^  iv.  17;  Mela,  iL  3;  Hesyeh., nndet 
'ivvoAiy.)  Iliirty  miles  to  the.aonth  of  Pella.  atthefiietaf 
Mount  Bermius  (Plin.,  3.  iv.  17),  was  the  antient  citi 
of  BerrhoBa,  or  Beroa,  which  is  mantiraied  in  thtt  Acts  vf  Ike 
Apo$tle$  (xvit.  10). 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  we  come  to  Pieria.  The 
antient  district  of  Macedonis  originally  intervened  between 
Bottina  and  Pieria.  According  to  Strabo  (vii.,  sec.  8,  vol.  ti., 
p.  1 30),  and  Liyy  (xliv.  9),  Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  sooth 
by  Dinm ;  but  in  more  antient  limes  the  name  wu  probably 
applied  to  all  the  country  between  Macedonis  and  the  Peneos 
Ptolemy  sails  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  l^diss 
and  that  of  the  Peneus  by  the  name  of  Pieria.  Pieria  *n 
oelebrated  in  Orecun  mythology  as  the  first  seat  of  tbe 
muses.  Pydno,  the  chief  place  in  this  district,  also  called 
Cydna  (Stejph.  Byz.).  and  Citron,  according  to  Stmbo  <v!i 
see.  8.  vol  ii,  p.  130).  known  at  the  present  day  un^  the 
name  of  Ktdros,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Greek  city,  and  wai 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Athenians;  but  wai 
afterwards  takeh  by  Philip  and  given  to  Olynthus.  The 
battle  between  Poseus  and  Amilius,  which  decided  the  ftte 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  was  fought  near  Pvdn 
South  of  Pydna  was  the  town  of  Dium,  at  the  foot  of  Biouit 
dympus,  of  which  Livy  has  given  a  short  description  (xlir. 
6,  7).  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colonv.  (Plinj, 
H.N.,  iv.  17.)  Forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Pydna  wis 
Methone  (Strabo,  vii.,  sec.  8,  vol  ii.,  p.  ]  30X  at  the  siege  of 
which  Philip,  the  lather  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  loat  an  eye. 

In  tbe  interior,  to  the  west  of  Pieria,  in  the  valley  of  tha 
Haliaomon,was  tbe  district  of  EUmea,  the  ihbahitants  of 
which  were  called  Elimiotm.  In  tbe  time  of  Thn^dides, 
Bhmea  was  subjeet  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs,  bat  wat 
governed  by  its  own  princes  (ii.  99).  There  was  a  mad 
from  Elimea  to  Thessaly  over  the  Cambunian  mountatDS 
(Ijv.,xlii.  A3),  and  another  to  .^tolia  (Liv.,  xHii.  SI). 

South-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Stympbalk. 
which  was  annexed  to  Macedon  on  the  conqueat  of  Persons 
by  the  Romans  (Liv.,  xlv.  30),  together  with  tbe  country  it 
the  Atintoni  and  Paravsi,  which  extended  to  the  west  at 
Elimea,  in  Illyria  and  Epirus. 

North-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Orestis  (Polyh, 
xviii.  30 ;  Liv.,  xxxiii.  34),  which  probably  derived  its  naaa. 
as  Miiller  has  remarked,  from  the  mountainous  nature  vt 
the  country  (9(wc,  moimtain),  and  not  from  Orestes*  the  an 
of  Agamemnon.  The  OrestEB  appear  to  have  been  inda- 
pendent  of  tbe  Macedonian  kings  for  a  eonaidionbls  tins; 
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they  wwe  faoverer  oblind  at  lau|th  to  fubmit  to  tlwir  tu- 
tbori^.butveredeotared  indepmoiBiitagfin  onUieoonqawt 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Roaani.  (Lir.,  xxxuL  34.)  The 
principal  tovn  in  this  district  was  Celetrum,  situate  on  a 
peninsula  which  ran  into  a  lake  of  the  nme  lum^  (the 
modern  Katioria  or  Ketriai. 

Lyneui,  the  country  of  the  Lyneestss  (Thaeyd.,  iv.  83, 
124;  Iiv.,xxvL  3ft;  xxxi.  S3;  xxxil  9),  north  of  Oreetis. 
was  aorronnded  by  nountaitu  on  all  lidei.  It  oontained 
no  towni  of  any  importance  except  Heracle*.  vbioh  was 
situate  on  the  great  Bgnatian  road.  The  Lynoest*  were 
goremed  by  an  independent  prince  of  the  name  of  Arrhi* 
Iwoa  during  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnoaian  war. 
(Thueyd..  iv.  134.) 

To  the  east  of  Lyncus,  and  north  of  Elimea  and  the  Ber- 
mius,  was  the  district  of  Eordia,  or  Eordsa,  in  the  valley 
of  tfaie  Indies.  The  Eordians  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  their  country,  which  however  stiU  continued  to  bear 
the  DBine  Eordia  by  the  Temenide,  and  to  have  settled 
afterwards  about  Physca,  which  waa  probably  a  town  in 
Mradonia.   (Tbucyd.,  ii.  99.) 

Ematfaia,  which  wu  afterwards  limited  to  the  country 
north  of  Bottiaa,  in  the  valley  of  the  I^rdiaa,  ma  the  name, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  by  which  the  country  was 
originally  called,  according  to  many  antieat  wrilara.  The 
chief  town  in  ^ia  district.  Mp»,  afterwards  called  Bdesaa 
( Vodina\  was  the  capital  of  ine  Macedonian  kingdom  in 
the  earliest  times ;  and  even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
royal  residence,  it  still  continued  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings.  It  was  a  large  city  in  the  time  of  Uvy  (zlv.  30). 
It  stood  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  SO  miles  west  of  Fella. 

The  northern  part  of  Macedonia  was  inhabited  bv  various 
tribes  of  Paeonians :  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Pela- 
gonians,  who  dwelt  north  of  Lyncettts.  The  chief  town  of 
this  district  was  also  called  Pelagonta.  The  Agrians,  north- 
t»st  of  the  Pelagonians,  were  a  powerfbl  Ptoonian  trib^ 
living  near  the  Bouraes  of  the  Stxymon  (Stiabo,  vil,  i.  18, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  133.) 

The  prainsnla  south  of  Mygdonia,  between  the  Thermaio 
and  Sirymonic  gulft,  was  called  ChaJoidice  from  the  ChaU 
eidiane  of  Eubcaa,  who  formed  settlomenta  in  this  country 
in  very  early  times.  The  peninsula  of  Chalcidica  comprised  in 
the  south  three  smaller  peniosulas :  Pallene,  formerly  called 
Pblegra  <Strabo,  vii.,  s.  12,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131),  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Toronaic  gulfs;  Sithonia,  between  the  To- 
ronaic  and  Sineilic  gulfs;  and  Acf£,  as  Thucydides  calls 
it  (iv.  109),  or  Athos,  according  to  Herodotus  (vU.  32),  be- 
tween the  Singitic  and  Btrymonie  gulfe.  [Atbos.]  The 
peninsula  of  Cnalcidice,  together  with  the  three  smaller 
peninsulas,  centained  several  important  towns,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  htslory. 

Potidna,  afterwards  called  Cassandria  tnm  Cassander, 
king  of  Macedon,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  (Thut^d.,  i. 
56),  stood  on  the  namw  isthmus  which  connects  the  pentn- 
•ula  of  Pallene  irith  the  mainland.  It  sent  300  men  to 
Platma  (Herodot.,  ix.  88),  and  after  ^e  Persian  war  was 
aubject  to  the  Athenians.  Potidva  revolted  flntn  Athene, 
B.C.  433 ;  and  was  not  taken  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years ; 
vhen  the  Potideeans  surrendered  and  were  allowed  to  quit 
the  place.  A  mutilated  inscription  in  elegiac  vers^  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  commemoratea  the  courage  of  those 
Athenians  who  fell  in  a  battle  before  this  town,  b.c.  433 
CEigin  Marblet,  No.  348.)  An  Athenian  colony  was  after 
wards  sent'to  occupy  the  town.  (Thuoyd.,  ii.  70.j  It  sulv&e- 
quently  fell  under  the  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
continued  IVom  that  time  subject  to  the  Macedonian  kings. 
The  other  towns  of  Pallene  were  Aphytis,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Haochus ;  Mend^  a  colony  of  Bretria  in  Eubcaa 
(Thueyd.,  iv.  123),  whioh revolted  trma  the  Athenians,  b.c 
and  was  retakm  by  Nidas  and  NicoBlntua;  and 
Seione,  said  to  have  been  fbunded  by  the  Pdlenisna  firom 
Aofaaim  in  Peloponnesua,  which  also  revolted  from  the 
Athenians,  b.c.  423,  but  was  retaken,  and  the  inhabitants 
treated  with  great  cruelty;  the  town  and  lands  were 
kfterwards  given  to  the  PlatoBans.  (Thucyd.,  v.  33.) 

At  tlie  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  was  the  important 
town  of  Olynthus.  founded  by  the  Ghaloidians  and  Ere- 
trians  of  Eubcea.  [QLTNTHrra.]  The  chief  town  in  Sithonia 
was  Torone,  on  the  south-we»Cem  coast,  whioh  was  also  pro- 
bably founded  by  the  Eubmans.  Torone  was  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  the  Athenians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  waa  oventually  united  to  the 
Mnoodonian  ivonarohybyPhikp. 


1%e  pNuniuIa  of  Act^  or  Atho^  waa  inhabited  in  tba 

time  of  Thucydidea  by  a  few  people  of  Chaleidio  origin,  but 
principally  by  Pelasgians,  Bisaltse.  Crestoniana,  and  Edones, 
^0  dwelt  in  email  fortified  villages.  (Thucyd..  iv.  109.)  At 
the  extremitv  of  this  peninsula  was  Mount  Atbos,  called  at 
the  present  nay  Monte  Santo.  The  canal  of  Xerxes  can  still 
be  distinctly  traced.  Herodotua  enumerates  six  towna 
within tbUneninaula:  Sane,  founded  by  the inbabjtanU of 
AndroB  (Tnuevd^  iv.  109) ;  Dium,  Olophyxos^  Acrothooiv 
ThysBUS,  tad  Clean&  Aoantbua,  aituato  on  the  low  flat 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Aeti  with  the 
mainland,  was  once  an  important  town.  [Athos.]  The 
chief  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidioe 
were  Cbalcis  and  ApoUonia,  mentioned  in  the  Jeto  <if  Ott 
Aptuilet  (zvii.  IJ. 

The  Via  Egnatia,  which  formed  one  great  lino  of  com 
munication  between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Byiantium,  com* 
menced  at  ApoUonia  in  lUyria,  and  was  joined  at  Ctodiana 
on  the  GenuBUS  by  the  Via  Candavia,  from  I>rrrachium, 
which  however  »  also  called  the  Via  Egnatia  (Strabo,  vii. 
$  3).  The  Via  Egnatia  entered  Macedonia  in  the  district 
of  Lyncua,  and  paued  by  the  towna  of  Edessa,  Pelta,  Tbes 
salonioa,  ApoUonia,-  and  Arapbipolis,  where  it  entered 
Thrace.  rrtxACB.] 

MACB&A'TA  E  CAMERI'NO,  DELEGAZIONE  DI, 
a  provinoe  of  Mm  papal  State,  forming  part  of  the  old  division 
called  the  Marem%  b  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces 
of  Anoona  and  Urbino  e  rwavo,  on  the  oest  by  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  and  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Spoleto  and  Fermo  ed  Ascoli.  Its  papulation 
amounts  to  843,000  inhBbitants,  distributed  among  12 
waUed  towns,  48  terre  with  communal  councils,  uid  235 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  general  inclination  of  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  country  is  to  the  north-east,  as  it  spreads  from 
the  flMt  of  the  central  Apannine  chain  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adnatic.  The  principal  rivers  ara  the  Potensa,  Ghienti, 
and  MuBone,  which  rise  in  the  Apennines  and  flow  Into  the 
Adriatic. 

The  principal  towns  are  1,  Macerate,  on  a  hlU  in  a 
fine  ooantry  waterad  by  the  Cbienti,  a  neat,  well-built, 
cheerft)!  town,  vith  15,000  inhabitants,  several  churchea 
and  convents  with  good  paintings,  a  college,  and  a  uni- 
versity, W'th  a  library  containing  20,000  volumefl,  a  court 
of  appeal  for  alt  the  provinces  of  the  Marches,  a  handsome 
town-house,  and  several  fine  private  palaces,  amongst  which 
the  Palace  Compagnoni  is  the  roost  lomarkable.  Macerata 
is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  delegate.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  cattle.  An 
annual  fair  fur  horses  is  held  at  Macerata.  S,  Ijjrbto. 
3,  Recanati,  neat  the  Adriatic,  with  4000  inhabitants,  and 
several  churches  and  convents.  4,  Tolentino,  farther  in- 
land, near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  wj'.h  3000  inhabitants, 
and  known  in  modem  history  for  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
February,  1797,  between  General  Bonaparte  and  Pope 
Pius  VI.;  and  also  for  a  battle  on  tba  3rd  of  May,  1815. 
between  the  Austrians  under  G«ieral  Bianehi  and  the 
Neapolitans  under  Joachim  Murat,  which  by  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  decided  the  fate  of  Naples.  6,  Gamerino,  the 
antient  Camerinum,  an  old  town  among  the  Apennines,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  with  7000  inhabitants,  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  some  silk  manufactories.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  the  painter  Carlo  Maratti.  6,  Fabriano,  farther  norib, 
a  bishop's  see,  with  7000  inhabitants,  manufactories  oi 
paper  and  parchment,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wool. 
7,  S  Severiiio,  with  3000  inhabitants.  8,  Matelica,  an  old 
town,  with  3000  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Macerata  is  in  part  very  mountainous 
and  birren,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  towards  the  eea-coast 
produce  abundance  of  own,  wine,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
vengoodsUk.  The  etwst  along  the  Adriatic  has  no  harbour 
which  deserves  th»  name.  Recanati  has  a  kind  of  pott  or 
anchoring-plaoa  for  small  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Potensa,  where  some  trade  is  carried  on.  (Calindri's  St^^'a 
Statistieo;  Neisebaur.) 

MACERATION  is  tbe  exposing  of  any  substances,  and 
generally  those  of  vegetable  origin,  when  reduced  to  eoane 
powder,  to  the  action  of  water  or  any  other  liquid,  without 
the  isaiatanee  of  heat,  in  wliieh  last  circumstance  it  differs 
ttom  digestion.  The  object  of  maceration  is  twofold '  either 
merely  to  soften  the  parts  of  the  substanoe  operated  on,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  more  ready  subsequent  action  of  heat,  as 
when  cinnamon  or  doves  are  macerated  in  water,  previously 
to  distillation   or  tt  m  om|doye4,  to  jdiMolyo  th«j^S«|ie 
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l»rts  of  s  substance,  vhen  digestion  would  not  merely  dis- 
solve but  dissipate  them. 

MACHA'IRODUS,  a  genus  of  extinct  animals  esta- 
blished by  Professor  Kaup  upon  those  canine  teetb  with 
serrated  or  dentilated  edges  which  have  been  attributed  to 
beers  ( Urttu  cuUridmt,  &c.)  by  Cuvier  and  others,  and  to 
ereat  oats  {Fslit)  by  Biavard.  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgwater 
Treatiw),  in  his  catalogue  of  the  uiimal  remains  round  in 
strata  of  sand,  ceferribu  to  the  second  pviod  of  the  tertiary 
fiwiiiBtions  (Miocene  of  Lydl),  at  Eppleshehn  near  Altzey, 
id)0Ut  twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Mayence,  and  recorded 
by  I^up,  includes  MachatTodtu,  which  Dr.  Buckland  places 
between  Peh»  and  Gido,  and  notes  as  *  allied  to  bear,  Vrnu 
eultruUtu*  Professor  Kaup  however  remarks,  that  these 
*  canine  teeth'  and  even  the  dentilations  on  their  edges 
have  a  complete  resemblance  to  those  of  MegcUo$aurw,  and 
indeed  their  flatness  and  thinness  do  not  correspond  with 
Uie  canine  teelh  of  any  of  the  existing  Camivnra,  while  the 
dentilations  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Saurian  above 
mentioned.  We  here  figure  a  tooth  of  Afggalotaurua,  a 
tooth  of  Maehairodut  (Urttu  eultridem)  and  a  cast  of 
another,  from  specimens  in  the  muieum  vi  die  Geological 
Society  ot  London. 


a.  Tooth.  Imperfect  below,  lUkL  •ise;  b,  ooUlaa  of  cut  ttf  IodUii  pnhet,i  Dat. 
•ku ;  c,  loath  of  BlaRaluMunw,  lut  lii*' 

Mr.  Owen  has  no  doubt  that  the  teeth  (a.  6)  belonged  to 
a  mammiferoiis  aninul,  and  the  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
cast  ib),  which  shows  that  the  tooUi  was  originally  lodged 
in  a  socket,  and  not  anchylosed  to  the  substance  of  the  jaw, 
and  that  the  fang  is  contracted  and  solidified  by  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  a  temporary  formative  pulp,  and  does 
not  terminate  in  an  open  conical  cavity  like  the  teeth  of  all 
known  Saurians,  which  are  lodged  in  sockets.  Careful  com- 
parison will  show  that  the  canine  teeth  of  Macbairodus  are 
very  far  from  those  of  the  bears,  and  sufficiently  removed 
from  those  of  the  tiger,  though  those  of  the  latter  present 
serrated  edges.  On  looking  at  the  catalogue  of  the  extinct 
species  found  atEpplesheim,  we  do  not  find  any  lu^e  fiissil 
ruminant  noticed,  though  we  find  large  cats,  some  as  la^e 
as  a  lion,  and  another  cammwous  animal  iA^noUterium'i 
aUiedtothedogaD4alsoa8larBeuaU«i*  a^veannot 


without  exisudg  ruminants  with  very  long  canine  teeth  m 
the  upper  jaw  with  serrations  on  their  edges,  though  not  so 
broad  in  proporUon  as  thoeeof  JfacAaipaiw.  [Bux,  toL 

iv.,  p.  9SJ 

MACHETES.  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Ruff  iTnngt 
pugnax.  Linn.).  [ScoLoPACioiL] 

MACHIAVBlXl,  NlOCOLCy,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1469,  of  an  old  though  not  wedthy  &roily  of  that  re[>ubli& 
Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  Maredlo  Adriani,  c^nedlor  of  the  communis  of 
Florence,  and  afterwards,  when  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  be 
was  made  secretary  of  the  *  Ten,'  a  board  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  fi«eign  afiktrs  and  diplomatic  negotiationi. 
MachiavelU's  abilities  and  penetration  being  soon  perceived 
by  his  superiors,  he  was  successively  employed  on  many  and 
some  very  important  missions,  loe  first  was  in  1498,  to 
Jacopo  Appiani,  lord  of  Piombino,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
fi;agini(  him  to  join  the  Florentine  troops  which  wne  besieg- 
ing Pisa,  whilst  their  general  Vitelli  was  defending  the 
Florentine  territory  against  the  Venetians,  who,  joined  to 
the  emigrant  partisans  of  the  Medici,  were  making  incm^ 
sions  from  the  Docdera  of  Romagna.  In  the  following  year, 
1799,  Madiiavelli  was  sent  to  Catherine  Sforsa,  countess  of 
Forli,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  with  her  son  Ottavi- 
ano  to  engage  as  a  condottiero  in  the  service  of  the  repuUic 
The  instructions  given  by  the  Ten  to  Machiarelli  for  eadi 
of  his  missions,  and  his  letters  or  reports  to  them  written 
during  the  course  of  his  negotiations,  have  been  published, 
at  least  in  great  part,  and  they  occupy  volumes  iv.  and  v.  t£ 
the  4to.  edition  of  his  works  (Florence,  1782).  They  are 
most  curious  and  valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  they  are  also  most  useful  {ac  the  understanding  of 
Machiavelli*8  political  and  historical  works  which  he  «iote 
later  in  life.  Many  letters  however,  and  some  of  great  im- 
portance, written  to  or  by  Mscbiavelli,  remain  stiirinedited. 
There  is  a  collection  of  them  in  the  hands  of  M.  Ssln 
at  Paris ;  three  more  volumes  of  ntt^nmhs  were  purchased 
in  1626,  at  Flwence,  by  Lord  Guilford;  and  another  pan 
remains  at  Florence  in  the  lihnries  Fitti,  Rinuccini.  and 
othors.  (Val^,  VoyageM  en  ItaUe;  AveneU  three  articks 
on  the  French  translation  of  the  works  of  Uachiavelli  b; 
Paries,  whidi  appeared  in  vols.  41  and  42  of  the  Bivw  £»■ 
eylopidujue.) 

In  the  year  1500  Hachiavelli  was  sent  as  a  commissioiKt 
to  the  Florentine  camp  before  Pisa.  He  wac  present  at  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  French  and  Swiss  auxiliary  troops  under 
De  Beaumont,  aent  by  Louis  XII.,  who  had  just  recon- 

iuered  Lombardy  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Florence, 
tissensions  however  arose  between  the  allies  concerning  tl» 
payoflheauxiliaries.  The  Swissmutinied,  and-insulted Lon 
degli  Albizz),  one  of  Ihe  Florentine  commissioners ;  and  ibe 
French  abandoned  the  attack  against  Pisa,  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  the  Florentines,  and  took  possession  uf  Pietia- 
sania,  of  Massa  end  Canara,  and  other  districta  belongmg 
either  to  Florence  or  its  allies.  Hiiswasan  anxious  poiod 
for  Florence,  which  saw  itself  entirely  at  the  mercy  d 
France,  while  it  was  threatened  on  the  other  side  by  Ceivie 
Boma,  then  the  terror  of  central  Italy,  who,  supported  by 
his  father  Pope  Alexander  VL,  and  also  by  the  Frmeh, 
was  making  nimself  master  of  Romagna  by  force  or 
treachery,  and  threatening  Florence,  where  be  wished  to 
re-establish  the  Medici.  [Borgia,  Cesailb.]  In  July,  IMO, 
Machiavelli  was  despatched  to  France  in  order  to  explain 
to  Louis  XII.  the  untoward  ooourrences  at  Pisa,  to  endea- 
vour to  keep  the  king,  or  rather  his  all-powerfid  minisia 
Cardinal  d'Amboise,  an^bishop  of  Roueu,  in  a  friendly  d&- 
poaitioD  towards  Flwence,  and  thus  sereen  the  republic  froa 
theambiiionofBorgia.  This  was  a  very  delicate  mission.  Tbe 
French  king  and  minister  were  prejudiced  against  the  Fie- 
lentines ;  they  had  an  interest  in  fovouring  the  Bo^iaa,  and 
they  were  also  instigated  against  Florence  by  Trivulzio.  Beaa- 
mont,  and  other  persons  of  influence  at  the  French  oonrt 
Machiavelli's  mission  to  France  lasted  till  January.  1501. 
He  followed  the  French  court  to  Melun,  Blois,  Nantes,  and 
other  places,  and  by  dint  of  much  skilful  management,  of 
fair  promises  and  professions,  and  of  timely  suggestions^  be 
left  Louis  better  disposed  towards  Florence  tiian  be  bad 
found  biro,  and  made  him  watchful  and  jealous  of  tbe  move- 
ments of  Cesare  Boi^ia.  This  jealousy  of  the  French  king 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  republic  a  few  mouths  after, 
when  the  ferocious  and  unprincipled  Borgia  entoed  Tas> 
cany  with  8000  men,  and  enoamnad  a  £bw  n^es  from  Flo- 
rence. Theoitiien««bi(Wll4|^^e90>l$^F@' 
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letten  came  from  the  French  king  forbidding  Borgia  from 
molesting  the  republic  A  convention  mut  concluded  in 
May,  15UU  between  Florence  and  Borgia,  by  which  the 
latter,  after  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  went  his  way  to 
Piombino,  and  left  the  Florentine  territoi?  after  committing 
many  depredations.  But  in  the  follDWii^  year  Borgia, 
havii^  returned  to  RomagD*,  drove  away  Guidobaldo,  duke 
of  Urbmo,  and  took  poisenmi  of  Camerino,  whose  lord,  Giulio 
Varsno,  he  caused  to  be  strangled  with  his  three  young  sons, 
while  his  subordinate  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  supported  the  revolt 
of  Arezzo,  Cortona,  the  Val  di  Chiana  and  other  districts 
against  Florence,  and  in  fiiTOur  of  the  Medici.  Here  again 
the  French  interfered,  and  Vitelli,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  cruelty  of  Borgia,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  French  and  with  Florence,  by  which  Arezzo  and  other 
towns  were  restored  in  August,  1502.  On  this  occasion 
Machiavelli,  being  requested  by  the  govemmeut,  wrote  his 
opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  revolted  districts 
ought  to  be  treated :  '  Sul  metodo  di  trattare  i  popoli  di  Val  di 
Chiana.'  Quoting  the  opinion  of  L.  Furins  C^illus  afler 
the  subjugation  of  latium.  and  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
senate  towards  the  Latin  eiUeSt  he  advised  moderation  in 
the  present  instance,  except  towards  Areszo,  which  he  com- 
pared to  Velitra,  and  aavised  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
(Ijvy,  viii.) 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1502,  the  Florentines, 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  encompassed, 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  greater  stability  to  their  executive, 
by  appointing  a  gonfaloni^re  perpetuo,  a  kind  of  dictator 
for  life.  They  chose  for  this  office  Piero  Soderini,  a  man 
upright  and  disinterested,  and  without  children,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  excite  suspicions  or  jealousy.  About  the 
same  time  Machiavelli  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Duke  Va- 
lentino, the  formidable  Borgia,  who  was  then  at  Imola  in 
Bomagna.  Borgia  bad  just  returned  from  Lombardy,  from 
an  interview  with  Louis  XXI.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  from  the  chuge  <^  having  countenanced  the 
insurreotioa  against  Florence,  and  moreover  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  toe  Franch  king  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
Bologna,  whieb  be  intended  to  make  the  capital  of  his 
duchy. 

During  his  absence  in  Lombardy,  his  own  friends  and 
former  colleagues,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  BagHoni  of  Perugia, 
the  Osini,  and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing ambition  and  cruelty  of  Borgia,  determined  to 
forsake  him,  and  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Benti* 
roglio  of  Bologna  and  Pelrucci  of  Siena,  who  were  his  de- 
clared enemies.  At  the  same  time  they  invited  the  Flo- 
rentines to  join  them.  But  as  Borgia  was  protected  by 
France,  whose  displeasure  the  Florentines  were  afraid  of 
incurring,  they  sent  MwibiaveUi  to  make  professions  of 
friendship  to  Borgia,  and  at  the  same  Ume  to  watch  his 
movements,  to  discover  his  real  intentions  (which  was  not  an 
easv  thing,  for  Borgia  was  the  closest  man  of  the  age), 
and  to  obtain  something  in  return  for  their  friendship. 
The  arcount  of  this  misision  is  extremely  curious:  there 
was  deep  dissimulation  on  both  sides :  Boi^a  hated  Flo- 
rence as  much  as  the  Florentines  hated  him ;  but  they  were 
both  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  France,  and  both  Bor- 
gia and  Machiavelli  made  the  fairest  and  apparently 
moat  candid  professions  towards  each  other.  Borgia  even 
assumed  a  confidential  tone,  and  began  to  tell  Machiavelli 
of  the  treachery  of  his  former  friends ;  ne  added  that  he  knew 
how  to  dwl  with  them,  and  was  only  waiting  for  his  own  time ; 
be  also  expatiated  on  his  well-disciplitud  forces,  his  ar- 
tillery, and  the  assistance  he  expected  from  France; 
'  ud  aU  this  in  order  to  persuade  the  Florentines  of  the  great 
value  hit  friendship,  and  that  they  should  give  htm  a 
cffiidottat  tiiat  ia  to  say,  the  chief  command  in  their  army. 
Borgia  however  had  to  do  with  a  n^otiator  who,  though 
young,  was  a  match  for  him.  *  I  answered,'  says  Machia- 
Telli,  in  the  2Ist  letter  of  that  mission, '  that  hi^  excellency 
the  duke  muac  not  be  compared  to  the  generality  of  other 
Italian  lords,  but  that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  newpo- 
teutate  in  Italy,  with  whom  it  is  more  fit  and  becoming  to 
make  a  treaty  of  alliance  tnanamere  condotta  or  mercenary 
convention.  And-I  added,  that  as  alliances  are  maintained 
by  arns,  which  are  the  only  binding  security  for  either 
party,  your  lordships  (the  magistrates  lif  Florence)  could  not 
see  what  security  there  would  be  foe  them  if  three-fourths 
or  thtee-fUths  of  vour  forces  were  to  be  in  t|he  bands  of  the 
dake.*  Still  the  negotiations  went  on  about  the  condotta, 
vbaitBoxgw  vai  neditattng  another  itK^  d  Ik  Qmal 


policy.  Maohiavelli  had  a  foretaste  of  it  at  Cesena,  where 
a  certain  Rimino,  a  confidential  agent  of  Borgia,  and, 
as  such,  hateful  to  the  people,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  order  of  bis  master,  and  the  next  morning  (on  the  2Sth 
of  December)  was  fbnnd  in  the  middle  of  the  square  cut 
into  two  pieces :  *  Such.'  says  Machiavelli,  *  has  oeen  the 
doke'a  pleasure,  fbr  he  wishes  to  show  that  be  ean  do  and 
undo  his  own  men  as  he  thinks  proper.*  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  Borgia,  followed  by  Machiavelli,  marched  with 
his  troops  to  Sinigaglia,  where  the  Orsini,  Vitellozzo,  and 
Oliverotto  wera  wait  ing  ftur  him,  to  have  a  conference  and  settle 
matters.  As  soon  as  his  troops  had  entered  the  town  be  arrested 
those  chieft,  strangled  two  of  them  that  very  night,  and  kept 
the  Orsini  in  prison  until  he  heard  that  his  Either,  the  pope, 
had  secured  the  person  of  their  relative  Cardinal  Orsini  at 
Rome,  after  which  they  also  were  put  to  death.  On  that 
very  night  Boigia  sent  for  Machiavelli.  and  said  that  he  had 
done  a  great  service  to  Florence  in  ridding  the  world  of 
those  men  who  were  the  sowers  of  discord.  He  then 
expressed  bis  wish  to  attack  Siena  and  revenge  himself  on 
Petrucci ;  but  the  Florentines,  being  cautioned  by  Macbia- 
velli,  took  measures  to  thwart  his  ^ne,  and  Petruoei  was 
saved.  Machiavelli  returned  toFlorence  in  January,  1S03, 
after  three  eventful  months  passed  in  the  court  and  camp 
of  Borgia,  which  was  the  most  complete  school  of  that 
policy  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  in  his  treatise  *  Del 
Principe.'  His  letters  (fifty-two  in  number)  written  during 
tliat  mission  have  a  certain  dramatic  character  which 
awakens  feelings  of  surprise,  terror,  and  intense  curiosity. 
Machiavelli  wrote  also  a  detached  report  of  the  Sinigaglia 
tragedy :  *  Descrizione  del  modo  tenuto  dal  Duca  Valentino 
per  ammazzare  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  il 
Sigr.  Pagolo  e  il  Duca  di  Gravina  Orsini.'  He  obtained 
one  thing  from  Borgia  by  this  mission,  a  free  passage 
through  Romagnatoatl  Florentine  travellers  and  merehants, 
and  their  goou  and  other  proper^.  This  document  is 
beaded  *  CsBsar  Bwgia  de  F^ncia,  Dei  gratia  Dux  Roman- 
dida.  Valentiaque,  Prinoeps  Hadrise  et  Venafri,  Dominus 
Plumbini,  &c,  ao  Sanotie  Romanee  Ecclesiai  Confalonerius 
et  Capitaneus  Getwalis,*  and  dated  '  Imolee,  1 9  Octobris, 
A.D.  1 502.  Ducatus  vero  nostri  Romandiolte  secundo.' 

In  August  of  that  same  year,  1503,  Alexander  VI.  died, 
and  his  successor,  Pius  III.,  died  a  few  days  after.  A  new 
conclave  being  assembled  in  October,  the  Florentines  sent 
Machiavelli  to  Rome,  where  he  was  present  at  the  election 
of  Julius  IL,  and  soon  a^r  witnessed  the  fall  of  C^sare 
Borgia,  who  was  arrested  at  Ostia  by  order  of  the  pope,  and 
all  his  ill-gotten  dominions  were  taken  from  him.  His 
troops,  in  passing  through  Tuscany,  were  disarmed  and 
distwnded  agreeably  to  Hacbiavelli's'  secret  advice. 

In  Januaiy,  1504,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  France  to 
rouse  Louis  XIL  to  tbe  danger  threatening  both  Florence 
and  the  state  of  Milan  from  tbe  Spaniarw,  who  were  ad- 
vancing from  Naples  towards  North  Italy.  The  truce 
between  France  and  Spain  put  an  end  to  this  mission. 

After  several  minor  missions  to  Piombino,  to  Baglioni 
of  Perugia,  Petrucci  of  Siena,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
Machiavelli  was  sent,  in  August,  1506,  to  Pope  Julius  II., 
whom  he  met  on  his  march  to  dispossess  Baglioni  of  Peru- 
gia and  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  whither  the  Florentine  envoy 
followed  him.  and  returned  in  October.  {Opere  di  Machia- 
velli: Legazione  teconda  alia  Corte  di  Roma.)  He  then  wrote 
'  Prowisione  per  istituiie  Milizie  Nazionali  nella  Republice 
Fiorentina.*  He  had  always  blamed  the  employment  of 
mercenary  troopa  and  condottiexif  which  vas  an  old  eustom 
of  the  Florentines. 

In  December,  1 507,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  Germany,  who  bad  signified  his  intention  of 
going  to  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  had  demanded  money  of 
the  Florentines.  He  proceeded  by  Geneva  and  Constance, 
where,  finding  that  the  emperor  had  moved  southwards  by 
the  Tyrol,  he  followed  bim  to  Bolzano.  The  Venetians 
however  opposed  the  passage  of  Maximilian,  and  Machia- 
velli returned  to  Florence  in  June,  1508.  On  bis  return  he 
wrote  several  reports  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  besides  the 
letters  which  he  had  sent  home  during  his  mission  'Rap 
porto  suUe  cose  di  Maena;'  '  Disconto  sopra  le  eose  dell* 
Alemagna;'  'Ritratti  di  Lamagna.' 

In  February,  1509.  be  was  sent  to  tbe  camp  before  Pisa, 
which  was  again  besieged  by  tbe  Ftwentmes,  and  be  thence 
addressed  »  report  on  tbe  state  of  aflhirs:  'IKscorso  fbttr 
al  Magistrate  dei  Dien  suUe  cose  di  Bii^*  In  June  of 
that  year.Pi«  nunndered,  ^4^0  Qg  (c 
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In  Juljr,  lS10,MaabiaTaIIi  mt  wnt  to  FruH  «  third 
time.  The  Cardinal  d'AmboiM  wu  lately  dead.  The  object 
of  tbiA  miuioQ  was  to  encourage  the  French  court  to  main- 
tain  the  alliance  vith  the  pope  and  the  empeior  against  the 
Venetians  (the  league  of  Cambrai),  and  to  induce  louia 
to  prevent  the  Swiss  from  enlisting  .in  great  numbers 
in  tbe  sen-ice  of  tlie  pope,  for  fear  that  JultUs,  feel- 
ing himself  independent,  should  take  some  new  whim 
into  his  bead.  4p4  tbis  in  reality  happened  soon  after ; 
for,  while  MachiavelLi  was  in  France,  Julius  formed  a  league 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  luly.  The  letters  of  this  miauoa 
are  very  important.  Tbe  audiences  of  Louis  to  Machiavelli. 
and  the  conferenoea  of  the  latter  with  tbe  ctwdinil  of  Paris, 
the  chancellor  of  France,  and  others,  and  bis  reflections  on  the 
pope,  on  the  projeou  of  Louis,  on  the  proposal  made  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  Louis,  of  dividing  Italy  between 
them,  which  Louis  refused  to  accede  to,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. Machiavelli  returned  to  Florence  in  Septembo^. 
1(10,  twving  consolidated  the  alliance  of  Florence  with 
France. 

On  his  return  he  wrote  his  second  '  Decennale,'  or  short 
clirontcle,  in  terza  rima.  The  fimt '  Decennale '  went  as  far 
as  1504,  after  the  fall  of  tbe  Borgian.  It  thui  alludes  satiri- 
cally to  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  :— 

•  MhU  VnUnia ;  a  pet  ant  dpoao 

FOtUUo  fil  Cn  ranliM  bemM, 
ho  *|iiit»  d'AletHadiu  glorioao. 
Del  4im1  seguinio  le  auits  padata 
Trfl  nu  AunlKliari  •  care  aaealls. 
1.I1H1UW,  daigiiM,  a  cnMlslUde.' 

The  second  'Decennale'  comes  down  only  to  the  year 
1510.  but  Machiavelli  intended  to  complete  it  till  1514.  In 
September,  151),  he  was  sent  again  to  France,  concerninf; 
the  council  which  assembled  at  Pisa,  by  order  of  I»uis  XII., 
to  try  and  depose  Pope  Julius,  which  oouncil  however  broite 
up  without  enectinganytbing.  Hacbiavelli  fell  ill,  and  soon 
returned  home.  In  1 512  the  battle  of  Ravenna  was  fought, 
Gaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  and  the  Frenchlost  Italy.  Julius, 
who  was  irritated  against  Florence  for  having  sided  with  the 
French,  engaged  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  mples  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  against  it,  and  re-establish  the  Hodiei  by 
I'urce.  The  catastrophe  look  place  soon  after. 

In  September,  1512,  when  Giuliano  and  Giovanni  de* 
Medici,  the  son*  of  Lorenzo,  re  entered  Florence  by  means 
of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  overthrew  the  popuUr  govern- 
ment, tbe  gonfaloniSre  Soderini  made  his  escape,  and  the 
secretary  Machiavelli,  with  others  of  the  popular  party,  was 
dismissed  from  office,  and  banished  fat  a  time  from  tbe 
city.  In  the  following  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
against  the  Medici,  in  which  Machiavelli  was  accused  of 
having  participated;  being  arrested  in  Febriiary.  1513,  be 
was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  the  usual  means  then 
employed  under  all  the  governments  of  Florence  and  of 
Italy,  of  examining  persons  accused  of  state  crimes.  He 
however  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess. 
From  his  prison  of  Le  Stinohe  he  wrote  a  sonnet  to 
Giutiano  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  governor  of  Florence, 
his  brother  Giovanni  having  gone  to  the  conclave  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.  The  son- 
net, which  is  haJf  sad.  half  humorous,  describing  his  snffier- 
ings,  his  own  torture,  the  annoyance  of  bearinK  the  screams 
of  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  threats  he  had  of  being 
banged,  is  given  by  Artaud  in  his  biography,  entitled  '  Ma- 
ohiavel.  ion  G^nie  et  ses  Erreurs,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1833. 

Ha  was  soon  after  released,  in  consequence  of  a  pardon 
sent  f\com  Rome  by  Leo  X.  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  Before  however  the  pardon  arrived,  two  of 
them,  Pietro  BosooU  and  Agostino  Capponi,  hsd  been 

executed. 

Machiavelli  now  withdrew  for  several  yearf  from  public 
life,  and  retired  to  his  country-hquse  at  San  Casciano,  about 
eight  miles  from  Flor«ioe.  During  tbis  retirement  he 
wrote  his  discources  upon  Livy  bis  hooka  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  his  '  Principe.'  The  last  work  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  book 
*  Del  Principe,'  or  '  De  Principatibus,*  for  that  was  the  ori- 
ginal title,  was  not  intended  for  publication ;  it  was  written 
by  tbe  author  for  the  private  perusal  first  of  Giuliano,  and 
then  of  Lorenxo  de'  Medici,  afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  son 
of  Fiero  and  grandson  of  Lorenio  the  Magnificent*  who  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Florence,  his  uncle  Chu- 
\taDO  havii^  removed  to  Rome. 

ZlachiaveUi.  in  a  letter  disoovered  only  in  ISIO.  4nd  ad- 


dreaaed  to  ou  frusd  Vettwi.  Ihen  atSoa^  IMh  Dewnnti^ 

^13,  aftw  humorottsly  describing  hit  mode  of  lUe  ■■ 
tbe  country,  mentions  this  treatise  on  which  ha  was  then 
eo^ed,  and  t^  him  that  be  wishes  to  show  to  the  Me- 
dici '  that  be  had  not  spent  the  Id  years  in  wbicb  be  had 
studied  the  art  of  government  in  deeping  oc  playing,  so  that 
they  might  think  of  employing  a  man  who  had  acquired 
experience  at  tbe  expense  of  others ;'  and  be  adds.  wish 
that  these  aignori  Medici  would  «m|doy  me,  were  it  only  in 
rolling  a  stone.   Tbey  ought  not  to  doubt  my  fidelity.  Uy 
poi'ertv  is  a  testimony  of  it.*  These  eiqiresiions  show  dearly 
enough  that  Hadiuavelli's  oUeet  in  writing  tbe  '  Prineiw 
wu  to  reoommend  himaeff  to  the  Medioi.    All  uh 
ingmioui  surmiaaB     later  critiea  abovt  his  vishing  ta 
render  alwAutB  prinoea  odious  to  the  pet^de^  or  to  ia- 
duce  thtf  Medici,  by  following  his  precrata,  to  rmder  iha^ 
selves  insupportable  and  thus  brmg  about  tbeur  «wii  Ul 
and  tbe  restoration  of  the  republic,  are  completely  orcr- 
thrown.   Machiavelli  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  Medin 
were  too  firmly  seated  at  Florence  to  be  dislodged,  and  al- 
though he  was  himself  partial  to  a  rational  system  of  dvil 
liberty,  if  cunsiatent  with  a  strong  government,  he  was  still 
more  attached  to  the  national  honour  and  independence  g1 
bit  country ;  and  what  he  dreaded  most  was,  that,  thnmgfa 
some  rash  ebullitions  of  party  Kph'it,  foreigners  might  be 
enabled  to  interfere  and  enslave  Florence,  aa  tbey  had  en- 
slaved Lombardy  and  Naples.  At  tbe  end  of  his  *  Phneui^ 
(eh.  XXV.)  he  displays  this  feeling  with  great  energy.  Anet 
examining  the  atrtni^  and  tbe  weak  parts  of  the  armies  of 
other  nations,  Spanish,  French,  Swiss,  and  German,  who 
had  by  turns  invaded  Italy,  he  aays  that  it  was  still,  possible 
to  form  a  native  Italian  army,  on  a  new  system  of  discipline 
and  tactios,  which  might  unite  the  advantages  of  each,  and 
be  able  to  resist  them  all ;  '  which  would  reflect  a  great 
credit  upon  a  new  prince,  who  would  be  looked  upon  as  the 
liberator  Of  Italy,  especially  by  those  provinces  which  have 
suffered  most  from  foreign  irruptions,  and  which  would  bail 
him  with  tears  of  jov  and  gratitude.   What  gates  would  be 
closed  against  bimr  what  people  of  Italy  would  deny  bin 
obedience  ?  Every  one  is  sick  of  tbis  barbarous  doiBin'alioD 
<Ad  ognuno  puzza  questo  barbaro  dominio.)  Let  your  illus- 
trioiishouae  undertake  this  mission  with  the  spirit  and  hope 
which  ought  to  aooompany  Just  undertakings,'  &c.  This 
pusage  explains  snIBeiently  that  Machiavelli  vnta  his 
'  Principe'  to  please  the  Medici  and  to  encoura^  them  ia 
theur  views  of  Italian  dominion. 

Machiavelli  says,  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  treatise  (ch.  2). 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  treat  of  republics,  of  which  be 
had  spoken  in  former  works,  nor  of  hereditary  principahtiei; 
because  these  are  by  precedent  and  custom  firm  and  secure; 
but  be  intends  to  treat  of  what  he  styles  mixed  principaU- 
ties,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  new  ruler  or  prince  takes  pos- 
session of  a  country,  in  which  be  must  necessarily  have 
many  enemies.  He  illustrates,  by  examples  from  antient 
and  modern  history,  bow  a  new  ruler  con  secure  himself  in 
his  recently  acquired  possessions.  In  the  7lh  chapter  he 
gives  a  sketch  of  die  method  pursued  by  Cesare  Borgia, 
whose  political  art  be  extols.  The  8th  chapter  treau 
of  those  who  usurp  the  government  of  their  own  couniiy, 
and  be  instances  Oliverotto.  the  petty  tyrant  of  Fermo.  who 
after  one  year  of  usurped  power  fell  byjthe  arts  of  a  greater 
and  more  able  tyrant,  Cesare  Borgia.  The  9th  chapter  treau 
of  those  new  princes  who,  witboat  any  criming  violence, 
but  with  the  consent  of  their  countrymen,  have  risen  to 
the  supreme  power.  Chapter  10  treaU  of  tbe  strength  of 
the  various  principalities.  Chapter  1 1  concerns  (tDdesias- 
lical  states,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.  Chapters  12.  13, 
14,  treat  of  the  military  force,  mercenary,  auxiliary,  and  na- 
tive, showing  the  danger  of  rdying  upon  the  first  two 
species  of  troops.  Chapter  15  treauofthethin^tswhich  bring 
to  prinoea  praise  or  blame.  Chapter  1 6.  of  Libemlity  and  par- 
simony. Chapter  17,  of  cniel^  and  clemency,  and  whether 
it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  feared.  He  says  the  soverei^ 
should  be  feared  without  being  hated,  and  with  thia  view  he 
ought  to  abstain  from  tonohing  the  women  and  the  property 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  repeats,  that  even  in  cases  of 
punishment  for  treaaon.  he  ought  not  to  resort  to  eonflsca- 
tion,  *  because  men  sooner  forget  the  death  of  their  &ther 
than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony.'  Tbo  18th  ehapter.  vbidi 
has  been  considered  as  tbe  most  obnoxious,  is  in  answer  to 
the  question.  In  what  manner  ought  a  prince  lo  keep 
faith  r  MacLiavelii  b^ina  by  observing  that  eveijrbody 
knom  bow  laudable  it  is  for  apruw^^^^lu  J^h,  and  u 
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•ivevita'ntesxityaiul  not  toprsctieecnft.  but  yet,  he  adds, 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  times  that  those  princes  who  have 
cared  little  about  fiiith  and  have  knowu  how  to  deceive 
mankind  have  effected  great  things.  There  are  two  ways 
ef  ruling,  one  by  tlie  laws  and  the  other  by  force ;  the  for- 
mer is  proper  for  men,  the  other  for  beasts ;  but  as  the  former 
is  not  always  sufficient,  one  must  resort  to  the  second,  and 
adopt  the  ways  both  of  the  lion  and  of  the  fox.  If  all  men 
Were  good,  this  lesson  were  not  good ;  but  as  thev  are  bad, 
and  would  not  keep  &ith  with  you,  you  must  not  keep  faith 
with  them.  And  then  he  cites  the  example  of  Aleundtt 
TI.,  who  did  nothing  else  but  deceive  men,  and  never 
thought  of  any  other  means,  tJ^w^s  confirming  his  promises 
'with  the  most  solema  oaths,  and  always  succeeding  in  de- 
ceiving others.  In  chapter  19  Machiavelli  among  other 
things  praises  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  France  at 
that  time  \  and  he  approves  of  the  parliament  as  a  check  upon 
the  nobiTity.  Chapter  20  speaks  of  fwtresses,  of  ftotions, 
of  the  balance  to  be  kept  between  various  parties  in  the 
state.  He  says  the  best  fortification  for  a  prince  is  to  be 
liked  by  his  people.  Chapter  21  is  entitled,  'How  is  a  Prince 
to  conauct  himself  in  order  to  acquire  reputation?'  and  the 
author  adduces  the  example  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Chapter  22  treats  of  the  secretaries  of  princes.  23,  That 
flatterers  ought  to  be  shunned.  24,  Why  and  how  have  the 
Italian  princes  lost  their  states?  25,  That  fortune  has  a 

Sreat  slure  in  human  affairs,  and  how  we  can  resist  its  in- 
uence.  26,  Elxhortation  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  bar- 
barians. Had  Hachiavelli  written  his  hook  in  the  form  of 
a  commentary  upon  history,  instead  of  adopting  a  didactic 
style,  all  that  he  says  would  be  no  more  than  matter  of 
fact,  for  it  was  openly  practised  in  his  age,  and  had  been 
practised  long  before  him.  Moral  considerations  are  of 
course  totally  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  work.  But  even 
in  its  didactic  form,  most  of  its  precepts  were  not  new. 
Gilles  Colon  ne(FrateriCgidiu8  Romanus),  an  Austin  friar, 
preceptor  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his 
pupil  a  treatise,  *  De  Regimine  Principum,*  afterwards 
printed  at  Venice  in  1473,  and  translated  into  Spanish 
under  the  title  of '  Regimionto  de  los  Principes,'  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  This  book 
was  probably  before  the  eyes  of  Machiavelli  when  he  com- 
posed his  *  Principe.*  Several  of  the  ohnoxioua  principles 
of  that  treatise  are  also  found  in  the  'Hamoirs'  orComines, 
and  in  the '  Politic*  of  Aristotle. 

The  *  Principe*  was  first  published,  after  MachiavelH's 
death,  at  Rome  in  1532,  with  the  permission  of  Clement 
VII.  The  '  J-egazioni,'  or  letters  of  the  political  missions  of 
Machiavelli,  which  are  the  key  to  his  '  Principe,'  were 
not  made  public  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  I5I6  Machiavelli  wrote  his  '  Discorsi  suUa  urima 
Deca  di  Tito  Livio,'  or  commentary  on  the  first  ten  books 
of  Livy,  which  are  alill  much  admired.  Ater  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1519,  Cardinal  Giulio  having  become 
governor  of  Florence,  both  he  and  Leo  X.  seem  to  have  re- 
membered Machiavelli,  and  it  was  at  Leo's  request  that 
he  wrote  a  'Discorso  sopra  Riformare  lo  stato  di  Firenze,' 
which  was  a  plan  of  a  new  constitution  for  that  state. 

After  1521  Machiavelli  was  again  employed  on  various  mis- 
sions. He  was  sent  once  to  Venice,  in  1525,  and  several  times 
to  his  friend  Guicciardini,  who  was  governor,  first  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  then  of  Parma,  for  the  pope.  This  was  the  time 
when  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  the  French  were  allied 
against  Charles  V.,  and  when  the  Imperial  army  under 
miurbon  was  threatening  to  cross  the  Apennines,  no  one 
knew  whether  to  fall  upon  Tuscany  or  upon  Rome.  Ma- 
chiavelli was  sent  to  Parma  to  spy  their  motions.  He 
returned  to  Florence  in  May,  1527,  after  Bourbon's  army 
had  gone  to  Rome.  Being  unwell  ia  the  stomach,  he  took 
some  medicine  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  grew  worse,  and 
dierl,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  the  22nd  June,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  A  letter  of  one  of  his  sons  describes 
the  particulars  of  his  death.  He  left  Qvf  children  by  his 
wife  Marietta  Corsini,  but  little  or  no  fortune.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce ;  but 
it  was  only  in  1787  that  a  monument  was  raised  lo  his 
memory,  through  the  exertions  and  liberality  of  Earl 
Cow  per. 

The  other  works  of  Maohiavelli,  not  mentioned  abov^ 
•re :— •  Slorie  Florentine,*  which  he  presented  to  Clement 
Tll.in  1535,  and  which  come  down  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
tfw  Myi^^r***',  in  1 492.  They  nnk  among  the  best  vorka 


on  Italian  history.  The  style  of  Machiavelli  is  remarkably 
nervous,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  and  very  difierent 
from  that  of  his  contemporary  (and.  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tinuator)  Guicciardini.  Machiavelli  has  left  fVagments 
which  bring  down  the  history  of  Florence  lo  1499.  2.  'La 
Mandragora,*  and  '  La  Clizia,*  two  comedies ;  3.  *  L'Asino 
d'Oro,' an  imitation  of  the  'Golden  Ass*  of  Apuleius  ;  4.  'Vita 
di  Castruccio  Castracani,' incomplete;  5.  'Sommario  delle 
cose  di  Lucca,*  which  is  a  political  and  statistical  account 
of  that  republic;  6.  '  Sette  Itbri  dell'  Arie  della  Guerro,' 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  Frederick  the  Great 
of  F^ssia  and  other  competent  judges ;  7.  '  Discorso 
se  la  Lingua  di  Dante,  Boccaccio,  e  Petrarca,  debba  chta- 
marsi  ItaCana,  Toscana.  o  Fiorentina;*  besides  minor  pro- 
ductions and  8  multitude  of  letters.  The  best  editions  uf 
his  works  collectively  are  those  of  Florence,  1783,  6  vrls. 
4to.;  1796,  8  vols. 8vo.;  and  18IS,  10  vols. 8vo. 

MACHICOLATION.  [Gothic  Architbcturb,  p.  32l.j 
This  term,  which  is  obviously  enough  from  the  two  French 
words  mkchet  and  eouler,  afterwards  compounded  into  the 
barbarously  Latinized  one  maschicolatum  or  macchicolalum, 
was  significantly  bestowed  on  those  openings  in  the 
parapet  of  a  fortified  building  through  which  ignited  com- 
bustibles (michet),  or  melted  lead,  stones,  &c.,  were  poured 
and  hurled  down  upon  the  besifwers.  The  apertures  were 
formed  in  the  soffit  or  under  snrntoe  of  the  projecting  para- 
pet, which  was  supported  upon  corbel  stones,  the  perfora- 
tions themselves  being  in  tbe  soffit,  between  those  stones. 
By  this  ingenious  contrivance  the  besiwed  were  enabled  to 
harass  their  assailants  in  a  most  formioable  manner,  whila 
they  themselves  were  protected  by  the  parapet  and  its  bat- 
tlements. Machicolations  were,  as  frequently  as  not,  con- 
fined to  particular  situations,  such  as  over  an  entrance 
gateway  and  the  towers  fianking  it,  or  other  parts  moht 
likely  to  be  assaulted.  In  antient  castellated  structures  the 
hanging  parapet  and  machicolations  contribute  very  much 
both  to  expression  and  architectural  effect;  but  in  modem 
buildings  affecting  the  same  style,  although  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  they  are  palpable  incongruities  in  them- 
selves, not  so  much  because  unmeaning  as  because  they 
cariv  along  with  them  a  false  meaning 

MACHIN,  JOHN,  succeeded  Dr.  l*orrmno  as  prol^r 
of  astronomy  to  Oresham  College^  I6th  May,  1713.  His 
death  is  announced  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  7th 
June,  1751,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  method  for  determining  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  by  means  of  the  known  development  of  an  arc 
according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  its  tangent,  which  ho 
so  modified  as  to  render  rapidly  convergent.  It  was  how 
ever  by  means  of  Dr.  Halley's  method  that  he  computed 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  its  dinmctcr 
as  far  as  one  hundred  places  of  decimals.  In  the  *  Philoso  - 
phical  Transactions'  he  wrote:  I,  A  paper  'On  the  Cuitc. 
of  quickest  Descent,'  xxx.,  1718;  2, 'A  Case  of  di  stem 
pered  Skin,*  xxxvii.,  J  732 ;  3, '  Solution  of  Kepler's  Prob 
lem,'  xl.,  1738.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  'Laws  of  the  Moon^  Motion  according  to  Gravity,' 
which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Motte's  Translation  of 
Newton's  '  Principia,'  Svo.,  1729. 

fHutton's  THctf,  vol.  i.;  Fhilotophical  Trans.,  8cc.) 

MACHINE,  an  object  by  the  intervention  of  which  a 
motive  power  is  made  to  act  upon  any  body  and  overcome 
the  force  by  which  the  latter  resists  the  effbrt  to  change  its 
state  of  rest  or  motion.  A  machine  differs  in  no  respect 
from  a  tool,  an  instrument,  or  an  engine,  and  any  one  of 
these  terms  might  be  used  indifferently  for  the  same  thing 
tbe  word  tool  is  however  generally  applied  to  an  object  con- 
taining in  its  construction  some  mechanical  power,  and 
which,  when  in  use,  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

The  advantage  which  any  maobineaflbr^  for  overcoming 
resistance,  consists  in  the  reaction  by  which  it  supports  a 
rartain  pcotion  of  the  weight  producing  that  resistance,  so 
that  the  motive  power  has  only  toeonnteract  the  remainder. 
This  may  be  immediately  observed  in  those  simple  machines 
called  the  mechanical  powers.  For  example ;  in  the  lever, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley,  whose  properties  depend 
on  the  theory  of  parallel  forces  (when,  consequently,  of  the 
resistance,  the  moving  power,  and  the  reaction  of  the  ma- 
ehthe,  some  one  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  others),  any 
oonvenient  portion  of  the  resistance  may  be  made  to 
rest  on  tne  point  of  support,  or  the  p^n^^i^^^oB 
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Again ;  in  the  indined  plane,  the  vedge,  and  the  eorew,  I 
i^ose  properties  depend  on  the  theory  forces  concurring 
in  a  point,  the  motive  power,  the  resiatancei  and  the  reaction 
of  the  support,  are  represented  by  the  three  sides  ofa  triangle ; 
acd  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  either  of  the  others  may  be  varied 
at  jdeasure  by  the  construction  of  the  machine. 

The  powers  employed  to  give  motion,  through  machinery, 
to  any  object,  are  product  by  the  muscular  strength  of 
men  or  animals;  the  actions' of  weights,  springs,  wind, 
water,  steam,  or  tired  gunpowder;  and  these  powers  may 
generally  be  considered  as  pressures  exerted  during  certain 
portions  of  time.  Even  that  power  which  is  produced  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  as  when  a  rammer  descending  by  its  weight 
&l)s  on  the  head  of  a  pile,  is  only  a  pressure  existing  during 
an  indefinitely  short  interva  of  time.  The  T^iat  in  any 
machine  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied  is  called  the 
impelled,  and  that  i^nst  which  the  reiiatanoe  acts  is  called 
the  wcvking  poiat. 

In  the  employment  of  any  machine  a  certain  portion  of 
the  power  is  expended  in  overcomint^  the  inertia  and  fric- 
tion of  the  materials,  and  that  which  remains  is  the  only 
efficient  force  by  which  the  useful  effect  is  to  be  obtained. 
Thufr.  in  pushing  or  drawing  a  body  up  an  inclined  plane, 
the  effective  motive  power  is  less  than  that  which  is  actu- 
ally expended  by  as  much  as  is  necessary'  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the'body  and  its  friction  on  the  plane;  and  these 
might  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  or  convenient  to  raise 
the  body  vertically  to  an  equal  height  by  the  descent  of  a 
body  of  greater  weight,  when  both  are  connected  together 
by  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  loss  of  power  from 
inertia  is  doubled  when  a  reciprocating  motion  exists  in  the 
same  machine;  fbra  momentary  state  of  rest  takes  place 
between  every  two  contrary  directions  of  the  movement, 
and  immediately  afierwuds  a  new  inertiaia  to  be  overcome. 
The  retarding  foms  above  mentioned  are  evidently  greater 
us  the  quantity  of  maiihinery  in  an  engine  is  augmented ; 
and  hence  everv  machine  should  be  as  simple  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  requisite  lelation  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  opposing  resistance. 

In  the  construction  of  machinery  it  is  evident  that  all 
abrupt  variations  of  velocity  should  be  prevented,  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  which  they  induce  in  the  action.  When, 
for  example,  one  wheel  drives  another  by  means  of  the  teeth 
on  (heir  circumference,  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  takes  place 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  and  the  movement  may  be 
steady  if  the  teeth  are  well  formed ;  but  ou  a  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  velocity  of  the  driving  wheel,  that  which  is 
driven,  continuing  fbra  time  to  move  with  its  actual  velocity, 
tends  further  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  other,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  against  each  other  takes  place  on  the 
opposite  side.  Thus  a  shaking  motion  is  produced  which 
diminishes  the  efficacy  of  the  machine.  The  disadvantage 
attending  such  variations  in  the  movementof  the  machinery 
renders  it  advisable  to  gain  the  required  effect  by  continued 
pressure,  if  possible,  rather  than  by  the  employment  of 
percussive  forces. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  assented  to  by  engineers  that  tbe  im- 
pelled point  of  a  machine  should  not  be  allowed  to  move 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  tbe  motive 
power  can  act  upon  it ;  since  in  this  case  the  excess  of  velo- 
city in  the  machine  will  be  employed  in  accelerating  the 
motion  of  the  power,  and  thus  tne  general  acceleration  of 
the  machine  wul  suffer  a  corresponding  diminution.  The 
velocities  of  the  impelled  and  worlung  points  should  therefore 
be  properly  adjusted  to  the  pressures,  the  inertia,  and  the 
friction,  in  order  that  all  possible  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  machine. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  power  of  a  machine  ou^ht  to  in- 
clude the  effects  of  all  the  momentary  accelerations  and 
retardations  of  motion  to  which  it.  is  subject,  and  all  the 
losses  arising  from  inertia  and  friction;  but  as  the  intro- 
duction of  these  circumstances  would  excessively  complicate 
the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  measure  of  the 
power  depend  on  the  condition  that  tbe  impelled  and  work- 
ing points  shall  be  iu  a  state  of  uniform  motion.  For  then, 
agreeably  to  the  property  of  the  simple  lever,  the  velocities 
of  those  extreme  pointa  will  he  inverselv  proportional  to  the 
forces  which  would  be  in  equiUlvio  at  uie  same  noints ;  and 
tbe  rule  propounded  by  Euler  iB,that  inevery  macttine,simple 
or  complex,  the  piessnre  at  the  impelled  point,  mnltiplied 
by  tbe  velocity  of  that  pmnt,  is  equal  to  Uie  ^educt  of  the 
resiatattce  at  tlw  working  point  by  the  velocity  of  the  aame 


I  pofait ;  or  flie  momentnm  of  rasistanoe  (commonly  caXUa 
the  performance  of  the  machine)  is  equal  to  the  momentum 
of  impulse.  Whatever  olgection  may  be  made  to  this  rule 
with  respect  to  tbe  measure  of  tbe  power  in  action,  no  doiUit 
can  exist  that  it  affords  a  correct  value  of  tbe  useful  effect; 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  measured  by  the  weight 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  machine  to  a  given  height 
vertically  in  a  given  time.  The  fact  is  sufficiently  evident 
when  a  mass  of  any  material  is  to  be  conveyed  from  one 

flace  to  another,  or  when  a  body  is  let  &11  oa  any  object 
rom  a  given  height  It  follows  that,  if  an  algebraical 
expression  be  obtained  for  tbe  momentum  of  tbe  resistance 
in  terms  involving  that  resistance,  the  motive  power  and  the 
distances  of  their  points  of  application  firom  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion ;  on  making  the  difforeniial  of  that  expression  equalto 
sero,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  when 
the  useful  efbct  of  the  machine  is  a  maximum*  may  be 
found  from  the  resulting  equation. 

If  M  represent  the  mass  of  anybody  moved.  Wits  weight 
which  is  equal  to  M^,  g  (=321  feet)  expressing  the  fbrcetrf 
gravity ;  also,  if  H  be  the  heignt  to  which  the  body  may  be 
raised  in  one  second  of  time,  and  V  the  velocity  which  a 
body  would  acquire  by  falling  vertically  through  a  height 
ual  to  H,  we  sh^l  have,  by  the  theory  of  motions, 
*=2g  H ;  whence  W.  H  (the  momentum  of  resistance,  or 
the  useful  effect  of  a  machine)  =  1 M  V*.  This  last  expres- 
sion is  designated  tbe  living,  or  active,  force  of  the  body 
moved ;  and  it  expresses  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  simple  preasure  exercised  by  a  body 
at  rest. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that;  in  tbe  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, as  much  is  lost  in  time  as  is  gained  in  power,  or 
that  the  momentum  of  resistance  is  fwoportioifel  to  the  power 

employed ;  hut  this  rule  requires  some  modification.  It 
can  he  shown  to  hold  good  in  a  well-constructed  machine 
when  the  abject  moved  resists  by  its  inertia  only;  bntif 
the  inertia  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  resistance,  tlie  mo* 
mentum  of  the  latter,  or  the  work  done,  is  found  to  increase 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  power  employed.  ■ 

The  various  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  been 
adopted  in  machines  for  regulating  the  velociUes,  and  tor 
converting  one  species  of  motion  into  another,  are  noticed 
in  the  article  Whkbls- 

Descriptions  of  the  several  mills,  engines,  and  machines 
used  in  manufscturea  and  the  arts  will  be  found  in  Robi- 
son's  '  Mechanical  Philosophy/  in  Gregory's  *  Mechanic^' 
and  under  the  word  Manufactures  in  the  *  Encyclt^padia 
Melropolitana.' 

MACKENZIE.  SIR  GEORGE,  of  Rosehaugh,  aon  rf 
Simon  Mackenxie  (brother  of  the  earl  of  Seafortb)  by  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bruce,  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  Collie; 
St  Andrew's,  was  bom  at  Dundee  in  1636.  and  baviitt 
finished  bis  grammar  education,  which  ho  did  with  muu 
applause,  be  proceeded  to  Bouiges, '  tbe  Athens  of  Scottish 
lawyers,'  as  he  calls  it,  to  study  the  civil  law.  On  his  re- 
turn he  passed  advocate,  January,  1659,  being  then  about 
23  years  old.  The  next  year  he  published  his  'Aretina,  or  the 
Serious  Romance,'  where,  says  Ruddeman,  he  gives  *  a  very 
bright  specimen  of  his  gay  and  exuberant  genius.'  Tbe 
year  following  we  find  him  in  the  imporunt  situation  of  jus- 
tice-depute, an  office  in  the  nature  of  an  English  ju^ice  in 
eyr^  or  of  assize ;  and  in  that  character  appointed  to  repair 
with  his  colleagues  'once  a  week  at  least  to  MusselbDi^^ 
and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  Judge  audi  persons  as  wen 
there  or  thereabout  accused  of  witchcraft.'  Not  many  years 
afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  not  quite  certain,  be  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  meantime  be  continued 
his  literary  labours.  In  1663  his  'Religio  Laici.  or  Shml 
Discourse  up<m  several  Divine  and  Moral  Subjects,*  ap- 
peared ;  two  years  afterwards,  his  *  Moral  Essay  upou  Soli- 
tude,' in  which  he  exalts  that  state  above  public  empltqr- 
ment  with  all  its  advantages;  and  in  1667,  his  'Moral 
Ghillantry,'  a  treatise  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the 
moral  duties  on  tbe  principles  of  honour.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  time  he  entered  parliament,  representing  tin 
county  of  Ross,  where  the  influence  of  bis  family  was  pow- 
erful «id  extensive;  and  in  1S74  he  was  appointed  kute's 
advocate  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Oirleton.  He 
continued  in  the  office  till  tbe  accession  of  King  James, 
when  it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple ;  hut  ia  a  short 
time  he  was  reinstated  and  contmw^  in  <^ce  Jill  tin  SLc- 

volntion.  Pivrious  to^this  hUt  6raftJM|telLmUi^^ 
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MTml  of  hii  hffd  mitkt,  aad  had  been  iMtnimental  in 
AundiDg  the  Jdooeatet*  lAbrwrj/.  It  was  in  1 682  that  this 
libnu7  was  fiModad ;  and  at  its  feundation  he  delivered  an 
ioaugurate  oration  aening  ftwth  its  advantages.  In  167S 
he  published  his  '  Discourse  on  Iaws  and  Customs  of 
Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal.*  In  1684  he  published  his 
'Institutions  irfthe  Laws  of  Scotland,'  a  concise  and.  gene- 
rally speaking,  excoUentcompendiumof  the  law;  and  in  1686 
he  published  his  'Observations  on  the  Scotch  Acts.'  He 
seems  also  to  have  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  law  ID  the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  that  object. 

After  the  Revolution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford,  where 
be  was  admitted  a  student  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1690 ;  but  he 
did  not  live  lon^  afterwards  to  eiyoy  the  retirement  which 
he  had  early  pnuaed  and  had  now  b^n  to  experience.  He 
died  OBtbe2iKlofMay,  Iflgi ;  andaftertying  several  days  in 
state  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  Greyfriars  ehureh-yaTd,  atten£d  by  a  pro- 
CMsion  consisting  (tf  die  eounciU  the  nobility,  the  college  of 
juatioe,  the  college  of  physieiahs,  the  univeruty,  the  elei^, 
and  many  others. 

Sir  Georee  was  the  correspondent  of  Dryden  and  other 
writers  of  England ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  Scotchmen 
who  wrote  the  English  language  in  a  style  approaching  to 
purity.  But  it  was  as  a  lawyer,  and  'still  more  as  an 
officer  of  state,  that  he  was  principally  distinguished  ;  and 
in  this  last  character  he  received  the  appellation,  which  will 
live  with  his  name,  of  *  The  blood-thirsty  Advocate.' 

MACKENZIE.  SIR  ALEXANDER,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  urfive  of  Inverness  in  Scotland,  ftom  which  he  emi- 
grated to  Canada  when  a  young  man,  and  there  obtained 
a  situation  in  theeonnting-hoiiBe(^Mr.  Gregoi^oneof  the 
p«rtnen  of  the  North-west  Fur  Company.  He  had  re- 
aided  tat  about  eight  years  in  the  service  of  Mr  Gregory  at 
Fort  Chipewyan.  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  lake,  in  the 
savage  country  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  when  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
and  his  intell^ence  and  enterprising  character,  determined 
his  employers  to  send  him  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
through  the  regions  lying  to  the  north-west  of  that  station, 
and  oonjeeturcn  to  be  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  part 
of  which  Heanie  was  supposed  to  have  seen,  and,  as  is  now 
wall  aaeerlained,  actually  had  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  Cop- 

girmine  River  in  1771.  Mackenaie,  attended  by  a  German, 
ui  Cuudiana,  and  three  Indiana,  together  with  two  Ca- 
nadian and  two  Indian  women,  left  Fort  Chipewyan.  3rd 
June,  1 789.  Embarking  in  their  fbnr  canoes  on  the  Slave 
River,  the  party  reaehed  the  Slave  Lake,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  course  of  1 70  miles,  on  die  9th' of  the  same 
month.  Resting  there  six  days,  during  which  the  ice  some- 
what gave  way,  they  launched  their  canoes  again  on  the 
]  5th,  and  skirting  the  margin  of  the  lake,  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  rivM  which  tto*re  from  its  western  extremity, 
and  is  now  called  the  Mackenzie  river,  on  the  29th.  Mac- 
kenzie pursued  the  north-westward  course  of  this  river, 
with  a  pwseverance  and  intrepidity  which  no  dangers  or 
difficulties  could  subdue,  till  on  the  1 5th  of  July  it  brought 
him  to  theolnect  of  his  hopes,  the  great  Northern  Ocean, 
in  lat.  69°.  Returning  by  the  saine  route,  the  party  re- 
gained Fwt  Chipewyan  on  the  12th  of  September.  On  the 
10th  of  Ootober.  1798,  Maekenste  set  out  fhim  the  same 
point  on  another  adventurous  journey,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  reach  the  Pacific;  an  attempt,  the  first  made  in  North 
America,  in  which  he  was  also  successful.  Proceeding 
partly  by  the  Ungigah  or  Peace  river,  and  partly  by  land, 
after  encountering  still  greater  difficulties  than  on  his 
former  expedition,  he  reached  the  sea  on  the  23rd  of  July. 
1 793,  and  returned  in  safety  by  nearly  the  same  route.  Of 
twth  his  journeys  Mackenzie  has  himself  given  a  ftiU  ac- 
count in  his  *  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, through  the  Continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
Frozen  and  F&eiAc  Oceans,  in  the  years  1789  and  1793,' 
4to.  Lond.,  1801.  The  account  is  preceded  by  a  general 
history  of  the  fiir  trade  (130  pages),  and  the  volume  is  em- 
bellished with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  soon  after 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  We  have  not  beenable 
to  ascertain  the  data  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  death, 
but  his  name  is  inserted  in  '  A  Bic^raphical  Dictionary  of 
the  Linng  Authors  of  Great  Britain  and  Irsland,'  8vo., 
Jjond.  1816. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER.  rHDDSOK'a  Bay.] 
MACKEREL.  [Scohbbr.] 
P.  a.  No.  882. 


MACKEREL  FISHERY.  rFisHERiss.] 

MACKINTOSH.  SIR  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Aldourie, 
on  the  banks  of  Looh  Ness,  within  seven  miles  of  Inverness 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1765.  He  was  the  son  of  O^in 
John  Mackintosh,  the  representative  of  a  family  which  for 
above  two  centuries  had  possessed  a  small  estate  called  Kel 
lacbie,  which  Sir  James  inherited  from  him.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinbuigh,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  ho 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  intending  to  practise  medicine, 
with  which  view  he  repaired  to  London.  He  afterwards 
however  changed  his  destination,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1795.  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1804  he  went 
to  India  as  recorder  of  Bombay.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1812;  in  1818  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
law  and  general  politics  in  the  college  instituted  for  the 
education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  Haileybury.  In  1830,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  office. 
Sir  James  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  afiairs  of 
India.    He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832. 

Sir  James's  principal  works  are  his  '  Vindiciee  Gallicse. 
his  '  History  of  England '  (which  he  left  unfinished  at  hia 
death),  and  his  '  Dissertation  *  prefixed  to  the  'Encyclo- 
pesdia  Britannica.'  a  new  edition  of  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, with  notes.  &c.,  by  Professor  Whewell. 

The  '  VindiciEB  Gfallicie  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing 
style,  and  displays  a  considerable  surface  of  reading,  the 
effect  of  which  was  the  greater  from  its  lying  out  of  the 
track  of  English  study  at  that  time.  This  gave  him  some 
advantage  over  his  opponent  Burke,  whoso  ignorance  of  the 
writings  of  the  Frendi  Economist  was  happily  exposed. 
The  *  Vindicia  OalltCB*  obtained  for  its  author  great  and 
sudden  reputation. 

The  'History  of  England*  (published  in  I^. Lardner's 
*  Cyclopeadia,'  in  which  work  the  '  Life  of  Sir  lliomaa 
More'  is  also  ftY)[n  his  pen)  he  left  unfinished  by  his  some- 
what premature  and  unexpected  death ;  and  this  may  in 
part  account  for  its  being  unequally  executed.  Particular 
passages  of  the  story  are  rather  carefully  investigated;  the 
survey  of  others  is  very  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  ^The 
remarks  on  some  constitutional  points  are  interesting.  The 
general  spirit  is  that  of  a  very  courteous  and  tolerant 
wbigjgism.  Besides  the  history  above  mentioned,  Sir  James 
■  published  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1688.  a  fragment '  completed  by  the  editor.' 

In  respect  to  his  *  Dissertation  *  prefixed  to  the  *  Eneyolo- 
pasdia  Britannica,*  and  purporting  to  be  'A  General  view 
of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,*  it  will  be  ueoessaiy 
to  say  a  few  words. 

To  write  a  good  outline  of  the  proj^ress  ot  ethical  philo* 
Bophy.  from  Socrates  to  Brown,  tracmg  the  course  of  error 
to  its  exposure,  and  of  truth  to  its  establishment,  would 
require  extensive  reading,  patient  thinking,  and  rigid  im- 
partiality, and  remains  to  be  done ;  to  compose  a  smooth, 
readable,  drawing-room  essay,  is  easier,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  done  it.  The  retrospect  of  antient  ethics 
(s.  2)  is  fiurly  written,  and  ma^  have  been  the  result  of  a 
carefhl  penisal  of  Enfield,  with  occasional  references  to 
CudwoTtn.  The  retrospect  of  scholastic  ethics  (s.  4)  bears 
a  like  relation  to  Bayle.  The  sections  on  *  Modern  Ethics, 
the  'Controversies  on  the  Moral  Faculties '  (5),  and  the 
'  Foundations  of  a  more  just  Theory  of  Ethics,'  contain  m 
review  of  the  principal  authors,  and  some  ingenious  efforts 
to  establish  Dugald  Stewart's  opinions  on  tbe  moral  sense. 
There  is  little  to  show  that  Sir  James  had  studied  any  of 
the  authors  whom  he  criticises,  except  Stewart ;  and  from 
the  hasty  and  rather  flippant  way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
some,  particularly  Mandeville  and  Mill,  it  would  be  leas 
injurious  to  his  memory  to  suppose  that  he  adopted  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  that  he  expressed  his  own  after 
actual  reading. 

The  language  of  tbe  TKssertation*  is  fluent,  but  not 
clear  and  precise,  and  thought  seems  to  be  often  sacrificed 
to  expression,  or  perhaps  expression  studied  as  a  substitute 
for  thought.  As  a  guide  to  the  student  of  morals  and 
metaphysics,  it  is  of  little  value;  on  tbe  contrary,  from  the 
want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  the  language,  and  the 
habit  of  mistaking  words  for  thoughts,  and  paying  in  the 
former  coin  instead  of  the  latter,  we  should  consider  it  as 
rather  a  pernicious  book  to  piece  in  the  hands  of  tbe  young. 
There  is  little  danger  of  the  more  mature  (at  losst  of  tliose 
wbose  taste  baa  Iteen  formed  on  a  severe  and  masculine 
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standard)  resding  or  being  influfliwwd  by  sueh  worki  as 
this. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  vorka,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh contributed  lai^ely  to  the '  Edinburgh  Review.' 

(Memoir  of  the  Zi/tf  o/tfte  Rieht  Honourable  Sir  James 
Mackintnsk,  edited  by  bis  son  Robert  James  Mackintosh, 
Esq.,  Fellow  of  New  Coll.,  Oxf.,  2  vols.  8vo.,London,  1835.) 

MACKLIN.  CHARLES,  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer. 
His  family  name  was  Maclaugblin.  The  exact  place  and 
date  of  bis  birth  are  unknown ;  but  according  to  the  account 
of  a  female  relative,  *  lie  was  two  months  old  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne*  (July  1,  1690),  a  few  days  previous  to  which 
event  his  mother  travelled  with  him  from  Drogheda  to  a 
little  village  six  miles  off,  in  which  they  resided  for  some 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
•addler,  but  soon  ran  away  and  came  over  to  England, 
where  he  eontraoted  a  maxriage  with  the  widow  of  a  publi- 
can in  the  Bwough.  The  circumstance  coming  to  the  ears 
of  some  fi-ienda,  the  marriage  was  diasolved  on  the  srounds 
of  nonage,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  wnen  he 
becaqae  a  badgeman  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  again  visited  England,  joined  a 
strolling  company,  and  played  Harlequic},  returned  to 
Trinity  College,  and  again  to  England  in  1716,  when  he 
recommenced  actor  at  Bristol.  In  1725  he  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Rich's  company  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatre, 
London.  On  the  lOtfa  May,  1735,  he  unfortunately  killed  a 
brother  performer,  named  Hallam,  by  accident  in  a  quarrel, 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
On  the  14th  February,  1741,  Macklin  established  his  fame 
as  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  In  1753  he  to^k 
leave  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  11th  March,  1 754,  opened  a 
tavern  and  public  ordinary  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden, 
adding  to  it  *  a  school  of  oratory  and  criticism,'  in  which  he 
gave  lectures,  fall  dressed,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  Foote 
and  other  wags  of  the  day.  This  scheme  ft  iling,  Macklin 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  1757  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
assisted  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Crow-Street 
theatre.  In  1 759  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury- 
"Lane,  and  fVom  thence  went  to  Covent-Garden.  On  the 
IStlr  November,  1773,  he  was  driven  from  the  stage  by  a 
cabal,  but  brought  an  action,  and  obtained  damages  against 
the  ringleaders.  On  the  28th  Novembw,  1768.  wbue  re- 
presenting the  character  of  Sir  Fertinax  MacSycophant»  in. 
his  own  comedy,  'The  Han  of  the  World,*  his  memory 
suddenly  and  entirely  &iled  hink  He  made  a  last 
attempt  fbr  hia  own  benefit,  May  7,  1789,  in  the  character 
of  jBhylock,  but  was  unable  to  complete  the  part. 

Macklin  died  July  11,  1797,  at  the  great  age  (it  is 
supposed)  of  107,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent^rarden. 

There  are  ten  dramatic  pieces  ascribed  to  him,  but  two 
only  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  '  Love  i  la  Mode,*  a 
farce,  and  'The  Man  of  the  Viotii,*  a  comedy.  His 
memoirs,  written  by  J.  T.  Kirkman,  Esq.,  were  published  in 
two  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1799. 

MACKNIGHT,  JAMES.  D.D,  born  1721,  died  1800, 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  theological  writers  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  bom  in  Argylesbiie,  studied  in  the  university  of 
Gla^w,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  both 
of  his  own  country  and  of  England,  vent  abroad  and 
finished  his  studies  at  Leyden.  On  his  return  he  became 
a  minister  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  was  appointed,  in 
1 753,  pastor  of  Maybole.  In  this  situation  he  spent  aiiUeen 
years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  two  warka;  one, '  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  with  copious  illustrations,  being 
in  fkct  a  life  of  our  Saviour,  embracing  everything  which 
the  evangelists  have  related  concerning  him;  the  other, 
*  A  new  Translation  of  the  Epistles.'  Both  these  works 
were  favourably  received,  and  are  by  many  persona  highly 
esteemed.  The  'Harmony'  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
and  to  the  later  editions  there  are  added  certain  dissertationa 
on  curious  points  in  the  huhny  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 
The  theology  of  them  is  what  is  called  moderately  ortbodox. 
While  at  Maybole  he  published  also  another  theological 
work,  which  is  held  in  great  esteem,  in  defence  of  '  The 
Truth  of  the  Gospel  History.*  For  these  his  valuable  ser- 
vices to  sacred  literature.  Dr.  Macknight  received  such 
rewards  as  a  Presbyterian  church  has  it  in  its  power  to  give. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Bdinburgh.  In  1 769  he  waa  removed  from  May- 
bole to  the  more  desiraUc  pariah  of  Jedbuigh,  and  in  1772 


he  became  one  of  the  xaiBiiitars  of  the  ei^  of  Bdinbarglk 
Here  he  continued  for  the  remaindiar  of  his  lila,  uaefnl  in 
the  ministry,  though  not  accounted  one  of  the  moat  attne- 
live  and  engaging  of  the  preaehen  is  that  vity.  His  mtton- 
tion  to  his  theological  studies  waa  unabated,  asd  in  179). 
at  the  age  (tf  74,  he  produced  his '  Lit«al  Translaiion  frf'all 
the  Apwtolic  Epistle^'  with  a  large  appantos  of  Comiacn- 
tary  and  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Apostle  PauL 

There  is  an  account  of  the  life  of  Or.  Ibckiugfat  by  Ui 
son. 

MACLAUIUN,  COUN,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of 
Scottish  mathematicians,  was  descended  oi  an  antient  fa- 
mily in  Argyleshire,  and  was  bom  at  Kilmoddan,  in  that 
coimty,  in  February,  1698.  His  father  was  a  miniata'  of 
the  kirk,  and  died  ahwtiy  after  the  birth  of  his  third  ana 
Colin ;  hia  mother  aUo  cGed  when  be  ma  very  yoang^  aad 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  vaid»,  who 
sent  him  to  tiie  university  of  Glaigov  ftt  the  agie  of  devaa. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  fidlowiDg  year,  meeting  aoetdentally 
with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  made  bimaelf  sDaater  of  ^  fast 
aix  books  in  a  few  days,  a  story  utterly  incredible  u{K>n  ^ 
mere  statement.  It  is  said  also,  and  with  much  more  Hka- 
lihood,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  inv«Ued  many  of 
the  propositions  afterwards  published  in  his  'Geometm 
Or^mica.'  However  this  may  be,  he  took  the  degree  (rf 
Master  of  Arts  with  distinction  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  bis 
axfi  (1713),  and  afterwards  lived  in  studious  r^irenient  till 
the  autumn  of  1717,  when,  after  a  severe  competitiep  and 
ten  days*  examination,  he  obtained  the  profeaaoiahip  of 
mathematics  at  the  Mariachai  ooll«Ee,  Aberdeen.  In  I7t9 
and  in  1721  he  visited  Lcmdca,  and  mtmai  the  uquintaiH 
of  many  eminent  men,  particularly  of  Newton.  In  l78t  he 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  as  tutor  to  m  aon  of  Lard  M- 
warth ;  but  the  death  of  hia  pupH  during  their  tow  oesa- 
sioned  his  return  to  Aberdeen. 

In  1 725  he  was  appointed  to  assist  Jaaoea  Gr^ory,  whoK 
strength  was  declining,  in  the  duties  of  bis  chair  at  Bdut- 
hui^h.  The  want  of  funds  to  pay  an  asaiatant  {daoed  difi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  this  arraogemeut,  which  w«e  removed, 
but  how  is  not  clearly  stated.  We  mention  tfaem  hereto 
record,  in  honour  of  Maclaurin,  that  Newton,  OQ  be«riBg  d 
the  obstacles,  offered  to  pay  twenty  pounds  a  year,  till  Gn- 
gory's  death,  towards  the  assistant's  salary,  if  Madanrin  were 
to  be  appointed.  At  Edinburgh  he  remahied  almoet  all  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  When  the  RebelUim  broke  out  in  1741^ 
he  exerted  himaelf  vigoroudy  for  the  exiting  govanmeni; 
and  the  hasty  works  whi^  were  thrown  up  for  the  ddtann 
of  Edinbu^h  were  planned  and  superintended  by  him:  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mortal  disorder- 
When  the  pretender  entered  Edinburgh,  Maclaurin  wtdi- 
drew,  to  avoid  making  the  submission  which  was  demanded 
of  all  who  had  volunteered  to  defend  the  town :  bat  he  had 
previously  managed  to  introduce  a  good  telescope  into  the 
castle,  and  to  contrive  a  method  of  supplying  tbe  nrrisoa 
with  provisions.  He  accepted  the  invitation  Dr.  Herrii^ 
archbishop  of  York,  with  whom  he  remained  till  it  wv 
safe  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  hia  return  bi 
died  of  dromy,  June  14, 174S,  aged  48  years  and  four  mon&s. 
The  preceding  particulaia  come  originally  Uoai  n  enkgf 

goken  befive  the  university  by  his  fliend  and  eolleagaB 
r.  Monro,  the  substance  of  which  waa  ^xed,  in  m  bsagfa- 
phical  form,  to  the  posthumous  work  on  Newtou*s  diaco- 
veries,  by  the  editor,  Patrick  Murdot^.  Thia  haa  beea 
copied  into  the  '  Biographia  Britasnica,'  Martin's  '  Biogia- 
phia  PhiloBopfaiea,'  &c. :  being  the  only  authentic  aecMBt 
of  which  we  tmow. 

Maclaurin  married  in  1 733,  and  his  wife^  with  two  aoai 
and  three  daughters,  survived  him.  Of  hia  character  it 
can  only  be  staled,  from  the  general  eulogy,  that  it  was  sack 
as  secured  him  the  highest  regard  of  hia  contempotariea. 

Tbe  writings  of  Maclaurin  are  not  numeroua,  but  th^ 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  tbe  m^besati- 
cal  studies  of  this  country ;  more  however  we  think,  ia 
what  has  been  t^en  fiomthMB.  or  on  their  model,  byothin 
than  in  the  extensiveness  of  their  own  rircuUtiou.  Then 
is  both  originality  and  depth  in  all  of  them,  and  w  Ad 
proceed  to  notice  them  separately. 

1.  The  various  papers  which  he  published  in  the  *  FhSa- 
sophical  Transactions'  are  on  subjects  intimately  cooncelrf 
with  his  separate  works.  Tbe  numbers  of  the  'Tnnafr- 
tions'  in  which  they  occur  are  Z6%  359,  364,  377,  394^  4Mi 
439,  461,467,  469.471. 

2.  'Geometria  Organica,  sive^ffitenPlioJidnri'iB ' 
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IRI  UBiveriidii^'Lnkdiiii,  1780.  Thii  u  u  eklxnftte  trea- 
ttae  on  dw  clMeii|itiOD  of  oums  bf  the  mteneettoni  of 
moviu  Btraight  lines. 

8.  In  1724  heguned  thepriieofthe  Academy  of  Beienoes 
fcr  an  esiay,  propoaed  by  that  body,  on  the  Laibnitxun 
method  of  measuring  the  force  of  bodieB  in  motion.  In 
1740  he  divided  with  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  Caval- 
Iteri,  the  prize  of  the  same  academy  for  an  essay  on  the 
Udes.  This  work  is  printed  in  what  is  called  the  Jesuits' 
eftition  of  Newton. 

4.  'A  IVeatise  of  Fluxions,'  Edinburgh.  1742  (2  volt. 
4to.;  a  second  edition  about  1801,  8vo.).  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  work  was  the  attack  of  Berkeley  upon  the 
first  principles  of  Fluxions,  in  bis  '  Analyst :'  it  is  of  great 
prolixi^,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  elemratary  treatise 
whioh  II  written  entirely  on  the  defensive;  but  it  must 
always  be  ramark^l*  as  faaving  been  the  first  work  in 
which  the  prinotplM  of  flnxions  were  placed  in  l<^eal  con- 
nexion wiui  each  other.  The  detaib  are  vei7  extensive^ 
formii^  a  great  body  of  apDlieationa,  several  of  Uiem  quite 
new  at  the  time.  Among  otners  is  the  Uieorem  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Maclaurin,  but  which  had  been  previously 
noticed  by  Stirling.  [Taylor's  THsoRut.]  Of  all  the 
treatisea  which  have  been  o^puiiaed  upon  the  fluxional 
principle,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sound  as  wall  as 
complete. 

5.  'A  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  1748  (sixth  editim,  1796). 
This  work  certainly  surpassed  all  its  predecessors  in  clear- 
ness, though  far  from  being  as  logical  a  work  as  the  *  Flux- 
ions.' It  oontains  two  appendices  on  the  general  properties 
«r  curves.  It  was  left  not  quite  complete  and  was  finished 
by  an  editor. 

6.  '  An  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philostwhical 
Disooveries.*  Limdon,  174B.  Thb  work  also  wss  published 
from  the  author's  papers ;  the  editor  was  Patrick  Murdoch. 
After  the  death  of  Newton,  his  nephew  Mr.  Conduitt  pro- 
posed to  publish  his  Life,  and  applied  to  Maclaurin  for 
assistance.  The  latter  immediately  prepared  an  account  of 
the  philosophical  syatems  which  preceded  that  of  Newton. 
But  Mr.  Conduitt  s  death  frustmted  the  plan,  and  Mac- 
lau  'in,  extending  bis  design  to  the  length  of  explaining  all 
Newton's  mechanical  and  cosmical  discoveries,  left  this 
work  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  printed.  The  optical  dis- 
coveries were  omitted,  and  the  editor  states  that  the  author's 
intention  seems  to  have  been  the  explanation  of  those  parts 
only  of  Newton's  discoveries  which  had  been  and  were  con- 
troverted. In  the  present  day,  when  popular  explanation  of 
scientific  points  has  been  well  studied,  it  would  be  easy  to 
name  works  which  are  preferable  to  that  of  Maclaurin  in 
matter  and  form ;  but  in  s^le  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
the  same.  At  a  time  when  the  theory  of  gravitation  was 
hardly  admitted  by  many  at  home,  not  yet  received  by  any 
of.  note  abroad,  and  really  understood  by  very  few,  sucii  a 
work  was  of  peculiar  value. 

Besides  the  preceding,  Maclaurin  edited  in  1745  an  edi- 
tion of  David  Cfregory's  '  Piwstical  Geometry.'  He  was  also 
actively  engaged  in  many  matters  closely  connected  with 
Bcienlifio  publication.  We  need  do  no  more  than  mention 
fats  exertions  to  found  an  observatory  at  Edinburgh,  which 
did  not  succeed,  and  a  medical  society:  to  the  latter  he 
contributed  several  papers.  He  ms  engaged  at  one  time 
in  promoting  the  survey  of  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland; 
at  another  in  examining  and  reporting  on  the  manner  of 

rging  vessels;  and  he  oraanised  and  computed  tables 
a  provident  society  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  in  a  manner  which  secnred  the  stability 
and  usefulness  of  the  scheme. 

MACLAURIN'S  THEOREM.  [Taylor's  Thkoebm.] 
MACLE  {Chiattolite)  occurs  crystallised.  Primary  form 
a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 
faces  of  the  primary  form.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  com* 
poeed  of  two  substances :  one  of  a  yellowuh  white,  some- 
tamea  translucent  and  of  aglassy  fracture ;  the  other  bluish 
black,  opaque  and  dull.  Fracture  scaly,  slightly  ooncoidal. 
Hardness  5*0  to  5*5.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  vi- 
tiai»4ssinous.   Speoiflc  gravity  2*944. 

The  white  portion  is  rafhsible  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  be- 
come whiter ;  with  borax  it  fuses  difficultly  into  a  traos- 
pwent  glass.  The  black  portion  fuses  into  a  black  glass. 
Citric  acid  dissolves  itentirely. 

It  occurs  imbedded  in  clay-slate  on  Skiddaw  in  Cunib^- 
land.  in  Wioklow,  in  tiie  Pyrenees,  aud  in  many  utluir 


It  yidos,  by  the  analyus  of  Landgrabs. 

Silica  ....  68-49 
Alumina  .  .  .  30*17 
Magnesia  .  .  .  4*lt 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  .  »-7U 
Water  ....  '27 


105-76 

MACLUREITE  lCondrodit«,Brueite)  occurs  imbedded 
in  rounded  masses,  the  larger  of  which  jnesent  occasional 
oystalline  appearances  of  rhombic  prisms  with  dehedrsl 
terminations.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  6*5.  Specific  gravity  3*15  to 
3'25.  Colour  yellowish  or  brown.  Lustre  vitreous.  Becomes 
negatively  electrical  by  friction.   Transparent,  translucent. 

Infusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  becoma  colourless.  With 
borax  Aises  into  a  toansparent  glass,  eoToured  by  oxtda  of 
iron.   Not  affected  by  acids. 

It  oocurs  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  aud  also  alt 
Pargas. 

Analyses— No.  1,byD'Ohasor,  flum Farias;  No.  2,  tnm 
New  Jersey,  by  Seybert^— 

No.  1.  Na  2. 

Silica  .  .  38-00  .  S2-66 
Ms^esia  .  .  54-00  .  54-00 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  5-10  .  2*33 
Alumina  .  .  1*50  .  0*00 
Potash     .  0-86     .  2-11 

Fluwie  Acid     .       0  00     .  4*09 


99-46 


95-19 


HAOOOlfA.  Leach's  name  for  the  Tenns  tenuis  of  De 
Blainvill^  and  similar  qwcies.  CVimntiDX.} 

A. 

MACON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Sa&ne  et  Loire,  situated  on  the  right  u-  west  bank  of  the 
Sa6ne.  in  46"  18'  N.  laL  and  4"  50' £.  long.;  205  miles 
from  Paris  ifi  a  direct  line  south-east,  or  244  miles  by  the 
road  to  Lyou  through  Sens,  Auxerre,  Autuu.  and  Chiloni 
BUT  Sa&ne. 

M&oon  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  MAai,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  GsBsar  (De  Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  vii.,  c.  90)  under  the 
nameof  Matisco,  from  the  oblique  cases  ofwbicb  the  present 
name,  which  was  formerly  written  Mascon,  is  derived.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the 
*  Notitta  Imperii,*  in  which  latter  it  is  designated  Castnun, 
a  fortress,  and  is  noticed  for  the  manufecturo  of  arrows.  It 
suffered  much  from  the  barbuians  who  ovemn  the  Roman 
empire,  especially  from  Attila.  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  me  Burgundians  and  the  Franks;  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  u  Bourg(^e  under  Boson,  and  in  the  ducby  of 
Boui^ogne  under  the  later  dukes.  It  was  much  injured  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Before  the 
Revolution  it  was  a  bishop's  see. 

The  town  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
Sa&ne,  along  the  bank  of  which  is  a  noble  quay,  from  which 
the  distant  Alps  may  be  seen.  A  green  island  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stream  opposite  to  the  quay :  and  an  antient, 
perhaps  Roman  bridge,  of  thirteen  arcnes,  more  remarkable 
for  solidi^  than  beauty,  connects  the  town  with  the  village 
of  St.  Laurent  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  suburb  o. 
MAcon.  The  streets  of  Mficon  are  crooked,  narrow,  and 
ill  paved :  the  houses  are  usually  of  stone,  and  substantially 
built.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have  been  demolished  , 
and  their  site  laid  out  in  promenades.  The  former  cathednil 
Was  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  epis- 
copal residence  escaped,  and  is  used  for  the  prefect's  office. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  antient 
palace  of  Montrevel,  the  theatre,  and  the  baths,  alt  on  the 
quay  ;  the  general  hospital,  on  the  parade ;  the  new  church 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  new  prison.  Among  the  Roman 
antiquities  are  a  triumphal  arch  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Janus.  The  population  in  1831  was  10,998 ;  in  1836  it 
was  1 1,944.  The  ndiahitanU  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  wines  of  the  district,  some  of  which  are  excellent. 
Tliere  are  some  manufactures  of  hosiery,  linens,  linsev- 
woolsey,  earthenware,  cloeks  and  watches,  aud  especially 
confectionary.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  cooperages. 
There  is  a  well  frequented  weekly  market  in  the  town,  and 
a  large  corn-market  is  held  in  the  village  of  St.  Laurent. 
There  are  sevecol  yearly  &irs.  ,  T  ^ 
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M&oon  bu  a  high  KhooU  a  school  of  mutual  instruction, 
and  a  drawing-auiuol.  There  is  a  society  of  agriculture, 
HcieTice,  and  art,  which  possesses  a  gooh  liuary.  IlMTe  are 
three  hospitals  or  poor-houses,  and  a  societjr  for  leUeving 
the  poor  at  their  own  homes.  There  are  a  primary  court  of 
justice,  a  tribunal  de  oommeRWt  and  several  government 
offices. 

The  arrondissement  of  MScon  has  an  area  of  474  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  133  communes,  and  9  cantons,  or 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  population 
in  1831  was  114,061 ;  in  1836  itwss  1 1.5,777.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  delightful  and  productive. 

Mficon  had  in  the  middle  ages  counts  of  its  own.  Their 
county  constituted  the  district  of  the  MSconnois,  which 
nearly  coincided  with  the  present  arrondissement.  Iliis 
district  had  its  own  states  or  assonbly  for  a&sessinff  the 
taxes.  Louis  IX.,  otherwise  Saint  Louis,  purchased  the 
county  of  Mficon  and  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
It  fbrmed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  either  at  its  re- 
formation in  the  reign  of  Jean  II..  or  by  aubsranent  cession 
of  Charles  VII.  to  the  duke  Philippe  le  Bon.  [Boubooghk.] 
Louis  XI.  reunited  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  was  born  in  1738,  at  the 
village  of  Ruthven  in  Inverness-shire,  and  was  sent  in  1 752 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  to  be  educated  for 
the  Scotch  church.  On  leaving  college  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  his  native  villajfe  ;  and  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  situation  that  he  gave  to  the  world  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  flrst  publication,  a  poem  entitled 'The 
Highlander,'  in  1 758.  Before  this  date  however  he  had 
written  some  other  poetical  pieces,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned one  called  *  Death.*  and  another  called  the  *  Hunter,* 
which  last  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  rude  sketch  of  the 
*  Highlander.'  Soon  after  he  sent  to  the  '  Scots  Magazine' 
several  contributions  in  verse,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  the  great  controversy  that  afterwards  arose 
about  his  capacity  for  manufacturing  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  which  he  professed  to  have  only  translated.  Some 
attention  appears  to  have  been  flrst  given  to  the  traditional 
poetry  preserved  in  their  native  dialect  among  the  Scotch 
Hi^^hlanders,  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  weU  known  his- 
tonan,  himself  a  mountaineer;  by  him  an  interest  in  the 
subject  was  communicated  to  his  frioiids  the  Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
lyle,  minister  of  Inveresk,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  con- 
nexions among  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  and  John  Home, 
the  author  of  *  Douglas.*  The  two  latter  met  with  Mac- 
pberson  in  the  autumn  of  1 759,  when  he  showed  them  some 
ilragmeots  of  Gaelic  verse,  of  which  tbev  prevailed  upon  lum 
to  fiimish  them  with  translations.  These  were  shown  to 
Dr.  Blair,  and  the  poets  Shenstone  and  Gray,  by  all  of 
whom  they  were  greatly  admired;  and  in  1760  they  were 
published  under  the  title  of '  Fragments  of  Antient  Poetry, 
collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,'  with  an  anonymous  preface 
by  Blair.  A  reprint  of  this  publication  is  given  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  Dodsley's  'Fugitive  Pieces,'  Lond.,  1761,  pp. 
117-163.  The  fragments  are  sixteen  in  number.  The 
effect  was  to  induce  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh 
to  raise  a  subscription  fbr  enabling  Maepherson  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands  with  the  object  of  collecting 
more  poetical  treasure  of  the  same  kind.  What  he  foxma, 
or  fmtended  to  have  fbund.  he  brought  to  London,  and 
published  there  in  two  successive  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1762,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  with 
the  title  of  '  Fingal,  an  Epic  Poem  in  six  books,  with 
other  lesser  Poems;'  the  second  in  1763,  with  the  title  of 
*Temora,  an  Epic  Poem  in  eight  books,  with  other  Poems.' 
From  the  first,  the  genuineness  of  these  Gaelic  epics  was 
questioned  by  many  persons';  but  it  was  more  zealously 
asserted  by  more,  and  to  Maepherson  himself  the  notoriety 
which  he  acquired  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of 
good  fortune.  In  1 764  be  obtained  the  situation  of  private 
secretary  to  Captain  Johnstone,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  as  governor  of  Pensoeola;  and  he  was  also  made 
surveyor-general  of  fte  Floridas,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
out  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1766,  retaining  bis  salary  of  200?.  a  year  for  li^. 
Some  of  the  years  that  followed  he  spent  chiefly  in  literary 
labour,  much  of  it,  from  the  popularity  of  his  name,  highly 
profitable.  In  1771  be  published,  in  one  vol.  4to.,  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  antiquities  of  the  Scottish  Celtic  race,  under 
tlie  title  of  ■  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland;'  in  1773  a  prose  transUtiim  of  the  'Iliad' 


of  Homer;  in  1775  a  'History  of  Great  Bntain  froa  tfe* 
Restoration  to  the  aoow^on  of  the  House  of  Hanover.*  im. 
2  vols.  4to.,  together  with  2  vols,  of  'Original  PaMrs,' 
which  last  work  he  sold  to  the  bookaeUers  for  3,000^  Dur- 
ing tbia  period  of  his  lifo  he  also  wrote  several  pamphloto 
fat  the  ministiT,  in  support  of  the  war  against  the  American 
Colonies,  which  are  now  all  nearly  forgotten.  At  last  his 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  turned  his  vmatile  mind  and  pen  to  Indian  abirs, 
upon  which  he  also  produced  a  succession  of  publicatiimi 
of  temporary  interesL  This  post  brought  him  into  par- 
liament in  1780,  as  member  fbr  Cameuord,  for  which  he 
sat  till  1 790.  He  then  retired  to  a  considerable  property 
which  he  had  purohased  in  his  native  county  of  Inver- 
ness, where  he  died  17th  February,  1796.  His  bod]r  was 
brought  back  to  Et^lond  for  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  {Edinburgh  Encyclopadia,  the  editor  of  which.  Dr. 
(now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  married  a  daughter  of  Ur.  Ifao- 
pherson.)  [Ossian.] 

MACQUARIE,  river.  [Aottruia.] 

MACRA'SPIS  iMacLeau),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects of  the  section  LamelUeomet,  and,  according  to  1a- 
treille's  classification,  belonging  to  the  third  division  of 
that  group,  the  XyhpfUli.  The  genera  Macrtupit  and 
Chfumodia  constitute  two  closely  allied  groups  of  the 
family  Rutelida.  the  species  of  which  inhabit  the  warms' 
parts  of  South  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  la^ 
size  of  their  scutellura.  They  are  of  tolerably  large  site 
(averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  or 
rather  more),  usually  very  smooth  and  glosqr,  and  often  ex- 
hibit brilliant  oolours.  green.  Inown,  and  yellow  beiiic  As 
most  common  hues  obmvable  in  the  various  nieeies.  Tim 
are  some  however  which  are  of  a  ^ossy^Mack  colour,  and 
others  which  have  yellow  markings  on  a  black  gronnd 
(Maenupif  guadrittUata,  Olivier).  The  body  is  of  an 
ovate  form  (tne  bead  and  thorax  luiving  an  outline  conti- 
nuous with  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  neatly  so),  convex  above 
and  beneath.  The  sternum  is  produced  anteriorly  into  a 
pointed  process,  which  projects  between  the  anterior  pa< 
of  legs. 

In  the  genus  Macratpi*  the  mentum  is  longer  than  broad, 
slightly  contracted  anteriorly,  and  without  any  fringe  of 
hairs  on  the  anterior  margin ;  the  mandibles  are  aloust 
triangular,  and  have  the  apex  pointed  and  nolcdied;  Ike 
maxillsB  have  several  denticulations. 

The  genus  Chatrmxka  (MacLeay)  is  chieBy  dtatingniABd 
fW>m  Ificraspis  by  the  obtusely  terminated  mandibles,  wiaA 
have  no  notch  at  the  extremis ;  the  maxilln  having  a  tuft 
of  hairs  and  only  two  denticulations,  and  the  mentum  beiog 
of  a  somewhat  ovate  form,  distinctly  contracted  towards  tbs 
apex  and  furnished  with  hairs.  The  claws  of  the  tatsi  are 
simple,  whereas  in  Macraspis  one  of  tbe  claws  of  each  taisia, 
at  least  of  the  four  anterior  legs,  is  bifid. 

The  insects  of  these  two  genera  fly  by  day  about  t^ee^ 
emitting  a  bumming  noise,  and  feed  upon  flowera.  Col- 
lections formed  in  Brazil  usually  contain  many  of  then 
insects. 

Dejean,  in  his- '  Catalogue  des  Colioptdres,'  enumentd 
twenty-six  species  of  Macraapi*  and  five  of  Ckatmodia. 

MACRAUCHE'NIA.  Professor  Owen's  nanoe  fbr  a  large 
extinct  Mammiforous  animal,  refbnribte  to  the  order 
dermata;  but  with  affinities  to  the  Bumitumiia  and  e^ 
cidlv  to  the  Camelida. 

The  remains  on  which  the  professor  founded  this  gram 
included  two  cervical  vertebrta,  seven  lumbar  vertebrB^  all 
more  or  less  fractured ;  a  portion  of  the  sacrum  and  ostt 
innominata ;  fragments  of  the  left  scapula ;  of  the  right  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  and  right  fore-foot;  the  right  femur  nearly 
entire,  the  proximal  and  distal  extremities  of  the  right  uIks 
and  fibula ;  and  a  metatarsal  bone  of  the  ririit  hind-Awt. 
These  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Dh- 
win  in  an  irregular  bed  of  sandy  soil,  overlying  a  h(»izDDbl 
accumulation  of  gravelon  the  south  side  of  Pott  St.  Juhsa, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Pati^nia,  and  belonged  to  the  saut 
individuaL 

Mr.  Owen  obser^'es  that  what  is  described  as  m  perfora* 
tion  a  single  transverse  process  in  a  cervical  vertebra  a 
essentially  a  space  intervening  between  two  transverse  pie- 
cesses,  a  rudimental  rib,  and  the  body  of  the  vertebra^  and 
the  professor  alludes  to  the  manifestation  of  this  stnietnie 
in  the  cold-blooded  saurians  and  in  the  OmUhorktfmdm- 
He  observes  that  the  CameUda  differ  not  only  from  the 
other  mminaats,  but  firom  all  otl^^^^^j^widit^  ii 
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th*  absence  of  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arterie*  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebre,  the  atlas  ex- 
cepted ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  in  other  Mammalia  the 
two  tnnsTene  processes  are  manifested  on  each  side  with 
their  ratremities  Tinited  by  a  distinct  cartilage,  this  appearB 
in  th*  foul  state  only,  for  the  cartilage  afterwarito  be- 
comes ossified  and  anchylosed  to  them.  After  referring  to  the 
structures  of  the  inferior  transverse  process  or  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  Hippopotamtu,  the  Martupiats,  and  the  Gi- 
n^,  Mr.  Owen  proceeds  thus:    'In  the  long  r«rvical 
vertebra  of  the  Camel  and  Llama,  the  upper  and  lower 
traosTene  processes  are  not  developed  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicular plane  on  the  side  of  the  vertebrsB,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  the  lower  transverse  processes  Ofe. 
i.  a)  being  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  of  the  vertebra ;  the  upper  ones  ijig. 
I,  b)  from  the  base  of  the  superior  arch  near  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  vertebre.   The  extremities  of  these 
transverse  processes  do  not  become  united  together,  but  they 
either  pass  into  each  other  at  their  base,  or  continue  through- 
out life  separated  by  an  oblique  groove.   This  groove  would 
not  however  afford  sufficient  defence  for  the  important  ar- 
teries supplying  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  most 
essential  to  life ;  and  accordingly  the  vertebral  arteries  here 
deviate  from  their  usual  course,  in  order  that  adequate  pro- 
tection may  be  afforded  to  them  in  their  course  along  the 
neck.    From  the  sixth  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra  in- 
clusive in  the  Auekenue,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  second 
inclusive  in  the  Cameli,  the  vertebral  arteries  enter  the  ver- 
tebral canal  itself,  along  with  the  spinal  chord,  at  the  pos- 
tCTior  aperture  in  each  vertebra,  run  forwards  on  the  outside 
of  the  aura  mater  of  the  chord,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
arch,  and  when  th#y  have  thus  traversed  about  two-thirds 
of  the  spinal  canal,  they  perforate  respectively  the  superior 
vertebral  lamin»,  and  emerge  directly  beneath  the  anterior 
oblique  or  articulating  processes,  whence  they  are  continued 
along  with  the  spinal  chord  into  the  vertebral  canal  of  the- 
succeeding  vertebra,  and  perforate  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
partsofthe  superior  arch  in  like  manner;  and  so  on  through 
all  the  cervical  vertebr©  until  they  reach  the  atlas,  in  which 
their  disposition,  and  consequently  the  structure  of  the 
arterial  canals,  resemble  those  in  other  Ruminants.  The 
two  cervical  vertebne  of  the  Macrauchenia  present  precisely 
the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  bony  canals  for  the  ver- 
tebral arteries  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Camelida  among  existing  Mammalia.*    Fig.  2  shows  the 
groove  and  orifices  of  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  in  a 
section  exposing  the  spinal  canal.    Mr.  Owen  then  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  vertebrw  of  the  Macrauchenia  also  closely 
resemble  the  middle  cervical  vertebra  of  tlie  Vicuna  and 
Uama  in  their  elongated  form  ;  approaching  the  Aucbenial 
division  of  the  Camelidte,  and  deviating  from  the  Irue 
camels  in  the  relations  of  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  in  the  much  smaller 
nie  of  the  inferior  processes.  The  author  observes  that,  ex- 
cepting tbeGiraffe,  there  is  no  existing  Mammal  which  pos- 
sesses cerrical  vertebrse  so  long  as  the  Macrauchene;  but 
that  the  cervical  vertebree  of  the  Giraffe  differ  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  in  the 
fi>rra  of  the  terminal  articular  surfaces.    Both  the  cervical 
rertebre  described  by  Mr.  Owen  are  of  the  same  size,  and 
each  measures  6^  inches  in  extreme  length,  2  inches  10 
lines  in  breadth,  and  2  inches  4  lines  in  depth.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  structure,  a  small  longitudinal  process 
ifig-  2,  c)  is  given  off  immediately  below  the  base  of  the 
anterior  process,  and  this  is  not  observable  in  any  of  the 
cervical  vertebne  of  the  Giraffe  or  Camelidte.   In  the  form 
of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra, 
the  Macrauchene  deviates  from  the  Giraffe  and  Camel,  but 
resembles  the  Auehetiia.    The  anterior  articulating  sur- 
iace  is  convex  and  almost  hemispheric  in  the  Giraffe  and 
Camel,  whilst  the  posterior  surface  is  proportionally  con- 
cave, so  that  the  vertebre  of  the  neck  are  articulated  by  ball 
and  socket  joints,  yet  not,  as  in  most  reptiles,  with  inter\-ening 
aynovial  cavities,  but  by  means  of  the  concentric  ligamen- 
tous intervertebral  substance  characteristic  of  the  Mammals. 
The  'legiee  of  cinivesily  ond  concavity  in  the  articular 
aurftee  of  the  bodies  of  these  vertebne  in  the  Llama 
and  Vicuna  is  much  less  than  in  the  Camels,  and  the  former 
consequently  carry  their  necks  more  stiftty  and  in  a  straight 
line.   The  anterior  articulating  surface  in  Macrauchenia  is 
■ess  convex  than  it  is  in  the  Llama,  and  the  posterior  sur- 
face is  less  concave.    From  an  analysis  of  the  comparative 


structure  of  these  vertebra  in  the  Camels,  the  Llamas,  and 
the  Macrauchene,  Mr.  Owen  infers  that  I  he  latter  carried 
Its  neck  in  the  same  stiff  and  upright  position  as  U  mani- 
fested in  the  Llamas.  r  o  r 


Cervicil  Vcrtebna  (1,  S)  of  Macraiich«nU,  iiid  (3,  4)  oT  Aucfaauik, 
hniriuL  tSze. 

There  is  not  in  the  collection  a  fragment  of  dorsal  ver 
tebra,  ribs,  or  sternum ;  but  the  seven  lumbar  vertebra 
form  a  consecutive  series  from  the  same  individual  as  thar 
to  which  the  cervical  vertebra  beloni^ed ;  and  though  theso 
lumbar  vertebra  do  not  possess  such  distinctive  characters 
as  those  of  the  neck,  they  contribute  not  unimportantly  to 
the  illustration  of  the  osteology  of  the  animal  and  its  attini- 
ties.  Nu  existing  Pachyderm  has  more  than  six  lumbar 
vertebra;  the  Camels  and  Llamas  only,  among  the  Rumi- 
nants, possess  seven ;  and  here  Mr.  Owen  discovered  modi- 
fications of  form  in  which  the  Macrauchene  deviates  from 
the  CamelidiB  and  approaches  the  Horse  and  Hippopotamus. 
In  the  Macrauchenia,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  Hippo- 
potamus, and  Horse,  the  trans^'erse  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent, 
and  are  Joined  by  enarthrosis  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  sacrum;  but  the  bony  structure  of  these  joints  would 
indicate  that  they  were  not  subject  to  be  obliterated  by  an- 
cbylosis. 

Sufficient  of  the  sacrum  and  ossa  innuminata  remain  to 
enable  Mr.  Owen  to  state  that  the  sacmm  was  anchylosed 
to  the  ilia  :  the  lower  boundary  of  this  anchylosis  is  marked 
below  by  an  external  ridge,  and  by  vascular  canals  and 
grooves  m  the  substance  of  the  bone,  as  iaibe  Hippopota- 
mus. (  . 

L.  .1,  led  by  VjL'-^.  ,l  ^-^ 
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Lut  lumbw  Tcrtebn  oT  Hacniiehenia,  one  tlilfd  oat  lii  e. 

Of  the  remaining  portions,  the  ancbylosed  fore-arm  anti 
leg,  and  the  fore-foot,  are  the  most  characteristic.  The 
portion  of  the  antebrachium  which  is  prcser\'ed  presents  a 
condition  of  the  radius  and  ulna  intermediate  to  those  which 
respectively  characterize  the  same  bones  in  the  Pacliyderms 
and  Camels.  In  the  former,  the  radius  and  ulna  are  neparate 
bones,  united  in  the  same  position  by  a  ligament,  but  so 
organized  that  the  movement  of  supination  cannot  be  ef- 
fected. A  bony  confluence  joins  these  bones  partially  in 
the  ordinary  Ruminants,  but  this  rarely  extenda  to  the 
proximal  extremities.  In  the  Camel  and  the  Llama  theauchy- 
losis  is  complete,  so  that  no  trace  of  the  original  separation 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  perceptible,  and  the  olecranon,  or 
elbow,  appears  as  a  mere  process  of  the  radius.  The  anchy- 
losis in  Mr.c-:-aiichenia  is  also  complete,  but  the  boundary- 
line  is  clearly  deRned,  and  the  proportion  which  each  of  the 
hones  contributes  to  the  great  articulating  surface  for  the 
distal  end  of  thrt  humerus  is  easily  distinguishable. 


Prniinul  mtmnity  ot  aiiRhyloccil  ulou  ftnd  ridiusuf  tt<e  MnciaiielMM, 

OIK-  T'lirlti  nnt. 

Mr.  Owen  goes  on  to  remark  that  Ihc  condrmalion  of  the 
?lose  affinity  of  the  Macrauchenia  to  the  Pachydermatous 
order,  whicli  the  structure  of  the  cervical  vertebrec  above 
might  have  rendered  very  doubtful,  is  afforded  by  the  hones 
of  the  right  fore-foot. 

These  are  in  so  perfect  a  condition  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  tbe  Macrauchene  had  three  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
nut  more ;  and  that  the  fully  developed  metacarpal  bones 
are  distinct,  and  correspond  in  number  with  the  toes,  not 
being  ancbylosed  into  a  single  rannon-bone  as  in  the  Ru- 
minants The  bones  preserved  are  the  metacarpals,  prox- 
imal phalanges,  and  middle  phalanges  of  each  of  the  three 
toes,  and  the  distal  or  ungueul  phalanx  of  the  innermost 
toe. 

The  author  observes  in  continuation  that  the  bones 
of  the  leg  of  the  Macrauchene  exhibit  the  same  transi- 
tional structure  as  is  afforded  by  the  definable  limits 
of  the  ancbylosed  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  In  the  Pachy- 
derms the  fibula  is  entire  and  distinct.  In  the  Ruminants 
(the  small  musk-deer  excepted,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
tlieelk)  the  fibula  appears  only  as  a  short  continuous  pro- 
cess sent  down  from  the  under  part  of  the  external  condyle 
of  the  tibia.  In  the  Camelidep  the  only  trace  of  the  fibula 
u  a  still  moc9  i-udimental  slate  of  this  process,  whilst  in  the 


c,  Boom  af  the  ri|fat  ftars-toot  of  tltt  MHnuiehaM,  ooa  fcoilb  nalml  mt 
t,  Hcond  ud  iHt,  cr  nnyucal  pltilans.  sns-lwlf  uatuni  tiu. 

Macrauchene  the  fibula  is  indeed  entire,  but  it  is  conflutot 
with  the  tibia  through  nearly  its  whole  extent.  Theflbuli 
and  tibia  are  distinct  bones  in  both  the  Palsothere  and 
Anoplothere.  It  is  to  the  former  genus,  and  especially  to 
Palepolherium  magnum,  that  the  Macrauchene  presents  the 
nearest  appioach  in  the  general  form  of  the  tibia,  tbe  [tia- 
cipal  lee-bone ;  hut  in  the  Macrauchene  the  tibia  is  rela- 
tively snorter  and  thicker,  and  straighter,  and  less  expaoded 
at  its  extremities,  especially  the  upper  one,  than  in  ■ni' 
of  the  Palaeotheres. 

Of  the  few  bones  of  the  part  which  are  preserved  tbe  e- 
tragalut:!  is  fortunately  one.  Mr.  Owen  has  compared  tbii 
bone  (which  he  justly  says  is  the  very  one.  that  an  aofltoiirat 
would  have  chosen,  had  his  choice  been  limited  to  t  aoglt 
bone)  with  the  astragalus  of  the  Oiraflb  and  other  Rumi- 
nants, tbe  Camel,  the  Anoplothere,  the  Hippopotamoi. 
Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  and  Palawthere:  and  be  comes  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  it  is  with  the  Pachyderms  having  three  totJ 
to  the  hind-foot  that  the  Macrauch'Tiia  agrees  in  the  tniB 
distinguishing  characters  of  this  valuable  bone.  Tbe  results 
of  a  paper  of  minute  detail,  great  research,  and  happy  mw 
bination,  are  thus  summed  up  by  tbe  professor. 

'  Thus  we  obtain  evidence,  from  a  few  mutilated  bonesof 
the  trunk  and  extremities  of  a  single  representatire  of  ib 
race,  that  there  once  existed  in  South  America  a  Parhy- 
dermatous  quadruped,  not  proboscidian,  which  equalled  in 
stature  the  Rhinoceroses  and  Hippopotamuses  of  lhe(Md 
World.  But  this,  though  an  interesting  and  hitherto  on- 
suspected  fact,  is  f^r  from  being  the  sum  of  the  infonnati* 
which  is  yielded  by  these  fossils.  We  have  seen  that  tli* 
single  ungueal  phalonx  bespeaks  a  ([uadruped  of  the  pnt 
series  of  im^T//a/a.  and  this  inflication  is  corrobonleil 
the  condition  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  arc  fixed  iuH 
moveably  in  the  prone  position.  Now,  in  the  ungulattd 
series  there  are  but  two  known  genera — the  Rhinocetw  and 
-Palseotlierium— which,  like  the  quadruped  in  question,  ha« 
only  three  toes  on  the  fore-foot.  Again,  in  refenrinff  tbe 
Macrauchenia  to  the  tridactyle  family  of  Pachydenns  ^ 
find,  towards  the  close  of  our  analj-sis,  and  by  a  defuN 
comparison  of  individual  bones,  that  the  Macrauchenia  his 
the  closest  affinity  to  the  I*altPotherium.  But  the  Pal*'- 
therium,  like  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tapir,  has  tbe  nlna  di>- 
tinct  from  the  radius,  and  the  fibula  from  the  tibia;»lhit 
even  if  the  Parisian  Pachyderm  had  actually  presented  the 
same  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  vertebne  as  the  Patagoniaa 
one,  it  would  have  been  hazardous,  to  say  tbe  leart^ 
i}?norant  of  the  dentition  of  the  latter,  to  refer  it  to  'I* 
genus  Paln-othenum. 

'  Most  interesting  indeed  will  bathe  knowledge,  wbenew 
the  means  of  obtaining  it  may  arrive,  of  the  structure  n 
the  skull  and  teetb  in  the  Maerauch  tnift.   Meanwhile  " 
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eanoot  but  cecogniae  in  the  anobylosed  and  cooflueDt  itate 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  leg,  a  marked  tendency  in 
it  towards  the  Ruminant  order,  and  the  singular  modifica- 
tions of  the  cervical  vertebnv  have  enabled  us  to  point  out 
the  precise  family  of  that  order  with  which  the  Macrauche- 
nia  is  more  immediately  allied.  In  first  demonstrating  this 
relationslup  it  was  Mowa  in  how  many  particulars  the 
CkauUdm,  vithout  losinK  the  esseitfial  oharacteis  ot  Rumi- 
oautia,  manilbBted  a  taadeiiey  to  the  Faohydermatous  type ; 
and  tba  evidence  whidi  the  lost  genera,  MaeraucAmia  and 
Anoplothtrium,  bear  to  a  reciprocal  transition  from  the 
PaenTderms  to  the  Ruminaote  through  the  CameUda, 
eannot  but  be  viewed  with  extxeme  interest  by  Uie  zoologist 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  natural  aiRniUes  of  the  animal 
kiagaom.' 

'  The  Macraucbeuia  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  geologist 
in  reference  to  the  ge<^raphical  distribution  of  animal 
forms.  It  is  well  known  how  unlooked-for  and  unlikely  was 
the  antto,uooe|a^nt  of  the  existence  of  an  extinot  quadruped 
entombed  in  the  Paris  basin,  whose  dose&t  aflinities  were  to 
a  genus  {Tapirus),  at  that  time  regarded  as  exclusively 
South  American.  Still  ^eater  surprise  was  wicited  when 
»  species  of  the  genus  l)idelphyt  was  diaoorered  to  have 
co-existed  in  Europe  with  the  Pmaotkerium.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  in  South  America,  besides  the  Ta^, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Palseothere,  and  the  Llama,  to 
which  the  Anoplothere  ofim  many  traces  of  afBnity,  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  Pachyderm,  nearly  akin  to  the 
European  genus  Paieeotheriwn ;  and,  lastly,  this  Macrau- 
ehenia  is  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  transitional  form, 
and  manifests  characters  which  connect  it  both  with  the 
Tapir  and  the  Llama.'  (Zoology  qf  the  Voyage  qf  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  IS39.) 

BIA-CRI'NUS,  OPI'LIUS,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  was 
prtefect  of  the  prEBtc»ium  under  Antoninus  Caracalla,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
and  caused  to  be  murdered  oa  the  march.  [Cabacalla.] 
IbcriuuB  was  immediately  pirodaimed  emperor  by  die  armv, 
AJ>.  317,  and  his  son  Diadumenianus,  who  was  at  Antmen, 
was  proelaimed  Cnsar;  both  elections  were  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Macrinus,  after  a  battle  with  the  Parthians 
near  Nisibis,  concluded  peace  with  them.  On  his  return  to 
Antioch,  he  reformed  many  abuses  introduced  by  Caracalla. 
But  his  excessive  sevwity  displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an 
insurrection,  excited  by  HcBsa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke 
out  against  Macrinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch, 
fled  as  far  as  Calchedon,  where  he  was  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  A-D.  218,  after  a  reign  of  about  fourteen  months.  He 
^ns  succeeded  by  Elagabalus.  (Dion  Cassius;  Caditolinus.) 

MACRCKBIUS,  AMBRO'SIUS  AURE'UUS  THEO- 
DCKSIUS.  probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
eoitury  of  the  Christian  tera.  We  possess  hardly  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  life;  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  per- 
son who  is  mentioned  in  the  Cod.  TTuod,,  vi.  8,  as '  chamber- 
lain of  the  royal  bed-chamber '  {sacri  cubicuii  preefeclwi), 
during  the  reigns  of  Htmorius  aiul  Theodosius  the  younger, 
but  this  does  not  i^tpear  omrtain.  It  has  also  been  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, from  his  occupying  so  high  a  rank  at  the  court  of  a 
Christian  em^ror,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  this  opinion  seems  quite  at  variance 
with  the  whob  scope  and  tenor  of  his  writings.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  he  informs  us  himself  in  his 
pre&ce  to  the  *  Saturnalia,*  that  the  Latin  language  was  not 
nh  mother-tongue. 

Three  woiks  of  Maorobius  have  oome  down  to  us ;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  *  Somnium  SdakMiis '  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Cipro's  *  Repoblic :'  *  Dialoguis'  wfaidi  wen  suppoaed  to 
have  taken  place  duriag  i£b  Saturaalia  at  the  oouse  of 
Vettio*;  and  a  *  IVeattie  va  the  latm  and  G^k  Verb,' 
whidi  howevBT  is  irapeileot. 

The  oomnamtary  on  the  *  Somnium  Scipionis,'  which  is 
divided  into  two  books,  is  addressed  to  his  son  Eustatbius. 
it  is  principally  occupied  with  the  opinions  of  the  later  Pla- 
tonists  reqtecting  ^e  laws  which  govern  the  earth  and  the 
otiier  parts  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  Greek  version  of 
this  commentary  by  Maximus  Planudes,  in  the  king's 
IQmry  at  I^ris. 

The  *  Saturnalia '  is  however  the  moat  important  and  in- 
teresting of  tbe  works  of  Macrobius.  Although  written  in 
vary  baa  Latin,  and  full  of  trifling  afasurditiM.  it  contains 
much  valuaUa  f  nfixmatiflii  on  many  tnl^eets  ratting  to  an- 
tiqui^.  It  is  divided  into  sevea  books ;  tho  first  contains  a 


discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia  and  the  principal 
Roman  festivals,  and  on  the  character  and  history  (H  several 
of  the  Roman  deities :  the  second  is  of  a  more  discursive 
nature ;  it  unfolds  at  ^at  length  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
joking  according  to  tbe  Roman  notions,  and  relates  some  of  the 
best  jests  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  and  other  celebrated  Romans, 
which  however  would  scarcely  excite  a  smile  in  modern 
society ;  it  also  gives  a  Long  account,  among  other  things,  of 
the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  and  contains  a  particular  de- 
scriptioa  u  their  ikvourito  dishes.  The  third,  Siurtt^  fifth, 
and  sixth  books  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  Vir- 
gil's poems,  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  tbe  principal  passa^ 
which  be  imitated  or  copied  &<»n  the  Greek  or  preceding 
Latin  poets ;  and  the  seventh  is  principally  occupied  with  a 
discussion  respecting  the  difierent  kinds  of  food,  and  their 
effect  on  the  human  system. 

The  best  editions  of  Macrobiua  are  by  Gronovius,  Leyden, 
1670;  Zeunius,  Leip.,  1774  (which  is  seiid  however,  in  the 
literu7  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition,  to  be  very  in- 
accurately printed) ;  and  the  Bipont,  2  vols.,  1788. 

MACRODA'CTYLES,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  f^Uy  of 
Wading  Birds  {Eckassiers)  [GaALLATORxs],  which  have 
very  long  feetf  formed  for  running  over  marshy  or  «at«: 
plants,  or  even  for  swimming  especially  in  those  numeroiu 
species  which  have  the  feet  fVinged  or  hordered.  Ihere  is 
not  however  any  membrane  b^waen  the  bases  of  their 
toes,  not  even  between  those  of 'the  ^eternal  ones.  Tbe 
MU,  which  is  more  or  leas  compressed  on  the  sides,  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  genera,  without 
however  arriving  at  the  fineness  or  weakness  of  Cuvier's 
preceding  fomily.  [Lonoirostees.}  The  body  of  these 
birds  is  uso  singularly  compressed,  a  conformation  which  is 
governed  by  the  narrowness  of  tbe  sternum :  their  win^ 
ere  moderate  or  short,  and  their  flight  weak.  The  bind  toe  m 
all  is  rather  long.  Cuvier  observes  that  this  l^mily  has  been 
divided  into  two  tribes,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  spur  on  the  wing ;  but  he  adds  that  this  chai'acter  is  not 
without  exceptions.  The  following  ^nera  are  artanged  by 
Cuvier  nnder  this  &mily,  which  terminates  his  order  Eehtu~ 
tiert^Rtrra,  BUaniedea  (including  Chariaa),  M^i^o- 
diu9,  RaUus,  Fidica  (including  Galbnula  and  Porp^mo), 
Cfdonit,  Forst.  (Vaginalis,  Lath.),  G/ofeote,  Gm.,  I 
coptenu.  Cuviei^s  sixth  order,  Paltmpedet,  immediately  suc- 
ceeds this  iamily,  which  is  somewhat  heten^neous,  and 
composed  of  birds  whose  habits  are  not  similar.  Phtenicop- 
tenu  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  any  membrane  '  between 
the  bases  of  tbe  toes,  &c,'  for  its  antwior  toes  are  united  to 
the  nails  by  a  lunated  membrance.  [Flahingo.] 

MAGRODITES.   [Furauinifbra,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

MA'CROPA.  [Mkoaiopa.] 

MACROPHTHA'LMUS.  [Gonoplax.] 

MACROP(yi>IANS.  a  tribe  of  brachyurous  decapod 
Oustaceans,  being  the  fink  of  the  Ihmily  of  Oxyrhynehi 
(Milne  Edwards),  and  nearly  coiresponding  with  the  genus 
Maerc^piu  of  LatoeiUe,  remarkiAle  for  the  enormous  length 
of  their  feet,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  SeO' 
Spiders. 

Form  of  the  Carapace  various,  but  in  general  triangular 
very  often  not  extending  upon  tbe  last  thoracic  ring,  The 
anterior  feet  short,  and  nearly  always  very  slender ;  those  o. 
the  succeeding  pairs  always  more  or  less  filiform;  the 
length  of  the  second  pair  often  nine  or  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  always 
much  exceeding  the  double  of  thatportion ;  the  succeeding 
feet  in  general  very  long  also.  The  basilar;  joint  of  the 
external  antermts  nearly  always  constitutes  the  majtK*  part 
of  the  lower  of  the  orbit,  and  proceeds  to  solder  itself 
to  the  front  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  Uie  third 
joint  of  the  external  jao-feet  is  inclined  to  oval  or  trian- 
gular, lon^r  than  it  &  wide,  and  does  not  support  the  suc- 
ceeding joint  on  its  anterior  and  internal  angle,  as  in  the 
other  Oxyrhynefti.   (M.  Edwards.) 

Habits,  Ihod,  4tr.~The  localities  of  the  Macropodians  are 
considerable  depths  in  tbe  sea,  where  they  lie  hid  among 
the  sea-weeds ;  they  are  also  found  on  oyster-banks.  Tbey 
walk  slowly  and  unsteadily.  Hie  weakness  of  their  claws 
must  render  them  not  Ibrmidable  to  other  marine  animals, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  live  principally  oa  Annelids, 
Ptanariee,  and  small  mollusks.   (M.  Edwards.) 

Genera.  Leptopodia.  (Leach.) 
EataUished  at  tbe  npense  of  the  genenufnocAur  of  Fa 
brioua  and  Macroput  of  L^fJ^^  bfVS^J'ClgTC^* 
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observe!  that  it  is  very  remarkable  for  tbe  general  fbnn  of 
its  body  and  the  excessive  length  of  the  feet ;  and  states 
that  it  presents  in  an  exaggerated  manner  all  tbe  distinctive 
characters  of  the  family  and  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  nearly  triangular,  and  not 
covering  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax ;  roHrum  Btyliform  ud 
of  enormous  length ;  eyes  large  and  BOt  retraotue ;  internal 
antermie,  when  folded  back,  fbllowing  the  loogitadiiul  direo 
tion  of  the  body.  First  joint  of  the  external  antenna  very 
long  and  completely  confounded  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  shell,  the  second  inserted  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  orbits  and  below  the  rostrum.  Epie- 
tome  much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Third  joint  of  the  jatt>- 
feet  nearly  triangular,  and  carrying  at  its  external  angle 
the  succeeding  joint,  which  is  very  much  developed.  The 
sternal  plastron  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  but  very  much  nar- 
rowed between  the  first  pair  of  feet,  which  are  very  slender 
and  extremely  long,  but  less  than  any  of  the  rest ;  the 
length  of  those  of  the  second  pair  equals  nine  or  ten  times 
the  length  of  tbe  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace.  Ab- 
domen in  both  sexes  composed  of  six  joints,  of  whioh  the 
first,  which  is  very  much  developed,  and  as  long  u  it  is 
wi^  occupies  tbe  dorsal  surface  of  the  body.  vhiTe  the  last 
18  (brmed  by  the  soldering  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdo- 
minal rings.   (M.  Edwards.) 

Geograpfncal  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.  —  Coasts  of 
America  and  of  the  Antilles,  as  fer  as  is  at  present 
known. 

Bxample,  LepttmotUa  sagittaria.  Leach  {Canear  sett' 
HertnL ;  Inackut  tagittariiu,  Fobrieius). 


LeptOpodU  lagltlanft. 

Latreillia.  (Roux.) 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  triangular^  truncated  an- 
teriorly, and  not  covering  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax ;  epie- 
tome  much  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  second  and  third  jonts 
of  tbe  external  jaw-feet  very  narrow ;  feat  flliibrm  and  very 
long ;  abdomen  of  the  female  of  Ave  joints  only,  though  the 
sutures  of  two  others  may  be  distinguished ;  structure  of 
that  of  the  male  not  known. 

Example,  LatreiUia  elegant,  the  only  species  known. 

Description. — Carapace  smooth,  front  armed  dbove  with 
two  large  divergent  horns,  and  with  a  spine  directed  for- 
wards between  the  antenna ;  feet  of  the  four  last  pair  with 
the  third  joint  spiny,  the  penultimate  joint  a  little  dilated 
above  towards  its  extremity,  and  the  tarsus  very  short; 
abdomen  armed  with  six  spines,  two  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  median  Une,  and  four  near  the  edges ;  length  about 
an  inch ;  colour  yellowish. 

Lofii/iti/.—The  coasts  of  Sicily. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  Maia  seticorme  of 
Bosc  should  be  placed  near  this  species 

Stcnorhynchus.  (Lamarck;  Latreille.) 
Generic  Character. — Carapace  triangular  and  not  pro- 
longing itself  above  the  last  thoracic  nog.  Rostrum  ad- 
yaucefl,  biftd.  and  sharp;  orbits  ciTevXar,  eyes  rather  pro- 
jecting and  not  rctrnclile.  Internal  antennee  capable  of 
being  folded  back  longitudinally,  and  the  fosseta  in  which 


tbey  are  lodged  not  completely  separated  ftom  each  oQw. 
The  first  joint  of  the  external  antenns  confounded  with  thi 
neighbouring  parts  and  very  narrow ;  the  second  inserted 
on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  third  much.loo;^  thu 
the  second.  Epittome  longer  than  wide,  and  the  pterwat 
tomian  regions  rudimentary ;  buccal  frame  longer  tun  it 
iiwide:  er<«nui2/EiW!/!M/ narrow;  third  joint  onl  and  Ai 
fourth  rather  lon^  SlemalplaHnm  narmr  betwooD  th 
anterior  feet,  bat  afterwards  wider  and  presentiag  on  ^  »• 
dian  line  a  suture  which  occupies  the  last  segment  of  it. 
of  the  first  pair  short,  but  much  larger  than  tbe  soenediif 
ones,  the  claw  (manus)  which  terminates  it  convex,  ud  (In 
fingers  a  little  curved  inwards.  Fonr  last  pair  of  fntffi. 
form  and  extremely  long ;  the  length  of  those  of  the  Mood 
pair  equal  five  or  six  times  of  the  width  of  the  canpaoe; 
the  others  become  progressively  shorter ;  tbeir  pennltimita 
joint  is  a  little  dilated  towards  the  end,  and  the  Itst  joint  ii 
styliform  and  a  little  recurved.  Abdomen  in  both  tern 
composed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  formed  b;  the 
union  (sondnte)  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ringp.  (H.  Ei- 
wards.) 

Gec^iraxffu&U  Dietribution  ftftke  Genut. — Eunpeu  am 
Example,'  Stenorkyncku*  nalanriwn  (Cancer  PMm- 

S'tm,  Pennant ;  Cancer  roetratua.  Linn.;  Macropta Ph- 
nrium,  Latreille ;  Maeropodia  Phalangium,  Leaa), 
Zoca^.— Coasts  of  the  English  Ounnel,  &e. 


BtoDOrhTiichuii  FtmlugioiR. 


Achseus.  (Leach.) 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Stenorh/ncha  ui 
Inachus,  but  is  distinguislied  from  all  the  other  geaoi  i 
this  family  by  the  form  of  the  posterior  feet  and  sotse  othv 
characters.  , 

Generic  Character. — Carapace,  as  in  the  greater  part  « 
the  family,  not  extending  on  the  lasts^ment  of  tbetbepi. 
nearly  triangular,  and  convex  on  the  branchial  i^i>i>^ 
Rostrum  nearly  null ;  eyes  not  retiaotile,  and  enrred  npa 
rather  long  peduncles ;  first  joint  of  the  external  tntenM 
soldered  to  the  front  and  advancing  above  the  levd  of  iw 
internal  canthus  of  tbe  eyes ;  the  second  joint  inierted  * 
the  sides  of  tbe  rostrum  and  entirely  exposed  above. 
tome  nearly  square ;  third  joint  of  the  external  js»|W 
longer  than  wide,  nearly  triangular,  and  giving  ^^^'^''^ 
to  the  succeeding  joint  near  its  anteriw  and  external  up^ 
Sternal  plastron  suddenly  narrowed  between  the  sntai* 
feet,  which  are  slender  and  short  while  those  of  the  I^^ 
ceeding  pairs  are  filiform ;  the  second  pair  are  nearly  tn" 
and  a  quarter  longer  than  the  po6^frontal  portitw  of  «• 
carapace,  and  terminate  by  a  styliform  and  entirdv  (tnv** 
joint ;  the  succeeding  feet  are  much  shorter,  and  liw  *?* 
nal  joint  of  the  four  last  is  lai^  comprMsed,  sid 
form.  ifMmm  composed  of  ux  joints  m  both  seua  ^ 
Edwards.) 

Geographical  DistribtOton  cf  the  Gema.~Ach^ 
hitherto,  been  only  fuund  in  the^r'lish  Channel. 
Example.  -<<^,gC^^.-GoOgle 
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Description. — Rostrum  fbrmed  of  two  small  triangular 
teeth  and  not  extending  beyond  the  second  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal antennsQ ;  a  spine  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  ocular 
lieduncles ;  genital  and  cardial  regions  elevated  in  the  form 
of  tubercles  ;  feet  with  very  long  hairs,  and  hooked. 
I.engfh  from  six  to  eight  lines.   Colour  brown. 

iMcaltty,  Habits,  4^. — Falmouth  in  England,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ranee  near  Saint  Malo.  The  species  lives 
tmong  the  sea-weeds  and  oysters. 

Gampoaeia.  (Leach ;  Latreille.) 
Generic  Character. — Carapace  convex  and  nearly  pyri- 
form.  hut  truncated  anteriorly;  rostrum  rudimentary  and 
scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbits. 
£yes  supported  upon  peduncles,  which  are  rather  long,  re- 
curved anteriorly,  and  very  large  at  their  base ;  they  are 
capable  of  beinr  rejected  backwards,  but  they  are  not 
retractile,  for  there  is  no  post-foraminary  orbital  cavity 
for  lodging  them,  their  extremity  being  only  protected  by  ■ 
a  spine  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  carapace.  The  internal 
aDtennie  are  reflected  a  little  obliquely  forwards ;  the  fossets 
which  lodge  them  have  this  particularity,  viz.  that  they 
are  not  separated,  as  they  are  ordinarily,  by  a  longituoinal 
portion,  and  form  only  a  quadrilateral  cavity.  The  first 
joint  of  the  external  antenna!  is  long  and  delicate,  and  is 
continued  nearly  as  far  as  the  rostrum,  carrying  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  moveable  stem,  which  is  consequently  completely 
exposed.  The  epixtome  is  nearlv  square,  and  the  external 
jaw-feet  are  v«y  much  elongated  and  only  close  the  mouth 
imperfectly.  The  feet  are  slender  and  very  long ;  in  the 
female  the  first  pair  are  the  shortest  and  are  not  stouter 
than  the  succeeding  ones ;  those  of  the  third,  the  fourth, 
and  the  fifth  pair  are  a  little  longer,  and  are  also  terminated 
by  a  cylindrical  nail  slightly  curved  downwards.  Form  of 
the  feet  of  the  male,  and  disposition  of  the  abdomen  in  this 
genus,  not  known.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.— The  seas  of 
Asia. 

Bxample,  Camposcia  retusa. 
Loeaiity  unknown. 


aidaUOfortand.  ' 

Eurypodius.'  (Gulrin.) 

A  genus  forming  in  certain  points  a  passage  between  the 
Maeropodians  already  noticed  and  some  of  the  Maiidee, 
such  as  Halimus  auritus;  approaching  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  the  feet,  and  resembling  the  former  in  the  length 
of  those  members  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  eyes. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  triangular,  twice  as  lonff 
ms  it  is  wide,  rounded  posteriorly,  narrow  anteriorly,  com-ex 
and  unequal  above ;  rostrum  formed  by  two  long  and  hori- 
aontal  horns  ;  euea  carried  on  peduncles  of  moderate  length 
and  not  retractile  ;  disposition  of  the  internal  and  external 
antennae  nearly  the  same  as  in  Slenorhynchiu,  Inachus,  Sec. ; 
epistnme  wider  than  it  is  long;  third  joint  of  the  external 
jaw-feet  nearly  square,  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  deeply 
notched  anteriorly  and  internally,  in  order  to  give  insertion 
to  the  succeeding  joint.  Anteriur  feet  of  the  length  of  the 
tiody  in  the  male  and  much  shorter  in  th&  fepaale ;  tjiey  are 
P.  C.  No.  883. 


a  little  convex  and  the  fingers  are  slightly  curved  inwardi. 
The  succeeding  feet  are  very  long,  their  third  joint  is  cylin- 
drical,  but  the  fifth  is  compressed  and  dilated  below :  its 
greatest  width  is  below  the  middle;  the  finger  is  large,  re* 
curved,  very  sharp,  and  capable  of  being  bent  hack  against 
the  lower  edge  of  the  preceding  joint,  after  the  manner  of 
a  subcheliform  claw ;  the  length  of  the  second  pair  of  feet 
is  nearly  twice  and  a  half  that  of  the  post-frontal  portion  of 
the  carapace,  and  the  succeeding  teet  diminish  successively 
in  lensth  but  very  little.  ^6fi(7men  composed  of  seven  joints 
in  both  sexes.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Indian  Sea. 

'E.x^m^e,  EurypocUus  LatreilHi. 


Locality. — Falkland  Islands. 

Amatfaia.  (Roux.) 

This  genus  agrees  in  some  respects  with  the  Periceree  of 
Latreille ;  indeed  the  aspect  of  both  is  the  same,  but  the 
external  antennse  of  Amathia  have  not  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tion which  is  visible  in  Pnicera,  and  the  space  which  the 
orbits  leave  between  them  i&  scarcely  wider  than  the  base 
of  the  rostrum,  whilst  in  Pericera  it  is  more  than  double. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  in  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated triangle  with  a  rounded  hose  ;  its  upper  surface  and 
its  borders  beset  with  enormous  spines;  the  rostrum,  which 
is  terminated  by  two  large  divergent  horns,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  potit-orbitary  portion  of  the  carapace.  Eyes  small 
and  partially  protected  by  a  spine  which  occupies  their  ex- 
ternal canthus,  but,  as  in  the  prccedinR  genera,  they  arc 
not  retractile  and  always  remain  projecting.  External  an' 
tennte  presenting  nothing  remarluable ;  the  basilary  joint  is 
long,  very  narrow,  and  soldered  to  the  firont;  the  stem  is 
inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  some  distance  before  the 
level  of  the  eyes  ;  it  is  verj'  slender,  and  its  two  first  joints 
arc  of  equal  length.  Epistome  largo  and  nearly  as  long  as 
it  is  wide ;  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  dilated 
outwards  and  truncated  at  its  two  internal  angles.  The 
first  pair  of feet  are  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones ;  they 
are  filiform  in  the  female  and  a  little  convex  or  swollen  in 
the  male.  The  succeeding  feet  are  long  and  filiform ;  the 
second  pair  are  more  tlian  thrice  as  long  as  the  post-orbitary 
portion  of  the  carapace,  without  including  the  posterior 
spine ;  the  others  are  much  shorter,  their  terminal  joint  is 
long,  sharp,  and  without  either  spines  or  teeth  on  its  in- 
ferior surf^e.  Abdomen  composed  of  seven  joints  in  both 
sexes.    (M.  Edwanls.) 

Example,  Amathia  Rtssoana. 

Description. — Carapace  armed  with  thirteen  enormous 
spines,  three  of  which  elevate  themselves  from  the  sto- 
machal region,  one  from  the  cardial,  and  the  others  occupy 
the  border  of  the  buckler;  one  on  the  intestinal  region, 
three  on  each  side  upon  the  branchial  region,  and  one  upon 
each  of  the  hepatic  regions :  there  is  a  small  spine  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  anterior  angles  of  the 
buccal  frame.  Feet,  as  well  as  the  carapace,  covered  witli 
a  sort  of  down.  Length  about  two  inches ;  colour  yellow- 
ish, with  two  spots,  red  upon  the  front. 

Zoca/%.— Toulon. 

Inachus.  (Leach.) 

The  genus  Inachus,  as  established  by  Fabncius,  com- 
prehended nearly  all  the  Oxyrhynchi,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Parthenopidie.   The  genus  is  now  much  restricted.  ■ 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  nearly  triangular,  not 
Dfuch  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  highly  embossed  above. 

-  ^'  Vol.  XIV.— 2  - 
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JtMfnim  very  abort »  dispositioD  the  eyes  diflerant  from 
tbat  in  the  previous  genera  in  the  system  of  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  the  peduncles  being  capable  of  being  reflected 
backwards,  and  being  lodged  in  an  orbitary  canty,  which, 
though  not  deep,  ia  very  distinct.  Internal  antennee  without 
anything  remarkable;  -the  first  ioint  of  the  external  antenoee 
iolaered  to  the  front  before  ue  internal  canthua  of  the 
ayes,  and  the  second  advanced  on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum. 
Epistome  rather  vider  than  it  is  long ;  third  joint  of  the 
^aw/eet  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  nearly  of  the  form  of 
a  triangle  with  its  base  in  froitf,  and  giving  attachment  to 
its  succeeding  joint  near  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
Sternal  plastron  narrowed  suddenly  between  the  feet  of 
the  first  pair,  and  with  its  length  not  equal  to  its  greatest 
breadth.  Feet  of  the  flrst  pair  very  small  in  the  female,  but 
very  large  in  the  male,  and  sometimes  thrice  the  length  of 
the  body;  the  claws  always  pointed  and  curved  inwards. 
The  succeeding  feet  cylindrical,  slender,  and  more  or  less 
ftlifbrm;  the  second  pair,  always  longer  than  the  first,  are 
thrice  or  four  times  the  lenf^h  of  the  post-fh)ntal  portion  of 
theraiapm;  the  others  dmiinish  successively  in  length, 
and  aU  taminatfl  in  a  very  long  cylindrical  joint,  which  is 
pointed  ud  but  litUe  or  not  at  idl  curved.  The  abdomen  is 
compcsed  of  only  six  distinct  joints. 

Localities  and  Habits  qf  the  Genus. — All  the  species  are 
small,  and  have  hitherto  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
latter  country  they  have  been  taken  both  on  the  northern 
and  Mediterranean  shores.  They  often  haunt  coves  where 
there  are  oysters,  and  all  of  them  have  the  body  covered 
with  down  and  hairs,  to  which  sponges  and  corallines  attach 
themselves.   Colour  brownish.    (M.  Edward^.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  three  sec- 
tions: the  first  containing  one  species,  having  the  sto- 
machal n^n  flimi^ed  with  five  spines  or  tubercles, 
including  one  (median  and  posterior)  veiy  BtroDg.  aiul  four 
small  ones  auterioriy  on  m  tcansvenal  line. 

Example,  inaekui  Seorpio. 

Loealtlff.—'IhB  British  Cbannal,  fte. 


luchiia  Scorpk). 

«,iu1e;  (,  fem«)«;  a  abdMnan  of  nule ;  d,  «bdamen  of  nwtnn  femile ; 
4,  mUomsB  of  immatora  female. 

Th«  seeond  section  consists  of  Inachi  doryndwu  and 
ptoraeiau,  and  the  third  of  Inadius  leptorhynmut. 

Egeria. 

This  genus  is  Asiatic  in  its  geographical  distribntioD,  and 
H.  Milne  Edwards  divi<fes  it  into  two  sections*;  the flrtt 
with  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  deeply  notched 
at  its  anterior  and  external  angle  (Egeria  aracknoides  and 
B.  Herbttii),  and  the  second  with  the  third  joint  of  the 
externaljaw-fiaet  not  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal 
angle  C^eria  Tndiea).  vol.  ix.,  p.  304.] 

Dodea.  (Lsadi.) 
Generic  Character—  Carapace  nearly  globular,  hairy, 
and  more  or  less  beset  wiUi  s^ne^t  Jrmf  raised,  and  the 


lateral  edgts  of  the  carapace,  instead  of  joining  the  oibiti, 
directed  towards  the  anterior  border  of  the  bucctl  ttrnt- 
rostrum  short  and  very  narrow ;  the  orbits  directed  ob-' 
liquely  forwards,  and  entirely  lodging  the  e/es,  which  vn 
very  small,  and  have  no  trace  of  a  spine  at  the  aoleriv 
angle  of  their  upper  border,  a  character  which  r^den 
them  easily  distinguishable  from  the  £t6tqt>.  Tliebtsiluj 
joint  of  toB  external  aiUenne  advances  much  b^d  lis 
internal  canthus  of  the  inres,  and  terminates  nearl?  in  i 
point  under  the  front,  to  which  it  is  intimately  united;  Ae 
second  joint  of  these  antennm  is  short  aud  placed  neu  the 
edge  of  the  rostrum ;  the  third  and  the  fourth  joints  ue 
very  small.  Epistome  very  little  devdoped,  uid  aoth 
wider  than  it  is  long.  The  third  joint  of  toe  extetniljav- 
feet  is  nearly  square,  slightly  dilated  outwards,  anl  ntlui 
deei^y  notched  at  the  internal  and  anterior  angle.  Stovof 
plastron  nearly  circular ;  the  aiUerior  feet  we^  and  vei; 
small,  not  more  than  once  and  a  half  of  the  length  of  the 
carapace,  the  hand  neariy  cylindrical.  The  succMdisg  feet 
very  long,  though  not  always  equalling  those  of  tbe  B^erim, 
slender,  and  cylindrical;  their  terminating juDttoBginl 
styUform;  the  second  pmrfrom  twice  touiriceas  longv 
the  post' frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  tbe  sueoeefag 
pairs  diminishing  progressively.  The  abdomen  vuits; 
sometimes  only  five  distinct  jomts  are  to  he  detected  is 
that  of  the  fraude ;  sometimes  there  are  seven,  as  in  tk 
male. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  specific  character  here 
stated,  observes  that  the  Docleee  bear  the  greatest  anilogi 
to  the  Egeria,  and  establish  the  passage  between  tbne 
SfaeropoMoru  and  the  Libimee  which  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
MaiiaM.  [Maiida.] 

Geographical  Distribution  qfthe  Genus.— Where  kooFu, 
the  Indian  Seas. 

Example,  Dodea  Bitsonii. 

Loeabty  unknown.  iUtst.  Nat.  des  Cnataea.) 


MA'CROPUS,  the  scientific  name  for  tbe  Kat^noi. 
[Marsvralia.]  The  term  is  also  used  by  M.  LatreiUe  ta 
designate  a  genus  of  brochyurous  decapod  cnutaceioi 
[Macropodians.1 

MACRORHAMPHUS.  JScoLOPAWDa.] 

MACROURA,  or  MACRFRA.  tbe  scientifie  name  6s 
that  section  of  Crustaceans  which  have  the  abdomen,  on- 
ally  called  tbe  tail,  loiu;  in  contradistinction  from  that  se^ 
tion  (Brachyura),  which  have  tiie  tail  short  The  eoanwa 
lobster  is  an  example  of  a  Macruroua  crustacean,  andtb 
common  crab  of  a  Bracbyurous  crustacean.  [Cbostacu. 
vol  viii.,  B.  197.1 

MADA0ASCAB  (called  by  the  natives  IfadeeasBi).  > 
large  island  in  the  Indian  Sen,  about  S40  nules  from  tk 
coast  of  Moxambkiue  on  the  eastern  shcwes  of  AfHca,  ex- 
tends from  12°  S.  lat.  to  25°  45'  S.  lat.,  and  between  43°  w 
51°  E.  long.  From  north  to  south,  between  Cape  Amid 
or  Natal,  and  Cape  Mary,  or  Romain,  it  is  960  miles  looi 
wiUi  a  width  varying  from  200  to  500  miles :  it  is  estimiln 
to  cover  a  sur&ce  of  225,000  square  miles,  or  somewhatnui* 
than  the  extent  of  France  It  is  separated  from  *he  vA- 
tinent  of  Africa  by  the  Channel  of  Mozambique. 

Though  a  short  description  of  this  island  occurs  in  U>i^ 
Polo,  and  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portugoese  in  1506,  s* 
are  atill  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  natural  featiuM 
and  riches.  It  is  stated  that  a  mountain-range  trsvw* 
tlw  island  in  its  whole  length,  andihat  aonU|of  tlie  samwli 
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kite  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  Its  ofltots  corer 
the  greater  pnt  of  the  mtehor,  and  in  aome  places  approach 
to  the  -very  shores  of  the  sea,  especially  along  the  western 
ooast  between  Gape  Passadava  and  Cape  Ambrfi,  where  the 
stupendous  peak  of  Matowla  raises  its  head  not  ikr  ftom  the 
shore,' and  also  south  of  Cape  St.  Andrew  in  different  places. 
But  between  Gape  St.  Andrew  and  Cape  PassadaTa  a  low 
marshy  plain  extends  along  the  shore,  and  runs  60  or  80  miles 
inland.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  indented  by  bays,  har- 
bours, and  rivers,  admirably  adapted  for  commerce,  but  they 
are  all  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Bembatooka.  The 
eastern  oout  seems  to  be  high  and  rocky  from  Gape  Ambri 
to  the  large  hay  of  Antongil,  one  of  the  most  spacious  har- 
honrs  of  the  Indian  Sea.  South  of  this  bay  the  shores  are 
low  and  swampy  to  a  distance  inland  varying  firom  10  to  40 
nriles,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  In  the  interior  the  eoun- 
try  in  many  places  contains  extensive  pldna,  which  are  ex- 
cellent pasture-ground,  and  fVequendy  possess  a  soil  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants. 

Bambatooka  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  is  &e  sstuarv  of 
several  rivers.  It  is  1 7  miles  deep  and  three  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  entrance ;  bat  inside  it  is  nearly  eisht  miles 
wide.  Bambatooka  itself  is  an  inconsiderable  viUage,  but 
Mitjunn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  large  town  and 
the  barbonr  of  Thanaao-arive.'the  capital  of  the  Ovahs,  the 
most  powerftil,  industrons,  and  dvilixed  nation  of  the  island. 
Vessel*  drawing  15  fcet  water  can  proceed  to  Mejunga  and 
15  miles  up  the  bay.  From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Betsibooka,  a  dtstance  of  1 0  milea,  there  is  an  extensive 
oon,  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  vesseb  of  consider- 
e  burden ;  in  spring-tides  the  water  rises  20  feet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  From  its  mouth  to  Thanaaii-arive  is  a 
distance  of  245  miles  by  the  road.  Boats  sail  1 60  miles  up  the 
Betsibooka ;  from  the  point  where  the  navigation  terminates 
merchandise  is  carried  overland  to  Thanaan-arive,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  85  miles.  Following  the  rood  ih)m  Majunga 
along  the  Betsibooka  to  the  capital,  the  country  is  low 
and  swampy  for  60  miles,  but  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rioe :  40  miles  flirther,  the  land  is  more  elevated 
and  the  rafla  tree  (S^^  rafta)  abounds.  Then  Ibr  70  miles  ^ 
a  hanen  country  intervenes,  and  the  remaining  distance  of 
75  mites  to  the  capital  is  rather  a  level  country,  in  which 
rice,  sugar-cuie,  and  cotton  are  cnltivated. 

Thanoan-arive  is  situated  in  18*  56'  S.  lat.  and  about  47° 
£.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  1817  it  had  more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  but 
has  since  much  increased.  It  contains  some  well-built 
bouses,  and  a  few  in  the  European  fhshion  have  been 
erected  in  modem  times,  under  the  reign  of  Rad4infl.  It 
does  not  seem  that  there  isafrequentcommuaieaiiOQ  between 
this  place  and  Tatnatave,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  ( 1 8° 
ID'S.  lat.  and  49''31'E.  long.),  which  has  a  good  anchorage 
with  a  hard  and  sandy  bottom.  The  entrance  to  Tamatave 
however  is  between  reefr,  and  ships  are  exposed  to  easterly 
winds.  It  oairies  on  some  oommeree,  though  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1819. 

South  of  Tamatave  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hanooroo, 
or  Mangardw.  It  traverses  an  extensive  country,  which  is  ge- 
nerally level  and  of  great  fertility,  and  contains  extensive 
pastures.  The  Iffangarow  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
river  which  descends  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  in- 
terior mountain-range. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  climate  of  Madagascar  is 
not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. The  elevated  range  in  the  interior,  and  the  wind  con- 
stantly Mowing  from  the  sea,  render  the  heat  supportable. 
The  interior  is  very  healthy,  but  the  low  swampy  coast, 
■which  eontains  numerous  lakes,  and  in  certain  seasons  large 
fleets  of  stagnant  water,  is  as  destmetive  to  the  health  of 
Europeans  as  any  place  in  the  Bast  or  West  Indies.  The 
year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons.  The 
first  occurs  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  then  the  south-east  monsoons  prevail.  During  the 
Dorth-west  monsoons,  which  blow  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  rains  are  abundart,  and  sometimes 
incessant  for  several  days. 

It  seems  that  Madagascar  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  fertile  soil,  and  will  produce  nearly  every  kind  oT 
grain.  Rico  is  the  principal  object  of  agriculture;  there  are 
eleven  varieties  indigenous  in  this  island,  and  it  is  cultivated 
eitlwr  on  high  or  low  ground,  but  with  little  care.  Other 
ts  which  are  raised  are  manioo,  or  eaaaava  root,  In- 
com.arif'rweetpf^tDes.  These  plants  have  been  im- 


ported, and  their  culture  spreads  more  and  more  over  (he 
island.  Indigenous  plants  used  as  food  are  the  priekly  yam 
iDimaorea  Muieatd),  and  another  speoiea  {Dimcorea  bul- 
biferd),  the  eatable  arum,  or  breed  fruit,  and  many  va> 
rieties  of  plantaitt ;  also  the  Marmia  Mada^agcatimgit, 
which  produces  arrow-root,  and  is  very  nutritious.  The 
Sagw  re0a  is  much  oultivated  on  account  of  its  leaves,  the 
fibres  of  which  ue  ingeniously  wovmi  into  cloth  which  is 
worn  by  the  greater  part  of  the  natives.  The  dresses  of  the 
higher  classra  are  manuAwtured^f  silk  or  cotton.  The  silk* 
worms  of  thia  island  are  of  a  lai^  vab,  and  sospend  th^r 
ooftoona  ftom  the  branohes  of  trees.  Tb^  fted  on  the 
leaves  of  O/ftittu  Cqjan,  or  Pigeon-pea,  whieh  is  indt* 
genoufl  in  Madagascar.  Of  the  sugar-cane  then  are  also 
several  ind^|;enoua  varieties.  The  fruits  of  the  allspiee  ef 
Made^asear  iAgathophyUum  aromatieum),  at  the  grand  oac^ 
damum  (Amomum  ongvttifblium),  and  the  negro-p^per  of 
the  Indies  {Capaicum  frutetcent)  are  used  aa  condiments. 
By  an  incision  mto  the  bark  of  the  Urania  speetota,  a  glutin- 
ous juice  is  obtained  which  is  very  nourishing ;  and  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  used  in  buikfing  and  thatching  houses; 
There  are  eleven  varieties  of  tobacco  indigenous  in  this 
island.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  by  tlus  French,  and  aue- 
oeeda  very  well.  The  eoeoa-nut  tree  and  the  mangrove 
abound  along  the  ahorea. 

Only  catUe,  sheep,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  kept. 
Wnd  swine  are  numerona,  Mid  on  (he  western  eoaat  it  is 
stated  that  wild  cattle  are  feiind,  some  of  them  without  horns. 
The  lat^  wild  animals  of  tba  African  continent  are  not 
met  with,  but  macaueos,  caimans;  and  serpents  abound. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  not  much  known.  It 
is  certain  that  iron-ore,  potters'  clay,  plumbago,  and  tin 
abound ;  and  it  is  stated  that  silver  and  oopper  also  occur 
in  the  mountains. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  four 
and  five  millions.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  belong  to  dif- 
ferent races,  which  have  mixed  U^ether,  and  speak  only 
one  language,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  Malay 
vordai.  The  inhahitwita  of  tlw  aWea  am  abort.  raUier 
darker  than  mulattoes,  with  low  foreheada,  broadandflat  faoes, 
and  large  eyes  and  mouths.  Their  hair  is  long  but  crisped 
The  Ovahs,  who  inhabit  the  elevated  plains  in  the  interior, 
arc  in  height  rather  above  the  Europeoft  sftmdord,  portly  in 
their  person,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  ftom  deep  olaok  to 
copper  (the  latter  eol  our  however  is  prevalent),  and  their  hidr 
is  long  and  lonk.  The  Madegasses  nave  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  which  is  evinced  by  the 
houses  they  build  in  a  climate  which  does  not  require  sudi 
substantial  dwellings.  In  agriculture  and  the  arts  con 
neeted  with  it  they  are  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Java,  and' certainly  not  to  those  of  Sumatra.  The 
Ovahs  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  skill  in  manofee- 
turing  silk  and  cotton  dresses,  in  foxing  iron,  which 
they  apply  to  various  purposes,  from  the  blue  of  a  tanee 
down  to  a  needle,  and  in  the  maldng  of  silver  and  gold  duina, 
balances,  and  other  articles,  in  which  great  inf^enaity  is 
displayed  Their  lai^rnaffe  ia  written  in  the  Arabio  charae- 
ter.  Their  religion  is  idomti^,  not  founded  on  any  sacred 
writings ;  a  circumstanee  which  may  partly  explain  why  the 
exertions  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who  have  been  sent 
to  this  island  in  recent  times  have  been  more  succes^l  here 
Uian  in  most  other  countries.  It  appears  that  by  a  royal 
edict  of  1835,  the  public  profession  of  Ghristiani^  vras  for- 
bidden in  the  island.  Those  who  violated  tiie  edict  have 
been  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  property ;  and  the 
married  men  who  profemed  Christianity  have  been  sold 
into  slavery,  with  th«r  wivea  and  children.  One  native 
woman,  after  being  in  vain  menaced,  with  the  view  of  in- 
duoii^  her  to  impeach  her  companions,  endured  an  igno- 
minious and  cruel  death  (Aagnst,  1837)  wiA  all  the  con- 
stancy of  a  Christian  marty  (Mitsiormrjf  RtgitUr,  3va. 
1638.) 

Madagascar  ia  said  to  he  divided  into  twenty-two  states, 
governed  by  kings ;  hut  in  the  present  eentury  most  of 
them  were  suhj^ted  to  the  sway  of  the  Ovahs,  by  King 
Rad&ma,  who  died  in  1628.  This  extraordinary  man',  who 
in  energy  of  character  resembled  Peter  the  Great,  intro 
duced  into  his  country  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Europe. 
He  established  a  oommunieation  with  the  English  in  tne 
island  of  Mauritius.  He  received  and  protected  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  promoted  the  establishment  of  aehoola,  the 
number  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death^^d  increased  to 
more  than  100,  in  wlich  n^^^^^^  s^^Pt^jw^i^ 
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strocted.  Sevoral  young  people  vere  sent  to  the  Mauritius 
and  even  to  England  to  receive  instruction.  European 
machanics  were  veil  received  and  employed  by  Radfcma. 
He  introduced  into  bis  army  the  discipline  and  arms  of  the 
English.  BMides  the  Ovabs,  the  Seclavas  have  distinguished 
tbemwlTes.  but  only  as  pirates.  They  inhabit  the  nortb- 
westem  abores,  flrom  whence  they  send  Seels  consisting  of 
several  small  vessels  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  even  to 
the  coast  of  Mozambique  for  the  purpose  of  making' slaves; 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Rad&nia, 
their  conqueror,  effected  at  the  request  of  the  English,  their 
excursions  have  been  less  numerous  and  destmctive.  Still 
however  slavery  exists  in  Madagascar. 

The  French  alone  have  tried  to  establish  colonies  on  this 
island.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1665.  and  several 
others  were  made  afterwards.  These  settlements  never 
prospered,  partly  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
low  vestern  coast,  where  they  were  formed,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  warlike  ohaiaetor  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
the  return  of  peace  in  Europe  the  Ftench  have  again 
made  some  attempts  in  two  or  tnree  places.  In  18SI  they 
settled  on  the  Isle  Madame  St.  Mary,  which  is  north  of 
the  harbour  of  Foule  Point,  and  is  31  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadtfa.  This  settlement  is  im- 
proving, though  the  French  at  first  suffered  much  fVom  the 
climate.  Iliere  is  another  settlement  at  Foule  Point  Bay, 
but  it  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  also  small  settlements 
at  S.  Luce  (24°  44'  S.  lat.),  and  on  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Tbolangar  (25°  10').  where  the  French  have  built  a  small  for- 
tress, called  Fort  Dauphin.  In  these  establishments  the 
French  cultivate  sugar,  coffee.and  other  tropical  productions, 
wluch  are  sent  to  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  English  of 
the  Mauritius  fetch  ftom  the  harbour  of  T^matave,  rice, 
cattle,  tortoise-shells,  amber,  and  some  minor  ortides.  Some 
parts  of  Madagascar  keep  up  a  oommerdal  intercourse  with 
the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia. 

(Owen's  Voyaget  to  explore  the  Shores  of  AfrictL,  Ara- 
bia, and  Madagascar;  Locke  Lewis's  *  Account  of  the 
Ovahs,'  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  and 
History  qf  Madagascar,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.) 

MADDALO'NI.   [Lavobo,  Tema  di.] 

MADDER  (Rubia  tinctorum  sativa,  Linnseus),  a  plant 
which  is  cultivated  in  particular  districts  for  the  roots, 
which  produce  a  fine  red  dye.  It  was  formerly  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  England  than  it  is  now,  when  it  can 
be  imported  at  a  less  expense  than  it  can  be  raised.  It  re- 
quires a  very  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  much  labour  and  atten- 
tion, besides  occupying  the  ground  for  three  yean  before  it 
comes  to  perfection. 

Any  soil  which  is  deep  and  dry,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
good  proportion  of  hnmiu,  will  suit  this  plant  A  rich 
loam,  inclining  to  a  sand,  in  which  the  roots  can  spread  and 
HwelL  while  they  And  sufficient  nourishment,  is  preferable 
to  the  stiffer  soib.  If  it  has  lain  for  a  considerable  time  in 
grau  before  it  is  ploughed  up,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

The  preparatory  tillage  of  the  land  must  be  such  as  to 
pulverise  tbe  soil  to  a  great  depth,  and  so  mix  the  manure, 
which  must  be  abundant,  with  every  part,  that,  wherever 
the  roots  spread,  they  may  And  sufficient  nourishment. 
The  land  is  usually  laid  in  beds,  with  deep  intervals  dug 
out  with  tbe  spade,  somewhat  like  asparagus  beds.  The 
width  of  these  beds  differs  according  to  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  climate ;  in  B^ium  they  are  only  three  feet  wide ; 
and  that  width  seems  the  best  for  a  moist  climate  like  that 
of  Gngjand,  except  upon  very  light  soils,  where  a  greater 
width  may  be  more  advantageous.  Trenching  with  the 
spade  is  generally  preferred  to  ploughing,  and  is  most 
economic^  in  the  end;  for,  however  well  and  deep  ^e 
land  may  be  ploughed,  it  must  be  forked  or  dug  over  again 
several  times  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 

The  manure  used  for  madder  must  be  well  rotten  and 
mixed  with  earth  in  a  compost  a  considerable  time  before 
It  ii  used.  Good  stable  dung  which  has  heated  to  a  certain 
d6<^ee,  and  been  turned  over  two  or  three  times  before  it 
is  mixed  wiUi  earth,  is  the  best  This  eaith  should  be 
sods  taken  ftum.  water-furrows  in  meadows  and  laid  in  a 
heap  for  some  time.  The  dung  should  be  put  in  layers 
wiih  this  earth,  and  if  the  whole  can  be  well  watered  with 
urine  or  tbe  drainii^  of  the  yard,  and  then  mixed  up  by 
tbe  spade,  tbe  compost  will  be  much  superior  to  fresh  aung 
alone.  This  ithuuln  be  ploughed  or  dug  in  before  winter. 
In  spring  another  tillage  may  be  given  to  destroy  all  weeds, 
and  make  the  soil  uniform  to  tbe  depth  of  two  feet  at  least. 


The  land,  having  been  harrowed  flat,  may  now  be  laid  into 
narrow  beds  by  digging  out  the  intervals  with  the  q>ade ; 
tbe  surface  being  raked  or  harrowed  amooth.  the  plantiog 
ma^  begin. 

The  pUnts  are  raised  in  a  seed-bedt  or  thsy  are  ahoolt 
and  suckers  from  old  plants.    Hie  flnt  are  a  twelmnHmUi 

old  ft-om  the  sowing.  The  seed  should  be  fresh ;  fbr  if  old 
seed  is  sown,  it  may  not  rise  the  first  year.  When  a  good 
variety  of  madder  has  been  in  cultivation,  the  shoots  are 
preferred  to  seedlings;  but  when  there  is  any  a{^>ear^ 
ance  of  the  plants  (^generating,  a  fresh  sowing  is  had  re- 
course to. 

The  suckers  or  shoots  are  taken  off  from  the  crown  of 
old  plants,  when  they  have  thrown  out  fibrous  roots.  Tbey 
will  then  readily  grow  if  transplanted.  In  southern  dimples 
this  is  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  that  they  may  not  be 
ftCOTched  by  the  summer's  heat  In  northern  climates  June 
or  July  is  the  proper  season,  as  there  is  never  a  deficient  of 
rain  at  that  time.  They  may  be  also  planted  in  Febnury  or 
March,  if  the  ground  is  ready  and  dry :  a  sbowwy  time  is 
advantageous,  lie  plants  are  put  in  ny  means  of'^ a  dibU^ 
or  rather  a  narrow  trowel,  which  opens  the  soQ,  and  ihea 
lets  the  earth  fall  upon  the  roots;  a  slight  pressure  sets 
them  firmly  in  the  f^und.  On  a  three-foot  bed  there  are 
only  two  rows  about  16  inchfli  apart,  and  each  10  inches 
from  the  side.  They  are  set  by  a  line,  from  four  to  six 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  uie  rows.  A  watering  with 
diluted  urine,  after  sunset,  greatly  assists  their  taking  root 

In  some  places  the  mad&r  plants  are  put  in  with  the 
plough.  A  deep  furrow  is  drawn,  and  the  plants  are 
plac^  against  the  fUrrow  slice  turned  up ;  the  return  of 
the  plough  covers  them,  and  makes  a  fresh  bed  for  tbe  next 
row.  This  may  do  on  very  rich,  dry,  light  loam^  bntwmild 
not  be  advisable  in  heavier  and  moister  soils.  At  emr 
eighth  or  tenth  farrow  a  water^fiirrow  should  be  idoncbea 
out  and  deepened  with  the  spade:  with  thes^  precautions 
the  plants  may  thrive,  and  a  great  saving  may  be  made  is 
the  labour  when  a  considerable  amount (tf  mamer  is  f^»ntmA 

When  the  madder  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  must  be 
well  weeded  and  earthed  up  with  the  hoe.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  poured  into  tbe  intervals,  and  the  earth  impt^ 
nated  with  it  thrown  around  the  plants. 

The  same  attention  to  weeding  and  earthing  up  must  be 
continued  till  the  roots  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  wtaidt  is  in 
the  third  year. 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  madder  are  often  cut  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  them :  it  is  said  that  the 
colouring  matter  is  so  penetrating,  that  the  bones  of  catile 
fed  on  madder  for  a  considerabfe  time  have  been  fonnd 
tinged  of  a  red  colour.  This  practice  however  ia  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  it  must  injure  the  growth  of  the 
root,  which  is  tbe  valuable  part  When  the  roots  are 
taken  up  it  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  fork,  so  as  not  to 
break  or  cut  them.  The  earth  is  loosened  all  around,  and 
the  roots  laid  bare.  They  are  carefully  taken  out  of  tbe 
ground  without  breaking  tLem,  and  laid  on  the  surface  lo 
dry  partially  and  become  tough,  after  which  they  may  be 
gathered  into  heaps  under  a  shed,  or  protected  from  tbe 
weather  by  straw,  if  it  be  rainy.  They  are  afterwards  dried 
in  a  kiln,  and  are  then  fit  to  be  sold  to  the  dyov.  If  the 
quality  is  good,  the  root  on  being  broken  has  a  bright  red 
colour  verging  towards  purple.  A  yellow  hue  iiwicales 
infbriority.  xne  produce  of  an  ure  of  madder  ia  firaim  10 
to  20  cwt.  If  the  rent  and  expenses  of  three  years  am 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  manure  and  labour  re- 
quired, it  will  be  readily  seen  that  uulusthe  price  be  4f 
per  cwt.  it  will  not  pay  so  well  as  a  common  crop  of  pota- 
toes, carrots,  or  parsnips,  which  will  not  require  so  good  a 
soil  iifx  so  much  manure.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  decrease  of  the  cultivation  of  madder  in  England.  In 
some  particular  instances  great  profits  have  been  realised  by 
madder;  but  the  demand  is  limited,  and  the  price  fluctuates 
so  much,  that  it  is  not  a  crop  to  he  recommended*  except  in 
peculiar  situations  and  circumstances. 

Chemical  and  Colouring  Properties  qf  Madder. -^The  root 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing; 
it  is  subjected  to  the  operations  of  picking,  drying,  freeing 
from  the  earth  and  epidermis,  and  powdering.  The  powder 
is  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  contains  three  diffennt 
colouring  matters,  two  of  whifh,  alizarin  and  purpmui.  are 
rod,  ana  one,  xantktn,  is  yenow.  Ajiasarin  (fmm  edizdn, 
the  Uvant  name  for  n^^d^er^Mb^^^^O^ 
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ibff  madder  in  fine  powder  with  on  equal  weight  of  nilphuric 
acid,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  some  days ;  by 
thia  all  the  vegetable  products  but  alizarin  are  carbonized ; 
tiie  residue  ia  to  be  washed  with  water  to  separate  the  acid* 
thea  driMi,  and  treated  flnt  with  alcohol  to  separate  a  little 
fittr  matter,  and  afterwards  with  repeated  portions  of  boiUoff 
alooDdtWhiehdiiiolTetthealiaaiin;  this  alodiolio  ulutini 
is  to  be  traated  with  water,  the  alcohol  to  be  separated  by 
distillation,  and  the  residual  liquor  being  thrown  on  a  filter* 
the  alixarin  remains  on  it 

The  alizarin  may  also  be  separated  from  the  charred 
mam  after  it  has  been  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dried  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  about  480''Fahr. ; 
the  alizarin  then  sublimes,  and  coaoretes  in  loi^  brilliant 
needles  of  a  very  Rne  red  colour. 

The  properties  of  alixarin  are — ^that  it  is  inodorous,  insipid, 
neutral  to  test  papers,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  but  little  is  dissolved  by  it  even  when  boiling ;  it  dis- 
scdres  in  alcohol  and  sther  in  all  proportions ;  the  aqueous 
•elation  is  <tf  a  pure  rose-red  colour,  and  the  sathereal  solu- 
tkm  ii  of  a  floe  golden  yellow.  -  Diluted  adds  do  not  dis- 
solve  it,  but  ooDoentrated  inliAurio  aoid  readily  takes  it  np. 
and  the  solutiim  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  from  which  water 
throm  down  the  alixarin ;  concentrated  nibne  acid  decom- 
poses it,  but  oUorine  acts  feebly  upon  it. 

Ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  all 
dissolve  alizarm,  and  yield  with  it  solutions  of  a  most  beau- 
tiAil  violet  colour.  Alizarin  combines  readily  with  various 
tissues  which  have  been  mordanted,  and  forms  with  loem 
very  fixed  colours,  which  resist  even  the  action  of  soap  and 
boiling  water.  It  is  stated  to  be  oomposed  cS  SO  hydrogen, 
18  carbon,  and  62  oxygen. 

Hirvurin. — In  order  to  obtain  this,  madder-root  is  to  be 
treated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  till  it  ceases  to 
yield  edouring  matter;  it  is  then  to  be  waiihed,  and  treated 
fi»r  some  hours  with  a  hot  solution  of  alum ;  a  little  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  to  be  added,  which  oo- 
easions  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  slightly-orai^e  red  colour; 
tbis^  after  bein^  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter,  and  treated 
with  alcohol,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  subjected  to  dis- 
tillation, deposits  purpurin.  The  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance are— that  it  isbut  little  soluble  in  water,  whilst  alcohol, 
especially  when  hot,  and  ntber,  both  hot  and  cold,  dissolve 
it  readily ;  the  alcoholic  and  eethereal  solutions  are  of  a 
brilliant  cherry-red  colour,  and  yield  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration acieular  crystals  of  four  to  five  lines  in  length.  This 
substance  is  distinguished  from  alizarin  not  only  by  dif- 
Ibrence  of  colour,  but  because  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
^um,  and  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  soda  and  protochloride  of 
tin;  it  dissolves  in  this  tut  solutiut  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  potash.  The  colours  whiw  it  imparta  to  dif- 
ferent tissues  are  of  a  reddish  w  vurple  tint,  and  are  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  but  less  durable  than  those  of  alizarin. 

Xaaihin,  or  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  madder,  is 
obtained  very  tedious  processes ;  it  possesses  the  smell 
of  the  root,  ia  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  so 
in  SBther.  It  forms  red  compounds  with  bases.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  renders  a  solution  of  xanthin  green, 
and  precipitates  a  powder  of  this  colour,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  Acoording  to  Berzelius  it  is  most  probably  modified 
alixarin. 

Madder  yields  colours  of  the  greatest  nermanence.  It  is 
emph^ed  for  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  rea,  and  two  kinds  of 
it  an  fixed  on  cotton ;  one  is  cdled  simply  madder  red,  and 
the  otiier,  wlrioh  posaessei  a  much  higher  degree  of  lustre 
■nd  flxedneiB,  la  railed  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red,  because 
it  wax  for  a  long  time  obtains  from  the  Levant.  It  does 
not  aflbcd  a  cc4our  of  soffident  brilliancy  for  dyeing  on  silk, 
and  linen  takes  It  witn  greater  difficulty  than  cotton.  It  is 
also  employed  in  eaUco-printing  and  in  the  preparation  of 
madder  lakes. 

Independently  of  the  colouring  principles  above  described 
madder  contains  lignin,  gum,  sugar,  resin,  a  bitter  sub- 
sbsnce,  a  vegetable  acid,  vegeto-animnl  matter,  and  salts. 

TVada  in  Madder  and  Madder  Roots. — The  quantity  of 
this  dyeing  stuff  imported  in  its  natural  state  and  {^ound, 
in  eadi  of  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1838,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows >— 

HKlteEooL  Gmiod  Mnddsr.  Tou'.. 
Cwt  Cwfc  C«t. 

1839    .     33.341    .      70,017    .  IU3,5.'*8 

1 830  .     37.074    .  .    .51,624    .  88.698 

1831  .     &8,449    .     43,935    .  96.384 
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Cwt 

Cwt 

Ovt 

1832  . 

54,449 

.      79,435  . 

133.884 

18.13  . 

56,662 

.     61,397  . 

119,090 
152,290 

1834  . 

80,290 

72,003  . 

1835  . 

66,823 

94,102  . 

160,425 

1836  . 

85,251 

.     108,906  . 

194,157 

1837  . 

109,235 

.      84,841  . 

194.076 

1838  . 

73,669 

.     97,443  . 

171,112 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  importations  are  obtained  Aom 
Holland,  France,  and  Turkey.  In  1837,  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  such  particulars,  there  were  brought  from 
Holland  34,279  cwt.,  nearly  all  of  which  was  ground ; 
from  France  wo  received  102,574  cwt,  of  which  about  one- 
half  was  ill  the  like  state  of  preparation  ;  and  from  Turkey 
36,6/3  cwt.  of  the  unprepared  roots.  Some  small  quan- 
tities are  brought  from  Spaiti  and  Italy.  Of  late  years  we 
have  received  from  2000  to  3000  cwts.  annually  from  India. 
The  duty  chargeable  on  consumption  is  2«.  per  cwt.  on  the 
prepared  madder,  and  td.  per  cwt.  on  the  roots. 

MADEIRA,  an  island  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  32*  30'  and  32°  50^  N.  lat,  and  16®  40'  and  17°  20' 
W.  long.,  and  about  400  miles  from  the  north-western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  nearly  4  5  m  lies  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
nearly  20  miles.  The  area  is  said  to  be  360  square  miles, 
or  nearly  that  of  Huntingdonshire. 

This  island  is  one  mass  of  basalt,  rising  with  a  rather 
steep  ascent  from  the  south  and  from  the  north  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  highest  part  of  the  mass  runs  from 
south  of  east  to  the  north  of  wes^  between  Cape  de  S.  Lou- 
reofo  on  the  east  to  Cape  de  Pargo  on  the  west  This,  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  rock,  rises  to  4000  and  5000 
feet:  the  Pico  Ruivo,  the  highest  summit,  attains  5993 feet 
above  the  sea'leveL  Both  declivities  of  the  mountain-mass 
are  furrowed  by  deep  and  generally  narrow  vaUeys  and  de* 

{iressions,  traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water.  These  val- 
eys  contain  the  gardens  and  nneyards.  The  vineyards  are 
formed  on  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  to  the  height  of  2300 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  in  most  places  come  down 
to  the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  and  enter  it  with  so  rapid  a 
descent,  that  soundings  are  to  be  only  found  close  to  the 
shores,  and  even  there  jrn  a  rocky  and  unequal  ground,  and 
at  a  depth  of  35  to  50  fathoms. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  mild.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  does  not  exceed  68°.  In  the  months 
of  December  and  January  tlie  thermometer  rarely  sinks 
below  60° ;  the  mean  temperature  of  that  season  being  63*'. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months  (August  and 
September)  is  between  73"  and  74? ;  but  when  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  winds  bring  to  the  island  the  hot  air 
from  the  African  desert,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
as'high  as  85°  and  even  90°.  Rain  is  not  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  but  occurs  at  all  seasons.  Madeira 
sometimes  suGfers  from  hurricanes.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  and  many  persons  in  England  who 
are  suffering  from  or  in  danger  of  consumption  withdraw 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  their  sufferings  and 
prolonging  their  life. 

In  the  lowest  region  of  the  island,  to  about  750  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  many  tropical  plants  are  cultivated,  as  the 
date  palm-tree,  the  plantain,  two  kinds  of  cactus,  the 
sweet  potato,  Indian  corn,  coffee,  and  the  American  agave 
{Agave  Americana)^  aswdl  as  the  sugar-cane,  the  olivo-tree, 
the  Domegranate.  and  the  fig.  Above  this  region,  to 
a  he^ht  of  from  750  to  2500  or  2800  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  fruits  and  grain  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and 
maize,  are  niiscd;  ami  in  this  region  are  also  the  e\tcni>ive 
vineyards,  which  furnish  the  most  important  article  of  ex- 
portation. Then  follows  a  tract  covered  with  high  trees, 
which  rises  to  3'2O0  feet  and  higher,  where  many  plants 
and  trees  are  found  which  do  not  occur  in  Europe.  This 
region  contains  also  extensive  forests  of  che»nut-ti-ees,  the 
fruit  of  which  ia  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  lis 
surfiice  is  extremely  broken,  and  bare  rocks  appear  in  many 
places.  The  highest  portion  of  the  rocks  is  covered  with 
healh,  f^rn,  and  in  some  places  with  fine  grass,  which  pre- 
serves its  verdure  thFougfh  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  this 
region  being  frequently  enveloped  by  dense  fc^  and  sub- 
ject to  heavy  dews. 

Few  horses  are  kept,  and  most  of  them  are  imported. 
Cattle  are  more  numerous,  and  of  a  large  size.    Asses  are 
the  most  common  domestic  animals,  and  best  adapted  to 
the  roads  of  the  country  as  beasts  of  faiitaea. ,  JIiHivve 
Digitized  by  V^UOVlt: 
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lather  numerous,  u  veil  as  fowls.  In  the  interior  tnere 
tre  many  wild  swine  and  rabbita.  Birds  are  not  numerous, 
and  fish  is  rare,  on  aeeount  of  the  great  depth  of  the  sea 
which  surrounds  the  island.  Saltad  cod  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  import. 

FuQchal,  the  capital,  and  the  only  town  of  the  island,  is 
on  the  iontberu  eoast  It  has  only  an  open  nadatead.  with 
a  rdcky  and  Tcry  untvan  anchorage,  in  which  vessels  an 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  November  to  Februa^,  when 
gales  flrom  uie  south-east  and  aouth-west  prevail.  Yet  this 
place  is  frequently  visited  by  ships  bound  to  S.  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  E.  Indies,  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment, and  ftom  it  all  the  produce  of  the  island  is  exported. 
The  town  rxjnsists  of  a  pretty  wide  street  along  the  sea-shore, 
where  there  are  several  good  buildings,  and  numerous 
small  lanes,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about 
2000,  and  tbat  of  the  inhabitants  to  20.000.  The  town  is 
defended  by  four,  forts,  and  has  eight  churches  and  several 
convents.  In  iha  midst  of  the  town  is  an  open  square, 
planted  with  exotic  treet,  as  BracMia  Draco,  Jasminum 
axorieum,  and  Datura  arborea. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  80,000,  who  are 
descendants  of  the  Fwtuguese,  but  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  African  blood.  The  nnmber  of  neg;ro-sIaves  is 
still  considerable,  and  was  formerly  much  peater.  The 
inlmbitants  are  a  very  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  considerable.  The  exports 
are  stated  to  amount  to  $00,000^.,  of  which  about  400,000/. 
m  value  go  to  England.  The  principal  article  is  wine. 
During  the  late  war,  when  the  Spanish  wines  were  not 
brought  to  England,  30,0U0  pipes  were  exported  from  Ma- 
deira, aeecwding  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Valentia.  The 
importation  of  Madeira  vine  into  England  in  1833  was 
.301.097  imperial  galloDS.  In  1825  the  export  was  14,425 
pipes,  and  in  1826.  9391.  The  wine  exported  is  Madeira 
wine  and  Halvasia  de  Madera.  The  latter  is  cultivated 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  village  of  Machico,  and 
amounts  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported. 
Minor  articles  of  export  are,  fruits,  dragon's-blood,  honey, 
wax,  orchil,  a  lichen  collected  from  the  rocks  and  used  as  a 
red  dye,  ond  tobacco,  besides  provisions  for  the  vessels 
bound  to  more  remote  places.  The  imports  consist  of  ma- 
nufactured goods,  corn,  fish  (herrings  and  cod),  oil,  salt- 
beef,  salt,  and  some  tropical  productions. 

Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Robert  Machin.  an 
Englishman,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  waa  dis- 
covered in  1419  or  1420  by  Gonzalvea  Zaroo.  It  waa  then 
Rbvored  by  an  immense  forest,  whence  its  name  ia  derived, 
Madera  in  Spanish  signifying  wood.  The  forest  was  set  on 
flre,  and  it  is  said  that  the  conflagration  lasted  se\'en  years. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
culture  of  sugar  and  wine  was  introduced.  Sugar  was  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  were  settled;  but  upon  that  event  the  culture  de- 
creased, and  was  replaced  by  that  of  wine,  which  now  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  coffee. 

About  40  miles  north-east  of  Madeira  lies  the  small  island 
of  A>r/o  Santo.  It  is  a  basalt  rock,  which  does  not  exceed 
500  feet  in  height.  Indian  com  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated for  consumption,  and  a  little  wine  for  exportation. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  1200,  of  whom  600  Hto  in 
the  small  town  of  Porto  Santo,  the  roadstead  of  which  is 
much  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

To  the  Bouth-Bouth-east  of  Cape  St.  Lourenco  are  three 
small  basalt  rocks,  lying  in  a  row  from  north  to  south. 
They  ore  called  Ilhas  Deserlas,  and  are  only  inhabited  by 
sea-fowl,  but  they  are  visited  from  Madeira  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  orchil,  with  which  the  greatest  part  of  their 
surface  is  covered. 

(Lord  Valentia's  Voyages  and  Travelt  to  India;  Prior's 
Voyage  to  the  Indian  Seas  ;  Spix  and  Martius,  TVavelt  in 
Brazil ;  Holman'a  Voyage  round  the  World.) 

MADHOUSE.  [Lunatic  Asyluus.] 

MA'DIA,  a  genus  of  South  American  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  Composite  order,  one  of  the  species  of  which.  M. 
sativa,  is  of  value  for  the  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds  upon  pres- 
sure. The  genus  forms  the  type  of  Modiesc,  a  division  of 
the  senectonideous  tribe  of  Ito  Candolle.  and  is  distin- 
guitihod  among  its  congeners  by  its  roundish  one-rowed  in- 
volucre, the  bracts  or^ which  are  keeled  and  envelop  the 
grains,  by  a  plane  receptacle  paleaceous  at  the  margin  and 
uaked  in  the  middle,  and  by  its  bald  achienia,  which  have 


four  or  five  angles,  and  taper  to  Ae  liaaa.   M«fia  Mtm, 

whioh  forms  the  only  qineiea,  ia  ui  npright  hairy  ^an- 
dular  viscid  Chdian  annn^  with  eUong  entire  learns, 
half  smplexicaul,  opposite  at  the  trnttmn  at  the  item  and 
^t^mate  at  the  top ;  thettovwr-headi  m  raoeaoM^  udtlM 
flowers  pale  yellow.  It  has  long  beta  eoltint«d  in  CU^ 
and  apmrentlyin  California,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which  is 
of  excellent  qoality.  It  bu  lataW  attnctod  ktlflBtiaB  in 
Europe  in  oonseqnenea  of  Mr.  Boaeh,  die  raperBitandenC  of 
the  gardens  of  the  king  Wirtemberg,  han^  snceoafiilj^ 
cultivated  it  in  Germany  on  a  large  wale.  Ha  ftand  tw 
as  comparedwith  rape  and  poppies  the  ammnrt  of  ofl  yioMti 
per  German  acre  was  as  follows: — 

Rape      yields  240  lb«  of  oil  par  aen  Gemao. 
Poppies      „     264  lbs.  „  „ 

Madia         „     44S  lbs.  „  „ 

This  oil  doea  not  congeal  at  19"  below  xn>  oi  lUbmir, 
but  only  becomes  a  lit^  less  fluid,  whieh  makea  it  a  vala> 
aUe  raaiertal  for  keraing  madiines  in  cffder.  Tha  seed*  are 
sown  in  Oetober,  and  fnm  four  to  woi  poanda  an  required 
per  acre  (German).  The  crop  ii  of  tha  amat  Manage 
ment,  and  the  only  praeantion  to  be  token  hf  Aa  ealh»- 
vator,  whieh  it  is  important  to  notioe,  ia  that  the  aeada  aiaM 
be  thrashed  out  soon  aftwthe  efDpiKc«t,otherwiao  tliegfai- 
tinous  stalks,  when  heaped  up,  ferment  and  injtaa  tha 
seeds.    ( Gardener  *  Maguaina.  Bfiaich,  1839,  p.  143.) 

MADISON.  JAMES,  waa  horn  en  the  Sth  of  Mu«fa 
(o.  s.),  1751,  at  the  seat  of  his  matomal  gtaadmotber.  near 
Port  Royal,  on  the  R^pafaannoek  river  in  Tirgiaia.  His 
weut's  home  however  wai  then  at  MoatpdUca,  in  Oraage 
County.  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Madison  idways  resided. 

He  received  his  firtf  instructiou  from  Donald  RcAiartom. 
a  Scotch  teacher  in  King  and  Queen  Coaoty,  Viiginia, 
with  whom  bewu  placed  at  twalva  years  of  I>^ag 
the  three  or  four  years  &at  he  was  under  RbbartMn'a  eue 
he  acquired  some  luuwladga  Greek,  Latin,  and  FiaaeK 
with  the  elMoenta  of  mathemaUca.  He  aftorwarde  atwtisd 
about  two  yean  at  hcnae  under  the  lUv.  J.  MaitiB.  Id 
1769  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Princeton  ia  New 
Jersey,  in  preference  to  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
ginia, whi(Ui  was  considered  unhealthy  to  studeato  from  tbe 
upper  parts  of  the  country.  In  1772  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  to  obtain  which  however  it  waa  necoHuy  to  oompicss 
tiie  studies,  which  usually  occupy  two  yeaca,  into  one.  a  cir- 
cumstance wbiuh  BO  much  impaired  hu  healUi,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  for  Urn  to  remain  in  Princeton  another 
winter.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  theq>riDg<^1773,aBd 
oemmaneed  a  conna  of  reading  to  pr^are  buaaelf  fiir  thabat; 
hut  the  diaputo  between  the  eoVonles  and  Great  BritaiK  hat- 
ing then  commenced,  he  was  soon  induced  to  take  an  aetiw 
part  in  it.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  friead 
to  religious  freedom  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  preadMn 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  who  were  thra  persecuted  with 
great  zeal  by  the  established  ^urch,  and  oeoasionally 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  prohibitory 
laws.  In  the  spring  of  1776  his  political  career  owunmoed 
by  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  conventioB, 
whioh  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia.  He  eon- 
tinued  a  member  of  the  legislature  till  1 777,  when  be  lost 
bis  election,  in  oonaequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  ooaadentioas 
refusal  to  treat  the  freeholders,  according  to  the  praetiee 
Uien  prevailiI^(.  The  legislature  hovavar  luused  luas  a 
member  of  tlw  council,  in  which  <^<e  he  oontinoed  two 
years,  until  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  congTess.  ia 
which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  month  of  llai'<£,  1780. 

His  letters  and  papers,  which  will  shortly  be  pubtishsd, 
show  that  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  ptnrnndings  (tf 
that  body  during  the  three  yean  that  he  waa  a  Bombsr 
of  it. 

Returning  to'  private  life  after  the  peace,  be  resumed  his 
legal  studies,  but  intermingled  them  with  miacellaneoua 
and  philosophical  reading.  Natural  history,  to  which  the 
genius  of  Boffon  had  then  given  unusual  attraction,  aerated 
to  have  been  his  fiivourito  branch  of  science,  and  ho  haa  left 
some  notes  of  his  observations  on  European  and  American 
animals  of  the  same  ntecies.  In  1784  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  Vii^nia,  and  continued  a  member  of 
that  body,  for  the  years  1785  and  1786.  Here  he  formed 
the  scheme,  and  drew  up  a  resolution  for  that  purpose,  oC 
inviting  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  which  led  the  way  to  the 
convention  that  formed  the  cooatUutiHi  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  three  oommissioncn  from  Vir- 
ginia who  assembled  at  AnnapoKa,^^|i^m^^lMuuk]at 
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Hamilton,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  so  closely  united 
in  fixming  the  new  constitation,  and  from  whom  he  was  so 
widely  smwrated  in  oarrying  it  into  execution.  It  should  be 
remarltea  that  be  did  not  oier  the  resoltUion  whidi  he  had 
Irawn  up,  on  aeoouat  of  the  jealouiy  eron  then  entertaiBed 
by  state  politicians  of  the  fMaral  authori^  and  those  who 
had  been  in  congress,  and  it  was  confided  to  a  member  who 
im  exempt  ftom  that  suspicion. 

While  he  was  in  the  Vii^nia  legislature  he  drew  up  the 
memorial  and  remonstraDca  against  the  project  for  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  religion,  which  was  pernaps  made  with  a 
Tiew  to  a  permanent  establishment ;  and  be  succeeded  in 
defeating  it.  (Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  chap.  4.)  His 
talents  and  acknowledged  influence  at  this  lime  were  all 
exerted  in  fiivour  of  a  policy  as  liberal  as  it  was  practical  and 
wise.  Finding  that  Kentucky  was  determined  to  separate 
from  Virginia,  he  furthered  her  purpose,  instead  of  making 
a  fruitless  oppottitioa  to  tt  He  opposed  the  attempt  lo  in- 
(roduoe  paper-money ;  he  vu  die  effident  supporter  of  the 
laws  introdueed  into  the  eode  |a«pared  by  Jeffinon,  Wvdie, 
end  Pendleton ;  and  he  fiivoarea  ^e  nwnry  of  the  debts 
due  to  British  credifa»s.  He  proposed  liberal  donations  to 
Creoeral  Waahington  and  to  Thomas  Paine:  the  latter 
effort  &iled ;  the  former  succeeded ;  but  the  donation  was 
Ebfiued.  He  carried  on  an  extensiTe  oorreapimdenee  at 
this  time  with  some  four  or  five  friends,  wlrash  gives  the 
best  view  of  tiie  state  of  Virginia  at  that  period.  In  the 
coavebtion  which  formed  the  i^esent  constitution  of  the 
United  States  he  hon  a  very  conspicuous  part ;  and  anti- 
.  cipating  the  interest  which  future  times  would  take  in  the 

Eroceedings  of  that  body  and  in  the  opinions  its  members, 
e  was  at  the  pains  lo  kera  a  record  of  tlu  debates,  the  only 
one  extant  which  is  either  oomplete  or  authentic.  He 
eommodly  wrote  out  at  night  what  had  hewi  said  in  the 
day.  After  th*  cmutitntion  was  fbrmed,  he  nnU»d  with 
Alexander  IhimiUDn  and  Jidm  Jay  in  reeommending  it  to 
the  American  people  in  newspaper  essays,  under  the  sig- 
nature oS  Publius,  which  have  been  sinee  published  under 
the  title  of '  The  Federalist*  The  debates,  which  he  would 
never  consent  to  publish  duriug  his  lifetime,  congrees  have 
latdy  purchased  for  30,000  dollars,  and  they  will  soon  be 
published. 

After  the  federal  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  several 
Stales  for  their  adoption,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  legis- 
lature Virginia,  where  Patrick  Henry  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  it ;  and  it  was  to  Mr.  Madison's  cool  and  powerful 
reasoning  that  its  adoption  in  that  state  was  mainly  due. 
If  it  bad  fiiilad  there,  it  would  have  failed  altt^etber. 
Mr.  Usdiion  had  also  more  agency  than  any  other  indi- 
Ttdnal  in  indnring  Viiginia  to  make  a  oession  of  all  her 
claims  to  the  lamu  north-west  of  the  Ohio  (now  compre- 
hending the  states  of  Ohio^  Indiana,  ani)  Illinois),  to  miich 
•be  asserted  a  right,  both  under  het  regal  charters  and  by 
oonquest  during  the  RevolutiMi. 

He  was  cboeen  a  number  of  tfae  first  congress  under  the 
con^tution  in  1789,  and  oontined  a  member  of  that  body 
nnm  1797.  In  1794  he  married  Mrs.  Todd,  a  widow  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  parents  were  Virginians,  but,  being 
Quakers,  had  removed  to  Pbiladdphia.  From  this  time 
he  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  retire  from  public  life, 
nnd  to  devote  hinself  exclusively  to  the  ciUtivation  of  lettws 
and  soienee,  and  the  nunuUs  of  agrioidture.  But  hii 
oonntrynwn  appreeiatea  his  worth  too  highly  to  permit 
him  to  zeiire  into  private  life.  In  congress  no  one  had 
more  weight  personally ;  but  soon  finding  that  his  views 
Ukd  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  coincide  as  to  the  prin- 
cwles  and  spirit  in  which  ihe  federal  govmiOMat  should  be 
administered,  he  separated  himself  from  the  administration, 
and  was  thus  on  most  great  measures  in  a  minority.  When 
the  public  debt  was  i^nded,  he  made  an  unavailing  attempt 
te  secure  to  the  soldiers  and  other  original  creditors  the 
bevsSts  of  the  rise  in  value  of  the  public  claims,  which 
iSpepal^ttNTS  had  purchased  at  about  one-eighth  of  their 
ffOiVLnal  amount.  This  was  the  first  great  measure  in 
jrhioh  he  imposed  the  ministerial  ptdioy  of  which  Hamilton 
was  the  chief  author.  He  also  qiposed  the  unqnaliflad  as- 
sumption of  the  state  debts  l^  the  federal  government 
Af  tor  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  European  politics 
mingled  in  those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  time  gave 
them  their  chief  form  and  colour.  Mr.  BSadison,  who 
always  i&chned  to  the  side  of  liberal  princvleB,was  a  warm 
IrisBO  of  the  Revolution ;  and  though  its  exeassas  were  more 
unMOffan^  to  no  one  Uian  to  himaid(olianMteriied  as  be 


was  through  life  by  mildness  of  temper,  humanity,  and  love 
of  order,  yet  he  considered  it  as  likely  in  the  end  lo  advance 
the  cause  of  civil  freedom,  and  it  therefore  had  his  hearty 
wishes  for  its  success. 

Thoi^h  tfius  leading  an  orgamzed  oppo^ion  to  General 
Washington's  administration,  this  carcumstance  for  a  long 
time  seemed  to  have  no  Influence  on  their  friendship,  ana 
it  never  produced  positive  alienation.  Before  his  first  term 
bad  expired.  General  Washington,  being  bent  on  retire- 
ment, conceived  the  ipurpose  of  a  farewell  address;  and 
after  making  an  outluie  of  bis  views,  he  requested  Mr. 
Madison  to  fill  it  up.  Some  years  afterwards  he  greatly 
enlarged  Mr.  Madison's  draft,  which  he  then  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  the  document  as  published 
is  found  to  contain  some  of  Mr.  Madison's  origin^  toxtas 
of  expression.  The  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  tbine 
two  great  men  continued  until  1 796. 

After  'it  was  known  that  Geneaal  Washington  would 
retire  in  March,  1797,  parties  prepared  themselves  for  tike 
atruggle  <tf  electing  h^  sueeessor,  the  federalists  unitiiu  in 
fevour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  republicans  in  fever  of  Mi, 
JeB^Bon.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  by  three  votes.  When 
Duties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  ?ach  redoubled  its  efforts 
for  the  ascendancy.  The  administration  party  prepared  two 
laws  for  removing  dangerous  and  suspicious  aliens,  and  for 
punishing  libels  on  the  government  (called  Alien  and  So- 
aition  Laws),  which  gave  their  adversaries  a  fit  occasion  to 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  people.  To  further  ihis 
object  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  now  withdrawn  from  congress, 
went  into  the  Virginia  legislature ;  and  in  the  sessioD  of 
1798  prepared  resolutions  denouncing  these  acts  of  con- 
gress as  infractions  of  the  constitution,  and  inviting  the 
concurreoes  of  the  other  States.  As  some  of  the  States 
opposed  the  doctrines,  and  the  subject  produced  much 
diaoussion  in  pajnphleta,  in  the  Mloving  year  Mr.  Miulison 
prepared  new  redolutions,  with  a  preamble,  in  which  he 
examines  the  wht^e  subject  in  one  of  the  closest  and  pro- 
foundest  piecw  of  reasoning  which  our  language  contains. 
It  is  thought  to  have  contributod  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  revolution  of  parties  which  soon  followed.  This 
Report  has  since  become  a  text-book  for  politicians  on  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  relative  rights  of  the  States  and 
general  government.   When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 

S 'resident,  Mr.  Madison  was  made  his  secretary  of  state,  and 
rom  that  time  until  his  retirement  his  lifeiscomprebonded 
in  the  history  of  tfae  United  States.  But  the  principal 
parts  which  he  acted  will  be  biietly  noticed  here. 

His  pw  was  put  in  requisition  in  maintaining  the  claim 
of  the  united  Stoles  to  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
under  the  treaty  with  Spain ;  in  discussing  the  question  of 
the  true  boundary  of  Louisiana;  in  corresponding  with  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr-Jackson,  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake ;  in  drawing  up 
instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe  concerning  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  objections  to  that  which  was  made ;  and  m 
corresponding  with  the  American  ministers  on  the  French 
Decrees  and  British  Orders  in  Council.  Besides  these  official 

Cpers  he  wrote  an '  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  National 
hw  *  asserted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
compact  piece  oflogic  that  he  ever  produced,  and  the  most 
■atisfact4H7  expositim  of  the  relative  rights  of  neutrals  and 
balligermtB  tlut  is  extant. 

In  1809  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president  of  the 
United  Stotes ;  he  obtained  123  votes  out  of  1 76.  General 
Plnckney,  of  South  Carolina,  his  o^^nent,  obtained  47 
votes.  In  Vi^inia  the  State  appeared  at  first  nearly 
divided  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe.buta  muoiityof  the 
legislature  decl  aring  informally  a  preferaice  {m  Sir.  Madison, 
the  State  followed  their  example. 

It  is  known  that  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
Grfeat  Britain  and  France  to  respect  neutral  rights,  war  was 
declared  against  Crreat  Britain  during  his  administration, 
and  that  it  continued  with  various  success  until  1815.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Madison,  being  aware  hew  unprepared  the 
United  States  were  for  war,  and  anxious  to  i^raserve  peace 
as  long  as  it  could  be  preserved  consistentlywitfa  the  neutral 
righto  of  Ammoa,  wished  to  postpone  the  declaration  of 
war,  but  was  u^ed  into  it  by  Mr.  Clay  and  some  ardent 
spirits  whwe  patience  was  exhausted.  If  this  be  so,  had  bis 
counsels  prevailed,  the  war  would  have  been  preventod,  for 
he  has  onen  told  Uie  writer  of  this  notice  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  afterwards  indubitable  evidence  that  thaBriti^ 
ministxy  Ifad  decided  on  revolting  the  ^'^^^f^ 
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Council,  in  whitth  case  the  principal  oanae  of  war  would 
have  been  remoTed. 

AStoT  serving  two  terms  Mr.  Madison  niared  to  private 
life,  in  March,  18 17 ;  and  it  may  be  Questioned  whether  the 
aighl  years  which  he  served  as  presiaent  were  not  the  least 
happy  of  his  lifa.  In  1829,  when  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia was  submitted  to  revision,  he  consented  to  serve  as  a 
mMnber  of  the  convention,  and  no  doubt  contributed  largely 
to  soothe  the  irritation  which  the  conflict  of  local  interests 
created.  He  also  acted  as  a  visitor  of  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  its  rector.  [Jbffeb- 
sOK.]  Except  in  the  dischai^e  of  these  duties,  he  not  only 
held  no  office  after  his  retirement,  but,  we  believe,  never  left 
his  county  after  he  quitted  Washington.  Although  Mr. 
Madison  lived  to  the  age  of  ei^hty-flve,  he  had  a  very  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  good  health.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1836.  His  physician  said  that  he  had 
two  or  thiae  diseases,  any  one  of  which  was  commonly  auf- 
flcient  to  shorten  life. 

Hontpellier,  his  patrimonial  estate,  is  a  large  tract  of  good 
land  in  Orange  County,  ftom  which  there  ia  a  fine  view  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  about  twenty  miles  distant  The  house,  a 
large  brick  building,  with  a  Tuscan  portico,  was  sufficient 
for  himself  and  his  rather.  He  was  much  visited  in  his  re- 
tirement. His  character  and  former  station  attracted  many 
visitors,  and  his  almost  juvenile  spirits  and  delightful  con- 
versation, with  the  very  pleasing  manners  of  Mrs.  Madison, 
often  tempted  his  guests  to  protract  their  visits  longer  than 
they  had  intended.  His  visitors  thus  became  a  tax  on  his 
purse,  which  be  very  seriously  felt,  and  which  compelled 
nim  from  time  to  time  to  sell  portions  of  his  land.  Though 
he  was  incapable  of  giving  an  active  superintendence  to  his 
&nn,he  managed  it  with  great  judgment  and  with  tolerable 
success. 

In  person  Hr.  Madison  was  below  the  middle  nse; 
though  his  fitce  wu  ordinarily  luHnely.  when  he  smiled  it 

was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  almost  handsome.  His  manner 
with  strangers  was  reserved,  which  some  regarded  as  pride, 
and  others  as  coldness ;  but  on  further  acquaintance  these 
impressions  were  completely  effaced.  His  temper  seemed 
to  be  naturally  a  very  sweet  one,  and  to  have  been  brought 
under  complete  control.  When  excited,  he  seldom  showed 
any  stronger  indication  of  anger  than  a  slight  flush  on  the 
cheek.  As  a  husband  Mr.  Madison  was  without  reproach. 
He  never  had  a  child.  He  was  an  excellent  master,  and 
though  he  might  have  relieved  himself  from  debt,  and  se- 
cured an  easy  income,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  sell  his 
slaves  except  for  their  own  accommodation  (to  be  with  their 
wives  or  husbands).  The  writer  has  sometimes  been  struck 
with  the  conferences  between  him  and  some  trusty  serrant 
in  his  nick  chamber,  the  black  seeming  to  identify  himself 
with  his  master  as  to  plans  of  management,  and  giving  his 
opinions  as  freely,  though  not  offensively,  as  if  conversing 
with  a  brother.  Mr.  Madison  has  more  than  once  told  the 
writer  that  he  should  have  been  a  great  gainer  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  if  he  had  many  years  before  emancipated 
his  slaves.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  slaves  in  Africa  was  practicable.  He  endea- 
voured to  keep  aloof  from  parly  feelings,  hut  regularly  read 
the  newspapers,  and  remembered  their  contents  better  than 
most  people.  Thougli  he  was  cautious  in  expressing  his 
sentimenU,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  liveliest  interest 
in  publio  ooncerns,  eipecially  in  those  of  the  eeneral  go- 
vernment, towards  which  he  seemed  always  to  fbel  a  paren  tal 
solicitude.  He  stood  well  with  all  parties,  and  was  solicitous 
so  to  stand,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  popu- 
larity. Of  all  the  present  public  men  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to 
he  his  &vour)te.  He  felt  great  solicitude  about  the  irri- 
tating discussions  between  the  North  and  Soutti  on  the  Eub> 
ject  of  slavery,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  so 
successful  in  compromising  great  questions,  he  wished  he 
could  have  done  something  on  this ;  and  then,  he  added, 
*  perhaps  all  parties  would  join  and  make  him  president.* 

With  great  powers  of  argument  he  had  a  fine  vein  of 
humour ;  he  abounded  in  anecdote,  told  his  stories  very  well, 
and  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  such  as  were  never 
heard  before,  except  perhaps  from  himself.  But  distrusting 
the  infirmity  of  old  age,  he  would  often  say, '  I  believe  1 
have  told  yon  this  story  befbrc.'  Sudh  were  his  conver- 
sational powers  that  to  the  last  his  house  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  to  visit,  and  his  isociety  the  most  delightful 
that  can  be  imaj^ned.  Yet  more  than  half  his  time  he  suf- 
fl»red  budily  pqin,  an^  sometinws       acute  pain,  ^e  left 


pecuniary le^CMi'aiaomenephewsaDdmecaB;  IMOdoUan 
to  the  unhrenity  of  Virginia,  about  3000  or  4000  to  the 
Coloniatioa  Soeie^,  and  the  rest  of  hiijtropeny,  in  vaJna 
above  1 00,000  dollars,  to  Mrs.  Madison.  Um  writings  will  ba 
published  in  six  volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Debates  of  the 
Convention):  vol. l,PaperBrelative  to  theOldCkHifedCTatiiM 
and  Ckinstitution  of  Virginia,  Letters  to  Jotiferson.  Moune, 
Washington,  &C.,  down  to  1 789 ;  ii..  Letters  to  the  saiM 
and  others  during  the  Administration  of  WariiingtoQ  and 
Adams;  View  of  the  Policy  of  these  Administnaimis: 
Conversations  with  Washinffton,  &e. ;  iii.,  Leltera  to 
Foreign  Ministers,  Heads  of  Departments,  Presidents,  &c., 
showing  the  Policy  of  the  Jefferson  and  Monroe  Adminis- 
trations ;  iv..  Letters  and  Writings  on  Constitutional  8nAh 
iecttt;  Vq  Essays  and  Letters  on  Political  Eoooomy,  the 
jLaw  ai  Nations,  Natural  History,  &e; ;  and  vL,  lluieal- 
loneouB.   {QtmmumeaHon  from  Ktr^tnto.) 

MADOC  the  secoDd  son  of  Owen  Qwrnnedd,  prince  of 
Wales,  ii  said  by  some  authoi*  to  have  dueomed  Americe 
loi%  before  Columbus.  The  Wdsh  chronklBB  are  siid  to 
state,  that  Madoc,  having  been  compelled  avil  diMnib> 
ancesto  leave  bis  native  country,  set  sail  m  1170  with  a 
small  fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  landed  after 
some  weeks  on  a  continent  which  produced  abuudantly  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  diffeied 
greatly  from  those  of  Europe.  After  remaining  in  the 
country  a  long  time  he  left  there  120  persons,  and  returned 
to  Wales,  where  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  ten  vessds,  and  set 
sail  again,  but  was  never  afWwards  heard  of.  Some  of 
those  who  adopt  this  narrative  suppose  Madoc  to  have  landed 
on  the  coast  (»  Virginia  or  Carolina,  and  support  it  by  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  an  Indian  population  in  Phirth 
America  who  spoke  the  Welsh  language.  If  however 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Madoc  probably  landed  in  a 
higher  latitude  than  Vireinia.  See  Olson's  *  Diaooivaiy, 
Settlement,  and  present  State  of  Kentucky;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Indian  Nations  within  the  United  States,* 
London,  1793,  8vo. ;  also  Bertuch,  *  Ephim^rid.  Gfograpii.,' 
September,  1819.  The  above  narrative  of  Madoc's  vonge 
(which  has  been  copied  by  Hakluyt  in  the  third  vol.  m  hu 
'  Voyages  *)  is  given  in  the  '  Historie  of  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales,  a  part  of  the  most  famous  Yland  of  Brytaine.  written 
in  the  Brytish  language,  above  200  years  past,  by  Carsdoc ; 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent ;  correoted.  aug- 
mented, and  continued  out  of  records  and  best  approved  au- 
thors,  by  David  Powell,*  London,  1584,  4to.  Owen's '  Brit- 
ish Remains'  (London,  1777,  8vo.;  I7B5, 12mo.) cMitaias 
*  An  Account  of  the  Diseoveiy  of  America  by  the  WdA 
300  years  befbre  the  voyage  «  Columbus,*  written  1»y  Dr. 
Flott.  Herbert,  in  his  "mvels,*  defbnds  the  claims  «  his 
countryman  Madoc  as  the  disooverer  of  the  New  WorU 
with  more  warmth  perhaps  than  good  sense.  Bat  the 
Northmen  are  said  to  have  discovered  America  some  time 
before  the  date  of  Madoc's  alleged  voyage ;  and  this  ftct 
appears  to  be  established  by  evidence  of  a  much  stronger 
kind  than  that  of  the  expedition  of  the  Welsh  prineeu  , 

iBia%.  Univ. ;  Jmaital  q/*  fAe  London  Gmg.  Soe^  vol 
viii.,  p.  114.) 

MADOX,  THOMAS.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Madox 
little  is  known.  He  resided  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
always  writes  from  the  Middle  Temple.  Thomas  Madox  of 
London  was  called  to  the  bar  by  that  Society  in  1704,  and 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Wales  of  the  sane  name,  in  1 705. 
His  first  work  appeared  in  1702,  entitled  *  Fonnudare  An-  ' 
glicanum  ;  or  a  Collection  of  ontient  Charters  and  Inrtn- 
ments  of  divers  kinds,  taken  from  the  originala^  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  Henry  VIII.' :  to  which  is  jHreAxed  a 
very  learned  dissertation  on  antient  chaitera  and  instrw- 
ments.  In  1711  he  published  bis  great  work,  entitled  'Um 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  kings  of 
England,  in  two  periods:  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kii^  John}  and  from  the  end  <^ 
the  reign  of  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edwud 
II.,  taken  from  rectvds :  together  with  a  correct  copy  of  the 
luitient  dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  generally  as- 
cribed to  (Servasius  'Hlburiensis;  and  a  dissvtation  eon- 
ceming  the  most  antient  great  roll  of  the  Exchequer,  om- 
monly  styled  the  Roll  of  Quinto  Regis  Stephani.'  Thb 
work,  which  was  reprinted  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  the 
valuable  addition  of  an  index,  in  1769,  b^;ins  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  queen,  followed  by  a  long  prefhtmy  epiitiB 
to  I/>rd  Somers,  in  which  the  auljior  8ay«,'llio  leeordi 

whieh  I  hero  youch  were  taken  1^W\mHr'atn>  fivn  Ikt 
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authentiek  moDbranei.  unleM  wbere  it  apj^eueth  by  my 
refereooet  to  be  otherwise,  and  except  baply  in  two  or  three 
initanoea^  which  it  is  not  material  to  recollect:  and  in  giving 
an  acooont  of  the  antient  state  of  the  Exchequer.  I  have 
for  the  most  part  contrived,  as  for  as  the  subject-matter 
would  permit^  to  make  use  of  such  memorials  as- serve 
either  to  make  known  or  to  illustrate  the  antient  laws  and 
usages  of  this  kingdom :  for  which  reason  the  present  work 
may  be  deemed  not  only  a  history  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
likewise  an  apparatus  towards  a  tdstory  of  the  antient  law 
of  England.*  This  epistle  concludes  with  '  a  hu^  digression 
concerning  the  Romsftick  dialect.' 

The  *  History  of  the  Exchequer*  treaU  of  the  court  of  the 
kings  of  Bu^lsnd  during  the  two  periods  comprised  in  it, 
iu  great  omces,  the  junsdiction  of  the  king's  exchequer, 
its  officers  and  business;  of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews* 
ahowing  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  they  were  governed 
and  protected  as  'the  king's  villeins;'  of  the  different 
sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  fully  considered  in  all  its 
branches ;  the  whole  illustrated  by  references  to  an  im- 
mease  mass  of  documents.  The  dialogue  concerning  the 
exchequer  (which  Mr.  Madox  ascribes  to  Ricbord  Fits- 
Nigel,  bishop  of  Londonj,  treats,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions put  to  the  author  and  his  answers,  of  the  functions 
of  the  different  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  of  some  other  miscellaneous  matters,  in 
the  first  book,  and  of  the  mode  of  collecting  the  king's 
revenue  in  the  second.  It  is  preceded  by  an  epistolary 
dissertation  addressed  to  Lord  Hali&x.  The  disswta- 
tion,  with  wiueh  the  volume  concludes,  relating  to  the  gnai 
roll  of  the  exchequer,  commonly  called  the  roll  of  Quinto 
Stephani,  is  addressed  to  Lord  Somers.  It  has  lately  been 
ascertained  by  that  eminent  antiquarian  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  that  this  roll  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  31 
Henry  L,  a  discovery  which  has  removed  some  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  this  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  is 
involved.  Though  Madox  doubted  wheUier  this  roll  be- 
longed to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  or  Henry  II..  yet 
ta  his  table  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  &om  the  Con- 
'^aest,  subjoined  to  the  '  Histc»-y  of  the  Exchequer,'  all  who 
are  placed  in  the  list  in  the  time  of  Stephen  are  so  placed 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  relates  to  the  5th  year  of  that 
kin^  at  which  time  many  of  these  barons  were  and  long 
baobeen  the  adherents  of  the  rival  claimant  of  the  throne, 
the  empress  Maud. 

In  1726  Mr.  Madox  published  his  *  Firms  Burgi,  or  on 
Historical  Essay  concerning  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs 
of  England,  taken  from  records.'  A  posthumous  work 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madox*  entitled  '  Baronia  Aiiglica,'  a 
history  of  the  land-honors  and  baronies,  and  tSnure  in 
capite,  verified  by  records,  in  which  he  corrects  the  errors 
into  which  Lord  Coke  and  others  have  fallen  in  the  use  of 
these  terms  [Manor],  appeared  in  1736,  and,  with  merely 
an  alteration  of  the  date  in  the  frontispiece,  in  1741. 

Mr.  Madox  was  indefatigable  and  successful  in  collecting 
his  materials,  and  skilful  in  arranging  them,  but  ha  has 
left  it  ibr  others  to  apply  them  to  the  political  and  statistical 
history  of  the  kingdom.  A  lai^e  body  of  documents,  col- 
lected as  materiau  for  the  works  which  he  prepared  for 
publication  and  for  others  vliieh  he  projected,  were  depo- 
sited    bis  widow  in  the  British  M'wum. 

Mr  Ihdox  held  the  office  of  historioghipher  toval. 

MADRAS,  one  of  the  presidencira  into  which  the  British 
empire  in  India  is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  south  of  the  river  Krishna,  and 
some  territory  on  the  north  side  of  that  river  acquired  from 
the  Peshwa,  and  the  pronnce  called  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  whole  of  this  great  territor]r,  the  area  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  1 60,000  square  miles,  with  nearly  fourteen  million* 
of  inhabitants,  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
governor  and  council  of  Madras,  but  subordinate  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  governor-general  of  India  and  his  counci). 

The  several  districts  contained  within  this  presidency  are 
— Northern  Arcot,  Southern  Aroot,  Bellary,  Ganara.  Cbing- 
leput.  Northern  Circars,  Coimbatore,  Cuddapah,  Diudigul, 
Ganjam,  Ountore,  Maaulipatam,  Madura,  Malabar,  Nol- 
lure,  Raiahmundry,  Salem,  Serii^patam,  Sbevagunga, 
TaffKHte,  Tinnevelly,  Trichim^lr,  and  Vizagapatam. 

Tne  gross  revenue  coUecteid  within  the  presidency  in  the 
Am  yean  from  1833-34  to  1835^6  was  as  follows-— 

1833-  34  .  £4,358,308 

1834-  35  .  4,480,02fi 
183A-M  .  4.599^1 


The  value  of  the  impraU  and  exporta  from  and  to  all  pull 
of  thevi^  in  the  year  1835  was— 

Imports  .  £1.311,404 
Exports      .  1,955,697 

The  sreatar  part  of  this  trade  was  maintained  with  the 
ether  ^itish  presidencies  and  Ceylon.  The  trade  with  Great 
Britain  was  valued  a^ 

Imports  £284.031 
Exports  .  326,786 

MADRAS,  or  FORT  ST.  GEORGE,  the  capital  of  the 
southern  part  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel 
coas^  in  the  Ba^  of  Bengal,  in  13°  6'  N.  kt.  and  80°  31  B. 
long.  Madras  is  iu  an  open  roadstead,  and  peculiarly  ill 
adupted  for  a  place  of  tra&  on  account  of  the  rapid  current 
which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  the  dangerous  surf  which 
beats  against  the  shore.  This  surf  is  so  violent  that  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  boat  is  necessarily  employed  for  communicating 
between  ships  and  the  shore.  These  boats  are  large  and 
very  light :  they  are  made  by  sewing  planks  together  with  straw 
between  the  seams,  so  that  they  yield  to  the  shock  without 
breaking  when  thrown  upon  the  shore.  They  require  to  be 
managed  with  great  dexterity  by  persons  well  experienced. 
Boats  that  belong  to  the  ships,  and  which  are  built  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  nearer  to  :he 
shore  than  the  back  of  the  surf,  where  they  anchor  and 
transfer  their  passengers  or  lading  of  goods  to  the  Madras 
boats  already  described.  In  rough  weawer  even  these  boats 
cannot  venture  out,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  shipping  is 
stopped  except  by  means  of  a  contrivance  called  a  catamaran 
used  by  fishumen.  These  catamarans  are  made  with  two 
or  three  logs  of  light  wood,  eaeh  about  ten  feet  long,  lashed 
together.  They  are  each  managed  by  two  men  using  pad- 
diet.  It  is  very  common  for  these  men  to  be  washed  off 
from  their  vessel;  which  they  r^in  by  swimming.  This  is 
a  service  of  much  danger,  not  only  for  the  reason  just  stated* 
but  because  of  the  sharks  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  which 
the  men  are  frequently  attacked. 

Fort  St.  George  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.  It 
was  begun  in  1639  by  Mr.  Francis  Day,  who  obtained  per- 
mission for  the,  purpose  from  Sree  Rung  Rayeel.  This 
fortress  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  town,  which  has  since 
become  very  populous ;  the  inhabitants  in  1832  were  asoer^ 
tained  to  amount  to  462,000.  With  the  exception  of  one 
handsome  street  in  the  north-east  quarter  (rf  tin  town,  the 
whole  is  inhabited  by  natives.  The  street  here  menUoned 
contains  the  dwellings  of  Europeans,  but  the  greater  part  oi 
the  English  merchanis  and  officers  reside  in  wnat  are  eall^ 
garden-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Hie  fR>- 
fernment-bouse  is  a  handsome  building,  adjoining  uie 
esplanade.  The  native  population  for  the  most  part  reside 
in  streets  placed  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  for^  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  spacious  esplanade. 

Fort  St.  George  was  taken  in  1 746  by  a  French  foru« 
under  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  who  obtained  on  that  occasion 
a  booty  of  640,000/.  On  this  occasion  every  British  inha- 
bitant was  compelled  to  leave  the  place.  It  was  restwed  tu 
the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle.  It  was  a^un 
attackcu  by  the  French  under  M.  Lally  in  1 758.  but  after 
investing  the  fort  for  nine  weeks  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  with  considerable  loss.  Madras  haa 
since  been  threatened  with  attacks  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1767 
and  1781,  but  has  never  again  been  actually  besieged. 

Madras  is  1030  miles  from  Calcutta,  758  from  Bombay 
1158  from  Agra,  1103  from  Benares.  1275  from  Delhi,  352 
from  Hydrabad,  and  1661  from  Lahore,  all  travelllug  dis- 
tances.   

MADRASTR.£A.  This  name  is  given  by  De  Blainvuie 
to  a  subsection  of  the  Madrephyllisa,  including  Astma, 
Echinastrsea,  Oculina,and  Branchastma.  He  attaches  but 
little  importance  to  it  as  a  division.  [Mabrbphyllkea..! 

MADREPHYLLKEA,  the  first  section  of  the  Stony 
Zoantharia  of  Blainville,  who  styles  the  other  section  of  this 
family  of  Zouitharia  MADRxronjCA.  The  linnnan  (pnua 
Madrepora  included  nearly  all  the  species,  and  obnousfy 
required  analysis,  the  more  so  that  geological  natnralista 
referred  to  the  same  genus  a  vast  number  of  prevional^ 
unknown  forms,  and  thus  encumbered  recent  ana  impedeC 
fossil  zoology,  and  prevented  any  right  notion  of  the  suoee»> 
sive  forms  of  zoophytic  life  on  the  globe. 

Solaader  proposed  some  useful  divisions  of  tiiii  nnm 
nageable  gsniUi  dorived  from  tbe  grovrth  of  thpTeenl: 
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Lamarck  eslablighed  many  important  genera,  especially 
characterising  some  foas'l  (p^upa :  Lamouroux  alio  laboured 
to  improve  the  vlasBificatiun.  Of  Ute  yean  Goldfusa  has 
dcaciioed  aitditiouai  fossil  groups ;  and  M.  de  Blain^ille  has 
norgsoiied  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  with  a  special 
ngui  to  the  soft  animal  parts  figured  and  described  by 
Leauenr,  Quoi,  Gaimard,  and  other  voyagers. 

The  Mo^rephyllioea  of  this  writer  seldom  acquire  that 
highly  ramose  figure  which  belongs  to  the  Lamarckian 
genera  Matlrepora,  Pocillopora,  &c. ;  they  are  furnished  with 
cells  of  various  figure,  always  however  radiated  by  lamella, 
which  are  frequeutly  numerous.  There  is  no  general  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  soft  parts,  or  '  polypi,'  as  they 
have  iiniaUy  been  termed. 

QEMERA. 

Cydolitet  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown ;  solidified  by  a  calcareous  polmanum, 
of  a  ^ort,  simple,  orbicular,  or  elliptical  figure,  mttened, 
and  marked  with  concentric  lines  below,  convex  above, 
with  a  neat  number  of  very  fine  entire  lamella,  convergent 
to  ft  tuUacunose  centre. 

Lamarck  founded  the  genus ;  Goldfuss  includes  it  with 
the  FungiiB.  Only  fossil  species  are  known ;  they  occur  in 
the  tertiary  and  upper  secondary  strata  chiefly;  Mr.  Lons- 
dale notices  it  in  the  Silurian  system. 

Example.  Cyclolites  nuraismalis  (Madrepora  porpita. 
Linn.).   Goldfuss.  lab.  14,  fig.  4,  a,  b. 

Monttivaltia  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown:  solidified  by  a  calcareous po/jTunum 
of  subconical  or  pyriform  figure  (fixed) ;  transversely  wrin- 
<led  below;  enlarged,  excavated,  and  lamellato-radiate 
above.  From  the  oolite  of  Caen.  Goldfuss  refers  it  to 
Anlhophyllum  of  Schweigger ;  and  Blainville  says  it  is 
closely  allied  to  Cyclolites. 

Example.  Monthvaltia  caryophyllata.  *Lamx.,  *  Zoopli.' 
t  79,  figs.  8-10. 

Fungia. 

Animal  gelatinous  or  membranous,  generally  simple,  dc- 

{ tressed,  orbicular  or  oval ;  mouth  superior,  transverse  in  a 
arge  disk,  which  is  covered  by  many  thick  virriform  ten- 
tacula;  tlie  disk  is  solidilttJ  internally  by  a  calcareous  solid 
polyparium,  of  a  simple  figure  (seldom  complex),  oma> 
mented  above  by  a  star  of  radiating  aculeated  lamellm,  and 
below  by  simple  rugose  rays. 


o, upper  Eftce;  b,1aw0ttluc>. 

There  are  ahout  nine  recent  (mostly  from  Indian  Seas), 
waA  Bs  many  fossil  speeiea.   BlainviUe  arranges  them  in 


three  groups :  simple  and  eiroular;  sinple  and  comptMiad- 
complex  and  oblonf;. 

The  animal,  according  to  Quoi  and  Gaimard,  ti  very  like 
that  of  Carj'ophyllia:  it  coven  the  upper  fooe^  and  ntuiBs 
ovor  the  lower,  so  that  the  whole  polyparinm  it  iDtcriML 
M.  Stntchbury  has  described  the  growth  of  this  eonl  in  the 
*  Linnmn  Traasaetumi.' 

Example.  Fungia  petelhris.  BUii  and  Solend.,  t  % 
figs.  1-4. 

Polypkyllia. 

Animals  numerous,  confluent,  with  a  rather  pronuDeni 
mouth,  lobed  at  the  margin ;  numerous  tentacula.  not  toood 
the  mouth,  but  scattered  on  the  sur&oe  of  a  fleshy  part 
which  entirely  envelopes  and  encloses  a  calcanoiu  solid 
polyparium.  Poljfparitim  a  free,  onU,  elongated  ^te; 
above  rather  convex,  and  covued  with  lanwUar  n^ei, 
which  are  denticulated,  prominent,  very  slender,  and  trans- 
verse, but  without  siclliform  disposition ;  below  rather  eon* 
cave,  and  roughened  by  close-set  tubercles. 

The  whole  mass  is  free  on  the  sea-bed. 

Example.  Fungia  talpa  of  Lamarck.  'Actinologie,'  pi.  i%, 
fig.l. 

AsUfMpkyllum. 

Annual  unkuown,  containing  a  calcareous  polyparium 
of  a  conical  or  pyriform  figure,  fixed  in  the  lower  part, 
enlarged,  flattened,  excavated,  and  multilamellous  in  the 
upper  part  This  genus  includes  fossil  species  fn»n  antient 
vocks,  and  appears  imperfectly  distinguished  from  Turbino- 
lia,  unless  the  species  of  that  genus  were  all  free,  which  is  at 
least  doubtful. 

Example.   Anlhophyllum  Guettardi,  Defr. 

Note.  Ehreriberg  unites  in  one  genus,  Monorayces,  the 
Antbopbylla  Monttivallim,  and  the  two  first  groups  of 
Fungia. 

Turbinolia. 

Animal  simple,  conical,  ribbed  externally  with  larger  and 
smaller  ril» ;  terminated  above  by  a  mouth  begirt  witu 
numerous  tentacula,  and  solidified  by  a  calcaredus  f-olype- 

Hum. 

Polyparium  free,  conical,  furrowed  externally,  attenuated 
to  one  ext«mity,  enlai-ged  at  the  other,  and  ending  in  a 
large  shallow  radiated  cell. 

Most  of  the  species  are  fossil:  they  occur  in  rocks  of  all 
ages,  particular  species  belonging  to  each ;  but  if  the  genus 
is  not  very  obscurely  characterised,  the  use  of  the  term  is 
not  very  accurate.  According  to  Blainville.  the  recent  T. 
amicorum  has  twenty-four  ribs;  but  this  number  is  ex- 
ceeded ^tly  in  some  of  the  fossil  species  referred  to  Ibe 
genus ;  and  in  others  there  are  fewer  than  twenty-four. 

Diploctenium  of  Goldfuss  is  a  compressed  turbinoiia,  ae 
cording  to  Blainville. 

Example.   Turbinoiia  amicorum.  BI.   South  Seas. 

Turbinolopsis  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown,  solidified  by  a  calcareous  polypariuoi, 
of  a  simple  turbinated  figure,  and  free.  This  polyparium  is 
lacunose,  furnished  above  with  radiatiug  lamelUe,  united  at 
short  equal  intervals,  and  marked  externally  by  longitudin^ 
flexuous  sirim,  inclosing  between  their  united  edges  verticsl 
lines  of  pores  or  cells. 

M.  Lamouroux  describes  this  genus.  It  has  been  re- 
cently adopted  by  Mr.  I^onsdale  for  specimens  which  occur 
plentifully  in  strata  below  old  red-sandstone.  (*  Silurian 
System,*  by  Murehison.)  De  Blainville  appeara  to  think 
it  should  be  reunited  with  Turbinoiia,  hut  ne  bad  not  ex- 
amined the  specimens  noticed  by  Lamouroux. 

Example.  Turbinoiia  ochracee,  Lamouroux.  *  Gen.  des 
Polyp.,'  t  82. 

Caryophyllia, 

Animals  actiniform,  subcylindrical,  provided  with  a  simple 
or  double  crown  of  short,  thick,  perforated  tentacula.  which 
project  from  the  surfoce  of  stars  or  cylindricontcal  cells 
cells  furnished  with  radiating  lamelle  internally  complete, 
externally  striated,  and  aggregated  into  a  solid  conical  po 
lyparium,  fixed  at  the  base.  The  species  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  or  fasciculated  character  of  the 
mass.  There  ate  both  recent  and  fossil  exam^ea  of  «ar^ 
group. 

Lamarck  is  the  author  of  thui  genus,  dirtingUHhiog 
from  Turbinoiia  and  from  Oenlina:  be  has  been  foUowad 
by  nearly  idl  xoologisU;  but  Gold^  has  reunited  OKryo 
pLyllia  and  OcuUna  in^^lf^^giu(ljl^9^^c^ 
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Cujophjplllk  cyuhu*. 

ExampU.  Car>ophyllia  cyathus.  E\li<i  and  Sol.,  t.  2n, 
t  7. 

Ehrenberg  divides  this  genus,  and  forms  the  foUowing 
new  ones : — 

Desmophyllum.    Example,  C.  dianthus. 
Cyathioa.  „        G.  cyathus. 

Cladocera.  „        C.  calyculari:;. 

Sarcinula.  ^ 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  at  the  end  of  long 
cylindrical  tubes;  cells  lamelliferous,  stelHform;  tubes 
striated  externally,  parallel  to  the  axis,  united,  by  acellulur 
transverse  mass,  into  a  solid  calcareous  polyparium,  whose 
upper  and  under  surfaces  are  plane  and  parallel. 

This  genus,  established  by  Lamarck,  includes  both  recent 
and  fosail  species.  It  seems  to  bear  tbe  same  relation  to 
Caryopliyllia  that  certain  tubular  astmie  bear  to  the  ordi- 
nary fwms  of  that  genus.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
the  conjecture  of  De  Blainville,  that  *  Lithoatrotion '  of 
Llwyd  should  be  referred  to  this  genus;  it  has  more  re- 
•emblanee  to  the  following  group,  with  which  indeed 
De  Blainville  has  joined  iL 

Columnaria  (fossil). 

Animali  unknown,  contained  in  shallow,  multi-radiate, 
stelliform  celU,  at  tbe  ends  of  prismatic  tubes  ;  tubes  ag- 
gregate contiguous,  more  or  less  parallel,  forming  by  their 
union  a  solid,  thick,  calcareous  polyparium. 

This  is  a  eenus  of  Goldfuss ;  established  on  fossils  of  the 
'  Transition  strata. 

Stylina  (fossil). 

Animals  entirely  unknown,  contained  in  radiated  cells  at 
the  end  of  long  cylindrical  vertical  tubes  ;  tubes  famished 
nternally  with  distinct  lamellie,  which  radiate  from  a  solid 
more  or  less  prominent  axis,  and  are  united  by  acellular  mras 
BO  OS  to  form  a  ftony  polypariwn,  more  or  less  extended, 
thick,  and  echinated  above. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck  (ori^^inally  named  Fiucicutaria  by 
bim),  which  includes  perhaps  only  one  s|iecies.  The  pro- 
minent axis  occurs  however  in  several  madreporic  fossiUnot 
usually  referred  to  this  genus— as  certain  Cyathaphylla  of 
Goldfuss.  Sarcinula  conoidea  of  this  author  is  ranked  by 
Blainville  as  a  Stvlina. 

Caienipora  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  tubular  cells;  cells  ter- 
minal, often  oval,  furnished  with  radiating  plates,  and 
united  laterally  into  a  calcareous  polyparium,  which  may 
be  described  a»  of  a  conical  figure,  fixed,  composed  uf  ver- 
tical anastomosed  lamellas. 

Tubipora  catenutata  of  old  writers  is  the  type  of  this  La- 
tnarckian  genus,  which,  with  some  surprise,  we  found  to 
bo,  as  Blainville  states,  really  a  lamelliferous  coral.  He 
draws  this  inference  from  examining  a  fine  specimen,  at 
BoDn.of  Cateniporaescharoides,  which  he  considers  the  only 
»pecies.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  '  Transition  '  rocks,  though  not, 
perhaps,  to  the  '  Silurian  system.' 
'  Example.  Catenipora  escharoides,  Lamarck.  Cioldfu&s, 
I.  25. 

Fischer's  genus  Halysites  is  identical  with  Catenipora. 
Syringopora  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  long,  suhflexuoua,  tubu- 
lar, vertical  cells ;  opening  of  the  cells  round,  terminal ; 
BumvrcuB  BinaU  horiiontal  tubuli  branch  off  from  the  cells. 


Cidenipcin  rufiaroliln. 


and  unite,  by  anastomosis,  tbe  whole  ramified  mass  into  one 
polyparium. 

Goldfuss  is  the  author  of  this  genus,  the  species  of  whiofa 
were,  by  older  writers,  always  ranked  as  Tubiporoj.  In  oui 
own  examinations  of  Syringopora  from  the  carhoniferoM 
limestone  (S.  raroulosa?  Goldfuss),  we  have  had  reason  tc 
think  the  interior  of  the  tubes  had  formerly  been  radiated, 
but  the  traces  of  the  lamella)  are  never  clear,  or  even  certain. 
Tlie  species  belong  to  Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks 
chiefly,  perhaps  not  exclusively. 


Svilngoponi  genlnilata. 


Szamples.    Syringopora  verticillata.     Goldfuss,  t.  25, 
f.  6.  S.  geniculala.  Phillips,  '  Geol.  of  York..'  ii.,  t.  2,  f.  1. 
DendrophyUia. 

Animals  actiniform,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
bifid  tenlacula,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  polygonal  mouth: 
the  cells  containing  tbe  animals  are  rather  deep,  and  radiated 
by  numerous  prominent  lamelloj;  the  po/j^num  whicii 
these  compose  is  widely  attached,  arborescent,  striated  ex- 
ternally, lacunose  internally,  and  truncate  at  the  extremi- 
ties.  The  species  are  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Example.    DendrophyUia  rameo.    Sol.  and  Ellts,  t.  38. 
Lobophyllia. 

Animals  actiniform,  furnished  with  many  cylindrical  ten- 
tacula:  c«lli  conical  (Bometiir<>^  ^a**^'^.  or  sinuouf), 

i_   -ill--  r*^-  n  M  n 
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vith  a  lubcipoular  openino;,  lacintato-lamellirerous,  termi- 
nating the  few  branches  of  the  polyparium,  -which  is  fixed, 
of  a  turbinated  'shape,  externally  striated,  and  internally 
lacunose. 

The  species  were  included  in  Lamarck's  genus  Caryo- 
phyllia :  the  fossil  species  arc  chiefly  from  the  oolitic  forma- 
tions. 

Example.  Lobophyllia  carduus.  (Caryophyllia  carduus, 
l^amck.) 

'Meiuidrtna, 

Animals  more  or  less  confluent,  in  one  surface,  in  long 
sinuous  series,  having  each  a  distinct  mouth  and  lateral 
series  of  very  short  tentacula,  contained  in  shallow  eelU, 
which  are  not  really  separate,  but  form  by  their  lateral 
Dion  sinuous  valleys ;  these  valleys  are  furnished  on  each 
tfide  of  the  mesial  line  with  transverse  subparnllel  lamelle, 
ending  against  ridges  which  separate  the  valleys ;  the  whole 
calcareous  polt/parium  is  fixed,  simple,  turhiniform  when 
youn^,  and  globular  when  old. 

This  genus,  established  by  Lamarck,  is  universally 
adopted  by  zoophytologists.  The  recent  species  belong  to 
the  Indian  or  South  Atlantic  Seas.  The  fossil  species  are 
few,  and  chiefly  belong  to  the  oolitic  formation. 


M'MIulriDU  llVlllkllCII. 

a,  entire  Qgurc  n-duce.l ;  b,  portioo,  b«',  tiz". 

Eximpie.  Meandrina  daidaltoa.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  46, 
f.  I. 

Dictyophyllia  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  polygonal,  rather  irregular 
fW/f  of  a  considerable  size;  cells  separated  by  partitions 
denticulated  on  both  sides;  the  calcareous  polyparium 
which  results  is  fixed,  deeply  reticulated  on  the  surface, 
and  encrusts  other  bodies.  (The  base  of  the  cells  is  finely 
tuberculated.) 

The  best  marked  species  (D.  reticulata)  is  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Maastricht.   Goldfusa,  t  2 1  >  y^.  3. 

Agarida, 

Animals  wholly  unknown,  contained  in  cells, which  often  ap* 
pear  incomplete  or  confused,  and  sublamellar  internally :  they 
constitute  by  their  union  a  stony  polyparium,  fixed,  fbrmed 
of  flattened  foliaceous  irregular  expansions,  stelliferous  on 
one  side  only. 

The  recent  species  are  not  numerous ;  we  receive  them 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  South  Sea.  Goldfuss  refers 
some  fossils  to  this  genus. 

Example.  Agaricia  cucullata.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  42 
f.  1.  2. 

Tridacophtftlic 

Animals  actiniform,  confluent,  very  depressed,  enlarged, 
and  attenuated  to  a  finely  crenulated  ecli^e;  mouth  central, 
a  little  tuberculous,  but  without  tentacula;  cells  deep, 
irregular,  foliaceous  in  the  holders,  lamcUato- radiate,  and 
denticulate  within,  externally  and  irregularly  striated  ;  the 
poljfpiferoua  mass  thus  formed  is  calcareous,  foliaceous, 
not  porous,  striated,  turbinated  and  fixed  at  the  narrow 

VKt. 


Lamarck  included  the  principal  species  (T.  lactam) 
in  his  genus  Favonia;  another  he  named  Eiplanarii 
aspera 

Example,  Tridacopoyllia  lactuoa.  Ellis  and  SoU  L  ^4 
Monlicularia. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  imperfectly  arcm- 
scribed,  sometimes  even  confused  or  confluent ;  the  laiaella 
of  these  cells  are  very  prominent,  very  distinct,  rather  nu- 
merous, and  divei^e  from  a  tubercle ;  the  uuion  of  the  cells 
is  marginal  and  in  one  surface  ;  the  polyparium  is  ctlcin- 
ous,  very  lacunose  and  polymorphous :  sometimes  it  eacnnti 
other  bodies,  is  agglomerated  into  a  heap,  or  speeds  in 
sinuous  expansions,  striated  externally. 

This  genus  of  Lamarck  is  supposed  to  be  identical  wilb 
Hydnopora  of  Fischer.  The  recent  species  are  from  the 
Indian  Seas.  Mr.  Lonsdale  refers  a  fossil  speciei  of  ibe 
Silurian  system  to  this  genus. 

Example.  Monticularia  exesa.  Sol.  and  Ellii,  L  49 
f.3. 

Rtvonia. 

Animals  without  tentacula ;  the  cells  which  contaioed 
them  confluent,  conical,  small,  rather  obhque,  furnished 
with  many  very  close  lamellee  ditipnsed  irregularly,  tbough 
sometimes  in  series ;  the  polyparium  thus  composed  ii 
solid,  fixed,  running  into  various  agglomerations  and  ei- 
pansions,  with  sharp  edges. 

The  recent  species  are  from  the  Ea^t  and  West  Indiin 
Seas.  The  few  fossil  species  are  from  transition  and  oolilit 
formations. 


PiTunU  luiletibnDit. 


Example.  Favonia  boletiformia.  Ellis  and  Sol,  L  It, 
f.  .3,  4. 

The  following  genera,  viz.i  Astraea.  Echinastrsa,  Ocu- 
lina,  and  Branchastrsea,  are  grouped  by  De  Blainvilleunda 
the  suhsectional  title  of  MADRASTRmx  : — 

AMtrwa. 

^ArAmalt  short,  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  mouth  rounded, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  disk  covered  with  few  and  nlbtr 
short  tentacula ;  cells  shallow,  lamellse  radiating,  and  fonn- 
ing  by  their  union  a  fixed  polymorphous  polyparium,  which 
often  encrusts  other  bodies,  or  is  agglomerated  on  it»lf- 
This  great  genus  is  divided  into  sections. 

Section  A.  Astreeoides  of  Quoi  and  GaimanL— Slin 
round  and  often  disjoined. 

Example.  Astrea  calycularis  {Caryophiliia  catyeulmii 
of  Lamarck).  Mediterraneau. 

Section  B.  Meandrini/orm  Aslrecee. — Stars  distinct,  un- 
equal, oblong,  more  or  less  diffluent,  forming  eQcmslios 
or  agglomerated  masses. 

Example.   Astrsea  uva. 

Section  C.  Gemmattrtra.—St&n  eircsclar,  very  dliiw/. 
promirtent,  and  forming  encrusting  masses. 
(These  are  chiefly  fossiL) 

Example.  Astrsea  Lucasiana,  Defr.,  from  the  colite  w 
Besanfon. 

Section  D.  Ttibastraa.—CtM'i  tubular,  vertical,  men  « 
less  distant,  with  a  round  opening,  the  edges  being  hanuT 
prominent,  and  radiated  by  a  moderate  number  (12  to  24) 
of  complete  lamellae.  This  section  includes  many  recent 
and  fossil  species. 

Example.    Astraea  faveolata.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  53. 

(The  animal  is  de^.nbed  by  Quoi  and  Gaimaid.) 

Section  E. — (^lls  roundish,  opproxi'ma/ff,  Boroetime*  ir- 
regular, rather  shallow ;  the  lamella)  very  dis-tinct,  cntlii* 
complete,  extended  over  the  rounded  interstices  \  v*" 
encrusting  or  agglomerated.  ^_ 
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Astreu  uanu. 


Examj^.    Astreea  ananas,    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  47. 

Section  F.  Siderastreea. — Cells  superficial  or  shallow, 
indeflned,  with  numerous  very  fine-lamellsB,  radiating  from 
an  exeavaied  centre,  and  continued  to  meet  or  even  to  join 
those  of  neighbouring  cells. 

Example.    Astriea  siderea.   Ellis  and  Sol.,'  t.  49. 

The  fossil  species  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  later 
■econdar}'  and  tertiary  rocks. 

Blainville  makes  several  groups  of  them  according  to  the 
manner  of  their  growth. 

Section  G.  Dipftu/rtm.— Of  a  globular  figure;  cells  pro- 
found, infundibuliform,  aubpolygonal,  contiguous,  with 
common  partitions,  which  are  elevated,  ndcat^  and  echi- 
nuUUed  on  the  edges. 

Example.  Astrseadipsacea, Lamarck;  Madrepora favosa, 
Ellis  and  SoU  t.  50. 

There  are  fossil  species  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata. 

Section  H.  Montaatraa. — In  thick  masses  composed  of 
tubular  cells,  which  acquire  a  polygonal  figure  from  juxta- 
position ;  their  e<lges  not  prominent ;  the  cavity  not  deep, 
furnished  with  numerous  lamellae  united  to  a  tohd  promi- 
nent axis.    The  known  species  are  fossil. 

Section  I.  Favastreeia. — In  a  thick  mass  composed. of 
large  polygonal  excavated  cells,  pluriradiate,  depressed  in 
the  centra,  and  hoUow<.'d  towards  the  margin.  (Acervularia 
of  Scbweigt^ar ;  Cyathnphyllum  of  Goldfuss.) 

Goldfuss's  generic  n^me  is  much  employed  for  fossils  of 
the  Silurian  rocks. 

Example.  Recent,ABtrsamagnifica.  Indian  Sea.  Fossil, 
Astrtea  Baltica,  BL  (A.  ananas.  Linn.) 

(Mr.  Lonsdale  has  proposed  a  new  genus,  allied  to  CjfO- 
thophyllum;  and  from  its  vesicular  internal  structure  calls 
it  Cyttiphyllum.    From  Silurian  rocks.) 

Section  K.  Strombtutrtsa. — In  corticiform  masses  com- 
posed of  inAindibuhform,  polygonal,  radiato-lamelliferous 
calls,  which  are  proliferous,  or  succeed  one  another  verti- 
cally.  Goldfusa  calls  the  group  Strombodes.  Its  distinct- 
ness is  doubted  by  Blainville. 

Example.  Strombodes  pentagonus,  Goldfuss.  Fossil,  in 
the  North  American  limestone. 

Section  L.  Cellastreea. — The  species  of  this  group  differ 
from  the  Dipsastrxee  principally  by  the  fineness  of  their 
radiating  lamellse,  and  by  a  peculiar  cellular  structure.  The 
fossil  species  are  found  in  tertiary  strata. 

Example.   Astnea  incerta.   Sot.  and  Ellis,  t  47,  3. 

In  concluding  bis  examination  of  the  great  genus  Astrna 
(which  includes  several  other  genera  adopted  by  Goldfuss, 
Schweigger,  &c.),  De  Blainville  acknowledges  the  probable 
imperfection  of  the  arrangement  above  given,  ana  notices 
the  transitions  which  it  presents  to  the  generic  groups  of 
Caryopbyllia,  Pavonia,  Oculino,  &c.  Perhaps  until  tho 
relation  of  the  lamelliferous  cells  to  their  contained  polypi 
is  known  from  a  very  general  investigation  of  recent  ty^i, 
zoologists  will  do  wisely  not  to  propose  new  genera  from 
ill-understood  specimens  of  antient  corals. 

Echinatiraa. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  raised  cells  which  are 
strongly  radiated,  rather  irregular,  echinulated,  and  occupy 
only  the  upper  surface  qf  the  coral.  The  mass  is  either 
fixed  or  free,  expanded  into  a  lobate  or  rettexed  plate,  inter- 
nally echinated,  striated,  but  not  porous  externally. 

(Part  of  Explanaria,  Lam.,  is  included  in  this  new  group, 
as  well  OS  Echinophora  of  that  author.) 

£xample.   S.  ringens,  Lam. 

Ocuhna. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  regular,  round,  radiated 
nells,  more  or  leu  prominent,  and  scattered  on  the  turiaoe 
or  a  wilid.  oompaet,  arboraacant,  flxad  polypariam. 


Lamarck  established  the  genus ;  Schweigger  has  united  it 
to  Astnea, and  GoldAiss  to  CaryophylTia.) 


Oeuliiu  axUUiia. 


Example.   Oculina  axillaris.   Ellis  and  Sol.,  1 13,  f.  5. 
£ranchaitrtBa. 

Anima.ls  unknown ;  the  cells  which  contaiaed  them  ara 
of  a  cylindrical  figure,  channelled  internally,  prominent, 
radiating  from  the  general  mass,  and  united  into  a  ramose, 
cylindrical,  solid  coral.  Only  one  species.  B.  limbata.  Gold- 
fuss,  t.  8,  f  7:  from  the  Jura  limestone,  Suabia. 

MADREPORiEA,  the  second  section  of  the  Stony 
Zoantharia  of  De  Blainville,  and  placed  by  him  after  Ma- 

DREPRYLLICKA. 

The  Corals  of  this  section  are  generally  arborescent,  with 
smalt  partially  lamelliferoug  cells,  and  constantly  porous  in 
the  interstices  and  walls  of  the  cells.  This  last  is  the  most 
important  character.  The  Lamarckian -genus  Madrepora 
included  many  of  the  geuera  of  De  Blainville. 

Genera. 
Dentipora. 

Animals  unknown ;  cells  deep,  circular,  mammillated, 
furnished  with  ten  dentiform  lamellffl  prominent  tonards 
the  margins,  scattered  in  the  polyparium,  which  is  compact, 
expanded,  its  parts  anastomosing  together,  and  eohinulated 
with  strong  interstitial  tubercles. 

The  species  are  ranked  with  Oculina  by  Ehrenberg  and 
earlier  authora. 


DantlpoTK  TiiglDM.  I 
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Example,   Dentipora  virginea.   Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  36. 
Astrtgopora. 

Aniniala  unknown  (probablv  provided  with  a  single  crown 
of  12  tentacula):  tha  cells  which  contained  them  are  pro- 
minent, mammillary.  iDternally  sulcated,  and  irregularly 
scattere<1  on  the  surface  of  the  polypahum.  Folyparium 
extremely  porous  and  echinulatcd,  enlarged  into  thin  ex- 
pansions. 

Example.   Astrsa  myriophthalma  of  Lamarck. 
Sideropora. 

Animals  unknovm ;  cells  deep,  immersud,  circular  or  sub- 
hexagonal,  with  six  deep  notches  at  the  border,  and  a  pro- 
minent central  axis,  irregularly  dispersed  on  the  arborescent, 
palmated,  finely  granulated,  but  not  porous  polyparium. 

(Several  of  Lamarck's  Pontes  are  placed  in  this  group.) 

Example.    Sideropora  digitata.    In  the  Leydtin  Museum. 

Styl<^fa. 

Animals  unknown ;  cellt  with  few  lobes  at  the  circum- 
ference, internally  striated,  with  a  pistilliform  axi«,  irregu- 
hirly  a^p'^ated  into  an  arborescent  or  aubpalmated  fixed 
polyparium,  whose  interstices  are  porous  and  eohinulated, 

(This  group  of  Schweigger  is  not  considered  as  really 
generic.) 

CoseinoportL 

Animals  unknown  ;  cells  infundibuliform,  quincuncial, 
forming  the  openings  of  capillary  tubes  laterally  adherent 
into  an  attached,  polymorphous  polyparium. 

(This  group,  established  by  (roldfuss,  is  ranked  by  that 
author  near  to  Reiepora.  There  is  apparently  no  evidence 
that  it  should  be  placed  among  the  Madreporsea.) 

ExamfAe.  Coscinopora  infUndibuliformis.  Goldf.,  pi.  9, 
•od  pi.  30,  £  10. 

Gemtmpora. 

Animals  without  tentacula;  celU  deep,  cylindrioal,  ohan- 
nelled.  and  almost  lamelliferous  within,  prominent  in  a 
mammUlary  form  on  the  surface  of  a  fixed,  porous,  arbore»- 
cent,  or  laminiform  potyparium. 

(S«veral  of  Lamarck  s  Explanarisecome  into  this  group.) 


Oaomfpon  meMntprina,  dimlnUlinl. 

Example.   G.  mesenterina.   Ellis  and  SoU  t.  43. 
Montipora. 

Animals  actiniform,  short,  provided  with  small  tentacula, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  placed  in  a  single  series;  cellt 
very  small,  rounded,  impressed,  regular,  with  few  internal 
grooves.  Polyparium  incrusting  or  agglomerated,  very 
porous,  much  echinulated,  and  marked  by  mammillary 
prominences  on  the  free  surface. 

(Some  of  Lamarck's  Pontes  are  included  in  this  genua.) 

Example.    Porites  verrucosa,  Lamck,  Australasia. 

Madrepora. 

Animals  actiniform.  rather  short,  with  twelve  simple  ten- 
tacula; Mf^deep,  prominent,  scarcely  steUiferous,  irregu- 


larly scattered  on  the  surface,  and  accumulated  towuds  dw 
terminations  of  the  polyparium,  which  is  very  poron^ 
arborescent  or  frondescent,  and  fixed. 

(This  restricted  genus  includes  ^veral  recent  species,  ud 
a  few  fossiU.) 


Hadrepon  abroUouide*,  ilimiuuhed. 
a,  TenninBtwD  of  oae  of  the  brnuches,  iwt.  tUe. 

Example.  Madrepora  abrotanoides,  Lamck.  Madr^ 
muricata,  linn.   Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  57. 

Palmipora. 

Animals  unknown ;  celU  very  small,  unequal,  compM| 
immersed,  obtoletely  radiated,  scattered :  polyparium  tin, 
cellular  within,  very  finely  porous  and  reticulated  ext» 
nolly,  expanded  in  a  palmate  or  digitated  form. 

(The  genus  includes  Millepora  alcicornis  of  Ijoa. 
others  like  it) 


UiUspan  aMoonik. 

Example.  Millepora  alcicornis.  Linn. 

Heliopora. 

Animals  short  and  cylindrical,  with  a  crown  of  or  K 
broad  and  short  tentasula;  cells  cylindrical,  vertical  tn»^ 
divergent,  immerted,  internally  crentdated  by  pttitiil  IumI' 
1*  i  {mypuium  lar^ly  pocous  in  the  interval  of  tbe  call* 

"  '"   ■  O 
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llL-Uspoim  oaiulea. 

Erample.  Heliopora  ciorulea.  Madrepora  cserulea.  Ellis 
and  Sol.,  t  12,  f.  4.  Pocillopon  csrulea,  Lamck.  From 
equatorial  seas. 

A  fossil  species  in  the  transition  limestone  (astrtsa  poro- 
<a,  Gold.1,  usually  ranked  in  this  genus,  is  put  in  Porites  br 
Ebrenberg  and  Lonsdale.  (Murchison's  '  Silurian  Region. ) 

AlveopoTo. 

Animals  acUniform,  with  twelve  simple  tentacula ;  cell* 
deep,  polygonal,  irregular,  unequal,  internally  tttberculi/gr- 
otu,  with  perforated  or  reticulated  parietes,  echinulated  on 
the  terminal  edges;  polyparium  porous,  cellular. 


Alveopon  retepora. 

Exampit.  Alveopoi-aretepora.  Madrepora  retepora,  Linn. 
Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  54,  f.  5-5. 

Goniopora. 

Animals  actiniforin,  elont^ted,  cylindrical,  with  a  crown 
of  more  than  twelve  simple  tentacula ;  cells  polygonal,  in- 
ternally sulcated,  echinulated  on  the  edges ;  polyparium 
extremely  porous. 

One  recent  species  (G.  pedunculata  of  Quoi  and  Gaimard). 

pyrites 


Animals  m-ceolate,  with  twoite  verj-  short  tentacula; 


tiUi  polTOonalt  unequal,  imperfectly  defined,  incompletely 
T&difited  oy  filamentous  pointed  rays,  with  echinulated 
intervals ;  polyparium  diversiform,  porous  and  echinated. 


(A  grans  of  Luurck,  but  Bomewhat  contrscted  bjBtoln 
Tills.) 

Example.  Pontes  clavaria,  Lamck.  EllisandSol.,  t.  47,  , 
f.  i. 

Seriatopora. 

Animals  without  tentacula?;  celU  immersed,  ciliated  on 
the  edges,  hut  not  internally  lamelliferous,  ranged  in  longi- 
tudinal series  on  the  cylindrical  branches  of  a  porous  finely 
ramified  polyparium. 

(A  genus  of  Lamarck,  modified.  It  includes  only  a  few 
species,  much  tike  the  type,  Madrepora  aeriata.  Linn. : 
figured  in  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  31,  f.  1-2.)  Ehrenb^  ranks 
them  with  Milleporcs. 

PociUopora. 

Animals  without  tentacula  ? ;  cells  small,  shallov,  subpoly- 
gonal,  echinulated  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  rather  lamel- 
liferous within  ;  towards  the  terminations  of  the  branching 
polyparium  the  cells  are  contiguous  and  adherent,  hut 
separated  by  granular  interstices  near  the  base  of  attach' 
ment.    The  polyparium  is  not  porous. 

(Lamarck  established  the  genus,  which  is  generally 
adopted.   Ebrenberg  doubts  if  there  be  any  tentacula.) 

Ex.    P.  damicornis,  Lamck.  Recent,  in  the  Indian  Sea. 

MADREPORITE.— ^nMraconi/e;  Columnar  Carbon- 
ate qf  Lime. — Occurs  in  roundish  masses,  the  structure  of 
which  i^  columnar  and  diverging.  Fracture  indistinctly 
lamellar.  Hardness3'0;  yields  easily  to  the  knife.  Colour 
greyish-black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque,  or  only  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2*7.  It  is  found  in 
Norway  at  Stavern,  in  transition  rocks;  at  Gypbytta  in 
alum  slate;  in  Greenland,  and  in  Salzhurg. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth: — 

Carbonate  of  Lime      .  .  93' 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  .  10*30 

Carbonate  of  Jron  1  >25 

Silica        .  .  4-50 

Carbon     .          .  .  O'&O 


99-56 

MADRID,  the  capital  of  New  Castile  and  of  Spain,  and 
now  also  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  stands  onarangeofsmall 
hills  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  plain  of  New  Cas- 
tile, which  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Guadarrama,  and  on  the  south  by  those  of  Toledo,  in  40"  24 
18"  N.  lat,  and  3"  42'  W.  long,  of  Greenwich,  Madrid  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetanorum  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  called  Majoritum  by  the  Goths, 
whence  its  present  name  Madrid  is  derived.  Some  antiqua- 
rians contend  that  it  was  so  called  by  the  Spanish  Aralw, 
in  whose  language  the  word  Magerit  meant  a  '  well-aired 
house.' 

During  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  the 
place  served  as  a  frontier  town,  and  its  castle  was  often 
taken  from  the  Arabs  and  retaken  by  them  until  1 086,  when 
it  was  finally  taken  by  Alphonao  VI.,  the  conqueror  of 
Toledo,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Toledo,  to  which 
it  now  belongs.  It  continued  to  be  a  merevilloge  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  who,  being  passionately  fond 
of  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  the  bear,  both  which  animals 
were  then  abundant  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid,  made 
ihe  place  his  residence  during  the  hunting  season.  Charles 
V.occasionallylivedinit,and  it  was  at  last  made  the  capital 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  by  his  son  Philip II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  his  ministers,  who  strongly  ulvised  him  to 
fix  hifl  court  at  Lisbon. 

Madrid  is  more  than  2000  English  leet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  coldness  of 
its  winters.  In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  want  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  thermometer  in  1837  rose  to  117°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the 
open  air.  In  winter  the  same  thermometer  sometimes  de 
scends  as  low  as  18°. 

Madrid  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  small 
rivulet  which  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama, 
about  36  miles  from  the  capital,  and  which,  after  tiowing 
under  the  walls  of  Madrid,  joins  the  Xarama,  a  considerable 
stream,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital.  Two  majestic 
bridges,  called  Puente  de  Toledo  and  Puente  de  Segovia,  are 
thrown  over  the  Manzanares ;  but  such  is  the  contrast  between 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  these  bridges  aiul  the  scmnty  stream 
which  flows  beneath  them,  that  it  hss  given  rise  to  the  witty 
saying  *tbat  the  kings  of  Spain  ought  to  sell  the  bridges,  bnd 
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purehiH  mter  with  the  moQey.*  In  wiater  oowever  the 
hetry  rains,  and  in  spring  the  sudden  melting  of  the  mow 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  sometimes  swell  the  Man- 
gin&res  into  an  impetuous  torrent 

Madrid  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet  high, 
which  contains  fifteen  sates,  mMtly  built  of  ooaise  grey 
granite.  Among  these  Uie  gate  of  Akali,  and  that  of  San 
Yieante,  built  in  the  reign  of  Caiftdea  III.,  and  that  of  To- 
ledo, erected  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII..  are  diarac* 
twisedbj  purity  (tfdesqin  and  solidity  of  stmctttie.  Daring 
the  present  einl  war,  some  itight  fbrtifieations  have  been 
erected  on  the  principal  points  leading  to  the  city. 

The  general  aspect  of  Madrid  from  all  the  approach^ 
is  anything  but  inviting.  The  numerous  fantastic  spires  of 
churches  and  convents,  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houaBs,  the 
sterility  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  total  absence  of  good 
houses,  pleasure-gardens,  or  other  buildings  which  indicate 
the  approach  to  a  great  city,  give  to  the  capital  of  Spain  the 
most  gloomy  and  forbidding  appearance. 

Tbe  interior  however  is  not  aevoid  of  beauty.  The  wide 
and  wetl-paTed  streets,  the  extensira  and  well-planted  public 
promenades  in  and  near  the  city,,  with  the  fountains  in 
many  of  the  squares,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  handsome 
public  building  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the 
capital  of  FbOip  II.  l^e  houses  are  well  onuUructed :  the 
foundations  and  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  granite, 
and  the  rest  of  red  brick,  stuccoed  and  generally  painted. 
Each  house  is  four  or  five,  and  frequently  six  stories  high, 
and  cootains,  as  in  Paris,  several  facailies.  The  principal 
streets,  with  few  exceptions,  are  moderately  wide  and  hand- 
some :  that  of  Alcal&,  for  instance,  is  wider  than  Portland- 
place  in  London,  and  contains  many  splendid  buildings. 
The  Calle  Mayor,  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo.  Calle  de 
Atocha,  &c.,  would  be  ornaments  to  any  capital ;  the 
rest  of  the  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked.  There 
are  42  squares,  of  which  the  principal  are — ^that  of  the 
Roy^  Palace ;  that  of  Santa  Catalina,  where  a  beautiAil 
broQse  statue  of  Cervantes  has  been  lately  placed ;  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  where  tbe  five  principal  streeta  of  Madrid 
meet,  and  which  is  a  place  of  resort  both  for  the  idle 
and  the  busy,  being  tbe  spot  where,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Excluinge,  or  Bolsa,  all  commercial  transactions  are 
conducted  in  the  open  air ;  the  Plaza  de  la  Cevada,  where  cri- 
'  minals  were  formerly  executed ;  and  lastly,  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
which  is  the  finest  of  alL  This  square  is  now  used  as  the 
rallying  point  for  tbe  garrison  of  Madrid  in  ease  of  alarm, 
on  account  of  tbe  strength  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  and 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  it  through  tbe  narrow  crooked 
streets.  Its  form  is  quadrilateral,  434  feet  by  334,  and  it 
is  sunounded  with  stone  buildings  six  stories  high,  oma^ 
mented  with  pilUrt  of  grey  granite^  which  fhrm  a  fine 
piaua  all  round. 

The  population  of  Madrid,  as  to  which  no  official  xettmis 
have  hem  published  nnce  1807,  was  stated  by  Hinono  to  be 
301,344  in  1S26,  but  this  number  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  too  great  for  that  time,  although  it  may  at  present  be 
nearly  correct  The  circumference  of  Madrid  is  not  above 
Ave  miles ;  and  there  are  no  suburbs. 

The  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  though  unfinished,  is  one  of 
the  finest  royal  residences  in  Europe.  The  interior  is  deco- 
rated in  a  style  of  costly  magnificence.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Alcazar,  or  palace,  inhabited  by  Philip  11^ 
which  vea  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1734.  Philip  V.  began 
the  building,  which  was  continued  by  his  successors.  It 
haa  four  fronts,  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  feet  high.  The 
custom-house,  a  noble  building,  erected  by  Charles  IIL,  tp 
whom  Madrid  is  chiefly  indebted  fbr  its  embeUishments ;  the 
CfloadeCorreos (Post-office)  in  the  Puertadel  Sol;  Uie  palace 
called  de  Buena  Vista,  formerly  belonging  to  the  dukes  of 
Alba,  now  converted  into  an  artillery  museum;  the  royal 
printing-office  in  tbe  street  of  Carretas,  and  the  palace  of  tbe 
duke  of  Berwick,  are  among  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  adorn  the  capital.  Among  the  numoous  churches 
and  convents  which  fill  the  streets  of  Madrid,  scarcely  one 
can  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  a  pure  style  of  architec- 
ture. That  of  San  Isidro,  formerly  belonging  to  tbe  Jesuits, 
bos  a  very  fine  portal ;  the  convent  of  the  Saleras,  fhunded 
by  Ferdinand  VL  and  his  wife  Barbara,  is  likewise  a  fine 
buildioff,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  is  ornamented  wtth 
tbe  riimest  marbles.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  el 
Grande,  built  in  1777,  is  justly  admired  for  the  severity  and 
uorxectaese  of  the  design,  its  beautiful  proportiong,  and  a 
doOM  huUt  in  initatifn  ot  that  of  Saint  Petar's  at  ttoma. 


There  are  67  churches  in  Madrid,  exft.nuvc  of  private 
chapels.  Before  the  year  1834  there  were  66  convents,  34 
for  men  and  32  for  women.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
cenUy  pulled  down,  either  to  widen  the  streets  or  to  fbrm 
squares;  others  have  been  converted  into  barracks,  hos- 
pitals, magazines,  and  government  offices. 

Public  prom«nades  abound  in  Madrid.  That  which  is 
most  resorted  to  is  the  Fndo,  which  oonsista  of  various 
alleys  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  ornamented  wiA 
beautifid  marble  fountains.  Adjoiniu  to  it  is  the  Retina 
an  extensive  and  beautifiil  garden.  Tlie  garden  suffisred 
greatly,  both  firom  friends  and  foes,  during  the  Peninsalsr 
war,  but  was  restored  by  tbe  late  king,  who  added  to  it  an 
extensive  menagerie.  Another  fiivourite  promenade  is 
a  vast  plantation  outside  the  gate  of  Atocha,  csUed 
las  Delicias,  leading  to  a  canal  known  by  the  name  of 
Canal  de  Manzanares.  This  canal,  which  extends  only 
six  miles  from  Madrid,  was  intended  to  unite  the  ca- 

Sital  with  the  river  T^Jo  at  Toledo,  by  means  of  the 
[aroma. 

Tbe  literary  and  scientific  establishments  are  generally 
of  old  date  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  preseiU 
day.  Minuio  mentions  166  primary  schools  as  existing  in 
I8S6,  besides  two  colleses.  both  conducted  by  eccleaiagtics. 
This  number  however  has  recently  diminished.  There  are 
two  extensive  libraries  open  to  the  public ;  one  founded  by 
Philip  V.  in  1712,  which  contains  150,000  volumes,  besidM 
a  very  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  Greek,  whidi 
have  been  described  by  J.  Iriarte,  and  a  museum  of  medals 
and  antiquities.  The  library  of  San  Isidro,  belonged  fbr- 
merly  to  the  Jesuits.  Both  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  by  the  addition  of  the  libraries  of  the  sup- 
pressed convents  within  the  capital.  There  are  also  tow 
academies:  1,  'LaAcademia  de  la.Lengus,*  founded  in 
1724,  in  imitation  of  tbe  Acad£mie  Fran9aise,  con 
fines  its  labours  to  the  publicaticHi  of  worka  in  4e 
Spanish  language,  such  as  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
to  editions  o7  the  best  Spanish  writers.  S,  the  Academy  of 
History  originated  in  a  society  of  individuals  whose  first 
object  was  the  preservation  of  historical  records.  It  was 
conftnned  by  Philip  V.,  who,  in  1738,  granted  tbe  present 
statutes.  The  labours  of  this  body  have  been  far  mne 
useful  than  Uiose  of  its  sister  institution :  and  the  nine  vo- 
lumes in  quarto  already  published  by  them  form  ■  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  Spain.  3,  the  Academy  of  tbe 
Fine  Arts,  instituted  in  1738,  holds  weekly  meetings  at  in 
rooms  in  the  street  of  Alcal&,  but  it  has  hitherto  done  little 
or  nothing :  lastly,  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  A  fine  bo- 
tanical garden,  well  stocked  with  exotic  plants,  fonns  a 
delightful  spot  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  much  frequented: 
-attached  to  the  establishment  are  various  professon*  who 
lecture  npon  botany,  agriculture  and  geology.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Calle  de  Aleitt 
is  not  worthy  of  the  pmise  bestowed  npon  it  by  travellm- 
it  certainly  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  minerals  fiNim 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  but  they  are  badly  ar- 
range, and  yrone  kept  It  contains  however  the  interesting 
skeleton  of  the  Me^therium  described  by  Cuvier. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  Prado  is  the  National  G^lery, 
a  noble  building  of  colossal  dimensions,  with  a  beautiful 
Tuscan  portico  and  Doric  colonnades.  The  collection  of 
paintings  which  it  contains  has  been  lately  pronounoed  by 
oompeteut  judges  to  possess  a  greater  number  of  good  pic- 
tures with  fewer  had  ones  than  any  other  gallery  in  Europe. 
Tbe  Armoury,  a  fine  building  of  the  time  of  Philip  IL,  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  amiour  in 
Europe,  especially  of  tbe  Cinque  Cento,  or  the  fine  timea  of 
Benvenuto  CellinL  There  are  several  complete  suits  of 
armour,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ferdinand  V^  Chute 
v.,  the  Great  Captain,  John  of  Austria,  Garcia  de  Paredes. 
and  other  illustrious  Spaniards.  The  most  interesting  of 
all  perhaps  is  a  coat  of  mail  with  tbe  name  and  the  arms  oi 
Isabella  upon  it,  which  she  is  said  to  have  worn  in  her  cam- 
paigns against  the  Moors.  An  account  of  this  coliectiao, 
wim  drawings  of  the  best  pieces  of  armour,  is  now  in  coone 
of  publication. 

Madrid  has  two  small  theatre^  '  La  Cruz  *  and  *  Principe,' 
both  mana^d  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  municipal  corp(»a- 
tion,  where  Italian  operas  and  Spanish  plays  are  altenustriy 
acted.  Another,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  called  ths 
'  IWtro  de  Oriente.*  has  been  Utely  built  in  iko  centre  d 
the  square,  opposite  to  the  royal  palace,  hut  ii  stSI  unl* 
Dished  for  want  of  fludib  ^ 
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The  inbabiUnU  of  Madrid  repair,  tn&y  Uondajr  during 
the  seawn,  to  a  vast  amphitheatre  outside  of  tbe  gate  ta 
AloaU.  where  the  favourite  spectacle  of  bull-fights  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  police  of  Madrid  is  not  good.  The  streets  are  ge- 
nerally dirty,  and  the  approaenes  to  the  city  sometimea 
blocked  up  by  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  city  has  no  common 
sewers.  Notwithstandiiw  the  great  number  of  fountains, 
tbe  want  of  good  w&ter  is  severely  felt  in  summer.  The 
city  itself  is  considered  to  be  extremely  imfaeattby ;  and  if 
Philip  II.  chose  it  for  his  residence  on  account  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  and  the  quality  of  its  waters,  as  we  are  told. 
Madrid  must  have  undergone  a  complete  change  since  tliat 
time.  Tbe  sharp  winds  which  blow  from  the  Guadarrama 
mountains  in  winter  produce  the  endemic  pulmonia  or 
pneumiHiia,  which  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  A  sort, 
uf  oolic,  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  like- 
wise a  prevalent  comjdaint  in  summer. 

Charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  and 
some  are  amply  provided  with  funds ;  but  the  management 
having  always  been  in  tbe  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  funds 
have  been  spmit  in  building  monasteries  and  churches, 
rather  than  applied  to  the  charitable  purposes  intended  by 
-the  donors.  An  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  patronised  by  the  government,  has  recently 
been  established  outside  of  the  city,  for  tbe  reception  of 
beggars,  who  were  formerly  objects  of  horror  and  disgust  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid. 

On  tbe  23td  of  March,  1 808,  Madrid  was  entered  by  the 
French  troops  under  Murat,and  the  royal  family  was  decoved 
into  Fnnce.* Ihe  heroic  risingof  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
on  the  2nd  of  May  of  the  same  year  obliged  the  French  to 
evacwrie  the  town,  and  aroused  the  whole  Spanish  nation, 
Madrid  was  again  occupied  by  Napoleon  in  person  in  De- 
cember followmg,  and  by  his  brother  Joseph  m  1809. 

Madrid  has  httle  manufiicturing  industry.  A  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  and  another  of  tapestry  are  both  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown. 

(Laborde's  Fiew  qf  Spain,  vol.  iii.;  Viaffe  Artiatico 
de  Expaaa,  vol.  vi. ;  Miiiano,  Diecionario  Geogrqfico  de 
Espana  y  Portugal,  vol.  v. ;  Quintana,  Grandeza  de  Madrid; 
CapL  Cook's  Sketche*  in  Spain;  and  chiefly,  Hesonero, 
Manual  de  Madrid.) 

MADRIGAL,  in  music,  an  unaccompanied  vocal  com- 
position, sometimes  in  three  parts,  but  commonly  in  more ; 
and  as  the  true  madrigal  is  written  in  what  is  termed  tbe 
leanifld  st^le — abonnding  in  points  of  tbe  fugal  or  imitation 
kind— it  18,  almost  necessarily,  as  much  the  produce  of 
study  as  of  genius.  Horle^- — himself  a  renowned  writer  of 
madrigals— 'says  that  in  this  sort  of  composition  *  no  point 
is  to  be  long  stayed  upon,  but  once  or  twice  driven  through 
all  tbe  parts,  and  sometimes  reverted  [inverted],  and  so  to 
the  close,  then  taking  another.  And  that  kind  of  handling 
points  is  most  esteemed  when  two  parts  go  one  way,  and 
two  another  way,  and  most  commonly  in  tenths  or  thirds. 
Likewise  the  more  variety  of  pohits  be  showed,  the  more  is 
the  madrigal  esteemed :  and  withal  you  must  bring  in  fine 
bindings  (sincopations)  and  strange  closes,  according  as 
your  ditty  shall  move  you.  Also  in  compositions  of  six  parts 
(or  five)  you  must  have  an  especial  care  of  causing  your 
parts  to  give  place  one  to  sraotber.  which  you  cannot  do 
without  testing ;  nor  can  you  cause  them  to  rest  till  tbey 
have  expressed  that  part  of  the  dittying  which  they  have 
begun.'   (Treatiae,  1597.) 

The  madrigal  is  to  be  traced  to  a  veryearly  period  in  the 
history  of  vocal^music  in  parts :  to  the  Flemings  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  btrth,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  tbe  Italians  took  it  up  shortly  after,  with  what 
success  tbe  names  of  Palestrina,  Marenzio,  Couversi,  Fer- 
retti,  &c.,  will  bear  witness.  Nor  were  the  English  deficient 
in  emulation  or  slow  in  manifesting  it ;  Morley's  first  book 
of  madrigals  was  published  in  1594,  Weelkes's  in  1597, 
WUbye's  in  1598,  Bonnet's  in  1599,  and  only  a  few  years 
lattf,  John  Ward's  and  Orlando  Gttibons's  appeared.  Dow- 
land's  and  Ford's  lovely  compositions,  the  fbimer  published 
in  1597,  and  the  later  in  1607,  have  the  title  of  madrigal 
hestowed  on  them,  but  they  an  more  properly  part-songs, 
or  what  would  now  he  called  glees.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  say,  that  we  are  among  the  many  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  English  madrigalists  have  no  superiors. 
To  which  we  will  odd,  that  for  tbe  preservation  of  this  high 
order  of  composition,  the  art  has  lone  hem.  and  still  eon- 
tiniuB  to  be,  indebted  to  the  iiadruru  Soeute*  a  diA.  con- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  amateui%  founded  in  London  in  ]  741,  and 
which,  by  zeal  and  perseverance,  has  suoomded  in  dim^ajg 
throughout  the  British  Isles  a  taste  for  a  species  of  music 
as  delightful  as  it  is  scientific,  and  exactly  suited  to  tbe 
choral  societies  already  existing,  or  springing  up.  in  all  our 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns. 

Every  attempt  to  fix,  with  any  precision,  the  derivation  of 
this  word,  has  been  baffled.  Menage  thinks  that  Mandra^ 
'a  sbeep-ibld,'  is  its  source,  for  be  supposes  it  to  have  been, 
in  its  origin,  a  pastoral  song.  Bishop  Huet  considers  it  a 
corruption  of  Martegaux,  b  «ame  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  of  Provence,  wtku,  according  to  a  leai  ned  French 
writer,  excelled  in  the  eperies  of  poetical  composition  called 
the  Madrigale.  Dr.  Buroey  agrees  with  Doni,  who  derives 
it  tnm  Alia  Madre,  the  first  words  of  certain  short  hymns 
addressed  to  the  Vii^.  And  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks, 
that  there  is  a  town  in  Spain  named  MadrigaL  Bnt  all 
these  conjectures— ibr  they  amount  to  no  more— are 
merely  fusible,  and  we  only  oflbr  them  in  the  absence  ofa 
more  satisbotwy  etymoltwy. 

MADURA,  an  island  In  the  Eastern  seas,  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  norfh-east  coast  of  Juva.  This 
strait  is  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  largest  ships  to  pass 
through,  but  the  guidance  of  a  pilot  well  acquainted  with  the 
navi^lion  is  required  for  that  purpose.  Madura  lies  betweeu 
6"  5&  and  7°  30'  S.  lat,  and  between  110°  20' and  HI*"  SO' 
E.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  90  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  17  miles.  The  island  is  politically, 
divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is  nominally  under 
the  government  of  a  native  chief,  but  the  whole  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  Java.  These 
divisions  are :—  Bangkalan,  occupying  the  western ;  Pama- 
kassan,  the  centre ;  and  Sumanap.  ue  eastern  pwtions 
the  island.  Each  division  contains  a  town  or  capital,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  district  In  the  year  1 746  the  Dutch  ex- 
ercised so  much  authority  over  the  chleft  or  panumbahans 
of  Madura,  that  they  settled  the  order  of  succession,  and 
obliged  them  to  pay  a  tribute,  partly  in  money  and  partly 
in  the  products  of  the  country.  Tor  some  services  rendered 
to  the  Dutch  government  in  1825.  during  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Java,  the  chief  of  Sumanap  received  the  title  of 
sultan. 

Tbe  population  of  Madura  in  1815,  according  to  acersus 
madeb^  the  English  government,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  island,  was  218,659  souls,  of  whom  6344 
were  natives  of  China.  The  inhabitant*  reside  in  villages, 
of  which  tbere  are  about  1100  iu  tbe  island.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  natives  resembles  very  nearly  that  of  their  Javop 
nese  neighbours;  hut  they  are  more  warlike,  and  are  mora 
readily  disciplined  as  soldien,:  they  speak  a  peculiar  dialect, 
which  has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  in  use  in  Java. 
The  religion  of  the  Madurese  is  Brahminical.  and  the  prac- 
tice of  widows  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  thrii 
husbands  is  prevalent. 

The  soil  of  Madura  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of 
Sue  rice,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Java.  BufiViloes  and 
sheep  are  also  bred  for  exportation,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coco-nut  oil  is  also  prepared  fbr  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  principal  export-trade  of  the  island  consists 
of  salt,  many  cargoes  of  which  are  taken  every  year  to  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  (Stavorinus's  Voyagea;  CrewAird't 
Tndian  Arehipelagb.) 

MAANDtER.  [AifATOLiA.] 

MifiCE'NAS,  CAIUS  Cl'LNIUS,  belonged  to  tbe 
equestrian  order  (Horat.,  Conn.  i.  iO,  5 ;  Velleius  Patere., 

ii.  86;  Tac.,^w).vi.  11),  and  wasdescended  from  an  antient 
Etruscan  family  (Horat.,  Carm.  i.  1. 1 ;  iii-  29, 1 ;  Serm. 
i.  6, 1 )  at  Arretium.  (Liv.,  x.  3.)  Tbe  cognomen  Maecenas 
is  derived,  according  to  Varro,  from  a  town  of  tbe  same 
name.  (De  Ling.  Lai.,  vii.,  end.)  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
place  and  time  of  his  birth ;  but  he  appears  to  have  received 
a  superior  education,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe 
Greek  language.  (Hor.,  Carm.  iii.  8,5;  EpiatL  19,  I.) 
He  early  became  acquainted  with  Octavianus  (Augustus 
Crasar),  and  continued  through  his  life  an  intimate  friend 
and  chief  adviser  of  that  emperor.  While  Augustus  was 
engaged  in  opposiog  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  also  during 
many  of  his  otlier  wars,  Meecenas  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  city ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  prudence  and  sagacity  that  pear-e  was 
preserved  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of  Augustus.  (Tac, 
Jnn.,  vi.ll;  Dio.,xlix.l6:  Seneca,£ipi'«Ml4;  Hor.,  CumL 

iii.  39, 85 :  and  Linsi.)  Miwenas  is  said  to  have  dissuaded 
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Auguttns  from  hit  purpose  of  restoring  the  antient  Roman 
constitution,  vbich  Augustus  however  could  never  have 
eeriotuly  intended.  (Sueton.,  Oe<at).,  38;  Semea,  De  Brev. 
Vit.t  5.)  Heeeenu  was  held  in  the  greatest  honour  by  Au- 
gustus, although  daring  the  latt«  part  of  his  life  be  appears 
to  have  been  ibr  a  short  time  in  disgrace  with  the  emperor, 
principally  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  Terentia  (Tac., 
^nn.,iii.30;  Dio-,  liv.  19,  Iv.  7);  but  he  was  probably  re- 
eeived  into  fiivour  again  before  his  death,  which  happened 
B.C.  8,  four  ]  ears  af^r  that  of  Agrippa.  Mfecenas  enjoyed 
with  Agrippa  the  full  confidence  of  Augustus,  ana  his 
death  was  considered  by  Augustus  as  an  irreparable  loss. 
(Seneca,  De  Benejl.,  vi.  32.)  If  we  may  believe  a  tale  re- 
lated by  Dion,  he  sometimes  rebuked  the  emperor  with  the 
utmost  freedom  (Iv.  7). 

Mtecenas  was  a  great  patron  of  literature ;  and  it  was 
principally  owing  to  his  assistance  and  support  that  Virgil 
and  aomce  were  raised  Irom  a  state  of  poverty  and  i  ndigence, 
and  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  poetry.  Tbey  were 
both  admitted  to  his  friendship,  and  Horace  in  particular 
appears  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  him. 

The  health  of  Miecenas  was  not  eood  (Pliny,  H.  JV.,  vii. 
52),  and  was  probably  injured  by  his  luxurious  and  vo- 
luptuous habits.  (Sen..  Epui.  120 ;  Juv.,  xii.  39  ;  Fetron., 
81;  Dio,liv.30;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  54;  Plutarch,  £roftca,c.  16.) 
He  lived  in  a  magniScent  house  on  the  Esqutline  Hill,  from 
^wbich  Nero  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  burning  of  Rome. 
(Suet.,  Nero,  c.  38j  Sen.,  Epitt.  114  ) 

Mtecenas  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Their  loss  however  is  not  much  to  be  deplored, 
since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  antient  writers, 
they  were  written  in  a  very  artificial  and  aflfected  manner. 
(Suet,  Oct<w.,  c.  66 ;  Sen.,  Epiit.  114;  Tac,  DiW.  de  Orat^ 
c.  26,  who  speaks  of  the  ealamistros  MeecenaHs.)  They 
consisted  of  poems,  tragedies  (one  entitled  '  Prometheus.' 
and  another  '  Octavia*),  a  history  of  the  wars  of  Augustus 
(Hor.,  Carm.  ii.  12,  9).  and  a  symposium,  in  which  Virfpl 
and  Horace  were  introduced.  (Servius  on  Virg.  jEn.,  viii. 
310.)  The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  these  works  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Lion  under  the  title  of 
*  Mfficenatiana,  sivedeCCilnil  Mecenatis  Vitaet  Mwibus,' 
GK3ttingen,  1824. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  *  Saturnalia'  of  Macrobius 
(ii.  4),  in  which  he  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Au- 
giistw  to  HBcenoa,  in  which  the  emperor  ridicules  the 
style  of  his  friend :  '  Vale,  met  gentium,  melcule,  ebur  ex 
Etrutria,  lafbr  (lacer?)  Aretinum,  adamas  supemas,  Tibe- 
rinum  margaritum,  Cilniorum  sman^de,  jaspis  flgulorum. 
berylle  Povsense,  carbunculum  habeas,  'iva  awrifiu  v&vra 
uaXayaa  (Iva  avvrtivu  irdvra  fiaXiyfiara?)  mCBcharuiD.* 

MAELSTROM.  [Trondhkim.I 

M^NUTIA.  or  MENU'RA,  Dr.  Shaw's  and  Dr.  La- 
.tbam's  name  for  a  singular  genus  of  birds,  whoso  place  in 
the  system  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
ornithologists. 

In  '  An  Account  of  tbe  Etiglish  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  its  first  settlement  in  January,  1  788,  to  Au- 
gust, 1S0I,  &a.  &c.,  to  which  are  added  some  particulars  of 
New  Zealand,  compiled  by  permission  from  the  MSS.  of 
Lieut-Grovemor  King;  and  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  by 
Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  &c.  &o.,  abstracted  from 
tbe  Journal  of  Mr.  Bas^  by  Lieut.  Collins  of  the  Royal 
Marines,'  &c.  (4to.  2  vols.,  1802,  London),  itbppears  that  in 
January,  1798,  in  consequence  of  the  determmation  of  cer- 
tain Irishmen  to  go  out  for  the  discovery  of  a  settlement  for 
themselves,  the  governor,  after  ineffectually  trying  corporal 
punishment,  determined,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  spirit 
of  emigration,  to  convince  these  Irish  by  their  own  expe- 
rience of  the  danger  and  difficulties  which  attended  it,  and 
accordingly  he  caused  four  of  the  strongest  and  hardiest 
among  them  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  a  journey  of  discovery.  They  were  to  be  accom- 
panied l^  three  men,  upon  wnom  the  governor  knew  be 
could  depend,  and  who  were  to  lead  them  back  when  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted  with  their  journOT  over  the  worst  and 
roost  dangerous  part  of  the  country.  A  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der the  guides  was  discovered,  and  counteracted  by  the 
addition  of  four  soldiers  to  the  guides,  and  on  the  1 4th  tbey 
set  off  from  Paramatta.  On  the  24th  the  soldiers  returned 
with  three  of  the  deputies,  who,  having  gained  the  fiwt  of 
tne  first  mountains,  were  so  completely  sick  of  the  journey, 
and  of  the  prospect  befinre  them,  that  l^y  requested  to 


return  with  tbe  soldiers,  whose  mission  here  terminated. 
Tbe  three  persons  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  Iriab- 
mea  returned  on  the  9th  of  February.  *  On  atnug^ng  their 
courses  and  distanciba  on  paper,  th^r  appeared  to  have  m* 
veiled  in  a  direction  aouui-west  three-fourths  west  about 
140  miles  from  I^ramatta.  Thej  brought  in  with  them 
one  of  the  birds  which  they  had  namM  pheuants,  but 
which,  on  examination,  appeared  to  h^  a  variety  of  the  Bird 
of  Paradise.   The  size  of  this  curious  and  handsome  bird 
was  that  of  a  common  hen ;  the  colour  a  reddish-black,  the 
bill  long,  the  legs  black  and  very  strong.   The  tail,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  vras  formed  of  several  feathers,  two  of 
which  were  the  principal,  having  the  interior  sides  scalloped 
alternately  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  reddishrbrown  inclimng 
to  orange,  shading  gently  into  a  white  or  silver  colour  next 
'  the  stem,  crossing  each  other,  and  at  the  very  ^treanitf 
terminating  in  a  broad  black  round  finishing.   The  differ- 
ence of  colour  in  the  scallops  did  not  proceed  fam  mojyn- 
eise  change  in  the  colour  itself  but  mm  ib»  textnre  of  the 
feather,  which  was  alternately  thiektt  and  thinner.  Tbe 
fibres  of  the  outer  side  of  the  stem  were  natrow,  and  of  a 
lead  colour.   Two  other  feathers  of  equal  length,  and  of  a 
blueisb  or  lead  colour,  lay  within  those;  very  narrow,  and 
having  fibres  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem.   Many  otha 
feathers  of  the  same  length  lay  within  those  again,  which 
were  of  a  pale  greyish  colour,  and  of  the  most  delicate  tex- 
ture, resembling  more  the  skeleton  of  a  feather  than  a  per- 
fect one.'    Lieut  Collins  then  gives  a  figure  of  the  bird 
'  from  the  pencil  of  a  capital  artist,'  which  seems  to  have 
been  handed  down  from  author  to  author,  and  is  indeed 
upon  the  whole  correct,  with  the  name  ot^Mnenm  nh 
perba. 

H.  Temminck  arranged  the  form  under  his  order  of  In- 
sectivorous Birds  Omeetivoret),  among  the  Tlmiahea,  giving 
it  a  position  between  Cinclw  and  Pitta. 

Cuvier  does  not  differ  much  in  his  views  from  M.  Tbh> 
minck;  for  he  places  it  among  his  great  group  of  AcwmMr 
(Cuvier's  2nd  order),  and  it  stands  in  the  '  Rdgne  Animal' 
in  the  following  relative  position:  '  Ort'o^,  Gynamf*, 
MiPnura,  Motacilla.' 

M.  Vieillot  differs  almost  entirely  from  both  Temminck 
and  Cuvier ;  for,  though  he  includes  it  in  his  second  onla, 
which  corresponds  with  the  Imessoret  of  Mr.  Vigors,  the 
Lyrifen  stand  in  M.  Vieiltot's  *  Analyse'  at  the  extremity  of 
that  order,  and  near  the  groups  of  Co/untda  and  Pau^ope. 
Illiger,  in  bis  Prodrotmu,  arranged  it  among  the  Hawrm 
Before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  tbe  viem  man 
modern  authors,  it  is  i^ht  to  put  Uie  readw  in  pomassiMi 
of  Cuviet^s  description,  with  his  reasons  tor  classing  Mamtn 
as  he  did.  He  says  that  the  size  of  the  bird  (a  little  lesi 
than  that  of  a  common  pheasant)  has  caused  it  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Gallinaceous  Birds,  but  that  it  bdongs  evi- 
dently to  the  Passerine  order  from  its  feet,  whose  toes 
(excepting  the  first  articulation  of  the  extern^  and  middle 
toe)  are  separated,  while  the  form  approaches  the  Thrushes 
(Merles)  in  the  structure  of  the  bill,  which  is  triangular  at 
its  base,  elongated,  and  a  little  compressed,  and  notched 
towards  its  point ;  the  membranous  nostrils  are  large  and 
partially  covered  with  feathers  as  in  the  Jays.  Manura,  be 
adds,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  great  toil  of  the  mak^ 
which  is  very  remarkable  for  the  three  sMlsof  feathers  that 
compose  it.  The  twelve  ordinary  feathers  axe  very  Ions,  with 
loose  and  very  distant  barbs ;  two  more  in  the  middle  an 
Airnished  on  one  side  only  with  dose-set  barbs,  uid  two 
external  ones  are  curved  in  the  form  of  an  S,  or  like  tbe 
branches  of  a  IjTe,  whose  internal  barbs,  which  are  large 
and  close-set,  represent  a  broad  ribbon,  white  tbe  external 
ones  are  very  short  and  do  not  become  enla^;ed  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  feathers.  Tbe  female  has  only  twdve 
feathers  of  the  ordinary  structure. 

Mr.  Vigors  (Zmn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.),  who  alludes  to  the 
position  assigned  to  the  bird  by  the  authors  above  men- 
tioned, places  it  at  tbe  extreme  of  his  third  order  (i?afore>), 
among  his  family  oi  Cradda,  for  reasons  which  tin  reader 
will  find  stated  in  a  fermer  volume.  [Cracids,  vol.  viii, 
p.  128.1 

H.  Lesson  speaka  of  the  position  of  the  Mtettura  aa  &r 
from  being  flxra,  and  though  he  follows  Cuvier  in  pindag 
it  among  the  Patsereaux,  he  observes  that  some  anthoa 
think  that  it  would  stand  better  at  the  side  of  Megapo^uit 
in  the  Gallinaceous  order.  After  quoting  the  words  of  Ga- 
Tier  given  above,  he  says,  'The  Ibnnra  has  then  bam 
arraBged  lomethnes  am(»i(^  the^al^i^B^^^^r^)mdar  tfca 
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name  of  the  Lyre-l^etuant  or  I^tetuant  of  the  Woodt,  and 
■ometimes .  at  the  end  of  the  Calaos  [Horitbill,  tqI.  xii.] 
and  the  Hoazint  [Chacidx,  vol.  viii.,  p.  132],  as  M.  Vieillot 
classed  it,  while,  scientifically  speaking,  it  is  near  the 
Thrusfua  that  Meenura  ought  to  take  its  place,  though  it 
departs  distinctly  from  them  in  the  form  of  the  bodv.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (*  Classification  of  Birdg,'  vol.  li.,  1837) 
alludas  to  the  place  assigned  to  Meenura  and  Megapodius  by 
Mr.  Vigors,  and  says  that  they  certainly  accord  more  with 
that  family  than  with  any  other  group  of  the  GallinaceiB. 
Mr.  Swsinson  observes  that  both  these  genera  have  the 
feet  aneommonly  large,  and  that  both  seem  to  represent  the 
seansorial  genus  Orthonyx,  a  bird  indeed  scarcely  larger 
than  a  sparrow,  but  agreeing  in  the  vory  remarkable  sean- 
sorial character  of  having  the  three  fore"  toes  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  '  If,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  '  the  Cracidte,  as 
we  believe,  is  the  seansorial  family  of  the  Raaores,  this  sin- 
(fulat  analogy  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  in  two 
groups  representing  the  same  tribes.'  In  the  synopsis  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Swainson  cancels  the  terra  Cra- 
tid<e,  and  substitutes  in  its  place  the  family  Megapodines 
(Megapodids  ?},  remarking,  that  as  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  an  attentive  stiidy  of  this  family,  that  Craa: 
is  an  aberrant  genus,  he  has  thought  it  be'ter  to  correct  his 
former  error,  and  to  name  the  whole  from  that  group  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  types;  and  he  makes  Mamtra  the  first 
genus  of  his  '  Family  Megapodinet,  Great/oots,'  with  the 
fellowing 

Generic  Character.— Bill  moderate,  depressed  at  the 
base,  straight;  the  tip  obsoletely  notched.  Nostrils  naked 
and  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Feet  very  large, 
strong  and  robust;  nearly  all  the  anterior  toes  equal;  the 
claws  enormous  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  obtuse,  and  slightly 
curved.  Winst  short.  Tail  very  long,  lyre-shaped;  the 
feathers  singularly  developed.  The  typical  or  conirostral 
form  of  the  whole  ftiraily. 

Example.  Meenura  swperbct,  Manura  Lyra  or  Lyrata, 
Mesnura  Novte  Holla  ndiee,  Shaw,  Lath.,  Meenura  pwa- 
disea,*  Vieill.,  the  only  species  known. 

Description.  — l.ie\itecant  CoHins,  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  gives,  towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  *  a  more 
Tuinute  and  ornithol(^cat  description  (with  which  he  had 
been  *  ftivoured ')  than  that  stated  above.  The  second  de- 
scription is  as  follows.  '  The  bill  of  this  bird,  which  has 
been  named  the  Mesnura  superba,  is  straight,  having  the 
nostrils  in  the  centre  of  Ike  teak.  The  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  furnished  with  hairs  lil^e  feathers  turning  down; 
the  upper  mandible  is  at  the  base,  somewhat  like  that  ol 
the  pigeon.  The  eye  is  a  dark  hazel,  with  a  bare  space 
around  it.  The  throat  and  chin  are  of  a  dark  rufous  colour ; 
the  rest,  with  the  body,  of  a  dusky  grey.  The  feathers  on 
the  rump  are  longer  than  tlnse  of  the  body,  and  more 
divided.  The  colour  of  the  wings,  whicTi  are  concave,  is 
dark  rufous.  The  legs  and  claw*  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  particularly  the  claws.  The  outward  toe  is  con- 
nected with  the  middle  one  as  fa;  aa  the  first  joint.  The 
tail  is  long,  and  composed  of  three  iifferent  sorts  of  feathers, 
of  which  tne  upper  side  is  of  a  darr  grey,  with  ferruginous 
spots.  The  first  two  lower  feathers,  which  are  a  little 
curved  in  two  directions,  are  beneath  if  a  pearly  colour,  en- 
riched with  several  crescent-shaped  sjaces,  of  a  rich  rufous 
and  black  colour.  The  lamiiiGB  art  unwebbed,  turned 
round  toward  the  extremity,  and  ornan^nted  with  a  black 
bar,  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and  fringei  at  the  end.  The 
ihaft  of  the  second,  which  is  likewise  loig,  is  fringed  with 
long  hair-like  filaments;  and  the  third,  which  is  also  long 
and  curved,  is  plumed  on  the  inner  side  oriy,  except  at  (be 
extremity,  where  there  are  a  few  separate*  filaments  of  a 
dark-grey  colour." 

'  The  female  Mesnura  superha  differs  very  '.ittle  from  the 
male,  except  in  the  tail,  which  is  coraposel  of  twelve 
feathers,  a  little  cun'ed  and  plumed,  having  the  upper  side 
dark  rufous  and  grey,  and  the  under  of  a  pearly  colour.* 

The  more  modem  descriptions  of  the  tail  of  'he  female 
state  it  to  be  simply  brown,  and  composed  of  '.ong  uni- 
form feathers,  whiA  are  straight  and  graduateiL 

Notwithstand.ng  the  sombre  hues  of  this  extraordinary 
bird,  the  magnificence  and  peculiar  structure  of  the  beau- 
tiful tail  of  the  male,  which  imitates  the  form  of  an  antient 
Grecian  lyre,  give  it  a  superb  appearance. 

Xoeo/i^.— New  South  Wales,  principally  in  the  foresta  of 

«  •  Thli  li  lh«  nwa  bjr  Hi.  SmlMaai 


Eucalyptus  and  Caaaurina  which  cover  tite  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  in  their  rocky  and  retired  avenues. 

Habita. — lieutenant  Collins  says  that  '  the  followmg 
particulars  relating  to  these  birds  were  observed  by  persons 
resident  in  the  country,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  what 
is  here  told.  They  frequent  retired  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  interior ;  have  been  seen  to  run  remarkably  fast,  but 
their  tails  are  so  cumbrous  that  they  cannot  tly  in  a  direct 
line.  They  sing  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  beginning 
from  the  time  when  they  quit  the  valley,  until  they  attain 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  they  scrape  together  a  small 
hillock  with  iheir  tail  spread  over  them,  imitating  succes- 
sively the  note  of  every  bird  known  in  the  country.  They 
then  return  to  the  valley.*  If  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  this  account  as  far  as  relates  to  the  singing,  it  would 
assist  the  views  of  those  who  would  place  Mesnura  near  the  i 
Thrushes ;  among  the  gallinaceous  birds,  singing,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  as  applied  to  birus.  is  not 
known.  But  this  sort  of  statements,  taken  as  they  mostly 
are  from  the  relation  of  those  who  are  not  very  careful  as 
to  the  truth  of  their  communications,  if  they  can  only  sur- 
prise and  please  their  auditors,  must  be  received  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  The  'song'  is  not  corroborated  by 
subsequent  observers. 

Mr.  Caley  informed  Mr.  Vigors,  that  from  the  observa- 
tions be  was  enabled  to  make  o^  these  birds  during  his  stay 
in  New  Holland,  it  was  his  opinion  that  these  birds  were 
gallinaceous.  Mr.  Caley  generally  found  them  in  flocks,' 
and  for  the  roost  part  on  the  ground.  M.  Lesson  states  that 
they  come  forth  in  the  evening  and  (he  morning,  remaining 
qniet  during  the  day  on  the  trees  whereon  they  perch.'  He 
says  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  that 
he  only  saw  two  skins  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that  chief-justice 
Field  of  Gibraltar,  who  was  long  a  resident  in  New  Hol- 
land, assured  him  (Mr.  S.)  that  Mesnura  in  all  its  habits  was 
a  gallinaceous  bird,  living  on  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
being  very  fond  of  rolling  in  tne  dust. 
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Some  or  the  tail-fea.then  of  MBUiira  *up«rba. 


Mr  Iteanett  in  his  'Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,' 
&c.,  remarks  that  this  '  Native  Wood-Pheasant,'  or  '  Lyre 
Bird'  of  the  colonists ;  the  '  B£leck-B61eck '  and  '  Balan- 
gara',  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  is  abundant  about  the  moun- 
tain-raofres  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  tail  feathers  are 
detached  entire  from  the  bird,  and  are  sold  in  the  shops  at 
Sydney  in  pairs.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  price  was 
formerly  low ;  but  now  that  the  bird,  from  continued  de- 
struction, has  become  rare,  their  tails  fetch  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings  the  pair.  About  the  ruigas  however  of  the 
Tumat  couDtry.  whwe  they  have  been  seldom  destroyed, 
they  are  more  ^equently  seen. 

The  same  author  states  that  it  has  its  young  in  Deoem- 
b«,  the  season  when  all  the  wild  animals  in  the  colony  are 
pradured,  and  can  be  then  procured  with  iacility.  *lt  is,* 
sajrs  Mr.  Bennett  in  continuation, '  a  bird  of  heavy  flight 
but  Bwift  of  foot.  On  catching  &  glimpse  of  the  sportsman 
it  runs  with  rapidity,  aided  by  the  wings  in  gettms;  over 
logs  qf  wood,  rocks,  or  any  obstruction  to  its  progress ;  it  sel* 
dom  flies  into  trees,  except  to  roost,  and  then  rises  only 
from  branch  to  branch:  they  build  in  old  hollow  trunks  of 
trees  which  are  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  holes  of 
rocks;  the  nest  is  formed,  merely  of  dried  grass  or  dried 
leaves  scraped  together ;  the  female  lays  from  twelve  to 
gixteea  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  fisw  scattered  blue 
spots ;  the  young  are  difflcult  to  catch,  as  they  run  with 
rapidity,  concealing  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  bushes. 
The  Lyre  Pheasant,  on  descending  from  high  trees,  on  which 
it  pOTches*  has  been  seen  to  fly  some  distance ;  it  is  more 
often  observed  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,'  and 
in  the  evenings,  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Like  alt 
the  gallinaceous  tribe,  it  scratches  about  the  ground  and 
roots  of  trees,  to  pick  up  seeds,  insects,  &c.  The  aborigines 
decorate  their  greasy  locks,  in  addition  to  the  emu  feathers, 
with  the  splendid  tail  feathers  of  this  bird,  when  they  can 
procure  them.' 

Mr.  Bennett  laments  the  r^id  disappeamnce  of  the  races 
of  animals  finind  in  a  new  country,  and  which  are  pursued, 
whether  useful  or  danserous,  even  to  exterminatun.  He 
statM  that  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony  the  harmless 
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'  kangaroos  and  emus  are  rarely  seen,  when  they  night  enW 
be  domesticated  about  the  habitations.  '  llie  same  lemui,' 
he  adds,  *  applies  to  the  Lyre  Pbeasant  Why  tie  they  tut 
domesticated,  before  by  axtmunatjai,  they  an  lot  to  m 

forever?* 

We  trust  that  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  spirited  ifr 
dividual  who  will  not  sufier  the  loss  to  take  place,  but  beatii 
hinuelf  to  import  theie  BMuniifioeat  birds.  Taai  they  wwilri 
live  in  this  oounlry,  as  veil  as  the  Kmus  and  Kunroog, 
with  ordinary  care,  thm  can  be  Httle  doubt;  udUur 
would  form  a  striking  addition  to  our  aviarieB,— pntn]!* 
even  to  our  homesteads. 
UMCms,  PALUS.  [Aiorr.  Ska  or.] 
MifiRA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Amphipodmu 
crustaceans. 

Example,  Mmu  gromnuma.  Leach  (Cafww  Gammmi 
grotsimantu,  Montagu).  '  Linn.  Trans.,'  ix.,  tab.  4.  fig.  5. 
Very  oommon  on  the  English  coasts,  wh^e  it  is  found  undet 
stones  and  rocks  at  low  water. 

MAESTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  German  astronomer,  Wn 
about  the  year  1542,  probably  at  TiibiuKen,  in  Wirtembea^. 
at  the  universitvof  which  plaoe  he  held  the  appointment 
professor  of  mathematics.  WhiWresidentinltalyhebeoffle 
acquainted  with  Galilei,  whose  eonversioa  frnn  die  doetriw 
of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  Coperaieus  is  partly  attributed  I9 
some  authorities  to  the  argumento  adduced  by  Uaestlin  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Upon  bis  return  to  Getmany  be  be- 
came tutor  to  Kepler,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  inuked 
liberality;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  beoeat  vbich 
Kepler  must  have  derived  from  his  instruction,  he  declined 
accepting  any  pecuniary  remuneration  whatever;  indeed 
Kepler  does  not  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  gntitnda 
towards  him,  for  both  in  his  '  Mysterium  Cosmc^raphicam,' 
and  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  '  Narrative  of  Rbeticug,'  be 
acknowledges  the  great  encouragement  he  had  invariably 
received  from  his  tutor;  and  at  a  later  period,  when 
stru^ling  with  disappointment  and  poverty,  be  iweseoted  | 
him  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  bearing  an  qipropriati 
inscription.  Haestlin  died  at  Tubingen,  in  1590.  Hii 
pubUshed  works  are:  1,  *De  Stelli  nova.*  2.*Epbaw 
rides,  according  to  the  Prutenic  Tables  by  Erumu 
Reinold.' 1551.  3,  "Thesis  de  Eclipsibus.*  4,'Obsemtio 
et  Demonstratio  Comets  anni  1577  et  1578,'  TiibiDg..  lifS. 
4to.  5, '  Consideratio  et  Observatio  Cometse,'  1680;  Hq- 
detb.,  1581.  6,  '  Alterum  Examen  Gregoriani  I^endarii' 
Tubine.,  1586, 4to.  7, '  Epitome  Astronomis,'  Tiibing.,  1597, 
1610,  &c.) 

(Vfui's  Bibliotheca  BHi.i  Hatton's  Mathmtatieal  Dk- 
tionarv,  &c.) 

MATFE'I.  SCIPIO'NE,  Marquis,  bom  at  Veroni  in 
1675,  of  a  noble  &mily,  was  educated  in  the  college  oi 
Parma,  and  showed  an  early  sptitude  for  poetry  and  liien- 
ture  in  general.   When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suceettiiu 
Iffoke  out.  be  entered  as  s  volunteer  the  Bavarian  lerm 
in  which  his  brother  Alesundro  Maffei  held  the  tank  of 
general.   After  passing  asme  time  in  Germany  he  led  the 
army  for  Italy  with  the  vew  of  devoting  himself  entirely  u> 
study.   He  wrote  upon  many  and  various  subjects,  and  be  , 
nerally  wrote  well.   His  principal  works  are— I,  ' 
erope,  a  tragedy,  tie  first  written  in  Italian  which  de- 
serves the  name;  it  vas  received  with  great  applause,  and 
went  through  seven^  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime.  3. 
*  Verona  IlTustrata,*  which  is  the  principal  work  of  Maffei, 
and  full  of  antiquO'ian  and  historical  learning.   The  flnt 
part  contains  a  history  of  Verona  from  its  foundation  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  ;  the  second  is  a  literaiy  bistray  of 
Verona,  with  biigraphtoal  notices  of  the  native  wriien;  { 
the  third  is  a  stnngers  guMe  to  all  the  remarkable  objects  : 
in  Verona  and  4s  neighoourhood ;  in  the  fbiuth  the  author  | 
illustrates  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  that  city,  which  it 
one  of  the  beit  preserved  remains  of  the  kind.  The  vbale 
work  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  sound  criticism,  and  exbibiis 
the  various  Matures  of  the  social,  political,  aud  intellectu^ 
state  of  tbst  part  of  Italy  during  a  long  course  of  ages.  3,  ' 
'  Delia  Sdenza  chiamata  Cavalleresca  libri  tr£,'  dedicated 
to  Pope  Gement  XL,  in  which  he  combats  the  absurdity  of 
duelling,    4,  Three  treatises  against  the  belief  then  still 

Srevaleit,  in  magic :  *  Arte  Magica  dileguata,*  1 749 ;'  Arte 
lagicit  distrutta.*  1750;  'Arte  Magica  anniehilata,' I'St 
Maffei  was  chained  by  one  Tartarotti  with  bemg  almost  an 
infldfll  because  be  did  not  believe  in  sorcerv.  s,  'IWttstit 
dei  Teatri  antiohi  e  modemi,*  in  wbidi  he  took  np  the  da- 
taoat  of  tfaeatried  perfonnera  Bfpnuat  tlw  iennnciatkw  « 
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Fattier  Coneina,  a  DomiDican,  who  attributed  to  them  all 
the  Qomiption  of  the  age.  Pope  Benedict  XIV..  in  a  brief 
dated  the  5th  of  October,  1 7  50.  addressed  to  Maffei,  testified 
his  full  approbation  of  this  defence,  saying  that  '  theatres 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  that  the  performances 
ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  honest  and  decorous.' 

Maffei  had  a  controversy  with  the  Jansenista  on  account 
of  something  vhieh  he  wrote  concerning  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tua  [JANSBNim] ;  and  also  because  be  maintained,  against 
tTo  priests  of  Verona  named  Ballerini,  that  it  was  Uiwfiil  to 
receive  a  moderate  interest  on  a  loan  of  money. '  Impic^ 
(lei  Dauaro.*  The  Jansenist  party,  which  vas  povernil  la 
North  Italy,  prevailed  on  the  Venetian  senate  to  exile 
Mafibi,  who  was  then  seventy  years  of  age.  But  the  senate 
soon  perceived  their  error,  and  Maffei  was  honourably  re- 
called after  four  months,  and  re-entered  Verona  in  triumph. 

Maffei,  in  union  with  VallisDieri  and  Zeno,  originated  the 
first  literary  Journal  which  appeared  in  Italy,  '  Giornale  dei 
Letterati,'  begun  in  1710,  and  which  was  continued  till 
1 730.  After  the  discontinuance  of  that  journal  he  wrote  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  it  under  the  name  of  '  Osservazioni 
Letterarie,'  of  which  he  published  six  volumes. 

In  1733  Maffei  visited  France,  where  he  collected  the 
materials  for  his  work,'  Gallias  Antiqnitates,*  which  he 
afterwards  published.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  From  France 
he  visited  England,  and  was  wdl  received  at  the  court  of 
George  II.,  especially  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  very 
fond  of  Italian  literature.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  he  also 
visited,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  travelled 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Italy  afler 
an  absence  of  four  years. 

Maffei  died  at  Verona  in  the  year  1755,  being  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  the  well  mwited  reputation  of  one  of  the 
first  Italian  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(ComiAoi,  Secoli  delta  Letigratura  ItaUana;  J.^'mia- 
tnont^  Ehgio  di  Sdpione  Maffei.) 

There  is  another  but  much  older  writer  of  the  seme 
name,  Griovanni  Maffei,  who  wrote  a  '  History  of  the  East 
Indies,'  in  Latin,  in  16  books,  of  which  an  Italian  transla- 
tion was  published  at  Florence  in  1 589. 

MAFRA  is  the  name  of  a  vast  and  roagniQcent  pile  of 
buildings,  which  contain  a  church,  royal  palace,  and  convent, 
ftitiiated  in  a  bleak  solitary  country  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Lisbon,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coasL 
It  was  founded  by  King  John  V.  in  the  year  1717,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Escurial  of  Spain.  The  plan  of  the  edifice 
forms  a  quadrangle,  measuring  from  east  to  west  760  feet, 
and  from  north  to  south  670  feet  In  the  centre  of  the 
west  front  is  a  sort  of  Ionic  hexastyle  ptNrtico.  which  leads 
to  the  qhurch ;  and  at  each  side  is  a  pavilkm,  (me  far  the 
accommodation  of  the  royal  fomily.  the  other  ibr  the  patriarch 
sf  Lisbon  and  mitred  canons.  Aootfaer  part  of  the  building 
is  the  monastery,  which  contains  300  cells,  a  college,  and  a 
library,  said  to  consist  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  volumes. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  numerous  columns  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  six  very  fine  columns  of  red  marble,  b^des 
large  pannels  and  tables  of  perfectly  black  marble,  hiehly 
polished.  The  number  of  apartments  in  the  whole  building 
IS  reckoned  at  866,  and  the  doors  and  windows  at  5200. 
The  whole  of  this  building  is  vaulted  and  covered  over 
with  Hags,  forming  a  vast  terrace.  The  gardens  attached 
to  the  building  are  very  extensive,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall ; 
they  are  well  stored  with  a  variety  of  exotics,  imported  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Father  Joam  de  Prado  pub- 
lished a  ftill  description  Mafra  in  1 751.  The  small  town 
of  Hafira  has  grown  up  round  the  monastery.  (Kinsey* 
Portugal  HhuhvUed ;  laurph]^  3Vamb  in  Ibrttigal.) 

HAGADOXO,  or  HUKDBESHA.  a  town  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  town  is  situated 
about  2*  30'  N.  lat  and  45°  E.  long.,  and  is  the  only  im- 
portant place  on  the  whole  coast  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  long  coral  reef,  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
Umarween  and  Chamgany ;  the  latter  consists  entirely  of 
tombs.  Umarween  contains  neatly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stone  houses,  built  in  the  Spanish  style.  It  carries  on  some 
commerce  with  Arabia.  Its  exports  are  ivory,  gum,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  cloth ;  it  imports  sugar,  dates,  salt-fish, 
arms,  and  slaves.  Its  sovereign  is  dependent  on  the  Iman 
of  Muscat  in  Arabia.  (Owen's  yoifage$  to  explore  the 
Shores  (^AMea,  An^a,  and  3£adaga»car.} 

IfAGAl^U^NS,  FBRNANDO,  commonly  but  incoiw 


reotly  called  Magellan  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sea-officers  of  bis  time,  and  as  a  navigator  and  di»x>verer 
only  inferior  to  Columbus.  He  was  bom  about  1470,  in 
some  place  in  Alemtejo,  and  entered  the  Portuguese  nav>' 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  served  for  five  years  undor  Alfonso  Albuquerque, 
and  distinguidied  himself  at  the  conquest  of  the  town  of 
Malacca  in  1511.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe,  either 
from  discontent  because  the  recompense  whidi  he  bought 
due  to  his  serrioes,  and  which  he  had  demanded,  had  been 
refused,  or  through  fear  of  punishment  for  having embexzled 
some  money  intrusted  to  hmi.  Being  desirous  to  distinguish 
himself  by  some  great  enterprise,  and  finding  that  the  nu- 
merous voyages  to  America  had  made  it  evident  that  this 
continent  extended  to  a  great  distance  towards  the  south, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands,  discovered  a  few  years  before,  were  situated 
much  farther  to  the  west,  he  revived  the  idea  of  Columbus 
of  sailing  to  Asia  by  a  westerly  course.  According  to  some 
authorities  he  proposed  the  enterprise  to  King  Emanuel,  who 
rejected  it ;  but  others  assert  that  he  made  the  proposal  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  it  was  favour- 
ably received  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  the  regent,  and  after- 
wards approved  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  A  squadron  of 
five  vessels,  with  236  men  on  hoard,  was  fitted  out  fbr  that 
purpose,  and  Magalbaens  left  S.  Lucar  de  Barameda  on  the 
20th  September.  1519.  His  object  being  to  discover  a  strait 
or  open  sea,  which  would  take  him  to  the  Moluccas,  he 
directed  his  course  with  great  judgment  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Brazil,  and  entered  the  La  Plata  river,  but  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  strait  He  then  sailed  south- 
ward, along  the  eastern  coast  of  AmericA,  and  was  obliged 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of  S.  JuUan  (near  50°  S. 
lat),  where  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  In  de- 
tecting and  putting  down  this  conspiracy  he  showed  great 
sagacity,  prudence,  and  resolution.  He  discovered  and  entered 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  about  the  end  of  October, 
1 520.  and  reached  its  western  extremity  on  the  27th  of  Nov., 
when  he  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  navinted  the  ^icifio 
for  3  months  and20  days  without  findin({  an islanc^hut  during 
this  course  he  enjoyed  continuous  fair  weather,  with  snch 
favourable  winds,  that  he  bestowed  on  this  ocean  the  name 
of  Pacific,  which  it  still  bears.  The  length  of  tlw  voyage 
however  reduced  tiio  crew  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  food,  and  they  began  to  suffer  also  from  the  scurvy.  So 
great  were  their  hardships,  that  Pigafetta,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  is  ^mly  persuaded  that  an  expedi- 
tion round  the  world  would  never  be  undertaken  again ;  and 
indeed  more  than  fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  voyage 
of  Magalhaens  and  that  of  Drake  (1577).  On  the  6Ui  of 
March,  1521,  Ma^haens  arrived  at  a  group  of  islands, 
which  he  oi^led  Los  Ladrones,  from  ue  inclination  to 
theft  which  the  inhabitants  displayed.  After  having  re- 
fVeshad  hu  crew,  he  continued  his  oourse  westward,  and  dis- 
covered the  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  he 
called  the  archipelago  of  S.  losaro.  He  induced  a  chief- 
tain of  the  island  of  Zeba  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  promising  to  assist  him  in  subduing 
his  enemies.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  chieftain  of  the  small  island  of  Matan.  but  he 
was  courageously  resisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  in 
the  contest.  The  command  of  his  vessels  devolved  on  Juan 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  who  eonduoted  them  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  thence  to  Spain. 

MAGALHAENS,  STRAITS  OF.  commonly  caUed  the 
Straits  q/*  Magellan,  is  the  most  extensive  known  strait  on 
the  surntce  of  the  globe.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line  is 
above  200  miles ;  hut  if  the  three  great  bends  are  taken  into 
the  account,  it  is  rather  more  than  300  miles.  It  divides 
the  conttnent  of  South  America  ficom  the  South  American 
Archipelago,  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The 
eastern  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  de  las  Virgines  on  the 
continent  and  by  (jape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Queen  Ca- 
therine's Foreland,  which  is  on  King  Charles's  Southland, 
the  largest  of  the  islands  composing  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At 
its  western  entrance  are  Cape  Pillar  on  the  south,  on  the 
island  of  South  DesoWtion,  and  Cape  Victory  on  the  north, 
on  a  small  island  belonging  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  ncrthern  bend  of  the  Strait  approaches 
53"  10' S.  lat.  and  the  most  southern  inlet  called  Admiralty 
Sound,  55*  8.  latitude.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  strait 
is  situated  m  about  68°  20'  W.  long.,  and  western  m 
about  74-  «'  □igi^i.^d  by  Google 
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This  ttrait  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  eastern  part  extends  from  Cape  de  las  Virgines  to  Cape 
Negro,  and  its  direction  ms  fer  as  the  first  Narrow  is  nearly 
west,  but  afterwards  to  the  south  of  west  In  two  places 
the  strait  contracts  to  a  width  of  five  or  six  mfles.  fonning 
the  two  Narrows,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  De  la  Ea- 
peranza,  and  the  second  that  of  S.  Simon.  It  is  extremely 
d^cult  and  dangerous  to  pass  through  these  Narrows  from 
east  to  vest,  as  western  winds  prevail  in  them  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  western  eurrents,  which  set  through 
them*  lometimsa  acquire  such  strength  as  to  run  more  than 
wena  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  which  approaches  the  rapidity  of 
a  mountain-torrent.  The  eas^m  part  of  the  strait  is  not 
encumbered  with  islands  and  cliflfe,  except  at  its  western 
extremity  near  Cape  Negro,  where  there  occurs  the  island 
of  Isabella  and  some  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  some  shoals. 
The  oountry  on  both  sides  of  this  part  of  the  strait  is  rather 
lerel,  except  that  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a  range 
of  hills  rises  on  each  side  to  a  moderate  height,  but  with 
lather  a  precipitous  ascent  No  trees  grow  in  this  country ; 
the  bushes  are  few  in  number  and  stunted,  and  the  grass 
eoarse  though  abundant 

The  central  portion  of  the  strait,  fhmi  Cape  Negro  to 
Cape  Froward,  lies  north  and  south,  and  is  the  widest 
part,  extending  in  two  large  inlets,  called  the  Useless  Bay 
and  Admiralty  Sound,  deep  into  King  Charles's  Southland. 
This  part  of  the  strait  is  the  easiest  to  navigate,  being 
ftee  from  islands  and  cliffs,  except  the  large  island  of  Daw- 
•OD.  The  country  on  both  sides  rises  into  high  mountains, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Froward  and  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  King  Charles's  Southland.  Some  of  the 
peaks  are  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  occurs  at  about 
3500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Mount  Sarmiento  on  Tierra 
del  Fuego  attains  the  height  of  6000  feet  Between 
the  mountains  there  are  valleys  of  some  extent,  which,  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  themselves,  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber-trees. 

Tlie  western  part  of  ^e  strait  extends  from  Cape  Fhnrard 
to  Cape  Pillar,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  and  north- 
vest.  This  part  is  very  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of 
its  narrowness,  the  width  varying  between  5  and  25  miles, 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  numberless  cliffs  and  islets,  with 
which  the  shores,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are  lined. 
To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  the  north-western 
gales,  which  sweep  with  incredible  force  along  the  channel 
of  the  strait.  The  mountains  on  each  side  are  not  so  high 
as  along  the  central  portion,  and  rarely  attain  the  snow- 
line ;  but  their  huge  masses  approach  so  close  to  the  shores 
that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult  to  find  as  much  level 
ground  as  is  required  to  place  a  boat  upcm.  Land-locked 
basins  of  moderate  extent  however  occur  in  several  places, 
and  afford  saft  harbours.  The  mountains,  which  consist 
mostly*  of  granite  and  greenstone,  are  irr^larly  heaped 
together;  most  of  them  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  are 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth.  Two  larce  inland 
salt-water  laltes  are  united  with  this  portion  of  the  strait 
Nearly  opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  large 
island  of  South  Desolation  [Fuego]  a  channel  opens  east- 
ward into  the  continent,  l^is  strait,  called  Jerome  Chan- 
nel, leads  to  Otway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea  50  miles  long, 
trending  to  the  north-east  and  separated  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  strait  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this 
fake  another  channel,  called  Fitzroy  Channel,  12  miles  long, 
leads  in  a  north-west  direction  to  another  inland  lake,  called 
Skyring  Water,  which  is  about  34  miles  long  and  12  wide. 
The  country  bordering  these  lakes  on  the  south  and  west 
is  high,  zoi^.  and  mostW  covered  with  trees;  whilst  that 
which  encloses  them  on  the  east  and  north  is  a  low,  unda- 
latiHg.  gras^jdain^withoat  trees. 

The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  was  discovered  by  Fernando 
Hagalbaens  in  M^O.  The  Spanish  government  caused  a 
settlement  to  be  made  on  the  northern  shore,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  strait  by  that  skilful  navigator  Sarmiento,  in 
IS83  or  1584.  The  settlement  was  calfed  San  Felipe,  and 
was  visited  in  1587  by  Cavendish,  who  found  the  settlers 
perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  disease.  From  that  lime 
the  place  was  called  Port  de  Hambre  or  Port  Famine,  and 
was  soon  after  abandoned. 

The  strait  was  formerly  much  navigated  by  vessels  bound 
for  the  hdrbonri  on  the  western  coast  of  America ;  but  the 
navintion  was  always  dangerons  and  tediomt.  Magalhaens 
had  ihe  good  fortune  to  traverse  it  in  less  than  thirty  days* 
bat  his  sncoesBixt  lum  flrequently  employ  double  or  triple 


that  time  in  passmg  through  the  strait  from  east  ti  west 
The  difficulty  is  produced  by  the  nearly  continuous  western 

Sles,  the  great  strength  and  irregularity  of  the  currents, 
e  numerous  rocks  and  clifb  in  the  western  part  of  Um 
strait,  and  the  neat  faumidtiy  of  the  climate,  which  enera- 
ders  scurvy  aiid  other  diseases.  In  sailing  round  C»ft 
Horn  only  the  first  two  difficulties  are  encoantered.  Imt 
the  climate  is  much  colder,  and  snow  and  sleet  are  common. 
The  ^at  improvements  in  navigation  in  modem  times  have 
deprived  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  most  of  its  diffi- 
culties, but  they  have  not  in  the  same  d^ree  lessened  thcK 
which  are  encountered  in  traversing  the  strait  At  ^naeal 
a  vessel  rarely  enters  the  strait  unless  sent  by  some  govern- 
ment for  a  special  purpose. 

(Cordova's  Voyage  qf  Ditcovery  to  the  Strait  ^  Ma- 
gellan ;  Capt.  Phillip  Parker  King  s  ObtervaUons  won  tMe 
Geography  of  the  Soitihern  Extremity  of  South  America, 
&c.,  in  \ne  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  1 ;  The  Chart 
the  Strait  qf  Magalhaent,turveyed  by  Captain  P.  P.  King. 
R.Nn  1826,  1830.)' 

HAGAS.  reBAKCHiopoDA,  \-ol.  V.,  p.  313.] 
MAGAZINE,  a  strong  building,  constructed  geneially 
of  brick  or  sttme  within  a  fortified  place,  or  in  t£e  ne^|b- 
bourhood  of  a  military  or  naval  station,  in  order  to  contain 
in  security  the  gunpowder  or  other  warlike  stores  whidi 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  who  are  to  perform  military  duty  in  the 
province  or  district. 

On  account  of  the  liability  of  gunpowder  to  become  dete- 
riorated by  humidity  and  by  variations  in  the  state  of  th« 
air,  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  contained  are  conatmctBd 
with  every  precaution  necessary  to  ensure  dryness,  and,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  uniformity  of  temperature  within  them. 
They  are  generally  in  places  remote  fiom  other  buildiiigs ; 
they  are  furnished  with  metallio  ecmductors,  in  order  to 
avert  danga  from  lightning ;  and,  fbr  security  against  the 
attempts  of  ill-disposed  persons,  they  are  surrounded  1^  a 
Wall  and  ditch.  When  in  atuations  where  they  may  beoMM 
the  objects  of  hostile  measures,  they  are  made  shell- 
proof. 

A  magazine  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress  is  usudlr 
formed  on  an  esplanade ;  and.  if  small,  it  may  be  in  the 
interior  of  some  bastion  remote  from  the  front  against  whicfa 
an  attack  of  the  enemy  is  likely  to  be  directed.  But  it 
would  be  preferable  that  such  buildings  should  be  in  some 
work  beyond  the  main  ramjurt  of  the  place,  that  an 
accident  may  be  attended  with  as  little  detriment  u 
possible. 

The  powder  required  fbr  the  immediate  service  of  the 
works  on  the  front  attacked  is  taken  from  the  gCTsnl 
magazine,  and  placed  in  what  are  called  expente  maga- 
zim*  i  that  is,  in  temporary  bomh-proof  buildings^  or  in 
casemates  fbrmed  in  the  rampart  along  that  fhint,  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  batteries.  These  casemates  er 
sottterreine  should  be  as  well  ventilated  as  possible,  by 
having  doors  and  windows  in  the  interior  side  of  the  ram- 
part and  loop-holes  or  amall  perforations  on  the  side  nest 
to  the  main  ditch.  They  sometimes  constitute  the  only 
bomb-proots  belonging  to  a  fortress;  and  then  they  become 
of  the  utmost  importance,  serving  as  well  for  the  abode  of 
the  troops,  when  not  on  duty,  as  fbr  the  preservation  of  the 
powder  and  stores.  [Bohb-proof;  Casbhate.]  In  such 
situations  however,  as  magazines,  they  are  subject  to  some 
disadvantages  from  which  isolated  buildings  are  free ;  Ivr 
besides  the  humidity,  which  the  means  they  possess  fbr 
ventilation  are  not  sufficient  entirely  to  remove,  the  blowing 
up  of  any  one  by  an  accident  would  evidently  destroy  the 
rampart  and  exnose  the  place  to  the  risk  of  an  immediate 
assault  And  wnen  the  vault  springs  f^om  the  back  of  the 
vail  which  constitutes  the  exterior  revStment  of  the  ram- 
part on  any  face  of  the  work,  its  lateral  pressure  would 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  breach  by  overturning  the  wall 
as  soon  as  the  latter  became  weakened  by  the  fire  from  the 
enemy's  battering  artillery. 

The  dimensions  of  magazines  are  neces.sarily  depradent 
on  the  quantity  of  powder  which  they  may  be  required  to 
contain.  Vauban,  m  his  <Trait£  sur  la  D^ense  de*  PEaee«.' 
speaking  of  such  as  are  made  in  the  ramparts  of  fortreaes, 
recommends  them  to  be  firom  eight  to  twelve  foet  wide^ 
with  semicircular-headed  vaults ;  and  he  pn^mses  that  the 
bari^als  of  powdu  should  be  placed  in  them  in  two  row^ 
with  apassage  turn  three  to  rour  ba^  wide  along  the  mid- 
dle. The  great  magBi^^|r^<^^^q^^^^gnicted  IB 
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tUi  eountry  ooniff t  o{  imnl  ptralld  vtult^  wptnttd  from 
eaob  otbw  by  brick  partition-vaJli,  in  vhidi  ate  doorways 
for  i^ording  lateial  communication.  £acb  vanlt  is  about 
ninety  feet  long  ani]  nineteen  feet  wide  internally,  and  it 
has  a  door  at  each  extremity.  The  side  walls  are  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  thick,  and  are  strengthened  by  buttresses  built 
at  intervals  against  them.  The  concave  or  interior  surface 
of  each  rault,  in  a  vertical  and  transverse  section,  is  nearly 
of  a  parabolical  figure,  above  the  springing  courses ;  and 
the  exterior  surface  has  the  form  of  two  inclined  planes 
meeting  in  a  longitudinal  ridge-line  above  the  middle  of 
the  vault.  The  thickness  of  the  brickwork  forming  the 
vaulted  roof  is  therefore  various :  at  the  crown  it  is  seven 
or  dgbt  feet,  and  on  the  hances  about  three  feet,  this  being 
considered  Bufficoent  to  resist  the  shock  of  falling  shells. 
Xbe  vault;  on  the  exterior  of  the  inclined  planes,  is-covered 
with  flat  tilea,  and  the  KUtter  between  every  two  roo&  with 
sheet-lead  as  copper.  The  height  interiorly,  from  the  level 
of  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  is  nineteen  feet ;  an  d 
the  lines  at  which  the  vaulting  springs  from  the  side  walls 
axe  at  half  that  distance  above  the  floor.  The  narrow  ver- 
tical perforations  which  are  made  through  the  side  and 
end  wails,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air  to  the  interior,  are 
cut  so  OS  to  leave  a  solid  block  or  traverse  of  the  brickwork 
in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  line  of  the 
perforation  branching  laterally  from  its  general  direction, 
and  passing  along  the  two  sides  of  the  traverse.  By  this 
construction,  while  air  is  admitted,  no  object  capable  of 
doing  mischief  can  be  thrown  in  fi^m  the  exterior  of  ,the 
bnilaing.  !nie  fiooring-planka  are,  of  course,  laid  on  joists 
raised  oonsiderably  a1»ve  the  ground.  One  vault,  of  the 
dimensions  above  given,  would  contain  2500  barrels,  or 
225,000  11».  of  powder. 

When  the  roof  of  a  magasine  is  covraedwith  earth  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  effec- 
tually against  the  effect  of  falling  shells,  the  rain-water 
absorbed  by  the  earth  may  at  length  penetrate  through  the 
brickwork  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent  this  effect  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  roof  should  be 
covued  with  common  hollow  tiles,  having  their  concave 
surfaces  upwards,  and  that,  over  these,  boards  should  be  laid 
to  carry  the  earth.  The  absorbed  water  would  thus  drain 
off  in  .the  channels  formed  by  the  tiles,  and  be  conveyed 
away  by  the  gutters  between  the  i-oofs. 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded  in 
1456,  by  William  of  Waynfleet,  successively  head  master  of 
Winohester  and  Eton  schools,  and  provost  of  Eton,  bishop 

Winchester,  and  at  the  same  time  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  for  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  scholars  called 
Demies,  a  schoolmaster,  an  usher,  four  chaplains,  an  or- 
ganist, eight  clerks,  and  16  choristers.  Of  the  Fellows 
five  must  be  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  seven  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln ;  four  of  the  county  of  Oxford ;  three  of 
the  county  of  Berks ;  fbur  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  two 
of  the  diocese  of  York  or  Durham,  one  of  the  county  of 
Vork,  but  in  both  cases  with  preference  to  priests  \  two  of 
the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  two  of  the  county  of  Gloucester ; 
two  of  the  county  of  Warwbk ;  one  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  one  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  one  of  the  county  of 
Nottingham ;  one  of  the  eonnW  of  Essex ;  one  of  the  county 
of  Somerset ;  one  of  the  (uty  <»  London ;  one  of  the  county 
of  Northampton ;  one  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  Demies 
may  be  elected  from  any  of  the  abovementioned  dioceses  or 
countie^  with  the  exception  of  York  and  Durham.  The 
Visitor  u  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  patronage  of  this  College  consists  of  rectories  and 
Ticarages  in  different  counties,  with  two  perpetual  curacies, 
thirty-seven  in  number. 

The  number  of  members  upon  the  college  books  in  1838 
was  197. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  received  their  education 
at  this  college  are  carding  Wolsey  and  Pole,  bishops  War- 
ner. Houg^  and  Home,  dean  Colet.  Linacre,  lily  the 
grammarian.  Fox,  the  marfyrol(M;;ist.  Godwin,  the  Hebrew 
antMuary,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Ifampden,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Heylin,  Elisha  Coles,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  Addison, 
Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Cliandler. 

Magdalen  College  stands  upon  a  plot  of  ground  at  the 
entrance  of  Oxford  from  London,  hounded  on  its  east  side 
by  the  Cherwell.  The  buildings  are  extensive.  In  one 
comer  of  the  entrance  court  stands  the  stone  pulpit  from 
Thteh  the  University  sermon  on  Sl  John  the  Baptist's 
diiy  und  to  be  pnaehed.  This  court  leads  into  a  larger 


Sudransle,  vbi^  eontaiu  the  ebapd.  hall,  uid  lUimy. 
outhoTtheehapdandontheiDuthsideof  what  is  called 
the  Chaplain's  oomt  stands  the  tower  of  the  coll^  tha 
heantiAif  proportions  of  which  render  it  one  of  the  diirf 
ornaments  of  Oxford.  The  great  quadrangle  was  begun  by 
the  founder  in  1473,  though  not  finished  till  after  his  death. 
The  foundation  of  the  tower  was  laid  in  1 492.  Previous  to 
the  Reformation  a  mass  of  requiem  for  the  soul  of  Henry 
VII.  used  to  be  performed  upon  the  ,top  of  this  tower  every 
May-day  early  in  the  morning ;  this  was  afterwards  com- 
muted for  a  few  pieces  of  music,  which  are  still  executed 
on  that  day  l^  the  choristers,  for  which  the  rectory  of  Slim- 
bridge  in  Gloucestershire  pays  annually  the  sum  of  10/. 
The  foundations  of  what  are  called  the  *New  Buildings'  of 
this  colle^,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
were  laid  m  1733. 

The  chapel  of  this  college  which  had  been  refitted 
and  decorated  in  an  incongruous  manner  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  was  restored  to  its  former  magnificence  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Cottingham  in  1833.  The  fine  piotnitt 
of  '  Our  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,'  over  the  communion 
table,  ranks  among  the  best  paintings  m  Oxford.  It  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  Guide,  and  by  others  to  Lu- 
dovico  Caracci,  but  it  is  now  given  to  Moralez.  It  was 
brought  from  Vigo  in  1702. 

(Gutch's  CoU.  and  Halls  qf  Oa/ord;  Chalmers's  HUt.  of 
the  Univ.  qf  Cktf.,  8vo.  Oxf..  1810;  Oxford  Vmv.  Calender » 

1838.) 

MAGDALEN  HALL,  Oxford.  The  school,  with  the 
refectory  and  chambers  erected  by  Bishop  Waynfleet  for 
students  previous  to  admission  into  his  college  and  a^oin- 
ing  its  buildings,  obtained  the  appellation  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen  Hall  as  early  as  1487,  and  was  governed  by  one 
of  the  Fellows  till  1602, 'when  it  became  an  independent 
hall.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  Coll^;e, 
being  desirous  of  recovering  this  site,  obiained,  in  1816,  an 
act  of  parliament  which  authorised  them  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  this  society  Hertford  College,  which  had  lapsed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  Principal  and  other  members  removed 
there  on  its  completion  in  1S22. 

This  Hall  is  possessed  of  one  benefice,  the  rectory  of  South 
Moreton  in  Berkshire.  It  has  also  several  exhibitions 
and  scholarships,  open  to  competition,  left  by  different 
founders. 

The  original  foundation  of  Magdalen  Hall  boasted  among 
the  names  of  its  more  eminent  members  those  of  bishop 
Wilkin^  Warner  and  Daniel  the  poets.  Sir  Harry  Van^ 
Sir  Julius  Ctesar.  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Sydenham,  Dr.  Pocock,  afterwards  of  Corpus  College,  Dr. 
Hickes,  afterwards  of  lincoln.  Dr.  Plot,  Sir  Geoi^eWhtder, 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  the  commentator  on  the  liturgy. 

The  buildings  of  the  old  Hall  were  destroyed  by  an  acci< 
dental  flre,  Jan.  9th,  1820. 

(Chalmers,  ut  supr.,  vol.  ii.  453 ;  Oa^/brd  Univ.  Calendar, 
1838;  Gmt.  Mag.,  vol.  xc,  P.  ii.,  p.  78.) 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  built  by 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1519 
under  the  name  of  Buckingham  House,  on  the  site  of  an 
antient  hostel  belonging  to  the  abbeys  of  Ely,  Ramsey,  and 
Walden,  in  which  some  of  the  monks  of  those  monasteries 
resided  from  time  to  time.  At  a  much  more  remote  date  it 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  site  of  Bam- 
well  Priory.  The  Duke  of  Buekingmim  not  having 
completed  the  building  at  the  time  of  bis  attainder,  the 
college  fell  to  the  crown  and  was  granted  to  Thomas,  lord 
Audley,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  who  ui  1542 
endowed  it  for  a  Master  and  four  Fellows. 

Besido  the  foundation  fellowships  left  by  lord  Audley, 
this  College  has  thirteen  bye-fellowships;  one  of  them  is  a 
travelling  fellowship  left  by  the  Rev.  Drue  Drury.  worth 
upwards  of  200/.  per  annum,  but  tenable  for  only  nine 

Sars,  and  appropriated  to  the  coun^  of  Norfolk.  The 
aster  has  the  sole  appointment  to  this  fellowship,  and  the 
holder  must  be  in  holy  ordoa  or  des^^ned  fbr  sucn. 

The  mastership  of  this  College  is  m  the  ^  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  Audley  End. 

Beside  the  fellowships,  there  are  43  seholarships 
belonging  to  this  College,  founded  by  different  benefactors, 
some  of  considerable,  others  of  smaller  value ;  four  of  them 
are  appropriated  to  Shrewsbury  school ;  two  to  natives  of 
Shropshire;  two  to  scholars  from  Wisbeach  school; 
four  to  Leeds,  Halifiu,  and  Haversham  schools;  and  we 
to  King's  College,  London.  GoOglc 
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Ibe  foundation-eitate  of  lord  Audley  ouuuts  of  tbe  im- 
propratt)  piraonage  of  St  Catharine  Ciee  Church,  in 
Lcmdoiii  anl  also  a  eonsiderable  part  of  tbe  city  antiently 
railed  Coreut  Garden  Christ  Church.  Tbe  benetcet  in  the 

gift  of  the  Colleee*  exclusive  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine Cree  in  London,  are,  the  rectcvy  of  Stanton  St.  Michael 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  rectories  of  Anderby  and  Comber- 
worth  united,  atid  tlie  perpetual  curacy  of  Grainthorpe  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk  (annexed 
to  the  mastership  by  act  of  parliament) ;  the  rectory  of 
Aldrington  in  Sussex,  and  tha  vicarage  of  Steeple  Ashton  in 
Wilts.  The  Master  has  the  sole  {41  ronage  of  Steeple  Ashton, 

Among  the  eminent  persons  wti?  have  been  members  of 
Magdalen  College  are  lord  keepei  Bridgmaii,  bishop 
Walton,  editor  of  the  Polyelot  Bible,  Dr.  Howell,  the  histo- 
torian,  bishop  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland. 

This  College,  which  stai^  on  Ihe  north  side  of  the  Cam, 
eonsiiti  of  two  small  courts.  On  the  north  side  of  tbe 
seomd  is  ■  stone  building,  the  boi^  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  Pepysian  ubrary.  This  library  was 
-  bequeathea  to  tbe  CoU^e  by  Samuel  Pepys,  !Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  II.  and 
king  James  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Untversity.  Its  contents  are  matchless  both  in  variety  and 
condition.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  morocco  and  vellum, 
they  are  all  in  a  uniform  binding  in  calf,  gilt.  Beside  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  this  Ubran'  is  remarkably  ricn  in  works 
ftom  tbe  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  other 
early  English  printers.  It  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
engraved  English  portraits,  numerous  topographical  prints 
and  drawings,  and  a  very  rare  and  extensive  collection  of 
early  balla£.  There  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
most  intCTBSting  works  in  this  library  in  Hartshome's  Book 
jRonftM  m  th»  Vmverrity  qf  Cambriiget  Svo.,  Lmdon, 
1829,  p.  217-M9. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  this  Cidlege, 
March  12,  183S,  was  18S. 

(Lysons*s  Cambridgethire,  pp.  12%  124 ;  CatrAridge  Vhi- 
vertity  Calendar  for  1838.) 

MAGDALK'NA,  River.  TGeanada,  Nbw.] 

MAGDEBURG,  ono  of  the  three  governments  of  the 
Piussian  province  of  Saxony,  is  composed  of  the  aiitient 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  county  of  Buby,  tho  bailliwick  of 
Gommem  (without  the  circle  of  the  Saal),  the  Altemark 
(Old  Mark),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  bailliwick  of 
Klotxe,  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  with  Derenburg, 
Quedlinbur^  Wernigerode,  and  Schauen.  Its  area  is  4410 
square  milei,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1837,  amounted  to  598,981.  The  government  is  divided 
into  fifteen  circles.  The  country  is  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  consisting  cbieSy  of  a  fertile  and 
lerd  tract ;  the  hills  in  the  south-west,  which  are  offsets  of 
the  Han,  are  low,  and  in  other  parts  the  surface  is  merely 
varied  by  gentle  elevations.    [SaXoity,  Prussian  Pro- 

TIIVCB  OP.] 

The  duchy  of  Magdeburg  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  government  of  the  same  name ;  «hich  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  duchy,  the  other  part  being  in  the  government 
of  Mersebu^. 

MA6DEBUR0,  the  capital  not  only  of  the  government  but 
of  ttie  province  of  Saxony,  is  aitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
main  arm  of  the  Elbe,  in  52°  8'  N.  laU  and  11°  39'  £.  long. 
It  it  a  furtress  of  the  first  ruik,  and  "One  of  the  most  im- 
portant bulwarks  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  city  con- 
nsts  of  fi}ur  parts  and  two  separate  suburbs: — 1,  The  old 
town,  or  principal  fortress  alone  the  Elbe,  with  eleven  bas- 
tions  and  ten  small  ravelins  between  tbem,  with  various 
other  works.  They  are  everywhere  strengthened  by  a 
double,  and  in  some  parts  by  a  triple-coverra  way,  and  by 
mines.  South  of  the  old  town  lies — 2,  the  Stern,  a  square 
CBsemated  tenaille,  built  under  Federick  II.  by  General 
Wallrave,  who  died  here  in  a  prison  erected  by  himself, 
where  he  was  confined  fbr  treachery.  Between  tbe  Stern 
and  the  old  town  there  was  formerly  a  suburb  called  Suden- 
burg,  which  was  nulltfd  down  in  181 1  by  the  French,  who 
built  on  the  site  Fort  Napoleon,  now  ouled  Fort  Scharn- 
horst.  The  long  bridge,  over  the  broa^t  arm  of  the  Elbe, 
leads  from  the  city  to— 3^  tbe  dtadel.  built  in  16B0,  on  an 
island,  by  king  Frederick  I.  Over  the  two  smaller  arms  of 
the  Elbe,  beyond  it,  there  are  drawbridges ;  and  beyond  lies 
—4,  Friedrichstadt,  or  Thurmscfaanse  (».*.  Tower  Fort), 
which  defends  the  entrance  on  the  right  Imik  of  the  Blb^ 
vbeie  the  newly-built  Frederiok-Wfluam  bridge,  1080  Ibet 


long,  leads  over  the  low  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  tire 
The  suburb  of  Neustadt,  lying  to  the  north,  as  being  tot 
nmr  to  the  fortifications,  was  partlj  destroyed  in  18|6  1^ 
tbe  Pnusians,  and  entiiriy  demolished  in  1811  and  1811 
by  the  Ftendi,  togethmr  with  the  a^inii^  lubnA  k 
Sudenburg.    It  has  been  partly  rebuilt  sinee  1818. 

Magdeburg,  like  meet  old  continental  towns,  has  ia  ge- 
neral narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  having  been  r^oSt 
since  its  destruction  by  TiWy  in  1631,  it  is  better  c» 
structed  than  many  antient  cities.  Among  the  more  remark- 
able buildings  are — the  townhall, built  in  1691,  dwductl 
palace,  the  provincial  assembly-house,  the  aitilleiy  btrrtdi 
the  government-house,  and  the  theatre.  Tbe  oelebnttd 
cathedral  was  completed  in  1363,  aftet  having  been  ISO 
years  building.  It  has  two  stseple*  350  feet  high,  a  kittr 
nave  supported  by  twelve  fttllars,  a  huh  altar  of  jnpif. 
forty-five  smaller  altars,  a  pulpit  of  alabaster,  sad  s  fint 
of  one  block  of  porphynr.  There  are  tmlve  db(iiriwt,au! 

which  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  two  large  m|iiiri, 
the  old  market-place,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  the  ea- 
peror  Otho  the  Great;  erected  in  973,  and  the  cithednl 
square,  which  is  surrounded  by  handsome  builclingi  and 
avenues  of  trees.  The  public  ertaMlahments  and  cbaiitiU« 
and  scientific  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  conducted: 
and  as  the  city,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  is  the  capital  cf 
the  province  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  of  the  government  vA 
circle,  the  residence  of  the  chief  president*,  of  a  Proleitint 
bishop,  and  the  bead-quarters  of  the  fourth  corps  of  iba 
Prussian  army,  with  several  public  libraries,  cdlectiom  of 
pictures,  literary  and  other  clubs,  and  all  kinds  d  pi^lic 
amusements,  such  as  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  &c,  it  ii 
accounted'  a  very  agreeable  place  of  residence.  It  ba 
also  eonsiderahte  mannfbetures,  extensive  breveriet  ud 
distilleries, -and  a  very  active  trade.  Magdeburg  is  rich  ■ 
historical  recolleotioiis ;  the  most  celebrated  and  unfortontie 
event  in  its  annali  is  its  capture  by  storm  on  the  lOtfi  bI 
May,  1631,  by  the  Austrian  general  Tilly,  when  itwMgiTM 
to  pillage  fbr  three  days,  and  30,000  of  the  inbabitsuts  «r 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  whole  dty,  except  the  cathednl,  om 
of  the  churches,  and  about  130  nooses,  vai  at  the  umttiiK 
reduced  to  ashes. 

(Rathmann,  Gese/uehte  der  Stadt  Magdebttrg;  Sdi&t 
7%tr/y  Year*'  War;  Hassel.  Stein,  &c.)  - 
MAGELLAN.  [Maoalharns.] 
MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS.  [Nkbuia] 
MAGGIO'RE,  LAGO.  [LaooMabgiobe.] 
MAGI,  the  name  of  the  priests  among  the  Heda  ud 
Persians,  whose  religious  doctrines  and  ceremo&iei  * 
exphiined  undo'  Zoroaitbr.  The  Magi  fbrmed  not 
six  tribes  into  which  the  Modes  woe  origiaallf  dioM 
(Herodot  i.  101);  but  on  tlie  downfall  of  tbe  Median  empiit 
they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their  cooquenn  i 
great  d^ree  of  power  and  authority.    It  woula  appew 
however  that  they  did  not  witness  with  indifferenceibf 
sovereignty  pass  from  the  Modes  to  tbe  Persians;  u»« 
was  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  tbe  whole  order  tini 
a  conspiracy  M-as  formed  to  deprive  Cambyses  of  the  ihiw 
by  representing  one  of  their  order  as  Smerdis,  the 
C^rus.  who  had  been  previously  put  to  death  bybiihroufiv 
Elerodotus,  who  has  given  the  "history  of  Ibis  conspincyii 
length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot  on  the  ^  <rf  * 
Magi  to  restore  tbe  sovereignty  to  tbe  Medes,  sines  he^ 
presents  Cambyses  on  his  death-bed  as  coojurii^  w 
Persians  to  prevent  the  Medes  finm  obtaining  tiie^op 
macy  again  (Herodot,  iii.  66) ;  and  tbe  Persiani  thenueW 
must  have  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  light,  since  ''^Jjj 
discovery  of  tbe  conspiracy,  and  the  murdWof  the  P'^'^^ 
Smerdis  by  Duius  Hystaspes  and  his  companions,  f 
massacre  of  the  Magi  ensued ;  the  memory  of  which  ew 
was  annually  preserved  by  a  festival,  called  the  'SlaDgBV 
of  the  Magi'  {Uafo^via),  in  which  none  of  the  Map«" 
allowed  to  appear  in  public.  (Herodot,  iii.  '9; 
Pera.,  c.  15.)   This  event  does  not  appear  to  have  bk* 
impaired  their  influence  and  authority,  for  they  are 
sented  by  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  the  Fen"^ 
ligion,  as  the  only  recognised  ministers  of  Uk  uuf* 
religion  (i.  132). 

The  learning  of  the  Hagl  was  connected  with  a^roMf! 
and  enchantment,  in  which  they  woe  so  celebrsted  t» 
their  name  was  applied  to  all  orders  of 
enchanters.  Thus  tae  Septuagint  translates  tne  uww 
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lftfM>  *  enchanter**  by  the  word  MagtUt  iiAfoe.  (Van.,  i..  20 ; 

ii.  2,  27 ;  compare  AcU,  xiii.  6,  8.)  The  vord  was  also  ap- 
plied to  designate  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom ;  whence 
the  wiue  men  of  the  East  who  came  to  see  Christ  are  called 
dimply  Magi.  (MatL,  iL  1,  7,  16.) 

It  would  appear  fVom  a  passage  in  Jereimah  (xxxjx.  3), 
that  the  Babylonian  priests  were  also  called  Magi,  if  at 
least  tite  inteiptetation  of  Rob-Mag  QQ-^^)> '  chief  of  the 

Magi.*  be  eoneet  (Oesemus,  Hdnreo  Leanem,  under 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful.  In  Persian  the 
name  for  pnest  is  mugH;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
Gesenius  has  conjecturw,  that  the  word  may  be  connected 
with  the  root  meaning  great,  which  we  have  in  the  Greek 
ftiy-ac,  the  Latin  mag-it  and  mag-nus,  the  Persian  mik^ 
and  the  Sanskrit  mqh-at.  It  is  a  curious  fitct  that  the 
Hindu  grammarians  derive  nuA'at  from  a  verb  mah,  signi- 
fying *  to  worship.'  (Wilson's  Saiukrit  Dictionary,  under 
mahnU.) 

MAGIC  SQUARE.  This  tenn  u  applied  to  a  set  of 
numbns  arranged  in  a  square  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
'  I'ertical,  horisontal,  and  diagonal  columns  abaU  give  the 
same  sums.  Such  arrant^ements  were  known  very  early  to 
the  Hindus,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese,  among  whom,  as  also 
among  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  a  belief  existed 
that  such  squares  had  astrological  and  divinatory  qualities. 
Emanuel  Moschopulus,*  of  Constantinople,  wrote  on  them 
in  Greek  in  the  middle  of  the  fi^eenth  centur}*.  Others 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  are  Leibnitz,  Frenicle, 
Bachet,  La  Hire,  Saurin,  &c.  (See  Montucla's  Hiaiory, 
vol.  i.,  p.  345 ;  Enmclopidie  MWi^  article  '  Quarr£s  ma- 
^iques;  Hutton's  iA'cftonary  ;  vaidLiUQA  Matkemaiieal  Re- 
creaiioTu  of  the  same  author.) 

Though  the  question  of  magic  squares  is  m  itaelf  of  no 
use,  yet  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems  which  call  into 
action  a  beneficial  speciei)  of  investigation.  Without  laying 
down  any  rules  for  their  construction,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  destroying  their  magie  qualitr*  and  showing 
that  the  nonexistence  of  such  squares  would  be  much  more 
surprising  than  their  existence. 

Take  any  set  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  prcurression,  and 
such  that  their  number  shall  be  a  square  numW*  say  the 
first  sixteen  numbors— 

1       2      3      4       5       6       7  8 
16     15     14     13     12     11      1«  B 

any  one  of  these  in  the  first  half,  with  its  oorresponding 
number  in  the  second  half,  makes  up  17.   Wnle  the 
bera  in  the  following  manner  • — 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Take  fbur  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  one  out 
of  each  row,  and  one  out  of  each  column,  and  it  will  He 
found,  and  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  sum  of  numnera 
in  every  such  set  must  consist  of  two  pairs  of  corresponding 
numbers,  so  that  their  sum  must  he  twice  17,  or  34.  The 
different  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  an  in  number 
4  X  3  X  S  X  1>  or  24,  as  follows .— 
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Out  of  these  subdivisions  a  set  may  be  taken  from  each, 
so  that  no  number  shall  be  repeated,  in  24  different  ways,  as 
in  the  following  sample,  which  shows  the  four  ways  that 
begin  with  I  6  11  16.— 

1    6  11  16  1  6  11  16  I   1  6  11  16  1    6  11  16 

5    2  15  12  5  2  15  12  I   5  10  15    4  5  14  3  12 

9  14    74  9  14    38     9  14  38  92  15  8 

13  10    3    8  13  10    7   4  t  13  2  7  12  13  10  7  4 

Now  in  eaeh  of  these  24  equana,  every  boniontBl  row 
mn  be  written  in  S4  aiders  [OniBUVATioiral  and  in  pnt- 

*  Sow  tiilBk  tUt  vDtk  wu  wmtcB  ev  EwuunI  HoidiopBlu  Hu  ndar.  a 
Omaa.  wbo  UT«d  at  tlM  Md  or  Ibt  UitHBdl  oMbny. 
P.  C»  Na  886. 


ting  the  diffarent  oideia  togather,  ea^  square  admits  of  . 
24  X  84  X  24  X  34,  or  331,776  arrangement^  without  at- 
tering  the  horizontal  rows,  but  fmljr  the  order  of  the  figures 
in  each  row.  But  the  order  of  ^e  hwisontal  rowa  can  be 
varied  24  ways  in  each  square,  and  there  are  24  squares ; 
so  that  we  have  331,776  X  24  X  24.  or  191,102.176  squares, 
no  one  of  which  repeats  any  number  more  than  once,  and 
in  every  one  of  which  the  sum  of  any  horizontal  row  is  34, 
made  by  two  pairs  of  numbers  which  give  17  each.  But 
the  number  of  ways  of  forming  34  out  of  four  of  the  first 
sixteen  numbers  is  not  yet  exhausted :  for,  taking  any  one 
set,  say 

1  16  11  6 

in  which  I  and  6  correspond  to  16  and  11,  we  may  write  3 
and  5,  or  3  and  4,  for  1  and  6,  so  that  we  have  not  included 
in  the  jveceding  list 

2  16         11  5 

3  16  11  4 

with  all  their  variations  of  order;  and  similar  ones  for  aL 
the  rest  of  the  list.  It  would  be  Eilmost  impossible  to  doubt 
that  in  many  of  this  enormous  number  of  squares,  the  ver- 
tical columns  will  sometimes  be  cases  of  these  new  sets : 
and  it  would  be  something  short  of  magic  if  some  should 
also  have  diagonal  columns  which  fulfil  the  same  condition. 
In  fact,  Frenicle  has  shown  880  methods  of  making  these 
squares  magical,  a  few  of  which  are  as  fc^lowa  (Zh'osrt 
Ouvrages,  &c.,  Paris,  1693)  : — 
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In  Freniele's  list  of  880,  only  those  squares  are  included 
which  are  essentially  difierent:  thus  the  following  four, 
which  may  be  made  by  turning  the  last  square  into  dif- 
ferent positions,  count  only  as  one. 

10  11    5  8  8    1  12  13  13    4  14   3  3    6  15  10 

15   2  16  1  5  16    9    4  12    9    7    6  14    7  2  11 

6    7    9  12  11    2    7  14  1  16    2  15  4   9  16  5 

8  l^l   4  13  10  IS    6    3  8    5  11  10  13  18  1  8 

The  methods  which  have  been  giTOn  fbr  the  formation  of 
magic  souares  are  divided  into  different  rules,  according  as 
the  numoer  in  each  side  is  odd,  evenly  even,  or  oddly  even. 
A  general  method  which  shall  apply  to  all  cases  is  yet 
wanting.  For  a  full  account  of  these  rules  see  Hutton's 
Mat?tem(UUxU  Reereaiiotu. 

MAGIXUS,  De  Montfort's  name  tor  a  genus  of  testa- 
ceous mollusks,  the  form  of  whose  shell  varies  very  much 
according  to  its  different  stages  of  growth  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  genua  was  placed  by  Lamarck  among  his  JiuuUdgt 
in  the  fiimily  Sarpulaeea,  eontaining  the  genna  &£ror&w, 
Serpula,  Vermilta,  Qaleolana,  besides  that  under  eon- 
sidmation. 

M.  de  BUinviHe  arranged  it  among  the  molluscs  (fmHy 
Cricostomaia),  between  SiUquaria  and  yialeatat  observing 
at  the  same  time  that  Guettard  dearly  saw  the  relation  of 
the  form  to  Vermetus. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  'Rigne  Animal,'  gives  it 
s  position  between  Vemutm  and  Siliguaria,  in  his  seventh 
order  of  Gastropods  (TSiinUibranefaata). 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  when  he  was  seeking  the  animal 
in  India  he  was  struck,  like  M.  de  Blainville,  with  the  ana- 
logy which  the  genus  presents  not  only  to  Vermetia,  but 
also  to  many  other  genoa  of  Pectitiibtw^Aiaia.  TioM  ana- 
logy, M.  Rang  further  observes,  is  emecully  remarkabls 
when  a  ynung  individual  whose  shell  nu  not  yet  beoune 
tubular  is  examined. 

Description.— Ammal  • — M.  Rang  states  that  he  saw 
some  fragments  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  certainly  a 
Gastrop^.  In  his  description  however  he  notes  the  animal 
as  unknown.  Dr.  Rfippell  states  that  it  is  IhniiriMd  with 
an  operculum. 

Young  :~FrBgile,  with  an  epidermis,  pynlbrm, 
▼entrioose,  wiUi  a  short  spire  of  firom  three  to  four  turns ; 
aperture  longer  than  it  uwide,  oblong,  i^pnt^^^gdi 
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Anteriorly,  whera  the  lip  nevertheless  forms  an  anffle.  Dr. 
RSppell  thinks  that  M.  Rang,  when  he  wrote  the  above  de- 
scription, had  before  him  the  young  of  Leptoconehui. 
Adult: — The  last  whorl  abandoning  altogether  the  spiral 
form  to  produce  an  elongated  tube,  which  is  irresularly 
sitiuoui,  or  irregularly  contorted,  conical,  compressea  late- 
rally, espedally  on  the  aide  of  the  base  of  toe  shell,  oari- 
nated  bucath,  and  fire* ;  apartun  elliptieal. 


Shall  of  Hagilu*  (Toung). 

When  in  this  state  the  shell  presents  all  the  characters 
of  a  regularly  spiral  univalve.  The  animal  establishes 
itself  in  the  excavations  of  Madrepores  {Astrcece,  &c.).  and 
as  the  coral  increases  around  it  the  Afagilus  is  obliged,  in 
order  to  have  its  aperture  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
snrbee,  or  near  it,  to  construct  a  tube,  which  is  more  or  less 
eccentric  according  to  circumstances,  the  growth  of  the 
eoral  determining  the  length  of  the  tube.  As  this  tube 
goes  on  increasing,  the  animal  abandons  the  spiral  for  the 
tubular  part  of  tJne  shell,  and  in  this  operation  it  leaves 
behind  no  aepla,  or  partitions,  but  secretes  a  compact  cal- 
careous matter  which  reaches  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
spiral  part,  and  it  depMited  from  time  to  time  as  the  tube 
is  lengthened;  so  thatin  an  old  specimen  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shell  presents  a  solid  and  almost  crystalline  mass. 
Indeed  the  fracture  of  this  maaa  is  radiated  and  saccharoid. 
One  species  only,  Magilu*  aniiqmu,  is  known.  The  colour 
n  white,  more  or  lees  pure. 


Sh«Unf  UagUiuCoUJ. 

The  reader  will  find  the  differenoes  between  Mtfgila*  and 
Leptoetmchua,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Riippell,  in  the  article  on 
the  last-named  genus. 
MAGINDANAO-  [PnaiPPiNB  Isiands.] 
MAGLIABE'CCHI,  ANTO'NIO.  born  at  Florence  in 
1633,  early  showed  a  great  aptitude  lor  philological  and 
historieal  studies ;  he  was  an  indefatigable  readeK,  and  had 
a  prodigious  memory.  He  employed  his  scanty  savings  in 
buying  books,  and  gradually  collected  avast  library,  which 
since  his  death  has  Decome  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Floreneo,  and  is  ooen  to  the  public,  and  known  by  the 
nana  of  MagUabeemana. 


Hagliabecchi,  in  consequence  of  his  immense  erudition, 
was  considered  as  an  oracle,  and  was  consulted  by  scholars 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  Several  princes  showed  by  com- 
pliments and  gifts  their  regard  for  him.  His  own  sovereigns, 
the  grand-dukes  Medici,  appointed  him  their  Ubrariin 
Magliabecchi  left  no  work  of  nis  own.  Some  of  his  letten 
have  been  published  in  various  collections :  '  Lettere  di 
Uomini  Illustri,*llfacerata,  1782 ;  'Lettere  di  Uomini  Dotti,' 
Venezia,  1S07;  'Prose  Fiorentine,'  &c.  Unfortunately 
Magliabecchi  was  yvrj  vain,  irritable,  and  abusive,  and  bis 
temper  involved  him  in  petaonal  quarrels  with  aeveral  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  1714,  at  eighty 
one  years  of  age. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  The  terms  of  the  coBfiact  betwen 
the  feudal  chief  and  his  dependanta  nnderwuit  frequent 
changes  in  the  middle  ages,  the  consequence  for  the  most 
part  of  resistance  made  by  the  tenanfei,  and  struggles  to  re- 
gain liberties  which  had  been  originally  surrendered  or 
taken  from  them  by  the  force  and  power  of  the  chief  When 
a  material  alteration  was  made  in  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
a  record  was  made  of  it  in  writing.  These  records  are  called 
charters,  in  the  restricted  use  of  a  term  which  is  popularly 
applied  to  almost  every  speeies  of  early  diplomas.  The 
tenants  of  the  various  honours,  or  great  tenancies  in  capite. 
are  seldom  without  one  or  more  charters  which  have 
been  granted  to  them  by  their  lords,  by  which  exemptions 
<x  privil^et  are  given,  base  aerrices  are  commuted  fiv 
p«yments  in  monejr,  and  the  mode  is  settled  in  whieh  jus- 
tice shall  be  administered  among  them.  And  even  in  sMoe 
of  the  inferior  manors  there  are  eharlers  a  similar  kind 
by  which  certain  liberties  are  guaranteed  by  the  lord  to  his 
tenants.  These  charters  run  in  the  fwrn  of  letters, '  Oatat- 
bua'  &c  from  the  person  granting ;  they  set  forth  the  thing 
granted,  and  end  with  the  names  of  persona  who  were  pre- 
sent when  the  lord's  seal  was  affixed,  often  ten,  twelve,  or 
more,  with  the  date  of  place  and  time  of  the  gnnL 

Such  a  charter  is  that  called  the  Magna  Charta  granted 
by  King  John,  but  acting  in  his  twofokl  character  of  the 
lord  of  a  body  of  feudatories,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  realm. 
This  charter  is  often  r^arded  as  the  constitutional  basis  «| 
English  liberties,  but  in  many  of  ite  pronakma  it  aeons  to 
have  been  only  a  declaration  of  rights  winch  bad  been  en* 
joyed  inBngland  before  the  Conquest,  and  which  are  laid  to 
navebeengcanted  by  KingHenryl.  on  hisaceeaeion.  How> 
ever,  if  it  did  iiot  properly  found  the  libertiei  which  the  Ei^ 
lish  nation  enjoys,  or  if  it  were  not  the  original  of  those  pri- 
vileges and  franchises  which  the  barons  for  the  chief  tenanu 
of  the  crown,  fbr  the  names  are  here  equivalent),  ecclesias- 
tical porsons,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  merchants  enjoy,  it 
recalled  into  existence,  it  defined,  it  settled  them,  it  forioed 
in  its  written  state  a  docume.it  to  which  appeal  might  be 
made,  under  whose  protection  any  person  who  had  any  in- 
terest in  it  might  find  shelter,  and  wnich  served,  as  if  it  were 
a  portion  of  the  oommon  law  of  the  land,  to  guide  the  judges 
to  the  decisions  they  pronounced  in  all  questions  between 
the  king  and  any  portion  of  the  people. 

Beside  the  great  charter  there  was  granted  at  the  same 
time  a  charter  relating  to  the  forests  only.  There  were  v«y 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  England  which  were  aotuallr 
forests,  uncultivated,  and  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
king;  and  there  were  purlieus  to  these  forests,  all  of  which 
were  subject  to  a  pecuUar  system  of  law,  many  parts  of 
which  were  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  from  some  of  which 
this  charter  exempted  the  people. 

The  independence  and  rights  of  the  church  were  also 
secured  by  the  great  charter. 

Magna  Charta  has  been  printed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms; 
thoe  are  fko-similes  of  a  copy  of  it  which  was  made  at  the 
time,  and  still  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  another 
preserved  atLincoln,and  translations  of  it  into  the  English 
language.  It  is  thus  so  easily  accessible,  that  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  shall  give  a  copy  of  it,  even  a  cftmpfete 
abstract  of  its  multifarious  provisions,  some  of  which  an 
completely  obsolete,  and  the  terms  obscure.  Instead  of  this, 
we  shall  give  the  satisfactory  abridgement  of  Blaekstonat 
in  his  'Commentaries,'  who  has  besides  an  exprees  treatise 
on  this  charter. 

'  *  The  great  charter,*  says  he,  '  confirmed  manv  libertie 
of  the  church,  and  redressed  many  grievances  incident  to 
feodal  tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  the  time ;  though 
now,  unleia  eonsidared  attentively  and  with  tlm  ratro^eet. 
they  seam  t»it  of  trifling  eonccni.  Bvt  besides  tbesa  medri 
provuions,  care  was  also  taken  th^n  to  protect  the  uh* 
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Ject  agaiQtt  other  oppressions,  theo  frequently  arising  from 
unreasonable  amercements,  fVom  fllegat  dtatresaes  or  other 
process  for  debts  or  services  due  to  the  crown,  and  from  the 
tyrannical  abuse  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
emption. It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  still  remains ;  prohibited  for  the  future 
the  grants  of  exclusive  fisheries,  and  the  erection  of  nev 
bridjjes  so  as  to  oppress  the  neighbourhood.  With  respect 
to  pnvate  rights  *  it  established  the  testamentary  power  of 
the  subject  over  part  of  his  personal  estate,  the  rest  being 
distributed  among  his  wife  and  children ;  it  laid  down  the 
law  of  dower  as  it  hath  continued  ever  since;  and  prohibited 
the  appeals  of  women,  unless  for  the  death  of  their  bus- 
bands.  In  matters  of  public  policy  and  national  concern, 
it  enjoined  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures;  gave 
new  encouragements  to  commerce  by  the  protection  of  mer- 
diant-strangers,  and  forbad  the  alienation  of  lands  in 
mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice : 
besides  prohibiting  3.1  denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors 
might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following  the  king's 
person  in  all  his  prt^esses ;  and  at  the  same  time  brougnt 
the  trial  of  issues  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders, 
by  directing  assizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and 
establishing  annual  circuits;  it  also  corrected  some  abuses 
then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager  of  law  and  of  battle ; 
directed  the  regular  awarding  of  inquests  for  life  or  mem- 
ber; prohibited  the  king's  inferior  ministers  fnim  holding 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminBl  charge,  whereby 
many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  have  unjustly  accrued  to 
the  exchequer,  and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court,  sheriff's 
touro,  and  court-leet.  It  confirmed  and  established  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  Ix)ndon,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs, 
towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  And  lastly  (which  alone 
would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears  of  the  great 
charter},  it  protected  every  individual  of  the  nation  in  the 
free  eajoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property, 
unless  declared  to  be  forfbited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  . 
or  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Such  a  concession  from  the  king  was  not  gained  without 
a  violent  struggle ;  in  fiict  he  was  compelled  to  yieM  it  by 
an  armed  ibrc^  consisting  of  a  very  la^  portion  of  the 
baronage,  which  ha  was  &c  too  feeble  to  resist  with  effect. 
The  names  of  the  chieft  are  preserved  by  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time,  and  in  the  charter  itself;  and  whenever  recited, 
they  call  up  to  this  day  a  mingled  feeling  of  respect  and 
gratitude,  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  men  pay  to  those 
who  have  obtained  for  them  the  extension  of  political  privi- 
leges, though  it  may  appear  that  those  privileges  were  no- 
thing more  than  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
and  to  which  therefore  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  justly 
entitled.  They  appear  the  patriots  of  a  rude  age,  and  the 
mists  of  distance  and  antiquity  obscure  to  us  the  selfishness 
and  the  other  evils  (if  sucn  existed)  which  were  manifested 
in  the  contest.  The  first  name  is  that  of  Robert  Fitx 
Walter,  who  belongeo  to  the  great  family  of  Clare.  The 
title  given  to  him  as  head  of  the  host  was  Marshal  of  the 
Army  of  Gkd  and  of  the  Hoiy  Church.  Next  to  him  come 
Eustace  da  Vesci,  Richard  de  Fern*,  Robert  de  Roos,  Peter 
de  Brus,  Nicholas  de  Stutenle,  Saier  de  Quenci,  earl  of 
Winchester,  the  earls  of  Clare,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  William 
de  Mowbray,  Robert  de  Vere,  Fulk  FitzWarine,  William 
de  Montacute,  William  de  Beauchamp,  and  many  others 
of  families  long  after  Ihmous  in  English  history,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  antient  baronial  houses  of  England. 

The  charter  was  signed,  or  rather  sealed,  not  in  any  house, 
but  in  the  open  field,  at  a  place  called  Runnymede,  between 
Windsor  and  Staines;  but  it  was  not  merely  by  an  acci- 
dental meeting  of  two  armies  at  that  place  that  this  act  was 
done  there,  for  it  appears  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  that 
Runnymede  was  a  place  where  treaties  conceniing  the 
]>eace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  often  made.  All  was  done 
with  great  solemnity.  The  memorable  day  was  June  6, 
121ft. 

What  was  unwillingly  granted,  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected would  be  religiously  observed.    John  himself  would 

fladly  have  infringed  or  broken  it,  as  would  his  son  King 
[enry  III.,  but  the  barons  were  watchful  of  their  own 
privileges,  tbose  of  the  church,  the  cities,  the  boroughs,  and 
of  the  people  at  laig:e ;  and  King  Henry  was  led  to  make 
one  or  more  solemn  ratifications  of  the  charter.  To  keep 
^  rights  thus  guaranteed  fiiUy  in  the  eyes  of  th«  people 


a  copy  wu  sent  to  every  cathedral  church,  and  read  publicly 
twice  a  year. 

See  the  work  of  Sir  WilUam  Blackstone.  entitled '  The  great 
Charter  and  Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  other  authentic  In- 
stnimentH;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Discourse 
concerning  the  History  of  the  Charters,'  Oxford,  1769,  4to. 
The  late  BoardofCommissioners  on  the  public  Records  caused 
to  be  engraved  and  published  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the 
charter,  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Lincoln,  with  other  of  the  greater  charters. 
In  the  first  volume  of  their  work,  entitled '  The  Statutes  of 
the  Realm,*  these  charters  are  all  printed,  with  English 
translations  of  them. 

MAGNA  GRiS'CIA.  or  MAJOR  GR^BCIA  (Uv.. 
xxxl  7 ;  Justin,  xx.  2),  was  used  to  deugnate  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  flourishing 
colonies  which  were  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  that  part  u 
the  country.  Th^e  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how 
far  north  this  name  extended;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  country  beyond  Cuma  and  Nea- 
polis ;  and  some  geographers  have  thought,  though  without 
sufficient  reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
GrsBcia  to  begin  at  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  (_N.  H.,  iii.  1 5) ; 
but  Strabo  even  includes  the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily  under 
this  name  (vL  175,  Cataubon,  1587). 

Tlie  time  in  which  the  name  of  Magna  Grncia  was  first 
applied  to  the  south  of  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  does  not  occur, 
as  fhr  as  wa  are  aware^  in  the  early  Greek  wrttari,  Hen>> 
dotus,  Thucydides,  &c ;  but  it  is  used  by  Folybius  (ii.  13S, 
B,  CatBoibon)  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  signification  which  is 
given  to  it  by  Strabcs  Magna  Grecia  may  be  justlv  consi- 
dered as  an  apjnopriate  name;  since  it  contained  many 
cities  far  superior  in  size  and  nopulation  to  any  in  Greece 
itself  The  most  important  of  these  places  were,  Tarentum, 
founded  by  the  Lacedeemonians ;  Sybaris,  Croton,  and 
Metapontum,  by  the  Achceana ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the 
Locrians;  and  Rbegium,  by  the  Chalcidians— all  in  Italy; 
and  in  Sicily — Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Corinthians;  Gfuo, 
by  the  Cretans  andRhodians;  and  Agrigentum,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela. 

MAGNB'NTIUS,  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Gaul,  revolted  against  Constans,  son  of  Constantino  tba 
Great,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  and  caused  him  to  be 
killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  a-D.  350.  Constantius,  the  bro- 
ther of  Constans,  and  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  against 
Magnentius,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drave,  a.d.  351.  Magnentius,  being  defeated, 
fied  to  Italy,  from  whence  he  escaped  into  Gaul,  where 
Constantius  followed  him  and  defeated  him  again,  A.D.  353. 
Magnentius,  finding  himself  forsaken  by  his  troops,  killed 
himself;  and  his  broiher  Dccentius,  whom  be  had  made 
Cffisar,  followed  his  example.  Constantius  thus  became 
sole  master  of  the  whole  empire. 


Britlih  Miueum.  Aclnul  Si».  Cuppor. 


MAGNE'SIA.  [Anatolia.] 
MAGNESIA.    [M  AONKSIUM.] 

MAGNESIA,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.  Oxyde 
of  magnesium,  termed  also,  fiom  the  mode  of  procuring  it, 
calcined  magnesia,  or  magnesia  usta,  is  an  alkaline  earth 
possessing  the  usual  qualities  of  alkalies  in  their  habitudes 
with  acids,  and  likewise  the  peculiar  property  of  exciting 
generally  purgative  action  of  the  intestines.  This  last- 
mentioned  power  gives  it  a  distinctive  charactw  among  al* 
kaltne  remedies,  as  it  can  be  employed  not  merely  to  coun- 
teract acidity,  but  also  to  remove  the  exciting  cause  when 
that  consists  in  the  presence  of  crude  or  undigested  acid- 
yielding  materials  in  the  stomach.  Its  action  as  a  purgative 
seems  mainly  to  depend  upon  its  meeting  with  acids  in  the 
stomach,  and  so  forming  soluble  salts.  When  these  are 
not  present  the  magnesia  remains  undissolved,  and  if  used 
repeatedly  may  accumulate  ig  Jhe^int;??tio«SK_aRi%<:QIP»08 
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ag^utimatod  by  the  mueoui  leentMiu,  giva  nsa  to  maoh 
tuMHnwn.  (AmACiiM.}  Whan  howenr  acidity  eriitt. 
•ither  aloog  with  coQBtlpation  or  diarrhtBa.  more  jMirticu- 
Urly  in  ehiUren,  from  the  milk  diaagreein^  or  flrom  a  diet 
uDsuited  to  their  delicate  organs  of  d^estion  being  forced 
upon  them,  nu^neaia  ia  a  very  proper  medicine^  especially  as 
it  appears  to  possess  a  speniflte  power  of  diminishing  gastro- 
mt<»tinal  irritation.  (Hufeland,  quoted  in  Pereira's  Ma- 
teria Medico,}  It  is  generally  expedient  to  add  rhubarb  to 
it,  and  combine  it  with  some  carminative.  In  such  a  state 
of  combination  it  is  peculiarly  usefnl  in  what  is  termed 
diarrhcBa  crapulosa,  arising  from  too  great  a  mixture  or  too 
larf^  a  quantity  of  food. 

Where  it  is  determined  to  use  magnesia,  and  sufBcient 
acid  does  not  exist  in  the  stomach  to  ensure  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  salt,  a  little  lflmon>juiee  may  be  added  to  it. 
The  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  has  nearly  the  same  action  as 
the  calcined  magnesia,  but  when  it  meets  with  acids  in  the 
stomach  effervescence  takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
engagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  some  cases  is 
inconvenient,  in  other  instances  extremely  beneficial.  In 
some  almost  uncontrollable  irritations  of  the  stomach,  where 
food  and  medicines  are  alike  rejected,  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia  will  be  retained,  and,  by  allaying  the  irritability, 
allow  other  remedies  to  be  subsequently  employed.  Both 
the  subcarbonate  and  the  calcined  magnesia  are  much  used 
to  correct  heartburn,  and  to  check  the  lithic  acid  diathesis ; 
but  tb^ir  employment  requires  mudi  judgment  and  atten- 
i  on.   rAifTACiDa;  Antalkalies.] 

Sulpbato  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  in  the  ordinary 
fhnn*  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  small  aeicular  crys- 
tals, litis  rendws  them  liable  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  oxalic  acid ;  to  avoid  which  the  sulphate  may  be  dissolved, 
and  by  recrystalUzation  they  are  obtained  in  laige  four-sided 
prisms,  or  four-sided  pyramids.  Hie  taste  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  bitter  and  very  unpleasant;  but  tnis  is 
very  much  lessened  by  large  £lution  in  water,  which  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  purgative  action  of  the  salt,  or 
by  adding  magnesia,  or  by  giving  it  in  compound  infusion 
of  roses  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  augments  the  refrigerating  property  of  the  medicine. 
The  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  increases  its  cathartic  powers. 

No  saline  medicine  is  so  extensively  employed  as  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  as  a  purgative;  it  is  more  rarely  used  as 
a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic.  Its  action  as  a  purgative  is  in 
general  mild  and  certain,  causing  a  considerable  evacua- 
tion of  the  serous  aecretions  of  the  intestines;  and  so  pro- 
ducing a  cooling  or  lowering  effect.  At  the  commencement 
of  ir^t  inliammatory  complaints  and  of  fevers  its  employ- 
ment' is  most  beneficial,  its  utility  is  often  mudi  increased 
by  adding  to  the  solution  a  very  minute  portion  of  tartar- 
izcd  antimony,  so  as  to  form  the  emetico- cathartic  solution, 
which  was  very  serviceable  in  the  fevers  of  India,  and  in 
those  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  European  countries. 

Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  bitter  infusions 
are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  accompanied 
with  constipation.  Many  of  the  saline  mineral  waters  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cture  of  indigestion  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  Bulnhate  of  magnesia  for  their  purgative  properties. 

Sulpnate  of  magnesia  is  a  oon\'enient  antidote  in  casea  of 
poisoning  by  the  salts  of  lead  or  baryta. 

Magnesian  limestone  is  sometimes  employed  for  building, 
"ttid  is  a  very  durable  stone :  it  is  however  one  of  the  most 
deleterious  stones  fur  masons  to  hew,  as  the  gritty  particles 
very  speedily  occasion  disorders  of  the  lungs,  followed  by 
early  death.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  workmen 
should  therefore  always  be  defended  by  wearing  a  gauze  mask. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE,  in  English  geology,  a 
*  formation '  of  the  p(Bcilitic  or  new  red-sandstone  system  ; 
also  the  name  of  a  group  of  limestone  beds,  which  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  that  formation,  and  generally  contain 
a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia  in  their  composition.  Details 
regarding  the  fonnation  will  be  more  usefully  combined^  in 
the  account  of  the  system  of  which  it  constitutes  the  base. 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  limestone. 
This  rock  is  seen  to  greatest  perfection  in  England  between 
the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tecs,  between  the  rivers  Wharf  and 
Dun,  and  between  this  last  nver  and  Nottingham.  We 
mention  these  parts  of  the  great  line  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone in  the  north  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  some  mteresting  difitnrences  in  the  composition  and 
•thK  chanetera  of  the  xook.  It  is  i^  the  middle  part  of 


the  course  here'  iadteatad,  ftom  north  to  aonth,  th^  tha 
stratiftcation  of  the  rock  ia  moat  developed.  Between  dip 
Dun  and  Wharf,  and  for  some  space  north  and  south  of 
these  rivers,  this  limestone  occurs,  in  foct,  in  two  ndu 
separated  from  each  other  by  beds  of  red  and  bluish  clay, 
with  gypsum  (indistinguishable  from  some  of  the  upper  or 
Keuper  marls  of  the  red-sandstone  formation),  but  m  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  this  difference  does  not  obtain. 
Of  the  two  limestones  thus  separated,  the  upper  one  has 
but  a  limited  extent  (see  Mr.  Smith's  '  Geolt^cal  Hap  of 
Yorkshire*),  the  lower  one  is  almost  uninterrupted  from  be- 
yond the  l^ne  nearly  to  the  Trent  The  upper  rock  is 
about  12  yards  thick;  the  lower  one  reaches  SO.  or  perhap* 
in  some  casea  100  yazds;  the  upper  one  contains  alnioet  do 
magnesia,  and  lime  bunit  flrom  it  ia  extennvely  employee! 
in  agriculture ;  the  lown  one  ia  very  often  composed  «r 
atomic  aggregations  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and,  both  as  stone  and  when  burnt  to  lime,  is 
more  useful  in  building.  Its  mode  of  oggr^ation  varies 
extremely.  In  many  situations  (Thwp  Arch,  in  Yorkshire) 
it  is  a  soft  powdery  stone  tiaversed  nevertheless  by  ^-eins  of 
calcareotu  spar;  about  Tadcaster,  and  generally  between 
the  Nid  and  the  Dun,  it  ia  a  firm  tfiough  hardly  compact 
rock,  often  traversed  by  sparry  veins  and  full  of  irregular 
crystallized  cavities.  The  crystals  are  generally  cajbonale 
of  lime,  sometimes  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron.  In  a  few 
casus  sulphate  of  barytes  appears  in  the  form  of  veins  di> 
viding  this  rock,  as  at  Huddleston.  near  Ferrybridge,  &c 
Still  less  commonly  thin  veins  of  carbonate  of  copper 
(sometimes  lapparentWepigene,  on  sulpfauret)  line  the  joints 
of  the  rock,  about  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tadcaster*  and  in 
other  places. 

Some  of  the  best  building-stone  of  this  description  is  dug 
in  the  quarries  of  Huddleston,  Broadsworth,  and  Warms- 
worth,  and  it  is  generally  really  or  nearly  an  atomic  com- 
bination of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
(This  foct  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Dr.  Henrj 
of  Manchester.) 

A  fuEther  state  of  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  tfaii 
rock  is  noticed  in  several  localities  between  the  Aire  and 
the  Dun,  where  the  rocks  assume  locally  and  fur  limited 
areas  the  oolitic  texture ;  and,  finally,  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  building-stones  in  the  range  of  the  magnestsn 
hmestone,  may  he  lignalized  the  white  limestone  or  Rocbe 
Abbey,  which  in  that  noble  ruin  has  stood  the  ravages 
time  better  than  almost  any  'freestone'  of  the  north  of 
England. 

Farther  south,  the  grain  of  the  rock  ehoncea ;  it  becomss 
continually  more  and  more  crystalline,  ana  from  Bolaow 
to  Nottingham  the  magnesian  limestone  may  be  described, 
with  little  inaccurat^,  as  a  real  dolomite,  partially  d.tA^»ei 
by  small  admixtures  of  sand.  The  small  rhomboidal  crysiah 
of  this  rock  are  very  evident  in  specimens  which  we  ml- 
lected  many  years  ago  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  and  neu 
Nottingham. 

A  crystalline  structure  of  the  magnesian  limestone  rort 
is  however  not  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  its  lange. 
though  there  it  is  manifested  in  connexion  with  very  useful 
quaUties  in  aiehitecture.  In  the  county  of  Durham  w 
find  it  exhibited  in  the  purely  calcareous  rocks  of  H  awthoni 
Hive  near  Easingtoni  in  the  romantic,  contwted,  and  brofcea 
cliflb  and  pinnwiles  of  Marsden,  and  in  the  siajgular  CMat 
loidal  quarries  of  Building-hill.  At  Marsden  it  ia  curious 
to  notice  in  near  contrast,  in  thecliff',  the  flexible  laminated 
limestone,  and  in  the  detached  pinnacles  an  fK}ually  lami- 
nated rock  traversed  by  complete  planes  of  cr>-stalliDe  struc- 
ture. What  does  this  teach  ?  obviously,  the  important  hzU 
that,  since  its  deposition  in  laminae,  the  sedimentarv  mass 
of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  subject  to  a  new  molecular 
arrangement,  which,  predominating  over  the  originsd  struc- 
ture, has  readjusted  the  particles  and  generated  a  new 
structure.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  brecciated  rocks,  which 
seem  to  require  the  hypothesis  of  reaggregation  of  frag- 
mented portions  of  ]vevious1y  indurat^  magnesian  Hme- 
stone beds.  Thus  \-arious  are  the  aspects  of  the  raiDcnl 
a^ref^tion  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England.  These 
diversities  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  rock,  for 
the  upper  laminated  non-magnesian  portion  is  usually  of 
a  uniform  close  texture,  exceptin  the  lown  beds,  which  are 
somewhat  cellular  (and  of  little  value  to  the  limebumer)  at 
Knottingley. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  general  colour  of  the  mapw- 
iian  limeitone  (lower  ^rtwn)  '^^^^^^'^f^ 
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brown,  or  reddiah,  while  the  uppef  tooV  is  commonly  of  a 
grey,  smoky,  or  purplish  hue.  This  rock  is  usually  inter- 
itratified  with  thin  clay  partings,  the  lower  one  very  rarely. 

The  soeoific  gravity  of  magnesian  limestone  is  usually 
greater  tnan  that  of  common  carbonate  of  lime.  This  faow- 
BTer  may  be  oTcriooked  in  the  nsual  incomplete  mode  of 
tr)'ing  such  expeiimeats,  unleu  the  obserrer  makes  the 
easy  onrection  doe  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  many  of 
these  stones,  ^ied  in  powder  (for  example,  by  Leslie'? 
process),  the  m^^nesian  limestones  of  England  betray,  by 
their  weight,  their  affinitv  to  the  dolomitic  rocks  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Eifel,  though  the  introduction  of  the  magnesia  is 
probably  not  at  all  due  to  the  same  cause  in  the  two  cases. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  admirable  memoir  in  the 
*  Geological  Transactions,'  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone, 
has  pointed  out  dearly  the  most  common  oigaoic  fossils  of 
this  rock.  We  shall  only  observe  here  that  in  respect  of 
fishes  (IHdBOnisei,  &c.).  mollusca  (Froducta,  Spirifera, 
&0.),  and  zooph^  (Retepora,  Sec),  this  rock  ^ws  an  ex- 
treme analogy  with  the  carboniferous  system.  Iti  plaoe,  by 
minerd  analogies,  may  be  rightly  ftxed  in  the  poeoilitie 
system ;  bn^  by  the  affinities  of  organic  existence,  it  will 
oe  classed  with  the  more  anient  rocks.  Let  any  one,  for 
example,  contrast  its  marine  foseiU,  whether  derived  fiom 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  or  the  Thnringerwald,  with  those  of 
the  muschelkalk;  the  former  are  seen  to  be  analogous  to 
forms  common  in  the  mountain  limestone,  the  latter  to 
those  of  the  lias.  In  neither  case  is  the  resemblance  per- 
fect ;  the  species  are  not  identical,  but  the  result  above  an- 
nounced is  unequivocal,  and  must  soon  be  felt  in  geolo- 
gical classification. 

(Sed^ck  in  Oeol.  TVant. ;  Smith's  Geological  Map  ttf 
Yorht^re,  8c&  Notices  of  oontemporaneous  depouts  in  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  England  occur  in  Mnr- 
cluson's  Silurim  Syitem  ;  Oonybeue  and  Phillips,  ChoL  ttf 
England  and  ffaUt,  &e.) 

MAGKE'SIUH,  a  peculiar  metal,  of  which  magnesia  is 
tne  oxide,  a  sobstanoe  that  was  originally  sold  under  this 
name  by  a  Roman  canon  in  the  beginning  ot  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  first  procured  by  calcin- 
ing the  reddue  left  after  evaporating  the  mother-waters  of 
nitre.  The  method  by  which  it  is  at  presant  obtained  will 
be  presently  stated. 

The  existence  of  magnesium  was  first  demonstrated  by 
the  electro-chemical  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy :  he  found 
that  when  moistened  magnesia  was  negaUvefy  electrised 
with  mercory,  an  amalgam  was  obtained  which  decom- 
posed water  and  gave  rise  to  magnesm,  by  the  oxidizement 
of  the  peculiar  metal  amalgamated  with  the  Uumury ;  he 
did  not  bowevM  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  en^le  him 
to  examine  its  properties.  In  1830  H.  Bussy  procured  this 
nietal  by  decomposing  chloride  of  magnesium  by  means  of 
potassium.  This  was  effected  by  placing  some  small  pieces 
of  potassium  in  a  glass  tube,  witn  Aragments  of  the  chlo- 
ride put  over  them ;  this  was  fUsed  by  the  application  of 
beat,  and  the  potassium  was  allowed  to  run  tmrough  it  by 
slightly  inclining  the  tube;  li^ht  was  evolved,  and  the 
inass,  when  cold,  was  washed  with  water,  which  dissolved 
I  he  chloride  of  potassium  formed,  and  left  the  magn^um 
unanied  upon  in  the  state  of  small  globules. 

Magnesium  is  of  a  white  colour.  Tike  silver;  its  lustre  is 
luetallio  and  brilliant,  it  is  very  malleable,  and  f\ises  at  a  red 
heat ;  in  dry  air  it  undergoes  no  clwnge,  but  in  moist  air  it 
superficially  oxi4i2ed  ;  it  may  be  boiled  in  water  without 
sufftiruig  any  chsnge.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  aur 
or  in  oxygen  gas  it  bums  brilliantly,  and,  combining  with 
oxygen,  becomes  magnesia.  In  chlorine  gas  it  bums  spon- 
taneously. It  dissolves  in  diluted  sulpnuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  it  is 
oxidized  and  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  aoid,  and  mtrate  of 
niBKnesia  results. 

Oxygen  emd  Magnenttin,{iomvha.t  has  just  been  stated, 
combme  vwy  readily,  but  only  in  one  proportion ;  and  the 
result  ia  maSo  of  mi^inesium,  or  magnesia.  The  mode  in 
wl^ich  this  sabstanoewBs  first  obtained 'has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  now  proeurad  1^  decomposii^  si^plute 
of  magnesia  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suljecting 
the  washed  and  dried  carbonate  precipitKted  to  a  strong 
b«at  m  an  earthen  crucible :  by  this  the  carbonio  add  is 
expelled,  and  the  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  ma^esium,  remains, 
'which  has  the  following  properties :  it  is  colourless,  inodo- 
rous, and  tasteless,  if  pure ;  it  does  not.  like  lime,  become 
bot  whan  mixed  with  water,  and  it  is  very  nearly  insoluble 


in  it,  although  when  moistened  it  exh'bits  the  alkaline  pro* 
perty  of  tuming  vegetable  yellows  brown ;  by  exposure  to 
the  air  it  attracte  carbonic  acid,  and  is  reconvened  to  the 
state  of  carbonate,  combined  with  some  hydrate.  It  appears, 
bom  indirect  experiments,  to  be  eomposM  of 

1  equivalent  of  Hi^;neshnB  .  13 
1  equivalent  of  O^^gen    ;      .  8 

Equivalmt  30 
CfUorme  and  Magnemtm  act  readily  upon  each  other,  the 
nietal  burning  spontaneously  in  the  gas;  it  may  abo  be 
procured  by  transmitting  diy  chlorine  gas  ovwamiztora 
of  magnesia  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redneaa  in  a  poredain 
tube.  According  however  to  Liebig  it  is  best  obtained  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dimness,  mixing  the  residue  with  an  equal 
weight  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  pnriecting  the 
mixture  in  small  portitms  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  pUtina 
cmoible.  When  the  ammoniaeal  salt  has  beui  expelled, 
flised  chloride  of  magnesium  remains,  which  on  cooling 
beoomes  a  transparent  colourless  mass ;  it  is  inodorous,  in- 
tensely bittw,  verjr  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohoL  This  salt  is  one  of  the  saline  ingredients  of 
sea-water,  and  exists  in  the  bittern  left  after  preparing 
common  salt,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  also 
found  in  some  mineral  waters,  and  was  formerly  called 
muriate  of  magnesia. 

When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  ooneen- 
trated  by  evaporation,  and  exposed  to  a  very  cold  atmo- 
sphere, it  yields  deliquescent  prismatic  cryst^  which  con- 
tain much  water. 

It  is  applied  to  no  direct  use;  sometimes  however  the 
bittern  wnwh  contains  it  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, fi>r  the  purpose  of  forming  eartwnate  of  magnesia 
It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesium  •  18 
1  equivalent  of  Chlorine   .       .  3e 

Equivalent  48 
Brormne  and  Magnenim  may  be  obtained  in  combina- 
tion by  dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrobromic  acid;  by  eva- 
poration small  scicular  prisms  of  bromide  crystallize,  which 
have  a  sharp  taste,  are  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both 
in  water  ana  alcohoL  When  heated  in  the  air  these  crystals 
are  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  magnesia. 

Fbtorim  and  Mafineaimn  unite  when  magnesia  is  dis- 
solved in  hydroflnone  add.  The  compound  formed  is  iiiso- 
luble  in  water,  or  in  hydroflwHric  aoid.  and  ia  not  deoompmnd 
by  a  red  heat 

Carbon  and  Magnetiam.~~'Ko  compound  of  these  is 
known. 

Sulphur  and  Magnetwn  do  not  combine  when  heated 
together,  nor  is  a  perfect  sulphuret  fbrmed  when  sulphur 
is  heated  with  magnesia.  The  compound  is  not  soluble  in 
water ;  by  heat  the  sulphur  burns  off.  When  however  a 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  is  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  then,  according  to  Benelius,  sulphate  of  bary  tes  is 
precipitated,  andsulphumt  of  barium  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  md  Magnerium.-A  compound  of  these  is  ob* 
tained  when  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  hydriodic  add ;  it  is 
VKy  soluble  in  water,  and  known  only  m  solution.  It  is 
stated  also  tiiat  when  magnesia  is  heated  with  iodine  in 
VBtoE,  both  iodide  of  magnesium  and  iodate  of  magnesia  are 
procurod. 

Magnesia,  or  Oxtde  tif  Magnesium,  combines  with  most 
acids  to  form  salts,  two  of  which  are  of  great  importance  in 
medicine ;  but  we  shall  first  mention  the 

Hydrate  qf  Magnesia. — This  is  a  saline  compound,  and 
was  first  discovered  in  serpentine  in  New  Jersey,  and  since 
in  Unst.  It  is  white,  with  a  greenish  tint,  foliated,  and 
easily  splits  into  thin  flexible  lamins.  It  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  translucent  on  the  edges.  Spedflc  gravity  2 '3a; 
hardness  1.  It  is  stated  to  occur  at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  diverging  needlefinm  orystala.  It  is  composed  of 
aliout  31  water  wtd  68  magnesia,  with  a  littl*  oxide  d^  iron 
and  manganese ;  these  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  each  of  water  and  earth. 

Hydrate  of  m^nesia  may  be  obtained  artiflcially  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  the  sulphate' with  soda.  The  pre- 
cipitate, after  drying  at  312°.  retains  about  one-fourth  of  iia 
weight  of  water. 

Nitric  Add  and  Magneeta  readily  oombine,  ahd  yield 
nitrate  of  magnesia.  Tho  solution  is  *''''^^^^^^^|^* 
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Uremety  bitter.  By  evaporatioa  it  ytelda*  thouga  with  dtffi- 
ottl^,  rhombio  crystals,  which  contain  a  large  quanti^  of 
w«ter,  and  are  wy  deliquescent.  It  is  deconi))OMd  at  a 
»d  imatt  and  is  sometiraes  found  m  crude  nitn.  The 
anhydroui  salt  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  Nitrio  Add  .  54 
1  aquivalent  of  Hagnests         .  20 

Equivatont  74 
It  18  now  applied  to  no  use,  but  is  the  salt  from  which 
magnesia  was  originally  obtained.  • 

Carbmic  Acid  and  magnetia  form  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  it  has  been  found  native  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  with  a  flat  oonolioidal  and  sometimes 
earUiy  fracture.  It  is  opaque,  hardness  4*5.  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  break.  SpeeiSc  graTiCy  about  8-6  to  3*9.  The  purest 
was  found  by  KlajKoth'to  ooosist  of  oarbonio  acid  49,  and 
magnesia  4S,  with  3  of  water.  It  therefore  be  con- 
ndmd  as  oompoeed  of  very  nearly  one  e!|uivalent  of  acid 
and  one  of  base. 

Carbonate  of  msgneeia,  or  rather  a  compound  of  car* 
bonate  and  hydrate  of  mag:nesiB.  is  artificially  prepared  for 
mediehial  use  by  decompoung  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
means  of  carbouate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
precipitated  as  an  insoluble  white  powder.  -This  substance, 
when  pure,  is  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  unalter- 
able in  the  air ;  it  is  decomposed  by  ^e  stronger  acids  with 
efite-rescence,  and  by  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  also 
eipelhtd.  It  appears  to  be  oonMMised  of 

4  equivalents  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  Alagneua  204 

1  equivalent  of  bihydrated  Magnesia      .       .  88 

B^uivalenC  342 
SulphurwAa'd  and  Magnena  constitute  the  salt  long  and 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Bpeom  salt,  having  been  first 
obtained  from  a  .  spring  at  tl^t  plsce.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  is  its  proper  name,  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
evaporating  and  ctystalUcing  the  bittern  remaining  after 
preparing  common  salt  irom  sea^water ;  but  it  was  mixed 
with  BO  much  chbride  of  magnesium  that  it  was  extremely 
Uftble  to  beoome  damp.  The  lata  Dr.  Henry  invented  a 
Very  ingenious  p>rooess  for  {sreparing  it  from  magoflsian 
limestnoe,  in  wnidi  thn  iaoonvenienco  and  impurity  an 
totally  avoided. 

Sulphace  of  m^asia  is  a  salt  whieh  erystallises  very 
imdily ;  and  although  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  tb^ 
may  be  obteiiwd  ot  considerable  sise  hy  slowly  coding  A 
large  quantity  of  the  solution.   The  primary  form  of  the 
erystu  is  a  right  piism,  with  a  ibombio  base.   This  salt  is 
extremely  bitter,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  dis* 
soWes  an  equal  weight,  and  boiling  water  one-third  more. 
It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yet  is 
rather  inclined  to  afflorcsoe.   It  is  not  deeemposed  by  heat^ 
but  Uie  water  of  crystallisation  is  expelled.  It  is  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  .  40 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia         .  30 
7equtv«lsatsofWater  •         ,  63 

Bqulvalent  123 
It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  pu^tive,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  magnena  and  its  caroonate. 

This  salt  combines  with  various  others  to  form  double 
salts:  as,  for  example,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  potash, 
and  of  soda,  forming  the  ammonio-sulphate,  the  potash  and 
soda  sulphates  of  mi^esia,  which  are  all  crystalline  salts, 
but  they  are  not  important. 

Photipharie  Add  and  Magnena  are  best  obtained  in  com- 
bination by  mixing  concentrated  and  hot  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  soda  after  some  hours 
crystalii  of  the  phosphate  ue  obtained.   They  effloresce 
slowly  in  the  sir.  and  an  soluble  in  fifteen  times  their 
weight  (tf  cold  water,  and  by  hot  water  they  are  decomposed 
into  a  subsalt  which  is  insoluUe,  and  an  acid  one  which 
ranain8.in  solution.  The  ciystals  are  ooraposed  of 
1  equivalent  of  Phosphorie  Acid  .  38 
1  equivalent  of  Magnmia  .       .  30 
7  equtvalenta  of  Water      .      .  83 

Equivdent  119 
This  salt  is  applied  to  no  use ;  combined  with  ammonia  it 
forms  the  ammoniaco-magQesian  phottphate,  a  compound 
which  otistB  in  urine,  and  is  a  common  ingredient  in  urmary 
calculi.  [Cauhilus.] 


Magnesia  forms  a  great  number  of  double  salts,  and  one 

of  thcwe,  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  is  a  double  eaibo- 
nate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  found  in  immense  quantities 
in  different  parte  of  England.  [Hagnbsian  LiHKSioin.] 
Magnesia  is  found  also  in  a  great  number  of  mineral  bodies: 
as  steatite,  talc,  asbestos,  &c. 

Magnesian  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in  water;  by  the 
addition  of  soda  they  yield  hydrate  of  magnesia,  anid  by  aU- 
ingcarbonate  of  soda,  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

The  sesqui-  and  bi-catbonates  of  potash  and  sraa  occasion 
no  precipitation  in  solutions  of  magnesian  salts,  until  heated 
so  as  to  repel  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Phosphate  of 
soda  added  to  magnesian  solution  gives  no  immediate  pre- 
cipitate, but  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  an  extremely  inse- 
luble  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  is  formed;  and  this 
b  the  best  mode  of  testing  the  presence  of  magnesia,  whn 
the  requisite  precautiona  are  aaopted. 

MAGNET  (derived  firom  the  Greek  ft^yvvc)  ia  a  metsllie 
body  pouessing  the  remarkable  property  of  attracting  iroo 
and  some  other  metals.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fbuad 
abundantly  near  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  from  which  cirxnm- 
stance  its  name  may  have  been  derived.  The  attraetitw 
power  of  the  magnet  was  known  at  a  very  early  pehoC 
as  references  are  made  to  it  by  Aristotle,  and  nun 
particularly  by  Pliny,  who  sUtes  that  ignorant  peo{^ 
called  it  ferrum  rtvum.  or  quick-iron ;  a  name  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  load-stone.  The  same  author  appears  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  maniet  to  coin- 
municate  properties  similar  to  its  own  to  otoer  bodies 
When  found  native,  it  is  generally  a  heavy  ferraginons  on 
of  a  dull  greyish  colour,  but  the  ores  of  cobalt  aod  nidid 
also  frequently  possess  the  magnetic  properties. 

The  univetsal  law,  that  reaction  is  coexistent  vrith  actioa, 
implies,  that  iron  must  react  on  the  magnet,  and  ai 
find  in  fact,  that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  fixed,  and  a  small 
magnet  be  suspended  by  a  string  near  it,  the  magnet  will 
then  be  moved  towards  the  iron;  thus  all  the  iron  in 
the  mass  of  tha  globe  acts  upon  a  magneL  It  is  sin 
now  known  that  electrical  currents  influence  magnetic 
bodies  [ELBCnto-MAQNlTlsn] ;  while  heat  has  an  inSuenes 
on  magnetic  intensity.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  mechanicsl 
consequence,  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  or  oylinder  be  sns- 
penAsd  by  its  centre  of  gravit>-,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in 
any  direction  round  that  point,  it  will  not  take  an  arbitniy 
position  Uk«  unmagnetised  bodies,  but  must  take  a  qieeifle 
direction,  namely,  that  whidi  rapnsents  Iha  resultant 
all  the  magnetic  Saton  to  whidh  it  is  suljeet.  Its  poaitioa 
in  a  given  place  can  be  defined  by  two  angles;  the  odb 
called  the  variaiion  or  declination,  the  other  the  dip.  The  | 
first  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  vertical  plane  in  which  tfae  ; 
needle  lies  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  the  seoond  ii 
the  inclination  of  the  line  of  the  needle  to  the  plane  of  the  ' 
horison.  The  latter  is  avoided  in  the  oompasa-needle  b; 
sustaining  it  horizontally  on  a  point  which  is  necessaiily 
different  from  its  centre  of  gravi^,  and  the  variation  is  then  I 
the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  needle  with  that  of  { 
an  exact  and  horixontal  norlh-and-south  line.  This  pro- 
perty of  the  needle  is  called  its  polarity,  and  is  a  consequence 
of  its  other  properties  above  noticed;  the  foot  however 
escaped  the  notiee  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana  of  antiquity, 
but  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  u 
from  a  very  remote  date.  It  is  the  most  useAil  of  ib* 
known  properties  of  the  magnet,  being  of  the  most  essential 
importance  to  the  mariner,  when  the  magnet  ia  caostracted 
in  the  form  of  the  compass-needle. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, states  that  P.  Venetus  brought  a  compass  from  Chins 
in  1 260.  Gilbert  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  sabject 
of  magnetism,  and  to  some  extent  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  by  comparing  the  earth  to  a  great  mansL 
His  theory  on  this  subject  is  given  in  a  work  entitled  TVsc- 
talta  tive  Phtftiohgia  nova  de  Magnate  (1600),  and  the 
term  '  poles  of  a  magnet*  arose  from  that  theory,  whieh  is 
remarkably  consonant  with  the  noUons  of  the  present  dsj; 
fbr  the  north  pcda  of  the  magnat  he  denominated  tlw  soimi 
pole,  in  connection  with  his  theory,  while  Frisson,  in  ba 
degant  'Memoirs  on  Msgnetism,*  calls  the  ma^netie  flail 
at  that  extremity  of  the  magnet  the  Austral  FUad,  beeaaaa  I 
as  like  electricitin  repel  {,Elegtiucity],  so,  on  his  hypotheot  | 
of  the  magnetic  fluids,  that  occupying  the  north  end  ef  • 
magnetized  needle  is  r^pdkd  by  the  austcal  fluid  of  i 
rastrial  magmtiam.  .  I 

The  application  of  the  compaanxrthejnijfeoMS  of  nsvi- 
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CatioD,  must  ^edily  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  its 
miation,  and  in  the  'Life  of  Columbus,'  written  by  bis 
■nil,  it  is  distinctly  assigned  to  that  celebrated  man ;  and 
though  its  amount  in  1492  must  have  been  small  in 
Wance,  Sfiain,  &c.,  yet  it  was  doubtless  a  very  observable 
quantity  in  many  of  the  regions  visited  by  Columbus. 
Some  have  carried  back  the  date  of  this  discovery  to  the 
year  1269,  but  on  very  doubtful  groun<^.  When  its  amount 
came  to  be  observed  with  some  accuracy,  we  find  it  at  Paris, 
in  1541,  yi^E.;  in  1550,  84°  E. ;  in  1580,  llJ°E.;  in  1630, 
Ai"  Z.  ;  and  at  Rome,  in  1670,  2"*  W.  At  the  present 
moment  it  has  passed  its  maximum  in  London,  and  is  nov 
moving;  easterly. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Columbus  was  acquunted  also 
yrith  the  diumtu  variation,  but  nothing  very  accurate  on  this 
subject  vras  known  before  the  numerous  and  valuable 
observations  mad«  by  Canton,  in  1750.  He  showed  that 
the  needle  vibrates,  during  the  d&y  and  the  night,  through 
an  arc  as  great  as  \3^'  in  the  midsummer,  the  minimum  7' 
occurring  in  the  winter  season;  be  ascribed  the  diurnal 
variation  to  the  action  of  solar  heat  affectint;  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  The  principles  of  thermo* 
electric  currents  were  at  that  period  unknown,  but  Hooke 
in  1684  showed  that  iron  and  steel  rods  could'  be  magnet- 
ized, by  rapidly  heating  and  cooling  them  in  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Graham,  instrument-maker,  of  London,  was  the 
the  first  who  distinctly  announced  the  diurnal  variation,  in 
1772  ;  the  maximuni  declination  being  then  14°  35'  wesL 
The  variation  of  the  variation  was  first  observed  by  Gumtkr. 

The  dm  was  first  observed  by  Robert  Norman  in  1576. 
His  mode  of  adjusting  the  compass-needle  led  him  to  this 
discovery ;  fur  he  accurately  balanced  the  needle  on  its 
pivot,  previous  to  magnetising  it.  After  it  became  a 
magnet,  it  would  no  longer  balance  on  the  same  point,  with- 
out attaching  a  small  weight  at  the  south  extremity. 
When  freely  suspended  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  north 
extremity  became  depressed;  the  dip  then  being  about  71° 
60'.  The  dip  undergoes  diurnal  variations,  as  well  as  the 
declination;  but  observations  on  the  former  are  far  the 
most  ditQcult.  The  dip  also  changes  by  elevatiug  the 
needle  to  considerable  heights ;  on  which  sutyect  Biot  has 
made  some  very  delicate  experiments.  A  very  simple  law 
relative  to  the  anwunt  of  the  dip  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
earth's  surfiioe  was  remarked  by  professor  iGttfft,  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  1 809 ;  namely,  if  we  measure  the  latitude  from 
the  magnetic  equator,  the  tangent  of  the  dip  is  douUe  the 
tang«it  of  such  latitude.  Mr.  Barlow  has  illustrated  this 
lav  by  experimmts  on  magnetised  iiOD  baiU  aetins  on 
small  needles  at  the  sutfaoes;  and  Biot  has  daducaa  the 
same  lav  from  theory. 

The  law  of  the  magnetic  forces  was  a  long  time  undia- 
covered :  Newton  supposed  it  to  follov  the  inverse  cube  of 
the  distance,  or  some  higher  power ;  for  in  his  experiments, 
the  variation  of  intensity  and  the  effect  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ences of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  the  bodies  themselves  being 
overlooked,  an  erroneous  result  was  necessarily  consequent. 
However,  Mitchell,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  and  (tf  Hauksbee;  Coulomb,  by  his 
elegant  apparatus,  the  torsion  balance;  Biot,  by  the 
method  Of  observing  the  times  of  the  oseiUatiena  of  the 
small  needles  acted  on;  and  finally,  Hansteen  of  Chris- 
tiana, by  a  series  of  refined  experiments  and  calculations, 
have  demonstrated  the  true  lav  of  magnetie  action} 
namely,  directly  as  the  iiUensity,  and  iuvwselv  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

One  essential  property  by  which  a  magnet  differs  from 
soft  iron  under  the  magnetie  influence,  is  this :  if  we  sepa- 
rate a  magnetic  bar  into  any  number  «f  minute  parts,  each 
such  part  will  be  endowed  with  polarity,  similar  to  the 
-whole :  the  position  of  those  poles,  or  foei  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion, is  permanent  in  a  magnet  of  a  given  form ;  but  in  soft 
iron  it  wtU  change  whni  the  distance  of  the  iron  from  the 
influencing  magnet  is  altered- 

Bailey  was  sent  out,  under  William  and  Uary,  with  the 
iMHnmand  of  tvo  ships,  to  make  magnetic  observations  in 
difEomit  latitudes,  both  in  the  AtUntio  and  ^ific  (in 
1698-9);  and  was  the  flratwhocoustructedamagnetic  chart, 
which  possessed  at  the  time  great  merit  for  accuracy :  the 
most  valued  at  the  present  day  are  those  by  Hansteen, 
(^instructed  from  obaervations  subsequent  to  Hallcy,  by 
various  scientiflc  travellers  and  nautical  men,  such  as 
Homboldt,  Ross,  Fanry,  Scoresby,  &o.  [MAomiTiaM.] 

During  a  thundaMtann,  the  poles  of  a  maynet  are  fr^ 


quently  inverted ,  the  explanation  of  which  bekm^  to 
ELBCTRO'MAGrfETisu:  ana  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis  is  often  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  compass- 
needle,  to  the  extent  of  several  degrees.  The  actual  mode 
in  which  the  aurora  is  produced  being  still  unknown,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  aurora  is  itself  the  cause 
of  this  magnetic  phtenomenon,  or  whether  both  are  attri- 
butable to  some  unknown  common  cause. 

BIAGNETIC  INTENSITY.  When  a  magnetic  needle  ' 
is  freely  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  theu  acted 
on  by  all  terrestrial  bodies  containing  the  magnetic  fluids, 
vheuier  in  a  fixed  state,  as  in  loadstone-ores,  or  in  a  state 
susceptible  of  change,  as  in  masses  of  soft  iron,  and  also  by 
electrical  currents,  vhetber  produced  by  the  ehemical 
changes  which  various  substances  in  the  globe  continually 
undergo,  or  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
both  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  on  the  surftca  in  dtf 
ferent  latitudes.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  (vT  all  suoh 
forces  may  he  regarded  as  possessing  parallelism  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  needle,  and  the  latter  acquires  in  conse- 
quence a  like  direction  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meri* 
dian,  of  which  the  position  becomes  in  this  manner  known. 

If  a  needle  thus  suspended  be  made  to  oscillate  in  the 
plane  of  Ihe  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  time  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  oscillations  are  performed  be  observed, 
and  thus  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation  deduced,  the  con- 
nection of  this  time  with  the  int«uity  of  the  magnetic 

ibroe  is  expressed  by  the  fivmula  t—irt/  (^^^  similar  to 

that  used  foe  the  common  pendulum.  In  this  equation  t 
represents  the  time  of  one  oscillation,  «■  the  number  3 '  1 4 1 59, 
/  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  gravity, 
and  F  the  accelerating  force  of  magnetiun.  Hence  wo  de- 
duce also  F  m       ;  Gonaeqnently  when  one  and  the  lame 

needle  is  used  in  dllEarent  experiments,  the  fi>rce  F  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  time  /  of  one  or  of  a  given 
number  of  oscillations.  But  it  is  in  practice  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  produce  oscillations  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
ingenious  contrivances  to  that  end  have  often  been  sug- 
gested and  used,  but  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
value  of  F  is  equally  attained  by  supporting  the  needle 
horizontally,  as  in  the  compass,  and  observing  the  time  of 
the  horizontal  oscillations.  If  0  represent  the  lUp,  then  by 
the  resolution  of  forces  the  horizontal  part  of  tlie  magnetic 
force  is  Fcos0;  if  nowTrepresent  the  time  of  ({.uppose  300) 
oscillations,  then  by  the  preceding  formula  wo  must  have 
F  cos  fl  inversely  proportional  to  T* ;  let  F',  9*,  T ,  represent 
quantities  corresponding  to  F,  0,  T,  lor  a  difii^rent  latitude 
F  T'»cosO' 

or  longitude,  then  -yi  ■=  ;  by  vhidi  formula  the 

relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  different 
places  may  be  ascertained  with  little  trouble. 

The  times  \fT  300  oscillations  in  seconds  at  the  following 
places  are  taken  from  a  table  computed  by  Hansteen : — 
Stockholm  815,  Edinburgh  820,  Christiansand  820,  Oxford 
780,  I>anzig  770,  Gottenburg  812,  Liverpool  801,  London 
775,  Berlin  760,  Paris  753,  Lubeck  776,  Altona  776.  Johns- 
knuden  861,  Chrotiania  814,  Ingolfrland  833;  Copenhagen 
788.  Breslau  741. 

The  locus  of  all  the  points  at  vhich  the  intensity  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  the  same  Quantity  as  at  one  given 
place  is  called  the  isodgnamic  Ime  passing  through  it. 
These  lines  are  generally  of  double  curvative ;  but  neglecting 
this,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  they 
run  generally  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  latter  lines, 
in  the  temperate  zone,  hut  in  other  cases  these  two  classes 
of  lines  intersect  at  a  considerable  angle.  M.  Hansteen 
states  that  the  intensity  of  manietism  is  less  In  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  bemispnere.  M.  Biot  has  given  a 
fhrmala  deduced  from  hypothetical  considerations,  which 
has  been  fbund  nearly  eoinddent  with  the  observed  cases  of 


terrestrial  intensity,  vu.  intensity  « 


1 


:  0 


V  (4*3  stn^  0) 
being  the  dip  as  before. 

As  the  declination  and  dip  have  diurnal  variations,  so 
alao  has  the  magnetic  intensity;  the  minimum  being  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  maximnm  in 
about  six  hours  afterwards.  The  intensity  is  also  greatest 
in  Daeanber.  and  least  in  Jonew  GoO^lc 
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An  interMting  senes  of  observations  made  by  M.  Que- 
lilet,  of  Bruwtels,  shows  that  in  the  gradual  ascent  from 
Cteneva  to  the  Col  de  Balme  the  intensity  of  terrestrial 
Inagnetism  increases ;  for  instance,  the  horizontal  intensity 
at  the  village  Simplon  is  greator  than  that  at  Btmneville 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  44  to  43. 

Similar  methods  (and  sometimes  the  l^Iance  of  tonion) 
have  been  uMd  to  discover  the  relative  intensities  of  mag- 
netism as  distributed  in  bodies;  in  straight  and  narrow 
laminsB  it  has  been  found  by  Coulomb  to  be  nearly  pro- 
portional ta  the  square  of  the  distance  firom  the  middle 
point. 

MAGNETISM.  If  we  take  a  natural  ot  artificial  mag- 
net, and,  spreading  over  a  piece  of  paper  a  quantity  of  fine 
iron  filings,  place  the  magnet  on  the  paper,  on  Ukine 
it  up,  we  shall  find  that  the  iron  filings  are  attached 
to  it  in  some  degree  over  all  its  surfiioe,  but  they  will 
be  principally  aecamulated  at  two  points  utuated  near 
the  ends  of  the  magnet ;  these  points  are  called  tbe  poles 
of  the  magnet  Sometimea  when  a  magnet  bar  is  rolled 
amongst  iron  filinga,  we  may  find  several  such  poinu  along 
the  bar ;  the  magnet  is  then  said  to  have  consecutive  points. 
At  present  we  shall  consider  only  the  first  or  simple  case  of 
two  poles,  which  we  may  represent  by  tbe  letters  N  and  S. 
When  a  needle  formed  of  this  material  is  suspended 
horizontally  on  a  pivot  armed  with  agate,  it  assumes  a  par- 
ticular direction,  nearly  north  and  south.  [Magnet.]  The 
pole  N,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  needle  thus  adjusted, 
u  commonly  called  tbe  north  pole  of  the  needle ;  the  other, 
S,  the  south  pole,  though  the  contrary  names,  as  used  by 
Dr.  Gilbert,  would  be  more  correct  in  conneotion  with  the 
theory  of  magnetism. 

If  we  now  bringa  piece  of  soft  iron  near  the  pole  N,  it  will  be 
attracted  to  that  pole  and  become  attached  to  it,  so  that  the 
exertion  of  a  mechanical  force  is  necessary  to  separate 
them.  In  this  way  a  magnet  held  vertically  will  sustain  a 
piece  of  irmi,  provided  the  weight  of  the  iron  does  not 
exceed  the  magnetic  force.  The  pole  S  has  a  similar  attrae* 
tive  power  on  iron ;  the  cause  of  this  attractive  power  is 
called  Maonbtisk. 

We  have  observed  that  m  a  magnetic  needle  placed  hon 
zontally  on  a  pivot,  the  pole  N  is  turned  northwards,  and 
S  southw^,rds,  nearly :  if  such  a  needle  be  attached  to  a 
piece  of  cork  floating  on  water,  it  will  adjust  itself  to  this 
direction,  the  deviation  of  which  from  the  true  north  and- 
south  line  is  the  declination  of  the  needk.  If  now  we 
invert  tbe  position  of  the  needle,  so  that  S  is  brought  into 
the  place  previously  oocupied  by  N,  and  mm  tw«dt  the 
needle  ami  ewk  will  make  a  complete  revolution,  and 
acquire  its  original  position.  Hence  we  see  a  distinction 
between  tha  magnetisms  predominant  at  N  and  at  S ;  the 
former  is  called  Auttral,  and  the  latter  Boreal  magnetism. 
It  will  be  easv  to  observe  the  analogy  between  tbe  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  magnetisms,  and  those  of  positive  with 
native  electricities. 

We  must  insulate  a  eondncting  electrixed  substance  in 
order  to  preserve  its  electricity,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  magnet ;  each  fragment  of  the  latter  is  itself  a  mag- 
net, possessing  its  north  and  south  poles,  and  the  same  view 
may  be  extended  to  its  constituent  particles.  A  noncon- 
ducting energy,  called  the  eoereive  power,  exists  therefore 
m  muuetic  substances,  by  which  uie  loss  ot  magnetism 
when  &valoped  is  prevented  and  by  which  also  the  poles  N 
and  8  are  situate  in  a  determinate  poattbn  relative  to  the 
body  of  the  magnet  This  is  not  the  case  with  soft  iron, 
which  has  not  the  coercive  force. 

The  force  of  magnetism  is  exerted  without  alteration 
through  substances  which  are  not  magnetic ;  the  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  electrical  forces  when  nonconducting 
bodies  are  interposed  in  the  direction  of  their  action.  On  the, 
other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  considerably' 
modified  when  substances  which  are  capable  of  becoming 
magnetic  by  influence  are  situated  near  the  ma^et;  ana 
a  similar  effect  takes  place  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  dectricities  when  un^r  tlie  influeuee  ot  an  elec- 
trised body.  [Electricity.]  The  tnnsmissioa  of  the 
nagnetie  foree  through  interposed  bodies  may  be  observed 
familiarly  by  placing  a  common  sewing-needle  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  board,  and  moving  a  strong  magnet  nndemeath 
the  board :  the  needle  will  roll  or  revolve  along  the  board 
according  to  the  peculiar  motions  given  to  the  m^|;net 

Let  us  next  oonsider  the  aotioa  of  magnets  on  eacn 
other.  For  this  purpoae  make  two  magnets  at  magnetic 


needles  to  float  on  water,  distinguishing  tbe  poles  of  one  ai 
before  by  N  and  S,  and  of  the  other  by  N'  and  S'.  Bring 
either  the  pole  N  near  to  N',  or  8  to  S' :  tbe  needles  er 
magnets  will  separate  to  a  greater  distance,  and  with  tbi 
greater  energy  the  nearer  uiese  poles  are  placed  to  eadi 
other.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  bnng  N  and  S'  near  eaek 
other,  the  needlu  will  approach  and  unite  those  pointy 
and  the  same  happens  when  the  points  N'  and  S  an 
made  contiguous:  hence  this  law — magnetumt  qf  ike 
tame  name  are  mutually  repuUive ;  thoee  contrary  namet 
are  mutually  attractive.  In  the  artiew  ELBCraicrtT. 
above  refenvd  to,  we  have  shown  that  the  same  lav  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  two  electricities. 

The  mass  of  the  globe  contains  various  sources  of  mag- 
netism [Magnet];  and  since  a  magnetic  needle  fnaj 
suspended  acquires  a  determinate  position,  it  follows  from 
this  law  that  the  magnetism  at  tbe  south  extremity  S  is 
Boreal,  that  is,  ot  the  same  name  as  the  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism  which  is  predominant  in  die  northern  bmua^iere, 
being  repelled  thereflnm ;  and  the  magnetism  at  tbe  north 
extremity  N  is  for  a  like  reason  Austral.  The  law  of  mag- 
netic force  at  different  distances  is  expressed  by  the  invcne 
square  of  the  distance :  the  best  mode  of  veriiying  this  law 
is  by  observing  tbe  times  of  the  oscillations  of  a  small  fine 
wire,  suspends  tn  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  magnetie 
meridian  (in  order  to  neutralize  the  magnetizing  influence 
of  the  earth),  and  sul^ected  to  the  action  of  a  powerfbl 
m^net 

We  can,  by  combining  these  laws,  explain  the  manner 
in  which  soft  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  attracted  or  sos- 
pended  by  a  magnet.  These  metats,  when  unoxygenated, 
contain  both  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetism  in  a  com- 
bined state,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  coercive  power. 
When  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  brought  near  the  pole  N.  which 
contains  the  austnd  fluid,  the  austral  magnetism  of  the 
iron  is  repelled  to  the  fiirther  extremity,  and  the  boral 
attracted  to  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  uron  relative  to  the 
point  N-  this  disposition  of  tbe  fluid  takes  place  imme- 
diately, and  the  law  of  force  above  announced  relative  to 
the  distances  causes  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  at  N,  on  tbe 
boreal  fluid  of  the  soft  iron,  to  exceed  its  repulsion  on  tbe 
austral,  which  is  more  remote  from  N :  the  total  effect  is 
virtue  of  this  excess,  is  therefore  necessarily  attnetiTe. 
When  the  iron  however  is  removed  from  this  influence,  its 
natural  magnetisms  again  recombine.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  if,  instead  of  «m  iron,  ve  use  hardened  iron  or  steel: 
the  decomposition  of  the  natural  magnetisms  takes  plaee 
with  greater  difficulty,  m  consequence  of  tbe  coerrin 
power  which  protects*  their  actual  disposition ;  but  if  we 
use  a  powerful  magnet  at  one  extremity  of  a  steel  needle^ 
or,  which  is  more  effectual,  a  pair  of  strong  magnets  at  both 
extremities,  the  north  pole  of  one  and  the  south  pole  of  the 
other  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  needle,  the  decom- 
position will  be  partially  effected,  and  will  likewise  be 
retained  by  the  same  coercive  power  which  opposed  it< 
development;  and  agreeably  with  tbe  magnetic  laws  ol 
repulsion  and  attraction,  that  point  of  the  needle  in  contact 
with  the  south  pole  will  become  a  north  pole  of  tbe  needle, 
and  the  other  a  south  pole.  Tbismethod  of  producing  mag- 
netism is  liable  to  the  objections  both  of  producing  ie^le 
magnetism  and  Hbo  producing  ecoseentive  points. 

The  quantitiea  of  the  austral  and  boreal  maenetio  flaidi 
in  all  magnetic  bodies  ore  equal;  for  when  we  bestownsr 
netic  qualities  on  iron  or  steel  by  Uie  inflneoce  of  loao- 
stones,  hammering,  sudden  cooling  in  the  magnetie  moi- 
dian,  &c.,  no  new  magnetism  is  communicated;  but  the 
natural  magnetisms,  which  previously  neutralized  each 
other,  are  now  decomposed.  Again,  if  a  magnetic  needle 
be  freely  suspended  bv  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  action  a. 
terrestrial  magnetism  produces  no  linear  motion,  but  only 
imposes  a  direction  on  tbe  magnetic  axis:  now  sJI  the 
boreal  fluid  in  the  globe  attracts  all  the- austral  fluid  of  the 
needle,  and  vicepersd.  while  the  like  fluids.in  both  repd 
hence  a  motion  of  pn^ression  would  be  generated,  uiUess 
the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  on  the  needle  was 
exactly  equal  and  of  an  t^ipoeita  direction  to  the  tesultant 
ofolltiie  attraenve  forces;  and  the  rotatory  motion  of  At 
needle  shows  that  the  points  of  application  of  these  forees 
are  different;  but  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magneti«n 
may  be  regarded  as  unifimn  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  needle,  and  its  direction  paralM.  In  order  then- 
fore  that  the  resultants  should  be  equal  and  eontiMT, 
tbe  snms  of  the  boreal  and  au« 
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ttut  be  equal.  In  this  respect  mRgnetiinl  retembles  the 
nmtural  electricities  of  all  substances. 

The  deTelopment  of  magnetism  in  bodies,  whether  by 
terrestrial  action  or  the  induence  of  loadstones,  is  analogous 
to  tbe  decompusition  of  the  natural  electricities  in  a  system 
of  conducting  bodies  separated  by  non-conductors  under 
the  influence  of  an  external  body  and  their  own  natural 
action :  hence  when  magnetism  is  communicated  by  a  load- 
stone, even  when  in  contact  the  latter  loses  none  of  its  own 
magnetism,  as  it  acts  solely  by  influence ;  whereas  in  con- 
ducting eleetrised  bodtea,  contact  will  communicate  elec- 
tric!^ :  the  coercive  force  of  magnets  therefore  extends 
even  to  their  surfoceo.  In  foet  the  reaction  of  the  substance 
magnetised  by  influence  tends  to  a  ftirther  decomposition 
of  tbe  fluids  of  the  msgnetiiing  body,  and  this  gives  it 
greater  energy,  unless  when  it  is  magnetixed  to  saturation, 
that  is,  whkin  the  internal  magnetic  forces  are  equal  to  the 
ciserdve  power ;  for  then  any  fUrther  development  of  the 
fluids  would  be  only,  temporary,  and  a  reunion  would  take 
place  immediately. 

The  dipping-needle  is  a  magnetic  needle,  tbe  opposite 
poles  of  wnich  possess  equal  magnetic  intensities.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  a  vertical  circle,  and  its  motion  is 
conflned  to  the  plane  of  this  circle.  The  circle  lias  a  motion 
in  azimuth  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  within  a  Hxed  bori- 
sonul  circle,  both  circles  being  graduated.  "When  the  ver- 
tical eirole  is  turned  round  its  axis  until  the  needle  acquires 
m  vertical  position,  the  plwe  of  the  circle  is  then  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  tbe  mimetic  meridian,  and  hence  by 
means  of  the  horizontal  circle  the  position  of  this  meridian 
plane  becomes  known.  The  vertical  circle  with  the  needle 
u  now  brought  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  plane,  and  the 
suigular  depression  of  the  north  pole  of  the  horizon,  or  more 
strictly  of  the  magnetic  axis,  may  be  read  off  the  graduated 
limb  of  the  vertical  circle,  and  measures  the  dip.  The  right 
line  joining  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  needle  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  magnetic  axis,  but  the  latter  may  he 
uoertained  more  accui-ately  by  inverting  the  needle  and 
taking  the  mean  direction  between  its  two  positions  of 
•^uilibrium.  There  are  other  methods  of  adjusting  the 
dipping-needle,  but  in  every  method  it  requires  great  deli- 
Moyand  minute  attention  to  all  parts  of  the  adjustment. 

If  we  place  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  suspended  by  a  collection  of 
•ilk  strings  at  its  middle,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tbe  mag- 
netic axis  of  the  dipping-needle,  the  action  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  will  have  full  effect  on  the  bar,  iu  natural  mag- 
netifims  will  be  decomposed,  and  it  will  acquire  a  polarity 
■imilar  to  that  of  the  needle,  its  poles  repelling  the  similar 
poles  of  the  needle,  and  attracting  the  contrary  poles.  Its 
want  of  coercive  power  prevents  it  from  retaining  the  po- 
larity of  its  different  parts  when  the  bar  is  moved  into  other 
positions ;  for  if  we  invert  the  position  of  the  bar,  that  point 
which  was  primitively  the  north  pole  will  now  become  the 
MUth,  and  vice  vend,  under  the  effects  of  a  new  decompo- 
■itionof  its  magnetisms  by  terrestrial  influence.  If  however 
the  bar  be  left  for  a  long  tune  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetio 
•zis,  BO  u  to  acquire  some  oxygenation,  or  if  it  be  heated 
to  a  red  heat  and  suddenly  cooled  by  immerMon  in  water,  it 
will  acquire  a  coercive  force,  and  become  permanently  mag- 
netic. Iron  crosses,  weathercocks,  &<-.,  which  have  been 
ka^;  kept  in  m  Axed  position,  or  have  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, acquire  magnetic  properties  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  tbe 
ehan^  of  molecular  disposition  caused  by  the  action  of  heat, 
that  if  we  gradually  heat  a  bar  of  iron,  the  intensity  of  its 
action  on  a  magnet  increases,  and  arrives  at  a  maximum 
when  the  bar  is  brought  to  a  cherry-red  heat;  with  higher 
d^rees  of  heat  the  intensity  is  diminished,  and  is  totally 
inappreciable  when  the  bar  baa  reached  a  bright  white 
heat ;  ■an  cooling  it  recovers  its  powers  of  action  by  similar 
■teps,  and  the  same  law  holds  true  if  the  magnet  m  tieated 
instead  of  the  bar.  Hcnoe  in  producing  the  greatest  dev^ 
koment  of  magnetism  by  influence,  we  see  Une  advantage 
of  using  iron  or  steel  bars  at  a  red  heat 

Magnetism  may  be  developed  in  iron,  steel,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  by  other  means  than  the  influence  of  bodies  already 
magnetized,  as  twisting,  hanunerin^  electrical  discharges, 
and  galvanic  currents.  [ELKCTBo-MAeNBnsH.]  If  weplacea 
bar  of  iron  inavertical  position,  and  give  it  a  series  of slight 
blows  with  a  hammer  or  polur,  it  vill  acquire  a  ftoble  de- 
gree of  magnetism ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  anvils  and 
other  tooU  employed  in  imithies  an  endowed  with  mag- 
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netism.  In  all  sneh  eaies  the  mechanical  opentioM  tend 
to  bestow  a  coocive  power,  white  the  terrestrial  magnetism 
separates  the  fluids  in  the  body. 

Cavallo,  Benett,  and  Coulomb  remarked  the  indications  of 
magnetism  given  by  various  substances,  as  copper,  silver, 
&C.  It  is  particularly  observable  in  hammered  copper,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  when  the  copper  bos  been  cast,  an  at 
tention  to  which  circumstance  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  shipbuilding.  Coulomb  formed  very  fine  needles  of 
various  substances,  and  suspending  them  bv  silk  strings 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  twopowerfhl  loadstones,  found 
that  they  were  acted  on  by  the  latter.  This  phenomenon  is 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  minute  quantities  of  iron,  or 
iron  compounds  in  tnose  diff^nt  bodies.  The  intensity  of 
tbe  maguetic  action  Coulomb  found  from  direct  experiments 
to  be  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  iron  contained  in  the 
bodies,  and  he  afterwards  applied  this  principle  to  discover 
the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  impure  metals. 

From  the  preceding  observations  on  the  properties  of  the 
magnetic  fluids  it  wilt  be  easy  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  the  various  modes  of  constructing  artificial 
fluids  are  founded,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  notice.  The 
earliest  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel 
was  by  drawing  it  throughout  its  whole  extent  at  right 
angles  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet  In  this 
case  if  we  suppose  that  pole  which  contains  the  austral  fluid 
to  be  used,  the  first  contact  with  the  bar  deeompoees  its 
neutral  magnetidms,  attracting  to  the  point  of  contact  the 
boreal  and  repelling  the  austral ;  the  successive  parts  of  the 
bar  are  subject  to  a  similar  decomposition  of  their  fluids, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  each  previous  decomposi- 
tion neutralize!^  the  succeeding,  except  at  the  extremities; 
the  magnetism  thus  developed  is  therefore  feeble,  and  ap- 
parent only  at  the  extremities  of  the  bars,  or  in  some  con- 
secutive points  formed  by  peculiarities  in  thematerial  of  the 
Imr,  or  in  the  mode  of  operation.  Dr.  G.  Kniffht  greatly  im- 
proved the  mode  of  magnetizing  bars  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  he  joined  two  strongly  magnetized  bars  by  their  ends 
bearing  contrary  names,  and  placing  on  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length  a  small  steel  bar  heated  to  a  cherry-red 
hea^  with  its  mwdle  on  the  point  of  junction  of  the  nwg- 
netic  bars,  he  made  each  of  them  to  rub  on  the  correspond- 
ing extremity  of  this  steel  bar,  and  the  latter  when  removed 
Tas  found  to  he  strongly  magnetized.  In  this  method  not 
only  does  the  presence  of  the  second  magnet  favour  the  de- 
composition of  the  magnetic  fluids,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  forces  b  greatly  increased  by  the  ele- 
vated temperature  of  the  steel  bar. 

Du  Hamel  placed  two  steel  bars  of  equal  length  parallel 
to  each  other,  connecting  their  corresponding  extremities  by 
pieces  of  so^  iron  interposed:  then  taking  two  bundles  of 
magnetic  bars,  he  united  their  poles  of  contrary  name  near 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  steel  bars,  and  by  inclining  the 
bundles  made  one  of  them  pass  towards  one  extremity  of  the 
other  bar,  the  second  passing  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
then  suocessively  repeated  tbe  operation,  when  l>oth  the 
steel  ban  became  strongly  ma<;netized,  but  with  contrary 
magnetisms  at  the  corresponding  extremities  of  each.  In 
this  method  Uie  decomposition  of  the  neutral  tniurnetisms 
of  the  interposed  pieces  of  soft  iron  adds  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  toe  contact  of  the  mi^etized  bundles  with  the 
steel  bars. 

Epinus,  adopting  a  similar  method,  preferred  interposing 
strong  magnets  instead  of  soft  iron,  the  relative  position  of 
the  poles  of  the  two  magnets  being  reversed  ;  Coulomb  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  these  different  methods  by  com- 
posing his  magnetized  bundles  of  bars  at  a  cberr>--red  heat. 
A  fine  steel  needle  may  be  very  strongly  magnetized  by 
being  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  wire  twisted  into  the  form  of  a 
helix,  the  extremities  of  which  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  wires  of  a  powerftit  galvanic  battery.  The  poles  of  a 
bar  magnetized  to  saturation  are  near  its  extremities,  within 
genemlly  a  fow  lines,  while  the  intensity  becomes  insensible 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inclies ;  in  a  thin  bar  the  intensity 
may  be  represented  by  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  two 
logarithmic  curves,  the  origin  of  one  being  at  tbe  austral, 
and  of  the  others  at  the  Iwreal  extremity  of  the  needle. 

When  bodies  containing  neutral  magnetisms  are  made  to 
rotate  rapidly  round  an  axis,  the  magnetism  becomes  deve- 
loped and  acts  on  the  needle ;  thus  a  plate  of  copper  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  in  a  horizontal  plane  will  influence  a 
compass-needle  placed  over  it,  and  produce  in  it  a  lotation 
in  the  same  direction,  on  whiidi*u!ue«t,sesfiraI-Taluri»ltJ)h- 
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Mimtiou  hnvo  been  made  br  U.  Ango.  Sir  John  Hen- 

cbe^  &C.  It  bas  also  )|>roducea  a  seeona  matbematical  me- 
moir from  M.  Poisson,  m  wbicb  the  mechanical  force  gene- 
lated  by  rotttion  is  introduced  into  the  general  equations 
deduced  from  his  theory  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in 
bodies. 

The  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism 
throughout  the  globe  nas  led  to  various  explanatory  faypo- 
tbeses  since  the  time  of  Halley ;  the  position,  the  number, 
and  the  motions  of  the  points  which  may  be  regarded  as 
poles  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  have  been  all  subjects  of 
discussion  and  of  opinions  formed  on  inconclusive  grounds. 
The  excellent  tables  and  maps  of  Hansteen  have  given  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  to  this  subject.  The  French 
government  having  lately  sent  out  an  expedition  for  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  discoveiy,  the  report  of  which  may 
be  shortly  expected;  and  the  British  government  having 
appointed  Captain  James  Rosa  with  a  view  to  similar  ob- 
jects in  thePacific,Te  shall  defer  to  the  article  Terkestrial 
Magnetisu  an  account  of  the  dip,  variation,  and  intensity, 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  ai  the  consideration  of 
the  magnetic  equator  and  poles. 

Magnetic  ob^vations  ore  now  generally  made  in  Europe 
in  observatories,  and  also  by  scientific  travellers ;  and  some* 
thing  valuable  on  the  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is 
daily  [ulded  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

I^or  the  theory  of  magnetism  as  connected  with  electricity 
consult  Robison's  Course  qf  Lecture*;  Biot's  Physique; 
Becquerel,  Traite  de  VElactricite;  and  Captain  Kater*i 
Papers  in  the  Phil.  Trtm. 

For  the  mathematical  theory  on  this  subject — the  Memnirs, 
by  Poiason;  Ampere's  Electro-Dynamic  Treatise;  and 
Uunphy's  Electricity,  chap,  vii.,  Cambridge. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  \,f  artificial  magnets — 
Brooke  Taylor,  Phil.  Trans.,  1 7 14-25 ;  Michell  On  Artificial 
Magnets,  London,  1750;  Cavallo  On  Magnetism,  London, 
1786  ;  Brewster,  in  EnewloptecUa  Britannica,  last  ed.; 
Barlow,  in  EncyclopeefUa  Metrop. ;  and  Scoresby  On  Mag- 
nets, 1839,  &c.  . 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.   [Animal  Magnetism.] 

MAGNIFYING  POWER.  [Micuoscope  ;  Telh- 
acopE.] 

MAGNITUDE.  This  term  ia  generally  used  fffnonym- 
ously  with  quantity,  and  ia  sometimes  even  oonfonnded  with 
number.  The  distinction  between  the  first  two  term*  is 
not  more  marked  than  this : — he  who  answers  the  question 
'  how  much?*  describes  the  quantity,  and  he  who  answers 
'  how  great?'  describes  the  magnitude.  But  since  magni- 
tnde  is  generally  used  in  our  language  as  applied  to  amount 
of  sjnce,  we  may  best  describe  our  own  idiom  by  laying 
down  quantity  as  the  general  term,  and  stating  magnitude 
to  mean  usually  the  quantity  of  space.  The  term  however 
must  be  considered,  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  as  ori^ 
ginaling  with  Euclid  (whose  word  is  ftiytSoc),  and  it  is  used 
by  him,  not  particularly  as  applied  to  space,  but  also  to 
everything  which  admits  of  the  introduction  of  the  notion 
of  greater  or  lesa.  In  this  sense  then,  we  have  many  mag- 
nitudes (all  moral  qualities  for  instance)  which  are  not  the 
object  of  nuthematical  reasoning.  So  necessary  is  the 
notion  of  magnitude  to  our  conception  even  of  things  which 
we  cannot  measure,  that  we  borrow  idioms  from  subjects 
within  the  province  of  mathematics.  Thus  we  spealL  of 
force  of  mind,  and  of  it  being  greater  in  one  individual  than 
in  another.  According  to  the  definition  of  magnitude, 
namely,  '  that  of  which  greater  or  less  can  be  predicated, 
when  two  of  the  same  kind  are  compared  together,*  it  follows 
that  we  include  both  mental  as  well  as  material  objects  of 
conception.  But  the  mathematics  interpose  the  postulate 
that  no  such  object  can  be  made  matter  of  exact  reasoning, 
unless  in  cases  which  admit  of  the  comparison  being  per- 
formed according  to  some  method  the  results  of  which  shall 
be  self-evident,  and  inseparable  from  our  notion  of  the  thing 
measured.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind ;  they  are  then,  and  then  only,  the  objects  of  mathe- 
matu^  comparison,  when  other  magnitudes  equal  to  A  and 
B  can  be  found,  and  added  together  as  often  as  may  be 
desired;  and  wben,  moreover,  any  collection  of  As  can  be 
compared  with  a  collection  of  6s,  so  as  to  ascertain  which 
Is  greater  or  less  than  the  other.  Angles  furnish  an  in- 
stance  of  magnitude  the  conception  of  which  is  exceedingly 
valine  in  the  mind  of  most  beginners,  but  which  takes  pre- 
euun  and  certainty  in  the  course  of  mathematical  study. 
Magnitudas,  thus  capable  of  oompariKm,  are  the  o^eeto  of 


tbeoootnneoffSomRTioir.  [See  also  Ntnuz«.;QuA]niTr.] 
That  part  of  geometry  which  precedes  propoition  consideis 
only  the  simple  alteroative  of  equal  or  unequal,  mod*  of 
inequality  being  DeeessarOy  defivred  untfl  after  that  eon 
sideration. 

By  the  magnitude  of  any  bounded  space  the  mathema- 
tician means  tbe  results  of  measurement  whidi  wilt  be  de- 
scribed in  Solid,  Sec  Dimensions  :  but  the  common  idiom 
refers  to  that  which  the  mathematician  calls  fat  distinction 
apparent  magnitude.  It  is  correct,  in  the  common  mean- 
ing of  tbe  term,  to  say,  that  a  man  at  a  little  distance  ftoa 
the  eye  is  larger  than  a  remote  mountain.  In  thus  judging 
of  objects,  the  angles  which  they  subtend  at  tTie  eye  ruroish 
the  means  of  compariwn.  Experience,  derived' from  the 
combination  of  sight  and  touch,  teaches  us  how  to  make 
those  deductions  which  are  neeesssfy  before  we  c»n  lean 
the  absolute  from  the  apparent  magnitude. 

It  is  soon  found  that  an  object,  as  it  recedes,  grows 
smaller,  that  is,  subtends  a  less  angle.  It  is  also  seen  that 
the  lecess  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  brightness  and  dis- 
tmctuess.  Tbe  former  is  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  l^ht 
which  takes  place  in  its  passage  through  the  air ;  were  it 
not  for  this,  the  same  object  would  be  equally  bright  at  all 
distances;  for  though  the  quantity  of  light  which  enters  tbe 
eye  is  diminished  by  increase  of  distance,  yet  the  surftce 
from  which  the  light  appears  to  proceed  is  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  loss  of  distinctness  is  a  consequence, 
first  of  the  loss  of  light,  next  of  tbe  different  proportion  in 
which  different  colours  are  lost :  tbe  effect  of  the  interposed 
atmosphere  amounting  to  laying  on  more  or  less  of  the  bine 
colour  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  whole.  Our  perceptian  til 
ma^  itude  depends  Doth  on  the  subtended  angle  and  on  fbe 
distinctness :  we  learn  from  experience,  that  of  two  objects 
seen  under  the  same  angle,  the  less  distinct,  as  being  Uk 
more  distant,  must  be  the  larger.  Tliat  habit  is  our  guide 
can  readily  be  shown  by  producine  instances  in  whien  «v 
are  deceived,  the  object  being  either  such  as  is  not  com- 
monly seen,  or  seen  under  unusual  circumstances.  A  colos- 
sal statue  mounted  on  a  column  does  not  suggest  tbe  idea 
of  a  man  of  unusual  sice  to  persons  in  geaenu,  unless  when 
some  person  mounts  the  same  height,  and  affords  means  of 
comparison.  In  a  fog,  which  diminishes  the  distinctness  of 
objects,  but  does  not  affect  the  angles  under  which  ibey 
are  seen,  these  objects  are  sensibly  mereased  in  appareot 
size ;  and  distant  hills  appear  nearer  in  a  dear  tey  than  m 
a  hazy  one.  Those  who  wear  speetacles  may  satisfy  them- 
selves, by  breathing  on  the  glasses,  and  watehing  an  object 
as  the  moisture  evaporates,  that  increase  of  distinctness 
gives  apparent  approximation. 

The  angle  subtended  by  an  object  is  inversely  as  its 
tance,  which  is  sufficiently  near  for  comiQon  porposes, 
when  angles  are  small,  which  is  generally  the  case.  And 
a  man  of  six  feet  high,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  is 
seen  under  an  angle  of  3°  26'.  The  sun  is  seen  under  an 
angle  of  32',  and  the  moon  under  on  angle  of  29^'  to  33('. 

MA6N0LIA'CE./£,  an  important  natural  order  of  albu- 
minous polypetalous  Sxogens.  consisting  of  bushes  and 
trees,  inhabiting  (he  temperate  parts  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  World  Tiaif  have  tbe  numerous  diqtuned  cands 
and  hypogynotts  stamens  of  RanunculaoeB,  to  irt^  they 
are  closely  allied;  they  differ  not  only  in  Uieir  arborescent 
habit,  but  in  tbe  young  leaves  being  enveloped  in  sttpuks, 
either  horn-like  and  convolute,  orbivalved,  Tniiehare  thrown 
off  as  the  leaves  unfold.  Tbe  flowers  are  usually  large  am 
sweet-scented,  and  the  leaves  are  firm,  broad,  and  large, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  species  are  objects  of 
cultivation  in  all  civilized  countries.  In  England,  where 
they  are  exotics,  they  are  among  tho  most  highly  valued 
of  ornamental  plants,  and  every  species  which  can  bear  the 
climate,  or  which  will  thrive  in  conservatories,  has  bees 
collected  with  great  care,  whenever  opportunities  have 
offirod,  so  that  few  now  remain  to  be  imported.  Amcmg 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  kinds  are  the  U.  gtalld^■ 
flora  of  Carolina ;  H.  glauca,  m  which  tJtera  ue  mtsf 
Tarieties;  M.  maeropbyw,  the  flowers  of  wlddi  are  mma^ 
the  largest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  the  7^tlip-trec; 
Liriodendron  tulipifera,  a  large  tree  with  singular  tnmcate 
leaves.  In  Bengal  the  air  is  often  perAimea  with  the  fhn 
grance  of  the  Tsjampoc,  a  spades  of  MicbeliB ;  wtnfe  in 
China  and  the  Halaj^n  Archipel^  others  are  equaBy  wett 
known  tor  their  ornamental  diaraeters.  Nor  are  the  ]daBti 
of  this  order  less  useful  than  beaatiAiL  It  is  nobeUe  Aat 
they  an  lU  nlo^  ftr  the  ftbijf^Ei^^^^ar  thav 
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bark.  Ha^aoha  glauca  u  among  the  best  l)itter  and  aro- 
aaatic  apecws  known  in  mediciue,  and  tbe  Tulip-tree  affords 
to  tbe  North  American  settler  a  substitute  scarcely  inferior 
to  it. 

Tbe  genera  TUauma  and  Magnolia  have  the  very  singular 
property  of  dropping  their  eeMS  out  of  tbe  back  of  tbe 
■eed-veasels  when  ripe,  allowing  them  to  hang  down,  each 
suspended  by  a  iloag  exteiMibie  elastic  cord,  composed  of 
«Ulicate  spiral  vessels 


A  binnch  of  Tritoma  pomtla, 

IiftLaadcri  ripefiah*itb  tbewedcbMiKtDS  down  bytheirconk;  2,iivu- 
lle^  MCtion  of  a  M«d,  ihun  ioK  the  miuutc  emoryu  TyiiiK  in  eoi>ioui  altKiincn. 

In  consequence  of  the  saeda  of  Magnoliacese  containing 
•11  abundance  of  oil  which  often  becomes  ranoid  soon  after 
Cbey  are  gathered,  it  is  difficult  to  traasport  tbem  to  a  oon- 
■ider^le  distance  in  a  living  state.  Tbe  best  method  of 
meceeding  in  that  object  is  to  pack  the  »eeds  ia  earth  as 
BOOD  as  thiff  are  ripa,  prewiog  them  cloae  and  securing  tbem 
ia  a  box.  Under  such  circumstaneee  they  will  preserve 
their  vitality  for  several  months.  ' 

MAGNUS.  ALBERTUS.    [Albb»vs  MAONns.} 

MAGO.  rC&kTHAOB.] 

MAOO.  [CoLuifSLLa.] 

MAGPIE.  rCoRTloA,  voL  viii.,  p.  68.]  In  addition  to 
tbe  habits  of  this  bird  and  its  geographical  distrihution 
stated  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  M.  Temminck  quote» 
M.  6ol6  as  authority  for  its  building  its  nest  in  etdi&cee,  and 
M  being  rery  common  in  Norws^.  It  lives  as  high  up  as 
Lapland,  and  is  common  in  tbe  Morta.  Dr.  Von  Siebold 
mnd  M.  Burger  observed  it  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  by 
^e  name  of  Kwan,  and  is  preeisely  identical  with  the 
Earopean  magpia. 

MAHABAUPURAMCthe  cityofthe  greatB(iU'),avU- 
lage  on  tbe  Canutic  coast,  in  12°  36'  N.  lat.  and  80"  16'  B. 
long.,  aliout  35  miles  BOuUl  from  Madras.  In  the  imme- 
diate neiglibuurbood  of  this  village  are  a  great  number  of 
•ntient  soulpturae  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  Tbey 
flouiist  of  groups  of  human  figures,  lions,  elephants,  bulls, 
monkeys,  and  cots,  all  of  the  natural  sue^aud  various  other 
wiimwU  or  m  ana  tern.  These  figures  are  idl  cut  out  of  solid 
bLooks  of  gtanita,  and  were  evidently  connected  vith  my- 
tbelpfioiiBa^aQto. 

Ijx  the  bee  of  a  granite  rock  behind  the  village  is  an  ex- 


cavated gallery  with  pillars,  and  near  to  it  is  another  large 
excavation,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  sculptures, 
having  reference  to  the  Hindu  mythology.  To  the  north  of 
the  village  bt  a  temple  containing  a  statue  of  Ganesa,  thirty 
feet  high,  which  is  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite ;  and 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  south  side  is  a  group  of  tetff> 
pies  from  seventeen  to  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  formed  of 
the  same  material.  Some  smaller  caves  are  seen  in  tbs 
neighbourhood,  and  everywhere  about  are  scattered  fVag- 
ments  of  sculptures  similar  in  character  to  those  above 
described. 

A  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  a  tank,  and  some  archi- 
tectural ruins  on  the  neighbouring  plain,  are  held  by  tbe 
natives  to  be  of  an  equally  remote  antiquity  with  tbe  sculp- 
tures, but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  the  city  of  the  great 
Bali  stood  on  the  shores  opposite  to  tbe  site  of  the  present 
village,  but  is  now  covered  by  the  sea.  It  appears  however 
that  the  opinion  of  the  sea  having  swallowed  up  or  washed 
away  several  pagodas  is  groundless,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  the  tradition  above  referred  to  does  not  rather  apply  to  a 
place  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  the  memory  of  a  prince 
catted  Balin  is  preserved  and  celebrated  by  an  annual  fes- 
tival. It  appears  that  tbe  ttae  Sanscrit  name  of  this  place 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  is  *  Mahfimalaipura,'  or  *  the  city 
of  the  great  mountain.' 

(Babington,  On  the  Sculptunsand  Interiptioru  at  Mahd- 
malaipur,  in  Aiiatic  Transactions,  vol.  ii.) 

mahabhAratam,  or  BHARATAM  (*  belonging  to 
Bb£rata  and  his  descendants'),  th^  most  celebrated  epic 
poem  of  the  Hindus  after  tbe  'RSmfiyana.'  A  passage  in 
the  introductory  part  of  tbe  work  (1, 2296)  has  given  ground 
for  the  assertion  that  it  contains  the  round  number  of  a 
hundred  thousand  distichs  or  slocfis ;  but  in  order  to  com* 
plete  this  enormous  amount,  the '  Harivansa,'  a  mythological 
nistory  of  Krishna,  and  s  ndry  other  pieces,  have  been 
added.  Tbe  eighteen  component  fictions  (Parva)  of  tbe 
'  MahAbh^ta  '  contain  about  83,000  slocAs,  and  even  these 
may  be  reduced  to  24,000  distichs,  of  which  the  original 
'BhSrata,'  without  its  episodes,  is  said  to  have  formerly 
consisted.  (1,  \0].)  The  principal  subject  of  the  *Mah&- 
bh&rala,'  to  which  its  middle  sections  particularly  ere 
consecrated,  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties  of 
antient  India,  the  Kurusand  Pftndus.  Both  were  descended 
from  Bhirata,  king  of  Hastinapur,  whose  first-born  sou, 
Dhritarftshtra,  the  father  of  Duryodbana  and  tbe  Kurus, 
ou^ht  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  this  prince 
being  blind,  the  sceptre  was  seized  by  his  cousin  Yudhisb- 
tiras,  the  eldest  of  the  five  PSndu  princes.  At  first  the 
usurper  was  driven  off  by  his  uncle  Duryodbana,  and  even 
banished  to  a  wilderness  for  twelve  years ;  but  as  tbe  Pitndu 
brethren  were  favoured  by  their  friend  and  ally,  the  hea- 
venly Krishna,  and  as  they  were  themselves,  acrording  to 
the  legend,  begotten  by  several  deities,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Kuru  princes,  and  after  many  perilous  adven- 
tures and  bloody  exploits,  they  were  finally  established  in 
the  sovereignty  of  India. 

In  this  main  texture  of  the  '  MahdhhAtata*  is  interwoven 
a  great  variety  of  eriisodes ;  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
history  of  the  Pindus  and  Kurus  is  the  leading  thread  by 
which  an  immense  collection  of  antient  traditions,  moral 
refiections,  poetical  descriptions,  and  popular  stories  of  every 
kind,  has  been  connected.  It  is  very  important  to  ob^en-e 
that  these  accessory  elements,  which  now  form  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  epopee,  are  stated  in  the  poem 
itself  not  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  original  '  Bhiirala  ;* 
in  fact  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  loosely  inserted ;  and 
as  many  of  them  are  epic  productions  of  considerable 
length,  the  principal  theme  is  not  only  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  inter\'ening  episodes,  bnt  often  totally  lost  sight 
of,  even  when  the  most  active  progression  should  be  ex- 
pected. Thus,  for  instance,  the  metaphysical  system  of 
Patanjali  is  propounded  by  Krishna,  in  the  eighteen  lectures 
of  the  much  admired  BhagavadgTtS,  just  when  the  army 
stands  disposed  in  full  array  and  ready  for  battle.  Besides 
a  vast  number  of  various  short  tales  and  fictions  of 
every  description  occasionally  inserted,  the  episodical  com- 
positions of  the 'MahSbhSnita'  maybe  divided  into  two 
general  classes  of  a  more  distinct  character  and  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  first  class,  to  which  the  earlv  sections  of 
the  '  Mabibhdrata '  are  particularly  consecrated,  is  occupied 
in  solving  th^ogonical  and  eosmpgonical  ptoblemii,  blended 
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With  those  wild  and  fsntaatieal  otmoeptioiu  hy  which 
the  metaphyHLcal  mind  of  the  Hindus  is  so  deeply 
attracted.  To  these,  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  work, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ^reat  war,  are  added  di- 
dactic and  moral  episodes  on  relinous  duties  and  sacrifices, 
on  solitary  and  penitential  life,andoii  final  beatitude,  forming 
almost  a  complete  system  of  Indian  ethics,  and  a  compendium 
of  the  BrahminiciU  faith.  The  second  class  of  episodes, 
which  may,  although  in  some  respect  improperly,  be  celled 
historical,  consist  of  various  and  tunple  traditions  of  former 
epochs,  and  are  occupied  in  recording  the  origin,  genealogy, 
andhistoryofantientkingsand  heroes;  in  giving  aoaooount 
of  their  government  and  praotice  of  warfiu^  their  individual 
adven  lures,  and  their  splendid  actions ;  and  in  exhibiting  their 
piety  and  devotion  infulfUlingthosedutiesofareligiouslifeby 
which  the  favoArsof  the  heavenly  beings  are  to  l^  acquired. 
Thesf  and  similar  narratives  are  chiefly  accumulated  in  the 
third  and  longest  section  of  the '  Mahfibhfirata,'  called  Vana- 
parvan  (book  of  the  forest),  wh^  they  are  told  by  the  Brah- 
minical  sage  Markhandeya,  for  the  purposeof  entertaining, 
consoling,  and  animating  the  dejected  spirit  of  the  Pandii 
princes  during  their  exile  in  the  wilderness.  In  this  respect 
the  episodical  pieces  of  the  '  Mahfibhfirata'  may  be  compared 
with  the  rhapsodies  sung  by  Phemius  and  Demodocus  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  as  many  of  than  are  marked  with 
a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manners  and  customs,  they  might 
almost  seem  of  an  older  date  than  the  main  body  of  the 
eponee,  of  which  they  are  totally  independent.  This 
leads  us  to  the  original  composition  of  the  *  MahfibhSrata,* 
which  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  poem  is  thus  related. 

The  most  celebrated  sages,  with  their  disciples,  being 
assembled  at  a  splendid  sacrificial  festival,  Uie  venerable 
Krishna  Dvaipdyana,  with  the  surname  of  Vy^sa,  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  civil  war,  is  requested  by 
king  Janamejaya  to  give  an  accountof  those  bloody  events, 
in  which,  two  generations  ago,  his  own  ancestors  had  played 
a  fiital  part.  This  task,  being  declined  by  VySsa  himself,  is 
readily  performed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Vaisampfiyana, 
who,  being  duly  instructed,  and  from  memory  familiar  with 
the  heroic  poem,  recites  it  at  full  length  to  the  listening 
assembly.  A  similv festival  being  afterwardB  oelebratedby 
king  Saunaka,  the  same  proceedings  are  repeated,  and  Sauti, 
whose  ftther  had  been  a  disciple  of  Vyfisa,  undertakes  the 
recital  of  what  is  now  considered  the  original  '  Bh&rata.' 
Neither  in  these  nor  in  other  instances  is  a  written  copy  of 
the  text  mentioned;  it  was  in  fact  only  committm  to 
memory  and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  until  the  in- 
creasing mass  of  subsequentepisodes,moreor  less  connected 
with  the  primitive  subject,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  final 
arrangement ;  and,  to  avoid  further  interpolations,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  was  prefixed  to  the  whole  collection, 
now  existing  under  the  name  of  '  MahAbhfirata.'  Not- 
withstanding the  traditional  character  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  poem,  Vyfisa  haa  been  supposed  not  only 
Its  author,  but  even  the  operation  of  coUeotin^  its  com- 
ponent ports  has  been  attributed  to  him,  as  it  was  he 
who,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  collected  the  VedSsand 
PurSn&s.  and  composed  the  Brahmasfitras  of  the  VedSntine 
school.  But  as  these  operations  could  not  be  executed  by 
the  same  individual,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  that 
the  iiame  of  Vyfisa  (implying  ditposition)  does  not  signify 
a  distinct  historical  person,  out  rather  an  allegorical  cha- 
racter, including  the  important  fiust  that  the  four  great  parts 
of  the  sacred  canon  were  digested  by  the  same  orthodox 
body  of  the  antient  Brahmtnical  schools,  by  whom  almost 
evwy  branch  of  the  traditional  and  scientific  learning  of  the 
Hindus  has  been  sueoessively  propagated  and  preserved. 
Hence  a  relu;iouB  and  priestly  charaoter  prevails  in  the 

X poetry  of  the  Hindus ;  in  uiis  sense  the  '  Akhyfina*  is 
n  styled  a  fifth  *  Veda,*  and  the  •  Rdmftyana,'  as  well  as 
'  Mahfibhfirata,'  are  in  fact  considered  as  the  *  Sftstra*  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste,  for  whose  recreation,  encouragement,  and 
instruction  they  were  originally  designed.  Compared  with 
the  *R4mSyana*the  'Mahfibhftrata'  is  wanting  in  unity  and 
internal  coherence ;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  anllent  epic 
poems,  gathered  round  the  central  history  of  the  Kurus  and 
PSndus :  but  for  this  very  reason  it  fiir  surpasses  the  former 
poem  by  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  and  attractive 
situations,  particularly  in  its  episodes,  the  characters  of 
wh4)h  are  very  often  delineated  with  so  peculiar  a  delicacy, 
and  so  strongly  marked  an  individualihr,  as  to  leave  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  reader.  FinalW,  and  what  is 
WNteeHential,  the  'MahUhAzata' may  be  looked  upon  ai  a 


most  ample  souroe  of  every  kind  ni  antiquarian  iore^  and  aa 
the  only  Sanskrit  woric,  if  we  except  the  *  Annals  of  Kash- 
mir,' by  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  most  valuable 
historical  fragments  has  been  preserved.  The  truth  of  this 
will  be  shown  in  a  series  of  learned  essays  lately  b^un  by 
Prof.  lessen  (in  ZeiUt^irift  Jvr  He  Kunde  det  uorgem- 
landei).  The  great  war  itself,  which  on  astronomical  esca- 
lations has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  tlv 
twelfth  centunr  b.c.  (Works  of  Sir  William  Jonea,  iii.,  213^ 
vii.,  77X  is  indubitably  an  historical  event;  and  as  Piste 
(white).  Krishna  (blaekt,  Duryodhana,  Dhritaitshtn.  «^ 
other  names  are  ijlegoricaL  Pm.  Laaseii  asubdy  mtfgjBtla, 
that  the  war  might  be  the  long  and  serious  oontest  bet«eaa 
the  Brahminicid  tribes  and  the  native  occupants  of  the 
country.  Leaving  aside  these  questions,  we  only  xcmarii 
that  although  the  *Bhfirata,*  properly  so  called,  is  by  no  means 
contemporary  with  the  events  described  in  it,  its  pretensioiu 
to  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity  are  auffieieotly 
j.ustified  by  internal  evidence  and  the  unanimous  testi- 
monies of  subsequent  writers.  The  poem  is  evidently  of 
later  date  than  the  '  R&miyana.'  but  neither  the  preose 
time  in  which  it  was  composed,  nor  even  the  epoch  of  its 
finally  assuming  its  present  shape,  can  yet  be  ascertained. 

Three  laive  quarto  volumes  have  already  qipeared  of  a 
complete  emtion  in  die  original  Sanskrit  eanrallTooUatad 
by  learned  Pundits  with  the  beet  mannseripta  in  tue  lilny 
of  the  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta,  and  pubUsbed  by  ths 
Asiatic  SocieW  of  BengaL  Besides  a  number  of  detaichsi 
fragments  and  single  stories  of  the  '  Mafa&bhfirata.*  &itb- 
fully  translated  by  Sir  Charles  WUkins,  Prof.  WUson.  and 
Mr.  Milman,8uch  as  The  Churning  itf  the  Ocaor.- the  Story 
DutfuDonta  and  Sacuntala,  Sec.  {Annait  qf  Orienkt 
Literaiure;  OrientaK^iarterly Magazine,  ^^li^  Quarteri/ 
Revieio,  vol.  xiv.),  the  following  episodes  have  appeana 
in  the  original  Sanskrit :  I .  Nala  ana  Damauanti,  publisbed 
bvF.  Bopp,  Lond.  1819;  Berlm,  1832.  IVaDslated  into 
English  verse  by  H.  H.  Milman,  Oxford,  1835.  3.  Ths 
B^aoadgSm,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Bonn,  1823.  An  English 
prose  translation  was  published  by  Sir  Cbaries  Wilkim, 
London  178s.  3.  InAvloMgamaiiam,  ^^mbaboAK, 
SrShnumlSpa,  Sundat  and  Upanmda,  and  TitotttmA^  ky 
Bopp,  Berlin,  1824.  4.  '  Diluvium  cum  tribua  aliia  Mafat 
bh&rati  prBtstantissimis  episodiis,*  by  Bopp,  BeiUn,  188^ 
MAHANADA.  [HirnJusTAW,  p.  2I6.1 
MAHANUDDY.  [Hiitdustan.  p.  310.} 
MAHMOOD  I.,  son  of  Mustapha  II.,  was  raised  to  ^ 
throne  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  deposition  of  his  uoek 
Ahmed  III.  in  1 730.  He  continued  the  war  b^un  nods 
his  predecessor  against  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  but  with  no 
success,  and  made  peace  in  1 736.  A  war  with  Russia  ftl* 
lowed,  in  which  toe  Russians  took  Ockzakow  and 
bum  in  1737,  and,  the  Austriaos  baring  joined  them,  iii- 
Taded  Wallaehia.  The  Anatnan  fturaes  being  defeated  at 
Krotska  on  the  Danube,  the  eourt  of  Vienna  subnuUed  Is 
a  disadvantageous  peace  in  1739,  Iqr  whidi  it  gave  up  nsC 
only  its  reo«it  eonquesta,  but  also  the  importonc  town  al 
Be^iade,  the  conquest  a  former  war.  Peace  was  aose 
after  made  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  latter 
power  restored  Ockzakow.  A  new  war  facoke  out  widi 
Persia  in  1 747,  and  terminated  by  a  treaty  un&vourahle  ts 
the  Ottomans.  Hahmood  took  little  part  in  all  these  trans- 
actions, but  left  all  the  cares  of  state  to  lus  ministers  and 
favourites.  He  died  in  December,  1764,  of  the  fistula, 
his  death  being  hastened  by  an  effort  which  he  made  to  rids 
to  the  mosque  on  a  FViday,  to  show  himself  to  his  subject^ 
among  whom  reports  of  his  death  had  been  cirenlated.  He 
was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

MAHHUD,  Soboktegin  iriT  Ohiini,  the  founder  of  tte 
(Sasnevide  dynas^,  raeeeeded  to  the  sovermnty  of  Onmasn 
and  Bokhara  (aj>.  997).  which  his  fother  £nir  Nasireddin 
Soboktegin  had  occupied  under  the  caliphs  £1-Thai-Billafa 
and  Kader-BQlah.  After  havii^  asaumed  the  title  of 
sultan,  which  was  readily  ^rantra  to  him  by  the  celqi^ 
Mahmud  subdued  the  circumjacent  provinces  of  Seat  Pferaa, 
made  Ohisni  his  capital,  ana  totally  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
his  legitimate  sovereign.  Bound,  as  he  deemed  himself,  by 
the  most  solemn  vow  to  adhere  to  the  precept  of  the  Kfaan, 
which  enjoins  the  propagation  of  the  Islam  and  war  against 
the  unbelievers  as  a  matter  of  faith ;  or  stimulated  latber  by 
ambition  and  covetousness,  ill-concealed  under  the  mask  vt 
religious  duty,  he  directed  his  arms  against  the  quirt  sad 
pesoefiil  Hindus,  and  first  attaoked  JeipaU  the  neuhhsnr- 
ing  king  of  Lahore,  in  1091.    1U>  exMdHioa  terisc 
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proved  suceessfiU,  Mabmud  mvaded  Hmduttan  almost  every 
year,  and  in  no  less  than  fourteen  subsequent  incursuns, 
made  in  wioas  directions  and  as  fbi  as  the  cardeMness  and 
the  feeble  reaistanoe  of  the  Hindu  ngahs  mmld  permit  him 
to  proceed,  he  derastated  the  pnmooea,  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered the  cities,  destroyed  the  pUees  of  religioni  vorship, 
and  murdered  the  inhabitants,  always  returning  with  an 
immense  booty.  In  the  year  1016  the  fkr-fkmed  city  of 
Kanoge  was  destroyed ;  and  shortly  after  the  antient  and 
magnificent  Mathura,  whose  palaces  and  temples  of  marble 
and  alabaster  filled  even  their  savage  conqueror  with  re- 
spect and  religious  awe.  The  remotest  expedition  of  Sultan 
Mabmud  was  directed  against  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Somnat  (Somanfltha).  in  Guserat  (102^);  and  although 
these  transitory  invasions  of  Hindustan  were  only  under- 
taken to  satisfy  his  fanaticism  and  avidity,  and  without  the 
intention  of  permanently  occupying  the  ravaged  novinces, 
he  now  almost  thought  of  mskhtg  the  city  of  Naherwaleh 
his  new  caintal.  Neverthdesa  Mabmud  retired  toChorasan, 
loaded  with  the  inestimable  treasures  of  the  Indian  temples. 
After  having  once  more  attempted  a  predatory  excursion  into 
Mulian,  he  died  at  Ghisni,  1 030,  neither  much  lamented 
not  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  whatever  flattery  had 
done  during  his  life-time  by  praising  his  justice  and  equity, 
and  softening  the  leading  features  of  his  character,  which  were 
cruelty  and  avarice.  All  that  can  be  said  in  {Hraise  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  is,  that  men  of  learning  were  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Ghisni,  which  he  adorned  with  the  most  splendid 
buildings,  and  by  the  lustre  and  magnificence  of  his  court ; 
and  the  new  epoch  of  Persian  poetry,  of  which  the  Shah- 
Nameh  is  the  most  eminent  ana  imperishable  monument, 
was  enoouraged  by  the  sovereign.-  But  as  the  satirical 
poems  of  Ferausi  testi^,  even  his  liberality  and  fhvours  were 
in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  his  capricious  temper,  and 
were  often  bestowed  in  a  very  ni^araly  manner.  About 
three  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Ghisni,  the  tomb  of 
Mahmud  is  still  preserved,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  hav" 
ing  been  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith.  Mohammedan 
priests  arc  maintained,  who  constantly  read  the  Kramn  over 
his  grave.  (Mirchoiid,fflMonaGam«ri(iEirt(in,ed.Wilken, 
Berlin.  1832.) 

MAHOMET  I.,  son  of  Bayazid  I.,  was  sandjak,  or  go- 
vernor, of  the  town  and  district  of  Amasia  when  his  father 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timur  at  the  battle  of 
Ancyra  (July,  1401).  The  invader  having  left  Asia  Minor, 
Mahomet's  elder  Inrothers  Mousa  and  Solymia  disputed 
their  fether's  succession  between  them.  Mahomet  took 
no  i»rt  in  their  quarrel,  but  continued  to  administer  his 
province,  and  strengthen  himself  in  it,  until  Mouse,  havti^ 
prevailed  against  Solyman,  put  him  to  death,  upon  which 
Mahomet  declared  war  against  Mousa,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed,  and  Mahomet  became  sole  sulun  of  the  Otto- 
mans,  aj>.  MIS. 

Mahomet  was  the  restorer  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests into  Europe,  and  obliged  the  princes  of  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Wallachia  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  also  equipped 
a  fleet  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  1^  sea.  He 
died,  after  nine  years'  reign,  aji.  1431.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  ion  Monrad  II. 

MAHOMET  XL.  son  of  Mourad  II.,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  voluntary  abdication  of 
his  fkther  in  1444;  Mourad  however  was  obliged  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  Janizaries,  who  objected  to  his  son's  ^outh,  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  1451,  when  Meiioroet,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  commenced  his  reign.  He  broke 
the  truce  existing  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  by  building 
a  fort  on  the  European  side  of  the  Etosporus,  opposite  to  the 
fort  of  Anatoli-hissar,  which  his  predecessor  Bayazid  had 
built  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  straits,  by  which  means 
Mahomet  established  a  complete  command  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  led  to  remonstrances  fVom  Constantino  Palsolt^us,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  which  were  received  with  scorn  by 
Mahomet,  who  went  on  subdnmg  the  Greek  towns  on  the 
Propontis  and  the  Enxin^  ravi^ed  Thrace,  and  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  At  last,  luving  assembled  an  immense  host, 
stated  Inr  some  at  300,000  men,  with  a  formidable  artillery, 
and  a  fleet  of  120  sail,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople in  April,  1 4 j3.  After  fifty -four  days*  siege  the 
Ottomans  carried  the  city  by  storm  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1453.  Constantino  fbll  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach, 
conmd  1^  ■  neap  of  the  alam.    Amr  three  daya  irf 


plunder  and  massacre  Mahomet  restored  order,  celeaaad 
most  of  the  prisoners,  granted  to  the  conquered  the  free 
exercise  of  tndr  religion,  and  gave  them  the  use  of  one 
half  of  the  existing  churches ;  the  remainder,  and  the  best 
of  them.  Santa  Sophia  among  the  rest,  were  transformed 
into  mosques.  Mahomet  remained  nearly  three  years  at 
Constantinople,  after  which  be  rethmed  in  b^iumidi  to 
Adrianopl^  which  was  then  the  xe^enoe  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans. 

In  1456,  after  invading  Servia,  he  laid  siege  to  Belgrade, 
but  was  opposed  and  delated  by  John  Hunnyades,  a  gal- 
lant Hungarian  noble,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  absence  of  king  Ladislas.  This  was  the  first  check 
which  the  Mohammedan  arms  encountered  in  their  advance 
towards  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time  Mahomet's 
generals  were  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  ijj 
Scandcrbeg.  The  Turks  however  took  Corinth  and  th» 
Morea.  In  1461  th^  took  Trebizond.  and  put  ap  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  theComnenei.  In  1462  they  took  Lesboa 
and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  next  con- 
quered Bosnia,  and  Mahomet,  after  promising  safety  to 
the  prince  of  that  country,  had  him  put  to  death.  In  1466 
Mahomet  marched  against  Scatiderbeg,  but  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Croia.  But  Scanderi>eg  lost  all  the  open 
country,  and  dying  soon  after,  left  his  infant  son  John 
Castriot  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Venetian  senate. 
The  Venetians  attacked  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Tliraoe, 
Asia  Minor,  and  several  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  1 470  Map 
homet  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Negroponte,  the  strong- 
bold  of  the  Venetians  in  the  Mgnm  Sea.  The  Prowe- 
ditore  Erizzo,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  being  obliged  to 
capitulate^  Mahomet  promised  to  spare  his  Lead,  but  bv  a 
barbarous  equivocation  he  had  him  sawed  in  two,  saying  that 
he  had  not  promised  to  spare  his  sides.  The  Venetians  by 
means  of  their  commercial  agents  excited  against  Mahomet, 
Husim  Hassan,  shah  of  Persia,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Tocat  in  1472.  [Contarini,  AiCBSOOia]  Ma- 
homet hastened  to  encounter  him,  and  a  battle  was  fbught 
near  Trebizond,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Persians,  who  withdrew  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

In  147S  Mahomet  took  the  Crimea,  the  khan  of  which 
became  his  tributary.  The  Turks  invaded  also  Dalmatia 
and  Frioul,  in  1478,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  Taglia- 
mento,  obliged  the  Venetians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  between  them  and  Mahomet,  in  January,  1 479,  by 
which  Venioe  gmve  up  Scutari  and  other  fertressesin  Illyr^ 
Albania,  and  ue  Mores.  In  1480  a  Turkish  force  landed  at 
Otranto,  and  ti^ead  alarm  throughout  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  the  Turlu  attacked  Rhodes/hut  were  defeated  bv  the 
Knights  of  St  John,  under  their  grand-master  Peter  d'Au- 
busson.  Mahomet  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  news  of  this 
defeat ;  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  resuming 
the  attack  in  person,  he  died  at  Te^iar  Zaur  in  Bithynia, 
in  May,  1481.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Coustantiniwle 
and  interred  with  the  following  epitaph: — ^*  I  designed  to 
conquer  Rhodes  and  subdue  proud  Italy.* 

Mahomet  was  a  successful  conqueror.  He  was  cruel, 
like  most  of  the  Ottoman  warriors ;  but  he  was  not  an  illi- 
terate or  rude  barbarian.  He  luiew  several  languages, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Greek ;  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  was  a 
good  letter-writer.  Sevend  of  his  letters  have  been  tmns- 
lated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  Laodini,  Lyon,  1520. 
Three  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Scanderb^  are  found  in 
MelchiorJunius's  Collection,  1595.  He  founded  two  me- 
dress^,  or  colleges,  at  Constantinople.  SevemI  stories  of 
his  cruelty,  such  as  that  against  a  Greek  female,  Irene,  and 
the  story  about  Bellini  the  painter,  rest  upon  doubtful 
authority.  [Bbllini,  Gbntilb.]  His  bad  fiiith  however 
is  fully  proved,  in  the  instances  of  the  unfortunate  Erizzo, 
of  the  prince  of  Bosnia,  and  others.  In  Turkish  history 
he  ia  styled  Mahomet  the  Great  and  the  Conqueror. 
(Knowlles's  History  of  the  TUrkt;  Mignot,  Hutoire  de 
^Empire  Ottoman.) 

MAHOMET  III.,  succeeded  Mourad  IH  in  1595.  He 
began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  all  his  brothers.  Givii^ 
himself  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  left  the  goven^ 
m'ent  in  toe  hands  of  his  ministers,  who  woe  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother.  H  is  troom  were  beaten  in  Hunganr 
by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  by  Battori,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  they  lost  Gran  and  other  places.  Mahomet, 
being  roused  from  his  apathy,  collected  a  laige  force,  with 
whi^  he  entered  Hungary  and  took  Agram ;  but  he  leon 
left  the  army,  and  hnmed  bMk  to  bU 
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mi  earned  on  in  Hungary  by  his  generals,  but  vith  no 
liioc«8s  to  the  Ottoman  arms.  In  uie  meaDtime  revolts 
broke  out,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  the  janizaries 
at  Constantinople  mutinied.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
disorders  Mahomet  died,  in  16D3,  and  wu  succeeded  by  his 
Hon  Ahmed  L 

MAHOMET  IV^  son  of  Itmhim  I.,  succeeded  bis  fbtber, 
vho  was  strangled  in  a  meeting  of  the  janisaries  in  1654, 
irtien  Mahomet  vras  seven  yean  of  age.  His  mother  as- 
sumed the  regency ;  but  a  fresh  revolt  of  the  janizaries 
loon  orertlirew  her  power,  and  she  also  was  put  to  death. 
Mahomet  Kuperli,  or  Kupruli,  was  now  raised  to  the  post 
of  grand-vuier,  or  prime-minister.  Like  many  other  offioers 
who  have  disUnguiahed  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  KuprulL  vras  an  Albanian.  He  and 
nis  son  Aehmet  after  him  were  the  ruling  ministers  dur- 
k)g  the  greater  pa>t  .f  the  reign  of  Mahomet  IV.,  who 
troubled  bimself  little  with  state  afl^irs,  being  chiefly  en- 

frossed  with  the  sports  of  bunting  and  other  pastimes, 
he  two  Kuprulis  spread  a  last  ray  of  departing  glory  over 
the  decline  of  the  iSirkish  state.  The  elder  Kupruli,  after 
repressii^  by  severe  measures  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
within,  formed  a  new  fleet  to  oppose  the  Venetians,  who, 
under  the  two  gallant  brothers  Mocenigo,  tfareatmed  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  16S7.  He  also  sent 
ftvsh  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  island  of  Candia. 
Meantime  the  war  was  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  Turks 
and  the  emperor  I^opolcT I.  The  Turks  advanced  as  far  as 
Keubausel,  which  they  took,  spreading  alarm  to  the  gates 
of  Vienna ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Montecuccoli,  general  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  1663,  after 
which  peace  was  concluded.  The  same  year  Mahomet  Ku- 
pruli  died,  and  bis  son  Achmet  Kupruli  became  graod- 
Tizier.  In  1667  Achmet  went  in  person  to  Candia,  imd  the 
siege  of  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name  began  in  roal 
earnest  The  Venetian  general  Morosini  directed  the  de- 
fence. In  September,  1669,  M(»oaini,  after  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  baring  exluiustad  all  his  resources,  made  an  ho- 
nonrablecapitulation,  and  at  the  same  time  included  a  treaty 
of  peaoe  between  Veoiee  and  the  Porte  upon  terms  more 
flivourable  than  might  have  been  expected.  [Canma-] 
Kupruli,  unlike  the  barbarian  Mustapha,  who  in  the  pro- 
ceeding century  bad  atrociously  violated  the  capitulation  of 
FaDiagusta[CTFRin^  faithfully  kept  the  conditions  granted 
to  the  Venetian  gamson,  and  allowed  a  free  passage  to  all 
the  inhabitants  who  ohosa  to  embark. 

In  1671  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Poland, 
and  Mahomet  IV.  led  his  army  in  person  ■  but  he  was 
surprised  in  his  camp  at  Budchaz  by  John  Sobieski,  grand- 
marshal  of  Poland,*  and  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  In  .the  following  year  Sobieski  took  the 
fertress  of  Kotsim,  and  drove  the  Turks  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  In  1675  afermidable  Turkish  host,  commanded 
by  the  ba^v  of  Damascus,  who  fer  bis  bravery  had 
eameid  the  name  of  *6haitan'  (the  deril),  entered  iWnd. 
Sobieski.  who  was  then  king,  resisted  all  their  efforts  with 
a  handful  of  men,  and  at  last  obliged  them  to  ask  fer  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  1676. 

In  1683  die  Turks,  after  seven  years'  preraration,  put  into 
motion  the  most  formidable  army  which  Europe  had  seen 
fer  a  long  time.  They  swept  over  Hungary  like  a  storm, 
and  marched  direct  upon  Vienna.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  privy  to  their  plans.  The  emperor 
Xieopold  and  his  family  left  their  capital,  and  Germany 
and  Italy  were  thrown  into  consternation.  On  the  1 5th  of 
July  Vienna  was  invested  by  the  grand-vizier  Kara  Mus- 
t^tfaa  cKuwuli  was  dead),  at  the  head  of  300,000  men, 
Turks  uid  Tartars.  On  the  morning  of  the  llth  Septem- 
ber Sobieski  and  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
their  combined  forces,  40,000  strong,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Calemberg,  from  which  they  beheld  the  Austrian  capital 
and  the  wide-spread  glittering  tents  of  the  Ottomans.  On 
the  following  day  Sobieski  attacked  and  drove  the  Turks  to 
their  formidable  entrenchments,  agamst  which,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  led  a  general  assault,  carried 
verything  before  him,  and  obliged  the  vizier  to  fly  after 
making  a  gaUant  resistance,  leaving  bis  camp,  his  ba^age^ 
'  and  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  Christiana.  TheTunu 
Bnbsei|uentl^  lost  Hungary.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
asters the  janisaries  at  Constantinople  revolted  in  1687, 
Mahomet  Iv.  was  deposed,  and  Solyman  HI.  was  raised  to 
<]m  thnme.  Mahomet  ^«d  in  eonfinemant  in  1691. 
^MAHOMBtANISBL  [MoBAnmuinBit.] 


MAHON,  PORT.  [Minoeca.] 
MAHRATTA  LANGUAGE,  [Hihdtwtah,  p.  227.] 
MAHRATTAS,orMAHAaATTAS.  The  origin  of  thai 
people,  whose  wars  have  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  India,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Tbe 
country  possessed  by  them  before  the  modem  invasion  d 
India  by  Europeans  is  8ttpp(»ed  to  have  included  Oandeirii, 
Boelana,  part  of  Berar,  extending  to  the  north-vest  as  fa 
as  Guzerat  and  the  river  Nerbuddah,  and  a  tract  ot  ooua- 
tiy  on  the  west  coast  lying  between  Surat  and  Canata.  A 
great  part  of  these  countries  insists  of  mountains  and  de- 
files, which  offer  great  natural  facilities  for  the  prosecutkm 
of  predatfHT  and  of  defensive  warfare.  It  is  suppoaed  thai 
the  name  Mahratta  was  derived  from  Mheerut,  or  M Iwra^  a 
district  which  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Dowlutabad.  The  earliest  mention 
that  we  find  of  the  Mahratta  tribes  is  in  1306,  when  Cafoor, 
a  slave  and  general  of  Alia,  is  said  to  have  '  subdued  the 
country  of  the  Maharattas,  which  he  divided  among  hit 
Omrahs.'  The  Mahratta  empire,  as  it  takes  a  plaee 
in  modem  history,  was  founded  in  the  latter  hair  ei 
the  seventeenth  centun,  in  the  reign  of  Aunin^zebe.  by 
Sevejee,  the  son  of  Sha^jee,  a  Hindu  in  the  service  of  tiw 
king  of  B^apore,  from  whom  he  received  a  ji^hira  in  tbo 
Camatic,  viu  the  command  of  10,000  cavalry.  His  first  set 
was  the  seizure  of  the  Zamindary  of  Poonab,  on  whidi 
occasion  be  increased  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  levied 
contributions  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  Serajee  died 
in  1680,  and  was  succeeds  by  his  son  Sambajee,  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  but  who  was  unable  to  withstand  tbe 
power  of  AuruDgzebe,  and,  falling  into  his  bands,  was  cmc^y 
put  to  death  in  1689.  His  son  Sahoo  Raja,  who  had  sbo 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  reigned  in  name  ool; 
until  1740,  when  he  died;  but  at  the  death  of  Samb^}ee,a 
great  number  of  chiefii,  availing  themselves  of  the  Dstnral 
fecilities  offered  by  the  country,  issued  from  various  poiDb 
in  the  mountains,  and  kept  up  a  constant  predatory  war&ie 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  plundering  and  d«nstating 
wharavw  they  penetrated,  llie  wealth  Uius  an^uired  bv 
them  caused  them  to  be  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  adveo- 
turers,  as  well  as  by  many  Zemindars,  aud  after  a  kiv 
struggle  fer  their  subjactun,  they  were,  at  the  death  d 
Aurungzebe  in  1707,  more  power^l  than  evtx.  From  Ike 
deatii  of  Sambajee  in  1689  till  the  year  1818,  the  nominal 
sovereign  or  raja  of  the  Mahrattas  bad  no  real  power,  bet 
was  a  prisoner,  confined  in  tbe  hill-fortress  of  Satara,  while 
the  government  was  administered  by  the  Peshwa,  or  nuni- 
ster,  whose  office  became  bereditai?  m  the  femily  of  Bilajce 
Bishenauth,  its  first  possessor,  who  fixed  his  residences! 
Poonah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Balajee  Bajerov, 
who  died  in  1761.  The  next  Feshwa  was  Madboo  Rao. 
who  filled  the  office  fer  1 1  years,  and  dying  was  auceeeded 
by  his  son  Narrain  Rao.  This  chief  was  mwdered  in  1 7  73, 
concerning  which  event  very  different  statements  are  gives. 
By  one  it  is  said  that  the  murder  was  committed  of  bs 
uncle  Ragobawith  the  design  of  usurping  his  officevbut  tbst 
the  usurpation  was  prevented  by  twelve  chiefs,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Balajee  Pundit,  belter  known  as  Nana  Fuim- 
vese,  who  set  up  Sevajee  Madboo  Rao,  tbe  posthumous  soc 
of  Narrain,  and  administered  the  government  during  his 
minority.  Mill  (History  of  British  Indiot  vol.  ii,  p.'3i6) 
gives  a  \-ery  different  version ;  be  states  that  the  murder 
was  committed  by  the  chiefs  before  mentioned,  that  the  fad 
of  Sevajee  Madboo  Rao  being  tbe  son  of  Narruin  was  dis- 
puted, and  that  Ragoba,  whose  right  to  the  successioa 
was  perfect,  fled  to  Guzerat,  where  he  obtained  the  pro- 
mise of  support  fhim  the  Guicowar.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding these  events  the  English  government  had  desimd 
tbe  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  then  formiuE  part  of 
the  posseuions  of  the  Mahratta  government ;  and  this  se- 
pearing  a&vourable  opportunity,  they  fbrmed  a  treaty  with 
Ragoba,  engaging  to  replace  him  in  his  office,  and  the; 
took  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  much  against  the 
will  however  of  Ragoba,  who  offered  other  territory  and 
revenue  to  a  lai^er  amount  as  the  price  of  British  assist- 
ance. Upon  his  giving  way  on  this  point,  an  English  force 
of  25,000  men  was  put  in  motion  in  his  fevour.  Nt^ 
tiations  had  at  the  same  time  been  opened  with  the  autlMi- 
ties  at  Poonah.  who  yielding  to  the  cupidity  of  the  English 
^verament  concerning  Salsette  and  Bassein,  the  latter  was 
induced  to  withdraw  ul  active  assistance  from  Ragoba,  wint 
retired  to  Surat  with  only  200  attendants.  Seniee  Madboo 
Rao  died  in  cons«iuegc^^^^4^§q^|M)fi^[j^  1795,  and 
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ift«r  aoiM  eonadenble  diiBensions  his  son  B^jeioT  ms  de- 
clared Peshwa.  This  chief  contiaued  in  power  until  Octo- 
ber. 1802.  when  his  forces  being  totally  defeated  near  Poona 
by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holcar,  he  fled  to  Bassein  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  Brilish  govemmeuL  In  the 
followiug  year  he  was  reinstated  in  biit  capital  by  General 
Wellesley  (now  the  duke  of  Wellington).  Bajerow  proved  to 
be  of  an  intriguing  disposition  and  very  avaricious.  He 
permitted  hia  officers  to  practise  all  manner  of  extortion, 
that  he  might  in  the  end  seize  on  their  ill-f^otten  treasure. 
In  1815  he  was  detected  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  general 
confederacy  against  the  English ;  his  capital  was  in  conse- 

auence  surrounded,  and  he  was  forced  to  cede  in  perpetuity 
istricts  yielding  a  revenue  of  340,O00JL  and  to  make  a  tem- 
porary surrender  of  Singhur,  Pooninder.  and  Ryeghur,  as 
pledges  ftx  the  fulDlment  of  existiuK  tretties.  In  r4ovem- 
ber,  1817,the  Peshwa,  in  defiance  of  all  eagafi^ments,  sud- 
dea'y  attacked  and  destroyed,  having  Srst  plundered,  the 
boustsa  of  the  British  residency  near  Poonah.  This  treacher- 
ous conduct  was  speedily  punished,  his  forces  were  on  the 
fullowing  day  routed  by  the  English  troops,  and  he  became 
a  fugitive,  and  wandered  about  in  various  directions  until 
June,  1SI8,  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  renounced  all  sovereignty  for  himself  and  his 
family,  upon  the  promise  of  an  adequate  pension.  On  this 
occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  Poonah  territory,  estimated 
at  50,000  square  miles,  came  into  possession  of  the  English. 

In  the  early  period  of  Mahratta  history  the  system  pre* 
vailed  of  the  nominal  head  of  the  people  conferring  laige 
grants  of  land  on  the  principal  chie&,  and  of  delegating  to 
them  extenaive  povara  of  government.  These  ehiers,^  one 
by  one,  usumed  the  state  and  attributes  of  princes,  but 
still,  with  that  attachment  to  antient  forms  and  that  respect 
for  hereditary  power  for  which  the  Mahrattas  have  always 
been  remarkable,  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
nominal  head  of  the  state,  but  either  submitted  to  or  evaded 
his  authority  a&  best  suited  their  interest  at  the  moment. 
MAIA.  [Maiioa.] 

MAIDEN  HAIR,  th*  common  name  of  theAdiantum 
Capillus  Veneris,  a  fern  found  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  on  damp  shaded  rocks.  It  is  the  aetiaitton  (Mlavrov) 

the  Oieeka,  and  haa  probably  gained  its  trivial  name  from 
its  having  formed  a  put  of  the  preparations  used  by  ladies 
for  stiffening  their  hair,   (Dioscorides,  1.  iv.,  c  136.) 

MAIDSTONE,  m  etffpoiata  town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  pwiah  and  nundred  of  Maidstone  and  ooun^ 
of  Kent,  of  iniieh  U  k  the  county-  and  aisin  t6wn. 
Maidstone  i&  situated  cb  m  pleasant  declivity  chiefly  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  about  two  miles  above 
Allingtoq  lock,  eight  miles  above  Rochester,  and  32  miles 
south-east  hy  oMt  fiom  London.  Till  the  lock  was 
constructed  on  the  river  the  tide  came  up  to  Maidstone.  It 
consiatx  tf  feur  principal  streets,  which  are  well  paved  and 
jighted,  and  it  contains  many  well-built  houses.  There  are 
two  reservoirs  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water, 
conveyed  from  a  spring  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Medway,  which  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  very  antient 
stone  bridge  of  several  arches.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  'Maidstone*  is  not  precisely  known;  at  least,  va- 
rious etymolc^ea  are  given  by  Camden.  Hasted,  and 
others.  According  to  Nennina  {Qitalogue  the  Cities 
ttf  Btiioitiu  this  place  waa  called  by  the  British  Caer  Me- 
guaid,  or  Medteag,  signifying  the  town  or  city  of  the  Med- 
way. At  a  very  early  period  Maidstone  formed  part  of  the 
posseiaiona  uf  the  see  of  Cauterburj.  and  is  entered  in  the 
general  survey  of  Domesday  under  the  title  of  tlie  landa  ot 
the  archbishop.  The  charters  of  incorporation  are  those  of 
3  Edward  VI,  2  Elizabeth,  S  and  17  James  I.,  34  Charles 
II.,  and  21  Geo.  U.  The  first  of  these  was  fbrfeited  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  par- 
ticipation of  the  leading  members  oi  the  corporaiion  in  the 
rebelHoa  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1635»  arising  fkim 
landed  property,,  tolls,  &c  was  estimated  «>  U14l  The 
total  debt  at  that  tine  was  15,87S/.»and  the  anoval  expen- 
diture, the  chief  item  in  which  was  tlie  interest  on  this  debt, 
ia  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  income.  Since  the  ea- 
tabliskment  of  the  police  under  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  the  expenditure  has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
lauled  property  has  lately  been  sold,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
dabt  paMl  off.  "nie  town  is  divided  into  six  vaida:  thetown- 
council  conaista  of  6  aldemwo  and  18  oonociUQn. 
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manufiietorief  of  ftit  and  blankets,  but  those  are  of  lizaited 
extent  compared  with  the  paper-milla,  which  employ  upr 
wards  of  800  hands.  The  tnffio  up  and  down  the  river  u 
considerable,  and  has  been  materiallv  increased  by  the 
construction  of  the  lock  for  improving  the  navigation.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  timber,  groceries,  iron,  and 
rags ;  the  exports  are  mostly  fruit,  hops,  stone  from  the 
quarries  of  Kentish  ragstone  in  this  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  paper.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  tbe  vess&  pass- 
ing through  Allington  lock  is  estimated  at  120,000  tons, 
upon  which  tolls  to  the  amount  of  2600/.  are  annually  col- 
lected. 

There  is  no  borough  gaol :  the  justices  of  the  bnongh 
commit  all  prisoners  to  the  county  gaol,  and  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance,  anwunting  to  tfne  shilling  per  day  for 
each  prisoner,  ia  defrayed  out  of  the  borough-rate.  On  tbe 
eaat  aide  of  the  river  there  are  cavdry  barracks.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  town-hall  ia  a  apadous  commercial  room 
used  as  a  Com  Exchange.  The  archbishop's  palace  ia  a 
Gothic  structure,  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Since  that  time  it  has  undetgone  considerable 
alteration,  and  in  its  present  state  is  a  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient residence.  The  chapel  of  Newark  Hospital,  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  small  but  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  early  pointed  style.  Maidstone  formerly 
contained  a  college,  consisting  of  a  master,  sub-master,  and 
four  priests,  founded  by  Archbishop  Courteney  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  It  was  suppressed  by  Edward  VL,  at  which 
lime  its  nett  annual  revenue  was  159/.  7a.  \0d.  Among  the 
persons  of  literary  eminence  who  were  connected  with  thia 
college  was  the  learned  William  Orocyn,  the  friend  of  Eraa* 
mus.  Ue  died  in  15'22,  and  was  interred  at  Maidstone. 
(Wood*s  Athene^  Oxon,)  There  was  also  a  fraternity  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  upon  the  suppression  of  this  IVaternity 
the  buildings  belonging  to  it,  Uien  called  '  The  Brotherhood 
Hall,'  were  purchased  by  the  corporation^  who  established  the 
fVee  grammar-school,  which  still  exi8ts.but  is  not  at  present  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition.  Freemen  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  sons  to  this  school,  where  they  receive  a  clas- 
sical education  ghtuitously,  but  for  other  branches  a  charge 
is  made  by  the  master,  who  receives  a  salary  of  23/.  12f. 
per  annum  from  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  has  the 
management  of  certain  landa  in  Romney  Marsh  confided  to 
him,  these  landa  constituting  the  principal  endowments  of 
the  school.  There  are  exhibitions,  founded  by  Robert 
GunsI^  in  161^  for  four  acholara  to  Univeraity  College 
Oxford ;  two  to  be  elected  fnm  tbia  acfaool,  and  two  from 
the  free  grammar-aohool  of  Rocheater.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar-school there  are  a  proprietory  school,  four  charity 
schools,  nineteen  almshouaea,  a  medical  dUpenaary,  and 
other  benevolent  instituttona.  Maidstone  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  Tbe  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
patroni^  of  the  archbishop,  producing  a  net  income  of 
720/.  The  parish  church  of  AU  Saints,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  wasbuilt  in  the  fourteenth ceiituiy; 
the  new  church  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  auo 
nine  places  of  worsh-p  for  Dissenters.  lie  population  of 
the  borough,  which  is  t  oextensive  with  the  paxi»),  was  1^387 
in  the  year  1831,  exclusive  of  tfaepriaonera  confined  in  the 
county  gaol,  and  is  still  inereaaing.  Tbe  assessed,  taxes  col- 
lected during  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  4  784/.  Maid- 
stone has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  amtinuoualj 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  county  gaolatMaidatoue 
is  a  modem  building  eonatructed  in  1818  on  the  improTed 
radiating  plan,  at  an  expense  of  200.000/.  According  to 
the  GaolRetiirns  transmitted  to  the  aecretaryof  state  it  vg^ 
pears  that  in  the  year  1893  the  general  state  of  the  pri- 
soners as  to  morals,  discipline,  employment,  &o.,  was  emt- 
nently  satisfactory.  The  total  number  then  confined  was  403  ; 
the  gaol  is  capable  of  containing423  in  separate  sleeping  cells. 
Tlie  hours  of  labour  are  from  six  in  the  moiling  to  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  daylight  admits;  and  at 
other  times  of  the  year  from  daylight  in  the  morning  fill 
half  an  hour  before  sunset  in  the  evening.  By  neana  o£ 
Sunday  and  day  school  conducted  under  tbe  wectiea 
the  chaplain,  provision  ia  made  fbr  the  instnwtion  «f  nri- 
aoDersotaUi^uaea.  (/^AaawnfaryPap«r«^l&34,vol.xm.) 

There  are  four  ftirs  held  anaoaUy  on  tbe  ISth  of  Febcuurw, 
I2th  of  May,  20th  of  June^  and  1 7tk  of  October ;  tbe  l»*t  m 
i  large  hop-fair. 

iCorpoTiUiont  Boundartft  and  Chwnk  Retenm  Iteportt, 
HaatecTa  Hutory  qf  KmUi  StmUtt     Btj^midt  Cm 
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MAUDA,  or  MAIAN8,  the  second  tribe  of  the 
fhroily  of  Oxyrhynchi,  according  to  the  system  of  M.Milne 
Edwards,  composed  of  brachyurous  crustaceans,  whose 
campace,  nearly  always  very  spiny,  is,  with  some  exceptions, 
mttch  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Rotinm  generally  fonned  of 
two  elongated  horns.  First  joint  of  the  intonal  antennae 
but  little  developed ;  that  of  the  external  antennae,  on  the 
contrary,  very  large,  and  soldered  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  so  as  to  be  confluent  with  them ;  its  external  border 
always  conatitating  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  wall 
of  the  orbit,  and  its  anterior  extremity  united  to  the  ftont 
before  the  level  of  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes.  The 
moveable  stem  of  the  antennas  always  of  considerable 
length.  The  epiatome  generally  considerably  wider  than  it 
is  long,  whilst  the  bucail  frame  is  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
The  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw  feet  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
long,  more  or  less  dilated  on  the  external  side,  and  truncated 
or  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal  angle,  by  which  it  is 
articulated  with  the  fourth  joint,  which  is  very  small.  The 
anterior  feet  of  the  fem^e  are  in  general  hudly  larger  or 
longer  than  the  others,  and  sometimes  they  are  even 
sliorter.  The  same  conformation  obtains  in  dome  of  the 
males;  hut  in  general  the  first  pair  of  feet  in  these  last  are 
longer  and  much  lai^er  than  the  second  pair,  and  their 
length  sometimes  is  e^ual  to  twice  that  of  the  carapace . 
.  they  are  directed  obUquely  forwards  and  outwards ;  the 
hand  is  never  triangular,  and  the  immoveable  finger  of  the 
claw  is  not  incUned  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  decided 
angle  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding 
feet  are  generally  of  moderate  length ;  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  most  commonly  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the 
post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  but  they  are  never 
twice  as  long  as  that  portion ;  Uiose  of  the  third  pair  are 
hardly  ever  more  than  once  and  a  quarter  as  long  as  the 
post-mmtal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  the  other  feet 
shorten  in  sueeessioo.  The  oMonMnis  ordinarily  composed 
of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both  sexes;  but  sometimes 
this  number  varies  in  the  different  species  of  the  same 
genus.  (M.  Edwards.)  ^ 

Genera.   Libinia,  (Leach.) 

^  This  genus  has  the  greatest  relation  to  Doclea  and  PUa, 
between  which  genera  it  establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  a  nearly  insensible  passage.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  in  Libinia  approximates  closely  to  that  of 
DoeUa. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  very  convex  above,  in 
general  nearly  circular,  with  its  orbito-frontal  portion  placed 
sensibly  above  the  level  of  its  lateral  borders,  which  are 
pnilonged  towards  the  mouth  rather  that  towards  the  ex- 
temai  canthus  of  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  carapace  is 
elongated  a  little,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  Pites.  Rostrum  small,  narrow,  ai^ 
notched  in  the  middle ;  the  front,  m^sured  between  the 
orbits,  is  much  narrower  than  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
buccal  frame ;  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orbital 
border  is  projecting,  but  never  reaches  beyond  the  basilary 

1'oint  of  the  external  antenna ;  the  orbits  are  nearly  circu- 
ar,  and  directed  very  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards; 
their  external  angle  is  formed  by  a  lai^  compressed  tooth, 
which  is  seporatM.  ftom  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity 
by  two  fissures ;  one  aupoioT  and  very  narrow,  the  other 
inferior  and  mon  or  len  (men.  The  etomachal  region  of 
the  eart^Hue  is  but  little  developed,  bnt  the  branchial  re- 
gions highly  so,  and  their  latetu  border,  which  is  armed 
with  spines  and  very  much  curved,  is  directed  towards  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are  small  and  very 
short;  thelbasilkry  joint  of  the  external  antenrue  is  short, 
bnt  very  much  developed,  and  always  wide  in  front,  a  dis- 
position whic^i  occurs  in  Pita,  whilst  the  contrary  is  to  be 
remarked  in  i)ocIea;  the  second  joint  of  these  antennae  is 
stout,  «hort,  cylindrical,  and  inserted  on  the  sida  of  the 
rostrum  at  a  distance  nearly  equal  from  the  orbit  and  the 
antennary/oMtffto;  the  third  joint  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
second,  and  the  fourth  is  very  slender  and  very  short  The 
epittome  is  verf  snadl,  and  the  whole  of  the  antmmary  re- 
iwn  is  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  Uie  buccal  frame. 
The  external  jaw-feet  and  the  etmial  pkutron  have  the 
•ame  form  at  m  Piea.  The  antmiw  feet  are  much  longer 
than  in  i)oc/«t,  but  less  developed  thaniniVni;  they  are 
always  nearly  of  the  same  sise  as  those  of  the  second  pair, 
and  m  genml  are  mnoh  shorter  even  in  tiie  males ;  the 
hand  is  very  neerlr  cylindiioal,  auid  has  httle  eonvexi^; 


the  pincers  are  rounded  or  trenchant,  and  finely  dentflated. 
and  touch  nearly  throughout  their  length,  a  disposition  wbick 
is  rare  in  the  Pieee.  The  remaining  feet  much  reeemUe 
those  of  the  except  that  their  last  joint  is  longer,  and 
never  armed  below  with  homy  spines,  as  in  them;  d» 
length  of  the  feet  diminishes  progressively,  and  those  of  the 
second  pair  are  not  more  than  about  once  and  a  l&lf  a> 
long  as  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ;  tb^  an 
in  general  much  shorter,  and  this  character  niffioea  ta  dis- 
tinguish the  Libima  from  the  Doclete.  The  dbdamm  it 
composed  of  seven  joints  in  each  of  the  sexes. 

Geographieal  DittribuHon  the  Oenut^ — The  am  ef 
America,  as  far  as  is  known. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genua  into  two  ■ectnnt: 
the  first  consisting  of  species  which  have  the  anterior  ind 
external  angle  of  the  boisilary  joint  of  the  external  antennv 
obtuse,  and  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  of  the  internal 
one,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  very  narrow; 
the  second  consisting  of  species  which  have  the  anteriorand 
external  angle  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  extenial  antenna 
spiniform,  and  prolonged  mucn  beyond  the  level  of  the  in- 
ternal angle,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  vor 
wide. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  one  ex- 
ample, and  we  select  Libinia  epino$a,  a  species  belonging 
to  the  second  section.  The  body  is  entirely  covered  with  i 
short  and  brownish  down,  and  it  is  about  finr  inches  (TrenelO 
in  length. 

XonA'ty.— The  coasts  of  Braiil. 


Lfbbilaq^BOM. 
0,  inAn^flf  haadlndelMat  (.aUoaunnf 

Herbstia.  (Milne  Edwards.) 

Intermediate  between  the  labima,  the  Pistes  and  tfas 
triangular  Mithraeet. 

Generic  CharaeUr.— Carapace  more  triangular  tfian  ii 
Libinia;  the  stomachal  region  nearly  as  miKh  developed 
as  the  iHranchial  regions.  Rostrum  email,  hardly  longer 
than  It  IS  wide,  and  formed  of  two  flattened  horns,  whi^ 
are  pointed  and  divergent,  and  the  base  of  Vblcdi  ooeuptes 
all  the  width  of  the  front.  Orbits  oval-shaped,  and  directed 
obliquely  forwards,  outwards,  and  upwards ;  their  sopemr 
border  with  two  small  fissures  which  terminate  anteriortr 
m  a  small  spine,  leas  projecting  than  that  situated  belor 
and  belonging  to  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  anteoos ; 
their  inferior  oorder  is  complete,  and  presents  only  a  anull 
fissure.  Byet  large  and  retractile.  Disposition  of  the  at- 
tennary  region,  the  jauhfeet,  the  sternal  plattron,  and 
the  feet,  essentially  the  same  as  in  Piea.  The  tarsi  ef 
the  four  last  feet  pnnnt  small  homy  spinea  placed  in** 
gularly 

The  omy  species  ssiovm,  Heroeha  eomUSalm,  has  At 
body  covered  with  a  thin  and  fine  down,  is  abont  two  n 
in  length,  and  of  a  reddish  colour 
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Pua.    (Leach.)  , 
Generic  Characier.-^Carapace  gradually  narrowed  an- 
teriorly for  about  three- fourths,  and  its  latero-anterior 
borders  proloogtid  obliquely  in  a  Dearly  straight  line  up  to 
a  small  distance  from  its  posterior  border ;  the  surface  very 
eoQvex;  the  regions  in  general  sufficiently  distinct,  and 
the  stomachal  region  in  particular  very  much  developed. 
The  front  wider  than  the  buccal  frame,  and  armed  with 
four  boms  directed  forwards,  the  two  external  of  which 
occupy  the  anterior  extremily  of  the  superior  orbital  border, 
and  the  twomiddle  of  which  form  the  rof /runt, which  is  always 
at  least  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  Et/e»  carried 
on  very  short  peduncles,  and  bent  backwards  in  the  orbits, 
vhiob  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  directed  outwards  and 
downwards ;  the  upper  border  of  these  cavities  with  two 
slits,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  triangular  tooth,  and 
their  external  angle  situated  rather  below  than  above  the 
lateral  border  of  the  carapace,  which  is  there  terminated. 
The  orbital  border  interrupted  below  by  a  large  notch. 
The  internal  cmtermee  without  any  peculiarity.   The  ba- 
silary  joint  of  the  external  antennie  much  longer  than -it 
is  wide,  only  slightly  narrowed  forwards,  and  exceeding  the 
level  of  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes,  but  completely 
bidden  above  by  the  spiniform  prolongation  of  the  superior 
orbital  border.   The  second  joint  of  the  antennte  slender 
and  cylindrical,  and  inserted  at  a  distance  nearly  equal 
fh>m  the  antennary  fosset  and  the  orbit,  a  little  without  the 
level  of  the  external  border  of  the  rostrum,  so  as  to  show 
itself  between  this  prolongation  and  the  lateral  horns  of  the 
front.  The  third  joint  small  and  cylindrical,  and  the  fourth 
nther  long.   Antennary  region  nearly  of  the  sixe  of  the 
buccal  frame,  and  the  epistome  large  and  nearly  square. 
The  second  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  prolonged  Irom 
the  internal  side  much  beyond  the  level  of  its  external 
angle ;  and  the  third  joint  much  longer  than  it  is  wide, 
strongly  dilated  outwards,  and  iteeply  notched  at  its  anterior 
and  internal  angle.  Sternal  plcutron  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
In  the  female  the  anterior  feet  are  in  general  nearly  of  the 
■une  length  as  those  of  the  second  pair;  but  in  the  male 
tber  are  remarkably  longer  and  stouter ;  the  hand  is  convex, 
and  the  fin^rs  trenchant  and  finely  dentilated  on  their 
terminal  moiety.    The  remaining  feet  are  cylindrical,  and 
of  moderate  length ;  those  of  the  second  pair  are  not  much 
longer  than  the  post-frontal  ^rtion  of  the  carapace ;  the 
len^h  of  the  other  feet  diminish  successively,  and,  in  nearly 
mil  the  species,  their  last  joint  is  furnished  below  with  small 
homy  points,  which  are  placed  very  regularly  on  one  or 
two  longitudinal  lines,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.'  Abdomen 
eonnposed  of  seven  distinct  joints 

The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  Pttee  is  ordinarily  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  recurved  at  the  end,  and  catch  up 
foreign  bodies  which  they  touch ;  it  is  not  rare  therefore  to 
see  these  crustaceans  covered  with  sea-weeds  and  sponges. 
This  disguise  most  probably  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  surprise  their  prey,  and  of  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies 

Geographical  Diitribution  qf  the  Genus. — Nearly  all  the 
species  live  in  the  European  Seas  at  considerable  depths, 
and  are  often  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen.  After  spring- 
tide!) they  are  frequently  found  hidden  under  stones  at  iow- 
water.   They  are  not  used  as  food. 

Th*  speciei  are  divided  into  two  sections,  depending  on 
r*  C*  No.  888k 


the  absence  or  presence  of  spiniform  teeth  on  the  upper 
border  of  the  third,  or  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  four 
last  pairs  of  feet,  &c  The  first  of  these  sections  is  separated 
into  two  subdivisions,  dependent  principally*  upon  the 
rounded  or  triangular  form  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
carapace.  We  select  as  an  example  one  of  the  species  of 
the  first  subdivision  of  the  first  section.  Pisa  tetrcudon. 
This  species  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
body  entirely  covered  with  a  kind  of  down  and  some  crouk^ 
hairs :  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour. 

Locality. — Very  common  on  the  English  and  French 
coasts. 


Piu  Lecnodon. 

a,mKle;  (,fciiule;  c,«bdoinBnoflBiiwle;(i;«bdointoormalB;  e,uil«iiiia 
/.  peiupKlp. 

Lissa.  (Leacb.) 

Very  much  resembling  Pita,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to 
have  been  separated  from  it.  The  distinguishing  characters 
of  Lisaa  consist  in  the  disposition  of  the  rottrum,  which  is 
formed  of  two  lamellose  horns,  truncated  anteriorly,  and 
wider  anterioriy  than  they  are  at  then-  base,  and  in  tbe 
absence  of  spines  on  the  tarsi.  One  species  only,  Lissa 
chiragra,  is  known ;  its  length  is  about  two  inchee,  and 
the  colour  an  intense  red.  The  feet  ai-e  furnished  with 
some  hairs,  but  the  trunk  is  unarmed. 

Locality. — The  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Leach  states  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  also  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  bv 
Mr.  Swainson. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Lissa  fittirostris  of 
Mr.  Say  seems  to  bear  much  analogy  to  Hyas  Aranea;  but 
M.  Edwards  cannot  be  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  from  the  author's  description. 

Hyas.  (Leach.) 

Approaching  very  nearly  to  Pisa,  and  especially  to  Herb- 
ttia,  hut  easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  first  jomt 
of  the  external  antenna,  which,  instead  of  being  cylindrical, 
u  in  nearly  all  the  Oxyrhynchs,  is  flattened  and'  enlund 
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■,  abdoMiP  of  ftmale ;  b,  iMomea  of  mil* )  ^  uitAnu- 

OD  the  extenial  side.  Carapace  rather  especially 
interiorly ;  rmtrwn,  which  is  formed  of  triaiii^ular  horns 
that  are  flattened  and  convergent,  moderat*,  aiid  leaving 
the  insertion  of  the  moveablo  stem  of  the  extwnal  antenns 
completely  visible  ;  frottt  large;  eriiits  direct«d  a  little  for- 
wards ;  edge*  not  spiny,  and  with  a  single  fissure  above. 
External  edg«of  the  basilary  joint  of  tbe  antennse  straight, 
and  separated  from  the  external  portioa  of  the  orbit  by  a 
very  large  notch.  The  third  joint  of  the  tattmai  jaw-feet 
a  little  dilated  outwards.    Feel  dlspoMd  as  ia  PitOy  except 


that  th«  four  last  pairs  are  longer,  and  have  no  spiiMa  oe 
the  inferior  surfao*  of  the  tarsus. 

Example,  Hyat  eaarctata.  Leach.  The  carapace  of  thii 
species  is  strongly  contracted  heneath  tfa«  external  orbital 
angles.    Length  about  tvo  inches;  colour  jeUowish. 

LocaUty. — Bngtish  Channel. 

{iTaxia.  (Milne  Edvards.) 
Establishinf,  tn  the  opinion  of  M.  Milixa  Sdwards,  the 
pwaage  between  th«  genera  Litsa  and  Charimiu  of  LiWcL 
General  form  of  thi  body  as  ia  Pisa  and  £■'««■,  and  the  di&- 
poaition  <tf  the  Tosirum  verr  uaWgous  viih  thai  «hich  ii 
propvt  to  ZiMu.  A'uvM  i«  aovewr  distUKuislMd  froa  the 
prtcedioB  genon  by  tha  ^w^oiitWB  of  toe  antosMi  and 
orbits.  Oar^fpae*  Dearly  lewab^ad,  mtnim  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Litm.  vUtM  wtj  awall.  Marly  cicovhr, 
deep,  and  narlwd  «tUi  a  tmmn  abm  and  bolow.  but 
withovit  any  hiatua  al  tbalr  uferior  hordw.  Basilary  joint 
of  the  utiKiud  aatasBa  vde  b«t  oanow  fitrvards. 
much  advanced,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  rmtrum  and 
the  anterior  angle  of  tha  mputifm  wbitBl  border ;  the  move- 
able stem  of  these  appendages  inserted  under  the  mttnm. 
near  the  antennary  fossct,  and  not  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
external  bolder  of  ibat  pv))Mgatii^  as  in  Bim.  Mfiaiim':: 
very  large. 

Example,  Hucia  urpuii/kra,  Pita  ttrpaitfirm,  Bd— dt. 

Length  about  fbur  inebes;  body  oov&iad  iikh  aWonitk 
down, and  ihnrampiire  nftrninnniitndTiityjtMfrw.iiiijwfa 
sptmf^,  and  th«  like.  ' 
Locality.— Holland. 


«        Nte  a«tlM  bawl  ta  drtkU ;  4  qw  «l      pi4n4iB|  Buuta. 

•y«  tn  BnOlfl :  «,  uiWmeii  oTtbe  bnulo. 

Caiuriaus.  (Idsach.^ 
Carapace  longer  and  narrewer  Hhurt  it  i»  in  iiaailj  all  «l 
the  Maians ;  but,  in  general  form,  ne*  diiariBg  bmmo  ft«iB 
Pisa.  Rostrum  formed  of  two  great  pointad  horiaiiiMit 
uems.  Eyea  retraetile,  and  the  orhits  dirvctad  iwii— jdi 
and  dewnwarde ;  but  the  lower  waH  of  tbasa  caniiea  is  tsbv 
inceiBplete.  Baailary  joint  ef  the  wctagnal  i 
their  moreable  stem  iniierted  tindar  tha  rottnam^ 
great  part,  concealed  by  it.  Epittomek  jam^ftei, 
plaeirvn,  and  abdomeo,  diapoaed  nauly  as  ia  Pmi.  AjMador 
fcel  lengeat,  e^eaii^y  in  lb»  naalaa,  and  tte  dar  vbnmf/t* 
called  inwards,  deatilatad  aad  jroiQlad,  but  a  liiba  hollo— 
oat  into  a  sort  of  gwttar.  Tha  soccaadina  feat  an  e>:ls»dn- 
oal ;  those  of  the  three  laal  paira  of  taaJwato'  toagtb^  W 
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the  sMond  pair  mn  wcj  long :  in  tb«  tnale  thev  are  in  se- 
n«ral  MiM  aad  a  half  or  aven  twica  as  long  u  tnoM  of  tbe 
third  pair. 

M.  Milnt  Kdvards  dividai  the  spociM  of  this  gonui  into 
twoBaoUons;  tbe  l9t»  eotuUting  of  throe  whicb  hare  the 
■uporior  orbital  border  loarc^  marked,  and  formed  hy 
three  ipiDeBt  the  anterior  oiie  very  large,  and  the  two  pos- 
terior rudimentary ;  lb*  Snd  oonaiAtinf  of  those  species 
which  have  theiuperior  border  Inmellose  and  advanced. 

We  select  an  an  example  Chorinut  Herot,  the  only 
apeeiei  of  tbe  firat  seotion.  ZaonRtb  from  two  to  three 
inobea,  er  nther  mors ;  rostrom,  alHea  of  the  carapace,  and 
&ur  lait  pair  of  feet  hairy ;  oolour  yellowish  red. 

iaeiiit^'-Tiie  teH  of  tbe  Antillet. 


.  Chdtlnui  Meroi  {MoMd  Dteltklf ). 

Mithrax.  (Leacb.) 

Catapoft  ilWayi  a  lllUe  convex  above,  untl  a  bmhI  deitl 
ni^Wed  forwards ;  disposition  of  the  different  rei;iDt»  tu  fn 
tbeotherOxyrhynchs.  Rotttnm  bifid,  generally  ver)' Bhbft, 
and  leparated  fVom  the  internal  canthuft  of  ttift  eyda  by  ft 
rather  ooiisiderable  space;  orbits hearly  felttikyfe  arttied  with 
two  or  three  spines  at  lhair  sujierior  border,  one  At  th«ir 
extemlil  angle,  and  one  or  two  at  their  infbrior  border. 
Latero  anterior  bordera  of  the  carapace  spiny,  at  at  \bh»X 
toothed.  Internal  imtMfi^  bent  a  little  obllquelv  eutwtkrds, 
and  the  frontal  portion  Of  the  parliiioti  wbioh  leparates 
them  armed  with  a  recurred  spine.  Basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antennEo  lar^e,  and  nearly  always  armed  forwards 
with  two  strong  spines.  The  second  jomt  of  these  appen- 
dages is,  on  the  contrary,  barrow  and  cylindrical,  and  in- 
serted on  tbe  Bides  of  the  rostrum)  nearer  the  antennary 
foaset  than  the  orbit;  third  joint  nearly  as  large  and  as 
long  as  the  second  j  the  terminal  afid  articulated  stem  rather 
short.  Bxlamal  jaw^ri  prekenting  notbiag  remarkable; 
ttemal  plastron  nearly  circular.  Anterior  feet  generally, 
in  the  male,  lobger  and  ttonter  than  thftt  of  the  second  pair, 
the  hand  or  claW  always  ttout  and  oonvex,  the  pincers  dis- 
tant at  their  base,  enlargtd  at  the  end,  deeply  hollowed 
into  a  spoon-shape,  and  termitiated  by  a  semicircular 
trenchant  edge.  Fk6t  of  the  second  pair  about  ones  and  a 
quarter  as  long  ts  the  post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace  ; 
the  succeeding  feet  gradually  shortened ;  the  tarsi  short, 
booked,  and  «ten  armed  with  some  points  ht  their  inferior 
surface.  Abdnmen  generally  formed  of  seven  joints  in  both 
sexes ;  but  sometimes  only  four  are  to  be  perceived  m  young 
females,  tbe  second,  third,  fourth,  and  Bfth  s^ments  being 
soldered. 

U.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Miihrox  establishes 
some  connexion  between  tbe  family  of  the  Oxyrhyncbs  and 
ibat  of  the  Cyclometopes. 

Qt^aphical  DietrilmHoH  qf  the  Gentu.—The  seas  of 
America  fer  the  most  part,  where  some  of  tbe  species  attain 
te  a  eonaiderable  siie. 

M.  Milne  Adwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  seottons 
the  first  conitisting  of  those  speeies  which  have  the  superior 
odc;e  of  the  orbit  armed  with  strong  spines;  the  second,  of 
those  which  have  the  superior  border  of  the  orbit  unarmed. 


The  first  of  these  aectioAs  is  further  subdivided  intQ  two 
subgenera,  the  first  subjirenus consisting  of  those  triangular' 
spedes  whose  four  last  feet  are  not  spiny ;  and  the  second 
subf^enus,  of  those  traruversat  spefiiea  Whose  four  last  feet 
are  armed  with  spines.  The  second  section  contains  the 
third  subgenus,  coAsistlnt;  df  the  depressed  species. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  ft  species  tUuetmttve  of  the 
first  subgenus*  Miihrax  dickotomuS.  Size,  about  tVo 
inches;  colour,  yellowish.  £oca/i(y.— Cpaets  of  the  Balearic 
Islands. 


Mithnx  dlahotomiu. 

C  ondiH  put  of  tti«  head  -,  b,  abdomtD  of  the  mala  i  c,  tarmlnation  oT  aM 
of  tb*  portariot  feet. 

Paramithrax.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Sttablishing,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Mdne  Edwardi,  the 
{Mwage  between  Mithrxm  and  Maia. 

General  form  of  the  cnrapact  very  elosely  approaching 
that  of  the  triangular  MitkracM.  Rostrum  Ibrned  of  twd 
stout  horns,  and  considerably  less  wide  than  the  front, 
which,  in  its  turn,  has  nearly  as  much  extent  as  the  buccal 
frame.  Orbits  oval-shaped,  their  upper  border  arched  for- 
wards as  in  the  Maiee,  and  with  three  stront;  spines  poste- 
riorly separated  by  two  notches  more  or  less  deep ;  their 
inferior  uH-der  widely  notobed  or  incomplete.  Eyes  retrac- 
tile, with  slender  peduncles,  which  are  rather  long  and 
cui'ved,  as  in  the  Maiee.  Tbe  antennary  ragton  and  anted- 
nary  pits  resembling  those  of  the  Mai4t.  Basilary  joint  of 
the  external  antennn  ler^e  and  armed  ffith  spines,  one  of 
whibb  (the  etternal)  advances  in  general  beyond  tbe  border 
of  tbe  front,  and  sapamtes  tbe  orbit  ttova  the  insertion  of 
the  moveable  stemi  which  is  not  covered  by  the  front. 
External  Jaw-feel  and  sternum  nearly  as  in  the  Staite. 
Anterior  feet  of  moderate  iirengtb,  and  terminated  by 
pointed  and  rounded  claws.  Which  are  not  denliUted  as  in 
Pisa,  nor  hoUowad  into  a  spoon-shape  at  in  Mithrax.  Tho 
succeeding  feet  are  cylindrical,  very  little  or  not  at  all  spiny 
and  of  variable  length,  according  to  tbe  species;  there  are 
no  small  horny  points  at  the  lower  end  of  tbe  last  joint,  as 
in  most  of  the  Miihracee. 

QeOgraphi(^  DistribtUion  qflhe  (?snu(. -^Australasia. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  Paramithrax  into  two  sec- 
tions !-^the  first  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  the 
orbits  very  incomplete  below,  and  Whose  eyes  do  not  reach 
to  the  external  angle  of  tbe  cavities]  the  second,  of  those 
whose  orbits  have  only  one  notch  below,  and  whose  eyes, 
when  turned  back,  touch  the  external  orbital  angle.  Pt&a- 
mitkrax  Peronii  is  an  example  of  the  first  section,  and 
P.  GaiTnardii  of  the  second. 

Mala.  (Lamarck.) 
This  genus  was  established  by  the  author  of  the  'Ani- 
maux  sans  Verl^bres,*  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Inachus 
and  Parthenope  of  Fabricius,  or,  in  other  words,  fbr  all 
the  OxyrhynGnit  properly  so  called.  More  modern  authors 
have  cut  tfie  Lamarckian  genus  down  to  the  group  formed 
by  the  small  number  of  s|>ecie3  which  may  be  arranged  In 
close  aptiroximation  to  Maia  Squinado. 

'2Qi 
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Carttpae*  about  a  fourth  longer  tban  it  is  vide,  and 
much  narrowed  anteriorly;  its  upper  surface  is  rough, 
with  multitudinous  tubercles  and  spines,  and  the  regions 
are  not  strongly  marked  on  it;  roatrum  horizontal,  and 
formed  of  two  divergent  horns  ;  the  latero-anterior  border 
of  th9  .^rapace  armed  wiih  strong  spines ;  ortnta  of  an  oval 
shape,  rather  deep,  and  with  their  superior  border,  which 
is  elevated  and  rounded  anteriorly,  divided  behind  by  two 
fissures.  Internal  antennes  exhibiting  nothing  remarkable, 
but  the  portion  of  the  front  which  separates  their  fossets 
or  pits  is  prolonged  into  a  strong  curved  spine,  which  is 
directed  downwards.  First  joint  of  the  external  antennss 
very  large,  and  constituting  mor«  than  half  of  the  inferior 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  it  only  exceeds  anteriorly  a  very 
little;  its  extremity  is  armed  with  two  stout  spines,  and 
carries  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  superior  and  external 
bord«,r,  so  that  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages 
springs  in  the  internal  cantbus  of  the  eyes.  Bpiattmte 
wider  than  it  is  Ion;;;  buccal  frame  the  same.  Second 
joint  of  tha  external  jmo-feet  prolonged  a  good  deal,  from 
the  internal  side.  Sternal  plastron  nearly  circular,  and  its 
median  suture,  although  sufficiently  long,  only  occupying 
the  last  thoracic  ring.  First  pair  or  feet  not  a  great  deal 
shorter  than  the  others,  slender,  nearly  cylin£ical,  and 
terminated  by  a  claw,  the  fingers  of  which,  nearly  styli- 
form,  are  nerer  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  nor  dilated 
towards  the  extremity,  and  present  few  or  no  dentilattons. 
Length  of  the  second  pair  hardly  exceeding  once  and  a 
half  the  width  of  the  carapace;  the  succeeding  feet  gra- 
dually shorter;  their  terminating  joint  is  styliform.  and 
presents  neither  spines  nor  dentilattons  on  its  inferior  bor- 
der. Abdomen  consisting  of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both 
sexes. 

Geographical  Distribution  tif  the  Genus. — The  sna  of 
Europe. 

Example,  Maia  Sqmnado.  Body  covered  with  hooked 
haire ;  length  four  or  five  inches ;  colour  reddish. 

Locality. — ^The  British  Channel,  the  oceanic  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

This  species  is  often  dredged  up,  and  the  fishermen 
sometimes  eat  it,  but  its  flesh  is  not  much  esteemt-d.  It 
was  considered  by  the  antients  to  be  endued  with  reason, 
and  was  by  them  represented  suspended  from  the  neek  of 
Diana  of  the  Ephestans,  as  an  emblem  of  w  dom.  It  it 
also  flpured  on  ancient  coins  and  medals. 


h,  (mwlc,  young;  t,  ibdoiMii  of  famale ;  i,  Bbdoman  of    ■)•;  «,  utmni ; 

Micippa.  (Leach.) 

Post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace  nearly  quadrilateral, 
slightly  convex,  rounded  backwards,  and  hardly  narrowed 
anteriorly ;  its  fronto-urbital  border  m  straight  and  very 
wide,  and  its  lateral  borders  are  armed  with  spines.  Boa- 
trum  lamellar,  and  directed  vertically  downwards  so  as  to 
form  a  straight  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  body  and  the 
epistome.  Orbits  placed  above  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
■ostrnni ;  at  their  superior  border  a  deep  slit ;  ocular 


pedundea  retractile,  rather  long,  narrowed  in  the  ml3dU 

and  prolonged  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornea.  The  stem 
of  the  internal  antennie  in  bending  back  remains  vertical, 
instead  of  becoming  boriiontal,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other 
brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  exter- 
nal antenna  very  large,  and  wider  in  &ont  than  it  k 
behind;  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages  is  inserted 
against  the  edge  of  the  rostrum,  at  a  considerate  distance 
from  the  orbit.  The  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  ii 
extremely  dilated  on  the  external  side,  and  very  deepty 
notched  at  the  point  where  it  articulates  with  the  succeed 
ing  piece.  Sttrnal  plaetron  nearly  circular.  Feet  cylin- 
drical and  of  moderate  length,  there  being  little  difeienee 
in  size  and  lenfi^b  between  the  first  and  succeeding  pain. 
Abdomen  consisting  of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both 
sexes. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — ^Tlie  coasts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

"Example,  Micippa  Philyra.  Length  about  two  inches; 
colour  yellowish. 

Loeaiity.— The  Indian  Ooeanand  the  ooostsof  Isleof 
France. 


Mksppft  TU jtB, 

Crioearclnus.  (Gufrin.) 

The  principal  characters  of  this  extraordinary  g;enns  ate 
found  in  the  disposition  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  eyas.  The 
orbitary  cavities  have  nearly  the  form  of  a  long  and  trun 
cated  tube  directed  outwards;  but  they  do  not  sheath  the 
eyes  as  in  Pertcera,  for  the  ophthalmic  ring  advances  nearly 
to  their  extremity,  and  the  ocular  peduncle,  which  is  long, 
slender,  and  like  that  of  Maia,  is  inserted  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely exposed,  end  to  be  capable  of  retiection  backwardi. 
and  of  applying  itself  throughout  its  length  against  the 
external  border  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  extemal  sn- 
tennse,  a  position  in  which  it  is  concealed  under  the  ptat* 
orbital  spines  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Crioearcinus  supereiliosua ;  Cancer  suoerdh- 
osus  (Herbst).   Length  eighteen  lines. 

Locality  unknown. 


Criocarctaw  npctctUonih 

Paramicippa.  (Afilne  Edwards.) 
Approaching  nearly  to  Micippa.  Carapace  ne«r1y  as 
wide  as  it  is  long,  rostrum  bent  back  below,  and  the  lateie- 
anierior  borders  armed  with  teeth.  Disposition  of  the  ex- 
ternal antenna  neurly  the  same  as  in  Midpjia,  except  that 
the  second  joint,  which  is  placed  on  the  same  level  as  tbt 
upper  part  of  the  front,  is  flattened,  enlarged,  very  sboi^ 
and  triangular  or  heart-shaped.  The  diriposition  of  the 
eyes  is  very  different,  for  they  cannot  be  reflected  backwaidi^ 
and  there  is  no  post-foraminal  orbitary  cavity;  their  S*- 
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Clnncle  shoots  maoh  beyond  the  edges  of  the  orbit,  «nd  pre- 
sents the  same  disposition  as  in  the  Crioeardni,  excopt 
that  they  are  immovable.  Form  of  the  external  jaw-feet 
the  same  as  in  Pisa;  but  the  epiftoaui  is  extremely  short. 
The  feet  are  short,  those  of  the  second  pair  hardly  longer 
than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  cara|noe ;  the  succeed- 
ing feet  are  gnduauy  shortened.  The  abdomen  of  the 
female  is  eompoeed  of  seven  joints. 

GtograaMealDitirilmtion  qf  the  Glmuc.— The  only  cer- 
tain locality  stated  by  M.  Milne  Edwuds  is  the  Red 
Sea. 

Example,,  Paramieippa  tubgreulota.  There  are  some 
hairs  on  the  feet,  and  even  on  the  oarapaoe.  Colour 
brownish. 

Locality  unknown. 

Perieera.  (Latreille.) 

Bearing  much  resemblance  to  iVto,  but  differing  from 
that  genus  in  many  characters,  and  especially  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  orbits.  Carapace  very  much  elongated,  and 
more  or  less  triangular,  a  little  convex  and  unequal  above. 
Rottrum  horizontal,  and  formed  by  two  great  conical  horns. 
Front  very  wide,  and  occupying  nearly  twice  as  much 
space  as  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  Orbiit  circular,  very 
small,  and  extremely  deep,  directed  outwards,  and  entirely 
flllod  by  ths  ocular  peduncles,  which  are  enclosed  therein  as 
in  a  sheath*  scarcely  proceed  bevond  it,  and  cannot  be  re- 
flected forwards  or  backwards ;  t^eir  upper  border  is  very 
much  produced,  and  presents  a  fissure.  The  basilary  joint 
of  the  external  antenrue  is  very  large,  and  presents  nearly 
the  same  dispositions  as  in  Midppa,  for  it  is  much  wider  in 
front  than  it  is  behmd,  and  terminates  by  a  very  extensive 
transversal  border,  whic^  is  tddered  to  the  mmt  or  the 
rides  of  the  rostrum.  The  position  of  the  moveable  stem  of 
the  external  antennn  varies  a  little ;  sometimes  it  is  inserted 
under  the  rostrum,  sometimes  a  little  outside  the  lateral 
border  of  that  prolongation,  but  always  ve^  near  the  an- 
tennary  fosset,  and  very  distant  from  the  orbit  Dispraition 
of  the  external  jaxo-feet^  as  well  as  that  of  the  itenuU'pku- 
iron,  the  feett  and  the  abdomen^  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Pita. 

Geographical  DietribuHon  of  the  Ganw*.— The  seas  of 
the  Antilles,  as  far  as  is  yet  known. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections, 
l^e  first,  consisting  of  those  species  in  which  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  superior  orbitary  border  are  prolonged  into  a 
strong  spine,  which  much  exceeds  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antannie ;  the  second,  of  those  specin  which  have 
the  terminal  tooth  of  Uie  basilary  jnut  of  the  external  an- 
tenna) going  muc^  beyond  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior 
orbital  border. 

We  select  as  an  example,  Perieera  comutOt  H.  Edwards ; 
Comejo  eomtUo,  Parra;  Cancer  eomudo,  Herbst;  Maia 
Taurut,  lam. ;  Homed  Crab,  Hughes,  who  describes  the 
whole  animal  as  *  covered  with  brownish  plushy  hairs.* 
Length  from  three  to  four  inches. 

Loeakljf,—Tbe  seas  of  Baifaadoea,  and  the  Antilles. 


Psrip—  wtte  (i 


Stenocinops.  (lAtreille.) 

Approaching  Pm'eera,  the  principal  diflforenee  being  in 
the  disposition  of  the  eyet.  Carapace  narrow,  very  un- 
equal a^d  furnished  posteriorly  with  a  large  triangular 
prolongation,  which  cavers  the  insertion  of  the  abdomen ; 
rosfnm  farmed  of  two  s^Ufonn  and  divalent  homi ;  upper 
border  of  the  orbit  armea  with  a  horn  analogoiu  to  that  of 


the  rwfnm,but  directed  more  obliqueljr.  Ocular  ttemt 
delicate,  immoveable  and  very  projecting ;  internal  anienno' 
presenting  nothing  remarkable  y  first  joint  of  the  external 
antennte  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  the  second  slendfu*. 
and  inserted  under  the  rostrum  a  little  in  tronX  of  the  level 
of  the  eyes.  Bpittome  needy  square,  and  the  third  joint  of 
the  externalhw-feet  dOated  towards  the  external  and  ante- 
rior angle,  iw/ uender  and  cylindrical;  in  the  female  tboae 
of  the  first  pair  are  hardly  stouter  than  the  others,  and  are 
much  smallw  than  those  of  the  second  pair.  Abdomen  at 
the  female  composed  of  five  joints  only,  the  three  rings 
which  precede  the  last  being  soldered  together.  Neither 
Herbst,  latreille,  M.  6u£rin,  nor  H.  Hilne  Edwards  ap- 
pears to  have  examined  a  male. 

Only  one  species,  Sfanoanopt  eermeorme  (Ladr.X  Caneer 
cervieomis  (HerfaetX  is  known.  Length  fhxD  aboiit  two  to 
three  inches. 

j&oooWy.— The  Isle  of  France. 


BfWtiM  of  OM  flT  th*  MMMHaac  M, 

Mentethius.   (Htlne  Edwards.) 

With  much  of  the  habit  of  AVok  and  establishing  the  pas- 
sage between  that  genus  and  HaUmue.  Carapace  about 
once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  very  much  narrowed 
anteriwlj,  and  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  rounded  at  ita  base. 
Boetrtm  fermed  by  a  large  pointed  process,  which  is  ptaeed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  and  ocoapiea  about  a  thud 
of  the  total  length  of  the  carapace.  The  anterior  angles  of 
the  orbits  surmounted  by  a  larfre  pointed  and  horisontal 
tooth  directed  forwards ;  the  borders  of  these  cavities  with- 
out fissures,  and  exactly  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ocular 
peduncle,  which  is  short  and  but  liule  moveable.  The  dis- 
position of  the  externa]  antenttee,  of  the  external  jawfaet, 
and  of  the  thoracic  feet,  the  same  as  in  Piea,  except  thM 
there  exists  on  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  tani  two  rows  of 
horny  points.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  composed  of  seven 
distinct  jointe ;  that  of  the  female  of  five  only,  of  which  the 
penultimate  ia  formed  by  the  soldering  of  three  tings. 

Example,  Mcntrtbiue  Monoeeroe.  Lnigtfa  abont  ten 
Unea;  roatmm  fringed  with  haira;  ctdonrJiiownish.  , 

XocwWr-Th.^  Sea  «S^f|?^»^iW?9f9gle 
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H.  llilM  Kdwatdi  looks  npoa  thU  ^nai  u  eotaUishiDf 
Un  poingo  botwoen  tba  Eurypodfl,  tbo  Pistt,  tlw  MenwUiii, 
ud  tbo  next  gmus. 

CbnfM(%  including  the  rostrum,  sbout  once  sod  a  hilf 
as  long  as  it  U  wids,  and  convex  above.  Sottrmm  advanced, 
and  ioTBsed  of  two  divergent  horns;  superior  orbitary 
border  projecting,  and  tbe  latero-antsrior  burden  of  the 
carafMoe  nearly  always  straight^  and  armed  with  strong 
nines.  Byes  not  retractile,  and  exoeeding  oonstderably 
toe  edges  ot  the  orbit,  which  is  prolonged  backwards  with 
a  groove  whioh  repraaents  the  posi'foraauaary  portion. 
First  joint  of  the  external  mUemue  very  long,  stra^ti  and 
aeariy  of  the  sane  width  at  its  oKlnmity  as  at  its  base ; 
Uis  tBsertion  of  the  moveable  stem  at  those  appendages  not 
covered  by  the  rostrum.  The  ejdetome  very  large,  wad 
nearly  square.  Third  joint  of  (he  jaM-/t»t  strongly  dilated 
outwardly.  Pterygostomian  regioru  very  small.  Anterior 
fe^  slender  and  of  moderate  length  in  ine  male  as  well  as 
in  the  female.  The  succeeding  feet  lon^  sleuder,  and 
compressed;  their  penultimaie  joint  enlarged  below,  and 
truncated  like  a  subolteliform  claw.  Abdomen  of  the  male 
composed  of  seven  segments;  that  of  the  adult  female  of 
five. 

Geographical  Dittribution  the  Oenu«  — The  East  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Example,  Halkma  Artrn.  Length  BJbvat  an  inob. 


Hiflans  Ailw. 

Aoanthonyx.  (Latreflle.) 

Cbrapnw  nearly  as  elongated  as  in  HaHimUt  but  leu 
eonvex  and  mneh  less  spiny.  RoHnan  honsontal  and 
formed  of  two  flattened  and  divergent  horns.  Orbits  circu- 
lar and  occupied  entirely  by  the  uaseof  the  ocular  peduncle, 
which  passes  beyond  them  remarkably.  Disposition  of  the 
miemuet  of  the  epUtome,  and  of  the  jcao-feet,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  BtUimut.   Feet  short  and  stout ;  those  of  the 


«.kudia 
iHim. 


It  afSi^iMwIaateaaf  ftaterOM  twoailMn  4sB- 


Ibnr  Itst  pair  very  noeh  eompmud ;  fifth  joint  mlaYcia 
below,  notched  near  the  end  with  a  hairy  tooth,  egaiiMt 
which  the  finger  is  bent  back  in  manner  of  a  claw ;  tiMk 
of  the  second  pair  show  this  strodure  most  clearly. 

Oeograpkieat  Dittributim  the  Graut.— The  ferm  k 
widely  spread.  Species  are  recorded  from  the  Meditena- 
nean,  from  the  Antilles,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Example,  Acanthonyx  homlatue.  Length  about  8  lioei; 
body  smooth,  with  some  fkscienti  of  hairs  on  the  front ;  eo- 
lour  deep  green.  LoeaHti^  the  coasts  of  ^ovenee  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  it  is  found  in  crevieea  of  the  meb 
overfanng  with  aig€B. 

Epialtus.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
Establishing  in  some  respects,  according  to  the  opinioo 
of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  passage  between  Doelea  and 
Aeanthomm,  but'  much  more  nearly  apiHioximated  to  the 
latter.  CttropoM  between  circular  and  hexmon^  tearesly 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  regnlarly  convex  ftad  amooth  ■boie. 
Raetnm  nartow,  triangular,  and  little  or  not  at  ail  divided; 
latero-anterioT  bordmofthetanipaee  veryilwrt,  feud  fbra- 
ing  with  the  laterel  borders  a  very  open  angle.  Rytt  ntjr 
short  and  not  projeeting  much  beyt^  the  orbit,  whMi  ii 
circular  and  with  entire  borders ;  but  the  ejres  nevenbeleii 
appear  susceptible  of  being  recurved  ft  little  backwardL 
Anlemarv  regim  very  small;  moveid>le  stem  of  the  ex- 
ternal anfentue  inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  a  eonsidcn- 
ble  distance  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  the  hasilary  joint  sf 
these  appendages  nearly  triangular  and  very  narrow  at  ih 
extT«mtty.  It  would  seem  to  fbrtti  the  whole  of  the  kiwtr 
orbitary  wall.  The  second  joint  of  these  antennas  is  a  lit^ 
enlarged  and  nearly  twine  as  long  as  the  third.  Bputoaie 
small  and  square ;  extenuU  jete^eet  lai^  and  thttr  thirl 
joint  nehriy  square,  not  sensibly  enlai^^  extvnkally,  aai 
only  a  little  notched  at  its  anterior  and  intarnml  •ngli; 
where  it  joint  to  the  succeeding  artieulation.  The  ritrmd 
phttmn  nearly  circular.  Antufor  rather  strong,  ml 
the  claws  slightly  spoon-shaped,  the  succeeding  feet  ey 
Undrical,  and  on  their  penultimate  joint  a  smalt  setifefoes 
tubercle  more  or  less  projecting;  their  last  joint  is  (bmislMd 
below  with  two  rows  of  small  spines,  and  has  but  Itttk 
fiexibility:  (he  tubercle  is  only  well  apparent  in  the  posit- 
rior  feet  The  second  pair  are  much  longer  than  the  othoa 
BeinneQts  of  the  abdomen  varying  from  six  to  Mna  in  lbs 
male. 

Geogrtephica!  Distribution  nf  M»  OtBttM.'^Tbe  eofttHef 
Chili,  as  mr  as  it  is  )-et  known. 

Kxample^  &jiattM  tubereulatia,  LengA  three  or  hu 
lines ;  colour  brownish  yellnw.  Xoeaft'Qr-*^htU. 


SftkHtt  MbvnulMiUk 
Leucippa.   (Milne  Edwards.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards  sees  in  Leucippa  mueh  analog*  ta 
AcanthonyX,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Uie  forOMr  eatablishsa 
in  some  points  a  passage  between  the  Maian*  Wd  the  Pm- 
thenopiant. 

Carapace  resembling  that  of  Eurynome,  save  diat  instead 
of  being  unequal  and  beset  with  spines  as  in  them,  its  sib^ 
lace  is  perfectly  smooth ;  its  length  exceeds  its  width  onlf 
a  little,  ito  anterior  portion  is  nearly  triangular*  nnd  its 
tero-anterior  borders  are  pr<^eeting  and  tren^anl.  Ait- 
trum  horixontal,  projaoting,  very  wide,  and  fbnoed  two 
lamellar  horns.  Orlritt  Inoomplete,  so  that  the  eye  cannot 
be  hid  therein  completely;  the  lu^rior  border  of  thesa 
cavities  is  straight,  and  goes  to  ruoin  the  bete  of  the  first 
tooth  from  the  Tataro-anterior  border  of  the  carapace,  so  w 
to  form  a  triangular  notoh ;  tbeexternal  edge  of  the  basilar; 
joint  of  the  external  antenna  constitutes  the  internal  por- 
tion of  their  inferior  wall  Of  pfcrtitiotl ;  but  backwards  and 
below  they  are  limited  by  nothing,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  post-foraminary  portion  of  the  orbit.  The  eyes 
are  small  and  carried  on  a  very  short  neduncle  ;  when  tb^ 
are  folded  backwards  they  only  reach  a  little  bevond  tint 
transversal  line,  and  they  are  applied  on  the  an^e  of  tl* 
latent -anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  The  first  joitttsf 
the  external  mtenmt  is  stnight  throughout  itsJeugUi ;  ths 
second  and  the  third  ^^^;942:j^^4dr  the  m- 
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tma,  and  thic  lut  ii  marly  twice  ag  loog  a»  that  which 
preoe^  it.  IMtUmu  not  very  much  dttveloped.  External 
*9»/e9t  with  their  third  joint  very  much  dilated  outvarda. 
and  d^t^  tnuwated  at  its  anterior  and  internal  angle. 
Ret  ihor^  «Qmpi«BMd.  and  surmounted  nearly  thiuughout 
their  leagth  by  a  tnoahaat  erest,  A&donun  of  the  fe- 
xaaiB  oomposed  of  teven  segments,  and  covoring  thfi  whole 
of  the  sternal  plastron :  that  of  the  male  unknown. 

GeafTOp^icat  THstribittUm  ^  the  Gmiu.— This  fiwa,  as 
&r  aa  u  known,  belongs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ihe  only  species  luuiwo,  Leudppa  peiUagonat  i&  abcHit 
foQC  linei  u  Langth;  coloux  pale  gray  (ftmak). 


Lmcfppa  pentagotM- 
4  ondeff  *isw  of  Qie  bsad,  mafoUicd. 

{HtMioirt  Nat.  (Us  CrustacSt,  &c.) 

MAIKOV.  BASIL  IVANOVITCH,  a  RtwiBn  author 
who  gained  some  distinction  by  his  talent  fbr  comic  poetry, 
VM  horn  at^msbv,  in  1725.  Although  he  had  received 
hut  a  very  moderate  education,  a  natural  aptitude  for  writing 
TUMB  and  a  turn  fhr  humourous  satire  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tineuiah  himself  by  hU  *  Yelisei.  or  Bacchujs  Bnraged.'  a 
burlesque  poem  in  five  asntos,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  yamtht- 
«AiJt,  or  carter,  named  Yelisei,  whom  Bacchus  takes  under 
hia  protaotion.  It  ui  chiefly  by  thia  production  that  Maikov 
ia  now  reinembered ;  hut  the  fiction  itself  is  so  extravagant, 
and  the  narrative  in  many  parts  so  confused,  as  to  deiraet 
considerably  fcam  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  humour  dis- 
played in  many  passage.  He  also  wrote  twq  pe«ms  in  a 
aiinilar  vein ;  one  entitltsd '  Igrok  liimhera,  or  the  L'Hom- 
bre  Flayer;'  the  other.  'The  Most  Shocking  Fall  of  the 
Poets  ;*  each  »f  whi<^  is  in  three  cantos.  His  other  wwka 
Qonsiatof  two  tjagediea  and  severM  taleaand  &ble».  To 
Uiwa  laat-meatianed  productions  the  eidthet '  Uoral.*  pre- 
Azed  to  them  by  the  author  himsdit  can  hardW  be  said  to 
balimgi  for  one  of  them  at  least  is  most  seandaloualy  inde- 
cent. There  is  also  considerable  grossnesa  in  many  parts  of 
'  Teliset'  Maikov  died  at  Moscow  in  1778,  but  the  first 
entire  oollficiion  of  hia  poems  did  not  appear  till  1809^  when 
thev  were  published  in  one  volume,  at  St.  Petetsburg. 

t^AIL(m>m  the  French  mailla),  strictly  'the  mesh  of  a 
neC  but  applied  in  a  collective  view  to  defensive  armour 
fbraied  of  iron  rings  or  round  meshes.  Boyer,  ia  his  French 
dictionary,  translates  maille '  a  little  iron  ring.'  MaU  or 
malle  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  bag  or  small  sack,  at 
ftrat  prohably  because  made  of  net-work;  since  appUad  like- 
wise to  the  portmantle  or  portmanteau. 

MAIL,  COAT  OF  (aUo  denominated  the  Hauhetk  or 
HabergoonX  armour  ibr  the  body,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  one  c^led  chain-mail,  the  other  plate-mail.  Chaio- 
mail  ronaiiOed  of  a  Quoher  of  iron  rings  interlaced,  each 
ring  having  four  oUiers  inwted  into  it,  the  whole  exhibiting 
a  lund  qf  net-work,  already  described,  with  round  meshes. 
Plate-mail  consisted  of  lamium  of  metal-ltke  scales,  fiulenod 
dowrn  to  a  strong  (juilted  linen  or  leathern  jacket.  [Ar- 
laoCH.]  Compare  also  Grose's  iElit.  Jniin.,  vol  ii. ; 
Ueyrick'a  Critiaii  In^ry  into  Antient  Armour,  foL,  Loud., 
1 834 ;  and  his  Observation  on  the  Body  Armour  aatiently 
worn  in  England,  and  C^pon  the  Lurica  Catena  <^  the 
Rawiant,  ia  Archmologia,-vQV%\x^  pp.  120-146.  3U  362. 

MAIM  (in  law,  *  mayhem*)  is  an  iqiury  done  to  the  body 
of  a  man  by  forcibly  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  some  mem- 
ber servioeable  in  fight,  as  a  means  either  of  defence  or 
olltoee,  and  permanently  disabling  him  from  offering  such 
«n  effectual  resistance  to  further  attacks  upon  his  person  as 
he  otherwise  might  have  done;  aa  If  a  foot.  band. or  finger, 
or  a  joint  of  tho  foot  or  hand,  be  struck  off  or  made  crooked 
or  weakened,  or  if  a  bone  of  the  head  be  removed,  or  a  fore- 
tooth broken  or  tCsplaced,  or  if  an  eye  he  beaten  out.  oi  if 
any  other  bodily  injury  be  inflicted  whereby  the  parhr  is 
rendered  less  cabbie  Qf  making  a  vigorous  defence,  Bnt 
deatruetion  of  a  jaw-tooth.^  of  an  ear,  or  of  the  noM,  or  of 
otiier  memhom,  ths  lou  of  which  does  not  interto  with 


thomeanaof  d^isnee  ortf  offonoekdeaBBokaMOttikttoiity 

hem.   Tlie  distinction  however  is  by  statutory  ^ration* 
in  the  law  rendered  of  Little  importance. 

Mayhem  vaa  formerly  punished  by  infiietiag  the  aani^o 
privation  ujpon  the  offeciMr  which  he  had  caused  la  tbia 
part^F  maimad.  It  was  aitcrwaids  puiusliabl«  by  fliw  aad 
imprisonment,  as  an  ^ravaled  trespass  Bwi  now,  bjr  7 
Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict..  &  85,  U>  stab,  cut,  or  wound,  if  with 
intent  tn  murder,  is  a  capital  felony,  ani  if  with  intend  tft 
main,  disft^ure,  or  disable,  is  a  felony  punishaUe  by  tr«Hr 
pottatioit  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  U  years,  or  by 
sonmant  not  exinading  three  jear^ 

Concurrently  with  these  proceeding  in  the  name  of  ths 
crown*  iot  the  purposos  of  public  watice,  tho  party  in- 
jured ia  antitled  to  compensatioQ  in  Uw  sh^  of  woage^ 
to  be  recovered  in  an  aotion  of  tresj^ ;  and  vhei*  iba 
damages  fiiund  by  the  jury  are  not  oonunenaunte  to  Iba 
it^ury  sustained,  the  court  nwy  increase  them  upcn  itt^eor 
tion  of  the  mavbem. 

MAIUATSHIN,  or  HAIMAITCBIN.  IKucnxa.1 

MAIMBOURG,  LOUIS,  bon  in  Franco  in  l&M,  an- 
terod  the  ordar  of  Jesuits^  and  studied  theology  at  Romia 
On  hia  return  to  France  he  was  employed  as  %  piaaetwc 
Having  published,  in  1683,  a  work  in  whioh  h«  defesdad 
the  priaciplos  of  the  OaUicaa  Church.  *  Trait£  Histwkna 
de  VEglise  de  Rome.'  the  pope  cauaed  him  to  be  oxpwad 
from  the  order  of  Jesuit*.  Louis  XIV.  on  this  coeaaion 
gave  him  a  |Knsi<m,  and  be  retired  to  the  abbey  ef  St. 
Victorat  Panik  where  ha  died  in  l«8e.  The  fou<  piopovr 
tiona  whith  Uuobou^  with  Uw  Jbnfttar  part  «(  tba 
French  dei^, maintained,  an:—!,  "nint  thspopvint  m 
authority  in  temporal  mattoia.  3.  That  (ba  gnwwt  QOim- 
cils.  of  the  chuich  are  superior  to  the  popa.  3.  1^  the 
pope  majf  err  in  hi*  de^nsionsi,  wbaeh  are  sahjeot  to  the 
approbation  of  the  church.  4.  That  the  rights,  xaa^gm,  and 
canons  established  in  the  Gallican  CSiurch  cannot  he 
altered  by  the  pope  without  the  conneab  o{  tha  <d«W  and 
the  state- 

Maimbourg  wrote  several  works  en  oharoh  history,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  ).  ^Histoice  da  Perrtiflcat  de  St. 
Gr^oire;'  2.  'Histoire  du  Pontifical  de  St-  Uon;'  3. 
'Histoize  du  Calvinisme.'  which  has  been  oritioiaai  by 
Bayle  and  others;  4.  'Histoire  de I'ArianiaiDe;'  6.  'Qlia- 
toiva  des  Icooodaatea;*  6.  *  Hiataiie  du  Luth^raaiMMb*  in 
which  ha  defends  indulgence*  in  their  fldkat  «ctMit»  a» 
remitting  not  only  thv  tempuwl  pmaUy;  biM  tW  pauU^ 
hereafter,  both  lo  the  living  and  the  dead;  7.  *  HiMolrB  Ar 
I»  Ijgue.' 

Maimbourg  is  often  prejudiced  and  ijoexac^  but  hia  style 
is  attractive  i  and  several  of  his  works  are  not  daatibMaol 
merit.  Voltaire,  no  Eavoarabl*  judge,  said  of  bin  that  *  be 
had  bean  too  muidt  praised  at  flr*^  and  too  muob  negleeted 
afterwards.* 

MAIMOT^IDES,  or  more  pnweriy  MOSSS  BEN 
MAIMON,  one  ^  the  mwt  eel4»rated  of  the  J*w«h 
Rabbi*,  was  bera  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  about  inP.  or 
1 133.  Be  studied  philosonby  and  medieine  under  the  «aIe-< 
brated  Avezroaa,  an  Arabian  physician  and  philos^bar; 
and  also  paid  great  attention  to  mathematies  and  aatutul 
science,  as  ftr  as  'tbey  vera  known  at  that  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabio,  he  ii  alaii 
said  to  have  been  acquaini«d  with  Greek  and  to  have  stu- 
died the  writingii  ol  the  most  oelebrated  ^eeian  phttft> 
sepher*. 

In  eoDAequenoe  of  a  violeBt  persecutian  having  arisen 
against  his  master  Averroes,  Maimonides  withdrew  to 
Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  gained  bis  livelihood  ^  fi«s4 
by  working  at  the  ttada  of  a  jeweller.  His  great  roeritti 
afterwards  wtroduoed  him  to  the  sultan  Alpbaoel,  who  aq^ 

Eintod  him  physician  to  his  own  household,  and  tmtad 
a  with  di&tingiuabed  honour.   He  died  in  Sgypt  at  the 
age  of  70. 

Tha  learning  and  abilUies  of  Uainonide*  have  beait  infe> 
versally  acknowledged  both  b]f  Jew*  and  Ghristianb 
althouftb  the  independMit  node  of  thinking  whieh  ehme> 
terised  most  of  his  writing  as  well  as  hia  r^|*oiien  of  ae«w 
of  the  &.vqurite  absurdities  <ii  the  Rabtw*  ratderad  him 
an  olqect  of  sunieioa  and  dislike  araonc  Quoy  aC  hia  eon- 
temporaries.  The  Rabbis  of  Montpeher  in  partwnhw 
attacked  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  vehaoMHiefc  and 
burned  his  writings ;  but  their  proceedings  www  ewaured 
by  most  of  the  Spwush  Rabbis.  The  contxovwv  canth 
uvadtaiabnit  tba  janr  1239.  whra  th*/«riMinifUM. 
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Kimohi  wu  uhosen  hy  both  parties  as  an  arlHter  of  the,  dis- 
pute. [KlMCBI.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides  are : 
1.  Moreh  NevoeMm.  or  *  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed.'  origi- 
nally written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his 
dtso)[de  Samuel  Aben  l^bbon.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  work  of  MaimAnides ;  it  ODOtains  an  explanation 

diiBeult  passages  in  the  (Md  Testament  as  well  as  of 
types,  allegories,  Sbc.  The  ori^nal  Aiabio  has  not  been 
printed ;  but  the  Hdiraw  translation  has  been  published  at 
various  times;  the  best  edition  is  by  Salomon  Maimon, 
Berlin,  1791.  The  'Horeh  Nevochim'  has  been  also  trans- 
jRted  into  latin  by  Justiman,  bisbop  of  Nebio,  Paris,  1520, 
and  by  the  younger  Buxtor^  Basel,  1629,  with  a  preface, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  life  of  Maimonides.  Dr. 
Townshend  has  published  an  English  translation  of  this 
treatise,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  from  the  "  More  Nevochim"  of  Maimonides,'  Lon- 
don, 1827.  2.  Peruth  ha-Mithna,  or  'Commeuiary  on  the 
Misbna,*  which  was  also  originally  written  in  Arabic,  but 
has  been  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many  Rabbis,  and  has 
usually  been  published  with  editions  of  the  *  Mishna.*  8n- 
tenhusius,  in  nis  edition  of  the  'Mishna,*  Amst,  1698-1703, 
has  ^ven  a  Latin  translation  of  this  wwk.  Part  of  it  was 
pubhsbed  in  the  original  Arabic  by  Pocoeke,  Oxford,  1645,' 
under  the  title  of  Porta  Merit.  3.  Yad  Hazakah,  or  'The 
StronR  Hand.'  which  contains  a  complete  digest  of  the  He- 
brew laws.  It  is  written  in  remarkably  good  Hebrew.  The 
heat  edition  is  that  pnnted  at  Amst^'dam,  1702,  4  vols.  fol. 
4.  Sh^oth  Atarah  I/Otarim,  or  *  The  Thirteen  Articles  of 
Faith.'  printed  at  Worms,  1529,  and  Jena,  1540. 

Haimonides  also  wrote  several  other  treatises  on  diffocnt 
points  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  many  worlu  on  medical  sub- 
jects. He  also  translated,  at  the  command  of  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  physician  Avioenna, 
or  Ibo  Sina. 

Maimonides  fcunded  a  college  at  Alexandria  li»r  the  in- 
struction of  his  coantrymen,  in  which  he  deliwed  lectures 
on  philosophy  and  the  Jewi^  laws. 
MAIN,  UPPER  AND  LOWER.  [Batakia.] 
MAINA,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  oeenpies 
the  south-vest  part  of  the  antient  Laconics,  extending 
along  the  range  of  the  Taygetua  to  Cape  Matapan.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  district  were  never  subja- 

Sated  by  the  Turks,  but  lived  in  a  kind  of  savage  indepen- 
ence,  often  making  incursions  into  and  plundering  the 
neighbouring  districts  occupied  by  the  Turks:  some  of 
them  also  scoured  the  sea  as  pirates.  Their  chief,  who  was 
hereditary,  was  styled  Bejr.  but  his  authorUy  was  much  cir- 
oumscribed  by  the  oouned  of  the  primati*  or  heads  of  the 
principal  fkroflies.  The  number  of  the  Mainiotes  has  been 
virionsly  stated,  hf  some  as  high  as  40,000.  Thiersch  {De 
FEtat  aetuel  de  ta  Oriet)  states  the  eparchy  of  Maina  to 
contain  about  3000  famflies;  but  this  mcludea  merely  the 
southernmost  part,  or  rocky  peninsula  between  the  Laconian 
Oulf  and  that  of  C!oron ;  but  the  name  of  Mainiotes  was 
given  in  general  to  all  the  mountaineers  of  West  Laconica. 
They  are  now  subjects,  though  not  very  docile  ones,  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

MAINE,  LE,  one  of  the  provmces  into  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  France  was  divided,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Normandie ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
the  districts  of  ChariraiL ,  Dunois,  and  Venddmois,  portions 
of  Orl&mais,  and  byToutaine;  on  the  south  by  Aigou.  and 
on  the  west  by  Bretagne.  Ita  length  may  be  estimated  at 
lis  miles  from  east  to  west;  its  breadu  from  north  to 
floatfa  at  about  59 :  its  areamaybeestimatedat3886 square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  western  part  by  the  Mayenne ; 
and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  by  the  Sarthe  and  its 
branches.  It  was  subdivided  into  Haute  (or  Upper)  Maine 
in  the  centre,  Bas  (or  Lower)  Maine  in  the  west,  and  Le 
PoTcfae  in  the  east.  The  capitals  of  these  districts  were  re- 
flectively Le  Mans,  Mayenne,  and  Mortagne :  Le  Mans 
was  conndered  to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  Le 
Maine  is  now  fbr  the  most  part  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  except  Le  Perche,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  included  in  the  department  of  Ome.  Some  smal  I 
portions  are  ineluded  in  thed^mitmentsof  Euie  andEure 
etLoir. 

Le  Maine  derives  its  wme  from  the  Anlerci  Cenomani, 
one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  whidi  inhabited  iL  Th«y  possessed 
the  oantral  and  eastern  parts:  the  Diablintes  (perhaps 
nother  divirionof  the  Axist^  ooeupied  the  north-weBtem 


parts ;  the  Aivii.  the  south-western ;  the  Ssii  or  Essui 
small  portion  of  the  north-eastern ;  and  the  Carnutai, 
another  small  portion  of  the  extreme  east  The  Aulsei 
Cenomani  were  among  the  nations  who  filled  the  north  of 
Italy  with  a  population  of  Gauls.  Le  Maine  was  among 
the  earlier  conauests  of  the  Franks,  who  established  here  a 
kingdom,  whicli  lost  its  separate  existenM  when  Qovis 
amalgamated  the  Prankish  tribes  under  his  sVay. 

Le  Maine  was  early  formed  intoacount^.  It  was  ranged 
by  the  Normans,  and  conquered  b^  William  the  Basiara, 
duke  of  Normandie  (a.d.  1 1)63),  a  little  before  the  conquest 
of  England.  The  troubles  of  the  province  during  his  go- 
vernment and  that  of  his  sons,  induced  Henry  I^  his 
youngest  son.  to  cede  the  province  (aj).  1 100)  to  H^lie  de 
la  Fltehe.  a  rival  claimant,  on  whose  death  (ajx  1110)  it 
came  to  the  counts  of  Anjou.  On  the  accession  of  Henry, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  to  the  duchy  of  Normandie 
(A.D.  1 151).  and  subsequently  to  the  crown  of  England  ss 
Henry  II.  (a.d.  1154),  Maine  again  became  pert  of  the 
English  possessions  in  France.  Ou  the  confiscation  of  these 
by  Philippe  IL  Auguste,  the  county  of  Maine  was  granted 
hy  that  prinoe  (aj>.  1204)  to  B£rengdre  or  Berengaria, 
widow  of  Richard  L  of  England,  on  whose  d^h  it  probably 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  Louis  llL  (Saint 
Louis),  together  with  the  county  of  Aniou  (ad.  1246),  to 
his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Pirovenee.  Under  Philippe  VL 
de  Valois,  who  had  inherited  it  before  he  came  to  the  throne 
of  France,  il  was  reunited  to  the  crown  ;  but  Philippe 
shortly  after  his  accession,  invested  bis  son  J^n  with  the 
two  counties,  and  when  J6an  became  king,  he  bellowed 
them  on  his  second  son  Louis,  who  subsequently  became 
count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Naples,  in  whose  line  it 
continued  fi>r  some  time.  In  1440,  R6n%,  who  possessed  the 
counties  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  bestowed 
the  last  on  his  brother  Charles,  who  transmitLed  it  to  bis 
son :  but  on  the  death  of  the  latt^  (aj>.  1481),  the  cous^ 
of  Maine  was  once  more  reunited  to  the  crown,  ftom  wfaia 
it  has  never  since  been  permanently  alienated. 

MAINE  ET  I/>IRE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France, 
bounded  ou  the  north  by  the  department  of  Mayenne,  on 
the  north-east  by  that  of  Sarthe.  on  the  east  by  that  of  ' 
Indre  et  Loire,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Yienne,  on  ibt 
south  by  that  of  Deux  Sivres,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
VeDd6e,  and  on  the  west  bj  that  of  Loire  Inf&rieure.  Tbe 
form  of  the  department  is  irregular ;  its  greatest  length  it 
from  east  by  north  to  west  by  south,  from  between  Le  Lude 
and  Chdteau  La  Vallt^re  to  tbe  junction  of  the  little  river 
Divate  with  the  Loire,  77  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pouanc6  to  that  of  Maulevrier,  60  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  2799  square  miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Laneaalure  and 
(^eshire.  The  population  in  1831  was  467,871,  in  I8S6it 
was  477,270,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9399,  or 
about  2  per  cent.,  and  giving  170  or  171  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile.  In  extent  of  surface  and  in  population,  whether 
regarded  as  to  amount  or  density,  it  is  considerably  above 
the  average  of  ihe  French  departments;  but  in  the  last 
respect  far  below  the  English  counties  with  which  we  have 
compared  it.  Angers,  the  capital,  is  in  47"  28*  N.  ^t.  and 
in  0  33'  W.  long.,  161  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
]  7S  miles  by  tbe  road  through  Cbartres  and  Le  Mans. 

The  department  has  no  mountains,  nor  are  there  any 
very  high  hills.  The  high  lands  whidi  separate  the  basins 
of  the  Vilaina  and  the  Loire  occupy  a  small  put  of  the 
north-western  bordor,  and  the  south^  partisovetspieadl^ 
the  prcdoi^;atifms  of  the  heights  of  Guinea,  which  bound 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  on  Ae  south-west  Tb»  sorftee  of 
the  department  consists  for  themostpartof  lowhilkcovered 
with  vineyards,  or  of  gently  undulating  plains,  divided  by 
ditches  and  quick  hedges,  and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees, 
whose  fbliage  gives  variety  and  beauty  to  the  landscape. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  cbalk 
which  encircles  the  Paris  basin :  a  belt  of  land  in  the  centre, 
extending  across  the  department,  first  south-west  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  tbe  Sarthe  to  itsjuaction  with  the  Mayenne, 
and  from  thence  south-east  by  Angers,  Brisaac,  and  Doat, 
is  occupied  by  the  formations  between  the  chalk  and  the 
saliferous  sandstone :  the  western  side  is  occupied  by  tbe 
primitive  rocks. 

Tbe  whole  department  is  indnded  in  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  which  river  crosses  it  flxniLeast  to  west.  It  enters 
tbe  department  jastbi^^^  ||S^4e^q(>Og|^^  anl 
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flm  westward  to  Inmnde  fiS  wSm;  ftr  S3  miles  bdow 
Ingnndeit  separates  uis  department  (whioh  extends  ftrther 
vest  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loire  than  it  does  on  the  north 
.  side)  from  that  of  Loire  InfSrieure.  There  are  numerous 
islands  in  this  part  of  the  river.  The  Mayenne,  the  princi- 
pal tributary  of  the  Loire,  enters  the  department  on  the 
norihstde,  and  flows  south  in  a cirouitous channel  to  Angers, 
alittle  below  which  it  Mis  into  the  Loire:  its  whole  course  is 
about  27  miles.  The  Sarthe  eaters  the  department  on  the 
north  side,  about  12  mil^  east  of  the  Mayenoe,  and  after  a 
tolerably  direct  course  of  23  miles  south-south-west,  joins  the 
Hayenoe  jubt  abovu  Anders.  The  Loir  enters  the  depart- 
ment also  00  the  north  side,  but  about  12  miles  farther  east 
than  the  Sarthe,  and  flows  south-west,  thottKh  with  one  or 
two  cmsiderable  buids,  about  S7  miles  into  the  Sarthe,  into 
which  it  falls  about  five  miles  above  its  juootion  with  the 
Hayenne.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable  throughout  that 
part  of  their  course  which  lies  within  the  department.  They 
nave  no  feeders  of  any  consequence  exeept  the  Oudon, 
which  enters  the  department  on  the  north-west,  and  after 
receiving  the  Atraise  and  the  unitedstream  of  the  A^os  and 
the  Vera^e,  falls  into  the  Mayenne,  midway  between  the 
border  of  (be  department  and  Angers.  Its  whole  course  in 
this  department  is  about  17  miles,  for  10  of  which  it  is  na- 
vigable. The  Aution  or  Authion  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  side,  3  or  4  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire, 
and  has  a  westward  course  of  34  miles  in  this  department 
parallel  to  that  river,  into  whioh  it  fslU  at  Les  Ponis-de-C£ 
near  Angers.  It  reeerros  the  Latan  and  the  Couanon.  It 
is  not  marked  in  Bru£*s  map  of  fVanoe  as  navigable,  though 
included  in  the  official  statements.  All  the  above  tributaries 
of  the  Loire  join  it  on  the  north  hank. 

South  of  the  Loire  are  the  ThouS  or  Thouet,  with  its 
tributary  the  Dive ;  the  Lanbanov ;  the  Layon,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Hyrome ;  the  Evre;  and  the  Divate;  which  succes- 
sively iaU  into  the  Loire.  The  Divate,  the  most  westerly  of 
them,  separates  this  department  from  that  of  Loire  InfS- 
rieure. The  Thou£,  the  Dive,  and  the  Layon  are  given  in 
the  official  statements  as  navigable,  but  only  the  Thou£  is 
marked  as  being  so  in  Brum's  map.  The  Sdvre  Nantaise 
skirts  the  south-west  border  of  the  department,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Moine  waters  the  south-west  part  The  stat»- 
ment  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  departmeDt  is  thus 

fiven  in  the  'StatisUque  de  la  France,^  printed  by  the 
reneh  government : — 
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There  were  (January  1,  1837)  nine  Routes  Royales,  or 
govamment  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  246 
miles,  namely,  89  in  repair.  144  out  of  repair,  and  13  unfi- 
nished.  The  principal  road  is  that  which  leads  from  Paris 
by  Chartres  and  Le  Mans  to  Angers,  and  from  thence  to 
Nantes.    It  enters  the  department  between  La  Fl^he 
(Sarthe)  and  Durtal,  following  the  right  or  north-west  bank 
of  the  Loir ;  at  Durtal  it  crosses  that  river  and  runs  south- 
west to  Angers.     From  Angers  it  runs  west-south-west 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  St  Georae's  to  Iii«rande, 
beyond  which  it  enters  the  department  of  Loire  Inferieure. 
Another  road  from  Paris  to  Angers  by  Tours  enters  the 
department  on  the  east,  and  follows  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire,  through  Roziers  and  St  Mathurin.   Roads  lead 
from  Angers  along  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  west  of  that 
river,  by  Le  lion  d* Angers,  to  Liaval,  and  by  Lea  Poots- 
de-C£  across  the  Loire,  bv  St  Lamberi  Chenulle,  Tremen- 
(xne.  and  Chollet,  to  Bourbon  Vendfe  and  Les  Sables 
d*01onne  (Vend^).   A  road  (torn  La  Fl^he  runs  south  by 
Baugd  and  Longu6  across  the  Loire  to  Saumur,  from 
whence  one  branch  continues  southward  by  Montreuil- 
Bellov  to  Parthenay  and  Niort  (Deux  S^res) ;  another 
runs  Bouth-south-wost  by  Dou£,  Vihiera,  Coron,  and  Vexins 
to   ChoUet.     There  were  at  the  same  date  twenty-four 
Routes  Departementales  (departmental  roads),  'wiih  an 
-vftereeate  length  of  353  ntilea^  uf  which  143  were  in  good 
P.  C  No.  S69. 


Repair,  84  out  of-  repair,  and  176  unflniihed.  The  nunAiei 
of  bye*roads  and  ptsha  was  above  eight  thousand ;  Uieir 

ag^r^te  length  more  than  8S00  miles.  Few  departments 
would  be  so  well  provided  with  means  of  communication  by 
land  and  water,  if  the  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  the  quantity  of  waste 
land  is  but  small  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  department  are 
under  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  com  raised  is  consi- 
derably alKiv»  the  consumption  of  the  department.  The 
exports  amount  sometimes  to  more  than  500,000  hectolitres, 
or  more  than  1  "0,000  quarters.  Pulse  of  all  kinds  is 
^wn,  especially  beans  and  kidney  beans,  of  which  20,000l. 
worth  are  sent  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  for  sea  stores. 
Hemp  and  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruits  are  raiaed. 
especially  melons,  almonds,  and  plums.  Ptturs  and  apples 
are  cultivated,  the  latter  for  dder.  The  vineyards  occupy 
85.000  to  90,000  acres,  and  yield  on  an  average  nearly 
500,000  hectolitres,  or  above  1 1,000,(H)0  gallons  of  wine  of 
&ir  Quality.  The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  NeuilM 
and  Champign^le-Sec,  and  the  white  wines  of  Varrains, 
CloB-Morin,  Saumur,  Rabelais  or  Rablay,  Faye  or  Foy,  and 
Bonnezeau.  The  quantity  of  meadow-land  is  considerable, 
about  200,000  acres.  .A  considerable  number  of  horned 
cattle  are  reared,  and  of  sheep  of  a  breed  crossed  with  the 
merinos.  The  Thibet  goat  has  been  introduced.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  improved  by  means  of  the  royal 
stud  established  at  Aiders,  The  woods  occupy  about 
1 50,000  a(»«s.  and  consist  chiefly  (tf  wk  and  beech  trees. 
Game  and  fish  are  abundant. 

Among  the  mineral  treasures  are  granite,  marble  of  va- 
rious qualities,  excellent  building-stone,  sandstone  for  pave- 
ments, roofing  slates  of  excellent  quality  and  great  abun- 
dance [Anoebb],  limestone,  iron,  and  coal.  The  quantity 
of  coal  dug  in  1835  was  11.556  tons.  There  was  in  1834 
only  one  iron-work,  having  one  furnace  for  smelting  pig- 
iron,  and  six  forges  for  tM  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  ' 
Charcoal  was  the  fiiel  employed. 

The  departomt  is  divioea  into  Ave  arrondiasements,  as 
follows : — 

Aim  la  '         nmoUtloaln  Con- 
Sq.  Mlla*.       U31.         1836.  mam. 

Angers,  Central  &  W.  616  134,538  138,459  88 

Baug£,          N.E.  539  81 .690  81 ,025  67 

Beaupr^au,    S.W.  623  1 04 , 94";  108,518  75 

Saumur,        S.E.  570  89,505  91 ,159  93 

Segr6,      N.&N.W.  451  57,191  58,109  61 

2799       467,671    477,270  384 

There  are  thirfy-lbnr  oantmu,  or  districts,  each  under  ft 

justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Angers  are,  Angers  (pop.  in  1831 
28,933  for  the  town,  32.743  for  the  commune;  in  1836, 
35,901  for  the  commune)  [AHoxas],  on  the  Mayenne;  St. 
Mathurin,  Les  Pont&Hle-C£,  Savemdres,  St  Georges,  and 
Ii^randej  on  or  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Blaison, 
Rochefbrt,  and  Chalonne,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire ; 
and  St.  Aubin,  on  the  Layon.  St  Mathurin  is  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  narts  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  consists  of 
about  400  boues,  the  greater  part  of  whioh  are  on  the 
north  side  (tf  die  road  mm  Tours  to  Angers,  the  opposita 
side  of  the  road  forming  a  kind  of  tbrraoe  immrautely 
above  the  hank  <tf  the  Ixtire.  The  town  of  Les  Ponts^e- 
C^,  formerly  written  Ponts-de-Sai  or  S6e,  takes  its  name 
from  a  line  of  bridges  and  causeways  extending  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  across  the  arms  of  the  Loire  and  the  islands 
encircled  by  them.  The  houses  on  each  side  the  causeway 
form  the  town,  which  comprehends  two  parishes,  forming 
one  commune,  with  a  population  of  2490  for  the  town,  or 
3665  for  the  whole  commune.  The  bridges  have  their 
foundations  of  slate,  and  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition; 
they  do  not  however  present  any  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
Near  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  on  an  island  of  the  Loiie, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  causeway ;  and  at  some  distance 
from  th«  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Mayenne,  is  a  large  Roman  camp,  capable 
of  containing  100.000  men,  and  forming  an  equilatera' 
triangle^  defmded  on  two  sides  by  the  rivers  and  on  the 
third  by  an  entrenchment  Many  medals  and  coins  with 
other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  bere.  Ingiaudc  has  a 
large  glass-house  for  the  manuncture  of  bottles ;  it  employs 
about  500  workmen.  Chalonne  or  Chalonnes  (pop.  2289 
town,  4969  commune)  is  in  a  delightful  situation.  There 
are  tlw  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  and  castle.  The  inhabUuia 
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hoiM  coqiunptiofi*  w  buidkwohMfr  fci  tlw  vi^iohMti  of 
ChoUflt.  Black  nuurbli  w  aiMfnt4  VMT  (he  town. 

In  tlw  •mwfUiwnwat «  wvfi  •!%  B«ug6  (yop,  in  inai, 
3433  towiv  3453  vbvlfl  Monotuw  i  w  193$,  34W  wnuiuiw) 
■ad  Beaiiftirt  (sop.  3988  town.  $914  QUtiDvnffX  on  or  nwr 

4411  wmmun*).  wcl  VorMatafc  or  nov  th»  U(w : 
DuUbI  (p«».  OD  the  Lcurt  UmDRe.  tP  Uw  SvUie; 
aq4  Jarsi,  Qurt%l  or  DuNlkl  bu  ikfk  nmiini  of  an  old 
oaitlo  butU  bi  Foulquet  Nam.  Munt  of  Auou,  consUtinr  of 
two  towvrik  Mvivg  a  iwn|wk  vttb  maenioalfttiDU  Tlw 
othf r  parte  «f  tha  caaUa  aia  of  latar  data.  Thow  it  a  foad 
i^M  bri^  of  Ave  anhea  aver  tha  Loiv. 

Iq  tbe  urondHMmeat  of  Baaupi4au  ara,  Baatipiteu  <pop, 
in  18ai»  3207 :  in  1831,  3988)  rBaAQiBKAB];  M»7  (pop- 
SSliO,  and  UontiaTault,  an  tha  Kvra;  JaUai*  (pop.  3143) 
OB  aHtall  tedarfff  tbo  Svrai  SkFknoBt,  on  tbe  touth 
hank  of  tha  liure ;  Haulanriov  La  Tcaaonala,  Ch«ll«t 
(popi  4U7  town.  7343  whoU  oomuma)  £Gwtt.|>n].  and 
liwttCitteoa,  an  ar  near  tha  Uota*;  Qtaal^  not  fttr  turn 
Baanpidan ;  Cbauilll  ipm.  M94)  on  tha  Hjrroma ;  La  Ju- 
maUiin^  TramantiQe,  Twtr  luAwf,  and  Veiinfc  Hand< 
ItwchiaA,  linam.  and  voollaaa  aia  maaafhetuiad  at  Jallai% 
St  Floraat,  ObaaiilU,  TremaniiD^,  and  Veiina.  La  Mav 
wai  dastrayad  in  tha  Vendlan  war.  hut  haa  haaa  mtond. 
La  TMKNwla  haa  a  aonai>waMa  ertihMih»ent  fcrhhaihing 
linaa. 

In  the  arrondiuement  of  Saamv  aia^  SaimMr  (fof.  ta 
1831,  m7  town.  10,«3SwhoWao«ainun»f  in  183^  U.Md 
ceisisuBa)  [SAvmnt} ;  Moutoefeaa.  and  Fenlevfault  m  or 
tiaar  tba  Mutb  banh  af  iba  Loin;  Ro>iai«i  «•  the  aarth 
bank;  BriMae  on  tbe  Louhancy}  ^MBTaD*.  NeuU,  Laa 
VerehaSt  DovA  (pop.  B479X  Mar»ign£,  CJharaigoat.  Theiiare£» 
ftabky  or  RaMaia,  and  9i.LMnberl,  all  on  a»  naar^ 
La]wn ;  MontreuU-Brilejr  fpep> )  812  town,  1W7  whole  coaa- 
taune) ;  Coudray,  and  Pi^  Notvo-Damak  an  er  near  lb» 
TbovA }  Vihtan.  Ooran,  La  Sailer  and  Gonnofd.  In  tha  old 
abbey  of  FDntevrault,  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  king*  of 
Spglaarl,  ware  burlei  Dou4  has  some  remains  of  an  old 
palice  of  King  Dagobert ;  tbe  ruins  ai  what  some  have  re 
garded  as  a  Romaa  aaphithaatre  hollowed  out  of  a  cai- 
earaotu  rock,  others  as  the  ruins  of  an  o^  pslace  of  the 
kings  of  Aquitaina ;  a  handsom*  fountain,  «nd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood wme  extensive  caVecos.  0«  the  south  bank  of 
the  Loire  below  Saumur  are  the  entrenchments,  in  good 
preservation,  of  a  eamp  supposed  to  be  Roman,  forming  a 
Vast  but  irregular  polygon  approaching  to  an  oval.  Frag- 
taenta  of  Roaaa  poklan  and  ■edals  el  difcreat  emperoxii, 
ftom  Augustus  to  the  Antonines,  have  bean  dfog  up  in  tlui 
neighbourhood,  a^  round  U)^  eamp  aitt  Many  vasliaea  of 
toasba.  At  QanMnonHie  leutlihank  of  the  Loir*»  a  Mttla 
lower  down,  axe  soma  olhw  Rovan  antiitaitisat  and  esp*« 
dally  Am  rains  of  an  ait^odnct. 

In  tho  vroadiiseDMat  of  Segrt  are,  Swri  and  La  Lion 
^Anaers,  on  the  Oudoa;  Pouanoik  near  tan  seurce  of  the 
Verifo;  Candle  on  tha  Srdre^  stnam  whieh  befonn 
ohi^y  to  tha  deoactxient  of  Loire  Inftrietira;  and  dA- 
teaunauf,  on  the  Sarthe.  8ew4  is  a  snail  plaee,  eonsiating 
of  a  few  oNoked  ftreata  or  noher  luea,  in  a  situatioD  out 
of  tbo  waif  ef  any  great  tborongbfara.  and  frani  tha  hadnem 
of  the  roads  soarMy  aeoaasiMa.  The  pewslatlon  of  tbe 
town  is  probably  Htue  mere  than  800 ;  that  of  ih9  whole 
ommunawask  in  1836.  enly  9130.  La  Lien  d'Angers  is 
agreeably  situated  on  tbe  ri^  hank  <tf  the  Ouden,  whieh 
ia  hare  navigable^  a  little  abova  its  junetion  with  theSarthe. 
It  ia  n  well  huak  t«wn,  fhvettrahly  situated  on  th*  road  fi<om 
Lairal  t»  AngMB,  with  a  veptUation  probaUy  of  S600. 
iknanoft  has  sqbm  inn-wonit  with  a  popidaliMi  jpohably 
of  about  MW. 

Thn  Mpulatian,  wWe  not  ethwwbe  qwaiied,  ia  that  ef 
tko  whMo  oonmnna^  and  from  the  rotnms  ef  1891. 

The  Bann&etnrea  of  tiM  deparhnent  eosprahend  sail- 
doth.  hudkmhiefc  of  variowi  colours  and  (rf  different 
qnatitiea,  Itnens,  and  othar  lineBS  caHed  'eholettes,' 

ooarse  woollen  cloths,  md  woollen  stufl^  cotton-yam,  paper, 
leather,  and  wax  caodteSk  ^l^ere  are  also  mills  or  presses  for 
walnut.  Unseed,  and  other  oils.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com, 
tielbil-seeti  dried  pulse,  win^  brandy,  vin^ar,  paper.^  cattle, 
slu^  marble,  and  ooaJU 

The  depar^ent  oonstitntee  the  diooese  of  Angers,  the 
kiahop  of  vrtiieh.  is  a  suflt^po  of  the  andihbhm  m  Tours, 
tt » in  ^  {uriadietion  of  weCanrRoyale  ud  no  eirenitof 


thatwliMilfaitwi>8fa»QfAi^tH^%Bdwth»fciwa>^ 
Utvy  dtviiioB*  tbo  hawtymrtw*  of  whiob  ««  aA  Twiin*  II 
lotniM  HvtQ  HMiAwi  t»  th«  Cb«inb«r  of  Dopunw. 

In  lOHwet  «f  •diieatioii  thii  depnitvent  ia  vary  bnoh* 
w«d9  ofcfaryhttRdted  young  lofittnndtod  in  the  mlitai9 
eomutof  1898-98  only  twenty-tbna  oouUl  road  tnd  vriin; 
tho  avoiigo  of  Franoo  hotu  Uurty-ninOi 

This  depwlmoQt  arifiBuly  feraud  p«rt  of  the  tonttory  of 
tiia  Andaoavi  or  Andni.  north  of  the  Uiire }  and  of  tha 
Piolanas.  aoulh  «f  that  river.  In  tbe  subdivision  of  Ronaa 
Gaul  ihn  tutmm  waa  ineludod  in  Lugduneosia  Tertia.  the 
iMtet  in  Aquitania  Be«Bindb  Tha  chief  town  of  th*  Andei 
waa  eallod  at  ftrat  Julkmagiis;  afterwaids,  from  tha  name 
of  tha  paaphk  Andes  or  Andecavi,  the  modeni  Angnk 
Chmbanstum.  now  Goaahtfeh  a  villaoa  hatwaen  8agr&  and 
Ponaaoi,  and  RebriaOt  probably  the  uidgos  of  Loagud  an 
tha  Latan.  «ar«  tawna  of  Uia  Andecavi.  In  th«  asiddlo 
agea.and  *ptotbe  timaof  tha  Reeolutioat,  thednpnilminl 
conatitnled  the  gMatar  part  of  the  Bneinoe  of  Amoo. 

MAINS  ia  Iho  moat  noMhora  of  tha  Unitod  Stntos 
of  Nacth  Amarka.  hoing  honndod  on  the  sMUh-vteat  and 
weat  hf  New  ^aapahtfo^  on  tha  sonth  by  the  Atlan- 
tie  Sea.  en  the  oast  by  tho  British  eelony  ot  New  Bnua- 
wiek,  and  on  tbo  north  and  north-west  by  Cnnada 
The  United  Stataa  olaim  aa  an  appurtenaooa  of  liaina 
tU  the  axtonaive  country  twraraed  by  tha  Sl  John  riiOT 
and  its  ^buturiea  weat  ef  tho  beuodarv-line  of 
BruMwiok  f67*  if'  W.  long.),  whieh  is  ooasidorod  ^  tbe 
Briti&h  as  belonging  to  Canada.  This  diwutad  tract  lias 
between  48*  and  48^N.  lat,  and  botwoeo  87^  and  79*  SO* 
W.  long.  BxehBsivoefibistraetttheslaieef  MaiDooxiends 
from  43"  5'  to  46°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  sr*  and  71*  W. 
l<»g.  Its  greatest  length,  from  seuth-seutb-vert  to  na^ 
nortb-eest,  HI  about  *70  miles}  and  its  greatest  width,  fms 
east  t»  weat.  abent  188  miles.  Itssnrfheomiqr  hneotimalsd 
at  abont  M,»88  smaro  miles,  or  botween  3099  and  4888 
sqvnre  miles  less  than  the  ana  of  Inhund. 

Cmm*.  Surjbea,  «md  SbA.— Tho  esart-)iB»  eatends  ia  s 
straight  line  836  miles.  Tbe  southern  portion,  aa  fcr  north 
aa  Gasco  Bay,  is  rather  high,  but  eommabvety  free  ftea 
roeks  and  irianda.  Casoe  Bay  extends  from  aoolh-wen 
to  nerth-east  N  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of  tve  mflei, 
and  is  landloched  by  a  chain  of  islands.  So  Air  tk» 
ceast  trends  ftom  south-south- west  to  norlb-north-east 
Between  Casco  Bay  and  Penobscot  Bay  the  coast  of  tbo 
mainland  runs  nearly  west  and  east ;  but  numerous  Xoag 
peninsulas  stretch  out  from  it  southward  into  the  sea,  ana 
aie  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  and  deep  indents- 
tians,  which  form  excellent  harbours.  Those  baya  contain 
numerous  small  islands.  Penobscot  B^  extancu  from  SL 
George's  Point  (44"  N.  lat )  and  the  Fox  Islauda.  thir^ 
miles  northward,  to  the  mouth  of  tho  PoMbaoot  rim; 
nearly  in  a  northern  direction.  It  containa  niuneram 
wooded  islands,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  ns  Long 
Island,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  from  two  la 
three  in  breadth.  Fox,  Deer,  and  Haut  islanda.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  coast-line,  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Passams- 
cpioddy  Bay,  resemblea  the  eeast  west  of  Pmobseet  Bsj, 
oottsisting  an  allematien  pronxKitories  ukt  mdeniat 
tioBs ;  but  the  fbnnw  ue  commontv  wider,  and  tbe  uiMi 
do  not  run  so  deep  into  tbe  munland.  Tbe  most  extenvve 
bays  are  Frenchman's  Bay  and  Maehias  Bay.  Freoeh> 
man's  Bar  is  fcrmed  on  toe  west  aide  by  the  extensho 
island  ealfed  Mount  Desert  Island.  The  nproach  to  tUs 
coast,  which  runs  from  the  south  of  west  to  the  north  of  east, 
is  also  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  rocka  and  sxaaU 
islands.  Ihough  tho  firoit  aloi^  thia  shore  is  verv  intm 
in  winter,  and  ue  numenns  iwnds  flrrour  tho  imnatieB 
of  ioh  tiioharboaraaroeomnonly  open  all  tbo  year  nmnd. 
the  stiei^h  of  ^  tide,  whidi  rises  from  between  S4  to  48 
flMt.  preventing  their  being  dosed  up.  The  country  rises 
sraduallyftom  tbe  shore,  but  rather  rapidly,  lAidi  ia  proved 
by  tho  tide  entering  the  rivers  only  a  few  miles,  eapecvOy 
towanb  the  south.  The  soribco  of  the  state  is  mostly  hilh; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  and  northern  mstricb 
that  the  hilh  rise  to  the  height  of  mouuteins.  Tbe  moua- 
tain-r^on  may- be  considered  as  divided  from  tbe  h3r 
country  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  south  oo  tbo  banks  « 
tbe  Androscoggin  river,  at  ue  mouth  of  Swift  rivar  (70°  Sf* 
W.  long),  and  running  north-north-east  towarda  tbe  soqth- 
ere  extremity  of  Moose- Head  Lake.  ftt>m  whidt  point  it 
SKtonds  east  to  the  place  \rtiere  the  west  or  main  btanoli 
ofthoPoDofaviot  rivor jffltgi^^fh^affiljy^hoag  pv 
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itait  of  Aia  bntnoh  of  tlra  Ftaoktobt  the  mountauM  netda 
Dorthmu^  to  obaut  46"  N.  lot  Tho  rtgion  to  tbo  ^wmt 
ind  north  of  thii  lin«  U  fliH  of  high  hiUo  ond  taOUdtaiDk,  of 
which  the  hwhMt,  Mount  Kothodino.  liiea  to  noro  than 
M30  foot  Theoe  faillB,  though  mostlr  isolated,  oeoapr  a 
oouidorablo  sarfaoot  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  r^ion,  and 
about  as  much  u  occupted  hy  tho  lakoa.  The  loimt  partof 
tiiis  npm  ii  prob^ly  fran  (00  to  700  feet  abero  the  our- 
feeo  of  tbo  sea;  ana  IbVr,  if  M171  iBttlenionM  have  boMk 
fimaod  in  it*  olcept  at  the  bouthora  extremity,  in  ibo  Talloy 
uf  tin  AndroeeDggin*  «ben  the  hilli  an  of  modarato  olm- 
tioii.  This  ngkm  oeeufioi  mon  tbaa  aMtflftk  of  tho  ana 
of  the  Btat*k 

The  letnainder  of  tiio  Blate  is  ooaupioi  hf  the  hilly  te> 
fiea,  «hidi  it  well  drained  by  nnmoraus  rirora  vith  a 
riipfd  eouno.  Bwampa  are  of  rare  ocaurtenoo  in  this  port 
and  of  moderate  ox  tent,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Mata- 
watnkeag,  wheto  they  ooeupy  a  spaoo  fifty  miles  in  lei^th. 
Along  the  lea-eoast,  and  fVom  ten  to  twenty  miles  inland. 
tW  soil  ii  of  moderate  fertltityt  and  frequently  intttseetcd 
with  landy  and  siorile  tracts  t  but  beyond  this  raeioit  thi 
Mil  itnpnTos,  and  prodnoes  ^Mtiftil  eni|iB  «f  grauii  flak^ 
and  betnp^ 

KvBta  ttnd  laket.'^The  rivers  in  tbo  touthm  district 
have  a  short  courae.  The  prineipal  are  Uie  Rscatoqua 
fNnr  HAkMitiBt].  the  8aeo.  and  tho  Pnanmaaet,  or  Casoo. 
The  t«e  latter  rlae  un  the  aeatbere  and  westerb  ^MlWity  of 
the  White  Moutttaitis  in  New  Hampihin,  the  8aoe  run- 
ning  about  90  and  the  Presumsoot  about  60  miles.  Hie 
hilter  traverses  k  large  lake  called  Bebago  Pond,  and  hlh 
Into  Cb8»  Bay.  a  short  distatice  north  of  Portland. 

Bast  of  Oasoo  Bay  i«  a  deep  indentation  wbifh  rbeeivea 
two  bonaiderable  riverst  the  Androscoggin  [Attittoscoa- 
etH]  and  the  Kennebeck.  The  KennebBck  rises  in  several 
bnnches  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range 
which  sepaFaies  Maine  n-om  Uanadat  these  branohes,  some 
of  *hi«h  hare  «  ctiurse  of  %9  miles,  unite  in  Mooee-Head 
lAke.  ft  sheet  of  water  about  80  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  fire  to  CO  MKes.  FnMtt 
tho  soutU<>wtotWh  aide  of  this  lake  the  Kennabeok  imuoi  ift 
■  iKgo  stream,  nnd      general  direction  of  the  retnaindtt 
of  lu  Mutse  is  tta  the  soutlii  but  with  eonaidorable  deviatioaa 
to  the  west  and  east^  until  it  teaches  the  mouth  of  the  Atl- 
droseogKin,  after  a  eourse  of  about  186  milU.   Though  it! 
eourse  U  obstnioted  by  blls  and  bhoalB»  like  that  of  the 
Androswgi^n,  it  is  of  tfre&t  importance  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber.  The  tide  aacsnda  to  Auguita^  TO  thiles  froOi 
the  open  aea.   Keniiebeck  Bajr,  in  which  the  AridnMM»g- 
gin  and  the  Kehhebvck  unite,  stretches  tnore  tfaan  80  miles 
iartlier  south,  being  formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Phipps- 
bury  on  the  west,  and  by  numeh)Us  islandii  on  the  east 

Tiio  Upper  branches  of  Penobscbt  river  Are  numerous. 
All  the  ttaters  which  descend  from  the  southern  declivity  of 
th«  high  land  which  fbrmt  the  southern  border  of  the 
St  John^  river,  between  68°  abd  70*  W.  loi^^  Ao»  down 
to  the  PonobaooL  thb  principal  brarttih  is  the  western, 
wfaibh  hi  ftwmed  by  several  mountaiti-streams  uniting  in 
Chesuncook  Lake,  fhtm  the  MUtherh  ektibmity  of  which 
it  issues  with  an  eastern  contM).   Skirting  the  soothArn  de- 
divity  of  Mount  Kkthadino,  It  enters  Bamedumpeok  Lake, 
and  after  leaving  the  lake  unites  with  the  north  branch 
and  the  MatawathkeAg.  two  lai^  rivers  which  come  from 
tiie  tiorth.   At  the  point  of  Its  junction  With  these  two 
riven  it  turns  by  degrees  frotb  aii  east-south-cutern  to  a 
south-western  course,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its 
jun<!tion  with  the  Piscataquis  river,  alai-ge  stream  which 
fhtla  into  it  from  thti  west.   Th6  reinainder  of  its  Mutse  is 
a  little  b>  the  west  of  south,  and  it  fklls  into  Penobscot  Bay 
aftftr  &  course  of  215  miles,  the  bay  included.   The  tides 
come  up  to  Bangdr,  30  miles  Sleota  the  bay,  and  BO  tniles 
flFom  the  open  Ma,  Penobscot  river  is  more  na^iable  than 
the  othvr  rivers  of  Maine,  as  no  obettnetien  occurs  (br  3D 
milM  nbove  Bahg6f,  «xeepi  its  i«pid  tittrren^  khd  it  is 
much  u»ed  fbr  the  tnUfeport  of  lumber. 

From  Penobscot  Bay  to  that  of  Passamaquoddy,  a  distance 
of  100  miles  along  the  tbargin  of  the  ocean,  no  targe  river 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  lAst  romark&ble  river  is 
the  St.  Croix,  or  Scodie.  which  fbrtns  tho  boundary-lino  in 
this  part  between  the  Vhttod  States  of  North  America  ahd 
the  British  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  Its  fkrthest  sources 
Ate  a  tiumber  of  lakes,  curvine  from  north  to  east,  and  ex- 
tendiug  in  Icnzth  about  40  miles ;  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Gxand  or  ChinutUfttibodt  Like.  HA  rtver  iMoilig 


from  the  lake,  ealled  alio  CUputnatieQOk,  runa  eoudiwanl 
knttlj  it  Onitaa  with  the  outlet  of  another  swiea  of  lakoi 
ealled  the  Seedio  lakea.  fioAee  its  course  is  to  the  south- 
euti  but  With  aeue  eonsiderabie  benda,  It  enters  PaM- 
maqttoddy  Bay  after  a  ooutee  of  about  100  miles.  Paiaanaa- 
quoddy  Bay  is  bf  a  very  irregulu  ferm*  ektendiog  upwards 
of  80  miles  ttom  tho  mouth  of  the  Soodie  river  to  Qooddy 
Point}  on  the  aide  of  Maine  it  fema  a  bay  of  ooniiurable 
extant.  oaUod  Kopteoek  Huj, 

<Uimat9j^Th»  winter  is  Vet;  aevm  Fnal  the  Ist  of 
Novombw  to  tho  Itt  of  April  tbo  ground  ii  enered  irith 
uiow,  and  the  riven  and  lakea  with  iee^  The  summer  oa 
the  aea^hon  fa  very  hot.  The  thermometer  fluently 
rises  to  9D*  and  even  06°  and  the  weather  is  subjeet 
to  sudden  and  great  changes.  Dnught  is  frequmt.  The 
mean  temperature  is  about  42°,  ok-  about  aight  d^reaa 
leas  than  that  of  lAhdon.  In  the  y«ur  the  tnermemetet 
ranges  ns°i  between  96"  above  and  19°  below  lero.  In 
the  interior  of  the  hilly  region  Uie  weather,  though  not  be 
warm)  is  much  bore  regular.  Little  is  known  of  the  climate 
of  the  mountain  region.  The  alimate  all  over  the  state  ia 
healthy;  but  perhap*  the  awampy  diatriet  ea  the  UMth- 
9ut  must  be  oxoobtM. 

PfudaeHmu.^n.  very  dense  forest  covered  Maine  in  its 
natural  state,  and  sUU  spreads  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Mttlementa  htin^  yet  lestrieted  to  a  eompanuvely 
narrow  tone  along  the  aeaMioast  Tbeae  fcreata,  eeniistihg 
principally  of  white  pin^  sprueoi  maple,  beech,  birdi,  white 
and  grey  oak,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  tho  state; 
timber  Mng  Its  staple.  The  cultivated  fields  do  not  oeoupy 
one^twentieih  part  of  the  surlkoe.  Indian  oorn,  wlueh  00&- 
Btitutes  the  principal  fbod  of  the  inhabitants,  thrivea  well  as 
far  n<ffth  as  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Penobscot  riv«,  but 
fknher  north  it  does  not  ripen.  Other  articles  euliivated  in 
this  state  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oatii  peas,  hemp,  and  flaa. 
The  fruit-trees  of  northern  Euirope  thrive  very  well,  espe- 
eially  pears  and  apples ,  as  well  as  most  of  otur  vegetables. 

Cattle  abd  bogi  an  numerous,  and  affiird  artidea  of  ««• 
portetkm.  Deer  wen  fbrmsHy  abundant;  wolve%  bean, 
beavers  fenu,  and  nuimla  an  still  common.  The  sea 
abeutMis  in  flcb,  elpeeiallv  ood ;  and  the  riven  and  Uiku 
in  Aill  of  fldi,  espeoiafly  aalmon*  trout  an  eeih- 
mon  In  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Maine,  so  hi  a«  it  has  yet  been  explored,  is  net 
rich  iQ  minerals,  but  Iron-ore  occurs  in  several  plaoes. 

In/iabitant».~Th«  population  amounted,  in  18S0,  to 
397,839,  but  had  inaeasea  in  1830  to  398.460;  which  givra 
about  IS  individuals  to  k  square  mile.  More  than  one 
half  of  that  number  is  occupied  in  the  forests,  cutting  the 
timber,  and  preparing  other  articles  Ibr  exportation,  as  pot- 
ash, piichj  8tc.  Many  families  along  the  sea-coast  obtain 
their  subshtenee  by  fishing.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
coarse  cloth  and  fhrming  utensils;  and  on  several  of  ilw 
riven  there  are  nutnenua  law-milli  to  prepan  the  timber 
for  the  market,  which  is  floated  down  tiie  rivers. 

In  the  nrartbetn  part  then  an  stiU  some  few  nativaa,  who 
live  mostly  on  the  ptodnbe  of  the  ohase  and  of  their  fishery 
in  the  Ikkes.  fhelr  numben  soera  not  to  nteeed  one  thou- 
sand. The  most  numerous  are  the  Penobscots,  who  oeenpy 
the  upper  and  part  of  the  central  Valley  uf  iho  Penobscot 
rivet,  in  which  fish  abounds. 

Potitibal  Gfttfrv^)^.— Maine  ii  divided  into  ton  oounties 
and  300  'towns/  a  term  which  is  equivalent  to  townships. 
The  oapital  is  Portland,  situated  mi  a  promontory  in  Casco 
Bay,  south  Of  the  mouth  of  Pnsumscot  river.  It  has  a 
lar^  and  safe  harbour,  which  is  seldom  froien  over.  Many 
vessels  are  built  here,  and  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
fbnign  trade.  Ill  1800  ito  population  hardly  exneded 
1 000  souls,  ttnd  hi  1880  it  eteeeded  lOiOOO.  Along  the  coast 
are  several  townt  wi^goed  harbours.  Senih  of  Portland 
ia  Arundel  withSMO,  Wells  with  UOO,  end  York  with  MOD 
Inhabitante.  ndmouth  with  40«ei  Bmnswfek  wi  the 
Androscoggin,  with  t7oe,  Kennebeck  with  2500,  WaMon- 
bf^ugh  with  2300,  and  Thomaston  on  the  Penobscot  Bay, 
With  BOOO  inhabitants,  kn  thriving  plaree  on  the  coast 
north  df  Portland.  At  the  last-ttentioned  places  many 
vfessels  an  built.  On  Passanlaquoddy  Bay  is  Lubeck,  a 
town  fbuhded  in  1B1&.  and  having  alnady  a  population 
exceeding  I  ftOO.  In  the  interior  an  also  a  few  towns  in  the 
southern  and  most  populous  districts  ;  As  Berwick  on  the 
PiscataquA,  Vrtth  SOOO,  ^rU  %ilh  2000,  and  Augusto  ob 
th?  Kennebeeki  With  2000  ihbabitanta. 

>.  it  Brutailwia.^MLUi«1^Mifck  ^^^^ 
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KOgfpn,  36  miles  from  Portknd,  was  innorponted  in  1 796. 
It  is  well  endowed  and  has  a  good  library.  A  medtoal 
tcbool,  in  connection  with  the  colleM,  was  established  in 
1820  There  is  alao  a  college,  founded  by  the  Baptiste  in 
18S0,  BtWatemUe  on  the  weat  branch  of  the  Kennebedt: 
and  there  are  theoloeical  inatitDtioiis  at  Bangor  and  at 
Retdfleld.  Tbe  Gardiner  Ljwenni,  at  Oardinar.  was^ea- 
tablished  *  ibr  the  purpose  of  giving  to  ftrmen  and  mechanic^ 
such  a  seientifle  edacatU>Q  as  may  enable  them  to  become 
skilAil  in  their  professions.'  Every  town  is  by  law  required 
to  raise  annually,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  a  sum 
equal  at  least  to  40  cents  for  each  person  in  the  town,  and 
to  distribute  this  sum  among  the  several  schools  or  districts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  A  sum 
raised  by  a  tax  on  banks  is  also  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools. 

Commeree.—Th«  exports  consist  chiefly  of  the  prodnce 
of  the  forests,  as  timber,  lumber,  boards,  and  potash,  and 
ofdried  fish,  beef,  pork,  and  grain.  From  Uielst  of  October, 
1832,  to  30th  of  September,  1833,  their  value  amounted  to 
989,187  dollars;  foreign  produce  exported  from  the  har- 
bours, to  the  amount  of  30,644  dallars,  is  to  be  added  to 
this  amount,  making  a  total  of  1,019,831.  The  imports 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,380,308  dol1arB,and  consisted 
mostly  of  manufactured  articles  from  Europe,  and  salt,  iron, 
and  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies,  especially  Cuba. 
This  state  possesses  a  lai^er  amount  of  shipping  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union  except  Massachusettsand  New  York. 

History.— It  appears  that  Maine  was  discovered  by  one 
of  the  Cabots  in  1497.  It  was  afterwards  visited  by  the 
French,  who  called  the  southern  part,  west  of  the  Kenne- 
beck  river,  Maine,  and  the  eastern  part  Aoadie.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  oentury  the  English  attempted  to 
make  some  settlements  in  the  sontheni  district,  and  suo- 
ceeded  about  163A.  The  first  charter  was  propri^(»y,  and 
granted  in  1639  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges ;  but  in  1652 
Maine  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  under  the  title  of  the 
oounty  of  Yorkshire.  In  1G76  Massachusetts  bought  the 
country  from  the  family  of  the  Gorges,  and  from  that  time 
it  remained  annexed  to  that  state,  but  thrived  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  eternal  disputes  between  the  English  and 
French,  until  in  1712  England  obtained  its  full  possession 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Massachusetts  oppcned  the 
attempts  of  the  inhabitants  to  separate  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts; b'Jt  in  1819  it  gave  permission  to  the  freemen  of 
Maine  to  decide  this  important  question,  and  the  m^jority 
of  votes  being  in  favour  of  a  separation,  a  constitution  was 
formed  and  adopted,  and  in  1880  Maine  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Union. 

Tba  legtalative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  eboaen  annually  by  all  the  male  citizens 
of  81  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  executive  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  annually.  Maine  send^ 
two  members  to  the  Senate,  and  seven  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington. 

(Darby's  Vieto  qf  the  United  Statet ;  Warden's  Ac- 
count t?te  United  Statet  qf  North  America ;  Pitkin's 
Statistical  View  qf  the  Commerce  t(ftha  United  States  of 
America.) 

MAINIOTES.  [Main*..] 

MAINTENO'N.  FRANCOISE  D'AUBIGNE'.  Mar- 
quise de,  was  bom  at  Niort  in  1635.  Her  father.  Con- 
stant d'Aubign^  am  of  the  firiend  of  Henri  IV.  [Au- 
sionb',  Thbodobs  Aokifpa  0*3,  was  a  man  of  profligate 
character.  He  was  In  prison  at  Niort  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  his  daughter ;  he  afterwards  went,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1645.  His 
wife  and  dahghter  returned  to  France  in  a  state  of  destitu-  : 
tion,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  was  brought  up  by  an 
aunt,  and  educated  in  the  Calvinist  communion,  which  was 
that  of  her  paternal  relatives.  After  her  mother*?  death, 
her  godmother,  Madame  de  Neuillant,  took  her  into  her 
house,  and  obliged  her  to  become  a  Catholic.  Her  situation 
howev«  at  Madame  de  Neuillant's  became  so  unpleasant 
and  humiliating,  that  she  was  glad  to  leave  it  by  marrying 
Scarron,  the  comic  poet,  a  man  witty  but  old,  infirm,  and 
deformed,  who  felt  for  bar  the  interest  of  oompessbn.  Sear- 
ron's  house  was  frequented  by  &shionabje  f^ompany,  among 
whom  Bladame  Scarron,  by  her  pleasing  conversation  and 
address,  made  several  friends.  When  Scarron  died,  m  !660, 
his  widow  was  left  poor ;  but  some  of  her  friends  recom- 
mended her  to  Madame  de  Montespaa,  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XVf^  as  goremeM  to  her  children  by  the  king.  Shethnsbe- 


came  known  to  Louis,  who  gradually  conceived  great  esteaai 
for  her,  especially  for  the  care  which  she  bestowed  on  tht 
Duke  of  Maine,  one  of  his  soni.  The  king  made  her  t 
present  of  100,000  lima,  with  which  she  purcfaaaed  tbt 
estate  of  Maintenon.  Madaaw  de  MootMpu's  temper  was 
not  one  of  the  mildn^  and  the  |;ovemes8  had  mndi  to 
endnre  from  the  imperious  &vounte.  Louis  hin^self  was 
often  obliged  to  interfere  to  restore  peace.  By  degrees  the 
king,  who  had  grown  tired  of  Madame  de  Hontemn, 
became  more  strongly  attached  to  Madame  Scarroii.  wiusc 
conversation  interested  and  instructed  him.  She  had  learnt, 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  sreat  forbearance  and  much  tact 
The  king  at  length  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  MaxchionesB 
of  Maintenon.  The  queen  consort  of  Louis  was  now  dead; 
Louis  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  felt  the  want  of  an  in- 
tellectual companion  and  friend,  to  whom  he  could  eonfide 
his  thoughts.  Having  consulted  his  confessor.  Father  La 
Cbaise»  the  lattw  adnsed  a  private  marriage ;  and  in  1685 
Lonis,  who  was  then  for^^seven  years  of  age,  was  secretiy 
married  to  Hadame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  flf^  yean 
hy  the  archbiriiop  of  Para»  in  presence  of  toe  P£r  Ia 
dhaiae  and  two  more  witnesses.  The  marri^e  was  alwajs 
kept  secret,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  never 
avowed  it.  Louis  however  lived  openly  vith  bo; 
visited  her  several  times  a  day,  received  his  ministm 
in  her  apartments,  and  sometimes  in  tbttr  preamei 
asked  her  advice  upon  state  afiiirs.  Without  appearing  to 
seek  any  political  power,  but  rather  profeasing  to  shun  it, 
she  undoubtedly  exercised  great  influence  over  the  king  in 
bis  latter  years ;  the  chcnce  of  ministers  and  generals  wis 
ascribed  to  her  by  common  report,  and  she  was  acccaed  of 
many  faults  committed  by  the  cs^inet.  But  it  would  be 
very  diffionlt  to  disoriminate  betwem  those  acta  in  wbiA 
she  really  had  a  share,  and  tiiose  in  which  her  i"fl°fT^ 
was  only  supposed.  Madame  Maintenon  haa  been  n- 
justly  malt  with  by  many  writeca,  and  by  St.  Simon  amoag 
the  rest.  She  was  ambitions,  but  not  interested,  arrogant, 
w  vain ;  she  was  foiid  of  religious  discussions,  and  she 
exerted  considerable  power  over  the  conscience  of  Looi^ 
but  she  complained  that  *  she  could  never  make  him  under 
stand  that  humility  was  a  Christian  virtue.*  Hadame  de  Main- 
tenon is  still  favourably  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the 
institution  or  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  poet 
girls  of  good  families.  In  the  latter  years  of  Louis's  life 
she  was  made  unhappy  by  his  fretful  and  querulous  teo- 
per,  and  the  fits  of  passion  to  which  he  was  subjecL  la 
one  of  her  letters  she  complains  that 'she  wasoU^edto 
please  and  amuse  a  man  who  would  not  be  plea«d-er 
amused.*  After  the  death  of  Uie  king  she  retired  to  Saint 
Cyr.  where  she  died  in  1719. 

iLettret  de  Madame  de  Mamtenon,  6  vols.  I2ino.«  Pferii, 
1812;  Lettres  -inSditet  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Para, 
lt)26;  Lemontey,  Essai  ntr  fEtablistement  Monarckujae 
de  Louis  XIV.,  Pieces  Justifieatives,  No.  V.*  Obeervatiom 
tur  le  Mariage  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  Madame  de  Maxnienmi 

MAINTENANCE  is  defined  to  be  when  a  man  main- 
tains a  suit  or  quarrel  to  the  disturbance  or  hindrance  ut 
right ;  and  if  he  who  maintains  another  is  to  have  fay  agree- 
ment part  of  the  land  or  debt,  &c.  in  suit,  it  is  called 
Champerty.  Maintenance  was  an  ofienoe  at  common  la*, 
and  has  also  been  the  subject  of  several  statutes.  By  the 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  9,-no  person  shall  bargain,  buy  or  a^  or 
by  any  means  obtain  any  pretensed  ri^to  or  titles  to  any 
landsk  unlesi  he  who  bargains  or  aelht  or  his  anoestoi^  or 
they  by  whom  he  claims  the  same,  have  been  in  poaseoBOB 
thereof,  or  of  thcreversion  or  remainder  thereof  or  tafcea 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  by  the  space  of  a  year  next 
before  the  bar^iin  or  sale,  on  pain  of  the  seller  forfintiEf 
the  whole  value  of  the  lands  so  bai^ained  or  sold,  and 
the  buyer,  knowing  the  same,  also  forfeiting  the  value  of 
such  lands.  The  professed  object  of  the  statute  wis 
to  prevent  the  inquietness,  oppression,  and  vexation  whid 
the  preamble  mentions  as  the  consequence  of  the  buying  of 
titles  and  pretended  rights  of  persons  not  being  in  pean- 
sion  of  the  lands  sokL 

A  man  may  assign  his  interest  in  a  debt  after  he  has  in- 
stituted a  suit  fbr  its  recovery,  and  such  assignment  of  iiMtf 
is  not  maintenance.  But  if  the  assignment  be  made  on 
condition  that  the  usignee  prosoeute  the  suit,  or  if  the 
assignee  ^ve  the  assignor  any  indemnity  against  the  eiali 
of  the  suit,  already  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  this  makistt 
nuuntenanoe. 

(Comyn'-flMt..*,  •gr«i»^.eoOgle 
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MAINZ,  or  UBNTZ,  or  in  French  Mayence,  the  Roman 
Hagontiaeum,  or  MoKuntiacum,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Rheinhessen  in  uie  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-DarmstailL 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts 
of  GermunT,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  tittle  below 
the  junction  of  the  Maine  with  that  river,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  it  also  occupies  a  long  slip  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
theriver:  50'*  N.  iat.  and  8°  ll'E.long.  Being  connected, 
hy  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  strongly  fortified  vil- 
1^  of  KasteU  or  Kassel,  Mainz  is  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Europe,  and  a  chief  bulwark  of  Germany  against 
France.  The  extent  of  the  works,  which  were  mach  en- 
laned  by  the  FVench  while  the  city  was  in  their  posseBsion, 
including  the  work  called  the  Weissenauer  Schanze,  hut 
exclusive  of  Kastel  and  of  the  small  redoubt,  is  two  leagues 
and  a  hal£  Among  the  principal  works  are  the  citadel, 
with  the  Eiehelstein.  and  that  called  the  HaupUtein,  an 
extremely  strong  work  projecting  beyond  all  the  rest,  on 
an  eminence  caUed  the  Linsenberg.  Kastel,  whico  is  united 
with  Mainz  as  an  outwork,  has  very  extensive  fortiBcationa, 
which  consist  of  four  strong  forts  besides  the  strongly  for- 
tified island  of  Petersau,  including  which  latter  the  works 
are  of  greater  extent  than  even  those  of  Mainz  itself.  The 
inner  works  consist  of  14  principal  and  13  smaller  bastions. 
On  the  land  side  there  are  (bur  great  gates  with  double 
tliBwhridges,  and  toward  the  river  several  gates.  I^e 
Rhine  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Maine  from  east 
to  west.  About  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
is  the  village  of  Koatheim  on  the  Maine,  and  a  little  fiurther 
up  a  bridge  of  boats,  defended  a  strong  tite-de-pont. 
On  the  last  settlement  of  the  amiirs  of  Germany  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Mainz  was  assigned  to  the  grand-duke 
of  Hesse- Darmdtadt,  hut  it  was  decided  that,  as  a  fortress,  it 
should  belong  to  the  German  Confederation,  with  a  garrison 
of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Hessian  troops.  This  garrison 
in  time  of  peace  consists  of  6000  men.  The  military  gover* 
nor,  who'  retains  his  post  five  years,  is  alternately  an  Aus- 
trian and  a  Prussian  general.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
great  fbrtress,  that  it  is  too  extensive,  as  it  requires  for  its 
delenoe  a  ganison  of  30,000  men. 

Mainz  is  on  the  whole  an  old-fitahioned  and  iltbnilt  town. 
The  streets,  with  three  or  four  ezeeptionB,  are  nanow, 
crooked,  and  gloomy,  though  there  are  many  handsome 
private  buildings  and  some  fine  public  edifices.  Of  the  27 
squares  and  market-places  the  principal  is  the  Parade,  which 
is  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Of  the  1 1  churches, 
of  which  only  one  is  for  the  Protestants,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the-  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  is 
considered  a  model  of  beautiful  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, Sl  Fetw's  church,  and  Su  Stephen's.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  frequently  suffered  by 
(Ire.  It  is  350  feet  long,  140  wide,  and  has  14  altars  and 
20  chapels.  It  was  much  injured  in  the  siege  by  the 
French  in  1 793,  and  under  the  government  of  Napoleon  it 
was  intended  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  has  since  been  gradu- 
ally repaired.  Nothing  however  remains  oif  the  great  trea- 
sures which  it  formerly  possessed,  or  of  its  library,  and  even 
maiiy  of  the  fine  monuments  have  been  destroyed.  Of  the 
public  edifices,  we  may  mention  the  magnificent  grand-ducat 
palace  (formerly  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  order),  the 
•  arsenal,  the  palaces  of  the  commandant  and  of  the  vice- 
governor,  the  episcopal  nalace,  the  new  theatre,  &e.  A 
gymnasium  has  taken  tne  place  of  the  former  university,' 
and  there  are  several  schools.  The  city  library  consists  of 
abore  90,000  volumes,  and  in  the  same  building  there  are 
cabinets  of  medals,  and  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of 
philosophical  and  mechanical  instruments,  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, and  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  comprising  27 
mitars  and  votive  tableu,  and  above  60  legionary  stones,  alt 
found  in  its  vicinity.  The  Eichelstein  in  the  citadel  is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  a  monument  in  honour  of  Drusns  Germanicus, 
brother  of  the.  emperor  Tiberius.  Near  the  vill^e  of  Zahl- 
oach  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  same  Drusus.  There  are  pleasant  wallcs  on 
the  Rhine;  the  environs  are  very  beuutiful  and  the  pro- 
spects over  the  aurroundmg  country  ma^ificent  The  city 
has  few  manul&etures ;  but  the  trade  in  wine  is  consider- 
able. 

The  history  of  Mainz  is  remarkable  and  interesting.  Its 
origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  Mediomatrici, 
who  intiribited  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  whose  do- 
minion ended  in  the  year  72  b.c.  In  13  b.c.  Drusus  (bunded 
tha  itetrew  (rf  Uagontiacum,  on  the  site  on  wUeh  Kaitel 


now  stands.  The  town  which  sprang  up  near  it  did  not 
extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  dsstnnred 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centunes, 
till  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  A  new  and 
brilliant  epoch  in  its  history  commenced  with  Bunifaoe 
(Bonifacius),  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  who  was  the  first 
bishop.  Some  however  affirm  that  Mainz  has  had  114 
bishops  and  archbishops,  from  Crescens,  who  they  say  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul's,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  103, 
to  Frederick  Charles  von  Erttial.  In  1 798  Mainz  became  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  MontTonnSre ;  in  1816 
it  ma  oeded  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse.  Amow  the 
remarlcable  men  bom  at  Mainz  are  the  Minnesanger  Fraa< 
enlob,  and  Gutenberg  the  inventor  or  improver  of  the  art 
of  printing,  in  honour  of  whom  one  of  the  squares  in  the 
city  is  named,  and  contains  a  statue  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Cassino  club.  The  population  of  Mainz  is  32,000, 
of  whom  about  2600  are  Protestants,  1700  Jews,  and  the 
remainder  Roman  Catholics. 

(M.  K.  Curtius,  Geschichte  und  Statistik  von  Henen; 
Werner,  Der  Dom  von  Mainz,  and  Schicksaie  der  Stadt 
Mainz,      ;  Hassel,  Stein,  Cannabich,  Sec.) 

MAIRE,  JAMES  LE,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  esta- 
blished at  Egmont,  near  Alkmaar,  and  born  about  1590. 
A]  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  formed 
about  that  time,  had  obtained  a  declaration  from  the  states- 
general,  by  which  every  Dutch  vessel  not  belonging  to  the 
company  was  prohibited  from  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  some  private  merchants  in  the  towns  of  Alkmaar  and 
Hoorn  formed  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  effect  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  without  doubling 
the  Cape.  Among  these  was  Isaac  Le  Maire,  the  father  of 
James.  Two  vessels  were  equipped  for  sea;  the  command 
of  them  was  given  to  Cornelius  Schooten,  an  experienced 
navigator,  and  James  Le  Maire  was  sent  with  him  as  the 
commissioner  of  the  company.  They  set  sail  in  June, 
1615,  and  having  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalbaens  in  the  following  January,  they  continued  their 
course  southward,  in  the  bopeof  finding  a  less  difficult  route 
to  the  Pacific  than  that  through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaeiu. 
They  discovered  the  strait  between  Staaten  Land  and 
Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Le  Maire.  In  a  (bw  days  tliey  doubled  Qipe 
Horn,  being  the  first  navigators  who  accompIiKhed  this 
undertaking.  In  traversing  the  Pacific  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  they  sailed  through  a  part  of  it,  where  only  a  few 
scattered  islands  occur.  At  last  they  arrived  on  the 
northern  shores  of  New  Guinea  or  Papua,  where  an  island 
near  a  cape  called  Good  Hope  was  named  after  Schooten. 
After  visiting  Gilolo,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  they  proceeded 
to  Balavia,  then  called  Jaccatra.  From  Batavia  they  sailed 
for  Europe,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, during  which  voyage  James  Le  Maire  died,  the  Slct 
of  December,  1616. 

MAIRE,  LE,  STRAITS  OF,  lie  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Tieira  dd  Fuego, 
between  55"  and  55*  30'  S.  tat.,  and  are  traversed  nearly  in 
the  middle  by  the  meridian  of  65°  W.  long.  They  are  formed 
on  the  east  by  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Staaten 
Land,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ooast  of  King  Charles  South- 
land,  alongwhich  they  extendbetween  Cape  S.  Die^o  and  Cape 
Good  Success.  These  straits,  which  are  situated  in  the  route 
of  vessels  which  intend  to  double  Cape  Horn,  are  about  20 
miles  in  length  and  width.  They  are  bee  fh>m  rocks  and 
stioals,  but  still  some  difficulties  are  encountered  in  travers- 
ing them  from  the  north,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
western  and  south-western  winds,  and  a  strong  current, 
whioh  always  sets  through  them  from  the  south.  They 
were  first  traversed  by  the  Dutchmen  Le  Maire  and 
Srhooten  in  1616,  ftom  the  former  of  whom  they  reeeived 
their  name. 

MAISTRE,  A,  and  L.  [Port  Royal.] 

MAITLAND,  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Lethington.  son  of 
William  Maiiland  of  Lethington  and  Thirtsiane,  by  his  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  George,  second  lord  Seaton,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1496.  Having  completed  his  grammar  educa- 
tion, he  procee<led  to  France,  at  that  time  tbe  common 
resort  of  his  youthful  countrymen,  particularly  for  the  study 
of  the  law.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  waa  successively 
employed  by  King  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Maiy 
of  Lorraine.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  however  few  par- 
ticulars are  known.  In  the  end  of  the  year  IMO  lus  book 
of  <  Reports  of  the  Deeisions  of  the  ^urt  of  Sesuim 
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WHomenees;  vaA  about  the  savae  time  he  appMtrt  in  the 
e^ninU  of  the  court  u  an  eztnotdinary  lora  of  ■esslofl. 
Not  maiw  yean  mfterwudi  hi*  driest  nn  wiltiatt,  having; 
returned  mm  the  Omtinant,  whither  he  had  been  aent,  like 
hb  Ihther,  in  eaily  lilh,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  dowaji[er 
eeraetary  of  atate ;  hut  afraid,  as  it  seemt),  of  hit  saft^  at 
that  ttnubletome  period,  he  left  her  and  Joined  the  Proteit» 
antt  in  October,  lftS9,  and  in  Augutt,  ISfiO,  acted  as 
speakw  of  the  Convention,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
aupremaey  in  Seottand  waa  destroyed.  In  the  meantime 
his  Ihther  Sir  Richard  had  become  blind.  At  what  time 
this  Ml&mity  overtook  him  is  uncertain :  it  was  probably 
about  the  ye&r  1659.  in  the  end  of  which  he  conciudes  his 
*  History  and  Chronicle  of  the  House  and  Bumame  of 
Seaion.'  He  continued  however  to  report  the  deciaioni  of 
the  pourt  of  session ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  fVom  about 
the  period  of  his  becoming  blind  he  began  to  write  and 
Mlleet  Scottish  poetiy.  In  \56i  he  was  made  lord  privv- 
seal ;  hut  this  omee  he  in  a  fbw  years  afterwards  rasigned  in 
fiivaur  of  his  second  eon  John,  who  was  also  the  next  yew 
appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of  senion.  His  eldest  von  William 
had  been  some  time  before  in  the  like  stinatlon,  being  in 
]A81  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  in  1566 
advannM  to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  same  court 
Old  Sir  RiclmWl's  blindness  and  peaceful  disposition  con 
rurred  to  save  him  fVom  mixing  in  the  political  broils  of 
that  period ;  but  nevertheless,  in  IS70,  when  his  sons  were 
denounced  as  rebels  by  the  king's  party,  .his  lands  Were 
ravaged  by  the  English.  He  lived  however  to  know  that 
his  second  son  was  reinstated  on  the  bench  as  a  lord  of 
session,  anil  ho  died  only  a  month  or  so  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  died 
on  th6  SOth  March,  1586,  with  the  t^aracter  of  <  a  maist 
ilQspotted  and  blameless  judge,  ane  valiant,  grave,  and 
Worthy  knight  but  it  ia  m  his  character  of  a  writer  and 
ttlleetor  of  Boottiih  poetry  that  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered. 

Hit  collections  consist  of  two  volumes:  a  folio,  compre- 
hending 176  articles;  and  a  quarto,  of  96  pieces,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mary  Maitland,  bis  daughter.  TheV  are 
now  presetved  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.  His  poetical  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  an  entire  and  distinct  ^rm  in  1 830,  in  one  quarlo 
volume,  by  the  Maiiland  club,  &  society  of  litnary  anti- 

SQaries,  so  designated  from  thii  distinguished  collector  of 
cottlsh  poetry. 

MAllTAtK]!,MICHAKL.waa  bom  in  France,  1686, 
of  t*iotestant  parents,  who  settled  in  England  at  the  tevo- 
catton  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Maittaire  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  obuined  at  Ot- 
fi>rd,  whither  be  afterwards  went,  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
in  Dr.  South.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  and 
from  1693  to  1699  discharged  the  duties  of  second  master  in 
Westminster  school.  In  1  evg  he  resigned  thai  appointment 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  August  4th,  1747,  at  the  acre  of  79. 

Maittaire  was  a  learned  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
many  of  the  classical  authors,  with  useful  indexes,  and  also 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  muSt  imporiont  are—'  De 
Gr«eB  Lingvm  Dialectis,'  London,  1706,  1742;  the  best 
edition  is  by  Sturz,  Leip.,  1807;  *Stephanorum  Historia 
^tas  insorum  ae  tihros  comptectens,' Lond.,  1 709 ;  'His- 
toria lypogr&phorum  aliquot  Paristentium  vitas  et  lihrot 
eomplectens,'  Lond.,  1717;  'Annales  Typographiei  ab 
arth  ihventB  orwine  ad  annum  1957  (eum  Appendice  ad 
annum  1664),*  Arast.  and  Lond.,  1719*1741 ;  'Marmora 
Oxoniensft,'  Lond.,  1732. 

MAIZE,  or  Inaian  Corn,  is  a  plant  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  answers  a  pur- 
pose similar  to  that  of  wheat  in  more  noKhern  countries. 
It  is  the  Zea  Mayt  of  botanists,  a  monmcious  grass,  of  vi- 
gorous growth,  with  stems  not  mora  than  two  feet  high  in 
some  varieties,  and  reaching  the  height  Of  eight  or  even 
ten  feet  in  others.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  hang  down 
from  large  rough  sheaths  wbioh  surround  the  stem.  The 
male  tlowen  grow  in  loose,  terminal,  compound  racemes, 
standing  6lear  of  the  leavea ;  the  Ihmalei  are  arranged  in 
numerous  rows  on  aspike.  which  is  wrapped  round  by  several 
fblda  of  sheathing  bracts,  which  press  upon  the  grains  and 

S'lve  them  the  flattened  figure  they  eventually  acquire  when 
pe.  Saeh  grain  has  a  long  thread-like  style,  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  enveloping  sheaths ;  and  as  there  are  some 
iiundreds  of  them  upon  each  spike,  the  whole  form  a  long 
tasi^  whieh  looks  M  tf  made  of  silk.  Ilw  ripe  grains  an 


teettlarlyanMM  Me  «Mr  th«  otfter  ib  Vowa,  iit««otept«Med 
at  the  sides,  flattened  at  tha  a^,  and  of  vaiioui  etrfMOl 
Their  most  common  ei^r  is  pal*  y^W;  iome  an  vfaiH 
some  parly-colouMd,  and  Unrv  are  vtrietiea  wiUt  blood  red 
and  even  purple  gtains.  A  plant  Muerally  heart  two  ftiB 
ears,  the  grainy Mwhidi  vary  greUiy  in  number:  aoOBi  of 
the  largest  ears  in  America  eoniain  at  least  SOO  grains. 

This  plant  in  it«  wild  state  is  met  with  in  Parai^uay, 
cording  to  Augusta  de  6t.  Hilaire.  It  was  also  found  on 
the  continent  of  North  America  by  the  Europeana  on  ihdr 
arrival  there.  A  second  species,  called  Crnngva  by  Molina, 
is  said  to  occur  in  Chili ;  but  little  is  known  of  it  fitrtba 
than  thai  the  leaves  are  serrated,  and  all  the  parts  teuch 
smaller  than  usual. 

It  seems  that  there  ia  a  particular  line  on  the  icontizient 
of  Europe  north  of  which  the  maixe  does  not  thrive.  To 
the  south  of  this  line,  which  passes  through  Nancy,  fimneriy 
the  capital  of  Lorraine  in  Franee^  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
superbisded  wheat  and  rye  as  the  common  ^oduoe  of  tbe 
luid.  Ttie  bread  made  ftnm  maice  is  nofc  so  palatable  as 
wheat  ot:  rye  bread ;  but  by  mixing  it  in  bertain  proportions 
with  Wbeat  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  fbod.  In  the  United 
States  of  North  America  Indian  com  forms  almost  the  only 
bread  eaten  by  many  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  slave-states 
it  is  the  only  bread  that  the  negroes  eat  It  is  not  however 
in  the  shape  of  baked  bread  that  maize  is  most  geuerdly 
used  in  Europe,  but  in  boiled  messes  and  soups,  as  peu 
are  with  us:  it  ia  not  only  the  ripe  grain  which  is  ejten,  bat 
the  ear  in  every  state,  from  that  of  a  green  vegetable  to  an 
unripe  com.  It  is  boiled,  slewed,  and  baked:  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute fbr  cabbage  or  green-peas  in  its  early  stage :  and  is 
used  in  some  way  or  other  to  its  complete  maturity.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  ripe  maise  to  fkiten  hogs  or  pooltiy 
with ;  and  the  young  stem  cut  down  quite  green  giv^  one 
of  the  best  and  most  abundant  varieties  of  green  ftood  lor 
cattle. 

A  plant  which  gives  sunh  a  returti  cannot  be  expect^  to 
ripen  its  grains  in  pour  land,  or  without  attentive  cultivutbn. 
The  land  must  be  naturally  fertile,  or  made  so  by  art ;  it 
must  be  well  prepared  to  receive  the  Seed,  and  sufilciest 
manure  must  be  given  to  recruit  it  A  litjht,  moist,  and 
warm  soil  suits  this  plant  best  It  thrives  well  oQ  l^d 
broken  up  from  grass,  as  is  the  case  with  most  plants.  Ai 
it  is  always  sown  in  rows,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  intervals  may  easily  be  ploughed,  ot 
stirred  with  the  horse-hoe,  by  which  means  the  weeds  are 
kept  down,  and  the  earth  (brlilixed  by  exposurw  to  the  air. 
The  seed  should  be  taken  from  the  largest  and  best  flirmcd 
ears ;  those  at  the  end  should  be  rejected  aa  leu  perfSeet 
They  should  not  be  taken  off  until  they  are  wanted  for  tomi^ 
and  then  steeped  in  water  to  sonen  ttiem.  If  the  seed  wen 
steeped  in  brine  and  dried  with  quicklime^  as  ia  usually 
done  with  wheat,  it  might  probably  be  advantageous,  a 
this  grain  is  subject  to  smut  and  brand  as  well  as  wheat: 
but  this  is  not  often  done.  The  time  for  sowing  tnaiie  to 
the  south  of  France  is  the  month  of'April ;  farther  north  it 
is  sown  later  for  fear  of  frost,  which  would  entirely  dest  ror 
the  plant  on  its  first  appearance  above  ground :  this  is  urn 
of  the  reasons  why  it  could  not  safbly  he  sown  in  EtigL  nd 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  it  could  scarce!}  br 
expected  to  ripen  its  seeds  before  the  winter's  frost  set  ll 

The  distance  between  the  rows  of  maize  vary  ftrom  two 
to  four  feet  In  good  ground  the  lauer  distance  has  in- 
dueed  the  heaviest  crop.  The  seed  is  sometimea  sown  ia 
the  fhrrow  after  the  plough,  and-  aometlmes  put  in  wit!i  ft 
dibble.  The  latter  seems  the  best  way,  and,  as  the  rows 
are  wide  and  the  seeds  need  not  be  put  in  nearo-  thin 
a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  an  acre  will  he  soon  dibbled  by 
hand.  Two  or  three  inches  deep  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
seed  germinate  readily.  In  warm  moist  olimates  the  plant 
is  vorv  soon  above  ground.  In  fine  weather,  and  when  the 
seed  has  been  steeped,  it  will  be  above  ground  in  five  or  six 
days.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  and  no  frost  is  feared,  they  are  thinned 
out  to  two  feet  apart,  and  in  very  rich  soils  three 
is  better.  In  this  case  three  or  four  ears  may  be  ex- 
pected to  ripen  on  each  stalk.  In  thin  soils  on  a  retentit* 
subsoil  the  earth  is  raised  in  ndges,  or,  what  is  better.  In 
mounds,  by  crossing  the  ridges  with  the  ploUf^h,  and  three 
or  four  seeds  are  put  into  each  hillock,  which  are  two  or 
three  feet  apart  As  the  plants  rise,  only  one,  or  at  most 
two  are  left  in  each  hillock,  andjthe  earth  >  eaiuftU* 
moulded  up  to  the  ateii^^  ^hu^  ^  ^^.dtf^^  IV>IirovidH 
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Ibr  tbe  pl«at»«n4  ih9(9  iinifficieiit  voistura  from  the  in^r* 
Yioua  subsoil-  This  method  might  perb^a  be  adopted  with 
•draDtage  in  England,  in  experimeabi  on  maize^  where  the 
situation  admit?  of  it«  cultivation.  Maize,  however  sown, 
WHst  be  repeatedly  hoed.  At  the  ftnit  boelog  the  pl^ts 
Vhich  «ra  too  «lQ»e  are  pulled  itn,  and  where  there  is  a 
dflfieieney  thoy  are  planted  in :  at  Wast,  this  is  the  pnctioe 
.  B  Europe ;  but  in  America  the  general  practice  is  to  plant 
freah  seeds  in  the  vacant  places.  When  the  plants  are  a  foot 
high,  i\tm  »  a  ««eond  hoeing,  the  weeds  are  then  cut  up,  and 
•ome  earth  ta  dnVQ  towarw  (he  planti^  and  raised  around 
li.h«  Bttnia.  Tbe  maon  of  this  is,  Uwt  then  are  several 
joints  very  new  e«eh  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and 
from  each  of  these  Abreft  strike  out  into  the  soil  which  i» 
bnwght  iitto  oontaet  with  it.  and  fonn  additional  roots  to 
the  plant,  as  they  do  from  tbe  crown  of  the  roots  of  wheat 
When  the  flowers  are  ready  to  eJtpand,  a  third  hoeing  is 
given,  to  kill  weeds  and  9P«ti  to*  %urfooe  of  the  soil 
slightly.  The  earth  vhi^  is  raised  around  the  stems 
should  be  flattened  «  Uttlo  at  top,  and  »ven  slightly  faol- 
kiwed  out  near  tlia  stem,  to  colleot  tbe  dews  Kud  ituqs  iq 
dry  seasons.  If  any  tillers  or  slioata  appear  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  they  should  be  carefully  renwved,  as  they 
Aminish  the  nourishm^ut  which  should  go  to  the  main 
atem.  A  fourth  hoeing  and  earthing  up,  at  the  time  when 
tbe  seed  be|^  to  swell,  is  useful,  l)ut  seldota  given,  for  fear 
ot  unnecessary  eipenss.  In  many  oountrias  they  sow  or 
plant  TariouB  va^etablea  im  the  intarvaU  between  tbe  rows 
of  maise,  of  vhwh  tlw  wut  athaptagvous  are  turnips  and 
oabbages,  wbioh  may  b»  aowB  or  planted  between  the 
matse,  after  tba  last  boeug.  Frenoh  bvans,  except  they 
be  dwarfe,  are  not  so  jvoper,  as  they  shade  the  maize  and 
prevent  its  maturity.  In  warm  Qlimates  cuoumbeirs  and 
melons  are  ofi«i  raued  th«r«.  In  Caroling,  where  they  hoe 
Ibeip  maise  only  twice,  a  runnUiK  weed  sprint{S  up  rapidly 
«alled  mpuhmitma,  whid^i  i^  mueh  reli&hed  cattle*  and 
ia  out  aaveral  times  beforQ  vint«r« 

The  time  of  flowering  ia  very  entipal  Ibr  the  mat*e :  ft 
oeld  damp  atmosphere  may  make  «  gi«at  part  of  the  arop 
IbiL  In  situations  whne  this  is  io  be  feared,  it  is  safe  to 
lowmaiie  at  sev«al  tiam^witb  a  week's  interval:  thua 
tha  risk  ia  divided,  and  it  la  iwt  so  likely  tfaiA  tbe  whole 
«n»  will  be  m  A<nw  la  ungeavd  weathw. 

Tbo  male  Sowers,  just  as  they  expand*  are  excellent 
&od  for  eattle ;  and  it  ia  usual  in  many  plttcas  to  cut  off  a 
Ipreat  portion  of  them  for  this  purpose.  Jf  it  be  done  judi- 
eiottsly,  there  is  na  dan^eit  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
Bate  flowers  be  left  to  unpreglMt«  the  females;  one  in  a 
senate  ef  about  fifteen  at  tWMity  feet  is  thought  sufficient 
Alter  the  seed  is  set,  it  is  customarv,  in  many  places  to  cut 
olT  the  wbolo  top  of  the  stem,  witn  tbe  upper  >eaves,  and 
giva  tkam  to  tbe  eattle ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
■ommended :  the  wound  thus  made  bleeds,,  and  much  of 
tbe.  sap  is  lest ;  besidea  the  upper  leaves  serve  to  elabocate 
the  sap  and  assist  its  airculaiioD ;  tbey  should  therefore  be 
left  on  as  long  as  they  aze  ipeea.  and  other  food  fousd  for 
tbecottl*. 

All  plants  which  stand  too  close  or  have  Mean  upoci  them 
abouM  be  pulled  up  and  give*  lo  tb«  covs*  to  fpve  atr  to  the 
rest ;  all  toose  also  that  are  very  latft  and  hf^ve  abortive  ears 
should  be  taken  up^  as  they  would  at  all  events  not  ripen 
tboir  seed.  Tbe  young  ear  is  preserved  as  a  piokle,  like 
7«nng  oucumbers :  wbeti  a  little  advanosd  it  is  roasted  o* 
the  coals,  or  before  tbe  fire,  and  is  pleasant  to  eat :  in  the 
gveaa  slate,  when  the  graina  are  still  soft  and  milky,  it  is 
boiled,  and  used  as  a  v^atable,  and  is  oonaidei«d  a  deli* 

'^'Saiie  is  subjeet  to  dtseaaas  similar  to  tbose  of  wheat 
md  other  grain;  and  it  is  supposed,  as  observed  before, 
that  the  steeping  and  liraiug  may  jsevtat  tbem  in  a  great 
measure. 

When  tho  main  ia  flilhr  rip%  which  it  is  not  until  tbe 
shaatb  of  tb«  ear  opana  and  appears  quite  dead,  the  eais  are 
tvistad  off  \ff  band  and  laid  in  a  dry  plaee ;  they  are  turned 
oeeasioiuLay  that  tbe  dwatb  may  not  become  musty,  and 
suw  tbon  stored  ia  a  dry  place:  the  seed  keeps  b^ter  so 
than  when  it  is  s^arated.  The  taking  off  the  8S«da  from 
the  ear  is  a  laborious  opcMtion ;  it  may  be  done  by  the  flail, 
hut  is  most  easily  aoc<H9plisbed  by  an  old  blunt  swoifd  or 
iron  hoop  flxed  ovwr  a  tuh  The  ears  are  tubbed  bsjd  over 
tbie  edge,  and  the  seeds  fell  into  tbe  tub.  They  have  a 
•im]^  naobine  in  Ameriea,  Tt4uoh  does  the  work  quick. 
lheem«rnidiiiia<mly  itiirbiHsing  -jfttbtovw.  Tb« 


leaves  are  gathered  for  fodder  a  abort  tLme  before  the  enn 
are  pulled.  In  America  and  in  Italy  they  stuff  mattrettsi 
with  the  dry  sheath,  which  makes  a  cool  and  elaatic  bed. 

All  animals  are  fond  of  maize,  Q»peoially  horses,  pigs, 
and  poultry ;  it  gives  the  fleeb  of  the  two  last  a  peculiarly 
Que  flavour.  Tbe  most  profitable  way  to  nee  maue  in  fat- 
tening animals  is  to  grind  it  into  meal,  and  mix  it  wiUi 
warm  water  into  a  pottage;  and,  for  horses,  to  soak  it 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  before  they  are  fed  wi4>  it.  In 
tbe  dry  state  it  is  so  hard  that  it  wears  their  teeth,  and  in 
young  norsBs  is  apt  to  produce  blindness  by  the  ei^rtiou  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ^aw  in  chewing  iL 

One  of  tbe  most  important  uses  ofjnaiiQ  in  Eitn^  is  to 
sow  it  thick,  to  be  cut  green  as  food  for  cows,  oxen,  and 
sheep.  In  a  proper  climate  tbere  is  no  plant  which  gives 
so  g;reat  a  mass  of  green  food  as  maize.  Tbe  prwuco 
is  most  abundant  and  nutritive.  Tbe  lai^est  varieties 
should  be  chosen.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  April, 
and  in  September  a  crop  might  be  mown,  which  would  give 
admirable  fodder  for  every  kind  of  cattle.  It  is  said  to 
exhaust  the  land ;  but  what  will  net  exhaust  it,  more  or 
less,  which  gives  much  nourishment?  Maize  will  well 
repay  tbe  manure  which  may  be  required  to  restore  the 
humus  that  it  has  eouBumed.  If  it  is  sown  early,  a  second 
crop  may  be  raised  the  same  year;  for  it  dc«s  not  spring  itp 
again,  like  grass,  after  being  cut  Where  the  land  admits 
of  irrigation,  the  growth  of  the  maize  is  most  rapid  and 
luxuriant.  The  time  to  cut  it  is  when  the  mal«  flowera  aie 
just  appearing  out  of  the  sbeath  in  which  they  an  enve- 
loped m  the  early  stage  of  their  growth.  It  may  be  dried 
into  hay,  and  will  keep  j^od  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  in 
this  state  it  must  be  bruued  or  soaked  when  given  to  eattle, 
as  the  stems  get  very  bard  in  drying ;  they  may  however  be 
cut,  as  the  cane-tops  are  in  the  sugar-plantations. 

MAJOR  (Latin),  Greater,  in  music,  a  term  applicable  to 
the  imperfect  concords,  but  chiefly  to  tbe  interval  of  the 
Srd.  It  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  mode  which  takes  a 
major  or  sharp  3rd,  fl*om  that  having  a  minor  or  flat  one. 
The  major  mode  has  always  a  greater  3rd-i.«.  a3rd  con- 
sisting of  two  tones ;  and  the  minor  mode  has  always  a 
minor  3rd— t.e.  a  3rd  consisting  of  a  tone  and  «  aenitona 
[[Kby;  Mod^;  Thiko.] 

MAJOR,  a  Qeld-ofBcor  wxX  in  lank  below  a  Ueutenant- 
2(^nel,  and  immediately  anporior  to  tha  detains  of  troojis 
in  a  rpgiment  of  cavalry,  or  to  the  captains  of  companies  in 
a  battalion  of  infantry.  His  duty  is  to  superintend  the 
exercises  of  tbe  regiment  or  battalion,  and.  on  parade  or  in 
action,  to  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  colonel.  The 
major  has  also  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  tbe  officers 
and  men  for  the  performance  of  any  particular  service ;  and 
he  has  a  temporary  charge  of  Uie  effects  appertaining  to 
any  individual  of  the  corps,  in  the  event  of  ua  abswoea  or 
death  of  such  individual. 

This  class  of  field-officers  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  «nd.  at 
flrst,  such  officers  bad  the  title  of  terjataUt-mq/or,  a  dtti^ 
nation  borne  at  an  ({arliei  time  by  a  elass  carrespwdii^  to 
that  of  the  present  nudocs-SBnenl  of  an  anny.  (Groack 

Vfd.  I,  p.  243.) 

Ko  mention  is  made  of  either  Ueutenant8-oolon«l  or  ma- 
jors as  field-officers  in  the  account  of  Queen  Elixabetb's 
army  in  Ireland  (1600).  But  Ward,  in  "Uvt  4nimad9ernoia 
ttfWarr$  (1639).  has  given  a  desoription  of  the  duties  of 
the  Latter  class,  imder  (he  name  of  keij|eants>m^}or,  from 
wkteb  it  appears  that  those  duties  were  then  nearly  tb« 
same  as  are  exercised  by  tbe  present  m^jars  of  rsgunttntiu 
They  are  stated  to  consist  in  receiving  the  orders  nom  tlw 
general  commanding  the  army ;  in  conveying  them  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  subsequently  in  transmitting 
them  to  the  ofilcers  of  the  companies ;  also,  in  superinteudr 
ing  the  distribution  of  ammunition  to  the  troops,  and  in 
visiting  the  guard  by  day  or  n^bt. 

A  Uigade-major  is  a  stalHifficer  who  pwfoma  for  a 
brigade,  or  in  a  garrison,  duties  rarresponding  to  tboae  of  a 
minor  in  %  regioMnt  or  battalioa. 

The  prices  of  n  ii)ittor*a  commiasion  are,-— 

In  the  Life  and  Royal  Horse 

Guards  ,£5350:  dailypay£l  4  ^ 

In  the  Dragoons    ....    407A      „         0  19 
In  the  Foot  Guards  (with  the 

rank  of  colonel)  ,  .  .  ,  830a  ^  l  ^  % 
IqtbangiiAentaoftbeUno  i»  ^aaot  uy  ^  ^  ...O^Ifi^-tt 
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A  Hijeant'Di^or  of  a  regiment  u  a  noD^mmiisioiied 
officer,  wbo  in  general  superintends  the  military  enreiaes  of 
the  soldiers:  on  parade,  he  has  the  careof  dreninethaline. 

MAJOR-GENERAL.  [Gbneeal.] 

MAJOR,  or  MAIR.JOHN,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Cleghom,  near  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lothian,  about  the 
year  1470.  He  appears  to  have  studied  for  a  short  lime 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  he  always  regarded  the 
university  of  Paris  as  his  true  alma  mater,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1493,  and  where  he  attached  himself  succossively 
to  the  colleges  of  St.  Barbe,  of  Montaigu,  and  of  Navarre, 
Having  been  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorhnnnein  1505,  he 
betook  binuelf  to  the  teatdiing  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
or  divinity,  in  the  college  of  Montaigu.  and  in  this  de- 
partment soon  came  to  be  reputed  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  university.  Hair's  icholistic 
writings  indeed  have  been  rated  by  Dupin  and  others  in 
later  times  as  the  ablest  that  have  come  ^wn  to  ns  flrom 
that  age. 

In  1519  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  officiated 
for  some  time  as  one  of  the  regents  or  masters  in  St.  Salra- 
tor's  college,  St.  Andrew's;  hut  a  dispute  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  soon  induced  him  to  go  back  to  Paris,  and  there 
he  remained  till  1530,  when  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
transfer  himself  to  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  never  afterwards 
left.  ^  He  became  eventually  provost  or  principal  of  St.  Sal- 
vttor's  college,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  that  office  about 
the  year  1550. 

Major's  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  the  principal  are 
Commentaries  on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  some  theo- 
logical expositions  and  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  his  History  of  Scotland,  entitled  '  De  Historia 
Gentis  Scotorum.  seu  Historia  Majoris  Britannie.'  first 
printed  in  4to.  atl^ris.  in  1521.  The  style  of  all  his  writings 
IS  careless  and  inel^ant  to  barbarism ;  but  bis  History  ap- 
pears to  have  the  merit  of  beini;  a  faithful  enough  chronicle 
of  events,  so  far  as  he  knew  them.  It  is  however  as  little 
marked  by  any  spirit  of  critical  or  profound  research  as  by 
classical  purity  of  diction.  Both  this  and  some  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
upon  points  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
wnieh  he  is  believed  to  have  derived  from  his  teachers  Jean 
Ganon  and  Pierre  d'Ailly.and  tohavecommunicated  to  his 
&mous  pupils  Buchanan  and  Knox.  Dr.  MaeCrie,  in  his 
'Life  of  Knox,*  Edinb..  ISlSfvoL ...  p.  345).  has  given  some 
extracts  from  Major's  works,  which  evince  the  liberal  com- 
plexion of  his  opinions.  The  well  known  epigram  of  Bu- 
dianan  however,  in  which  he  designates  bun  '  Solo  cogno- 
mine  Major.'  testifies  that  the  great  scholar  and  wit  lii^  no 
very  high  opioion  of  the  intellectud  endowments  of  his  old 
master. 

MAJORCA.  [Mallorca.] 

MAKRl.  [Anatoha.] 

MAKRIZI  (or,  with  his  fiill  name,  Takki-eddin  Abu- 
Mohammed  Abul-Abbas  Ahmed  Almakrizi),  a  celebrated 
Arabic  writer,  was  born  at  Cairo  between  a.d.  1358  and 
1368.  His  fyxaiW  originally  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Baalbec,  called  Makris,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  by 
which  he  is  usually  known.  We  have  very  few  particulars 
of  his  life ;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided  at  Ctiro,  during 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  he  dis- 
charged at  different  times  the  duties  of  several  public 
offices,  and  that  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  a.d.  1442. 

Makrizi  wrote  several  historical  works;  of  which  copious 
extracts  are  given  in  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Chrestomathy.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  is  his  '  Description  of  Egypt ;' 
whioh  gives  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  country  from 
its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  De  Sacy,  in  his 
notes  added  to  his  translation  of  Abd-AIIatif,  published 
under  the  title  of  Relation  de  FBgypte,  I^is,  1810, 
has  made  many  interesting  quotations  from  the  work  of 
MakrixL 

The  only  works  of  Makrizi  which  have  been  printed  are, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware:  '  Historia  Monet»  Arabics,*  in 
Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Tychsen,  Rostock,  1797,  of  whiih  a 
French  traiulation,  much  superior  to  the  I^tin  one  by 
IVchsen,  was  published  by  De  Sacy,  under  the  title  of 
'Traits  des  Monnoies  Musulmnnes,*  Paris,  1797;  'An 
account  of  the  Mohammedan  l^inces  in  Abyssinia,*  by 
Rink,  Leyd.,  1 797 ;  *  Narratio  de  Expeditionibus  k  Grscis 
Fctuuasqne  advexsus  Dimyatham  ah  a.o.  708  ad  1221  sua- 1 


ceptis,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Hamaker,  Amst^  1624; 
'  Historia  Coptorum  Christiuiorum  in  ^gypto,'  Ajrabic  and 
Latin,  by  Weizer,  1828. 

MALABAR,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  lying  be- 
tween 10"  20'  and  12*"  20'  N.  lat.,  and  between  75^  l&  and 
76°  55'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  ti 
118  miles,  and  its  breadth  does  not  in  any  part  exceed  51 
miles:  its  area  is  about  7250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Canara ;  on  the  east  by  Coorg,  Wynaad, 
and  Coimbatote ;  on  the  south  by  the  terntory  ofthe  Cochin 
ngah ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  to  its  general  features,  Malabar  may  be  divided  inte 
two  portions.  One  of  these,  which  is  by  far  the  most  tar- 
tensive,  consists  of  low  bills  separated  by  narrow  v&llqs. 
The  bills  have  in  general  steep  sides  end  level  soiiunta; 
the  best  soil  is  on  the  sides,  and,  lo  prevent  this  beii^ 
washed  away,  the  surface  is  formed  into  a  series  of  temceL 
The  summits  of  many  of  the  hills  are  bare,  especially  to- 
wards the  north,  where  they  exhibit  little  besides  native 
rock.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  has  been  washed  down  in  the 
course  of  ages  from  the  hills,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  The 
other  portion  of  the  province  consists  of  a  level  plain  or  belt 
along  the  coast,  seldom  more  than  three  miles  wide,  and 
often  not  so  much.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  but  being 
intersected  by  numerous  mountain-streams,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  tbe  cultivation  of  rice.  The  whcde  ot  the  pro- 
vince lies  immediately  below  the  western  ghants. 

The  pepper-vine  grows  most  abundantly  alonj  the  whole 
ooast-liue  of  Malabw.  and  its  produce  fornu  the  chief 
article  of  export  from  tbe  province.  A  great  part  of  it  b 
sent  to  Europe,  but  large  qnaniities  are  also  exported  to 
China,  or  conveyed  by  native  traders  to  Arabia  and  tbe 
north-west  countries  of  India.  Sandal-wood,  which  is 
another  principal  article  of  export  from  Malabar,  is  not 
produced  witbin  the  provuice,  but  is  brought  from  above 
the  wedtem  ghauts.  Ja^ry,  a  coarse  kiudof  sugar,  is  made 
in  large  quantities  from  a  species  of  palm,  the  brab-paim, 
and  is  commonly  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  less  than  three 
shilliugs  per  hundredweight.  Part  of  tbe  coast  is  ooveied 
with  thick  forests  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  the  produce  of 
which  a  revenue  is  drawn  by  the  government. 

The  prorioce  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  internal 
f^vemment  into  2S12  viIlage^  which  do  not  however  en- 
sist,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  of  aggr^^tkm*  of 
houses,  but  rather  of  territorial  divisions  answenng  dor 
to  our  parishes.  Tbe  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  for  the 
most  part  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  oountry.  Almost 
the  only  collections  of  houses  are  found  in  the  seapects. 
The  principal  of  these  are  Tellicherry,  Mah£,  and  Galicot 
rCAiicnr.]  Tellicherry  is  in  11"  45  N.lat.  and  75"  33' 
E.  long.  In  1683  a  factory  was  established  there  by  the 
presidency  of  Sural,  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and  nnh- 
mom  seeds.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  the  richest  native 
merchants,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  the  sandal  wood 
brought  from'  the  interior;  but  a  great  part  of  the  export 
trade  has  of  late  years  centred  at  Vzh6,  a  small  town  and 
port  about  five  miles  to  the  southward,  which  was'  settled  by 
the  French  in  1722. 

Ifalabar  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Hindustan  in  vluefc 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  recognised  as  belonging  to  in& 
viduals,  and  not  to  the  snpreme  govemmenL  Landed  pro- 
perty is  held  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Canara,  Codiiii. 
Travanoore,  and  Beonore,  on  tenures  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  never  been  questioned.  It  might  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  tbe  English  government  baa  not  cooh 
mitted  the  same  error  with  r^ard  to  those  provinces  as  il 
has  in  other  parts  of  India,  that  of  considering  the  propertr 
in  the  land  to  belong  to  the  state.  The  succession  to  lan& 
in  Malabar  follows  the  same  rules  as  those  that  r^ulaU 
succession  to  other  kinds  of  property. 

The  population  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Hindus  untQ 
the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  in  1760,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  an  accession  of  MoploM  (Hohamniedans),  Cbru- 
tians,  and  Jews,  but  not  in  considerable  numbers.  Amoi^ 
the  Hindu  population  the  distinctions  of  caste  are  kept  in 
with  the  greatest  scmpnlosity.  The  dutances  within  whicii 
an  individual  of  an  inferior  may  not  approach  one  a 
superior  caste  are  accurately  defined.  The  distinctrR 
names  of  tbe  castes  are — Ist,  Namburics  or  Brabmms; 
2nd,  Nairs  or  Sudras ;  3rd,  Tiars,  who  are  free  cultivamn 
of  tbe  land ;  4th,  Malears,  who  are  musicians  and  con- 
jurors (Uiese  are  free  also);  5th,  Poliars;  these  are  dave^ 
and  are  properly  below^idl  casts;  btrt^umos  «q  oolcBBt 
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tribe  infenor  even  to  these,  called  Nudis.  There  are  seve- 
ral subdivisions  of  the  ftrst  three  castes.  The  Poliars  are 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  either  vith  or  separate  from  the 
laud,  one  of  them  being  generally  reckoned  of  equal  value 
to  two  buffaloes.  They  are  often  treated  with  severity,  and 
nre  of  a  miserable  appearance,  squalid,  and  diminutive. 

He  whole  province  was  subdued  in  1760  and  1761  by 
H^der,  and  in  1788  it  was  overrun  by  Tippoo,  and  the 
rajahs  were  mostly  driven  for  refUge  to  Cochin  and  Tra- 
Tani»re,  but  in  1760  were  reinstated  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, under  whose  superintendence  the  afibirs  of  me  pro- 
vinoe  haTO  much  improved,  the  revenues  have  been  aug- 
mmted,  and  the  trade  increased.   The  province  is  under 
the  immedute  superintendenoe  of  the  govemor  of  Madras. 
UALABAA  LANGUAGE.  [Hhowstan.  p.  229  ] 
MA'LABATHRUlif,  a  name  which  occurs  fluently 
among  the  writings  of  the  antients,  and  which  was  applied 
to  a  leaf  imported  from  India,  whence  it  was  likewise  called 
fvSXoy  tvSiK^,  and  viao  simply  Folium.   It  was  employed 
by  them  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume.   From  it 
there  was  prepared  both  an  oil  and  a  wine  by  maceration 
of  the  leaves  in  these  menstrua.  Many  fabulous  statements 
accompany  the  earliest  accounts,  as  that  of  Dioscorides, 
by  whom  it  is  stated  that  bv  some  they  are  thought  to  be  the 
leaves  of  the  Indian  Nana ;  that  they  are  moreover  found 
floating  on  Indian  marshes,  and  that  they  grow  without 
roots  (lib.  i.,  c.  U\  and  that  (lib.  ii.,  c.  10)  it  is  by  feeding 
on  them  that  the  animal  affording  the  onychia,  or  unguis 
odoratuB  of  the  antients,  beoomes  aromatic.   In  the  works 
of  the  Arabs  akA^'  is  eiven  as  the  synonyme  of  Malaba- 
thrum;  and  tadnj,  both  in  Persian  works  and  in  In^  u 
ajiplied  to  tfg-pat,  or  the  leaf  of  the  t^,  which  is  a  species  of 
Cinnamomum,  C.  albiflorum,  growing  in  the  dense  forests 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  which  extend  A-om  Rung- 
pore  to  the  Deyra  Doon  in  30°  N.  lat    Dr.  Hamilton 
found  the  same  name  applied  to  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
the  C.  Tamala.  Both  species  most  probably  yield  the  leaves 
which  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  antient  times,  and  are 
still  as  extensively  employed  in  eastern  countries,  and  may 
be  found  in  every  Indian  bazaar  under  the  names  of  tt^  or 
tej-pat,  or  by  the  Arabic  name  of  sadt^-tdndee.  They  are 
analogous  in  all  respects  to  bay-leaves  produced  by  the 
Laurus  nobilis,  and  are  in  fact  the  hay-leaves  of  India.  The 
name  ICalabathmm  no  doubt  is  doim  from  Tamala-pu^v, 
or  IVimala-leaf.  as  was  first  indicated  by  Garcuu :  *  Appel- 
lant antem  Indi  Folium  Tunelapatra  quam  vocem  Gnaci 
et  Latinl  imitantes  comipte  Midabathnim  nunouparunt* 
These  are  brought  from  the  interior  of  almost  inacceuihle 
forests,  and  necessarily  stripped  ftom  the  branches  for  the 
fteility  of  carriage;  hence  most  probably  originated  the 
&b1es  with  which  their  early  accounts  are  accompanied, 

MALACX7A,  a  town  in  Southern  Asia,  situated  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  2°  1 4'  N.  lat  and 
102°  12'  E.  long.,  on  the  straits  called  by  its  name.  It  is 
on  the  northern  banks  of  a  small  river.  The  roads  along 
the  shores  are  good  and  safe.  South  of  the  town  there  is  a 
small  island,  between  which  and  the  continent  is  a  harbour, 
where,  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  16  fbet  water  are  seenrsb  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  hu  only  water  enough  during  high  tide  fax 
boats.  Many  of  the  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  but 
the  greatest  part,  which  are  inhabited  by  Asiatics,  are  eom- 
posed  of  bamboo  and  mat  huts.  On  the  MHitfann  side  of 
the  nwc  are  the  ruins  of  a  fiirt,  now  coaverted  into  a  public 
promenade. 

Malacca  was  built  in  1252,  by  Sri  lender  Shah,  the 
king  of  the  Malays,  after  his  expulsion  from  Singapura,  a 
town  situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  emporium  now 
called  Singapore.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1507,  and  taken  by  Alibnso  Albuquerque  in  1511.  It  was 
then  a  large  commercial  town,  and  the  harbour  contained 
300  ve«selC  It  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till 
1640,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
upon  which  event  its  commerce  began  to  decline,  being 
partly  trsnsfarred  to  Batavia.  Bat  it*  pouUan  on  the  great 
ttiwoughfkra  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  on  one  side  and 
tli«  Indian  Archipelago  and  China  still  gave  it  some  im- 
iportance;  though  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in 
tbo  island  of  rulo  Penang,  in  1786,  diminished  its  com- 
naeroe.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1 795, 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  soon  afterwards  taken 
Uigmin.  In  1814  the  Dntch  reoovered  possession  of  it;  but 
tt-M  British  having  Jbunded  the  town  of  SinKspore  in  1919, 
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which  in  a  few  years  became  a  great  commercial  plaes^ 
Malacca  sunk  to  insigniflcanoe.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Malacca,  with  its  dependencies,  ware  ceded  to  die  English 
by  the  treaty  between  the  Britannic  and  Netherland  govern- 
ments of  March,  1824. 

Besides  the  town,  this  colony  consists  of  a  tract  of  country 
about  40  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide ;  its  surface  may  be 
about  1000  square  miles.  The  country  along  the  sea-coast; 
to  the  distance  Of  12  or  15  miles,  is  low  and  nearly  level ;  in 
many  parts  swampy,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood.  The 
soil  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility;  and  though  rice  is 
raised,  this  article,  as  well  as  other  grain,  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Bengal.  Fruits  succeed  exceedingly  well,  as 
pine-apples,  shaddocks,  oranges.  &c  Cocoa-nut  palms  are 
numefouB.  Tbo  cultivation  of  coffee  has  been  introdnoBd 
lately.  Pepper  is  grown  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
4000  piculs  (I  picul  =:  133,  pounds)  are  annually  ex|K)rted. 
The  amount  of  tin  annually  got  from  the  mines  is  estimated 
at  4000  piculs.   There  is  also  gold. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Malays.  There 
are  some  Hindus  ana  (jhinese,  and  also  some  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  In  1822  the  population  in 
the  town  of  Malacca  amounted  to  12,000  souls,  and  in  the 
whole  colony  to  22,000.  After  the  British  got  possession  of 
it,  the  number  decreased  by  emigration  to  Singapore,  but 
the  population  has  recently  begun  to  increase,  and  is  said  to 
be  30,000. 

(Crawfurd's  Journal  <if  an  EnUmm  to  the  Court* 
Siam  and  CoeMn  China  ;  Finlayson's  Journal  of  a  Mission 
to  Siam  and  Hu6j  Notieet     the  Indian  Archipelago,  &,c., 
collected  by  J.  H.  Moor,  Singapore,  1837.  [Nanino.] 

MALACCA,  THE  STRAITS  OF.  separate  the  Malay 
Peninsula  from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  They  begin  on 
the  north  between  Diamond  Point  on  Sumatra  and  the 
island  of  Pulo  Penang  near  the  shores  of  the  continent^  about 
5°  20'  N.  lat,  and  terminate  on  the  south  between  the  most 
southern  cape  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  Tanjoug  Burus 
(1°  15'  N.  lat.},  and  the  islands  of  Carimon  or  Krimun 
O"  N.  lat).  Its  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
between  97°  30'  and  103*"  40'  E.  long.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity it  is  nearly  180  miles  wide,  but  southward  it  grows 
narrower,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Malacca,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  the  strait  is  hardly  36  miles  wide,  and  both 
shores  are  visible  from  the  middle  of  the  channel,  thoi^ 
they  are  rather  low.  The  strait  preserves  this  width  to  its 
southern  extremity.  Being  enclosed  on  the  south-west  and 
north-east  by  countries  in  whioh  the  mountain-ranges  rise 
to  a  great  elevation,  this  strait  is  not  subject  to  the  violent  ■ 
of  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  and  the  set. 
especially  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  always  as  smooth  as 
a  pond.  But  when  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  is  agitated  by  the 
strong  gales  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  there  is  a  heavy  sea 
in  the  northern  and  more  open  portion  of  the  strait,  which 
at  that  time  inundates  many  parts  of  the  low  shores  which 
are  immediately  contiguous.  The  countries  bordering  on 
the  strait  liave  not  the  periodical  seasons  of  rain  and  di^ 
weather,  but  rain  occurs  the  whole  year  round,  and  miti- 
gates the  beat  of  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  globe  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  less  subject  to 
chuEes  than  on  these  shores. 

(Finlayson'a  Joumtdt^a  Misnon.  to  Siam  and  Hv6; 
and  Crawfkird*8  Journal  </  an  Embattjf  to  the  Court*  q^ 
Siam  md  Cochin  Chtna.) 

MAIiACHI  <^3K7D. '  iny  messenger*),  the  last  of  the 

twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  So  completely  are  we  ig- 
norant of  the  personal  history  of  this  prophet,  that  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  '  Malachi '  is  the  name  of  a  person, 
or  only  a  title  descriptive  of  the  prophetic  office.  In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  proof  of  the  latter  supposition,  the 
former  must  be  adopted  as  the  more  natural.  Many  of 
those  who  believe  that  *  Malachi  *  is  an  official  title  idcntiQr 
the  prophet  with  Ezra.   This  was  the  opuiion  of  Jerome. 

Malaichi  evidently  prophesied  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. He  iras  later  than  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  he 
does  not,  like  them,  exhort  the  people  to  zeal  in  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  but  he  refers  to  it  as  already  built  (i.  7, 10 ; 
iii.  1,10).  In  chap,  i.,  ver.  8,  he  speaks  of  a  political  ruler  of 
the  people ;  now,  no  one  appears  to  have  held  such  an  office 
later  than  Nchemiah,  after  whose  time  political  power  was 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  priests.  Moreover  the  state  of  things 
described  and  rwoved  in  this  prophecy  ai^rees  with  the 
account  which  Nenemiah  gives  of  the  manriei  s  of  the  nMole 
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aftar  hu  Becond  return  from  Fereift  into  Judea.  (Compare 
Mai  ii.  8-U,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  23-29 ;  Jfoi  iii.  8.  10,  aad 
Nehrnn.  xiii.  5,  13  x.  38,  39,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  6-13;  SSxU. 
L  8, 11,  13,  ii.  8,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  15,  Stc.)  Henoe  Vitringa 
and  others  have  ooacluded  that  Malachi  prophesied  during 
the  latter  part  of  Nehemiah's  admiaistraUoD  (about  b.c. 
432  or  420). 

The  object  of  this  prophecy  is  to  reprove  the  jwople  and 
the  priests  for  their  irrelif^ion.  To  the  complaint  of  the 
people,  that  God  dealt  unkindly  with  them,  the  prophet  re- 

D"  a  fay  romparing  their  prosperity  with  the  calamitiea  that 
befallen  the  Edomites  (L  2-d).  He  reproves  the 
priests  for  their  dislike  to  the  service  of  God,  their  unholy 
sacrifices,  and  their  perversions  of  the  law,  and  the  people 
ft>r  their  intermarriages  with  the  net((hbourinff  heathen 
nations  (i.  6,  to  ii.  16).  Before  the  Captivity  idolatry  bad 
been  the  (^eat  sin  of  the  Jews,  but  now  Ibey  seem  to  have 
been  prone  to  infidelity,  complaining  that  the  wicked  were 
Avoiired  by  God,  and  that  the  Measiah  did  not  appear. 
The  prophet  therefore  announces  the  approach  first  of  the 
Messiah  8  precursor,  and  then  of  the  Messiah  himself,  whom 
he  styles  *  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,*  to  purify  the 

Sople  of  God,  and  to  punish  the  ungodly  (ii.  17,  to  iii.  6). 
e  pomtt  to  the  withholdinr  of  tithes  ana  offerings  ti  the 
cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  and  promises  a  return 
of  plenty  upon  the  pavment  of  these  dues  (iiL  7-12).  He 
again  answers  the  m&del  complaints  of  the  people  by  re- 
ferring to  a  future  recompense,  and  predicts  ute  coming  of 
Elijah  to  bring  the  people  to  repentanoe,  denouncing  a 
enne  upon  the  land  if  they  despised  his  ministry  (iiL  1 3, 
to  the  end).  This  part  of  Ha  prophecy  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  John  the  Baptist.  ((Compare  Mai.  iii.  I, 
with  Mali,  XL  10,  Mark,  i.  2,  Lake,  I  76.  vii.  27:  and 
Mai.  iv.  i,  6,  with  Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii  10-13,  Mark,  ix.  Il- 
ls. Like,  i.  17.) 

The  prophecy  of  Mal^ohi  is  almost  entirely  in  prose.  His 
starle  has  the  Tit^ur  which  belongs  to  an  indignant  censor 
ai  abuses,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  poetical  bmuties  of  the 
earlier  propbets.  Bishop  Lowtb  remarks  that '  the  book  Is 
written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry  ftom  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  was  in  a  declinioff  state,  and  betng  past  its  prime 
and  vigour,  was  then  fkst  verginy  towards  the  debility  of 
age.'  ( Prahe^  xxt)  Tbe  canonical  authori^  of  this  book 
is  not  disputed. 

(Rosenmuller*s  Sehotia;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Jahn.  and  Horne.) 
MALACCLAPHUS.  [Woodpbcmm.] 
MALAGCVLOGY.  The  science  of  molluscous  or  soft- 
bodied  animals  (HoXok^  and  X^yoc*)  includes  the  know- 
ledge of  such  animals,  whether  protected  by  shells  or  en- 
tirdy  naked,  and  their  distribution  into  dasaos,  subclasses, 
fkmilies,  genera,  and  species.  In  this  more  extended  and 
philosophioal  view  of  tiie  subject,  eoneMogy  may  now  be 
eonsidered  as  merged;  and  the  more  modem  classiBcationi 
are  baaed  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  habits 
of  tiie  animals,  as  well  as  upon  the  structure  of  the  shdls 
in  those  mollusoond  forms  which  have  that  protection.  In 
the  article  CoitCHOi.oeT  will  be  found  a  short  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  treating  the  subject  under  the  present  title. 

The  shell-collector  of  former  days  looked  upon  his 
drawers,  if  they  were  rich  in  rare  species  or  varieties,  as 
containing  an  assemblage  of  gems ;  and  indeed  the  enor- 
mous prices  given  for  fine  and  scarce  shells,  joined  with 
the  surpassii^  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves,  almost 
justifled  the  view  which  the  possessor  took  of  his  c^net  of 
treasures.  They  were  to  him  really  '  Lee  Delices  dee  Yeux 
et  de  rBsprit;t  and  the  energetic  seal  with  which  he  col- 
lected and  the  sacrifices  that  he  made  to  procure  a  fine  and 
perfbet  Mtmy-ribbad  Harp,  a  Gloria  Maris,  or  Cedo  NuUi, 
among  the  cones;  an  Aurora  or  Orange-Comy,  a  Valuta 
auiiea  or  Valuta  Juntmia,  &c.,  were  only  comparable  to  the 
extravagances  of  those  visited  by  the  tulip  mania  when  it 
wad  at  its  heighV  But  though  they  were  the  delight  of  his 
eyes,  they  were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  little  mive  to 
the  owner  of  them :  they  were  mere  trinkets  on  which  he 
looked  dotingly  without  knowing,  and  scarcely  wishing  to 
know,  the  oi^anization  of  the  animal  whose  skeleton  only 

*  M.  da  BUInTillea  who  Bnt  pippgnd  Um  tann  ifafaoawofayM.  at  ^  abhra- 
wtmu  Mmlae^tgk.  mmkm  t»»  tyaalop  MoXaaig,  wait,  {dov,  astMl, 
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was  before  him.  This  innocent  triSiug  came  at  laak  to  be 
viewed  in  its  true  light  by  some  collectors  worthy  of  bettsr 
employment,  who  put  off  childish  things  and  went  deeper 
into  the  suhjeot.  Lister,  Adanson,  linneua,  Cuviec. 
Lamarck,  De  Blainville,  and  others  gave  tlignity  to  ihii 
department  of  zoology,  and  gradually  raised  the  sctenee  to 
its  proper  rank ;  whOst  the  comparatively  imperishable  na- 
ture of  the  oovMiDg  of  the  testaceous  raoUu&ks  became,  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  William  Smith  and  bis  fiilloweis, 
among  the  most  valuable  records  by  which  (he  stratifieaiioa 
of  the  earth's  cnist  could  be  demonstrated  and  its  gealogieal 
history  deciphered.  [Geology,  voL  xi.  p.  131.) 

We  must  first  examine  what  animals  are  included  undv 
the  general  name  of  Molltuca,  or,  if  M-  de  BlainviUe's 
term  be  adopted  as  being  the  mote  compr^QaiTe,  Mabh 
cozoa  or  MaJamxoaria. 

The  MaXdcia  of  Aristotle,  his  "OirrfM  or  ^KiarfmKittfpM, 
and  his  VLdkaK&ar^a,  are  distinguisoed  by  him  from  the 
fishes  as  not  having,  like  the  latter,  blood ;  which  must  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  they  were  without  red  blood. 
The  lAdkAxia  are  further  described  as  having  all  the  flesby 
parts  external  and  the  solid  or  finn  parts  internal,  snd 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  ^Otn-pojc^dtp/io,  which  an 
defined  as  having  the  fleshy  parts  internal  and  the  solid 
parts  external.  The  MaXoK^fMuca  are  described  as  aks 
naving  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies  external,  and  the 
soft  and  fleshy  parts  internal,  but  at  being  protected  ex- 
ternally by  a  enut  instead  of  a  $hdl,  and  haviog  ambuli* 
tory  feet. 

Thus  the  MoXtina  and  'Ovrpax^t^fut  of  Aristotle,  who  ii 
followed  by  ^lisn  and  the  Greek  naturalists  generalh, 
correspond  with  the  Naked  and  Testaceou*  MoUutca  of  ^ 
modems. 

Plin^  and  the  antient  Latin  zoolc^ts  employ  the  nme 
denominations  as  the  Greeks,  though  they  have  translated 
them  by  the  terms  MoUia  fbr  the  Naked,  and  Testaeea  fix 
the  Shell-protected  Mollusks. 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  we  And  Belon,  Rondde^ 
Getner,  and  Aldrovandua  adopting  the  denominations  o( 
die  andents,  and  Jonston,  in  his  general  oompilatioa.  eoa- 
tinuinK  the  same  under  die  general  terms  of  Exangvia  st 
Bxanguia  aquatiea;  and  the  man  particular  ones,  as  sp- 

Slieable  to  the  animals  immediately  under  consideratioo,  ol 
folUa  or  Molla$ea  and  Testacea  or  ConchyHa. 
Our  countryman  Jehn  Ray,  who  has  justly  been  called 
the  Precursor  of  linnteus,  and  whose  systematic  views  oa 
the  subject  of  zoology  are  well  worthy  of  the  attenhos  of 
the  student,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  tfac 
term  Verme*  or  Worm»  to  all  invertebrate  animals  (with 
the  exception  of  Insects  and  Crustaceans),  whose  blood  or 
circulating  fluid  is  white,  and  who  employed  the  tern 
Vermet  QfoUutca)  and  Fermm  (Tutaeea)  to  deooCe  tte 
divisions  of  Aristotle. 

Lister,  in  hi*  '  Synopna  Methodioa  OonehylionuB.'  eaa- 
not  be  considered  as  navii^  done  much  as  a  systematiit, 
and  tboi^jh  that  xoologut  gave  the  anatomy  at  many  mol- 
luscous  animals,  as  had  been  done  by  Fabius  Columna  W 
fore  him,  and  Willi^  Swammerdam,  and  othen  afler  hnm, 
little  i^peais  to  have  been  effected  for  a  principle  of  dasM- 
flcation  resting  on  their  external  organization  or  their  fbrn^ 
and  still  less  fwone  resting  on  their  internal  structure. 

Linnsus,  in  his  'Natural  Division'  of  Animals  into  Ant 
sections,  dependii^  on  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  on  ths 
circulating  fluid,  makes  his  third  section  consist  of  thoH 
animals  wnich  have  an  unilocular  heart  without  an  aurtde 
(inauritum),  and  a  white  and  cold  circulating  fluid  (sanie 
ft-i^ids,  albida).  This  MCtion  he  separates  into  two  aubdi- 
visuMu:  the  first  (Anteimala)  consisting  of  the  fiueeU  (!n- 
aecta) ;  the  second  consisting  oi  the  ff^mu  (TblumbX 

The  following  is  his  deftittion  of  his  *Claaa*  P'armet. 
Cor  (Heart)  uniloculare,  inauritum,  sanie  frigida.  ^itrw- 
euta  (Respiratory  oi^ns)  obacura.  MaxUlee  (Java)  multi- 
fkrin,  varie  variis.  Penes  (Intromissive  generative  organs) 
varii  Hermaphroditis  Androgynis.  Sentu*  (Ot|^sof  Sen- 
sation)  Tentaoula  (Caput  nullum,  vix  ocnii,  non  aura. 
Narea).  Teginenta  (Covering  or  Int^[ument)  calearea  aat 
quUa,  nisi  spiius.  Fulcra  (Oigans  oi  support  or  motioaK 
NuUi  pedes  aut  pinnB. 

The  (daas  so  deflned— and  the  vary  deflnitiona  will  abov 
bow  very  limited  the  knowledge  of  the  strueture  aS  euea 
animals  waa  in  the  time  of  the  writer— eonsista  of  Ae  fol- 
lowing ordara  in  the  S^ttema  NaUmte  >~\ .  Jmtattina.  S 
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Thftorder  MolUuea  eonaisti  of  the  following  genm  w- 
in  the  subdinBions  here  given :— • 

MOLLUSCA. 

«.  Mmith  above.   Animal  fixing  itteifby  it*  base, 
Aeiina.  Ascidia. 

Mouth  atUerior.  Body  pefforatadtrnth  a  mall  latereU 
fitramen. 

Limuc.   AplTBiL   Doris.   Tethia  or  Tethys. 

y.  Mouth  oifcrwp.   Body  ntrrottrtded  mttriorfy  by 

Holothurta.  TerebeHa, 

i.  Moftth  antenor.   Body  broMated,  or  fttrnithtti  tetth 


Tribn.  Sepia.  (Xo.  Lenwa.  Scyllva. 

1.  Mouth  dnimor.  Body  pedalod. 

Apbrodiia.  Nerek^ 

C  Mouth  belmo,  oenPrtd. 

Medm.   Aitoria  or  Astema.  Bchinns. 

In  the  above  asMmhlaf^  ni  antnals  we  Snd  a  very  faete- 
regeneeus  arrangement ;  MoHnuea,  Badiata,  and  the  genus 
Lemaa  (which  >ait  the  beat  authorities  consider  to  be 
erostaceous),  being  there  oollecterl  together. 

The  order  ?>«toc0a,  *Teeta(«ous  simple  molhnka,  covered 
with  a  oaloareous  shell/  eonsfaits  of  the  Mlowing  snbdivi- 
sioQS  and  genem : — 

Tbstacba. 

*  Sfytitivalna. 

CbiioMAmmaiDam).  Uv»(Jmmid'Saiaa).  Pholu 
.^iffuna^  Aieidia)^ 

•  *  SivaMat  OcmcnB. 

(i^ft^mol  Asddia).  Solen- (ilntma/ Asridia).  Tellina 
(Antmal  Tethja).  Cardium  (Animal  Tethys).  Mactra 
(Animcl  Tethys).  Donax  iAmmal  Tethys).  Venus  (Ani- 
mal Tethys).  Spondylus  (ATiimcU  Tethys).  Chama  (Ani- 
mal Tethys).  Area  {Animal  Tethys?).  Ostrea  (Animal 
Telhys).  Anomia  (Animal  Corpus  Ligula,  emarginata,  eili- 
atOt  dliis  valvuleff  tuperiori  affixis.  Brachiis  2,  linea~ 
ribtu,corpore  longioribua,  conniventibua,  porrectis,valtnti(B 
altemit,  utrinqwi  ciliaiis.  eiliis  affltcis  valvuHa  utrisque). 
M3rtilns  (Animal  Ascidia?).  Pinna  (Animal  Ltmax). 
•  •  •  Vnivalvia  Spira  regulari .-  Cochlbs. 
Argonauta  (Animal  Sepia).  Nautilus  (Aninu^—Byinph. 
Mu*.,  1. 17,  f.  D).  CoDus  (Animal  Limax).  Cypr»a  (vjbv'nta/ 
Limax^.  Bulla  (Animal  Limax).  Voluta  (Animal  Limax). 
Bucciaum  (Animal  Limax).  Strombus  (Animal  Limax). 
Murex  (Animal  Liraax).  Trochus  (Animal  Limax).  Turho 
(Animal  Limax).  ^elix  (Animal  Limax).  Nerita  (.^mal 
Limax).   Haliotia  (Animal  Limax). 

*  *  *  *  Univalma  abtquo  spira  regulari. 

Patella  (Animal  Limax).  Dentaliuoi  (Animal  Tere- 
bella).  Serpula(i4ntiRa/Terebella>.  TeMdo  (AmmeUfef- 
rebella).   Sabelta  (AnimcU  Nereis). 

This  nmuigement  makei  each  of  the  gmerie  duvartera 
raaide  in  the  shell,  whiefa  ii  trealed  as  the  hahtlation  of  tiie 
'animal.*  Any  one  who  examined  thia  method  soea 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  affix  any  definite  idea  to 
many  of  the  inhabiting  animals;  and  but  avague  one  to 
modt.  To  the  bulk  of  the  Bivahes  or  Concha,  a  T\ithya  is 
■aaigned  as  the  animal ;  to  the  bulk  of  the  Univalvew  mth 
a  regvlar  aptre,  a  Limax  or  Slug,  which  last  is  stated  to  be 
tba  animal  of  Anna  among  the  Bivalve*;  and  yet  the 
wonder  is  bow  Linnnus  approached  so  nearly  to  a  natural 
arrangement  with  the  scanty  materials — for  scanty  they 
were  when  compared  with  the  information  tiiat  we  now 
poflsesa — whieh  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  olaasiAnation. 
Upon  this  system  almost  all  scieatific  collections  of  Shelte 
were  arranged  till  within  these  few  years ;  and  so  bigoted 
««ere  many  of  the  followers  of  this  great  man,  who  would 
have  been  the  first  to  remodel  his  arrangement  as  new  light 
poured  in  upon  him,  that  every  attempt  at  adopting  the 
views  of  Cnvier,  Lamarck,  and  others,  and  even  those  of 
Bruguidre,  founded  upon  the  stmctaie  of  the  animals,  was 
for  a  long  time  resisted,  and  almost  resented  as  a  presump- 
tuous attempt  at  *  genus-making.' 

Dttubenton  had  reed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
a  memoir  on  the  systematic  distribution  of  Shelle,  in  whirh, 
whilst  be  admitted  that  an  acquaintance  with  these  alone 
(night  suffice  for  arrangeinent.  he  remarked  that  a  know- 
led^  of  the  animals,  or  toft  parts,  was  indispensable  for 
fiwufeiiig  a  eonipl^  qrst«m  of  eonehidogy  and  a  natural  dis- 


tribution of  these  oguvia.  But  though  this  indeflitinbia 
anatomist  broached  thia  opinion,  be  does  not  appear  to  nave 
carried  bis  plan  into  execution. 

Gtiettard  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  carried  out 
the  suggestion  of  Iteubenton ;  for  in  1 756  he  read  a  memoir 
inserted  in  the  'Transactions  '  of  the  same  Academy,  and 
liierein  established  upon  sound  principles  the  necessity,  in 
forming  a  classification  of  sbeHs,  of  having  recourse  to  the 
animaW,  or  soft  parts  which  they  enclose,  and  a  part  of 
which  the  shells  are.  He  did  more ;  for  he  well  charac- 
terised, upon  the  principle  advocated  byhim,  several  genera, 
especially  among  the  Univahee,  as  they  were  then  called. 
And  altlioi^h  be  acknowledges  tfa^  his  information  with 
regard  to  the  Bioakne  was  not  sufBeiaBt  to  eaahle  lam  to 
carry  out  hts  views  in  the  same  manner  with  r^ard  to  them, 
ha  mserves  that  th^  must  be  susceptible  of  being  cbarac- 
terisad  with  reforenoa  to  the  animaU,  or  soft  parts,  as  welt 
as  the  Bivalves.  Chiettard  forther  pointed  out  the  divi- 
sion of  shells  into  TerretMal,  Pttmimle,  and  Jfortna,  and 
paid  particular  attention  to  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  the 
operculum.  There  can  he  littU  doubt  that  these  obser- 
vations determined  d'Argenville  to  add  to  his  second  edition 
of  '  Concbyliologie  *  (1757)  a  number  of  figures  of  the  ani- 
mals, or  soft  parts,  under  the  name  of  Zoamorphoset ; 
these,  it  is  true,  are  many,  if  not  all  uf  them,  very  bad. 

The  principles  of  Guettard  were  in  tbe  sameyear  (1757) 
more  extensively  applied  by  Adanson  in  his  *  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  du  S£n^gu— CoQwV/ii^M.'  He  distinguishes  all 
the  external  parts  of  the  animaU  and  the  sheUs.  In  the 
Univalve  Shell*,  as  they  were  then  called,  or,  as  Adanson 
denominates  them,  the  Limofons,  he  points  out  the  whorls 
(spires),  the  apex  (sommet),  the  aperture,  the  operculum, 
&e. ;  and  in  the  Bivalves,  under  the  name  of  Conques,  he 
treats  of  the  valves,  which  he  terms  battans,  and  notices 
their  equality  or  inequality— whether  they  shut  close  or 
gape  at  any  point— the  hinge,  and  the  number  and  form  of 
tht)  teeth  composing  it,  with  tbe  cavities  which  they  form 
— the  ligament,  considering  it  as  to  form  and  situation — the 
muscles,  or  rather  muscular  impressions  with  regard  to 
their  figure,  size,  and  number  :  the  nacre,  &e.  Out  of  the 
modifications  of  these  parts  of  the  bivalve  shell  he  forms 
divisions— as  five  depending  on  the  variations  of  tbe  hinge ; 
three  depending  upon  tbe  relative  situations  of  the  liga- 
ment externally,  internally,  &c. ;  three  dependbg  upon  the 
modifications  of  muscular  attachment,  vu.  Conquet  with 
one  muscular  attachment,  ConatMfwith  two  muscular  at- 
tachments, and  Conquet'v'wYi  tnree  muscular  attachments: 
and  three  depending  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
nacre  and  its  modiflcaliona 

In  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  of  the  Lima^om,  he  directs 
his  attention  to  five  principal  parts. 

1.  The  tentacula,  or  tentacles,  which  he  names  horns 
(comes),  and  which  he  considers  with  regard  to  their  nuoi- 
ber  and  shape  as  ftimishing  specific  character,  according  as 
they  are  absent,  or  as  there  are  two  or  four,  or  according  to 
their  conical  or  cylindrical  form,  the  absence  or  presenw;  of 
convexity  (renflement)  at  their  origin,  and  their  situation  at 
the  root,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 

2.  The  eye* — then-  absence  or  presence ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  their  situation  upon  the  head  at  the  internal  side  of 
the  root  of  tbe  tentacles,  behind  the  tentacles,  towards 
their  internal  side,  at  the  origin  of  the  tentacles  on  their 
external  side,  above  tbe  root  of  the  tentacles  on  their  ex- 
ternal side,  at  the  middle  of  the  tentacles  on  their  external 
side,  and  at  the  summit  of  ^te  tentacles. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  provided  with  two  jaws  without  a  pro< 
boscis,  or  with  a  proboscis  without  jnws. 

4.  The  trachea,  or  respiratory  orifice,  as  formed  by  a  sim- 

Kle  hole  situated  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  animal,  or  by  a 
mg  WW  which  has  its  exit  near  tbe  hack. 
6.  The  /bof,  according  as  it  is  divided  by  a  transverse  ftir- 
row  at  its  anterior  part,  or  not. 

The  Congue*  are  regarded  hy  Adanson  with  reference  ti» 
four  principal  parts,  viz. : 

1.  The  mantle,  which  may  be  either  divided  fUl  round 
into  two  lobes,  or  divided  on  one  side  only,  or  form  a  sac, 
open  only  at  the  two  opposite  extremities. 

2.  Tbe  trachea,  or  tube,  which  may  be  either  single,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  aperture,  double  in  the  form  of  apertures, 
double  in  the  form  nf  fieparate  and  distinct  pipes,  or  double 
in  the  form  of  united  pipes. 

3.  The  foot  null,  or  not  appearing  externally,  or  appear* 
ing  externally.  ^  i 
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4.  The  bysaos,  w  threads,  which  exist  in  lODe  spedes, 
and  do  not  exist  in  others. 

The  shells  which  he  had  obaeiTed  at  Senegal  are  figured 
and  distt&ttted  jj^eneraUy  in  the  foUowing  order,  under  tvo 


Family  1. 
LnufONB. 
M- 

Limapoiu  UnwA>e$. 
Genera:— C^binm.  Bulinus  (Physa  of  the  modems). 
Coietus  (Flanorbis  of  Guettardj.  Pedipes  (Auricula  of 
Lamarck).  Cochlea  (Bulimus  of  Bru^iire).  Lepas  (Pa- 
tella of  modern  authors  aod  also  embracing  the  Chitons). 
Haliotis.  Yetus  ( Voluta  of  Lamarck.  C^ba  of  Broderip). 
Terehra.  Porcellana  (Marginella  and  OUva  of  authors), 
(^prtta.   Periholus  (Yoimg  of  Cypma  and  small  Hai^- 

J  II. 

LimafOM  Opereulit. 
Stiombus  (Osnus  of  the  moderns).   Purpura  (including, 
with  the  true  Purpura,  Dolium.  Cassidaria,  Murex.  Strom- 
bus  of  the  moderns,  some  MitrsB,  &e.).   Bucoinum.  Ceri- 
thium.   V«metus.  I^hus.  Turbo.   Natiea.  Nerita. 

The  CcnqiM9  are  also  divided  into  two  Motions. 

Conques  Bivalvet. 
(venera:— Ostreum  (Ostreaof  the  modems).  Jataronus 
(Spondylua  ?  of  Ihe  moderns).  Perna  (including  Mytitus, 
Modiola.  Avicula,  Pinna,  and  Cardita).  Chama  (including 
Venus,  C^therea,  Hactra,  Cardita,  and  some  of  Solon ;  but 
apparently  none  of  the  Chams  of  modem  authors).  Tellina 
(Donax  of  the  modems).  Peetunculus  (ineludiiw  Cardium, 
Area,  and  some  true  Pectunouli  of  Lamarck).  Soleii. 

$  n. 

Conques  Multivaivea. 
Pholas.  Teredo. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Adanson ;  and  although  it  presents 
errors,  which  would  very  probably  have  been  avoided  by  so 
good  an  obseni-er,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  later  period,  when 
this  branch  of  knowledge  became  better  known,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merit  of  being  the  |flrst  who  practically  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  classincation  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  soft  as  well  as  the  hsrd  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  organization  of  the  animal  and  sheU. 

(Jeoffiroy.  a  physician  <i£  Pahs,  applied  the  same  principle 
to  his  little '  Tteatiie  on  the  Twrestrul  and  Fluviatile  Sheila ' 
in  the  neighbourhood  t^that  city.  His  genera  of  Univalves 
amount  to  Ave  only,  viz.  Ancybu,  Cochlea,  Sucdman, 
FUnu/rlnt,  and  ifertta.  His  genera  of  Bivalves  consist  of 
two,  CAoma  and  MyHlut;  in  the  first  of  which  be  places 
Cydat,  and  in  the  second  an  Anodon  and  a  Unio. 

Muller,  th»  Dane,  presented  zoologists  with  a  system 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  which,  whilst  it  was  more 
complete  than  that  of  Guettard,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
to  all  conchyliferous  animals,  was  less  natural  than  that  of 
Adanson,  and  altogether  inferior  to  it,  as  fhr  as  Adanson's 
went ;  but  it  was  much  more  elaborate,  and  demands  a  great 
share  of  praise.  The  author  of  the  Zoologia  Vaniea,  in  his 
'  Vermium  terrestrium  et  fluviatilium  Historia*'  adopts 
three  primary  divisions— {/nmiAw^  fimifce«,  and  MtdH- 
vahet. 

He  divides  the  XJnivalvM  into  three  sections : — 

1.  Those  testaceous  univalvea  whose  shell  is  i^erced 
through  and  through;  and  in  tiiis  section  he  pilaoes  the 
&^ni  and  Dentalium. 

2.  Those  which  have  a  very  lai^  aperture,  consisting  of 
Akera  {Bulla  of  modem  zoologists),  Argonauta,  Bulla 
iPhy$a  of  Draparnaud  and  others),  Buceinum  {Limneea  of 
the  modems),  Carychium,  Vertigo,  Turbo,  Helix,  Piamr- 
bis,  Ancylut,  Palella,  and  Haliotis. 

3.  Operculated  testaceous  univalves,  in  which  he  places 
the  genera  Tritonittm  (Atcctnton  of  Linnaus),  Tnckus, 
Neriia,  Falvata,  and  Servula. 

The  Bivalvet  are  divided  by  the  same  authw  into  two 
lentiwu  cmly*  the  1st  conusui4;  of  those  which  have  a 
toothed  hinge,  including  TerebratulOj  a  new  genus;  the 
ind,  of  those  which  have  a  toothless  hinge,  incluling  two 
new  genera.  Anomia  and  /Vcten,  whidb  m  separates  from 
lha(^ters. 


The  Muliiotdou  Mmnrisa  ib»  genem  CMIon.  ttpaa,  wal 

PholoM. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  these  aiitlwi 
(among  whom  we  do  not  include  Muller,  whoaa  votki 
appeand  subsequently,  nor  Geofihiy.  whoae  treatiae  appeal^ 
nearly  limultaneouily)  we  owe  the  amended  amngBiiMiit 
of  Unoaus  as  it  flnuiy  appeared  in  his  lut  edition  of  ths 
Syttema  Natura  (the  12th.  1 767),  and  as  we  have  given  it 
above.  In  the  earlier  editions  ih»  term  MoUusea  doea  Mt 
seem  to  have  ocenned  to  him.  The  naked  moUaska  are  dit* 
tributed  among  the  order  Zoophytes,  of  his  class  Verma, 
and  the  testaceous  mollusks  formed  his  third  order  trf"  thsl 
class,  Tettacea.  Among  the  first  we  find  Tethy*,  under 
which  he  arranged  the  HolothsirieB ;  andXtmoc  and  Stpia, 
which  he  plaoM  near  the  Bydra.  The  second  were  not 
yet  divided  into  Umvahes  and  Bioalvet.  The  graien 
Patella  and  Cochlea  teem  to  have  embraced  all  the  turbt- 
nated  univalves ;  and  CyprcBo,  HaUotiSf  and  HautUsa,  ikt 
simple  univalves.  All  the  Sivaloea  i^JMsr  to  be  ooUeetai 
under  the  term  GoneAa;  and  the  AmtauB,  under  the  naae 
of  Meroeomuk,  leem  to  have  ibund  a  place  under  lua  3W- 
taeea. 

It  is  in  the  tenth  edition  (1758)  that  we  first  trace  eoe- 
siderable  augmentations,  which  increased  in  the  last  that 
received  the  correction  of  the  great  Swedish  natuialiA's 
own  hand,  and  which  appeared  in  three  volumes :  the  fint 
part  of  the  first  volume  being  published  in  1 7  66 ;  the  second 
part  of  that  volume,  containing  the  Inseda  and  Vermet,  in 
1767;  the  second  volume,  containing  the  plants  {Regnm 
VegeiabiU),  in  1 767 ;  and  the  third,  containing  the  mincnfa 
iRegmm  Lafndgum),  in  1768.  Adanson's  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Pans  in  1757,  ten  years  before  the  second  paitd 
the  second  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Swtama  Na- 
iurtf.  But  linnaeus  appears  to  have  only  pxoated  by  the 
labours  of  Guettard  and  Adanson  to  add  to  tbe  gmuia«f 
the  orders  MoUuMoa  and  littaeea  of  hia  VtrmM,  and  is 
define  them  more  cloaely.  Geoffroy's  puhlieatitm  a^isaKd 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  last  edition.  Tit 
object  of  linnaus  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  nomw- 
clature  and  form  a  system  of  conofaology  zestiiig  on  tbe 
modifications  of  structure  in  the  shell  alone:  in  ftctsa 
arbitrary  system  which  has  now  generally  given  way  to  sys- 
tems founded  upon  more  natural  principles. 

Pallas  {MtKeltanea  Zoologica;  1766)  seems  to  have  bea 
the  first  to  point  out  the  unsteady  foundation  on  whidi  the 
system  of  I^naus  rested.  He  shows  that  the  sub^ivisioB 
of  the  testaceous  mollusks,  as  adopted  by  Linnseus  and  fas 
followers,  resting  on  the  shell  only,  without  takii^  the  ani- 
mal into  consideration,  is  fiir  from  natural;  and,  in  that^sit 
of  prophecy  which  is  now  fhlfilled.  he  remarks  thet  it  cannit 
he  preserved. 

Bruguidr^  nevertheless,  wnghing  the  great  luflnaMe 
which  the  system  of  Linnaus  had  exercised  on  xoology  ia 
general,  and  the  powerful  aid  which  it  afforded  to  tbe  stn- 
dent  of  that  science,  clung,  in  his  Dietionnaire  da  Fen, 
to  the  method'of  the  Swede  in  so  many  points  that  be  wj 
be  said  almost  to  have  done  little  more  than  imitate  him. 

BruguiSre  admits  the  division  of  the  two  orders  MoUtB- 
cous  Worms  and  Testaceous  Worms.  The  first  o£  these  be 
subdivides  into  two  sections,  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tentacula,  and  consequently  jumbles  together  a 
very  hetert^neous  mass  of  animals ;  for  the  same  reasm 
his  second  secti<m  is  even  more  heterogeneous  than  the  fiiA 
He  however  separates  into  a  distinet  oidar  the  £^uii  sni 
StoT'^hes. 

In  the  second  order,  or  that  of  TattaedBu*  Wormt,  tboagh 

the  Linnsau  principle  is  kept  in  view,  the  genera  are  more 
multiplied  and  their  characters  better  d^ned  ;  and  la  Bra- 
guiere  is  one  of  those  authors  who  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  zooli^,  we  ahall  give 
an  outline  of  his  system  of  concholwy. 

He,  like  Linnaus,  divides  the  Tettaceoxie  TVorots  iale 
three  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  tbe  valves. 

In  the  first  {Multivahes)  he  places  the  Chitons,  liaLtfoa, 
and  AntOifa  (Lepas  of  Linnaus),  Teredo,  Fistul<ota,  J^mlas, 
Char  (a  new  and  imaginary  genus),  Anomia,  and  Cranas. 
We  here  have  for  the  first  time  a  separation  of  tbe  Pedoa- 
culated  and  Sessile  types  of  the  CSmpeds  {Camptflotomata 
and  Acamptosomata)  pointed  out  under  the  generic  appdb- 
tions  of  Anatifa  and  Balanus,  and  tbe  new  genera  Jfafti/eas 
and  Crania. 

The  Bivalves  (second  sectim)  ue  divided  into  the  ngB- 
lar  and  irwgular.  GoOgle 
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Among  the  Reguiar  BivalvM  an  three  new  genera,  vix. 
Aoardo,  Piacuna,  and  Pema, 

The  Irregular  Bivalve*  contain  the  new  genera  THgonia, 
fiseten  (previously  separated  from  the  oyateta  by  MQUer 
and  Poll),  Tridacna,  CanUta  (formed  at  the  eoqmue  of 
Chama,  linn.),  and  Terebratula,  containing  »  diriaion  of 
jinoinut. 

Tha  Umvalvet  are  aubdivided  into  the  Umlomlart  or  tboae 
-wiUioutany  partitions,  and  the  Multilocular,  or  thoie  which 
are  fiimishea  with  regular  partitions  or  tepta. 

The  Utdloeuiar  Univalve*  without  a  regidar  tpire  con- 
tain RUeila  and  Ftssurelia,  divided  for  the  flrat  time,  and, 
notwithatandin^  the  observations  of  Pallas,  Dentt^um,  Ser- 
putot  StUquarta,  and  Atpergillum,  among  othus ;  fVwu- 
r§lla,  Silitfuaria,  and  AtmergiUum  being  new. 

The  Umlocular  IMvalvet  with  a  regular  tpire  jmsent 
a  leu  heterogeneous  asfiemblage.  We  find  among  them 
Valuta  reduced  to  a  more  uniform  genus  by  witbdraving 
from  it  some  of  the  widely  different  speciea  which  Liunsus 
had  congregated  under  that  name,  and  the  followinfir  new 
genera :  Omda  (or  rather  Ovulum),  OUva,  Purpura,  Cattit, 
Terebra,  Rttut,  CmMtum,  Bulimue,  Pkmorbit,  and  Natica. 

The  iiultilocular  Univalves  not  noticed  by  Linnieus,  but 
pointed  out  by  Breyn  or  Breynius  of  Danzig,  in  his  Diater- 
tatio  de  Polythakemit,  nova  Teataceorum  Ctaate  (1732), 
cMnpriae  the  genera  Camerina,  AnimmiteM,  and  OrUwceras, 
at  the  expense  of  the  ^nui  NauHlu*  of  LinnsBus. 

Omelin,  whose  edition  of  linnnua  appeared  about  the 
same  time  with  the  work  of  Bniguifae,  requixet  bat  Utile 
notice.  Four  or  five  new  i^enera  were  added  to  tiie  Syatema 
NatwrtBt  which  xeoeived  in  this  edition  a  great  numbnr  of 
species,  too  many  of  them  added  carelessly  and  in  a  manner 
to  create  conAision,  instead  of  dissipating  it. 

In  1791  Poli  published  the  first  volume  of  his  splendid 
work,  Tettacea  utriuique  Sidlies  eorumque  Hiatoritf  et 
Analome.  Of  the  care  with  which  the  details  are  wrought 
out,  and  the  magnificence  and  accuracy  with  which  tney 
are  illustrated,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  But 
while  Poli  avoids  the  errors  of  those  who  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  testaceous  moUuskd  on  the  structure  of 
the  shell  alone,  he  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rests 
his  arrangement  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  only,  with- 
out aDyc^renoe  to  the  baia  part  or  Bludl.  He  divides  the 
MoUutea  into  three  orders: — 1.  M<Muica  WaduataiSepia 
&e.  of  Unnaoi,  and  the  Wtoiu  and  Strpt^  of  the  sa«ne 
author),  2.  Molkuea  rntmtia  (Gastropods  of  the  mote 
modern  authors).  3.  MoUutca  mbtiHenOa  (Multivalves  and 
Bivalves  of  the  old  school,  and  characterised  as  being  pro- 
vided with  a  long  foot,  as  being  fixed  to  rocks  or  free,  and 
as  always  wanting  fa  Iwad  and  eyus). 

Of  th^  Ihmilies  the  most  natural  are  the  Bivalves,  and  their 
arrangement  is  based  upon  the  structure  of  important  parts. 

little  seems  to  have  been  dune  for  the  science  from  1789 
to  1798,  a  period  which  included  the  French  revolution 
and  its  reign  of  terror ;  but  in  1 798  a  new  era  commenced, 
and  George  Cuvier  published  his  Tbi/eou  EUmentaire  de 
THittoire  NatweiU  des  Animaux.  This  great  man,  dearly 
Bttreeiving  that  Guettard,  Adanson,  GeoStoy,.  Huller,  and 
P^li  took  a  right  inew  of  the  principles  of  claa^flcation  when 
th^  proposed  the  organization  of  the  animal  as  its  basis, 
adopted  that  method,  and  united,  as  Hdlas  had  done,  under 
the  name  of  Molluiea  both  the  Vermet  iMt^btsca)  and 
Vtrmei  (Twtacea)  at  Linneeus.  Considering  the  absence 
3r  presence  of  a  shell  as  a  contingency  of  secondary  import- 
ance, he  divided  the  MoUusca  into  three  sections, — the 
Cephalopodout  MoUusca,  the  GoMtropodoui  MoUusca,  and 
tJie  Ace^alous  MoUutca.  Finally  he  arranged  this '  Second 
Grand  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom'  in  six  classes,  and 
gave  the  following  method  in  hit  last  edition  of  the  Rigne 
Animal  (1830). 

MOLLUSCA 
Uass  I. 

CBPHALOFODA. 

1.  Septa  of  LinnsDus,  containing  the  followmg  genera  and 
rabjenera:  Octopus,  Polypus,  ETcdone,  Argonauts.  Belle- 
ropSon.  JLoligo,  Lol^psis,  Onychoteuthis,  Sepiola,  Sepio- 
teuthia,  and  the  Cuttles  properly  eo  called,  viz.  Seiua  of 
Lamarek.— 2.  Nautilus  of  Liunnus,  eontaining  Spirals, 
the  Nautili  ^  roperly  so  called  (Nautilus  pompiliua,  &c.), 
Lituus,  t.ortolus.  and  Orthoceras. — Bslemmtes,  includ- 
ing Actinocomax?*.— 4.  Atnmonites,  including  the  Ammo- 

*  In  Uie  trxl  Acbaocomax  It  luclndcd  in  lha  MotloB  spuropriatod  to  the 
r— BtlmiiftirfL  tt™!!**  **  »«  »  gmut.  Iittlic*TU>l«UMbodlqiu* 


nites  pioperW  so  called  (Simplegades  ef  De  HontflictX 
Planites  of  De  Haan,  CentitM,  (Mulitea,  Ghilutes,  Gontfr> 
tites,  Pelagus,  Scaphites,  Baculites  (Tiianitea,  Rhabdites. 
IcthyowcoiilesX  Hamites.  Turrilites  (the  last  with  M. 
Audouin'8doubt).~5.  Conimna  (NummuUtes  of  LainaidOb 
with  their  infiniQr^  genera.  [FoR&HiinnxA.] 

CUusII. 

PTBKOPODA. 

1,  Clio.  2,  Cvmbulia.  3,  Pnmmodermon.  4,  Limaema, 
t,Hyataa.  6,  CVetxforo,  including  Cre8eis,Cuvieria,  Psyche 
and  £urybia,  of  M.  Rang,  and  perhaps  Triptera  of  Quoy 
and  Gaimard.   7»  Pyrgo  (fossil). 

Class  UL 

OASTKBOPCnU. 

Order  1. 
Pulmonifera. 
$1. 

Putmonifera  Terrestria. 
1,  Limax,  including  Limax  properly  so  called.  Arton, 
Vajnnulus.  Testacella  and  Parmocella.  2,  Helix,  includ- 
ing Helix  properly  so  called.  Vitrina  (HeUcolimax  of  F6- 
russac).  Bulimus.  Pupa.  Chondrus  and  Sueoinea.  Z, 
ClautiUa.  4,  Achatina  (including  Polyphemus  of  De 
Montfort). 

Pulmonifera  Aquatica. 
1,  Onehidiwn.   2,  Hanorbu.   3,  LimtUBUS  or  Larauea 

4,  /W»Mt  nearvhic^  Cuvier  would  plac^  Scarabm  of  De 
Montjwt.  5,  Auricula,  including  Carychium  of  pe  F£ni»* 
sao.  7,  M^ampm  (.Cmonntbu,  uim.) 

Order  2. 
Nudibranchiata. 
\,  Doris.   2,  Onehidorit.   Z,  Ptocamoceroa.  Pblyeera. 

5,  Tritoma.  6.  Thethys  or  Tethys.  7,  ScyiUea.  8,  Glau- 
cus.  9,  Lamogerus.  10.  Eolviia.  11,  Cavolina.  12, 
FiadeUina.  13,  Tergipes.  14,  Butiris.  IS,  Piacobni»- 
duu. 

Order  3. 


Inferobranchiats. 
%Diphymdia. 

Order  4. 
Tectibranchiata. 


1,  Pteurobranchus.  2,  Pleurobranchaa  (Pietwobran- 
ckidium  of  De  Blainville).  3,  Aplysia.  4.  Doktbella,  5, 
Notarchut.  6,  Bwsaiella.  7,  Ahera,  including  Bullna, 
Bulla,  and  the  Akeres  properly  so  called  ([>oridium  of 
Meckel,  and  Lobaria  of  De  Blainville).  8,  Gastroptertm. 
9.  UmbnUa. 

Order  5. 
'  Heteropoda.  (Lam.) 

These  were  all  comprised  by  Forakal  under  his  genus 
Plerotrachea,  and  comprehend 

1,  Carinaria.  2,  Atlanta.  3.  F^rola.  4,  the  TimorieTtnes 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  5,  the  Monophoret  of  the  same. 
Pk^HrotofPiKm  is  placed  here,  but  with  doubt. 

Order  6. 

Pectinibranchiata. 

Family  of  Trochoids. 

].  Trochut  (mcluding  Tcctus,  Calcar,  Rotella,  C^ntbari- 
dus,  Infundibulum,  Telescopium,  Solarium,  and  Euompba- 
lus).  2,  TWAo,  including,  ati  genera  and  subgenera.  Turbo 
properly  so  called  <vhich  comprises  both  Turbo  and  Mele- 
agns  of  De  Montfort),  Delpninula,  Pleurotomaria,  Turri- 
tella,  Scalaria ;  together  witii  certain  terrestrial  and  fresli- 
watra subgenera,  viz.:  Cyclostoma,  Valvals,  and  Puludina; 
and  the  ^Doiring:  Littorina,  Monodon,  Phasianellu,  Am- 

fiuUaria  (including  Lanistes  of  De  Montfort),  Helicina,  Me- 
ania, Rissoa, Melanopsis,  Pirena,  Acteon  (Tonmlella,  Lam.), 
Pyramiddla,  Janthina,  Nerita,  Natica,  Pelorouta,  Velates, 
Neritina,  and  CUthmi. 

Family  of  (^puloids. 
1,  Capului  (Pileopsis  of  Lftmarck).   3,  Hipponyx.  3, 
CrtpiAda-    4,  Pileotus,    3.  iVoMee/Zu^Cimbcr  De 
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Family  of  Buccinoids. 
1.  Comu.   2,  Cypreea.   3,  Ovula,  or  rather  Ovulutn,  in- 
•luding  VolvB  (Raaiui  ?)  and  Oatpumus  of  De  Uontfttrt. 

4,  Terebellum.  3,  l^oiuta,  including  Oliva,  Volvaria,  the 
true  Volutw  (subdivided  by  Brodenp*  into  Cymba— Cym- 
biara  of  De  Montf.— Melo,  md  Voluta),  Marginella,  Colum- 
bella,  Mitra,  And  Ganeellaria.  6,  Bvednum,  including  Buc- 
einum  of  Bruguidre,  Nasia,  Sbania,  Ancillaria,  .i^lium 
(the  Tuna,  and  Fhrtridge  TuAs)*  Hvp(^  Purpun,  Unieor- 
nus  (MoDoceroi^  Lara-),  RicioiUa  (Siatrum  of^  De  Uootf.). 
Concholcpas.  Cassia,  Cassidaria  (Morio  of  De  Monif.),  and 
Terebra.  7,  Cerithium  (including  Potatnidea).  6,  Murex, 
including  Murex,  Brug^  which  comprises  the  Uuticea  pn>- 

Sirly  so  called  (Murex,  De  Montf.),  and  Brontes,  l^phis, 
hicoreus,  Aquillus,  JLotorinm,  Thton,  and  Trophon  of  the 
same ;  Ranella  (including  ApoUon  of  De  Montf.) ;  Fusus 
(including  Fusus  and  Latirus  of  De  Montf.) ;  Strutbiolaria ; 
PLeurotoma;  Clavatula;  Pyrula  (including  Fulgur  of  De 
Montf.),  and  Fasciolaria.  %  Siromtrw  (inctudmg  Strombua, 
Lam.,  Pteroceras  Scwtpllnria,  and  Uippochrenes). 

Order  7. 
Tubutibranoh  iats. 
I,  Vermetutt  iiudnding  Vermilia.   2,  Magilut.   Z,  9Ui- 
quaria. 

Order  8. 

Soutibianchiata. 

1,  HaUatitt  including  Padollus  as  a  subgenus,  and  Sto- 
matia.  2,  FUturella.  3.  Bmargitmia  (Palmahnm  of  De 
Montfort).  4,  Parmophorut  (Scutua  of  De  Hontlbit). 

Orders. 

Cyclobranohuta. 
\,PaieUa.  Chiton. 

CbsalV. 

ACKPHALA. 

Order  1. 

Acephala  Testaoea  (with  four  branchial  fn/UMg,  or 

e^ets), 

Famfly  of  Ostraceana. 
1,  Aeardo,'¥  Brug..  or  Ottracite*^  La  Peyronse.  including 
Radiolitea,  Sphatrulitea,  Calceola,  Hippurites  and  Bato- 
lites.   2,  0*hw.Linn.,  inoludin([Ostrea,Brug.,  Gryph»a, 
Pecten,  Lima,  and  Pedum.    3,  Hinnitts.   4,  Piagiottoma, 

5,  Pwhyte*.  6,  Dianehora.  7,  Podoptit.  8,  Anama.  9, 
Ptacuna.  10,  Spondylus,  from  which  Lamarck  has  sepa- 
rated Plicatula.  1.1,  Mallewi.  I '2,  Vulsella,  13.  Perna, 
from  which  have  been  separated  Crenatula,  (Servillb,  Ino- 
ceramas,  C!)atiUua,  and  Fulvinites.  ii,  Ethma.  \b,Avi- 
cuia,  including  Margarita.  16,  Pinna.  17,  Aroa,  Linn., 
including  Area,  LanL,  Cucullna,  PeMunculu^  and  Nuoula. 
J  8,  Trigonia. 

Family  of  Mytilaeeana. 
1,  Miftilwt,  Linn.,  including  Modiola  and  Lithodomus  2, 
Anndon,  includinE  Iridina,  Dipsaa,  Sh-  3,  Unto,  including 
Hyria  and  Castalia.  4,  Cardtta.  3.  Cypricanb'a,  and  the 
Corallii^taga  of  M.  de  Blainviile,  yerurieardia,  and  Cnu- 
aatella  (Paphia,  Roiss.). 

Family  of  Chamaceans. 
1,  Chama,  Linn.,  including  Tiidacna,  Hippopns,  Cbanu 
(Brug.),  Diceras.  and  Isocardia. 

Family  of  Cardiaceans. 
1.  CanftufRiincludingHemicardium.  2,Doinae.  3,Cy- 
das,  including  Cyrena,  Cyprina,  and  Galathea.  4,  Corbu, 
Cuv.,  FimMot  M^erle.  TelUna.  6,l.onDe«.  7,  Lucina. 
a,  Vngulina.  9,  Venus,  including  Astarte  (Crassina,  Lam.), 
Cythenea,  Capsa,  and  Pethcola.    10,  Corhtda.  II,  Sfyetra. 

Family  of  the  Enferm£s. 
1,  Mya,  including  Lutraria,  Anatina,  Solemya,  Olycyme- 
ris,  Paoopea,  and  Pandora.  2.  Byssomya.  3,  RiatOla.  4, 
Soimt  including  Sanguinolaria,  Psammobia,  and  Psammo- 
thea.  it  PholM.  6,  Teredo.  7,  Fishdana.  8,  Gtutro- 
ebmuu   9,  Tersdina.    10,  CUwageUa.    1 1,  AspergUlum. 

Order  2. 
Acephala  without  shells. 
1st  Family  (Simple), 
t.  Biphora.  including  Thalia,  Salpa,  and  Dagysa.  2, 

•  In  the  *  Viigae  Aninkl,' '  Sowarti.'  !•  cnoiMnMb  mlnwd  Ik  'BmL' 
fThespeciMilgiiiMb*  Bniit, '  Bnejrolopu'  pLrAlE  l,S,3i*ppNn  Ip  ba 


Ateidia,  indnding  Qfnthia,  Phanusia.  OaTClliDa.  and  Bd 
tenia. 

2.  Family  (Aggregate). 
I.  BotryUtu.   %  iywwna.   3,  IblyeSmm. 
Cta«  V. 

BRA.CH10POIUL 

1,  Ltnguia.   2,  TertbratuUi,  including  Spirifer  andTk*- 
a,  (kiiicmln.  moluding  Diacina  aad  Oraaik 
Caasa  VI. 

CraitHOPODA. 

CUpas  and  Triton,  loon.) 

1.  JwK^  inoUiiiiig  Pentabaout.  PoU^ipea,  CiMnt 
Otion,  and  Tatralaimia.  8,  Bedama,  induding  Acuta, 
Conia,  Asema,  PyKoma,  CkMboaia,  Cmuia,  Goruu^  Ta- 
bicineUa,  and  DiaMma. 

$uch  i»  the  method  finally  proposed  by  Canar ; 
while  perusing  it,  the  reader  should  remembwc  thM  M  had 
the  advantage  of  reference  to  almost  every  autbrar  oTaoti 
who  bad  vritten  on  the  subject,  down  to  th«  y«M  19M. 
Not  that  this  at  all  datracta  from  the  fxoelleot  we  which 
he  has  made  of  the  materials  at  hia  oommand.  and  tb*  grand 
philosophical  views  which  he  took  of  thia  istrioal*  d«pait> 
nwnt  of  loology. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  1 79S,  whan  Laaaiek  benn  h» 
puhlieatioas  on  the  MoUusca.b7  a  papec  in'whiek  te  se- 
parated the  gnat  genus  Sepia  mto  thne  gowm  ;  aaa  ■ 
1799be8»vB  toUw  vbkU  hu  iVodroMiwof  anew  etesnlca. 
ttOD'of  shells,  wherein  be  eatabliahad  several  new  eeM«^ 
In  this  work  be  states  his  adhesion  to  the  pnnoqilea  and 
views  of  Bruguiire,  whilst  piafiting  by  the  obsorvatioiis  of 
Cuvier  as  to  the  oiganixation  of  the  animala.  biU  rcoarks 
that  he  has  been  emnpelled  to  nstriet  stUl  more  the  ^ 
raeten  of  the  genera,  and  consequently  to  ai^:inent  tbcw 
number.  In  iSOl,  when  he  pubUsbed  bia  Animauxiau 
vertibrM,  be  seems  to  have  been  oonvinoed  of  tbe  juattee  oi 
the  views  ot  Cuvier:  and  no  longer  confining  hia  attention 
to  the  sbells.  he  followed  very  nearly  the  example  <tf  thsl 
great  sooli^t,  and  rested  his  system  upon  theorgnnimlMn 
of  the  soft  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  form  of  the  «hall  (tf  dw 
animal.  The  Ist  vol.  of  the  taat  edition,  whioh  reoerwd  tta 
corrections  of  lamarck'i  own  hand,  was  pubbsbad  in  IBIS, 
and  tbe  lastTol.  in  IS9S:*  the  fbHowiog  is  the  »n«n«^ 
ment  left  by  him. 

Before  we  enter  upon  that  pctrt  of  the  syfttom  which  « 
strictness  heloojcs  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  wil*  be  neee^ 
ary  to  give  a  stwcinot  view  of  Lamarck's  ArmeUtU,  Thaie 
be  divides  into  three  orders:— 

t  The  Apod  Annelids,  oontainiog  the  Hirv^mdte  or 
Leeches,  and  the  Lumbrieides  or  Worms  (gcbi«r6ea}. 

IL  The  Aatennated  Annelids,  containing  i^  Aphndi- 
tideB,  the  NereididtSy  the  Kwieidida,  and  the  Amphimnmi^ 

III.  The  Sedentary  Annelids,  containing  the  Dortvikd^, 
which  include  Arenicola  and  Siliquaria;  the  Mafdnmdmt 
which  include  Clymene  and  Denialium ;  the  Ampkitritidtf- 
whioh  comprise  Pectinarift,  Sabellaria,  Terebella,  and  Am- 
phitrite,  and  ^e  Serpulida  (Spirorbia,  Serpula,  Vwnuli^ 
Galeolaiia,  apd  Mikgilua). 

The  Ann^dt  immediately  precede  Lamarck's  Class  X 

GiSRHIPBDBS. 
Order  1., 
Semle  Cirrhipedet. 
$  1.   With  a  quadiivalva  operculum. 
Genm :— Tubicinella.  Ckironula.   Bal»nua.  Aiawtft 
^  i.    With  a  bivalve  opwrculuni. 
Pyrgoma.  Creuiia. 

Order  3. 
PtthtneulaM  Cifrhipedat. 
$  1.   Body  completely  enveloped  by  it«  tunic  Sbdl 
ooraposed  of  contiguous  pieces,  leaving  a  ftee  iaaue  to  thi 
animal  when  tb^  are  opened. 

Anatifh.  Folhcipes. 
$  2.  Body  completely  enveloped  by  its  tuqic.  vh^  np- 
vertbeless  hv  an  anterior  opening.  Shell  fbrmedof  sepaiau 
{nacest  Vh^h  have  no  need  to  open  thenuel*ef  for  the  ' 
'  of  the  arm*  (tf  the  animal. 

Cineras.  Otion. 

•  Then  b  Miollwt  rdWnd  of  Lamwtk'a  '  Ammm  nn  — - 

Digitized  by  VjUO^  IL 
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CUhXI. 
CoHcumu. 

OnW  1. 

C<md»ifera  JDimyarta. 

Two  muMles  of  attachment  at  least  Shell,  internally, 
with  two  muscular  impressions,  which  are  separate  and 
kitanL 

(1)  Shell  r^lar,  i^nwsUy  •quintfe. 

(A)  Shell  gi^iiDg,  in  genial,  at  the  lataral  tttnmitiM, 
ill  Talvei  beiiif^  approxiimted. 

(*)  Crattipede  Conc^^^.— Mantle  with  its  lobes  united 
anteriorly,  Mther  entirely  or  partially;  foot  thick  posterior: 
of  toe  shell  always  remarkahle,  often  considerableL 

(1)  Shell  either  contained  in  a  tubular  sheath,  distuict 
from  its  valves,  or  entirely  or  partially  incrusted  in  the  waU 
of  the  nheathk  or  projeotiDg  coctomaUy. 

Family  Tubioolidset. 
^Ai^rgiUum.  ClavageUa.  Fistulana.  Septaria.  Terodina. 

(2)  Shell  without  a  tubnlar  sheath. 

(a)  Ligament  external. 

(t)  Shell  either  furnished  with  accessoi^  pieces  Ibreign 
ttma  its  Talves»  or  gaping  very  much  anteriorly. 

Family  Fhtdadidn. 
Pholaa.  Oaatrochnia. 

(tt)  Shell  without  aooestory  pieces,  and  gaping  at  the 
latend  extremities  onlyi 

Family  fiMaudak 
Stden.    Panop«a.  Olycymnaris. 

(b)  Ligament  intemaL 

Family  Myids. 

Mya.  Anatiua. 

(**)  Tenuipede  ConcA(/er«.— Mantle  with  its  lobes  not 
united,  or  hardly  united  anteriorly  ;  foot  small,  mmprossod ; 
gaping  of  the  shell  ofleu  considerable. 

(1*)  Ligament  internal. 

Family  Haetrids. 

(1)  Ligament  internal  only. 
(a)  Shell  gaping  on  its  sides. 
Lutraria.  Mactra. 

{b)  Shell  not  gaping  st  its  sides. 
Crassatella.  Eryvina. 

(2)  Ligament  visible  externally,  or  douhtoy  one  part  be- 
ing internal,  the  other  external. 

Ungnlina.  Solemya.  Amphidesma. 

Family  Corbulid». 
fSliell  ineiTiivalve.    lignimnt  bilmtaL) 
Corbulo.  Pandora, 
(ft)  LigamoLt  external  only. 

Family  Ijthophagids. 

Boring  shells  without  accessory  pieces,  without  any  par- 
ticular sheath,  and  more  or  less  gaping  at  their  anterior 
aide.    Ligament  of  the  valves  intwnal. 

SaxicavB.   Petricola.  Venerupts. 

Family  Nympludaa. 
Two  cardinal  teeth  at  most  in  the  same  valve.  Sfa^ 
often  gaping  a  little  at  the  lateral  extremities.  ligament 
external ;  Nymphs,  in  general,  gaping  outwards. 

(1)  Solen-like  Nympnidee- 
Sanguinolaria.    Psammobia.  Psammolm, 

(2)  Tellen-likeNymphidEB. 
(a)  Lateral  teeth,  one  or  two. 

Tellina.   Tellinides.   Corbis.   Lucina.  Donax. 
(6)  No  lateial  teeth. 
Ci4»a.  (^BssiDa. 

(B)  Shell  closed  at  the  lateral  extremities,  whan  the 
valves  are  closed. 

(***)  LamOHpede  Ctmc^ert.  Foot  flattened,  UnwUi' 
Anin,  not  jiosterior. 

Family  Conchids. 
Three  cardinal  teeth  at  least  m  one  valve,  with  many 
or  less  in  the  other.   Lateral  teeth  sometimea. 
1.  Fluvmtile  Cmwhidse. 

4  (.aiMidi  doM  BOt  UM  ihPlaniiulfaHi'itel'  Int  U  la  sow  wxwMnlhr 
gmptoyii  U  waatan  to  dwiipMbi  hwily  that  ws  bin  tiuuht  it  ad* 

vuabU  to  •dovtiha  fonn  te  tha  Unsn&ka  fiuoUlM. 


Shell  with  lateral  teeth,  anH  covered  widi  a  fUse  epidiv- 

mis. 

Cycles.    CyreDH.  Galathea. 
3.  Marine  Conchidn. 

No  lateral  teeth  in  the  greater  numbet ;  rarely  an  epider> 
mis,  which  covers  the  whole  shell  except  the  ninbomas. 
Qrpnna.   Cytherea.   Venus.  Venericardta. 

family  Cardiids. 
Cardinal  teeth  irregular,  either  in  their  form  or  situation* 
and  accompanied,  in  general,  by  one  or  two  lateral  teeth. 
Cardium.   Cardita.  Cypricardia.   Hiatella  and  Isorar- 

dia. 

Family  Arcidai. 
Cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  intrant,  and  disposed  in 
each  valve  on  a  line  which  is  either  straigltt,  or  arched,  or 

broken. 

CucuUsea.  Area.  Pectunaulus.  Nucula.  Trigoniaand 
Castalia. 

Naiidee. 

Fluviatile  shells,  whose  hinge  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  an  irregular  cardinal  tooth  which  is  simple  or  divided, 
and  with  a  longitudinal  tooth  which  is  prolonged  under  the 
corselet ;  and  sometimes  is  without  any  tooth  at  all,  or  is 
furnished  along  its  length  with  irregular,  graoulous  tuber- 
cles. 

Muscular  impression  posterior  and  compound.  Umbones 
with  the  epidennts  peeled  ott,  and  fieqnently  eroded. 

Unioh  Hyria.  Anadonta  (or  rather  Anodon)  and  Ir^ 
diiuL 

(****)  Miguim  Conek(ftrt. 

Family  Chamidm. 
Shdl  irregular,  inequivalve.   A  single  cardinal  tooth 
which  is  oblique  and  subcrenate,  inserted  into  a  little  pU  in 
the  opposite  valve. 

Muscular  impressions  two^  distant  lateral.  Bxtemil 
ligament  depressed. 
Dieeras.   Chama.  Btheria. 

Order  2.  * 
Conchifgra  Monomjfarta. 
Only  one  muscle  of  attachment,  which  seems  to  traveise 
their  body. 

Shell  with  an  internal  aubcentral  muscular  impression. 
<*)  L^ammit  nMUginal,  elongaied  on  the  botder,  sub- 
linear. 

(a)  SbeU  toansverse,  equivalve,  with  uk  ekx^nled  mill- 
eular  iminssion,  bordering  the  upper  limb. 

Family  Tridacnidse. 
IVtdacna.  Hippopus. 

(6)  Shell  longitudinal  or  subtransverse,  with  a  muscular 
impression  contracted  into  an  Isidated  spaoe  without  bor- 
dering the  limb. 

(■*■)  Ligament  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  shelU  and  al 
ways  entire. 

Family  Hytilids. 

Hinge  with  a  subintemal  ligament,  which  is  marginal, 
linear,  very  ehlit*,  occupying  a  great  part  of  Um  anterioi 
border.   Shell  rarely  filiated. 

Modiola.  Uytilus.  Pinna. 

(tt)  Ligament  at  the  lower  bwder  of  the  shell,  or 

divided. 

Family  Malleidse. 
Ligament  maninal.  suUinear,  either  intenupted  by  ere- 
nuIatioBB  or  serial  teeth,  or  altogether  simple.   Shdl  sub- 

inequivalve,  foliated  * 
Crenatula.    Perna.    Malleus.    Avicula.  Meleagrma. 
(**)  Ligament  not  marginal,  contracted  into  a  shortqtaoe 

under  the  umbones,  and  not  forming  a  tendinous  tube 

under  the  shell 
la)  Ligament  internal  or  demi-intemal.  -  Shell  n^ular, 

•compact,  not  foliated.* 

Family  Pectinids. 

Pedum.  Lima.  Plagiostoms.  Pecten.  Plicatula.  SpuD- 
djrlus.  Podopeis. 

(6)  ligament  internal  or  demi-intemal.  Shell  ineyular, 
foliated,  sometimes  papyraceous. 

Family  Ostreid*. 
(1)  ligament  demi-internal,  shell  foliated,  but  nerarUui- 
less  ofken  acquiring  great  thickness. 
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GkjrpbMu   Oitreft.  Vulsella. 

(i)  ligament  internal.    Shell  delicate,  papyneeous. 
Placuna.  Aiiomia. 

(***)  Ldgament  either  null  or  unknown*  or  repreianted 
by  a  tendino^  chord  which  Kuatains  the  sbelL 
<a)  Ligamsnt  and  animal  unknown.  Shell  very  ineqoH 

Family  Rudistida. 
Sphsrulitei.  BadiditM.  Galcwla.  Birottritei.  Dimuul 
Crania, 

(6)  ffliell  adhennt,  either  immediately  or  « teudinoiu 
chord  which  snstaini  it,  and  serves  as  a  li|^ment.  Animal 
with  two  opposed  arms,  which  are  opposed,  ciliated,  and 
oirrhoiu. 

Family  BrachiopodtdsB. 
Conchifera  having  near  the  mouth  two  opposed,  elon- 

Stedt  ciliated  arrai^  rolled  spirally  when  in  rwose.  Mantle 
obated,  the  lobes  separated  anteriorly,  envdoping  or  co 
vering  the  body. 

Shell  bivalve,  adhering  to  marine  bodies,  either  immedi- 
atdy  or  by  a  tendinous  chord. 
Cnbieula.   Terebratula.  Lingula. 

Class  XII. 

MOLLtnCA. 

Order  1. 
Pteropoda. 

No  foot  fcr  oeeiang.  nor  arms  fbr  pngieas  or  aeiaing  the 
iw.  Two  fins  ^pcMod  and  similar,  proper  Ar  natation. 
My  free  and  floating. 

Hyalaa.  Cli&  Cleodora.  limacina.  Cymbnlia.  Pneu- 
nodermon. 

Order  2. 
Gaiteropoda. 

Animals  with  a  straight  body,  nmer  spiral  nor  enveloped 
in  a  shell  whichcan  contain  the  entire  animal;  having  under 
the  belly  a  foot  or  muscular  disc  united  to  the  body  nearly 
throughout  its  length,  and  serving  for  creeping. 

dome  naked,  others  protected  bv  a  doival  shell,  not  im- 
bedded ;  and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  eontaioiog  a  shell 
BMie  or  less  hidden  in  their  mantle. 

Ist  Section. 
Hydrobranchiaia. 
Btanchis,  whatever  be  their  position,  elevated  either  in 
a  net-work,  in  laminsa,  in  a  pectinated  fwm,  or  in  a 
ribbon-like  shape.    The  animals  of  this  section  breathe 
water  only. 

(a)  Branchim  external,  placed  above  fbe  mantle,  either 
on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and  being  in  nopartienlar 
cavi^. 

Family  mtonidn. 

Glaucus.   Eolis.  Tritonia.   Scyllsa.   Tethys.  Doris. 

(A)  BranehtB  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
disposed  in  a  lon^tudinal  series  round  the  body,  or  on  me 
aide  only;  not  b«ng  in  any  particular  cavity. 

Family  Phyllididc 
Phyllidia.  Chitonellus.   Chiton.  Patella. 

Family  Semiphyllididte. 

Bnnchis  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
disposed  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  the  rig^t  side  of  the 
body  only. 

Reurdbrandiaa.  Umbrella. 

(e)  BranchisB  placed  in  a  partiealar  can^  upon  the  back, 
situated  anteriorly  near  the  neck.  Shell  alwa3«  externa^ 
and  covering  the  soft  parts. 

Family  Calyptneidse. 

Parmophorus.  Emamnula.  Fissurella.  Kleopais.  Ga* 
lyptnea.   Crqiidula.  Ancyluft? 

id)  BranchisB  placed  in  a  pariiculsr  cavi^  towacda  the 
posterior  part  of  Uie  back,  and  covered  either  by  tlw  mantle 
or  by  an  opwcular  escutcheon. 

(t)  Notentacula. 

Family  Bnllidn 
Akera.   Bullna.  Bulla. 
(t+)  With  tentacula. 

Family  Laplyaida. 
Laplysia.  Dolabella. 

2nd  Section. 

PneumfAranckuiia. 
BranChm  creeping,  in  the  form  of  a  vasealar  net-work, 


on  the  wall  of  a  particular  cavity,  the  aperture  of  which  is 
a  bole  which  the  animal  contracts  or  dilates  at  its  pleaaiua 
Animals  of  this  section  breaUie  neUiing  but  air. 

Family  liroacida. 
Onchidiuni.  Parmacella.   limax.  Testaodla.  Titrna. 

Orders. 
Trachelipoda. 

Body  spiral  in  its  posterior  part,  this  pert  being  irnarsleil 
from  the  foot,  and  always  enveloped  in  the  afaelL  IIm  fast 
freck  flattened,  attached  to  Uie  lower  base  of  tike  neck,  or  ta 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  serving  forcmeptny.  Sb^ 
spirivalve  and  sheathing  (engainante). 

SectiMk  I.  (Phytiphagous.) 

Trachelipods  without  a  projecting  siphon,  and  rvspiiug 
in  general  by  means  of  a  bole.  The  greater  part  phfftiplm- 
gom  and  furnished  with  jaws.  Shell  with  the  apertan 
entire,  having  at  its  base  neither  dorsal  rabaaoending  netdi 
nor  canal. 

*  Trachelipods  respiring  air  only.  Shell  spirivalve,  ua- 
armed  (mutique),  not  distinctly  nacreous. 

Family  GolinuteidB  (terrestrial). 

(a)  Four  tentacles. 

Helix.  CarocoUa.  Anostoma.  Helicina.  Pt^ai.  Om 
silia.   Bulimus.   Achatina.  Suceinea. 

(b)  Two  tentacles. 
Auricula.  Cyclostoma. 

Family  Umnsidse. 

Amphibiotis.  Living  in  the  water,  but  coming  to  the  sup- 
&oe  to  breathe.   Shell  with  a  sharp  edge  to  the  lip. 

Ptanorbis.   Physa.   Lymnma,  or  rather  Limneea. 

(**)  Tiaohelipods  breathing  walOT  only.  Brancbim  pro- 
jectile in  form  of  filaments,  tamins  or  tufU  in  the  braa- 
cbial  cavity.  Shell  often  nacreous,  and  oflen  also  hari^ 
protuberant  parts  on  the  surface. 

(a)  Shell  tluviatile,  operculated,  the  left  border  of  wUA 
does  not  resemble  a  demi-partition. 

(t)  Shell  with  disunited  borders. 

Family  Melanids. 

Helania.   Helanopsis.  Pirena- 

(tt)  Shell  with  united  borders. 

Family  PeristomidB. 
Valvata.   Paludina.  Ampullsria. 
ib)  Shell  floviatile  or  marine,  whose  left  border  or  lip 
resemblea  a  demi-partition. 

Family  Neritidee. 
Navioella.  Neritina  (fluviatile).  Nerita.  Natica  (marine), 
(e)  Shell  marine,  whose  left  lip  does  not  resemble  a 
demi-partition. 
(t>  Shell  ttoating  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Family  JanthinidaB. 
Janthina. 

(tt)  Shell  not  floating,  having  the  aperture  vei;  wids; 
no  columella. 

Family  Macrostomidae. 
Sigaretus.   Stomatella.   Stomatia.  Haliotia. 
(ttt)  Aperture  without  any  particular  width ;  m 
the  columella. 

Famfly  Plioacida. 
Tomatella.  Pyramidella. 
(tttt)  No  plaits  on  the  columella, 
(a)  Borders  of  the  aperture  united  circularly. 

Family  Scalaridse. 
Vermetua.  Sealaria.  Delpbinula. 
(A)  Borders  of  the  aperture  disunited. 

Family  Turbinids. 
Solarium.    Botella.   TVochus.    MonodoDta.  or  rather 
Monodco.  Turbo.   PUnaxis.   Phaatauella.  Turritella. 
Section  II.  (Zoophagous.) 

Trachelipods  with  a  projecting  siphon,  and  which  ooIt 
breathe  the  water  which  arrives  at  the  branchim  by  meaia 
of  this  siphon.  These  feed  on  animal  substances  only,  are 
marine,  have  no  jaws,  and  are  fhraished  with  a  zetmeiile 
proboscis. 

Shell  spirivtdve,  sheathing  the  soft  parts,  with  an  npertim 
which  is  either  canaliculated.  or  notched,  or  turned  m  si 
its  base.  ^ 

(a>  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  of  iti 
iqperture;  and  the  right  border  of  wlvisa  lio  does  not  riianp 
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Family  Ciiialiferid«. 

«1. 

No  coutant  bourreiet  on  the  right  tip  of  the  species. 
Cerithiuni.  Plenrotoma.  Turbinelw.  Cancelluui.  Fss- 
eiohuia.   Fusus.  Pvrula. 

5  2. 

A  constant  bourreiet  on  the  right  lip  in  all  the  species, 
(a)  No  bourreiet  on  the  spire. 

StruthiolaruL 
O)  Bourreiet*  on  the  spire. 
Ranella.   Murex.  Triton. 

(6)  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  of 
its  aperture,  and  the  right  border  of  whose  lip  changes  its 
form  with  age,  and  has  a  sinus  inferiorly. 

Pteridn  (Ail£es  or  Wing-shells). 
Rostellaria.   Pterocera,  or  i-ather  PterocGras.  Strombus. 
(c)  H^tiW  with  a  short  canal,  ascending  posteriorly,  or 
with  an  oblique  notch  at  the  base  of  its  aperture,  this  aemi- 
canal  being  directed  towards  the  back. 

Family  Purpundie  (PurpurifSres). 
(1. 

An  ascending  canal,  or  recurved  towards  the  baok. 
Cassidaria.  Cassis. 

M- 

An  oblique  notch  directed  backwards. 

Ricinula.  Purpura.  Monoceroa.  Concholqias.  Herpa. 
Dolium.   Buccinum.   Ebuma.  Terebra. 

id)  No  canal  at  the  base  of  the  aperture  bnt  a  subdorsal 
notch  and  plaits  on  the  columella. 

Family  ColumellidsB  (Columellaires). 
Columbella.   Mitra.   Voluta.   Marginella.  Volvaria. 
(«)  Shell  without  a  canal,  but  having  the  base  of  its 
aperture  notched  or  versant,  and  the  whorls  of  the  spin 
large,  compressed,  and  enrolled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
last  whorl  nearly  entirely  covers  the  others. 

Family  Convolutids  (Enroul6e8). 
Ovula,  or  rather  Ovulum.   Cyprseo.  Terebellum.  An- 
oillaria.  Oliva.  Conus. 

Orderly. 

Cephaiopoda. 

Mantle  in  form  of  a  sac,  containing  the  lower  part  of  the 
body.  Head  projecting  from  the  sac,  surrounded  by  arras, 
which  are  not  articulated,  but  furnished  with  suckers 
(ventouses),  and  which  environ  the  mouth.  Two  sessile 
ey«s;  two  horny  mandibles  to  the  mouth;  three  hurts; 
aotes  separate. 

1st  Division. 
Polythalamous  Cephalopoda. 
Shell  multilocular,  enveloped  completely  or  partially,  and 
which  is  enclosed  in  the  poslarior  part  of  the  "Mimiili  often 
with  adherence. 

*  Shdl  multilocular,  with  simple  ohamberB. 
(I).  Shell  straight  or  nearly  straight :  no  spiral. 
Family  Orthoceratidn. 
Belemnites.  Orthoceras.   Nodosaria.   Hippuritaa.  Co- 
nil  ites. 

(2).  Shell  partially  spiral:  last  wborl  oontinued  in  a 
straight  line. 

FamiW  Litvolitidn. 
Spirula.   mrdina.  lilnola. 
(3).  Shell  semi-discoid:  spire  eeoBntrie. 

Family  Cristacidae. 
Renulina.   Cristellaria.  Orbioulina. 

(4)  .  Shell  globulose,  spheroidal,  or  onl,  with  envdoping 
whorls  or  partitions  umted  en  tunique. 

Famfly  Spherulids. 
Miliohu   Gyn^na.*  Helonia. 

(5)  .  Shell  diseotd,  with  a  central  spire,  and  partitions 
.  imdiating  from  tha  centre  to  the  cireummrenee. 

Family  Radiolididn. 
!  Botalia.  Lenticulina.  Plaomtula. 

(6)  .  Shell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire,  and  pBrtitiona 
wlUch  do  not  extend  from  the  centre  to  the  eircmnfbrance. 

Family  Nautil  idm. 
Diaoorbta.  SideroUtes.  PolystomeUa.  Vortiiaalis.  Num 
mvlitM-  NantQus. 
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**  Shell  multihicular,  with  chambers  pinkad  (deeoupfa 

at  the  edges. 

Family  -AmmonitidB. 
Aromonitea.  Orbulites.  Ammonoceras.  Torrilites.  Bn 
eulites.  « 

2nd  Division 

Monothalamous  Cepnaiopods. 
Shell  umloeolar,  entirely  external,  and  enveloping  tha 
animhl. 

Genus,  Ai^ onauta 

3rd  Division. 
Sepiary  Cepnaiopods. 
No  shell,  either  internal  or  extemaL   A  solid  free  creta- 
ceous or  horny  body,  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  greatn 
part  of  the  animals. 

Genera --Octopus.   Loligopsis.   lol^  Sepia 

Order  V 
Heteropoda. 

Body  free,  elongated,  swimming  borixon'tallv.  Head  dis- 
tinct ;  two  eyes.  No  arms  surrounding  the  nead ;  no  feet 
under  the  belly  or  under  the  throat  for  creeping.  One  or 
more  fins,  without  any  regular  order,  and  not  duposed  by 
pairs. 

Genera : — Carinaria.   Pterotrachea.  Phylliroe. 

Such  was  Lamarck's  arrangement,  as  he  finally  left  it, 
after  various  modifications  in  the  course  of  his  publicatioDS, 
from  the  commencement  of  them  to  the  second  edition  of 
his '  Animaux  sans  vertdbres.'  During  that  interval  many 
authors  had  presented  their  views  to  the  public,  and  we 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  them. 

In  1800,  M.  d'Audebard  de  FIrussac  (the  father)  pro- 
duced a  system  of  Concholo^  based  on  Uie  consideration 
of  the  animal  and  its  shell.  He  introduced  some  observa- 
tions on  the  complete  or  incomplete  state  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  spiral  cone '  of  the  shell,  and  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  fbot,  under  the  neck  or  under  the  belly  of  the  Gastro- 
pods. His  views  were  limited  to  the  terrestrial  and  fiuvia> 
tile  Molluska,  or  *MuBculites,*  as  he  calls  them,  and  aub- 
divides  them  into  orders  almost  as  numerous  as  his  genera, 
among  which  we  find  Helicolimax,  forming  the  passage 
between  the  Limaces  and  the  Heliens. 

The  work  of  M.  Bosc,  in  the  supplements  to  Buffon 
(Det.,  1802),  may  be  considered  as  rather  of  a  retrograde 
character,  for  it  still  clung  to  the  system  of  Linneus  as 
amended  by  BruguiSre ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
already  made,  we  find  him  adhering  to  the  terms  MoUum- 
COU9  Wornu  and  Tettaoeoiu  Wottm,  as  designating  the 
Naked  and  Testaceont  Molltuca,  His  divisions  were  nearly 
those  of  Bruguidre,  though  he  adopted  the  new  subdivisions 
which  Cuvier  and  I«marck  had  established,  and  appears  to 
have  been  oonscious  of  the  value  of  those  innovations.  Boso 
was  an  observer,  and  had  studied  many  of  the  Mothuta  in 
a  Vving  state.  He  established  many  new  &cts  and  some 
new  genera. 

In  1803  appeared  the  Prodromut  of  the  work  of  Drapar- 
naud,  which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  in  1808, 
on  the  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Hollusca  of  France.  This 
work  is  conceived  and  executed  in  a  philosophical  spirit, . 
and  with  rational  views  of  a  natpral  system  of  classification. 
He  abandoned  the  arbttrar}-  method  of  Llnnasus,  and  re- 
turned to  the  principle  proposed  by  R^umur  (1711)  in  his 
'  Memoir  on  the  Ph)gressiTe  Motions  of  Shells,*  making  .Ua 
classification  that  of  Cuvier. 

The 'Natural  History  of  Mollusca,'  for  Sonnini's  edition 
of  Buffon,  was  hardly  commenced  by  Denys  de  Montfort, 
and  almost  entirely  executed  by  M.  de  Roisvr.  The  elassi- 
fleatiott  is  carried  out  on  the  principles  of  Cuvier,  but  the 
author  differs  from  Cuvier  on  some  points,  as,  fi»  instance, 
in  thinking  that  the  section  of  the  Anodons  ought  not  im- 
mediately to  follow  that  of  the  Oysters,  and  that  the  apei^ 
tare  whidi  Cuvier  regarded  as  anterior  in  Biphora  was  rtudly 
posterior — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  snpported  by  MM. 
Bosc,  P£ron.  De  Blainville,  Chamisso,  and  Kuhl.  In  thia 
work  the  ai^alogyof  the  Polythalamous  or  chambered  shells 
is  pointed  out.  M.  de  Roissy  appears  to  have  perceived  the 
passage  from  the  Univalve  to  the  Bivalve  Molluska  by 
means  of  the  PatelUe,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  placed  Aapergilium  near  to  Ffstulana,  a  position  which 
it  still  holds. 

M.  Dumiril,  in  1806,  pubti^ed  jn^^u  '.^ooliogi?  Aoaiy 
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tique'  a  classiAcation  of  MoUmca  nearly  aimilar  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  M.  Dum^ril  divides  the  Molltuca  into  five  orders : 
(^Bhakpuda,  Pteropoda,  Gattert^todot  Aoephaia,  and  Bra- 
emopoda.  Ilia  principal  noveltiea  In  this  puUioatbii  were 
a  diviuon  of  fthe  Oatteropoda,  according  to  their  onruis  of 
respiration,  into  three  fiunillee— i)nino6raficAiala.  Stphono- 
brancfuata,  and  Adelobranchiaia — wbioh  correspond  nearly 
to  the  three  divisions  aaOiblLsfaed  oo  the  sQruoture  of  the 
ahell ;  and  a  separation  of  the  Brachiopoda  as  a  distinct 
ocder. 

In  1B08  Denys  de  Montfort  published  bis  Univaives 
Cloiionneet,  and  in  1810  the  second  volume  of  his  Concky- 
liolo^e  Syttemaiique,  containing  the  Univalvet  non  Cloi- 
tonnee$.  His  genera  are  very  numerous,  and  not  many  of 
them  are  retained  at  present  by  zoolo^ts,  though  they  are 
for  the  most  part  neatly  defloed.  His  method  Is  only  car- 
ried out  With  r^rd  to  the  Univalves ;  but  hit  primary 
division  resta  upon  the  number  of  valves,  and  is  separated 
into  Umtxihtt.  Multivalve$,  and  Bhxdoet,  as  in  the  systems 
of  the  older  ooncholt^ts.  He  differs  however  in  restrict- 
ing the  term  MtUtwaioet  to  ebeUs  made  up  of  several 
united  pieoe%  without  any  solutioa  of  continuity ;  whilst  he 
applies  the  term  Dimwdoet  to  sheUs  made  up  of  many 
pieces,  but  not  coherent  nor  adhermt  to  each  other*  as 
Teredo,  Fistulana,  Balanus,  &c. 

Oken.  in  1810,  read  to  the  society  of  Gottingen  a  paper 
upon  the  knowledge  of  Hollusca  apart  from  their  shells  and 
upon  a  natural  classification  established  upon  this  basis; 
and  carried  out  this  principle  in  his 'Manual  of  Nat  Hist.,' 

SubHshed  at  Jena  in  1616.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
0  more  than  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  work,  which 
he  will  And  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  principle  of  arrangement,  and  there  is  some- 
what too  much  of  change  of  name  ^ut  his  genera,  of 
which  there  are  hut  tew  really  new;  nor  can  we  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  work  of  H.  Rafinesque  (]?telenno, 
1814).  About  the  year  1816  much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  Aggregated  Mollutea  by  Lesueur,  r>esmarest,  and  above 
•11  bytne  great  Savi^y.  and  in  1817  M.  de  Blainville  first 
made  known  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  he  after- 
wards carried  out  to  its  completion,  and  to  which  we  shall 
call  attention  in  the  proper  place.  The  systems  of  Goldfuss 
tend  Ranzani  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1820,  the  first  at 
Nuremberg  and  the  second  at  Bologna;  the  first  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compilation  of  the  labours  of  those  malacolo- 

S'tts  who  had  embraced  the  natural  system ;  and  the  basis  of 
e  second,  as  far  as  the  Cirrhipeds  are  concerned,  rests  on 
the  structure  of  the  shell  and  its  operculum  without  r^rd 
to  the  animal,  and,  as  fer  as  rebates  to  the  acephalous  mul- 
Insks,  does  little  more  than  give  new  denominaUons  to  the 
Ibur  sections  of  that  division. 

H.  de  Etruasac  (the  son)  divided  (1819)  the  MoUusoa 
into  two  grand  section^  tlu  CephaSoiu  and  the  Acej^ut- 
htm. 

Cephalous  Hollusoa. 

These  are  dUvided  into  three  classes— Cephalopoda  Ptaro- 
pods,  and  Gastropods. 

The  first  class,  Cephaiopodg,  contained  the  two  orders, 
Decapods  and  Octopods,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Leach.  This  class  in  the  qrstem  of  De  Firussac  embraces 
all  the  naked  cephalopoda  and  all  the  animals  with  multi- 
locu^  shells;  but  was  sul&aquently  considerably  modified 
in  a  joint  work  with  M.  d'Orbigny. 

The  second  class,  Ptenpodt.  which  originally  consisted  of 
the  families  Hyaleofe,  Limacinca,  the  Clios,  the  Pneumo- 
derms,  and  the  PbylHrhoes,  also  underwent  considerable 
changes  in  a  subsequent  and  joint  work  with  M.  Rang. 

The  third  class,  Oa$tropodt,  are  divided  iiUo  the  following 
orders  and  suborden: — 1.  Nudibianehians  (Anthrobran- 
cfaiana  and  Polybnmohians).  2.  InferobiaDclUans  (Philli- 
dians  and  Semi-philUdiana).  3.  Teetihranchians.  4.  Pul- 
monians  without  an  qwnnilum  (Geophilians,  Gehydrophy- 
lians,  and  Hygrophilians).  5.  Op^rculated  Pulmooiana. 
6.  Pectinihranchiaiu  (Pomastomes.  Hemipomastomes,  Apo- 
maa tomes,  and  Adeloderms).  7.  Scutibranchiaos  Ormieis, 
(Haliotis.  &c),  Calyptracians,  Heteropods.  8.  Cyclobran- 
chians  (Chiimobnuiduans  and  Polyplaxiphores). 

Aoephalons  Hollusoa. 

Tbe^  are  divided  into  four  classes  '  Cirripedes,  Brachio- 
poda, Lamellibranchians,  and  Tuniciers. 

The  first,  Cirripede*,  is  divided  into  the  orders  "Sessile 
Gnipedea  and  Pedunoulated  Cirripedes. 


The  second,  Brachtopodf,  contains  the  three  famffiii 
LingulidsB,  Terebratulids,  and  Cranidae. 

The  third,  LamMbranchiaiu,  comprehends  fin  orda»- 
the  Ostraeeana,  Mytilaeeans,  Benetiers  (Tridacos  sad  Bis- 
poous),  the  Cardiaeeans,  and  the  £n&nn^  (Myida^  Sok- 
niOB,  Pholidm,  and  TubioolidB). 

The  fourth,  Ttmieien,  cmsists  of  tiie  two  nrdenTbOii 
Ascidians  (TetbidsB  and  the  Pyrosomes)  and  Tb^  In- 
dians (Biphora,  &&). 

In  England  Dr.  Leaoh  had  been  active  in  introdueiiigi 
natural  system,  as  appears  from  his  publi^ed  papei^  ib- 
scriptions,  and  works.  He  had'  it  in  contem{riaU«itopab- 
lish  a  general  history  English  MoUusca:  but  Ibe  wa 
distressing  of  maladies  deprived  Boology  of  one  of  itsoM 
iealous  cultivators,  and  the  work  has  never  sppeand. 

Mr.  Gray  (John  Edward)  published  in  the  London  Medi- 
cal Repotitory  (1821),  his  system,  whieb  divides  tbe 
Hollusca  (taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  itt 
seven  classes. 

The  first,  A^ticbraekiophtra  (Cephalopods)  codhu  of 
three  ordns— Anosteophora,  Sepisphora,  and  NaotOt- 
phora. 

The  second,  Gcuteropodophora,  is  divided  into  three  lub' 
daMes—Pnewnobranchia,  Oryptobrcmehia,  and  Oi/m 
bronchia. 

The  first  of  these  eubclatsei  contains  two  orders— Add^- 
pneumona  and  Phaneropneumooa.  Tbe  second  ambiiM 
nine  orders— the  Ctenobranchla,  which  are  divided  ialon 
sections  by  the  application  of  a  new  principle,  vis.  lc  font 
of  the  operculum  :  the  Trachelobranchia ;  the  Honoplean- 
branchia  ;  tbe  Notobmnchia ;  the  Chismatobranchia ;  the 
Dicranobrancbia:  the  Cyclobrancbia;  thePolypUcopbon: 
and  the  Dipleurobranchia.  Hm  third  olatt  eoiuiitft  of  tn 
onlers— Pygobranefaia  and  Poiybranehia. 

Hr.  Gmy's  third  oiass,  <AMlcrapl*roflAora;  eonannb 
with  tbe  Heten^ioda  of  Lamarck,  and  u  umflv  tolLle 
Blainville'a  order  Nut^brancfaiata. 

The  fourth  class,  Stamatopterophora,  oorrespoadinr  vilk 
the  Pteropoda,  contains  two  orders,  PteroteanchiaauDie 
tyUobrancoia. 

The  fifth  daas,  Sae&m^ara  (Tuoieiwt  of  Lansrck),(Sfr 
sists  of  three  orders— ^ololnnohisi,  Tomobiaocho,  tsi 
Diphyllubranchia. 

The  sixth,  CotuAophora,  consists  of  orders  d^ndiugfli 
the  number  of  muscular  impressions,  and  denominstediiBB 
the  form  of  the  foot,  as  Cladopoda,  Leptopoda,  niyllopil^ 
Pt^onopoda,  and  Micropoda. 

The  seventh,  SpirobraekicphoFa,  corresponds  Tith  tk 
Brachiopoda. 

M.  de  Blainvill^  who  in  1SI4  had  published  bate 
sketch  of  a  metho^eal  arrangement  of  the  ifaloBmi,  ■ 
he  designates  the  animals  on  which  we  are  treating  ^ 
Airther  developed  that  method  in  1817  in  his  '  Prodnoa' 
of  a  general  ciasaifloation  oi  the  animal  kingdom.  He 
organ  upon  which  that  arrangement  is  based  is  the  «^ 
of  respiration,  and  it  was  finally  perfected  in  tbe  oetlM 
which  appeared  in  his  *  Haaad  de  Halsoogie,'  (18U).  V( 
here  give  an  outline  of  it 

Type. 
Halacosoa. 
Class  L  Gephalf^hocm. 
Order  1. 
CrpptodibrancfUaia. 
Family  1.  Octocera,  containing  the  genus  Octopu, 
includes  Eledone  (Leach)  andOcythoe  (Rafinesque). 

Family  2.  Decaoera,  including  tbe  genus  LoligoiSepiob 
and  Cranchia,  Leach.  Onychoteuthis,ljchtenst.,theS^ 
tated  Calamaries,  Pterotenthis,  Bepfoteuthis)  and  tbs  gnia 
Sepia.  Beloptera. 

Orders. 
Celtulaeea. 

Family  1.  Spherulacea,  consisting  of  the  genus 
rincluding  Polloutes  of  De  Hontlbrt),  Meloaia  (iDcladUe 
Borelis  of  De  Montfort),  Saracenaria,  and  Textulam- 

Family  2.  Planulacea,  comprising  Renulina,  indidat 
Frondieularia  of  Defrance  j  bju  PMurofdis,  iwii^iinKl''*^ 
nularia  of  Defrance. 

Family  3.  Nummulacea,  containiiu;  NummnliiM.  in- 
cluding Lycophria  of  De  Hontf. :  Helicites,  ioctudiaKB*- 
talitea  and  Egeon  of  Do  Mont.  rSiderolites,  includingliD*- 
porua  and  Siderolit^  pf  ^ jMpnf^  ^^i^^Da,  iads&>( 
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Ilotes,  Helenia,  and  ArchaiM  of  the  same;  Plaoentula, 
including  Eponides  and  Florilus  of  the  same ;  and  Vortiri- 
ftlis,  including  ThemeoD,  Sporilu^  and  AndioniedeB  of  the 
same. 

Order  3. 
Plylt/thalamacea. 
Family  1.  Orthooentta.  G«n«ra*  (with  simple  chambers 
or  partitions),  Belemnites,  including  Callirhoe.  Hibohthes, 
Forodra^us,  Cetocis,  Acamas,  and  FacUteaof  De  Montt; 
GoQuUna;  Conilites,  iaoluding  Achelois,  Amimooua,  and 
Tbatamua  of  the  Mnne;  Orthocfias.  including  Nodoffaria 
(Lam.)..  Reophax.  and  Holouua  of  De  Moirtf.  **  (with 
sinuous  ehambersK  Baonlites.  indudiiig  TirMitea  9t  4ie 
same. 

Family  2.  Lituacea.  ^enen  *  (with  umple  ohamhers)^ 
lohthyoaarcolithes;  Lituota;  Spirnlai  indudiog  Hortolus 
and  Lituites  of  De  Mou(f„  and  Spirolina  of  Lam.  **  (with 
ainuoui  flbambera),  Hamitei  and  Ammonooeratita. 

Family  3.  Criataeea.  Gmam,  Cnpidulina,  iOQluding 
Astac<4us,CaQeriB,and  Periplesof  DeMontf.;  Oreay;  and 
litithurii. 

Family  4.  Ammonacea.  GmfrOtDUeorbitei;  Bcai^itea; 
Ammonites ;  and  Bimpt^as,  including  Ammonites,  Planu- 
Utes,  and  Amaltheus  of  0b  Montf. 

Family  S.  Nautilacea.  Genera,  OrbuUtes,  including 
Aganidea  and  Pelagus  of  De  Montf. ;  Nautilus,  including 
Angulitfaes,  Oceanua,  and  Bisipbytes  of  the  same  ;  Folysto- 
mella,  including  Geophonus,  Pelorua,  Elphidium,  Fbone- 
mus,  Cbrysolus,  and  Melonis  of  the  same ;  Iienticubna, 
Including  Patroclea,  Nonion,  Macrodites,  Robulua,  Lam  pas, 
Pharamum,  Antenor,  Clisiphontea,  Rhinocurua,  Henon, 
and  Spinoterules  of  t^e  same. 

Family  6.  Turbinacea.  Getura,  CHbicides ;  Rotalites, 
including  Storilua,  Cidarollus,  and  Cortalus  of  De  Hoait 

Family  7.  ^rriculacea.  Ganus,  Tunrilite*. 

Class  n. 
Paracepbalopbora. 
Subclass  I. 

Paracephalophota  Dioica  (Aquatic,  but  capable  of  living  fyt 
some  time  out  of  wat«). 

jl. 

Organs  of  respiration,  and  shell  non-symmetrical,  and 
almost  eonstantly  turned  spirally  tVom  left  to  right 

Order  1. 

SiphotiobratKhiata. 

Family  1.  Siphonostomata  (Murex,  Linn.)-  Gmera  * 
ino  persistent  bourrelet  on  the  right  lip),  Pleurotoma,  in- 
eluding  Clavatula,  Lam.;  Rostellaria,  including  Hippo- 
nhrenedof  De Mon tf :  Fusns, including  Latirusof  uo Montf. ; 
Pyrula,  including  Fulgur  of  De  Montf.,  and  Melon^na 
Bnd  Rapana  of  Schum. ;  Fasciolaria;  Tnrbinella,  including 
Polygonum  of  Schum. ;  Triton,  including  Lotorium,  Aquil- 
lus,  and  Persona  of  De  Montf.,  and  Stnithiolaria  of  Lam. ; 
Ranella,  including  Buffo  and  Apollon  of  De  Montf. :  Murex, 
including  Bront^,  Chicoreus,  Typhis,  and  Phos  of  the 
same. 

Family  2.  Entomostomata  (Buocinum,  Linn.).  Genera* 
(Turriculated  Eotomostomee),  Cerithium.  including  Ver- 
tagua  of  Schum.;  Triphora  or  Tristoma  of  Desnayea*; 
Nerin6  of  Defrance,  Potamides  of  Brongniart,  Pyrazus  of 
De  Moatf.,  and  Pirena  of  Lim.;  Melanupsis;  Planaxis; 
Subula.  *•  (Turbinaceous  Entomostomes,  or  those  whose 
spire  is  moderately  elongated  and  rarely  sub^urriculated), 
^erebra;  Ehuma;  Buccinum,  including  Alectrion  and  Cy- 
clops of  De  Montf.,  and  Nassa  of  Lara.  ***  (Ampullaceous 
Sntomostomes,  or  those  whose  shell  is  in  general  globulose), 
Uarpa;  Dolium,  including  Perdix  of  De  Montf. ;  Cassidaria, 
including  Oniscia  of  Sowerby ;  Cassis ;  Ricinula,  including 
Sistrura  of  De  Montf.;  C^ancellaria;  Purpura,  including 
Monoceros  of  De  Montf  ****  (PatteloTd  Entomostomes,  or 
those  whose  shell  is  in  its  totality  very  wide,  very  fiat,  with 
a  spire  but  little  marked,  and  no  columella),  (Joncholepas, 

Family  3.  Angyostomata.  Genera  *  (an  operculum), 
Strombus,  including  Pteroceras  of  Lam.;  Conns,  including 
Rhombus,  Cylinder,  Rollus,  and  Hermes  of  De  Montf.  ** 
<no  operculum),  Terebellum,  including  Seraphs  of  De 
Montl^;  Oliva;  Anoillaria;  Mitra,+ inoluding  Turris  of 
X>e  Montf. ;  Imbriearia  of  SchuuL,  and  OoncBlix  of  Swun- 
t  Hr-Onrmnd  M . da BUbnOU that  UMNwManwIl  hmycfnat- 


son ;  Voluta,  including  Turbinellus  of  Oken  and  Cymbium 
of  De  Montf.;  Marginalia,  includmg  Volvariaof  lAm.; 
Periboluft;t  C^pxna;  Ovu.la,  including  Calpumua,  Vlti- 
mus,  and  Radius  of  De  Montf. 

Older  3w  ^  . 

AMiphonobranckiata, 

Family  1.  Goniostomata  (Trochus,  linn.).  Genera, 
Solarium,  including  Maduritesof  Lesuenrand  Euomphalus 
of  Sowerby;  IVochus,  including  Inflindibulum.  PnoruSt 
Calcar,Tectu8,Telescopium  andCantharidus  of  De  Montf., 
and  Rotella  of  Lam. 

Family  2.  Choostomata  (Turbo,  Linn.).  Genera,  Turbo, 
inclutUiM  C^anculua  and  Meleagris  of  De  Montf. :  Labio 
of  OkenTMonodonta  of  Lam.,  and  Littorina  of  De  Femssac; 
Pleurotomarium ;  Delpbinula,  including  Trigonostoma; 
Turritella;  Proto;  ScaWria,  including  Aciona  of  Leach; 
Verraetus ;  Siliquaria ;  Magilus ;  Valvata  -  Cyclostoma,  in- 
cluding Cyclophorus  of  De  Montf. ;  and  Paludina. 

Family  3.  Ellipsostomata.  Genera,  Melania ;  Rissoa, 
including  Alvania  of  Risso ;  PbasianelU;  AmpuUaria,  in- 
cluding Laniates  of  De  Montf. ;  Helicina,  including  Am- 
pullinaand  Olygira  of  Say;  Flourocerus,  including Oxf- 
tfSme  of  Raflnesque. 

Family  4.  Hemicyclostoma  (Nerita,  Linn-)-  Genera, 
Natica,  including  Polinices  of  De  Montf, ;  Nerita.  *  (right 
lip  dentated,  Nerita,  Lam.),  Peloronta  of  Ofcen  and  Clithon 
of  De  Montf.  **  (right  lip  not  toothed),  Neritina,  lAm.; 
Velates,  De  Montf. ;  Pileolus,  Sow. ;  Septaria. 

Family  fi,  Qxystoma.   OmuUt  Jantiiina, 

Subclass  n. 
Paraoeplialophora  Monoioa. 
$1. 

Ocgam  of  mpintion,  and  shell,  where  it  exists,  noiMym< 
metricaL 

Order  1. 

Pulmobrtmehiaia. 

Family!.  Limnaeea.  Gen«Ki, Limnna, includingRadix 
of  De  Montt  and  Qmphiscola  of  Rafineaque;  Physa; 
Pfanorbis. 

Family  2.  Aurieulacea  (Voluta,  pars,  Linn.).  Genera, 
Pedipeg,  including  TomatellaX  and  Conovulua,  Lara.; 
Auricula,  including  Scarabus  of  De  Montf.,  Carychium 
of  MiilK,  and  Phylia  of  Gray ;  Pyramidella.} 

Family  3.  Limacinea  (Helix,  lann.,  terrestrial).  *  (anterior 
border  uf  the  mantle  elevated  into  a  roll  (bourrelet).' and  not 
abuckler;  a  shell).  Genera,  Succinea,  including  Amphi- 
bulimus,  Lam.;  Bulimus,  including  Bulimulus,  Leach; 
Acbatina,  including  Lignus  and  Polyphemus  of  De  Montf. ; 
Clausilia;  Pupa,  including  Chondrus  of  Cuvier,  Gibbua  of 
De  Montf.,  Vertigo  of  Mull.,  and  Partula  of  De  F^russ. ; 
Tomt^res  (Anostoma,  Lam.) ;  Helix  *  (circumference  of 
the  shell  coiiittantly  carinated  or  subcarinated  at  all  agea, 
Carocolla,  Lam.),  including  Iberus,  Caracolus,  Acavus,  and 
Zonites  of  De  Montf,  and  Helicella  of  Lam.  **  (anterior 
border  of  the  mantle  enlarged  intoa  )und  of  buckler;  shell 
null  or  nearly  membranous),  Helicolimax,  including  Kelt 
carion  of  De  F^russ. ;  Testacella ;  Parmaoella ;  Limacella ; 
Limax,  including  Arion  of  De  Ftruss. ;  Philomique  and 
Eumgte  of  Rafln.;  Onchidium,  ioeluding  Veronicella  of  De 
Bhdttv. 

Order  2. 
Chumobranehiata. 

Corioedb;  Sigaiatiia;Cr]rpto«toma;OxiDoe;Stomatella;| 
ana  Velutina. 
Order  3. 
Monoplettrobranchiata. 
Family  1.   Subnlysiacea.  'G^»i«ra,  Berthella ;  Pleuro- 
branchus;tf  and  Pleurobranebidium. 

Family  2.  Aplysiacea.    Genera,  Aplysia,  including  Ao- 

t  Pnlwbly  only  the  todus  of  Cn>n*"<  notwithitandlag  AdaoMo'i  obtcrrm- 
tion,  thut  ha  bodiMii  both  youiig  aad  ulJ  one*.  Hh.  no  doubt, mw  them  in 
TBrioui  itaKBi  of  growth,  durioK  which  the  young  of  CypHM  pot  on  my 
difbraot  •mcta.   ll»  nfttatai  the  young  of  a  Cypm 

t  M.  do  hWavUle^  In  ni>  iMt  eairecttoo*.  Ihat  ike  ln»  ToranMla 
•honM  bo  MMntad  ftoDi  PedipM,  becauN  the  ly?t  sTIhi  Wlar  pW  is  ope/. 
ciilate<l>  M  Mr.  On;  pointed  out  to  turn. 

iOpercuUted,  kcooidiag  to  Mt.  Grmy. 
Should  ba  united,  the  orbicuUi  ipMin  at  loart,  mVh.  CtvptortoBB,  Qnoy 
and  Gaima'd.   De  BUinvUle. 
ft  M.  de  BlainTill*  tUnka  Uiat  Wartnda  and  Ocrvlfta  or  Q^.txd 
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teoD  of  Oken;  DdUwUb;  Bunatella;  Notucbui;  ud 
Slysia. 

Family  3.  Patello'idea.  Genera,  UmbnlU  (Aeudo  of 
M^erle);  Siphonaria;  and  Tylodina. 

Family  4.  Akera.  Genera^  Bulla,  including  Aplustre  of 
Sehum.  and  Atytand  Scaplunder  of  De  Montt;  Bellero- 
phiu;  BaUna;  Lobaria;  Sormetna;  Gasten^tsfa;  and 
Atlu. 

Order  1. 
Aport^ranchiata. 
Family  1.  Thecotomata.    Genera,  Hyalsa;  Cleodora, 
including  Vag^oella  of  Daudin  and  Styliola  of  I«MUeur ; 
Cymbulia,  including  Argivora  of  Lesueur ;  and  Pyrgo. 

Family  2.  Gymnosomata.    Genera,  Oio,  including  Clio- 
ditea,  Quoy.  and  Gaim- ;  and  Pneuuodemuu 
Family  3.  PiiloBomata.    Genue,  Pbylline 

Older  2. 

Family  1.  T«tneeraU.  Giffwra,  Olancua;  Laniomrus; 
Tergipes;  Gavolina;  Solida;  Dermatobnnehus;  and  Pla- 
cobranohus. 

Family  2.  Dioarata.  Omera,  Scyllca;  Tritonia;  and 
Tethya. 

Ordsr  3. 

Cydobranchiata. 

Genera,  Dom,  including  Polyaera  of  Cuv. ;  OncfaidiHiB ; 
and  Peronia. 

Order  4.  . 
lT\/erobranehiaUu 
Qenera,  Phyllidia  and  Linguella. 

Onler 

Nucleobrunchiata. 

Family  1.  Nectopoda.  Genera,  Pterotiacbea,  including 
Firola,  Ifiroloides  and  8agite!la  of  Laaueur;  and  Cari- 
naria. 

Family  2.  Pteropoda.  Genera,  Atlanta,  SpinteHa*  and 
Argonauta. 

Subclass  III. 
^uacepbalophora  Hermaphrodita  (Patella,  Linn.). 
}1. 

Orgarn  of  respiration  and  sbell  symmetrical. 
Older  1. 
OurAoiraiMAMto. 
Qema,  Dentalium,  including  Entale  of  Defr. 

Order  2. 
Cervicc^mmrMata, 

Family  1.   Retifera.   6«nta  P&tella,  inelnding  Heldon 

of  De  Motitf. 

Family  2.  Branchifera.  Genera  Fiaeurella ;  Emarginula, 
including  Rimula  of  Defrance ;  and  P*rm<^horus. 

5  2. 

O^ana  (^respiration  and  shell  non^symmetrioal. 

Order  3. 
ScuHbranchiata. 
Family  I.    Otidea.  G^^era,  HaliotU,  including  PadollUB 
of  De  Montf.,  and  Stomatiaof  Lam. ;  and  Ancylus. 

Family  2.  Calyptracea.  Genera,  Crepidula:  Galyptrna; 
04>u1uB ;  Hipponyx ;  and  Notrema. 

Class  III. 
Acephalophora. 

Order  1. 
PalHotranchiaku 
J  I. 

Shell  symmetricaL 
Genere^  Lingula,  Terebratulo,  including  Pentamerus, 
Bpirifer,  and  Productus.  Sow.,  Strygocepbalus,  Defr.,  and 
Magas  ;Tfaecidea;  Strophomena;  Pachytes;  Diaachora;and 
Podopsis. 

Shell  non-symmolrical,  irregular,  constantly  adherent. 
Genera,  Orliicula,  including  Diacina,  Lun.;  and  Crania. 


Order2.  , 

Rudista. 

Genera,  Spherulites;  Hippurites;  RadioUtM;BiRNtritei 
including  lodamia  of  Deft.;  and  Colceola. 

Orders. 
Lamellibranchiata. 

Family  1 .  Ostracea.  Genera,  Anomia ;  Placana ;  Har- 
pax ;  Ostrea ;  and  Gryphea. 

Family  2.  Subostraeea  (Oitrea,  Linn.}.  Genera,  Ostrea; 
Spondylus;  Plicatula;  Hiunites;  Pecten,  including  Ama- 
sium  and  Pandora  of  Megwle,  and  Netthea  of  Drouet , 
Pedum ;  and  Lima. 

.  Family  3.  Mai^aritacea.  G«n«ra,  Vulsella ;  Malleus; 
Perna;  Crenatula;  Inoceramua:  Cattllui;  Pulvinitea;  Ger- 
villia ;  and  Avicula.  including  Hargaritiphora  of  H^eric: 
Mai^^ta,  Leach,  Meleagrina,  Lam. 

Family  4.  Mytilac^  Genera,  Mytilus.  including  Ib- 
diola  and  Lithodorous  (Uthophaga  of  Hegerle) ;  Pinna. 

Family  5.  Pol^rodonta,  or  Arcacea  (Area,  Linn.)*  Genera, 
Area,  including  Trisis  of  Oken,  and  Cucullasa  oi  Lam.; 
Pectunculus ;  and  Nucula. 

Family  6.  Submytilacea.  *  (species  with  an  epideimif 
and  nacreous ;  freshwater).  Genera,  Anodonta,  indudinf 
Berpolis,  I^ch,  Iridina,  Lam..  Dipsas  of  I^ach,  Alasmiao- 
donta  of  Say,  and  Cristaria  of  Sebum. ;  Unio,  includiof; 
Hjrria  and  Oastalia  of  Lam.  *  *  (q>ecies  without  aa 
evident  epidermis,  not  nacreous,  and  more  or  len  pse- 
tinated;  marine).  Cardila,  intduding  Venmcaidia  ail 
Cmieardia  of  I^m. 

Familjr  7.  Cfaamafiea.  *  (shell  irrwular).  Game, 
Chama,  including  Chamostrea  of  De  Roisay ;  IMcmi, 
Stheria.+  **  (snell  regular).  Tridacna,  including  Hip- 
popus ;  Isoeardia;  Trigonia,  including  Opis  of  Defr. 

Family  8.  Conchacea.  §  1.  Regular  Conchacea  viUi 
lateral  distant  teeth.  Genera,  Cardium,  including  Hemi- 
cardium  ;  Donax,  including  Capsa,  Lam. ;  Tellioa,  including 
Tflllinides,  Lam. ;  Lucino,  including  I^oripes  of  Poli,  An- 
phidesma  of  I^Jll.,  Fimbria  of  Megerle,  Corbis  of  Cut.; 
Cyclaa,  including  Cornea,  Corbicula,  and  Ptsum  of  Me- 

ferle,  Cyrena  and  Galatheea  of  Lam. ;  Cyprina;  Mactra;aud 
Irycina.  (  2.  Regular  Conchacea  without  lateral  dislaal 
teeth!  Crassatella;  Venus,  including  Aitbenua  ot  Polk 
Venus,  Cythersa,  and  Crassina  of  Lam.  (Astart*  of  Soa- 
erby,  Nioania,  I.each),  Triquetra  of  De  Blainv.,  and  Ka- 
coma  of  Leach.  $3.  Irregular  Conchacea;  Veneruin,  in- 
cluding Rupellaria  of  Fl.  de  Bell.,  and  Petricola  of  Lsu.; 
Coralliophaga :  Clotbo ;  and  Un^litw. 

Famdy9.  Pyloridea.  $  1.  Ligament  internal.  Genera, 
*  Corbula;  Spbsna;  Osteodesma,  including  Rupicola  e( 
Fl.  de  Bell. :  Thracia ;  Hemicyclostoma ;  and  Anatia. 
**  Mya.  including  Erodona  of  Daudin;  Lutricola,  ia- 
cludiog  Ligula  of  Leach,  and  Lutraria  of  Lam.  $  2.  L^' 
ment  external  and  convex.  Psammocola,  including  Psul 
mobia  and  Psammotea  of  Lam. ;  Soletellina;  Saneuinolam 
Solecurtus ;  Solen ;  Solemya ;  Glrcimera,  including  Utd- 
conrha?;  Panopeea;  Saxicava;  Byssomya;  Rbomboidis; 
Hiatella,  including  Biapbolius  of  Leach;  GwtrodiBBB; 
Clavagella;  and  A&pergillum. 

^  Funih  10.  Adamacea.  Gswro,  Pholas,  including  Ul^ 
tesia  of  Leach;  Teredina;  Teredo;  Fistulana;  and  S^iaia 

Order  4. 

HeterobranchieUa. 

Family  1.  ABcidiacea(Ascidia,  Linn.).  Tribe  1.  Stmpt 
Ascidians.  Genera,  Ascidia ;  Bipapillaria ;  Fodia.  TVibe  i. 
Aggregated  Ascidians,  Pyura ;  Dutoma,  including 
lina  ofSayign.;  Botryllus,  including  Diazoma  and  Polv- 
cUoa  of  Savign.,  and  Polyeyclus  and  Botryllus  of  I  jol: 
SyntHcum,  including  Enomlium,  Didermum,  and  Aplidim 
of  Savipn.,  and  Pulmouella  of  Lam. 

Family  2.  Salpacea.  Tribe  1.  Simple  Salpians.  Ge 
nera,  Salpa,  including  the  genera  Monoidkore  and  Tiow- 
rienna  of  Quoy  and  Gaimud.  Tribe  S.  A^regated  Sir 
pians,  PyroBoma. 

Sub-t}pe. 
Halkntocoabia. 
Class  L 

Nematopoda. 

Family  1.  Lepadicoa.    Genera^  Lepas  ;  Gymnt^epM 
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mc  udia^  Otion  and  Cineras  of  I^each ;  Pentalepaa,  in- 
cluding Pentalasmis  and  Pollicipes  of  Leach ;  Fdlylepaa, 
including  Scalpellum  of  Leach  ;  and  litholepaa. 

Family  2.  Balanidea.  (Balanus,  Bnig.)-  *  (operculum 
uticnlated,  and  more  or  leas  vertical).  Genera,  Balanus, 
lacluding  Acasta  of  Laach;  Oehthosia;  Conia,  including 
Asemus  of  Ranzani;  Creusia,  iocludiDgPyrgoma  of  Savign.; 
and  Cfbtbalatnus.  *  *  (operculum  not  articulated,  and 
mora  or  less  horizontal).  Coronula,  including  Chelomibia  of 
Xeafli,  Cetopin  and  Diadema  of  Ranxani,  and  Tubioinella 
of  Lam. 

Classn. 

PoLTFLAXlPRORjL.   (Chiton,  Uon.) 

Genera,  Chiton,  including  Chitonellus  of  Lam.,  and  Cbi- 
tonellus  of  De  Blainv. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
■jutems  of  Sfihumacher,  I^treille,  and  Rang,  though  they 
will,  the  latter  especially,  which  is  in  many  respects  a  happy 
oombioation  of  the  systems  of  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  De 
Blaiaville,  vith  some  alteraUons,  well  repay  the  student  for 
their  perusal. 

The  organization  of  the  animals  above  treated  of  will 
be  foand  under  the  titles  Cephalopoda.  Conchipbra, 
Oastkbdfoda,  and  other  articles  relating  to  them  in  this 
work. 

MALACONOTUS.  [Shrikks.] 
MALACOPTERY'GIL  accordingto  Cuvier,  the  second 
gr^t  division,  or  order,  of  osseous  Fishes,  the  species  of 
which  are  distinguished  hy  all  the  rays  of  the  fina  being 
soft  and  cartilaginous ;  exhibiting  minute  articulations  and 
often  divided  into  small  fibres  at  their  extremities.  It  fre- 
quently happens  however  that  the  anterior  ray  of  the  dorsal 
or  of  the  pectoral  flns  is  hard  and  bony,  a  character  ob- 
•ervable  in  nearly  all  the  species  of  tfa«  Silurida  and  in 
many  belonging  to  other  &mdies. 

The  greatOT  portion  of  the  fishes  of  this  order  have  the 
scales  formed  of  simple  laminee  and  with  smooth  margins; 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  species  of  the  Percidie, 
SciemiiUe,  &c.,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  scales  are  pecti- 
nated or  serrated.  The  Heuronectida,  or  Flat-fishes, 
faowever,  present  the  latter  structure  of  scale;  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  are  placed  in  the  Malacoplerygii.  M. 
Agassiz  on  this  account  removes  this  group  to  another 
section,  and  he  also  arranges  the  SUuridcB  in  another 
group,  owing  to  the  structure  of  their  scales.  [Siluridx.] 
The  Mtuaeopterygii  are  divided  into  three  sections. 
First  the  Aidomiiuuett  in  which  the  ventral  flni  are  situ- 
ated in  tha  abdomen,  &r  behind  the  pectorals.  In  the 
second  section  (SiMraeMalea)  the  ventral  fins  are  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  pectorals,  and  the  pelvis  is  sus- 
pended to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  In  the  third  section 
(Apodet)  the  ventrals  are  wanting. 

The  section  Abdominales  contains  the  following  families. 
1  Cyprinidce,  or  fishes  allied  to  the  Carp ;  such  as  Barbel, 
Gudgeon,  Tench,  Bream,  Roach,  &c.  2.  Eaocidts,  of  which 
the  common  Pike  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  3.  Silu- 
ridee,  a  family  of  which  there  are  no  representatives  in  this 
country,  at  least  not  well  authenticated.  4.  Salmonida, 
or  fishes  of  the  Salmon  tribe,  5.  Clupeida,  of  which  we 
have  &miliar  examples  in  the  Herring,  Sprat,  White-bait, 
Pilchard.  Shad.  &c. 

The  section  Stdtbrachialet  contains  the  &milies  Gadida 
(Cod-fish,  Haddock,  Whiting,  Ling,  &C.);  the  Fteuronee- 
tides,  or  Flat-fishes,  such  as  the  Flounder,  Halibut,  Sole, 
&c. ;  the  Discoboli,  of  which  family  the  common  Lump- 
fish  will  fbrnish  an  example  ;  and  finally  the  Eeheneididee, 
containing  the  species  of  Remora. 

The  third  section.  Apode*,  contains  the  Eels,  Lance- 
fishes,  &C. 

MAIACORHYNCHUS.   CDucks.  vol.  ix.,  p.  179.1 
ALiACO'STRACA  {UlaKaKooTpaKa),  a  term  employed 
by  Aristotle  to  desif^ate  the  Crustacea  generally,  but  con- 
fined by  Dr.  Leach  in  his  arrangement  to  the  second  order 
of  the  class. 

The  Malacostraca  of  Leach  are  divided  into  three  tribes. 

1.  Srachyuri,  including  the  families  Cauceridn  and 
Ozyrhynchida. 

2.  Maerouri,  including  the  &milies  Pagurida,  Palinu- 
rid»,  Astaeidie,  and  Squillidoi. 

3.  Gtuteruri,  including  the  families  GnalhidtB,  Gtamma- 
ridxe.  Coropliiidffi,  Caprellidie,  and  Apseudiida. 

MIA.LACO'TA,  Schumacher's  name  for  a  genus  of  Qr- 
rbipedd,  Otion  of  Leach, 


MALACOZCyA,  or  MALACOZCXARIA.  [Halaco. 

LOOV,  p.  322.] 

MAXAGA  (the  UaXaxa  of  Strabo,  156,  Ceuaub.),  tlu 
principal  seaport  of  the  province  of  Granada  in  Spam,  is 
situated  in  36<*  45'  N.  lat  and  4"  SiK  W.  long^  in  the  Inght 
of  a  bay- on  the  coast  of  the  Meditenmnean.  Inland  from 
the  city  nteuds  a  spacioua  and  fertile  plun,  called  Iji  Hoya, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  Gnadalmedin^ 
a  mere  brook  in  aummw,  but  in  winter  a  stream  of  oon- 
siderable  volume,  enters  the  sea  immediatdy  to  the  west  of 
the  city. 

Malaga  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  eight  or  nine  centuries  b.c.  by  the  Phcenicians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  '  Malcha,*  or  '  royal,'  to  intimate  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  it.  But  of  this  high  anti- 
quity there  is  no  evidence.  W.  Humboldt  (Prii^ng  de* 
Untersuckungen  uber  die  Urbewohner  Himanieru,  &c. 
says  that  Muaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  and  signifies  the 
*  side  of  a  mountain.'  It  was  possessed  successively  by  the 
OarthaginiBDS ;  by  the  Romuis,iwhD  called  it  'Malaca,* 
and  made  it  a  munidpium  and  confederate  ci^ ;  by  the 
Goths,  and  by  the  Arabs.  For  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Moslem  domination  in  Spain,  Malaga  was  subject  to  the 
caliphs  of  Cordoba;  but  on  the  disruption  of  that  caliphat 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  petty  sovereign  after  another, 
till  it  was  annexed,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  In  1487  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
wrested  it  from  the  Moors,  after  an  obstinate  si^e  of  three 
months,  during  which  the  citiwus  endured  the  severest 
horrors  of  famine. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  under  all  the  nations  who  have 
possessed  it.  Malaga  has  been  renowned  for  its  commerce. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  the  only  flourishing  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  Its  hnports  are  Ivoad-cloths,  cottons, 
laces,  spices,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  Its  exports  are  much 
more  considerable,  and  amount  on  the  yearly  average  to  more 
than  4,000,000  dollars,  or  about  1,000,000^  sterling.  Tbey 
consist  principally  of  wine  and  fhiits ;  the  former,  which  was 
once  well  known  in  England  as  '  mountain,'  is  now  almost 
wholly  consumed  by  the  United  Slates  and  Spanish  America; 
the  latter  are  chiefly  fresh  grapes  and  raisins,  vast  quan- 
tities of  which  reach  the  English  market,  together  with 
some  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The  other  exports 
are  brandy,  oil.  saffron,  vermicelli,  barilla,  and  soap,  which 
is  the  only  manufacture  of  Malaga  worthy  of  menuon. 

Malaga  at  present  contains  about  62,000  inhabitants,  but 
it  was  much  more  populous  in  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  wretchedly  paved, 
and  not  very  clean,  the  city  has  a  gay  and  chewAil  aspect, 
as  the  exteriors  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  or  stained 
a  yellow-ochre  colour.  Many  of  the  roofe'  are  flat,  as  in 
the  East,  and  are  surmounted  by  muradorea,  or  square 
towers  with  open  galleries,  where  the  citizens  enjoy  the 
cool  sea-breezes.  The  city  is  divided  into  six  parishes, 
and  has  several  colleges  and  public  hospitals,  an  iron* 
foundry  of  very  recent  erection,  and  a  tobacco-factory  whore 
700  persons  are  daily  employed  in  making  cigars.  There 
were  also  twenty-four  convents,  but  these  were  suppressed 
in  1 835.  Malaga  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  possesses  a  cathe- 
dral, a  light  and  handsome  building  in  the  Greco>Gothic 
style;  it  is  nearly  400  feet  loi^,  ISt)  broad,  1S5  in  height 
from  Hxe  pavement  to  the  root  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
steeple  370  feet  high.  It  contains  few  pictures  of  merit, 
but  liss  some  good  specimens  of  the  coloured  wooden  sta- 
tuary in  which  the  8|nniards  excel.  The  alameda,  or  public 
promenade,  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowering  Kbrubs, 
and  flanked  by  private  mansions  of  great  splendour.  The 
harbour  of  Muaga  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
large  fleet ;  it  is  protected  on  the  east  by  a  massy  stone 
mole,  five  furlongs  in  length,  terminated  by  a  handsome 
lighthouse.  Few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  now  exist 
in  Malaga ;  those  of  Moorish  buildings  are  numerous, 
and  are  interspersed  through  the  city  in  gateways,  towers, 
walls,  houses  end  fragments  of  mosques.  But  the  grand 
boast  of  Malaga  is  the  Moorish  castle,  built  in  1279,  and 
covering  the  slope  of  a  hill  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
city.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  divided  into  the  lower 
castle,  or  alcazaba,  and  the  upper,  or  gibralfiiro,  so  called 
by  the  Moors  (torn  a  Roman  pharos  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hilL  The  whole  displays  in  its 
ruinous  condition  the  effects  of  the  Christian  artillery  in  the 
siege  of  1487. 

Malaga  enjoys  a  i;erene  and  delightful  climate,  with  a 
peculiarly  dry  and  unclouded 'atmospliere.^'Proti^^A'^rii 
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•buodant  and  cheap.  The  citizens 'are  gay,  oourteous,  and 
hospitable ;  and  the  females  are  renowned  throughout  Srain 
for  tbeir  grtoe  and  beauty,  sprisbtlinw  and  humour.  The 
lover  orders  of  Halagaenos  are  indolent,  thievish,  reveng:e- 
Ail,  and  prone  to  txiinniit  assassination.  HalaRa  g^are  birth 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  Ibn  Beiihar,  the  natumlist.  the 
Pliny  of  the  Arabians. 

(Pona,  Viaffe  de  EspaSa;  Cruz,  Viage  de  Rspaia;  La- 
borde,  Itintraire  Descriptifde  PEspagne ;  Carter's  Journey 
Atwi  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Townsend's  Spain;  Conde's 
Aledris  and  Hittoria  de  lot  Arahe»  en  Espana.  This  account 
of  Malaga  is  principally  from  personal  obitervation.) 

MALAGRIDA.   I  Jesuits.] 

MA'LALA.  JOHN  (called  alsoMalela,  or  Malalas,  or 
Malelas),  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guaire,  in  IS  books,  which  extends  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  rei^  of  Justiniui.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  must  have  been  alive  after  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  since  he  mentions  the  number  of  years 
which  that  emperor  reified.  Hodr,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  Oxford  edition  of  this  writer,  endeavours  to  show  that  he 
lived  in  the  ninth  century;  but  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
troverted by  Jortin,  Gibbon,  Reiske,  and  L.  Dindorf;  who 
maintain  that  he  lived  shortly  after  the  reipn  of  Justinian. 

Malala  is  a  Syriac  word,  signifyiuK  '  orator,'  or  '  rheto- 
rician.' He  is  also  called  John  of  Antioch  ;  but  he  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  John  of  Antioch  who  also  wrote 
a  chronicle,  extracts  from  which  have  been  preserved  in  a 
work  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  *  On  Virtues  and 
Vices.* 

The  chronicle  of  Malala  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Oxford,  1691,  under  the  superiDtendence  of  Chilmead,  who 
died  however  befora  the  work  was  pablished.  Hody  pre- 
fixed a  dissertation  to  that  edition  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Malala ;  and  Bentley  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Mill,  in  which  be  corrected  numerous  passages.  Bentley's 
letter  to  Mill  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Bentley's  '  Eraen- 
dationes  in  Meoandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquias,'  Camb., 
1 7 13.  The  chronicle  was  also  pultli shed  at  Venice  in  1 733 ; 
hat  the  best  edition  is  by  L.  Dindorf  (Bonn,  1831),  which 
contains  the  notes  of  Chilmead  and  Hody,  as  well  as  Bent- 
ley's  letter  to  Mill. 

(Hody's  Prolegomena  ;  DindorTs  Pre/ace.) 

MALARN,  LAKE  OF.  [Sweden.] 

MAXATIA  (ormorecorrectly  Malativah),  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  38"  25'  N.  lat.  and  3»°  -iO'  E.  lonR..  is  built  in 
a  fine  plain,  about  15  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
About  six  miles  south-west  of  it  is  the  town  of  Asptizi.  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Malativah  retire  fbr  Uie  seven 
nimmer  months,  returning  for  tlw  Ave  winter  months  to 
Malatiyah.  Time  towns,  which  may  be  considered  as  one, 
conteined  in  1 836, 3923  fhmiliea.  2S0U  of  which  were  Turkish 
and  1123  Armenian.  The  town  was  formerly  more jpopu- 
loua,  but  plague,  cholera,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Kurds 
have  greatly  reduced  it.  Aspiizt  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
aroountain  in  a  furestof  fruit-trees.  Malatiyah  is  in  a  plain, 
which  at  present  is  nearly  reduced  to  an  uncultivated  state. 
The  antient  walls  are  in  ruins,  and  in  most  parts  have  fallen 
down;  the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance,  and  the  shops 
in  (he  bazar  are  mere  mud-stalls.  There  are  two  well  built 
mtwques  and  two  caravanserais,  all  in  the  Persian  style  of 
architecture.  Malati^h  derives  its  present  importance 
onl^  flrom  ita  being  situated  on  the  great  caravan-road 
wbiok  leadi  from  Sivas  to  Diar^hekr  and  Mozul,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Kurds  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  (Brant,  in  the  London  Oeographical 
Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

MALAY  PENINSULA  constitutes  the  most  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  extending  between  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  east  It  is 
united  to  the  contii^ent  at  its  northern  extremity.  Its  most 
southvn  points  form  the  northern  shores  of  ttie  Straits  of 
Singapore.  Kwi  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanas^erim  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  its  northern  boundary  ; 
they  are  situated  near  12"  N.  lat.  Cape  Bums,  the  most 
southnn  propiontory  of  Asia,  in  1"  15^  N.  laU,  and  Cape 
Romania,  in  1°17',  constitute  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  peninsula  lies  between  98''  and 
104"  £.  long.  It  is  750  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
between  60  and  180  miles.  Its  surface  may  cover  an  area 
ftf  about  80,000  square  miles,  or  about  4000  square  ndlea 
leas  than  that  of  Great  Brititin. 


The  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-range,  which  n 
a  continuation  of  the  Samroiyet  (i>.  three  hundred  paoKai 
mountains,  which  between  12°  and  14"  N.  lat.  separate  ths 
valley  of  the  Tanaaserim  river  from  the  strevna  which  iUl 
into  th«  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  chain,  which  in  this  part  rises 
hi  numerous  peaks  to  the  elevation  of  ^O00.<be^  ainks 
lower  south  of  Kwi  Pomt,  where  it  travenes  the  isthmus  of 
Krah,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  8'  and 
12"  N.  lat.  It  appears  that  the  mountain-range  on  this 
long  isthmus,  though  of  moderate  elevation,  ooci  pies  to- 
gether with  its  ofTsets  the  whole  country  from  one  sea  to  the 
ofher.  except  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  an  extensive 
tract  of  alluvial  land,  enclosing  Iba  hay  of  Chai-ya,  oecncs 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  isthmus  of  Krah  lies  due  north  and  south.  At  its 
southern  extremity,  between  8*  and  9°  N.  lat,  the  Iblay 
Peninsula  turns  to'  the  south-east,  and  preserves  this  direc- 
tion to  ilB  most  southern  point  Between  6"  30'  and  N. 
lat  the  mountains  seem  to  be  h^her  than  on  the  isthmus, 
but  this  fhet  is  not  established,  as  no  European  has  ever 
traversed  this  country.  The  tract  between  3*  and  6*  .W 
N.  lat  appears  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain-range, 
the  peak  of  Titch  Bangsa,  opposite  the  town  of  Quecb, 
rising,  according  to  Crawfliid,  to  6000  feet  The  mountains 
in  this  part  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  leaving 
only  a  low  level  tract,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  swampy  and  ipostlT 
covered  with  jungle,  but  when  cultivated  yields  rich  cn^ 
of  rice.  On  Uie  eastern  coast  the  level  tracts  are  probably 
more  extensive,  but  the  offsets  of  the  mountains  in  some 
parts  approach  near  the  sea-shore,  as  Cape  Patani  aod 
Rocky  Point 

South  of  5*  N.  kt  is  the  widtet  nnt  of  the  penhisnla. 
whieh  is  about  1  BO  miles  in  breadth.  The  intnior  or  mono- 
tain-r^ion  of  thU  nart  ia  little  known,  but  it  is  certadn  that 

it  is  less  elevated  tnan  the  country  fluther  north,  and  ibe 
summits  of  the  hilla  are  more  rounded.  The  level  tract 
along  the  Straits  of  Malacca  widens  considerably,  being 
about  18  railes  in  breadth  north  of  4''  lat.,  and  more  than 
20  miles  in  breadth  south  of  that  parallel ;  but  along  the 
sea-shore  a  few  isolated  hiHs  rise  to  a  moderate  height  is 
Rachado  Point  and  others.  The  range  fonning  the  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fell  into  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Chinese  Sea  does  not  occupy  the  centre  cf 
the  peninsula,  but  is  nearer  the  western  than  the  e&sterc 
shores.  The  level  country  along  the  Chinese  Sea  is  aUsa, 
so  Ihr  as  is  known,  much  more  extensive  south  <tf  ihe 
town  of  Pahang.  and  contains  a  lake,*  that  of  Braugb,  5d 
miles  in  circumference.  On  the  eastern  bonadary  of  thr 
district  of  Malacca  ia  an  elevated  summit,  the  Gnnong 
Leadang  of  the  natives,  and  Mount  Ophir  of  the  Pr;- 
tuguese,  whose  summit  is  estimated  to  be  4000  fcet 
It  is  24  mites  from  the  Straits.  Proceeding  fhrther  soutb. 
the  mountains  subside  into  hills ;  hut  even  along  the  CHd 
Straits,  which  divide  the  island  of  Singapore  flnom  themt- 
tinent  the  country  presents  a  rocky  and  elevated  shore,  and 
its  surface  is  strongly  undulating,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
called  hillv.  Towards  this  extremity  Ihe  level  counin 
along  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  ^e  Chinese  Sea  is  of  ii^ 
considerable  width. 

The  (vmparatively  small  width  of  this  peninsula  and  the 
disposition  of  the  mountain-range  prevent  the  fbrmatioa  «f 
considerable  rivers.  The  lan^st  which  are  known  are  the 
Muar  river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  dif- 
trict  of  Msjacca  and  falls  into  the  strait  of  that  nam^  aod 
the  Pahang  river,  which  runs  nearly  north  on  the  eastm 
side  of  the  peninsula.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  beftm 
they  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  are  separated  by  a 
portage  of  not  more  than  300  yards.  The  Pahang  tinr 
tlows  200  miles  under  the  name  of  Surutini;,  and  fklls  idio 
the  lake  of  Braugh,  from  which  it  issues  under  the  name  of 
the  Braugh  river,  but  soon  takes  that  of  Pahang  river.  At 
its  mouth,  near  Pahang,  are  four  large  islands,  planted  wnh 
cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees.  It  is  prolrahle that  there  are  other 
rivers,  navigable  at  leaat  tor  a  considerable  extent,  but  thcr 
are  not  known.  The  number  of  small  rivers  u  vwv  great 
and  there  probably  is  no  country  better  watered  than  tha 
peninsula. 

The  climate  differs  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  ef 
the  peninsula.  The  eastern  resembles  the  coast  of  Gon»- 
mandel  and  of  Cochin  China  Proper,  as  the  mountain-raQ^ 
interrupts  the  clouds  brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon, 
during  which  period  the  dry  season  prevails.  But  the  cosa- 
trv  U  mnosed  to  the  fitll  elfects  ofAEb  JurtltoeitkmonsonB 
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ftnd  the  wet  seaMD  commences  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember and  continues  till  March.  The  northern  part  of 
the  western  coast  is  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
in  climate  resembles  Aiacan,  having  its  rainy  sMsoa  in 
our  summer,  and  its  dry  season  in  our  vinter.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  western  coast  differs  in  climate  from  all  other 
countries  in  Southern  Asia.  It  constitutes  the  eastern  side 
of  a  large  valley,  running  from  north-wfist  to  south-^ast, 
in  the  centre  of  which  ^straits  of  Malacca  extend  like  a 
large  river.  On  the  north-east  this  valley  is  sheltered  by 
the  mountain-range  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its 
whole  length,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  mountain-chain 
which  extends  along  the  south-western  shores  uf  the  islantl 
of  Sumatra.  Thus  this  country,  as  well  as  the  low  eastern 
ooast  of  Sumatra,  is  perfectly  sheltered  against  both  mon- 
soons, the  north-eastern  and  the  soutb-weetern.  In  this  coun- 
try aooor^ngly  the  regular  succession  of  dry  and  wet  seasons 
u  unknown.  Showers  of  rain  fall  in  eveiymonth  of  the  year, 
but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer.  They  moderate  the 
heat  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
No  gales  are  known  to  occur,  wid  no  winds  except  the  sea 
and  land  breezes.  The  heat  is  not  so  insupportable  as  in  ^ 
other  countries  near  the  equator ;  and  though  during  the  : 
day  the  sandy  shores  are  heated  to  a  great  degree,  the  air  ' 
is  fm>led  sufficiently  during  the  night.  Though  no  meteo- 
rolozieal  observations  on  this  country  have  beeu  published,  . 
it  is  Itnown  that  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  compara- 
tively very  small;  it  seems  to  amount  hardly  to  10  or  12 
degrees  in  the  whole  year. 

The  soil  seems  not  to  be  distinguished  by  fertility,  being 
in  most  places  composed  of  a  tough  red  clay,  or  of  a  black 
earth  similar  to  peat;  but  in  man;^  places  it  yields  rich 
crops  of  rice.  Besidesrice  the  inhabitants  live  on  plantains 
and  some  other  vegetables ;  also  on  ftuits,  in  which  this 
country,  especially  towards  the  south,  surpasses  all  other 
TOuntiies.  The  cultivated  fVuits  are  chiefly  pine-apples, 
mangosteens,  durioti,  shaddocks,  and  oranges.  As  articles 
of  commerce,  pepper,  cotton,  and  a  little  coffee  are  culti- 
vated. The  country  is  generally  covered  with  high  trees, 
even  on  part  of  the  mountains,  but  the  teak-tree  does  not 
oecur.  The  variety  of  trees  and  plants  is  very  great,  but 
they  have  not  been  examined  by  botanists,  except  in  a  few 
places.    Rattans  are  exporl^fl  in  great  numbers. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  but  buffaloes  abound.  No 
sheep  are  kept;  hogs  and  fowls  are  plentiful.  In  the  un- 
cultivated tracts  and  woods  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhinoce- 
roses are  frequently  met  with,  and  sometimes  elephants. 
Among  the  birds,  uat  kind  of  swallow  ^bich  makes  the 
edible  nests  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  occur*  however 
chiefly  on  the  islands  which  skirt  the  peninsula  on  the 
West,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  places  on  the  western  coast, 
where  the  pooks  approach  the  sea-shore.  Fish  is  extremely 
plentiful,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  food. 

The  most  impotent  articles  of  commerce  are  fVom  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Grold  is  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  also 
Kot  fmm  mines.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  metal  is  col- 
leeted  to  justify  the  name  of  Chersonesus  Aurea,  or  the 
GMdeu  Chersonese,  which  the  antienta  gave  to  this  country. 
Tin  i«  still  more  abnndant,  and  seems  to  occur  in  the  whole 
rsnge  from  the  isthmus  of  Krah  to  the  southmi  extremity, 
but  not  in  the  Samroiyet  range,  north  of  the  isthmus. 
iThe  quantity  annually  collertea  probably  exceeds  40,000 

r;uU  (1  peeul  s  13^  pounds),  and  the  j^reatest  part  goes 
Pulo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore :  part  is  exported 
4him  the  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  China.  Other 
iiaetals  are  not  noticed. 

\  The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Siamese  and  of 
Malays.  The  fbnner  occupy  the  isthmus  of  Krah  and  the 
tietricts  north  of  6°40'N.  lat.,  and  the  latter  the  remainder 
if  the  peninsula.  The  Malays  of  this  country  have  not 
ittained  that  d^jee  of  civilisation  which  is  found  among 
he  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  Tbev  show  little 
odoatry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  stiU  less  in  the 
seehanioal  arts.  Ilieir  principal  occupation  is  fishing. 
Malats.]  '  The  langui^e  of  thne  nations  is  dilforent.  In 
\m  interior  there  are  two  other  nations:  the  Jekonr,  or 
tenua,  inhabit  some  wooded  plains  towards  the  southern 
xtremity  of  the  peninsula ;  they  are  of  a  eopper-colour, 
bair  hair  is  straight,  and  their  features  resemble  those  of 

te  Malays.   They  heve  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  by 
e  produce  <tf  the  chace.    Crawford  thinks  that  they  are 
mlays  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation,  an  opinion  which 
)  wippmrted  by  their  language,  which  oonUuBs  but  few 


words  that  cannot  be  traced  in  the  Malay  language.  In 
the  interior,  between  6**  and  8',  live  the  Samangs,  who 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  commonly  called  the  Australian 
negroes,  which  is  found  from  the  Adaman  Islands  on 
the  west.  to'Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Australia.  They  resemble  the  African 
negroes  in  their  features,  and  have  woolly  hair.  In  sta- 
ture however  they  are  much  shorter,  their  average  height, 
according  to  Lisbt,  in  Marsden's  '  History  of  Sumatra,'  not 
exceeding  4  feet  6  inches.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
they  live  in  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  and  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food,  even  rep- 
tiles. They  are  extremely  timid,  and  have  little  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours.  'The  whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  many  extensive  district»  in  the 
Interior  are  unpeopled.  The  whole  population  perhaps 
does  not  exceed  one  million. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  for  south  as  the 
bay  of  Chai-ya,  is  immediately  subject  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
On  that  bay  are  two  harbours,  called  Chai-ya  and  Bandon, 
^d  on  the  opposite  western  coast  the  harbour  of  Phunga, 
or  Pongo,  from  which  a  commercial  road  traverses  tne 
peninsula  to  Chai-ya  and  Bandon.  The  produce  of  the 
island  of  Junk  Seylon,  or  Salanga,  and  also  European 
goods,  are  transported  from  Phunga  across  the  isthmui,  to 
Bandon  and  Chai-ya,  and  thence  shipped  to  Bangkok. 
From  the  island  of  Kus  Sammi,  or  Pulo  Camam,  the  Chi- 
nese fetch  cotton  and  edible  nests ;  ten  or  fifteen  junks 
arrive  annually  for  that  purpose. 

That  portion  of  the  peniiuula  which  lies  between  the  bay 
of  Chai-ya  and  Ci^oe  Patani  is  partly  governed  by  Malay 
sovereigns,  dependent  on  the  king  of  Siam,  and  partly  be- 
longs immediately  to  Siam.  The  town  of  Ligar  is  said  to 
have  5000  inhabitants,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Siamese.  A 
few  Chinese  junks  arrive  annually  here  for  cotton,  tin, 
pepper,  and  rattans.  The  same  articles,  and  in  addition  to 
them  sapan-wood,  are  exported  firom  the  towns  of  Ta- 
lung  and  Sungara,  which  lie  opposite  the  mountainous 
island  of  Tantaiem.  A  road  begins  at  Taluug  which  crosses 
the  peninsula  to  the  small  town  of  Trang,  and  is  passable 
for  elephants.  Patani  is  the  most  southern  of  the  small 
kingdoms  subject  to  Siam.  It  is  more  fertile  and  productive 
than  the  other  Malay  states.  Its  caoital  was  once  much 
visited  by  vessels  from  Hindustan  in  tneir  voyages  to  Siam. 
Cochincnina,  and  China,  but  at  present  it  is  rarelv  resi>rtt>rl 
to.  It  has  some  intercourse  with  Singapore;  it  6ipartt> 
much  rice  and  salt,  and  a  little  tin. 

The  kingdoms  of  Calantan  and  Tringano  on  the  eastern, 
and  that  of  Queda  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  are 
only  nominally  dependent  on  Siam,  and  their  commercial 
produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper,  is  brought 
to  Singapore.  Tringano,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Tringano,  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place. 
From  Queda  a  commercial  road,  passable  for  elephants, 
leads  across  the  peninsula  to  Sungora ;  this  road  is  much 
freouented.  Another  communication  connects  the  mouth 
of  tne  river  Muda  in  Queda  with  the  town  of  Patani.  For 
a  considerable  distance  the  goods  are  conveyed  in  boats  on 
the  river,  but  still  this  road  is  not  much  frequented.  The 
British  colonyof  Pido  Penang,  or  Pnnce  of  Wales  Island,  is 
partly  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Queda.  [Penano.] 
The  town  of  Queda  is  a  small  place.  Its  commerce  was 
formerly  considerable,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
establishment  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  few  miles 
brther  up  is  Alustar,  a  more  populous  plac^  and  the  &- 
Torite  residence  of  the  princes. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  divided  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Fahang  and  Johore  on  the  eastern 
side,  that  of  Rumbowe  in  the  interior,  and  those  of  Salatigore 
and  Perak  on  the  western  coast,  together  with  the  British 
colony  of  Malacca.  [Malacca.]  These  kingdoms  are  inde- 
pendent, and  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  None  of 
the  commercial  places  in  these  states  are  of  importance  ; 
they  send  their  produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper, 
to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  Ferak  contains  the  most  produc- 
tive tin  mines  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  Salangore  also  some 
rich  tin  mines  have  been  opened,  not  far  from  Cape 
Rachado.  The  islands  lying  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  as  for  as  the 
Nantnas.  are  subject  to  Johore.  Between  the  towns  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Pahang  there  is  a  communication,  which  is  much 
favoured  by  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Suruling,  a 
branch  of  the  Pahang  river,  and  also  on  the  Pahang. 

(Maniden's  Hutory  of  SumtUigsi  )^^ta:^ii:^^.Ejru)iuni.to 
Siam  and  Cochin  Cmaa;  Finlayson's  Journal  Q^«mMton 
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/«  Siam  and  Hui ;  and  Noticet  qf  the  Indtan  Archtpe- 
logo,  &c..  collected  by  J.  H.  Moor,  Sinfiapore,  1837.) 

MALAYS,  THE,  are  a  nation  of  Southern  Asia,  who 
occapy  the  shores  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  if  language 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  seem  to  have  ^read 
over  all  the  islands  from  Madasascar  on  the  west  to  £aster 
Island  on  the  east  Almost  all  the  languaj^es  spoken  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  the  Pacific 
contain  a  great  number  of  woras  and  expressions  which 
evidently  are  derived  from  the  Malay  language,  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  people  conflrma  tlw  inftrenee 
drawn  from  this  circumstance.  The  great  body  of  this 
nation  however  inhabit  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
^hipeiago. 

In  person  the  Malays  are  short,  squat,  and  robust  The 
medium  height  of  the  men  may  be  five  feet  two  inches,  and 
that  of  the  women  four  feet  eleven  inches,  or  about  four 
inches  less  than  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their 
lower  limbs  are  rather  large  and  heavy,  but  not  ill-formed. 
Their  arms  are  rather  fleshy  than  muscular.  The  face  is 
of  a  round  form,  the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  teeth  remark- 
ably fine.  The  chin  is  rather  of  a  square  form ;  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  prominent  The  cheek- 
bones are  high,  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather  hollow. 
The  nose  is  short  and  smsJl.  never  prominent,  bnt  never 
flat  The  eyes  are  small,  and  always  Uack.  The  com- 
plexion is  generally  brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  thediffarent 
tribes :  climate  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour. 
Tlie  fkirest  races  are  generally  to  the  west,  but  some  of  them 
are  on  the  equator.  The  hair .  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and 
always  black.  Compared  with  Europeans  and  the  nations  of 
western  Asia,  the  Malays  must  be  considered  an  ill-looking 
people.  In  person  and  complexion  they  most  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  Siam  and  Ava,  but  they  differ  considerably 
even  from  them,  and  are  a  very  distinct  people,  with  a 
striking  likeness  among  themselves,  and  a  marked  dissimi- 
larity from  all  other  people. 

Crawfurd,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indian  Archipel^o,  finds  in  them  a  great 
nmuarity  iu  respeet  of  pronunciation,  gramnutioBl  struc- 
ture, and  idiom.  Twenty  consonants  and  five  voweU 
an  the  greatest  number  which  these  languagesKenerally 
admit,  and  only  two  diphthong  sounds  occur.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  languages  is  very  simple:  the  relations  of 
nouns  are  marked  by  prepositions,  the  tenses  of  verbs  by  aux- 
iliaries, the  passive  forms  by  the  prefixing  of  particles,  and 
the  transitive  forms  by  affixing  particles.  Many  idiomatic 
phrases,  though  expressed  by  words  differing  in  sound  among 
different  tribes,  agree  in  the  signification  of  the  single  words. 
These  languages  are  rich  in  expressions  for  ikmiliar  objects, 
but  poor  in  the  expression  of  abstract  idea?,  particularly 
such  as  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  For  many  mor^ 
ideas  they  have  no  expressions  at  all.  Not  less  than  five 
kinds  of  written  character  are  kno.wn  among  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipela^  the  Arabic  ebaracten 
not  included,  which  are  in  general  use  among  the  nations 
that  speak  the  Malay  language. 

The  Malays  have  made  consideraUe  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; but  morevin  the  island  of  Java  than  on  the  other 
idandaof  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  some  of  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
have  auo  made  some  progress  in  medicine  and  music  They 
are  undoubtedly  more  civilized  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
southern  Asia  which  inhabit  the  countries  between  China 
and  Hindiutan.  The  Malays  have  great  mental  activity, 
and  eagerly  apply  themselves  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
but  their  navigation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  seas  sur- 
rounding the  Indiaii  Archipelago.  Being  expert  navigators 
in  these  seas,  and  being  &voured  by  the  great  number  of 
small  iolwbited  islands,  their  daring  spirit  u^ies  them  to 
piracy.  Various  parts  of  the  Indian  Sea  are  thus  made 
very  dangerous  for  small  vessels,  but  the  Malay  pirates 
rarely  attack  European  ships.  Most  of  the  Malay  tribes 
that  inh^it  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  differ  considerably  flrom  the  Arabs  in  manners ; 
their  wives,  for  instance,  are  not  secluded  from  society. 
They  are  very  revengeful,  and  among  the  different  ways 
of  taking  revenge  is  the  extraordinary  one  of '  running  a 
muck,'  as  it  is  called. 

According  to  the  traditional  history  of  many  of  the  Malay 
tribes,  the  country  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra, is  their  original  seat  and  it  is  asserted  that  Ihev  first 
issued  from  it  so  late  as  1160,  and  passed  to  the  idalay 
Peninsida,  where  thev  built  a  town,  called  Singapura. ' 


Hence  the^  are  said  to  have  spread  over  Ibe  lower  parti 
of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  But  when  we  con- 
sider how  far  the  Malay  tribes  are  scattered  towards  the 
east  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  this  tradition  seems  veir 
improbable.  It  may  however  refer  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  as,  according  to  Marsden,  a  Mo- 
hammedan is  called  in  Sumatra  a  Malay,  even  wheti  be 
belongs  to  one  of  the  tribes  which  are  not  of  Malay  origin. 
In  the  larnv  islands  the  Malay  population  gea««Uy  occu- 
pies only  ue  lower  tracts  along  the  ooasl;  and  the  original 
inhabitaats  have  retirad  before  them  hito  the  interior.  Ob 
the  smaller  islands  the  wiginal  inhabitants  haw  been  ex- 
tirpated by  them. 

(Marsden's  History  qf  Sumatra ;  and  Oawftird's  Hutor^ 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.) 

MALCOLM  I..  Kmg  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  King  Do 
nald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  year  904.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  when  King  Constantino  III.  abdicated,  for  the  retire- 
ment of  a  monastery,  in  the  year  944;  and  he  appears  to 
faave  reigned  about  ten  years.  The  principal  erent  of  his 
reign  was  the  ceasion  of  Cumbria  by  the  English  king  to  the 
king  of  Scots.  In  this  it  is  said  the  English  king  resigned 
to  Scotland  what  he  found  he  could  not  easily  retain,  the 
border  districts  being,  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  po- 
pulation, in  a  state  very  frequent  disturbance ;  and  fay 
the  OBssion  of  these  districu  the  English  king  hoped  to  m 
cure  the  ISaalty  and  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots.  Mal- 
colm was'slain  by  the  men  of  Moray,  in  Uie  north  of  Scot- 
land, where  he  had  marched  to  repress  an  insurrection  m 
that  quarter ;  bnt  the  precise  time,  place,  or  circumstance  in 
which  this  event  occurred,  is  not  certain.  He  had  two 
grandsons  of  the  same  name  with  himself ;  the  one  by  hit 
son  King  Duffus,  the  other  by  his  other  son  King  Kenneth 
III.  The  former  was  slain  by  his  ambitious  uncle  KennMh, 
and  never  mounted  the  throne. 

MALCOLM  IL,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  Kii^ 
Kenneth  III.,  and  inheriting  the  ambitious  spirit  of  bit 
iather,  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  Im 
cousin  King  Kenneth  IV.,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  latter  ia  a 

Etched  battle  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  prineefc 
Malcolm  succeeded  in  the  year  1003.  He  reigned  aboot 
thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  was  spent  is 
wailike  encounters  with  the  Danes,  who  sought  a  aetds- 
ment  in  the  kingdom.  It  whs  in  gratitude  for  a  victory 
obtained  over  these  pirates,  that  Malcolm  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  religious  house  at  Mortlach,  which  aflerwardi 
became  a  bishopric,  and  at  a  still  later  period  went  to  forto, 
with  other  churches,  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  or 
the  same  occasion  be  made  many  and  various  grants  and 
oblations  to  the  church  and  clragy.  His  piety  was  aceoid- 
ingly  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  papal  see.  Mal- 
colm is  also  said  to  have  been  a  legislator,  and  therein 
collection  of  laws  which  go  by  his  name,  but  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Leges  Malcolmi  is  disputed.  Malcolm  died  is 
theyear  1033  ;  and  there  is  still  shown  in  the  churdi-«id 
of  Grlammis,  'King  Malcolm's  grave-stone,*  which  is  a  rode 
mass,  without  any  inscription,  16  feet  h^h  and  5  feetlwoad. 
He  appears  to  nave  had  no  son,  but  only  two  daushicn. 
both  of  whom  were  married.  One  of  these  was  mouierof 
King  Duncan,  who  was  killed  near  Elgin  in  1039,byastnfee 
of*  treasonous  malice.' 

MALCOLM  HI.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  *  the  gra- 
cious Duncan,'  whose  story  has  been  Immortalized  in 
pages  of  Shakspeare.  On  his  father's  death  Malcolm  fled 
into  England ;  but  after  the  fall  of  Macbeth,  and  tiiat 
his  successor,  he  recovered  his  Other's  sceptre,  and  wss 
declared  king  in  the  year  1057 ;  and,  as  Chalmers  reckons, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  own  age.  He  is  commody 
known  in  history  as  Malcolm  Ctmmore,  or  Malcolm  Grtti- 
head,  probably  flrom  the  wisdom  and  ^nudence  of  his  dis- 
ractCT.  A  contemporary  bard  gives  him  two  epithMs,  the 
one  implying  that  he  had  a  hanwme  person,  tbeothertfaat 
he  haa  a  cheerful  mind ;  and  it  appears  that  for  a  aeriaa  of 
years  his  reign  was  undisturbed  either  by  foreign  or  doMS- 
lic  enemies.  The  accession  of  William  Rufiis  however 
proved  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  forces  Melcsolm  wss 
surpriued  by  Earl  Mowbray,  and  slain  on  the  30th  of  N»- 
vember,  1 093,  in  about  the  seventieth  year  of  his  a^. 

MALCOLM  IV..  king  of  Scots,  was  the  grandson 
King  David  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  that  king,  on  the  24tii 
of  lUt&y,  1 1 53,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  then  in  the 
twelfth  3'ear  of  his  age.   The  same  year  he  was  called  on  to 
■repress  the  insuirecti^n  pf;  SPtpeii^l^rdpf  .^ic  Isleba 
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Hebridean  chief  of  raeh  great  influence,  that  vtaeo  a  peaoe 
with  him  vas  aeeiued,  th«  event  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  dating  of  Scottish 
charters.  The  standard  of  rebellion  vas  afterwards  raised 
in  Galloway,  and  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  lead  a  great  force 
against  Fergus,  th«  lord  of  that  country,  whom  he  at  length 
subdued.  Malcolm  had  also  a  struggle  with  the  men  of 
Moray,  who  affected  independence;  and  in  1161  he  com- 
pelled them  to  .submit  to  his  authority.  The  powerful 
Somerled  also  i^ain  rose,  and  prepared  to  make  another  At- 
tempt on  the  dominions  of  the  Scottish  king ;  but  the  latter 
b^  his  vigour  triumphed  over  all  his  adwraaries.  The  pe- 
nod  of  his  reign  however  was  not  of  long  duratiop :  as  he 
died  of  a  lingering  disease  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1165.  at  the  early  ace  of  twenty-fbur. 

MALCOLM,  SIR  JOIIN,  aCB.  and  K.L.S..  was 
bom  at  Eskdale,  in  the  oonnty  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  in 
1769.  He  was  sent  to  India,  when  he  was  only  thirteen, 
under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle  Dr.  Paisley,  and  was 
appointed  a  cadet  on  the  Madras  establishment.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1 794.  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
:>ut  sailed  again  to  India  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an 
active  part,  as  an  inferior  officer,  in  the  war  with  the  cele< 
brated  Tippoo.  After  the  &11  of  Seringapatam  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  T.)  Monro, 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  division  of  Mysore;  and  his  prudence  and  alnHties 
WHO  already  so  highly  estimated  by  the  British  government 
XI  India,  that  he  was  sent  in  the  same  year  (1799)  to  Persia 
on  af&irs  of  the  most  important  nature. 

On  his  return  ^m  Persia,  in  1801,  he  vaa  appointed 
trivate  secretary  to  the  govemar-general ;  but  be  was  afi;ain 
sent  to  Persia  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
Jeath  of  Hajed  KuUeel  Khan,  the  Persian  ambassador, 
who  was  accidentally  shot  at  Bombay.  In  Februarv,  1803, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  presidency  of  Mysore,  ana  joined 
the  army  of  (^neral  Welleslev  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas;  but  in  1805  he  was  recalled  to  Bengal, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  the  performance  of  the  most 
active  and  responsible  political  duties,  and  particularly  in 
concluding  treaties  of  alliance  with  several  of  the  Indian 
princes. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  projects  of  Bonaparte, 
who  was  said  to  be  meditating  an  mvasion  of  India,  and 
who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Persia,  Malcolm  was 
■gain  sent  to  Persia  in  1607,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
advantages  in  favour  of  the  British  government  On  his 
return  to  India,  in  1808,  he  proceeded  to  his  government 
in  Mysore ;  but  oving  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  he  was  again  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Persia,  where  he  arrived  in  1809,  and  was.  received  in 
the  most  flattering  and  distinguished  manner.  On  his 
departure  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  as  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Persian 
court,  the  shah  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Sun 
and  Lion,  and  appointed  him  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the 
«mpire.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1812,  and  was 
kmghted  shortly  after  bis  arrival  In  18IS  he  published 
bis  'History  of  Perna,*  in  fi  vols.  4to.,  vhioh  contained  an 
account  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time 
when  the  work  was  published.  This  work  is  extracted  from 
native  sources,  and  is  the  only  account  which  we  possess  in 
the  European  languages  of  many  portions  of  Persian  his-  | 
tory.  Dllerbelors  narrative  terminated  with  the  reign  of 
Shahrokh,  in  a.d.  1446.  Malcolm's  History  is  also  valu- 
able for  the  information  it  aifords  us  respecting  the  reli- 
gion, government,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  : 
of  Persia  in  all  periods  of  their  history ;  and  more  particu- 
larly for  his  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  Persia  in  his 
own  time,  which  he  had  obtained  by  personal  observation  i 
and  diligent  inquirios  in  the  country. 

Malcolm  returned  to  India  in  181 7,  and  was,  immediately  i 
on  his  arrival,  attached,  as  the  governor-generars  political  . 
aigent,  with  the  rank  of  brifptdin-general,  to  tM  arm^  ■ 
under  Sir  T.  Hislop.  in  the  Decean.  He  served  under  this  i 
general,  as  second  m  command,  in  his  campai|;ns  against  : 
the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries,  and  greatly  distinguished  < 
himself  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Mebidpoor,  in  which  Hol- 
kox  was  completely  routed.   Mr.  Canning,  then  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  after  moving  the  thanks  of  parUa-  i 
mcnt  to  Sir  T.  Htslop.  added,  'and  to  Sir  J.Malcolm,  who 
was  second  in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  who  is  second  ' 
to  no  one  in  valour  and  renown.  The  name  of  that  gallant  i 
P  C.  No  m. 


:  officer  will  be  remembered  in  India  as  long  as  the  British 
.   flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country.' 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  war  Sir  J.  Malcolm  received 
the  military  and  political  command  of  Malwa  and  the 
a^oining  provinces,  where  he  remained  four  years.  The 
central  provinces  of  India  were  at  that  time  almost  in  a 
state  of  anarchy ;  the  plundering  expeditions  of  the  Mah- 
rattas and  Pindarries  had  reduced  many  fertile  districts  to 
complete  deserts,  and  had  thereby  forced  multitudes  to  adopt 
the  same  manuding  mode  of  life ;  and  the  war,  which  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  close,  had  thrown  upon  sociefy 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  been  trained  to  every  species 
of  bloodshed  und  raune.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  nrudent  and  bm  manner  in  whidi  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  administered  the  government  of  these  pro- 
vinces: he  was  particularly  successful  in  conciliating  the 
affbctions  of  the  natives,  and  reclaiming  by  mild  and  con- 
ciUator>'  means  the  remains  of  the  Mabratta  and  Findany 
armies  from  their  savs^e  mode  of  life.  When  Bishop  Heber 
visited  this  part  of  India,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  inha- 
bitants spoke  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  the  highest  terms  of 
admiration,  and  eagerly  asked  when  they  m^ht  expect  his 
return.  An  interesting  account  of  this  part  of  India  was 
published  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  1623,  under  the  title  of 
*A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including  Malwa  and  the 
adjoining  Provinces ;  with  the  Histoi>'  and  copious  Illus* 
trations  of  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  that 
Country.' 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1881 ;  and  on 
his  quitting  Madras  a  general  oraer  was  issued  by  the 
government,  in  which  the  following  well-merited  oom]^- 
ment  to  him  occurs:— 'His  career  has  been  unexampled; 
for  no  other  servant  of  the  Honourable  Company  has  ever, 
during  so  long  a  period,  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
conduct  of  such  various  and  important  militaryand  political 
duties.  His  great  talents  were  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
their  being  confined  to  the  range  of  service  xinA&t  his  own 
presidency.  The  exercise  of  them  under  different  situations 
has  connected  him  with  every  presidency,  and  rendered 
him  less  the  servant  of  any  one  of  them  tluu  of  the  Indian 
empire  at  large.' 

Sir  J.  Maloolm  continued  to  remain  in  England  till 
1827,  when  he  was  appointed  govemor  of  Bmnbay ;  but  be 
resigiied  this  office  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  agam 
returned  to  Ei^fond.  He  ms  elected,  shortly  afterwards, 
member  of  parliament  for  Launceston,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He  died  on  the 
31stofMay,  1833,  of  an  attack  of  pardysis.  Amonument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminstw  Abbey, 
and  also  an  obelisk, )  00  feet  high,  in  his  native  town  uf 
Eskdale. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  which  have 
been  mentioned  above,  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
'  Political  History  of  India,*  from  1784  to  1823.  in  2  vols. 
8V0.,  1 826,  and  a '  Life  of  Lord  Clive.*  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  in  1836. 

{MgTTioir  qf  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  'The  United  Service 
Journal.*  1833.) 

MALDANIANS.  or  MALDANID^  the  second 
femily  of  sedentary  Annelids  inXamarck's  syatem.  including 
Clymene  and  Dmtaliwn,  which  last  is  not  an  annelid,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  but  a  mollusk. 
[DaNTALtUM J   Savigny  established  the  family. 

MALDON,  a  corpwate  town  of  considerable  antiquiW. 
and  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Dengie 
and  county  of  Essex.  The  town,  which  is  eight  miles  east 
fit>m  Chelmsford  and  thirty-four  miles  north>east  from 
Londou,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cfaelmer,  about  a  mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Blackwater  river.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
their  crudform  figure  has  led  s<Mue  authors  to  suppose  that 
the  name  of  the  town  itself  is  derived  frwn  tne  Saxon 
JfaUtoitf,  simplifying  a  crossed  hill.  TbechrcHunstanceof  the 
town  not  being  now  in  a  flourishing  eondition  is  said  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  the  oonstmction  of  i  canal,  called  the  *  new 
navigation,'  which  commences  at  (ToUin's  Reach,  one  of  Uie 
channels  into  which  the  Blackwater  river  is  divided  by 
Northey  Island ;  and  after  passing  through  the  village  of 
Heybridge,  joins  the  Chelmer  above  Mddon,  and  is  thence 
continu^  to  (Jhelmsford,  and  thus  the  transit  trade  to  this 
town  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost.  The  haven  is  con- 
venient, and  vessels  of  200  tons  come  up  to  the  town 
during  spring-tides.   Ihe  foreign  trade,  which  in  1833 
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•ntonftted  to  39Z9  tons  inwards  and  2199  tons  oulvards,  is 
declining;  but  the  coasting  trade,  which  in  the  same  year 
amountfcd  to  69il59  tons  infrards  and  44,11 1  tons  outwards, 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  1833  the  receipts  of  the 
enstom-faDuto  were  17,010/.;  in  1832  they  had  declined  to 
7032/.  The  ehii^  nart  of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
hu  been  elienatea.  The  town-council  consists  of  fiiur 
aldwmen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  charters  are  nume- 
rous, and  date  fi^m  the  reign  of  Henr;^  ll*  ('^h  of  Oetober, 
HAS).  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  a  very  antient 
edifiee,  surmounted  a  trian^lar  tower  of  singular  appear- 
ance. For  a  description  of  its  interior,  and  of  tbe  other  anti- 
quities of  Maldon,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  Morant's  '  History  of  Essex.' folio,  1 7fi8,  pp.  327-337.  The 
livings  are  a  vicarage  and  a  curacy,  producing  a  net  income 
of  319/.  and  165/.  a  year  respectively;  the  latter  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The 
population  of  the  borough,  in  1831,  was  3831.  Hie  gram- 
mar-school was  fbunded  by  Alderman  Breeder  in  16UB.  It 
has  been  endowed  by  Bsveral  benefactors  with  ftmds  and 
knded  property ;  and  Dr.  Plume,  arehdeacon  of  Rochester, 
and  Ibunder  of  the  Plumisn  proftesorship  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Gamhridg^,  betjueathed  to 
its  use  liis  valuable  library  of  books.  The  librarian  receives 
a  salary  of  40/.  a  year.  Dr.  Plume  also  established  a  scholar- 
ship of  6/.  per  annum  at  Christ  Colle|;;e,  Cambridge,  to  which 
boys  fh)m  the  grammar-schools  of  Chelmsford,  Brentwood, 
and  Maldon  are  successively  eligible.  Maldon  has  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament  since  the  reieti  of 
Edwartl  III. 

(Wright's  Hiitofy  of  the  Coipttg  qf  Bmx^  4tD^  1833 ; 
Corporntion  Report*,  &c.) 

MALB  FERN,  tbe  rhixoma,  ineorrectl;|r  termed  root,  of 
the  Nephrodium  Filix  Mas  (Richard),  Aspidlum  Filix  Mas 
(Smith),  has  been  celebrated  fh>m  antient  times  as  an  ant- 
helmintic The  rootstock  of  young  plants  should  be  col- 
lected in  spring  or  summer,  and  a  fresh  supply  obtained 
every  year,  as  a  change  occurs  in  the  part  a  fow  months 
after  being  collected.  It  should  be  quickly  dried,  and  pre- 
served in  glass  or  earthenware  vessels  in  a  dry  place.  The 
interior  should  exhibit  a  greenish  colour,  and  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  with  a  bitter,  harsh,  astringent  taste. 

It  consists  of  an  oil.  which  may  be  extracted  bv  sulphuric 
0ther ;  resin,  tannin,  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre.  The 
oil.  which  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  pure,  and  the  other 
united  with  resin  and  an  extraotivet  is  the  active  principle. 
Formerly  a  powder  of  the  whole  substance  was  administered, 
hut  the  dose  of  this  is  bulky,  Pesohier  has  leoommeoded 
pills  of  the  istiiMeal  extract,  which  are  found  to  be  \oiy 
effioaeiotu  against  that  kind  of  tape-worm  which  is  dniomi- 
nated  the  BothioeefAtUut  lahu,  or  broad  tape-worm.  It 
is  scarcely  possessed  of  any  power  over  the  Tsenia  solium. 
Tbe  former  infissts  the  small  intestines  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Poland,  Russia,  Svitserland,  and  some  districts  of  France, 
in  all  which  countries  the  male  fern  has  a  high  reputation 
as  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  not  much  valued  as  an  anthelmintio 
in  Britain,  the  broad  tape-worm  being  nearly  unknown  in 
this  island,  though  the  Teenia  solium  abounds. 

The  common  mode  of  administering  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  pills  at  night,  and  a  like  number  in  the  morning, 
fbllowed  by  some  brisk  cathartic,  as  the  male  fern  only 
kills,  but  does  not  expel  the  worm.  [Anthslicintics.} 

MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious disciples  of  Des  Cartes,  who  both  gave  to  his  tnaster^s 
views  a  wider  development  and  imtwrted  to  them  clearness 
and  vivacity,  was  born  at  Paris,  1638.  Of  a  sickly  and  de- 
fbrmed  habit  of  body,  MaletH-anche  passed  his  eariy  youth 
in  retirement  and  the  close  study  of  languages  and  biblical 
literature.  His  attention  was  firat  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
philosophy  by  accidentally  meeting  with  tbe  work  of  Des 
Cartes '  De  Homine.'  The  perus^  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  excited  his  susceptible  disposition  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  several  times  forced  to  lay  it  aside  on  account 
oi  the  violent  palpitation  of  his  heart.  Abandoning  his  pre- 
vious literary  pursuits,  he  devoted  ten  years  to  the  examinap 
tion  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  surpassing  all  bis  contemporaries  in  a  knowledge 
of  its  true  sphrit  and  tendeney.  As  the  result  of  his  phi^ 
sophieal  meditations,  Halebranehe  published,  in  1673,  the 
fint  book  of  tbe  *  Recberclie  de  la  Verity*  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  other  five.  This  work  thus  complete  was 
greatly  altered  in  the  several  subseqiwnt  editions :  the  most 
■nreet  and  completB  edition  is  that  whicb  appeared  three 


years  before  the  anthoc's  death,  which  took        at  Psriib 

in  1715. 

The  pfailoeophical  writings  of  Malebranche  are  a  HMdd 
of  a  style  at  once  el^ant  km  perspicuous,  in  which  neither 
the  eleamesB  of  the  thought  is  sacrificed  to  the  graces  ot 
composition,  nor  the  ornaments  of  language  to  simplicity. 
If  the  profound  originality  of  hU  ideas  gained  Malebranehe 
any  admirers,  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  assumptitms 
exposed  him  to  much  opposition.  Among  tbe  most  famous 
of  his  opponents  were  Foucher,  the  Jesuit  Du  Fertre,  and 
Amaud,  who,  like  Malel»anche,  was  also  a  member  of  tbe 
Oratory,  and  at  one  time  his  friend  and  associate. 

The  object  of  tbe  'Recherche  de  laV^rit^'  is  partly 
logical  and  partly  metaphysical.  On  the  one  hand  it  inva- 
t^ates  the  sources  of  human  error,  which  are  reduced  to 
three  general  heads — sensation,  imagination,  and  tbe  pure 
intellect  (esprit  pur).  On  the  other,  it  attempts  to  establish 
soma  universal  meUiod  for  the  investigation  and  diseorary 
of  truth.  Tbe  source  of  error  however  lies  not  in  any  im- 
pwfeetion  of  the  cognitive  fltculties,  n«-  in  any  incomplete 
or  wrong  employtnent  of  them,  but  in  the  wiU,  which  fonns 
its  own  opinion  of  tbe  objects  presented  to  it.  When,  for 
instance,  we  see  a  light  or  feel  warmth,  that  which  is  ia 
either  case  seen  or  felt  is  cmainly  light  and  warmth,  and 
they  are  actually  perceived,  and  so  far  error  is  impouiUe; 
but  when,  as  the  will  is  free  to  do,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
light  and  warmth  of  which  the  subject  is  percipient  exist 
in  the  object  without,  then  error  arises.  Now  as  all  sensuous 
perceptions  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
chiefly  move  the  will,  sensation  is  the  principal  souit«  d 
error,  and  especially  of  those  false  systems  of  morality  which 
make  the  highest  good  to  consist  in  pleasure :  for  the 
senses  present  to  tbe  mind  nothing  but  a  delusive  good, 
whereas  the  only  true  and  real  good — the  Deit; — is  eag- 
nlsable  by  the  pure  intelleo(  alone. 

But  the  most  distinctive  point  in  the  system  oi  Male- 
branehe is  the  assumption  by  which  he  explained  the  pooH- 
bility  of  knowledge.  For  as  he  followed  Des  Cartea  in 
making  extension  to  be  the  essence  of  matter,  and  thongkl 
of  mind,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  acroimt  ffx  the  possi- 
bility of  the  interaction  of  two  such  distinct  natures  as 
thought  and  extension.  The  existence  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
is.  according  to  Malebranche,  a  fhet  not  requirini;  to  be 
proved;. from  this  fact  however  he  denies  that  it  follows ef 
necessity  thst  objects  corresponding  to  those  ideas  do  ac- 
tually exist;  for,  he  observes,  the  imagination  often  presents 
ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  whidi  do  not  exist.  lodeel 
then  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  truth  and  knowledge  thaa 
the  omneous  belief  that  ideas  refer  to  actually  exisiiDg 
objects.  Nov  all  ideas  may  be  classed  under  two  heads: 
they  are  mther  internal,  i.e.  thoughts  properly  so  caQed, 
which  are  thorefiHre  mere  modifications  of  the  thinking  sool; 
or  they  are  relative  to  certain  external  objects  of  which  tks 
soul  cannot  be  ct^iaant  without  the  mediation  of  ideas, 
Now  the  latter  refer  to  material  or  ^liritual  things.  Ex- 
ternal luiiritual  things  may  however  be  perceived  both  ub- 
mediately  and  also  mediately  by  ideas,  but  tbe  material  only 
mediatelyt  both  because  they  are  extended  and  there  is  no 
community  between  them  and  the  simple  spiritual  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  because  the  mind  cannot  pass  out  to  dis- 
tant objects.  Here  Malebranche  refutes  tbe  hypothesis  of 
material  effluxes  which  pass  from  bodies  and  enter  througli 
the  sensuous  oigans.  Because,  he  says,  these  effiunal 
images  must  pftrtake  of  the  nature  of  body,  and  tlierefin 
being  extendM.  they  would  impede  each  other  in  the  ptssags 
to  the  senses,  siuee  from  Uie  same  point  and  at  the  same 
time  an  incalculable  number  of  objects  may  be  perceived. 
Moreover  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  peie^ 
tion  of  the  difiisrent  distances  of  objects.  Malebrandie 
proceeds,  in  tbe  next  place^  to  refute  the  supposition  that 
the  mind  arbitrarily  produces  the  ideas  which  it  has  of  out- 
ward objects.  This  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  painta 
can  delineate  an  animal  which  he  has  never  seen  or  heard 
described.  Equally  untenable  is  the  explanation  of  cogni- 
tion by  innate  ideas.  For  the  number  of  ideas  whic^  tbe 
mind  may  entertain  is  potentially  infinite,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  infinity  of  ideas  have  h^n  origiually  im- 
plantod  in  tbe  mind,  of  irtiich  however  most  indindusl 
minds  ue  actively  conscious  of  k  ven  few  at  the  utmost 
Besides,  with  surh  a  supposition,  the  choioe  and  sdeeuon 
ideas  would  be  inexplicable.  A^in,  the  suppoaiticHi  that 
each  <nieratj«i  of  thought  Uie  id^iL  are  created  and  pie* 
senHAd  by  Qod*  is  oontr^cted ''^^^  ^^V? 
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at  all  times  think  of  whatever  object  it  pleases,  and  that 
eonsequeatly  an  iafinite  number  of  ideas  must,  however 
obscurely,  be  always  present  to  the  mind.  Lsstly,  Male- 
brancbe  examines  the  opinion  that  the  soul,  in  orcwr  to  the 
perception  of  outward  otyecta,  requires  nothing  but  itaelt 
by  the  eontemplation  and  perfect  development  of  its  own 
powers.  But  this  would  be  to  make  man  equal  to  Deit^, 
who  idone  is  capable  of  being  cognisant  of  all  things  in  this 
manner  and  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  own  energies- 
After  repeating  these  theories  as  the  only  ones  worthy  of 
examination  of  all  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
the  matter  Malebranche  concludes,  that  we  see  all  things  in 
and  by  Ood  (nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu).  Gud,  as  the 
creator  of  all,  necessarily  possesses  within  himself  ideas  of 
all  things,  since  otherwise  the  creation  of  them  would  have 
been  impossible :  by  his  omnipresence  and  as  the  source  of 
spirituality  he  is  intimately  connected  with  all  spirits,  for 
God  may  be  called  the  place  of  all  spirits,  as  space  is  that  of 
whatever  is  corporeaL  The  soul  therefore  sees  in  God  the 
works  of  God  as  fhr  as  it  pleases  him  to  reveal  them  to 
humanity. 

The  mind,  consequently,  as  well  as  matter,  possesses  no 
nne  than  a  passive  activity,  and  the  Deity  is  the  original 
cause  of  all  their  operations.  As  then  truth  consists  only 
in  certain  combinations  of  these  ideas,  which  are  furnished 
to  the  mind  from  without  and  by  a  foreign  cause,  the  only 
method  of  truth  is  demonstration  and  the  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  implicit  consequences  of  explicit  ideas. 

The  other  works  of  Malebranche  were  partly  controversial 
and  partly  religious.  Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 
'  Enlretiens  d'un  Philosopbe  Chretien  et  d  un  Fhilosophe 
Chinois  sur  la  Nature  de  Dieu,*  Paris,  1 708 ;  '  De  la  Mature 
et  de  la  Grace,'  Amsterdam,  1680.  The  fiiUowine  are  of  a 
mystical  character,  blending  religion  with  metaphysics 
*Trait£  de  la  Morale,'  Rott,  1684;  and  *  Enteetiens  sur  la 
Metapbysique  et  sur  la  ReUgion.*  Rott,  1688.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712,  in  11  vols. 
12mo. 

MALEDIVA  ISLANDS,  commonly  called  the  Mal- 
dives, lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extend  nearly  on  one 
meridian  from  7*  6'  N.  lat.  to  40'  S.  lat^  or  nearly  650 
miles ;  but  in  no  part  is  the  breadth  of  the  chain  supposed 
to  exceed  60  miles  in  a  direct  liue,  although  the  most  west- 
ern limit  of  the  most  noribem  group,  or  Atoll,  is  in  72°  48' 
E.  long.,  and  the  moat  eastern  boundary  of  the  chain  in 
73°  48'  E-  long.  The  most  northern  Atoll  is  about  350 
miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  the  nearest  point  of  Hindustan. 
The  appellation  is  derived  from  the  laneuage  of  Malabar,  in 
which  the  Sanscrit  dmpa,  '  an  island,'  is  corrupted  into 
diva,  and  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
which  is  caUed  Mali. 

The  sovereign  of  these  islands  stiles  himself  Sultan  of 
the  Thirteen  Atolls  and  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  but 
Captain  Owen  believes  the  actual  number  of  these  islands 
to  be  more  than  treble  or  fourfold  this  number.  They  are 
enckeed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  which  during  the  south- 
west monsoon  is  violently  agitated,  by  narrow  strips  of 
coral-reefe,  which  surround  them  like  a  wall.  This  pro- 
tecting wall  in  many  places  scarcely  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  in  other  places  it  forms  a  long  sandy  beach, 
perhaps  less  than  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
either  circular  or  oblong.  Each  of  these  circular  enclosures 
contains  breaks,  which  constitute  convenient  passages  for 
vessels  or  boats  to  enter.  The  number  of  these  coral  reefs 
ia  fourteen,  thuteen  of  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  equator.  They  lie  on  a  long  sand-hank,  to  the  edge  of 
which  their  outer  sides  extend,  and  beyond  them  there  are 
no  soundings.  The  channels  which  divide  these  Atolls,  or 
AtoUons  (for  so  they  are  called),  are  in  some  places  deep 
and  safe.  They  are  passed  by  the  vessels  which  are  bound 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malediva 
Islands  lying  across  the  direct  route  to  these  places.  Two  of 
these  navigable  channels  are  south  of  the  equator:  the 
Addon,  or  south  channel,  is  between  Pona  Molubque  Atoll 
(the  South  Atoll)  and  the  island  of  Adon,  and  is  about  Ave 
miles  long  and  five  leagues  wide ;  and  the  Equatorial  Channel 
is  between  the  island  of  Adon  and  the  Atoll  Suadiva,  which 
is  ten  leagues  wide.  North  of  the  equator  ate  first,  the 
One  and  a  Half  Degree  Channel,  which  is  17  leagues  in 
bxeadtli,  and  fbrmed  oy  the  Sudiva  Atoll  and  the  Adouma- 
tia  Atoll ;  it  is  the  widest  and  safest  of  aU  these  channels, 
•nd  fiequently  used  br  diipe  proceediog  eastward  in  the 
vosterly  monsoon,    nrther  north  la  the  Co^omandoos 


Channel,  fimoed  by  the  Adoumatis  Atoll  on  the  south,  and 
the  (^Uomandous  Atoll  on  the  north ;  it  is  only  seveu  or 
eight  miles  wide,  but  it  la  aa&  The  most  natthern  is  the 
CanlivB  Channel,  which  also  laMos  to  offiar  a  safa  passage, 
but  it  is  not  used  at  present,  though  it  appeua  to  haw  been 
much  frequented  two  eepturias  ago. 

Within  the  Atolls  the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  stonna,  and 
there  are  always  soundings  in  twenty  or  thirty  fkthoms 
water.  The  islands  are  genarally  situated  along  the  en- 
closing coral-wall,  the  central  part  of  the  Atolls  containing 
only  few  of  them.  The  islands  are  all  small ;  not  many  of 
them  exceed  a  mile  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a  few  are  less 
than  half  a  mile.  They  are  generally  circular  or  lozenge- 
shaped.  Many  sre  mere  narrow  strips  60  or  lOO  yards  broad, 
forming  a  cirde,  which  encloees  a  lower  tract,  filled  up  with 
broken  coral  rocks,  and  dry  at  spring  tides.  Withm  this 
ring  there  is  sometimes  «  oousiduable  depth  of  water,  from 
one  to  ten  fathoms,  so  that  a  perfect  lagoon  is  finmed.  The 
highest  part  of  the  i^ands  Is  from  six  to  14  fbet  above  water. 
Their  surfhee  consists  ^  sand,  about  three  feet  thick,  the  top 
art  of  which  is  mixed  with  vegetehle  matter,  forming  a 
lack,  light,  sandy  soil.  Beneath  the  sand  is  a  soft  sand- 
stone, resembling  particles  of  beach-sand  indurated.  This 
sandstone  is  about  two  feet  thick,  belov  wbidi  depth  it  softens 
again  to  sand,  and  here  fieih-water  is  found.  All  the  in- 
habited islands  have  fresh  water,  and  also  some  which  am 
not  inhabited- 
All  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  thick  impenetrable 
,  ungle,  among  which  there  are  many  fine  la^e  trees,  as  the 
Indian  banyan  fig-tree,  the  candoo-tree,  the  bread-finite 
tree  and  others.  The  bamboo  grows  on  some  islands,  but 
is  scarce.  On  some  of  the  islands  are  bmafl  plantatums  of 
Indian  com  and  sugar-eane.  A  little  cotton  is  grown, 
from  which  a  small  quantiW  of  olotii  is  made.  Two 
kinds  of  millet  are  callivated,  but  not  OKtsnsively.  The 
inhabitants  live  mostly  on  Ash  and  the  ooowrnut  palms, 
which  are  cultivated  with  care.  They  are  of  a  very  small 
species,  pone  of  the  fruit  being  as  large  as  a  common  tea- 
cup, aud  most  of  tham  much  smaller ;  but  the  coir  is  fine, 
loug,  of  a  white  texture,  and  vary  strong,  and  is  exported  to 
a  consid^blo  amount.  A  few  cattle  ara  only  found  on  the 
Mali  or  Maldiva  A^l|,  but  there  are  no  sheep  or  goats, 
and  no  poultry,  eycapt  thasommon  fowl,  which  is  abundant. 
A  fev  cats  are  kept  to  keep  the  rata  out  of  the  houses, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  oiuse  great  damage  to  the 
cocoa-nut  plantations.  The  *  Dying  tax,'  as  it  is  called  in 
India,  a  large  species  of  bat.  is  vary  common.  Fish  is  very 
abundant,  and  salt-fish  once  copstituted  an  article  of  ex- 
port. Turtle  are  common.  Covrtes  are  collated  and  ex.- 
ported  to  a  great  amount 

The  climate  seems  very  pleasant  all  the  year  round,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  not  being  greet ;  but  we  have  no 
obaervations  extending  over  a  whole  year.  In  December, 
January,  and  February,  the  thermometer  rapces  durii^  tlm 
day  from  80°  to  84" ;  at  night  it  falls  to  78°.  In  this  season 
there  fall  a  few  showers  of  rain.  The  easterly  winds  set  in 
early  in  December,  and  seldom  blow  strong,  but  generally 
in  pleasant  light  breezes.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
they  pass  to  the  northward,  and  calms  begin  to  be  frequent. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  westerly  and  norths 
westerly  winds  are  by  iar  the  most  prevalent,  and  frequently 
stormy.  The  climate  is  not  favourable  to  the  hc»lth  of 
Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  not  •scertain^ 

whether  they  belong  to  the  Arab  race  or  the  inhabiiania 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Two  languages  are  in  use  amoig 
them ;  the  common,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people, 
and  the  Arabic,  as  a  learned  language.  They  have  also  e 
peculiar  alphabet,  differing  fhim  the  Arabic  and  from  the 
Sanscrit.  It  is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are 
indicated  by  points,  as  in  the  Arabic.  The  whole  popula- 
tion may  amount  to  between  1 60,000  and  200,000.  They  are 
governed  by  a  chief,  called  Sultan,  who  is  proud  of  his  de- 
pendence on  the  British  at  Ceylon,  whither  ha  sends  an 
annual  embassy,  bearing  presents  of  the  products  of  the 
islands,  and  receiving  others  in  return.  He  resides  on  the 
Mali  or  Maldiva  Atoll,  which  oontaius  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  called  Mali ;  its  circumference  is  about  seven  miles. 

These  islands  were  formerly  annually  visited  by  one  or 
two  vessels  from  Hindustan  for  cowries  and  other  produce. 
At  present,  the  inhabitants  themselves  bring  their  own 
goods  in  theur  boats  to  Bengal,  which  c^isist  of  oowriee, 
coir,  cocoa-nut  oU,  turtle  .»h^l^,^n|^,^^Wff«^ 
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■nd  tfa^  •qwrt  bom  Bengal  riMb  which  w  not  gnnra  on 
tho  iitands.  ragu,  silk  stufi,  bro&d<eloth,  haidvan,  and 

tobacco.  Tbey  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  June  or  Jnl^  with  the 
•outh-weatem  monioon,  and  depart  ftom  that  piue  in  the 
middle  of  December  wi^  the  north>east  monsoon. 

(Horsburgh,  Owen,  and  Moresby,  in  the  London  Oeogra- 
phieal  Journal,  vols.  iL  and  t.) 

MA.LEIG  ACID  has  already  been  described  under  the 
name  of  Equisetic  Acid  ;  the  present  appellation  is  giTen  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  since  procured  by  suqeeting 
malic  add  to  heat.   It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Hydrogen  1 
Four  equivalents  of  CarbMi  24 
Three  equivnlenU  of  Oxygn  24 

Equivalent  49 
The  crystals  oontain  one  equivalent  of 
water  ...  9 

Equivalent  S8 
UALBNTOZOA'RIA,  articulated  Mollusca,  &e  second 
subtype  in  the  system  of  M.  de  Blainville.  [Malacoloot, 
p.  324.1 

MALESHERBES,  CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME  DE 
LAMOIGNON,  distin^ished  by  his  courage  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  associate  of  Tui^ot  and  those  illustrious 
statesmen  who  sought  by  moderate  and  beneficial  reforms 
to  prop  the  weakness  of  the  old  monarchy,  vas  born  at 
Paris,  ]6ih  Dec  1721.  His  Aither  was  cbancelier  of  Paris, 
and  Malesberbes,  after  finishing  the  course  of  1^1  study, 
was  first  appointed  deputy  to  the  procnreur^io^ial. 
Shortly  afterwarda  he  was  elected  a  counsellor  of  ^  par- 
liament of  Paria,  and  in  1750  president  of  the  Cour  des 
Aid^  In  this  (rfBce,  he  on  tne  one  hand  courageously 
resisted  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  on 
other  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  the 
fltrmers-general  of  the  revenue.  When,  m  consequence  of 
their  opposition  to  the  court,  the  parliaments  were  abolished 
by  Louis  XV.,  the  Cour  d«  Aides  was  also  abrogated,  and 
Malesberbes  retired  to  his  country-seat,  and  employed  him- 
self in  benevolent  plans  fat  the  education  and  improvement 
of  his  vassals.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 
couru  of  the  parliaments  by  Louis  XVL,  Malesberbes 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides ;  and 
in  the  following  year  (1776)  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  king's  bowenold.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Tur^ 
Malesherbea  also  tendered  hit  resignation  to  the  kinfr. 
which  was  accepted.  The  interval  between  Uiia  date  ana 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Malesberbes  devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
his  native  country,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  acquainting 
himself  with  the  state  of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  care- 
fully investigating  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  their  public 
institutions.  He  was  again  invited  by  the  king  to  aid  him 
with  bis  counsel  in  1787 ;  but  finding  that  he  had  no  power, 
and  that  his  advice  was  not  listened  to,  he  a^ain  retired 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  states-general.  When  Louis 
AVI.  was  brought  to  trial,  Malesberbes  claimed  the  ho- 
nourable but  dangerous  post  of  his  defender,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Tronchet  and  Des&e.  The  fearless  intrepidity 
of  Malesfawbes  entailed  upon  him  the  hatred  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  party  in  power,  and,  with  several  members  of 
his  &mily,  he  was  east  into  prison,  condemned  to  death, 
and  guillotined  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1794,  meeting  his 
fate  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

The  worb  of  Malesberbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
and  Inscriptions,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  natural  history 
and  rural  economy.  His  'Discours  et  Remonstrances,' 
printed  in  1779,  are  still  quoted  as  authorities  on  financiiU 
t^uestiona.  His  *M£moire  surla  Libert£  de  la  Presse'  par- 
ticularly deserves  mention  for  the  enlightened  view  which 
it  takes  upon  this  difficult  question,  the  more  especially  as 
the  tolerance  and  liberality  which  it  advocates  bad  been 
practised  by  himself  when  the  surveillance  of  the  press  was 
entrusted  to  bim.  On  this  ground  be  incurred  the  censures 
of  the  ultra  j^ty,  and  La  Harpe  expressly  ascribes  the  ex- 
eesses  of  the  Revolution  to  the  fiieilify  of  puliation  under 
Malesherbea*  ministty  of  the  press.  After  the  Restoration 
a  monument  to  the  memonr  of  Malesberbes  waa  erected 
by  Louts  XVIIZ.  in  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Justicfl, 
mth  the  insoription,  *  Strenue  semper  fldelia  regt  luo,  fn 
foliB.TiiitfMn,  vnii^^  ii^  omc^  ■ttuliu* 


HAIXSHBRBIA'CBiB,  a  natnntt  nder  of  polypetaloaa 
Ext^ns,  with  a  tubular  inflated  inferior  calyx,  within  the 
throat  of  which  are  inserted  five  petals,  five  or  ten  stamens, 
and  a  short  rim  or  crown  of  the  mme  nature  as  that  of 
PassifloracesB,  but  more  rudimentary.  The  ovary  is  titipi- 
tate,  superior,  one-celled,  with  parietal  or  free  placentation. 
The  order  is  therefore  nearly  allied  to  Passifloracea,  Irom 
which  however  it  differs  in  habit.  The  species  are  in  many 
cases  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  yellow  or  blue 
flowers,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  thev 
seeds  having  been  brought  from  Chili.  They  are  however 
seldom  seen,  and  are  of  no  known  uae.  (lindl.,  Nat.  Si/at, 
ed.  2.  71.) 

MALHERBE,  FRANQOIS  DE,  bom  in  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  of  a  noble  fhmily,  studied  first  in  lui 
native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelben;  and  Basel  Od 
his  return  to  Fnnce,  he  aeeompanied  Henri  of  Angoa- 
tSme,  son  of  Henri  II.,  who  went  to  Provence  aa  governor 
in  1579,  and  remained  attached  to  his  household  till  that 
prince's  death  in  1585.  D>uring  that  p«iod  he  married  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  and  settled  there.  He  afterwanLs  served 
in  the  army  during  the  wars  of  the  League.  In  the  year 
1600  he  wrote  an  me  on  the  arrival  in  France  of  Marie  de' 
Medicis,  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.  With  this  ode  his  po^ical 
reputation  began.  In  1 605,  having  come  to  Paris  on  private 
business,  Henri  IV.  sent  for  him,  praised  his  poetry,  and 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  remaining  at  court.  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  his  widow  Marie  de' Medicis  gmvehiot 
a  pension  in  consequence  of  an  ode  which  he  addre^ed  to 
her.  In  1527  he  had  the  misfi)rtune  to  lose  fais  only  sur- 
viving son  in  a  duel.  He  fhlt  die  loss  severely,  mod  took 
steps  to  bring  the  offondera  to  iuatioe.  He  even  wrote  a 
letter  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  whbh  ne  demanded  aatisftction. 
Hiis  letter  is  published  among  his  wnks.  Malherbe  having 
repaired  to  the  camp  before  La  Rochelle,  where  the  court 
was  then  pressing  the  siege  of  that  place,  he  fell  Ql,  and 
died  in  a  tev  days,  in  1628,  being  73  years  of  age. 

Malherbe  has  been  styled  by  competent  judges  the  re- 
storer of  the  French  language  and  poetry.  He  had  s 
delicate  ear  and  a  refined  taste,  and  he  waa  very  careful  ia 
the  choice  of  his  expressions.  The  eulogium  bestowed  i^OD 
him  by  Boileau  is  well  known: — 

*  Enfln  Hallwtba  ^t.  «t  le  pnmiw  Mi  Franea 
Fit  aentir  duu  Ibs  Ten  niwjiute  caideac*.' 

Malherbe's  poetry  is  more  remarkable  forgracefiil- 
ness  of  expression  than  for  power  of  thought  Gie  vas  si 
elegant  versifier  rather  than  a  real  poet.  {PoitieK  de  JM- 
hene,  rangiet  par  ordn  duranaiogiqaet  owe  iei  FS«  A 
PAuteur,  Paris.  1776.) 

MALIC  ACID  was  discovered  in  17S5  by  Schede.  It 
received  its  name  from  having  been  first  obtained  from  the 
Juice  of  apples,  in  which  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  also,  as  has  been  since  ascertained,  in  various  other  fruitt, 
as  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  in  house-leek,  and  ihe 
berries  of  the  sorbus  or  mountain-ash.  Mr., Donovan,  who 
procured  it  from  the  last-mentioned  source,  obtained  it  of 
so  great  purity  that  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  and  peoiltar 
acid,  which  he  called  sorbic  acid ;  but  it  has  ainra  been 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  malic  A  mucilaginous 
substance  which  accompanies  the  acid  obtained  from  af^ks 
prevents  its  propnties  nom  being  pofectly  and  readily  de- 
veloped. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  proeurin^  this 
acid,  and  they  are  generally  complicated :  toe  fbllowing  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  any,  and  is  proposed  by  Liebig: — add 
carbonate  (^Ume,  but  not  to  perfect  saturation,  to  the  ex- 
pressed juice  ofthesorbus;  the  solution  is  to  be  dectnnposed 
Dy  nitrate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  malate  of  lead:  this, 
^ter  washing  with  cold  water,  is  to  be  heated  with  boiUng 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resultingmasswith  sulphur^ 
of  barium,  by  which  therp  are  formed  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
sulphate  of  barytes,  while  the  clear  liquor  contains  malic 
acid,  to  v'hich  ammonia  is  then  added  to  convert  it  into 
bimalate  of  ammonia,  which  readily  crystallizes ;  this  salt  is 
to  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  resulting  ma- 
late of  lead  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid :  the  dear 
liquor,  separated  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  being  evapo- 
rated by  a  gentle  heat,  yields  «7stala  of  malic  acid,  whm 
are  not  however  regular  in  their  form.  Halic  a^d  is  oo- 
lourless,  inodorousi  very  sour  to  the  taste,  and  acts  strong 
on  vegetable  blues;  inanunst  air  it  is  deliquescent;  it  is 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcdi^L  NitricacidconTefti 
it  into  oxalic  M4,  It*  fllf^pz^f^fefe'lO^fe* 
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Mme  of  which  exist  in  nature,  as  for  example,  gopenulMe 
of  lime  is  found  in  the  juice  ofthe  house-leek. 

According  to  Liebig,  malic  and  citric  acids  are  isomenc 
bodies,  both  being  composed  of,  when  anhydroiUt 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  2 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbon  24 
Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen  32 

Bqnivalent  Si 
Ths  orystala  oontain  one  e«iui\-alent  <^  wftter;  whereu 
those  of  citric  acid  contain  different  proportions  of  it,  ac> 
cording  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed. 

When  mahc  acid  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  350° 
Fab.,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  results  are  two  isomeric  pyro- 
•cids  and  water,  which  are  the  maleic  or  eqnisetic  and  the 
fbmaric  or  pyromalic  acids. 

The  malates  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts:  we  shall 
mention  the  general  properties  of  a  few  of  them. 

Malate  of  ammonia  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  but  the  bima- 
late  IS  erystallizable,  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohoC   Malate  of  potash  is  a  deliquescent  mass ;  the 
supomulate  Jbnns  cryitals  which  are  unalt«able  in  the  air 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol.   Malate  of  aoda  is  a  deliquescent 
mass,  the  aupermalate  crystallizes,   Malate  of  lime  is  spa- 
ringly soluUe  in  water,  requiring  147  parts  of  it  cold,  and 
65  when  boiling :  the  hot  solution  deposits  crystalline  grains 
on  cooling.   It  is  stated  to  be  more  soluble  in  some  saline 
solutions  than  in  pure  water:  the  supermalate  occurs  in 
houseleek  and  some  varieties  of  tedum ;  it  may  be  fi>rmed 
by  adding  acid  to  the  neutral  salt ;  by  exposure  to  heat  it 
dries  as  a  transparent  varnish,  which  distinguishes  it  firom 
other  salts  of  lime  and  vegetable  acids.   It  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.   Malate  of  magnesia  yields 
crystals  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air  and  are  soluble  in 
twenty-eight  parts  of  water ;  with  excess  of  acid,  a  gummy 
deliquesoent  saline  mass  is  formed.  Malate  of  barytes,  both 
neuMl  and  acidulous  is  soluble  and  gummv;  an  inao- 
luble  subsalt  may  also  be  fiwmed.   Malate  of  strontia  is 
gummy  and  deliquescent,  the  supersalt  is  but  sUghtly  so- 
luble, but  more  so  in  hot  than  in  cold  water;  the  hot  solu- 
tion deposits  crysttJs  on  cooling.   Of  the  metallic  malates 
we  shall  stale  the  properties  of  a  few : — Zinc  forms  three  dif- 
ferent compounds  with  this  acid :  the  neutral  malate  crys- 
tallises in  short  four-sided  prisms ;  it  is  soluble  in  S&  parts 
of  cold  water;  by  boiling  water  it  is  decomposed  into  a 
supersalt  which  dissolves,  and  a  subsalt  which  is  precipi- 
tated ;  bimalate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  large  regular  octohe- 
drons ;  the  submalate  is  an  insoluble  white  powder.  Malate 
of  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  reddish  brown-coloured  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  both  in  vaXet  and  alcohol.   Malate  of  copper, 
whether  neutral  or  acidulous,  dries  so  >  as  to  form  a  green 
varnish  which  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  The  malate  of  silver 
is  a  gummy  mass,  but  the  tupermalata  is  a  crystalUiable 
salt,  which  readily  separates  as  such  finrn  solution  in  water. 
Midate  of  laA  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  bril- 
liant white  crystalline  scales  of  this  salt 

MALICIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY.  At  com- 
mon law,  mischief  perpetrated  with  whatever  motivf.  against 
the  property  of  anothtt:  was  not  punishable  criminally,  un- 
less  the  act  amounted  to  felony,  was  accompanied  with  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  affected  the  public  convenience.  In 
other  cases  the  offender  was  liable  only  to  an  action  for 
damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party  injured.  But  the  legis- 
lature has,  at  different  times,  interposed  to  repress,  by  penal 
enactments,  injuries  to  private  property  of  an  ag^vated 
nature  oommttted  with  the  malicious  intention  of  injuring 
the  owner  of  such  property.  The  different  statutory  pro- 
wiaiona  against  mischievous  acts  done  wilftiUy  and  mali- 
eioualr  were  modiQed,  as  well  as  consolidated,  by  7  and  6 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  30,  which  also  contains  a  provision  rendering 
It  immaterial  whether  the  malice  of  the  offender  be  s^nst 
the  owner  of  the  property  or  otherwise. 

By  the  third  section  of  that  statute  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or 
without  whipping  in  tbe  case  of  a  male,  to  cut,  break  or 
destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  to  render  use- 
less, any  goods  or  articles  of  silk,  woollen,  or  linen,  or  of 
articles  in  which  any  of  those  materials  are  mixed,  or  any 
firame-woik-knitted  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or  lace,  in  any 
fttue  of  manufkoture ;  to  cut,  break  or  destroy,  or  render 
uaSeea  vtrpe  or  nhooti  of  liU^i  TftoU^n,  ^inw  or  co|t(»|{,  or 


of  any  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other  or  with 
any  other  material ;  or  looms,  frames,  machines,  engines, 
racks,  tackles,  or  implements  prepared  for  or  employed  in 
manufkcturing  or  preparing  such  goods;  or  to  enter  by 
force  into  any  place  with  mtent  to  commit  any  of  those 
offences.  By  section  4,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonmmt  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  ae  Without  whipping  in  case  of  a  male,  to  cut, 
break  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render 
useless,  thrashing-machines,  or  machines  or  engines  pre- 
pared for  or  employed  in  manuftetures,  eaoqit  those  ma- 
nufaotuies,  &c.  injuries  to  which  are  more  sevm^y  punish- 
able under  the  3rd  section. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  sections  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  yean,  with  or  without  wnipping  in  the  case  of 
a  male,  to  cause  water  to  be  conveyed  into  mines,  or  subter- 
ranean passages  communicating  therewith,  or  pnll  down, 
Bll  up,  or  obstruct  air-ways,  wattir-ways,  drains,  pits,  levels, 
or  shaits,  with  intent  to  destroy,  damage,  or  hinder  or  delay 
the  working  of  mines ;  or  maliciously  to  pull  down,  or  de- 
stroy, or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless, 
steam-engines,  or  engines  for  making,  draining,  or  workii^ 
mines,  or  staiths.  buudinga.  or  erections  used  in  conducting 
the  business  of  mines  or  bridges,  waKon-ways,  or  trunks 
for  eonveying  minerals  from  mines,  whether  completed  or 
unfinished.  By  sect.  12  it  is  made  fblony  puniuiable  by 
transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or  without 
whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  cut  down 
sea-nanks  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  of  rivers, 
canals,  or  marshes,  whereby  lands  are  overflowed  or  da- 
maged, or  in  danger  ot  being  so ;  to  throw  down,  level,  or 
destroy  locks,  sluices,  floodgates,  or  works  on  navigable 
rivers  or  canals.  And  by  the  same  section  it  is  made  felony 
punlduble  by  transpwtation  for  seven  years,  or  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  whipping 
in  tbe  ease  of  a  male,  to  out  off,  draw  up,  or  remove  pile^ 
chalk,  or  other  materials  fixed  in  the  ground  and  used  ibr 
securing  sea-banks  or  seapWalls,  or  1m  banks  or  walls  of 
rivers,  canals,  or  marshes,  or  to  open  or  draw  up  flood-gates, 
or  to  do  other  injury  or  mischief  to  navigable  rivers  or 
canals,  with  intent  or  so  as  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  car- 
rying on  or  completing  or  maintaining  the  navigation. 

It  is  made  felony,  punishable  by  transportation  fac  lift,  or 
not  less  than  seven  yeara,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing four,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
by  the  13th  section,  to  pull  down  or  destroy  public  bridges, 
w  to  do  any  it^ury  with  intent  or  so  as  to  render  them 
dangerous  or  impassable;  and  by  the  18th  section,  to  cut  or 
desta^  bop-bin^  growing  on  poles  in  any  bop-plantatioD. 
But  now  (by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  l  ViOL.  o,  90,  a.  3)  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter  oflisnee  is  made  tranaportatioa  not  exceed- 
ing 1 5  years  and  not  l^  than  1  Oyeara, or  impcuonment  not 
exceeding  three.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  e.  39,  s.  14,  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  accordingly  [MiSDainAimO  to  throw 
down,  level,  or  destroy  turnpike-gates,  or  w^s,  chains,  rails, 
posts,  bars,  or  fences  belonging  to  turnpike-gates  set  up  to 
prevent  passengers  passing  by  without  paying  toll,  or  houses, 
buildings,  or  we^hing- machines  for  the  collection,  ascer- 
tainment, or  security  of  toll.  The  ISth  se<^n  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  ex(»eding  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  de- 
stroy dams  of  fish-ponds,  or  of  water  being  private  property, 
or  in  which  is  a  private  i^bt  of  fishing,  with  intent  to  take 
or  destroy  fish,  or  bo  as  thereby  to  cause  the  loss  or  deatmo- 
tion  of  fish,  or  to  put  lime  or  noxious  materials  in  pondi 
with  intent  to  destroy  fish,  or  to  break  down  or  destroy  dams 
of  mdl-ponds.  By  section  1 6  it  is  made  felony  to  kOl,  maim, 
or  wound  cattle ;  but  tbe  punishment  b  reduced  by  7  Will. 
IV.  and  1  Vict,  c.  90,  s.  2,  to  transportation  not  exceeding  15 
years  and  not  less  than  10,  or  to  unprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing three.  The  provisions  of  this  statute  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV., 
c  39)  relating  to  the  destruction  of  trees,  plants,  &c.  have 
been  already  noticed.  [LABCBrnr.l 

By  section  1 7  it  was  made  felony  punishable  by  transpwta- 
tion  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  vrithout  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  set  fire 
to  any  crop  of  corn,  grain,  or  pulse,  whether  standing  ox 
cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood,  coppice,  or  plantaUon, 
or  to  any  heath,  gone,  furze,  or  fern,  and  to^  Wm.  IV.  and 
1  Virt,  c  W,  it  i*  maOp  «»lon}[|p^^tr9^|M^ 
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Ibr  lUb  or  not  lew  tbu  15  yean,  or  by  imprwoDniBat  net 
axoeeding  three  (sect.  10),  to  sat  fire  to  any  stack  of  com, 
mm,  pulie,  tares,  straw,  haulm,  stubble,  furse,  heath,  fern, 
hay,  turf,  peat,  coals,  diarooal,  ta  any  steer  of  mod.  at  (saoL 
1 1 )  to  set  Bie  to  any  mino  of  ooal  or  cannel  eoaL 

Hie  enaetmeDlB  in  tbU  statute  with  re«poct  to  tlie  burn- 
ing  of  houses.  See.  [Aesoh]  have  been  repealed ;  and  now 
by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  VicL,  o.  89,  sect  2,  it  is  felony  punisb- 
able  by  death  to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-houM,  any  penon 
being  therein,  and  by  sect.  3  it  is  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  1ft  years,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three,  to  set  fire  to  a  church  or 
chapel,  or  a  chapel  for  the  religious  worship  of  dissenters, 
or  to  a  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse, 
ot&ce,  shop,  mill,  maltbouse.  hop-oast,  bam.  or  granary,  or 
to  a  building  used  in  carrying  on  trade  or  inanu&oture, 
whetliar  in  uie  possession  of  the  offender  or  of  any  other 
person,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person. 

Fw  the  protection  of  shipping  against  malicious  misobief 
Bsveral  statutory  provisions  have  been  made.  By  1  and  3 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  75,  sect.  II,  it  is  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation fur  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  numbor 
of  years,  to  cut  away,  cast  adrift,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or 
destroy,  or  do  any  act  with  intent  to  cut  away,  cast 
adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  injure  or 
conceal  buoys,  buoy-ropes,  or  marks  belonging  to  ships  or 
vessels,  whether  in  distress  or  otherwise.  By  7  Geo.  IV., 
c.  30,  sect.  10,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  damage 
otherwise  thau  by  fire  (which  offence  had  been  made  capital 
by  sect.  9)  ships  or  vessels  complete  or  unfinished,  with  in- 
tmt  to  destroy  them  or  to  render  them  useless. 

7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  VicL.  e.  89.  seot  5,  it  is  made  felonv 
punishable  by  ^atfa  to  exhibit  blse  lights  or  signals  with 
intent  to  bring  any  ship  or  vessel  into  danger,  or  to  do  any 
thing  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  or  deduction  of  ships 
or  vessels  in  distress.  And  by  sect  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or  not  legs  than  \5 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  set 
fire  to.  cast  away,  or  destroy  ships  or  vessels,  with  intent  to 
prejudice  owners  or  part-owners  of  vessels  or  goods,  or  un- 
derwriters on  ships,  goods,  or  freight.  And  by  the  4th  sect, 
it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  death,  to  set  fire  to,  east 
away,  or  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  eith«  with  intent  to 
muider  any  penon  or  wueieby  the  life  of  any  penon  shall 
be  eo^ngered. 

Besides  the  oriminal  responaibilUy  thus  erealed  in  raipeet 
of  the  BDte  of  spoliation  above  mumerated,  the  luislature 
has  given  summary  relief  to  pervons  wfaose  properQr  has  been 
subject  to  petty  but  wilful  aggressiuis.  The  last  enactment 
on  this  subject  is  7  and*  8  Geo.  IV.,  e.  SO,  sect  24,  under 
which  persons  wilfully  or  taaliciously  committing  damage, 
ioiury,  or  spoil,  to  or  upon  real  or  personal  property,  for 
which  no  remedy  or  punishmei;!,  is  specially  provided  by 
that  act.  are,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  tiie  peaoe,  to 
ibrfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  muney  as  shall  appear  to  him 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  damage,  injury,  or  spoil 
committed,  not  exceeding  5/.,  to  be  paid,  in  the  ease  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  the  party  aggrieved,  except  where  such 
party  is  examined  in  proof  of  the  offenoe;  and  in  such  eases 
or  in  the  ease  of  property  of  a  public  nature,  or  whermn  any 
public  right  is  oonoemed,  the  money  is  to  be  applied  towards 
the  oounty-rate  or  borough-rate ;  and  if  such  sums  of  money 
together  with  costs  (if  ordered)  are  not  paid  either  imme- 
diately or  within  such  period  as  the  justice  may  appoint, 
the  justice  may  commit  the  offender  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  unless  such  sum  and 
costs  be  sooner  paid.  This  enactment  does  not  extend  to 
any  case  where  the  party  trespassine  acted  under  a  bir  and 
reasonable  supposition  that  be  had  a  right  to  do  the  act 
complained  of,  or  to  any  trespass,  not  being  wilfiil  and  ma- 
licious, oommitted  in  hunting,  fishing  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
game. 

By  the  28th  seelion  any  person  found  oommittmg  any 
offenoe  against  this  act,  whether  punishable  upon  indict- 
ment or  upon  summary  conviction,  may  be  immediately 
ai^rehended  without  a  warrant  by  any  peace-officer,  or  the 
owner  of  the  property  injtued,  or  his  servant,  or  any  penon 
authorized  by  him,  and  forthwith  taken  before  some  nei^- 
><onrtng  justice  of  the  peaee, 

Tbasa  aunmary  paoceediags  bafiin  magistrates  taiut  be 


oonmenead  within  three  calendar  mootbi  tim  ihtmm- 

mission  of  the  offence. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  France  with  KSpact  to 
cious  injuries  to  property  are  to  be  found  in  the  3rd  SMlioi 
of  liv.  iii.  of  the  Code  P^nal,  entitled  *  DestmctioQi,  Hi. 
gradations,  Dommages.*  Capital  paninhmeut  is  denonnad 
only  against  those  who  set  fire  to  buildings,  ships,  win- 
houses,  wood-yards  (cbantiers),  forests,  underwoods,  or  cms 
growing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  combustible  matter  plictd 
so  as  to  communicate  fire  thereto.  Minor  (^enoes  is  ftnb 
are  provided  for  by  titre  13  of  the  Code  Forestier. 

MALINES.  rUscBLiN.] 

MALLEABIUTY  is  th«t  property  of  certain  neitls 
whieh  admits  of  thnr  bain^  extended  by  the  blovi  of  i 
hammer  or  by  prMsuca.  In  this  quality  gold  exceedi  iB 
other  metals:  tnos  the  gold-leaf  sold  tn  books  is  h  a- 
tremely  thin,  that  lass  than  i  grains  eover  ibout  371 
square  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  each  leaf  im  Ht 
exaeed  ajgiith  part  of  an  inch.  Metals  which  ub 
able  are  also  duetile,  that  is.  they  may  be  drawn  intovin 
[Mbtals.] 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  malleability  sod  ductilitj 
seem  to  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  hut  U 
the  metals  which  poeseiw  these  properties.  Duhag  iW 
hammering  they  become  hot  sometimes  even  red  hot,  ud 
after  this  many  of  them  become  brittle,  owing  to  the  fijioif 
out  of  the  latent  heat  which  they  conuined.  By  aQnei%, 
which  consists  in  heating  them  artificially  and  sUwiDi 
them  to  oool  slowly,  the  heat  is  restored,  and  they  rscoRt 
their  malleability  and  duotility;  and  thus  it  is  that  im 
which  has  been  made  hot  by  hammerinK  loan  itsmW 
bility,  and  cannot  be  again  hammered  till  it  bit 
annealed. 

MALLEA'CEA,or  MA'LLEID.£,  a  family  of  Monosf- 
arian  Conchifers  according  to  the  system  of  Lamarck,  nottot 
the  genera  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  family  Uarg* 
ritaoea  of  De  Blainville.  They  belong  to  the  Ottracad 
Cuvier,  and  the  Oxygones  of  Latreilla.  Lamarck  mtket 
the  &mily  consist  of  five  genera  only : — Creaatuia,  Perte, 
Mallevs,  Avieula,  and  Maeagrina. 

Animal,  nith  tbAmanile  non-adherent  entirely  in 
its  whole  circumference,  without  tube  or  particular  opening 
prolonged  into  irregular  lobes,  especially  backwards; /mi 
canaltculated,  and  almost  always  nimished  with  &  by»u. 

Shell  black  or  horn  colour,  inequivalve,  inequilatcnl, 
very  irregular ;  hinge  without  teeth ;  roa^inal  ligiBuM 
subiinear,  simple,  or  interrupted  by  crenulatbns ;  muair 
imprettim  subcentra),  fixed  generally  by  a  hfmu  fo^ 
ni^ed  by  the  animal. 

M.  Rang  places  the  fossil  genus  Ptmdonia  at  the  hoJ 
of  the  femily,  so  that  the  position  of  that  genus  is  appmt- 
mated  to  Limot  which  is  arranged  as  tb«  last  (rf  the  M 
Unidm. 

Gwunu  Posidonia  (Bronn). 
Animal  unknown. 

Shell  very  delicate,  nearly  membranous,  equivtlve,  tn- 
quilateral,  oblique,  rounded,  not  gaping?  cardtoal  botdn 
straight  a  little  prolonged  on  each  side,  so  as  to  be  surioi- 
lated ;  hinge  toolble«s ;  no  pit  for  the  ligaments;  d> 
passage  for  a  byssus. 


PoodoaU  Cbom  ipmiBMW  la  Irish  ttBMbne). 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  this  genus  had  been  reeeiidf 
(1829)  est&lifthed  f<x  impressions  sufficiently  oonunocia 
the  Hhists  of  Dillemburg.  and  which  some  naturalists  w 
bean  tempted  to  refer  to  rudimentary  sheUs  of  i^riyw* 
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thbt  these  are  the  impressions  of  hivalve  shells,  and  assigna 
to  Potidonia  the  position  above  stated.  M.  Deshayes  how- 
ever, in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836),  does  not  men- 
tion the  genus  among  the  Malleacea. 

Vulsella.  (Lam.) 

Animal  elongated,  compressed ;  mantle  very  much  pro- 
longed backwards,  and  bordered  with  two  rows  of  papillar>' 
tubercles  which  are  very  close  set ;  Jbot  small,  canaliculated, 
without  a  hyssus ;  mouth  large,  labial  appendages  very  much 
developed  and  triangular;  branchiiB  narrow,  very  long,  and 
united  nearly  throughout  their  extent. 

SfuU  subcorneouB,  delicate,  elongated,  flattened,  Irregu- 
lar, inequilateral,  Bubequivalve,  theumbones  nearly  anterior, 
distanl,  and  a  Kttle  recur\'ed ;  hinge  toothless,  and  offering 
simply  on  each  valve  a  projecting  callosity  comprehending  a 
pit  for  the  insertion  of  the  ligament ;  muscular  ttnpretston 
subcentral. 

Geographical  Distribution  q/"  the  Geniis. — The  seas  of 
■warm  climates,  where  the  species,  none  of  which  are  furnished 
with  a  byssus,  are  found  in  Alcyrmia,  sponges.  Sec. 

Example,  VuUella  lingulata.  Locality.— East  Indian 
Ocean. 


TnllBlIk  KDRtilaUJ 

n,  ValvM,  doted ;  b.  IiuU«  view  ot  tbIts,  ihonrlug  tbe  hui|«  ud  miHcalar 
rnpreuum. 

Crenatula.  (Lam.) 

Animal  not  kttDWQ,  but  very  probably  bearing  a  close  re- 
lation to  that  of  Pema. 

Shell  foliated,  flsttened,  subequivalve,  inequilateral,  irre- 
gular, a  little  gaping  behind,  but  without  any  aperture  for  a 
byssus;  hinre  linear,  marginal,  marked  with  serial  crenu- 
lations,  which  are  callous  and  hollowed  into  rounded  pits 
for  the  reception  of  the  divisionsof  the  ligament ;  muscular 
impression  subcentral. 

GeographietU  Dittributim  qf  the  Genus.— The  seaa  of 
warm  climatu,  principally  those  of  the  East  Indies  and 
^ew  Holland,  ai  far  as  is  yet  known.  The  species,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  not  fixed  by  tbeir  valves  nor  by  a  hys- 
sus, but,  like  the  VulsellsD,  are  found  in  submarine  bodies, 
such  as  sponges,  &c. 

Example,  Crenatula  avictdoides.  Locality.-~Se&&  of 
America,  especially  those  of  the  South. 


Cwutnla  KVleiiloidM. 

Perna.  (Brug.) 

Animal  compressed ;  mantle  very  much  prolonged  back- 
wards, and  fringed  at  its  lower  border ;  /oot  very  small,  with 
a  byssus. 

Shell  corneous  or  black,  lamellar,  very  much  flattened, 
subequivalve,  inequilateral,  very  irregular,  gaping  in  front 
for  the  passage  of  the  byssus;  hinge  straight,  marginal, 


having  on  each  side  a  row  of  small  parallel  furrows,  ■which 
are  transverse,  not  intrant,  and  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
ligament  are  inserted;  muscular  impression  subcentral. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  tM  Genus.— The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  more  particularly  those  of  the  East  Indies, 
though  some  species  are  found  westward,  as  at  the  Antilles, 
Cape  Verd,  and  the  Azores.  The  species  are  moored  to 
the  rocks  and  mangrove  trees  by  means  of  their  byssus, 
and  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to 
ten  fathoms. 

Example,  iVrta  Itognomm.  Locality. — East  Indian 
Ocean. 


■i  Vdm  aViMi,  iluwbig  tbt  bT«i ;  *,  tarida  tIbw  wt  nln,  Aowtaf  Uofi 

Mislletu.  (Lam.) 

Animal  considerably  compressed;  mantle  prolonged  back- 
wards, and  fringed  with  very  small  tentacular  appendages; 
/bot  very  distinct,  canaliculated,  and  furnishing  a  byssus; 
Duccal  appendages  spherico-triangular ;  branchits  short 
and  semicircular. 

Shell  foliated,  black  or  corneous,  subnacreoug,  subequi- 
valve, inequilateral,  very  irregular,  often  auriculated,  and 
.  presenting  a  hammer  or  T  shape;  umbones  not  distant; 
an  oblique  notch  in  front  fhr  the  passage  of  a  byssus  ;  hinge 
linear,  very  long,  toothless  ;  with  e  conical  oblique  pit,  par- 
tially external,  for  the  reception  of  the  ligament,  which  is 
triangular  and  subexternftl ;  muscular  impression  of  con- 
siderable  size  and  subcentral. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genms. — East  and  West 
Indies  (Gruadoloupe  and  Martinique)  and  Australasia. 
Found  at  depths  raoetng  from  the  surface  to  seven  fathoms. 
M.  Rang  speaks  of  the  species  IVom  Guadeloupe  aud  Mar- 
tinique as  having  occurred  at  great  depths.  The  species, 
which  are  not  numerous,  are  moored  by  their  byssus  to 
submarine  rocks,  &o.  They  are  very  variable,  and  indeed 
M.  Deshayes  olwen'os  that  he  never  saw  any  two  indivi- 
duals of  aspecies  alike.  Age  makes  a  considerable  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  shells  especially  in  the  auricles. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  three  sections: — 
I,  consisting  of  species  scarcely  auriculated  {Malleus  vnl- 
tellalus)\  2,  uonaiBtingof  uniauriculeted  species  {Malleus 
normalis) ;  and  3,  consisting  of  biauriculated  species  iMal- 
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leui  vu^aritX  M.  Deihayes  thinks  tbat  the  greater  part 
of  the  individuBls  occurring  in  collections  under  the  name 
of  Malleut  vuUellatu*  majr  be  the  young  of  the  rariety  of 
MalUui  vulgaris  with  short  ears,  and  he  considers  Malleut 
vulteUalui  and  Malleut  anattnta  as  identical. 

Example,  Malleut  vulgarit.  Locality. — East  Indian  and 
South  Seat. 


«  TkWei  ckNed,  •howlog  lha  bjttoM;  b.  iaM»  -Anr  of  Ttlft,  ilmriaf  O* 
MBga  and  miueuUT  ImpreMion. 

Gervillia  (Fossil  only). 
(See  the  article,  vol.  xi.) 
Inoceramus.    (Parkinson.)— (Fossil  only.) 

See  the  article,  vol.  xii.  Though  some  malacoloeists 
consider  Inoceramus  and  Catiilus  to  be  identical,  M.  de 
Blainville,  M.  Rang,  and  M.  Deshayes  consider  them  as 
distinct  species,  and  as  bdonging  to  this  family.  U. 
Deshayes  gives  the  following  description  of  Inoceramui. 

Sheil  grypboVd,  inei^uivalve.  irregular,  aubequilatenl, 
with  a  lamellar  shell,  pomted  anteriorly,  and  enlai^ed  at  it* 
base ;  umbones  opposed,  pointed,  ana  strongly  recurved ; 
hinge  short,  straighc,  narrow,  and  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  longitudinal  axis,  with  a  series  of  crenulatioDS 
graduaUy  smaller  for  the  reception  of  a  multiple  ligament 
Muscular  impression  unknown.  The  species  are  of  mode- 
rate site. 


laoemtm  nleabu,  nU.  dui  from  the  Folkatons  bins  nwL  The  malln 
■padaeo  ihowa  tha  hingn  of  one  tiIta,  the  other  nln  beiuf  a  out. 

Loealities. — Dr.  Mantell  records  several  species  in  the 
Chalk,  two  in  the  Chalk-marl,  two  in  the  Gault  or  Folk- 
stone  Marl,  and  one  (from  Martin)  in  the  Shanklin  Sand 
(Lower  Green-sand).  {Organ.  Remaintqf  Sutsex,  '  Geol. 
Trans.,'  1829.)  N.B.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  chalk— 
Inocerami  Brongmarti,  Lamarckii,  and  Mytiloidet — are 
Catilii.  Professor  Phillips  records  three  (one  a  CatiUut) 
in  the  White  Chalk,  one  in  the  Red  Chalk,  and  one  in  the 
Liat.  {Geology  qf  Yorkshire.)  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  two 
in  the  Lower  Chalk  (Oolitic  District  of  Bath).    Dr.  Fitton 


records  six  named  species  and  one  undetennimd  hm  thi 
Upper  Green-sand,  Qault,  and  Lower  Green-sand.  (Strait 
between  the  Chalk  and  O^ord  Oolite,  inGeoL  Tram.,  I83|j 
Example,  Inoceramtu  sulcaiut. 

Catillus.  (Brongn.) — (Fossil  only.) 

M.  Deshayes  thus  defines  Catillus,  which  is  retemd  in 
this  work  firom  that  title  to  Margaritaoa  ;  ve  luveret 
agree  with  the  authors  above  quoted  in  thinking  this  the 
proper  place  for  the  genus. 

Shell  sometimes  flattened,  elongated,  or  snbotUenlir, 
sometimes  convex,  cordiform,  subequivalve,  iaequiltunl, 
with  umbones  more  or  less  projecting.  Hiofte  straight,  i 
little  oblique  or  perpendicular  lo  the  longitudinal  axu,  iti 
border  furnished  with  a  row  of  small  cavities  vhich  vt 
very  short  and  gradually  increasing;  structure  of  sUI 
fibrous ;  muscular  impression  unknown. 

M.  Deshayes  obser\'eg  that  among  the  genera  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  Min.  Con.  there  is  one  to  whichht 
has  given  the  name  of  Pockymya;  this  genui  sppemto 
M.  Deshayes  to  possess  <  all  the  external  cfaaracten  of 
Catillut,  and  he  states  tllut  he  has  been  led  to  remtrk  the 
approximation  of  that  genus  to  Catillut  by  studying  i  fine 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  M.  Duchastel.  M.  Desbijei 
proceeds  to  observe  that  M.  Brongn  iart  has  estsblisbed  i 
genus  under  the  name  of  Mytiloidet  for  those  Coh^'vhidi 
are  veij  much  elongated,  and  that  consequently  the  geDu 
Mytiloidet  cannot  he  retained.  The  genus  Catitliu  iben, 
as  reformed  by  M.  Deshayes,  will  consist  of  the  gram 
Paehymya,  Mytiloidet,  and  Catillut.  Some  of  the  Catilii 
are  of  enormous  size,  and  are  mentioned  as  being  of  muj 
feet  in  length.  M.  Deshayes  thinks  that  the  anioiili « 
Inoceramus  and  Catillus  both  wanted  a  byssus. 

Localitiet.— The  White  Chalk  in  England  aud  Fitnee. 

Example,  Catillut  Cuvieri. 


Citlllu  CnriMi. 


0,  nMhtnga. 


Pulvinites.   (Defrance.)— (Fossil  only.) 


PubiailM  Aduuonij ;  iaride  itew  of  vsha^ 
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Ammal  unknown. 

Sheil  delicate,  roundod,  equivalve,  subequilater&l,  vUh 
the  ombonM  indined  a  little  forwards ;  hinige  oompoaed  of 
eight  or  ten  dm^ent  teetb,  forming  so  many  pita. 

The  genns  Avrnda,  vhich  ib  plawd  by  Lamarck  among 
his  Malleacta,  but  is  arranged  by  M.  oe  Blainville,  vitn 
many  of  the  genera  above  described,  under  his  ftmily  Mar- 
garitaeea,  is  separated  by  M.  Rang  into  a  fiunily  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  Malleida,  under  the  name  of 
AtneuUt,  containing  the  subgenera  Avieula  (properly  so 
called)  and  Meleagrina.  See  the  art^e  Aticula,  vcd.  iii, 
to  which  we  think  it  right  to  add  the  descriptiim  of  the 
animal  by  M.  Deshayes. 

Ammal  oval,  flattened,  having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
separated  throughout  their  length,  thickened,  and  ftinged 
on  the  edges ;  body  very  small,  having  on  each  side  a  pair 
of  large  brancfais*  nearly  equal ;  mouth  oval,  rather  large, 
with  foliaoeona  lips,  and  with  a  pair  of  labial  palps  on  each 
side,  which  are  large  and  obliquely  truncated ;  /bo<  contcaU 
veimifinm,  rather  long^  with  a  rather  large  byssua  com* 
posed  of  atout  filamenta,  united  in  tome  species,  at  its  base. 

M.  Deshayes  also  concurs  in  me^n^  the  nnus  Melea- 
grina  in  that  of  Avieula,  which,  acctMrding  to  M.  Deshayes's 
r«fi>nnation  of  the  genus,  will  contain  auo  the  fossil  genns 
MomOu  of  Bronn 

Fossil  Mallbidx. 
Those  species  which  are  fossil  only  are  noticed  above. 
FuUella. — M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables  (Lyell),  gives  the 
number  of  recent  species  as  five  and  one  fossil  (tertiary). 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  he  makes  the  recent  species 
six,  with  no  addition  to  the  fossil  species.  (Orignon,  La- 
marck, Paris,  Deshayes.) 

Arm.— The  number  of  recent  PmuB  given  by  H.  Dra- 
bayea,  in  his  Tables,  amounts  to  ten  recent  and  four  fossil 
(tertiary).   In  the  last  edition  of  Uimarck,  the  same  recent 
nnmber  is  stated,  but  the  fossil  species  amount  to  six. 
(Viiginia,  Alsace,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hfivre,  Italy, 
Hauteville,  and  Valiignes,  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  Germany 
and  France,  the  Valmondois  and  Senlis.)   Professor  Phil- 
lips notes  one  (Ptrmquadrata,  not  mentioned  by  Lamarck 
or  Deshayes)  in  the  Coralline  Oolite  (Malton),  and  also  in 
tbe  Bath  Oolite.   He  also  notices  a  Pema  in  the  Oxford 
Clay.  {Geology     Yorkt/ure.)   The  genus  is  recorded  in 
the  Ir^erior  OtUiie,  and  in  the  Cor<U  Itag,  t»  Mr.  Lonsdale 
iOoliiicDiMtnet(ifBath,uiGeol.7Vane.),  and  by  Dr.  Fttlon» 
in  the  Lower  GreoMond  and  the  BlaMawn  Sonde. 
We  here  giro  a  notice  of  the  fossil  AneuUe. 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  states  the  number  of  recent 
Avieula  (including  Meleagrirue)  at  thirty,  and  gives  five  as 
the  number  of  fossil  (tertiary).   In  the  last  edition  of  Ls^ 
marck  be  makes  the  numbar  of  recent  Avieuke  twenty-one, 
and  the  number  of  fossil  species  six.  (Paris,  Orignon, 
Senlis,  &0.,  Chaumont,  Paris  Basin,  Haastricht,  and  Oypli, 
tbe  Gombrash  in  England  and  France,  the  Ifiddle  and 
Upper  Oolite  in  England  and  France,  and  the  Hus- 
efaelkalk  in  Germany,  Lorraine,  and  Toulon.)   Tbe  Me- 
teagrirue  are  two  in  number,  boUi  recent   Dr.  Mantell 
mentions  species  in  the  Chalk  Marl  {Organic  Remaint  of 
Sueeex.)   Professor  Phillips  records  species  in  the  Coral- 
lioe  Oolite  and  Oaleareous  Grit,  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  Kel- 
lowaya  Rock,  Bath  Oolite,  Inferior  Oolite,  and  Mubtone. 
iCt«olog;if  of  Ytx-luhire.)   Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  spades  in 
th«  Lias,  Inferior  Oolite,  Fuller's  Earth.  Bradford  Clay, 
Cornbrash,  and  Kdloway  Rock.  {OoHtic  Dietrict  qf  Balh,) 
FrofesaoT  Sedgwiok  and  Mr.  Murchison  mention  the  genus 
among  tbe  &»an  Fossils.  {Qeol.  Tram.)   Dr.  Fitton  re- 
cords speeiet  in  the  Upper  Green-sand,  tbe  Gault,  the 
Lower  Green-sand,  and  the  Portland  Sand.    (*  Strata 
between  tbe  Chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,*  Geol.  Tram.)  Mr. 
Murchison  figures  specieB  from  the  Old  Red-sandstone 
(middle  and  lower  beds  only),  from  the  Upper  Ludlow 
Rock,  the  Amestry  limestone,  the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  tbe 
Wenloek  Limestone,  and  the  Garadoo  Sandstone. 

MALLET,  DAVID^  was  born  about  the  year  1700,  at 
Criei;  in  Perthshire,  where  bia  fetber.  whoee  name  was 
Jamea  Malloch.  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
pros(!Tib«d  elan  Hai^raaor,  kept  a  small  public-house.  He  is 
suppoaed  to  have  bnn  mst  sentto  coDege  at  Aberdem.  but 
be  aftarwwds  studied  at  the  university  of  Bdinbui^b ;  and 
be  was  attending  the  classes  there  and  supporting  himself 
by  private  teaching,  after  the  custom  of  the  Scoteh  students, 
■rben,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  pn^nson^  he  waa  a^ 
P.  U.  No.  893. 


pointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  tbe  duke  of  Montrose,  with 
whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  first  be^me  known 
as  a  writer  by  the  publication  of  his  ballad  of  *  Msrgaret'a 
GhMt,'  or,  a«  it  was  originally  entitled,  *  William  and  Har> 

C,*  which  upeared  aoonymouriy  in  the  36tb  No.  of 
n  Hill's  'Plain  Dealer,'  14th  July,  17S4.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  however  as  to  Mallet's  claim  to  mora 
than  the  re-casting  of  this  famous  ballad.  (See  Peniy*i 
'  Reliques  of  antient  English  Poetry,'  1 794,  voL  iv.,  3S2-336, 
where  the  ballad  is  given  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  finally 
published  by  Mallet,  in  his  oolleoted  works,  1759;  *Tbe 
Hive,'  a  collection  of  songs,  vol.  i.,  1724,  where,  at  p.  169,  it 
is  given  as  it  had  appeared  the  same  year  in  the  '  Plain 
Dealer;*  'The  Hive,*  vol.  iii.,  published  in  172S.  where,  at 
p.  157,  is  given  the  other  poem,  which  has  occasioned  the 
controversy  as  to  the  originality  of  Mallet's;  and  'The 
Friends,'  1773,  vol.  i.,  where  the  attempt  was  first  made  to 
convict  Mallet  of  plagiarism.)  He  now  laid  aaide  his  pa- 
ternal name,  and  took  that  of  Mallet,  which  he  jwobably 
imagined  had  mcne  of  an  English  sound,  and  was  better 
suited  to  his  ambition  to  be  taken  fat  a  native  of  SouUi 
Britain  :  the  earliest  known  mention  of  him  under  his  new 
name  in  print  is  said  to  occur  in  1726.  In  1728  he  pub- 
lished bis  poem  of  the  '  Excursion,'  in  2  cantos ;  and  in 
1731  his  tragedy  of  *  Eurydice'  was  performed  at  Drury- 
lane,  but  very  indifierently  received.    A  poem  entitled 

*  VerbiJ  Criticism,'  which  be  soon  after  produced,  was  of 
some  importance  to  his  fortunes  by  introducing  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Pope,  and  through  him  to  that  of  his 
friend  Bolingbroke.  Through  these  connections  he  obtained 
tbe  situation  of  private  secretary  to  Frederic,  prmce  of 
Wales,  with  a  salary  of  200/.   In  1739  his  tragedy  of 

*  Mustapha'  was  acted  at  Dmn*lane,  with  much  applause, 
for  the  greater  part  of  which  however  it  was  probably  in- 
debted to  some  satirical  hits  at  the  -king  and  the  minister 
Walpole.  The  next  year,  by  command  of  the  prince,  he 
wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Thomson,  the  masque  vi 
'  Alfred,'  which  was  performed  in  the  gardens  of  Cliefden, 
in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  royaJ  highness's  eldest 
daughter.  It  was  afterwards  entirely  re-written  by  Mallet, 
and  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  with  no  great  success. 
Of  Mallet's  remaining  writings,  the  principal  are,  a  *  Life  of 
Bacon,'  of  very  little  merit.  preBxed  to  an  edition  of  Bacon's 
Works,  in  1740 ;  his  poem  of  the  *  Hermit,  or  Amynttt-  ond 
Theodora,'  1747;  and  bis  tn^edy  of  'Elvira,'  acted  at 
Drury-lane  in  1763.  To  this  last  a  p<ditical  meaning  was 
at  least  ascribed  by  the  public,  and  one  that  was  not  to  the 
advuitage  of  the  play,  for  Mallet  had  now  haoome  a  snp- 
porter  of  the  unpopular  administration  of  Lord  But*,  who, 
soon  after  this,  and,  as  it  was  said,  by  way  of  especial  re- 
ward for  tl'.ls  particular  service,  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
Custom -hOiise.  Mallet  was  besides  already  in  the  receipt 
of  a  pension,  which  he  had  earned  some  years  before  from 
the  duke  of  Newcastle's  administration,  by  the  assistanee 
which  be  gave  in  directing  the  tide  of  the  public  rage 
against  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  Two  other  trans- 
actions complete  the  history  of  his  venal  literary  career : 
the  first,  his  acceptance  of  a  legacy  of  1000/.  left  to  him  by 
Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  the  price  of  a  Life  of  tbe 
great  Duke,  of  which  he  never  wrote  a  line ;  the  sectmd, 
his  basely  ungrateful  attack  upon  his  newly  deceased  patron 
Pope,  at  the  mstigation  of  his  living  patron  BolingbrokSb  in 
the  affidr  of  the  lMter*s  '  Idea  of  a  nitriot  Kii^.'  IBouno- 
BKOKK,  ViscovHT.]  It  is  believed  however  that  be  was  in 
the  end  raUier  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  Botin^broke's 
bequest  to  him  of  the  property  of  hir  works,  which  wa* 
his  pay  for  this  exposure  of  himself;  he  refbsed  the  book- 
seller's offer  of  3000/.  for  the  voriti*  and  thai  published 
them  on  his  own  account 

Mallet  was  an  avowed  freethinker  or  infidel,  and  indeed 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  bad  much  principle  of  any  kind. 
He  was  vain  not  only  of  his  literary  talenta,  but  of  his 
person,  which,  although  short,  is  described  as  having  been 
rather  handsome  before  he  became  somewhat  corpulent 
and  which  he  waa  accustomed  to  set  off  with  all  the  advau- 
lages  (tf  dreas.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  ctmsiderable 
figure  in  society,  and  even  Johnson  admits  that  bis  eonver» 
hation  was  spirited  and  degant  He  wis  twice  mairiod ; 
first  to  a  lady  by  whom  he  bad,  besides  other  children,  a 
daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  gentleman  named  Cilesia, 
and  wrote  a  play  called  '  Almida,*^  acted  at  Drury-lane  in 
1771;  aeeondIyJbiaMissElstob,bywhomhegotafortun« 
oflOJDOO/.  Ha  died  poiieNedo"  considerable  propernrlsiat 
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April.  1 76ft.  A  collected  edition  of  his  poetiosl  works  wu 
pnblished  brfatmself,  in  3  vols.  Sm,  in  1759. 

MALLRT.  PIERRE  HENRI,  born  at  Geneva  in  1730, 
became  professor  of  belieft^lettres  at  Oopentiagen,  where  he 
wrote  several  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scan- 
dinavia. He  ma  made  metnber  wthe  aeademy  of  Upsala, 
and  beeanie  also  eoiregpondent  of  the  Aead^nie  d«s  Inserip- 
tioiis  of  Paris.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Gemva.  and  wee 
profiMeor  of  history  in  the  acadeiny  of  that  city. 


He  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  principal  works  are 
It  *  Introduction  ft  THistoire  du  Danemare.*  Copenhagen, 
1709;  e.  *  Edda,  ou  Monumens  de  la  Mytfaolwie  et  de  la 
Poe^  des  Celtes,*  translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Percy 
under  the  title  of  *  Northern  Antiquities  and  the  Edda,* 
3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  )  770  ;  3,  '  De  la  Fonne  du  Ooverne- 
ment  de  la  SuMe.'17S6;  4,  '  Histoire  du  Danemare,* 
3  vols.  4to.,  1777  ;  5,  *  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Hesse;* 
6,  '  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Brunswick.' 

Mallet  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mallet  du  Pan,  also 
a  Qenerese  writer  (bom  in  17S0),  who  was  well  known  fbr 
the  various  journals  whiob  he  edited  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  especially  for  his  *  Mercnre  Britannique,'  1798-99, 
which,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  conductor  and  the  energy 
of  its  languid  iros  one  of  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the 
Acti-ChlHcan  press  of  that  time. 

MA'LLEUS.  [Mallbacea.] 

MALLORGA,  or  MAJORCA,  the  lai^t  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  is  situated  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  to  which  kingdom  it  beloni^.  It  lies 
between  39*  20'  and  40°  6'  N.  lat,  and  between  2'  2(/  and 
3*  20'  E.  long.,  about  1 1 0  miles  fh)m  the  coast  of  Catalonia 
and  120  from  that  of  Valencia.  It  is  nearly  6U  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  in  some  parts  40  broad  fVom  north 
to  south;  its  circuit  is  143  miles,  and  its  area  abont  1410 
square  miles.  The  general  surikce  of  the  country  is  hilly. 
Ott  the  north-west  aide  a  mountain-  lann  crosist  the  island, 
the  highest  summit  of  which,  the  Puii  de  Tonllas,  fa  above 
4i00  ftet  high.  Another  range  of  lofty  hills  runs  parallel 
to  th&i,  thnngh  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  high  grounds  in 
many  putshorder  on  thecoast  The  eastern  and  soathem 
districts  are  the  most  level  in  character.  Some  of  the 
plains  are  liable  to  be  inundated  by  tbe  p«iodical  rains,  on 
which  aooount  they  are  generally  ubm  as  pasture-land. 
Near  Oimpoe  on  the  south,  and  near  Aleudia  on  the  north 
of  the  island,  are  marshy  tracts  which  generate  malaria  to 
a  very  pernicious  extent.  The  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try it  extremely  beautiAil  and  picturesque.  The  roads  in 
the  interior  are  very  rugged  and  stony,  and  are  traversed  only 
by  nule^  which  form  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  and 
by  carts  of  clurany  and  primitive  construction,  similar  to 
tinaeof  Spain. 

The  dimate  of  Mallmct  it  delightftil,  the  winten  be- 
ing  mild,  though  occasionally  stormy,  and  the  beats  of 
summer  being  tempered  by  tbe  sea-breexes  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Firs,  holm-oaks,  and  wild  olives 
adorn  the  slopes,  and  often  cover  the  summits  of  the  higher 
mountains ;  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  marjoram,  sanon, 
and  roses  perflime  the  air ;  and  the  valleys  and  level  tracts 
produce  in  abundance  com,  wine,  oil,  and  ftuit.  The  date- 
palm  and  the  plantain  attain  their  fall  si»t  though  seldom 
yielding  fruit.  The  valley  most  famed  for  beauty  and  fer- 
tility is  that  of  Soler,  11  or  12  milee  in  circumference, 
abounding  in  orchards  <rf  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
bemmedinbymountainsluzmiHitlyelothedwithwood.  The 
island  is  poorly  watered,  tar  though  there  are  said  to  be  no 
leu  than  210  itreanu,  only  two  desem  tbe  name  of  riven. 
Hie  larger  of  these  is  the  Rierra,  which  lUle  into  the  sea 
beneath  the  ramparts  of  Palma,  the  capitiU.  It  is  almost 
dry  in  summer,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  veir  tall  and 
impetuous,  and  on  several  occasions  In  past  ages  has  carried 
away  great  part  of  the  city,  and  drowned  many  UMusandi 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mallorea  prodaees  wheat,  bariey,  and  oats,  winee  cf  ex* 
cellent  quality,  olive  oil  in  large  quantities,  hops,  vegetabica ; 
ftuits,  particularly  melons,  oranges,  and  citrons,  all  of  su- 
perior flavour ;  honey,  hemp,  wool,  and  a  little  silk.  Sheep, 
goats,  horned  cattle,  and  pigs  are  numerous;  poultry  and 
game  are  abundant.  In  1880  the  productions  «  this  island 
were  valued  at  53,000,000  reales.  or  about  96O,0O0A  With 
the  exeeption  a  few  foxea  and  hawki^  the  island  fi 
fton  beasts  and  bitds  of  pny ;  nor  an  thraa  nMliy  venom- 


The  geology  of  Mallorea  is  but  imperfeetiy  known.  On- 
nite  and  porphyry  ue  said  to  be  found,  but  the  generality  of 
the  rocks  are  of  secondary  or  tertiary  formation.  There  is 
slate,  fine  marble  of  various  colours,  with  abundanco  of 
sandstone,  freestone,  and  cbalk.  Seams  of  coal  have  beee 
disoovared.  but  have  not  boHi  wotfced.  Coral  is  found  ia 
the  bay  of  Akndta.  Salt  is  nnNrared  by  the  evapomtionaf 
8ea>water  in  the  low  ground  about  Gampoa ;  and  in  the 
same  district  is  a  warm  snlpburaaas  spring*  &iMd  for  ito 
efficacy  in  removing  cutaneous  oomp^ts. 

The  original  «okxustB  of  Mallorea  wera,  acoordii^  im 
Strabo,  PhcnoicAns.  Tbe  island  fell  with  Spun  auoces- 
sively  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romsas. 
After  being  taken  by  Metellus,  suroamed  Balearicuf,  ax. 
123,  a  colony  of  3000  Romans  from  Spain  was  establuhed 
in  the  island.  In  a.d.  426  it  was  seised  by  the  Vandals. 
In  A.D.  798  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs;  and  aAer 
being  several  limes  token  by  the  Christians  and  retakea 
by  the  Mohammedans,  it  was  finally  wrested  from  the 
latter  in  1229  James,  king  of  Aragon;  and  aiiioe  tbe 
union  of  tbe  crowns  of  CssUIla  and  Atagoo*  it  bas  n* 
mained  subject  to  Spain, 

The  populaticm.  thengb  mueb  demaaed  sinon  tbe  tuat 
of  the  Moors,  is  still  about  140,000.  IMaa  and  Alcudtn  an 
the  only  cities. 

Palma,  the  capital,  which  was  one  of  the  two  principil 
towns  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  on  the  south-east  of  tte 
island,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  in  the  bight  <rf 
a  deep  bay,  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  and  formed  by  tbe 
capes  Blanco  and  Ola  Figuera.  Tbe  city,  thou^  wallsd 
and  fortified,  coald  not  sustain  a  regular  siege.  Its  pi^ 
lation  is  about  33,000.  The  streets  are  in  some  puts  narrow 
and  mean,  in  others  wide  and  regular ;  the  houses  are  largt 
and  without  external  ornament,  mostly  in  the  Moorish  styk 
of  architecture,  and  many  are  built  of  marbl*.  Palma  is  ibi 
sea  of  a  bisbojs  vdio  is  a  suffragan  of  ValenoiB.  Tbe  caibi- 
dral,  a  large  Ciothie  edifice  of  mueb  simple  beauty,  waa  bub 
in  Uie  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  hj  James  of 
Aragon,  Bumamed  tiie  Cimqueror,  who  is  intmud  vithia 
its  walls.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  spirSb  otmoh  fe> 
markable  delicacy  and  airiness,  that  it  has  rweivad  tbe 
name  of 'The  Angel's  Tower.'  There  are  many  other  reli- 
gioUB  edifices  in  i^alma,  five  parish  churches  and  numerow 
convents  (recently  suppressed),  together  with  several  hos- 
pitals and  two  colleges.  Ferdinand  V.  founded  a  untvertity 
here  in  1483.  The  other  public  buildings  are:—- the  epis- 
copal palace ;  the  royal  palace,  a  very  antient  edifice,  the 
residence  of  the  captun-genecal,  or  governor  of  the  island, 
comprehending  also  an  arsenal,  a  magaxine,  and  a  pritaa: 
the  town-hall ;  and  the  house  of  contractation,  or  <tf  mer- 
cantile ananhly  and  judicature)  a  Ootbic  edifice  of  remart- 
aUe  beau^.  but  now  serving  only  as  a  memento  of  the  de- 
cayed fortunes  of  tbe  dty.  FUma.  thou^  ia  tho  tbirteraib 
century  one  of  the  obief  markets  of  Europe^  has  now  eompsr 
ratively  but  little  commerce.  Itsport  is  small,  and  wOl  only 
admit  vessels  of  little  draught  Within  and  without  the 
are  to  he  seen  numerouB  evidences  of  the  superior  sis^ 
population,  and  commercial  importeaoe  of  Palma  in  past  ages. 

Aleudia,  the  other  city  of  Mallorea,  is  on  tbe  iiarth-«ast 
coast,  on  a  neck  of  land  between  tbe  two  bays  of  Alcudk 
and  Pollensa.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  fbnified 
with  antient  walk  of  great  height.  Some  centuries  ags  it 
was  a  laree  and  flourishing  city*  but  is  now  in  a  wtwtcbed 
state  of  woay,  with  a  population  of  only  1000  souls. 

Tbe  other  prindpal  towns  of  Malloroa  are Arts,  witl 
8000  inhabitants;  Hanaeor,  with  7000  inhabitants;  Pel 
iMua  (tbe  Potlentia  of  StraboX  with  6000  inhabitants ; 
lanix,  with  6000  inhabitaLts ;  Soler,  Campos,  Santani.  8aa 
Marcial,  Banalbufer,  with  &000  inhabitants  each;  AndnuK 
with  4000  inhabitants;  and  Lluch  Mayor,  with  3900  inha- 
bitants. Then  are  other  towns  of  smallsT  use,  in  all  thwtr- 
two  in  number.   There  are  also  numerous  villages. 

The  manulkctures  of  MalltNrca  are  linen  cloths  (oosrss 
and  fine),  silk  stuffs,  and  woollen  goods,  as  tapestry,  bUn- 
kets,  sashes,  and  corded  stuff.  Of  the  leaves  of  the  palm 
are  made  brMms  and  baskets.  Tiw  exports  are  oils,  ivgL 
tables,  f>uits  (fresh  and  dried),  wines,  brandy,  cheoses,  and 
wooUen  roods.  Most  of  these  are  t^en  by  Spain ;  bai 
some  by  Sardinia,  Malta,  England,  Holland  France,  and 
even  America.  The  imports,  which  in  vidue  hour  a  veiy 
small  proportion  to  the  exports,  are  com,  salted  prorinani) 
sugar,  eimoe,  sptcas.  tobaooi^  rice,  cutlery  and  other  bs^ 
fOM^  and  artiNea  of  chMhing.     ^  . 
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In  ehaiaeter  tiie  UaUoiquines  loinewfaat  resemble  the 
OitalMis,  Init  KFB  leBB  indiutrious  and  enterpriting.  They 
■re  much  attached  to  their  oountry,  loyal  to  the  Kovera- 
ment,  and  make  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors ;  they  are 
bigoted  and  superstitious  in  religion,  boaatflil,  though  mild 
and  amiable  io  disposition,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  pre* 
posHssing  in  their  manners.  The  women  are  elegant,  and 
nmd  of  dresa  and  ornament  Castillian  is  spoken  by  the  upper 
and  middle  clasttes,  but  the  language  of  the  lower  Mders  is  a 
mixed  jai^on  of  Casttllian,  Catatonian.  and  Arabic. 

(StTBDo,  167,  Ctuaab.;  Mariana,  Historia  Oetural  dt 
BrpaSa;  Laboide,  ItitUraif»  Dgtcriptifde  VEnpaftne;  Da- 
meto  and  Mut,  History  of  the  Balearic  Ktngaom;  St. 
SauTeur,  Thiuel*  through  Me  BtUearie  and  PithMuian 

HALLOW,  the  common  name  of  the  wild  speoies  of  the 
nmia  Main,  the  type  of  the  natncal  order  HalTaee*. 
There  are  two  common  weeds  of  this  genus,  with  fUt,  ribbed, 
mucilaginous  fruits,  enclosed  in  a  valvate  calyx,  and  not 
unlike  a  small  round  cheese,  on  which  aeeount  they  have 
in  England  the  vulgar  name  of  Cheese^  and  in  Fianee 
Fromageons.  [M&ltacba.I 
MALMAISON.   [Seinb  kt  Owe.] 
MALMESBURY.  [WiLTsmaE.] 
UALMESBURY,  WILLIAH  OF,  one  of  the  moat 
raluable  of  our  old  historians,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
Somersetshire,  about   1096  or  )09S:    his  fbther  was  a 
Norman,  his  mother  an  Englishwoman.    When  a  boy  he 
Was  placed  in  the  monastery  whenee  he  derived  his  name, 
where,  in  due  time,  he  became  librarian,  and,  aooordtng  to 
Leland,  precentor,  and  ^timately  reftued  the  dignity  of 
abbot   He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  114S» 
though  Sharpe,  in  his  translation  of  Halmedbury's  *  Hktwtf 
of  the  Kings  of  England,*  says  it  is  probable  that  he  sur- 
vived Uiis  period  some  time,  for  hia  '  Modem  Uiatory ' 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  year  1142;  and  it  appeua 
that  be  lived  long  enou^  after  its  publication  to  make 
many  corrections,  alterations,  and  insertions  in  that  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  portions  of  his  history.   Some  Dotton 
of  his  diligence  may  be  afforded  by  the  following  list  of  his 
Works : — 1,  '  De  Ges*"'«  Regum  *  (the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Xn^and).  The  first  three  books  were  probably  written 
after  1 120.   After  some  delay  he  wrote  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books,  which  he  dedioated  to  Robert,  eerl  of  GlouoeMer,  at 
whose  request  he  afterwards  eompued,  fl,  *  Historia  N»- 
Telhe'  (the  modem  history).  This  appears  to  have  been 
begun  after  the  death  of  Henry  I.   3.  '  De  Geitis  Pontilt- 
cum '  (the  history  of  the  prelates  of  England),  containing, 
in  four  books,  an  account  of  the  biahope  and  of  the  principal 
monasteries,  from  the  conversion  or  the  English  by  St. 
Austin  to  1 123,  to  which  be  added  a  fifth,  t.e.  4,  *  De  Vita 
Aldhelmi,*  completed  in  1125.   5,  *  De  Vita  Dunstani,'  in 
two  books,  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MB.  RawHnson, 
263,  written  at  the  request  of  the  monks  of  Olastonbury. 
6.  '  Vita  S.  Patricii,'  in  two  books,  quoted  by  Leland  in  his 
*  Collectanea,*  torn,  iii.,  p.  272,  but  of  which  no  manuscript 
ii  at  present  known,  any  more  than  of,  7,  *  Vita  S.  Benignt,' 
S,  *  Passio  S.  Indracti,'  MS.,  Bodley,  Digby.  112.   9,  *  De 
Antiquitate  Glastoniensia  Ecclesis,*  addressed  to  Henry, 
'bishop  of  Winohester,  and  of  course  writtm  after  1199, 
10,  *  VitaS.  Wul^ni,  Episcopi  Wigomienaisi'  a  tranalation 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  greater  part  of  whieh  is  pub- 
lished by  Wharton  in  his  *  Anglia  Sacra.*    II,  'Chronica,' 
in  three  books,  supposed  to  be  lost    12,  *  Miracula  S. 
Xlfgifse,' in  metre.    13,  '  Itinerarium  Joannis  Abbatts  Mel- 
dunensis  versus  Romam,*  drawn  up  after  i  140,  a  manuscript 
of  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Bale,    14,  *  Ex- 
posLtio  Threnorum  Hieremis,*  MS.,  Bodley,  868.  15,  '  De 
Miraculis  Divae  Marise  lihri  quatuor,*  noticed  by  Leland  in 
his  '  Collectanea,'  torn,  iv^  p.  155.    16,  '  De  Serie  Evange- 
listarum,'  in  verse.    This  also  is  mentioned  hy  Leland 
<ibid.,  p.  157),  but  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  woric  is 
«t  present  known  in  our  manuscript  Uwariea.   17,  *De 
Miraeulia  B.  Andres,*  MS.,  Cotton,  Nero  B.  i.    18.  *  Ab- 
brevtatio  Amalarii  de  Ecdesiasticis  Officiis,'  MS.,  Lambeth, 
380.    19,  '  Epitome  Histniie  Aimonis  Floriaeenais,'  MS., 
Bodley.  Selden,  Arch.,  B.  32.   This  work  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  the  'Breviarium  Alarieianum,*  or  Visigoth  Code, 
made  by  the  author  with  the  object  of  giving  a  view  of  the 
Roman  law   (Selden  Ad  tletaTtt,  c.  7,  $  2.)   20, '  De  Dictis 
et  Factis  memorabilibus  Kiilosophorum,'  HarL  MS.  S989, 
IVnner  aaerUies  one  or  two  otter  pieees  to  hioL 


William  of  Malmeshury's  greater  historical  works, '  Da 
G«8tis  Reeum;  '  Novelise.*  and  *  De  Oestis  Pontiflcum,' 
were  publiaoed  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  among  ihe  *  Scriptoras 
post  Bedam,'  fol.  1696,  reprinted,  foL  Fiancof,  1601.  A 
nuntlation  of  the  '  De  Gestia  Regum.*  into  English,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Sharpe,  was  published  in  4tQ.,  London,  1815. 
Sale  printed  Malmeshury's  '  Antiquities  of  Glaatonbuiy.* 
and  Wharton,  as  already  noticed,  published  bis  '  L>ife  of  St. 
Aldhelm.' 

An  excellent  feature  of  Malmesbury'a  literary  character 
is  his  love  of  troth.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  for  the 
remoter  periods  of  his  hislorioal  works  he  had  observ^  the 
greatest  caution  in  throwing  all  responsibility  for  the  facts 
on  the  authors  from  whom  he  derived  them ;  and  aa  to  his 
own  thnea  he  dedarea  that  he  has  recorded  nothing  that 
he  had  not  either  personally  witoessed  or  learned  from  the 
moat  credible  authori^. 

(Leland,  Dt  Saript.  BriLs  Tanner.  AK  BHi.  Hib^ 
pp.  359-360 ;  Nioolson's  Enffluh  Hutw.  Lib,  edit  1 776, 
pp.  47-84-S8;  J.  A.  Fabrioii  &bL  Lot.  mad.  et  i^f.  atatiat 
4to.,  Patav.,  1754.  torn,  iii.,  p.  16S;  Sharpa's  to  his 
translation  of  William  of  Malmesbury  Da  Oettii  B^gtim.) 

MALMO,  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skane 
and  the  political  division  of  Malmo^in,  is  situat^  about 
55°  40'  N.  lat.  and  near  13°  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the 
widest  part  of  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Co- 
penhageu,  on  level  ground,  and  has  a  good  and  safe  hariMur, 
protected  by  the  fortress  of  Malmohuus.  The  town  it  veil 
Duilt,  and  has  regular  streets.   In  the  middle  is  a  fine 

Zare,  166  yards  long  and  144  wide.  The  inhabitants, 
nt  9000  m  number,  carry  on  an  active  oommoroe  in 
corn,  as  MalmS  is  the  prineipal  oommeroial  town  of  the 
ftartile  and  rich  province  in  whieh  it  is  situated.  It  may 
also  be  counted  among  the  manuthetaring  towns  of  Swe- 
den, as  there  are  several  manufkctories  in  which  eloth, 
stockings,  hats,  gloves,  carpets,  soap,  leather,  starch,  and 
looking-glasses  are  made.  Some  of  these  awnt^utories 
are  rather  extensive.  It  has  a  giammar-sohool  and  other 
schools  fbr  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  (Fmwdl's  8tali»t& 
von  Schweden.) 

MALMSEY,  a  luscious  and  high-flavoured  wine  made 
in  the  island  of  Madeira  from  grapes  of  a  peouliar  kind, 
which  are  suffered  to  attain  the  last  stage  of  ripeness  before 
they  are  gathered.  Malmsley  vine  has  mnch  body,  and 
will  retain  its  good  qualities  finr  an  indefinite  period  of  time ; 
in  fbct,  it  is  improved  materially  by  keeping  The  quantity 
made  is  small,  much  smaller  indeea  than  the  demand,  to  sup- 
ply which  the  wine  dealers  are  said  to  give  faotitious  sveet- 
ness  to  common  kinds  of  wine,  which  are  tiien  sold  under 
the  name  of  Malmsey.  When  newly  made,  Malms^ 
Madeira  is  of  the  same  golden  hue  as  the  mdinary  wine  of 
the  island,  but  its  colour  is  materially  deepened  by  age 
Malmsey  vine  is  also  made  in  the  island  of  TeneriffB,  but 
the  quality  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Madeira. 

MALO,  ST.,  a  seaport  in  France,  on  the  ooest  of  the 
English  Channel,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ille  et  Vilaine.  It  is  in  48°  38' N.  lat' and 
2"  2'  W.  long. ;  194  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west 
by  south,  or  221  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux,  Alen^on, 
Mayenne,  and  Fougdres. 

A  town  called  Aletum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place,  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  mentioned 
m  the'Notitia  Imperii.'  Theinhabitants,beingconUnually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  retired,  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  to  a  neighbouring  rocky  peninMila.on  vbieh 
they  founded  a  town  called  St  Male,  from  thf  name  of  the 
then  bisbop  of  Aletum.  The  site  of  the  oli*  town  is  indi- 
cated by  the  name  of  a  headland,  celled  [>y  the  Bretons 
Guich  Alet  Before  the  Revtdutimi,  St  M4I0  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric. 

The  town  of  St.  Male  is  on  a  rocky  '^ninsnla  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mstuary  of  the  Rancp,  which  opens  into 
the  roadstead  of  St.  Malo.  Hie  peninsula  is  joined  to  the 
main  by  a  causeway  about  200  yards  wide.  A  little  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  St.  Malo  is  the  town  of  St.  Servan 
separated  f^m  St  Malo,  to  which  in  reality  it  fbrms  a  suburb, 
by  the  harbour,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  sstuary.  St. 
Malo  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  baationB,  and  defended  on 
the  north-west  side  by  a  castle  built  by  Anne,  dudiesa  of 
Breugne,  and  in  other  pans  oy  five  forts.  The  more  mo- 
dem part  of  ^town  is  r^lariy  laid'out,udtheramnarts 
allbrtfptau»nt  walks.  Pj^^^^^lg^^^gle^ 
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«be  ex-eatbedrai,  the  former  episcopal  palace,  the  exchaage, 
and  the  tlieatre.  The  harboutt  situated  hetween  the  town, 
the  isthmus,  and  the  mainland,  is  commodious  and  safe. 
Vessels  an  left  dry  at  low  water :  the  depth  at  high  water 
is  45  feet.  The  entrance  is  difficult  from  its  narrowness, 
and  from  its  heing  as  well  as  the  roadstead,  beset  with 
rocks  and  tihoals.  There  are  two  ports  or  docks,  one  of  tbem 
for  the  navy,  at  St.  Servan. 

The  population  of  St  Malo  in  1831  was  9701  for  the 
town,  or  9981  for  the  commune;  that  of  St  Servan  7665  for 
the  town,  9975  fbr  the  commune :  together  17,366  for  the 
towns,  or  19,956  for  the  communes.  In  1S36  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  of  St.  Malo  was  9744.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  other  utenails 
for  the  fisheries.  There  are  ship-building  yards,  and  a  go- 
vernment snuff  manufiuitorv.  Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  for- 
merly, perhaps  through  tne  diminutitm  of  the  English 
smuggling  tnde.  Considerable  business  is  however  done 
in  wine,  brandv,  snnff,  salt  provisions,  hemp,  and  pitch ; 
in  linens,  which  are  sent  to  Spain ;  and  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  depOts  of 
salt  and  of  colonial  produce.  There  is  one  yearly  feir,  which 
lasts  eight  days.  Many  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indies, 
and  for  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries ;  and  the  coasting  trade 
is  very  active.  The  sailors  of  St.  Malo  are  among  the  best 
in  France.  In  war-time  many  privateos  are  fitted  out,  the 
activity  of  which  has  drawn  upon  the  town  several  attacks 
by  the  English. 

There  are  two  ehorches  in  StMalo,  beside  the  ex-cathedral 
and  those  in  St.  Servan;  a  jCaundling  and  a  general  hospital, 
a  h^h-sehool,  a  free  school  for  navigation,  a  drawing-scnool* 
and  an  agricultural  society.   There  is  a  naval  arsenal. 

Jacques  Carlier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada ;  the  seaman 
Duguay-Trouin ;  Haupertuia.  and  La  Mettrie,  a  physician 
who  died  in  exile  for  doubting  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
were  natives  of  this  town. 

The  arrondissemeiit  of  St.  Malo  comprehends  60  com- 
munes, and  is  divided  into  nine  cantons,  or  districts  under  a 
'ustice  of  the  peace:  its  area  is  367  square  miles;  the  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  120,561  ;  in  1836,  118,243.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  would  be  much 
more  so  but  for  the  government  restrictions. 

MALONB,  EDMOND,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1741. 
His  fether  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland;  and  the  subject  of  this  noUoe,  having 
uken  a  degree  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  was  <wlled  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1767.  Mr.  Malone  was  however  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits ;  and  an  independent  fntune  having  de- 
volved upon  him,  he  took  up  his  residenoe  in  Loudun,  and 
beomie  an  intimate  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  that 
day,  including  Burke  and  Johnson.  He  subsequently  be- 
came distinguished,  principally  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere, 
His  first  publication,  connect^  with  this  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, was  that  of  a  Supplement  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1778, 
in  2  vols.  This  contains  Shakspere's  sonnets  and  other 
poems,  with  notes,  and  the  various  plays  which,  by  general 
consent,  hare  been  rqeeted  from  his  worka — we  mean 
*Sur  John  Oldoastle,'  'Loerine,*  &c.  It  also  includes 
'  Pericles,*  whuth  has  subsequently  found  a  {dace  in  the 
variorum  editions.  Malone  displayed  in  this  work  many 
qualities  which  in  some  d^ree  fitted  him  to  be  an  editor 
of  Shakspere's  undoubted  works;  and  in  1790  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  his  own.  He  lutd  previously  coutributed 
some  notes  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1785.  There  were  essen- 
tial ditTerences  of  opinion  between  Steevens  and  Malone, 
which  would  have  rendered  their  co-operation  perhaps  im- 
possible. Steevens  carried  his  disr^rd  of  the  authority  of 
the  texts  of  the  old  editions  to  an  extravagant  length ; 
Malone,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  proper  deference  for  that 
authority.  Steevens,  especially,  despised  the  text  of  the 
first  folio;  Malone,  in  a  much  greate^  degree,  respected  it: 
Steevens  «bs  coarse  and  even  prurient  in  his  Editorial 
remarks ;  Malone  was  cautious  and  inoffensive :  Steevens 
had  the  more  acuteness;  Malone  the  ^;raater  common 
SMise.  As  it  was,  Malone  published  a  nval  edition,  and 
Steevens  quarrelled  with  him  for  ever.  In  Halone'a  edi- 
tion, his  History  of  the  Stage  was,  fiir  the  time  at  which 
it  was  written,  a  remarkable  performaqce ;  and  his  Essay 
on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Uiree  Plays  of  Henry  YL  dis- 
plays great  critical  sagacity  and  discrimination.  The  same 
qualifications  which  he  exercised  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere 
frere  eqiuUy  exhibited  in  the  part  vh>ch  he  took  in  the 


oontroversuB  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Rowl^  pnrwu. 
and  the  Sbakspetian  papers  published  by  the  Irelaau.  He 
was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  his  belief  that  the  poens 
attributed  to  Rowley  were  the  production  of  Chattertou; 
and  the  imposition  of  William  Henry  Ireland  was  very 
clearly  pointed  out  by  him  in  a  l^ter  addressed  to  Lord 
CharlemonC  This  tract  contains  many  interesting  re 
searches  into  our  earlier  literature,  and  is  worth  referring 
to,  amidst  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  this  controversy 
called  forth,  Malone  also  published,  in  1797,  the  posthu- 
mous edition  of  the  works  of^  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  with  s 
memoir,  he  being  one  of  that  eminent  man's  executocs.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a^ng  to  his  notes  on 
Shakspoe,  and  preparing  for  a  new  edition,  whic^  he  m 
not  live  to  complete.  His  death  took  place  in  1812,  whsa 
he  was  in  bis  seventy-flist  year.  His  posthumous  edition 
of  Shakspere,  very  carefully  edited,  was  published  by  lui 
friend  Mr.  James  Boswell.  in  1821,  in  21  vols.  Of  Malone 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  high  praise  to  say  that  he  was  with- 
out doubt  the  best  of  the  commentators  on  Shakspere.  Ht 
is.  compared  with  his  predeeessors,  more  trustwonhy  in  his 
assertions,  more  cautious  in  his  opinions,  and  more  careful 
to  interpret  what  he  found  in  the  text  than  to  substitute 
his  own  conjectures.  But  he  belonged  to  an  age  when  ths 
merits  of  Shakspere  were  not  properly  apjK«ciated ;  and  he 
is,  like  the  rest  of  his  brediren,  cold  uid  csptious.  He  wsi 
of  a  critical  school  whidi,  to  a  great  extut,  ia  fortunatdy 
extinct 

MALOPE,  a  genus  of  Malvaceoug  plauta,  oonaiati]^  of 
two  species,  one  of  which  it  commonly  cultivated  as  a 
ikvounte  hardy  annnaL  This  plant,  Malope  malaonde^ 
is  common  in  Barhary.  where  it  la  found  among  atones  and 
rocks,  which  it  ornaments  with  its  lai^  crimson  fiowers; 
it  is  also  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  other  parts  of  the  aonth 
of  Europe.  The  genus  differs  from  Malva  ia  having  its 
carpels  oistinct,  and  heaped  irregularly  over  a  central  recep- 
tacle, instead  of  being  placed  in  a  whorl  and  eonsolidate& 
Three  or  perhaps  four  other  species  are  known  to  botanota 

MALOUINES.   [Falkland  Islands.] 

MALPAS.  [Cheshire.] 

MALPIGHI.  MARCELLUS,  was  bom  near  Bolom 
in  1628.  He  studied  medicine  in  that  university,  and  is 
1653  received  his  doctor's  degree.  His  chief  instructor  ta 
anatomy  was  Hassari,  at  wluse  house  lie  tells  us  that  be 
and  a  fow  other  select  students  were  accustomed  to  meet  ia 
iwivate.  to  dissect  and  discuss  the  important  discoveries  of 
the  day.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medtcsne 
at  Bologna,  but  soon  after  resigned  on  being  invited  to  a 
similar  office  in  the  universitv  of  Pisa.  Here  he  formed  so 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Borelli,  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  same  institution,  to  whom  he  often  expresses 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  instruction  which  tx 
received  from  him,  though  he  doubtless  repaid  no  smaD  put 
of  his  obligations  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  the 
valuable  treatise  '  De  Motu  Animalium.*  Declining  h^tfa 
obliged  Malpighi  to  return  to  Bologna,  but  in  1666  he  went 
to  Messina,  where  he  held  the  professorship  of  medicine 
for  four  years.  He  then  again  resided  near  Bologna  till 
1691,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  appointed 
chief  physician  and  chamberlain  to  Innocent  XII.  In  L694 
he  died  of  apoplexy. 

Malpighi  is  now  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and  of  the  se- 
creting glands.  He  first  described  clearly  the  stnicture  of 
the  tongue,  showing  that  it  is  at  once  a  muscular  and  i 
sensitive  (^an ;  and  be  pointed  out  the  fine  papillae  oai  its 
surface  as  the  seat  of  sensation.  Imagining  that  he  could 
perceive  a  structure  in  the  skin  analogous  to  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  he  exsmined  the  former  tissue  'm 
several  animals,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  demonstratii^ 
that  it  is  everywhere  beset  with  delicate  conical  papilh^ 
the  chief  organs  of  the  touch.  In  the  coloured  portion  of 
the  tongue  of  the  ox  he  had  first  discovered  the  rete  muco- 
sum,  as  it  is  often  called  in  his  famour,  rete  ICalpigUi; 
and  he  afterwards  showed  a  similar  memlmuie  on  the  ^ia 
of  the  negro.  He  proved,  as  Riolan  had  before  done^  tbil 
the  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  this  substance,  the  cutis 
of  white  and  of  colourea  races  being  always  of  the  saan 
rosy  hue.  [Skin.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  secreting  glands,  Msl- 
pi^hi  was  long  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Ruyseh,  nun 
taming  that  all  {^uda  consisted  of  dueta  tenainun^  p 
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■inute  laoculi,  on  whioh  blood-vesaeli  ramified  without 
baring  any  open  communication  with  them ;  while  Ruysch 
held  uat  tbe  blood-vusels  were  continued  directly  and  with 
open  orifices  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  The  point  was 
•till  debated  when  HulWs  late  work,  'De  Glandularum 
Structure,'  proved  that  Malpigbi,  though  incorrect  in  some 
details,  was  perfectly  correct  in  the  general  Tiew  whi<^  be 
bad  t^en  of  this  itructure,  [Gland.] 

Malpighi  was  the  first  who  examined  the  circulation  with 
the  microscope.  He  published  also  some  excellent  obser- 
vations  on  the  chemical  and  other  characters  of  the  blood ; 
and  bis  works  on  the  process  of  incubation,  and  on  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  though  now  almost  for- 
gotten, must  have  bwn  very  important  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  bis  day. 

Several  editions  were  published  both  of  his  separate 
treatises  and  of  his  complete  works :  the  titles  of  the  most 
important  are,  *  Anatomes  Plantarum  Idea' — '  De  Bom- 
byce'— '  De  Formatione  PuUi  in  Ovo' — '  De  Cerehro' — '  De 
lingufi' — 'De  externo  Tactfls  Orgauo*— 'De  Omento* — 
'De  StTQcturfiViscerum' — 'De  Pulmonibus*— 'De  Structurfi 
Glandularum  Conglobatarum.'  The '  Opera  Posthuma*  were 
edited  by  Petrus  Regis  of  Montpellier ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  a  history  of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  with  which 
he  has  interwoven  his  own  biography.  Several  of  Halpighi's 
best  Works  were  addressed  to  the  BLoyal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1688,  and 
was  afterwards  a  constant  correspondent 

MALPIGHIA'CEvE,  a  natural  order  of  exi^enous 
plants,  with  polypetalous  flowers,  trigynous  pistils,  usually 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 


Halpi(hi*  nuctuphylla. 

l,«n  entira  flower,  mneh  mkialbd ;  2,  tb»  tUDwni  and  putiU;  3,  a  tfMU- 
wmrwc  MCtion  of  tha  ripe  Ihill. 


inhabiting  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  They  are  usually 
shrubs  or  trees,  and  but  seldom  herbaceous  plants.  In 
•sddition  to  the  more  general  characters  already  mentioned, 
they  have  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  pair  of  convex  oval 

S lands  on  tbe  face  of  each  sepal,  and  in  many  species  the 
■ks  an  attaclied  to  the  leaver,  &c  by  the  middle ;  so  that 
liairs  of  that  description  have  acquired  the  name  of  Mal- 
^ifthiaeeotu.  Many  of  them  are  bMutifUl  objeqta,  e^edaUy 


the  Galphimias  and  climbing  species  of  Him  and  Banis 
teria ;  a  few  only  are  useful.  The  bark  of  Malp^hia  Mou 
reila  and  crassifolia  is  a  kind  of  febnfhge.  The  fruit  of 
Malpighia  glabra  is  the  Barbadoes  Cherry  of  tbe  West 
Indies :  it  varies  in  size,  firom  that  of  a  large  pea  to  a  small 
cherry,  is  smooth,  shining,  and  has  three  triangular  stones; 
its  tiesh  is  juicy  and  sweet,  but  insipid.  The  fruit  of  Bjtso- 
nima  ooriaoea,  or  Lolus-berr)'  of  tbe  West  Indies,  is  of  much 
better  quality ;  it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  single  stone.  A 
few  kinds  produce  timber  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  order  is  nearly  related  to  the  Aceraces,  or  Sycamores 
of  colder  climates,  differing  in  little  except  the  ternary  divi 
sion  of  the  fhiit,  the  symmetrical  flowers  with  unguiculate 
petals,  and  tbe  pendulous  or  suspended  seeds, 
MALPLAQUET.   [MAUBOROuaa.  Duke  of.] 
MALT  is  grain,  usually  barley,  which  has  become  sweet 
and  more  soluble  in  water  from  tbe  conversion  of  its  starch 
.into  sugar  by  artificial  germination  to  a  certain  extent, 
after  which  the  process  is  stopped  by  the  application  of 
heat. 

For  tbe  following  short  sketch  of  the  process,  which  is 
called  malting,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  valuable  work 
on  '  Vesretable  Chemistry,'  recently  published  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, of  Glasgow, 

The  barley  is  steeped  in  cold  water  for  a  period  which  (as 
regulated  by  law)  must  not  be  less  than  40  hours;  but 
beyond  that  period  the  steeping  may  be  continued  as  long 
as  it  is  thought  proper.  Here  it  imbibes  moisture,  and 
increases  in  bulk ;  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  emitted,  and  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
barley  is  dissolved  by  the  steep-water.  The  proportion  of 
water  imbibed  depends  partly  upon  the  barley,  and  partly 
on  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  steeped.  From  the  average 
of  a  good  many  trials,  it  appears  that  the  medium  increase 
of  weight  from  steeping  may  be  reckoned  0*47;  that  is  to 
say,  every  100  pounds  of  barley  when  taken  out  of  tbe  sleep 
weigh  147  pounds.  The  average  increase  of  bulk  is  about 
aflnh;  that  is  to  say.  100  bushels  of  grain,  after  being 
steeped,  swell  to  the  bulk  of  120  bushels.  The  carbonic 
acid  emitted  while  the  barley  is  in  the  steep  is  inconsider- 
able ;  and  it  is  probable,  A-om  tbe  experiments  of  Sauasure, 
that  it  owes  its  formation,  at  least  m  pert,  to  the  oxygen 
held  in  solution  by  the  steep-water. 

The  steep-water  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and 
the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  water  in  which  straw  has 
been  steeped.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  it  holds  in 
solution  varies  from  j,th  to  ijgth  of  the  weight  of  barley.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an  extractive  matter  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  which  deliquesces  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  always  contains  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  holds  in  solution  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged. 
This  extractive  matter  is  obviously  derived  from  the  husk 
of  the  barley,  and  is  that  substance  to  which  the  barley  owes 
its  colour.  Accordingly  grain  becomes  much  paler  by 
steeping. 

After  the  grain  has  remained  a  sufficient  time  in  tbe 
steep,  the  water  is  drained  off",  and  the  barley  thrown  out  of 
the  cistern  upon  the  malt-floor,  where  it  is  formed  into  a 
heap  called  the  couch,  about  16  inches  deep.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  is  allowed  to  remain  about  26  hours.  It  is  then 
turned  by  means  of  wooden  shovels,  and  diminished  a  little 
in  depth.  This  turning  is  repeated  twice  a  day  or  oftener, 
and  the  grain  is  spread  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  its 
depth  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches. 

When  placed  in  a  couch,  it  begins  gradually  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convert  it  into  carbonic 
aci(^  at  first  very  slowly,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly.  The 
temperature,  at  first  the  same  with  that  of  the  external  air. 
begins  slowly  to  increase ;  aud  in  about  96  hours  the  grain 
is  at  an  average  about  10°  hotter  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. At  this  time  the  grain,  which  had  become  dry 
on  the  surface,  becomes  again  so  moist  that  it  will  wet  the 
hand,  and  exhales  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  odour, 
not  unUke  that  of  apples.  The  appearance  of  ^is  Eboisture 
is  called  nceating.  A  small  portion  of  alcohol  appears  to 
be  volatilized  at  this  period.  The  great  object  of  the  mail- 
man is  to  keep  tbe  temperature  from  becoming  excessive, 
which  is  efiected  by  frequent  turning.  The  temperature 
which  it  is  wished  to  preserve  varies  from  t&°  to  62°,  accord- 
ing to  the  difieient  modes  of  malting  pursued. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  sweating,  the  roots  of  the  gram* 
begin  to  appear,  lit  flnt  lilie  a  noall  white  ptwinence  at 
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Iha  bottom  of  oaoh  md,  which  ioo;i  divides  itMlf  ioto  threo 
footlstL  and  iDcnaiM  in  length  with  very  great  rapidity, 
unieu  decked  by  turning  the  malt  About  a  day  after  the 
sprouting  of  the  rooti.  the  rudiments  of  the  future  stem, 
ealled  merotpirt  by  the  maltsters,  may  be  seoD  to  lengthen, 
It  rises  from  the  same  extremity  of  the  seed  with  the  root, 
and  adrancing  within  the  hash,  at  Isst  issues  from  the  op- 
posite  end ;  but  the  prooeH  of  malting  is  stopped  befiure  it 
has  made  meh  progress. 

As  the  aerospM  ahooU  along  the  grain,  the  appearance  of 
the  kernel,  or  mealy  part  of  the  corn,  undergoes  a  eonuder- 
able  change.  The  glutinous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is 
taken  up  and  removed,  the  colour  becomes  white,  and  the 
texture  so  loose  that  it  crumbles  to  powder  between  the 
fingers.  The  object  of  malting  ia  to  produoe  this  change: 
when  it  is  accomplished,  which  takes  place  when  the  acro- 
spira  hss  come  near  to  the  end  of  the  seed,  the  process  is 
stopped  by  dryin;;  the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  The  tempera- 
ture at  first  does  not  exceed  9{i° ;  but  it  is  raised  very  slowly 
up  to  140"  or  higher,  according  to  cimumstanees.  The 
malt  is  then  elearwl,  to  separate  the  rootlets,  which  are  con- 
sidered ii^iariouB. 

Barley,  by  beii^  converted  into  malt,  generally  increases 
two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk ;  and  loses,  at  an  average, 
about  80  per  cent,  in  weight,  of  which  12  are  ascribed  to 
kiln-drying  and  consist  of  water,  which  the  barley  would 
have  lost  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature;  so 
that  the  roal  loss  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent.  From 
many  trials,  made  with  as  much  attention  to  all  the  oircum 
itBDces  as  possible.  Dr.  Thomson  eonsidera  the  Ibllowing  to 
he  the  way  of  accounting  for  this  loss  ■ — 

Carried  off  by  the  steep-water  .  1*5 
Dissipated  on  the  flotv  .  .3*0 
Roots,  separated  by  elearit^  .  S'O 
Wote  0*C 

6*0 

The  loss  on  the  floor  onght,  in  Dr.  Thomson's  opinion, 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  separation  of  carbon  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmospbow ;  but  were  this  the  only  cause,  it 
vouU  be  mvoh  smaller  than  three  per  eant,  according  to 
tbt  same  authority.  Two  other  causes  concur  to  procUiee 
this  loss: — 1-  Many  of  the  roots  are  broken  off  during  the 
taming  of  the  malt ;  these  wither  and  are  lost,  while  others 
grow  in  their  place,  i.  A  certain  portion  of  the  seeds  lose 
the  power  of  germinating,  by  bruises  and  other  accidents, 
and  ^ese  lose  a  much  greater  portion  than  three  per  cent, 
of  their  real  weight  After  numerous  caref^d  trials,  Dr. 
Thomson  is  dispomd  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  carbon 
separated  during  the  whole  process  of  maltine,  by  the 
fiHrmation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  does  not  exceed  two  per 
oent.  and  that  the  weight  of  the  roots  formed  amounts  often 
to  four  per  cent.  These  two,  in  reality,  include  the  whole  loss 
of  we^t  which  barley  sustains  when  malted.  What  is 
lost  in  the  steep,  being  husk,  need  scarcely  be  reckoned. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  roots  appear,  firom 
the  process,  to  be  formed  chiefly  Irom  the  mucilaginous  and 
glutinous  parts  of  the  kernel.  The  starch  is  not  employed 
in  their  fitrmation,  but  undergoes  a  change,  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  fit  it  for  the  future  nourishment  of  the  plumule. 
It  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  and  the  property  of  forming  a 
transparent  solution  with  hot  water.  In  snort,  it  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  nature  of  sugar,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  suflfar  into  which  starch  is  converted  by  boiling  it 
with  diluted  sulphiuie  aoid. 

The  fbilowing  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis 
of  barloy  ud  the  mall  nu^  tnm  it:— 

Bmitoy.  Matt. 

Oluton  .  .  8  1 

Sugar  .  ,  4  l« 

Oum  .  .  A  14 

Starch  .  .  88  (10 

100  100 
In  brewing  ak,  porter,  and  tabW-beer,  three  different 
kinds  of  matt  are  employed,  which  are  known  as  pale  and 
amber  malts,  brown  or  blown  malt,  and  roasted  or  black 
malt  sometimes  called  patent  malt.  The  pale  or  amber 
malt  yields  the  saooharine  orfarmentable  extract;  the  brown 
malt  is  not  fwmentable,  hut  is  empli^ed  to  impart  flavour ; 
Md  the  Toaated  mall  is  Mipl^ad,  instead  of  bonit  sngar, 
vwnly  10      ookHiring  BatMr  to  porter. 


Tha  analysis  of  roalt  abon  staiod  is  that  of  i^ls  mH, 
whilst  in  the  brown  and  roasted  malts  the  sugu  appesn  lo 
be  entirely  oooverled  into  gum  and  cokwring  sni  eiiruiin 
matters ;  and  benee  they  are  incapable  of  Hndeigitiflf  kt- 
menUtion.  Tbe  brown  malt  is  suhieeiid  to  a  hi^  i«. 
peratnre  in  drying  than  the  pole  malt,  and  by  a  still  AudHt 
exposure  to  heat  in  revolving  eylioden  «  nasten  it  ii  w 
verted  into  black  or  patent  malt 

StatUtiot. — Halt  was  first  made  to  contribute  to  tlu  pub- 
lic revenue  in  Kngland  in  1697-  In  Scotland  tbt  ioj 
commenced  in  1713,  and  in  Ireland  in  178i.  Tbsntarf 
duty,  calculated  on  tbe  imperial  quarter,  wu  in  Enslul 
6^  per  bushel  from  1697  to  1760;  from  the  latter]wto 
1760  tbe  duty  was  S^-j^  per  bushd ;  froml780  toKSllbe 
duty  was  U.  4\d. ;  it  was  then  for  a  short  time  niud  u 
1«.  7id.,  but  was  lowered  to  It.  4id.  again  in  l?93,ud  k 
continued  till  1 802,  when  it  was  raised  to  2*.  3d,  aad iaihe 
following  year  was  fhrther  raised  to  4i.  5|d,  and  n  c» 
tinued  till  ISIfi.  when  it  was  reduced  to  St.  In  1S» 
the  duty  waa  advanoed  to  3*.  7^41;  in  ISSSitwufriwii 
to  2*.  7&t  and  has  oontinued  at  that  rate  until  dui  tmt. 
In  Scotland  the  duty  from  1713  to  1726  wm  ij/jift 
bushel ;  in  1726  it  was  reduced  to  one-half  that  me  dm 
1760;  in  1780  it  was  again  advaneod  to  8^  and  in  ttti 
to  I  Idf,.  In  1804  a  distinction  was  made  in  ^vXj,  » 
cording  as  the  malt  wan  made  fhim  harioyv  from  ban  « 
hig&  Mid  thsneeforward  tbo  lataa  haw  bean  n  falSim:- 


from  Bautof. 


1804 
1816 

1819 
1820 
1821 
1829 


94 

n 


t.  d. 
3 
1 
3 

3  I 

2  10 
2  0 


There  has  not  been  any  alteration  since  1821b 

In  Ireland  the  duty  first  charged  in  17S5  miliys 
bushel;  in  1794  the  rate  was  advanced  to  9id,andmiln 
following  year  to  1«.  3d;  in  1798  to  Ir.  3d,  and  in  1799 le 
U.  6|d  Further  additions  were  made  in  1803  tolt.9i^ 
in  1804  to  2a.  3|d,  in  1806  to  2<.  6|dL,  in  1813to3i.3K 
and  in  1813  to  4<.  5d  A  reduction  took  place  id  ISltio 
2r.  4id;  in  1826  the  duty  wu  again  raised  to  3«.  ({(1,  nd 
was  agun  reduced  in  18SS  to  Id.  The  only  alienia 
since  was  made  in  1830.  when  the  duty  on  mall  firom  big 
was  reduced  to  2«.  per  busbd. 

Tbe  quantity  of  Malt  charged  with  duty  in  variOBS  ran 
in  tbe  oiffiBrent  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  tbe  siawit 
of  revenue  reoelved  thereon,  have  been  as  fellows:— 


Yean, 


1703 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
17M 
1760 
1J7O 
17t!0 
1/90 
ISOO 
IBIO 
1820 
U21 
162S 

isas 

1824 
1625 
\»A 
1827 
1828 
1839 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


Biulwli. 


26,754. BOS 
1^,671,021 
3»,«!5,S44 
28,110,421 
22,074,674 
18,984,786 
27,810,971 
94,452,960 
30,805. IDO 
21,976,959 
14,049,749 
S3,5t6,346 
S3,8S4,242 
26,188.437 
2«,688.5li 
S4,»15,1S2 
27,Gt5,383 
,572.741 


.471 


27,335. 
25,096, Xi7 
30,5i7,819 
23,^,135 
26,900,902 
32,963,4^0 


31,669,771 
33,789,010 
34,449,646 
36,0?8,8S6 
37, 196.997 
^,69e,35e 
38,823,985 


Bnalidi. 


1,763,460 
2.215,48/ 
1,544,606 
8;6.538 
820.^94 
1,183,208 
1,805,659 
1,403,177 
1.616,590 
2,788,608 
3,fe8,S47 
2,786,535 
2,714,073 
3,867.i59 
3.712.963 
4,101.946 
4,136,955 
8.714.334 
4.303,036 
4,491.293 
4,4S»,»53 
4,903,187 
4,583,446 
4,419,141 


4.6O7.953 
681.340 
9,5!3.M3 
1.793,671 
1.949,315 
1,756,391 
1,702,395 
8,107,758 
9,706,862 
2,406,XSe 
1,803,091 
2,409.i28 
2,019.079 

i,»9a,6a6 

2-101,844 
9,006,390 
1,984,849 
3,804,658 
9,353,645 
9.387.539 
8,275,347 
£,262,446 


TotaL 
BuiheU. 


16,754.505 
19,671,021 
25,685.844 
28,410,4!1 
88,074.674 
99,284, 
27.8lO.j7i 
a6,2i6.ixa 
33.(^80,587 
88,189,578 
15.667,61? 
26,889,183 
96,860,181 
19,393,411 
22 .848,  MO 
88,164.137 
32.5.1.743 
36,805.450 
3a,4<.8,n8 
29,613,501 
86,794,206 
29,153,177 
38,96i,454 
89,258,869 

2.3M.45i 
.075.895 
41,145,596 

44,887,719 
40,551.149 
40.906.566 


Ml. 


if! 

S.UI,1^ 
5,M.JH 
3.Slt.W 

3.  *il.» 

i,m.& 

4.  W.W 

3,  ai.K 

4,  e.iii 

3,8H,at 
3,4tt.Sl 


4.g9.a 

t,9i!.i;< 


It  cannot  fkil  to  be  observed,  from  these  figures,  tlutt^ 
increased  consumption  of  malt  in  this  country  hss  booM 
very  inadequate  proportion  to  the  increase  of  tbepf^ 
tioB.   In  Oto  year  1730  the^pnlation      Si^M  " 
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WalM  viu  S»687,9B3,  BAd  It  «iD  be  UMOi  that  the  number 
of  buabeli  of  malt  made  for  their  uie  was  within  a  verjr 
minute  fraction  of  five  bushels  for  eaclu  In  1831  the  num- 
bers were  13,894,574,  end  the  consiiiniitlon  of  malt 
32,963,470,  being  less  than  bushels  Ibr  each.  The  reason 
for  this  oomparalive  ftUiog  off  is  to  be  sought  in  our  flsMl 
rsgulations.  The  rate  of  ttie  duty  was,  in  1730,  onlj'  one- 
Snh  or  the  rate  paid  in  1831 ;  and  this  alone  would  of 
course  tend  to  cheek  the  consumption ;  but  coineidently 
with  this  cause  the  Importation  of  fbreigiv-made  malt  has 
been  prohibited ;  and  as  all  the  land  in  Bngland  fitted  for 
the  produotion  of  fine  barley,  such  as  is  suited  for  the  malt- 
ster, has  long  since  been  so  applied,  the  consumption  has 
been  by  that  means  starved,  and  the  prloe  enhanced  so  as 
to  cone  in  ag^fravation  of  the  high  duty.  The  importation 
ofbariey  from  foreign  countries  is  allowed  under  very  high 
duties,  fiuotuftfintr  with  the  prioe  of  borne  pioduee  •  but 
under  no  state  of  the  market  can  any  addition  he  thus  made 
to  the  quantity  of  mdt  in  this  country,  because  barln  whidi 
has  nnderafone  a  voyage  of  any  length  Is  unsuitcd  to  the 
process  of  malting. 

MALTA.— General  Defcrqpttofi.— The  Maltese  islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  lie  between  85*  49' and  86**  N.  lat^ 
and  1 4°  It/  and  14°  86'  £.  long,  from  Oreenwioh.  Malta  is  58 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  and  179  from  Cape 
Dema^,  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Africa.  Its 
greatest  length  Is  17f  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  Is  9}  mile^ 
and  its  oireuit,  as  a  boat  would  sail  round  it,  44  mites.  It  con- 
tains two  principal  ports  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island, 
which  are  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  on  which  an  built  the  oastle  of  6t.  Blmo  and  a  light- 
house, commanding  the  entrance  to  both  ports.  This  tongue 
of  land  (formerly  called  Mount  Bcrtwrras)  is  800  flMt  above 
*he  level  of  the  sea,  but  lowers  towards  the  point,  and  is 
almost  flat  at  the  put  where  it  joins  the  mainland.  On  this 
advantageous  position  is  built  toe  modern  city  of  Valletta, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  citadel  of  the  island. 
It  is  defended  on  all  sides  by  the  most  stupendous  fbrti&ee- 
tlons,  which  no  power  commanding  less  abundant  resources 
than  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  drew  large 
revenues  and  sometimes  contributions  flrom  the  richest 
:x)utttr{es  of  Europe,  almost  for  this  express  purpose,  could 
have  constructed.  Other  works  situate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  great  harbour  are  of  nearly  equal  strength; 
amongst  which  is  the  powerful  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  that 
Takes  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  four  tiers  of  guns, 
the  heaviest  of  which  is  d  fteurd'etm,  corresponding  to  these, 
and  completely  forbidding  every  apMoaeh.  Altc^isther  the 
place  it  consHered  impregnable,  whieh  was  proved  by  the 
firuitless  endeavours  of  the  British  to  expel  the  FVenoh  gar- 
rieon  in  1798-1800. 

When  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  place,  after 
the  capitulation  of  1800,  there  were  upwards  of  600  pieces 
of  ordnance  mounted  on  the  fortifloations.  The  land-front 
of  Valletta  is  defended  by  a  strong  line  of  works,  whieh 
Btreteh  across  from  one  port  to  the  other,  having  within  them 
two  very  high  cavaliers,  which  command  the  town  and 
country,  and  look  into  the  works  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
each  harbour.  This  front  is  strengthened  oy  a  dry  ditch 
running  its  whole  length,  excavated  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
rarying  from  90  to  140  feet  Outside  the  works  of  Valletta 
there  is  a  suburb  called  Florian,  and  beyond  this  is  another 
series  of  fortifications,  consisting  of  an  mterior  and  ncterior 
ine  and  a  horn  and  erown*work  in  front  of  them.  Ihe 
otal  number  of  embrasures  in  the  defences  of  Valletta  and 
ts  ports,  ineludine  the  thnse  cities,  is  947 ;  but  as  the  eava- 
iers  and  some  of  tbe  parapets  are  en  bitrbetie,  it  may  be 
^alculBted  that  the  number  of  guns  required  to  mount 
liese  works  eompletelv  would  b«  1150.  Many  however 
Lire  kept  in  store,  and  toe  embnsiqm  at  some  points  are 
onsidered  useless. 

The  great  harbour, whieh  is  to  the  eastward  of  Valletta,  is 
'bout  3400  yards  in  length,  with  an  entrance  450  yards 
ride,  defended  by  a  strong  fort  opposite  the  castle  of  SL 
Clmo.  called  Ricasoli,  whieh  orosses  its  fire,  but  is  com- 
nanderl  by  that  castle.  The  harbour  Varies  in  width,  from 
OO  to  450  yards,  without  including  three  covetf  or  inlets, 
rliich  are  of  themselves  ports  andeapahle  of  containing 
■any  ships  of  war.  In  one  of  these  is  situate  the  navu 
rsenal,  cottsisting  of  a  rope-walk,  tbe  ofltees  of  the  naval 
emartments  and  extensive  storehouses,  wlilch  would  con- 
afn  a''  that  is  neeeaary  for  the  atting  but  of  a  v«7  lugs 


fleet  On  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  same  cove  are  hundiftBt 

residenoes  for  the  ■upeiinteodent  and  cHAsen  of  the  anwnal, 
and  spacious  stores  for  the  victualling  department  Hen 
also  are  three  immense  arehes  of  masonry,  under  which  th« 
galleys  of  the  Order  wne  built,  and  drawn  up  for  repair 
and  for  protection  from  the  weather.  All  these  buildinga 
were  constructed  by  the  Order,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  British  government.  On  a  pro- 
minent point  opposite  Valletta,  called  Bighi,  stands  the  new 
naval  hospital,  which  was.  built  by  a  vote  of  parliament  in 
1830,  and  is  one  of  the  many  striking  objects  whieh  sur- 
round this  beautiful  harbour.  The  entrance  of  the  port  has 
no  bar  or  other  impediment,  and  tbe  water  is  so  deep  that 
the  lawest  ships  can  sail  in,  close  under  the  bastions  of  Val- 
letta, direct  to  their  anchorage.  In  the  great  harbour  and 
its  coves  five  and  twenty  sail  of  the  line  have  been  known  to 
lie  during  the  last  war  without  iooonvenienoe,  besides  three 
or  four  hundred  merchantmen.  The  only  wind  whioh  ren- 
ders it  dangeroua  fat  boats  to  ply,  or  oreatca  any  uneasiness 
for  the  shipping,  is  the  nratb-east  (commonly  oalled  gn^ 
gale),  and  that  only  when  it  blows  hard ;  but  there  Is  good 
holding  ground,  and  aooidsnts  seldom  happen. 

The  harbour  to  the  Westward,  whioh  is  called  Marsamus- 
cetto  (a  Word  signifying,  in  Arabln, '  a  plaoa  of  sbelttf*).  has 
at  its  entrance,  oppmite  to  and  besides  tne  oastle  of  St.  Blmo, 
a  small  but  powerful  fbrt  called  Fort  Tignt.  It  is  princi- 
pally appropriated  to  vessels  arriving  from  the  Levant  or 
countrMs  infected  with  the  plague,  and  it  is  therefore  com- 
monly called  the  Quarantine  harbour.  Here  is  also  the 
lazsaretto,  a  suite  of  extensive  buildings,  built  on  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  with  which  have  lately  been 
united  tbe  spacious  apartments  of  the  square  fort  ealled  Fort 
Msnoel.  on  the  same  island ;  the  whole  forming  the  moat 
complete  quarantine  citabllshment  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  addition  to  its  former  accommodations  a  new  plague 
hospital  is  now  nearly  finished.  Since  the  plague  of  18IS' 
14  no  ease  of  plague  has  occurred  in  the  island,  though 
many  iufiBcted  snips  and  crowi  have  been  reealved  In  this 
laszaretto. 

Besides  the  harbours  already  mentioned  there  are  several 
bays  which  ships  sometimes  enter  in  stress  of  weather^ 
such  as  Marsa  Scirocco,  St.  Thomu's  Bay,  and  Marsa 
ScbIb,  to  the  south -eastward  of  Valletta,  and  St.  Julian's, 
St  Paul's,  and  Melleha,  to  tbe  north-westward,  on  the 
shores  of  which,  as  well  as  on  all  parts  of  the  Island  where 
a  landing  could  be  effected,  stnall  towers  are  erected,  whieh 
under  former  governments  served  to  give  alarm  in  «ua  of 
tbe  appearance  of  an  enemy,  but  are  now  only  used  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  maintain  the  quarantine  laws. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  Is  by  nature 
inaccessible.  The  rocks  rise  peraendionlarly  fVom  the  sea 
to  the  height  of  several  hdndred  fbet  The  island  slopes 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side. 

The  small  islands  of  Oozo,  Comlno,  and  Filfia  belong 
to  tbe  group  of  the  Maltese  islands.  The  island  of  Ooso 
is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  north-west  of  Malta. 
It  is  of  an  oval  fbrm,  ten  miles  long  by  five  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  it  has  no  town  or  port  on  its  coasts,  and  is  only 
approachable  by  small  craft.  Its  coasts  are  perpendicular 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  stuMed  with  a  few  points  of  high  land 
in  the  form  of  cones,  one  of  which,  being  about  070  fM 
high,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  vessels  coming  from  the 
westward.  Between  Malta  and  Ooso  stands  the  little  untai- 
habited  island  of  Oomino^  in  the  channel  between  the  two 
islands,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest 
ships.  This  island  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  ^de. 
Another  small  island  called  Filfla,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  south  of  Malta,  ia  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide ;  it  is  a  high  perpendicular  roek,  also  witliout 
inhabitants. 

The  general  appearance  of  Malta  and  Ooso  at  sea  is  that  of 
flat  lands,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  less  then  6O0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  not  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  24  miles.  From  being  entirely  calcareous  rock, 
without  any  trees  of  laree  sixe,  anti  a  part  at  the  year  without 
any  verdure  whatever,  the  aspect  of  theae  Islandi  is  dreary 
and  barren. 

ParUadeo'  DeteHpHoi^^Thi  scene  on  entering  the  port 
of  Malta  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  heatitifril  that  can 
he  conceived.  This  magnificent  harbour  is  surrounded 
with  bastions,  over  whidi  appear  handsome  buildings  and 
tiia  toweetof  mUMMiii  diankes^  aU  bailt^  tUnM,  and 
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pfMmtiig  tLe  cileanwt  and  most  briUUuK  aiipMnnee.  On 
one  aide  itai^  the  dtf  of  ValletU  mutwtieally  towering 
above  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other  the  three  eitiea  of 
YittOTiosa,  CoBpicua,  and  Senglea  (commonly  called  the 
Bor^  Burmola,  and  Isola),  which  in  foct  form  one 
oontiQued  town,  covering  the  two  spits  of  land  which  pro- 
ject from  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  like  pointing 
fingers,  and  formins  the  inlets  or  coves  already  mentioned. 
Valletta  and  these  uree  cities  compose  the  capital  of  Malta ; 
Valletta  being  the  seat  of  the  civil  govemment,  the  military 
iMad-qusrteri,  and  the  rendenoe  of  tbe  Maltese  gentry  and 
the  prmdped  merchants.  The  cities  on  the  opposite  side 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  those  who  depend  upon  the  naval 
arsenal  and  departments,  ship-builders  (who  have  several 
private  yards  there),  and  the  proprietors  of  small  craft,  and 
traders  with  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Valletta  has  a  popu- 
lation of  28,000  souls ;  that  of  the  three  cities  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour  amounts  to  20,000,  who  have  hourly 
and  constant  communication  by  row-boats,  which  pass 
and  repass  the  harbour  and  add  to  its  lively  appearance. 
Tbe  three  cities  have  their  respective  fortifications,  which 
have  all  a  connection,  and  serve  to  defend  each  other.  The 
Cottonera  works,  which  surround  the  whole  on  tbe  land  side, 
enclose  a  hirge  tract  of  ground ;  they  were  intended  by  the 
Grand-maiter  Oottoiwr  as  a  ^Iter  for  the  population  of 
the  country  in  case  of  invasion;  but  they  were  never 
finished,  and  have  no  advuiced  works. 

The  eastern  part  of  tbe  island  is  separated  from  tbe  west- 
ern by  a  ndge  of  land  which  erowes  the  island  to  the 
westward  of  Valletta,  and  forms  a  natural  fortification. 
The  island  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
eastern  contain  all  the  casals,  or  villages.  On  this  line 
are  Mveral  old  entrenchments,  behina  which  the  troops 
and  inhabitants  fall  back,  when  they  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  disembarkation  on  the  western  part  of  the  island ; 
and  if  no  hopes  remained  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  there,  they  retired  upon  Valletta,  or  into  the 
Oottonera.  These  works,  tbe  principal  of  which  are  at 
Nasciar,  are  now  useless,  although  they  still  continue  to 
bound  Uie  populoua  part  of  the  island,  through  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  situation  d  the  parish  ehurelMs.  Hits  con- 
centration of  the  population  was  caused  by  their  fbnner 
insecurity.  In  the  days  of  the  Order,  no  inhabitant  trusted 
himself  to  sle^  on  tne  coast  unprotected  by  walla  of  de- 
fence ;  but  at  present  the  general  safety  is  such,  that  tbe 
pleasant  villages  of  St.  Julian's  and  Sliema  have  sprung 
up  on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  Valletta,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  have  built  country-houses,  and  enjoy 
the  summer  breeze  without  any  fear  of  being  dragged  from 
their  beds  into  slavery.  Although  the  western  division  of 
the  island  contains  no  towns,  and  scarcely  any  habitations, 
there  is  much  land  under  cultivation,  and  tbe  wild  thyme 
and  other  odoriferous  plants,  which  abound  in  these  parts, 

Sroduce  the  honey  fi>r  which  Malta  has  always  been  so 
imous.  There  are  also  considerable  salt-works  here,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  government.  From  Nasciar  there 
is  a  fine  ana  extensive  {Hospect  over  thii  end  of  the  idand, 
which  takes  in  Comino  and  Ghwo. 

In  the  eastern  division  are  tbe  uitient  capital  and  22 
eaials  or  villages.  Citt&  Veoehia,  or  the  old  ci^,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  but  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Citti 
Notabile,*  is  situate  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  about  six  miles  from  Valletta,  and  was,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  city,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is 
still  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  and  contains  the  cathedral,  a 
handsome  modem  edifice,  built  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
church. .  The  ci^  is  walled,  but  is  of  no  importance  as  a 
Ibrtifleation.  It  sontains  many  good  and  even  magnificent 
buildings^  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  large  convents,  the 
population  ia  very  triflii^.  A  populous  subiurb,  called  tbe 
Kabbato*  ia  inhuited  by  the  depradents  of  many  convents 
and  eockaiaatical  eatablishmenta  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  a  lai^  agrieultorsi  population.  The  catacombs  cut  in  the 
calcareous  rook  are  said  to  be  very  extensive,  but  are  only 
partially  open,  the  passages  being  walled  up  to  jwavent  tbe 
curious  from  losing  themselves;  their  origin  and  purpose 
are  unknown,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
The  pariah  churches  of  the«asals  are  large  and  magnificent: 
thev  are  built  of  the  stone  of  the  island,  and  being  isolated 
ana  well  situated  in  tbe  centre  of  the  habitations,  display 
their  architecture  to  advantage.  The  attachment  of  the 
*  Tfa  Mritw  wM  thdr  irttwrt  mjiM  MiiHii  ttf  ri» 


Maltese  to  their  religion,  and  their  fondneaa  far  ita  §ama, 
induce  them  to  make  ^eat  sacrifices  tor  the  maintenanca 
of  their  churehea.  which  are  richly  decwated.  There  an 
many  luge  towns  on  the  Continent,  'and  even  in  Italy, 
where  the  cathedrals  are  not  more  splendid  than  some  d 
these  village  churches,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  t« 
the  poverty  and  simple  mode  of  life  of  the  vulage  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  no  atreama  in  Malta,  and  but  few  apriiwa.  Tba 
rain-water  ia  cdlected  in  tanks,  which  are  cmmHy  ex- 
oavated  in  the  rock,  and  lined  with  a  eement  of  pmii»- 
lana ;  in  ordinary  aeasons  the  tanka  in  the  oountry  are  snf- 
Aeimit  fw  agricultural  purpoaes.  The  inhabitents  ot  Val- 
letta and  the  shipping  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct  which  conveys  it  from  springs  in  the  soutbera 
part  of  the  island,  and  supplies  all  tbe  lands  in  iti  paasag& 
In  seasons  of  great  drou^t  however  tbe  water  ia  aeanty. 
This  m^ificent  work  of  the  Grand-Master  Wignaeamt 
was  built  in  1616 ;  it  is  eight  miles  and  a  half  long,  in  tome 
parts  supported  on  arches,  and  on  others  running  under 
ground. 

GroEO  contains  six  casals,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  isUnd, 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  about  four  milee  distant  ban 
Migiarro^  the  principal  lamli^g-place,  is  a  very  old  castle, 
the  worln  of  wnich  are  in  a  ruinous  stats.  The  inhabitanto 
of  the  island,  before  the  oonatruction  of  towen  on  the  coai^ 
were  obliged  to  retire  every  night  within  tbe  precincts  af 
these  fortifications  to  protect  themselves  from  tbe  Bariniy 
coraaira.  At  the  foot  of  this  castle  ia  a  populous  towa 
called  the  Rabbatou  Goto  is  more  fertile  than  ICalta.  Its 
surfoee  is  more  undulating,  and  ita  gardenaace  ridier;  it 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  fiieah 
cheese  made  from  goats'  milk,  which  are  daily  sent  to 
Malta.  Tbe  communication  is  kept  up  by  10  or  12  laigt 
boats  with  lattine  sails.  The  fungus  meiitentit  ^towb  on  a 
small  rock  lying  off  the  western  end  of  Goto ;  it  was  ooee 
celebrated  as  a  styptic,  and  was  applied  externally  to  standi 
blood.  Gozo  contains  a  remarkable  ruin  called  the  Gtaift 
Tower,  from  its  being  built  of  enwmous  stonea,  wiUmU 
cement  A  la^  curious  encJosnre,  with  apartauuits  one- 
ti^uoua,  may  be  traced,  but  there  is  no  atyle  of  arohiteetnn 
discoverable  in  these  remains,  nor  any  othw  indication  of 
the  wra  to  wbidi  tbey  belong,  except  that  they  are  cydo- 
pean,  and  eertaiidy  of  very  gceat  antiqui^. 

AgTicuttun.-''tbe  aur&ce  of  Malta  and  Goxo  is  e^ 
mated  at  114  square  miles,  or  72,960  acres,  of  which  aboat 
two-thirds  are  cultivated,  and  the  remaining  third  is  bare 
rock.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  tbe  stmk 
appearance  of  the  island,  a  spot  which  nature  seemed  i* 
condemn  to  barrenness  has  been  rendered  productive  teas 
astonishing  degree.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  tbe 
soil  of  Malta  has  been  brought  from  Sicily.  There  is  mocb 
good  native  earth  in  the  valleys,  which  has  been  convertnl 
into  Inductive  fieUs;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  land  bat 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  culture  tba  iaSm- 
trioua  native,  who  with  great  labour  and  eneiue  outs  aaar 
the  liard  sur&oe  of  the  rock,  and  fiequutlT  SixIb  a  qnsa- 
tity  of  earth  lying  inert  in  the  crevices  ana  intwatioea  be- 
neath. This  earUi  is  carefUUy  collected  and  placed  a 
layera,  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep,  on  levds  id 
loose  Iffokm-up  rock ;  and  such  is  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  tbe  porous  quality  of  the  rock  itaeU^  whiek 
retains  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  that  the  farmer  wba 
is  nut  sparing  of  manure  raises  two  crops  a  year,  witboot 
ever  being  obliged  lo  let  bis  land  lie  follow.  Tbe  want  a. 
rain  in  summer  is  supplied  b^  a  heavy  dew  which  foils  al 
night  The  produce  of  Malta  is  cotton  (which  is  ita  staptek 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  potatoes,  barilla,  cummin-seed,  and 
sulla.  This  last-named  plant,  which  ia  what  is  called  the 
French  honeysuckle  in  Englandi  grows  to  the  hught  of  foer 
or  five  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  urge  crimaon  bliaaBoni ;  it 
ia  a  substantial  and  nonriabing  fodder  for  animala.  Wboat 
and  barley  are  sown  in  November,  and  out  in  May  and 
June.  There  are  no  oats.  As  there  is  no  meadow-land, 
much  barley  ia  cut  when  green  for  draught  animals ;  and 
the  straw  (which  is  very  fine)  is  a  good  si^stitute  for  hay. 
The  produce  of  com  is  only  sufficient  for  the  subsiitf<UKe  ef 
the  population  for  about  four  months  of  the  year.  Tbe 
fruits  of  Malta  are  generally  good  and  in  great  varie?', 
and  the  v^etables  are  excellent  The  Malta  orange  is  sa 
perior  to  aU  others,  and  melons,  figs,  and  graxies  •  are  of  a 
particularly  fine  flavour.   No  wine  is  made  in  Malta.  Iba 
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eunb  nova  in  abuDdanco :  some  of  the  carroVtreis  are  a 
hundred  years  olit  asH  annually  produce  a  plentiAiI  crop. 

Animus. — There  are  do  wild  animals  in  the.island,  and, 
from  the  scarcity  of  pasture,  very  few  cattle  are  brad.  Meat 
is  principally  imported  from  Barbary.  Horses  are  also  im- 
ported, but  some  mules  are  reared,  and  the  asses  of  Malta 
and  Gozo  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  strength 
and  beauty ;  they  fetch  large  sums  for  exportation.  Gi^ts 
are  likewise  bred,  which  are  prized  for  the'  quantity  of  milk 
they  give.  An  animal  once  peculiar  to  Malta  is  the  small 
dog  wiih  a  long  silken  coat,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 
Bufiba  calls  *  biohon  ;*  bat  this  race  of  does  is  now  extinct. 
No  nnomous  reptiles  are  known.  A»  flu  iimni  a  lat^e 
portion  of  the  (bod  of  the  inlubitB|its»  the  markets  an  well 
sui>plied  with  the  common  kinds.  The  dory,  rock-cod, 
white  and  red  mullet,  and  a  species  of  whiting,  comiThnly 
called  lupOf  are  however  generally  to  be  had,  and  are  ex- 
celleat.  The  cray-flsb,  found  on  the  rocks  of  the  island  of 
Gozo,  are  of  enormous  site  and  fine  flavour. 

Batdt  and  Appearance  qf  the  Coimtiy.— The  roads  in 
Malta  and  Gozo,  generally  speaking,  are  good,  and  commu- 
nicate with  all  parts  of  each  island:  those  branching  off 
ftom  Valletta  have  received  ^reat  attention  from  the  present 
governor.  Sir  Henry  Bouverie. 

The  inland  modes  of  transport  are  by  single-horse  carts, 
and  horses,  mules,  or  asses  of  burden.  The  calesse  of  Malta 
is  an  uncouth-looking  vehicle,  slang  apon  a  clumsy  pair  of 
whisds  and  shafts,  and  is  made  to  cany  four  persons,  but 
always  drawn  by  one  horse,  by  the  side  of  which  the  driver 
runs.  The  glare  of  the  hard  naked  roads,  without  hedges 
and  without  trees,  is  iujarious  to  the  eves  andn  a  bright 
sun.  The  verdure  being  very,  partial  eitfter  in  extent 
or  duration,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  innumerable  stone 
dwarf  walls,  which  are  built  up  with  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  the  precious  earth  ftom  being  washed  away  by  the 
reins  ;  and  these  are  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  the 
flne  rich  dark  tint  of  the  carrob-tree,  which  is  always  green ; 
and  occasionally  by  the  cactus,  or  Indian  fig,  whieh  gtowa  in 
coonderable  abundance. 

C/t'nuite.— Although  these  islands  cannot  boast  of  rich 
landscape,  they  are  blessed  with  the  stradiest  climate  in 
Bon^  If  the  shade  of  trees  be  wanting  the  inha- 
bitants are  free  from  the  damp  and  stagnant  air  which 
tnfbcts  woody  countries;  and  the  barrenness  of  the  rock  is 
compensated  1^  the  absence  of  vegetable  putre&ctiou. 
During  the  height  of  summer  the  beat  is  sometimes  very 
oppressive ;  but  the  houses  are  spacious  and  well-built  of 
ston^  particularly  in  the  capital.  Valletta  is  superior  in 
this  respect  to  any  town  on  the  continent.  For  the  g^ter 
put  of 'the  year  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  it  gives 
brilliancy  and  life  to  every  object  The  summit  ef  Mount 
iBtna  may  often  be  distinctly  seen  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  al- 
though it  is  128  miles  distant.  The  morning  and  evening 
sky  is  also  most  goi^eous  and  beautiful.  But  upon  the 
subject  of  climate  we  shall  rely  upon  Dr.  Hennen  (JHedieal 
Topography  qf  the  Mediterranean),  who  lived  many  years 
in  Julta,  and  whose  observations  are  confirmed  by  those 
who  have  long  resided  there.  Much  has  been  said,  he 
remarks,  on  tlw  climate  of  Malta:  by  some  it  has  been  re- 

3reBeDted  as  the  hottest  on  earth ;  by  others,  as  so  dry  as  to 
e  absolutely  without  fogs  or  dews;  while  others  again 
consider  it  as  more  Toriable  than  the  dimate  of  England. 
Amid  this  great  diversity  of  opinion  however,  it  is  almost 
nnirenally  admitted  to  be  remarkably  healthy.   On  re- 
ference to  tables  kept  for  the  last  six  years,  it  appears  that 
the  heat  indicated  oy  the  thermometer  within  doors  has 
been — maximum  90^  minimum  46%  medium  63°.  Every 
person  accastomed  to  thennometrieal  observations  is  aware 
of  the  diffbrence  between  sensible  heat  and  that  indicated 
%7  instruments.   In  Malta  it  is  peculiarly  striking,  and 
greatly  depends  on  the  state  of  the  winds ;  but  it  is  in  the 
iiig[ht  season  that  the  beat  is  most  oppressive,  so  much  so 
as  to  justiQr  the  term  *  implacable,*  which  is  often  applied 
to  it.    The  sun  in  summer  remains  so  long  above  the  ho- 
rison.  and  the  stone  w^ls  absorb  such  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  beat,  that  th^  never  have  a  suflScient  time  allowed 
them  to  get  cool ;  and  during  the  short  nights  this  heat 
mdiates  from  them  so  copiously  as  to  render  the  nights 
as  hot  as  the  days,  and  much  more  oppressive  to  the  feel- 
mgs  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
Doolness  with  darkness.  '  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  (says 
Dr.  Hennen)  in  a  very  sheltered  part  of  my  boase  steadily 
amntain  during  the  night  the  same  height  to  which  it  bad 
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risen  in  the  day,  while  I  marked  it  with  feelings  of  ia> 
creased  oppression,  and  this  for  nearly  three  Bueceuiw 
weeks  of  August  and  September,  1822.*  No  regular  sea  or 
land  breezes  are  felt  at  Malta.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sinks 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  atmosphere  becomes  close  and 
sultry,  and  wbatev^  little  breeze  may  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  day  dies  away  at  once.  Rain  nils  with 
tropical  violence  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
part  of  February.  The  first  indications  of  rain  ordinarily 
appear  about  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. There  are  then  three,  four,  or  more  days  of  brisk 
showers,  with  intermediate  sunshine.  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November  are  delightful ;  the  air  is  by  that 
time  sensibly  cooled,  and  it  is  occasionally  refreshed  by 
showers.  This  season  is  denominated  St.  Martin's,  or  the 
little  summer.  December,  January,  and  February  are  the 
rainy  winter  months,  not  however  without  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  flne  days.  About  March  the  sky  acts 
settled.  An  occasional  shower  may  foil  in  April  and  May; 
but  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  scarcely 
a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  the  atmosphere.  Unuke  tropical 
climates,  the  rainy  season  of  Malta  is  not  peculiarly  un- 
healthy, which  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
fhct  that  the  most  copious  rains  foil  principally  during  the 
night ;  and  so  absorbent  is  the  soil  in  the  country,  and  so 
w^l  juved  and  dmined  are  the  streets  in  the  city,  that  the 
rain  is  carried  off  from  tiie  sur&ce  almost  ait  soon  as  it  foils. 

With  regard  to  the  winds,  the  only  one  which  is  delete- 
rious is  that  called  the  wtroeoo  of  the  Meditenanean;  and 
alt  winds  blowing  between  the  south  and  east  are  of  this 
character.  In  Malta  they 'an  most  prevalent  in  the  end  of 
August  and  in  all  September;  or  if  they  blow  in  other  less 
sultry  months,  their  effects  are  not  so  oppressive.  Persons 
who  have  folt  them  but  slightly  on  their  first  arrival  have 
been  not  the  less  sensible  to  them  after  some  time,  and  feel 
a  languor  and  disposition  to  perspire  with  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion. Dr.  Benza,  speaking  of  the  scirocco  as  felt  in 
Sicily,  gives  a  correct  list  of  the  sensations  it  causes :  a 
generallassitude  or  torpor  of  the  muscular  system,  attended 
by  heaviness  and  oppression  of  the  nervous  system,  inducing 
an  inaptitude  to  any  exercise,  either  corporal  or  mental ; 
everything  is  damp  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  particularly 
one's  clothes,  which  foel  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in 
water ;  the  appetite  is  imputed,  the  thirst  increased,  the 
perspiration  profuse ;  in  short,  one  foels  ss  if  all  the  pores 
(as  vvb  common  expression  is)  of  one's  frame  were  relaxed 
and  open.  Ail  persons  of  weak  constitution  suffer  consi- 
derabfy  under  the  influence  of  this  wind,  and  should  avoid 
Malta  in  the  month  of  September.  But  the  winter  of  Malta 
is  very  delightful.  The  rain  rarely  continues  for  many  days 
together ;  and  although  the  air  is  sometimes  penetrating,  it 
is  very  common  to  epjoy  clear  weather  and  a  cloudless  sky. 
Frost  and  snow  are  unknown.  Throughout  the  spring, 
northerly  and  westerly  winds  refresh  the  atmosphere ;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  month  of  July  that  the  inconveniences 
before  described  begin  to  be  felL  Malta  is  eminently  fitted 
for  the  residence  ofEnglish  invalids  during  Uie  winter,  i.9. 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  Hay.  Eng* 
lishmen  may  here  find  English  society,  reading-roomH 
newspapers,  &c>)  and  English  medical  advice.  The  houses 
are  excellent ;  living  is  good  and  cheap ;  and  the  communi- 
cation with  England  is  speedy  and  regukr.  Malta  baa 
always  been  free  from  earthquakes.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  hydrophobia  is  unknown  m  Malta ;  and  that  horses  are 
never  subject  to  the  glanders,  or  to  the  disease  called 
grease,  so  destructive  to  them  in  other  countries ;  whidi 
may  be  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate. 

Ckaraeter  qf  the  People.— The  natives  of  Malta  are  a 
dark-skinned  athletic  race,  and  on  that  account,  and  from 
their  Arabic  dialect,  have  often  been  considered  of  African 
origin;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Arab  features.  They 
are  hardy  and  robust  The  men  are  about  the  middle 
height,  ereot  in  statare.  well  formed,  and  active.  The 
women  are  in  general  bblow  the  middle  standard,  but  they 
are  well  made  and  graeeftil,  have  rwular  features  and  de- 
licate Umbs,  and  many  of  them  are  handsome ;  their  com- 
plexion is  usually  dark.  DeformiW  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
the  general  hole  appearance  o^Uie  population  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  Maltese  marry 
very  early :  instances  are  not  uncommon  where  girls  have 
been  motben  at  fifteen.  The  women  are  very  prolific ;  and 
where  Uiere  are  so  fow  resources  for  the  employment  of 
fomilieii  then  must  be  mueh  poverty  and  wretchedMs; 
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tat  the  people  are  induBtrious,  tem^rate,  and  frugal,  and, 
b^g  ftivoured  by  the  climate,  their  wants  are  few.  The 
neat  bulk  of  the  pMpIe,  who  are  not  em^oyed  in  Held- 
labour,  are  stone-cutten.  The  Bdalteae  are  mo  excellent 
wsmen,  and  ue  esteemed  such  in  all  the  ports  the  Hedi- 
terranean.  la  Valletta,  sinee  the  oonneeoonwith  the  Enp 
Ush,  all  articles  of  household  fbrniture  are  made  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  much  ftirniture  is  exported  to  the 
Levant.  Workmen  and  artisans  of  all  descriptions  are  nu- 
merous and  expert  in  their  respective  trades.  Their  carvings 
in  stone  and  many  other  works  attest  an  eye  and  hand 
capable  of  great  excellence  in  art  The  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver  are  well  known. 
The  higher  orders  enter  into  all  the  amusements  common 
to  pertions  of  a  similar  rank  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
gambliug,  drunkenness,  and  intrigue  are  almost  unknown 
amongst  them.  They  are  fond  of  mixing  in  English  society, 
and  follow  its  usages :  their  manners,  if  not  easy,  are  sin- 
gularly exempt  from  vulgarity,  and  they  have  a  great  apti- 
tude in  oatching  tboee  eustoms  which  are  oonsidered  as  the 
marks  of  good  society.  Tb»  men  are  genersJly  good  men  of 
bosinese,  and  the  women  good  housewives.  The  grand- 
masters, as  sovereign  princes,  granted  to  many  Uattese  the 
titles  of  marquis,  count,  or  Iwron,  in  order  to  secure  in 
their  interests  the  antient  fenulies  of  the  island,  and  also  as 
a^  counterpoise  to  the  importance  of  those  who  had  in  a 
similar  manner  been  raised  to  nobility  by  the  previous 
sovereigns.  By  the  law  of  primogeniture  their  descendants 
still  form  a  class  of  nobihty,  the  property  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  which  amounts  to  more  than  1000/.  a  year, 
but  an  income  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  rich  man.  Tlie  younger  branches  some- 
times study  fbr  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  candidates 
for  which  are  numerous  in  Malta.  All  classes  are  much  at- 
tached to  the  Britidi  government,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
fbr  any  other  power  to  seduce  them  ftom  their  aUegianoe. 

Languaf  a.-'Tbe  Italian  luiguage  wBs.introduoed  into  these 
islandsduringthe  existence  of  the  Sicilian  government  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  use,  chiefly  among  the  upper,  but  partly 
also  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  in  addition  to  tbeir  mtive  tongue.  The  Italian  has 
also  been  generally  used  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  govem- 
mentt  in  legal  proceedings  generally,  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business,  and  for  the  pur- 
)K>ses  of  education  and  literature.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  mother-tongue  of  the  people,  the  Maltese,  has 
continued  in  use  throughout  the  country  and  at  6ozo,  and 
also  among  the  poorer  clawes  in  the  towns.  It  continues 
to  be  chiefly  used  by  the  upper  classes  in  fiimiliar  conver- 
sation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Maltese  and  as  it  is  an  unwritten  unniage,  the 
aulfieet  is  one  of  some  diffioultV.  But  Ur.  Bwiienx,  an 
oriental  scholar,  and  a  person  wno,  Iqr  a  residence  of  many 
yean  in  Malta,  is  entitled  to  fall  cmi&denee^  has  examined 
the  arguments  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  it  to  the  Phtn- 
nioians,  the  Cardiaginians,  and  other  antient  nations,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion '  that  all  its  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  few,  ar«  purely  Arabic,  and  conform  in  every 
respect  to  the  rnles,  nay  even  to  the  anomalies,  of  the  Arabic 
grammar.'  A  Maltese  finds  no  difiiculty  in  making  him- 
self understood  anywhere  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  might  be 
improved  by  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  language 
in  Malta,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Maltese  people. 
The  Arabic  language  was  introduced  into  Malta  by  the  Sa- 
raoen^  who  had  long  had  almost  octdusive  occupation  of 
tiw  island,  vrtiea  it  was  reduced  by  Qomt  Roger  the  Nor^ 
van. 

The  English  language  has  made  considerable  pn^press  in 
Malta ;  but  it  is  still  a  foreign  language  to  most  of  the  na- 
tives. Many  educated  persons  speak  and  write  it,  and  still 
more  read  it,  with  fitcility.  Among  the  inferior  classes  in 
the  city,  a  slight  smattering  of  English,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  is  very  common. 

Edtieation.---ThB  education  of  the  Maltese  has  bs en  until 
lately  very  limited,  although  a  universitT,  established  in  the 
time  of  the  grand-master  Pinion  ofie?ea  to  the  natives  the 
means  of  a  learned  and  scientific  education,  and  several 
ssudita  works  have  be«a  written  by  Maltese  authon.  Since 
u*  lUpcfft  of  the  Cannissioaws  of  Inquiry  in  1838,  the 
naantor  wluntttn  hue  been  more  widely  diffused;  the 


government  having,  irith  a  view  to  ittiie  tiu  popnbHot 
from  their  state  of  gross  ignorance^  undertaken  the  estaUisb- 
ment  of  primary  schools  throughout  the  rural  districts.  Oi 
these  there  are  already  twdve  opfen  (indudii^  Ooso),  at 
which  upwards  of  1800  childreti  of  both  sexes  receive  in- 
struction. In  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  there  are  three 
schools,  in  which  600  children  are  educated.  These  sebotris 
are  oonducted  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan  somewhat  lao^ 
fled.  The  university  has  been  also  reoiganixed  tlpon  a 
more  liberal  scale,  and  has  about  100  students.  The 
Lyceum  or  high-school,  attached  to  the  university,  is  in 
creasing  in  the  number  of  scholars,  which  amount  to  I5IL 
Education  is  therefore  advancing  in  these  islands,  and  wHI 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  in  proportion  as  the  peqile 
become  more  aware  of  the  advantages  which  tluyare  likely 
to  derive  from  it 

Religion.  —The  religion  of  the  peonle  ts  the  Rotaan  Catho- 
lic, to  which  they  aie  universally  and  strongly  attached,  and 
they  are  punctually  scrupulous  in  the  observances  of  its  ritnaL 
Their  religion  was  secured  to  them  at  the  surrender  <rf  the 
island  to  toe  French  republic,  and  again  by  the  pronuaesrf 
the  English  generals  who  took  possession  of  Malta,  whtm 
the  Vnnch  were  driven  out  of  it.  This  promise  has  beea 
scrupulously  performed,  and  although  the  government  has 
been  Protestant  fbr  thirty-eight  years,  no  religiotis  dissen- 
sion has  been  known  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  The 
church  festivals,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  alv^ 
celebrated  by  public  processions,  which  afforded  aa  oppor- 
tunity to  the  people  of  all  classes  to  make  luliday  ;  and  the 
Women  in  particular,  whom  the, customs  and  prejudices 
former  days  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  except  when  tbey  wait 
to  churoli,  on  these  occasions  found  recreation  in  the  pub- 
lic promenades,  for  which  such  festivals  served  as  a  pretext 
The  observances  of  religion  were  therefore  connected  with 
social  life.  Bat  in  proportion  as  Protestants  and  Cstbolia 
are  becoming  more  mixed  together  in  the  forms  of  modem 
society,  time  festivals  and  ceremonies  are  leaa  tlidi^t  ti, 
and  in  feet  are  gradually  diminishine  in  importance.  BiA 
parties  observe  a  moderation  and  deference  for  eaeh  othec's 
opinions  in  religious  matters ;  and  Malta  thus  ezlubils  a 
striking  and  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  higUv  leUgMS 
people,  ruled  by  a  government  of  a  different  oneio,  by  moss 
tolerance  all  live  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  very  numeFoos,  amonat- 
iug,  between  regulars  and  seculars,  to  about  one  thousaa^ 
some  of  whom  are  eminent  for  learning.  The  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  church  is  about  one-fourtn  of  the  rental  ofAa 
island,  out  of  which  the  bishop  eiyoys  an  income  liautod  ts 
3000/.  a  vear. 

The  Protestant  places  of  worship  are  few  and  ""tf-*- 
ing.  The  governor  has  his  chapel  m  the  palace  ofgpven* 
ment;  the  naval  denartments  have  theirs  in  a  building  bmt 
the  naval  arsenal ;  time  is  a  Sunday-evening  service  u  the 
house  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soeie^ ;  um  the  Weala|aB 
mission  has  a  chapel,  which  has  the  extemd  af^nacanea  if 
a  private  house,  llie  number  of  Protestants  in  llahaii 
something  under  a  thousand,  not  including  the  troopstvfaoK 
religious  service  is  performed  by  the  military  cba^ain  ia 
their  respective  barracks.  They  have  long  deaired  to  see  a 
church  erected  for  their  use ;  this  wish  will  speedily  bt 
realised,  her  majesty  the  (|ueen-dowager  having  mmii- 
oently  signified  her  intention,  on  her  late  visit  to  Jfalia,  to 
erect  a  church  at  lier  sole  expense  for  the  public  wonlnp  «f 
the  church  of  England.  The  site  for  this  building  in  tbeeky 
of  Valletta  was  cleared  in  January,  1839. 

Biffntlaiion. — ^The  increase  of  the  population  of  MaUt. 
after  it  came  into  the  poseassion  of  the  Knights  fif  St.  Johik 
was  very  rapid.   It  seems  to  have  been  the  potiey  id  that 

?tvniiment  to  stimulate  it  by  all  the  means  in  its  Mwer. 
roperty  is  still  held  by  the  present  government,  vbkfc  is 
changed  with  the  payment  of  annual  suma»  ia  dowries  &r 
the  encouragement  of  marriagea  among  tlie  pomr  people. 
In  1 530,  when  the  Order  took  possession  of  Uie 

islands,  the  population  aBeunled  to  I7,0M 
In  1632«  according  to  Boiwelin  >  .  .  SlJiO 
In  1791,  according  to  St.  Priest  .  .  M^MC 
In  1798^  according  to  Boisgelin  .  .  ,  ll4,eM 
In  UOS,  according  to  Colquhoun,  'Weahh 

of  the  British  Empire'  94,0M 
In  1813,  before  the  breaking  outof  the  plague  loa;0M 
In  1828,  acoordiog  to  a  osnsus  taken  in  mat 

In  lSS8,aeoording  t&tiie_lUtjoiiint)'Oglc>Stisi 
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iMr  qftAt  P^nUaHtm,  81*1  tf  December.  1837. 

Mslti.— Nattm                         4S.487  49.4tl 

BritUh  mident*     .           9U  443 

Aliena        .       .      .      3,948  729 
BrituhtrooM  .      .  S^8 
Women  and  othen  Moom- 

panying  them  .      .         16  361 

GhiUran  of  Uia  troop*  ,        SSS  860 

£3,027  51,494 

OolO.— Natives       ,       ,       .      8.1S4  8,331 

Bqtiih  iHidMitB      .              8  6 

61.169  69.830 
61,159 


Total  130,989 

Qovemment—VLaltA  ia  a  crown  oolonv,  and  the  local 
goTerament  is  condncted  by  a  govenior,  who,  in  le^slative 
matters,  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  persons  nominated  by 
the  crown.  The  principal  administrative  departments  are  the 
chief  secretary's  office,  the  quarantine  department,  the  cus- 
tom-house, the  land-revenue  department,  and  the  audtt-offioe. 
The  courts  of  justice  are  numerous,  and  the  procedure  in- 
tiicate  and  costly ;  the  law  administered  by  them  is  hkewise 
in  want  of  a  tbovough  revision.  The  public  revenue  of  the 
island  amounts  to  about  100,OOOJ1  a  year,  of  which  about 
70,000^.  arises  from  custom  duties  (chiefly  levied  on  f^rain 
and  pulse)  and  quarantine  duet ;  about  iSfiOOL  from  the 
rents  of  government  lands  and  houses;  and  the  remainder 
from  several  small  duties.  Out  of  this  sum  are  defrayed 
not  only  the  salaries  of  the  regular  government  officers,  but 
also  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  rmds,  atreeta^  and 
public  butldmes,  and  the  cost  of  the  univer»ty,  elementary 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions.  Some  reduction  in  the 
public  burdens  may  be  expected  to  be  made  in  consequence 
of '  the  zecmnmendatioDS  m  the  recent  commisiion  of  en- 
quiry. 

Hietoty  qf  Malta.— Tha  earliest  notice  of  the  Blaltese 
Islands  IS  in  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (v.  12).  *Tha«  are,*  ha 
says.  '  over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the 
south  three  iuanda  at  a  dutanee  in  the  sea,  each  of  which 
has  a  town  and  safe  ports  for  shipa  overtaken  by  tempests. 
The  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800  stadia  from  Syracuse, 
and  has  several  excellent  ports.  The  inhabitants  are  ver^ 
rich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades,  and  in  parti- 
cular they  manufbcture  cloths  remarkable  for  tiieir  soft- 
ness and  fineness.  Their  houses  are  lai^  and  splendidly 
ornamented  with  projections  and  stucco  (ytiavoiQ  ml 
nvnaftoffi).  The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phcenicians,  who. 
trading  to  the  western  ocean,  used  it  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
becauBO  it  has  excellent  ports  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  Giaulus  (Gozo), 
with  oonvanient  harbouis,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  Fhcs- 
nieiana.* 

Malta  is  laid  to  have  been  aubsequentty  occupied  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginums  ob- 
tained entire  possession  of  xi,  &&  402.  In  B.C.  242  the 
Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  Romans, 
who  erected  the  island  into  a  municipium.  It  appean  that 
the  temple  of  J  uno  was  rich  enough  to  be  an  object  of  plun- 
der to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  prstor  of  Sioily. 
fCicero,  In  Verrem,  iv.  46.)  The  linen  cloth  of  Malta  was 
considered  an  artic^  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Malta,  were  expelled  by  Belisarius.  A.n.  533.  About  a-d. 
870  the  Arabs  look  possession  of  the  island;  and  tbougb  it 
vas  recovered  and  hold  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  about 
thirtv'ibur  years,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Anbs,  and  the 
^eek  inhabitants  ware  axterminated.  In  1120  Count 
R^er,  the  Nocinaa  oouqueror  of  Sicily,  took  posiession  of 
Malta*  and  expelled  the  Arabs. 

Malta  wag  thus  atiaohed  to  the  island  of  Si<nly,  and  it 
became  subject  to  the  different  dynasties  which  successively 
governed  that  island,  vis.  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  (a.d. 
1 1 89),  Charles  of  Anjou  (a.d.  1258),  and  the  house  of  Ara- 
goo  1282).  During  this  period  an  officer  of  the  Sicilian 
crown  presided  over  the  government  of  Malta,  and  the 
Sicilian  laws  and  institutions  were  extended  to  the  island. 
One  of  these  institutions  was  a  municipal  council  or  body. 


similar  to  the  munidpal  councils  of  Sidly,  which  originated 
in  the  reign  of  Frederic  11.  of  the  house  of  Hohenstau^n. 
This  municipal  eouncQ  appears  from  its  archives,  which  are 
still  preserved  at  Malta,  to  have  exercised  considerable  ad- 
ministrative, and  even  legislative  powers,  though  itf  Itwma- 
tion  and  constitution  are  quite  obscure. 

In  1516  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  On 
the  4th  March,  1530,  Charles  granted  to  the  grand-master 
and  religious  fraternity  of  St  John,  who  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownenhin  of  all 
the  castles,  fbrtresses,  and  idea  of  Trijwli.  Malta,  and  Gozo^ 
with  complete  jurisdiction.  The  eovereignW  of  Malta  was 
by  this  grant  in  efEsct  sorrendered  to  tM  Knights,  though 
the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of  Sicily  was  maintained 
by  the  reservation  of  the  annual  payment  of  a  falcon  by  the 
Kn^hts  to  the  king  of  Sicily  or  his  viceroy.  At  the  time  of 
the  cession  Malta  contained  only  about  12,000  and  Gtao 
about  5000  inhabitants,  who  were  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Malta  was  almost  a  shelterless  rock,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  had  been  nearly  abandoned,  owing  to  the  wretched 
system  of  administration  and  the  frequent  predatory  viaiti 
to  which  the  people  were  exposed. 

Under  the  Order  Malta  soon  began  to  recover  from  its 
state  of  destitution.  The  first  object  was  to  protect  the 
island  against  the  incursions  of  its  pirattoel  enemies ;  and 
with  this  view  the  Knights  commenced  those  woiks  which 
remain  to  this  day  as  a  monument  of  their  perseverance  and 
military  power.  On  the  18th  May,  1566.  the  Turks,  under 
Mustapha  Pacha,  to  the  number  of  30,000  choice  troops, 
landed  on  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  encountered  a 
desperate  resistance  from  the  Knights.  Finally,  the  Turks 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  island,  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of 
25,000  men:  the  loss  on  the  other  side  was  computed  at' 
about  7000.  Upon  the  death  of  Sultan  Sulyman  in  1560; 
shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  the  grand-master  La 
Valtette,  who  had  successfully  defended  Malta  against  this 
formidable  invasion,  determined  on  the  fbunding  of  a  new 
city,  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  protection  or  the  island, 
and  as  a  residence  oi  the  convent  of  the  Order.  He  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  city  of  V^letta,  which  bare  the  name  of 
its  founder,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1566.  The  Knights, 
now  secure  in  their  possession  of  Malta,  continued  to  cruise 
against  the  Ottomans,  whom  they  greatly  annoyed.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  Order  relaxed  as  the  objects  of  their 
original  institution  gradually  became  of  secondary  import- 
ance ;  and  Malta,  which  was  safe  against  all  atUck,  was  a 
place  of  luxury  and  pleasure  rather  than  of  austerity. 

The  history  of  the  island,  between  this  time  and  its  sur- 
render to  Bonaparte,  requires  no  particular  notice  in  this 
brief  sketch.  Tne  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  was 
an  event  calculated  to  shake  the  declinine  power  of  an  in- 
stitution like  that  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Order  towards  the  new  republic  of  France,  their 
supposed  partisans,  their  vessels,  and  their  agent  in  Malt^ 
certainly  contributed  to  the  downfal  of  the  Order.  Tha 
immediate  surrender  of  the  island  however  was  perhaps 
owin^  in  part  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Orand-master,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  a  great  degree  to  the  treachery  of  the  Fiieneh 
Knights,  who,  foi«eeing  the  decline  of  the  Order  and  the 
probability  of  Malta  being  placed  under  Russian  influence, 
preferred  its  surrender  to  France,  whether  that  country 
should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 

On  the  9th  June,  1798,  a  French  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Brueys,  consisting  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  18  frigates,  and  about  400  transports,  having  40,000 
men  on  board,  arrived  off  the  island.  The  FVench  Knights 
had  already  been  prepared  for  what  was  to  take  place :  the 
Grand-master  Ferdinand  Hompescli,  who  had  been  elected 
in  July,  1797.  a  weak  and  credulous  man,  took  no  means 
to  deprive  the  French  Knights  of  the  principal  military 
commands.  Most  of  the  towers  alone  the  coast  fell  under 
their  wden  1^  a  rule  of  service.  Aluiough  much  time  was 
lost  in  concerting  measures  of  defence,  nothing  was  done: 
in  foot  muskets  were  delivered  to  the  troops  unexamined ; 
the  ammunition  was  damaged  and  missent;  troops  were 
despatched  to  the  coast  without  provisions ;  conflicting  and 
impracticable  orders  were  issued,  and  other  similar  appa- 
rent accidents  happened.  Baron  Azopardi,  in  his  'Journal 
of  the  Taking  of  Malta,*  states  that  the  inhabitants  ran  in 
■housands  to  arms,  but  the  military  chiefe  were  satisfied 
with  a  semblance  of  preparation,  and  deluded  the  people 
with  aasnnucei  of  security.  General  ^^pi^mlet  w^wv 
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on  board  the  ship  of  the  line  Orient,  lost  no  time  in  making 
a  demand  in  vriting  that  the  whole  fleet  Aould  he  ^owed 
to  enter  the  ports  of  Malta  to  water,  to  which  au  answer 
was  returned,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that  only  two,  or 
at  most  four  ships,  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  at  a 
time.  *  The  Grand^master  reftises  us  water!'  said  Bona- 
parte; '  to-morrow  at  »unri&  the  army  will  disembark 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  can  be 
effected :'  and  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Accwdingly,  the  next  morning  a  body  of  French  troops 
dtsembarkea  in  St.  Geo^e's  Bay  to  the  north-westward  of 
Valletta,  when  one  gnn  was  fired  from  the  tower  for  form's 
sake,  and  the  batteries  of  St  Elmo  and  Fort  Tign6  opened 
a  fircv  which  was  inefiiective  flwm  their  position.  Another 
corps  landed  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  unmolerted^  and  a  third  in 
the  harbour  of  Harsascirocco,  to  the  south-east  Before 
night  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  five  villages,  or  casals,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  knights  who  commanded  the 
several  posts ;  and  the  unsupported  attempts  of  the  Maltese 
battalions  of  Nasciar,  Musta,  Gargur.  and  Birchircara  to 
defend  their  homes,  only  afforded  to  troops  like  the  French 
a  pretext  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  In  the  meantime  the 
city  of  Valletta  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  dexpair.  The 
Grand-master,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity,  was 
surround^  by  various  advisers,  but  wanted  firmness  to  de- 
cide. At  length,  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  some 
French  kni|^ts  had  been  killed,  and  othws  wonnded,  by 
the  Bfaltese  soldim^  ha  felt  his  critical  situation,  and  de- 
termined to  solieit  a  suspensiott  of  arms.  Two  messengers 
were  immediately  sent  on  board  the  Orient  to  announce  the 
readiness  of  the  Grand-master  to  come  to  terms ;  they  were 
bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  Danish  consul  to  the  French 
general,  interceding  for  his  favour,  and  another  from  the 
Grand-master  himself  to  the  commander  Dolomieu,  a  knight 
of  the  (^er,  who  had  openly  attached  himself  to  the  French, 
and  was  on  board  the  Orient,  soliciting  his  good  offices.  In 
the  afternoon  General  Junot  and  others  brought  an  answer 
to  the  palace,  allowing  the  Grand-master  twenty-four  hours 
to  send  his  delegates  to  conclude  the  capitulation. 

Distrusting  their  government,  the  inhabitants  claimed  to 
take  part  in  the  ddiberationi;  and  to  two  kn^[hts  and  four 
influential  citizens  were  confided  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  fortress  was  to  be  snrrendered.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  capitulation  Was  signed  on  board  the  Orient  b^  Bona- 

Sirte  himself  and  these  delegates.  By  its  stipulations  the 
rderof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  renounced,  in  fitvour  of  the 
French  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
miuo;  the  French  republic  pledged  itself  to  use  its  in- 
fluence with  the  congress  of  Rastadt  to  procure  for  the 
Grand-master  during  his  life  a  principality  equivalent,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  pension  of  300,000 
francs ;  the  French  knights  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country ;  to  the  French  knights  then  in  Malta  pen- 
sions of  700  fWncs  were  to  be  paid,  and  1000  francs  to  those 
of  sixty  years  and  upwards ;  it  engaged  to  intercede  with 
the  Cisalpine,  Liguriao,  Roman,  and  Helvetic  republics,  to 
obtain  similar  pensions  for  the  knights  of  those  countifes, 
and  also  with  the  other  European  powers,  to  seoore  to  tho 
knights  of  each  the  proparty  of  the  Order.  Hie  knights 
were  moreover  permitted  to  retain  their  private  property  io 
Malta  and  Gozo ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  continue  in 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Romnn  Catholic  religion ;  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  property  and  privileges,  and  no  extraordinary 
contribution  was  to  be  imposod  upon  them.  This  capitula- 
tion was  moro  fovourable  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Hompesch  was  not  asked  to  ratify  its  conditions. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  French  ships  of  war 
and  transports  anchored  in  the  ports  of  Valletta  and  Mar- 
sascirocco,  and  15,000  troopi  took  possession  of  Valletta, 
the  three  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  and  their 
outworks.  The  French  general  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
gates  than  be  eagerly  made  a  persona]  inspection  of  the 
fortiffeations.  *  U  ia  well,  Genml,'  said  Caflbr^i.  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  suite,  as  Ivi  aeoompanied  him, '  it  is  well 
mat  some  one  was  within  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  We 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  entering  bad  the  place 
been  altogelher  empty.' 

The  French  found  in  the  port  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
one  frigate,  and  three  galleys,  besides  two  galliots,  and  some 
guard  boau ;  and  of  ordnance  1500  pieces  of  artillery  (about 
BOO  of  wluchwere  mounted  on  tbemrks),  togetharwith 


35,000  stand  of  small  arms,  12,000  bamla  of  powder,  ail 

an  immense  number  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  Order  of  Malta  was  now  extinct.  Hompesch  em 
barked  privately  in  a  merchant-ship  in  the  night  of  the  17tb 
of  June,  accompanied  by  twelve  knights.  On  his  airiral  at 
Trieste  he  resigned  his  office  of  Grand-master  of  the  Order 
of  St  John.  General  Bonaparte  sailed  with  the  Frendi 
expedition  two  days  afterwards  for  Egypt,  and  Geoerd 
Vaubois  was  left  with  4000  men  to  take  care  of  Maha.* 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  masters  of  Malta  th^  esta- 
blished laws  borrowed  from  the  recent  I^islation  of  ranee, 
and  formed  an  entirely  new  government  and  municipality,  ad- 
ministered by  a  commission.  lAerty  and  equality  were  pm- 
clatmed,  titles  andrankswereaboli^Md;  it  was  docroed  ander 
a  heavy  fine  that  the  sons  of  the  rieheat  fomiliea  should  be 
sent  to  France  for  education  in  the  new  principlea,  at  thev 
own  expense ;  all  the  establishments  were  reorganised,  and 
the  remaining  knights,  with  few  exceptions,  were  obl^ed  to 
leave  the  place.  The  riches  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  and 
of  the  other  churches,  and  of  the  auberf^et  of  the  langma. 
the  plate  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the  Grand- master's  padaoe, 
were  melted  down  to  be  sent  to  France.  (Baron  Azopordi; 
and  Piices  Diverset  Tilaiivet  aux  Operationt  Militairet  a 
I^litiques  du  Ginirai  Bonaparte,  Patit,  an  viiL) 

Three  months  of  subjection  to  such  arbitrary  measnm 
and  violent  changes  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  Maltex 
that  they  had  exchanged  an  enfeebled  despotism  for  a  hanfa 
yoke.  A  total  diuegard  at  the  artidea  w  the  camtidalioB 
was  daily  manifosted.  and  ev«i  some  altnations  of  ^  ciffi 
law  which  affected  the  tenure  of  pn^MCty  filled  up  tfie  nsfr 
sure  of  hatred  to  their  new  rulers. 

Besides  the  churches  which  had  been  pillaged  in  YaHeits, 
those  at  Citti  Notabile,  induding  the  cathedral,  did  not 
escape  plunder;  but  there  still  remained  some  rich  silk 
damask  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  the  aatient  atj 
On  the  2nd  of  September,  1798  (after  the  news  of  the  batae 
of  Aboukirhad  reached  Malta),  some  persons  being  sent  to 
Citti  Notabile  to  take  down  these  decorations,  the  inha- 
bitants assembled  to  prevent  it  The  French  commandant 
of  the  small  garrison  of  sixty-five  men.  in  an  endeavour  to 
disperse  them,  imprudently  drew  his  sword.  In  a  moment 
he  was  attacked,  and  the  people  beii^  joined  by  otheis  fna 
the  nrnghbouring  casals,  the  irritawm  incrensed.  and  ik 
officer  and  tba  wtude  of  the  detachment  were  maaaaeni 
and  their  bodies  burned.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  genod 
revolt  In  twenty-four  houn  the  insnneetioa  spml 
throughout  both  islands.  On  the  3rd,  General  Yautkoii 
having  learned  what  had  taken  place,  attempted  to  send  i 
detachment  of  200  men  to  keep  possession  ofOttiNoti- 
bile,  but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  Maltese  peasantiy. 
Qn  the  same  day  the  people  of  the  villi^es  near  tl»  ftrtifiet- 
tions  of  Cottonera  entered  the  town  of  Burmola,  and,  beiiig 
joined  by  the  inhabitants,  attacked  the  French  guard  and 
carried  off  the  standard  of  the  republic.  Others  in  the  men- 
time  took  possession  of  a  marazine,and  after  a  sharp  ccolcst 
bore  away  to  the  countrjr  eign^  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  energy  and  danng  whi(&  the  Maltese  thus  eariy 
showed  in  their  patriotie  warfltre  siir|iri8ed  General  Vanb^ 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  aa  wietchit 
peasants.  From  this  moment  the  gates  of  Tallettm  and  dw 
three  cities  were  closed,  and  the  garrison  wea  kept  in  a  dass 
state  of  blockade  for  two  years. 

During  this  long  perrod  the  Maltese  gave  proof  of  a 
patriotic  ardour  and  long-suffering  which  few  people 
would  have  equalled.  Unanimous  in  their  object,  d 
their  measures  were  taken  with  prudence  and  order. 
They  collected  arms  and  established  a  system  which  gaw 
method  to  all  their  operations,  and  their  levy  of  men  wh 
divided  into  bodies  or  battalions,  and  distributed  in  tkt 
towers  on  the  ooast  and  throughout  the  country,  with  afaeosl 
as  much  order  as  regular  troom. 

The  attempts  made  1^  the  French  general  at  cmociliatiH 
were  not  listened  to ;  his  mesaeiwerB  woe  never  allowed  t» 
so  back;  and  he  soon  found  to  hia  inrpriietlwt  the  feofk 
had  firmnesa  enough  to  persevere  in  the  enterpriae  tbuy  nti 
undertaken,  nothwiUutanding  they  were  at  present  anigh- 
handed. 

*  Th«  only dfUil  in hm tt  thfw  triBMoMnni  in  Kiidiih  b  br«b*CW- 
lier  de  Boi^eUn  (■  Antieot  «nd  Uodno  Hklta.'  Ldodou.  iBOft).  who  «m  • 
Preach  kDi|;1>t  of  MalU ;  *sd  he  writes  in  the  true  spbit  of  u  wOttnm  to  lii 
Ordpr.  Thepffwnt  —ooBt  of  tha  wrwaJw  la  Uw  Ftonoh.  and  ^m».  Mam 
oat)MMbwqueittblMluidebrlh«Biia»HdJ(alMM,wMsrinm«K(h*^ih 
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"With  more  than  6000  vell-disoiplined  trooi»  under  his 
command  (the  soldiers  and  the  crevs  of  the  vessels  wbicli 
escaped  from  Aboukir  having  been  incorporated  with  them) 
he  was  unable  to  make  a  sortie  in  sufficient  force  to 
overawe  his  enemies ;  for  the  people  of  Valletta,  encou- 
raged by  the  movement  of  their  countrymen,  and  borne 
down  by  forced  contributions  and  the  privations  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  si^,  w»e  not  to  be  left  unvatcbed  within 
the  walls.  The  li^Itese  now  made  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
king  of  Sicily  as  their  sovereign.  They  sought  assistance 
tnm  the  Bribsh  fleet,  and  usot  out  boats  in  all  direotions, 
some  of  wluch  foil  in  witii  n  vessel  that  communicated  with 
Lord  Nelson  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Aboukir ;  he 
sent  the  Portuguese  squadron  to  their  aid.  his  own  ships 
beinc  much  disabled,  and  promised  soon  to  follow.  In  net 
on  the  18th  of  September  four  Portuguese  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  fr^tes  came  off  the  island  and  commenced  the 
blockade  of  Valletta,  and  supplied  the  Maltese  with  some 
arms  and  artillery.  On  the  25th  of  October  Lord  Nelson 
himself  appeared  with  fourteen  ships  of  war,  and  sum- 
moned the  French  to  surrender,  offering  to  send  them  all  to 
France,  and  not  consider  them  as  prisoners  of  war ;  to  which 
General  Vaubois  returned  a  laconic  refusal.  The  English 
admiral's  force  not  being  in  a  state  to  keep  the  sea,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  refit,  and  he  left  the  Portuguese  admiral  to 
maintain  the  blockade.  So  noble  uid  encouraging  was  his 
leoeption  of  the  Maltese  deputies,  that  Ndson's  name  served 
as  E  word  to  animate  their  eflbrts  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  long  struKle. 

All  sorts  ofprovisions  still  continued  very  scarce,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
miswy.  The  kii^  of  Sicily,  who  bad  already  supplied  them 
with  powder  and  shot,  now  permitted  them  to  reemve  com 
from  nia  granaries  upon  credit.  Yet  their  great  support 
was  the  reliance  they  had  on  the  presence  of  the  British 
navy.  Captain  Alexander  John  Ball,  who  commanded  the 
squadrpn  afterwards  appointed  by  Lord  Nelson  to  continue 
the  blockade  of  Valletta,  was  likewise  ordered  to  supply  as 
ikr  as  practicable  the  wants  of  the  Maltese.  This  service 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  Captain 
Ball  was  a  man  whose  dignified  deportment  and  mild  and 
afikble  manners  were  such  as  to  acquire  respect  and  esteem ; 
his  sympathy  and  oonsidention  too  for  the  Maltese  was  a 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  not  a  aAA  act  of  duty. 

In  thelwginningof  1799  the  Maltese  elected  him  their 
chief  and  the  fwoaaent  thor  congress,  which  was  imme- 
diately cvganised,  and  consisted  of  the  bishop's  delegate  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  a  judge,  and  twenty-two  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  casaU.  The  affairs,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  Maltese  now  began  to  take  tiie  form  of  a  regular  ad- 
ministration under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ball.  The  con- 
gress authorised  a  public  loan  to  be  opened,  and  the  landed 
property  of  the  church  and  of  the  late  Order  to  be  let  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  cus- 
toms were  also  related,  and  the  bays  of  St.  Paul  and 
Marsasoirocco  were  made  the  authorised  porta  for  trade.  In 
April  Captain  Ball  received,  through  the  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Ni^M,  an  order  flmn  the  kingoftheTwo  Sici- 
lies to  assume  the  command  of  Malta  for  nls  majesty,  and 
the  Neapolitan  flag  was  now  raised  upon  the  Maltese  bat- 
teries in  conjunction  witli  the  EngUsh.  A  sum  <tf  money 
(about  3600^)  was  about  this  time  received  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  afterwards  followed  by  others,  which  although  sup- 
plied in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Naples,  were  really  fur- 
nished ftvm  the  English  sutaidies.  Very  soon  after  this 
Lord  Nelson  authorised  Captain  Ball  to  assure  the  islanders 
that  Malta  would  be  protected  by  England,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  until  a  general  peace.  All  matters  therefore 
seemed  to  be  as  well  regulated  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  the  most  ardent  hopes  were  entertained  that  an 
end  might  speedily  be  put  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Maltese 
by  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison,  which  was  now 
strictly  watched  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  But  they  had 
still  much  to  contend  against,  and  among  other  calamities 
disease,  brought  on  bylong  sufforing,  and  famine  carried  off 
many  of  the  poorest  tdosses,  for  whose  relief  no  charitable 
fiina  existed ;  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  two  years  not 
less  than  20,000  persons  died  of  misery  and  famine.  The 
expelled  knights  of  the  Oder  were  not  indifferent  to  what 
was  going  on  in  Malta ;  the  bailiff  de  Neveu  and  some 
others  attempted  to  land,  olforingtheir  services  to  assist  in 
recovering  the  island  from  the  ftenoh.  hut  ttiey  were  re- 
jected wiut  iadigml^. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  si^  the  quantity  of  con 
in  the  granaries  of  Yallrtta  and  the  three  cities  was  36,000 
quarters,  which  it  was  calculated  would  subsist  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  garrison  about  16  or  17  months.  The  city  was 
so  closely  blockaded  by  sea,  there  seldom  being  less  than 
three  or  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  smaller  vessels 
cruising  off  the  port,  that  only  15  small  vessels  with  sup- 
phes,  besides  the  frigate  Boudeute,  got  into  the  port  during 
the  first  twelve  months ;  and  the  situation  of  the  besiege^ 
before  scarcely  four  months  had  elapsed,  was  such,  that 
Rsnsqat,  treasurer  of  the  Order,  who  has  given  us  a  very 
detailed  jounial  of  the  occurences  within  the  city,  says 
that  the  countenances  of  many  bore  maths  ot  the  erud 
privations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Famine  stared 
them  in  the  foce,  and  many  who  were  at  first  unwilling 
to  leave  their  homes  and  properties,  woe  afterwards 

?;lad  to  obtain  the  permission  of  General  Vaubois  to  escape 
rom  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the  insatiability  of  mili- 
tary rapacity.  The  population,  which  at  the  b^^nning 
of  the  blockade  had  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  40.000. 
by  this  means  was  reduced  in  September,  1799,  to  13,000. 
and  consequently  the  com  in  the  magazines  was  sufficient 
to  last  much  longer  than  was  at  first  calculated ;  yet  in 
the  subsequent  month.  General  Vaubois  managed  to  send 
despatches  to  France  to  inform  his  government  that  his  sup- 
plies would  not  hold  out  beyond  tlie  following  May.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  a  little  cast  down  by  this  anticipation, 
particularly  as  in  July  the  garrison  had  been  put  upon  half' 
pay,  and  the  salaries  of  the  authorities  were  suspended  from 
the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasury.  Still,  trying  as  was 
their  situation,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers 
never  deserted  them :  they  made  gardens  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  to  ameliorate  their 
situation.  At  this  time  a  pound  of  fresh  pork  sold  for  6*.. 
salt  meat  2«.  1  OcL,  the  commonest  fish  2«.  2d.,  a  fowl  50*., 
a  pigeon  10«.,  a  pound  of  sugar  \%t.  4dL,  coffee  2\t.  8d.,  a 
gooafot  rat  It.  7d. 

The  Maltese  at  first  raised  hut  few  batteries,  and  those 
inconsiderable  ones.  When  however  they  were  joined  bv 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  who  furnished  them  with 
mortars  and  cannon  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
they  erected  others  of  much  greater  importance,  in  situa- 
tions which  kept  the  French  garrison  m  constant  appre- 
hension, as  we  lesm  from  Ransgat's '  Journ^.*  Tb^  were 
assisted  likewise  by  the  marines  landed  from  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  In  December,  1799,  Brigadier-General 
Graham  (now  Lord  Lynedoch),  arrived  with  the  30th  and 
89th  Bntish  regiments  and  some  artillerymen ;  these  were 
joined  by  the  35th  and  48th  r^ments  under  Msjor-General 
Pigot,  who  took  the  command  in  June,  1800.  Two  Sicilian 
regiments  also  formed  part  of  the  benwng  forces ;  and  in 
official  orders  they  were  styled  the  aUied  troops  at  the 
blockade  of  Valletta. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  French  troops  being 
reduc^  to  we  last  extremi^,  and  the  rigor  of  the  blockade 
by  sea  and  land  depriving  them  of  every  hope  of  relief 
C^neral  Vaubois  made  proposals  to  surrender  the  place  into 
the  hands  of  Uie  English  troops.  This  act  was  signed  and 
concluded  on  Oie  of  September,  1800,  by  General  Vau- 
bois and  Adminl  Villeneuve  on  the  part  of  the  Fireneh, 
and  by  General  Pigot  and  Commodm  Martin  on  the  part 
of  the  English;  and  its  principal  conditions  were,  that  the 
French  troops  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
as  for  as  the  sea-shore,  where  they  should  ground  their  arms, 
and  then  be  embarlted  for  Marseilles  as  prisoners  of  war. 
until  exchanged,  llie  next  day  four  regiments  of  British 
troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Valletta, 
amidst  the  acchimations  of  the  people ;  they  hoisted  the 
English  ensign  at  St  Elmo,  and  the  British  squadrcoi  en- 
tered the  port.  Two  days  afterwards,  everything  being 
ready,  the  French  troops  sailed  for  Franee  in  English  trans- 
ports ;  and  thus,  after  two  years  and  two  days,  ended  this 
protracted  uid  memorable  hloekade. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  the  question  of  Malta 
was  one  of  difficult  arrangement  It  was  however  eventiH 
ally  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic^ 
that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  be  an  independent  state  as  formerly,  but  that 
there  should  be  neither  an  English  nor  a  French  langu^ 
and  that  a  Maltese  langue  should  be  established,  which 
should  enjoy  all  the  iuttuence  and  privileges  of  the  other 
laneues. 

m  strict  oonformiqr  with  thisb  tnaty^,  Malt»wms^  4MTe 
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Iwrn  •ruuttod  by  the  Brtttib  tnwpt  ia  three  uodUm  after 
iU  rttiQcitioD,  Sut  before  the  Umo  of  that  period,  dr- 
cumituoet  had  ariMo  wbiofa  not  oniT  retarded  the  reetors- 
tioo  of  the  iaUnd  to  the  Knij{hti  of  St.  John*  but  rendered 
that  iiHMwun  ioeooaistent  with  the  intereati  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  laeuritj  of  her  Indian  pouesrioDt.  Thua  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  remained  unexecutM,  and  Malta  remained 
lit  the  hands  of  the  EngUah.  On  the  IStb  of  the  same 
month  George  III.  iuued  a  declaration  of  the  motives  which 
pbliged  him  sKaia  to  uke  up  arms. 

During  the  hostilities  which  followed,  Malta  was  retained 
in  military  posseuion  by  Great  Britain,  without  any  formal 
declaratioT)  as  to  who  was  to  be  iu  future  master.  It  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  English  army  in  the  Medi- 
terraneau.  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  BritiAn  fleet,  which 
fhund  there  every  advantage  from  a  central  situation,  and 
the  convenience  the  porta  of  the  island  afforded  for  fitting 
oat  and  keeping  in  an  effective  state  the  squadrons  which 
held  the  dominion  of  the  seaa  from  GibralUr  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, It  became  the  emporium  of  that  commsree 
which  was  shut  out  from  all  the  porta  of  the  Continent  hj 
the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  it  wu 
the  only  place  in  the  Mediterranean  whither  the  rich 

friaea  taken  from  the  enemy  were  carried  for  adjudication, 
'his was  a  time  of  great  prosperi^  to  Malta:  it  however 
received  a  sudden  intemiptiun  from  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  U13.  From  April  of  that  year,  when  Valletta 
was  so  active  in  traffic  wd  bustle,  to  Se[>terober,  18U,  there 
died  4668  persons  in  both  islands.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  the  capital  was  deserted,  except  by  the  mourn- 
ful dead-cart ;  the  gnus  gnw  in  the  streets,  and  everybody 
ms  shut  up  as  in  a  prison. 

On  the  30th  of  Hay,  1814,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Paris  between  France  and  the  allied  powen^ 
flxed  definitively  the  lot  of  Malta,  by  a  formal  rec<^mtion 
of  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  eoneurrence  of 
the  king  of  Sicily,  whose  iiredecessors  had  for  three  cen- 
turies only  exercised  suzerainty  over  the  island-  Thus 
the  Maltese  people  at  length  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wishes,  and  became  subjects  of  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  choice.  It  is  only  under  a  great  maritime  power  that 
thev  can  be  secure  from  aggression. 

But  the  island  did  not  recover  its  late  excess  of  prosperity. 
The  peaoe,  which  carried  blessings  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  opened  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  English  com- 
merre,  which  naturally  negleoted  Malta  and  went  thither 
direct  Malta  besides  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  sort  of  pen- 
ance inflicted  upon  her  by  the  porto  of  France  and  It^y, 
whoae  health  establishments  kept  her  in  quarantine  for  12 

Sears  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  It  was  not  until 
une,  1826,  that  she  was  admitted  to  communicate  fteely 
with  these  commercal  states ;  and  by  this  time  her  princi- 
pal commercial  establishments  were  broken  up.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  garrison  and  a  small  squadron,  and  a  limited 
trade  with  Barbary  and  tlte  Levant,  were  her  only  resources, 
and  formed  no  approach  to  the  florid  state  of  prosperity  she 
emoyed  soon  after  her  first  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  her  already  excessive  population  was 
upon  the  increase,  and  her  expenditure  undiminished,  and 
iu  1832  the  people  began  to  petiiion  his  late  majesty,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  for  a  oonsiuaration  of  their  depressed  condition, 
alleging  certain  grievances,  which  were  then  but  cursorily 
considered  or  ineffectually  remedied.  In  June,  1636,  they 
made  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  the  EMtish  government 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  petition  sign^  by 
2388  Maltese,  which  wn  presented  in  that  house  by  Mr. 
Ewart,on  the  7th  of  June.  1638.  The  Maltese  in  this  appeal 
prayed  for  a  municipal  body»  a  reform  of  the  law,  a  mode- 
rate liberty  of  the  press,  an  improvement  of  the  system  of 
education  and  elementary  instruction,  an  independent 
ooard  of  health,  a  free  port,  a  relief  from  the  heavy  excise 
duty  on  wine,  a  participation  in  the  emoluments  of  office, 
a  relief  from  the  heavy  duty  on  grain,  and  a  popular  council 
for  the  election  of  representatives  to  maJte  known  their 
wants  and  grievancea.  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were 
sent  out  in  September,  1836,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
thegrievances  set  forth,  and  from  their  labours  the  most 
useml  refbrmd  are  anticipated.  Some  indeed  are  already 
in  operatimi :  such-  as  a  complete  freedom  of  the  ports  of 
Malta  for  all  foreign  merchandise,  the  duties  remaining 
only  on  articles  of  consumption;  the  reform  of  the  govern- 
oittit  departments,  and  tlie  distribution  of  the  higher  offices 
man  fturly  among  the  Maltese,  which  were  formerly  held 


alnoat  axohuively  hf  Bnglishmen  through  patrona^;  a 
reconstruction  of  the  university,  and  the  introducttan  of 
elemen  tary  education  amongst  the  lower  orders ;  and  Iboiigh 
hut,  not  least,  the  fhll  liberty  of  printing  and  publiahin^ 
under  lawa  to  bo  anaoted,  by  which  the  people  will  always 
be  enabled  to  make  known  their  eomplamta  to  the  Britisb 
government  and  the  British  people. 

What  promises  however  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
Malta  is  the  development  of  steam  navigation  in  the  Me- 
diterranean within  these  few  years  past,  not  only  fkom  the 
passage  of  vessels  flrom  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy  to 
the  Levant,  which  all  meet  at  Malta  as  the  most  advanta- 
geous point  of  rendezvous,  and  to  provide  themselvea  with 
coals,  but  from  the  increasing  importance  of  the  eommoni- 
cation  between  England  and  India  through  the  Hediinra- 
nean.  Travellers  of  all  nations  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Valletta,  and  there,  where  a  few  years  ago  every  face  wis 
familiar,  one  now  walks  amongst  strangers  as  in  oontinental 
cities.  This  affluence  of  persons  has  led  to  the  estaUiab* 
ment  of  hotels  of  the  best  sort ;  and  the  improvemenU  in 
the  lazaret  l»ve  stamped  Malta  as  the  most  important  qoa- 
rantine  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  whi^  is 
now  most  resorted  to  bv  travellers  of  all  countries. 

MALTA.  KNIGHtS  OF.  a  celebrated  miUtary  and 
religious  order,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Knights  ot  Sl 
John  of  Jerusalem,  KnightK  Hospitallers,  and  Knighu  i/ 
Rhodes.  The  institution  of  theOrder  or^nated  in  an  hos- 
pice which  was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  by  permission  of  ths 
caliphs  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
for  receiving  the  pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visited  thi 
holy  sepulchre.  The  hospice  was  annexed  to  a  chapd  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  first  kept  fay 
Benedictine  monks.  When  Palestine  was  conquond  ^ 
the  Se^uk  Turks,  in  1065,  who  drove  away  the  Arabian 
and  Egyptian  Saraeens,  the  Christians  found  tbess  new 
masters  much  worse  than  tlie  former,  and  the  hospice  «f 
St  John  was  plundered.  Some  time  after,  a  Frenchmaa 
named  Gerard,  a  pilpim  to  the  holy  city,  undertook  tbt 
management  of  the  nospice;  and  when  the  crusaders 
under  Qodefh)y  de  Bouillon  took  Jerusalem  in  1099.  they 
found  Gerard,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison  by  the  Mussul- 
mans during  the  siege  as  a  suspected  person.  Gerard 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  hospice,  and  several  of  the  em- 
saders,  through  pious  fervour,  determined  to  join  him  and 
to  devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
pilgrims.  Among^the  knights  who  took  this  detenninatioa 
were  Raymond  Dupuy  and  Dudon  de  Compt,  both  fina 
Dauphine,  and  Conon  de  Montaigne,  firom  AuTerg&e. 
Godeftoy  de  Bouillon  made  a  donation  of  his  own  lordtthn 
of  Montbou^  in  Brabant  to  the  hospioe  of  Sc  JoIid»  and 
several  other  princes  followed  his  example-  Tlie  hospioe 
thus  became  possessed  of  lands  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Palestine.  The  dress  assumed  by 
the  new  Hospitallers  was  black,  with  a  white  cross,  baring 
eight  points  or  arms  on  the  left  breast  Pope  Paschal  IL 
sanctioned  the  new  institution,  the  members  of  vbiek 
bound  themselves  by  solemn  vows  of  chastitv,  indhridosl 
poverty,  and  obedience,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  thst 
of  being  always  ready  *  to  fight  against  Mussulmans  and  all 
others  who  fwsake  the  true  religion.'  Verlot.  at  the  end  </ 
his 'History,*  gives  all  the  laws  «nd  regulations  of  ^ 
Order ;  '  Anciens  et  nouveaux  Statute  de  I'Ordrtf  de  St 
Jean  de  Jerusalem.'  The  pone  exempted  them  fioa 
paying  tithes,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  supericv,  who  was  styled  grand-master.  They  wen 
indepenoent  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  or  lay  juris£e* 
tion.  A  splendid  enureh  was  raised  by  Gerard  near  the 
old  hospice,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  with  exten- 
sive buudings  for  the  Hospitallers  as  well  as  the  ptlgrim, 
who  were  there  entertained  at  fVee  cost  Gerard  and  Ui 
successors  established,  in  various  maritime  towns  of  Europe, 
hospices  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  served  ■* 
resting-places  for  the  pilgrims,  who  were  there  provided 
with  the  means  of  embarking  for  Palestine.  These  booses 
were  called  commanderies.  Such  were  those  of  Mestuns, 
Tarentum,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  St.  Gilles  in  Provence. 

G£rard  dying  in  HIS.  the  Hospitallers  elected  as  his 
successor  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew  up  a  body  o. 
statutes  or  regulations  of  discipline  for  theOrder.  He 
added  to  the  duties  of  charity  and  hospitality  that  ot  taldng 
up  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  holy  aanctnaiy.  Be 
divided  the  brethren  into  three  da^es,  the  milttorr.  the 
priests  and  chaplain^^^^^^l^^^grj^'  «he 
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rere  neither  soldiers  uor  phbsts.  As  the  Order  increased 
rapidly  in  nutobers,  tbe  members  Were  clawed  into  eeveii 
batio&R,  called  MaQguages,'  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne, 
Fhince,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and  England.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  the  Hospitallers,  together  with  the  Tem- 
plars, were  the  firmest  support  of  the  Cbristians  in  the  iSast; 
and  when  Acre,  the  last  bulwark  of  Christendom,  was  taken 
by  the  Mussulmans  in  129 1,  the  remains  of  theOrder  with- 
drew to  Q'prui^  where  the  town  of  Limiaso  was  auigned  to 
the  Hospitallers  as  their  residence. 

Tn  the  year  1310  the  Hospitallers,  having  lost  all  hope  of 
recovering  Palestine,  equipped  a  fleet,  and,  being  joined  by 
crusaders  from  Italy,  landed,  under  their  srand-master 
Foulques  de  Villaret,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Which  was  then 
possessed  by  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates.  The  Hoapitallera 
defeated  the  pirates,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Rhodes, 
as  well  as  of  Cos  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  [RnoDM.] 
From  that  time  they  became  known  by  ihe  nameof  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  The  knights  strongly  fortified  the  town  of  Rhodes, 
from  which  they  carried  on  by  sea  a  deadly  warfare  against 
the  Mussulmans,  and  especially  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  who  about  that  time  were  establishing  their  poWer 
all  over  Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  the  Knights  of  Rhudei, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Ottomans.  Some  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  among  others  Amurath,  or  Mourad  II.,  were  glad 
to  purchase  a  temporary  peace  from  the  knights.  Maho- 
med II.,  son  of  Murad,  having  taken  Constantinople,  sent 
8  Beet  with  an  army  lo  conquer  Rhodes  in  1480  j  but  the 
Turks  were  renulsed  by  the  knights,  under  their  grand- 
master Pierre  a'Aubusson.  In  132-2,  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Great  sent  another  large  armament  against  Rhodes,  and  he 
himself  repaired  thither  to  direct  the  siege.  Villiers  de  I'Isle 
Adam,  who  was  the  giand-master  of  Ine  Order,  defended 
the  town  with  the  utmost  bravery ;  but  there  was  a  traitor 
among  them,  one  D'Amaral,  a  Portuguese  knight,  who, 
through  jealousy  and  disappointment  at  not  being  made 
grand-master,  kept  a  correspondence  with  Solyman,  and 
informed  biro  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  fortifications.  D'Amaral  was  discovered  and 
executed ;  hut  in  December  of  that  year  the  gr&nd-master, 
having  exhausted  all  his  means  of  resistance,  capitulated. 
Solyman  behaved  honourably ;  he  allowed  ibe  knights,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  leave  Rhodes,  twelve  days 
to  embark  with  iheir  moveables.  Having  expressed  a  Wish 
to  see  the  grand-master,  he  gave  him  words  of  consolation, 
and,  touched  by  his  venerable  appeai^nce,  said  to  hisviaier, 
that  '  He  oould  not  help  being  grieved  at  driving  that 
Christian  in  his  old  age  out  of  his  house.*  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1523,  the  grand-master  and  the  surviving  knights 
left  Rhodes  and  took  refuge  in  Italy. 

In  1530  Charles  V.  gave  to  the  Order  the  Islands  of 
Malta  and  Gozo.  [Malta.] 

After  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  French,  in  1798,  the 
Order  as  a  sovereign  body  became  extinct,  and  its  domains  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  were  confiscated.  It  still  however  ex- 
isti  as  a  religious  order,  a  phantom  of  its  former  greatness. 
Ferrara  in  the  Papal  Stale  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 
nnnd-master  and  a  few  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  subsist  upon  some  scanty  remnant  of  their 
antient  splendid  revenues.  Circumstances  have  so  much 
altered  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Africa,  that  the  Knighta 
of  Malta  as  a  sovereign  military  order  would  no  longer  he 
in  harmony  with  the  actual  state  of  civilization.   The  ob- 

t'ectsof  their  institution  have  long  ceased  lo  exist.  They  were 
lowever  for  some  centuries,  together  with  Venice,  the 
firmest  bulwarks  of  Italy  and  western  Europe  against  the 
barbarian  power  of  the  Ottomans. 

( Vertot,  Hittoire  dei  Chevalieri  Hotpi loiter  a  de  St.  Jean 
de  Jirusalpm.) 

MALTHA,  a  bituminous  mineral,  of  which  such  diffiereat 
accounts  are  given  by  various  authors,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  substance  the  name  properly  belongs. 
In  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  conclusion,  we  may  merely 
observe  that  according  to  Pliillips  {Mineralogy,  p.  368),  it 
is  bUckish-brown;  while  according  to  I>r.Tm)msoa  ilnor- 
fanic  Chemistry,  vol.  ii,  p.  369),  it  is  white. 
"  MALTHUS,  rPoPHLATiow.] 
MALTON.  [YoRKsHiRB.] 
MALU'RUfi.  rSvLViAD*.! 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS  (WUd  Mallow),  an  indigenous, 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
possessed  in  every  part  of  mucilaginous  properties,  and 


which  may  be  employed  fbr  the  same  ends  as  other  denrat* 
cent  herbs.  The  flowers  only  are  officinal  in  Britain.  whMi 
fresh,  they  are  violet-coloured,  but  by  drying  become  blue, 
and  also  lose  a  large  quantity  of  their  watery  constltuenta, 
fbr  100  parts  of  recent  (lowers  dry  into  11.  They  have  no 
odour,  but  a  mucilaginous  herbaceous  taste.  They  yield 
their  colouring  principle  both  to  vater  and  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  furnishes  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
re-agent»  fbr  testing  the  nresenee  of  acids  or  alkalies,  lite 
compound  decoction  of  tne  London  PharmaoopoBia  Is  not 
a  proper  fbrm  of  exhibition,  an  inftision  with  eold  wat«r 
being  preferable.   [DBcocrtoif  1 ;  IrtFVSioNB.] 

MALVA'CEjB  are  a  large  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  which  are  polypetalous 
flowers,  monadelphous  stamens,  unilocular  antbera,  and  a 
valvate  calyx.  They  also  have  alternate  leaves,  the  hairi- 
ness of  which,  if  present,  is  usually  stellate  ;  and  conspicuous 
stipules.  A  large  proportion  uf  the  order  consists  of  herba- 
ceous or  annual  plants,  inhabiting  all  the  milder  parta  of 
Ihe  world,  but  much  the  mottt  plentiftil  in  hot  oountries, 
where  alone  a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  become 
trees.  In  many  cases  they  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  and  beautiful  colours  of  their  flowers,  which  are  how- 
ever fugitive,  e:^panding  for  a  single  day  only;  the  great 
number  of  them  and  the  regularity  of  their  succession  dur- 
ing the  flowering  season  mak^  this  of  little  importanoe. 
Among  the  very  numerous  species  several  are  of  eaeential 
service  to  man.  As  emollients  they  are  well  known  in 
medical  practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  fAltheea  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  usefUl  among  this  kind  of  retnedial 
substances,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  order  being 
capable  of  supplying  its  place.  The  hafa7  covering  of  the 
seeds  of  the  vanous  species  of  Gosay|Hum  forms  the  raw 


GoHTplaB  trieoqitdatom. 
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cotton  so  important  to  our  manufitcturers.  Malva  tricus- 
pidata  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap.  The  seeds  of  Hibiscus  abelmoschua  are 
warm  and  musky,  and  are  employed  in  perfumery  as  a 
substitute  for  musk:  those  of  Hibiscus  esculentus  form  the 
ochra,  so  much  used  in  hot  countriea  aa   taucilagiiwitB  in 
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mdient  ia  wnpi.  A  few  species  are  acid,  especially 
HibiHUi  sabdanffa.  Finally  the  tenacious  fibres  pro- 
cured from  the  inner  bark  of  many  kinds  of  Malvaoeous 
plants  form  a  good  description  of  cordage.  Hibiscus  elatus 
and  tiUaoeus,  and  several  kinds  of  Sida,  are  principally  used 
for  this  purpose. 
The  only  modem  systematical  account  of  the  genera  and 

Sicies  of  the  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  De 
Ddolle's  '  Prodromus but  the  mnera  have  been  since 
eonitnieted  upon  principlfls  so  much  more  pieciaet  and  the 
number  of  species  bu  Mm  so  very  oonaiderably  increised* 
that  this  enuneratioB  is  of  Itetle  use  atpresent  There  a 
good  aocount  of  IncUaa  spedes  in  Wight  and  ArnotCs 
'  Prodromus  Flom  PeninsuUe  Indie  Orientalis;'  of  Bnr 
xilian  species  in  Auguste  de  St  Hilaire's  'Flora  Brazai«Meri- 
dionalis;'  and  of  Mexican  kinds  many  are  described  in  the 
various  volumes  of  the  '  Linnsa.'  A  few  African  species 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Guillemin  and  Perrottet's  *  Flora 
SenegambiB,*  vol.  i. 
MALVERN,  MALVERN  HILLS.  [Wobcbsteeshirx.] 
MALWA.  [Hindustan,  p.  212.1 
MAMELUKES,  or  MEMLOOKS,  a  name  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  slaves,  was  that  of  a  mili- 
tary  body  which  fat  a  long  time  ruled  Egypt.  The  Mem- 
looks  were  first  institnted  in  the  eariy  port  of  the  thirteenth 
century  .by  Malek  Salech,  grandstm  of  Saftdeen,  which  Sa- 
Ihdeen  was  the  brother  of  the  fiimous  Salah  Edeen.  the 
Koord,  the  founder  of  the  Eyoob  dynasty  of  the  sultans  of 

E Egypt,  which  succeeded  the  Fatemides.  Malek  Salech 
urchased  many  thousands  of  slaves,  with  which  the  mar- 
ets  of  Asia  were  then  glutted  in  consequence  of  the  devas- 
t^ing  wars  of  Gen^  Khan.  He  cnoee  chiefly  young 
natives  of  the  Caucasian  regions,  whom  he  trained  to  military 
exercises,  and  embodied  into  a  corps  of  12.000  men  ciJled 
Memlooks.  This  corps,  by  its  discipline  and  distinct  orga- 
nization, became  formidable  to  its  masters.  In  1254  the 
Memlooks  revolted  and  killed  Tooran  Shah,  the  last  prince 
of  the  Eyoobite  dynasty,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
El  Moez  Turkoman  Memlook.  El  Moez  was  murdwed 
in  1261  by  another  Memlook  called  Baybers,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Baharites,  which  conquered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  Abba- 
side  caliphs.  In  1382  Doulet  A  Memlook  el  Bt^^h,  e 
Circassian  Memlook,  overdirew  the  Baharite  dynasty,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Clrcassiau  Memlooks,  vhich, 
after  losing  all  the  conquests  of  the  Baharites  in  Asia  by  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans,  continued  to  rule  Egvpt  till  151 7, 
when  Selim  1^  sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  marched  into  ^ypt, 
defeated  the  Memlooks  near  Heliopolis,  took  Cairo,  and 
put  to  death  Tomaun  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Circassian  dynasty. 
Selim  howevor  maintained  or  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
Memlooks  as  a  military  aristocracy  in  Egypt.  The  Beys  of 
the  Memlooks,  twenty-four  in  number,  continued  to  be  the 
governors  of  as  many  districts,  though  subject  to  a  Pacha, 

3ip<nnted  by  the  Portet  who  resided  at  Cairo.  The  beys  were 
eeted  by  tbor  own  body.  [Egypt,  Modem  Hittorjf  q/.] 
Thit  aristocrat  continued  to  rule  almost  independent 
the  Porte  till  Bonaparte's  invasion,  when  the  bulk  of  Mem- 
look cavalry  was  destroyed  in  several  brilliant  but  useless 
charges  upon  the  French  squares  supported  by  artil- 
lery, at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  July,  1798.  [Bona- 
PAKTE.]  The  remains  of  this  once  splendid  body  witn  their 
beya  retreated  into  Upper  Evypt  After  the  English  and 
the  Turks  had  reconquered  Egypt  in  180],  the  Porte  was 
no  bnger  inclined  to  allow  the  Memlooks  to  retain  their 
former  authority,  and  the  captain  Pacha  treacherously  mur- 
several  of  the  beys  wnom  he  had  invited  to  a  confor- 
ence.  At  last,  in  18)1,  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  E^t,  by 
a  similar  contrivance,  destroyed  nearly  all  the  remainder  of 
them  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  A  few  escaped  into  Dongcda, 
but  tbe  victorious  troops  of  the  Pfecha  pursued  tnem, 
and  thev  are  now  extinct  as  a  body.  The  Memlooks  were 
reeruitea  entirely  flrom  Caucasian  uavea.  The  office  of  bey 
was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  among  them.  Their  monds 
were  very  depraved :  they  wm  rapacious  and  merciless, 
and  their  extinction  has  been  rather  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  humanity. 
MAMERS.  [Saethe.] 

MAMMA'LIA,  MAMMAUt,  a  term  employed  by  Lin- 
nsBua  to  designate  those  animals  which  suckle  their  young, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  iar  preferable  to  the  term 
Mamm^nrtm  generally  used  by  the  French  zoologisfs. 
Mammals  aie  vertebrated  animala  whose  blood  is  red  and 


warm,  and  whose  system  of  circulatiMi  is  double ;  wboss 
fcetus,  in  moat  species,*  is  nourished  in  utero  by  means  of 
a  placenta ;  wluwe  young,  when  bom  at  the  prop^  period, 
give  signs  of  Ufe  at  their  birth,  and  are,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
afterwards  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the  mamnue  of  tha 
mother,  till  they  are  old  enough  to  piocnzB  their  SaoA,  vt  tc 
have  it  supplied  firom  other  sources. 

linnnus,  who  makes  the  Mammalia  the  first  class  of  tin 
Animal  Kingdom,  gives  tbe  following  d^nttion  — Heart 
with  two  aurideB  and  two  ventricles;  blood  warm.  red. 
Lungt  respiring  reciprocally.  Jbaw  incumbent,  fiovend; 
armM  with  teetn  in  raosL  Penit  intrans  viviporas.  laetH 
foras.  Senses.-  tongue^  nostrils, eyes,  ears,p(^/<v(tioadi). 
Covering:  hairs,  &c  Si^iport (Fulcra):  four  feet,  except 
in  those  which  are  entirely  aquatic,  in  which  the  posterior 
feet  are  bound  ti^ther  (oompedes)  into  the  fin  of  the  taO 
A  tail  in  most. 

This  class  linnsus  divides  into  orden,  principally  resting 
on  the  basis  of  dentition.  His  name  for  the  incisor  teeth  b 
primores;  for  tbe  canine  cuspidate  teeth,  lamtsrU;  and 
for  the  back  or  grinding  teeth,  molares. 

The  orders,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  comprised  in 
three  sections,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  extremities. 
I.  The  Unguiculata,  containing  the  orders  Brttta,  GUret, 
Primates,  and  Fene.  S.  The  Ungulata,  comprisii^  the 
Betlueeand  Pecora.  3.  The  Ifitftai,  consisting  of  the  ixder 
Cete  (Whales)  only. 

1.  The  Primates  consist  of  the  genera  HomOk  Siniis. 
Lemur,  and  Vespertilio. 

2.  The  £ru^a  comprise  the  genera  Elephas.  IVkhediu, 
Bradypus,  Myrmecopnaga,  Manis,  and  Dasypus. 

3.  Under  the  Feres  are  arranged  tbe  genera  Pboca, 
Canis,  Felis,  Viverra,  Mustek,  Ursus,  Didelphis,  Tslfs, 
Sorex.  and  Erinaceus. 

4.  The  Glires  embrace  tbe  genera  Hystrix,  Lepus,  Ca&lx, 
Mus,  Sciurus,  and  Noctilio. 

5.  The  Pecora  commehend  the  gonera  Camelus,  Moschus, 
Cervus,  Capra,  Ovis,  Bos. 

6.  To  the  Bellua  bebng  the  genera  Equus,  Hippoptit- 
miu,  Sus,  and  Rhinoceros. 

And  7.  Under  the  order  Cete  are  arranged  the  geaeis 
Monodou,  Balsna.  Pbyseter,  and  Delphinus. 

For  the  history  of  tlie  science  relating  to  the  airansemem 
of  the  Mammalia  generally,  the  reader  is  referrea  toi^ 
article  Mauhalooy;  and  for  tbe  natural  history  and  an;sB- 
ization  of  the  beings  which  form  the  class,  to  that  article 
and  the  articles  Man,  Mahmary  Gland,  Dentihoic,  as 
well  as  the  various  titles  referrible  to  the  orders,  ftmilies. 
and  genera  belonging  to  tbe  class  in  this  work. 

MAMMA'LOGY,  a  hybrid  word,  the  roots  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  tbe  Greek.  Accordingly  M.  Desmarest 
has  proposed  the  term  Mastohgff,  and  M.  de  Blainville  that 
of  Mastozoology,  as  being  entirely  of  Greek  origin,  ami 
therefore  of  more  legitimate  oonstruction.  Viciousbowevci 
as  the  word  is,  the  term  Mammdlogv  is  in  snch  general  Be 
by  the  zoologiats  of  England  and  Ftanee.  tiutt  it  seems  w 
be  less  objectionable  to  retain  it,  widi  all  its  &nlts,  than  t« 
attempt  to  supersede  it  1^  another  word,  which,  thotvh  rt 
may  be  more  correct,  would  be  comparatively  very  littfe 
known. 

Mammal*^  then  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  c^ject 
tbe  study  and  classification  of  animals  with  marrwue,  of 
teats,  that  is  to  say,  Mao,  and  quadrupeds  properly  so  called, 
including  the  quadrumanous  animals  and  Whales. 

Tbe  objects  of  this  science  are  numerically  much  Ioe 
than  those  which  constitute  the  other  classes  of  animated 
beings ;  their  bulk,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  others,  ii 
generally  speaking  of  greater  volume,  and  their  stmctaic 
u  more  readily  laid  open  by  the  knife  of  the  sootomitf; 
whilst,  with  the  exception  of  those  pssssges  bj  ^nsfc 
nature  grsdually  passes  fitnn  one  form  to  auotlwr,  thw 
difbrences  are  more  strongly  marked.  Their  haWts  ti* 
are  better  known,  and  consequently  they  afford  naterids 
for  classification  capable  <tf  a  comparatively  certain  amnp* 
ment. 

To  a  certain  extent  tbe  knowledge  of  mammalia  and  their 
nominal  distinctions,  as  regards  their  habits  and  econnsr 
uses,  must  have  been  of  the  earliest  date.  Tbe  Holy  Seri^ 
tures  abound  with  passages  to  confirm  this  statement,  if  in- 
deed it  needed  confirmation.  Antient  monuments  too,  luif 
anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  speai 
the  same  language.   When  we  oome  down  to  the  time  U 
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Arbtotla^  we  find  that  the  science  had  not  proceeded  further 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  external  and  intemri  structure  of 
these  animals,  without  anr  attempt  at  a  systematio  arrange- 
ment of  them.*  If  we  descend  lower,  we  find  the  science 
in  the  same  state,  whether  we  consult  the  works  of  PUny, 
or  of  tbe  other  antient  writers  who  followed  Aristotle. 

Conrad  Gesner,  though  he  treated  of  the  Mammalia 
alphabetically  in  his  *  History  of  Qnadmpeds'  (1551),  finally 
divided  them  into  groups,  snch  as  Monkeys,  Hones,  Deer, 
Oxen,  fcc.,  as  indeed  he  did  with  regard  to  tbe  oviparous 
qnadnipeds  (Tratoisei.  Lixards,  Frc^  &&). 

Aldrovandua,  Jonston,  and  the  rest  of  that  class  of  mam- 
mal ogists,  seem  to  have  followed  Gesner  as  closely  aa  tbe 
antient  writers  followed  Aristotle. 

The  first  great  step  in  system  was  made  by  our  country- 
man John  Ray,  in  his  '  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium ' 
(1693),  wherein  be  separated  tne  MatumaHa  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Ungulatea,  or  Hoofed  animals,  and  the  Ungui- 
cuiatedy  or  animals  with  nails  or  claws. 

Tbe  Ungulated  class  are  divided  into — 1,  the  Sotipedes, 
as  tbe  horse ;  2,  quadrupeds  with  a  divided  hoof  properly  so 
called,  as  the  ox  or  sheep ;  and  3,  quadrupeds  which  Iwve 
tbe  Aet  divided  into  more  than  two  parts,  as  the  elephant 

fbe  animals  with  a  divided  hoof  are  again  subdivided 
into  two  sections :  1,  Mow  teAtcA  do  not  rummate,  as  the 
the  hog ;  2,  Rumirumis,  which  last  consist  of  four  genera. 
Sheep,  Goats,  Stags  or  Deer,  and  Oxen. 

Ihose  of  the  Unguiculated  Mammals  which  have  the 
nails  wide  and  resembling  those  of  man,  such  as  the  Ai>es 
or  Monkeys,  are  separated  from  those  which  have  the  nails 
sharp  and  narrow.  These  last  be  separates  into  those  which 
have  a  bifid  foot,  as  tbe  Camels,  and  into  those  which  have 
a  multifld  foot,  which  he  names  Fimpedet. 

The  FUiipedes  are  subdivided  into — 1,  the  Analogous 
group,  which  have  more  than  two  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
as  the  Lions  or  Great  Cats,  tbe  Dogs,  &&,  or  two  incisors 
only,  as  the  Beaver,  the  Hares,  the  Guinea  Pigs,  the  Squir- 
rels, the  Marmots,  &c. ;  2,  the  Anomalous  group,  which 
have  iu>  teeth  at  al^  as  the  Tamatuhia,  wd  other  Ant^ters 
[AinyKATBit,  vol.  i.],  or  which  have  teeth  diffbrins  in  form, 
in  number,  and  position  from  those  of  the  other  Mammals, 
as  tbe  Hedgehogs,  Armadillos,  Moles,  Sloths,  &e. 

Our  limits  wul  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  authors,  and  th^  were  not  f^,  who  entered  upon  this 
branch  of  the  science  after  Ray.  Of  these  Seba  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  principal,  and  his  work  is  justly 
appreciated  ibr  the  number,  and,  generally  speaking,  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  well-executed  plates  which  illustrate 
his  voluminous  work.  But  there  now  arose  one  who  was 
eminently  distinguished  from  tbe  crowd  of  zoological  au- 
thors. Linnsus,  an  outline  of  whose  system  we  have 
alisady  ^ven  [Mammalia^  fixed  the  science  upon  a  basis 
which  bu  penetrating  genius  immediately  saw  was  the  se- 
cure one.  He  maybe  said  to  have  invented  a  language 
admirably  adapted  fiw  the  wants  of  that  s<»ence ;  and  it  is 
in  this  department  that  the  neat  Swedish  naturalist  shines 
preeminently  as  a  zoologist.  In  vain  was  tbe  splendid  genius 
of  Buffbn  arrayed  against  him  and  bis  pupils ;  in  vain  did 
SJein,  who  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
attack  the  Swede,  publish  his  'Quadrupedum  Dispositio 
brevtsque  Historia  Naturalis'  (1751X  wherein  he  separated 
the  Mammalia  into  two  groups,  the  Ungulated  and  IJngni- 
eulated,  each  consisting  of  five  families ;  in  vain  did  Bris- 
son  (1756)puhlish  bis'AnimalKingdomdivided  into  eleven 
classes,*  containing  eighteen  orders  and  for^-two  genera, 
some  of  the  latter  well  defined  and  still  admitted ;  the  phi- 
loaophtcal  system  of  Limuaus  dailv  gained  ground,  and  at 
leneth  became  almost  the  universal  language  of  zoology. 

About  a  year  belbre  tbe  death  of  Linnsus  (1 777)  Erxle- 
ben  publisMd  his  '  Systema  Regni  Animalis.'  It  contained 
wreral  new  genera,  cu  for  example  R^o,  C«rcovitheeu9, 
Cebtu,  CallimHx  (all  at  the  expense  of  the  great  Linnsan 
genus  iStmm),  Lutra,  Cavia,  Glis,  Spalax.  Diputt  Anttlope, 
and  Hydrochaenu,  all  of  which  are  still  retamed ;  and  in- 
deed his  wcffk,  which  should  be  in  the  bands  of  the  student, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  further  development  of 
tbe  Linnsan  system,  and  of  the  principles  contained 
therein. 

The  exeeUencies  of  the  wwk  last  mentioned  are  stroi^Iv 
contrasted  with  the  edition  of  the  *  Systenw  Natune  *  whuui 

*  AriitoUa't  ctowiaeitlaowii »  cbMlSertlan  etm^OM,  not  KglMriflttlldB  of 
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Gmelin  gave  to  the  world  in  1 788.  It  is  not  pasnng  a  severe 
judgment  to  duraeterise  it  as  a  jumble  of  all  that  nad  been 
previously  contributed  to  this  department  of  zoolc^,  and  a 
farrago  of  species  heaped  togetner,  without  care,  and  in 
many  instances  without  inquiry.  The  student  whose  lot  it 
may  be  to  ibllow  out  the  synonyms  of  the  Mammalia  will 
peroeire  in  what  a  labyrinth  fae  gets  invcAved  as  soon  as  he 
sets  to  wnk  upon  the  names  and  references  which  swell  out 
the  'S^retema  Naturae'  from  the  neat  |woportk>ns  which 
graoed  it  when  it  left  the  hand  of  Linnnus,  to  the  undigested 
and  overladen  ifiass  which  Gmelin  has  made  it 

Previously  to  this  visitation,  a  work  of  a  very  different 
character  had  made  its  appearance.  In  1780  Professor 
Storr  published  his  *  Prodromus,'  which  gave  a  direction 
to  those  employed  in  classifying  tbe  Mammalia  still  in 
a  great  measure  followed.  He  divided  the  class  into 
three  Phalanxes :  tbe  first  consisting  of  those  Mammals 
which  have  feet  proper  for  walking ;  the  second,  of  those 
whose  feet  are  fin-shaped,  but  with  distinct  toes ;  and  the 
third,  of  those  which  nave  troe  fins  without  any  apparmt 
toes.  These  phalanxes  are  separated  into  cohorts,  orders, 
tribes,  sections,  and  genem ;  and  the  system  is  wdl  worthy 
the  deep  sttentbn  of  the  reader. 

Boddaert  (1 78  5).  in  bis  *  Elenchus  Animalium,*  divided  the 
Mammalia  into  two  great  groups,  the  Terre»trial  and  the 
Aquatic.   In  the  first  {Terrestria)  he  placed— I.  The  Un- 

f'iicuUUed  Mammal*  divided  into  two  sections,  a.  The 
uadrumania ;  j3.  The  XJnguiculata  with  long  claws  (Sloth, 
ate.  Armadillos,  Pangolins,  and  other  Ant-eaters).  11. 
The  Camivorow  Mammals  (Fers).  HI.  The  Rodent 
Mammalt  (Glires).  IV.  Tbe  Ruminanta.  V.  Ungulata 
not  ruminants  (Hog,  Horse,  Tapir,  Rhinocenw,  and  Ele- 
phant). 

In  the  2ud  group  iAquatilia)  were  arranged  the  Hippo- 
potamus, Beaver,  Otter,  Walrus,  tbe  Seals  and  Dugongs, 
and  tbe  Manatee.  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  Ana- 
totrical  System  of  M.  Vioi^d*Ajyr,  which  broke  up  the 
Mamm<uia  into  fifteen  classes  and  thirty-eight  genera,  and 
is  seldom  referred  to,  we  proceed  to  notice  tbe  syston  of  Bin- 
menbacb,  who  separated  the  Mammalia  into  nine  orders. 

1.  Btmana  (Man).  II.  Quadrumaaa  (Apes,  Monkeys,  and 
Macaucos).  IH.  Chiroptera  (Bats).  iV.  Digitata,  con- 
sisting of  three  sections,  the  Rodents  (Glires),  tbe  Oirnivor- 
ous  (Fere),  and  tbe  Edentata  (Bruta).  V.  Solidungula 
(HorsOi&c),  '  VI.  Bisulea (Ruminants).  VU.  Mtdtungula 
(Hog,  Tapir,  Elephant.  Rhinoceros,  &c.).  VHI.  Patrnx- 
peda,  consisting  of  three  sections,  viz.  the  Rodent  Palmi- 
pedes (Glires,  Beavers),  the  Carnivorous  Palmipedes  (Seals, 
Otters),  and  tbe  Edentate  Palmipedes  (Bruta,  Omitborbyn- 
chus.  Walruses,  Dueongs).   DC.  The  Cetacea  (Whales). 

In  1798CuvierpuoU8iied  his  Blementary  Table  of  Ani- 
mals, which  was  aftamrds  flurtber  developed  in  bis  Ana- 
tomi«  Ccmparia  and  the  Rigpe  AnimaL  The  method  of 
this  great  zoolwtst  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  some 
of  its  parts  to  the  *  Prodromus*  of  Storr,  as  Cuvter  himself 
remarks :  it  is  so  generally  adopted  that  vre  shall  presnitly 
give  it  in  detail. 

M.  Desmarest  (1804 — 'Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle'), 
principally  taking  Cuvier  and  Storr  tax  his  guides,  divided 
the  Mammalia  into  three  great  sections,  f.  The  Ungui- 
culated Mammalia.  II.  Tbe  Hoofed  Mammalia  (Mammi- 
es ft  sabots).  III.  The  Finned  Mammalia  (MammifSres  4 
nageoires).  containing  the  orders  Amphibia,  Seals,  Walruses. 
Dugongs,  &&,  and  (^tacea  (Whales).  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  the  dassification  of  M. 
Desmarest  which  should  Bowever  be  carefully  perused  oy 
the  student 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  befbre  the  reader  Outer's  arrange- 
ment after  it  had  received  tbe  benefit  of  the  joint  labours  of 
M.  OeofiVoy  and  himself,  and  as  it  finally  left  his  hands  in 
his  last  edttiott  of  the  *  lUgne  Animal.' 

dass  Mammifires. 
Order  L  Bimam.  Han. 

Order  II.  Quadrumana.    Two  fbmilies.     1.  Apes  and 
Monkeys  (Simia,  linn.).   2.  Macaucos  (Lemur,  Linn.). 
Ordn  III.  CarruusurM.    Family  1.  Cheiroptera  (Bats), 

2.  Insectivora  (Hedgehogs.  Tenrecs.  Tupaia.  Shrews 
Mjwale.  ChrysoohlOTis.  Talpa.  (Jondy)ura.  Sealops). 
8.  Camivora.  iMie  1.  Plantigntdes.  Bears  (Ursns,  linn.). 
Raccoons  (Ptomron,  Stmr.).  Panda  (Ailnrus.  F.  Cuv.). 
Benturongs  (lettdes,  Valeu^nes).  Coat^t^asna,  8t9rr) 
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Storr).  OluttORS  (Outo.  Storrl.  lUteU.  Triln  2.  D^f- 
tigrades.  Martins  (Mustela,  Linn  ).  Skankit  (Mephiti*. 
Cuv.).  Otters  (Lutm,  Siorr).  Dogs  (Canis.  Unn.).  Civrts 
(Viverra).  Oenels  (Genetta,Cuv.).  Paradoxurus.  Ichnen- 
mons  (Herpestes.  lUiger).  Suhcates  (Rvzssna,  lUiger). 
Crossarchus.  Proteles.  The  last  subdivision  of  the  Di^- 
tigradea  is  composed  of  the  Hynnas  (Hynna,  Stonr),  and 
the  Cats  (Felis,  Linn.),  in  tvhich  last  the  sanguinary  develop- 
ment is  at  its  height.  Tribe  3.  Amphibia.  The  Seals 
(Phora,  Linn.).   The  Walruses  (Trichechus,  Linn.). 

Onler  IV.  Maraupt'alia.  Subdivision  I.  Opouutns  (Di- 
delphis,  liinn.,  including  Clwironectes,  Illiger,  and  Thylar 
dnus  and  Phasn^e,  Temminek).  Dasyurus  (GeoflVoy). 
Pferatneles  (Geoffroy).  Subdivision  3.  PhalangisTa  (Cuv.), 
including  the  true  Phalangers  (Balantia,  Illi^r)  and  the 
flying  PWlangers  (Pelaurus,  Sliaw ;  Phalangista,  llliger). 
Subdivision  3.  The  Potoroosor  Kangaroo  Rats  (Hypsiprym- 
nus,  llliger).  The  Kanguroos  (Macropua,  Shaw;  Halma- 
turus,  lUiger).  The  KoiUas  (Lipurus,  Goldfusa;  Phawo- 
lai'CtoBr  BlRinville).   Pbascclomys  (Geoffroy). 

Onler  V.  Rodentia.  The  Squirrels  (Sciurus,  lUnngeus, 
including Tamia?  llliger;  Pteroraya  and  Cheiromys,  Cu- 
vier).  The  Rata  (Mus,  LinnoiUB,  including  Arotonays, 
Gmelin :  Spermophilus,  F.  Cuvier).  The  Suuslik  (Cyno- 
mys  of  Rafinesque);  Myoxus,  Gmelin;  Echimya,  Geonroy 
(Loncheres.  llliger);  Hydromys,  GeofTroy;  Capromys,  Des- 
mareat  The  Rats  properly  ao  called,  Mus,  Cuv.  The  Jer- 
hilles,  Oerbillua,  BetmaKSt;  Merionea,  llliger;  Merionei, 
F.  CuWer.  The  Hamsten,  Gricetiu,  Cuv^and  Arvicola, 
Lac£D^d&  The  Ondatras.  Fisher.  F.  Cuv.  The  Field  Rate 
•ud  Mice,  Arvicola,  Cuv.,  Hypudmw,  llliger.  The  Lem- 
mings, Georychus,  llliger ;  Otomys,  F.  Cuv.  The  Jerboaa, 
Dipus,  Gmelin ;  Helamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Pedetes,  llliger ;  Spaiaz, 
Guldenstadt;  Balhyergus,  Illimr;  Geomys,  Raflnesque ; 
Paeudostoma,  Say;  Axon:y%  Licbtenstein ;  Diplustoma* 
Raflnesque.  The  Beavers  (Castor,  LinnEcua).  Hyopota- 
mus.  Commerson.  The  Porcupines  (Hystrix.  lannnus,  ia- 
cluding  ttie  Ursons.  Er^tisoos  of  F.  Cuv.,  and  the  Coend- 
oua,  Synetheree  of  F.  Cuv.),  Tlie  Hares  (Lepua,  Linnsua, 
including  Lav>my8,  Cuvier).  The  Capybara,  HydrochiBrus 
Erxleben.  The  Guinea  Pigs  (Anoema,  F.  Cuv.,  Cavia, 
lUiger,  including  Keradoo,  F.  Cuv.).  The  Ajroutii  (Chlo- 
romys,  F.  Cuv.,  Daayprocla.  llliger).  The  Pacas  (Colo- 
gBoys,  F.  Cuv.) ;  and  the  Chinchillas. 

OntcrVL  fit&Ktalo.  Tribe  I.  Tardigrade*.  The  Sloths* 
(Bradypus,  Linngaus,  including  Acheus,  F.  Cuv.).  Tribe 
2.  Onlioary  Bdeatata.  The  Armadillos  d^ypuc^  Lin- 
niaus).  and  the  subgenus  Chlamyphorui*  Hortao.  Tha 
Aard-Vark  (Orycteropus,  Geoffrey).  The  Ant-Eaten  (Myr- 
mecophaxa,  Linnsua).  The  Pangolins  (Manis,  Linnsus). 
Tribe  3.  The  Uonotrenws.  The  Echidna,  Cuv.  (Tadiy- 
glosBua,  llliger),  and  the  Onuthorhynchuii  BIubmb.  (Platy- 
pus. Shaw.). 

Order  VII.  Paehydermata.  Family  1.  Proboaoidians. 
Elephants  (Elepbas,  Linnieus)  and  Maatodonst  (Mastodon, 
Cuvier).  Family  2.  Ordinary  Paehydermata.  Ui|mopota- 
mufl  (Linn.).  The  Hogs  (Sua,  Linnsua,  Including  Pbasco- 
chnres,  F.  Cuvier,  and  Dioolyles,  Cuv.).  Aao[uotiierium 
(Cuv.,  axtiact).  The  Rhinoceroties  (Rhinoceros,  Uuneua). 
The  Damans  (Hyrax,  Uertoann).  Palnotherinm  (Cuv., 
•xtinet).  Lwhtodou  (C^v.,  extinct).  The  Topin  (Tapir. 
LiDDBU8)b  Family  3.  Solipeda.  The  Honw.  &e.  (Rquus, 
Linn.). 

Order  VIIL  AiMtifi«i<ta(Peoora.Lioiwus).  No  Honu. 
The  Camels  (C!ameiua,  Linnsus,  including  the  at. 
Auchenia,  llliger).  The  Musks  (Moschua,  Linnsus).  *  • 
True  Horn*  tned  periodically.  The  Stags  or  Deer  (Cemi3> 
Linnaus).  *  *  *  Pgrxittmt  Hnmt.  The  Giraffe  (CaDMl»* 
pBrd<ilis,  LinnsBus).  •  •  *  •  Hollow  Honu.  The  Ante- 
lopes (Antilope).  The  GoaU  (Capra,  Linnaus).  The  Sheep 
(Ovis,  Linnaus),    Tlie  Oxen  (Bos,  Linnaus). 

Order  IX.  Celacea.  Family  1.  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 
The  Manatees  (Manatus,  Cuvier).  The  Dugongs  (Halieore, 
llliger).  Rytina  (llliger).  Family  S.  Ordinary  Getaoea. 
The  Dolphins  (I>elphinus,  Linn.,  including  Delphmus, 
Cuvier,  Delphinorhyuchus,Blainviile).  The  Porpoises <Pfao- 
cana.  Cuv.).  Dalphinaptwus,  L«oipU«,  Hyp«w»doa»  Lac^ 
pUfc  The  NarwhaU  (Monodon,  timuNS).   The  OMhk- 

*lt  !•  hne  that  Cinler  iMMidD*  the  csUMt  fniuM  INfuhetiw  maA  lU- 
pMnjit. MUdBB  bowemr  Un  diffeifBOM,  awl  ^bwniiig  thM  Uw  fanwr.  IbaMk 
ZSTL.i'iLi^"'"  A*" thB  awloM,  «iid  lneliiM%  a  toSt 


lots  (Phyaeter.  Linnaua).  The  Whalebone  Whale*  (■»• 
lana,  Linnaus,  ineltidiw  Balanoptera,  LacipUe). 

IIU^  (tSl  I),  in  his  *  Prodromus  Byaiematis  Mammi^Mtu 
et  Avium,'  divided  the  Mammalia' into  fourteen  urdeti, 
thirty-nine  fkmilies,  and  one  hundred  and  tvetity-fiTe 
genera,  most  of  whieh  last  an  ehaiaeiniae^  with  rreat 
neatness.  We  have  onlv  room  for  a  mm  sketeh  of  tUs 
syslem.  vhieh  has  oonsiilarable  merit 

Order  1.  £!ri>cte  (Man). 

Order  11.  Mlieata.  Family  2.  Qiudnimana  (Apes  and 
Monkeys).  Family  3.  Prosinia  (the  Lemurs,  be)  Famtty 
4.  Maerutarsi  (Tarsien,  Galago^  &&).  Family  9.  Lepto- 
daetyle  (Cheiromys).  Family  6.  Musnpialia  (ext^  the 
Potoroos  and  Kangaroos). 

Order  III.  Salimtia.  Family  7.  Salientia  (Hypsiprym- 
ntis  and  Halmaturus,  Potoraos  and  Kangaroos). 

Orderly.  Pttnsieulmtia.  Fam.  8.  Macropoda  (Jer- 
boas, 8tc.).  Fam.  9.  Agilia  (Myoxus,  the  Squirtds.  and 
Pteromys).  Fam.  10.  Murina  (Marmot^  Hamsters.  Rats, 
&C.).  Fam.  11.  Cunicolaria  (Lemmings,  Hsrpudmua,  frc.). 
Fam.  12.  Palmipeda  (Hydromys  and  Beavers).  Fam.  13. 
Aculeatea  (Porcupines  and  Loncherra,  or  Bchimys).  Faxa. 
14.  Duplicidentata  (Bares,  See.).  Fam.  IS.  Suhangulafa 
(Paca,  Agoutis,  Guinea  Pigs.  Capybara). 

Order  V.  Multunifulata.  Fam.  16.  lAmnuoenia 
(Hycax,  Slc.).  Fam.  17.  Proboscidea  (Blephanu).  Fua. 
18.  Nasicomia  (Rhnuwenset),  Fkm.  19.  Obeta  (Hif|ie- 
potamus).  Fam.  SO.  Nasuu  (Tkpit*).  Fam.  21.  SMins 
(Hogs). 

Order  Vt.   Sotidtmgula.  fam.  22.  (Horses  fltc.) 

Order  Vn.  Bisulca.  Fam.  23.  Tyiopoda  (ObhwIs  aod 
Llamas).  Pam.  24.  Devsxa  (Girallh).  nm.  SA.  Ounoli 
(Deer  and  Muaka).  Am.  26.  Cavicomia  (Antdopaa,  Goats, 

and  Oxen). 

Order  VIII.  Tardigrada.  Fam.  27.  Tardigrada  (Slnchi, 
tridaotylous  and  bidactylous,  Sloth-Bear  or  Ftochilos). 

Orier  IX.  EJbdientia.  Fam.  28.  Cingulata  (Arma- 
ilillos).  Fam.  29.  Vermillnguia  (Aard-Vark.  Aat^Eatas 
and  Pangolins). 

Order  X.  JteptanUa.  Fam.  30.  Reptantia  (UoDotrraw 
and  Pamphractus,  which  last  is  no  mammal,  but  atortoiiej. 

Order  XI.  Votitantia.  Fam.  31.  Dsrmoptera  (Galeo- 
pithecuB).   Fam.  32.  Cheiropiera  (Bate). 

Order  XIL  Fakulala.  Fam.  33.  Subterranea  (Hedge- 
hogs. Shreva,  Mol«,  &e.).  Fam.  34.  Planlipacla  (Kiato- 
jou.  Cofttis,  Raceoon,  Glutton,  Badgers,  and  Bean).  Fam. 
33.  Sangutoaria  (Fenina^  Docs.  Hyanaa,  Gau,  Civets,  aai 
Surirate).  Fam.  36.  Graeilia  (Ichneumons,  Skunka,  Wea- 
sels, Otters). 

Order  XIII.  Pinniptdia.  Fata.  37.  Plnoipedia  (S^ 
and  Walruses). 

Order  XIV.  Nataniia.  Fam.  38.  Sir«aia  (Maoales, 
Dugong,andRytina).  Fam.39.  Clete (WbaldiuDe Whales, 
Narwhals,  Cachalots,  Dolphins,  8te.). 

M.  de  Blainville  (1816)  divided  the  Hamm^/ermK  ialot<t 
subclasses.  1.  The  Mortodelpkett  containing  the  sixordn 
Quadrumana,  CarnaS^iers.  Bdenlata,  RodeoUa,  GrBvin^ct. 
and  Ongulogrades.  2.  The  Didelphet.  All  the  ordeis  d 
the  Momdtlpket^  with  the  exception  of  the  fiMirtli  and  fiftk 
are  auhdivided  into  the  Normal  and  jbtomalomM^  and  se  is 
the  subdasB  of  Didelphes,  the  Normal  fiunns  beioe  the  Cm- 
mumert  and  Rongews,  and  the  Ananaloua  ^chifim  (fa 
bunroving)  and  Orniikorhfnelm*  ifw  awimmiag)*  H-  ^ 
Blainville  observes  that  it  m:^  be  that  the  Cttacem  sha^ 
form  a  separate  order  or  degree  of  ocganisatiDB;  and  ite 
the£cAtcm<v  and  Omithorkj/nchi  may  oaka  a  distiiuil  aah- 
class. 

In  182S  Mr.  Gray  published  bia  *  Outline  of  aa  Attempt 
at  the  Disposition  of  Mammalia  into  Tribea  and  FamOiei, 
with  a  list  of  the  (^nera  apparently  appartainilig  to  mA 
Tribe.'  For  the  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  tte 
*  Ajinak  of  Philosepby  *  (voL  xxvi.)»  confiniu  ounalvca  le  a 
mere  aketefa  of  the  wden,  fiuniUe^  and  n*-frMiliaa 

$  1.  Teeth  of  the  three  distinct  sott^  and  fiminc  ana- 
tinuoui  leriM, 

Order  t  Primates  (Linn.). 
* 

Anthropomorphoiu. 
Family  1.  Homtnida.  Subftmilies:  1.  BomuihM(Man) 
2.  Simiina  (Apes).   3.  Presbytina4Presfartea>.   4.  Oaee- 


MAM 


MAM 


TtaBu  2.  Surifimto.  Subhni.  1.  KyeetiM  <lIyoetM). 

2.  AtflUu  (Aleles.  &c>.  S.  Calltthneua  (Cebu»).  4. 8a- 

(Sagnimut  tw^        BwpuliDa*  (JsMhui  ud 

*  *  Quadrapedoid. 

Fiin.  3.  ImuHike.  Subfbn.  1.  Lemurina  (I^mur). 
1  IdohanoliDa  (Indris,  Liohanotui).  3.  Loridina  (Loris, 
Nyctimbui).  4.  Oalagpnina  (Otolienua,  &e.).  4.  nnina 
(Taretui).   6.  Cheiromina  (Cbeiroroys). 

Fam.  4.   QaieopithmeUe.  Oaleoplthectis. 

Fan.  5.  VirtpffrtHiotn'd».  Bubfhm.  I.  Rblnolophina 
(Megadenna,  &«.).  3.  Phyllostomina  (Phyllallto^l1l^  &e.), 

3.  Pteropiiia  (Ptoropua,  ficc).  4.  NootlHonina  (NoeCfHo, 
ftc).  5.  VflfiwrUlionina  (Vespertilio,  BariMstellm,  be.). 

Older  II.  F«ns(Uaii.). 

*  Cutting-teeth  atx  abore  and  below;  griDdan  of  throe 
sorts. 

Fam.  1.  Fdidtt.  Subftun.  1.  Hjrmnna  (Hyiena  and 
Protelea).  fl.  Felina  (Felia,  Lynoua,  Prionodon).  a.  Mna* 
talina  (Putoriua,  &e.,  and  Lutra).  4.  Virwrhia  (ViTerra, 
&Q.).   8.  Canina  (Cania,  Fennecua,  Lymon). 

Fam.  3.  Urttda.  Sub&m.  1.  Uraina  (Uim%  fca).  B. 
Procyonina  (Proojron,  Sec).  S.  Oulonina  (Gulo,  &«,).  4. 
Myadinat  (Myadot).   fi.  Taxina  (M^V 

*  *  Cutting-teeth  various  (rarely  aix  abore  and  bdow) ; 
grinden  of  two  Mrts,  ftlaa  and  tubaroular. 

Fam.  a.  Talpidm.  Subfam.  1.  Talpina  (Talpa).  3. 
CbryMKhkrina  (CMidylura.  &c.).  3.  Scwieina  (Sorex,  My- 
giJe).  4.  Erinaeina  (Kriuaeeus).  5.  Tanreelna  (TeBreons). 
6  ?  Tupaina  (Tupaia). 

Fam.  4.  IHdmj^udm.  SuWhm.  1.  Uaorapiui  (llaen- 
pufl,  fco.).  S.  Pbalangiatina  (Aiuobata,  Petaimie,  Ice.).  3. 
PhaaeolomiDa  (Pbaaoolomra).  4.  Didelphina  (Didalphit, 
Cheironectea).  6.  Daajrurina  (Peraeyon,  Dasyuma,  niaa- 
ooinile).   6.  Peramelina(Paramete8  and  Isodon). 

Fam.  3.  I9iocida.  Subf^.  1.  Stenorbynoina  (Pala> 
gioB,  Stenorfaynehua).  S.  Phoeina(Phoea).  3.  Bnhydrina 
(Enhydra).  4.  Otariina  (Otaria.  Platyrhynehna).  «. 
SieounotopiQa  (Stemmotopui  and  Macroihinua). 

$  2.  Teeth  not  of  three  loil^  or  not  ftnning  a  oontinuons 
Muriee> 

Order  III.  Gate  (Linn.). 
*  Skin  uaooth  without  aay  hair  orwhMten. 
Fam.  1.  Baimmdm,    Sublhm.  1.  Bahtnina  (Bahena, 
Balnnoptera).   8.  Physeterina  (Pfaysalua.  Pbyaeta,  Cato< 

dop). 

Fam.  2.  De^iMnidte.  Subiiun.  I.  Delphinina  (DelphinuB, 
Delpbincrhynchus).   8.  PhooieDina  (Phoevna,  &a.). 

*  *  Skin  rather  hairy,  wbiakan  dirtinot;  grindrn  flat- 
topped. 

Fam.  3.    TruAeeidtB.  Trieheeua. 

Fam.  4.   Mmaiida.  Manatus. 

Fam.  6.   Haheoridee.   Haliooia,  Btdloma. 

Order  IV.  Olires  (Lton.). 

*  Fur  with  soattered  larger  bairs  or  spines ;  tail  spiny  or 

Fam.  1.  Muridte.  Subfam.  1.  Murine  (Mua,  &c.).  3. 
Hydromiua  (Hydromys).  3.  Ondatrina  (Ondatra).  4.  Ca»- 
torina  (Castor,  Osteopora).    5.  Echvmina  (Ecbymys, 

Fam.  2.  HiMtriddee.   Hystrix,  &c. 

*  *  Fur  nearly  equally  aoft ;  tail  none,  or  hairy. 

Fatn.  3.  Lejjorides.  Subfam.  1.  Leporina  (Lopua).  i, 
Lagomina  (Legomys).  3.  Caviina  (Cavia.  Keroaon).  4- 
Hydrochterina  (Uydioehwua).  5.  Daayporoina  (Colo- 
genvs,  &c.). 

Fam.  4.  Jerboider.  Sub&m.  1.  Pedeatina  (Pedestes). 
2.  Dipina  (Dipu8»  Merionea  (F.  Cut.,  not  lUiger).  3.  Ger- 
billina  (GerbiUua).  4,  Hygixina  (Myoxus).  i.  Sciurina 
(Sciurapterus,  Sciurus,  &c). 

Fam.  5.  AMpalacid(8.  Subfam.  1.  Aipalacina  (Qryo- 
terue,  &c.),  2.  I^mmina  (Arricola,  Lemmua,  &c.).  3. 
Cricetina  (Cricetua).  4.  Paeudoitomina  (Pseudostoma, 
&C.).   5.  Arotomina  (Arctomya,  Spermophilue). 

Older  V.   UngulBta(IUy).  Brnta,  Peeora.  Belluai 
(Lmn.). 

*  Two  middle  toei  luge,  equal ;  honn  of  the  metaeaqnis 
uiA  metatarsus  united. 

FuD.  1.  Bomdte.  fHoms  persistent.).  Subflim.  1.  Borina 


(Bat,  Ovwt  Capea.  Antileeawa.  AaUIope^  Gatobl^^).  8, 
CiiMloparduaa  (CamelopardaHa).  (Horna  none,  or  deeidn- 
oufc>  a.  Camelina  (Camelus  and  Auchenia).  4.  Moeohint 
(Uosohtts  and  Memina).  fi.  Cervina  (Cervua,  Muntiaoout. 

&C.). 

Fam.  2.  Mquid^,  Equua  (lann.).  Asinve  (Giay). 

**  Toes  three,  four,  or  &n  to  each  fiiob  Dearly  equal  j 
teeth  nearly  in  one  series. 

Fam.  3.  EUphmtHda.  (Noae  extended  into  e  tiunk.l 
SubAuBL  1,  £l^hantina(Elephaa,  Mastodon).  2.  Tapirina 
(Tapiiui.  Lophvodon,  PftlmiUienum).  (Nose  not  produced 
into  a  trunk.)  3.  Rbinocerina  (Rbinoeena,  Hyrax,  Lipura 
and  Elasmotherium*  Aooplotberium.  &ej.  4.  SttiDa(Suk 
&c).   i.  Hippo|Mtamina  (Hippopotamus). 

Fam.  4.  I)vypidt»,  (Body  oovwrad  with  scales  and  ar* 
monr,  revolute.)  Subfiam.  1.  Manina  (Menu.  Datypua, 
&C.).  (Body  hairy  w^nnous,  not  oouvolute.)  3.  Oryelero* 
pina  (OryoteropusX  4.  Uyrmeoopbagina(H]rrmeeo|»iagus» 
wt.).   5.  Oruithorh^ei^na  (Behidu,  OmiUiorhyiidius). 

Fam.  6.  Brad^fptdm.  Bradypiis,  Caiolapus,  lIcgMha* 
num.  Megalonyx. 

Mr.  Gvay  then  exhibite  the  manner  in  which  the  orders 
appear  to  be  connected  together,  and  the  '  Typical '  and 
*  Anneatant  Groups  *  of  eeob  order. 

Mr.  SwainRon.  who  does  not  admit  Man  into  the  zoologi- 
oal circle  for  reasons  stated  in  his  'Natural  History  and 
Clasaiflotttion  of  Quadrupeds '  ( 1  B3d ),  givea  in  the  third  part 
of  his  book  an  arrangnsent  of  'llie  Glaaa  Mammalia,  ao- 
cwding  to  its  natural  affinitiea.'  He  makes  the  QuadfU' 
mantty  the  ftist  ordei.  eonsiet  of  the  following  fkmUies:— l 
Simivdv.  8.  Cebidm.  3,  Lemuridie.  4,  Veapertilionidm, 
oouBisUnff  of  Mr.  Gray's  subfamilies  Rhinoh^bina,  Phyllos- 
tomtna.  Piezopina,  Nootilionina,  and  Vespertilionina. 

The  aeeond  order,  Peres,  ineludea  the  families— 1 ,  Folidss. 
2,  MustelidjB,  conaisting  of  the  aubfkmiliea  Viverins  (Vi- 
vernnK).  Mustelinse,  and  Urains.  %  Didelphidm  (Opes 
sums).   3,  SorecidB.   4,  Pbocidm. 

Tbs  third  order,  Cetaeea,  oonprehends  the  ftuoiliea— 1. 
Sirenia  (HerhivonQs  Cetacea).  it,  Oete,  with  the  snbAml- 
litts  ?  Delpbinn  and  Bahsnins. 

The  fourth  order,  Ungulata,  embraces— tribe  1,  Pachf* 
dennea.  Tribe  %,  Anopletheres.  Tribe  3,  Edratatss,  in 
duding  the  Monotramea.  Tribe  <  Ruminantes  (eomiHre* 
handing  the  AimiiiM-*  1,  Boeides.  %  AntUmidsk  S, 
Gerrida.  4,  Uosehidm.  S,  OsoaelopaTdw).  THbe  6,  S»- 
Upedes. 

The  llikh  order.  GUM.  eonsists  of— dirision  1,  Gliree 
proper,  with  clavitdes.  Dir.  3,  Clavkilee  rudimentary  or 

none. 

Immediately  following  the  genua  Cavia  and  its  subgenera 
we  find  the 'JfarffupiW  Rodentia.  Situation  unoerlain 
and  next  to  them  the  fbmily  *  Marsupidn '  (Herbivorous 
Marsnpials),  formed  of  the  genera  Halmaturus,  Hypsiprym- 
nua,and  Pfaalangiita,  the  latter  with  two  subgraera,  Fa- 
taurista  and  Petaurus. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Swainson's  book  for  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  views  of  classification,  affinity, 
and  analogy  developed  in  it. 

The  works  «f  Buffon  can  hardly  be  said  to  present 
any  prinelple  of  olasaifleatfon  as  applicable  to  the  Mam- 
malia. Pennant  indeed  gives  what  he  calls  a  sy^ 
tematie  index  cf  the  nnera,  speoies.  and  varieties,  end 
djvidse  the  Qnadrupeds  into  two  grand  dtviaions-  (the 
first  withont  a  name,  and  inetudtng— 1,  Hone ;  2,  Ox  ;  3, 
Sheep  ;  4,  Goat ;  6,  Giraffe  ;  t,  Antelope ;  7,  Deer  ;  8, 
Musk;  9,  Camel;  10,  Hog;  ll,  Rhinoceros;  12.  Hip- 
popotame;  13,  Tapiir;  14,  Elephant,  as  generic  appella- 
tions; and  the  second  grand  division,  with  the  name  of 
Delated  Quadrupeds,  including  the  genera  (Section  I  )— 
IS.Ape;  16,  Macauco;  (Section  2)— 17, Dog;  IS.Hyecna* 
1».  Cat;  20.  Bear;  21,  Badger;  22,  Opossum;  23,  Wea- 
sel; 24,  Otter;  (Section  9)— 2ft,  Cavy;  U,  Hare;  27 
Beaver;  28,  Porcupine;  29,  Marmot;  30,  Squirrel;  31 
Jerboa ;  32,  Rat ;  33,  Shrew ;  34,  Mote ;  35,  Hedgehog 
96,  Sloth;  37,  Arraaditto;  3b,  Manis:  39,  Ant-Eater 
40,  Walrus;  41,  Seal;  42,  Manati,  43,  Bat);  but  this  cata- 
logue can  hardly  be  oalled  systematic.  In  his  later  editions 
he  formed  bis  catalogue  into  a  more  complete 'Method,' 
with  four  grand  divMona: — 1,  HoofM  Quadrupeds;  2 
Digitated ;  3,  Pinnated ;  4,  Winged ;  but  his  work  wiB 
always  be  oonsulted  more  for  the  natural  history  of  tha 
'Quadrupeds'  there  treated  of,  than  ft^he«&^uBii» 
Bant  Digitized  by  VjTJVT^rer 
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Wa  can  onljr  allude  to  the  irarki  of  Pallas,  Allamand. 
Sehreber,  Shaw,  IfBiograTe,  Gateahy,  Hemandes,  lyAsaia, 
Sonnera^  Steller,  Spairman,  Le  Vailtant,  Briioe,  Barrow, 
Burchell,  Huinboldi  Peron,  Lesueur,  Fischer,  Leason, 
Riipp^  Smith,  Bennett,  Bell.  Owen,  Ogitby,  Sykea,  Dar- 
win, and  a  hott  of  othen,  who  have  enriotwd  tlie  sulgeet 
by  their  writings  or  the  obaemtiona  wUoh  they  have 
made  in  their  travela. 

MAMMARY  GLAND  is  an  ornn  of  considerable  in- 
terest from  its  ooourrinf;  only  in  that  important  olass  of 
animals  to  whieh  it  gives  its  name  [MahhaliaI  and  whose 
greatest  peeultaritv  is  that,  while  young,  their  iiod  is  the 
milk  aeorated  by  Uie  mammary  glud    their  mother. 

The  number  of  mammary  g^luids  variea  in  dilbnnt 
animals.  They  are  composed  of  ramified  duets  which  open 
on  the  surfiwe  of  a  nipple  or  teat  by  a  very  nuQuto  oriflee. 
In  some  animals,  as  ruminants,  there  is  but  one  oriflee  at 
the  extremity  of  each  nipple ;  in  others,  and  in  man,  there 
are  several.  Each  orifice  leads  into  a  fine  canal,  which 
however  soon  dilates,  and  ramifies  mth  irregulir  and  tor- 
tuous branches  in  the  suhetanoe  of  the  breast  or  udder. 
Each  branch  has  either  a  simple  closed  extremity  or  termi- 
nates in  a  minute  cellule,  and  numerous  capillary  blood- 
vessels ramify  on  their  wiills  and  secrete  the  milk  into 
them.  When  the  mouthof  the  young  animal,  hy  the  action 
of  Buduns,  produces  a  pwrtial  vacuum  over  the  nipple,  the 
we^^  fli  the  surrounding  medium  presses  li^tly  and 
eqiully  npon  the  surhoe  of  the  bnast  or  udder,  and  pro- 
pels the  milk  from  the  ducts  in  minute  and  gentle  streams. 

At  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  the  mammary  gland, 
which  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  had  been  but  little  de- 
veloped, eulai^ ;  its  inerease  of  size  keeps  pace  with  the 
progress  of  gastatioii,  and  befim  its  termhiation  a  thin  serous 
milky  fluid  begins  to  be  secreted.  Directly  after  parturi- 
tion, the  quantity  of  milk  increases,  and  it  becomes  more 
thick  and  rich,  combining  in  itself  all  the  best  principles 
Ibr  the  nourishment  of  the  young  animal.  It  continues  to 
flow  for  a  len^h  of  time  proportioned  to  the  Bge  at  which 
the  young  animal  can  seek  its  own  food,  and  then  gradually 
subsiding,  the  gland  decreases  to  the  same  size  which  it  had 
before  pregnancy. 

In  women  the  nummary  gland  is  sul^ect  to  many  and 
severe  diseases ;  as  abadesa,  oaooer,  and  various  tumoun ; 
but  the  oonsideration  of  these  belongs  to  othw  genenl  ar- 
ticles. In  males  of  all  species  ooly  a  rudiment  of  this  organ 
is  foand ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which 
milk  has  been  secreted  from  the  breasts  of  men  and  other 
male  animals.  (Blumenbach.) 

MAMHEA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  ikmily  of  Guttifers. 
90  called  from  the  American  name  Mamejf  otM.  Americana, 
or  the  American  Mammoe-lree,  which  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus,  and  forms  a  handsome  tree  with  a  spreading 
elegant  head,  which  is  compared  with  that  of  a  Magnolia. 
The  flowers  are  odoriferous  and  employed  as  an  aromatic 
addition  to  liqueurs  called  Em  and  (khne  des  CreoUs  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  The  fiuit  is  large  and 
has  a  double  rind,  of  which  the  outer  is  Uiick  and 
leathery ;  the  inner  one  is  thin  and  hitter,  and  contains 
the  pulp  closely  adhering  to  it,  whieh  is  of  a  yellow-apricot 
oolour.  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  abricot  de  Saint  Do- 
mingue.  This  pulp  has  a  pleasant  but  peculiar  taste  with 
an  aromatic  smell ;  it  may  be  eaten  raw,  or  eut  in  slices  with 
wine  or  sugar;  or  cooked,  which  deprives  it  of  its  gummy 
portion.  It  is  also  preserved  in  wine  sweetened  with  sugar, 
or  in  brandy.  (LabaL)  The  fruit  is  considered  nourishing 
and  pectoral,  and  much  esteemed  in  America.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  stoves  in  this  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Sweet,  it  grows  freely  in  sandy  loam ;  and  ripened 
cuttings,  with  the  leaves  not  shortened,  root  in  sand  under 
a  hand-^ass  in  heat 

HAMMELLI'PORA.  Bronn  dioosea  this  nameinstead 
of  Lyhnossa.  Lam.,  for  a  genus  of  ibasil  soqphyta,  analo- 
gous to  AlcTonium. 

MAMMOTH,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  Ibssil 
elephants.  The  name  has  been  erroneously  applied  some- 
times to  the  Mastodoa.   [Elephant,  vol  ix.,  p.  352.1 

MAMUN.  ABUL  ABBAS  ABDALLAH.  the  seventh 
Abbaside  caliph,  was  born  at  Bagdad,  a.d.  786.  He  was 
entrusted,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  Ha- 
lun  al  Rashid.  with  the  government  of  Kborassan ;  but  on 
the  death  of  Al  Rashid,  it.  SOb,  and  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Amin.  Mamun  was  deprived  of  this  government, 
and  eommanded  to  repair  to  Bagdad.   But  as  such  a  step 


would  doubtlsss  have  been  (bUowed  by  his  deaUi,  Mannn 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  Uie  caliph,  and  proclaimed  war 
a^nst  him.  The  contest  was  carried  on  till  813;  when 
&gdad  was  taken  by  ThahOT  and  HacllieinBh,  the  gmwnl 
of  mamun,  and  Amin  put  to  fleath. 

Hie  early  part  of  Mamun's  reign  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  descendant*  of  Ali,  the  cousin  of 
Mohammed.  [All]  Mamun.  in  order  to  restore  peace  is 
his  empire  named  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ali  u 
his  successor,  and  oomnunded  that  the  Uax^  oolour,  whicb 
distinguished  the  Abbasides,  should  be  discontinued  at  the 
eonrt,  and  leplaoed  by  the  grea^  which  waa  wmd  hf  the 
desooidants  «  the  prophet  This  step  however  oeeasfwed 
a  revolution  in  the  govenunent ;  the  AUMsidearoae  afaimt 
their  caliidi  and  proclaimed  in  his  stead  Ibrahim,  the  sra  of 
Mahadl  After  the  end  of  two  years,  Mamun  obtained  the 
caliphate  again,  mbA,  taught  by  experience,  restored  the  black 
colour  of  ute  Abbasides  and  named  his  brother  as  his  sae- 
oeasor.  The  partisans  of  the  Alides  again  rebelled  against 
Mamun,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages  over 
him.  In  addition  to  these  wairs,  Mamun  was  alao  engagnd, 
durii^  part  of  his  teu|n,  bv  the  revolt  of  the  son  of  Hsme- 
mah  in  Armenia,  and  by  tnat  of  Thaher  in  Persia. 

In  830  Mamun  engaged  in  a  war  with  Tlieophilus,  the 
emperor  of  Conatantinople  \  which  is  said  to  have  ariaea 
firom  the  lefliaal  of  the  emperor  to  allow  Leon,  a  celebrated 
teacher  at  Conatantinople  to  repair  to  B^idad,  whitber  he 
had  been  invited  by  the  caliph.  The  war  waa  cerried  on, 
principally  in  (Slicia,  during  three  aueeessiTe  campaigns ; 
at  the  close  of  which  Mamun  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Taneik 
833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motasem. 

Although  the  reign  of  Mamun  was  disturbed  by  so  many 
wars  and  intestine  commotions,  yet  science  and  litentme 
were  more  extensively  cultivated  than  undw  any  preceding 
caliph.  Mamun  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literature ;  he 
founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principid  towns  of  his 
dominions ;  and  invited  to  his  court  not  only  Greek  sad 
Syriao,  but  also  Hindu  philosophere  and  mathenmiinana 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  and  Hindu  wotb 
were  translated  into  Arabic  by  hu  command ;  and  amosg 
other  works  written  during  this  time,  we  may  mention  «■ 
*  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,*  by  Mohammed  boa 
Husa,  which  was  published  with  a  tnnshttioa  by  dw  Irie 
Dr.  Rosen.  [ABBAaiDEa.] 

MAN.  Tba  anatomy  and  physi<dogy  of  man  ■»  tnatsd 
of  under  their  several  and  appropriate  beads  in  this  wed. 
The  present  article  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  Mbt 
as  an  object  of  natural  history.  Thesubject  maybediriM 
into  two  parts:  1,  The  comparison  of  the  human  stmetm 
and  economy  with  those  of  other  animals ;  and  2,  Tbe  met- 
pari  ton  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  human  struct  art 
and  economy  in  different  races  of  men. 

Spacifie  Charaetera  qfMan. — ^In  every  part  of  the  humsi 
frame  we  find  adaptations  to  tbe  erect  attitude,  the  most 
peculiar  characteristic  of  mankind.  Examining  tbe  skde- 
ton.  we  find  that  the  two  condyles,  or  articulating-  surbes 
of  the  occiput,  by  which  the  skull  is  connected  with  tti 
'  spine,  are  so  placed  on  each  side,  that  a  vertical  line  pMOg 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  would  flUl  almoit 
exactly  between  them  and  on  the  iep  of  the  qrinew  Tie 
condyles  are  not  placed  at  the  vwy  centre  of  tbe  fasasof 
the  skull,  but  just  behind  it,  so  as  to  compensate  ia  sobs 
measure  for  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  postsrior 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  com^osod  chiefly  of  thick  heny 
bone  and  brain,  while  the  anterior  ia  formed  in  part  by  tbs 
light  bones  of  the  flue,  and  contains  numerous  cavitiBS. 
Still  however  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  front  (tf  (he 
condyles,  which,  when  the  head  is  not  held  up  by  stnue  ex- 
ternal force,  tends  to  carry  it  fwwards  and  downwards,  m 
we  may  see  in  persons  falling  asleep  in  the  erect  posture. 
But  the  muscles  attached  to  the  back  of  tbe  head  are  &r 
larger  and  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  convenient^ 
arranged  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  thui  those  ■ 
ftont  of  the  condyles,  and  the  eflbrt  required  <it  tbem  to 
hold  up  the  head  is  so  slight,  that  it  may  be  made  throngb* 
out  the  day  without  producing  &tigue. 

The  surfaces  of  these  coni^les  mneover  have  a  hOTisaa 
tal  direction  (when  the  head  is  held  upright),  and  thus  tse 
weight  of  the  skull  falls  vertically  upon  them  and  tbe  lep 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Comparing  with  these  anange- 
mentsthe  position  and  direcAion  of  the  occipital  condyles  in 
other  mammalia,  we  find  that  in  the  latt«  they  are  placed 
much  nearer  the  baok>oC  >tbe  h^adt-and  thaLthinr  plane  it 
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von  ootique.  Tlnu,  if  aline  be  drawn  in  the  median  plane 
•loDg  the  baie  of  a  human  ikoll,  the  fimmen  magnum  and 
oeeipital  condyles  vill  be  fimnd  immediately  behind  the 
point  at  which  that  line  is  biaected ;  while  in  ttie  chimpanzee 
(in  which  also  the  condyles  are  proportionally  imaller)  the 
same  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  third 
of  a  Une  similarly  drawn,  and  in  other  animals  are  still  for- 
ther  back.  Hence  there  is  in  all  animals  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column 
than  there  is  in  man;  and  all  the  parts  anterior  to  the 
eoadytes  are  proportionally  shorter  in  man  than  in  other 
mammalia,  in  which  the  jaws,  the  bony  palate,  the  basilar 
pert  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  petrous  portions  of  the 
temporal,  are  always  long  and  lar^. 

Besides  beiitf  ^wed  so  fkr  bdund  the  eoitn  of  grarih 
of  tlie  head,  me  eondylea  of  other  mammalia  are  £<ectea 
more  obliquely  downwards  than  those  of  man ;  so  Aat,  if 
the  head  were  supported  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  column, 
its  weight  (even  if  it  fell  entirely  upon  the  condyles)  would 
press  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  constantly  tend  to  carry  the 
head  forwards  and  downwards,   The  degree  of  obliquity  in 
the  direction  of  the  condyles  varies  in  different  animals.  It 
may  be  nearly  estimated  by  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines, 
one  of  which  is  drawn  in  the  ^lane  of  the  ocapital  foramen, 
and  the  other  from  its  posterior  edge  to  the  lower  mamn 
of  the  orbit.   This  angle  is  of  3°  in  man,  and  of  3T*  in  the 
onog-outan ;  but  in  Uie  horse  it  is  90°,  the  plane  of  the 
foramen  being  vertical.   If  therefore  the  imtniol  posture  of 
man  were  horizontal,  he  would  in  this  reipect  be  circnm- 
ataoced  like  the  borse^  for  the  plane  of  his  eondylea,  wUeh 
is  nearly  horizontal  in  the  upright  position,  would  then  be 
vertioal ;  the  bei^  instmd  of  being  nearly  balanced  on  the 
top  of  the  column,  would  hang  M  the  end  of  the  neok,  and 
its  whole  weight  would  have  to  be  supported  by  some  ez- 
tonal  and  constantly-acting  power.   But  for  this  there  is 
neither  in  the  skeleton  nor  in  the  muscular  system  of  man 
any  adequate  provision.   In  other  mammalia  the  head  is 
maintained  in  such  a  position  by  a  strong  and  thick  liga^ 
moot  (the  ligamentum  nuch»^  which  passes  from  the 
spines  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  occiput,  but  of  which  in  man  there  is 
little  or  no  traoe.   In  toe  horizontal  position  therefore  he 
would  have  the  heaviett  head,  -with  the  least  power  of  sup* 
pcHtingit 

Tbe  positim  of  the  ftoe  inunedlatelv  beneath  the  bnin, 
ao  that  its  finmt  is  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  forehead, 
is  peculiarly  ehanotoristie  of  man;  for  the  eiania  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang,  which  approadi  neareit  to  tiMt  itf 
man,  are  altogether  posterior  to  and  not  above  the  fhoe. 
This  form,  at  use  same  time  that  it  remarkably  distinguiriws 
the  human  from  the  brute  foaturea,  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  erect  attitude.  In  that  posture  the  plane  of  the  orbits 
is  nearly  horizontal ;  the  cavities  of  the  nose  are  in  the  beat 
directioil  for  inhaling  odours,  proceeding  from  before  or 
ftom  below  them ;  the  jaws  do  not  project  in  front  of  the 
forehead  and  chin.  But  suppose  the  posture  changed,  as 
painful  an  effort  would  be  required  to  examine  an  object  in 
ftont  of  the  body  as  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
on  the  zenith,  and  the  heavens  would  be  almost  hidden 
ftom  our  view ;  the  nose  would  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
other  odours  than  those  which  proceeded  from  the  earth  or 
ftom  the  body  itself;  and  the  teeth  and  lipa  wonU  be 
^nioBt  useless,  for  they  would  aearody  toneh  an  obgeot  on 
the  pound  before  the  forehead  and  chin  were  in  eontaet 
with  it ;  while  the  view  of  thM  which  they  atlamptsd  to 
seize  would  be  obscured  by  the  nose  and  cheeks. 

The  vertebral  column  in  man,  though  not  absolutely 
stra^ht,  yet  has  its  curves  ao  arranged,  that  when  the  body  is 
in  the  erect  posture,  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  its  summit 
would  foil  exactly  on  the  centre  of  its  base.  It  increases  in 
sise  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  pyra- 
midal in  form.  The  lumbar  portion  of  the  human  verte- 
bral column  is  also  of  oonnderable  length,  and  is  composed 
of  five  vertebm ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  there 
axe  but  four.  The  procssaos  for  the  attachmMit  of  muscles 
upon  it  are  long  ana  tXnmf(;  an  arrangement  weU  adapted 
to  oraraome  the  tendency  wfaieh  the  weight  of  the  viscm 
in  front  of  the  oolunm  ms  to  draw  it  fbrwaida  and  dowi^ 
murdii.  'nius  the  spinous  processes  of  the  oervieal  and 
dorsal  vertebra,  whi6h  are  in  other  mammalia  large  and 
strong  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nuehs  to 
support  the  head,  are  in  man  scaroely  prominent,  and  his 
head  is  neady  balanced  oa  the  vnrtsbnl  colnmn;  while 


those  of  the  lumbar  vertohns^  by  which  the  weightoftlM 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  is  pordy  supported,  am 
pioportiottally  mndi  larger  in  man  than  in  other  mam- 
malia. 

The  base  of  the  human  vertebral  colnmn  is  placed  on  a  s^ 
erum  of  greater  proixvtional  breadth  than  that  of  any  otbsr 
animal,  and  remarkably  arched  finwards.  The  sacrum  is 
again  fixed  between  two  widely-expanded  haunch-bones, 
forming  the  lateral  walla  of  a  peculiarly  broad  pelvis.  By 
its  great  width  the  pelvis  forms  an  ample  cavity  for  the 
support  and  defence  of  many  of  the  viscera,  and  especially 
of  the  pregnant  uterus :  by  the  distant  separation  of  the 
haunches  and  thighs  the  basis  of  support  is  rendered  widor, 
and  by  its  oblkiue  direction  the  weight  of  the  body  is  trans- 
mitted more  direody  from  the  saerum  to  the  upper  part  at 
the  thigh-bones.  The  pelvis  of  every  other  spenes  of  Uw 
class  is  very  different  from  the  human  ;  it  is  always  kmnr 
and  narrower,  having  a  &r  smaller  qiaee  between  the  ^ao 
bones  and  die  lowest  ribs;  the  sacrum  especially  is  length- 
ened and  reduced  in  width ;  the  alas  of  the  ilia  are  much 
less  rapanded;  and  the  whole  pelvis,  instead  of  forming 
an  angle  with  the  vertebral  odumn,  is  almost  in  the  same 
line  with  it. 

The  lower  extremities  of  man  are  remarkable  for  their 
length,  which  is  proportionally  mater  than  that  of  any 
other  mammal,  except  those  of  uie  kangaroo  tribe.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  no  greater  obstacle  to  progression  in  the 
horizontal  posture  could  exbt  than  thb  lengdb  of  what 
wonld  then  be  the  hind  legs.  Either  man  would  be 
oUiged  to  leat  cn  his  knees,  with  hie  thi^  so  brat  to- 
wards the  trunk,  that  an  attempt  to  advance  them  would 
be  painflil,  and  with  his  legs  and  foet  imnwrable  and  use- 
kns;  or  be  most  elevate  his  trunk  upon  the  extremities  of 
his  toes,  throwing  bis  head  downwaida,  and  exerting  him- 
self forcibly  st  every  attempt  to  bring  frnward  the  thighs  by 
a  rotatory  motion  at  the  hip-junt  In  either  ease  the  only 
useful  joint  would  be  that  at  the  hip,  and  the  1^  would  be 
scarcely  superior  to  wooden  or  other  rigid  supptnts. 

The  position  of  the  human  thigh-bone,  in  woieh  it  is  most 
securely  fixed  in  its  deep  acetabulum,  is  that  which  it  hog 
when  supporting  the  body  in  the  erect  attitude.  In  the 
cbimpanzee  and  orang-outan  its  analogous  position  is  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  body 
supported  obliquely  in  &oat  of  it:  in  oUier  animals,  as  the 
elqihant,  it  forms  nearly  a  ri^^  angle;  and  in  others,  as 
the  hme,  ox,  &&,  «n  aottte  angle  with  the  axis  the 
pelvis  and  spinal  column.  The  human  Ibmur  is  farther 
distinguMiea  by  Its  great  length,  by  the  obliqni^  and  length 
of  its  neck,  and  by  its  being  directed  somewhat  obliquely 
inwards  towards  that  of  the  oppomte  side,  so  as  to  approxi- 
mate the  knees  and  bring  them  more  directly  under  the 
pelvis.   It  is  by  this  great  length  of  the  thigh  that  the  pro* 

Sirtion  in  the  lengu  of  the  human  thigh  and  arm  is  so 
fferent  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  apes,  among  which, 
in  the  cbimpanzee,  the  arms  reach  to  the  level  of  Uie  knees, 
and  in  the  orang-outan  to  the  ancles ;  while  in  man  they 
extend  only  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  In  kll  otbw 
animals  the  thigh  is  still  shortor. 

In  the  human  knee-joint  we  find  the  opposed  extremities 
of  the  fomur  and  tibia  expanded  so  as  to  present  a  very 
broad  artioulatittg  surlhee;  and  the  internal  condyle  of  th» 
fbmnr  lengtheneo,  so  that  the  wlude  weight  of  the  body, 
when  erect,  fUla  vertically  on  the  top  <rf  the  tibia,  when  tbe 
joint  is  in  the  firmest  position  in  which  it  ean  be  plaoed. 

The  might  of  the  body  is  next  transmitted  through  the 
tibia  to  tlw  upper  convex  surfoce  of  the  astragaluB»  and 
thence  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot 

The  human  foot  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
body,  larger,  broader,  and  strong  than  that  of  any  other 
mammal.  In  the  upright  position  it  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  l^,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  both  ends. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  is  concave,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  folia  on  the  summit  of  an  arch,  of  which  the  astragalus 
(supported  below  by  a  very  strong  ligament),  represmts  the 
key-atone,  uid  of  whiob  the  prioeipu  points  of  suppwt  are 
the  large  and  uehed  os  cakis,  ana  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  metatarsal  bmes.  Thk  stragth  and  sise  of  his  foot 
en^le  man  alone  of  all  mammalia  to  atanduptHimie  leg.  Tb* 
natural  contact  t^the  os  oaleis  with  the  grou  nd,  and  its  arched 
form,  are  also  peculiar  to  him.  All  the  apes  have  the  os  caleis 
small,  straight,  and  more  or  less  raised  from  the  ground, 
which,  when  standing,  they  touch  only  with  the  outer  aids 
of  the  nst  of  the  foot;  while  i^animidsmon  mM^^flnai 
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nutn  the  angla  which  th«  ot  olcis  fonai  with  the  tibia  it 
dtilt  Tnore  acute ;  and  the  foot  being  ntore  elon^ted  and 
narrow,  the  extremitiea  of  the  toes  only  oome  m  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  foot  of  the  monkey  it  itill  further 
diitiBgttiabed  fium  that  of  maa  by  the  great  length  of  four 
of  itt  iiMi,  and  the  uparation  of  the  most  internal  (which, 
instead  of  being  the  largest,  is  the  imallest)  from  the  rest, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  them  in  action, 
like  a  thumb.  Monkeys  are  hence  four-handed,  all  their 
extremities  being  alike  adapted  for  prehension,  and  for 
clineing  to  small  bodies,  as  the  branches  of  trees,  &c 

Man  B  chest  is  large  and  expanded.  It  is  flattened  in 
front,  and  has  greater  dimensions  transversely  than  in 
deptb,a  peculiarity  in  which  only  the  most  man-like  mon- 
keys partake.  "Ihe  sternum  is  short  and  broad,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
haunch-bones,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  ribs 
and  the  length  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column.  TbeTtsceia  in  this  space,  which  in  the  hortsontal 
position  would  be  but  iniuffioiently  held  up  hy  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  are  in  the  erect  attitude  securely  supported 
by  the  expanded  pelvis. 

In  the  upper  or  anterior  extremity  of  man  we  find  ampto 
proo&  of  bis  naturally  erect  attitude,  though  some  of  them 
are  only  of  a  n^^ative  kind,  as  those  drawn  ftom  the  total 
unfitness  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  be  an  organ  of  support; 
and  others  only  presumptive,  as  those  relating  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  upright  posture  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  bands. 
But  the  peculiarities  of  the  upper  extiremiiy  of  man,  in  re- 
lation to  his  being  the  only  two-banded  animal,  are  suffi- 
eiently  interesting  to  require  a  separate  description. 

The  other  parts  of  the  human  body  concerned  in  loco- 
motion ace  in  exact  adaptation  with  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  skeleton.  The  superior  power  of  the  muscles,  tending 
to  draw  the  head  and  spine  backwards,  has  been  already 
referred  to:  the  glutei,  bv  which  the  pelvis  i*  fixed  on  the 
thighs,  and  by  which  tne  principal  outward  motions 
the  legs  are  performed,  are  verv  large,  forming  the  buttocks, 
which  are  peculiar  to  man ;  toe  extensors  of  the  1^  are 
more  powerful  than  the  flexors,  an  arraneement  vhioh  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  other  animals ;  the  gastrocnemii. 
from  which  such  powerful  exertions  are  constantly  required 
to  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  by  drawing  up  the 
heel,  as  in  walking,  jumping,  &c.,  form  a  large  mass,  the 
calf,  which,  like  the  buttock,  is  found  in  no  other  auimal ; 
the  flexM  loogus  pollicis  muscle  is  attached  only  to  the 
great  toe,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  so  often  sup- 
ported ;  while  in  Uie  ohimpanxee  and  orang,  which,  in  so 
many  other  respects  resemble  the  human  form,  it  is  affixed 
to  tlie  three  miodle  toes;  the  serratus  maenus,  which,  like 
a  sling  between  the  scapula,  supncvts  toe  front  of  the 
trunk  of  quadiupeds,  is  proiurtionafly  small  in  maa. 

In  the  pncsding  obs«rTatbni,at  tM  same  time  that  the 
paetiUuities  of  the  human  skelatfHi  have  bean  pointodou^ 
suJBoient  avldenoe  has  probably  bisen  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  erect  attitude  is  that  to  which  the  structure  of  man, 
but  of  no  other  mammal,  is  best  adapted.  Yet  some  have 
argued  the  contrary  from  the  histories  and  fables  of  some  sup- 
posed wild  men,  who,  it  has  been  said,  were  found  in  woods, 
dumb,  hairy,  and  crawling  on  all-fours,  and  who  have  been 
considered  as  specimens  of  man,  unaltered  by  civilisation,  in  a 
state  of  original  nature.  (See  the  histories  of  Peter  the  Wild 
Boy  and  others  in  Siumenbach'a  Beytrdgn  tw  Natur- 

feschehtg;  Monhoddo's  Antient  tSetaphynct,  Sec.)  It  is  suf- 
oient  to  say  that  in  the  very  few  oases  of  the  kind  for  which 
thereiaany  authoriw,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  they  ware 
merely  idiotic  or  otnerwise  deficient  children,  who  had  been 
lott  or  expeaed  by  their  parents ;  and  that  tfaa  auAon  who 
state  them  to  have  been  either  quadnif»d  or  hury  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit  But  while  ^s  olus  <tf 
wrilen  has  seemed  anxious  to  reduce  man  to  the  station  of 
the  apes,  aaothu  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  are 
aonw  of  the  monkey  tribe  who  are  habitually  biped.  Tbe 
allnuons  already  made  to  the  structure  of  their  skeleton 
(which  has  been  most  fully  illustruted  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
'  ZooL  Trans.*  vol.  i.)  will  have  rendered  this  extremely  im- 
probable ;  and  it  is  now  perfectly  certain,  from  repeated  ob- 
servation, that  the  gesture  of  even  those  orangs  who  are 
most  man-like  is  never  agile  or  easy  unless  the?  employ  all 
their  limbs  tosupport  them.  TheattemptsofotWanimals, 
as  do^  bears.  &c,  who  are  taught  to  assume  the  ei»ct 
posture,  are  evm  more  oHUtrained  than  those  of  the 
noak^B. 
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Animal,  L  78),  *  which  constitutea  the  JUnd;  properly  so 
called,  is  the  ftcnl^  of  opposing  the  thunb  to  the  (Mfaer 
fingers  to  eeixe  the  meet  muute  ohieetsb  a  fouulty  whidi  n 
cairied  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  man,  in  wbms 
the  whole  anterior  extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  empbyed 
in  prehension.'  Hands  thus  defined  occur  only  in  man  and 
in  monkeys ;  the  former  is  therefore  made  to  constitute  a 
separate  order.  *  Bimanous,*  and  the  latter  are  included  ins 
second  order,  as  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed. 

Although  formed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  all  vertebrated  animals,  the  structniv  ol 
the  human  band  is  so  much  more  complicated  than  theiis, 
and  adapted  to  so  many  more  intricate  offices,  that  Sir  C 
Bell  (Bridgeteater  Treatise,  p.  18)  has  said. '  We  ought  to 
define  the  band  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.*  lis  per* 
fection  as  an  organ  of  prehension  is  due  partly  to  ite  own 
construction,  and  partly  to  the  form  of  tbe  porta  vith  vhick 
it  is  eonneoted.  at  *  the  whc^  fiame  must  confbrm  to  the 
hand,  and  act  with  reference  to  it.'  The  erect  attitude^  far 
example^  which  has  been  proved  to  be  that  which  is  nuunl 
to  man,  is  necessary  to  its  full  action,  and  to  that  wide  laiwe 
of  motion  which  it  receives  from  the  arm.  and  which  is  me 
main  object  in  the  construction  of  all  the  ]>arts  by  which  tbe 
hand  is  connected  with  the  trunk.  And  in  liko  manner  ii 
could  be  proved  that  more  remotely  the  peonliaritiea  of  the 
organs  of  sensation,  of  digestion,  and  of  other  fiinctioia  an 
adapted  to  the  hands. 

By  a  powerful  collar-bone,  which  keeps  the  shoulder  and 
arm  apart  from  the  chest,  man  obtains,  in  common  with  all 
the  animals  which  have  much  power  in  digging;  flyiofr  v 
cUmbing.  as  moles,  bats,  squirrels,  &c.,  a  powerfid  latonl 
and  inward  motion  of  the  arm,  and  a  wider  range  for  actios 
beyond  the  body.  His  scapula,  or  shoulder-bone,  is  atnag 
and  broad,  and  has  a  prominent  spine  and  acromion,  to 
which  muscles  are  attacned,  while  its  f^enoid  cavity,  being 
duacted  outwards,  and  maintained  there  by  the  clsvida 
leaves  all  tbe  outward  motions  of  tbe  arm  perfectly  fiat 
from  hindrance.  In  the  same  degree  the  bemispherica) 
head  of  the  humerus  loosely  adapted  to  the  shallow  glenoid 
cavity,  its  long  and  light  shaft,  and  its  flattened  tuberasitiak 
all  combine  to  produce  a  freedom  of  motion  in  the  uppar 
arm,  which,  were  it  used  as  an  organ  of  support,  could  aei 
exist  without  danger  of  injury,  but  which  are  essential  li 
the  wide  range  within  which  it  is  necessary  that  tbe  hsod 
should  acL  The  only  motions  the  forearm  upon  ibt 
upper  arm  are  those  of  flexion  and  extension ;  by  tbe  SorsKt 
the  band  can  be  brought  within,  and  by  tba  lattar  caniid 
beyond  the  range  of  motion  of  which  the  upper  arm  alooi 
is  capable.  The  bones  of  the  foie-ann  itself  are  so  aiiiee- 
lated  that  one  may  rotate  on  the  other  in  any  poattion  tt 
tbe  arm ;  the  hone,  which  in  this  rotation  is  fixed,  bnsf 
that  by  which  the  binge-joint  of  tiie  dhow  is  ibnne^  whilr 
that  wnioh  rolls  ovw  it  is  articulated  by  another  hinge-joiW 
with  the  wrist  and  hand.  Thus  then  were  the  hand  mH 
powerlra^  there  would  be  in  the  other  bonea  and  joints  sf 
the  upper  extremity  provisions  for  moving  it  throne^  lbs 
greater  part  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  arm,  for  bringing  it  to  any  point  in  that  apbev^  ui 
for  moving  it  in  any  direction  at  that  poinL 

The  perfection  of  the  structure  of  the  hand  itself  is  ehic^ 
due  to  tbe  sixe  and  strength  of  the  thumb,  by  vbich  its 
superiority  ova  the  hands  of  monkeys  (who  enjoy  a  free- 
dom of  motion  of  the  arm  equal  to  that  which  man  pes- 
sesses)  is  also  chiefly  produced.  From  its  size  and  streiq^ 
tbe  thumb  of  the  human  hand  can  be  brought  into  exact 
and  powerfijLl  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  tbe  llagcn, 
whion  aie  all  moreover  separately  uMveable,  and  e«a  each 
in  its  turn,  or  altogether,  be  «nplc^ed  in  ajeoeietiosi  iriih 
tbe  thumb.  Tlie  Mtst  oonsideration  will  show  bov  numsr 
ous  are  the  aetiotis  in  whioh  this  easy  and  uaot  ofipontiMi 
of  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  of  one  or  mwe  Ungers,  if  aoc 
necessary,  is  at  least  essential  to  dexterity.  In  thoae  monkm 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  man  the  thumb  is  so  shcMtt 
and  weak,  and  the  fingers  so  long  and  slender,  that  tbew 
tips  can  scarcely  be  brought  in  opposition,  and  can  never  be 
opposed  in  near  contact  with  each  other  with  any  d«gree  tt 
force.  Hence  though  admirably  adapted  for  clinging  ronad 
bodies  of  a  certain  size,  as  the  small  Inranehes  of  trees,  fcc 
they  can  neither  s«xe  very  mmuts  objects,  nor  support 
large  ones ;  but  the  hand  of  man  is  adapted  for  all  thass 
and  many  other  purpoaas. 
Itisacreatpeouua^t^,Qj^jiH^^!»t_]M9 ud  ftat 
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an  m  diflbnnt  flnm  each  other ;  snd  in  man  alone  their 
lues  are  totalljr  difbrent  In  ^e  monkeye  all  the  extre- 
mities are  alike  foneed  to  be  organs  of  prdienMon ;  in  the 
«arnivora  all  are  alike  organs  of  prehension  and  support ;  in 
the  lioofi^  animate  all  are  o^ns  oi  support  alone ;  in  man 
the  anterior  or  upper  exttemities  are  entirely  Ibr  prehension, 
the  posterior,  or  lower,  entirely  for  support.  H.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent  (art  '  Orane,*  Diet.  CI.  d' Hist.  Nat)  indeed 
tfaiiike  that  the  absence  or  a  prehensile  power  in  the  hutnau 
foot  is  uneertain,  and  that  the  positkn  of  the  great  toe  may 
be  changed  so  aa  to  convert  the  foot  of  man  into  a  hand, 
like  that  of  the  monkey.  He  says  there  are  peasants  in  the 
Landea  of  Aquitaine  who  are  termed  renmers,  Ttom  col- 
lecting the  resin  of  the  Ptma  maritiriuh  who  aoquin  a 
poirer  of  opposing  the  great  too  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb ; 
but  it  would  surely  be  as  iooorreet  to  deduce  ftom 
the  instances  of  rarely  acqmred  power  in  these  peasants,  or 
in  those  who  are  bum  without  bands,  and  can  write  ^rwoA 
with  their  toes,  that  the  human  foot  is  naturally  an  organ 
of  prehension,  as  it  would  to  assume  that  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  bear  is  erect,  because  a  few  of  his  species  have  been 
tauffht  to  assume  such  a  position  for  a  shorttime. '  Besides, 
in  those  who  have  been  bom  without  hands,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  substitute  their  feet,  the  prehension  of  small 
bodies  has  been  effected  not  by  opposii^  the  great  toe  to 
the  others,  but  by  flexing  its  phuanges  flnnly  against  its 
ball. 

>^th  one  exeeption  (in  the  ftwsil  genus  Anoplotherium) 
uwn  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  bv  the  equality 
in  length  of  all  his  teeth,  and  by  the  e<{ually  dlese  approx- 
imation of  them  all  in  each  jaw.  Even  the  most  antnropo' 
morpheus  apes  (as  the  chimpaaiie  and  orang-outan)  have 
the  canine  teeth  longer  ihm  the  others,  and  an  interval  in 
the  line  of  teeth  in  each  side  of  each  jaw,  to  veoeiTe  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw.  Hie  vertical  position  of 
the  human  teeth,  on  which  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  human  tM,  the  prominent  chin,  depends, 
is  also  quite  peculiar,  and  is  intimately  connected  both  with 
his  erect  attitude,  and  with  the  perfection  of  his  hands,  by 
which  the  divided  food  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  in< 
termaxillary  bones,  in  whioh  the  upper  inoisor  teeth  are 
developed,  have  often  been  described  as  absent  in  man 
■dene;  but  in  fhct  they  are  only  united  to  the  upper  maxil- 
lary bones  at  a  very  early  pwiod  of  the  life  of  the  human 
ftetos.  "Die  extent  of  tw  palatine  portiotts  of  xhete  bones 
is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  fenunina  indsiva,  whieh 
in  nan  are  united  into  one  hole,  iriiich  is  much  neax»  to 
the  incisor  teeth  than  in  any  ({uadrumenous  animal. 

The  smoothness  of  his  skin  and  the  entire  deScienoy  of 
all  natmal  arms  ei^r  of  attack  or  of  defence  are  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  human  raee.  The  face  and  body  of  the 
most  delicate  female  are  indeed  covered  with  hair,  and 
therefore  man  must  be  regarded  as  a  hairy  animal ;  but 
there  is  sufficient  difference  netween  the  fine  colourless  and 
downy  hair  with  which  the  human  body  generally  is  beset, 
and  the  long  silky  or  woolly  hair  with  which  eren  the 
■nroothest  apes  are  corcred,  to  adopt  this  as  an  additional 
specific  character  of  mankind.  Some  parts  of  the  human 
body,  on  the  other  hand,  are  even  more  hairy  thui  those  of 
other  wiimalB,  as  the  aealp,  axiUn,  &e.  In  bis  naturally 
munned  condition,  destitute  ofoither  projecting  teeth  or 
stiong  elaws,  eomed  neither  witii  faanl  scales,  nor  with 
tarislteB,  nw  with  a  thick  Ude,  and  surpassed  in  speed  by 
neoy  his  more  powerftil  antagonists,  man's  condition 
would  seem  most  pitiable,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
animal ;  for  on  all  the  rest  of  those  to  whom  she  has  denied 
the  weapotu  of  attack,  natore  has  bestowed  the  means 
•itiier  of  defence,  or  of  concealment,  or  of  flight.  But  man, 
by  his  superior  reason,  has  subdued  all  other  animals. 
His  inteUect  can  seaiedy  suggest  the  roeelianism  which 
his  hands  cannot  fVame ;  and  be  Ims  made  for  himself  arms 
more  powerful  and  destructive  than  any  other  creature 
wields ;  he  has  clothed  himseV  in  araaour  and  built  walls  of 
defence  ifiAt  which  he  can  defy  the  attacks  of  any  but  hb 
Mlow-men.  Naturally  unwned,  man  has  eonquered  the 
wboto  $rmed  cmtion;  Bome  he  has  drivm  from  their 
abodes,  and  alraoat  exterminated;  otims  he  has  forced  to 
dMtohis  hbow;  and  odicnhe  uses  Ibt his  food, .hit  lAetfa- 
loK  w  his  pleasure. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  human  structure  which  it  is 
now  mcessary  to  notice  is  the  brain,  whose  sise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  fer  surpasses  that  of 
ottMT  ftUtauL  TUi  may  be  at  oaee  aeoit  bf  ttaemag 


the  proportion  whioh  the  craninm,  or  rather  the  cavity 
containing  the  brain,  and  the  flwe.  bear  to  each  other.  In 
many  eases  also  it  may  ho  estimated  hy  what  is  called  the 
fecial  angle  of  Camper,  whieh  is  found  hy  drawing  a  line 
from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  to  that  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone,  and  observing  the  angle  which  it  fonns 
with  another  line  drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  or  (the  head  being  bcld  in 
a  vertical  position)  with  a  horizontal  line.  In  min  the 
fkeial  angle  is  in  the  average  of  Europeans  80*;  in  some 
children  it  is  a  right  angle,  but  in  some  negroes  is 
not  mom  than  70^.  In  the  adult  chimpaniee  (which  ap- 
proaches in  this  respect  nearest  to  man)  the  facial  angle  is 
only  35",  and  in  the  orang  or  satjrr  SC^.  (Owen,*  in  ZooL 
TVww.)  In  other  animals  it  is  still  less,  vxeapt  when  it  is 
ittereaaed  by  the  prominenoe  of  large  frontal  sinuses,  ac  hy 
the  comparative  shortnen  of  the  jaws.  In  regard  to  its 
structure  the  human  htain  exceeds  all  otheis  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  the  numhw  and 
development  of  parts,  in  the  depth  and  number  of  its  eon- 
volutions,  and  in  the  quanti^  of  its  medullaiy  nwtter  in 
proportion  to  the  cortical. 

In  the  eronomy  of  the  human  body  then  are  peculiarities 
not  less  marked  than  those  in  its  structure.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  is  the  ability  which  man  enjoys  of  living 
on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  of  thriving  alike  in 
either  extreme  of  natural  temperaturo.  Thus  the  Green- 
landers  and  Esquimaux  have  reached  between  70°  and  80* 
of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of  AJrica  and  the  red 
man  of  America  live  under  the  equator.  But  even  Eurc- 
peans,  accustomed  to  a  temperate  dimate^  can  hear  either 
of  these  extremes  of  oold  ana  heat,  as  has  been  auffldendy 
proved  by  the  numerous  instances  in  whieh  tiiose  who  have 
gone  on  the  Arotie  expeditions  have  been  obliged  to  winter 
in  high  northern  latitudes ;  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
slight  degree  in  which  European  settlers  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  Africa  are  influenced  by  the  temperature. 

Han  subsists  with  equal  feeility  under  various  degrees  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  valleys,  and  the  elevated  table- 
lands of  South  America,  some  of  which  are  10,000  feet 
high,  an  both  iuhabited  hy  man,  the  barometer  standing 
in  the  one  at  SO.  and  in  the  other  at  only  20  inches.  Con- 
damine  and  Bouguer,  with  their  attendants,  lived  for  three 
weeks  at  a  height  of  14.600  French  feet  above  the  tevel  of 
^o  sea,  where  the  barometer  stood  at  Iflf  inehea,  and  the 
atmiqpherio  pressure  was  therefon  only  a  little  more  than 
h<ui  luat  to  which  Uiey  had  been  aceoatomed. 

In  adaptation  with  his  ablltty  to  inhsJtit  almost  every 
elimate,  man  can  subsist  on  the  most  varied  food.  In  the 
northern  regions,  where  the  earth  is  covered  through  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  j-ear  with  snow,  and  vegetables  of  any 
kind  can  be  procured  only  in  the  smallest  quantity,  the 
Esquimaux  and  Samoiedes  subsist  as  well  on  animal  food 
alone  as  the  European  does  on  the  most  carefrilly  mixed 
diet  ;t  and  on  the  other  hand  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 
xone  is  not  more  inconvenienced  by  his  daily  subsistence  on 
the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam,  rice,  and  other  farinaceous  and 
acid  vegetables.  In  the  temperate  climates,  where  animal 
and  vegetable  food  can  he  procured  with  e^ual  feeility,  man 
is  truly  omnivorous ;  towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  fish 
becomes  more  exdusively  hii  diet ;  and  towards  the  equa- 
tor his  food  is  chiefly  composed  of  vegetaUes:  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  each  case  that  food  which  is  most  univer- 
aally  admted  is  that  which  is  heat  adapted  for  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Thus  then,  in  his  oonparatively  complete  independenoe 
of  the  variations  of  external  eireumstances,  man  stands 
■ione.  It  is  singular  that  the  animals  who  ajmroaiA  most 
neariy  to  blra  in  structure  should  be  amongst  those  who,  in 
this  respeet  of  geographical  distribution,  differ  most  widely 
from  him.  The  chimpanzee  uid  orang-outan,  for  example, 
are  confined  to  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  and  a  few  other  pails  of  Afriee ;  and  even 
in  their  native  countries  Uiey  oeeur  in  hut  small  numben. 
Hm  difficulty  too  ^  nmoving  them  to  coldBr  elimates,  end 
of  preserving  their  Uves  than,  even  with  all  ^  advanlagas 
whieh  huuaa  art  aub  surest,  la  immense  nod  after  a  nw 
months  they  become  diseased  and  die.    Henoe  we  nu^ 

*  Mr.Oim  kMBhswn  tlwt  llw  — Msw— i  tAtih  wwnd  lD|r«w« 
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aonoluile  that  although  be  receives  much  aid  in  Bupporting 
the  extremes  of  climate  from  the  various  means  of  oefenoe 
with  which  his  Eurts  have  aupplied  faini,  there  ia  yet  a 
streugth  and  pliancy  of  frame  in  man  which  paoutiarly 
fit  him  and  him  idone,  for  unimal  diitnbutioiL  over  iaa 
•urftce  of  die  Mrth. 

Man  ia  further  remarkable  ftr  his  slov  growtli,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  during  whidi  be  remains  in  a  state  of 
helplesa  in&ncy  and  of  youth.  The  process  of  ossifteation 
and  the  closure  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  completed 
later  in  him  than  in  any  other  animal ;  he  is  unable  to  seek 
his  own  food  for  at  least  the  three  first  years  of  his  life^ 
and  does  not  attain  to  the  adult  period  or  to  his  full  stature 
till  he  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  The  length  of 
time  to  which  hta  life  may  be  prolonged  is  however  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  any  animal,  and  is  especially 
interesting  when  compared  with  that  of  those  who  in  manr 
respects  resemble  him.  The  greatest  lonrevit^  to  whicn 
the  orangs  attain  is  about  Uiirty  years,  while  in  all  nations 
ot  men  instaooas  oceur  trf  liib  beuig  prolonged  to  upwards 
of  100  years. 

However  widely  mau  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
animals  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  structure  and  economy 
already  detailed,  yet  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Prichard 
iRnearches,  4^,  i.  176)  that  *Taa  sentiments,  feelings, 
sympathies,  internal  consciousness,  and  mind,  and  ttie 
Imbttudes  of  life  and  action  thence  resulting,  are  the  real 
and  essential  characteristics  of  humanity.*  The  difference 
in  these  respects  between  man  and  all  other  animals  is 
indeed  so  great,  that  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
highest  moral  endowmetits  of  animals  are  soown  in  their 
attachment  to  their  offspring;  but  thu  ceases  when  the 
period  of  helplessness  is  past,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
attachment  between  individuals,  except  in  the  associated 
labours  of  some  spedes,  and  the  consentaneous  actions  of 
the  male  and  female  Ibr  the  safety  of  the  o&priog.  The 
arts  of  which  animals  are  capable  are  limited  and  peculiar 
to  each  species;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  erideoee  of  a 
power  of  invention,  or  of  construction  for  any  purpose  be- 
yond that  to  which  the  ordinal  and  instinctive  powers  are 
adapted.  Among  themon&ysthe  adults  meroiseauthmty 
over  the  yout^,  and,  it  is  uia,  maintain  it  even  by  chastise* 
ment;  but  there  is  do  instance  in  which  the  stronger  species 
has  exercised  authority  over  the  weaker,  or  brought  it  into 
a  state  of  servitude.  Even  when  made  the  associates  of 
man,  and  instructed  by  bim,  how  httle  have  animals  learned : 
a  few  unmeaning  tricks  unwilliuKly  performed,  a  few  words 
uttered  and  constantly  repeated,  without  choice  or  a  con- 
ception of  their  meaning,  and  sullen  passive  submission, 
are  in  general  the  best  results  that  can  be  Ibund.  There 
is  not  a  proof  in  the  whole  bistoy  ci  animals  that  an^  ^Mcies 
or  individual  has  ever  made  an  advauee  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  oondition ;  whethw  solitary  or 
tiving  in  herds,  the  habits  of  all  remain  the  same ;  all  of  the 
same  species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  and 
dispositions,  and  esoh  is  in  mental  power  the  same  through- 
out bis  life. 

Contrast  with  these  the  progress  of  man.  In  his  origin 
weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  be  has  not  only  obtained 
dominion  over  all  the  animate  creation,  but  the  very  ele* 
ments  are  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth  he  has 
built  his  houses,  and  constructed  weapons  and  the  imple- 
ments of  art ;  he  uses  the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and 
to  prepare  his  food ;  and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit  bim, 
he  employ  fire  and  water  to  replace  or  to  resist  it  By 
artifloiBl  light  he  has  prevented  tlw  inconvenienees  of  dark- 
nesa;  he  lias  stoppea  and  made  fivers,  and  bu  forced 
desnts,  marshes,  ai^  foresto  alike  to  bear  his  food ;  he  has 
marked  out  and  measured  the  conrsa  of  the  eelsstial  bodies, 
till  he  has  discovered  from  them  the  site  and  fixm  of  the 
earth  that  he  himself  inhabits. 

In  intimate  connection  with  lua  eialted  mental  endow- 
ments is  man's  peculiar  possession  of  language.  Other 
animals  are  naturally  speechless,  not  from  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  their  organs  (for  man  can  teach  some 
them  to  imitate  him),  but  ftom  their  inability  to  form 
those  associations  of  ideas  which  are  essential  to  the  con- 
struction and  utterance  of  words. 

The  peculiarities  above  described  will  probably  be  deemed 
sufBomt  to  justUy  the  separation  of  man  as  a  distinct 
^eoias  from  ul  others  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  these 
nqieeta  indeed  the  diSbrenee  between  the  lowest  man  and 
wf  anhaal  ia  for  greatsr  than  the  ehanfa  whiidi  any  speoBs , 


can  be  proved  or  supposed  to  have  unde^ne  in  any  perisi 
of  time,  and  under  however  varied  circumstances ;  so  that 
if  degreee  of  difference  of  this  kind  could  be  measured,  then 
would  probably  be  as  much  justice  as  oonvenienoe  in  the 
classificationsoftbose  naturalists  who  have  separated  naa 
ttom  other  annnab  to  the  greatest  possible  diataDce  br 
oonstitntio^  of  the  aingle  ^eoies  a  separate  genua  ud 
order. 

We  oune  now  to  the  consideration  of  Uie  vuialioas  Is 
which  the  general  dunotmstiea  of  the  human  raee  nc 

subject 

Varieties  in  form  are  of  course  chiefly  r^errible  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  structure  and  proportion  of  the  parts  (tf  tiie 
skeleton,  and  we  find  the  most  marked  characters  of  ths 
different  races  in  the  varied  forms  of  theskuD.  Dr.  Prichard 
(Seiearchet,  i.,  281)  refers  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
skuU  to  three  principal  divisions:— 1st  The  symmetriesi 
or  oval  form,  in  which  are  included  all  those  of  the  Indo- 
Atlantic,  or  Iranian  nations,  comprising  the  countries  fen 
the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  Indiui  Oeean,  indndiBg 
the  whole  of  Hindustan  and  the  Deooan,  as  as  Fcxbs 
and  Arataa;  and  from  the  Oangea  to  tiie  borders  of  the 
Atlantic,  including  the  nmih  of  Africa  and  iMarly  the  wfask 
of  Europe.  In  this  variety  the  head  is  rounder  than  in  the 
others,  the  forehead  is  more  expanded,  and  the  upper  ja«- 
bones  and  sygomatic  arches  are  so  formed  as  to  give  tk 
foee  an  oval  shape,  while  it  is  neuty  on  a  plane  with  tie 
forehead  and  cheek-bones,  and  does  not  project  towards  the 
lower  part  Tbe  cheek-bones  neither  project  oatwards  sad 
laterally,  nor  forwards.  The  alveolar  process  of  the  uppti 
jaw  is  well  rounded  and  slightly  curvea  vertically,  so  thst 
the  teeth  are  almost  exactly  perpendicular.  2iid.  TU 
narrow  and  elongated,  or  pn^athous  skull,  which  is  finmd 
in  the  Negroes,  the  Papuas,  Alfourous,  New  Zealandeg. 
Australians,  and  other  n^hbouring  oceanic  mtioB^  ui 
of  which  tbe  most  marked  specimens  oeeur  in  tbe  w^if* 
of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  duef  oharaoter  of  these  sk^ii 
that  they  give  the  idea  of  lateral  compreasion  and  d<ngi> 
tion.  The  cheek-bones  prueet  forward  and  not  outwsii 
The  upper  jaw  is  lengthened  and  fffojects  forwards,  giriac 
to  the  aJveoutr  ridge  and  the  teeth  a  similar  projection,  w 
thus  diminisbing  tbe  facial  angle.  3rd.  The  bniad  sal 
square-ftced,  or  pyramidal  skull,  which  is  that  of  the  Ti- 
ranian,or  northern  Asiatic  natioiu,  Samoiedes,  Yuk^en. 
Koriscs.  Tscbuktschi,  Kamtchadales,  Tungusians,  Chiooe, 
Indo-Chinese,  Tai^tians  and  Japanese,  part  of  the  Taitai 
race,  and  of  the  Finnish  nations  of  Europe,  the  Esqw- 
maux,  the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  tbe  Hottentots.  TV 
Mongols  afford  a  good  specimen  of  this  form,  and  At 
Esquimaux  an  exa^erated  one.  Its  moat  striking  ehane- 
tw  ia  the  latual  or  outward  projection  of  tbe  aysoniata,  m 
that  lines  drawn  from  each,  touehii4[  the  aides  of  tk 
ftontal  bme,  will  meet  only  a  little  above  the  apex  of 
ffurehead.  The  cheek-bones  project  from  nndtt  tne  midlk 
of  tbe  orbit,  and  turn  backwards  in  a  large  arch  or  aegmoa 
of  a  circle.  Tbe  <a-bits  are  large  and  deep ;  the  upper  ptft 
of  tbe  fkce  remarkably  plane  and  fiat ;  and  the  naMl-botic^ 
as  well  as  the  space  Mtween  the  eyebrows,  nearly  oa  tke 
same  plane  with  the  cheek-bones. 

The  varieties  of  features  dependent  on  the  diflTeraiccs  is 
the  form  of  ^e  frame-work  just  described  will  be  at  obbs 
evident   The  first  variety  is  distinguished  by  an  evenuK 
and  r^ularity  of  features,  an  absence  of  any  excessive  pr»- 
minence  of  one  part  in  proporticm  to  the  other,  a  smooth  sad 
gentlyHTounded  cheek,  compressed  and  small  lips^  a  fofl 
and  prominent  chin,  aiid  tbe  whole  free  of  a  tiderably  ic-  | 
gular  oval  tana.  It  is  probable  that  among  Enropesa  j 
nations  the  Greeks  have  dbplayed  the  greatest  perfecMa  | 
in  the  form  of  the  bead,  at  least  according  to  the  Bnropwi  i 
standard  of  perfection.    Blumenbach  has  deacribed  s 
Greek  skuU  in  his  collection,  which,  in  the  beauty  of  iis 
form,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  finest  works  of  Gredaa 
sculpture,  and  renders  it  probable  that  tbe  latter  were  atOal 
copies  of  nature,  and  not  as  some  have  supposed,  ideal  eon- 
positions,  intended  to  give  the  expression  of  eulied  a-  i 
tellect  or  of  dignity.   The  same  author  describes  also  tie  I 
skull  of  a  Georgian  woman,  equally  remarkable  for  ffi 
el^ance  and  symmetry,  and  says  that  its  form  9pea  \ 
exactly  with  that  of  the  bead  of  a  marble  statue  of  a  nympk  | 
in  the  Townlsy  Cdlleotion.  i 

The  featursa  enresponding  with  the  narrow  elMKSii'  | 
skull  are  distinguished  1^  the  juominenccb  of  the  ia*i^ 
from  which  they  W^S^^^^f^ifym^  maim 
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mat  character.  The  ampntaeit  nanow.  and  retreating 
forahead ;  the  scarcely  prominent  nose,  with  its  wide  ex- 
panded nostrils ;  the  thick  protruding  lips,  and  the  retreat- 
ing i^n;  the  projecting  cheeks,  and  the  heavy  jaws,  com- 
bine to  add  to  the  characteristics  which  approximate,  though 
they  do  not  identify,  the  form  of  ttw  negro  with  that  of 
animals. 

Tbe  features  of  the  third  variety  differ  scarcely  leas  from 
the  European  than  tbose  of  tbe  negro,  but  in  a  different  di- 
rectioa.  Instead  of  the  long  and  prominent  face,  ve  here 
flodafiKe  which  is  broadest  transversely  from  onecheek-bone 
to  the  other ;  and  which,  as  it  gradually  narrows,  both  above 
and  beIow»  acquires  mmwhat  of  a  lozenge-shape.  The  doh 
is  flat,  tbe  space  between  the  eyes  generallv  depressed,  and 
theeyea  themselves  most  A^uent^  placea  obliquely,  with 
their  internal  angles  descendmg  towards  the  nose,  rounded 
and  open ;  tbe  tips  larse,  but  not  so  prominent  as  those  of 
the  negro ;  the  chin  iliort,  but  not  retreating  under  the 
lips. 

But  these  varieties  are  not  separated  by  very  dcBnite 
limits.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  negroes  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  European  character  of  their  fea- 
tures ;  and  daily  observation  snows  Europeans  who,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  skull,  the  lowneas  of  tne  forehead,  and 
tbe  prominence  of  the  jaws,  closely  approximate  to  the 
nesro;  while  others  in  their  features  resemble  the  broad 
and  flat-Jkoed  Tartan  or  Cbinaaa  Within  each  of  those 
varieties  moreover  an  included  numerous  smaller  divisions, 
which  are  certainly,  thouji^  less  prominenUy,  distinct  in 
their  features.  The  varieties  of  national  appearance  between 
the  Scotch,  English.  French,  and  Germans,  for  example, 
are  in  general  distinguishable,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  their  differences.  Similar  suhdivisions  of  cha- 
racter exist  among  all  the  varieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals between  the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a 
regular  and  nearly  perfect  series,  of  which  the  Esquimaux 
and  negro  might  occupy  the  extremities,  and  tbe  European 
the  middle  place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features  of 
the  one,  ana  the  narrow,  elongated,  and  depressed  skull 
and  fece  of  the  other. 

Differences  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  (on  which  depend 
some  important  differences  in  the  external  ferm  of  the 
body)  have  been  often  supposed  characteristic  of  different 
ra«M  of  men.  But  from  an  extended  series  of  observnlions 
by  Professor  Weber,  it  has  .been  lately  shown  that  every 
form  of  the  pelvis  which  devistes  firom  the  ordinary  type, 
in  whatever  race  it  may  most  fVequently  occur,  finds  its 
analogues  in  other  races.  He  has  arranged  the  various 
shapes  of  the  human  pelvis  in  four  classes,  the  oval,  the 
round,  the  square,  and  the  cuneiform  or  oblong ;  and  he 
shows  that  although  the  first  is  the  most  general  form  in 
Europeans,  the  second  in  the  Amerioans,  the  third  in  the 
Mongolians,  and  tbe  last  in  the  Africans,  yet  that  specimens 
of  each  kind  may  be  found  in  all  tbe  different  rsoes. 

Hie  chest  of  the'  n^ro  is  somewlut  more  expanded  than 
that  of  the  European,  the  sternum  more  arched,  the  ribs 
larger  and  more  roundly  curved.  In  general  aho  the 
neero's  fore-arm,  measured  in  proportion  to  his  upper  arm 
ana  to  the  height  of  tbe  body,  is  longer  than  in  toe  Euro- 
pean. The  knees  of  negroes  often  appear  to  Europeans 
misshapen,  the  bones  of  the  leg  bending  out  from  beneath 
Lhem,  and  the  feet  turned  outwards  in  the  manner  com- 
monly called  splay-footed.  Tbe  tibia  and  fibula  alio  are 
rather  more  convex  than  in  Europeans ;  the  feet  are  flat, 
md  the  OS  calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  nearly  in  a 
itraight  line  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus;  and  tbe  gastro- 
;nemii  muscles  have  the  greater  part  of  their  mass  high  up 
n  the  legi,  so  that  the  calves  seem  to  encroach  upon  the 
lams.  Tne  hands  are  generally  narrow ;  the  flngns  long 
uod  very  flexible. 

It  is  Rom  dwse  modUIeations  which  the  nwro  presents, 
lUd  taking^  extreme  cases  of  each  peculiarity,  that  there  has 
ppeared  some  ground  for  supposing  the  nesro  to  form  a 
[Tilde  intermediate  between  theEuropean  ana  the  mcmkey. 
)ut  there  is  no  character  in  which  the  difference  between  the 
Dwest  negro  and  the  highest  ape  is  not  many  limes  greater 
ban  that  between  the  same  negro  and  the  highest  European ; 
nd  in  all  the  important  points  of  structure  which  we  have 
Iready  mentioned  the  differences  which  the  negro  presents 
re  but  slight  The  length  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  some* 
'hat  more  backward  situation  of  tbe  foramen  raagoum,  the 
ecrease  of  the  fecial  angle,  and  the  projection  of  the  teeth, 
epend  almost  entirely  on  tin  prominence  of  the  alveolar 
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process  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and  if  a  slight  alio  wanes  be 

made  for  it,  the  negro  m  these  points  resembles  <he  Euro- 
pean. So  also,  in  the  prominence  of  his  two  ossa  nasi« 
the  position  of  tbe  cranium  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
face,  the  equal  length  and  approximation  of  aU  Us  te^h, 
the  full  development  of  the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes, 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  wanting  in  all  apes,  and  numer* 
ous  other  essential  characteristics,  there  is  no  diSorence  be- 
tween tbe  two  races.  At  tbe  same  time  therefore  that  it  is 
allowed  that  the  characters  of  form  which  the  lowest  class 
of  negroes  presents  are  more  like  those  of  tbe  monkey  than 
those  of  the  European  are,  it  is  certain  that  tbe  approxima- 
tion is  but  slight,  and  that  a  vast  space  is  still  left  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  ooincldes  with  this  degradation 
of  fbrm  a  very  low  degree  of  intelle<!tual  development,  but 
it  is  not  lower  than  that  of  tbe  Esquimaux  and  Hottentots 
and  many  of  the  third  variety,  who  in  some  respects,  as  the 
breadth  of  the  skull  and  face,  are  even  more  distantly 
removed  from  the  monkeys  than  Europeans  are. 

Considerable  differonces  occur  in  the  general  stature  of 
the  several  races  of  mankind.  In  the  temperate  climates 
of  Europe  the  general  height  varies  ftom  41  to  6  feet ;  the 
instances  in  which  individuals  have  fhllen  fer  short  or  have 
much  exceeded  this  standard  are  too  exceptional  to  be  taken 
into  a  general  aosount.  [Dwakf  ;  Giant.]  Among  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Amwica  great  varieties  occur.  The 
Peruvians,  tbe  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fu^  and  of  Nootka 
Sound,  tbe  Esquimaux,  and  the  Cbaymas  are  all  described 
as  very  diminutive;  while  the  PByaguas,Caribees,Cherokeeg, 
andthe  natives  of  the  regions  immediately  north  of  Canadaare 
said  to  be  generally  much  above  the  standard  of  Europeans. 
The  beightof  the  Patagonians  also,  though  often  exaggerated, 
is  yet  remarkable ;  the  most  authentic  accounts  asree  that 
they  commonly  attain  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  that  they 
not  unf^uenily  surpass  it  The  standard  of  height  among 
tbe  Africans  appears  about  the  same  as  that  of  Europeans. 
The  Hottentots  are  below  the  general  size,  aud  tbe  Bush- 
men still  more  so,  for  among  .hem  4}  feet  is  said  to  he  the 
average  heightof  the  men,  and  4  feet  that  of  the  women.  The 
Cnffres  on  ue  contra^,  the  neighbouring  tribe  to  tbe  Hot- 
tentots, are  distinguished  fer  tbeir  height  and  strength. 
The  people  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  the  Laplanders  and 
Samoiedes  in  Europe  are  generally  shorter  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wanner  climates,  but  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
who  in  other  respects  much  lesemble  them,  are  of  about  the 
same  stature  as  tbe  rest  of  the  Europeans^ 

With  these  varieties  in  stature  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  amounts  of  physical  power  possessed  by  different  na- 
tions. Tbe  result  of  all  observation  has  been  the  exact 
coutrary  of  popular  belief,  which  ascribes  a  decrease  of  phy- 
sical strength  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  intellectual 
power  acquired  by  civilizaUon.  Tbe  Spaniards  in  tbeir  first 
intercourse  with  America  found  the  natives  in  gennal  much 
weaker  than  themselTes;  and  the  inability  of  me  natives  to 
sustain  the  severe  labour  of  the  mines  led  to  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  African  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  eoual  to  three  or 
fbur  Indians.  Heame  and  others  have  round  the  same 
feebleness  in  the  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  Pallas  m  the  Buriats.  But  the 
most  exact  obser\'uti(Hiswere  made  by  Peron  with  tbe  dyna^ 
mometer  upon  12  natives  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  17  of 
New  Holland,  56  of  tbe  Island  of  Timor,  17  Frenchmen 
belongiiK  to  tbe  expedition,  and  14  Englishmen  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  mean  results  were  as 
follows:— 

Strength  StrooKtli 
of  the  Anu.  «t  (be  Luiaf. 

KUogTwnmM. 

Van  Dieman's  Land  .    .  50*6 

New  Holland  ....  50'8  .  .  10*2 

Timor   58*7  .  .  11*6 

France   69-2  .  .  15-2 

England   71*4  .  .  16*3 

The  substance  on  which  the  varieties  of  colour  in  tbe 
human  race  depend,  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  soft  and  most 
internal  layers  of  the  cuticle ;  the  true  skin  (cutis,  derma), 
is  similar  in  all  nations,  and  the  outer  hardened  layers  of 
the  cuticle  have  only  a  light  tinge  of  the  colour  of  those 
beneath  them,  wbich  con&tituto  what  is  often  called  the  rele 
mucosum.  [Cuticlb;  Skim-I  Hie  human  complexion 
depends  in  part  on  the  condition  of  the  cutis  and  its  vessels, 
and  in  part  on  that  of  the  cuticle.  In  white  pa(ions,  aoc  ~' 
ing  to  the  fulness  or  comparatiif^         ^  ^ 
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vaiadv  of  the  skin,  we  fiod  all  the  gwUttons  of  complexioti, 
ftom  the  deep  niddinesB  of  full  health,  to  the  blanched 
pallor  of  sickneu;  and  in  oegroea,  the  same  changes  are 
-Jidicaled  hy  a  greater  intensity  of  the  blacknew  and  by  a 
dnll  leaden  hue.  These  differences  bowerer  chiefly  charac- 
terise individuals  ;  the  national  Tariations  depend  rather  on 
the  ei*ttcle.  A  thick  and  opaque  tfaoui^h  colonrletia  cuticle, 
obscurinc  the  blood  ttf  the  cutis,  assists  greatly  in  giTing 
that  deadneas  of  hue  and  phlegmatic  ■speet  which  distin- 
guishes some  Baropeaiu  nom  others  who  with  a  thinner 
and  more  translucent  epidsnia  are  mariced  a  flovid 
ruddy  complexion.  As  the  cuticle  becomes  darker  in  colour, 
it  OMCures  more  completely  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the 
Buljacent  tissue,  and  hence  it  is  only  in  nations  of  light 
complexion  that  sudden  blushing  or  paleness  is  at  once 
perceptible. 

With  the  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  there  gene- 
rally coincide  analogous  differences  in  the  hair  and  eyes. 
It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  colouring  matter  is  the  same 
in  all ;  being  combined  in  the  cuticle  vith  its  peculiar  cells 
and  scales,  m  the  hair  with  a  homy  substance,  and  in  the 
ehoroid  membrane  and  uvea  with  their  minute  roundish 
particles. 

I^.  Friehatd  refers  alt  the  diffltreaoes  of  complexion  in 
man  to  three  principal  varietie.  ' — 1.  The  Helanooomous, 
or  black-bairecC  which  is  the  complexion  generally  prevalent 
except  in  ^e  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 

coincident  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  a  deep  black,  as  in 
some  Africans,  to  a  m'jch  lighter  or  more  dilute  shade.  In 
the  copper-coloured  nations  of  America  and  Africa  the  dusky 
hue  is  combined  with  red,  while  in  the  olive-coloured  races 
of  Asia  it  is  mixed  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  In  intensity  of 
colour  there  is  every  shade  from  the  black  of  the  Sen^l 
negro  to  the  light  olive  of  the  northern  Hindus,  and  from 
the  latter  tbere  may  be  traced  every  variety  of  shade  among 
the  Persians  and  other  Asiatics,  to  the  complexion  of  the 
swarthy  Spaniards,  and  of  black-haired  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral. 2.  The  Leucous,  or  Albino  variety,  examples  of  which 
occur  in  all  countries  [Albino],  but  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently in  hot  climates.  Tbey  ate  distinguished  by  the 
total  absence  of  the  colourinx  matter  of  the  cuticle,  hair,  and 
eyes;  henoe  tbeir  skin  is  of  a  milk-white  or  pinkisb-huo, 
the  hair  silky-white  or  at  most  yellowish,  the  iris  rosy  and 
the  pupil  intensely  red.  3.  The  Xanthous,  or  yellow-haired 
variety,  which  includes  all  those  individuals  who  have  light- 
brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red  hair.  Their  general  com- 
plexion ts  &ir,  acquiring  on  exposure  to  heat  and  light  not 
a  brown  hue,  but  more  or  less  of  a  red  tinL  The  eyes  are 
light  ooloured.  This  is  the  variety  most  prevalent  in  the 
temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose  climate 
seems  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  bodv  con- 
nected with  it  This  variety  may  spring  up  in  any  olack- 
haired  tribe;  as  it  has  in  the  Jews,  who,  though  generally 
black  luured,  (oeaent  many  examples  of  the  light  fair  com- 
plexion and  reddish  hair.  Dr.  Priehard  also  adduces  (Re- 
iearches,  &c.t  i.  S28)  ample  evidence  that  instances  of  this 
variety  occur  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Rus- 
sians, Laplanders.  Tartars,  and  other  Melanocomous  races 
of  the  least  swarthy  shade,  but  among  the  Egyptians,  Afri- 
can negroes,  and  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  The  majority 
of  these  last  cases  have  been  confounded,  under  the  term 
of  white  negroes,  with  the  real  Albinos ;  but  tbey  differ 
from  them  in  the  more  ruddy  hue  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
of  the  iris,  the  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and  the  flaxen  or  red 
colour  ofthe  hair. 

Other  varieties  besides  those  of  colour  occur  in  the  skin 
and  it*  appendages.  The  skin  of  many  tribes  of  negroes  is 
peculiarly  sleek  and  oily,  from  the  abundance  of  sebaceous 
and  perspiratory  secretion.  From  many  also  there  is 
emitted  a  peculiarly  strong  odour,  and  Humbtddt  says  that 
the  Peruvians  can  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone  distinguish 
the  European,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  negro.  The 
cuticle  of  the  dark  tribes  is  thicker  and  coarser  tlun  that  of 
white  nations,  and,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  separating 
the  latter  into  two  layers,  it  has  been  imagined  that  there 
is  no  rete  muoosum,  or  soft  cuticle,  in  Europeans.  The 
hair  also  varies  almost  as  much  in  its  texture  as  in  its 
colour.  Its  chief  varieties  are  observed  in  the  copious,  long, 
soft,  and  more  or  less  curly  hair  of  various  colours  in  the 
European ;  the  strong,  straight,  and  scanty  hair  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders ;  and  tixe  black,  floe,  wiry,  crisp  hair  of  the 
negro.  A  Tonr  general  characteristic  of  the  darker-coloured 
natumt  is  cifmr  on  entire  want  of  beard,  or  a  very  scanty  I 


one  developed  later  in  liffe  than  in  the  white  taoes.  Mr 
Lawrence  (Lecturet,  S72)  has  adduced  proofb  of  this  in  the 
Mongols,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays,  South  Sea  Is 
landers,  negroes,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and  Soutb 
America ;  but  the  &ct  has  been  somewbat  obscured  b;  tiw 
practice,  which  is  generally  prevalent  among  thrae  natiMs, 
of  extirpating  (he  little  hair  which  tbey  have. 

In  the  performance  of  the  several  fbnctions  of  the  eco- 
nomy, if  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any  fixed  differraee  ex- 
ist* in  the  several  race*  of  men,  except  in  ea*ea  in  wibdi 
the  variation  is  doe  to  the  differenoe  of  eUiiiate>  and  oeeon 
alike  in  all  nee*  when  subjected  to  the  same  inBitenoes. 
In  ph3rsic»!  endowments  also,  however  great  may  be  the 
distance  between  the  degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
votion possessed  by  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations,  yet  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  all  tbere  maybe  tneed 
the  same  mental  endowments,  similar  natural  prejudices  and 
impressions,  tbe  same  consciousness,  sentiments,  sympathies, 
propensities,  in  short  a  common  physical  nature,  or  a  com- 
mon mind.   (See  Pricbard's/feMorvAer.) 

This  accordance  in  the  physiological  and  paydrical 
properlies  of  all  nations  affordis  one  of  the  strongest 
ssible  argoment*  in  &vour  of  iho  irfiole  human  race 
ing  but  one  species ;  Ibr,  as  Dr.  Ptichard  observes,  *  the 
physiol<^ealdMraetenofraoearaliaUe  to  few  and  nnim- 
portant  variations;*  and  therefbre  when  we  find  that  in  a 
nnmber  of  individuals  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
globe  no  other  difference*  occur,  either  in  the  av»aee  leng^ 
of  life,  or  the  extreme  length  occasionally  attained,  in  tbe 
periods  of  gestation,  of  inhney,  of  puberty,  and  of  other 
changes  in  tbe  economy,  or  in  the  nabito,  instioets.  oi&e- 
tions,  and  intellectual  fKulties,  than  may  be  fairiy  attributed 
to  the  differences  of  external  circumstances,  it  may  be  at 
once  concluded  that  they  are  at!  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  the  offspring  of  one  common  stock.  This  argo- 
ment receives  support  from  tfaefoct  that  in  manyanimaU,e( 
which  fVom  their  lorms  alone  it  might  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  whether  tbey  belonged  to  the  same  or  different  speeii% 
adivenitvoccurs  in  ihetrphysidt^cal  characters.  Thusdk 
wolfand  dog,  though  in  many  oihar  respects  closelyresemUiif 
each  other,  differ  m  the  period  of  gestation,  tbe  she- wolf  c■^ 
rying  her  young  ninety  days,  andthebitdi  (ofWhateveraric^ 
only  sixty-two  or  sixty-three.  In  like  manner  the  dog  ii 
strongly  distinguished  from  tho  wolf  in  bis  indinatloOf  vhicft 
is  everywhere  observable,  to  associate  with  man  ;  and  die  fin, 
from  both  the  wolf  and  dog,  in  his  solitary  habits.  Y«  is 
form  these  three  agree  so  nearly,  that  some  naturriists  have 
deemed  them  to  be  tbe  same  species.  Similar  diflbrencei 
may  be-  observed  in  the  ox  kind,  between  the  domesticated 
ox  and  the  bison  and  bufialo,  which,  though  nearly  rdattd 
to  him  in  form,  are  totally  opposite  in  disposition  and  habits. 
So  alio  the  most  marked  differences  between  tbe  sfaeep  (in 
all  its  varieties)  and  tbe  goat  are  to  be  found  in  their  ia- 
stincts  and  consequent  modes  of  lifb;  and  ao  on  throagh 
numberless  other  instances,  all  tending  to  prove  the  per- 
manence of  philological  and  psychical  chamcters  in  eack 
species,  and  their  comparative  independence  of  those  is- 
ffuences  by  which  modifications  in  form  and  colour  are  pr»- 
duced. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  show  that  the  atmetaial  ^ 
ferences  which  seem  to  distinguish  so  clearly  the  serari 
nations  of  mankind  coincide  with  similar  variations  in  other 
animals  which  are  descended  from  a  common  stock.  Suck 
variations  occur  especially  in  animals  which  have  been  d!>- 
mesticated,  and  thus  subjected  to  influences  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  those  under  which  man  has  fallen  in 
tbe  progress  or  decline  of  civilization.  No  one,  for  exam- 
ple, will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  varieties  of  dogs(«hid 
there  is  reason  to  believe  are  all  of  one  species)  ptvpnt 
fhr  greater  differences  in  form  and  coknir,  and  in  scrm 
parts  of  their  habits  and  instinct^  than  any  that  are  obaarwd 
in  man.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  iu  the  moit 
highly  domesticated  races,  as  the  spaniel,  tbe  cranium  ii 
more  fblly  developed,  and  recedes  fbrtfaer  from  the  Ibrm  of 
the  skull  proper  to  the  wolf;  than  in  those  -which  are  lett 
cultivated,  as  the  mastiff.  In  this  we  con  trace  a  soiee  sf 
varieties  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  monkey,  the  negra 
and  the  highly  civilised  European. 

The  races  of  swine  present  even  more  remarkable  is- 
stances  of  variation,  which  have  been  particularly  deserifaed 
by  Blumenbach  {Beytrage  zur  Natur^egchJ).  It  is  certaia 
that  theiB  all  descend  from  the  wfld  boir ;  and  it  is  equaUy 
certain  tkat  swine  w^iflj^gigw^Jp^^eiici^tiU  amk 
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there  by  the  Spaniards.  Yet  in  that  county  they  have  al- 
ready degenerated  into  breeds  very  different  mmeach  other 
and  fh)m  their  original.  Those  taken  to  Cubagua  became 
a  race  with  toes  half  a  span  long,  and  those  of  Cuba  became 
more  than  twice  as  targe  as '  their  pn^nitors.  In  Nor- 
mandy the  swine  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  bone  of 
the  hmd  Ue.  Swine  with  solid  booft  were  known  to  the  an- 
tients,  and  Targe  breeds  of  them  are  found  in  Hunganr  and 
Sweden.  In  some  also  the  hoof  is  divided  into  five  clens.  In 
Ouinea  they  have  long  ears  couched  upon  the  back ;  in  China, 
t  large  pendant  belly  and  very  short  legs ;  at  Cape  Verd  and 
other  places,  very  lai^  curved  tusks.  Thus  tnen  in  on* 
species  we  find  changes  even  greater  than  those  which  occur 
among  men ;  and  as  to  the  most  important,  Blumenbach 
saya  that  the  whole  difference  between  the  cranium  of  the 
negro  and  that  of  a  European  is  by  no  means  greater  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  cranium  of  the  wild  boar  and 
that  of  the  domestic  swine.  An  examination  of  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  horses,  oxen,  goats,  cats,  rabbits,  and  still 
more  of  domestic  fowl,  would  in  like  manner  ahow  that  all 
these  species,  even  while  under  observation,  are  subject  to 
greatcv  vuiations  than  are  found  in  the  dtfiierent  races  of 
men. 

In  leqwct  of  colour,  a  pa&ot  analogy  holds  between  the 
varieties  of  domestic  animals  apd  tnose  of  men.  In  all 
those  enumerated  above,  examples  occur  of  the  melaao- 
comouB,  leucous,  and  xanthous  varieties  springint;  up 
casually  or  existing  constantly  in  ^ticular  breeds.  Thus 
even  in  England  tne  cattle  of  differeut  counties  may  be 
re<'-ognised  by  their  colour  as  well  as  their  forms.  Azara 
remarks  of  the  horses  and  oxen  of  Paraguay  (where  both 
species  have  run  wild  and  multiplied  very  rapidly)  that 
while  all  those  that  are  domesticated  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  those  that  are  wild  have  all  the  same  colour ;  the 
horses  a  chesnut  or  hay-brown,  the  oxen  reddish-biown  on 
the  back  and  black  on  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  analogy  between  the  variations  to  which  domesticated 
(and  more  rudy  wild)  animals  are  subject,  and  those  which 
are  observed  in  men,  is  a  fltrong  argument  for  the  unit^  of 
the  human  species.  Another  woich  deserves  much  weight 
is  drawn  from  the  propagation  of  the  several  races.  It  is 
well  known  that  among  all  other  animals  the  hybrid  pro- 
ductions of  parents  of  different  species  are  either  quite 
barren  or  so  little  prolific  that  they  soon  become  extinct, 
and  that  an  iutermmiate  race  cannot  be  maintained  even  to 
the  second  generation  without  a  return  to  the  pure  blood  of 
one  or  other  parent.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  observed 
among  domestic  animals  that  the  progeny  of  different  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species  exceed  iu  vigour,  and  are  even 
more  proli&c  than  their  parents ;  so  that  intermediate  races 
are  apt  very  soon  to  become  more  numerous  than  the  ori- 
ginals from  which  they  sprung.  Exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  the  human  race.  All  nations  prop^te 
together  with  equal  &cility,  and  Dr.  Priehard  has  shown 
that  the  progeny  of  parents  of  different  nations  have  in 
many  instances  exceeded  those  from  whom  tbqr  sprang 
in  vigour  and  in  the  tendency  to  multiplieatiotL 

Lastly,  a  consideration  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
■re  subject  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  com- 
mon to  all,  though  modified  in  diffarent  oUmates,  and  though 
a  few  produced  by  local  eircnmstances  are  peculiar  to  inoi- 
■vidual  tribes. 

From  these  facts  therefore,  by  which  it  is  shovrn  that  in 
all  those  characters  in  which  external  circumstances  have 
least  influence  the  whole  human  race  aeree,  while  in  others 
more  easily  modified  they  present  only  uose  changet»  which 
axe  observed  to  an  equal  or  even  a  greater  extent  in  animals 
known  to  have  descended  from  a  common  stock,  it  may 
Ckirl^  ba  concluded  that  mankind  is  composed  of  but  one 
speciet.  The  characters  of  this  species  given  by  Blumen- 
biush.  and  j;enerally  reoeived,  are:  'Erec^  two-lumdcd,  un- 
armed, ntiODal,  endowed  with  speech ;  a  wominont  <jnn ; 
Ebur  incisor  teeth  above  and  below ;  all  the  teeth  equally 
approximated ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  same  length  as  the 
Mhers ;  the  lower  incisors  erect.*  The  same  authcH-  divides 
Jie  species  into  five  varieties,  whose  characters  are  as  fol- 
ows  (Lawrence,  Leeturet,  p.  477): — 1.  Caucasian  variety : 

vhite  skin,  either  with  a  fair  rosy  tint,  or  inclining  to 
yrown ;  red  cheeks ;  hair  black,  or  of  the  various  lighter 
solours,  copious,  soft,  and  generally  curved  «  waving.  £-ides 
Lark  in  those  with  brown  skin ;  light  in  the  fbir  or  rosy 
tompiexioned.  Large  cranium  with  small  ftioe ;  the  upper 
tod  anterior  regions  of  the  formec  particularly -developed, 


and  the  latter  felling  jperpendicuiarly  under  them.  Facs 
oval  and  straight,  with  distinct  features ;  expanded  forehead, 
narrow  and  rather  aquiline  nose,  and  small  mouth;  front 
teeth  of  both  jaws  perpendicular;  lips,  particularly  the 
lower,  gently  turned  out ;  chin  full  and  rounded.  Moral 
feelings  and  intellectual  powers  most  energetic,  and  suscep- 
tibleof  the  highest  development  end  culture.  This  varie^ 
includes  all  the  antient  and  modern  Europeans  except  the 
Finns ;  Uie  former  and  ]u«sent  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia, 
as  for  as  the  River  Oby.  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tiie  Ganges 
(that  is,  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Chaldsans ;  the  Sarmor 
tians,  Scythians,  aud  Parthians;  the  Philistines,  Phmni- 
cians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  generally;  the 
Tartars,  properly  so  called;  the  tribes  actually  occupying 
the  chain  of  Caucasus ;  the  Georgians,  Circassians,  Hin- 
grelians,  Armenians ;  the  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Af- 
gbauns.  and  Hindus  of  high  castes) ;  and  the  northern  AM- 
cans,  the  Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Guanches. 

2.  The  Mongolian  variety : — characterised  by  olive  colour, 
which  in  many  cases  is  very  light,  and  black  eyes  ;  black, 
straight,  strong,  and  thin  hair ;  little  or  no  beard ;  bead  oi 
a  square  form,  with  small  and  low  forehead ;  broad  and 
flattened  face,  with  the  features  running  together;  the 
glabella  flat  and  very  broad;  nose  small  and  flat;  rounded 
cheeks,  projecting  externallv ;  narrow  and  linear  aperture 
of  the  eye-lids  ;  eyes  placed  very  obliquely  ;  slight  projec- 
tion of  the  chin ;  lai^  ears ;  thick  lips ;  stature,  particu* 
larly  in  the  countries  near  the  north  pole,  inferior  to  that 
ofEuropeans.  Itincludes  the  tribes  ofCentral  and  Northern 
Asia,  as  the  Montrols,  Calmucks,  and  Buriais;  the  Mant> 
choos,  Dorurians,  Tungooaes,  and  Coreana ;  the  Samoiedes, 
Yukagers,  Koriacs,  TBcbuktschi.  and  Kamtchadales ;  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  and  Boolan, 
of  Tonquin,  Cc«bin-Cbina,  Ava,  Pegu,  Cambodia.  I^om, 
and  Siam;  the  Finnish  races  of  Northern  Europe  as  the 
Laplanders  and  the  tribes  of  Esquimaux. 

3.  The  Ethiopian  variety:— skin  and  eyes  black;  hair 
black  and  woo  lly;  skuU  compressed  laterally  and  elon- 
gated towards  the  front ;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slant- 
mg;  cheek'bones  prominent;  jaws  narrow  and  projecting; 
upper  front  teeth  oblique;  chin  receding.  Ine  ejm 
prominent;  the  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  mth 
the  extended  jaw ;  the  lips,  and  particularif  the  upper  one, 
thick.  All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  included  in  the 
first  variety,  belong  to  this. 

4.  The  American  varie^ skin  dark,  and  more  or  less  of  a 
red  tint;  black,  straight,  and  strong  hair;  small  beard; 
and  a  countenance  and  skull  very  similar  to  the  Mongo- 
lian.  The  forehead  low,  the  eyes  deep,  the  face  brood, 

Erticulorly  across  the  cheeks,  but  not  so  flattened  as  in  the 
ongols.  Mouth  large ;  and  lips  ratber  thick.  This  va- 
riety include!  aU  the  native  Amertcaoi  esc^t  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

6.  The  Ifalay  variety brown  oolonr,  from  a  light  tawny 
to  a  deep  brown.  Hair  blaek,  m<ve  or  less  curled,  and 
^undant ;  head  rather  narrow ;  bones  of  the  fiBce  large 
and  prominent:  nose  fall,  and  broad  towards  the.  apex; 
mouth  large.  In  this  are  included  the  inhabitants  of  Ib- 
lacca,  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent 
Asiatic  Islands;  of  the  Molucca,  Ladrone,  Philippine, 
Marian,  and  Gaitdine  groups ;  of  New  Holland,  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

Guvier  distinguishes  only  three  principal  divisions— the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian  ;  remaining 
doubtftil  as  to  the  Malay  and  American  varieties.  Dr 
Priehard  on  the  other  luind  (and  his  authority  should  have 
the  greatest  weight  in  everything  relating  to  the  subject) 
divides  the  species  into  seren  principal  varieties:— 1,  The' 
Iranians,  who  in  the  form  of  their  skulk  and  other  physical 
characten  resemble  Europeans,  in  which  are  included,  as 
before  detailed,  all  the  Caucasian  variety.  !l,  Tbe  Turanian, 
who  are  nearly  tbe  same  with  the  Mongolians  of  other 
writers.  3,  Tne  native  Americans,  except  the  Esquimaux 
and  some  othen  resembling  them.  4,  The  Hottentots  and 
Busbmen.  &,  The  Negroes.  6,  The  Papuas,  or  woolly- 
haired  nations  of  Polynesia.  7,  The  Alfourou  and  Austra- 
lian races. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF.  is  situated  between  54*  4' and  54*  27 
N.  hit.  and  4"  17'  and  4"  43'  W.  long. ;  34  miles  from  8t 
Bees'  Head  in  Curobaland;  16  from  Burrow  Head  in 
Scotland ;  and  28  flrom  Strongford,  in  Ireland.  Its  length,  from 
north-nofftb-eaat  to  soutb-soutbrw^  j^bofit. ^  tgila^Jts 
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.■leadlh  varies  from  about  8to  1 1  miles,  but  ii  much  narrower 
At  ita  extremities;  and  its  circumference  is  about  75 
miles.  Its  surface  is  about  220  square  miles.  The  Calf 
of  Man  is  a  small  island  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  nearly  a  mile  from  it,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in 
eircumferance.  The  Kitterlins,  another  small  rockyisland, 
is  situated  between  tbo  Isle  and  Calf  of  Man.  The  Isle 
ttf  Man  is  the  Mona  of  Cnsar,  the  Mon^  of  Pliny, 
Monnda  of  Ptolemy,  Meoavia  of  Onaius  and  Bede,  and 
Eubonia  of  Nennius.  lu  derivation  is  probably  iVom  the 
British  word  *  mon,*  which  meant  isolated. 

The  island  it  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west  nearly  through  its  whole 
length,  and  chiefly  occupies  the  central  parts.  Dr.  Berger, 
who  has  fixed  the  heif^hta  of  89  of  these  hilts,  considers 
them  to  compose  three  chains,  separated  from  each  other 
by  high  table-lands,  and  crtnsed  by  three  very  narrow 
openings.  Snafield,  the  highest  point  of  them  all,  is  2004 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Barnile  rises  to 
1804  feet.  The  mountains,  commons,  and  waste  lands  are 
tuppoied  to  cover  50,000  acres,  leaving  above  90,000  acres 
fbr  cultivation.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
are  visible  flxxm  the  tammitt  of  the  nountaint  on  a  clear 
day.  The  Neb,  Snlbr,  and  other  ttreamt  which  flow  from 
the  mountains  enter  uie  sea  at  Peel,  Laxey,  Douglas,  and 
Ramsey.   The  coast  is  in  many  places  very  precipitous. 

Rocks  of  mica-slate  and  clay  slate  compose  all  the 
mountains.  These  slates  form  also  the  coast  at  Spanish 
Head,  where  some  precipices  exceed  300  feet  in  height 
The  summit  of  one  of  the  clifis  contains  a  druidical  mo- 
nument Mica-slate  is  found  at  Snafield,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  is  covered  with  grass.  The  base  of 
this  mountain  is  rich  in  metals.  The  galena  which  is 
found  here  contains  from  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  Copper  pyrites  has  5  ounces  of  lilver  per  ton,  and 
black-jack  sdla  for  it.  per  ton.  Clay^slate  fonns  the  largest 
portion  of  the  island  and  nearly  all  the  CalC  In  one  of 
the  varieiiea  of  this  tlate,  found  towards  its  junction  with 
the  grauwaeke  rocks,  the  sur&oes  of  the  seams  shine  with 
metallic  lustre.  A  stratified  grey  stjoe,  which  is  used 
in  building,  is  the  second  variety  of  c!ay-si.'ite.  The  third 
variety,  at  Spanish  Head,  is  used  for  lin'.els,  &&  The 
roofing^late,  drawing-slate,  and  one  of  a  verraillion  colour 
near  Braddab,  make  up  the  other  vuieties  of  clay-slate 
found  in  the  island.  The  secondary  slate  formation,  rest- 
ing on  the  primsry,  consists  of  grauwaeke,  grauwaeke 
slate,  and  old  red-sandstone,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  rocky  sea-coast  of  tne  island,  but  does  not  extend 
much  inland.  The  clifb  of  this  fiMmation  on  the  coast  at 
Spanish  Head  seldom  exceed  SOO  ftet,  and  metent  a  bold 
and  picture^ue  appearance.  There  is  a  belt  along  the 
west  coast,  about  two  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  old  red- 
landstone,  of  which  Peel  Castle  is  built  Limestone  extends 
several  miles  on  each  side  of  Castletown.  The  steps  at  tlir; 
main  entrance  of  St  Paul's,  London,  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  Bishop  Wilson,  consist  of  the  first  variety  of 
this  rock.  Castle  Rushen  was  built  of  the  second  variety, 
which  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  The  third  variety, 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  consists  chiefly  of  shells.  The 
fourth  variety  is  magnesian,  rarely  contains  organic  re- 
mains, and  its  colour  is  yellow  or  white  grey.  Near 
Poolvash  veins  of  trap,  firom  two  to  six  feet  bnnd,  break 
through  the  dark  grey  limestone.  Boulden  oecur,  of 
which  the  mott  numerous  are  gnnitob  whioh  diAn  from 
that  of  the  island.  Bouldars  of  sienite,  porphyry,  and 
quartz  are  scattered  from  north  to  south,  and  tneblodu  of 
clay-slate  and  mica-slate  mixed  with  the  quarts  prove  it  to 
belong  to  the  island.  The  other  boulden  not  fonned  of 
quartz  appear  to  have  come  from  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  enormous  masses  of  them  are  found  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  mountains.  Boulders  of 
sienite  form  a  druidical  circlenear  tiishop'sCourt  Granite 
in  situ,  containing  mica,  felspar,  and  quartx,  is  found  in  blocks 
on  the  north  side  of  South  Burule.  The  decomposition  of 
the  felspar  forms  a  fine  powder,  which  is  sold  for  polishing 
iron. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  light  clay 
fbrmed  by  the  dseoaposilion  of  the  clay-slate.  The  moun- 
tainous district  is  adapted  only  for  pasture,  and  judicious 
culture  alone  can  render  the  billy  parts  productive.  The 
soil  however  in  the  level  country,  extending  from  Kirkrai- 
chael  to  the  northreastern  extremity  of  the  island,  consists 
of  sand,  clay,  and  peat,  and  contains  oxeellentmarL  llwioil 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown  is  well  ada^et 
for  wheat,  and  the  abundance  of  lime  supplies  the  fiumar 
with  a  cheap  manure.  The  climate,  uthough  variaUe, 
damp,  and  windy,  is  temperate.  The  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  oburved  are  about  77°  and  26°  FaJu.  inac- 
tively: the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  49°.  Ills 
annual  Ml  of  nin  b  about  37  inchea. 

The  harvests  are  frequently  late,  owing  to  the  cJiila. 
The  agriculture  of  the  oonntiy,  in  conaeauoDoe  of  the 
attention  paid  to  the  beiring-fishery,  was  left  very  mmk 
to  the  women,  who  were  accustomed  to  perform  all  the 
hard  work  of  a  farm,  and  frequently  without  their  aid 
the  corn  itself  would  have  been  unthtashed.  The  sinalt- 
ness  of  the  farms,  and  the  nature  of  the  leases,  vety 
much  impeded  improvement  Hie  breeds  of  cattlcw  at 
tbough  Bishop  Wilson  was  not  inattentive  to  their  improve- 
ment, long  continued  very  indifferent  When  however  Mr. 
Curwen  formed  an  Agricultural  Socie^  at  Workin^on,  be 
did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  island,  but  both  by  pse- 
cept  and  example  did  everything  in  his  power  to  improve  its 
husbandry.  Some  excellent  &rmer«  from  England  and  Scot- 
land, who  settled  <m  the  island,  set  theatampto  «f  goodbni- 
ing.  The  annual  valne  of  the  land  among  the  hilia  vmriss 
from  is.  to  ]  Of.  per  acre,  and  in  tome  of  the  best  caltivated 
districts  amounu  to  40*.,  and  near  the  towns  is  still  higJiM. 
Many  of  the  hedges  present  a  very  unsi^tly  appeanaet, 
tbough  more  attention  is  paid  to  them  than  fbnneriy. 
Wheat,  and  in  some  years  potatoes,  have  been  exported  m 
very  considerable  quantities.  The  turnip  hualMLudry  fan 
been  much  improved  lately,  and  is  st«idily  advancing. 
The  largest  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  yeomeo, 
who  farm  their  own  estates,  which  are  from  10  to  2M 
acres.  Few  properties  are  worth  more  than  l500iL  a-ysaz. 
There  are  about  8000  acres  in  wheat,  which,  at  2^  qoar- 
ters  per  acre,  fvoduce  90,000  quarters;  of  baiiey  SOOt 
acres,  which,  at  4  quariert  per  acre^  produce  SO,eotf  quar> 
ten ;  and  13,000  acres  of  oUs,  which  at  3  quarters,  prodaei 
39,000  quarters.  The  Houghton  sheep,  peculiar  to  the 
island,  are  slow  feedm  and  long  in  comii^  to  maturity; 
their  wool  is  much  used  for  making  stockings.  A  judicioai 
system  of  turnip  culture  has  recently  been  introduced  iots 
the  Calf  of  Man,  which  will  soon  make  this  desolate  spei 
}»oduclive.  The  best  means  for  effecting  durmble  impnm- 
ments  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island  are  a  judicions  ad^ 
tation  of  stocks  to  the  different  soils.  Thus  the  kykes  and 
galloways  will  suit  inferior  and  mountain  aoiU,  while  ifae 
short-homed  may  be  introduced  upon  rieh  pastures.  A 
judicious  selection  of  such  varieties  of  grain  bIm  as  suit  the 
soils  and  the  climate  would  greatly  increase  the  productnv- 
neis  of  the  island. 

-  The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  obacore.  It  wv 
governed  by  a  succession  of  Norwegian  kinsa,  until  Ma^ 
nus,  finding  himself  unable  to  preserve  the  Western  Islo, 
sold  them  to  Alexander  HI.,  king  of  Scotland,  ask  ltf4 
Soon  after  this  Alexander  reduced  the  Isle  of  Man,  aal 
appointed  Regulus  king,  with  whom  he  entered  into  t 
treaty,  stipulating  that  the  king  of  Man  should  furnish  lea 
ships  for  Scotland,  on  condition  that  Alexander  defended  iht 
isle  from  all  foreign  enemies.  William  deMontacate,with3a 
English  force,  aflerwards  drove  out  the  Scots,  but  bis  pover^ 
prevented  him  from  keeping  it,  and  it  thus  became  tht 
property  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  1307  Edward  IL  be- 
stowed this  island  nrtt  upon  the  eari  of  Cornwall,  and  tbra 
on  Henry  Beaumont  The  Scots,  under  RokMert  Brm 
recovered  and  poasatted  it  untfl  1340,  when  the  eari  af 
Shaftesbury  wrested  it  firom  Eteotland  in  the  reign  trf  Ed- 
wanl  HI.,  and  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  vat 
afterwards  executed  for  high  treason,  and  hia  eatats 
confiscated.  Henry  IV.  granted  it  to  Henry  Percy,  csri 
of  Northumberland,  and  in  1403.  in  conseq  ueoee  of 
Henry  Percy  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  tb» 
Isle  of  Man  forfeited,  the  king  of  Bngland  gave  it,  viA 
the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  of  other  irrrlririMri- 
cal  benefices,  to  William  Stanley  and  his  heirs,  aftei—di 
the  earls  of  Derby,  for  his  aid  in  puttingdown  the  rebfOM 
of  Henry  Percy,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  the  kinp 
of  Bn^nd  two  falcons  on  their  eorooation.  TboM 
earl  of  Derby  relinquithad  the  title  d  king  of  Man,  wai 
took  that  of  lord.  James  L  made  a  new  grant  of  iht 
island  to  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby,  which  Ae  pariit* 
ment  con&med.  James  earl  of  I>er^,  in  conaeqiMoced 
his  adherence  to  Charlea  I. ,  was  takm  {raoner  and  wtfcoW 
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to  wbich  she  retired,  until  Christian,  on  vhoin  she  relied, 
and  vho  bad  tbe  command  of  the  forces,  capitulated  to 
Birch  and  Duckinfleld,  who  had  invaded  the  island  with 
ten  vessels.  The  parliament  granted  the  inland  to  Lord 
tair&x.    King  Charles  II.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
gave  it  to  tbe  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  tbe  earl  who  bad 
been  beheaded.  James  earl  of  Derby  dying  vithout  issue, 
the  inheritance  devolved  upon  James,  second  duke  of  Atbol, 
who  was  descended  from  the  youngest  daughter  of  tbe 
seventh  earl  of  Derby.   As  both  public  justice  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  king-Iom  vere  injured  by  tbe  island  affording 
undue  protection  to  debtors,  outlaws,  and  smu^lers,  tbe 
Britisb  government  passed  an  act  in  1726,  empowering  the 
earl  of  Derby  to  sell  his  royalty  and  revenue.  Various 
eauses  boweve  prevented  the  sale  being  completed  until 
1 764,  when  tbt  duke  of  Atbol  sold  his  sovereign  rights  for 
70,000/.,  with  h  3  civil  patronage,  and  tbe  two  castles  of  Peel 
and  Rushen.   Ihe  duke  however  still  retained  the  title  of 
lord  of  Man,  enjoyed  all  its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  with 
mines,  minerals,  treasure  trove,  and  other  privileges.  The 
duke,  after  repeated  applications  to  government,  obtained 
1  perpetual  grant  of  a  fourth  of  the  net  customs  revenueof  [ 
the  island,  and  enjoyed  tbe  honour  of  govemar^general. 
By  a  subsequent  arrangement  with  the  duke  on  tbe  part  of 
the  English  government  (6  (3eo^  IV.,  c.  34)  Great  Britain 
now  enjoys  all  the  lovaeign  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
island.   The  customs  oi  the  ports  are  also  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  a  new  code  of  revenue  lam  was  likewise  intre- 
dueed  that  year  (chap.  119),  which  established  ^e  privily 
of  licensing  such  a  stipulated  quanti^  of  eettaiu  gooos 
charged  with  specified  duties  as  will  serve  for  the  consump- 
tion    tbe  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  abounds  so  much  in  Danish 
remaina   Tbe  various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons,  coins, 
and  Runic  characters  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  con- 
nection which  the  Northmen  had  with  this  island.  Some 
Druidical  temples  have  been  discovered.   The  venerable 
remains  of  Ruahen  Abbey,  which  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  of  another  near  Douglas,  for  female 
votaries,  supposed  to  have  been  fbunded  by  St.  Bridget, 
show  tbe  influence  of  the  <diurch  during  the  midale 
ages.    Tba  tumulus  at  Tinwald,  whieh  is  appnnebed 
1^  turf  steps  on  the  east  presents  the  appearance  of  a  trun- 
cated oone  divided  into  throe  stages,  which  are  rateed  about 
three  feet  above  each  other,  and  proportionally  diminished 
both  in  circuit  and  width  until  they  approach  the  summit, 
where  tbe  king  of  Man  formerly  sat  on  solemn  occasions. 
The  local  laws  of  the  island  still  continue  to  be  read  and 
promulgated  here  annually  before  the  governor,  two  deem- 
eters,  keys,  council,  and  various  officers  of  state,  and  divine 
sarvice  concludes  the  solemnities  of  tbe  day.   The  Tinwald 
Mount  («hieh  means  either  '  a  fence  for  an  assembly,*  or 
'  m  juridical  hill')  is  situated  near  tbe  intersection  of  the 
high  road  from  Castletown  to  Ramsey  with  that  ^m  Dou- 
glas to  Feel. 

The  whole  island  was  formaly  divided  into  600  pn-tkms, 
railed  aaarter>lands ;  but  this  number  was  increased,  aocord- 
mg  totbeauthorityof  Feltham,in  1798,to  750.  Possession 
^br  twenty-one  years  gives  a  good  title  to  property.  The 
right  of  pastnraee  nr  a  certain  number  of  cattle  on 
.he  commons,  ana  of  quarrying  stones  and  digging  peat; 
!>e1ong  to  proprietors. 

The  principal  towns  in  tbe  island  are  Castletown,  Doug- 
ma,  Peel,  and  Ramsey.   Castletown,  situated  in  the  soutb- 
irest  of  the  island,  is  a  neat  town,  with  spacious  and  ' 
'^ulnr  streets.    There  is  an  open  well-built  square.  Tbe 
loiiaes  are  situated  on  the  opposite  aides  of  a  small  creek,  > 
ipening  into  a  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  tbe  exlre- 
oitiea  y£  which  project  into  the  sea.   Castle  Rusben,  in 
Taatletawn*  was  built,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  year 
i60r  by  Onttxed,  a  Ctanish  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
mriad  here.   The  stone  glacis  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
)  suppcned  to  have  been  built  by  Cardinid  Wolsey.  The 
tone-work  of  the  keep  and  several  interior  portions  of  the 
luildings  are  nearly  entire;  but,  inconsequence  of  the 
amages  done  by  repeated  sieges,  tbe  other  parts  have  been 
ftpaired.   The  prisoners  must  have  been  lowered  into  the 
#0p  by  ropes,  as  there  are  no  steps  for  descending.  The 
rat  atone  of  a  neat  and  beautiful  chapel  in  this  town  was  : 
lid  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  1698.   The  college,  which  has  200 
tipila,  and  is  conducted  with  greiu  alnlity  and  succmb  by  1 
arious  roasters,  was  b^ilt  by  tbe  exertions  of  tbe  late  Bishop  t 
V'ord.  aided  bv  10002.  left  by  BishoD  Barrow.  There  is  also  i 


a  neat  chapd  adjoining  the  coU^.  The  courts  of  chaneeijr 
and  common  law  are  held  in  Castletown,  and  it  is  tbe  resi- 
dence of  tbe  governor.  Tbe  House  of  Keys  meet  here. 
The  number  of  bouses  in  Castletown  is  calculated  at  500, 
and  tbe  population  in  1831  was  2077.  When  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken  the  number  of  prisoners  in  tbe  gaol  of  Castle 
Rushen  was  12  males  and  3  females. 

Douglas,  in  tbe  parish  of  Kirkbraddan,  formerly  written 
Dufglass,  and  Kupposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name  fittm 
tbe  two-rivers  Doo  and  Glass,  is  situated  on  tbe  south-east 
coast  of  the  island.  The  bay  extends  three  miles,  from 
Clayhead  to  Douglas  Promontory,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  tbe  south-east  Tin 
beauty  of  tbe  scenery,  tbe  magniflceirt  appearance  of  Castle 
Mona,  built  by  the  duke  of  Atbol,  and  the  numerous  gentle- 
men's seats  and  neat  cottages  wbich  surround  the  town*' 
give  tbe  place  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The  pier* 
which  is  520  feet  long  and  40  or  50  broad,  ma'built 
the  government  at  the  cost  of  25,000/. 

Tbe  old  streets  are  generally  very  irregular,  but  some 
which  have  been  lately  finish^,  or  are  now  in  progress, 
[  are  regalarly  built.  The  street  which  fronts  tbe  river  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  tlie  older  part  of  tbe  town.  St. 
George's  Chapel  is  pleasautly  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  There  is  a  Lancasteriau  school 
capable  of  containing  700  scholars,  wbich  is  well  attended. 
The  population  of  Douglas  was  6786  in  1S31 ;  accwding  to 
a  more  recent  census  it  contains  800  houses,  occupied  by  1500 
families,  and  a  population  of  7000.  This  town,  which  a 
century  ago  consisted  of  little  more  than  clay-built  huts, 
has  now  the  chief  trade  of  the  island.  There  is  a  linen 
manufactory  and  a  paper  and  woollen  manuiactory  at 
Douglas. 

Peel,  formerly  called  Holm  Peel,  is  on  tbe  west  coast  of 
tbe  island.  Tne  castle,  wbich  is  built  on  a  small  rocky 
island,  L-::closes  an  irregular  space  of  more  than  two 
acres,  and  is  separated  from  tbe  town  by  a  narrow  channel, 
scarcely  a  foot  aeep  at  low  water.  A  strong  wall,  built  as 
a  security  for  tbe  harbour,  connects  the  island  and  castle 
wiih  the,  mainland.  There  is  a  pyramidal  mound  of  earth 
in  the  oentre  of  the  castle^  surrounded  by  a  ditch  five  fbet 
and  a  half  broad.  The  churches  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Ger- 
main are  situated  near  this  mound.  Tbe  former  was  pro- 
bably built  before  Uie  Norman  conquest ;  the  latter,  which 
was  erected  about  1243,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
island,  but  is  now  only  used  for  a  burying-place.  Feel  has 
only  one  church.  The  Methodists  are  almost  the  only 
dissenters.  There  is  an  endowed  school  for  grammar  and 
mathematics.  No  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  harbour, 
and  the  pier  is  altogether  destroyed.  This  town,  which 
flourished  through  smuggling,  is  now,  since  it  has  ceased, 
in  a  very  decayw  condiUon.  Tbe  populatkin  in  1831  was 
only  1729. 

Ramse]'  is  situated  on  a  spadons  bay,  where  there  is  safe 
anchorage,  on  the  nor^-easlem  coast  of  the  island.  It  is 
built  in  a  stra^ling  and  irregular  manner.  In  this  town 
the  courts  of  law  for  the  north  part  of  the  island  are  held. 
The  Methodists  are  tbe  most  numerous  dissenters.  Its 
population  in  1831  was  1754. 

The  herring-fishery  employs  about  250  boats,  of  from  15 
to  30  toils  burthen,  and  from  2000  to  3000  fishermen. 
Tbe  value  of  one  of  the  boats,  nets,  &c.,  is  above  HOl. 
Successful  years  at  present  yield  40,000  or  50,000  barrels 
of  herrings,  of  which  one-third  are  used  on  the  island.  The 
deep  fishing,  if  properly  followed  out,  would  odd  very  much 
to  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  would  form  an  active  body 
of  permanent  fishermen. 

Duties  levied  on  imported  goods,  charges  on  vessels  and 
boats  trading  to  the  island,  the  harbour  dues,  taxes  on  dogs, 
carriages,  and  publio-houses,  are  the  taxes  of  the  island. 
Tbe  two  last  are  expended  in  repairing^  harbours,  roads,  and 
bridges.  Tbe  customs  average  from  20,000/.  to  25,000/. 
After  paying  salaries  to  tbe  officers  employed  by  govern- 
ment, a  Bur^us  is  annually  remitted  to  England  cMf  from 
12,000/.  to  15,000/. 

Two  steam-vessels  ply  between  Liverpool  and  the  inland : 
there  is  one  from  Dublin  to  Whitehaven  which  calls  at 
Douglas,  and  there  is  constant  communication  between 
Scotland  and  tbe  island. 

Tbe  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Snghind, 
but  all  denominations  of  Christians  have  the  free  raereise 
of  their  rdigion.  The  Methodists  are  supposed  to  Joe 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  popul;ftigTf,^e?^V^@^^?te 
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teen  out  of  seventeen  livings  in  the  diocese  is  90/.  per 
annum  each.  The  episcopal  see  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  at  Sudor  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the  site 
of  this  place  is  not  dot  known.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  whose  authority  is  wholly  conflned  to  this  island,  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  He  has  no  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Several  distinguished  men  have  filled 
the  sec  of  Sudor  and  Han.  Barrow,  Wilson,  and  Hildesley 
Dave  been  rarely  surpassed  by  any  bishops  of  the  Christian  ; 
church.  BaiTOw  endowed  scnools,  and  rormed  a  system  of 
parochial  instruction.  Bishop  Vi  ilson,  who  filled  the  see  for 
fifty-six  years,  secured  the  people  of  this  island,  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  a  deliverance  from  their  vassalage  to  the 
lord  of  the  island,  and  manfully  and  successfully  defended 
the  interests  of  his  clergy  against  the  same  noble  family. 
He  translated  various  works  into  Manks,  and  commenced 
the  translation  of  the  Scripture  into  that  tongue,  which 
was  completed  under  Hildesley.  The  whole  island  felt 
for  him  the  affection  of  a  fother,  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  people  was  to  receive  his  benediction.  Jjifaough 
offered  a  bisfaoprio  in  England,  he  preferred  bis  own 
little  island  and  narrow  income  to  rich  preferment  in  his 
native  country.  His  code  for  conducting  the  aukirs  of 
his  diocese  was  so  perfect,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  it, 
that  should  all  others  perish,  it  would  fully  supply  their 
loss.  Many  men  have  been  distinguished  by  greater  origi- 
nality and  vigour  of  mind,  but  few  have  equlled  him  in 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  an  archdeacon  and 
his  assistant,  two  vicars-general,  and  an  episcopal  regis- 
trar, to  assist  him  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  proving  of  wills,  granting  ad- 
ministration, and  carrying  on  suits  against  executors  and 
administrators,  are  held  by  the  bishop  or  hu  vicars-general 
for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  by  the  archdeacon  or  his  official 
for  the  other.  There  is  an  appeal  from  these  courts  in  all 
spiritual  affiurs  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  vicars-ge- 
neral bold  a  court  every  Friday.  The  clergy  are  assembled 
every  year  in  convocation  at  the  bishop's  court,  and  a  consis- 
torial  court  is  convened  pn  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month. 

All  the  laws  of  the  island  are  contained  in  one  small 
volume.  There  are  no  barristers,  and  the  services  of  the 
attorneys,  who  act  hoth  as  attorneys  and  barristers,  are  in 
many  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  clients  pleading 
their  own  causes.  Law  is  cheap,  and  litigation  is  common. 
The  Manx  agricultural  population,  who  are  generally  jreomen, 
are  frank,  open,  and  kind;  and  most  of  them  have  all  the 
necei»aries,  and  some  of  thbm  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  House  of  Keys,  which  has  both  a  legislative  and 
■udicial  character,  consists  of  24  of  the  prmcipal  com- 
monen  of  the  island.  They  must  faave  landed  property, 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  They  are  now  a 
lelf-elected  body,  but  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
were  the  organ  by  which  they  acted.  The  two  deemsters  have 
eaual  jurisdiction,  and  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
Tlie  Court  of  Chancery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year, 
where  the  governor  acts  as  clmnoellor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  deemsters  and  other  chief  officers.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer is  generally  held  immediately  after  the  former,  and 
the  governor,  assisted  by  the  deemster,  is  sole  judge.  This 
court  takes  a>gnizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
revenues.  The  common-law  courts  are  held  at  different 
places  for  the  different  sheadings  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  called  Glenfaba,  Michael,  Ayre.  Garff,  Middle,  and 
Rushen.  The  courts  at  Peel  are  for  the  sheadings  of 
Glen&ba,  Miflhael,  and  Ayre ;  at  Douglas,  for  Garff  shead- 
ing ;  at  Castletown  for  the  sheadings  of  Middle  and 
Ruidien.  All  disputes  about  land  and  all  personal  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  are  tried  in  this  court  before  a 
jury.  The  deemsters  administer  theoath  in  the  Manx  lan- 
guage, deliver  the  chai^,  and  receive  the  verdict  There 
is  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  common-law, 
first  to  the  House  of  Keys,  aiterwards  to  the  governor,  and 
finally  to  the  privy-council.  There  is  a  general  gaol  de- 
livery twice  in  the  year.  The  high  bailiffs,  whoact  as  magis 
trates  in  the  five  towns  of  the  island,  were  established  in 
1777,  and  can  hear  and  defennine  all  causes  under  forty 
shillings;  they  also  maintain  the  peaoe  and  apprehend 
offenders. 

Bishop  Bimnr  formed  a  school,  in  1666,  in  every 
IMjrish  in  the  island,  and  Bishop  Wilson  says,  in  1747, 
*We  have  petty  schools,  which  m  the  foundation  df  cate- 
ehinng  in  evetjr  parish,  and,  though  meuily  eodovad, 


may  by  care  become  special  means  of  improTement.'  Tb 
teaching  of  the  Manx  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  & 
Erse  or  Celtic,  has  contrftiuted  to  the  general  impran^ 
ment  of  the  natives,  all  of  whom  will  pr^ubly  in  a  sbett 
time  be  able  to  speak  and  reid  English.  The  pnssK 
Archdeacon  Philpots  has  taken  maeh  pains  to  iHtwote  Oi 
religious  knowledge  and  intellectual  improrement  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Poptdation. — Bede  states  that  the  idand  contained  cmij 
300  iamilies,  or  about  1600  persons,  in  the  eighth  eentniy. 
Holinshed,  in  1584, says,  'There  were fomieriy  ISOO&milies 
in  this  island,  but  now  scarcely  half  that  number.*  In  1647 
it  contained  2531  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  la 
1726  the  population  was  14,027;  in  1757  it  amounted  to 
19,144;  in  17S4,  to  24,924;  and  in  1791,  to  27,913.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1831.  the  whole  number  in  the 
island  was  41,000.  The  increase  during  the  ten  years  pn- 
ceding  1831  amounted  only  to  919  persons;  and  the  cUcf 
places  where  this  took  place  were  Doivilu.  Kirkpatriek,&Dd 
Ramsey.  Hie  manufacture  in  the  lue  of  Han  are  gene- 
rally weavers  and  a  fhv  spinners. 

(Townley's  Voumof  in  the  Ule  of  Man  ;  Feltham's  7W 
ihrough  the  Isle  qf  Man  ;  Wood's  Account  of  the  ptut  lai 
present  State  of  the  hie  qf  Man;  Comtmstionere'  Report 
for  1793 ;  Pnpulation  Retvmt;  Education  JUlunu;  H*Od- 
loch's  Statistical  Account  of  England;  Commtatkatiaa 
from  the  Island.) 

MANAAR,  Island.  [Cbtlon.] 

MANAKINS,  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  Imds  n- 
markable  for  the  rich  tints  of  their  plumage  iPipn  ti 
authors).  Mr.  Swainaon  makes  them  a  subfamily  ii.  tk 
Ampelidee,  under  the  name  of  Piprimg.  fPiPRA.] 

MANATEE.  [Whales.] 

MANCHA,  LA,  a  province  of  Spain,  boonded  on  lit 
north  by  Toledo  in  Kew  Castile,  on  the  south  by  Andtl'ym 
on  the  east  by  Cuenea  and  Hurcia,  and  on  the  wot  Iqr 
Extremadura.   Its  greatest  length  is  16b  miles,  wad  ib 

freatest  breadth  100.  It  contains  about  7500  square  miha 
ts  population,  according  to  the  census  of  178S.  t?^""*^ 
to  206,160  souls,  of  whom  749  were  priests,  729  moob 
and  610  nuns:  within  the  last  fifty  yeaxs  however  it  fan 
somewhat  increased,  and  may  at  present  be  eitunstedtf 
more  than  250,000. 

The  country  for  the  most  part  consists  of  imneaa 
plains,  elevated  2000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  d 
the  sea,  barren,  sunburnt,  and  dusty,  with  scarcelj  i 
tree  or  house  to  relieve  their  dreary  monotony,  and  alM- 
ing  only  a  scanty  pasturage  to  vast  numbers  of  mules  tai 
sheep.  The  towns  and  viuages  are  mean  and  ruinous,  it 
dicative  of  the  decay  of  the  province.  Cultivation  is  aiaui 
confined  to  com,  vines,  ana  olives.  In  ita  ffcemt  deAeitmj 
in  natural  beaut;^  La  Ifendia  hem  a  atrikuig  oontnB  n 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  regions  to  the  south  aaleiA 
Such  is  the  centre  of  the  province.  Its  frontiers  are  Bosh 
tainous.  On  the  south,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ii 
Mancba  and  Andalucia,  rises  we  lofty  chain  of  the  Sim 
Morena ;  on  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  Toledo,  afaatf 
wholly  in  the  province  of  that  name ;  and  on  the  aouthtsil 
of  La  Maocha,  but  within  its  boundaries,  is  the  Sionli 
Alcaraz. 

The  province  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  La  Maneis. 
The  capital  is  Ciudad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  ai 
formerly  a  flourishing  city ;  but  its  trade  and  manu&ctva 
of  wool  and  leather  are  now  almost  extinct,  amd  its  poyoh- 
tion  has  dwindled  down  to  8000  or  9000-  Its  aUesis  m 
straight  and  regular,  and  it  contains  a  apacioos  aquue,ii 
which  bull-fights  are  occasionatly  held.  The  other  Umm 
of  importance  are  Almagro,  Mansanares,  Val  de  Vmm, 
Almaden,  Quintanar  de  la  Orden,  and  Toboao — immm 
talised  by  Cervantes. 

The  climate  of  La  Mancha  is  intensely  hot  in  Mai- 
mer, and  rendered  severely  cold  in  wuiter  by  keen  wis^ 
though  snow  and  ice  are  rare,  except  on  the  ■uo- 
tains.  The  soil  is  poor;  it  is  parched  by  a  ban- 
ing  sun,  and  scarcely  refreshed  by  n%-ers ;  for  the  riMSsh. 
Zancara,  Mundo,  Guadarmena,  Azuer,  Jabalon,  I^asrai 
nedas,  and  Guadalen,  are  mere  rivulets.  The  GuadiHi 
alone,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz.  and  ibimmII 
the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is  of  considenble  volsMa 
About  four  lei^ues  from  its  source  it  lose*  itself  in  a  nn^ 
and  after  running  under  ground  for  five  leagues,  re-apesat 
at  the  small  lakes  called  *  the  Eyeapf  the  Ouadiana.*  wi 
remarkabto  Pl»nomei|i^^^^^^|^^^^ptj^^  ■.yiog  tk« 
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thace  it  in  Spain  a  kridge  five  leagtut  in  length.  The  p(qm- 
laUon  of  La  Hancha  is  principally  agricultural.  Wages  for 
0eld  labour  are  three  reals,  or  sevenpence-Aitthing  ster- 
ling per  diem.  The  productions  are  com,  espeei^ly  oats- 
olives,  which  stow  ia  the  neighbonrbood  of  Ciudod  Real, 
Almagro.  and  Malagon — and  wine^  wlueh  are  excellent, 
and  so  cheap  that  a  gallon  costs  no  mora  than  fourpence 
Iterling.  The  wine  of  Val  de  Pe&as  is  the  most  esteemed : 
it  is  a  red  wine,  light  and  raOT,  but,  unless  drunk  in  tiie 
provinee,  is  much  injured  in  davour  by  the  skins  in  which 
It  is  oustomary  to  transport  wines  in  Spain.  Its  price  on 
the  spot  is  abont  3L  16*.  per  pipe.  La  Mancha  also  pro- 
ouces  some  saflhon  and  honey,  but  scarcely  any  iVuit.  The 
mules  of  La  Mancha  are  Aimed  for  their  great  size ;  mules 
and  assea  are  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  as 
there  are  no  homed  eatde  in  this  prorinoe.  Beef  is  conse- 
quenUy  not  to  ha  obtained,  but  muttcm  costs  only  about  S^d 
mi  biead  ltd.  per  lb. 

Xa  Uancoa  is  rioh  in  minwal  produetions.  Hwre  is  a 
nine  of  stiver,  at  present  abandoned,  together  with  several 
of  antimeny,  near  Almoddvar  del  CUmpo ;  and  a  mine  of 
tnerenry,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  very  productive,  at 
AJmaden.  [Almadin.^  Ochre,  rock-crystal,  bole,  calamine, 
uid  cinnabar  are  also  found  in  La  Mancha.  There  are  like- 
wise aeveral  springs  of  mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold. 

La  Hancha  fiHrmn-ly  possessed  some  considerable  mann- 
bctures,  which  have  greatly  decayed ;  but  the  spinning  of 
wool  stUl  gives  employment  to  several  thousands  of  the 
population.  Flannels,  blond  laoe.  leather  gloves,  hard  soap, 
sna  gunpowder  are  also  manafkotured,  but  all  on  a  small 
leal^  and  fbr  the  eonaumptiou  oi  the  prorinoe.  Commerce 
it  mt  ft  akiU  lover  and  were  it  not  for  the  prodnctions 
ji  the  Mil  with  which  La  Maneha  supplies  the  other  pro- 
rinoea,  it  wonld  be  Htterly  dead.  In  exchange  fbr  these. 
La  Hancha  Teeeires  artioea  of  luxury,  and  even  many  of 
iie  necessariei  of  lilh,  aapeeially  in  the  wav  of  clothing. 

The  Manoh^oi  are  grave,  solMun,  ana  punctilious,  but 
soarte9US,  peaceable,  and  good-humoured,  llie  lower  orders 
ive  hardy,  industrious,  frugal,  and  little  addicted  to  plea- 
Kue.  Everything  indeed  in  La  Mancha  partakes  of  the 
melancholy  character  of  the  scenery ;  and  were  it  nf>t  for 
1m  oharm  with  which  Cervantes  has  invested  the  province, 
lud  the  similarity  of  manners  and  customs  existing  at  the 
>re«ent  day  to  those  depicted  in  his  immortal  work,  Ia 
tfancha  would  be  to  the  traveller  the  most  dreary  and  unin- 
wresting  part  <^  Spain. 

{Laborde's  Itintrmre  Deseriptif  de  FSipag^ ;  Town- 
Mnd*B  Journey  through  Spain;  Inglia^s  Spatn  tn  1830; 
3ruz,  Viage  de  EtptOia.) 

MANCHE,  a  department  of  France,  deriving  its  name 
Votn  La  Hanche  (the  Sleeve),  or  English  Channel,  on  the 
NMSt  of  whidi  it  lies.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west,  north, 
lUd  north-east  by  the  Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  depart- 
nent  of  Calvados ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Ome  ;  and 
m  the  south  by  those  of  Mayenne  and  Hie  et  Vilaine.  Its 
brm  is  irregular,  but  approximates  to  that  of  a  rectangle, 
laving  its  greatest  len^h  from  north  by  west  to  south  by 
mst,  from  Cape  de  la  Hogue  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
fames,  92  miles ;  and  it  greatest  breadth  from  Pontorson 
Jirough  Mortain  to  the  bonier  of  the  department  of  Ome, 
t9  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2298  square  miles,  which 
M  rather  undor  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
fthout  equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  English  coun- 
tieis  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  population  of  the  Apartment 
in  1831  was  591,284 ;  in  1836  it  was  594,382,  showing  an 
n«reaae  of  only  3098,  little  more  than  a  half  per  cent,  in 
Ive  years,  and  giving  258  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  the  department  exceeds 
tbe  average  of  the  French  departments  in  the  proportion  of 
Ive  to  three ;  but  is  much  exceeded  by  the  English  coun- 
:icw  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  The  chief  town  is 
3t.  LO  on  the  river  Vire,  in  49*"  7'  N.  lat  and  V  6'  W.  long. ; 
[  52  tniles  fttim  Paris,  in  a  direct  line  west  by  north,  or  171 
niles  by  the  road  through  Mantes,  Evreux,  Caen,  and 
Ssyeux. 

The  eoast-line  fbrms  two  sides  (the  north  and  the  west) 
the  rectangle  to  which  the  form  of  the  department 
yroximates,  and  part  of  the  third  nde  (the  eastern) ;  the 
lorthem  part  of  the  department  is  a  peninsula,  formerly 
Known  as  Uw  district  of  Le  Cotantin,  or  CotenUn,  firom  the 
xywn  of  Gontances.  The  coast-line  forms  on  ih»  south-west- 
irn  side  of  the  department  the  bay  of  St.  Michael,  which  is 
yeoupied  hjrshoal^  inttrseeted  hv  the  channds  of  the  rivera 


that  empty  themselves  into  the  hay.  From  this  bay  the 
coast  runs  in  a  tolerably  regular  lino  mrlh  by  west  to  the 
village  of  Carteret,  receiving  the  Sienn^  the  Ay,  and  some 
other  small  streams.  From  the  village  and  small  sandy 
haven  of  Carteret  the  coast  runs  north  to  the  rocky  head 
lands  of  Cape  Flamanville  and  tlie  Nez  (Ness  or  NoseJ  da 
Joboure,  between  which  is  the  small  bay  (Anse)  of  Vauville. 
Near  the  Nez  de  Jobourg  is  Cape  la  Hogue,  the  north- 
western point  of  the  rectangle.  Opposite  to  the  western 
coast  are  tbe  little  island  of  Chaussey  with  its  granite  quar- 
ries, and  the  Channel  Islands,  which  belong  to  England ; 
Jersey  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ay,  and  Aurigney  or 
Aldenley,  the  nearest  to  the  French  coast,  is  opposite  Cape 
la  Hogue,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tbe  Kaz  de  Blan- 
chart,  or,  as  tbe  English  term  i^  the  Race  of  Alderney. 
The  northern  ooait  from  Cape  la  Hogne  to  Pointe  Bar^ 
flear,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  rectangle,  forms  a 
shallow  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  roadstead  and 
town  of  (Cherbourg.  The  roadstead  is  defended  by  a  digue, 
or  breakwater,  having  a  small  island  at  each  ena ;  that  at 
the  east  end  is  called  Pel£e.  Near  Cherbourg  the  coast  is 
high  and  abrupt.  From  Pointe  BarHeur  the  coast  runs 
southward  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  GBstuary  of  the  Douve 
and  the  Vire,  which  is  full  of  shoals.  Tliis  eastern  coast  is 
skirted  above  highwater-maxk  by  a  marshy  flat  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad  in  some  places,  along  tbe  immediate  margin  af 
the  sea  by  sandy-downs,  and  below  htghwater-mark  by 
broad  sands  and  rocks ;  it  has  opposite  to  it  the  smaU 
island  of  St.  Marcouf. 

The  department  has  not  any  mountains,  but  a  ruige  of 
hills,  some  of  tbem  of  considerable  height,  Inanching  from 
the  Armorican  chain,  extends  through  it  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  atreams  flow  from  these  heights  eastward  or 
westward  into  the  sea,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  which  all  the 
watercourses  are  short. 

The  primitive  rocks  overspead  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment, but  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  and  of  the  country 
about  Valognes,  Carentan*  and  St.  Ld.is  occupied  by  later 
formations.  Between  C^rentan  and  Valojniefl  the  elevated 
tract  behind  the  low  marshes  that  skirt  the  shore  is  com- 
posed  of  blue  lias,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  This  lias  closely  resembles,  in  its  fossil  remains, 
that  of  the  south  of  England ;  the  white  and  blue  strata  are 
commonly  much  intermixed.  The  new  red  sandstone  is 
abundant  between  Carentan  and  St.  Ld ;  it  is  chieHy  com- 
posed of  red  marl  and  red  sandstone  mixed  with  the 
usual  blue  and  white  strata;  between  Carentan  and  Isigny 
it  is  yellowish  mixed  with  red  and  grey,  and  is  tolerably 
compact.  Red  mart  and  red  sandstone  belonging  to  this 
formation  are  found  near  Valognes  and  along  the  ooast  in- 
termingled with  ^vel  beds  composed  of  the  rooks  of  thia 
formation,  intermixed  with  quart!  rook,  on  which  in  several 
places  the  new  red-sandstone  is  found  to  rest.  This  quartz 
rock  has  in  some  parts  been  denuded ;  it  is  found  between 
Valognes  and  Cherbourg  alternating  with  argillaceous  slate. 
ArgiUaceous  slate  and  2r&uwack£  occupy  Uie  east  of  the 
department  about  St  L5.  Granite,  resembling  that  of 
Dartmoor,  is  found  at  St.  Vaast  near  Pointe  Bardeur. 

A  bed  of  limestone,  probably  belonging  to  the  supracre- 
taceous  rocks,  is  quarried  between  Carentan  and  Valognes ; 
and  another  limestone  of  uncertain  date  i^  found  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Lattw  place  (fileol.  Traruaci^  2nd 
series,  voL  i.) 

The  mineral  treaanres  of  the  department  an  not  gra^ 
There  u  one  inm-work,  having  one  furiAwe  for  making  pig- 
iron,  and  one  fotge  for  wrought-irqn.  No  coal  is  proeureUt 
but  ^anite.  slates,  and  stones  for  millstonati  and  wbetstones 
are  quarried ;  kaolin  and  potters*  earth  are  procured ;  and 
there  are  some  mineral  springs,  and  in  tbe  marshes  con* 
siderable  salterns. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Vire,  which  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ome,  and  enters  this  department  on  the  east  s^de 
near  Tessy,  from  whence  it  flows  northward,  just  wiihin 
and  in  one  part  on  the  boundary  of  the  department,  past  St 
L8  into  tbeEngliiih  Channel.  The  whole  length  of  the  Vire 
is  about  50  miles,  for  about  eight  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
Tbe  Douve  rises  near  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin,  across  whieh  it  flows  in  a  winding  dutnnd  to  tiie 
eastward,  until  it  foils  into  tbe  same  inlet  or  Mtnacy  aa  the 
Vire.  Its  whole  length  is  about  34  milea,  for  above  half  of 
which  it  is  navumble.  The  Herderet  and  the  Sdve,  small 
feeders  of  the  Doim,  about  18  miles  long,^are  navigable, 
thefltat  for  about  four  mtte8,^^,»^gid(^(afto,^g|(je 
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fend  the  Taute,  another  small  feeder  of  the  same  river,  20 
or  22  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  about  U  or  15  miles.  The 
Sioope  and  the  Saire  run  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast ; 
the  Divette.  at  Cherbourg  on  the  north  coast,  and  the 
Ay  on  the  west  coast:  these  are  all  small.  The  Sienne  rises 
in  the  department  of  Calradot  and  flows  north-west  across 
the  department  into  the  sea;  its  length  is  about  38  or  40 
miles,  whieh  only  five  are  navigable.  Its  principal  feeder 
is  the  SouUe,  whieh  flows  by  Coutances ;  the  Airoa  and  the 
Vcnne  are  smaller.  In  the  south  of  the  department  are  the 
Celune,  or  Selune  (34  miles  long,  with  Ave  milea  of  naviga- 
tionX  which  rises  in  the  south-eaBtem  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  flows  across  it  into  the  sea  opposite  Mont  St. 
Michel,  receiving  in  its  course  tbe  Deron,  the  BrevoD,  and 
the  Oir ;  the  Sie  (28  to  30  miles  long),,  which  fidla  into  the 
sea  near  tbe  Celune ;  and  the  Couesnon  [Ii.le  et  Vilains], 
of  which  only  a  small  portion,  including  a  navigation  of  five 
miles,  belongs  to  the  department 

The  Terette  and  tbe  Madelaine,  two  streams  to  which  the 
government  returns  assign  a  navigation  of  four  and  five 
miles  respectiwly,  are  not  marked,  at  least  under  those 
names,  m  Brui's  map.  The  total  amount  of  inland  navi- 
gation is  about  75  miles. 

The  number  of  Routes  Rt^ales,  or  government  roads,  is 
eight,  of  departmental  roads  83 ;  U^tbw  3 1 .  Tbe  a^^gr^le 
Imgth  of  tne  government  roads  was  (1st  Jan.,  )tf37)  227 
miles,  of  which  213  miles  were  in  repair,  11  miles  out  of 
repair,  and  three  miles  unfinished.  Tbe  a^regate  length 
of  the  departmental  roads  was  360  miles,  of  which  201  were 
in  repair  and  159  out  of  repair.  The  principal  road  is  that 
from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  which  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  at  the  villaee  of  Anville  on  the  Vtre,  between 
Isigny  (Calvados)  ana  Carentan,  and  runs  through  Caren- 
tan.  Satnte-Mire-Eglise,  and  Val^ea.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  St.  L&  branches  off  ttom  the  fbr«going  at  Bayeux 
(Calvados)  and  entering  the  department  on  the  east,  at  St. 
Quentin  on  ibe  Elle,  a  small  feeder  of  tbe  Vure,  runs  to  St. 
L8.  The  road  fh)m  Paris  to  Avranches  hrandieB  off  from 
the  Cherboui]g  road  at  Caen  and  runs  through  Villedieu. 
Boads  run  from  St.  L6  northward  to  Carentan ;  westward 
to  Coutances,  where  it  joins  a  road  from  Carentan  to  Gran- 
ville ;  and  southward  to  Villedieu,  where  it  joins  tbe  road 
from  I^uis  to  Avranches.  Roads  run  from  Granville  to 
Villedieu  and  to  Avranches ;  and  from  Avranches  to  Pontor- 
son  on  tbe  Couesnon  and  so  into  Bretagne.  A  road  ftom 
Caen  (Calvados)  to  Rennes  (Ille  et  Bretagne}  crosses  tbe 
south-eastern  cwner  of  tbe  department  through  Mortain 
and  Sl  Hilaire.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to 
nearly  14,000,  with  au  aggregate  length  of  needy  10,000 
nules. 

Tbe  arable  land  of  Uie  department  comprehends  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  soil;  the  com  grown  exoeeds  the 
consumption  of  ibe  department  and  tbe  average  |Mroduce  of 
the  departments  of  France,  especially  in  buckwheat  and 
barley ;  more  buckwheat  is  grown  than  of  any  other  grain ; 
the  quantity  of  oats,  rye,  and  masUn  or  mixed  corn  raised  is 
small.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  in  great  quantity.  Pulse  ia 
good;  tbefruitisofmiddlingquality.  Thequantityofground 
occupied  for  orchards  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment; theapplesaregrownformakingcider.  Thequan- 
tity  of  meadow-land  is  also  very  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  department ;  horses  and  boroed  cattle  are  very 
numerous*  and  the  cattle  ue  of  one  of  the  finest  breeds  in 
France.  The  jintoportion  of  cows  is  great,  and  a  li^rge  quan- 
tity of  butter  H  exported.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  not  very 
good;  it  is  considered  that  the  long  wooUed  Leicester  breed 
mipht  be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  The  rearing  of 
swine,  poultry,  and  bees  is  in  some  parts  an  object  of  great 
attention.  Tluire  are  no  vineyards  and  but  liub  woodUnd ; 
tbe  fbrest  trees  an  ehiefly  oak,  beech,  and  bireh. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  anondissenieats.  as 
follows:— 

Atm  Id  PopidKtioa  In  Com- 

(qnue  mflea.       1831.  1S3G.  nnne). 

Saint  Ld       E.  436       99,250    100,717  120 

Coutances      W.         512     136,847    135,980  137 
Val<^nes    N.  and 

Central       401       95,660     95,950  118 
Cherbourg     N.  233       7S,4S8     76.673  73 

Avranches  U.W.  379  110,468  110,831  124 
MorUin       8.B.         337       73.571     74,241  73 

2,298     591,284    594,382  645 


There  are  49  cantons,  or  distriets.  each  uadsr  ib»  jaaadm 

tion  of  a  justice  of  tbe  peace. 

In  tbe  arrondisaement  of  St  L6  are,  St  Lo  (pop.  in  1831, 
B154  towD,  8421  whole  commune;  in  1836,  9065  comnnrat) 
[1.6,  St.]  and  Tessy,  on  the  Vire;  Thorigny,  or  Tongiy 
(pop.  2121  town,  2184  whole  oMamune),  and  Csr^.  in  tbs 
country  east  of  that  river ;  Guilatiit  near  the  soureB  of  tki 
Venue ;  Csnisy  and  Marigny,  near  St  Lft ;  and  Careatei^  ai 
the  junction  of  tbe  Taute  and  the  Douve.  H^nigoj  M 
formerlv  a  fortress,  built  during  the  oocupatioa  €t  ifotmmr 
die  by  uie  English,  on  the  site  of  which  was  araetad  a  nsf- 
nifieent  mansion,  of  which  only  one  wing  ranuiitt.  Cam- 
tan  (nop.  2292  town,  2773  whole  oommune),  aitoaled  in  a 
marsny  and  unhealthy  district,  is  surrounded  by  ruined  waUs 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  Trade  is  cwried  on  ia 
com,  cider,  hemp,  flax,  houM,  butter,  fish,  cattle,  aad 
hones.   There  are  some  manunctures  of  laoe  and  eocton. 

In  tbe  arrondisaement  of  &>utanoes  are,  CoutAOoea  (pop. 
in  1831,  8957;  in  1636,  7663  for  tbe  commone)  \_Coo- 
TANCBi]  and  Cerisy-la-Salle,  on  the  SouUe;  « 
Hambye  (pop.  3684),  St  Denis,  Gavray,  and  CenDees,«B 
or  near  the  Sienne ;  Brebal,  in  the  country  aonth-vaat  sf 
that  river ;  PMei%  near  the  Taute ;  Cr^aooe  and  LesMy, 
on  or  near  tbe  Ay,  the  mouth  of  which  fomu  a  small  )m- 
hour;  La  Haye-du-Puits,  on  the  Houillabec,  a  small  fesfct 
of  tbe  Douve ;  and  Pretot,  between  La  Haye-du-Pnia  tad 
Carentan.  Ceriny-la-Salle  has  a  manufbctory  of  calico,  lai 
near  Cr^nce  and  Lessay  are  oonsidenble  salterns.  The 
sailors  of  Agou,  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  at  the  aioatk 
of  the  Sienne,  which  forms  a  small  harbour,  are  engagadis 
the  Newfoundland  cod-fishery. 

In  the  arrondissemeut  of  Valognes  are,  Valognes  (pop^ 
1831,  6338  town,  6940  whole  commune;  in  1836,  6655  eon- 
mune).  Montebourg  (pop.  2423  town,  2523  whole  eaammt), 
Sainte-Mire-Eglise,  and  Le  Homme,  on  orneat  tbe  Meidnt; 
Bhcquebeo  (n>p.  4255),  St  Sauveur,  and  Pont  l'AbU,aB 
or  near  the  Douve;  &tfnavilla,  on  Uw  havm  cf  Chrtost 
on  the  west  coast;  and  Barfleur,  Tatiboo,  Saint'VaA 
(pop.  3502),  Quettehou,  smd  La  Hougue,  on  the  eastm 
coast  Valognes  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley.  It  a 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  tbe  deslru^ion  by  fire  ti  m 
antient  city  close  by,  which  Malte  Brun  and  othen,  mM 
probably  by  the  modem  name  of  the  commune  in  which  ib 
ruins  stand  (AUaume),  suppose  to  have  been  the  Alaouerf 
the  antients,  but  which  M.  D' Anville  considers,  and  «di 
better  reason,  to  have  been  Crociatonnm,  tbe  chier  lamad 
the  Veneli,  or  UnellL  There  was  antiently  a  strong  mtlt 
at  Valognes.  which  was  taken  bjr  Bertr&nd  da  Gaecda 
(a.d.  1 364)  from  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarre.  Tb 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  duriiw  tbe  «vi 
of  the  English  in  France^  under  Henry  V.  and  Vl.;  ai 
was  again  tbe  object  of  contest  in  ttie  dvil  vara  of  Ihesii- 
teentb  century,  and  in  the  trouUes  of  die  minority  of  Lni 
XIV.  The  inhabitants  manufheture  porcelain,  mt.  atta^ 
yam,  and  lace;  there  are  dye-houses  and  tan-yaris;  asf 
trade  is  carried  on  in  linens,  gloves,  and  paper.  The  bsbi- 
facture  of  woollen-cloth,  once  flourishing,  haa  gone  to  deev 
There  are  a  public  library,  a  high-aeMol,  an  agrieallSBl 
society,  and  a  poor>house  or  ho^tal,  by  tbe  iniBatas 
which  lace  is  made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cherbourg  are,  Cherbourg  (pf. 
in  1831,  18,377  town,  18,443  whole  commune;  in  ItiM. 
19,315  whole  commune)  [OHEnBOUKo],  on  the  aea,  atlk 
mouth  of  tbe  Divette ;  Les  Pieux,  near  the  west  coast;  sal 
fit  Pierre-Bglise  /pop.  about  2300),  near  tbe  north  cosat 
between  Gherbonrg  and  Pointe  Barfleur.  At  Sauit-PiBne- 
Eglise  is  a  la^  unen  mannlactory,  and  at  the  village 
Tour-la- Ville  (pop.  3624)  near  CJberboarg  are  alate  quaniei; 
there  were  fi^rmeny  extensive  glasa^worka  here.  At  SL  Tasit 
near  St  Pierre-Bglise,  ootton-yam  and  calico  are  mannlM- 
tured. 

lu  tbe  department  of  Avranches  are,  Avrandhea  (pop.ii 
1831,  7000  town,  7269  whole  commune;  in  1S36,  7690  een- 
muue)  [AvxANCHSs]  and  Breoey,  on  the  S£e;  Villediaa 
(pop.  3074  town,  3095  whole  commune),  on  the  Smone;  Is 
Lande,  on  the  Airon ;  La  Haye-Pesuel  and  SartiUy.  ia  tic 
country  north  of  tbe  See ;  Granville  (pop.  7350)  [Cjxu- 
viLts].  Genest,  and  Pontorson,  on  or  near  the  vest  coeii: 
Ducey,  on  the  Celune;  and  Saint-James  (pop.  1790  ton, 
3104  commune),  on  the  Brevon.  Villadien  owes  its  orini 
to  a  grant  of  the  territory  in  which  it  standn,  made  1$ 
Henry  L  of  Entdand,  duke  of  Nocpiandie,  to  the  Hae|Mi^ 
ofJernsalem.  I^e  i^Uage^jr^lu^y^^^i^ijKisacasM 
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•f  Am  HospitaUen.  called  Thei^olH.  or  Ged'i  town  (bn  Pranch, 
VQle  Dieu),  grew  to  a  town.  It  is  a  busy  place ;  there  are 
ooppec-foundries,  brats  and  earthenware  manufiKtories,  and 
a  hair^th  muiuflu:tory.  Leather  and  lace  are  made ;  the 
Ittta  ebisfly  by  women.  Pontoison  is  on  the  Coueaoo,  or 
Couesnon.  near  the  border  of  the  department.  The  in- 
hsbitants  trade  in  linen  and  laoe.  Hie  latter,  whi^  is  of  ex- 
odent  quality,  is  made  in  the  hospital  or  peor-hoos^  and 
aflbrds  emplo^nnMit  and  salNkteDea  to  a  conudenUe  num- 
ber of  poor.  Sunt^ames  is  built  on  a  lull,  sommnded  by 
valley  iriiioh  prasmc  very  picturesque  and  varied  scenwy. 
It  is  of  unceiCain  origin ;  but  the  extent  ctf  the  circoit  of 
the  walls,  and  the  number  of  subterraneous  nultt  which 
yet  remain,  show  it  to  have  been  fbrnierly  a  plaee  of  greater 
importsnee.  It  Was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
wan  with  the  English.  Iliere  are  several  manufoetures, 
and  at  the  nine  yearly  fun  oonsidsrable  business  is  done 
in  linens,  wooUmi  sttt&,  and  thread. 

In  the  airondiBsement  ot  Mortain  are,  Mwtain  (pop.  in 
IS31,  1822  town,  2511  whole  oommune ;  in  1886,  2521  eom- 
mnne)  and  Juvigny,  between  the  Ste  and  the  Celune; 
Batenton  (pop.  3106),  near  the  Gdnne;  St.  Hilaira^u- 
Hsnouet  (pop.  3064  town,  S759  wfaola  commune),  on  the 
DBSon ;  Le  TeiUeul.  in  the  eountry  south  of  the  Celune ; 
and  Bt  Pois,  in  tha  oountvy  noth  of  the  SAe.  Mortain  is 
in  one  of  the  most  hilly  traets  in  the  departmoit  The  only 
nanufoetare  is  that  of  earthenware.  At  St.  Hilaira-du- 
Harcouet  there  is  a  eollego  or  high-sehooL 

The  populatkin,  where  not  ot£»rwise  speciOed,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  manufkctures  of  the  department  are  woollen  cloths, 
seiges  and  other  stuffs,  linens,  laoe,  cotton  yam  and 
goods,  haircloth,  earthenware,  glass,  wax  candles,  iron- 
mongers* and  <rther  hard  wares,  common  cutlery,  papa-, 
leather,  and  soda  from  sea-weed.  There  are  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Valognes  two  establishments  for  the  manuiko- 
ture  of  sheet-zinc,  sine  piiws,  sine  nails  for  sheathing  sfaip^ 
&c  There  an  several  snip^buiUii^  yacdi  and  nltems  on 
the  ooBst  The  eoast  and  Newfoundland  fldmies  ace  ao- 
tmly  pursued,  and  much  trade  iaoairied  on  irfth  the  Anglo> 
Nraman  Isles,  Ciuerasey  and  Jersey. 

The  department  forma  the  diocese  of  Coutanees,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  snffr^an  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
It  is  in  the  iurisdiction  of  ue  Clour  Royale  ana  the  oironit 
d  the  Acaa6mie  Univecaitaire  of  Caen;  and  in  the  four- 
teenth military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Rouen.  It  sends  eight  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

In  respect  of  edueation.  this  denartment  is  rather  above 
the  average  of  l^rance.  Of  every  nundred  young  men  en- 
roUed  in  the  military  census  of  U26-39,  forty>uree  oouki 
read  and  write,  the  aven^  of  Franoe  being  thir^-niae. 
There  aco  iev«  Gf^l^ae  Oommunanx,  or  district  high- 
■dioola,  and  two  fohoola  of  navigation. 

Thia  deputniMit  eonstituted  in  antiant  times  the  countir 
of  the  two  Celtic  people,  the  Abrinoatui  and  the  Unelli  or 
Veneli.  Ingena,  the  eajMtal  of  the  former,  from  whom,  in 
the  fourth  century,  it  took  the  name  Abrineatui,  is  the 
modern  Avianehes ;  and  Crociatonum,  the  chief  town  of 
the  latter,  was  near  the  modern  Valc^nes.  Cerialtum 
was  probably  at  the  little  haven  of  (^ouril,  near  Cape  la 
Hogue ;  and  Alauna  at  Les  Moutiers  d'Alonne,  near  the 
haven  of  Clarteret.  Cosedia,  which  some  have  endeavoured 
to  proVe  was  the  same  as  Constantia,  the  modem  CTontanoes, 
was  probably  near  the  harbour  of  St.  Germain.  Fannm 
If  artia  was  perhaps  Hont  Martin-snr-Mer,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sienna;  and  Legodia  was  perhi^  on  the  west  eoast; 
mt  the  litUa  haven  of  lingreyilie,  near  Oranvilla,  which 
laat  plaoa  may  he  prohabfy  ideatifled  with  the  Romu 
Gtannonum.  Angustodorns^  a  Roman  town  mentioDed  in 
Uie  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably  on  the  Vire,  not  far  from 
Mont>Martin-en-(3Ta^ne8.  The  sestuaryof  the  Douve  and 
Vire  is  probably  tbe  Argenus  of  Ptolemy,  if  that  gec^rapher 
speaks  of  a  rivar,  not  a  town ;  and  the  Tetus  of  the  same 
writer  was  probably  either  the  S£e  or  the  C£lune. 

In  the  middle  agea  the  department  constituted  the  dis- 
kricta  of  Ootantin  and  Avmnchin.  They  were  among  the 
braota  oeded  by  Charies  le  Simple  to  tne  Northmen,  and 
formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Nurmandia.  It  was  the  part 
if  Normandie  which  the  Bnglish  retained  the  longest 

MANCHESTER,  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Salford 
tad  tha  county  of  Laneaatsr,  leSmilDsN.W.byN.frf'Lendan, 
Itreet  distuoib  or  187  miles  bjr  the  preantt  mHtcosch 
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road,   ^e  parish,  which  oomiwises  sevwal  townships,  had 

in  1773  a  population  of  13,786,  and  in  1831,  270,363,  of 
which  there  were  in  the  township  of  ibnchester  142,026. 
From  1801  to  the  last  oensns,  in  1831,  the  population  had 
more  than  doubled  itself;  nor  has  tbs  increase  come  to  a 
stand.  In  Pigot's  'Manchester  and  Salford  Directory,'  for 
1889,  weve  given  34,300  names  of  resident  housekeepers ; 
in  tiut  for  18S9  above  44,000  in  the  former  the  number 
of  abeeU  was  2740 ;  in  the  latter  8620.  Under  the  Refimn 
Act  Mamdwstor  sends  two  membera  to  parliament.  In  the 
first  election  (1832),  contested  by  five  eandidates.  dura 
were  given  9689  votes;  in  tiie  eleotion  in  1836  Jbur  oan> 
didates  received  9636  votes. 

Under  the  Municipal  Act  the  borough  has  a  ounmission 
of  the  peace,  is  divided  into  fifteen  wards,  has  a  mayor 
(Thomas  Potter,  Esq.,  the  first  mayor),  sixteen  aldermen, 
and  forty-eight  councillraa,  whom  the  act  empowers  to  hold 
a  Court  of  Record  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  {vovided  the 
sum  or  damages  sought  to  be  recovered  do  not  «ccaed 
twenty  pounds.  Under  the  same  act  the  borough  has  also 
a  commission  of  the  peace  and  the  right  of  holding  quarter- 
sessions. 

Hie  town  is  not  distimpiished  for  architectural  beauty ; 
its  ehief  streets  are  oeeupied  wiOiwazrtiottaes  and  shops,  the 
mm  and  the  less  opulent  inhabitsnts  residing,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  dwellings 
separate  from  those  in  which  they  conduct  their  business, 
many  of  which  are  spacious  imd  IwautifuL  There  are  how* 
ever  some  objects  of  architectural  interest  in  Manehestw. 
Under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament  much  has  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  both  in  convenience 
and  appearance.  Market-atreet,  the  chief  mart  for  retail 
business,  was  not  many  years  ago  a  moe  lane :  it  is  now  a 
very  handsome  street.  The  improvement  was  completed  in 
1834,  when  the  totaloutlay  wa8232,9S5/.  TheManeheater 
Improvement  Committoe  have  also  judiciously  applied  the 
pnmta  of  the  na-vorka,  whieh  are  in  the  hcnds  of  the  Com- 
misaionm  of  Polios,  to  die  inmovonont  of  tha  township  * 
30,0571.  woe  thua  expended  by  them  in  tlie  year  1635. 
Aisoug  the  pubUo  buildii^  worthy  of  notice  may  be  named 
the  cimste  portico  of  the  Subscription  Library,  and  the  truly 
classic  and  handsome  Royal  Institution,  bothin  Modey-stree^ 
and  the  hall  of  the  Museum  in  Peter-sUeet.  The  Inflrmsry 
is  a  fine  building,  and  has  an  advantage  whieh  b  rare 
in  Manchester,  namely,  that  of  beii^  in  a  fovourable  aitua^ 
tion.  Several  new  ohurdies  have  recently  added  to  the 
appearance  of  the  out-districts  of  the  town,  among  which 
the  ohurebes  at  Pendleton  and  Hume  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  but  even  these  are  inferior  to  the  beautiful  diureh  in 
the  pointed  style  now  (1 839)  being  erected  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
architect,  near  Smedley-lane,  ChMtham  HiU. 

SifHOtton  and  Ihumd  Commmiaalim. — Manchester 
stands  OBI  the  soatbroast  bank  of  ttie  rbur  Irwdl,  by  which 
it  has  a  communication  with  the  Hesi^.  liverpool,  and 
the  ocean.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  which  contains  some 
ofthe  best  coal  strata  of  Sngland.  a  drenmstanee  to  which 
the  place  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 
The  weekly  consumpticai  of  coal  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood is  estimated  at  26,000  tons,  the  charge  of  which  is 
for  the  foetoriea  about  8t.  per  ton.  for  privato  houses  ]2r. 
per  ton.  In  1836,  913,991  tons  wore  brought  infie  Man- 
chester. 

The  climate  of  Mandiester  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  the 
more  southern  disttiots  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  un&vour- 
able  impression  whi^  prevails  respeoting  it  is  much  exag- 
gerated. The  following  statements  are  made  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Dalton  (JftmosFt  y  Mandutitr  Philth 
«opAfoo(£hwi«te,seeoiidserieB,voLili.,p.483,etseq.).  The 
meanhei^htofthebarometeratMaiiehesteris29*85.  The 
mereury  is  b^her  in  the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter. 
The  general  annual  mean  of  temperature  is  nearly  49".  The 
meanannual&llofraittis36-140inches;  while  at  Lancaster 
it  is  89'714.at  Dumfries  36-919,  and  at  Kendal  53*944. 
The  first  six  months  of  the  year  most  be  oonsideced  as  dry 
months,  and  the  last  aix  raonttis  as  wet  months.  April  is 
the  driest  month  in  the  year,  sad  the  sixth  aftw,  namelv, 
October,  is  the  wettsat,  or  thai  in  wbioh  the  most  rain  foUs, 
in  a  l<mg  continued  series  ef  years,  in  tha  immediate  naij^ 
bourbood  of  Manchestw. 

Manehester  hss  the  credit  of  having  given  an  impulse  to 
our  means  of  internal  emmunieation,  and  lias  reaped 
an  ample  reward.  The  aiAdemMnts  qf-^rindl^ 
pcomptad  by  the  Amm  «bish^||^pf^5j^|g^)^ 
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of  leading  his  ooal  from  Wotsley  to  Muahastrnt  U  a  small 
sxpense.  [Brindlbt.] 

Manchester  nor  possesMi  the  mwu  of  water-communi- 
eation  with  almost  every  part  of  the  oountry.  In  the  rail- 
road enterprise  Manchester  has  held  a  inrominent  station. 
It  furniafaed  iu  full  share  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
fonnatidn  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  the  act 
for  which  was  obtained  in  May.  1826 ;  the  road  was  com- 
pleted by  Midsummer,  1830,  and  formally  opened  on  the 
1 5th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  half 
a  million  of  people  assembled  along  the  line.  By  the  Report 
of  the  directors,  dated  January,  1S39,  declaring  a  dividend 
of  5/.  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  preTioUH,it  appeen  that 
the  reeeiptB  within  that  period  mtp  as  followa:— Coaohing 
department,  79,277A;  mertshandiie,  04,316/.;  ooal.  3201/.: 
total,  136,693^  The  expenses  were  80.978A,  leaving  a 
balanee  for  distribution  among  the  proprietors  of  dS,714A 
The  amount  of  expenditure  in  construction  of  the  way  and 
works  is  stated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  1.376,073/.  for  a 
length  of  road  only  thirty  miles.  The  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton railroad  was  fwinally  opened  on  the  26th  of  May,  1638. 
Its  length  is  ten  miles,  and  its  cost  650,000/.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  line  to  Preston  and  Lancaster  is  in  progress.  A 
dividend  of  1/.  lOt^jwr  share  was  declared  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1S39.  The  Grand  Junction  railway  connects 
Manchester  with  Birmingham  and  London :  there  are  10.9 18 
shares  in  this  railway,  and  the  outlay  was  1.512,150^;  it 
was  opened  in  September,  1837,  and  has  paid  on  the  first 
TCar  10/.  per^ar^  on  the  lut  ax  montha  ISL  The  North 
iJnion  eonneeta  Manchester  with  Wigan  and  PrestoiL 
There  aia  also  in  eourse  of  Awmation  lines  to  Leeds,  direct 
to  Birmingham,  to  SbefBeld,  fce. 

Hittory. — Manchester,  as  its  name  shows  (Man,  oastra), 
was  a  Roman  station,  the  Mancunium  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary.  Aldport,  ihe  original  of  Manchester,  is  supposed 
by  the  learned  Whitaker  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  and  during  the  oontinuance  of  the  Romans  in  this 
island  it  was  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  the  germs  of  civi- 
lization, and  especially  for  an  improvement  in  the  woollen 
manuf^ture,  a  branch  of  trade  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Gtaul  before  their  invasion.  Of  the  roads 
which  were  plannedbyAgricola.  Manchester  had  four;  two 
running  Arom  east  to  wesW  and  two  from  north  to  south : 
inhntft'  statima,  at  plaaea  now  known  by  the  namea  (tf  Sin- 
gleton Brook,  Prestwidi,  and  Bcoughton,  were  conneoted 
with  the  IfisndiBitereainp.  Under  ttie  Saxons  Manehester 
became  the  abode  of  a  Thane,  who  from  his  baronial  hall 
dispensed  a  certain  sort  of  justice,  and  furthered  the  im- 
provement of  the  place.  At  an  early  period  it  had  two 
cburobes,  one  of  which,  St  Michael's,  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  In  670  the  Danes  got  posseMion  of  Man- 
chester. After  the  Norman  conquest  WiUiara  gave  the  place 
*o  William  of  Poictou.  The  third  baron  of  Manchester  was 
oncemedin  wresting  Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  In 
he  year  1301  Thomas  deGrelley  granted  the*  Great  Obarter 
«f  Manchester.'  In  1307  thebaronof  Manchesterwassum- 
moned  to  parliament,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fs- 
Tourite  with  Edward  L,  who  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  IVomtheQrBlleysthebaronydeeoradedtotheftmily 
of  DelaWaire,andJ(mn,  the  first  of  the  line,  was  called  to 
parliament  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.  He  and  his 
successors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  most  of  all  at  the  p«vk>d 
of  the  Reibrmation,  the  baron  of  Manchester  being  one  of 
those  who  apprised  the  pope  that  his  continued  resistance  to 
Henry's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  divorce  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  his  supremaey  in  Ei^land.  At  length  the 
manorial  rights  vested  in  the  frmuy  of  *  Uooley  of  the 
Hough.* 

The  dissensions  excited  by  the  Reformation  were  strongly 
experienced  in  this  town.  Collyer,  the  warden  of  the  col- 
locate ehurch.  refused  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supre- 
me^ of  Hennr  VUL.  and  many  of  the  great  fiunilies  in 
the  neighbonrfaood  mnained  for  a  kmg  time  attaehed  to  the 
aeeof  Rome.  In  the  dvil  wan  Manchester  xangeditself 
on  the  side  of  the  parliament  (Puritanism  having  sained  an 
asoendaney  in  it),  and  sustained  a  siege  conducted  by  Lord 
Strange.  On  the  cessatim  of  the  contest,  Ptesbyteriaoism 
replaced  Episcopacy ;  Heyrick,  the  warden  of  the  collegiate 
^urch,  being  himself  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
ebaoge.  In  1646,  when  Lancashire  was  converted  into  an 
**wsiBatio^  province  under  the  Pveebytenan  forms,  Man- 
«Mktir,  with  sane  nsifhboving  plaoM,  ««a  oottstUntal  the 


first  eUasKial  division  of  the  eoonty.  Under 
electors  chose  a  representative  in  the  persoaflntofMr 
Charles  Worsley,  and  then  of  Mr.  R.R^di&.  ThsAarf 
Uniformity  undw  Charles  compelled  about  seven^niniitai 
to  quit  their  livings  in  Xancashire,  and  among  odwriiUe 
Rev.  H.  Newcombe,  who  became  minister  of  what  kdov 
called  Cross-street  chapel,  and  may  be  oonsideied  the  htlvr 
of  nou-c(mfonnity  in  a  town  which  has  fiom  the  fint  been 
distinguished  as  possessing  *  a  greater  dissenting  pi^lttioa 
than  most  others  in  the  kingdon).'   A  strong  JscdiiDiai 
feeling  soon  grew  up.  and  the  RabeUitm  of  1745  Iwi  mun 
friends  end  supportera  in  Manohester,  even  amoi^tbelod- 
in^  inbabitantt  and  the  de^  of  Uie  coll^iate  chuth. 
Prince  Gharlea  himself  ma  entertained  in  the  tovnittti 
residenoe  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  Uarketnitnet;  ahoiwaA. 
sequentiy  known  as  an  inn,  under  the  title  of  the  'Pilie^' 
and  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down  to  give  ^nto 
warehouses.  It  was  not  till  1 783  that  the  town  lud  s  ni^ 
watch,  nor  didit  possess  a  Police  Act  before  1791.  Tbep»- 
litical  strife  which  characterises  the  last  half  centar7,ud 
by  which  great  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  eoutini 
tion  of  the  country,  displayed  itself  at  a  veiy  evlf  penid  a 
Manchester,  and  was  supported  and  extended  bjmeuHef 
' Roform  Clubs*  and  'Church  and  King  Clubs.'  Id1;u 
a  *  Constitutional  Clnb*  was  formed.  The  threat  of  t  Fm^ 
invasion  excited  indignation  and  much  warlike  ditplij. 
Immediately  afW  tfie  peace  in  1815.  the  deiin  fitr'Bt-  ; 
form'  h^aii  to  manifest  itself  in  Manchestw  in  a  thj  d» 
oided  manner.  By  the  Refiom  Aot  Ifancbester  obtuii 
in  common  with  many  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  thedv  i 
tive  franchise. 

Maniikfacturat. — Cotton  is  the  chief  article  sa^li^alB  . 
the  manufooturea  of  Maocheater.  Of  late  the  spiDBiDgai 
weaving  of  silk  have  boKi  introduced,  and  it  h»  bimm- 
tores  of  wodlen,  small  wares,  hats,  umbieUas.  sndof 
chinery,  which  last  haa  riaea  to  great  importnue  mi  f»  , 
fection. 

Thecommercialspiritdateshack  toavery  earl;  period.  It 
is  enough  however  to  mention,  that  in  the  timeof  HemyVOl 
and  Edward  VI.  the  town  was  distinguished  for  ita  mamik- 
tures.  The  more  rapid  expansion  of  trade  begin  is  tk 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  who  is  known  as  a  bentfads 
to  the  town,  Hnm^irey  Chatham,  was  among  in  Did  | 
eminent  tradaamen.  TheenormitiMofthe^ikeafihaa  ' 
the  Nrthwlanda,  and  subsequottly  the  revoeatiDBef  Ai  ' 
editd  of  Nantu,  brought  many  uiterprising  tad  lUU 
foreigners  into  the  dutrid;  and  gave  «a.vm  tad  rfitl« 
the  native  commercial  impulse.   At  first  ue  wooQaava 
the  only  branch  of  trade,  but  since  the  middle  of  ^  W 
century  the  cotton  business  has  nearly  superseded 
tient  fishric  The  natural  advantages  poaaeased  by  tbe  tm 
together  with  the  streiwth  of  character  of  the  DaiiTei,i> 
undoubtedly  the  original  and  the  main  cause  <tf  the  gn^ 
of  its  trade  ahd  prosperity;  but  the  aeries  vS  briUiut  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  appUed,  improved,  or  wiginUedi 
the  district  (rf' Manchester,  which  c(»npriseUiesteBia-eii{<K  I 
the  spinning-jenny,  the  mule-jeony,  the  fly-frame,  the  tt^  : 
frame,  the  mule,  &&,  have  proved  moat  ^toetive  initnuiirt 
in  aiding  the  devel<^m«tt.  The  early  imea  of  iincBiiv 
which  g^ve  enM^r  to  the  cotton  mannftetttre  wm  * 
pleted  about  1780.   BeSore  Aeir  intcodnottoo-tnff 
until  1751— the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  thiicoitfrT 
had  gcme  on  increasing  slowly ;  the  supply  beiog  in  f^"* 
1,985,868  Iba;  and  in  1751,  3,976,610  lbs.    Butin  iTS'i' 
had  increased  to  -upwuds  of  6,700.000  lbs. ;  whik  is 
it  reached  56,000.000  Iba.   Bqtudly  atriking  is  the  ofio' 
return  of  the  export  of  cotton  goods:  in  1701  tberaliw"' 
23,253/,;  in  1800,  5,406.50 U  i^^in, in  1838,  the fidh«^ 
according  to  Bumd's  'Conuneroial  (3lBDcek'  was  the  ■»)■■ 
and  value  of  m an ufao tared  cotton  gooda  exported 

In  manufactured  goods  .  120,784,629  ll,74M'i 
In  yarn  .  .  .  113,753,387  6,943,1% 
In  thread      .       .       .      2,361,984        l7r^  ; 


S3t,900.000  17,9Sii8IT 
Hw  valneofthe  cotton  trade  to  the  oonatryhutas*  : 
timated  at  34,000,000/.  annually;  the  es^jntd  enrHN* 
20,000,000/.;  tiMamountofwag«sannualtypBid,17,WU(>  j 
and  that  1.500.000  people  depend  on  it  for  their  nU''  I 
ence.  Till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  promts  bi  I 
been  aleady  and  rapid ;  it  is  not  however  en^  to  uhsdi' 
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(Htrch,  1839X  nvmennu  mills  in  MBncbetttar  and  tbe 
neighbourhood  faare  ceased  vorking,  in  part  or  altt^ther. 

The  processes  of  throwing  and  weaving  silk  were  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Macoleafield  several  yean  before  they 
reached  Mauchester.  The  silk-mill  of  Air.  Vemon  Royle, 
erected  in  lS19-20^  was  the  first  brought  into  operation  in 
the  latter  town.  Since  then  the  trade  au  rapidly  increased. 
In  1819  there  were  in  it  about  a  thousand  weavers  of  mixed 
si  k  and  cotton,  and  fifty  of  pure  silk  goods;  in  1836  there 
vere  in  tbe  coun^  (Manchester  being  tbe  principal  locality) 
twent3^two  thKnnn»>iniUs  em^iTiiu:  about  four  thousand 
persons,  Anting  u  another  nanen  of  the  nlk  bnsinesi, 
ehieay,  if  not  excIufiTel^i  euried  on  at  lUbnebester.  Dye- 
ing of  silk  is  also  extensnrdy  purBoed,  and  in  fliot  the  town 
is  becoming  the  centre  of  transaetions  in  the  silk,  trade. 

Property  in  Manchester  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  and 
the  buits  of  the  manubctuiers  have  undergone  an  entire 
change.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  picture  which  Aikin 
gives  with  what  is  now  seen  in  the  stupendous  warehouses 
and  the  mansions  and  palaces  which  are  found  in  Manches- 
ter and  its  vicinity.  '  An  eminent  manufacturer  in  that 
age  (1695)  used  to  be  in  his  warehouse  before  six  in  the 
mominR,  accompanied  by  bis  children  and  apprentices.  At 
seven  they  all  came  to  break&st,  which  consisted  of  one 
large  dish  of  water-pottage,  made  of.oat-meal,  water,  and  a 
litUe  sal^  boiled  thick,  and  poured  into  »  dish.  At  the  side 
was  a  pan  or  basin  of  milk,  wad  tbe  master  and  apprentices, 
each  with  a  moda&4poon  in  his  hud,  without  loss  of  time, 
dipped  into  the  same  dish  and  thenoe  into  the  milk-pan, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  they  all  retnmed  to  their 
work.'  *  When  the  Manchester  trade  began  to  extendi  the 
shopmen  used  to  keep  gangs  of  pack-horses  and  accompany 
them  to  the  principal  towns  vrith  goods  in  packs,  which  thw 
opened  and  sold  to  shopkeepers,  loc^ng  what  was  unsold 
in  small  stores  at  the  inns.'  In  1816  the  annual  value  of 
property  in  the  township  of  Manchester  was  405,986/. ;  in 
1835  it  bad  reached  573,085/.  In  tbe  township  of  Ard- 
wick  property  had  in  1836  nearly  doubled  in  the  snort  space 
of  67  years :  in  that  of  Cborlton-on-Medlock,  a  town 
has  within  a  few  years  been  actually  created  through  the 
ereotum  of  factories ;  in  1801  ite  population  was  675.  in  1831 
80,569 ;  in  1815  the  annual  value  of  property  was  84,844/.,  and 
in  183^117,688/1  NiH-needtherebeany  surprise  iUt  at  this 
when  it  is  kiuwn  tlMt  mills  of  theflnt  character  require  an 
outlay  of  ftom  MfiOOL  to  10(^000/.  In  tbe  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  the  taxable  property  in  Muichester  was  rated  at 
4375/.;  in  the  year  1828  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes 
charged  was  25,420/.  The  circulation  of  the  branch  bank 
of  England  in  Manchester,  which  in  1828  was  258,000/., 
had  risen  to  1,520,000/.  in  1837,  though  in  the  interval  se- 
veral joint-stock  banks  had  been  established.  In  1794  the 
poors -rate  at  five  shilling  in  the  pound  produced  9270/., 
in  1834  it  realised  on  a  rate  of  hatf^a-crown  44.896/.  In 
1 790  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  fkct  that  hlan- 
chester  paid  in  postages  11,000/.,  being  a  lar^r  amount 
than  any  other  provincial  town;  in  1838  thu  sum  had 
risen  to  69,232/.  In  the  sing^  article  of  briclu  the 
town  paid  to  the  excise  ia  18M  no  less  a  sum  than 
4A,770/.  The  Tdue  of  land  has  tradergone  a  proportional 
increase,  as  may  be  jndged  of  by  the  following  sues  made  of 
land  in  the  central  puts  of  the  town :  in  1 834, 7 1  square  yards 
in  Kins  Street  were  bought  for  354/. ;  50  yards  at  the  comer 
of  Todd  Street  for  280r;  250  yards  in  Smithy  Door  for 
2000/. ;  even  9/.,  10/.,  15/.,  and  yet  higher  sums  have  been 
^ven  per  square  yard  for  luid  in  situations  eligible  for  those 
immense  receptacles  of  goods,  the  iatgN  warelwuses.  land 
at  the  upper  end  of  Market  Street  and  Mosley  Street,  which 
£0  ]reaT8Bgo  was  sold  for  4dl  per  square  yard  annual  rent;  has 
been  sold  for  20t.  a  yard  annual  rent 

As  to  tbe  intellectual  and  moral  oondition  of  tbe  workii^ 
classes,  there  has  donhtless  been  gTwt  exaggeration,  but  it 
is  equfdly  true  that  in  that  oondition  there  is  much  to 
deplore.  The  prevalenee  of  the  flwtorr  system  has  broken 
up  the  old  domestic  manQfoetnre  and  Uwraqr  dortroyed  old 
domeetio  habits ;  it  has  also  called  from  every  district  of  the 
kingdcnn,  and  especially  ftom  Ireland  (there  are  at  least 
50,000  Irish  in  Manchester),  masses  of  people  heterogeneous 
in  their  character,  yet  all  more  or  less  ignorant  and  unculti- 
vated, and  not  likely  therefore  to  coeJeaee  speedily  into  a 
compact  form  of  civilised  existence.  Most  of  them  have 
been  much  bettered  in  their  circumstances  without  having 
found  an  equal  increase  of  morally  improving  influences. 
Cbildxen  by  tb»  amount  of  their  wages  uve  beeome  inde- 


pendent of  their  parents ;  girls  have  been  sent  into  the  mill 
before  they  have  learnt  the  rudiments  of  domestic  duty,  and 
mothers,  whose  presence  in  their  own  bouses  is  indispensa 
ble,  work  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day  amid  a  mass  of  people, 
young  and  old,  with  whom  they  have  little  or  no  connection, 
and  from  whom  in  consequence  th^ean  scarcely  derive  any 
improvement.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ftetory  is  unnatural  and  consequently  unhealthy,  while 
the  degree  of  heat  tends  to  the  premature  development  of  the 
passions,  and,  as  the  least  banefhl  consequence,  to  early, 
improper,  and  improvident  marriages.'  The  ehams  against 
the  ftustories,  of  heing  the  scenes  of  violence  ana  cruelty  to 
children,  of  extortion  UBinsttfaemen,asdestruetivealiluof 
life  and  mondity,  may  he  considered  as  gross  extravagances 
or  little  better  tiian  folsefaoods:  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  neither  their  moral  nor  their  physical  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  work-people ;  that,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  the  masters  are  disregardfiil  of 
the  comforts  and  improvement  of  those  whom  they  employ, 
and  think  exclusively  of  tbe  wealth  they  can  extract  from  their 
establishments,  and  that  thus  there  nas  arisen  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  of  dislike,  of  sullen 
distsontent,  which,  added  to  other  depraving  infiuences, 
makes  their  moral  tone  hard,  disposed  to  violence,  and 
almost  reckless,  while  their  congregating  together  in  masses 
gives  them  opportimities  of  communicating  their  feelins* 
one  to  another  and  of  concentrating  their  power.  The 
system  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  graeral  operation  to 
^rd  accurate  means  of  judging  of  its  effect  on  health  and 
life ;  it  has  also  been  tried,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  under 
fovoumble  circumstances,  since  there  has  been  a  continual 
influx  of  fresh  populatitHi  to  the  mills  from  rural  districts  or 
small  towns,  and  therefore  statistical  taUes  cannot  furnish 
any  adequate  means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  but  in  relation 
to  children,  tbe  wonder  is,  that  any  one  should  have  doubted 
of  tbe  injurious  influence  which  it  has  upon  their  health 
and  consequently  on  ttieir  diaraeter.  As  it  is,  themoral  condi- 
tion of  the  young,  and  of  the  homes  whence  they  come,  are 
in  very  many  cases  bad.  When  the  mother  is  in  the  fiictory, 
the  home  must  be  in  disorder.  When  parents  subsist  on  the 
earnings  of  their  children,  as  in  many  instances,  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  lift  are  subverted ;  tbe  weak  labour,  the 
strong  are  idle,  idleness  besets  viet,  vice  is  the  puent  of  diiH 
eontent,  and  thb  leads  to  tike  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  the 
parent  is  moreover  punished  in  the  disobedience,  if  not  in- 
solence, which  soon  manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  well  aware  how  much  the  fomily  depends  on 
thrar  earnings.  Of  63,623  persons  empl<^^Bd  m  mills. 
May,  1836,  in  die  parish  ofManchester,35,283  were  females; 
37,930  were  above  tbe  age  of  1 8  years,  and  t6,MS  were 
below  the  age  of  15.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
net  weekly  earnings  of  tbe  different  clasMs  of  operatives 
in  the  cotton  fltctories  of  Mancfaestor,  Stockport,  Duckin- 
field,  Staley-bridge,  Hyde,  Tintwislle,  Oldham,  Bolton,  &c. 
drawn  fVom  the  Returns  of  151  mills,  employing  48,649 
persons,  in  May,  1833 
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If  thii  Itbla  vera  combinect  with  the  nlatiTe  nam  ben  of 
each  description  of  the  hondi,  it  would  afford  the  abio- 
lute  average  of  their  eamiags,  but  it  ie  beyond  •  doubt 
that  the  average  it  not  less  than  10  shiilinga  a  week  each 
person,  youn^  and  old.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lowest 
wages  are  given  to  the  scavengers  and  piecers,  who  are 
generally  young  children.  Out  of  a  family  of  six  persons 
there  may  be  three,  out  of  seven  persons  four  employed  at 
the  factory,  and  when  in  a  few  yean  the  children  are  be- 
come older,  all  may  be  so  engaged.  This  will  give  for  each 
of  such  families  an  average  eammg  of  30*.  or  40i.  per  week, 
when  only  three  or  four  out  of  each  family  are  employed, 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  neees* 
uriea  of  life.  The  splendid  gin-palaces,  the  numeroox 
beer-houses  in  Manchester,  make  it  but  too  ohvioui  where 
the  superfluous  means  of  many  go,  and  point  out  a  source 
of  demoralization  which  is  as  fnghtfiil  in  its  consequence! 
as  in  ita  amount  But  there  are  other  signs  which 
indicate  anything  but  a  want  of  means  on  the  part  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  last  Report  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provident  Society  shows 
that  in  1S37,  though  trade  was  not  good,  the  amount 
received  br  ita  agents,  who  visit  the  houses  of  the  work- 
people, ana  take  their  savings  in  very  small  deposits,  was 
4,735/.,  while  the  Savings  Bank  received  within  the  year 


ending  Kovember,  1838,  no  lesa  a  sum  than  109,1231  Ik 
followii^  tables  will  furnish  the  reader  widi  die  metm 
of  judging  how  much  of  thii  came  immediately  frn  h 
operatives : — 

Clatt^cation  of  Depoiitori,  Novtmbtr  20, 1838. 

Hale  Fwk.  U, 

Tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  artifi- 
cers, publicans,  or  their  wives  9206  2568  W^A 
Persons  employed  in  factories, 
warehouses,  or  as  porters,  &c.  4769  £15  5614 

Domestic  servants   .930  5370  6M 

Widowa   ~—  987  K 

Minors   2083  1856  3» 

Weavers   1332  389  ITU 

Labourers   864    tH 

Farmers   473  85  S!l 

Other  descriptioiis  not  particu- 
larly spewed   1382  2468  3SSI 

Friendljr  societies   n 

Charitable  societies   in 
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'  Not  merely  the  factory  bands,  but  generally  all  classes  of 
working  men  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages  sufficient, 
if  well  laid  out,  to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  for  want  of  the  proper  moral 
training,  and  by  reason  of  the  demoralising  influence  of 
Irish  and  other  nnedneated  labouren^  die  ahodea  at  a  large 
proportion  are  wretched.  Of  4102  dwellinn,  of  wlueh  the 
ManchesterStatisticalSocietygaTeB  Report  in  1834,  founded 
oo  personal  inspection,  3100  were  honset,  792  edlus,  250 
rooms;  of  these  there  were  comfortable  1551,  weU  ftimished 
689,  not  comfortable  2551. 

^  In  183S  the  Society  issued  another  Report  of  28,186  dwelt- 

ings  examined, 

Persons  occupying  houses  ....  94,250 
Do.  do,        rooms  of  houses  9,351 

Do.         do.       boarding  with  oc- 
cupants of  houses  9,671 


Persons  occupying  cellars ' .   .  . 
Do.      do.      boarding  witii  oe- 
cnpantsof  cellars 


113.272 
14,274 

^6 


Total  number  of  persons  ren- 
dent  in  the  dwellings  ex- 
amined  ■  128,232 

Of  the  28,186  dwellings,  14,042  are  reported  as  Ol-fitf- 
nished,  and  8322  as  not  comfortable ;  thus  only  72  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  population  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  comfortable.  The  Report  adds,  '  As  in  many 
(perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases)  there  are  only  two  htSa 
to  a  fiuniljr  of  five  or  rix  persons  t/S  both  sexes,  the  ineon- 
venienees  and  evils  which  must  resnlt  are  too  obvious.' 

The  fbllowuig  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  for  1838  of 
Ae  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission,  which,  mi^g 
allowance  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  style,  affords  a  true  picture 
of  the  condition  of  many  :  *  Those  who  only  visit  occasion* 
ally  the  dwelluigs  of  tiie  poor  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state 


of  ignorance,  superstition,  demoralisation,  and  iafii^ 
which  exists.  This  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  iam  A 
visit  tliem  constanti^  and  regularly,  as  our  musicfflsriadL 
Scenes  most  disgustme,  and  blasphemy,  at  which  tb  ■« 
shudders,  are  patienUv  borne  and  fearlcssl;|r  met  ■ 
i^ency  we  employ.  The^  (the  town  miisioDSiici}  km 
been  stoned,  threatened  wiUi  death,  sornMuded  wifli  a*^ 
seriously  braised,  and  more  dun  once  tiiey  have  vstm 
escaped  with  their  lives.  And  tins  in  ManchesUr!  Ca 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Christisn  public  will  suffer  tliis 
of  thhigs  to  exist  witiunit  making  a  strenuous  effort  it «» 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case  I  Surely  hestheiu  A  bw 
should  not  be  neglected.' 

SehooU  and  SdaU^  InMiituUont.  —  The  edticiM 
hitherto  afibrded  to  the  working  classes  in  MancKeslti  i« 
been  very  defective  both  in  extent  and  quality.  Fkb  ■ 
<  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  EdncatioBS 
the  1  Poorer  Classes,'  printed  in  1838,  tnoch  ^"^^'aj 
mation  may  be  obtained.  The  CcRnmittee  ^^JT 
daily  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  one  in  wht  «■< 
population  of  a  large  town,  and  report  that  in  MuckiIb 
only  one  in  thirty-nve  is  receiving  an  education  lwj'° 
be  ttsefld.  The  numbers  of  children  of  the  worUngw^ 
stated  to  be  at  daily  schools  in  the  town  are — st  ro;  i^ 
ferentday  and  dame  schools,  11,336;  other  better  km* 
5680;  total,  17,100,  on  a  population  estimated  stSOMX"^ 
The  numbers  attending  Sunday-schools  in  Manchateru^ 
under  the  EstabUshed  Church,  10,284;  under  Di«n» 
19,032;  Catholics,  3812;  respecting  Sunday-«booli  * 
committee  ronark,  '  They  consider  the  ""'"V**,*^ 
given  as  of  great  advantage,  by  implanting  ^'^^'''^!!L]!di 
gion  and  giving  habits  ctf  order,  hut  as  imperfect 
daily  instruction  also  \'  an  opinioa  which  will  be 
not  unfavourable  by  tiuwe  who  have  personal  ^^f^" 
the  workinn,  and  therefore  of  the  deficiencies,  of  t'>^.'T 
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aiidlM79Mb«lai!i  OMM  tMlatetosduKil,aiid  thk  m  tbs 
caM  of  inBtrnetioD  vhen,  the  ume  anthori^  infonm  jft, 
the  following  is  od  the  avenge  all  the  time  employed  eaoh 
Sabbath,  that  ia,  each  week,  namely,  in  reading  about  one 
hour  and  fifty  minutei ;  in  singing,  fourteen  minotes  and 
twenty-one  seconds;  in  praying  sarenteen  minutes  and 
thirty-four  seconds :  total  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 
The  educational  clauses  in  the  last  Factory  Act  hate  been 
of  but  Mnall  adTsntage.   Dr.  Kwj  stated  baftm  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  oi  1838,  that  one  eanse  of  lUItm  wu  dnt 
ao  means  wnw  given  in  the  Act  ftrooaipelliiig  the  erection 
oriwonaiuiof^ools;  and  Mr.  Asbwutb  stiitsd  from  his 
own  experience, '  If  the  mmnofiuiturer  is  desirous  to  make 
the  most  of  the  two  hours,  and  give  the  ehfldrmi  eduoatun, 
he  may  do  some  service  in  it,  trat  *  oompnlsoiy  edoeation 
affixed  upon  an  emj^yment  is  a  stigma  to  the  employment, 
and  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  employer,  and,  I  think.  g«ne- 
tally  people  laugh  at  it;  it  is  almost  good  for  noting.' 
In  tbe  lUport  of  Mr.  L.  Homer  on  these  very  clauses 
(Feb.,  IB39),  it  is  said—'  Some  parents  appreciate  tiie  ad- 
vantage (of  the  education),  but  most  of  tnem  would  much 
prefbr  their  ohil^n  working  fall  time  and  earning  a  ftall 
nte  of  wages.*   Under  diese  eircumstanoeB  it  is  easy  to 
infer  what  good  bctory  edoeation  confbrs.   Indeed,  Mr. 
Homer  reporu  not  more  than  eight  mills  in  Manobestar 
whoe*  Ae  eduealioDal  provinnis  have  been  beat  observad,' 
whieh*best*lie  allows  to  be  inibrior  to  what  primary  edu- 
cation ouj^t  to  be ;  and  it  ewbiagea  only  39i  hoyt  and 
177  girls.  Tbt  weboA  of  Messrs.  Mtlonnel  he  considers 
worthy  of  spedal  notice,  and  desoving  of  being  held  up 
an  example.   He  adds, '  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  tlui^  to 
bave  certifleates  (of  education)   presented  to  us  sub- 
•eribed  by  the  teacher  with  his  or  her  ntark.   In  the  last 
quarter  1  had  a  school  voucher  presented  to  me  with  a 
markt  and  when  I  edled  on  the  schoolmaster  to  read  it 
befbre  me,  he  could  not ;  I  have  had  to  rsgeet  the  achool 
voueber  of  the  flraman  (to  the  steam-engine),  the  children 
having  been  schooled  in  the  coal-hole-^  one  ease  1  actn- 
ally  found  them  there;  it  occurred  at  Ihetories  vbere  a 
a  large  capital  must  be  embarked.* 

Dr.  Kay,  before  the  Bduoation  Conimittee,  gave  in  a  taUa 
in  which  he  oalcolated  that  in  Maneheater  them  was  a  total 
9f  unadneated  and  very  ill-«dacatad  childfen  of  36,869 ; 
Aat  the  aotual  cost  of  providing  a  worthless  or  indiffnent 
sdacation  hf  existing  methods  was  16,«21/.  annually,  and 
that  not  more  than  I9,A00/.  of  annual  outlay  would  be  re- 
quired .for  education,  1^  an  efficient  method,  of  children  now 
jneduoated  or  very  ill  educated. 

Meanwhile  the  division  of  cheap  literature  and  the  ope- 
*atton  of  institutions  for  popular  instruotion  are  doing  »ome- 
.hing  to  educate  adults  and  youths,  while  the  existence  of 
L  few  good  schools  in  ManfAestar  for  the  children  of  the 
vorking  classes  will  serve  as  models.  In  this  way  the 
Manchester  Society  for  Promoting  National  Education' 
las  rendered  some  service.  It  has  at  presmt  three  sdMob 
mder  its  superintendence,  with  about  600  sobolan. 

Among  the  institutbns  in  Hanehestar  bavii^  an  in- 
hienee  on  the  working  ebsses  there  nay  be  nantioaed  the 
LthenflBUm,  the  Mechanics'  ImlitatiaikmCoopar  8ti«at,tbe 
Ceehaaies*  Institution  in  Miles-Platling.  the  Anooats  Ly- 
amn,  the  Cboilton  Lyoenm,  and  the  Partbenon.  The 
ktbensBum  is  deigned  for  the  beneAt  chiefly  of  clerks  and 
tfaw  upper  servants  omnseted  with  the  trade  of  the  town, 
^e  experiment  ha*  been  very  successftil.  The  number  of 
nbeeriptions  for  the  first  qnarter  (1839)  is  upirards  of  900. 
jeoturee  on  various  topics  are  Riven  by  men  of  eminence, 
liere  is  a  French  class,  an  Italian  class,  an  Amateur  Mu> 
leal  Society,  aa  Essay  and  Discussion  Society ;  and  oon- 
erts  are  oocasionally  given,  which  are  very  well  attmded. 
ionnected  with  the  Institution  is  a  good  library,  a  coffee- 
ram,  and  a  well-sapplied  news-room.  Its  expenditure  is 
bove  2000/.  annually;  James  Hey  wood.  Esq,  is  the  pn- 
;dent  The  Mechanics*  Institntton.  in  Oooper  Streets 
nder  the  piesidentsbip  of  Sir  B.  Haywood,  Bart,  hai  «on- 
jmA  giaat  benefits  on  a  class  below  those  to  whom  reference 
■a  been  made.  The  disbursements  of  the  Institution 
nring  1S38  were  9177/.  The  original  cost  of  the  building 
«s  6000'.,  but  B8  the  inetitiuion  bad  its  resources  mainly 
tMorbed  in  defraying  the  annual  charges,  this  sum  has  been 
lereased  by  arrears  of  interest  to  9b70U  and,  deduetinK 
ividends  paid,  a  balance  is  still  due  of  8196/..  to  ps^  off 
'hiok  an  effort  is  being  made  whieh  eives  promise  of  st»- 
Tbeattmbarof  aabscribenoB  tka  Mtb  of  Daeember 


lastvaslUl.of  wboaftl  were  wider  flnrteen  yian«fif«b 
and  «46  between  fiHurteen  and  twentynine.  Sixty  five  leo- 
tures  were  delivered  daring  the  last  year,  and  were  attended 
by  30,660  males,  and  4800  femalea.  Two  concerts  wve 
also  giroi.  There  are  6023  volumes  in  tbe  library ;  the 
delivery  of  books  to  readers  in  the  last  year  amounted  to 
4S,451.  ThenambeTofraembersintherespeetivedaaseswara 
—grammar  128,  German  language  8,arithmelie  164,  elomi- 
tion  and  oomposition  S8,  mechanical  drawing  6<  landscape 
and  figure  drawing  46,  music  34,  writing  ISS^  mathematioa  18, 
French  96.  Besidas  these  theca  were  the  dhemistry  dan, 
the  nuttml  impromMUt  lodoty,  and  Aa  natural  tustorr 
class.  An  exhibition  of  spaeimenB  of  machinery,  natuu 
history,  &c.,  on  a  very  grand  loala,  to  i^ch  960  persona 
sent  contributions,  has  been  visitad  by  neariy  100,060  per- 
sons, at  the  small  chai^  of  sixpmce  each.  Ijiere  it  a  read- 
ing-room, well  famished  with  literary  and  aoientiflo  poi- 
odicals.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  the  benefits  of 
the  establisfament  do  net  descend  aoffieiently  ktv  in  the 
social  scale,  as  thoMlowingdaMifleationftftlia  numbenin 
1837  will  manifest :-~ 

Principals,  engaged  as  merchants,  manulkctaren, 

and  mechanists  '.  .  .  257 

Mechanics,' millwrights,  and  engineers  .  .  136 

Overlookers,  spinners,  and  other-mill  hands  .  36 

Building  trades  .  .  .  •  104 

Sundry  trades,  chiefly  handicraft  .  .  13S 

Warehousemen   .  .   -      .  .  .  204 

Qerks    .         .         .         .  .  .150 

Artista,  architects,  engravers,  &c.  .  .69 

Professional  men  ,         .  .  .  7 

Schoolmasters     .  .         .  .  •  10 

Shopkeepers  and  thrir  assistants  .  .86 

No  profession     .         .         .  .  .11 

Ladies     .  .         .         .  .  .17 

Youths   .  .         .  ,  .173 

1392 

The  knowled|a  of  this  fco^  combined  with  a  wish  to 
reach  the  operative  classes,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Lyceums  in  Anooats  and  in  Chorlton-on-Me^ock.  as 
well  as  of  the  Parthenon;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
first  Report  of  that  at  Anooats,  which  has  juat  been  issued, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hme  that  Vbeee  institutions  will  confer 
immediate  benefit  on  those  who  are  employed  in  the  factoriea 
and  on  other  hand-labourers.  Tbe  subsoription  is  only  two 
shiUiogs  a  quarter,  for  which  lectures,  a  Iibra^  and  read- 
ing-toom.  a  selection  of  newspapers,  education  in  classes, 
and  other  means  of  improvement  are  provided.  The  edu- 
cation of  females  is  made  a  prominent  object.  Tbe  news 
and  reading  rooms  ware  openoh  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1838.  From  the  library  the  average  number  of  deliveries 
is  120  eai^  evening.  Iliera  are  now  on  the  books  732 
members,  of  wbnn  246  are  below  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; 
the  716  mdinary  members  are  thus  classified 

Principals,  en^iged  as  merchants,  manufketarers, 

and  mechanists  .  .         .  .10 

Professional  men  ...  .4 

Schoolmasters  .  .  .         .  6 

Shopkeepers,  master-tradesmen,  and  thdr  asslManti  87 
Warehousemen  ukl  bookkeepers  132 
Mecfaanita,  millwrights,  ei^een,  moulders,  mi 

smiths  .....  1S7 

Engravers  and  pattem-des^ers  .  7 

Spinners,  weavers,  and  other  mill-hands   .  .  lOS 

Other  trades  connected  with  the  manufeetunM  of 
the  town,  as  dyers,  oalioo-printers,  (hstlan-eut* 
ter8.&c.         .         .         .         ■  .92 
Building  trades  .         .         .  .37 

Sundry  nandlcraft  tradea  .         .  .85 

No  profession     .  .  <         .  •  7 

School-boys        .  •         •         •  .82 

Females  •         •         •         •  .57 

716 

77te  Manchetter  R'ee  Gramsnar- School  was  founded  bv 
Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  foundation  deeo, 
bearing  date  20tfa  August,  1615,  states  the  cause  which  in- 
fluenced the  fimnder  to  be  that  *  the  youth,  particularly  in 
the  county  of  lanoa&ter,  had  fat  a  long  time  been  in  want 
of  in»tn»tioii,  aa  wdl  on  aoooent  Q^i^  BoV^^tgt^^yi^ 
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,fnma»  u  ftff  mnt  of  tone  perton  who  ihonld  initniot 
them.'  And  one  of  the  ftindunentBl  requiienMnti  ii^  *  The 
high-nwitw  for  the  time  being  ihall  alwmys  appoint  one  of 
fail  teholars  to  instruct  and  teach  in  the  one  end  of  the 
■chool  all  inftnta  that  ihall  oome  time  to  leam  tfa«ir 
.ABC^  primer,  and  aorts,  till  tbaf  bMpn  gnmmai.'  Tbeie 
qnotatioiu  ibvw  that  tiMBehoolvoaMi(^Mdtofuniish  ele- 
mentuy  u  wall  aa  gmnmatieal  leaming  to  tiie  poor  and 
tbue  in  need  of  ioitmotion.  The  inocHDe  of  this  school  is 
.now  above  9000/.  a  year;  and  though  its  operations  have 
been  extended  under  a  demee  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
though  the  maiten  receive  handsome  salaries,  the  outlay 
must  still  leave  an  annual  surplus.  The  instruction  eiven 
comprehends  the  mathematics,  the  English  and  Frenui,  as 
vtAl  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  but  the  school  is 
far  from  effecting  the  goodwhidi  its  splendid  resources 
might  produce,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  administered 
in  a  muiner  conformable  to  the  donor's  intention. 

Ckatharn'M  Hotpital,  or  The  CoUe^e,  was  founded  by 
diarter  1665,  Humphrey  Chatham  bemg  the  benefactor, 
who,  having  during  his  Ufe  fed  and  brought  up  Iburteea 
^toyn  at  Haneheiter  and  8alAnd,and  of  Dn^Udeu.  ordered  in 
fail  will  tiiat  the  number  ahould  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  one  fimn  Droylsden,  two  from  CrumpsalKfour  flromTurton, 
and  ton  from  Bolton,  leaving  the  intraest  of  70002.  for  their 
maintenance  and  instruction  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  they  were  to  be  put  out  to  some  trade. 
Tdb  Bcholars  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  They  are  clothed,  fed,  boarded,  and  lodged. 
The  school  is  conducted  in  a  convenient  old  building, 
whiefa  also  contains  the  CoUege  library,  a  fine  collection  of 
not  less  than  25,000  volumes,  which  have  been  accumulated 
out  of  the  benefoctions  of  the  same  H.  Chetham:  among 
the  books  are  many  rare  and  most  valuable  works.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  books  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  out,  but  a  convenient  reading-room  is 
provided.  At  preient  the  good  whidi  this  library  does  is  but 
•mall,  the  delivery  of  books  to  readers  iu>t  amounting  to 
an  aven^  of  twen^  per  day,  a  oireumstanoe  which  may 
be  explained  by  the  foot  of  the  library  being  only  open  at 
hours  during  the  day  when  most  persons  are  enet^ed. 

Among  the  acientiflc  institutions  of  the  town,  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  stands  first  in  point  of  time 
(founded  1781).  It  has  numbered  among  its  members 
most  of  the  distinguished  natives  of  the  vicinity,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  r^utation :  its  utility  has  been  fully 
proved  by  the  publication  of  its  Transactions.  The  Royal 
Hancheater  Institution  for  the  promotion  o'  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  fbrmed  mainly  under  ^  auspices  of 
G.,W.  Wood.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  has  been  of  service  in 
furthering  the  diffusion  of  knowledge:  above  30,000/.  were 
laid  out  in  the  ereetion  xtS  the  building.  The  Hancbester 
Museum,  or  Natnnl  Histcar  Society,  which  has  a  hand- 
some liall  in  Peter  Street,  ranks  among  the  most  useflil 
and  interesting  mstitntions  of  the  town,  and  dRsrs  to  the 
pnblie  a  colleetiim  of  dbjeots  in  nature  with  ^ieh  fern  simi- 
Ur  eetablisfaiaents  oan  enter  into  oomparuon.  The  oouncfl 
is  empowwed  to  ofen  the  museum  to  ladies,  strangers,  resi- 
drat  mm-snbseribers,  schools,  and  the  wwking  classes. 
.  In  its  medical  schools  Manchester  has  a  claim  on  public 
esteem,  having  been  the  first  provincial  town  to  provide  a 
food  elementary  medical  education ;  and  in  its  numerous 
and  well-conducted  medical  institutions  it  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  The  Infirmary  is  a  school  in  itself. 
During  the  year  1838  its  expenditure  was  8125/.  5«.  8d; 
from  June,  1837,  to  June,  1838,  it  treated  no  less  than 
20,760  patienU;  and  since  its  foundation,  1752,  it  has  ex- 
tended its  benefits  to  629,346  oases.  There  were  in  the 
house  and  on  the  books,  June  34th,  1838,  1317  inialids. 
Of  tiie  eases  treated  in  1838,  13,254  were  cured ;  S5B4  were 
eases  of  accident  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Tomer  have  the  ho- 
nour of  havii^  taken  the  lead  in  the  foundation  <tf  the  medical 
schools,  the  one  situated  in  Maraden  Street,  die  other  in 
Pine  Street,  in  which  tdwut  140  pupita  are  conducted  by 
able  professors  through  a  complete  oonrse  of  medical  in- 
struction. Manchester  has  also  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  admirable  botanical  garden,  zodofpcal  gardens  (recently 
opened,  and  affbtding  much  promise),  a  school  of  de- 
sign, an  architectural  society,  concert  hall,  chond  society, 
ftc 

Charitable  IrutitutioM. — These  are  t<jo  numerous  to 
allow  of  more  Oian  abarementicmof  some  which  are  the  most 
liiiAiL  TheSehoolforiheDsafandDumbwBsfoandedin 


the  year  1835.  AnewandhandaomebnildingforUhatJiiBl 
been  opened,  situated  near  the  botanical  gardens,  on  ths 
Stretfcffd  road,  a  part  of  which  will  bo  appropriated  to  a  blind 
asylum  also,  uimer  the  will  of  Mr.  Ibrsfaaw  of  Oldhao, 
who  bequeathed  SO,000/L  to  be  apjdiod  to  Uw  maintenanes 
ni  an  asylum  for  Ae  blmd,  so  toon  as  the  inhmbitanta  sboaU 
ftimish  a  suitable  building.  Hie  JubOee,  or  Ladies*  Knrie 
Qiarity  Scho(d,  founded  in  1806,  is  eondoeled  in  tiie  faeest 
in  I>ucifr*road,  and  educates  forty  giris  for  the  duties  of  ds- 
mestic  service.  The  Bdanchester  and  Salfoid  Dtatrict  Pro- 
vident Society  is  designed  to  meet,  by  a  special  eflbrt,  lbs 
special  wanu  of  the  poor.  Following  the  impulse  ^lich 
Boston  (U.S.),  under  the  aus{acea  of  Dr.  Tuekenoaa  of 
that  city,  had  given,  the  society  sends  forth  vutitcvs  into  all 
parts  of  the  town  (most  of  them  are  gratuitous  labomert) 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  ud  them  with  advice, 
encourage  th«n  by  sympathy,  and  receive  th^  litde 
savings  in  order  to  depMit  them  in  the  savings*  bank.  For 
this  purpose  the  town  is  divided  into  districts  and  sectioBi, 
in  all919,of  whidi  faowevw236  onlyaresupplied  witfaviAms. 
Its  moidieiQrdepftrtmaiteffe^  no  little  good.  ThTeeilM> 
tend  eases  were  examined  hy  its  sttpendtaiymtora  in  183^ 
whereof  1285  recmrcd  tioketa  to  the  varions  mescal  aorietist 
741  were  referred  to  the  rdief  board  of  the  aocia^,  and  SH 
were  found  to  be  caisa  iniriiieh  ttm  sodetfoocild  not  inters 
f^re.  Besides  these,  413  cases  were  sent  for  inquiry  oalj; 
of  whieh  number  248  were  reported  as  unworthy,  apowcffid 
argument  against  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  Wcrkwai 
found  for  14  persons,  and  98  new  cases  of  gross  impositna 
vrare  detected  and  exposed.  The  ministry  to  the  poor,  ^uA 
commenced  Jan.  IS33,  under  the  patronage  of  tfarae  Umts- 
rian  congregations,  namely.  Cross  Street,  Mosley  Street,  aod 
Greengate  (Salford),  is  designed  for  a  similar  purpose 
with  the  Provident  Society.  It  bmploys  a  paid  agent,  the 
Rev.  6.  Buekland,  whose  duties  are  not  sectarian,  box 
purely  benevoleoL  His  visita  to  the  |Kior  aveiwe  p« 
montii  about  340,  and  be  has  SQO  fiunibea  undor  ah  war 
perintendenee.  Of  a  similar  eharaeter  is  the  Town  Miisiw. 
whoae  motto  u,  *  Not  to  Proselyte,  but  to  Evangelise.'  Ik 
expenditure  during  the  last  year  was  1513/.,  mud  the  fit- 
lowing  is  the  result  of  the  first  year's  exertions : — *  Seventea 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  faonrs  have  besB 
spent  by  our  missionaries  in  promoting  the  above  objeefe. 
They  luve  held  eleven  hundred  and  eigh^-one  meetiogi. 
They  have  paid  foity-tbree  thousand  three  hundred  m 
sixty-seven  visits;  have  lent  six  hundred  and  twmity-fiw 
Testaments,  and  distributed  in  their  districts  atxty-threi 
thousand  one  hundred  and  six|ty-two  rel^ous  tracts.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  individuals  now  under  their 
care  are  at  least  six^  thousand.  The  numba  of  vimts  paid 
to  the  sick  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eici^ 
three.'  At  present  it  occupies  fort^-two  distriets  utmer  s 
superintending  missionary  and  three  aasistauta.  Thesi 
districts  contain  frun  five  to  ei^t  bnn&ed  ^naiUss; 
about  fme-flfth  whun  reside  In  cellars^  and  mora  tbn 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  seldom  or  never  tbir^  ui  gv- 
ing  to  any  plaoe  of  worship.  In  sevoal  ot  the  districts 
there  are  not  quite  twenty  fomilies  for  each  bouse  thst 
is  liMused  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink ;  and  many  of  tbs 
distriets  have  no  place  of  worship  of  any  kind  save  tfaoie  ia 
which  ^e  missionaries  hold  their  meetings.  It  is  a  foe^ 
well  ascertained,  that  in  many  districts  there  are  nearly  m 
many  reputed  bnMbels  as  tfaore  are  bonsea  for  the  sale  of 
strong  drink. 

Place*  ((f  Worthy — The  collegiate  church  ia  a  nxMit 
Qothie  building.  The  warden  and  four  fellows  have  the  ec- 
clesiastical patronage  of  the  parish.  Hieir  corporate  incame 
cannot  be  aoeuralely  stated,  as  they  refused  to  give  answas 
to  a  ntnm  of  the  value  of  their  proper^,  ordered  1^  As 
Hoose  ct  Cnnmoni^  bat  the  eocieaiastieid  commiasioMii 
report  flw  grois  ;^arly  inoome  to  be  4650i.  The  new  see  of 
Manehester  will  be  in  the  province  of  York.  [LurcASBin 
p.  296,]  In  1795,AikinteUsus,thenumberofcliur^iesaBd 
chapels  of  the  Establishment  in  Manchester  and  Salfixd,  ac- 
tually boiltor  building,  amounted  to  twelve,uidaboatasmu7 
places  of  worship  for  different  sects  of  dissenters.  There  sie 
DOW  twenty- five  places  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Ests- 
blishment,  and  above  sixty  in  connexion  with  the  disseuten 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  of  which  the  Wesleyau  Me- 
thodists have  twelve,  Uie  Independents  eight,  the  UniuroBi 
five,  and  the  Roman  Catholws  four.  The  members  of  Un 
Establishment  in  Manchester  and  Salford  amount  to  £3  ^ 
eenL  ^  ^  whole  popnlatkm.  TIim!e._«zc  ^««L0flinetaiM 
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In  Hanefaester,  eaoh  of  which  hu  an  offieiotine  aunister, 
one  in  Riuholme  Lane,  another  at  Ardwiok,  ana  the  third 
mX  Coltyfaurst. 

Eminent  Atmm.— Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter; 
John  Bradford,  put  to  death  by  Mary  for  hereiy ;  Doctor 
John  Dee,  the  aitrolo^r ;  John  Bjrrom,  author  of  Byrom's 
■hwthand  and  of  many  mall  poenu;  Dr.  Thomas  Paciral. 
aa  enlightened  and  bmerolwit  phyddan ;  Dr.  ]^nij.  and 
he  dukeof  Bridcewater,  though  not  nativet,  are  too  much 
oonneoted  with  the  town  to  be  passed  without  notice;  and 
Dr.  Dalton  sUlI  survives  to  ^ve  lustre  to  a  place  oa  which 
ne  has  conferred  signal  benefits.  Crabtree,  a  n^ve,  ought 
also  to  be  mention^   [Cra.btreb,  William.] 

iCommumcation  from  Manchater.  For  further  infor- 
loation  see  Whttaker's  Hutory  qf  Manchester;  Aikin's 
DeecripUon  qfihe  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  mlet  round 
ifaneheeter;  Wheeler's  Hittory,  AntierU  and  Modem,  qf 
Manchetter ;  Reporte,  &c) 

MANCHINEEL  TREE.  [Hippoium  Mamoanilla.] 

MANCI'PIUM.  MANCIPATIO.  The  right  appre- 
hension of  these  terms  is  of  some  impolanee  to  those  who 
atody  Roman  authors.  The  following  is  the  deaer^tion  of 
Mandpatio  by  Oaius  (i.  119,  &c):— 'Jfaneipatio  is  a  kind 
of  imaginary  sale,  and  is  a  peculiar  privil^e  of  Roman 
oitiient.  It  is  effected  in  the  foUowiog  manner  — There 
must  be  present  not  fewer  than  five  witnesses,  Roman 
citiiens,  of  fiiU  age,  and  also  another  person,  of  the  same 
class  and  condition,  to  hold  the  braien  scales,  who  is  called 
lihripen*.  The  poaoa  who  receives  in  mandpio,  taking 
hold  of  ihe  thing,  says,  "  I  affirm  that  this  man  is  my  pro- 
perty, according  to  Quintal  Law.  and  I  bare  purchased  him 
with  this  money  (tea)  and  these  brazen  scales."  He  then 
etrikes  the  scales  with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to 
him  irom  whom  be  receives  in  mandpio  as  the  price.  In 
this  manner  both  slaves  and  free  persona  are  maaoipated, 
as  well  as  animals,  whidi  belmig  to  the  olass  of  things  men- 
e^',  or  mane^  such  as  oxen,  norasB,  mules,  asses;  lands 
sJso  (pnedieX  ■«  well  in  the  ci^  as  in  the  country,  which 
are  of  the  dass  mandpi,  such  as  are  the  Italic  lands,  are 
xnancipated  in  the  same  way.  The  mancipatio  of  lands 
differs  from  that  of  other  thhigs  in  this  respect  only,  that 
persons,  whether  free  or  slaves,  cannot  be  mancipated  unlesa 
they  are  present,  it  being  necessary  that  he  who  receives  in 
mandpw  should  take  £>ld  of  that  which  is  given  him  in 
Tnanapio :  whence  in  fact  comes  the  term  oundpaiiot  Big- 
nif^ing  that  the  Uiing  is  taken  (eapitur)  by  the  hand  (manu) ; 
but  it  is  the  proetioB  to  mancipate  lands  which  are  at  a 
distance.* 

In  this  passage  Gaius  describes  generally  what '  manci- 
patio' is,  and,  hy  implication,  \vhat  things  adroit  of  *  man- 
cipatio,' or,  in  other  wnds,  what  thii^  an  *  mancipL*  He 
was  led  to  these  remarks  by  that  part  of  the  sulyect-matter 
of  his  text  whieh  treats  of  the  rights  of  persons,  or  etahie; 
and  he  prefiuses  his  description  of  '  mancipatio*  by  stating 
that  all  children  who  are  in  the  power  of  their  parents,  and 
the  wife  who  is  in  that  peculiar  relation  to  her  husband 
when  she  is  said  in  manu  viri  ee*e  [Mabriagx^  are  things 
mandpi,  and  may-be  mancipated  in  the  same  way  as  slaves. 
CEmancipation.] 

All  things,  as  subjects  of  ownerships  were  either  *  res 
mancipi'  or  'res  neo  manoipi:*  and  there  is,  observes  Gaius 
(ii.  IS,  &c.),'agreat  difforence  between  things  "mancipi" 
and  things  "  nec  mancipi."  The  latter  can  be  alienated  by 
bare  tradition  or  delivery,  if  th^  are  things  corporeal,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  delivery.  Thus  the  property  in  a 
garment,  gold,  or  ulver,  may  be  tmnsforrad  hy  bare  tradi- 
tioa.  Lands  in  the  provinees  maybe  toansforred  in  the 
nme  way.*  Thus  *  mancipatio'  was  the  proper  term  for  ex- 

Sressing  the  sale  or  transfer  of  things '  mancipi ;'  and  '  tr^ 
itio'  for  expressing  the  transfer  of  things  *  neo  maneqti.* 
CUlpian,  J^.,  tit  19.) 

It  appears  then  that  the  ownership  of  property  generally 
which  belonged  to  that  class  of  things  called  '  res  mancipi' 
Dould  only  be  transferred  by  the  formaliUes  already  de- 
scribed :  but  that  the  owneruip  of  tbiogs  which  were '  res 
oee  mancipi,'  and  among  them,  lands  in  uie  provinces,  coidd 
be  transferred  without  the  formalities  required  in  the  case 
yt  *  res  mancipL*  The  foundation  of  the  distinction  as  to 
lands  appears  to  be  this.  The  real  ownwthip  (dominium)  of 
pdKmncuu  lands  was  either  in  the  Roman  people,  in  which 
sase  the  lands  were  called  Stipendiaria:  or  in  the  reigning 
Csaaar,  in  which  oaie  they  were  oallad  ^butaria.  There 
iru  thecdtan  no  own^nhip,  prop^y  n  eaUed,  of  lands  in 


the  provinoes  by  individuals ;  at  least  no  owiMrahqt  in  the 
sense  in  which  lands  in  Italy  were  held.  Lands  in  Italy 
held  by  individuals  in  full  or  Quiritahan  ownenhip  oould 
be  the  subjects  (tf  usucapion,  in  jure  cessio,  mancipation 
and  vindicatio:  lands  in  the  provinoes  could  not,  unless 
they  acquired  the  Jus  Italicum.  Originally  all  ^  &<» 
quered  knds  even  in  Italy  were  Ager  PubUcna,  the  pnperty 
of  the  state,  and  so  long  as  they  leaained  in  that  condt- 
tion,  nothing  beyond  the  use  (nsus  fhaotna)  and  oceiipMion 
of  them  [Possxssion]  could  he  in  prirat « individuals.  Mudi 
of  the  Ager  Publicus  in  course  of  time  was  assigned  to  cil^ 
lens  in  nill  ownership,  and  accordingly  it  would  become 
*  manoipi*  and  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  alienatim  as 
other  lands  held  in  Quiritarian  ownership. 

Mancipatio  could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citiiens 
andLatiniColonarii  andLatini  Juniani,  and  those  Peregrini 
who  enjoyed  the  Coramercium.  or  privilege  of  buying  and 
selling.  As  the  effect  of  Mancipatio  was  to  transfer  Quiri- 
tarian ownership  with  its  accessory  rights  of  usucapion,  in 
jure  eessiok  raaneipatio,  and  vindicatio,  the  reason  of  the  rule 
is  obvious.  The  fmn  of  mancipatio  was  in  some  respects  a 
disadvantage,  inesmneh  as  witnout  observing  the  fonnaU- 
ties  required  by  the  law,  the  legci  property  in  a  thing  *  man- 
cipi* could  not  pass.  The  mancipatio  was  that  form  of 
transfer  of  which  we  find  similar  examples  in  the  early  hah 
tory  of  most  countries,  and  implied  originally  an  actual 
seisin  of  the  thing  transferred.  No  writing  hemg  required, 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  evidence  of  the 
transfer,  and  such  evidence  was  secured  hy  the  mode  of 
transfer  which  the  law  required.  So  fer  as  relates  to  land, 
mancipatio  in  its  origin  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  feoffinent  with  livery  of  smsin.  [FEomfXNT.l 

There  was  another  mode  of  alienating  things  '  mancipt, 
l^  the  form  called  injure  eeuio,  which,  acootduig  to  Ulpian, 
was  applicable  also  to  tlungs  *  neo  minnpi.'  The  tn  Jure 
eenio  was  a  fictitious  aetitm  befiwe  a  competent  m^^trate 
at  Rome,  or  a  prator,  or  before  a  praeset  m  a  province. 
The  purchaser  elaimed  the  thing  aa  hiii  and  the  idler 
eitfaer  aoknowledged  his  claim  or  made  no  defence^  upon 
which  the  ma^trate  gave  judgment  tor  the  purchaser. 
Ibis  form  was  meflbet  and  was  <»Iled'legis  actio.'  (Gaius, 
iL  24.)  Its  gre^  resemblance  to  the  fictitious  suit  formerly 
in  use  in  our  own  system,  called  a  Fine,  might  Imd  to  the 
ooqjecture  that  the  notion  of  a  Fine  was  taken  by  the  early 
practitioners  in  our  courts. Anom  the  Roman  Law;  and  that 
this  hypothesis  is  exceedingly  probable  will  be  the  more 
a|)pvent,  the  further  any  person  examines  into  the  conneo* 
tion  between  the  early  Si^ish  and  the  Roman  Law.  The 
injure  ceedo  has  apparently  a  closer  reeemUance  to  a  Fine 
than  the  trmaadm  of  the  Roman  Law,  to  whidi  some 
writenwonld  mite  as  the  ori^cur  the.  Fine.  - 

Mandpatia,  as  Gaiua  ofaanros  (iL  36)^  waa  mne  in  nae 
than  the  injure  eeeeiot  inasmneh  u  it  was  easier  to  tnaiaet 
the  business  with  the  asustance  of  a  few  j^ends  than  to  go 
before  a  praetor,  or  a  praeses. 

Easements  {juraprtadifmtm,  otherwise  oalled  eervitulee) 
could  be  transferred  in  the  case  of  knds  in  the  «ty  only  by 
the  cetno  in  jure;  but  in  the  case  of  lands  in  the  eoantry, 
also  hy  manc^tio.  But  this  observation  amilies  only  to 
Italic  lands ;  in  the  provinces,  rights  of  this  kind,  such  as 
right  of  road,  of  conveying  water,  &C.,  were  matter  of  oontraet 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word 
nexum,  or  nexut,  in  connection  with  mandptimu  '  Nexum* 
properly  signifies  that  which  is  bound  or  obligated,  and 
hence  it  may  siepify  the  engagement  or  eontraot.  Thus  in 
the  laws  of  tiie  Twelve  Tahm,  in  the  words, '  quum  nexum 
feciet  manoipiumque,*  '  nexum*  nay  signify  uw  oontraet. 
Cicero  (Ihpua,  A)  defines  *  Abalienatto*  to  be  *  ejus  ret  qu« 
mandpi  es^  ant  traditio  alteri  nexu,  aut  in  jure  cessio,  inter 
quos  ea  jure  oivili  fieri  possunt ;'  from  which  it  follows  that 
as  there  are  only  two  ways  of  transferring  the  ownership  of 
things  *  mancipi,'  and  as  the  tn/ureosMto  is  here  mentioned 
as  one,  the  nexut  must  represent  the  other,  that  is,  the  man- 
dpoHo,  The  '  nexus*  then  in  this  case  must  be  equivalent  lo 
the  '  mancipatio,*  or,  as  a  more  general  term,  must  contain 
the  mancipatio;  for  the  mancipatio  does  not  contain  the 
nexum.  This  would  be  consistent  with  Varro  {De  Ling.  Lat^ 
5)  qnoting  Manilius,  who  saj«  that  everything  is  '  nexum* 
whieh  is  transacted  the  piece  of  money  and  soalea  (per 
tts  et  Ubram)^  which  ineludea  manoiunm;  hut  ha  adds 
that  H.  ScsBvoU  considered  '  nexnnr  to  be  ererythir- 
teansaeted  per  oa  et  libram,  so  as  to  b^ 
meepl  things  vtubh  were 
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til*  dalbiitioii  of  8o«vola  vould  axoliide  *  manoipatio'  from 
the  *  n«Eum.'  but  vould  inclvde  a  testamcDtary  dispoai- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  that  also  was  made  per  m  «t  libram 
(Gains,  ii.  103),  and  it  would  also  include  that  fl>nn  of  mar- 
riage caUed  eotmptio.  But  if  Scevola  is  rij^t,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Cieero  is  wrong  tn  the  use  of  *n«um,' 
:a  dwpuH^  qnotad.  In  Uw  'Oxato^  (i.  89)  he  mentions 
laA  'nnw'and  *manaipia'  in  his  enumoralKHK^Hie  various 
•nl^eeta  brought  beltwe  the  CentiimTiri  Assnmine  &<m- 
wrta*s  ^flution  to  be  oorreet,  Cioero  may  ban  pfopmriy  dis- 
ttngttis^  *  nexum'  from  *  manctptum'  in  the  ^jurngB  in  the 
Orator;*  and  have  used  ruaiu  with  some  inaceuncy  in 
the  passage  from  the  *  Topica.' 

MANCO  CAPAU  [Pebu.] 

MANDAL.  [Chkistiansand.] 

UANDAOAUS  is  a  writ  wbioh  the  eoort  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  name  of  the  reignmg  king  or  queen,  oommands 
the  party  to  whom  it  i%  ad£«ssed  to  do  some  act  in  the 
performance  of  whioh  the  prosecutor,  or  peiSMi  who  api^ 
for  or  sues  out  the  ymU  w  *  U«al  iBtatesk ;  that  is,  not 
merely  sndi  an  interest  as  vould  M  vaoognised  in  a  oourt 
of  equity  or  in  a  ooutt  of  eodesfastieal  jnrisdiotion,  hut  an 
interest  cognisable  in  a  eourt  of  common  lav ;  the  ri^t 
must  also  be  one  for  the  enforcing  of  whieh  the  prosecutor 
has  no  other  spedflo  legal  lomedy.  Thus,  a  oopyboUer 
can  transfer  or  alien  his  customary  tenement  or  estate 
rCopYHou)]  in  no  other  mannw  than  by  surrendering  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  use  of  the 
purchaser  or  surrenderee.  The  courts  of  eoramon  law 
formwly  took  no  notice  of  the  right  of  the  sutrenderee  to 
call  upon  the  lord  for  a  grant  or  admittance,  and  the  oourt 
of  king's  bench  therefore  left  the  party  to  seek  his  remedy 
in  a  eourt  of  equity,  and  would  not  interfere  by  granting  a 
mandamus.  But  ihe  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lord  to 
admit  the  saitmderaa  is  not  merely  m  equitable  lubilife|r, 
because  this  mode  of  transfenring  properly  of  this  nature  is 
founded  upon  antient  cnstgmt  and  lig^tB  dependant  upon 
oostom  an  matten  of  eo«unon4aw  cognisanee.  Of  fate 
years  the  court  of  king's  bench  appears  to  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  has  awsraed  writs  of  mandamus  in 
oasei  where  the  lord  has  revised  tO  admit  the  party  to 
whose  use  a  snrrender  of  the  copyhold  has  been  made. 
Again,  the  duty  of  parishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry  for 
parochial  objects,  whether  those  objects  be  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  nature,  is  a  common-law  duty,  and  a  mandamus 
will  be  granted  to  compel  the  parishionerB  to  meet.  Bat 
when  they  are  met,  the  power  of  the  court  to  interfere 
further  by  mandamus  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  the  parishioners  have  to  do.  If  the  provisions  of  a 
atatnte  aze  to  be  carried  into  exeontion,  the  aot  to  be  done, 
whatever  its'  nature,  is  ooniidered  a  temporal  matter,  be- 
cause the  eonstruetioB  of  statutes  belongs  preeminently  to 
tlweonrlBOfeommonlaw.  But  if  tin  oqjeot  ftn  whidithe 
vestry  an  assembled  be  one  purely  of  eoelefttastioal  oogui- 
aanee,  as  the  setting  up  of  bells,  the  purchase  of  books  or 
vestments  necessary  for  divine  awvioe,  or  the  making  pro- 
mion  for  the  repairs  of  the  febrio  of  the  church  (delin- 
quencies in  which  matters  are  pimishable  by  interdict  [In- 
nu>ic?T]  and  ecclesiaatical  censures),  the  oouft  of  king's 
bench,  being  without  judicial  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
has  no  jurisdiotion.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  ecclesiastical 
censurei  would  formerly  have  been  pronounced  with  less 
severity  against  the  ongioal  delinquents  than  wainst  those 
who  shouM  haye  attempted  to  bring  such  cases  before  a  lay 
tribunal.  Again,  the  oourt  can  by  mandamua  oompel  the 
visitor  of  an  eleemosyna^  foundation  to  hear  an  appeal, 
but  it  has  no  further  autnori^  than  *to  put  the  visitorial 
power  in  motion.'  It  eannot  oompel  hun  to  do  any  specific 
act  as  visitor. 

The  term  '  mandamus  *  (we  commuHl)  is  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  writs,  and  those  usually  distinguished  by  this 
name  by  tiie  old  law  writers  are  totally  difi^nt  from  the 
modem  writ  of  mandamus,  which  appears  to  be  noUiing 
mors  than  the  antient '  writ  of  restitution'  enlarged  to  em- 
brace  a  great  variety  of  objects,  that  writ  being  adut^ 
merely  to  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  party  to  an  office  from 
whioh  he  has  been  ui^ustly  removed. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  is  now  granted  not  only  to  restore 
a  man  to  an  office  from  whieh  he  has  been  wronghilly 
amoved,  but  also  to  admit  to  an  office  to  which  the  par^  has 
been  duly  deeted  or  appointed.  Itliesfin-amayor.neotder, 
aUsnnaa,  town-eouneUlor,  common'oounoilman,  bnmass, 
and  town-ekch.— for  mimbeadary,  master  of  a  free-aoEool, 


parish-derk,  sexton,  and  soavoiger, — to  hM  a  court-bann 
oourt-leet,  era  borough  court  of  record, — to  justiRes,  l&  a* 
an  act  wiUiin  the  scope  of  their  auth(»ity,  and  which  will 
not  subjeot  them  to  an  action, — to  restore  a  graduate  in  * 
university  to  degrees  from  whidt  he  has  been  suspended,-* 
to  a  oorporatim,  to  pay  poors-ntea  when  they  have  not  tat 
fieiaat  destninaUe  property,— to  parish  offieem.  to  xeosiTs 
a  deserted  infont,— to  permit  inspeetMm  of  domwimts  of  a 
publie  natnn  in  whieh  the  paito  is  intewsted, — to  appoim 
overseMS  of  the  poor,— to  swear  m  ehwdiwaidens*— to  pto- 
eeed  to  the  election  of  a  oorporate  oScer,— 4o  grant  pnfeata 
or  letters  of  administration.— to  afix  the  oommoa  seal  to  aa 
answer  sgreed  to  by  the  m^joity  ot  the  membws  of  a  csr- 
poration  aggregate.— and  to  allow  a  poor-rate,  in  which  cats 
the  rule  for  a  mandamus  is  absolute  tn  the  first  instanee. 

The  mandamus  is  said  to  be  a  prerogative  writ;  by  wfaidi 
is  meant, — eithw  that  the  power  to  award  it  is  not  d^egaied 
by  the  crown  to  the  ordinary  judges  between  party  and 
party,  that  ii,  the  Justices  of  the  (wmmou  pleas,  but  is  le- 
served  ht  that  oourt  in  which  the  Ung  is  suf^oaed  to  bt 
parsonally  present,— or  diat  it  is  a  writ  m  gtMe  and  fonoai; 

rated  aeeoidin^  to  disention.and  not  a  writ  of  ri^t,  Att 
not  such  a  vnt  as  the  parfy  applying  for  it  baa  a  rirht  it 
call  upon  die  oourt  to  issoe  under  we  elaiue  of 
Charta,  by  whieh  the  lung  Wnds  himsdf  not  to  zefhse  or 
delay  justice  or  right. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  mandamus  the  anplieant  lays  befcn 
the  court  the  affidavit  of  himself  or  of  otnera  preaentiog  tbt 
foets  upon  irtii<A  his  right  and  interest  in  the  thing  lo  be 
done,  and  his  claim  or  title  to  the  remedy,  are  touadei. 
Upon  this  application  the  oourt,  if  it  see  a  probaUe  cann 
for  interference,  grants  a  rule  calling  upon  tlie  partr  ageiott 
whom  the  writ  u  prayed,  to  show  cause  why  such  writ 
should  not  be  awarded.  At  the  appointed  tinie  the  pai^ 
so  oaUed  upon  either  does  not  appear,  in  whieh  eaaa  ilw 
rule  ia  made  ahscAnt^  and  die  mMduniw  ie  ftiraiM  m 
prayed,  or  he  ap|iean  and  resists  tiwnil^eiAer  bjuastiBK 
upon  the  insumcienoy  ef  the  foots  disdosed  by  tho  aadsiiti 
upon  whidi  the  rule  was  obtained,  or  by  prodacing  otfav 
affidavits  whioh  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  teanseelM> 
If  the  resistance  be  e^otual  the  rule  is  disobaiged ;  if  net 
the  mandamus  is  awarded. 

The  writ,  in  the  first  instanoe,  issues  in  an  altemaiin 
form,  requiri^  the  party  to  do  the  act,  or  to  show  why  be  hss 
net  done  it.  The  party  may  tberefon  make  a  retnm  to  tbe 
writ,  saying  that  he  has  not  done  the  aot  required  for  such  ud 
such  reasons.  Where  thereasonsretumed  are  insufficient  ia 
law,  the  court  quashes  the  return,  and  awards  a  peremptoy 
mandamus  requiring  the  party  absolutely,  and  wiumi 
allowing  him  any  alternative,  to  do  Um  net.  Where  As 
answer  is  apparently  sufficient,  the  mandanns  ia  at  aa 
end ;  and  if  uie  statements  are  untrue,  the  mmedj  is  by 
action  oa  the  ease  for  a  folse  return,  though  in  order  Is 
avoid  expense  and  delay  the  party  is  allowed  in  some  case% 
by  the  statute  9  Anne,  e.  20,  and  now  in  all  eases,  by 
1  Will.  rV.,  o.  21,  to  engraft  an  action  upon  the  mandainm 
itself  b^  traversing  the  return,  t.«.  by  putting  in  a  pla 
contradicting  the  alleeMions  containedf  in  aueh  reton. 
(Comyns's  Digest ;  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius;  1  Vict.,  e.  7*.> 
MANDARIN  DUCK.  [DircK,  vol.  ix..  p.  185.] 
MANDARINS  is  the  general  name  of  the  offioers  ol 
state  in  China.  They  are  chosen  from  the  men  of  lettm 
or  scholars  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  who,  having  ob- 
tained their  degrees  and  passed  their  examination,  hsn 
their  names  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  by  a  omut  or  boad 
established  for  this  purpose.  When  an  office  in  the  admi- 
niitntion  is  vaoan^  Ae  court  premite  to  the  empenir  a  firt 
of  those  who  stand  ferettost  on  Um  rwistar.  mm  anan{ 
whom  the  monarch  appoints  one  to  fill  up  the  vaeaiK^-.  Some- 
times when  there  are  several  candidates  equallT  qualiM 
tbey  draw  lots  for  the  \'acant  office.  In  DufaaJde'a  tins 
there  were  13,600  mandarins  all  over  the  empire,  indepen- 
dent of  the  militaiy  mandarins,  or  superior  <rfBcecs  of  As 
army.  The  civil  mandarins  are  divided  into  nine  classes 
the  highest  of  which,  called  *  Colaos,*  are  ministers  of  stale, 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  or  presidents  of  the  snpremt 
courts.  The  governors  of  provinces  rank  in  the  second  class 
The  secretaries  of  the  emperor  belong  to  the  third  dass; 
the  governors  of  cities  to  the  fourth  dass,  and  so  on.  Back 
order  has  its  distinctive  muk  of  dieni^;  the  h^best  ordos 
wear  a  peacock's  foather  at  ttie  bade  of  Aeir  AS  m 

gradation  end  strict  rabordination^aquiaK  thorn. 
ICAMDAVBS.  [Cima^wl,  m.@f^[e 
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MANDEL8L0.  rOLiARiua.] 

HANDEVIU^,  SIR  JOHN  DE.  was  boni  at  St. 
41t«iu,  about  the  year  1300.  He  was  descended  from  a 
fiuoily  of  diitiaction,  and  appears  to  have  received  a  better 
•dueatwn  than  was  usual  in  those  times.  He  studied  ma- 
thematici,  thei^ogy,  and  medicine,  and  for  some  yean  pur- 
aued  the  last  as  a  prolbssioiL  In  1327  he  left  England, 
passed  through  Fiance,  and  proceeded  to  Palestina,  where 
he  joined  the  army  of  the  infidels.  He  aftarwanls  served 
in  Egypt  under  the  sultan,  and  in  Southern  China  under 
the  ktuA  of  Cathay.  He  resided  for  three  years  at  the 
city  of  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu,  and  i^peors  to  have 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Asia.  After  an  absence  of 
about  thirty-three  years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  wrote 
a  narrative  of  his  traveli,  which  he  dedieat4^  to  Edward  111. 
He  died  on  the  t7thof  November,  1378,  atljigs^  where 
he  was  buried. 

'His  work  eontained  details  more  ample  and  minute  than 
any  which  had  previously  appeared  concerning  Palestine 
Bgjrpt,  and  parte  of  India  and  China,  and  must  for  some 
centuries  have  been  an  extremely  interesting  voi^  To 
render  it  more  amusing,  he  seems  to  have  Mrrowed  un- 
Mrapuloual;r  from  preruHW  writen ;  he  ineerted  parts  of 
■ueh  chronidea  as  were  then  in  existence,  and  in^oduced 
romantie  tales  of  knight-errantry,  miracul6us  legends, 
monsters,  giants,  and  devils,  ^hably  some  of  the  most 
absurd  parts  of  the  work  have  been  added  or  improved 
upon  by  the  contemporary  copyists. 

His  reputation  as  a  traveller  was  very  high  in  his  own 
age.  Besides  a  Latin  version  of  his  work,  translations  of 
it  appeared  in  all  the  princimd  languages  of  Europe — in 
Italian,  French.  Spanish,  and  German.  A  MS-  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville'i*  travels,  which  belongs  to  the  we  of  the  author, 
is  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum 
(Titus,  C  xvi).  The  Ibrst  English  edition  was  printed  by 
"Winkyn  de  Wonle,  at  Westminster,  Svo,  1499:  'A  Ivtell 
Treatise  or  Booke.  named  John  Mandevyll,  Knjht;  bom 
in  England^  in  the  towns  of  Saynt  Abone,  and  speoketb 
of  the  wayes  of  the  H<dy  Lande  toward  Jherusalem,  and  of 
Marbles  of  Ynde  and  <^her  dyrerse  Countries.'  The  best 
English  edition  is  that  of  London,  1725,  8vo. :  '  The  Voiage 
and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Handeville,'  &c.  Perhaps  the  first 
printed  edition  was  that  of  Pietro  de  Cwnero,  Milan,  1480, 
4to. :  *  Tractato  delle  piu  maravigliose  Cosae  e  piu  notabili 
che  si  trovano  in  le  parte  del  moode  vedute  .  .  del  Cavaler 
Jobanne  da  Mandavilta.' 

(Biog.  Univ.;  Watt's  BibUoth.  Brit.;  Manuel  du  Li- 
braire.) 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD  DE,  was  born  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  somewhoe  about  the  year  1670.  He  was 
bxoi^t  up  to  the  pzofessioa  of  modicine,  and  completed  bis 
studies  ukI  took  the  d^rea  vS  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Hoi* 
land.  Be  afterwards  came  over  to  England,  to  practise  his 
profession  in  London.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  sucoeas  as  a  physician ;  but  his  writings  assisted  bim 
in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  they  also 
nined  for  him  considerable  notoriety.  His  first  work  was 
"The  Virgin  Unmasked,  or  Female  Dialt^ues  betwixt  an 
elderly  maiden  Lady  and  her  Niece  on  several  divertiug 
Discourses  on  Love,  Marriage,  Memoirs,  and  MiHvls.  &&,' 
and  was  published  in  1 709.  This  is  a  work  on  a  coarse 
subject,  written  in  a  coarse  style.  In  1714  Mandeville 
.published  a  short  poem,  called  *  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or 
Knaves  turned  Honest,'  to  wluob  he  afterwards  added  long 
MtplaaatMy  notes,  and  then  published  die  whole  under  the 
new  title  of  *Tha  FUde  of  the  Bees,'  This  work,  which  is 
of  an  altogether,  superior  character  to  the  'Virgin  Un- 
maaked,'  aid  wbieb.  however  eirooeooa  may  be  its  views  of 
morals  and  of  society,  is  written  in  a  proper  style,  and  bears 
all  the  marks  of  an  honest  and  sincere  inquiry  on  an  im- 
iKMrtant  subject,  exposed  its  author  to  mwih  obloquy,  and, 
besides  meeting  with  many  answers  and  attacks,  was  de- 
nounced as  injurious  to  morality  in  a  presentment  of  the 
Middlesex  grand-jury,  in  1723.  It  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  faosulity  against  this  work,  and  against  Mandeville 
generally,  is  to  m  traced  to  another  publication,  recom- 
mending the  public  licensing  of  stews,  the  matter  and 
manner  <rf  which  are  certainly  exoeptionable,  though  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  stated  that  llanderille  earnestly  and 
with  seeming  sioeeri^  recommends  his  plan  as  a  means  of 
dimiiushinglmmoraliw,  and  thiU  he  endeavoured,  so  ftr  as 
lay  in  his  power,  by  amxing  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways* 
lo  iHTevent  the  work  ftom  having  a  general  circulation. 
P..C  No.  898. 


Mandeville  wrote  also  at  this  ttme  in  a  paper  called  the 
'  London  Journal,*  which  shared  with  the  *  Fable  of  the 
Bees'  the  censure  of  the  Middlesex  grand-jury.  He  sub- 
sequently published  a  second  port  of  the  *  Fable  of  the 
Bc^'  and  several  other  works,  among  which  are  two.  en- 
titled '  Free  Thoughb  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  Na- 
tional Happiness,'^  and  *  An  Eoguiry  into  the  Ormn  of 
Honour  and  the  Usefalness  of  Christianity  in  War.*^  Wa 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Hawklna,  in  his  *  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,' 
that  Mandeville  was  partly  supported  by  a  pension  from 
some  Dutch  merchants,  and  that  he  was  much  patronised 
by  the  first  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  whose  table  be  was  a 
a  frequent  guest  He  died  on  the  21st  of  January,  1733, 
in  his  sixty-third  year. 

The  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits,' 
may  be  viewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a 
theory  of  society  and  national  prosperity.  So  &r  as  it  is  a 
satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just  and  pleasant;  but  viewed  in  its 
more  ambitious  character  of  a  theory  of  society,  it  is  alto- 
gether worthless.  It  is  Mandeville's  object  to  show  that 
national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and 
luxury;  and  for  this  purpose  he  suppoHs  a.'vBst  hive  of 
bees,'  possessing  in  all  respects  institutions  similar  to  those 
of  men ;  he  details  the  various  frauds,  similar  to  those 
among  men,  practised  by  bees  one  upon  another  in  varwus 
professions;  tie  shows  now  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
means  of  these  frauds  is  turned,  through  luxurious  habits, 
to  the  good  of  others,  who  again  practise  their  frauds  upon 
the  wealthy ;  and,  having  already  assumed  that  weslth  can- 
not be  gotten  without  fraud  and  cannot  exist  without  luxury, 
be  assumes  further  that  wealth  is  the  only  cause  and  cri- 
terion of  national  greatness.  His  hive  of  bees  having  thus 
become  wealthy  and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common 
consent  dismissed ;  and  he  again  assumes  that  wealth  and 
luxury  immediately  disappear,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the 
sooiely  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  raoonsisteneies 
and  errors,  audi  for  instance  as  the  absence  of  all  disttnc- 
tim  between  luxury  and  vice,  when  the  whole  theory  rests 
upon  obviously  false  assumption;  and  the  long  disserta- 
tions appended  to  the  fable,  however  amusine  and  ftill  of 
valuable  remarks,  contain  no  attempts  to  establish  by  proof 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  theory. 

In  an  'Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Distinctions,* 
contained  in  the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  Mandeville  contends 
that  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  have  been  created  in  men  by  their 
several  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  society 
and  i^eserving  their  own  power.  Incredible  as  it  seems 
that  such  a  proposttion  as  this  should  be  seriously  put  forth, 
it  is  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come  flnm  one  whose  o^eet 
always  was.  however  strange  the  way  in  which  be  set  about 
it,,  to  promote  good  morals;  for  there  is  noUiing  in  Man- 
derille's  writings  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  sought  to 
encourage  vice. 

MANDINGOES,  a  negro  nation  inhabiting  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  that 
which  extends  farther  eastward  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Joliba  or  Quorra.  This  country  occupies  the  norihem 
declivity  of  the  mountain-region  which  extends  between 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Kong.  [Kohg.]  Tlie  Man- 
dingoes  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
of  most  of  the  small  kingdoms  which  occupy  that  extensive 
tzaet:  in  some  ct  them  they  form  a  great  muorily;  in 
othns  they  live  mingled  with  the  Foolahs,  Yalolls,  Sara- 
vulli,  Yariba,  and  others. '  Their  language  seems  to  be 
more  widely  spread  than  any  other  that  is  spoken  in  that 
part  of  AlVica,  as  MunEo  Park,  on  his  return  from  the  in- 
terior, first  heard  the  Mandiogo  language  spoken  to  the 
west  of  Ta&ra  and  labbi  on  the  Joliba,  and  found  ttiat  it 
was  understood  as  far  west  as  Pisania  on  the  Gambia,  and 
even  to  luijan-Bure  or  MacCorthy's  Island  (13°  33'  N.  lat. 
and  14"  44' W.  long.). 

The  Mandingoes  are  distinguished  among  the  negro 
tribes  by  their  stature  and  some  other  characteristic  fea- 
tures. They  are  generally  above  the  m.ddle  size,  well 
shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  labour. 
Their  features  are  regular,  their  nose  ratlier  prominent, 
with  the  nostrils  rather  flattened ;  theur  lips  are  not  so 
thikk  as  in  other  negro  tribes,  but  their  hair  is  woolly 
Their  eolour  is  a  good  clear  black,  inclining  to  yoUow 
Golbwrry  thinlv  that  the 
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features  of  their  bee.  more  resemble  the  Hindus,  or  blulu 
of  India,  than  the  other  negro  tribes  of  Africa. 

The  Mandingoes  in  their  writing  use  the  Arabic  charac- 
ter, and  are  Hobammedans ;  but  Oolberry  thinks  that  tbey 
iBve  retained  many  of  the  usages  of  feticbism  as  practised 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  1^  the  negroes.  As  their  TaDguage 
u  so  widely  spread  orerttie  westemooantriesof  Africa,  Mr. 
R.  Maxwell  Macbrair.  who  is  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  has  done  good  senice  in  lately  publishing 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  this  tongue.  The  Gtospel  of 
St.  Matthew  has  also  been  recently  printed  in  Mandingoby 
the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  from  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Macbrair. 

The  Mandingoea  geuerally  live  on  the  produce  of  small 
spots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate,  and  by  the  cfaace ;  but 
a  considerable  number  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
evince  great  shrewdness  and  activity  in  trade.  Heir  habi- 
tations are  mere  hovels,  but  they  make  good  coarse  cloth  of 
cotton,  and  dye  it  with  indigo,  a  plant  which  is  indigenous 
in  their  country :  they  have  also  attained  some  skill  in  tan- 
ning leather,  and  in  smelting  and  working  iron. 

(Mun^  Park's  TVmwb  in  the  Interior  ofAfrUa.;  Gol- 
berry's  TragxU  in  Africa;  Washington's  Account  qf  a 
ManeUngo  of  Nydni-iSaru,  in  Land.  Geogr.  Jour.,  vol.  viii.) 

MANDOLINE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  kind, 
but  smaller,  having  four  strings,  which  are  tuned  as  those  of 
the  violin.  The  mandoline  is  still  met  with  occasiontdly  in 
Italy, but  has  ikllen  into  disuse  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe. 

MANDORE,  a  musical  instrument  of  four  strings,  of 
the  lute  kind,  no  longer  in  use  under  such  name. 

MANDRAKE.  JAtropa  ] 

MANDRILL.   [Baboon,  vol  iii.,  p.  231.J 

MANDSHOQ,  a  nation  of  Asia  who  originally  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  which  extends  along  the  northern 
boundary-line  of  C«ea  as  fhr  north  as  the  river  Songari* 
an  affluent  of  the  Amur.  The  Handsboo  betongto  awidely- 

?>read  raoe^  irtiioh  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
ungooses.  This  race  is  Ibund  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  ikio  most  north-western  angle  of  Corea  to  the  Yalo 
Pass  of  the  Khing-kan  range  (49"  N.  lat.).  and  thence 
through  Nertskink  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
at  the  Bay  of  Katanga.  From  this  line  they  spread  east- 
ward to  a  line  drawn  from  Okhotzk  to  the  mouth  of  the 
the  river  Lena.  This  race  differs  considerably  from  the 
Mongols,  who  inhabit  the  country  fkrther  west,  m  the  form 
of  their  body,  being  tall  and  of  a  slender  make.  The  lan- 
guages of  all  the  tribes  of  this  race  have  a  great  similarity 
m  words  and  construction ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  them  and  the  languaga  of  the  Mwgols 
and  Turks,  as  well  as  some  languages  or  Bastem  Eoropet 
espeeialW  that  of  Uie  Finlanders. 

The  Handshoo,  the  most  southern  of  the  Tunzoose  tribes, 
have  risen  into  great  importance  during  the  last  two 
centuries  by  the  conquest  of  China,  and  by  seating  their 
royal  fiimily  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Peking.  They  began 
their  incursions  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  about  1610.  Their  progress  at  first  was  sluw,  but 
it  afterwards  became  so  rapid,  that  in  1662  they  proclaimed 
the  son  of  their  valiant  chief  Taytaong  emperor  of  China, 
xmAsc  the  name  of  Kangbi,  and  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  empire  with  singular  success  His  fkmily  still  occu- 
pies the  throne  of  China.  As  the  MandAoo  are  a  compa- 
ratively smaU  tribe,  and  have  to  govern  and  to  keep  in 
subjection  tba  immense  population  of  China,  the  court  of 
Peking  has  shown  great  political  sagacity  in  adopting  every 
means  for  incorporating  the  other  Tungoose  tribes  into 
tiieir  own.  ^1  individuals  belonging  to  these  tribes  are  in 
China  considered  as  native  Mandsnoos,  and  admitted  to  the 
mivileges  of  the  conquering  nation.  A  great  number  of 
Tungoose  families  esublisbed  in  Siberia,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  have  accordingly  abandoned 
that  country,  and  emigrated  to  Mandshoona  and  China, 
where  they  serve  as  soldiers  and  attain  mditary  honours. 
The  civil  emplojrments  are  reserved  for  the  native  Chinese, 
as  they  alone  are  acquainted  with  die  manneia,  institutionB, 
and  laws  of  the  country. 

<Du  Halde's  Bittor^t^  Ckitia;  Klaproth'a  A*im  My 
glotta ;  Rittei's  Erdkum  von  AtMn,  vol.  ii.) 

MANDSHOORIA  now  eonstitutes  a  government  of  the 
Chinese  empire  under  the  name  of  Kirin-oola,  or  Ghirin- 
o<da.  It  is  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  lands  of 
Centnl  Asia,  and  lies  between  43°  and  9B"  N.  lat.  and  be- 


tween 120°  and  149°  E.long.  Its  sorftce  u  estimated  it 
650,000  or  750,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  triplt 
the  area  of  Fiance.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Siberit. 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  m  noontain-range,  the  Ys- 
blonoi  Khrebet  of  tne  Rassiana>  or  the  Khing-Uun  Toe- 
wiek  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  west  it  t»  ditioed  from  the 
Russian  provinoe  of  Daruria  by  the  rivw  Kerlon.  an  affluent 
of  the  Amor,  and  from  Mongolia  by  die  river  KhaDar  and 
the  mountain-range  called  KhiDg-khan-oola.  On  tbesooUi 
it  joins  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-cheli  and  Leao-ton^ 
the  latter  of  which  ftmnerly  belonged  to  Mandsbooria,  and 
has  only  been  detached  from  it  since  the  present  impend 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Peking.  On  the  east  ii 
Corea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Tsi-jung-shan  sod 
Shan  Alin,  a  high  range;  and  ferther  north  the  Sea  irf 
Japan  and  tfae  Gulf  of  Tartary,  which  separate  the  Isge 
island  of  Tarakai  from  Mandsboori^ 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  country  has  been  visited 
Europeans.  The  Jesuits  who  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
annr^  the  eonntry  visitfld  the  mountainous  tract  eoai^tum 
to  the  Tsi-yung-shan  as  Av  as  Ninguta :  and  aonw  RwsisB 
embassiM  travosed  the  eountry  along  the  eastern  Aecliriti! 
of  the  Khinp-khan-oi^  The  remainder  is  almost  entiidy 
unknown. 

Mandshooria  may  be  considered  as  an  immense  vaDn 
enclosed  by  high  and  steep  mountains,  except  at  its  sontlt- 
western  corner,  where  a  broken  and  rather  hilly  tiM 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Leao-tong.  The  mountaiB- 
chain  of  the  Khing-kban-oola.  wbich  forms  the  westen 
boundary,  seems  to  be  the  highest.  Tomuds  its  sootben 
extremity,  between  42"  and  43"  N.  lat.,  is  the  peak  of  Pedn, 
which  is  thought  to  rise  to  more  than  1 5,000  feet  There 
are  other  elevated  and  snow-capped  summits  farther  nntiL 
The  Yalo  Pass,  the  only  one  traversed  by  Buropeaos,  ii 
near  49°  N.  lat.,  and  even  in  April  is  covered  with  ds^ 
snow.  The  mountain-r^ion  of  the  Yablonin  Klirdietdas 
not  attidn  the  snow-line ;  and  its  mean  elevation  prbfailih 
does  not  exceed  2500  or  3000  feet  above  the  wa-lefeL 
Along  the  Gulf  of  Tartaiy  the  coast  is  formed  by  sa  a- 
oeedingly  steep  mountain-range,  rising  to  40OO  or  5M0  fse^ 
and  coming  close  up  to  the  sea,  so  that  only  a  few  level  spota 
of  inconsidisrable  extent  intervene  between  the  range  sad 
the  water.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  Uiis  range  toert  is 
a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  rase  as  the  inba- 
bitants  of  Japan:  they  are  called  Ainos  or  Kecheo,  tai 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  This  moantain-ianp 
seems  to  allow  no  passage,  as  the  Ainos  have  no  intereonm 
with  the  Handshoo,  who  inhabit  the  country  west  of  the 
range.  At  its  aouthem  extremity  <43°  N.  lat.)  this  laaii- 
time  TUige  is  prohaUy  connected  irith  the  Sluui  AUn  aai 
its  continuation  the  Tsi-yung-shant  whiefa  appears  to  laa 
in  a  south-south-west  direction,  until  it  terminates  la 
tfae  Hoang  Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  lone  promonloi),  tk 
most  southern  extremity  which  is  oallM  the  Regcaf^ 
Sword.  The  huge  mountain-maaa  of  the  Sban  Alfai  ina 
above  the  snow-line. 

The  interior  of  Mandshooria  contains,  towards  its  soutbm 
extremity,  an  extensive  and  nearly  levd  plain,  called  Cort- 
chin.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Siren-Muren,  or  Leao- 
Ho,  and  seems  to  stretch  northward  to  tbe  bonks  of  Ike 
rivers  Nonni-oola  and  Songaru  It  greatly  resembles  thr 
desert  of  the  Gobi,  which  is  only  separated  ft-om  it  by  the 
Khing-khan  range,  being  mostly  covered  with  sand,'  mi 
having  no  water,  or  only  salt  lakes;  but  the  graa^  spoti 
are  more  common  and  more  extensive  here  than  m  tkt 
Gh)bi.  and  afford  better  pasture  to  dw  numerona  oatde 
the  Mongols,  who  occupy  this  of  MandsbooriiL 

which  is  auo  called  tfae  Bastem  Gobi.  In  some  parts  ite 
surhce  is  covered  with  salt  incrustations.  Tlie  remainder 
of  Mandshooria  is  supposed  to  consist  <tf  a  mii  nnasiiis  oF 
valleys  and  mountain-ranges  of  various  elevatjon.  The 
mountains  however  are  not  bare,  but  covered  with  faoas 
nearly  to  tfae  top.  Tfae  valleys  are  said  to  be  fiartfle,  and 
wide  along  the  prinapal  rivers  south  of  the  Amur  rivtr, 
and  so  far  it  appears  that  agriculture  extends.  Bat  tin: 
large  part  of  the  country  which  extends  firom  the  last-nso- 
tioned  river  to  the  Yablonoi  IQuebet  is  too  oold  fbr  s^ne^ 
ture,  and  ita  iiUiahitaBts  live  on  the  produce  <A  thoir  lierii 
and  of  the  diaie. 

Though  the  climate  Manddiooria  ia  not  eqoa!  in  ane- 
rity  to  that  of  the  Gobi, it  must  be  very  eold,  as  m  n^iafcr 
from  its  ^o^phieal  position  and4to  elevatiui. 

Thepnnapaf  rive^^kJ^^A^^^^^imw  i 
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tribnUries.  ..Amur.]  Through  the  southern  districts  ruiu 
the  Sira-Huren  or  Leao-Ho,  which  flom  about  500  miles ; 
%  rim  in  the  Khing-khan  nnge  north  of  iLe  Peak  of 
Pec  ha,  and  runs  for  nearly  400  mile«  east,  and  the  remain- 
der of  its  conrse  south-west,  until  it  falls  mto  the  Oulf  of 
Leao-toog;  It  seems  to  be  navigated  nearly  up  to  the  place 
where  it  turns  to  the  south-west 

Agriculture  is  common  south  of  the  river  Amur.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  extensively,  as 
well  as  bemp  and  cotton.  The  forests,  which  cover  the 
greatest  part  of  ihe  surface,  are  partly  composed  of  oak  and 
lime-tree^  and  partly  of  different  kinds  of  pines,  Qr.and  birch. 
On  tlie  mountains  towards  Corea  the  rhubarb  and  the  gin- 
seng gro  V  in  abundance ;  both  are  collected  by  the  natives, 
and  constitute,  with  corn,  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
AU  domestic  animals  common  to  the  countries  of  central 
Europe  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers;  there  are  also 
reindeer  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Amur,  and  camels  iu 
many  places  south  of  it.  Wild  animals  are  numerous^  espe- 
cially those  that  yidd  flin,  in  the  forests  which  doUw  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Khin^-khan,  where  sablee,  ermines, 
bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  found.  Among  the  wild  animals 
peculiar  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  the  ar^i 
and  the  dshiggetai.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially 
the  sturgeon  and  salmon.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  found  iu 
some  of  the  streams.  The  mineral  riches  of  Mandshooria 
are  not  known. 

The  fmpulation  is  very  vaguely  estimated  at  two  millions, 
but  it  is  probably  much  underrated.  All  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  Cortchin,  belong 
to  the  race  of  the  Tungootes.  [MANDSHoa]  The  most 
widely  spread  tribe  is  the  Proper  Tungooses,  who  seem  to 
occupy  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  country  iKurth  of  the 
Amur,  and  also  the  greateatport  of  that  between  the  Nonni- 
oola  and  Songari  rivera.  They  lead  in  geooal  a  nomadic 
lif^  subsisting  on  their  herds  of  cattle  or  reindeer.  The 
Taguri  or  Da-urea  live  on  the  river  Nonni,  and  are  agricul- 
turists. Among  them  are  settled  the  Yakutes,  about  6000 
fiunilies,  which  emigrated  in  1787  from  Siberia.  The 
Mandsboo  oocupy  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country : 
though  not  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  they  are  the 
mont  important,  their  sovereign  family  having  ascended  the 
throne  of  China.  [Mandahoo.]  They  are  agriculturists, 
but  pass  a  great  part  of  their  life  in  hunting.  Many  Chinese 
families  have  settled  among  them,  and  have  improved  their 
modes  of  cultivation. 

The  governor  of  the  province  resides  at  Ghirin-oola,  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Nio^ota,  on  the  Uurka  Fira, 
an  affluent  of  the  Songari  river,  is  the  antient  residence  of 
the  chieb  of  the  Uandaboo,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  court  of  Peking  and  the  whole  nation.  Other  towns 
of  some  importance  are  Naun-koten,  on  the  Nonni,  and 
Sakhalien,  on  the  Amur. 

(Du  Halde's  History  qf  Ckina ;  Broughton's  Voyage  qf 
Discovery  in  the  Northern  Piirtion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
La  P^rouse's  Voyage  round  the  World;  Hitter's  Erdkunde 
von  Asien,  vol.  i.) 

MANES,  the  name  given  bv  the  Romans  to  souls  sepa- 
rated from  the  body.  According  to  Apuleius  (Z>0  Deo 
Socrat.)  they  were  originally  called  lemures,  and  were 
divided  into  two  kinds,  lares  and  larvse ;  the  former  being 
the  souls  of  such  persons  as  had  lived  virtuous  lives,  and 
the  latter  of  such  as  bad  been  wicked ;  but  that  afterwards 
the  name  of  manes  was  applied  to  both.  Augustine  {De 
Civ.  Dei,  ix.  1 1)  gives  a  sonwwhat  different  account :  he  says 
that  the  souls  of  good  men  became  lares,  those  of  evil  men 
lemures  or  larvse,  and  those  respecting  whom  it  was  nncer- 
tain  whether  their  virtues  or  vices  most  predinninated, 
manes.  According  to  these  accounts,  and  to  a  passage  in 
Vinpl  (jEn.,  ix.  258-9),  the  lares  were  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  manes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  etymology  of  manes  is  uncertain;  it  is  generally 
derived,  by  antient  grammarians,  from  an  old  word,  manus, 
signifying  'good,*  probably  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Furies 
were  called  Sumenides  by  the  Greeks.  Some  considered 
the  manes  as  the  good  and  bad  genii  which  accompanied  a 
man  through  his  life ;  but  this  notion  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  later  Platonistg. 

The  stones  in  the  Roman  hurial-]daoe8  and  their  fkinera! 
urua  wen  geiierally  inserihed  with  the  lettem  D.  M.  8..  that 
ifl,  Dm  iMnibut  Somm,  'Sacred  to  the  Manea  Ciods.' 
There  are  many  speeimena  of  aadb  Ihneral  uuoriptwBS  in 
the  TownlQy  GaUerr  British  Hnaetun.  The  term  *godi,' 


applied  to  the  manes,  would  appear  to  imply  a  kind  of 
deifloatioa  of  departed  souls.  Ir  such  is  the  fact,  it  would 
be  a  curious  matter  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  when  the  manes 
were  first  honoured  with  the  title  of  '  dei'  or  *  gods.'  The 
things  which  were  left  or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were 
Religiosae ;  those  oonseeroted  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called 
Sacrae,   (Gaius,  il  4.) 

It  was  Uie  duty  of  the  Ponlifex  Haximus  to  see  that  the 
manes  were  propitiated  by  proper  ceremonies  (liv.,  L  20) ; 
and  with  this  object  it  was  usual  to  pour  libations  of  wine 
on  the  funeral  piles,  and  also  sometimes  to  slaughter  ani- 
mals, especially  such  ai  the  deceased  had  been  fond  ot 
(Plin-,  £p^  iv.  2.) 

MA'NETHO  {WavtBuf,  KavirS,  Mavoiew,  or  HavcdCv), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Diospolit,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  Lime  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at 
Mende  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  wisdom,  (^lian,  De  Jnimal.,  x.  16.)  He 
belong^  to  the  priest  caste,  and  was  himself  a  priest,  and 
interpreter  or  recorder  of  religious  usages  and  of  the  reli- 

ns  and  probably  also  historiral  writings  {Upoypa/iuartvti. 
jipears  probable  however  that  there  were  m<»e  than  one 
individual  of  this  name ;  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whe- 
ther all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  antient  writers 
to  Manetho  were  in  reality  written  by  the  Manetho  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

The  only  work  of  Manetho  which  has  come  down  to  us 
complete  is  a  poem,  in  six  books,  in  hexameter  verse,  on 
the  influence  of  the  stars  (dn-ortXio/iarud),  which  was  first 
published  by  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1698,  and  has  also  been 
edited  by  Axtius  and  Rigler.  Cologne,  1832.  It  is  probable 
however,  for  many  reasons,  as  Heyne  has  shown  in  his 
'  Opusoula  Academica*  (voL  i.,  p.  93),  that  parts  at  least  of 
this  poem  could  not  have  been  written  tiUamuch  later  date. 
We  also  possess  cousiderahle  fingments  of  a  work  of  Mane- 
tho on  the  history  of  the  antient  kings  of  Egj  pt,  which 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  was  written  hy  the 
Manetho  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  was 
in  three  books  or  parts,  and  compriiied  the  period  from  the 
earliest  times  to  Uie  deaUi  of  the  last  Persian  Darius. 
Considerable  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  treatise  of 
Josepbua  against  Apion ;  and  still  greater  portions  in  the 
'  Chronicles'  of  George  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  cen 
tury.  The  'Chronicles'  of  Syncellus  were  principally  com 
piled  from  the  '  Chronicles'  of  Julius  Africanus  and  Euse 
bins,  bishop  of  Cassarea,  both  of  whom  made  ^reat  use  of 
Manetho's  '  Histo^.*  "The  work  of  Africanus  »  lost,  and 
we  only  possesi  a  Latin  version  of  that  of  Eusebius,  which 
was  translated  out  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Greek 
text  preserved  at  Constantinople.  Manetho  derived  lus 
history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  he  divides  into  30 
classes,  called  dynasties,  from  the  sacred  records  in  the 
temple  at  Heliopolis. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Manetho  is  also  said  to  have 
written :— 1,  'If^  ^43Xoc  mi  the  Egyptian  religion ;  2,  Bt0Aoc 
T^s  SiAittC,  the  subject  of  which  is  doubtful;  3,  Htpl 
i^X'^^g^  c&o^iac,  on  the  antient  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians ;  4,  twrutSv  ixtro/tq  (Laert.  Proaem^  s.  10), 
probably  Uie  same  work  oa  that  called  by  Snidas  fwna- 
Xoyucd. 

it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  Mane- 
tho's '  History'  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it  for  Egyptian  chronology  by  referriug  to  Raak's  Altt 
AegyptiatM  Zeiirechnung  (Altona,  1830),  to  the  vorks  of 
Cluimpollion,  Wilkinson^  Topop-aphy  of  Thebes,  and  the 
other  authorities  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  reference  to 
these  works. 

(Fabricii  Bihliotheca  Greeca,  ed.  Haries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  128- 
139;  the  Pr^ace  of  Axtius  and  Rigler;  and  Egyptian 
Antiguitiee,  in  the  •  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  26,  27.) 

MANETTIA  CORDIFO'LIA  is  a  Brazilian  twining 
plant,  whose  roots  possess  considerable  emetic  energy. 
The  bark  is  administered  in  Brazil  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
^  to  U  drachms,  and  is  considered  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  dropsy  and  dysentery.  (Lindley's  Hora  Medico,  No.  862, 
p.  432.) 

MANFELOUT.  [Eotpt.] 

MANFRE'DL  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
and  of  a  Lombard  lady,  waa  upointed  by  his  father,  at 
hii  death,  aa.  1250,  rcnent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Stdliea,  unta  the  wrrivaf  of  ll5»gt^«^tfy^^^g{^i 
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mate  ion  and  beir  of  FVederie.  Pope  lanoeBiit  IV.  exam* 
munirated  Manfred,  and  dedand  that  the  djnaaiy  of 
Suabia  had  finiiBited  the  crown  of  Sieily  in  consequence  of 
Fnderio  hvring  revolted  against  the  lee  <rf  Rome,  whose 
feudatory  be  was.  Upon  this,  most  of  tbe  towns  of  Apulia 
revolted  against  tbe  authority  of  Manfred.  Conrad  bow- 
ever  came  with  an  army  from  Germany,  and  soon  reduced 
the  rebelm  but  be  died  in  tbe  midat  of  his  saeceiBes,  in 
1364,  leaving  an  only  son  in  Germany,  Corradino,  then  a 
child  two  years  old.  Manfred  became  again  regent  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  and  as  such  bad  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  tbe  pope  and  his  ovn  revolted 
subjects,  among  whom  tbe  powerful  baronial  house  of  San 
Severino  stood  foremost.  The  city  of  Naples  opened  its 
gates  to  the  pope  and  swore  allegiance  to  him ;  but  Manfred 
ftmnd  raflige  among  hia  fitber's  faitbfiil  Saracens  at  Lucers. 
Voan  the  death  of  Innocent,  wbieh  took  place  soon  after, 
Manfred  recovered  posseuion  of  Naples,  and  cleared  tbe 
kingdom  of  tbe  invaders.  A  report  beins  spread  that 
Corradino  had  died  in  Germany,  the  barons,  prelates,  and 
towns  of  tbe  kingdom  invited  Manfred  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258.  On  bis 
return  to  Apulia,  he  found  messeneere  from  Mai^ret, 
Corradino's  mother,  who  informed  him  that  his  nephew 
was  still  alive,  and  they  claimed  hin  inlieritatice  in  his  name. 
Manfred  refused  to  resign  the  crown,  but  declared  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  the  envoys  that  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  tbe  crown 
should  at  bis  death  devolve  on  his  nephew  or  hia  nephew's 
heirs.  No  one  presumed  to  gainsay  Manfred'a  words :  he 
was  brave,  high  spirited,  and  handsome,  and  the  idol  of  the 
people.  He  bad  just  delivered  tbe  country  from  the  in- 
vaders, and  his  illegitimate  birth  was  no  longer  remem- 
bered. Margaret  herself  tacitly  assented  to  his  retaining 
the  crown  upon  such  conditions :  her  son  was  but  a  boy, 
and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  his  uncle  in  due  time. 
To  crown  Manfred's  good  fortune,  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
made  peace  with  him.  Manfred  was  now  looked  upon  as 
tbe  hereditary  protector  of  the  Guibelines  of  North  Italy, 
and  be  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  those  of  Tuscany, 
who  defeated  the  Giielphs  at  Monteaperto,  and  occupied 
Florence.  lu  1261  Alexander  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  IV.,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  tbe  Guibelines  and 
of  the  House  of  Suabia.  The  new  pope  began  bv  excom- 
municating Manfred,  treating  him  as  ausuiper,  and  offering 
the  crown  of  Sicily  fbr  sale  among  tbe  princes  of  Europe. 
He  offered  it  to  Richard,  earl  «  Ooniwall,  brother  to 
Heniy  III.  of  England,  who  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and 
said  *  It  was  like  making  bim  a  present  of  tbe  moon.*  Urban 
then  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry  himself  for  bis 
second  sou  Edmund,  but  the  English  king  had  neither 
troops  nor  money  to  enforce  such  a  claim.  At  last  the 
pope  addressed  himself  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  accepted  the  offer  in  1264:  tbe 
conditions  were,  that  he  should  receive  the  crown  of  Sicily 
as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  a  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  and  a  white  horse,  surrender  to  tbe  pope 
the  right  of  nominating  to  all  tbe  sees  of  tbe  kingdom,  and 
grant  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  all  ecclesiastical  efiBtrs.  After 
concluding  this  bargain,  Urban  died,  but  his  successor 
Clement  iV.  followed  up  his  policy.  Charles,  having  col- 
lected an  army  of  his  Proven^l  vassals  and  of  French  ad- 
venturem,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
by  Clement  in  126iS.  Id  January,  1266.  he  marched  from 
Rome,  and  entered  the  dominions  of  Manfred,  who  met 
him  under  the  walls  of  Benevento.  A  desperate  battle 
took  place  in  the  month  of  February.  Manfred's  faithful 
Saracens  fought  bravely,  but  being  unsupported  by  tlte 
Apulian  troops,  who  refused  to  advance,  th^y  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  andManfred,  seeing  himself  betrayed,  spurted 
his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  fell 
under  a  heap  of  the  slain.  His  body  was  buried  by  Charles's 
soldiers,  without  any  honours,  under  a  heap  of  stones  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  river  Calore,  but  the  papal  l^te  ordered 
it  to  be  disinterred,  because,  being  excommunicated,  it  could 
not  remain  within  ground  belonging  to  tbe  holy  see.  Tbe 
body  was  dragged  as  for  as  tbe  frontiers  of  Abruszo,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Verde,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tronto,  near  Ascoli.  Dante,  in  ^nthetic  and 
at  the  same  time  indignant  strains,  alludes  to  this  disgrace- 
ful act  of  fanaticism  (*  Purgatorio,*  canto  iii.). 

Manfred  was  fond  of  letters,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is 
prai&ed  bv  tbe  Neapolitan  chroniclers  for  his  great  anil 
noble  qualities.   The  Gu^ph  writers,  on  ^  oontrary.  fasTO 


aocused  him  at  botrid  crimes ;  among  eHhen,  of  pMo^ 
and  ineest  This  tradition  has  preserved  ths  iMMa^M 
of  him  as  a  dark  and  mysterious  ebaraeter.  Xtafiad  im 
the  founder  of  tbe  town  of  Manfredonia. 

MANFREDO^NIA.  [CaPtTaHATA.] 

MANGABEY.  a  name  for  two  i^»cies  of  noDkejnbi- 
longing  to  the  group  of  Guenotu.  [GmHOMs.} 

MANGALORE.   [HiMOtrttAir,  p.  207.] 

MANGANESE,  a  metal  of  which  the  black  oxide,  or  bin- 
oxide,  was  fiiat  described  byScbeele  in  1774,Bod  wuaAu- 
wards  determined  by  him  and  Gahn  to  coutain  a  peenliv 
metal,  which  has  so  powerftil  an  affinity  for  oxygea,  tbitllii 
circumstance  alone  would  prevent  its  oecurrenee  io  ntsti 
in  its  metallic  state.  The  natural  compounds  of  manguoc, 
and  especially  its  oxides,  are  nnmeroosi  and  are  bs^ 
abunduitly  in  many  parta  of  the  earth,  like  oxide  if 
iron,  it  frequently  oecun  in  minerals  in  such  suaU  qaaolitj 
as  to  show  that  it  exitU  in  them  rather  in  mixtue  ttu 
combination. 

Manganese  may  he  procured  1^  mixiw;  any  of  its  axida 
with  oil,  and  heating  it  strongly  in  a  wefl  covered  enolUL 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  greyish-white  colour  tt4 
resembles  white  cast-iron  in  appearance ;  it  is  hard,  britlH 
and  has  a  fasciculated  crystalline  structure;  its  speciSe 
gravity,  according  to  Bertbier,  is  7 '05;  it  is  inodorous  uri 
tasteleu,  but  wheu  breathed  upon  emits  a  unell  of  hydnen 
gas.  B^  exposure  to  the  air  manganese  readily  tamiuia 
by  oxidixement,  and  even  in  a  verjr  short  time  attttettnt 
flcient  oxj^n  to  lose  its  metallic  lustre,  and  hSt  to  i 
reddish-brown  powder ;  hence  the  'neeeasity  for  jmern^ 
it  immersed  in  nqihtha.  Even  ateommon  teupentms 
slowly  decomposes  water;  and  at  a  red  heat  ths  dB>» 
position  is  rapidly  effected,  and  in  both  cases  bydro^|tt 
IS  evolved  and  exide  of  mai^nese  formed.  It  reqaimu 
extremely  high  temperature  fbr  its  fusion,  and  ittifiitdii 
tbe  fire. 

Tbe  ores  of  manganese  pxe  chiefly  oxides :  they  m  the 
fbllowing : — 

Hawtmannite. — Occurs  crystallized  in  octobedron  aii 
massive.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Qeev^  pinl- 
lei  to  the  base  of  tbe  primary  form.  Fracture  usem 
Hardness  rather  greater  than  that  of  phosphate  of  Lac 
Colour  brownish-black.  Powder  reddisn-brown.  Lottt 
imperfbct  metallic   Opaque.   Specific  gravity  ^732. 

Befitre  the  blow-pipe  w  iib  borax  fuses  iato  an  ameth^itDW- 
coloured  ^ass.  It  is  found  at  Ilmenau  inThuingi^rt 
Framont.  and  in  Pennsylvania,  &c 

Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gires  very -nearly — 

Manganese    .       .       .  7098 

Oxygen       .      .      .  S7>33 

Silica    ....  0-34 

Barytas       .      .      .  o-ll 

Water  ....  0*43 

Tbe  equivalent  of  manganese  being  38.  this  ore  ii  eutt 
tially  a  compound  of  3  equivalents  of  metal  84  4-  4  sqmit 
lents  of  oxygen  32  =  1 16.  It  contains  less  oxygen  ttwiiH 
other  oxide  except  tbe  protoxide,  which  does  not  occur  ii 

naiure  except  in  combination. 

Brauniie. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Prinu? 
form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  distinct,  parallel  to  tbe  lartt 
of  an  octobedron.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  G  O  to  6-i. 
Brittle.  Colour  brownisb^black.  Streak  tbe  same,  hon 
imperfect  metallic.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  4'81B.  T* 
mosBire  varieties  are  divergingly  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  mdts  and  efibrrescos  sli^ilj  ^ 
borax. 

It  is  found  at  Elgenberg.  Wnrsindel,  Piedmont,  snd  ii 

Cornwall 

According  to  Dr.  Tumar,  it  consists  very  nearly  of— 

Manganese    .       .       .  67*76 

Oxygen        .       .      .  29*03 

Bsj^tes                .       .  3-8C 

Water  ....  Q^i 

100- 

It  is  essentially  an  anhydrous  nesquioxide  of  mangaiMSt) 
consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  28+  I#  eqaivaleni  «< 
oxygen  1 2  =  40. 

ifoR^fantVe.— Occurs  cryRtalluted  and  rnassim  Vntavf 
foiTO  a  right  rhombic  prism.  /  Clearaire,  iaiailel  to 
Digit^ed  by  VjOOQ TL 
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Uteral  laces.    Fracture  uneven.     Hardness  4'0  to  4'25. 

Scntches  g\aus»  slightly.  Cotour  iron  and  steel,  and  blackish- 

grey.   Streak  reddtsb-brown.   Lustre  metallic.  Opaque. 

Specific  gravity  4*328.     Massive  varieties  aotorpboiu. 

Structure  crystalline,  granular,  large  fibrous. 
Before  the  bloi^-pipe»  with  bwsx,  fuses  into  a  transparent 

Bnethystine  glaas;  heated  in  •  tube,  water  it  expdled.  It 

occurs  at  Hartahill  near  GSoveatrjr.  id  DefonahuA  IlfUd 

in  the  Han,  6e. 
Dr.  Tumn's  analTsit  givaa  wy  neatly— 

Manganeie  .  6S'98 
Oxygen  .  86-97 
Water  ....  10-10 

100- 

It  is  tberefbro  bydrated  tesquioxide  of  manganese. 
FiimWtf.— Occurs  massive  and  io  pseudo-crystals.  Com- 
posed of  thin  plates  and  fibres.  Hardness  2*5.  Colour  grey. 
Powder  black.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
4*531.  When  strongly  heated  yields  oxygen  gas  and  water. 

It  occurs  massive  at  Hartsbill  in  the  county  of  Warvickt 
and  the  pseudo-crystals  at  Ilfeld. 
Analysis  according  to  Phillips— 

Mangaaew    .       .  63*1 

Oxygen  31'A 

Water    ....  5*4 

100- 

It  is  a  compound  of  4  equivalents  of  metal  1 1 2  7  equi- 
Talents  of  »ygeu  56  and  1  equivalent  of  water  9. 

i^in)/im<e.— Occurs  crystallised  and  massive.  Primaiy 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavase  peraUel  to  the 
hueral  phues  and  short  diagonal;  indUtmot.  Fracture 
nnenn.  'Hardneii  2*0  to  S*a.  C<^ur  blaokish-grey  and 
lilaek.  Stieak  black.  Luatze  imperSeet  metaUio.  Opaque. 
Spec^  gravity  4*94. 

Massive  Tarieties  amorphous,  tmifbrm,  and  botiyoidat. 
Stmetore  granular,  fibrous. 

It  is  the  moat  alran^mt  ore  of  manganese,  occurring  in 
large  quantity  in  Devonshire,  Warwickshire,  Thuringia, 
Biaail,  and  many  other  places. 

Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives  very  neerly— 

Hanganew  .  .  .  6  rS6 
Oxy^n  .  .  .  35*36 
Silica  ....  0*56 
Barytes  .  0*66 

Water  ....  1-56 

100* 

It  is  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  28  -|-  2  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  1 6  =  44,  and  is  the  per-  or  bin-oxide. 

HydratM  Bittoxide    Mansanete  has  lon^  been  known 
by  the  name  of  hksek  uud.— U  occurs  of  vanoua  shades  of 
brown,  and  is  massive,  botryoidal,  amorphous,  and  some- 
times pulverulent.   It  is  firequentty  soft  enough  to  soil  the 
fioMis.  It  occurs  laq|;elyini)evonshire,  and  is  also  met  with 
in  Cornwall,  the  H^rz,  Piedmont,  and  many  other  places. 
Analyaii    a  specimen  ftom  the  Han  by  Klaproth : — 
Peroxide  of  Manganese    .  68 
Oxide  of  Iron  .     • .      .  6*5 
Water    .       .  .  17-fi 

Silica  and  Barytes  ,  .  9* 
Carbon  ....  I 

102* 

PwilomtSoMB  is  an  ore  of  manganese  which  contains  a 
MNisiderabla  quantity  of  barytes.  It  occurs  renifbrm,  botry- 
tidal,  and  stolactitic.  Structure  granular,  compact,  and 
ndiatinclly  fibrouit.  Fracture  conr.hoida),  even.  Hardness 
>-0  to  fi'O.  Colour  dnrk-gray  and  gieyiah-black.  Streak 
trownish-black.  Liistie  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque, 
(pecific  gravity  4  0  to  4'15.  It  occurs  in  Devonshire,  Corn- 
rail,  in  the  Hars,  and  most  manganese  mines. 
Ur.  ^ninier*s  analysis  gives~ 

Red  oxide  of  Manganese  69795 
Oxygen  .  7-364 

Barytes  .  .  .  16*365 
Water  .  .  6*216 
SOkn  ....  0-300 

100 


Sulphur  is  also  fbund  in  combination  with  manganese. 
The  compound  is  called 

KoMlitg,  Mangmete  Blende,  — It  occurs  erystatliaed 
and  massive.  Primary  ibrm  a  oube.  Qeavage  parallel  to 
its  ftees.  Fracture  uneven,  concfaoidal.  Hardness  3*5  to 
4*0.  Colour  brownish-black ;  when  fitesh  fractured,  steel- 
ly.  Streak  dark-green.  Lnitie  impvfeet  melaUie, 
,   joe.   Spee^  graviQr  4*01^ 

Fuses  wiUi  difficulty  and  only  the  edges  with  tfw  Uow^ 
pipe ;  giveft  su^uretted  hydrogm  when  disaolTCd  in  an 

aoid. 

It  is  fi>und  at  Nagyag  hi  Tran^lTanu.  and  in  Mexieo. 
Analysis  by  Arfwedaon — 

Mangfrnese     ...  63* 
Sul|£ur        .       .      .  37-6 

99*6 

Manganese  occurs  also  in  combination  with  sMue  metals 

and  oxides. 

Arseniuret  of  Jfanfonffw.— Occurs  massive.  Fracture  in 
one  direction  granular  and  shining,  in  the  other  dull. 
Structure  foliated.  Hard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  5-55. 
Found  in  Saxony.  Colour  whitisb-grey.  Blaotens  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Dr.  Kane  found  it  to  consist  of— 


Manganese 

Arsenic  with  a  trace  of  Iron 


45-5 
51-8 

97-3 


Cupreous  Manganeee.—Occun  massive,  renifbrm,  and 
botryoidal.  Structure  compact.  Fracttire  imperfect  con- 
choidal.  Hardness  about  1*5.  Colour  bluisb-blaok.  Streak 
the  same.  Lustre  resinous.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
about  3-2. 

Occurs  in  Bohemia  and  Chili. 

Analysis  by  Kersten— 

Oxide  of  manganese      .  74*10 

Oxide  of  copper     .       .  4*80 

Water  ....  20*10 

Sulphate  of  lime  1*05 

Silica    ....  0*30 


100-3S 


Carbonic  acid  and  siUcm  also  occur  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  latter  also  with  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

Carbonate  of  Manganeie:  Kohierite. — Occurs  crystallixed 
and  massive.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  pa* 
rallel  to  the  [vimary  planes.  Fracture  uneven,  -conchoiaal. 
Hardness  3*5.  Colour  rose-red,  brownish.  Streak  wbite. 
Translusoent.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly.  Specific  gravity 
3'3  to  3*6.  Massive  varieties  globular,  botryoidal.  Struc- 
ture compact,  fibrous,  granule.  Colour  yellowish-white. 
Opaque. 

Found  at  Hartshill  in  Warwickshire,  Nagyag,  Freyhe^. 
&c. 

Analysis  of  the  carbonate  from  Nagyag  by  Berthier— 

Carbonio  add  ,  .  .  38*6 
Protoxide  of  manganese  .  &6'0 
lime      ....  5*4 

100- 

SiUeate  ^  Mangamse.—Ocis^ix%  crystallised  and  massive. 
Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  &ees  of  the  primary  cmlaL  Fracture  uneven 
and  conehoidal.  Scratehes  glass,  dokmr  rose-red.  Trans- 
lucent on  die  e^!s.  Lustre  between  peoriy  and  resinous 
Specific  gravity  3*538  to  3*686. 

It  oGoum  in  Sweden,  the  Han,  Dsvtnshire,  Cornwall, 
8cc. 

Analysis  by  Berselius  — 

Silica   ....  48- 
Oxide  of  manganese      .  49*04 
Lime  and  magnesia       .  3'34 

100-38 

Leonhard  lias  described  some  silicates  of  manganese  un* 
dar  the  names  otailagite,  photizite,  rhodom^,  Sio^  which 
contain  admixtures  of  various  *"^^^^QQg[^ 
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SiiieaU  of  Manganeta  and  Iron  Knebelite. — The 
locality  of  thit  is  not  known.  It  occurs  massive.  Exter- 
Daily  cellular  and  uaeiren.  Fractura  imperfect  ooiichoidal. 
liustie glistening.  Colour  gray;  spotted  dirty-white,  red, 
tHTowD,  sad  gnen.  It  ia  opaque,  hud.  ud  brittle.  Specific 
gravity  3*7 14. 

Analysis  by  Dobereiner — 

Silica     ....  33*5 
Protoxide  of  manganeae  96 
Protoxide  of  iron      .  3S 

99-8 

Pkotpkaiet^Mangane§e  and  Iron  t  Wlmannite.—Oocxat 
aiauiTe.  Fracture  conehoidal.  Hardness  5*0  lo  5*5.  Colour 
leddish -brown,  or  blackish.    Lustre  reunoiis.  Opaque. 
Specific  granty  3*439  to  3775. 
Occurs  at  Limoges  in  France. 
Analysis  hi  Berzelius— 

Pbo&pboric  acid  ,  .  38'8 
Oxide  of  manganese  .  32*6 
Oxide  of  iron  .       .  3 1 '9 

Phosphate  of  lime   .  3  *2 

100-5 

Two  other  varieties  have  been  described  under  the  name 
of  Bet^poaite  and  Huraulite. 

Having  now  noticed  the  more  important  manganese 
ores,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  action  of  other  elementary 
t>odies  upon  this  metal,  and  first  the  artificial  compounds 
of— 

Oxu^en  md  Manganeae.—^i  has  beqn  already  mentioned 
that  this  metal  folU  to  powder  br  oxidation,  even  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  the  oxidd  thus  formed  appears  to  be  the  red 
oxide  of  manganese :  the  nati\'e  compound  has  been  already 
described  under  the  name  of  haussmannite.  The  protoxide 
of  manganese  exists  in  nature  only  in  combination,  fbrming 
the  carbonate  of  manganese,  also  mentioned. 

Protoxide  qf  Manganese  may  be  artificially  procured  in 
two  or  three  ways: — 1st.  When  the  peroxideof  manganese 
is  strongly  heated  in  an  iron  retort  for  the  purpoieof  obtaining 
oxygen  gas,  green  protoxide  of  man^^nese  will  sometimes 
remain,  though  it  is  in  general  the  red  oxide  which  is  thus 
obtained;  2nd.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  gas  over  any  higher  oxide,  but  the  red  is  to  be 
preferred  as  containing  the  least  oxygen ;  3rd,  by  mixing 
chloride  of  manganese  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  m 
soda,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  platina  crucible,  and 
afterwards  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  formed 
with  water. 

The  properties  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are : — It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour.  It  undergoes  no  change  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  600°  it 
acquires  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red  oxide ;  and  some- 
times, by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  it  undergoes  combustion 
as  well  as  oxidation.  It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and 
dissolves  in  them,  even  when  dilute  and  cold,  without  effer- 
vescence ;  and  the  solutions  are  colourless.  It  is  this  oxide 
which  is  the  base  of  all  the  common  salts  of  manganese ; 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  oxjde  acts  as  a 
base.  When  this  oxide  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  an 
alkali,  it  forms  a  white  hydrate,  which  speedily  loses  water 
and  acquirei  oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
deutoxlde.   It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  .  8 
One      „  manganese  .      .  28 

Squivalent  36 

Sad  Oxide  <^  Meowmgiet  Sausmaimiie,  already  de- 
mibed.— It  is  artificiwy  obtained  by  submittmg  either  the 
protoxide,  sesquioxide,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  to  heat  in 
a  platina  crucible ;  the  first  acquires  and  the  two  last  lose 
oxygen  by  this  process ;  in  fact,  whatever  oxide  or  salt  of 
manganese  is  strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted 
into  this,  and  remains  permanently  sucn  unless  some  addi- 
tional deoxidizing  agent  be  employed.  It  suffers  no  change 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a 
reddish  colour.  The  nitri(%  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids 
all  decompose  it,  the  two  first  separating  it  into  protoxide  and 
binoxide:  and  they  dissolve  the  first  and  leave  the  second 
insoluble.  With  hydrochloriQ  acid  it  yields  a  oUoride  and 
ulorine. 

It  it  composed 
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Four  equivalenta  of  oxygen  .  .  38  or  10*66.  eq. 
ThrM  equivalents  of  manganese  84     28      1  ei|. 


Equivalent  116  38*66 
Setmdoxide,  Deulomdt  qf  Mmganete.—Tha  native  hit 
been  oeseribed  under  the  name  of  maogauita.  It  m^  bs 
artificially  procured  in  the  nM>de  just  alluded  to.  by  deeom- 
posing  a  protosalt  with  an  alkali,  and  exposing  the  ^maft 
tate  to  ue  air,  or  Iqr  cantiously  heating  Uw  patexMe  ar 
carbonate  of  mangaiMM:  ia  the  fonwr  cbm  aznc*^  >■ 
expelled,  and  in  the  lattw  carbonio  aeid  is  axpelled  and 
oxygen  absorbed ;  itnwyfurtherbeobtabndby  decompoaiag 
the  nitrate  with  heat  Its  properties  are: — Vt  ia  brow^ 
except  when  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  and  then  it  is  nearly 
black.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  suffers  no  change  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  decomposed  \tf  dilute  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  being  separated  by  them  into  protoxide, 
which  they  dissolve,  and  peroxide,  which  remains  inaolobie. 
It  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  de- 
composition i  with  hydrodilonc  acid  it  yidds  chilarine  aad 
chloride  of  manganese. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  and  a  half  equinlait  of  oxjfwi  .  18 
One  equvalent  of  manganese    •       ■  88 

Equivalent  40 

Fonncite.— This  has  not  been  obtained  by  artifient 
means. 

Binnxidg  or  Peroxide  qfMtmganeM:  iyroteM/a.— Thii 
may  be  formed  artificially  by  dnomposing  either  the  mA 
oxide,  sesquioxide,  or  varvieite  1^'means  at  dilate  sa^dnnc 
acid,  they  being  all  separated  into  protoxide,  which  dissolvir^ 
and  binoxide,  which  remains  insoluble.  It  may  also  ba  m- 
pared  by  adding  chloide  of  Kme  to  a  sohitiaD  of  tAHaam 
manganese,  in  which  case  it  is  thrown  dovn  in  the  M»d 
a  black  powder. 

Its  [woperties  are: — It  is  black,  or  hrowniah-^ilaGk,  la- 
alterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  deeompoaed  by  btsi 
into  red  oxide  and  oxygen  gas,  insoluble  in  silkalia,  onuud 
upon  by  nitric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric ;  but  by  tbe  last  aoL 
when  concentrated,  resolved  into  protoxide  and  ozygea 
and  is  thus  sometimes  used  for  pra(i«riDg  the  ^otonil; 
and  oxygen.  With  hydrochlono  acid  it  gin  -^.l, 
and  chlorine. 

It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  <^  oxygen  .  16 

One  equivalent  <tf  manganese   .  S8 

Equivalent  44 

Of  the  five  oxides  of  manganese  it  will  appear  that  tbnt 
are  resolvable,  by  tbe  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  iati 
definite  compounds  of  the  protoxide  and  binoxide,  thiB>- 

OxTsed.    Metal.    PnbaMt.  «» 

One  oquiv.  of  sesquioxide  =  3  +  2  =  I  +  • 
„  „  red  oxide  =4  +  3  =  8  +1 
„       „       varvieite  =7-j-4=l-i-i 

And  in  point  of  fact  some  chemists  consider  tbe  in  to  he 
rather  compounds  of  other  (jxides  than  as  constituting  jt- 
culiar  oxides.  There  are  two  acids  of  manganese  which  in 
entirely  artificial  compounds,  namely,  the  manganic  acii 
and  per^,  or,  more  properly,  the  byper-manganic  add. 

Mangaide  Add  baa  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  » 
parate  state ;  but  mangaoate  of  potash  is  easily  prepaid 
by  beating  in  a  silver  crucible  one  part  of  powdered  binoxidt 
of  manganese  and  two  parts  of  potash.  When  the  mixtm 
has  been  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  an  hour,  it  may 
poured  out,  and  when  o(dd  put  into  a  bottle  uid 
ftom  the  air. 

The  manganate  of  potash  thus  obtained  is  of  a  gam 
colour.    During  the  operation  of  the  heat  one  portkn  sf 
the  binoxide  yields  oxygen  to  tbe  other,  which  ia  lathis 
converted  into  manganic  acid,  and  this,  united  with 
potash,  forms  tbe  salt  in  question,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  mineral  chameleon,  on  account 
the  change  of  colour  which  the  solution  nndusoes:  OD 
first  addition  of  cold  water  a  green  ulutiMi  is  (Wtained ;  tbii 
soon  becomes  bine,  purple,  and  red,  and  nltimately  hrova: 
bydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  separates,  and  the  solim* 
is  rendraed  eolouriesa.   These  chaQges  are  Drodoeed  met* 
quickly  by  employing.  lifrt^^ige^^^Fyi^^^  they- 
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'  trmag  to  the  convenion  of  the  manganftto  into  red  hyper- 
manganate  of  potash,  the  varied  tintt  being  derived  ftom  a 
mixture  of  these  two  salts. 

By  keeping  a  stronf;  solution  of  the  green  manganate  of 
potash  to  subside,  and  allowing;;  the  clear  liquor,  when  poured 
off,  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  anhydrous  and  permanent 
in  their  dry  state,  but  must  be  kept  from  the  contact  of 
omnio  matter,  iriiich  speedily  deoudiie*  the  acid. 

Slanganie  acid  is  composed  of— 

Three  ec^uivalents  of  oxygen  .  .  S4 
One  equivalent  of  manganese  .       .  28 

Equivalent  62 
Hypermangemie  4eid.~TbiB  may  be  prepaxed  by  several 
processes.  Mix  together  four  pa^  of  finely -powdered  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  three  ana  4  half  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  five  of  hydrate  diudved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Evaporate  the  mixture  to  drraesa,  and  haat  it  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  plaUna  crucible.  The  mass  is  to  be  added  to  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  and  when  separated  from 
the  residual  oxide  of  manganese,  i«  to  be  quickly  evaporated 
and  allowed  to  cryitallixe;  theorystalt  an  to  bt  washed 
with  a  very  little  boiling  water*  moA  a»  <tf  a  very  deep 
colour. 

HypermaDganic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state 
by  decomposing  the  barytic  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  has  a  fine  red  cobur,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
organic  matter,  as  paper  or  linen.  It  bl^hes  coloured 
matter;  the  aqueous  solution  begins  to  deoompose  whan 
heated  to  86°,  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  '212";  oxygen 
ia  given  oat,  and  binoxide  of  manganese  is  precipiteted. 
Ito  salts  are  more  permauent  than  the  acid,  and  when 
heated  th^  yidd  oxygen  gas,  dellagnito  when  thrown  on 
burning  ebareoal.  ana  detonate  vkdently  with  fdioniluvna 
A  very  minute  portion  of  bypermanganato  of  potaah  imparto 
a  very  rich  purple  to  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Hypermanganid  acid  is  composed  of— 

Three  and  a  half  eqnivi.  of  oxygen  .  .  32 
One  equivalent  (tf  manganese     .    .  .28 

Bquivalent  60 
Chlorine  and  Mangatuts  form  two  compounds.  The  pr^ 
toehloride  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  any  pure  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dnrness 
out  of  the  contact  of  air.  It  is  a  pink-coloured  lamellated 
xnaBB,  which  attracts  moisture  readily  from  the  air,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  Jbrming  a  solution  which  i«  nearly  or 
quite  colourless. 
It  ia  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  cUoriiie  .  *  S6 
One  equivalent  of  mangnneao   .  28 

Equivalent  64 
Berchioride  ofMmganeM  is  mepared  by  the  mutual  de- 
eoroposition  of  hydrochloric  and  hypermanganic  acids.  It 
is  a  greenish-coloured  vapour,  whion,  by  cooling  to  4",  con- 
denses into  a  greenish-brown-coloured  fluid.  Wlwn  it 
eomes  into  contact  with  moisture  it  leadvea  again  into  hy- 
drochloric and  hypermanganic 'acids. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Three  and  a  half  eqnivs.  of  chlorine  .  .  126 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    .       .      .  28 

Equivalent  154 
Sulphur  and  Manganeie  may  be  combined  by  beating  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  the  binoxide.  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
is  evolved,  and  a  greenish  powder  is  left  which  gives  out 
lijdrosulphuric  acid  when  dissolved  in  acids.  It  may  also 
1>e  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  bydrosulpbato  to  a  sulphate 
of  manganese.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  combination  with 
water,  vhich  modlBes  the  colour. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .  16 
One  equivalent  of  manganeee  .  18 

Equhraleot  44 
Aeeording  to  BeRelios  manganese  oombines  with  several 
■ttiw  KMtala.  ae  Bold,  silver,  eopper,  tin,  and  iron;  with 
iMm  im-nMDtionad  eombhiation  taikea  plaee  readfly,  and  the 
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iron  IS  rendered  harder,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  by  it;  and 
it  is  stated  that  iron  which  contains  manganese  is  best 
adapted  Ibr  making  steel.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  causes 
manganese  to  obey  the  magnet,  and  renders  it  less  oxidable. 

The  salts  of  manganese  ore  compounds  of  very  little  im- 
portance. As  that  which  is  most  n»dily  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  and  as  offering  a  type  of  the  soluble  salta  of  this 
metal,  we  will  mention  the 

Sutpkate  of  Mang(uuM.~-Tbi3i  aatt  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  )^toxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  a  solution  is  obtained  whicli  is  nearly  eolourleas,  or 
flometimei  of  a  slight  pmk  colour,  owing  to  the  presettee 
of  a  little  hypermanganic  acid.  By  evaporation  colourless 
rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  which  have  a  bitter  taste, 
effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  are  soluble  in  about  two 
and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  water. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis  ammonia,  potash, 
and  soda,  which  precipitate  colourless  hydrated  protoxide ; 
and  by  the  carbonates,  which  throw  down  white  protocarbo* 
nato  of  manganese,  and  all  these  precipitates  readily 
acquire  oxygen  and  a  brown  colour,  and  are  converted  into 
deutoxide.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  an  orange  one.  Man- 
ganese ia  not  jMreeipitt^  in  the  metallie  atate  by  any  other 
metal. 

Oxide  of  manganese  tinges  glass  of  an  amfitbyttine 

colour. 

The  oxides  of  manganese,  and  especially  the  binoxide,  as 
containing  most  oxygen,  are  laigely  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chlorine  [Crloriitx]  for  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching-powder,  or  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  employed  in 
glass-making  to  c:orrect  the  yellow  colour  which  oxide  of 
iron  ia  apt  to  imnart  to  the  glass ;  it  is  used  also  in  making 
the  black  enamel  of  pottery.  Sulphate  of  manganese  hu 
also  been  used  within  a  faw  years  to  give  a  brown  colour  in 
calico-printing. 

MANGE,  an  eruptive  disease  to  which  many  domestic 
animals,  and  particularly  dogs,  are  subject  It  usually 
occurs  as  the  result  of  dirt  and  oonftnement,  bad  or  de- 
ftcient  food,  or  some  other  circumstances  producing  a  gene- 
tally  unhealthy  eondition.  It  has  many  analwiet  to  the 
iteh  in  man  [Itcb];  and  the  fluid  discharged  ftom  ^ 
eruption  of  the  mange  in  horses  and  dogs  had  sometimes 
been  known  to  produce  the  itch  in  die  human  skin.  Both 
appear  to  depend  in  general  on  the  presence  of  a  minute 
species  of  Arams  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin,  and 
thus  excites  the  irritation  and  itching  by  which  these  dia- 
eases  are  peculiarly  characterised. 

MANGEL  WIIRZEL.  [Bbbt.] 

MANGI'FERA,  a  ^enus  of  trees  of  the  natural  fkmily 
of  Terebinthaceee,  tribe  Anaeardia,  so  called  ftom  the 
Malayan  name  imemga)  of  the  fruit,  and  fero,  1  bear.  Three 
or  four  species  of  this  genus  are  ennmersted:  as  M.faBUda 
of  Loureiro,  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and  the  Moluccas; 
M.  laxijhra,  indigenous  in  Mauritius ;  and  Af.  tylvatica,  of 
Roxburgh,  a  native  of  the  hilly  districts  btmlering  on 
Silhet,  where  it  grows  to  a  great  sii^  and  is  oiled 
lukshmee-am.  It  bears  a  fhiit  which  ripens  in  February 
and  March,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  not  so  pa- 
latable as  even  a  bad  mango.  It  is  also  dried  and  kept 
by  them  for  medicinal  purposes.  M.  oppotitifoUa,  Roxb., 
a  native  of  Rangoon,  is  proposed  by  Messrs.  Wight  and 
Amott  to  be  formed  into  a  distinct  genus. 

The  Mango  tree  however,  Mttngifera  Indica,  is  alone  of 
any  consequence,  and  this  as  forming  one  of  the  most  grate- 
fhl  ft-uits  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  it  extends  also 
as  far  north  as  30°,  and  has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies.  The  trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  with 
an  erect  trunk,  and  dark-coloured  cracked  bark.  The  wood  it 
of  a  whitish  or  a  dull  grey  colour,  porous,  yet  pretty  durable 
if  kept  dry.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiofed,  lanceolar, 
entire,  ofun  a  little  waved  at  the  margins,  firm,  smooth, 
shining,  and  liavii^,  when  bruised,  a  pleasant  resinous 
smell.  The  flowers  are  yellow-ooloured  and  small,  but  pro- 
duced in  great  numbers,  on  large  terminal  erect  panicles. 
Manv  perfect  male  flowers  are  often  found  intermixed  with 
the  hermaphrodite  ones.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five, 
lanceolate,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  ftimished  in  the 
inside  with  a  lobed  glandular  scale  or  crust.  Stamen  a 
single  fertile  one,  with  three  or  four  filnment-like  bodies, 
which  represent  the  abortive  stemens.  Ovary  with  its  base 
immersed  in  the  torus,  obliquely  oval,  one-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  attached  to  the  sid^oj^itj^i^l^t^^^e.  Qrf^ 
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tiie  uppw  edge  of  the  ovsry,  carved  downwards.  Drupe 
oblong,  or  somewhat  kidney-formed,  also  a  little  compressed 
like  a  kidney,  fleshy,  with  a  smooth  rind,  yellow  or  reddish 
when  ripe,  size  various,  but  in  general  alwut  as  large  as  a 
goose's' egg.  Nut  conformable  to  the  drupe,  but  more  com- 
pressed, woody,  one-celled,  two-valved,  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  many  fibrous  Qlameots,  particularly  in  the  wont 
sorts.  The  kernels  are  large.  Embryo  between  erect  and 
transTNse.  Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy.  Radicle  opposite  to 
hilam. 

The  Mango  ia  m  well  known  ai  one  of  the  most  htghlpr 
esteemed  fruita  of  the  Bast,  that  one  n  surprised  to  find  it 
socnetimes  deaeribed  as  like  nothing  lo  much  as  a  mixture 
of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  latter  is  a  secretion  abounding 
in  the  fimily  to  which  the  Mango  belongs,  and  may  be  se- 
creted in  larger  quantities  in  neglected  varieties,  wliere  also 
the  filaments  of  the  nut  will  likewise  abound.  But  in  well- 
cultivated  varieties  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  rich-llaToured, 
juicy,  and  nearly  as  free  of  fibres  as  a  melon.  The  kernels 
contain  much  nourishment,  but  m  never  used  for  food  ex- 
cept in  Gunines,  when  they  are  cooked  in  the  ateam  of  water, 
and  used  ps  an  article  of  diet: 

The  tree  is  generally  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  soon  after  they  are  gathered,  but  this  is  a  very  uncertain 
way  of  getting  the  finer  varieties.  Propagating  by  l^nars, 
and  j;raning  by  approach,  are  the  only  modes  of  certainly 
contmuing  fine  sorts,  as  well  as  of  improring  them.  These 
have  the  advantages  also  of  baring  when  small  in  sice, 
that  is,  only  a  few  feet  in  heidbt,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  culture  in  the  hothouses  of  Europe.  Sweet  states  *  that 
the  Mango  ripens  in  this  country  when  the  plants  are  of  a 
good  size.  Sandy  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  is 
most  suitable  to  it,  and  the  pita  should  be  well  drained,  as 
the  plants  are  apt  to  get  sodden  with  too  much  water. 
Fresh  seeds  from  the  West  Indies  vegetate  freely.  The 
plant  may  also  be  increased  from  cuttings,  which  root  best 
m  sand  under  a  hand-glass.'  It  would  be  advisable  also  lo 
imitate  its  native  climate  as  much  as  possible,  that  is,  after 
winter,  giving  it  dry  beat  with  watering  for  some  months, 
and  then  lemonng  it  into  an  ozehideoua  house  in  the 
season  of  ripening  its  fruit. 

MANGOSTBBN.  [OaKCiNiA.] 

MANGOUSTES.  [Icbnkumoh.] 

MANGROVE.  [Rhwophora.] 

MANHEIM.  or  MANNHEIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situ- 
ated  in  49°  29'  N.  lat.  and  8°  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  very  fertile 

Slain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine.  Over 
oth  rivers  there  are  bridges  of  boats :  that  over  the  Rhine, 
which  belongs  to  Baden  and  Bavaria  in  common,  rests  on 
43  pontoons ;  that  over  the  Neokar,  which  rests  on  2S  jxa' 
toons,  is  200  paces  in  length.  Manheim  is  a  new  city 
built  with  great  regularity ;  it  consists  of  broad,  straight, 
parallel  streets,  of  which  1 1  run  in  one  direction,  and  are 
crossed  by  1 1  others  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  hand- 
fiome,  of  equal  height,  all  of  two  stories,  except  tboae  at  the 
corners,  which  have  three  stories.  The  principal  street,  1 300 
paces  long  and  60  feel  wide,  leads  from  the  Neckar  Gate  to 
the  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Germany :  it  is 
feet  in  length,  occupying  the  whole  side  next  the  Rhine, 
and  consists  of  two  great  quadrangles.  The  front  next  the 
Rhine  is  built  of  a  red  stone  intermixed  with  a  whiter  kind, 
and  the  general  effect  resembles  that  of  Hampton  Court. 
In  the  bombardment  by  the  French  in  1 795  part  of  the  left 
wing  was  destroyed.  The  right  wing  contains  a  gallery  of 
pictui'es,  a  cabinet  of  naturalhistory,  a  collection  of  plaster 
casts  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques,  anfl  a  library  of 
60,000  vfdumes.  There  are  besides  sevwal  fine  apartments, 
a  large  hall  called  the  Rittersaal  (Knights*  Hall),  and  a 
handsome  chapel.  Among  the  other  publie  buildings  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  axe  the  observatory,  the  merchants* 
hall,  resting  on  72  arches,  and  160  paces  in  length,  and 
adorned  with  alofly  tcwer;  the  new  arsenal,  which  ia  92 
feet  high,  200  paces  long,  and  118  paces  deep;  and  the 
splendid  church,  formerly  belonging;  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
theatre,  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic  churches, 
three  hospitals,  &c.  Of  the  ten  squares,  the  handsomest 
are  the  Parade,  in  which  there  is  a  marble  fountain  (but 
without  water],  with  five  statues  cast  by  Crepello,  and  the 
great  market-place,  in  which  there  is  a  celebrated  group 
called  the  'Mercury  Group,"  by  Vandebranden.  Manheim 
Uaa  likewise  a  gymnasium,  a  botsnic  garden,  a  mercantile 


school,  an  academy  of  f«inting  and  sculptme,  uA  oi^ 
establishments  for  education.  Iliefi»lificaUonshsTiiigbM 
entirely  demolished  by  the  French,  and  the  site  sufaieqMDllf 
converted  into  gardens,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  tfaebuMttol 
beautiful  public  promenades,  besides  the  fine  pirk  of 
palace,  which  is  nearly  200  acres  in  extent.  The  utuatioi 
of  Manheim  in  a  fine  country  and  near  tin>  luge  rma 
would  seem  to  give  it  great  advantages  as  a  plsee  of  tnik, 
and  several  of  its  princes  have  turned  their  atteutioa  to  tb 
subject ;  hut  the  same  local  circumstances  ban  lendaedit 
an  important  military  station ,  and  expoaed  it  to  sieges,  b» 
bardmsnts,  and  the  passage  of  hoitfle  tnnpt.  nin  li 
howevn  a  eonaiderable  carrying  and  transit  trade.  Tbn 
are  manu&ctories  of  tobacco,  shawls,  linen,  and  plqiv 
cards,  and  bleaobing-gtounds  and  tanneries.  Id  the  tm- 
rona  there  are  numerous  gardens,  and  bops  are  extomlf 
eultivalod. 

Manheim  was  only  a  village  till  1606,  when  tbe  ekdor 
palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  laid  the  foundation  of  afertnwud 
atown;  he  assigned  to  each  of  the  villagers  ansUotamtif 
ground,  and  promised  the  free  exercise  of  their  religios  ti 
emigrants  dnven  by  religious  persecution  from  FniwDiB 
and  the  Netherlands,  numbers  of  whom  resorted  thither,  h 
the  Thir^  Years*  War  it  was  taken  by  Tflly.  Duke  Benlsri 
of  Wnmar,  the  French,  and  the  Bavarians.  In  I6U  itn 
taken  by  Uia  Freneh  general  Melae,  and  desolatsd  Iftifli 
reat  of  the  palatinate.  In  1699  the  elector  FkedeiUIB- 
liam  collected  the  seattMed  inhabitanta,  eBeooiagsi  nr 
settlers,  and  had  the  cityfbrtified  on  Coehora's  sjwu.  Hs 
successor  Charles  Philip  removed  hither  frmn  Heidsttaga 
1 720,  with  his  court  and  all  the  public  officers,  on  mm 
of  the  religious  disputes  with  the  ProtestanU.  The  lot 
stone  of  the  splendid  palace  was  laid  in  1780,  and  tbebsiU- 
ing  was  completed  in  1731.  The  next  elector,  GMu 
Theodore,  founded  many  of  the  still  existing  literairaJ 
scientific  institutions ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ifsxinilia 
Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1788,  without  issue,  be i» 
ceeded  him,  and  removed  his  court  to  Munich,  whi^wi 
great  loss  to  Manheim.  It  was  Uk»n,  as  slrea^ib- 
served,  by  ihe  French  in  1 795.  by  the  axobdoke  Chsmii 
1799,  afterwaida  re-ooeupied  by  the  Fmndkaod  iMpd 
to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  LuDeville  in  i  891.  It  hat  iw 
vered  in  a  great  d^ree  its  formw  pnapari^  dansg^ 
peace  that  has  continued  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  aodllc 
population  is  now  about  23,000  inhabitants. 

(Sophie  de  la  Roche,  Brie/e  uber  ManMeim;  Rdmi> 
von  Chezy,  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  &c. ;  Hauel,  Gtof » 
phie;  Stein,  Lexicon;  Cannabich,  Geogrt^ihie,  be.) 

MANHEIM  GOLD,  a  species  of  brass,  which,  ittsii 
ing  to  Wiegleb,  consists  of  three  parts  of  ooppetasdat 
part  of  zinc. 

MA'NIA.   [Insanitt;  Lunacv.1 

MANICH./EAN8,  an  heretical  Qiristiatt  sect;  l^ 
rirad  their  name  from  Mani.  as  be  is  called  by  the  FMMi 
and  Arabians,  or  MaUes  or  ManieluBua,  aooordiiiB  to  it 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  partieulars  of  As  life 
de^  of  this  individual  are  variously  reported  hy  the  Gnd 
and  Oriental  writers;  hut  it  appears  from  all  acoouDtitkil 
he  was  a  native  of  Posia,  or  at  least  broiwht  np  in  ths 
couDtrv ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doetriai><( 
the  Magi ;  that  he  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  Vwm 
religion  with  Christianity ;  and  that  after  me^ng  wiihM- 
siderable  success,  he  was  eventually  put  to  death  bf^*' 
ranes  I.,  king  of  Persia.  It  is  difficult  to  detenaise  it 
exact  time  at  which  the  doctrines  of  Mani  were  first  i» 
mulgated  in  the  Roman  empire;  but  they  do  notsffWii 
have  been  known  before  the  end  of  the  third  century  oi^ 
beginning  of  the  fourth. 

The  Manichnans  believed,  like  the  Magi,  in  tvo  ekm 

Srindplea*  from  which  all  things  proceed,  nunely,  li^*l 
arfcness,  which  are  respectively  subject  to  the  donWHM* 
two  beings,  one  the  god  of  good,  and  the  other  the^" 
evil.  They  also  believed  thattbefirstparentsof  thebiM 
race  were  created  by  the  ^A,  of  -darkness  with  comiptUK 
mortal  bodies,  but  that  their  souls  formed  part  of  that  etov 
light  which  was  subject  to  the  god  of  light.  They  muDtiffl" 
that  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  govemmoit  of  the  goifj 
light  to  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their  catjMd 
prisons,  and  that  with  this  view  he  created  two  sw* 
beings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Gliost,  and  sent  Quist  int»d> 
world,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  fiirm  of  a  human  l>o^>  *" 
not  with  the  real  substance,  to  teach  mortaia  how  to  odff 
the  rational  soul  from  the  oorrraLbody,  aad  lo  uiuiMsa* 
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power  of  mtliffiuuit  matter.  Raforing  to  the  promise  of 
Ciiriat  shortly  oefore  his  crueiflxion,  which  is  recorded  hj 
John  (xvi.  7-15),  that  he  would  send  to  his  disciples  the 
Comforter, '  who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth,*  the  Mani- 
cfaseana  maintained  that  this  jpromiK  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Mani.  who  was  sent  by  the  god  of  light  to  declare 
to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  salration,  without  concealing  any 
of  its  truths  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or  under  any  other 
covering.  Hani  alw  taught  that  tnose  souls  which  obeyed 
the  lavs  delivered  by  Christ,  as  explained  by  himself  the 
Comforter, and  struggled  against  the  lustsand  appetites ofa 
corrupt  nature,  would,  on  theirdeath.bedeliverea  from  their 
sinful  bodies,  and,  after  being  purified  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
would  ascend  to  the  regions  of  l%ht ;  but  that  those  souls 
which  neglected  to  struggle  against  their  ccvrupt  natures 
would  pass  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  animals  or  other 
beins^s,  until  they  hod  expiated  their  guilt.  Their  belief 
in  the  evil  of  matter  led  them  to  deny  the  doetrine  of  the 
resurrection. 

Maoi  entirely  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  said  was  the  word  of  the  god  of  darkness, 
vhom  the  Jews  had  worshipped  in  the  plaee  of  the  god  of 
light.  He  asserted  that  the  boolu  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  grossly  interpolated;  and  that  they  were  not  all 
written  by  the  persona  whose  names  th^  bear.  doe- 
trines  of  the  sect  were  contained  in  four  wwka,  s^  to 
have  been  written  by  Mani  himself,  which  were  entitled 
respectively  'Mysteries,*  'Chapters,'  'Gospel,'  and  *Trea- 
suiV but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  contents. 

Bower,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  'History  of  the 
Popes,'  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Manicheans  were 
addicted  to  immoral  practices ;  but  this  opinion  has  been 
ably  controvoted  by  Beausobre  and  lardner,  who  have 
shown  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  rigorous 
and  austere  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  disciples  of  Mani  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  Ekdt  and  tbm  other  Betrert.  The 
ibrm«  were  bound  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  wine,  and 
•It  sensual  emoyments;  the  latter  were  oonsidned  as  im- 
perfect and  fteble  Christians,  and  were  not  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  a  severe  mode  of  life.  The  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Manichmns  consisted  of  12  apostles  and  a 
president,  who  represented  Christ;  of  72  bisntms,  who  also 
Tepremnted  the  li  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  of  jHCsbyters 
and  deacons,  as  in  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Manichseans  never  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, but  they  were  spread. over  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  Numerous  treatises  were  written  against 
them,  the  most  important  of  which  were  by  Eusebius  of 
Cssarea,  Suaebius  of  Smesa,  Serapion  of  Iliumis,  Atha- 
naaius  of  Alexandria,  Geoige  and  ApoUinarius  of  laodieea, 
and  ntus  of  Boatra.  Huou  valuabw  infbmution  concern- 
ing this  sect  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
who  was  for  nine  years  a  sealous  supporter  of  the  Mani- 
chsan  doctrines. 

The  Paulioians  are  generally  considered  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Manicbaaan  sect,  and  are  supposed  to  have  appeared 
first  in  the  seventh  century  in  Armtoia,  and  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  Paul,  a  xealous  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of 
ManL 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Manichseen  doctrines  are  said 
to  have  spread  very  widely  in  Persia.  They  continued  to 
have  supporters,  under  their  new  name  of  Puiliraanism,  tOl 
m  very  late  period  in  ecclesiastical  history.  About  the 
middle  si  the  eighth  century  the  emperor  Constantino 
■unuuned  Copronymus,  transplanted  from  Armenia  a  great 
number  of  Paulicians  to  Thrace ;  where  they  continued  to 
exist  even  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  eenttvies  the  doctrines  of  the 
Paulicians  mtm  introduced  into  Italy  and  France,  and  met 
with  considerable  success. 

(Neander's  Kirchmgeschichte  ;  lAosbeim'sEcclesiattical 
Mittory;  Lardner's  Credibility  qf  the  Gotpel  History, 
"Works,  vol.  iii.,  ed.  of  1831 ;  Gibbon's  DecUne  and  Fall, 
c  54;  Hyde,  De  ReUgiona  Vettrum  Pertarvm;  I^Her- 
iMlot's  Bibliothkque  Onentale,  art.  'Mani.') 

MANICHORI),  a  keyed  musical  instrument,  of  the 
flpinnet  kind,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  elaviohofd. 
rCuTicaoaD.1 

MANIOJUS,  MARCUS  or  CAIUS  (whose  name  ia 
sometimes  written  Mallius  or  MahUus),  a  lAtin  poet,  who 
vnite  a  work  on  astronomy,  called  '^tronomieoa,'  ia  Ave 
bof^  We  possess  no  particulan  raapecting  his  UA^  but 
P.  C  No.  899. 


the  opinion  of  Bentley  seems  the  most  probAbH  that  he  was 
bom  in  Asia,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Ceesar. 

Some  writers  suppose  Manilius  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Manilius  or  Manlius  <^  Antioch,  the  astrologer,  tnen- 
tioned  by  Pliny  [H.  N.,  xxxv.  17),  and  others  the  same  as 
Manlius  the  mathematician,  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  15,  s.  6);  but  the  only  reason  for  these  ofnnioni 
oMisists  in  the  similariu  of  the  names. 

The  *  Astronomiecm'  does  not  appear  to  he  complete.  Hie 
Ave  books  which  are  extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed 
stars ;  but  tbe  poet  promises  in  many  parts  of  his  work  to 
give  an  account  cS  we  planets.  The  '  Astronomicon'  eon- 
tains  several  passages  which  are  not  unworthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  best  writings  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
but  the  subject  gave  the  author  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  powers.  It  appears  from  many  parts 
of  the  work  that  Manilius  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy. 

A  MS.  of  the  *  Astronomioon*  was  first  discovered  by 
Poggio  in  1416.  The  best  editions  are  by  Bentley,  Lond., 
1739.  and  Stoeber,  Anient.,  1767.  It  has  been  translated 
into  En^ish  verse  by  ureeoh,  Lond^  1700. 

MANILLA.  ^HiuFima  Islahim.] 

MANIPULATION,  in  ehwniatoy,  enhraoes  every  part 
ot  tbe  subject  which  is  of  a  mechanical  nature,  sndi  as  the 
operations  of  weighing,  measuring,  tbe  application  heat 
and  electricity,  the  various  modes  of  effecting  soluticm,  pre- 
cipitation, distillation,  and  sublimation,  and  in  fact  every  step 
in  chemical  research  includes  manipulation.  It  will  be  im- 
possible therefore  to  treat  of  the  whole  of  this  suljject  under 
one  httid,  and  tbe  most  important  parts  of  it  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  letters.  [Calcination  ;  Distilla- 
tion :  FiLTBR,  &c.]  This  subject  ia  admirably  treated  in 
Faraday's  *  Chemical  Manipulation.' 

MANIS.  [Pangolins.] 

BIA'NLU,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  iUustrions  patri- 
cian jm<w  of  antient  Rome.  Those  most  worthy  of  notioe 
are; — 

1.  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was  consul  b.c.  390 
(Liv.,  V.  SIX  and  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  capitol 
when  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.,  v.  47),  from 
which  he  obtaii^ed  the  surname  of  Capitolinus.  He  after- 
wards became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  party  against 
his  own  order,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  liberality  with  which  he  assisted  those  who  were  in 
debt  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  valuable  estates, 
and  declared  that  as  long  as  he  hadasingle  pound  he  would 
not  allow  any  Roman  to  be  carried  into  bondage  for  debt 
In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  patoician  ordor  he 
was  acensed  of  aiming  at  the  kii^ly  power.  The  oimuit- 
atanoes  attendii^  his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  modi 
obscwity.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before  Ha 
centuries  and  was  acquitted  v  and  that  afterwards,  seeing 
that  tiie  patrioiBU  party  were  determined  on  his  destruction, 
be  seised  upon  the  capitol,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  by 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this  Camillus,  bis  personal  enemy, 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  curie  (i^.  the  patrician  as- 
sembly) condemned  him  to  death.  According  tolivy,  who 
impUes  that  Manlius  did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  tntown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes;  but  Niebuhr 
supposes,  from  a  fiiagment  of  Dion  (xxxi.)  compared  with 
the  narrative  of  Zonuas  (vii.  24),  that  he  was  treacherously 
pushed  down  from  tbe  rock  by  a  slave,  who  had  been  hired 
for  tlut  purpose  by  the  patrician  party.  (Roman  Hittory, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  610. 611,  Bngl.  transl. ;  Liv.,vi.  11. 14.  SO.)  The 
bouse  which  had  beloiwed  to  Manlius  was  rased ;  and  tbe 
Manlian  gens  resolved  that  none  of  iu  patrician  mem- 
bers should  again  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Ifanlius  was 
put  to  death  BX.  381. 

2.  Titus  Manlius  Capitolinos  Torquatus,  son  of  L.  Blan- 
lius,  surnamed  Imperiosus,  who  was  dictator  ex.  361 
When  his  fkther  Lucius  was  accused  by  the  tribune  Fom- 
ponius  on  account  of  his  cruelty  towartu  the  soldiers  imder 
bis  command,  and  also  for  keeping  his  son  Titus  among  bis 
slaves  in  the  country,  IHtus  is  said  to  have  obtained  aunit* 
tance  to  the  house  of  Pomponiua  shortly  before  the  trial, 
and  to  have  compelled  him,  under  fear  of  death,  to  swear  that 
he  would  drop  tne  proseeutim  against  hia  ftther.  This  in- 
stance of  filial  affeotion  ia  said  to  have  operated  so  strongly 
in  his  ikvour,  diat  be  waa  appointed  in  tbe  same  year  (b.c. 
359)  one  of  tbe  military  tnbunes.  (liv^  vil  4, 5 ;  Cicero, 
DeO/.iU.31.) 

In  the  following  year  Hao^ius  distin^hed  h^^ty 
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ilaying  in  single  eomlmt  ■  Gmol  of  gigantic  site  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  In  coniequenoe  of  his  takii^  a  chain 
{torques)  from  ibe  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  be  raeaved  bis 
surname  of  Torquatus.    (Liv.,  rii.  10.) 

Hanlius  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
atanees  before  be  had  been  appointed  consul :  once,  in  order 
to  eonduet  the  war  a^^inst  the  Cnritei,  b-c.  3S  1 ;  and  the 
second  time,  in  order  to  prende  at  the  Gomitia  for  the  elee- 
tion  of  eomiila,  b-c.  346.   (LiT.»  m  19-26.) 

Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  times.  (Gio^  De 
lit.  31.)  In  his  third  consulship  be  defeated  the  Latins, 
who  bad  funned  a  powerful  confederacy  against  the  Romans. 
In  the  stme  campaign  he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for 
having  engaged  in  tingle  combat  with  one  of  the  enemyi 
contrary  to  his  orders.   (Liv^  viii.  5-12.) 

3.  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul  b.c.  235,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Saidinia. 
(Veil.,  ii.  38 ;  Eutrop..  iii.  3.)  In  his  second  consulship,  b.c. 
224,  he  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Potyb.,  ii.31.)  He  opposed 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoDers,  who  bad  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Gannm.  (Liv.,  xxii.  60.)  In  215  be  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sardinia  <Liv.,  xxiii.  34,  40,  41):  and  in 
212  was  an  unsuecocAil  candidate  fer  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximns.  (Liv.,  xxv.  fi.)  In  2 11  he  was  agahi  elected  con- 
sul, but  declined  Uie  btmour  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes.  (Liv.,  xxvi.  22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed  dic- 
tator in  order  to  hold  the  (Jomitia.  (Liv.,  xxvit.  33.)  The 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed  during  the  first  consulship  of 
Manlius.    (Liv.,i.  19;  Veil.,  ii.  38.) 

4.  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso  was  consul  b.c.  189.  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  Gnnla  in 
Qalatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An  account  of  this 
war  is  given  by  livy  (xxxviii  12-17),  and  Polybius  (xxii. 
16-22).  After  remaining  in  Asia  the  ftdlowing  year  as  pro- 
consul, be  led  bis  army  home  through  lliraoe.  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  narrow  defile  and  plun- 
dered of  part  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph,B.a  186, 
thou|^  not  without  some  difficulty.   (liv.,  xxxix.  6.) 

MANNA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Omus  Europeea,  a 
speciet  ai  ash  which  is  a  native  of  the  Sonth  of  Eu- 
rope, growing  abundantly  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  Apulia,  &c. 
The  juice  exudes  spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and 
concretes  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree ;  the  finest  manna  is 
however  procured  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  of  about 
three  inches  long.  The  manna  flows  at  first  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  juice,  which  gradually  ooncretes.  The  finest  kind 
is  called  CUabrian  or  flake  manna ;  it  is  in  pieces  of  a  pale 
yellowish  white  colour,  is  light,  rather  dry.  and  brittle,  and 
it  bears  frequently  the  impression  of  the  branch  on  which 
it  concretes.  It  baa  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
taste,  mixed  with  a  slight  d^ree  of  bitteraess,  and  alto- 
gether leavflk  a  disagreeable  impreasloii.  lu  textnne  is 
generally  granular ;  bnt  the  finm*  pieces  when  broken  are 
often  hollow,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  ex- 
hibit specular  crystals.  Manna  is  perfectly  soluble  both  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  crystals  deposited  by  cooling  a 
hot  mirituous  solution  constitute  a  peculiar  variety  of  sugar, 
which  has  been  called  mannite;  it  differs  however  from 
common  sugw  in  not  being  fermentable.  According  to 
Buchols,  100  parts  of  Ihke  manna  contain  aboat  60  of 
mannite,  mixed  with  unoryatallixaUesi^ar,  purgative  prin- 
ciple, gum,  Stc 

Mannite  is  composed  of 

PnaL  LUlwfi 

Hydrogen  .  .  68  7-62 
Ciarbon  .       .        38-7  4002 

Oxygea         .      .       54-5  52-35 
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Manna  is  employed  as  a  gentle  laxative,  for  children  or 
persons  of  weak  habits.  It  is  however  seldom  exhibited 
alone,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  other  more  active  medicines,  as 
senna,  rhubarb,  &c.  [Ornus.] 

MANNA,  KINDS  OF.  Besides  the  genuine  manna 
above  described,  other  sweetish  secretions  are  exuded  by 
some  other  plants  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  kinds 
of  manna.  Hiese  appear  to  be  all  produced  in  warm 
and  dry  parts  of  the  world.  The  kind  which  is  most 
abundant  is  by  the  Arabs  called  toorunjbem,  which  is 
ojften  translated  *  Persian  manna,'  and  is  produced  W  a 
thorny  plant,  called  by  botanists  AViagi  Mmtrmm.  l^e 
Itenus  Albagi  (a  name  compounded  of  Aty  and  the  utii^e 
ah  of  botanists  aoi<.taiDs  two  species,  A.  maurortan  axtd 


A.  deierttMrym,  tbund  in  India,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Ae  north  of 
Persia,  and  Syria.  Both  species  ate  also  called  ootkturMar, 
or  camel's  thorn.  A.  maurorum  is  alone  remarkable  for  yidd- 
ing  a  kind  of  manna,  which  bysome  aulhcHs  has  been  sup- 
p(»ed  tobe  the  Manna  of  the  W'jdemeas;  hence  the  plant 
itself  was  called  Manna  hebraiat  by  Mr.  Don.  The  dimatt 
of  Persia  aAd  Bokhara  seems  alone  suited  for  the  8erretio& 
of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country  is  emplorei 
•8  a  substitute  for  sngar,  and  is  imported  into  India  from 
Gaubal  and  Khorusan.  A  second  kjod,  irtncfa,  tbongh  less 
abundant,  is  more  esteemed  than  the  former,  is  called  skeer 
kfutht,  and  is  mentioned  by  Garcias  under  this  name,  and 
described  as  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Uxbecs.  A 
Gaubul  merchant  reported  to  Dr.  Royle  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  called  gtatdeleh,  which  was  about  twelve 
feet  high,  had  a  jointed  stem,  and  grew  in  Candahar.  A 
^ird  kind  of  manna  is  called  gvsunjbeen,  the  produce  of 
a  species  of  Tamarisk,  called  gttx,  which  is  coniddeTed 
by  Ehrenbet^  to  be  only  a  varietv  of  Timaritau  grtltioi. 
growing  on  Mount  Sinai,  hot  wnich  has  been  caUed  7*. 
ffumni^ra.-  by  some  authors  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Manu  of  the  Wilderaess.  It  is  said  to  be  produeed  dao  is 
Laristan  and  in  Irak  Ajemi  A  fonrth  kind  of  manna  b 
produced  on  Vaiotropig  procera,  called  a$har,  and  its  sveeC 
exudation  or  sugar  thutur-td-fahur,  under  whic4i  name  it 
is  described  by  Avicenna ;  Zuccomm  al-husar  in  the  I^tm 
Irandation.  ch.  768.  A  fifth  kind,  called  Aeri-Mtsft^ 
is  described  in  Persian  wMks  as  being  produced  on  a  specin 
of  willow  in  Persian  Khorassan.  Besides  these  compaiatinly 
little  known  kinds  of  manna,  a  sweetish  exudation  is  pro- 
duced on  the  lairh  (Larix  europea),  which  forms  the  Manos 
brigantiaco,  or  Briancon  Manna  of  some  Pharmacopisias. 

MANNINGTREB.  [Essex.] 

MANNITE.  [Manna.] 

MANO'METER  (from  two  Greek  words.  ptn>6c,  thin  or 
rare,  and  pirpov,  a  meesure)  is  the  name  given  te  is- 
stmments  which  neasnre  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  « 
other  MS. '  As  however  the  rarity  of  a  gas  it  proportioBBl 
to  its  elastic  force,  so  long  as  its  temperature  and  ehemics] 
composition  remain  unchanged,  such  instruments  as  mcs- 
sure  the  elastic  force  of  gases  are  also,  with  this  restriction, 
properly  termed  manometers,  and  accordingly  it  is  to  tke 
latter  instilments  that  the  term  is  most  frequently  applid, 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent. 

The  *  statical  barometer '  of  Robert  Boyle  was  a  mano- 
meter of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  an  exhausted  glxss 
globe  suspended  fVom  one  extremity  of  a  delicate  balance 
and  counterpoised  by  a  metallic  weight  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, the  adjustment  being  made  when  the  atmoephcR 
was  in  its  mean  state  of  density.  Any  subsequent  varatioB 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  would,  by  a  known  lav  «f 
hydrostatics,  dratn^  the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion  of  dw 
globe  would  indicate  whether  the  variation  had  inclined  to- 
wards an  increase  or  diminution  of  density,  as  in  the  formw 
case  it  would  ascend,  in  the  latter  it  would  descend. 

Captain  Phipps,  in  his  north-polar  voyage,  and  Colooe! 
Roy,  in  order  to  correct  his  barometric  observations,  eo- 
ployed  manometers,  which  gave  the  elastic  tension  €iS  tk 
atmosphere.  They  eonsistra  of  glass  tubes  similar  in  fbna 
to  thermometer  tubes,  and  of  various  sizes.  Those  of  Cotoael 
Roy  were  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  witli  bores  fiats 
one-fifteenth  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  au  inch  in  diameter- 
The  bulb  and  part  of  the  lube  being  filled  with  air  sF 
known  tension,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tube  being  paT- 
tially  oecnpied  by  a  small  column  of  mercury  nifficient  ts 
out  off  the  communication  between  the  internal  and  a 
temal  air;  any  variation  in  the  elastic  tension  of  the  latter 
arising  from  change  of  weight,  woald  be  accurately  niei' 
snred  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  mercurial  colmaa. 
For  whenever  ihe  tension  of  the  atmosphere  exceeded  tb>t 
of  the  contained  air,  the  column  would  move  towards  ibe 
bulb,  and  the  contrary.  But  if  the  change  in  the  tensioB 
of  the  atmosphere  were  partly  attributable  to  a  change  of 
temperature,  then  the  motion  of  the  column  would  mereh 
measure  the  difference  of  the  variations  in  the  tension  (3 
the  internal  and  external  air,  because  the  tension  of  botk 
would  be  equally  affected  by  the  change  of  tempteiature. 
The  hulb  was  pear-rfiaped,  so  that  the  '  point  being  o«»- 
sionally  opened,  dry  or  moist  air  could  be  readily  admitted 
and  the  bulb  sealed  again  without  aiiy  sensible  altertiin 
in  its  capacity.'  (PWfc  Ttant.,  -vol.  Ixvii,  p.  689.)  lie 
manometers  of  Tarignon  and  W^l^re  nmibr  to  Um  Jo*- 
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A  more  conTenient  imtniment  otw  of  more  Moml 
«!>e,  consigU  of  a  uphon-baiometer,  the  buin  of  Woich  is 
ttuclosed  air-tigbt  in  a  globular  ox  other  oonveaiently  shaped 
TesuU  faraislwd  with  a  numbex  of  cocka,  by  meana  of 
which  and  tho  pneumatic  pump  the  containad  gas  may 
be  removed,  ud  other  gases  succouirely  lubatitutod  in  its 
plaoe.  If  equal  parts  by  weight  of  difierent  f^aaes  be  thus 
BuooBMiTely  intcodueed*  they  will  not  be  aflncted  by  any 
change  whieh  may  take  place  in  the  tuRounding  atmo- 
aphere,  except  in  so  &r  as  such  cbauge  may  affect  their 
temperature;  so  that,  providing  the  temperature  remain 
constant,  the  relative  tensions  of  these  gases  will  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column 
Buspeaded  in  the  longer  arm  of  the  barometer,  above  thft 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin ;  care  being  had  to  allow 
for  any  variation  in  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  arisine 
from  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  and 
likewise  for  the  small  tension  always  indicated  by  the  baro- 
meter immediately  previous  to  the  introduetioD  of  a  fresh 
gas,  orinng  from  the  impossibility  of  fiinning  a  perfett 
vacuum. 

If  an  approximate  -vaeuum  be  fonned  in  the  receiver  en- 
veloping the  basin  of  the  barometer,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
any  liquid  be  than  introduoed,  it  will  be  immediately  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  the  elastic  tension  of  this  vapour 
will  be  measured  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  per- 
maoeot  ^oiei.  The  receiver  is  sometimes  of  sufficient  size 
to  cootam  animals  and  plants,  the  effect  of  which  in  ia- 
creasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  enclosed  gas  is 
then  measured  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury.  If  this 
mauometer  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  where 
the  temperature  is  the  same,  but  the  force  of  gravity  dif- 
ferent, this  variation  in  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  mani- 
fested by  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
mercurial  oohimn;  that  is.  if  the  gravity  merease,  ^o 
tension  of  the  encloBed  gas  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
shorter  column  of  mweury,  and  the  contrary ;  but  as  this 
method  (tf  measuring  the  variations  in  the  force  of  gravity 
is  not  susceptible  of  that  accuracy  which  is  attained  oy  the 
employment  of  the  pendulum,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  resorted  to. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  elastic  foroe  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  high  temperatures  being  essential  to  thesafecon- 
atruction  and  management  of  steam-engines,  the  French 
f^vemment  requests  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
institute  a  course  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  attaiu 
ment  of  so  important  an  object   The  core  of  making  these 
experiments  was  confided  by  the  Academv  toMM.derrony, 
Aiago.  Ginud,  and  Duloni^.  who  made  their  report  in  1830 
iAnnalM  de  Chirme,  L  xlui.,  j>.  74.)  Tbe  manometer  eon 
•tmcted  fiv  tiiis  purpose  eonaisted  of  a  straight  glass  tube 
of  uniform  bore^  1*7  mitres  (67  inches)  in  length,  and  5 
millimdtrea  (1  *25  inobsa)  in  diameter  and  thickness,  closed 
at  the  upper  and  open  at  the  lower  extremity.   The  capa- 
city having  been  accurately  determined,  it  was  filled  with 
perfectly  dry  air  of  known  density,  and  enveloped  in  a  cis- 
tern of  water,  which  was  kept  at  an  uniform  temperature. 
Another  tube  of  equal  bore  and  thickness,  but  26  metres 
(85  feet)  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends,  was  then  erected, 
and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  two  tubes  were  made  to 
ooramunicate  with  apertures  in  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
cylindrically-shaped  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  about 
1  cwt.  of  mercury.   By  means  of  a  fordng-pump  adjusted 
to  the  top  of  this  reservoir,  the  pressure  upon  the  sucnce  of 
the  contained  mercury  could  be  increased  at  pleasure;  and 
this  inereased  pressure,  being  transmitted  to  the  lateral 
apertures  already  mentioned,  would  obviously  cause  the 
neronry  to  rise  in  both  tubes,  but  to  unequal  heights;  fx 
in  the  longer  tube  it  would  rise  until  the  weight  i^tbe 
-xnercurtal  column,  together  with  that  of  the  superincum- 
Itent  atmosphere,  were  equal  to  tbe  pressure;  but  in  tbe 
shorter  tube,  only  until  this  pressure  was  caunterbalBoeed 
"by  the  rapidly  augmenting  expansive  force  of  the  confined 
air,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  small  column  of  meroury 
forced  into  it.   The  expansive  force  of  the  compressed  air 
-vrould  be  measured  by  the  difference  of  these  two  columns ; 
csnd  by  this  means,  the  shorter  tube  having  been  carefully  gra- 
d  uatea  eotresponding  to  {wesaures  varying  from  one  to  twenty- 
nine  atmoepberei,  the  eonstruotUm  of  the  manometer  was 
sMimplete.  The  longer  tube  and  the  fercing-pump  were  then 
K«nioved.  as  no  ks^or  neeessary.  and  instead  of  the  latter 
«nH  substituted  the  actual  pressure  of  steam  at  successively 
i.sicreased  temperatures,  the  tension  of  which  was  indicated 
t>j  the  eompraMua  of  the  au-  in  the  manometer. 


(For  more  minute  informatuHi  see  the  Amalet  dt  Ck^ 
fRi'f,  as  above  cited ;  also  Poisson,  Mechanisms,  &c.) 

(See  Boisson.  Mieanique,  torn,  ii^  p.  612-14 ;  Btot, 
nquB  Esfmmentate,  L,  p.  244;  Gehler's  Dictionary  qf 
Phynctt  lii.  13S,  v.  62S;  Fischer's  Ditto,  art.  'Mano- 
meter ;*  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  iv^  p.  32 ; 
Gilbert's  Jownaal,  xv.,  p.  61 ;  Edinb.  PhiL  Jour^  part  i.) 

HANON.agenus  of  Zoophyte,  propwed  by  Schweigger, 
adopted  by  Goldfuss,  and  ranked  by  De  filainville  among 
the  Amiuphaioa,  with  spongia,  alcyonium,  &c.  It  is  an 
attached  mass,  full  of  lacume.  composed  of  reticulated 
fibceSk  with  its  surface  pierced  by  many  distinct  holes.  Gold- 
fuss  gives  nine  species,  of  which  five  are  from  the  chalk, 
two  in  Jura  kalk,  one  in  transition  rocks. 

MANOR  iMaturium). 

I.  Origin  Manor*. — At  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest manerius  or  mauerium  (from  tnanere,  to  dwell)  de- 
noted a  lai^e  mansion  or  dwelling.  The  '  manerium '  of 
the  Exchequer  Domesday  is  the  '  mansio  *  of  the  £xeter 
Donmday,  each  being  thwefiNre  the  equivalent  of  the  Ad 
glo-Saxon  or  French  term  used  by  the  officers  who  made 
the  survey.  [Exbtxk.]  In  Fnnoe  the  corresponding  word 
*  manoir '  has  never  acquired  any  other  signification  than 
that  of  a  mansion ;  and  an  estate  possessing  the  peculiar 
incidents  of  an  English  manor  never  became  so  common 
in  France  as  to  require  a  specific  name. 

The  modern  English  manor  derives  its  origin  from  sub- 
infeudation [FxDDAj.  Systeh],  as  it  existed  before  the 
modifications  of  the  svstem  of  tenures  introduced  in  1225 
by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  still  more  important  alterations 
made  in  1290  by  'The  King's  Statute  of  buying  and  selling 
Lands,'  commencing  with  the  words  '  Quia  Emptores  Ter- 
rarum.'  and  in  1324  by  the  statute '  De  Frsrogativfi  Regis,* 
by  which  statutes.  Um  process  of  subinfeudation,  or  of 
granting  land,  8m.  in  fefr«mple,  to  he  held  by  the  grantee 
as  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  the  grantor,  was  stopped. 

Where  a  subinfeudation  made  by  A  to  B  extended  to 
the  whole  of  A's  land,  nothing  remained  in  A  but  a 
seigniory  with  the  ordinary  feuul  incidents  of  tenure,  to- 
gether with  such  rents  or  other  aeivices  as  m^ht  have  been 
reserved  upon  the  creation  of  the  subtenure.  This  interest  in 
A  was  a  seigniory  in  pross,  that  is,  a  seigniory  held  by  itself, 
unattached  to  any  land,  an  incorporeal  seigniory,  termed  by 
the  French  feudists  '  un  fief  en  fair.'  But  in  the  case  of 
subinfeudation  of  part  of  the  land,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
proceeding  was  this: — A,  a  large  proprietor,  having  a  man- 
sion and  land  at  Dale,  created  a  subtenuie  in  a  portion  of 
his  land  by  grantiDg  such  portion  to  B  and  bis  heira,  to  hold 
of  A  and  his  bein^  ssof  As  manerium  (mansion)  of  Dale, 
whieh  words  created  an  implied  condition  that  B  should 
perform  the  service  of  attending  with  the  other  tenants  of 
A  holding  by  virtue  of  similar  subinfeudations,  at  A's  hel- 
mote  of  Dale,  that  is,  at  A's  court  meeting  in  the  hall  of  A's 
mansion  at  Dale  (afterwards  called  A's  court-baron  of  his 
manor  of  Dale),  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  Judicially  all 
disputes  among  A's  free  tenants  holding  m  him  by  the 
same  tenure  as  B,  in  respect  of  their  lands  so  bolden,  and 
also  all  actions  brought  by  persons  claiming  such  lands. 

Upon  this  subinfeudation  being  effectecC  A  would  conti- 
nue to  be  the  owner  of  the  mansion  of  Dale  and  of  that 
part  of  the  land  of  Dale,  of  which  he  had  made  no  subin- 
feudation, in  demesne  (in  dominico  suo^ — as  bis  own  imme- 
diate property ;  and  be  would  have  die  seigniory  of  lands 
of  wbhsh  B  and  otben  hod  been  subinfeofled,  as  a  seigniory 
appendant  or  legalb  annexed  to  the  ■""n™"  of  Dale,  and 
to  the  demesnes  of  JMb,  of  which  the  manum  fermed 
part. 

This  coi^joint  or  complex  estate,  taking  its  denominatioa 
from  the  mansion  (manerium),  which  was  considered  as  its 
head,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Year  Book  of  p.  14. 
Edward U.  (Maynai4  426),  'drew  to  itself  all  tbe  appen- 
dancies,*  bjr  degrees  acquired  the  name  of  manerium  or 
manor. 

A  manor  therefore  onginally  consisted  of  lands  in  de- 
mesne, upon  which  the  lord  had  a  uiansion,  and  to  which 
lands  and  mansion,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter.  th«e 
was  appendant  a  seigniory  over  freeholders  qualified  in 
respect  of  quanti^  of  estate  (i.«.  by  a  tenanoy  for  life 
at  the  least,  if  not  a  tenancy  in  fee-simple),  and  sufficient  in 
mint  of  number,  to  constitute  a  oourt-lu^n.  These  free* 
lolders  were  called  vavassors  (Yavassor],  and  their  lands 
'  tenemental  lands,*  u.  lands  granted  out  in  unure,  to  dis- 
tognislt  them  firom  the  lord's  dpaw^  '^^^^^^^^t^' 
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fad  Undt,  antitntly  known  by  the  denomination  of  vavai- 
■ories,  though  held  of  the  manor  and  within  the  seignioir 
(or,  as  it  was  usually  termed,  within  the  fee)  of  the  lord, 
were  not  considered  as  part  of  the  manor ;  but  the  serrioes 
Muing  from  such  tenemental  lands  were  part  of  the  manor 
and  essential  to  its  existence. 

Afterwards  it  was  sufficient  if  the  site  of  a  mansion  at 
irtiich  the  services  had  been  reserved,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  site  of  tia  manor,  formed  part  of  the  demesnes ;  and, 
at  last,  thii  veitwa  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  estate 
was  dispoued  wiui,  and  if  the  lord  retained  any  portion  of 
the  land,  so  that  diere  would  be  snne  demesnes  to  which 
the  seigniory  over  the  freehold  tenants  at  the  manor,  and 
the  services  rendoed  by  them,  might  continue  to  be  ap- 
pendant, the  compound  estate  called  a  manor  was  not  dis- 
solved, whether  it  could  be  shown  that  a  mansion  had  ever 
stood  on  the  nart  of  the  demesnes  or  lands  retained,  or  not, 
and  even  if  tne  lord  had  aliened  and  severed  fh>m  his  de- 
mesnes the  spot  on  which  the  mansion  had  once  stood. 

II.  Nature  and  inddentt  of  Manor*.— K  manor  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  of  demesnes  and  services.  It  is  quaintly, 
but  perhaps  more  correctly,  stated  by  Fulbeck,  that  these 
'  are  the  material  causM  of  a  manor for  though  there  can 
be  no  manor  unless  there  be  both  demesnes  and  services, 
other  things  may  also  be  members  and  parcel  of  a  manor. 

1.  The  demesnes  are  those  lands  within  the  manor,  of 
which  the  lord  is  seised,  i.e,  of  which  he  has  the  freehold, 
whether  they  are  in  his  own  occupation,  or  in  that  of  his 
tenants  at  will,  or  his  tenants  for  years.  The  tenants  at  wilt 
have  either  a  commou-law  estate,  holding  at  the  joint  will 
of  Uie  lessor  and  of  the  lessee,  or  a  customary  estate,  hold- 
ing at  the  will  of  the  lord  aocordin;;  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  [Coptrold.]  The  tenancy  for  years  of  lands  within 
a  manor  is,  in  modern  times,  usually  a  common-law  estate, 
though  in  the  assessioiiabte  manors,  parcel  of  the  duclw  of 
Cornwall,  customary  estates  for  years  still  subsist  (VIII.) ; 
and  where  a  copyholder  aurrend«B  for  years,  the  surrenderee 
becomes  a  customary  tenant  fbr  years  of  the  portion  of  the 
demesuM  so  snrroMoed. 

S.  The  services  of  a  manor  are,  the  rents,  and  other  ser- 
vices, due  from  freehold  tenants  holding  of  the  manor. 
These  services  are  annexed  or  appendant  to  the  seigniory 
over  the  lands  holden  by  such  freehold  tenants.  The  lan(u 
holden  by  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  holden  of  the 
manor,  but  are  not  wiihin,  or  parcel  of,  the  man<H',  though 
within  the  lord's  fee,  or  manerial  seigniory. 

C)opyholds,  being  part  of  the  demesnes,  are  not  held  of  the 
manor,  but  are  within  and  parcel  of  the  manor. 

The  demesne  lands  were  formerly  called  the  inland^  and 
the  tenemental  lands,  the  outlatid,  of  the  manor. 

3.  But  though  a  perfect  legal  manor  cannotexist  without 
demesnes  and  services,  other  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
whteh  are  not  services,  may  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  as  ad- 
vowBons,  rights  of  common,  rights  of  way,  &e.,  and,  under 
peculiar  cirenmstanoea,  even  rents-seek  and  rents-charge. 

In  general,  the  power  of  holding  courts  of  justice,  whether 
for  the  decision  of  criminal  matters  or  fbr  the  determination 
of  civil  rights,  can  be  exercised  oidy  under  authority  derived 
from  the  crown,  either  by  actual  grant  or  by  prescription ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  usurpations  of  such  a  power,  the 
crown  may  at  an^  time  issue  process  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stituting an  inquu7  by  what  authority  [Qao  Warilanto}  a 
subject  holds  a  court  of  justice.  But  it  is  a  distipguishing 
feature  of  the  feudal  system,  to  make  civil  jurisdiction  neces- 
sarily, and  criminal  jurisdiction  ordinarily,  coextensive  with 
tenure.  Upm  this  principle  there  is  inse|wrahly  incident  to 
everv  manor  a  oourtpbaron  (ouria  baronum),  being  a  court 
in  which  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  Uie  so&  judges, 
bnt  in  which  the  lord,  by  himself,  or  more  commonly  by  his 
steward,  presides.  TIm  jurisdiction  of  the  court-baron  ex* 
tends  over  all  personal  actions  in  which  the  debt  or  da- 
mages sought  to  be  recovered  are  under  40«. ;  and  real  actions 
in  respect  of  lands  held  of  the  manor  could  not  have  been 
brougnt  in  any  other  court,  except  upon  an  ^legation  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  bad  in  the  particular  instance  granted 
or  abandoned  his  court  to  the  king  (quia  dominus  remisit 
curiam^  To  a  quo  warranto  therefore  for  holding  a  court- 
baron,  it  is  a  BufB<uent  answer— that  the  defon&nt  has  a 
manor.  ^  As  this  court  was  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  questions  respecting  the  right  <^  property 
held  of  the  manor  arising  amongst  un  lord's  tenants,  there 
eould  never  have  been  a  perfect  manor  without  a  suflldait 
Mwbw  cf  ftishsidoff    poMtitttte  tbo  covrt-bnon,  ivbwh 


number  mtut  cMisist  of  three,  or  two  at  the  least ;  tbns 
being  necessary  where  the  litigation  was  between  two  of 
the  freeholders.  The  practice,  which  prevailed  in  France, 
&C.,  of  borrotoing  suitors  from  the  court  of  the  lord  pan- 
mount,  to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of  freehold's  to 
constitute  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in 
England. 

4.  Some  things  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  incident  to 
a  manor,  which  Itave  no  necessary  eonnexiim  with  it.  Tbns 
the  ownerahtp  of  wastes  within  the  district  over  whidi  the 
manoreztenils,isfk«quentIvcalledaffHiiMrta/ right,  thanj^ 
the  right  and  interest  of  tne  lord  in  wastes,  over  wfaidi  no 
acts  of  ownership  can  be  shown  to  have  been  exercised  by 
him.  rests  entirely  upon  the  presumption  in  favour  ii 
the  lord,  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
present  owner  of  the  demesne  lands,  and  the  former  owns 
of  the  tenemental  lands  which  adjoin  such  wastes.  The 
same  presumption  would  arise  in  &vour  of  any  other  owner 
of  an  extensive  district  It  is  however  true  that  lords  of 
manors  in  their  original  giants,  botii  to  their  f^hold  and 
to  their  copyhold  tenants,  usually  reserved  the  waste  land^ 
giving  to  tne  flreeholders  and  copyholders  merely  rights  of 
common  over  the  wastes.  Hence  it  arises  that,  in  pmnt  <f 
fact,  manocs,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  ffeeqiiently  eontsiB 
a  muob  larger  pomon  of  wastes  than  other  eatates.  Fhn 
this  caus^  and  ftom  the  circumstance  of  manora  being  ge- 
nerally luge  properties  in  the  hands  of  the  nobOity  ud 
gentry,  several  statutes  have  given  to  lords  of  manon  iiri- 
vileges  in  respect  of  game,  ana  the  appointment  of  gaae- 
keepers,  which  other  estates,  though  they  maj  be  of  greate 
extent  and  value,  do  not  enjoy.  But  except  in  particular 
cases  in  which  a  fiw-chase.  f^-warren  [WABJtKif  J,  or 
park  [Park]  is,  by  royal  grant  at  prescription,  annexed  to  s 
manor,  the  lord  of  a  manor  has  no  privil^e,  iu  respect  of 
game,  beyond  what  is  given  him  by  these  modem  statutes. 

Copyholds  are  a  common  incident  to  the  demesnes  of  a 
manor,  but  ihwe  are  many  msnors  in  whidi  this  species  of 
tenure  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  existed,  and  dmut  num 
in  which  it  has  been  long  extinct;  and  though  liieKan 
now  no  copyholds  unconnected  with  a  manor,  tba  custom  af 
demising  by  the  lord*s  rolls  appears  to  have  fonneriy  bea 
common  to  every  lord  or  freeholder  aiio  had  demesnes  whicA 
were  held  in  villenage.  So  the  right tohave  acouit-leet  is  s 
royal  franchise  [Lest],  under  which  the  grantee  holda  a  eosct 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  king's  name,  over  the  resiadti 
(residents)  within  a  particular  district.  This  privilege  mn 
be  granted  to  persons  who  are  not  lords  of  manors;  aad 
where  the  grantee  has  a  manor,  the  limits  <tf  the  maimr  sad 
of  the  leet  are  not  always  co-extensive. 

(infusion  often  arises  in  the  use  of  the  terms  *  vritfain  the 
manor,' '  within  the  fee  and  seigniory  of  the  manor.*  and 
*  within  the  ambit  of  the  manur.  The  flrst  of  these  terns 
(and  its  equivalent  'parcel  of  the  manor')  applies  to  landh 
&c,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  hvd,  cx  of  hia  leaw- 
holders  or  copyholders ;  the  second,  to  latids  whii^  ham^ 
been  fbrmerly  within  the  manor,  were,  befcm  the  statnte  af 
Quia  Emptores,  or  De  Fr»ro^tiv&  Regis,  granted  by  the 
lord  to  be  held  of  the  grantor  in  fee,  as  of  his  manor;  tbe 
term  '  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor'  is  applicable  to  ianl, 
whirh  though  surrounded  by  the  manor,  is  neither  pared  of 
the  manor  nor  held  of  the  manor ;  land  which  never  wis 
connected  with  the  manor  in  point  of  tenure,  or  wfanfa. 
having  been  formerly  within  the  manor,  hu  be«L  in  sobs 
way  alienated  from  it  in  fee. 

III.  Manon,  how  erAded.— Since  the  statntes  of  Qois 
Emptores  and  De  Pmrogativi  Regis  no  manora  have  pro* 
bably  been  created  and  it  has  been  eomiDODly  said  thu  va 
new  manor  could  afterwards  be  cnated.  But  as  ajwoposiiaa 
of  law  this  appears  to  be  stated  loo  broadly.  The  fcHmer 
statute  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  theimmediate  tenants 
of  the  king,  who  is  not  one  of  the  *  mi^^tes  and  other 
{i.e.  inferior)  lords.'  The'latter  statute  speaks  only  of  lands 
held  by  knight's-service,  and  therefore,  like  the  clause  iatbe 
statute  of  wills  imposing  a  restriction  upon  the  deviung 
lands  of  that  tenure,  appears  to  be  inapplicable  since  the 
abolition  of  military  tenures.  Besides,  the  statute  of  Quia 
Emptores  Terrarum  has  been  held  to  contain  an  im- 

fiUea  exception  in  respect  of  alienations  made  with  the 
icence  of  all  lords,  mediate  or  immediate ;  and  in  the 
statute  De  PnerogativA  Regis  we  find  an  expreaa  exer- 
tion in  flivour  of  alieiutions  made  irith  the  lioaaoe  of  tas 
king.  It  seems  to  be  ques(iouaUft,iriiether.even  bvths 
pommon  law^  thP  '""f^f^e Wfe^tJ^^FP"  "* 
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incur  a  ft)rfeiture  by  making  a  lubfaofAnent  without 
licence.  (34  Edw.III.,  c.  15.)  It  has  also  been  olneoted  that 
a  oourt-baron  is  necessary  to  a  manor,  and  that  a  man 
cannot,  by  granting  lands  in  tail,  reserving  suit  at  his  court, 
create  a  court-baron.  But  this  objection  asHumes  that  no 
greater  aubtenuie  can  now  be  created  than  an  estate  tail ; 
whereas,  vrith  Ueeneg,  a  subtenure  in  fee  may  be  created, 
■ud  the  holdii^  of  a  court-baron  seems  to  be  incidental  at 
common  law  to  the  seignrary  over  tenants  in  fee-simple. 

PraetioallT  however  no  entirely  new  manors  are  now  ere- 
ated ;  but  where,  upon  the  putition  ofa  manor,  part  of  the  de* 
raesnes  and  part  of  the  services,  induding  suit  of  court  ofa 
sufficient  number  of  freehold  tenants  to  cmutitute  a  court- 
baron,  are  assigned  to  one  parcener,  joint-tenant,  or  tenant 
in  common,  and  other  parts  of  the  demesnes  and  services 
to  another  parcener,  &&,  each  party  has  a  maccr,  and  may 
add  a  court-baron.  And  it  is  said  that  if  a  manor  extemls 
into  several  townships,  the  lord  may  create  separAte  manors 
by  conveying  the  demesnes  and  services  in  township  A  to 
one,  and  those  in  township  B  to  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  king  cannot  at  this  day  create  a 
manor.  From  the  nature  of  this  speoies  of  estate  it  U  ob- 
vious that  the  kinr  never  eould  create  a  manor.  If  the 
arown  granted  Iwd  to  A,  he  might,  with  the  licence  of  the 
crown,  BUbinfeoff  B,  C,  and  D  of  parcels  of  the  lands,  re- 
taining the  mansion,  with  or  without  other  demesnes,  in  his 
own  hands,  and  stipulating  with  6,  G,  and  D,  that  they 
should  render  their  services  at  such  mansion.  A  would 
then  have  a  manor ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  created  by 
the  crown,  as  the  kioe  neither  did  nor  could  create  the 
subtenures  of  B,  G,  and  t>,  out  of  which  arose  the  services 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  demesnes,  constituted  the 
manor. 

IV.  Manort,  how  dettroyed. — ^A  manor  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  those  inddents  which,  though  members,  and 
forming  part,  of  the  noanor,  are  not,  like  annesnes  and  ser-' 
vices,  the  'material  causes  of  a  manw.'  Nor  will  the  legal 
axiatenoe  of  the  manor  be  aflbcted  by  the  alienation  of  part 
of  the  demesnes,  or  by  the  alienation  or  extinction  of  part 
of  the  services,  or  by  the  extinction  of  all  Uie  copyholds. 
But  upon  the  alienation  of  all  the  demesnes,  or  the  aliena- 
tion or  extinction  of  all  the  services,  the  manor  ceases, 
and  is  said  to  be  destroyed:  and  though  any  part  of- 
the  demesnes,  however  small,  will  keep  alive  the  manor, 
If  there  be  sufficient  services,  it  can  exist  no  longer  than 
whilst  there  can  be  found  enough  freehold  tenaots  to  con- 
stitute a  court-baron.  Thiu  if  the  lord  purchase  the  lands 
of  all  his  freehold  tenants,  or  of  all  except  one,  or  if 
the  freeholds  escheat,  or  if  the  lord  release  or  alien  the 
services,  the  manor  ceases  to  exist.  So,  if  the  lord  alien 
the  fteehoU  of  all  lands  holden  of  him  by  copy  of  oourt- 
roU.  or  enfranchise  all  the  oopyhdders,  in  a  manor  where 
there  are  no  demesnes  except  the  copyholds.  So,  if  he 
alien  alt  the  demesnes.  So  if,  upon  a  partition  of  the  manor, 
the  demesnes  are  allotted  to  one  and  the  services  to  another. 
But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  destruction  of  the  manor 
absolute  and  irrevocable.  If  there  cease  to  be  any  demesnes, 
so  that  the  manor  is  turned  into  a  seigniory  in  gross,  yet 
upon  the  event  of  any  of  the  freeholds  holden  of  the  manor 
coming  to  the  lord  by  escheat  or  purchase,  the  lands  so 
escheating  <x  purchased  will  become  demesnes  of  the 
manor,  as  they  were,  before  the  subinfeudation  of  those 
lands,  whereby  they  were  or^nally  severed  from  the 
manor,  took  place.  Where  a  manor  is  destroyed  by 
partition  between  co-parceners,  if  one  die,  and  the  other 
takes  tlM  share  of  the  party  dying  aft  heir,  the  manor 
revives;  but  it  would  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  parti- 
tion between  joint-tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  nor  would 
the  manor  revive  in  the  case  of  co<parceners  if  the  severed 
portion  of  the  manor  were  re-united,  not  by  descent,  but  by 
purchase.  Where  all  the  freehold  tenants  have  ceased  to 
exist  except  one,  there  is  no  longer  a  complete  legal  manor, 
because  there  can  be  no  court-lmron  ;  but  if  the  remaining 
tenant  convey  his  tenement  in  fee  to  different  persons  in 
severalty,  as  there  will  be  now  a  sufficient  number  of  free- 
holders holding  of  the  manor,  to  constitute  a  court-baron, 
the  manor  will  revive.  But  without  such  revival,  the  estate 
is  by  some  lawyers  conmdered  to  be  still  entitled  to  the 
designation  of  a  manor,  by  reason  of  there  being  demesnes 
and  a  seigniwy  appendant,  thoagh  over  one  tenant  only. 
(1  Anderson,  S37.)  Soch  an  estate  is  however  more  fra- 
quently  ealled  *  a  manor  by  reputation,'  a  vague  termi  ap- 
^ied  in^wuiminalely  to  all  estates  whioh  have  Men  nuwrit 


and  which  indeed  would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  properly 
which  had  acquired  the  name  of  a  manor  without  having 
ever  been  one. 

If  the  lord  of  a  manor  make  a  gift  In  tail,  or  a  lease  for 
life,  of  all  the  demesnes,  (his  is  such  a  severance  and  aliena- 
tion of  the  demesnes  from  the  manor,  that  there  will,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  be  no  demesnes 
within  the  manor.  Whilst  the  estate  tail,  w  the  estate  for 
life,  continues,  the  serviee*  of  the  entailee,  or  tenant  for  lift^ 
and  the  reversion  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  such 
estate,  will  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  but  the  2anif  itsdf  will 
be  holden  n/tbe  manor,  and  will  not  be  parcel  of  the  manor. 
Instead  of  demesnes,  and  services,  the  lord  will,  for  the  time, 
have  merely  two  classes  of  services,  viz.  those  of  the  en* 
tailee,  or  tenant  for  life,  and  those  of  the  antient  freeholder* 
in  fee.  During  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  the 
manor  will  be  in  suspense,  and  the  lord  will  have,  not  a 
manor,  but  a  double  seigniory  in  gross,  or  rather  two  conjoint 
seigniories,  one  in  respect  of  the  entailee,  or  lessee  fiv  life, 
the  other  in  respect  of  the  antient  freehold  tenants  of  the 
manor  in  fee. 

V.  Manort,  Cuttomart/. — So  much  importance  fonneriy 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  principal  mansion  at  whiM 
the  services  of  tenants  might  be  rendered,  that  a  pwson 
holding  lands  in  customary  villenage  might  grant  portions 
of  his  villenage  to  be  holden  of  the  grantor,  for  as  great  an 
estate  as  the  grantor  had,  as  of  his  mansion  or  manerium. 
Hie  estate  of  the  grantor,  which,  after  this  operation,  wonld 
consist  of  the  mansion  and  the  other  ungranted  portions  of 
the  villenage,  with  the  services  of  the  grantees  appendant 
thereto,  was  called  a  customary  manor. 

The  estate  of  a  person  to  whom  the  lord  of  a  manor  has 
granted  the  freehold  and  seigniory  of  all  the  copyholds 
within  the  manor  or  within  a  certain  district,  has  been  some- 
times loosely  called  *  a  customai^  manor.'  But  such  an 
estate  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  consist  of  demesnes 
and  services. 

VI.  Manon  in  jintient  Dtmnne  are  those  manors, 

which,  though  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of  subjects,  formed 
part  of  the  royal  domain  at  the  time  of  tiie  tiouqueBt,  and 
are  designated  in  Domesday  as  '  terra  regis.'  The  peculi- 
arity of  these  manors  is,  that  there  exists  in  them  a  parti- 
cular class  of  tenants  possessing  certain  customary  pri* 
vileges,  supposed,  by  Lord  Coke  and  others,  to  be  derived 
from  the  indu^nce  of  the  crown  in  matters  '  per- 
taining to  the  lung's  husbandry.'  They  were  formerly 
called  'tenants  m  socage  in  antient  tenure.'  but  are  now 
oqmmonly  known  as  '  tenants  in  antient  demesne,'  a  term 
not  in  itself  very  accurate,  since  all  tenants  within  these 
antirat  demesne  manors,  whether  i»pyholders  or  leasehold- 
ers, and  even  the  lord  hhaself,  are  strictly  speaking  tenants 
in  actient  demesne.  In  these  customary  tenures  the  free- 
hold is  not  in  the  lord,  but  in  the  tenant,  who  is  therefore 
called  a  customary  J^eeholder;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  manor  that  there 
should  be  any  other  freehold  tenants,  though  lands  may  be 
held  of  a  manor  in  antient  demesne  bjr  the  ordinary  freehold 
tenure,  which  lands  are  called  lands  in  frank-fee  by  way  of 
distinguishing  them  from  the  customary  freeholds  held  by 
the  *  tenants  in  socage  in  antient  tenure,'  now  called  *  te- 
nants in  antient  demesne.' 

Lord  Coke  enumerates  six  privileges  as  annexed  to  this 
peculiar  tenure.'  {A  hut,  269;  Bae.,  jldr., 'Antient  De- 
mesne ;'  Com.,  Dig-t '  Antient  Demesne.') 

Vn.  Manor*  in  Border  Cbtmft'et.— The  ezwsed  state  of 
the  northern  borders  of  England,  liable  to  hoafile  ineuruons 
in  time  of  war,  and  scarcely  less  in  times  of  nominal  peace, 
created  a  peculiar  species  of  tenure  in  the  manon  in  the  four 
northern  counties.  Persons  holding  by  this  tenure  are  called 
customary  freeholders ;  though  here  the/reehotd  is  in  the  lord, 
and  the  timber  and  mines  wlong  to  him,  and  not  (as  in  the 
tenure  in  antient  demesne)  to  the  tenants ;  but  they  are  so 
called  because  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  passing  their 
estates,  as  freeholdera  do,  b^  feoffment  and  livery,  a  pnvilege 
perhaps  derived  from  the  irregularity  vrith  which  the  cus- 
tomary courts  of  the  manor  were  held,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  allowing  persons  whose  tenure  of  land  and  of  life  was  so 
uncertain  to  make  immediate  dispositims  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

VIII.  Manor$t  Atnttionabh,  a  term  peculiar  to  that  part 
ofthe  domain  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  [Wales,  Peinck  op] 
which  is  situate  within  the  county  of  Cbmw^  eonsistinc  « 
s«nmte«imaDor.,namel7.Um>^|:gei@^j^^,^ 
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^twBHi],  Stoke-ClinwUiuU  Tybesto.  Tnrington,  HeUton- 
in-Kerrwr,  Horesk,  Tyirarnhaile,  Fenkneih,  Penlyn,  Rel- 
laton,  Helston-in-Trigshire,  Liskeard,  (>iUtocki  and  Tal- 
«kydy. 

The  earla  and  dukea  of  CorDwal^and,when  no  earl  or  duke, 
the  crowD,  have  vent  from  time  to  time(conimonly  every  seven 
yeari)  certain  persons  commissioned  to  visit  theae  manors  in 
iucceulon,Baa  to  asaeu  the  lord's  demesnes,  t.<.  to  let  thum  at 
auch  rents  and  upon  such  terms  as  might  appear  to  them  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  duchy.  The  courts  neld  by  the  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  authority  thus 
delegated  to  them  vere  called  tuteMont,  or  courts  of 
assetsioH.  The  course  usually  was  to  let  the  land  untU  the 
next  asseasion.   From  the  conventions  (covenants  or  en- 

Sagementa)  entered  into  by  the  persons  to  whom  those 
emesnesvrera  so  arreiited,  the  interest  demised  was  called 
a  tenure  u»  ctitweiUiotu,  tnd  the  tenants  were  styled  conven- 
tionariea.  These  demises  were  made  both  to  freemen  and 
villeins ;  the  former  being  called  froe  conventionaries,  the 
latter  villein  or  native  conventionaries.  The  latter  class 
appear  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  16th  century. 

By  degrees  the  conventionary  tenants  acquired  an  in- 
heritable interest  in  the  certainty  of  the  renewal  of 
Uieir  holdings  in  favour  of  themselves  and  their  descendants 
at  each  successive  assession.  The  conventionary  tenant 
thus  acauired,  like  a  copyholder  of  inheritance,  an  interest 
freehola  in  point  of  duration,  without  a  freehold  tenure. 

In  conventionary  tenements  the  minerals  belong  to  the 
lord,  and  not  to  the  customary  tenant;  as  it  was  held  upon 
a  trial  at  bar  in  1829,  which  lasted  sevm  days  (Aoim  t. 
Brentw,  3  Mann,  and  Ryl.,  133-364.) 

MANS*  LB>  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  situated  on  the  river  Sartbe,  in  4B°  l'  N.  lat  and 
0°  11'  E.  long. ;  HI  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west- 
south-west,  or  122  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles 
and  Chartres. 

This  town  existed  in  the  tim«(  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
called  Suindinum.  It  was  the  capital  of  that  division  of 
the  Aulerci  called  Geuomani  or  Cenomanni,  from  whom  it 
took  in  the  fourth  century  the  name  of  Cenomanni,  a 
fragment  of  which  remains  in  its  modern  designation.  In 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  it  was  considered  one  of  the  prin- 
cmal  cities  of  France.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Uaine.  It  is  said  to  have  beat  besieged  twenty-four 
times  between  the  reign  of  Clo\is  and  that  of  Henri  IV. 
inclusive.  It  was  occupied  by  the  rOTalists  Vend^  in 
a.D.  1793,  to  the  number  of  6(1,000.  Thjay  were  drivenout 
by  General  Marceau  with  the  kiss  of  many  men  and  much 
plunder.  It  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Cbonans  in  aj). 
1799. 

The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  a  little 
above  its  jtmction  with  the  Huine,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
or  quarters.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
consists  of  four  or  five  streets  nearly  j^rallel  to  each  other, 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  connected  by  lanes  or  passages, 
some  of  which  have  steps,  while  othec*  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
impracticable  fur  horses  and  carriages.  The  new  quarter, 
en  a  hill  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  the  old.  and  has  an  equal  population :  it 
is  well  built  and  agreeable,  though  irreguUurly  laid  out  The 
Place  des  Hallea  is  tlie  latest  and  finest  in  the  town.  The 
Place  des  Jacobins,  planted  with  trees,  was  formed,  toge- 
ther with  an  adjacent  public  walk,  in  1790,  on  the  supptea- 
aion  of  the  religious  bouses.  The  walk  covers  the  site  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  which  was  discovered  by  the  work- 
men in  laying  it  out.  There  is  another  public  walk  on  the 
bank  of  tlie  Sarth^.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  an  antient  temple.  The  nave  is 
the  most  antient  part,  and  is  ascribed  to  toe  ninth  century 
by  some,  but  to  the  eleventh  by  others:  the  choir  and 
transeptu  are  of  later  date,  nerhaps  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  choir  is  admired  &r  the  lomaess  ef  its  roo^  tbe  bold- 
ness of  its  architecture  and  the  heau^  of  its  stained  glass. 
There  is  a  tower  at  the  extremity  of  one  uf  the  transepts, 
rising  above  200  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eathedr^  is 
surrounded  by  thirteen  small  chapels.  There  are  several 
other  churches:  that  attached  to  tbe  seminary  for  tbe 
priesthood  and  the  Church  of  the  Visitation  are  modern 
buildings.  That  of  La  Couture,  formerly  conventual,  is 
antient  The  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  is  now  occupied  as  the 
seminar)'  for  [iriests ;  it  has  a  fine  front :  the  buildiDg  ibr  - 
merly  used  for  the  seminary  is  now  a  barrack.  The  high 
•chool  is  held  in  an  old  monastic  building,  and  the  abbey  of 


La  Coutun  baa  been  converted  into  ths  prcfee^g  ofitti 
rooms  in  it  are  occupied  by  a  public  library  of  40,000  or  jg^tsi 
volumes,  and  7i)0  HSS.,  a  museum  of  naUural  hiiton,  ui 
a  collection  of  paintings.  The  town-hall  is  builiootbiiii 
of  the  former  palace  of  the  counts  of  Le  Hans,  wkieh  iMf 
occupied  the  site  of  some  Roman  building,  of  wliiditiien 
are  yet  some  remains.  The  court-hotue  is  welllaiit«flt,iij 
there  is  a  theatre.  The  bsuses  in  the  town  are  ehidf 
of  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  population  in  1831  was  19,672  town,  19,79!  i^ 
commune  ;  in  1836  it  was  23,164  for  the  commune,  net 
are  considerable  manu&ctures  of  woolteas,  cottou  uj 
linens,  hosiery,  lace,  wax  candles,  and  soft  soap.  Tbntn 
bleaching  establishments  far  linen  and  wax.  taa-ysidi,en- 
rying-shops,  paper-mills,  and  bzeweries.  Coniidgiblatnit 
is  carried  on  in  the  manufootured  articles  and  in  tha  ipi- 
cultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  includii^  ehcnm 
walnuts,  dried  fruits,  fat  fowls,  which  are  sent  to  Fuii,i>l 
trefoil  seed,  sent  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Englsoi  Tk 
weekly  cattle-market  is  well  attended;  and  there  in  tn 
yearly  &itt  of  eight  days  each.  The  town  is  the  aoporin 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  good  inns,  ccfl» 
houses,  reading-rooms,  and  public  baths. 

There  are  several  fiscal  ui  judicial  govenimwt  lAx^t 
seminary,  and  a  high  school,  a  society  of  asricultiu^  u 
ences,  and  arts,  a  royal  society  of  arts,  a  &ee  sduxtl  fat 
drawing,  an  hospital^and  some  other  charities.  Itiiihi 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  Uie  diocese  of  which  includes  this 
partmeut  and  that  of  Hayenne;  the  bishop  is  a  mfaga 
of  the  archbishop  of  Touta. 

The  amwdissemeat of  Le  Hans  eomneihendi  team- 
tons  or  district^  each  under  a  justice  of  tne  peace,  and  \\i 
communes.  The  area  of  it  is  734  square  mileSi  Ik 
population  in  1831  was  137,831 ;  in  1836,  164,667. 

MANSARD,  the  name  of  two  French  arcbitecU<^^ 
celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Francois  HuM 
the  elder,  whose  father.  Absalon,  is  said  to  have  beeo  u- 
chitect  to  the  kinjN  or  at  least  a  builder  in  the  njil 
service,  was  born  at  Tarts  in  1 598.  At  tbe  a^  of  ivotT- 
two  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  hii  testonlie 
of  the  Hdtel  Toulouse ;  and  a  short  time  aiUmidi  k 
was  commissioned  to  execute  the  portal  of  the  cbnidi  i 
the  Feuillans,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord.  The  repiutiaik 
acquired  by  these  vrarks  soon  procured  him  abimdut  • 

Sloyment,  and  obtained  ftar  hua  ample  (^putonitia  b 
isplaying  his  talents.  Among  tbe  numerous  cbStoa 
erected  after  bis  designs,  may  be  mentioned  Berai  w 
Paris,  Baleray,  Blerancourt,  Choisy,  and  that  of  MisA 
which  last  was  built  for  the  president  De  LongneiV  ud  i 
generally  considered  his  ch^-d'oeuvre  among  lus  edifiea  i 
that  class. 

Amonghis  churches  the  most  noted  is  that  of  tbe  Til  it 
Grace  at  Paris,  the  dome  of  which,  said  to  have  heea  def^ 
after  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  Chateau  de  Fresnes,biiilibf 
himself,  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  fine  piece  of  vet 
lecture,  although  now  it  would  be  cunsideiea  a  eroteife 
composition  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  l&uQia 
and  meagre  taste  it  displays,  many  of  the  formi 
aluolutely  barbarous.  Tlw  ftfade  of  the  cbarch  efik 
Minimes  in  the  Place  Royale  is  also  by  him ;  and  hu  kti 
admired  as  exhibiting  the  solution  of  a  knotty  prgblea,^ 
metopes  being  perfect  squares  throughout  I'  Suchntw 
puerile  and  pedantic  triding  that  formerly  eogsgtd  » 
attention  of  architects  and  connoisseurs, and  for  UKBk«( 
which  they  overlooked  matters  of  infinitely  greater  iv^- 
tance  in  architectural  taste  and  design. 

Frai)9ois  died  in  1666.  This  architect  is  said  to  hiR 
been  the  inventor  of  the  curb  roof,  called,  after  ium,  i^* 
tard,  which  consists  of  two  planes  on  each  side,  t 
one  below  and  a  flatter  one  above.  It  has  hoverec  l^ 
beauty  of  form  to  recommend  it,  having  very  much  tht  In 
of  being  broken  or  doubled.  . 

MANSARD,  JULES  HARDOUIN.wastbeiieplinj 
the  preceding,  bmng  the  son  of  a  painter  who  bsd 
the  sister  of  Fr8n9ois.   Jules,  who  assumed  bis  nnu* 
family  name  on  becoming  heir  to  bia  uncle,  wss  bwau 
1648.   He  was  brought  up  by  Francois  to  his  own 
sion,  in  which  be  afterwards  so  greaUy  distinguished  IhD' 
sel^  as  to  become  much  the  more  celebrated  of  ^ 
Most  assuredly  he  had  ample  field  allowed  him  for  tlx 
play  of  his  talents,  since,  had  he  been  employed  oa 
work,  be  was  called  to  exetuite  one  which  fas  larisbp"'^ 
gslitj  \m  hardly  its  parallel  inraBy  age  or  aountiy.  Ii 
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temes  therefore  quite  as  much  a  satire  as  a  eilogium  on 
his  *  genius '  to  sa;  that  on  that  occasion,  and  with  unlimited 
resources,  be  produced  nothing  better  than  Versailles — a 
huge  pile  of  building,  which  our  own  eminent  architect  Sir 
C.  Wren  described  as  composed  of  'heaps  of  littleness.' 
"Ryen  his  biographer  QuatremSre  de  Qoincy,  though  anxious 
to  impress  us  with  a  hicjh  idea  of  his  talents,  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  his  designs  display '  une  certaine  mediocrity  de 
goQt,'  to  which  he  might  have  added,  a  mediocrity  of  ideas 
also.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  his  works 
nnmerous  instances  of  exceedingly  bad  tast^  of  puerile 
caprices,  and  downright  solecisms.  Undoubtedly  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  costliness  of  their  decorations  gite  them  an 
impoMng  air,  hut  the  effect  thus  produced  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  architect  himself— at  least  he  must  consent  to 
share  the  fame  so  derived  to  him,  wilh  others.  After  Ver- 
sailles, the  work  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  his  repu- 
tation is  the  domeof  thelnvalides  at  Paris,  which,  although 
as  splendid  as  a  coat  of  gilding  can  make  it,  is  externally 
greatly  inferior  to  tbat  of  our  St.  Paul's  in  harmony 
and  majesty  of  design  and  proportions.  The  plan  of 
the  interior  of  the  edi'fice  presents  far  more  that  deserves 
commendation,  the  whole  being  most  skilfully  arranged 
fiir  perspectiTe  elfoct.  Both  the  Place  Louis  XIV.  and 
Uiat  called  Des  Victmres  at  Paris  were  built  after  his  de- 
signs, but  have  litUe  at  all  remarkable,  except  it  be  that  the 
one  is  an  octagon,  and  the  other  an  oral  in  plan. 
With  abununee  of  most  lueratire  employment,  and  en- 

i'oying  the  personal  fkvour  of  a  monarch  who  was  uniformly 
avishly  profuse,  and  by  whom  many  profitable  appointments 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jule^  Har- 
douin  was  enabled  to  amass  a  vast  fortune.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Marly  in  1708,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cbureh  of  St.  Paul,  at  Paris,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him,  executed  by  the  sculptor  Coy- 
sevox. 

MANSFIELD,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  northern 
division  of  Broxton  wapentake,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  9426.  The 
town  is  seated  in  a  valley  near  the  little  river  Mann,  or 
Hftun,  from  which  it  prolnbly  takes  its  name,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  antient  fbrest  of  Sherwood,  the  scene  of 
Robin  Hood's  chief  exploits.  [Boon,  Robin.]  Its  direct 
distance  from  Nottingham  is  12  miles  north  by  west,  and 
from  London  128  miles  north-north-west.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  commodious ;  the  living  is  a  vi- 
carage in  the  diocese  of  York  and  patronage  of  the  dean  of 
Lincoln,  producing  a  net  revenue  of  1 58f.  The  principal 
streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  railway,  seven 
miles  in  length,  ha%>  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
30,000^  connecting  Mansfield  with  the  Cromfbrd  canat 
which  is  said  to  have  proved  very  advantageous  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  place.  There  are  some  extensive 
CDttoB-miUs,  besides  manufi^tories  of  hosiery  and  lace.  Hie 
market-^y  is  Thursday,  and  the  eattle-fbirs  are  held  on  the 
5th  of  April,  10th  of  July,  and  the  second  Thursday  in 
October.  The  free  grammar-school  was  fbunded  by  royal 
charter  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  also  establishea  two  scholarships  of  1 0^.  each  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  from  this  school.  The  in- 
suflicient  state  into  which  this  school  had  Been  allowed  to 
fall  was  a  subject  of  general  complaint  among  the  inhabit- 
ants as  recently  as  the  year  1832.  According  to  the  charter 
of  fbundation  tbe  salaries  of  the  master  and  usher  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  church  lands,  which  it  is  de- 
claped  shell  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to 
the  vioar,  two-ninths  to  the  master,  and  the  remaining  one- 
ninth  to  the  nsher ;  and  It  appears  tlut  the  master's  share 
ftiBounted  to  115f.  in  1833,  when  the  number  of  scholars, 
including  eight  boarders,  was  twenty-seven. 

In  1 725  Faith  Clarkson  bequeathed  2000/.,  part  of  which 
she  directed  should  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a 
charity-school  in  Mansfield,  and  the  remainder  invested  in 
lands  for  charitable  purposes.  By  a  decree  of  tbe  court  of 
cbencerj-  in  1743  it  was  ordered  that  a  portion  of  the  rental 
ot  these  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
master  and  mistress  to  instruct  twenty  poor  boys  and  the 
like  number  of  giris,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
the  renuinder  was  allotted  to  the  clothing  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  apprenticmg  a  certain  number  or  the  han.  There 
i»  ample  infinmatian  fts  to  tiie  grammar-school  and  the 
other  charitable  institutions  of  MM^ld,in  theTirenty- 
flflh  Report  of  tfieCaMai^Cftttniiasionets,  and  in  the  leeond 


volume  of  Throsby's  edition  of  Thorolon's  History  <^  Ab*. 
tinghamshire,  4 to.,  1797. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mansfield-Woodhouse,  a  villago 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tlie  town  of  Mansfield,  two 
Roman  villas  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Rooke  in  1786;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mansfield  numerous  coins  of  the  emperors 
Vespasian,  Constantine,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Haious  Aure- 
lius  have  been  found  at  different  limes. 

(Horrod'a  Hist,  and  Antiquitie*  qfMantfiOd,  4to,  1801 ; 
and  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

MANSFIELD,  WlLUAM  MURRAY,  EARL  OF, 
lord-chief-iustice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  bom  at  Perth  on 
tbe  2nd  of  March,  1704,0.8.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Andrew  Viscount  Stormont.  At  the  age  of  three  he  was 
removed  to  London,  and  in  1 719  be  was  admitted  a  king's 
scholar  at  Westrainsler  school.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1723. 
he  was  entered  it  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  as  before 
at  Westminster,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical 
attainments.  After  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  left  the 
university  in  1730,  and  after  travelling  some  time  abroad  ho 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term,  1731.  In  early 
life  he  appears  to  have  associated  a  good  deal  with  the 

*  men  of  wit  about  town.'   Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him  that 

*  when  he  first  came  to  town  he  drank  champafne  with  tbe 
wits.' 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  as  of  other  eminent  lawyers,  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  knew  the  difference 
between  a  total  want  of  employment  and  an  income 
3000/.  a  year.  But  in  1732.  the  year  aiter  his  being  called 
to  tbe  bar,  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  important 
appeal  case;  and  in  the  two  following  years  he  was  tre- 
miently  i:etained  in  similar  cases  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  (Holliday's  Zi/e,  p.  28.)  The  first  cause  in  the 
common-law  courts  in  which  Mr.  Murray  distinguished 
himself  was  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  brought  by 
Theophilus  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper.  A  sudden  attack  of 
illness  having  prevented  bis  leader  from  appearing  in  court, 
the  duty  of  conducting  the  defence  devolved  upon  him.  The 
result  brought  him  an  influx  of  business  which  at  once 
raised  his  income  fh>m  a  few  hundreds  to  thousands.  In 
1 743  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  ohtuned  a  seal 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  eloauence  and  legal 
knowled^  soon  rendered  him  very  powerful. 

In  the  House,  Murray  and  Pilt(Lord  Chatham)  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  fts  the  best  speakers  of  their  respective 
parties.  Pitt's  attacks  on  Murray  seem  to  have  occasionally 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  modern  parliamentary 
regulations.  *  Brilliant  and  at^mentative  as  was  the  ora- 
tory of  Murray,'  says  Mr.  H.  Roscoe  (Lives  of  Eminent 
British Launjers,  p.  180,  in  Cabinet  CyclopfBdia),  'he did  not 
always  possess  the  nerve  necessary  to  ward  off  or  to  return 
assaults  so  terrible  as  ihes^  and  for  the  most  part  he  bore 
in  agitated  silence  the  attacks  to  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  make  any  reply.' 

In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in 
1756  he  received  the  appointment  of  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Mansfield,  of  Mansfield  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. On  his  elevation  to  the  seat  of  chief-justice.  Lord 
Mansfield,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  became  a  membL-t 
;  of  the  cabinet. 

Few  lawyers  have  been  more  tempted  than  Lord  Mans- 
field to  quit  their  profession  for  politics.  On  several  occa- 
sions (such  was  his  power  as  a  speaker  and  such  was 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  by  his  j^rty)  high 
trahtical  office,  with  the  prospect  ot  higner,  of  indeed  the 
highest,  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  But  whether  it 
Was  prudence  or  a  certain  timidity  of  character  which  ap- 
peared in  him  on  many  occasions  throughout  his  life,  that 
guided  his  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  firm  in  reftising 
all  offers  of  the  kind  and  in  adhering  to  bis  profession. 
Thus  when  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  pension  of  2000/., 
with  tbe  reversion  of  a  valuable  post  for  his  nephew,  Lord 
Stormont,  were  offered  to  him,  and  subsequently  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  pension  was  raised  to  6000/.,  he 
was  firm  in  his  refVisal.  '  He  knew,'  saysWalpole,  '  that  it 
was  safer  to  expound  laws  than  to  be  exposed  to  them ; 
and  he  said  |ieremptorily  at  last,  that  if  he  was  not  to  be 
chief-justice,  neither  would  he  any  longer  be  attorney-gene- 
ral.' Shmly  after  Lord  Mansfield's  promotion  to  the 
bench,  on  tiie  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  resignation  of 
L^;ge,  the  ehancelkn'  of  the  exchequer,  the  seals  uLtbe 
latter  office  were  pro  tempore  tdaoed  liltlv  fCV^^y^l^ 
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tf luMd,  ud  be  wu  •ntnutod  by  tiM  luDf  irith  flill  pover 
to  negotittaontbesaMaetof  anewadniiiiitration  witnMr. 
Pitt  and  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  unie  roaaoiu  which 
made  him  refbie  political  office  seem  to  have  induced  him 
to  decline  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  when  it  was,  upon 
more  than  one  oncaaion,  offered  to  him.  He  preferred  tbe 
purely  judicial  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  lung's  hench, 
vhere  he  was  safe  from  political  storou  and  the  vicissitudes 
which  they  produce.    Yet  in  that  office,  though  safe  from 

{>olitic3l,  he  was  not  safe  from  popular  storms.  His  political 
eanings  were  not  towards  the  popular  side ;  and  even  bis 
conduct  as  a  judge,  though  now,  when  at  a  distance  from 
him  and  bis  time  we  eta  sun'ey  it  with  calmness,  it  may 
appear  desemng  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reprehension 
heaped  on  it  by  aoeh  writers  as  Junius,  was  at  tbe  time  not 
firee  fhim  tbe  appearance  of  some  bias  uainst  popular  rights. 
The  following  passage  from  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  gives  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  seeking  popularity, 
fbr  which  he  always  entertained  a  great  contempt.  '  It  has 
been  said  by  a  noble  lord  on  my  left  hand,  that  I  likewise 
am  running  tbe  race  of  popularity.  If  the  noble  lord  means 
by  popularity  that  applause  bestowed  by  after-times  on  good 
ana  virtuous  actions,  1  have  long  been  struggling  in  that 
race,  to  what  purpose  ail-trying  time  can  alone  determine ; 
but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity  that 
is  raised  without  merit  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he  is  much 
mistaken  in  bis  opinion.  I  defy-  the  noble  lord  to  point  out 
a  single  action  in  my  life,  where  tbe  popularity  of  the  times 
ever  lud  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
thank  God,  I  have  a  mora  permanent  and  ateady  rule  for 
my  conduct— the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  Those  that 
have  fbregone  that  pleasing  adviser,  and  given  up  their 
minds  to  be  the  slaves  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely 
pity ;  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  their  vanity  leads  them  to 
mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  fot  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Ex- 
perience might  inform  them,  that  many,  who  have  been 
saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  received 
their  execrations  tbe  next ;  and  many  who,  by  the  popu- 
larity of  their  times,  have  been  held  np  as  spotless  patriots, 
have  nevertheless  appeared  upon  tbe  historian's  page,  when 
truth  has  triumphal  over  delusion,  the  assassina  of  liberty. 
Why,  then,  the  noble  lord  can  think  that  I  em  ambitious  of 
present  popularity,  that  relic  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.'  (Arf.  Hi»i^  vol.  xtl,  p.  977.) 

In  the  cases  of  the  trials  of  the  publishers  of  Junius's 
letter  to  the  king,  X^ord  Mansfield  incurred  much  popular 
odium  by  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  the  fact,  not  tbe 
law,  was  what  the  jury  had  to  consider.  In  the  trial  of 
Woodfall,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  summins  up,  directed 
the  jury, '  that  the  printing  and  senie  of  the  PN^r  were 
alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of.'  {Slate  Triali,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  900.) 

In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year. 
Lord  Mansfield  remained  firm  to  his  former  opinion,  and  in 
allusion  to  tbe  odium  which  he  bad  incurred  in  consequence, 
thus  expressed  himself :  '  I  honour  the  king  and  respect 
the  people ;  but  many  things*  aoquited  by  the  fkvour  of 
either,  are,  in  m^  account,  not  vtorth  ambition.  I  wish 
popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  wlwdi  follows,  not  that 
which  is  run  after.  It  ia  thai  popularity  i^hich,  sooner  or 
later,  never  fiiils  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noUe  ends 
by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do  that  whieh  my  conscience 
tells  me  is  wrong,  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of 
thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come 
from  tbe  press :  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is 
right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels,  all  tliat  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  tbe  cre- 
dulity of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say  with 
a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  imder  circum- 
stances not  unlike, "  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam 
virtute  partam,  gloriam,  baud  infamiam.  putarem."' 

In  Ae  fomous  riots  of  1780,  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square  was  attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  tbe 
populace.  The  walls  wore  all  that  were  left  of  it.  His 
library  of  hooks  and  MSS.,  his  private  papers,  pictures, 
ftirni^ure,  and  other  valuables  were  all  consumed.  Though 
the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, applied  for  the  particulars  and  amount  of  his  loss, 
with  a  view  to  compensation,  his  lordship  declined  returning 
any  account  of  bis  loss,  lest,  be  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
Treasury, '  It  might  seem  a  claim  or  oxpeotadon  of  being  in- 
demnified.' 

After  having  prended  for  upwarda  of  38  yean  in  the 


ooort  ct  kiiw^a  bandi,  ba  latlnd  from  bk  oBce  ic  int 
HediedontbeSOtbofHardi.l793,inthe69ili]«uofli  i 
1^  He  l«rt  no  iasne.  Tbe  earidom  of  Hsufidd,  iU4  | 
was  granted  to  him  in  177S,  descended  to  bis  neftar,  r» 
count  StormonL 

Lord  Mansfield's  Judicial  character  stands  ^ 
acute  and  powerful  intellect  enabled  him  to  take  adear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  every  case.  The  depth  of  hii 
legal  learning  has  been  questioned ;  probably  not  viibw 
reason.  And  this  want  of  depth,  assuming  it  lo  hife 
existed,  may  account  for  his  sometimes  making  lav  inslaj 
of  expounding  it— a  thing  sometimes  UDavrndabk  in  i 
judge ;  and  though  extremely  difficult  lo  do  well,  eumio 
do  ill  or  hidifleiently  than  to  unravel  and  set  forth  ic  lumit- 
ous  Older  a  la^  and  cooftised  mass  of  law  alieadf  eiii^ 
on  a  given  subject :  which  sugiests  the  lefleeiiim,  ik 
though  that  ju^e  who  is  tbe  piofbundest  lavyavS  b 
the  most  competent  to  make  law,  at  least  to  koov  tia  t 
is  necessary  to  make  it,  yet  those  judges  who  are  kat 
profound  lawyers,  and  consequently  tbe  least  aUe  to  af 
when  law  needs  to  be  made,  wUl  be  the  most  likel;  to  enit 
the  difficulty  of  elucidating  the  old  law  by  making  Bet 
This  is  matter  of  every-day  experience  to  lavyen.  bd 
Mans&dd's  judicial  l^islation  has  beeu  moat  ivaeM 
in  some  branches  of  commercial  law.  In  the  bvofiri 
property  he  was  less  successful.  For  example,  hii  dcctiia 
in  the  case  of  Pttrrin  v.  Blake,  which  involved  an  ittemia 
in  tbe  old  established  rules  of  law,  particularly  ai  n{aM 
what  is  called  the  rule  in  Sbelley'a  ease,  was  rsrenad  is  lb 
Xzohequer  Chamber.  (Feame'a  Contingent  Stmmiei, 
p.  158;  and DougUJ^ep., 329  or 343  of  3ra  edition,  in Hhj 

In  reviewing  the  eharaoter  of  Lord  Mansfield,  liii  pn» 
pies  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religim,  which  be  mo* 
tained  bothin  parliament  and  on  the  bench, ought  lutttk 
forgotten. 

iLi/e  of  Lord  Mansfield,  by  Henry  Roscoe,  tei^  Sr 
rister  at  Law,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabiaei  GwetaMR^ 
MANSLAUGHTER.  [MuRDaB-l 
MANSOURA.  [Egypt.] 

MANTEGNA,  ANDREA,  was  bom  at  Padua,  id  la 
His  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life.  It  doa  uit  if 
pear  under  what  circumstances  or  at  what  sgefaebaaiiii 
pupil  of  Francesco  Squaricone,  who  was  so  struck  vilhki 
talents  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  On  Andnaa* 
rying  a  daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  Squaticooe'i  laoff 
titer,  the  latter  was  offended,  and  censured  his  papS  s 
much  as  be  had  before  praised  him ;  but  these  cennia 
being  in  many  instances  well  founded,  only  teDded'toki 
improvement,  which  was  further  promoted  by  the  ixeis  i 
advice  of  the  brothers  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Belliai. 

His  chief  residence  and  his  school  were  at  Mantua,  *k<! 
he  settled  under  tbe  patronage  of  the  marquii  Lodom 
Gonzaga,  but  worked  occasionally  at  other  places,  e»eeall] 
Rome.   There  are  several  of  bis  oil  paintings  in  MwW- 
His  master-piece,  tbe  picture  Delia  Vittoria,  whidiwa 
the  Oratorio  de'  Padri  di  S.  Filippo,  was  taken  \q  At  I 
Freocb  and  placed  in  the  Louvre.   We  an  not  coua  , 
where  it  now  is.   M.  Fuseli,  lAo  taw  it  in  tbe  Ue»  ' 
speaks  of  it  in  tbe  highest  terms.   Few  of  this  puom 
works  now  remain,  and  most  ot  them  have  beoi  iiaA»  I 
jured.   One  of  his  greatest  uid  moat  celebrated  *^ 
*  The  Triumph  of  Julius  C»sar,*  was  part  of  the  ridi  gMfl 
of  paintings  that  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  &mily,*hKl>w 
purchasedbyKingCharlesLftv  80,000/.  This, tbe gK«i^ 
and  most  esteemed  work  of  Mantegna,  consisting  of  oiu  ft 
tures,  each  9  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  is  now  at  Himflit  ; 
Court.  Unhappily  it  was  coarsely  painted  over  by  Isgoe^  | 
in  the  time  of  William  HI.  'TheTriumphofScipii>,'paw  ! 
in  black  and  white,  and  in  admirable  preservatioaiiiBlll  [ 
possession  of  Sir  George  Vivyan.   The  earl  of  Pembrw  ' 
has  a  picture  by  Mantwna,  representing  Judith  vitkthi  i 
head  of  Holofemes;  and  in  tbe  BritiahHuKam  tben>  | 
an  admirable  drawing  in  bistre  touched  widi  wbte 
presenting  the  dominion  of  the  vices  over  the  Tirtott  * 
counterpart  to  Mant^na's  picture  in  the  gallery  of  ^ 
Louvre  (No.  1107),  representing  the  vices  expelled  b;  « 
virtues.   It  is  not  probable  that  he  painted  many  asm 
pictures,  his  time  being  so  much  occupied  byUi^**"" 
and  engraving :  though  not  the  inventor  of  this  art,  hefl* 
the  first  engraver  of  his  time ;  tbe  series  of  pUta  eieo^ 
by  his  own  oand  exceeds  fifty.  Mantegna  died  in 
the  age  of  74.    (PUkington  and  Fuseli.  Dietmefi 
Famterti  Waagen's  Arte  imdrArtiete  m  ■f«'<"^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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UANTBLLIA,  a  generic  name  proposed  by  ParkinBon 
yOrg.  Semains)  for  certain  alcyoniform  fossils  oF  the 
chalk.  M.  Brongniart  has  established  the  use  of  this  word 
for  certain  cycadifbrm  plants,  to  which  Dr.  Buckland  has 
applied  the  uUe  of  Cyoadeoidea.  The  Bpecimens  are  chiefly 
round  in  the  oolite  of  the  Isle  of  Portland*  but  one  (H.  cy- 
Undcioa)  occurs  in  the  lias  of  Luneville,  according  to  M. 
Voltti  The  stem  of  these  plants  is  cylindrical  or  sphsBroi* 
daU  and  covered  with  transverae  impressions  of  leaf  bases. 
The  internal  structure  resembles  Cvcas.  (Buckland,  in 
Oeol.  Traru^  1828.) 

MANTES.   [Skinb  BT  OisE.2 

MA^TID^,  a  bmily  ofOrthopterous  insects,  the  species 
of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
— Head  exposed  (not  hidden  by  the  thorax),  furnished  with 
three  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  beside  the  ordinary  pair  of  com- 
pound eyes ;  palpi  short,  slender,  and  cylindrical ;  anlennie 
generally  setaceous, but  sometimes  pectinated;  short  in  the 
females  and  long  in  the  males ;  body  elongated;  the  thorax 
usually  very  long,  often  dilated  at  the  sides  and  dentate ; 
abdomen  long,  and  with  the  terminal  segment  small  in  the 
male  sex,  more  or  less  dilated,  and  widi  this  terminal  seg- 
ment la^  in  the  females ;  the  apex  furnished  with  two  small 
appendages;  legs  long  ;  tbo  four  posterior  legs  slender,  the 
anterior  legs  with  the  coxe  very  large  and  elongated ;  the 
femora  also  very  large,  dilated,  and  furnished  with  a  double 
series  of  spines  ou  the  under  side,  between  which  (when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose)  the  tibiae  are  placed:  the 
tibi»  are  rather  short,  armed  with  spines,  and  having  a 
strong  spine  at  the  apex,  which  is  recurved ;  tarsi  usually 
five-jointed,  but  in  some  species  the  posterior  tarsi  have  only 
three  jointii ;  wings  horizontally  folded  when  at  rest. 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  this  family  are  : — He- 
teronylarsua,  Eremiaphila,  and  ManHt.  The  species  of 
the  first  of  these  three  geneva  are  readily  distinguished  by 
there  being  only  three  joints  to  the  nosterior  tarait  there  be- 
ing five  joints  to  the  tarsi  in  all  tne  species  oompnsed  in 
the  remaining  two  genera.  In  the  genus  Erenws^la,  the 
palpi  are  obtusely  pointed,  and  the  head  is  partially  enve- 
loped in  ihe  thorax ;  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  long 
and  slender,  and  the  thighs  are  sometimes  terminated  by  a 
small  spine ;  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
ftirniahed  with  two  spines  in  the  females.  The  elytra  and 
wings  are  always  very  short  The  genus  Mantit  (as  now 
restricted)  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  bead  being 
free,  the  palpi  very  slender  and  almost  pointed,  and  the 
viogs  as  long  as  the  body,  or  nearly  so ;  the  penultimate 
Hgment  of  the  abdomen  is  never  fkirnished  vith  apines. 


Tbe  Hantide  are  found  in  all  warm  conntriea,  are  exceed- 
iaolT  numerous,  and  remarkaUe  for  the  grotMqtte  Ibnni 
P.C.  No.  900. 


which  they  usually  assume.  Their  resemblance  to  a  portio^ 
of  a  plant  is  often  so  great,  that  it  is  only  by  their  motions 
they  can  be  discovered.  The  names  religiota,  preearia 
sancta,  &c..  have  been  applied  to  certain  species  on  account 
of  a  peculiarity  in  their  habits— that  of  erecting  the  thorax 
at  an  angle  with  the  body,  and  placing  together  tbe  large 
fore-legs,  hke  the  hands  of  a  person  when  at  prayer;  in 
this  position  they  will  sometimes  remain  perfectly  motion- 
less for  several  hours.  Their  food  consists  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  which  they  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  catching 
by  means  of  their  fore-legs;  the  prey  is  held  by  the  fore- 
leg by  bending  back  the  tibia  against  the  femur ;  the  op- 
posing surfaces  of  these  two  portions  of  the  legs  being 
covered  with  spines,  enables  them  to  retain  their  prey  in 
this  manner,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth- 

The  egf^s  are  deposited  by  the  female  Mantis  upon  plants, 
and  are  covered  by  a  glutinous  substance,  which  soon  bo- 
comes  hard  and  forms  a  kind  of  case,  in  uhich  they  are 
arranged  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  The  form  of  the  coko 
varies  aecordiog  to  the  specifs.  The  young,  when  hatched, 
resemble  the  parents,  except  in  size  and  in  being  destitute 
of  wings. 

Mantis  gongylodes  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  a  com- 
mon form  of  the  insects  of  the  present  family.  Tins  species 
inhabits  the  East  Indies,  and  when  alive  is  most  probably 
of  a  green  colour.  The  female  is  about  four  inches,  and 
the  male  is  about  three  and  a  hnlf  inches  in  length. 

MANTINEIA  was  situated  in  the  east  part  of  Arcadia, 
in  an  elevated  plain  of  considerablo  extent,  which  wa$ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  OrchomenuR,  and  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Tegea.  [Arcadia.]  The  inhabitants 
of  Montineia  originally  dwelt  in  four  or  Ave  separate  dis- 
tricts (Xen,  Hell.,  v.  2,  !$  7 ;  Strabo,  p.  337) ;  bnt  were  a^- 
wards  collected  into  one  city.  The  Maiitineans  had  a 
democratical  form  of  government  and  were  closely  con- 
nected with  Argos.  Their  political  constitution,  which 
appears  to  have  been  partly  framed  by  Nicodromos,  a  friend 
of  Diagoras  of  Melois,  has  received  great  praise  ftom  Po- 
lybius  and  MXian.  (Pol.,  vi..  p. 487,  C  (Casaubon) ;  ii 
22,  23.)  Their  form  of  government  and  their  connection 
with  Argos  led  them  to  oppose  the  Lacediemonian  interests. 
In  B.C.  418  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Elis  and  Argos 
against  Sparta,  but  were  entirely  defeated  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Tbucyd,  v.  64-74,  81.) 

In  8.C.  385,  the  Spartans,  suspecting  the  designs  of  the 
Mantineaiis,  commanded  them  to  destroy  the  walls  of  their 
city ;  and  ou  their  refusing  to  do  so,  the  Spartans  sent  an 
army  against  the  plae^  under  the  command  of  Agesipolis. 
Agestpolis  took  Hantineia  by  diverting  tlie  course  of  the  river 
Ophis,  which  flowed  through  the  city,  and  tluneby  causing 
an  inundation,  which  uodOTmined  tlie  walb.  (Xen.,  HelC, 
V.  2,  $  1-7 ;  Paus.,  viil  8,  $  5 ;  Died.  xv.  5.)  The  city  was 
then  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  the  inhabitants  compelled 
to  live  apart  in  four  hamlets,  as  in  antient  times,  and  the 
form  of  government  changed  to  an  aristocracy.  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Mantineans  again  rebuilt  their  city ; 
and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  town  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  B£.  362,  between  tbe  Spartans  and  Tfaebans,  in 
which  Epaminondas  fell.  Mantineia,  in  later  times,  joined 
the  Achsan  league ;  but  in  conse<]uence  of  the  massacre  of 
a  garrison  of  Acnsans,  who  bad  been  placed  in  the  town  at 
tlw  request  of  the  inhabitants,  the  city  was  attacked  and 
taken  Bf  the  Aehssans  in  connection  with  Antigonus  Down, 
who  sold  all  tin  male  population  as  slaves.  In  honour  of 
Ant^nus,  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Antigoneia, 
which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  its 
original  name.  (Paus.,  viii.  8,  $  6.)  Pausanias,  who  visited 
this  city  in  the  second  century,  describes  it  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  place,  and  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
eighth  book  to  a  description  of  its  works  of  art 

Ilie  ruins  of  Hantineia,  now  called  Paleopoh,  are  still 
considerable.  Colonel  Leake  says,  *  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  four  or  Ave  towers 
on  the  eastern  side ;  in  no  plaoc  are  there  more  than  three 
courses  of  masonry  existing  above  the  ground ;  and  this 
height  is  so  nnifimo,  that  one  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
remainder  of  the  works  was  constructed  in  sun-bake4 
bricks,  as  it  imean  to  have  been  when  ^lesipolis,  hy 
means  of  the  little  river  Ophia,  which  flowed  through  the 
city,  made  an  inundation,  which  submerged  the  foundatioiv 
and  effected  a  breach  in  the  superstructure.  The  Aein^ 
only  of  the  work  is  constructed  with  large  wrought  stones, 
pnt  together wiOont  e«nent ;^U,e^fi^mg^f^ 
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vith  ft  rubble  of  broken  Atones  mixed  wiih  mortar ;  the 
inner  lining  was  2  feet  thick,  the  outer  4  feet,  the  nibble 
4  feet— total  1 0  feet.  The  form  of  the  citjr  was  slightly  el- 
liptical luiit  about  equal  to  a  circle  of  1250  yards  in  diame- 
ta,  or  2^  mites  in  circumference.  The  number  of  towers,  if 
I  TBt^oned  right,  is  118,  the  eurtatnt  ar6  generally  about 
80  feet  long,  the  towen  23  ftat  in  the  ftce  and  13  in  the 
flanks.  There  are  ten  gates,  the  approach  to  which  was 
carefully  defended.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wet  ditch,  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
in  from  the  east,  and,  embracing  the  city  so  as  to  make  it 
an  inland,  flows  westward  from  the  opposite  extremity.' 
{Travelt  in  the  Morea,  \..  p.  103-105.) 

MA'NTOVA,  DELEGAZIONE  DI.  a  province  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Verona  and  Rovigo,  on  the  north  by  Brescia  and  the 
southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  on  the  west  by  Brescia 
and  Cremona,  and  on  the  south  by  the  duchies  of  Modena 
and  Parma.  The  province  of  Mantova  is  entirely  in  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  ftnms  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po.  It  extends  on  both  banks  of  that  river,  a  part,  though 
only  a  small  one,  lying  on  the  south  bank.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  territory  of  Mantova  are  the  Mineio  and  the 
Oglio,  both  atQuents  of  the  Po.  The  Mincio  issues  out  of 
the  lake  of  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and  for  about  ten  miles 
marks  the  limits  between  Verona  and  Mantova,  after  which 
it  flows  across  the  territory  of  the  latter,  forms  the  lagoon 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  then 
enters  the  Po  below  Govemolo.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
vince from  north  to  south  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  breadth 
is  about  32  miles:  the  population,  in  1837,  was  257,234, 
distributed  in  17  districts,  13  of  which  are  north  of  the  Po, 
viz.  Mantova,  Ostiglia,  Roverbella.  Volta,  Castiglion  delle 
Stiviero,  Castelgoffredo,  Asola,  Canneto,  Morgaria,  Borgo- 
forte,  Bozzolo.  &tbbionetta,  Viadana;  and  four  south  of  the 
Po,  namely,  Gonzaga,  Revere,  Sermide,and  Suizam.  There 
is  no  town  of  any  importance  except  the  nuiital. 

Hie  territory  of  Mantova  is  noted  fbr  it*  Rrtiltty.  It  con- 
tains numerous  fine  mea<fews  well  adapted  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle,  which  are  irrigated  by  numerous  streams  and 
canals;  vines  and  mulbwry-trees  also  abound,  landed 
property  is  very  valuable  fn  this  district,  which  labours  how- 
ever under  two  disadvantages,  namely,  the  danger  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Po,  to  prevent  which  the  dykes  and  gates 
are  kept  in  constant  repair  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  air  in  summer. 

MA'NTOVA  (or  MANTUA),  the  Town  of.  is  on  an 
island  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lagoon  formed  by  the  Mincio»  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  causeways,  the  shortest  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  in 
length.  The  town  and  its  approaches  are  regularly  forti- 
fieiC  tnd  it  is  consideFed  the  strongest  fertreia  of  Italy.  The 
town  if  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  H^uares,  and  con- 
tains many  handsome  structures.  The  principal  buildings 
are— 1.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  with  many 
excellent  paintings,  chiefly  by  pupils  of  Giulio  Romano.  2. 
The  church  of  St.  Andrea,  raised  Dy  the  architect  Leon  Bat- 
tista  Alberti,  of  Florence,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  his  pupils,  and  with  the  mausolea  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  persons,  the  painter  Mantegna,  the  sculptor 
Sperandio,  the  botanist  Donato,  the  poetOmtelmi.  the  phi- 
losopher Pomponacio,  and  other  illustrious  Mantuans.  Giulio 
Romano  himself,  who,  as  painter,  architect,  and  engineer, 
has  enriched  Mantua  with  numerous  works  of  art,  is  buried 
in  the  church  of  Sl  Bamaba,  but  the  tombstone,  with  an 
inscription  over  his  grave,  has  been  oblitnated  in  recon- 
structing the  church.  The  house  of  Giulio  Romano,  built 
by  himself  is  still  standimz;  3.  The  church  of  Santa  Bar^ 
bara,  rich  in  paintings.  4.  The  public  library  and  museum : 
the  sculpture  gallery,  although  little  noticed,  is  next  in 
va', ue  to  those  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples ;  the  lilnary 
contains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  many  MSS.  5.  The 
(iucal  palace,  an  old,  vast,  inegular  structure,  partly  re- 
built by  Giulio  Romano,  with  some  good  paintings,  which 
bave  been  much  injured  during  the  various  sieges  and  inva- 
sions which  Mantua  has  undeigone.  The  portraits  of  the 
antiont  dukes  of  Mantua  were  Spattered  with  lime  in  1797 
by  the  political  fanatics  of  that  time,  who  testified  in  this 
rannner  their  hatred  of  j^nces.  6.  The  gates  and  bridges  of 
Mantua,  eepeoially  the  gate  dei  MuUni,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
7.  A  palaoe  ouUide  of  the  town,  called  '  of  the  T,*  because 
M»or«  H.y  it  ia  built  mnewhat  in  the  shape  of  that  letter,  < 
vhilrt  otiksrs  pntmd  that  the  name  ia  derived  ilnm  the  dia- 


lect word  .ejetto,'  which  means  a  drain  for  the  manb) 
waters  with  which  the  ground  was  eoeumbemL  Tlu 
structure  vras  originally  intended  for  stables  ftar  the  dukei 
Gonzaga,  but  under  the  direcUon  of  Giulio  Romano  it  gm 
into  a  vast  palace.  Hie  same  artist,  with  his  diseiphi 
painted  the  apartments,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Hall  m 
the  Giants,  and  contains  ■  representatioa  <^  tbe  defeat  of 
that  mytbcdc^ictd  race  by  Jupiter. 

Two  miles  firom  Mantna  is  the  vill^  of  ^etole,  vfaidi  a 
vague  tradition  reports  to  be  the  same  as  Andes,  ViTgiTi 
birthplace.  The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here,  called 
La  Virgiliana,  which  still  exists,  though  much  dilapidated 
The  town  of  Mantua  contains  about  25.000  infaabitsnt^ 
independent  of  the  garrison.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  s 
lyceum  and  a  gymnasium.  In  1 833  the  proxince  contained 
one  hundred  and  flfly-six  elementary  schools  for  male  chil- 
dren, and  ninety-seven  for  females.  (Serristori,  Sagga 
Statisiico.)  The  Jews,  who  are  several  thousands  in  nnm 
ber  in  Mantua,  have  their  own  schools  and  a  bouse  of  ie- 
diutry  sup^rted  by  themselves. 

The  origin  of  Mantua  is  lost  in  the  obseori^  of  the  ante- 
Roman  times.  Virgil  (J^n^  x.  SOI)  boasts  of  its  Etmseita 
origin,  its  fbrmer  power,  and  says  it  was  inhalrited  by  ihne 
different  races;  and  Pliny  the  elder  (iii.  19)  observes  tlitt 
it  was  the  only  relic  of  the  T^spadane  Etruscans,  tnm 
whom  it  passed  into  thefoww  of  the  Cenomani  Gaols,  wnA 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  GtA- 
pine  Gaul. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was  successirriy 
subject  to  the  Goths,  the  Longebards,  the  Franks,  and  tin 
German  emperors.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  assorted  ib 
freedom  as  an  independent  municipality,  like  the  otba 
Lombard  cities,  but  afterwards  became  subject  to  nstin 
tyrants  or  usurpers.  The  remaining  history  of  Mantna  is 
given  under  Gonzaga.. 
MANTUA.  [Lohbjuu>y;  Hanvota.] 
MANU  (a  word  which  implies  '  rational,'  from  am 
to  '  nndentand*),  according  to  a  judicious  Hindu  fletian, 
was  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  creating  deity  Brahmt,  the 
first  of  rational  beings,  and  the  proi^enitor  of  mankind,  wbo 
thence  are  called  MSnar<1s,  or  Manujfis  (offspring  of  Mann). 
To  this  primeval  sage,  tbe  fkther  of  the  human  nee,  aid 
consequently  their  patriarchal  ruler  and  legislator,  is  as- 
cribed a  celebrated  system  of  religious  aAd  civil  law.  wfaidh 
in  the  beginning  of  time  was  revealed  to  him  by  Brahmi,  xni 
has  been  nanded  down  by  tradition  to  tbe  present  age.  Is 
other  words,  the  Sanskrit  work  now  extant  and  indtscrioii- 
nately  called  Smriti  (tradition),  or  MinavadharmasSstn 
(the  Institutes  of  Menu),  is  deemed  by  the  Hindus  not  onlv 
the  oldest  but  at  the  same  time  the  holiest  text  after  tbe 
Vedas.  Before  these  pretensions  of  the  sacred  code  to  ao- 
tiqni^  and  authority  can  he  dnly  aiqnreeiated,  it  will  bt 
convenient  to  state  its  contents,  and  to  point  out  the  leadii^ 
features  of  a  ^tem  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  con- 
plicated  that  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to  dwell  upon  ia 
particular  precepts  without  entering  fully  into  tbe  laln'rinili 
of  Hindu  religion  and  ceremonies.  The  work  is  dWided 
into  the  twelve  following  chapters : — i..  On  the  creation ;  ii. 
On  education,  oi  on  the  first  order;  iiL,  On  marriage,  orn 
the  second  order;  iv.,  On  economics  and  private  motsli; 
v..  On  diet,  purification,  and  women ;  vL,  On  devotion,  « 
on  the  third  and  fourth  orders ;  vii..  On  government,  or  oo 
the  military  class ;  viiL,  On  judicature,  and  on  law,  private 
and  ariminal ;  ix..  On  the  oommercial  and  servile  claaes; 
X.,  On  the  mixed  classes,  and  on  time  of  distress ;  xi.  On 
penance  and  expiation ;  xii.  On  transmigration  and  final 
beatitude. 

Ve  shall  not  dwell  on  the  flnt  or  bst  diapter;  tbe  fim 
is  occupied  with  a  snmmaiy  of  the  oontents  of  tbe  whole 
coAe,  and  with  a  problem  of  cosmc^ony,  in  aocordance  with 
the  wild  and  foncifiil  conceptions  of  Hindu  metafdiysics  and 
natural  philosophy ;  tbe  twelfth  chapter  contains  a  delsiled 
system  of  metempsychosis  and  final  punislunents,  eloedy 
connected  with  the  institutes  of  temporal  law.  It  is  obviota 
that  either  a  strict  order  in  tbe  arrangement  of  the  judicial 
code  has  been  n^lected,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  mo- 
narchical and  civil  laws  (vii.-xi.)  bave  purposely  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  duties  contained  in  the  first  half  id 
the  work.  Tfaet«  'or  tbe  most  part  are  of  a  religions  cha- 
racter, being  engrat'ed  on  the  moat  rigid  distinction  of  esste^ 
and  therefore  totally  dependent  upon  the  hiermrcfaical  roles 
of  the  first  order,  by  which  even  thejQinutest  actnns  of  Gm 
infbrioc  dasses  ue  in^^^^d         «©g4<:  Jntkmt 
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the  main  atnicture  of  the  Brahminical,  and  in  Act  of  every 
liiemrehy  is  lai^ely  cemented,  and  into  those  generally  ab- 
surd and  often  ridiculous  ceremonies  inculcated  upon  the 
different  branches  of  society,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  they  were  evidently  congenial  to  the  religious  pr^u- 
dices,  and  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Hindus,  and 
that  most  of  them  had  long  been  sanctionod  when  the  sacred 
code  was  promulgated.  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  the 
author  himself,  who  professes  to  give  the  system  of  law  in 
its  full  extent,  and  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  four 
classes,  adding  that  immemorial  custom  is  transcendent 
law,  apprvnd  in  saeced  scripture^  and  that  sages  have 
embraced  good  usages  long  MtabliBhed.  liie  principal 
duties  of  the  fbnr  classes  in  general  are  stated  as  ftmows: — 
To  the  flrst,  or  sacerdotal  cfder,  the  supreme  ruler  as- 
signed the  duty  of  reading  the  Veda,  and  of  teaching  it ;  of 
^Ting  advice  to  kings,  or  saeriftcing  and  of  asaiatit^  otlura 
to  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms  and  of  receiving  gifts,  of  pro- 
moting justice  on  earth,  and  of  procurit^  happiness  here- 
after ;  in  short,  a  &ahmin  must  ever  be  intent  on  divine 
worship,  devotion,  austerity,  and  abstinence.  It  is  only  in 
case  of  need  that  he  is  allowed  to  support  himself  by  tillage 
or  traffic,  but  never  by  service  for  hire.  Although  he  is  by 
right  the  chief  of  the  whole  creation,  and.  whether  learned 
or  ignorant,  must  be  revered  as  a  powerful  divinity,  never- 
theless he  should  constantly  shun  worldly  honour,  and  rather 
seek  durespect  and  pover^. 

The  Ksfaatr^  or  mUitary  class,  is  bound  to  deboA  the 
people,  to  reed  the  Veda,  to  sacrifice  and  to  give  alms;  the 
Vauya  caste  to  cultivate  land,  to  keep  herds  and  flocka  of 
cattle,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  to  sacrifice,  to 
read  the  scriptures,  and  to  bestow  presents.  The  business 
of  the  fourth,  or  Sudra  class,  is  only  to  serve  the  three  upper 
orders,  and  chiefly  the  Brahmins. 

Now  in  these  four  classes,  which  maybe  called  the  pillars 
of  Hindu  society,  those  only  who  are  born  of  wives  equal 
in  caste  are  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  class  with 
their  fathers.  But  by  intermixture  and  marriage  with  , 
women  who  ought  not  to  be  married,  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  prescribed  duties,  a  great  number  of  impure  classes 
have  been  formed,  which  in  their  turn  are  obliged  to 
perform  strictly  the  special  rules  and  oUigationa  eiuoined 
on  their  eaat^  or  else  they  will  sink  to  a  still  lower  degree 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  These  mixed  classes  are 
enumerated  at  large  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and  prove  a  far 
advanced  state  of  civilization  by  the  very  great  variety  of  pro- 
fessions which  they  exhibit.  But  as  even  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  countries  are  asserted 
to  have  gradually  sprung  from  the  same  source,  we  need 
scarcely  remark  that  the  institution  of  caste  carried  to  this 
extent  must  be  altogether  imaginary ;  and  moreover  that  a 
system  of  law  founded  on  thme  vague  and  fonciful  ivinci- 
ples  must  be  a  partial  and  almost  degrading  one.  Hence 
the  punishment^  consisting  of  pecuniary  fines  and  confisca- 
tion of  property,  of  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  death,  of  exile 
and  loss  of  caste  (whieh  is  deemed  moral  death),  are  in- 
flicted according  to  thepriTilegee  of  the  diftrent  classes; 
in  general  these  punishtnents  are  slight  and  triflii^  for 
the  highest  order,  but  dreadfiilly  severe  and  eruel  for  the 
same  crimes  when  committed  by  an  individual  of-  inferior 
caste.  Thus  a  soldier  who  defames  a  priest  shall  be  fined  a 
hundred  panas,  a  merchant  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  a  me- 
chanic or  servile  man  shall  be  whipped ;  and  while  the 
slaying  of  a  Sudra  by  a  man  of  the  sacerdotal  class  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  killing  of  a  cat  or  dog,  the  murder  of 
a  Brahmin  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  he  who  barely  as- 
saults a  priest  with  intention  to  hurt  him  shall  be  whirled 
about  for  a  century  in  a  place  of  future  punishnient,  which 
is  described  as  *  a  dark  hell.' 

With  regard  to  the  penal  provlsmu  of  the  criminal  law 
we  shall  only  observe  that  in  most  <tf  them  the  principle  of 
retaliation  has  been  sanctioned;  fot  instance^  whoever 
breaks  a  dam  or  sluice,  by  whieh  an  inundation  would  he 
caused  (Buchanan,  Mytore,  i.  4),  shall  be  drowned;  an 
adulterer  shall  be  burned  on  an  iron  bed ;  a  cut-purse  is  to 
lose  two  fingers,  and  *  with  whatever  limb  a  thief  commits 
the  offbnce,  even  that  limb  shall  the  king  amputate*  (viii. 
334;  ix.  273,  ff.).  Nevertheless  most  of  the  punishments 
may  bo  commuted  for  pecuniary  fines ;  and  in  case  a  tem- 
poral chastisement  proves  unavailing,  threats  of  future  pain 
arc  often  held  out  A  priest  may  by  muttering  impieca- 
tioDs  and  holy  charms  ehastise  those  who  iigura  aim,  with- 


out complaining  to  the  king.   In  short  the  first  part  of  tUo 
sacred  code  >s  entirely  what  we  should  call  Iiieratical. 
This  character  is  apparent  not  only  in  its  inflexible  severity 
where  religicvi  and  its  ministers  are  concerned,  and  the 
well-calculated  distinction  of  castes,  by  which  a  free  in 
tercourse  between  the  members  of  society  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  consequently  a  more  close  dependence  on  the 
priesthood  ensured,  but  also  in  the  spirit  of  sublime  de- 
votion, of  beuevolence  and  tenderness  to  all  sentient  crea 
tures,  by  which  sacerdotal  institutes  arc  generally  distin 
guished. 

The  second  part  of  the  oode,  containing  the  monarchical 
and  civil  laws,  is  more  congenial  to  social  order,  and  al- 
though the  same  spirit  of  hierarchy  prevails,  it  is  often 
checked  by  roles  of  a  sound  policy  and  of  regular  admini* 
stration.  The  king,  born  in  the  militaty  cdass,  is  form^  of 
particles  drawn  &om  tha  substance  of  the  guardian  deities; 
surpassing  all  mortals  in  glory,  he  is  himself  a  divinity  in  a 
human  shape,  and  consequently  he  must  be  the  protector 
of  all  classes  who  discharge  their  duty  (7,  4.  9,  301  ff). 
'  He  must  invariably  speak  truth  and  never  transgress  the 
rule  of  strict  justice ;  but  as  just  punishment  cannot  be  in- 
flicted by  an  ignorant  and  covetous  king,  he  has  to  learn 
the  science  of  criminal  justice  and  of  policy,  the  system  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  and  sublime  theological  truth  from 
learned  priests,  and  fVom  the  people  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture, oommerce,  and  other  practical  arts.*  Nothing  is  so  often 
and  so  strongly  inculcated  by  Manuas  the  equity  andjustice 
of  kings  in  protecting  the  property  of  their  subjects  against 
fraud  and  violence.  For  this  purpose  the  jnrince  sluul  ap- 
point a  governor  of  one  town  with  its  district^  another  of 
ten  towns,  of  twenty,  of  a  hundred,  and  above  all  these  in- 
ferior authorities,  a  high  officer,  whom  we  may  perhaps  call 
a  lord-lieutenant,  over  each  thousand  towns.  Also,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  being  oppressed,  a  superintendent  of  all 
affairs  shul  be  estabUshoa  in  every  large  town  to  inspect 
the  inferior  officers.  A  large  number  of  laws  for  the  mer- 
cantile tribe,  with  rigorous  regulations  about  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  marketable  things,  about  weights  and  measures, 
tolls  and  freights  fur  boats  passing  up  and  down  rivers ;  the 
severe  punishment  of  robbers  and  of  those  who  will  not 
restore  loans  and  deposits,  and  the  most  subtle  definitions 
of  the  law  of  inheritance—all  tend  to  show  that,  bow- 
ever  lestricted  by  the  rules  of  caste  the  social  and  pei^ 
sonal  etm^tion  of  an  individual  might  be,  his  property 
at  least  was  respected  and  held  inviolable.  As  to  the 
lam  of  succession,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
probably  derived  from  antient  patriarchal  manners, 
that,  if  possible,  the  whole  property  of  the  family  should  be 
kept  together.  Accordingly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
eldest  son  may  take  entira  possession  of  the  patrimony,  and 
the  others  may  live  under  him,  unless  they  choose  to  separate. 
In  this  case,  the  widow  and  such  persons  as  by  crimes  or 
mental  and  corporal  defects  are  legally  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation, being  provided  for,  the  heritage  is  divided  into 
portions  according  to  the  minute  and  almost  endless  variety 
of  regulations  by  which,  owing  to  the  real  or  imaginary  in 
twmarriage  and  mixture  of  classes,  this  part  of  Hindu  law 
haa  become  extremely  abstruse  and  intricate.  Property 
betongine  to  a  sacerdotal  student  and  to  a  minor  must  be 
guarded  by  the  king,  until  the  owner  shall  have  concluded 
his  studentship,  or  until  his  infancy  shall  have  ceased  in  his 
sixteenth  year.  No  tax  is  levied  or  charge  made  for  this 
trusteeship  nor  for  any  tuition  whatsoever;  and  except  cus- 
tom-duties and  market-taxes,  the  only  legal  tax  or  annual 
revenue  which  a  sovereign  may  receive  from  his  whole  do- 
minion through  his  collectors  is  imposed  on  the  mercantile 
and  agricultural  classes.  He  may  teke  either  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  crops,  or  an  eighth,  and  in  time  of  distress  even 
a  fourth  part,  but  in  every  respect  he  must  act  like  a  father 
to  his  people.  (7,  80, 10,  118  ff.)  Serving  men,  artisans, 
and  mechanics  never  pay  taxes,  but  they  must  occasionally 
assist  by  their  labour  when  needed.  According  to  a  theory 
most  rigorously  supported  in  a  rude  state  of  feudal  and 
despotic  government,  by  several  Hindu  lawgivers  of  modern 
times,  and  even  by  a  passage  in  Strabo,  the  kin^  has  been 
declared  sole  possessor  of  the  soil  {Digest  qf  Hindu  Law, 
1,  460 ;  Strabo,  p.  1030,  San  <U  q  $aai)Mfi  iraaa).  But 
although  the  sovereign's  right  to  an  annual  ground-rent, 
and  his  gifts  of  land,  so  often  recorded  in  inscriptions  and 
written  documents,  may  originally  have  been  founded  on 
such  a  doctrine,  its  practical  applicmtiou  would  have  proved 
-ineffsetual,  and  in  net  it,  is  nQY^mt  «dop|edju«Levenwn^ 
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ttoned  by  tbe  sacred  code.  On  the  contrary,  it  h  espretsly 
stated  ua  rule  laid  down  byanttents^eB,that  oultivatadland 
shall  be  the  property  of  him  who  has  cut  away  the  wood,  or 
who  hss  deared  and  tilled  it  <9, 44).  Toprore  tbe  int iolability 
of  tbe  tenure  of  land,  in  which  the  proprietor  is  rather  pro- 
tected than  limited  by  government,  many  special  lavs  might 
be  produced,  such  as  (hose  concerning  landmarks  and 
boundaries,  ihe  common  ponds  by  which  the  fields  are 
watered,  the  punishment  inSicted  on  herdsmen  and  owners 
for  injuring  cattle;  and  so  far  is  the  agricultural  tenant 
from  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  that  even  if  land 
be  injured  by  hts  neglect,  be  only  be  punished  by  a 
heavier  tax. 

The  most  striking  feature  by  which,  ou  the  whole  and 
notwithstanding  its  many  ];laring  defects,  this  code  is  dis- 
tinguished, is  the  ligour  ana  purity  of  its  morals. 
A  complete  system  of  ethics  mieht  be  gathered  ftom  tbe 
scattered  moral  sentences,  of  which  we  su^oin  the  following 
few  examples.  'Letnotamanbequeruloiu,eTenthougfain 
pain ;  let  him  not  injure  another  in  deed  orin  thou^t,  let  him 
not  even  utter  a  word  by  which  his  fellow-creature  may  suffer 
uneasiness  (2,  161).  Jm  him  bear  a  reproachAil  speech 
with  patience ;  let  him  speak  reproachfully  to  no  man ;  with 
an  angry  man  let  him  not  in  return  be  angry ;  abused,  let  him 
speak  mildly  (6,  47).  Let  him  say  what  is  true,  but  let  him 
say  what  is  pleasing  ;  let  him  speak  no  disagreeable  truth, 
nor  let  him  speak  agreeable  falsehood  (4,  138  ff.).  Though 
oppredsed  by  penury,  in  consequence  of  his  righteous  deal- 
ings, let  him  never  give  his  mind  to  unrighteousness  (4, 
171);  let  him  be  firm  in  his  contentment  and  check  all 
desire  of  acquiring  more  than  he  possesses,  fcr  happiness 
has  its  root  m  content,  and  discontent  is  the  root  of  misery 
(4,  12).  A  wise  man  should  constantly  dischaige  all  the 
moral  duties  though  he  perform  not  constantly  Uie  cere- 
monies of  religion  (4,  204);  he  should  act  without  any  view 
of  reward,  and  constantly  shun  religious  hypocrisy,  for  he 
who  describes  himself  to  worthy  men  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  truth  id  the  most  sinflil  wretch  in  the  world;  he  is  the 
worst  of  thieves,  a  stealer  of  minds  (4,  255)  Even  here 
below  an  unjust  man  attains  no  felicity,  nor  he  whose 
wealth  proceeds  from  giving  Mso  evidence;  for  the  soul 
itself  is  its  own  witness:  offend  not  thy  soul,  the  supreme 
internal  wilness  of  men.  The  sinfiil  have  said  in  their 
hearts,  *'  No  one  sees  us."  Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  see 
them,  and  so  does  the  spirit  within  their  breasts  (4,  170,  8, 
84).  He  who  perseveres  in  good  actions,  in  subduing  his 
passions,  in  bestowing  gifts,  in  gentleness  of  manners,  who 
bears  hardships  patientljr,  who  associates  not  with  the 
malignant,  who  gives  pain  to  no  sentient  being,  obtains 
final  beatitude  (4,  246 ;  12,  10).  Single  is  each  man  bom, 
single  he  dies,  single  he  receives  the  reward  of  his  good,  and 
single  the  punishment  of  his  evil  deeds.  When  he  leaves 
his  corpse,  like  a  log  or  lump  of  clay  on  the  ground,  his 
kindred  retire  with  averted  facei<,  but  his  virtue  accompanies 
his  soul'  (4,  240).  The  principal  moral  duties  in  general 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  passc^:  '  The  avoiding 
of  all  injury  to  animated  beings,  veracity,  the  abstaining  from 
theft  and  from  umust  seizure  of  property,  cleanliness  and 
command  over  the  bodily  oi^ans,  form  the  compendious 
system  of  duty,  which  Hanu  has  ordained  for  the  four 
cla8ses*(I0<  63).  To  conclude  with  the  wwds  of  Sir  William 
Jones  ■  *  The  work  contains  abundance  of  curious  matter, 
extremely  interesting  both  to  speculative  lawyers  and  anti- 
quaries, with  many  beauties  which  need  not  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  with  many  blemishes  which  cannot  be  justified  or 
palliated ;  it  is  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  both 
indeed  limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conspiring  to  give  mutual 
support.' 

The  time  at  which  the  laws  of  Manu  were  composed  is 
wholly  uncertain,  and  it  was  only  from  conjecture  that  the 
eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  whom  we  have  just  named  fixed 
the  twelf\h  century  b.c.  as  the  probable  epoch  of  their  com- 
position. Generally  speaking  we  may  safely  pronounce  it 
the  code  of  an  already  reSuM  and  enlightened  people,  and 
the  work  itself  hears  ample  testimony  that  a  very  ad- 
vanced degree  of  civiliiatwn  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Hindus  when  these  laws  were  promulgated.  For  produc- 
ing every  article  of  luxury  an  immensevariety  of  professions 
would  be  required.  And  as  a  Budra  deciding  causes  of  law, 
and  even  a  Sudra-king,  are  mentioned  (4,  61;  8,  21), 
and  as  king  Vena  is  censured  for  having  given  rise  to  a 
confbsion  of  chtsses  (9.  66),  it  would  seem  that  the  order 
•f  thix^  waa  then  tmdj  Aa  laae  as  in  nwdnu  tinei,  ia 


which,  aeoHding  to  the  remarit  of  a  jodidna  ahtmr 
'  every  profession,  with  fiew  eweptbiu,  b  opea  ii 
every  deseription  of  persomi,  and  tbe  dinxDMciMK 
arising  from  reltgioos  pngndiees  ii  not  greiier  il« 
what  exists  in  Great  Britain  from  the  e&ds  of  ■oBiml 
and  corporatiMi  laws.*  (Cokfaooke,  AomrJIt  oa  £ 
bandry  and  Jniemal  Commerce  of  Bm^d,  Loud.  i|g(, 
p.  1 74  ;  Rickards's  India,  or  Faett  t^miUed  (o  JSp. 
trate  the  Character  and  Condition  the  NoUk  hkii- 
/anf«,  London,  1828.)  Even  intellectual  eulbin  iilbiiiij^ 
have  made  considerable  progress:  tbe  Vedst sn siiUtt, 
and  must  be  read,  with  acoents  and  letters  well  pronmnwi- 
heretical  books  are  mentkmed  (2,11X  k^l  quedionaM 
be  decided  by  arguments  and  rules  drawn  fnMnkxtluijti 
and  from  written  codes  (8, 3),  and  wriUen  edicts  of  kifi 
w«re  by  their  fret^uency  liable  to  fo^ry  (9, 232).  Bu 
after  aU,  uid  what  la  moat  important,  the  burning  of  mdm 
ii  totally  unknown:  on  the  oontrary,  a  widevitlipai 
bound  to  devote  henelf  to  pious  austerity,  and  mv  mis 
lawfully  married  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased 
as  she  could  marry  any  other  man  during  the  reign  of  ki| 
Vena  (3,  173;  5.  157).  Now  the  duties  of  &  Sstti,  n 
minutely  detailed  in  works  of  later  date,  could  not  pos^j 
be  omitted  in  a  sacred  code  of  law,  and  therefore  tag 
seems  at  least  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  India  by  the  Mice 
donians,  who  were  frilly  acquainted  with  these  borridEiBv 
flees. 

The  learned  Hindus  agree  that  many  Iswi  ensdcdlrr 
Manu  were  confined  to  tbe  first  three  ages  of  the  voiliud 
have  no  force  in  the  present  age ;  some  of  them  bsre  Wi 
abolished  or  modiHed  l^  lUMequent  Hindu  Isiam 
according  to  whom  tiie  work  is  rather  to  he  bomnMAB 
to  be  strictly  followed.  In  feet  for  a  Ions  time  itbailinMl 
only  a  very  umII  part  of  the  juridical  system,  snd  br 
be  considered  as  the  oldest  text-book  of  law  exisat,  a  a 
the  Hindu  'Institutes,'  preparatOTytotheoopioua'Ugtft,' 
*  Pandects,'  and  other  legal  works  now  in  use  among  the 
different  juridical  schools  in  India.  (Ellis,  inMo^ 
TVaneaettoru,  vol  i.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  Hindu  1m, 
prineipalU/  with  r^erence  to  such  portions  of  it  at  eaum 
the  Admtnietration  of  Juttiee  in  the  King's  Cowtia 
India,  Lond.  1630.) 

The  '  Institutes'  of  Hindu  law,  or  the  *  OrdinuMid 
Manu,'  were  verbally  translated  from  the  origiaal  bf&r 
William  Jones.  1794.  The  Sanskrit  text  with  thegWil 
K'lUflkabhatta  waa  published  at  Calcutta  m  1813,  uii 
new  edition  of  the  metrical  text,  together  irith  Sir  Vffita 
Jones's  translation,  carefully  collated  with  tbe  (npul,n 
prepared  by  Sur  Graves  Haughton,  1822,  1825.  Anntki 
valuable  edition,  with  select  notes  and  a  French  iottisR* 
tion,  by  Loiseleor  des  Longehampa,  waa  published  it  S» 
burg  in  1830. 

MANUCODIA'TA.   [BnuM  of  Faruhu.  fcL  ic  f 

420.1 

MANUEL,  NICLAUS,  who  claims  notice  not  aijv 
an  artist,  but  as  s  Poet  and  author,  and  one  who  loet  ii 
active  part  in  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  irssbontf 
Bern  in  1 484.  His  real  name  is  conjectured  by  his  nts* 
biographer,  Dr.  Gruneisen,  to  have  been  AUemm,  bat  a 
he  was  illc^timate,  it  was,  for  family  reasou,  chsi^^ 
grammatically  mto  that  of  ManueL  It  is  fhrtber  tuj^ 
tured  that  he  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  gnnttv. 
Thiiring  Frickart.  Having  made  choice  of  painting  a  > 
profession,  he  studied  the  art  at  Colmar,  under  tbe  ^ 
cessors  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Schon,  until  tbe  a 
Titian  attracted  him  to  Venice,  where  be  became  ou  d^ 
pupils.  This  period  is  fixed  by  his  bi(^;rapher  sb<nt  >^ 
year  1511,  at  which  time  he  was  married.  Heitixi^'' 
have  assisted  Holbein,  in  1515,  in  bis  'Dance  of  Death 
this  is  very  questionable,  because  he  was  himself  em^- 
at  that  time  in  painting  tbe  same  subject  at  Bem,vlim^ 
executed  in  ft«sco  in  tbe  cloister  of  the  DominicsDL  w 
also  ornamented  his  own  bouse  with  a  large  frew.Bg'' 
senting  Solomon  worshipiang  idols.  But  of  these  snd 
other  of  his  works  uothmg  new  remains  except  soisev 
water-colour  copies  {>reswved  in  the  librao'  st  Bi^vJ 
seems  however  that  his  pffincil  did  not  bring  bits  scwtfi 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  fomily.  on  which  aecosni 
solved  to  try  to  advance  himself  in  military  and 
affairs.  He  served,  as  quarter-master  or  conmiissaiy.aB^ 
the  Swiss  allies  who  assisted  Francis  I.  in  his  ex]X^ 
against  Milan,  1522.  and  was  present  both  at  tbs 
of  Novaxa  and  tho  battle  of  B^tOf . Jn^fttfoDnnVl' 
Digitized  by  VjUOy  It. 
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n«  was  chosen  landvogt  of  Erlach ;  and  from  the  year  1 526 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation. From  this  period  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 
that  cause,  and  to  his  various  public  employments.  He 
died  in  1630,  when  only  46  years  of  age. 

Ai  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  1300,  by 
various  popular  poems  and  lonsis  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  full 
of  humour  and  snaro  satire.  Hu  *  Fastnaditspiele,*  or  Dra- 
matic Moralities  and  Mysteries^  which  he  began  to  compose 
ftbout  1522,  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities,  in  which,  as 
may  be  almost  taken  for  granted,  his  polemical  pieces  in 
supp<^  of  the  Reformation  were  not  at  all  deficient. 

MANUEL,  FRANCISCO,  one  of  the  moat  enunent  of 
the  modern  poets  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1734. 
His  first  study  was  music,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature,  and  more  especially  to  poetry,  his 
talent  for  which  obtained  him  many  admirers,  and  also  some 
enemies  and  persecutors.  His  enemies  accused  him  not 
only  of  entertaining  exceedingly  heretical  opinions,  but  of 
opcnily  professing  his  contempt  for  the  church,  alleging 
against  him  his  arguments  in  favour  of  toleration,  his  fVee 
remarks  on  the  monks,  and,  not  least  of  all,  his  translation 
of  Moliire's  *  Tartuffe.*  Being  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Inquisition,  instead  uf  obeying  the  man^te  of  the  Holy 
Office,  he  attacked  and  diurmed  the  agent  sent  to  mpre- 
hend  him,  and  saved  himself  by  immediate  flight  to  Paris, 
in  17S8;  in  which  city  he  resided  till  February  35,  1819, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Though  a  zealous  cultivator  of  the  purest  models  of  Por- 
tuguese literature  and  poetiy,  Manuel  vras  a  no  less  ardent 
admirer  of  the  classics.  His  veneration  for  the  writers  of 
antiquity  was  in  some  degree  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  led 
him  to  regard  them  rather  as  models  invariably  to  be  fol- 
lowed, ihui  as  studies  upon  which  a  sound  poetical  taste  is 
to  be  ibnned.  And  to  this  predilection  for  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity is  to  be  ascribed  his  dislike  to  rhyme.  Nevertheless 
his  merits  and  excellencies  are  und«iiid)Ie ;  and  it  has  been 
said  uf  him  that  no  Portuguese  poet  or  writer  since  the  time 
jf  C^moens  did  so  much  for  the  language,  in  which  respect 
his  services  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  a  whole  aca-' 
demy.  He  excelled  in  lyric  and  satiric  poeti-y,  and  among 
his  productions  of  the  former  class  his  odes  to  D'Albu- 
querque  and  Washington  are  deservedly  admired  for  their 
sublimity  and  gmndeur.  Many  of  his  epistles,  tales,  and 
fables  are  also  stamped  by  merit,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
The  services  which  he  further  performed  for  Portuguese 
literature  were  very  considerable,  for  he  produced  admi- 
rable versions  of  Wicland's  *  Oberon,*  '  Silius  Italicus,' 
Chateaubriand's  *  Martyn,'  and  La  Fontaine's  '  Fables.' 
like  his  original  compositions,  these  translations  are  distin- 

fuished  by  singular  purity  of  style,  carried  occaaionalty  per- 
aps  rather  too  far,  as  his  horror  of  Gallioisms  and  new- 
coined  expressions  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  obsolete 
words,  which  caxry  with  tbem  something  like  an  appeal^ 
ance  of  pedantry  and  affectation. 

MANUMISSION.  [Libertiitos;  Slave.} 
MANURE.  Every  substance  which  has  been  used  to 
improve  the  natural  soil,  or  to  restore  to  it  the  fertility 
which  is  diminished  by  the  crops  annually  carried  away,  has 
been  included  in  the  name  of  manure.  Thus  chalk,  marl, 
clay,  and  even  sand,  when  added  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  its  texture,  have  been  railed  manures;  and 
some  confusion  has  arisen  in  our  ideas  in  consequence  of 
applying  the  same  word  to  signify  things  which  are  essen- 
tial!^ dtfTerant  The  French  have  a  term  by  which  they 
distinguish  tlie  substances  .which  merely  improve  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  the  soil  fWim  those  which  act  more 
directly  in  nourishing  the  plants  which  grow  in  it.  The 
former  of  these  they  call  amendementt,  and  the  latter  engrais. 
For  want  of  another  word  there  might  be  no  impropriety  in 
adopting  the  first  of  these,  instead  of  the  vaguer  term  of 
*  improving  manures,*  retaining  the  word '  manures' for  those 
which  are  considered  as  stimulating  or  nourishing,  and 
which  are  usually  called  enriching  manures. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  practical  agriculturists  that  the  ' 
texture  of  the  soil  and  the  proportions  of  the  earths  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  the  first  and  most  important  con- 
ditions of  its  productive  powers.  Where  there  is  a  good 
natural  loam  which  retains  moisture  without  becoming  wet 
or  overcharged  with  it,  and  permits  the  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  pervade  it,  the  crops  cannot  ftil  to  be 
mote  certain  and  remunerating  than  in  loose  sands  or  tena- 
cioua  eUyai  however  f  ioh  they  may  be  in  those  inbttances 


which  are  supposed  to  supply  the  elements  from  which  th«i 
juices  of  plants  are  chiefly  composed.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  best  texture  of  soil  will  not  pro- 
duce good  crops  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  help  of 
dung  or  other  rich  manures  to  reoniit  the  loss  pcodueed  bjr 
vegetation. 

The  various  means  of  impraving  the  totture,  aueh  ai 
tillage  and  the  mixtare  of  earths,  are  treated  of  lepftp 
rately.  [Loah  ;  Marl  ;  Soil  ;  Tillage.]  We  shall  here 
confine  our  observations  to  that  class  of  maniures  whioh 
stimulate  or  enrich  the  at:  11. 

There  are  some  su'iistances  which  evidently  belong  to 
both  classes  of  manure.  Of  these  lime,  either  in  its  eauatio 
state  of  quick-lime,  or  its  milder  fann  of  a  carbonate  or 
chalk,  is  the  principal.  Lime,  being  an  earth  less  porous 
than  sand,  and  more  so  than  clay,  has  an  improving  efiect 
on  soils  in  which  either  sand  or  clay  prevsiLs ;  but  it  has 
also  a  chemical  efiect  as  an  alkaline  earth,  and,  considered 
in  this  light,  it  acts  on  the  soil  in  a  pecuUar  manner,  and 
greatly  assists  the  effect  of  enriching  manures,  whioh  ace 
all  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

lime  as  a  manure  acta  moat  powerAiUyin  its  eaustie 
state,  that  is,  wh«i  deprived  of  the  eaxbonie  acid  which  ii 
generally  united  with  it  The  carbonic  acid  ia  expelled  by 
the  heat  of  a  ftimace  or  kiln,  and  limestone  or  marble  is  by 
this  means  reduced  to  the  state  of  quick-lime.  The  water 
of  crystalliz^ion,  which  makes  the  particles  of  marble  or 
limestone  adhere  in  a  solid  form,  is  driven  out  by  the 
he^  whioh  reduces  it  to  a  light  porous  atone,  very  readily 
pulverized,  and  having  so  strong  an  attraction  for  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  that,  if  it  be  left  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere for  any  length  of  time,  it  absortn  both  firom  it,  and 
gradually  returns  to  the  state  of  hydrate  and  carbonate,  or 
lime  united  with  water  and  carbon,  wiUi  this  difference,  that 
it  is  now  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  instead  of  a  hard  itoiw. 

Lime  newly  burnt  has  a  pcenliar  effect  uptm  all  organic 
matter,  wfaicb  it  burns  or  diisolvm  by  taking  ttom  it  a 
portion  of  the  water  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  con- 
tains. On  humus,  which  is  the  result  of  animal  and  vege- 
table decay  in  lite  earth,  it  has  a  peculiar  efiect,  rendering 
it  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  St  to  enter  the  minute  fibres 
of  the  roots  of  plants.  This  circumstance  is  jwobably  the 
secret  of  all  the  wonderful  effects  of  lime  on  certain  soils, 
while  it  appears  almost  inactive  in  others.  In  some  places, 
where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  poor,  being  evidently  a  pure 
silicious  sand  washed  by  the  sea  or  by  Hvers,  lime  is  found 
to  do  no  good ;  but  on  the  rich  alluviid  days,  which  contain 
much  organic  matter,  it  is  the  beat  of  manures,  both  in  a 
caustic  and  mild  state. 

Caustic  lime  readily  mutes  with  the  half-deoompoMd 
fibres  of  vegetable  matter,  snch  as  straw,  heath,  ana  th« 
like ;  it  helps  their  decomposition  and  accelerates  it ;  by  ita 
means  the  dead  fibres  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  wbkb 
remain  in  the  earth  when  the  plant  is  removed,  become 
soluble ;  and  their  elements,  entering  into  new  combina. 
tions,  supply  the  materials  for  the  various  v^table  sub- 
stances which  are  naturally  produced.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  store  of  organic  matter  or  humus  in  the  soil,  lime  will 
be  an  excellent  manure ;  as  soon  as  this  is  exhausted,  it 
will  only  add  to  the  sterility  by  destroying  every  fibre  which 
the  seed  might  throw  out  from  its  own  substance  by  the 
assistance  of  light  and  moisture.  This  will  account  for  the 
various  reports  which  have  been  made  at  dilbrent  times  of 
the  effect  a  hme  when  put  on  land.  In  some  instances  the 
quantity  which  might  be  safely  used  appeared  almost  un- 
limited, in  others  a  very  small  portion  exuustad  the  powers 
of  the  soil. 

Agricultural  experiments  are  seldom  conducted  with 
sufficient  precision.  The  man  of  science  in  his  study  ope- 
rates on  a  minute  portion  ttf  soil,  and  his  experiments  on 
vegetation  are  carried  on  at  best  in  a  few  feet  of  garden- 
ground.  The  fiirmer  is  occupied  with  too  many  things  to 
mark  the  minute  differences  which  affect  the  results.  Where 
lime  has  been  found  usefhl.  and  a  good  crop  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  abundant  use  of  it,  land  is  limed  as  often  as 
nn  be  done,  with  the  same  expectation  of  success.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  chalking  and  marling:  if  one  applica- 
tion has  done  good,  another,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  equally 
beneficial.  On  the  same  principle  the  quaek  doctors  pr^ 
tend  that  their  medicines  not  only  cure  the  diseased,  but 
should  also  be  taken  continually  by  persons  in  healdi  to 
prevent  disease.  The  ignorant  only  are  tfacudupes  itf  Utea* 
prol!»iona.  Lirnt  ia  amost  g»^^ni^^)^^ 
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fnpuly  ^lied.  moit  benellciil  j  but  it  mi^  booome  inaU 
or  even  wniout,  when  applied  iqjudicionily. 

The  properly  to  which  lime  owes  it«  chief  power  in  pzo- 
moting  Tegetation  is,  its  combining  with  certain  dements  of 
decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  forming  a  com- 
pound which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  which  attracts  carbonic 
Mid  and  moiature  from  the  atmosphere.   This  substance  is 
readily  taken  up  into  tlie  sap  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and 
supplies  the  plant  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
which  are  the  elements  of  all  vegetable  sulwtances.  if  we 
except  a  fbw  which  also  contain  nitn^n,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  atmosphere    Thus  we  see  that  air, 
wator,  and  carbonic  aoid  are  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  ele- 
nentiitf  vegetables,  and  that  the  use  o{  the  lime  is  chiefly  to 
fteiliUktetbe  absorption  of  these  element*,  besides  depositing 
averymionte  portion  of  the  pure  earth  in  certain  parts  of  the 
vegetable.  Thus  far  lime  acts  as  a  solvent,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  alkaline  ealts,  which,  in  a  much  smaller  quantity, 
vould  have  the  lame  effect.  The  alkalies  are  seldom  used  as 
manure  in  a  pure  state,  but  they  abound  in  ashes,  sea-weeds, 
and  all  woody  fibres  of  vegetables ;  and  when  these  are 
used  as  manures,  the  alkali  produces  its  effect.  Lime, 
being  so  much  more  abundant,  and  obtained  at  compa- 
ratively little  cost,  is  pref^red.    But  lima,  besides  its 
effect  on  the  humus  in  the  soil,  aets  also  on  the  clay  which 
it  may  contain ;  and  where  this  is  abundant,  its  effect  is 
most  beneAcial,    For  this  purpose  it  need  not  be  in  a 
oausCio  state ;  and  ehalfc,  which  can  be  used  in  much  greatar 
quantity,  from  ita  abiutdanoe  in  many  parts  of  England, 
eflbcts  a  much  mne  permanent  impriovement  in  Uie  soiL 
But  chalk  acta  also  chemically  wharever  acids  exist  in  too 
l^at  abundanee,  whetfaw  they  be  mineral  or  vegetable: 
it  neutralises  these  acids,  and  in  doing  so  generally 
gives  out  some  of  the  earbonio  aoid  which  it  is  combined 
with:  and  this,  before  it  is  quite  expanded  into  gas,  is 
readily  taken  up  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  earri^  into 
the  vessels  of  the  plants,  where  it  deposits  the  carbon, 
letting  the  oz^iaa  eaeape  by  the  pores  of  the  bark  and 
leaves. 

Where  limestone  is  abundant,  and  the  burning  of  it  is 
expensive,  it  is  sometimes  broken  and  pounded  fine :  in  this 
state  it  ia  of  great  use  in  stiff  soils.  At  first  it  acts  merely 
mechanioally,  as  fine  wai  woald  do;  but  gradually  pul- 
verising and.  meeting  with  aoidi»  ita  chemioal  e&cta  faeoome 
apparent 

The  use  of  qnick-lime  in  rendering  inert  vegetable 
fttares  soluble,  and  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substanoes,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  agriculture. 
Substances  may  be  rendered  highly  enriching  in  a  short 
time,  which,  without  it,  would  have  lain  long  dormant  in  the 
■oil  or  the  dung-heap.  Its  effects  in  this  way  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  when  we  treat  of  composts. 

Wherever  there  is  peaty  matter  in  the  soil,  which, 
owing  to  the  tannin  principle  which  it  contains,  is,  by 
itsel^^  perfectly  incapable  of  putrefaction,  lime  is  the 
true  remedy.  Assisted  by  fiHUlent  matter  to  produce  a 
dcKiee  of  heat  and  fbnnentation  in  it,  lime  soon  dis- 
solves peat  and  eonverts  it  into  real  hamus,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  food  for  vwetation.  The  ashes  of  burnt 
peat  act  in  a  diflbrent  way ;  they  oontain  alkaUne  salts  and 
earths  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  They  do  not  furniah 
any  substanoa  from  which  a  plant  derives  its  chief  increase 
in  bulk,  but  they  serve  to  prepare  other  substances  in  the 
earth  and  convert  them  into  manure.  They  have  also  some 
effoct  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the  vesseU  which  elabo- 
rate the  different  juices,  as  culinary  salt  has  on  the  stomach 
of  most  animals.  At  least  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
so  from  analogy  in  the  absence  uf  positive  proof.  From  all 
this  the  practical  use  of  lime,  chalk,  or  ashes  is  readily 
deduced.  In  a  very  stiff  clay,  chalk  or  lime  will  render 
it  much  more  porous,  and  admit  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  will  eorrect  aotdity  and  assist  the  nutritions  effects 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Quiokrlime  spread  on 
a  soil  abounding  in  vegotaUe  matter  will  make  it  active  by 
dissolving  the  half-deoompoeed  fibres  and  converting  them 
into  a  soluble  mncilage:  being  extremely  minutely  divided 
by  its  property  of  attracting  moisture  rapidly,  a  very  small 
quantity  produces  an  immediate  effect.  Hence  it  is  i;ene- 
raUy  spread  over  fiiUows  or  clover-leys,  which  are  preparing 
for  wheatrsowing.  If  it  were  put  on  the  land  long  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  it  would  have  lost  its  chief  power  by  at- 
tracting earbonie  a^  and  tetoraing  to  the  state  of  carbonate 

ehwk,aBd  aUtbaaaipaiiaeof  bumhv  vonld  be  thrown 


away,  socoept  as  br  as  it  hu  tboroogfaly  pnlvariMd  it  B« 
firost  does  this  with  chalk  tpnad  GbIm*  wintn'  at  a  mn^ 
cheaper  rate ;  and  a  good  dressing  with  chalk  wiU  last  n 
the  soil,  and  its  effects  be  preserved,  many  years  after  all 
the  lime  would  have  disappeared.  It  is  thoefore  a  matter 
of  mere  experiment  and  calculation  whether  it  be  more 
profitable  to  put  ten  waggon-loads  of  chalk  on  an  acreo. 
stiff  clay,  or  one  or  two  waggon-loads  of  quick-lime.  Tt 
the  soil  be  very  tenacious,  the  chalk  will  probably  be  the 
most  profitable  in  the  end  as  well  as  the  cheapest ;  but  for 
a  fow  (Tops  the  lime  may  appear  to  have  the  adVantage. 
Everything  depends  on  situation,  and  the  comparaliK 
focility  with  which  lime  and  chalk  can  be  procured. 

On  pow  sands  chalk  will  be  found  to  produce  a  greater 
and  mwe  permanent  improvement  than  the  same  vahia  ia 
lime,  which,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  clay  or  v^etable  sab- 
stances,  will  not  he  of  great  use  on  such  soils.  When  mar 
can  be  procured,  or  clay  and  chalk,  these  will  be  the  bed 
correctives  for  the  porous  nature  of  sand,  whether  mixed 
by  nature  or  artificially.  But  marls  are  chiefly  amendment^ 
and  as  such  will  be  noticed  separately.  ^jlBl.] 

The  substances  which  have  generally  been  used  as  ma- 
nures are  numerous  and  various,  and  hare  been  diviikd 
into  stimulating  and  nourishing  manures.  All  saline  sub- 
stances are  ranked  under  the  mit^  and  all  organic  matter 
under  the  second. 

When  ignorance  sheltered  itself  under  vague  terms,  tbe 
fertility  of^ the  soil  was  attributed  to  the  general  term  'salt' 
at  'nitre,*  both  very  undefined  substances,  which  led  to 
errors  instead  of  promoting  the  investigation  of  buth 
observation.  Nitre  was  supposed  to  exist  in  dews,  raia^ 
and  snow.  All  v^etables  were  supposed  to  oonaist  of  ssb 
and  earth,  or  more  properly  of  soluble  and  insoluble  si^ 
stances,  and  on  this  uncertain  foundation  tbeori^  vere 
built  and  practices  recommended.  It  was  said  that  vben 
the  soil  was  fallowed  it  imbibed  nitre  from  the  atmospheit; 
because  it  was  known  that  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
decomposing  in  a  heap  of  earth  gradually  produced  nine, 
which,  although  it  did  not  actually  absorb  it  from  the  air. 
was  certainly  generated  by  coiAbining  the  elements  of 
atmospheric  air  with  the  alkali  which  existed  in  the  orga- 
nic matta  i  and,  as  the  earth  from  which  the  nitre  was  ex- 
tracted was  an  excellent  manure,  from  the  remaining  vot- 
tion  of  wganio  matter  in  it,  it  was  sup][nsed  to  be  the  elhet 
of  the  nitre  which  remained.  That  nitre  may  be  of  use  is 
some  cases  we  will  not  deny;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  believing  that  it  is  the  real  pabolum  d 
plants,  or  that  the  soil  owes  its  fertility  entirely  to  its  pre- 
sence. 

Frmn  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  component  parts 
of  plants,  it  is  ascertained  that  salts  and  earths  form  a  veiy 
inconsiderable  portion  of  tbeir  substance,  and  that  carbco 
and  water  fUrnish  by  far  the  greatest  part  The  nitragea 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  only  in  some  of  them,  and  all 
metallic  substances  seem  entirely  adventitious. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  all  tbe  carbon  in  plants  might 
be  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  but  this  is  not  supported 
by  any  proof;  on  the  contrary,  plants  irill  not  thnv^  unkx 
there  be  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  substanoes  idtk^ 
contain  carbon,  that  is,  chiefly  aniinal  and  v^etable  sub- 
stances, and  chalk.  The  two  first  readily  part  with  bid 
the  latter  retains  it  too  strongly  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  plants  draw  any  of  it  from  thid  source,  unless  where  i 
stronger  acid  is  present  to  release  tbe  carbonic  acid  by  iti 
greater  affinity  to  lime.  We  may  conclude  then,  that  fioa 
whatever  source  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  vegetableuib- 
stances  are  derived,  tbe  carbon  comes  from  the  decompoettioo 
of  organic  substances,  either  animal  or  v^etable,  and  iK^ 
these,  in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  afford  dve  supply 
of  carbon  by  which  tbe  plant  increases  and  secretes  ia 
juices.  As  in  the  aiumal  digestion  the  chemical  affinities, 
as  observed  in  the  raw  materials,  seem  all  to  be  set  at  de- 
fiance, or  greatly  modified  by  a  vital  ene^y  of  that  cc^n, 
so  in  the  conversion  of  the  simple  v^table  sap,  difleriw 
but  little  from  pure  water,  into  the  various  substanoes  vhia 
are  produced  by  vegetation,  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  ftan 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratory.  Nature  alone  faas  Uw 
secret  of  transmutation,  and  it  is  only  by  watching  ber  ope- 
rations and  endeavouring  to  imitate  them,  that  we  can  bo^ 
to  come  to  usefUl  practical  results. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  nwessary  to  tbe  coo 
sideration  of  the  comparative  importance  of  various  sub- 
stanoes used  as  manures.  ^  | 
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The  flrst  and  most  important  class  of  manures  are  the 
excrements  of  animals.    The  pecaliar  property  of  earth  in 
absorbing  putrid  effluvia  and  removing  disagreeable  smells, 
appears  an  indication  of  nature  to  lead  us  to  bury  putrid 
animal  substances,  of  which  the  excrements  and  dead  car- 
casses of  animals  are  the  most  numerous  and  obvious.  It 
would  require  no  length  of  experience  to  shon  that  wherever 
this  is  done  vegetation  is  more  vigorous.   There  is  therefore 
another  motive  for  burying  dung  than  merely  to  get  rid  of  a 
disagreeable  substance.   From  the  most  antient  Umes  of 
which  there  are  any  records,  the  dunging  of  a  field  has  been 
an  important  part  of  cultivation,  ^e  pre|)aring  of  the  dung 
of  animals,  so  as  to  render  it  more  efficacious,  is  a  later  tm- 
provemenf,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  which 
It  is  capable,  unless  it  be  so  in  Chma,  of  which  we  read  won- 
derful accounts.   The  fresh  dung  dropped  on  the  ground, 
far  from  improving  the  herbage  where  it  has  fallen,  appears 
to  injure  it,  and  render  it  unSt  for  cattle  to  eat;  when  it 
gradually  disappears,  and  not  till  then,  the  spot  is  restored 
to  its  former  verdure.    But  if  the  dung  is  dug  into  the 
ground  and  covered  with  (fsxth,  the  fertilising  eCFect  will  be 
immediately  perceived,  lliis  is  a  sufficient  lesson  to  the  hus- 
bandman to  make  him  bury  the  dung  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  this  not  being  always  practicable,  it  is  coUected  tn  heaps 
until  it  can  be  carried  to  the  htnd  prepared  fbr  its  recep- 
tion by  ploughing  or  digging.   By  mixing  the  straw,  which 
fias  served  as  litter  to  cattle,  with  their  dung,  the  quantity 
is  increased,  and  by  allowing  this  mixture  to  heat  and  pu- 
trehr,  a  greater  quantity  of  manure  is  produced.   This  is 
probably  the  history  of  the  dunghill.    Science  has  seldom 
been  applied  to  show  the  most  profitable  mode  of  collecting 
dung  and  forming  a  dungliiU  ;  Dutexperience  has,  in  many 
countries,  taught  methods  which  accord  well  with  what 
science  might  have  taught.   The  manure  must  be  soluble 
before  it  can  be  effective;  this  solubility  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  the  more  solid  portions,  such  as  the  straw,  by  pu- 
trefaelion,  which  the  dung  promotes  when  duly  moistened. 
All  well-managed  dunghills  are  therefore  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  turned  over  to  let  every  portion  undergo  the 
same  degree  of  putrefactbn.   The  exaet  moment  when  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  bury  it  in  the  ground  seems  not  yet 
ftilly  decided.    Some  let  the  decomposition  go  on  until  a 
great  portion  of  the  heap  is  converted  into  a  black,  tough, 
oily  substance,  which,  from  early  association,  gives  the  idea 
of  richness.   It  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  manure  which  acts 
speedily,  but  is  it  the  most  economical?  This  may  be  dis- 
puted.   A  great  pwtion  of  the  substance  must  have  been 
resolved  into  gases,  which  fly  off  and  are  lost.  The  remain- 
der, evidently  carbonaceous  i^om  its  colour,  has  acc^uired  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  charcoal  to  be  very  efficient;  and 
it  is  only  the  exuding  juice  which  is  immediately  fertilis- 
ing.  The  most  experienced  farmers  agree,  that  whenever 
the  brawn  colour  of  a  dungheap  verges  towards  a  black, 
the  dung  has  lost  something  m  its  value,  besides  the  diminu- 
tion in  its  bulk  hy  dissipation.   The  best  state  in  which 
dung  can  be  carried  to  the  land  is,  according  to  the  best  in- 
fbruied  practical  agriculturists,  when  the  straw  is  so  rotten 
that  it  readily  breaks  into  short  pieces,  without  having  en- 
tirely lost  its  form :  it  should  then  be  of  a  brown  or  maho- 

Sany  colour,  uniform  throughout  the  mass.  Whenever 
ung  IS  mentioD^d  by  foreign  agricultural  writers,  it  is 
generally  understood  to  be  in  this  state,  which  in  English  is 
called  short  dung. 

Ab  manure  is  wanted  for  the  land  at  different  seasons,  it 
is  of  consequence  that  the  dung  from  the  yards  and  stables 
should,  be  collected  in  such  heaps,  and  managed  so  as  to  be 
[xi  tba  exaet  state  which  is  thought  most  advantageous  at 
the  time  when  it  is  carted  on  the  land.  To  effect  this  some 
attention  is  required.  The  oldest  portion  must  have  its  pu- 
trefaction retarded,  and  the  newesi  accelerated,  to  bring 
them  both  to  the  same  state.  This  is  easily  done.  If  a 
certain  thickness  of  dung  is  kept  trodden  down  by  the  cat- 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  decomposes,  nor  will  it 
lo  this  without  being  turned  over  to  expose  the  under  por- 
■aoTis  to  the  air.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  carried  out  mto 
k  heap  in  a  loose  state,  and  occasionally  turned  over  and 
:noistened  when  it  syppears  dry,  it  will  heat  and  be  ready  in 
h,  -very  short  time.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  short  dung 
M»rm  be  carried  to  a  field  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  imme- 
9x»tely  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow,  it  will  soon  in- 
corporate with  the  soil,  and  afford  a  succession  of  soluble 
xvaxniu  m  mucilage^  which  will  give  legular  nourishment 
H»  the  plants.  This  is  said  on  the  suppmition  that  the  soil 


is  in  that  state  when  it  only  requires  refruiting,  and  has  a 
texture  favourable  to  the  crops  raised  upon  it.  In  poor 
sands  or  wet  clays  some  modiflcation  m  the  state  of  the 
dung  may  be  necessary. 

In  speaking  of  dung,  we  have  not  said  anything  of  the 
different  kinds  of  dung  produced  fh)m  different  domestic 
animals.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advantageous  to  keep 
these  separate ;  for  instance,  the  dung  bf  cows  from  that  of 
horses,  of  cattle  fiseding  on  oil-cakes  or  gndu,  ttiUi  or  with- 
out turnips,  and  those  fed  on  straw  or  reAise  hay  only. 
Cow-dung,  when  in  a  AreA  state,  is  thought  best  for  light 
soils,  and  horse-dung  for  cold  heavy  soils.  The  richer  the 
dung,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  given  to  the  animals,  the 
less  of  it  need  be  used,  and  this  may  be  worth  attending'to. 
But  in  general  a  mixture  of  the  dung  of  all  the  different 
animals  kept  on  a  Arm  with  all  the  straw  that  can  be 
afforded,  will  give  a  manure  of  an  average  strength,  which 
maybe  used  upon  all  kinds  of  land ;  with  this  difference, 
that  fur  light  soils  it  should  be  more  decomposed  than  for 
the  heavy,  and  also  ploughed  in  deeper ;  for  the  air  pene- 
trates the  light  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  and  sooner  acts  on 
the  manure.  In  heavy  land  the  straw,  if  not  bo  much  de- 
composed, will  form  cavities  to  let  in  the  air,  and  allow  of  a 
more  regular  evaporation.  All  thia  is  well  known  to 
most  farmers,  but  not  always  strictly  attended  to.  It  is 
better  to  manure  slightly  and  often  than  to  put  on  a 
large  quantity  at  once,  except  for  some  particular  crops, 
which  require  a  rich  earth  and  consume  much  manure, 
such  as  potatoes,  beet-root,  and  ruta-baga,  or  Swedish 
turnips,  whatever  some  authors  may  write  to  the  contrary, 
led  away  by  the  old  notion  that  roots  impoverish  the  soil 
less  than  seeds,  which  is  not  universally  the  case.  Any  one 
who  has  raised  the  above-mentioned  roots  with  the  usual 
manuring,  and  drawn  them  off  the  land  to  be  consumed 
elsewhere,  will  acknowledge  that  his  subsequent  com  was  far 
inferior  to  that  which  bad  succeeded  beans,  tares,  or 
clover,  with  the  same  quantity  of  manure.  Those  who  do  not 
agree  in  this  opinion  may  readily  be  convinced  by  a  fair  trial. 

Hie  chief  use  of  cattle  on  an  arable  form,  besides  those 
widch  are  necessaiy  fbr  the  operations  of  husbandry,  is  to 
produce  manure  &t  the  land.  If  the  cattle  repay  their 
food  and  the  expense  and  risk  attending  their  keep,  the 
manure  is  sufficient  profit.  Even  with  a  moderate  loss, 
they  must  be  kept,  when  manure  cannot  be  purchased ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  land  must  be  cultivated  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cattle.  In  some  poor  soils  one-half  of  the  land 
is  not  too  much  to  produce  manure  sufficient  for  the  other 
half.  The  loss,  if  any,  on  the  cattle  must  be  repaid  by  the 
increase  of  the  corn  crops.  Manure  is  to  a  fbrm  what  daily 
food  is  to  an  animal ;  it  must  be  procured  atany  sacrifice.  It 
is  better  to  let  land  remain  uncultivated  in  rough  pasture 
as  was  once  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  Britain,  and  is  still 
the  case  with  extennte  tracts  on  the  Continent,  than  to 
break  it  up  without  having  the  means  of  manuring  it  A 
few  crops  may  be  obtained  at  first,  but  the  land  is  deterio- 
rated for  ever  after,  and  what  has  been  obtained  from  it  is 
dearly  paid  for. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  to  increase  ths 
quantity  and  efficacy  of  manure.  The  simplest  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cattle,  and  husband  their  manure. 
It  is  evident  that  to  let  cattle  run  in  loose  pastures  is  a  great 
loss,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dung  which  is  dropped,  and 
more  than  lost,  but  also  the  urine,  which  contains  the  very 
essence  of  manure.  In  all  countries  where  stall-feeding  is 
practised,  the  lands  are  highly  manured,  and  the  crops  more 
certain  and  abundant  With  this  system  is  connected  a 
much  more  economical  management  of  the  manure^  by 
keeping  the  litter  and  more  solid  parts  of  the  dung  separate 
from  the  urine  and  liquid  parts,  which  are  colleeted  in  large 
reservoirs,  and  used  either  in  the  liquid  state,  and  applied 
immediately  to  the  laud,  or  in  the  formation  of  compost 
heaps,  with  earth  uid  vegetable  substances  collected  for  the 
purpose  and  the  straw  which  has  served  for  litter.  As 
this  is  a  subject  not  generally  known  and  seldom  carried 
into  practice  in  Britain,  we  will  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  avail* 
ing  ourselves  of  the  information  obtained  from  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  the  husbandry  of  Flanders,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  published  in  the  Farmer's  series  of  the 
'Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  Nos.  105,  106,  and  107. 

When  the  urine  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  solid 
dung  are  washed  into  a  reservoir  immediately  from  the 
staues,  its  strength  can  be  much  more  rndUyascercSyiod 
than  whan  they  an  mixed  up  Yl^l9a^yS4ld^|$aev))WO 
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raid.  TIm  ipeGifle  gnrity  of  the  liauul  fB  t«uUlv  ucer- 
UinMl  by  in  inttrument,  and  those  vno  are  in  the  hahit  of 
obierTing  thU  liquid  manure  can  jud{;e  moat  accurately  of 
itft  Btreni^th,  and  of  the  degree  of  putrefaction  vhtch  it  hoi 
undergone. 

NotvithBtanding  some  apparently  contradictory  opinions, 
it  is  pretty  generally  acknowle^^  by  those  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  its  use,  that  urine  and  similar  animal 
substances  have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  soil,  when 
they  have  undergone  a  certain  degree     putrefaction,  than 
when  Uiey  are  used  in  a  fresh  state,  and  that  this  is  pro- 
duced with  the  least  loss  of  substance  when  the  liquid  has 
been  confined  in  clow  vaulted  elstems  which  admit  the  ex- 
ternal air  only  partially.   On  light  soils  this  liquid  has  a 
most  fertilising  effect,  if  it  is  used  f^quently  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time.   On  very  heavy  soils  this  effect  is  not  so 
apparent,  and  for  such  soils  the  liquid  is  accordingly  mixed 
with  sand  or  any  light  earth  before  it  is  applied ;  or,  instead 
of  using  it  at  once  upon  the  land,  it  is  pourod  over  the  litter, 
which  has  been  collected  in  a  heap  or  in  a  yard,  after  hav- 
ing served  for  the  cattle.    This  litter,  having  been  deprived 
of  tile  urine  which  would  otherwise  have  mixed  with  it, 
would  rot  very  slowly  and  produce  a  very  inferior  kind  of 
manure,  unless  it  were  moistened,  and  fermentation  were 
eseited  hy  pouring  the  half-putrefied  lurine  over  it.   It  may 
be  objected  that  if  the  urine  is  only  collected  to  moisten 
the  strav  which  has  sored  as  litter,  it  would  he  u  well  to 
let  it  be  mixed  at  first,  without  the  trouble  of  pumping  it 
up  and  the  expense  of  a  cistern  to  hold  iL   But  we  shall 
soon  see  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.   In  the  com- 
mon mode  of  collecting  farm-yard  dung,  the  straw  is  very 
unequally  impregnated  with  animal  matter:  at  one  time  it 
m\l  contain  a  lai^e  portion  and  run  rapidly  into  fermenta- 
tion ;  at  another,  there  will  be  so  little,  that  it  is  with  difS- 
sulty  that  heat  is  excited  in  it   By  separating  the  urine 
and  litter,  the  straw  will  go  much  furUier,  and  can  be  mixed 
with  the  urine  at  the  most  advantageous  time;  thus  it 
forms  a  much  richer  manure  in  a  smaller  compass,  from 
not  being  so  much  diluted  with  water.   Should  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  straw,  earth  or  sand  will  supply  its  place,  in  as 
fiur  as  soaking  up  the  rich  juices;  for  the  addition  to  the 
manure  from  the  decomposition  of  the  straw  itself  is  very 
small  in  proportioa  to  that-wfaich  animal  juices  affijti.  if 
the  liquid  is  (X)llected  from  a  stable  or  a  yard  where  cattle 
are  kept  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  is  carried  off  into  a 
cistern,  there  will  be  a  much  better  and  drier  bed  left  for 
the  cattle,  especially  if  the  rain  is  kept  off  by  light  shades. 
When  the  litter  is  soiled  to  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  heap  in  a  proper  place,  where  its  conversion  into 
rich  dung  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  putrefying 
urine,  than  which  nothioe  will  so  soon  rot  vegetable  fibres, 
if  the  air  be  admitted  to  the  heap.  The  portion  which  is  not 
wanted  for  some  lime  may  be  left  to  decompose  more  slowly ; 
and  as  the  time  approaches  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  land, 
it  maybe  manand  so  as  to  be  in  that  state  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  most  elfeotive  in  the  improvement  of  the 
cropa. 

There  is  some  appearance  of  certainty  and  regularity  in 
this  mode  of  making  a  dunghill,  which  there  scarcely  is  in 
the  common  practice  of  accumulating  straw,  dung,  and 
urine  without  any  regularity  in  a  farm-yard,  turning  it  over 
when  the  cattle  leave  it  for  the  pastures,  and  cariying  so 
many  carMoads  per  acre  on  the  land  to  he  manured,  with- 
out any  measure  of  its  comparative  strength.  One  portion 
is  often  almost  burnt  black,  and  another  appears  like  the 
fresh  litter  of  the  stables,  not  being  even  thoroughly  soaked 
with  moisture.  It  is  true  that  good  farmers  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  their  dung-faeaps,  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  the 
manure  in  a  proper  state;  bnt  how  much  more  readily 
would  this  be  accomplished  1^  the  help  of  a  large  cistern 
AUl  of  the  richest  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  putre- 
Cwtion.  In  those  situations  where  straw  bears  a  high  price, 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a  cistern  might  not  permit  a 
oonsiderable  profit  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  straw,  without  any  diminution  of  the  manure  required 
for  the  farm,  since  for  light  soils  the  liquid  might  be  used 
alone,  and  for  stiffer  soils  it  might  be  mixed  into  a  compost 
with  earth,  chalk,  and  any  kind  of  refiise  vegetable  matter 
of  less  value  than  straw.  It  was  an  opinion  expressed  by 
*  celehmted  agriculturist  *  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
he  considered  the  use  of  straw  in  dung  to  be  merely  as  a 
sponge  to  hold  the  liquid  animal  matter  in  its  pores  or  tubes. 
'  Mr.  D«  FsUMbOTf,  of  TMmU  Mw  B«n,  U  StrltsetUnO. 


In  fKct,  straw  or  old  thatofa  merely  rotten  by  long  eo^om 

to  air  and  moisture  is  of  Utde  or  no  value  as  a  maomt,  , 
although  it  will  sometimes  produce  good  potatoes,  hy  reo. 

deriog  a  stiff  soil  pervious  and  porous ;  but,  in  a  light  sol, 
a  gallon  of  urine  is  worth  ten  times  its  weight  of  rotten 
straw.  This  doctrine  may  appear  strange  to  some  agrieal- 
turists,  but  it  will  bear  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  great  use  of  liquid  manure  on  light  soils  is  to  impreg- 
nate them  with  soluble  matter,  wmch,  being  ditfbstd 
through  their  substance,  supplies  nourishment  to  the  mob 
of  plants,  wherever  they  may  shoot  out  It  may  be  uplicd 
to  the  land  at  any  time  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  bom 
after,  when  the  bude  springs  up  or  the  seed  b^ms  to  Com; 
in  short,  whenever  the  plant  requires  fresh  nourishment  « 
when  that  which  existed  in  the  soil  is  diminished.  WilhtMl 
liquid  manure,  the  poor  silicious  sands  of  Flandeis  csoU 
never  be  cultivated,  much  less  produce  crops  which  vie  in 
quantity  and  quality  with  those  on  the  best  soils.  Hk 
quantity  of  &rm-yard  dung,  in  a  very  rotten  state,  whidi 
this  soil  would  require  according  to  the  common  s)-stem  nil 
manuring,  could  never  be  produced  by  all  the  straw  vhiti 
can  be  raised  upon  it  in  its  first  state  of  cultivatifm.  Bo! 
cattle  produce  urine,  and  this  produces  roots  for  cattli 
The  great  effect  of  liquid  manure  has  set  the  farmers  oa 
finding  some  artificial  substitute  for  the  simple  urine  sod 
diluted  dung  of  cattl&  Such  substitutes  are  obtained  If 
mixing  all  Kinds  of  refuse  animal  matter  with  Wbet,  ad 
inducing  putrefaction.  The  emptying  of  prines  fin 
towns  is  scarcely  a  substitute;  for  it  is  the  same  as  iIh 
liquid  ftom  the  stables  in  a  more  concentrated  form ;  bol 
the  refuse  of  oil-mills  and  various  manufactures,  when  d^ 
luted  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  putrid  urine,  bood 
come  assimilated  to  it  Tnis  becomes  a  branch  of  trade  ia 
those  countries  where  nothing  will  grow  without  manuia 
and  is  a  resource  where  an  increasing  population  denumk 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  to  supply  the  necesauj 
increase  of  food,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  ju'oauce  from  tfaoK 
which  are  naturally  fertile. 

.The  increase  .of  manure  by  the  formation  of  eompoittk 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  by  their  raaaostk 
land  has  in  many  districts  been  rendered  much  vtum  jat 
ductive.  The  f\indamental  principle  upon  which  oon^poik 
have  been  made,  is  that  of  impregnating  |K>rti(Mu  of  mi 
with  those  parts  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  which,  ftom  waataf 
management  in  the  common  dunghUIs,  would  hare  bea 
dissipated  and  lost ;  and  also  acceloating  or  retaidii^ 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sutetances  by  the  sA> 
dition  of  earths,  such  as  chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  e\en  ssa^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  composi  ii  j 
to  be  used.  All  sohd  manure  which  is  to  be  ploughed  UB  ' 
the  ground  should  contain  certain  parts  already  soluUes 
water,  which  promote  vegetation:  while  other  pMtiasi 
should  be  in  a  progressive  state,  so  as  to  affbrd  a  saeceswa 
of  soluble  matter  by  a  gradual  and  slow  decomposibea. 
Though  we  have  set  fbrth  the  Talue  and  importance  of  liqaM 
manure,  and  su^^est  the  best  mode  of  applying  it,  we  «eeH 
guard  against  its  being  supposed  that  solid  dnngnajk 
altogether  superseded  by  liquid.  Liquid  manure,  Iww 
active  and  immediately  enective,  Booa  loses  its  pevs; 
whereas  solid  dung,  well  prepared  and  ploughed  into  tht 
ground,  will  last  for  several  crops.  It  is  the  judiejoas  w 
of  both  these  manures,  ooi^aintly,  which  has  the  best  sad 
most  permanent  effect  The  dui^  or  compost,  having  bm 
ploughed  in  well,  requires  some  time  before  it  can  have  asj 
direct  effect  on  the  germination  of  the  seed  or  the  noor^  ' 
mentof  the  plant  The  liquid,  on  the  contrary,  acts  b»  ! 
the  moment  it  is  poured  on  the  surikce.  It  is  the  mOkdC 
the  young  plant,  which  thrives  upon  it  and  stretches  out  is 
fibres  through  the  earth,  till  it  reaches  the  dung,  whko, 
having  undergone  that  slow  transmutation  whicli  kam 
humus,  is  now  in  a  proper  state  to  supply  the  more  vigonm  \ 
roots  with  sufficient  nourishment  It  is  eridMut  tkit  ^ 
growth  must  be  more  rapid  and  r^;alar,  and  not  •»  liatii 
to  be  checked  from  want  of  proper  nonridiment,  nta  are  iks 
young  roots  in  daneer  of  perishing  hy  being  too  soon  a- 
pcned  to  the  immediate  contact  of  rank  dung.  Evesy  exs- 
tion  should  therefore  be  made  by  the  uadustrioos  huafaaat 
man  to  increase  the  quaoti^  and  improve  the  quah^ 
every  species  of  maniu'e  both  solid  and  liquid :  and  hn 
careful  experiment  can  alone  be  depaided  upo^  Sk 
Humphry  Davy,  who  so  much  enlarged  Hno  sfhoe 
chemical  science  by  his  discovoies,  hastily  ■bhiIhI  4iA  ' 
the  dung  from  the  stables  and-ynda  abomld  be  bwi 
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in  the  soU  aa  sood  as  possible,  because  when  it  is  col- 
hctedia  a  duiif>hill  a  ereat  portion  of  volatile  and  gaseous 
matter  'escapes  into  tne  atmuspbere.  But  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  show  irhether  the  ammonia  or  hydrogen  vhicb 
escapes  would  have  been  of  any  use  in  the  soil ;  perhaps 
this  exhalaiion,  instead  of  diminishing  the  value,  or 
even  the  bulk  of  the  manure,  actually  improved  it.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fermenting  dung  produces  carbonic  acid,  fbr 
a  man  may  sleep  on  hot  dung  without  much  danger,  which 
Would  not  be  the  case  if  much  carbonic  acid  were  evolved ; 
the  ammonia  is  produced  in  the  very  first  stage  of  de- 
eompoaition.  as  may  be  perceived  in  opening  the  door  of  a 
stable  where  horses  have  been  shut  up  fbr  some  time ;  but  a 
heap  of  manure  does  not  produce  the  same  effsct  when  its 
first  heat  is  gone  off.  Most  obsnvant  piaotioal  &nner8 
have  followed  a  contrary  practice,  and  let  their  dung  be 
tolerably  »bort  and  rotten  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the 
soil.  The  Flemings  pour  liquid  manure  on  the  small 
heaps  of  dung  in  the  field,  to  excite  fermentation  before 
they  spread  it  and  plough  it  in ;  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  the  manure  remain  spread  over  the  soil,  rolling  it  in 
order  to  pulverise  it  some  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in. 
"Without  pretending  to  decide  between  these  opp9site 
practices,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  until  more  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  process  of  vegetation  and  decompo- 
sition, the  sure  experience  of  the  iarmer  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  most  plausible  theories  of  men  of  science, 
unless  they  are  suppwted  by  numerous  and  accurately 
conducted  experiments  on  a  la^e  scale. 

In  Uie  ibrmation  of  composts  the  principal  objects  are,  to 
r^;ulate  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  substances,  and 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  manure  by  means  of  less  expen- 
■ive  materials  than  straw.  For  these  purposes  lime  or  chalk 
is  generally  used :  the  former,  in  its  caustic  state,  to  ac- 
celerate the  decomposition  of  fibrous  matter  ;  the  latter  to 
add  to  the  mass,  aod  absorb  any  portion  of  acid,  which  is 
always  produced  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  fermentation. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  is 
needless  to  describe  it:  we  shall  only  observe  that  the 
stiffeat  clay  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  composts,  where 
better  soil  is  not  at  hand ;  and  fur  light  lands,  the  stifiier  the 
clay  the  better,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  manure.  The  most  useful  material,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, ia  peat  or  tur£  This  may  he  laid  in  layers  with 
f|uick-lime  and  earth ;  the  whole  being  well  soaked  with 
liquid  manure.  If  any  kind  of  v^table  matter,  sueh  as 
fern,  broom,  the  tops  of  heath,  or  wmd  weeds,  can  be  added, 
it  will  be  HO  much  the  richer.  The  lime  and  urine,  acting 
on  the  peaty  matter,  decompose  its  tannin  and  transform  it 
into  humus,  the  woody  fibre  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole 
nmss,  when  turned  over  and  well  mixed,  becomes  a  very 
rich  earth,  which,  being  spread  on  the  land  and  slightly 
ploughed  or  harrowed  in.  greatly  enriches  its  surface.  By 
this  means  many  poor  soiU  may  be  improved,  where  the 
cultivation  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to  produce  straw. 
Potatoes  grow  readily  in  peaty  soils  ivhich  are  drained 
and  limed  j  and  the  potatoes  when  given  to  cattle  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  dung  and  urine  to  improve  the  land  without 
much  straw  being  used. 

As  a  substitute  for  urin^  several  mixtures  of  animal  and 
■aline  matters  have  been  tried,  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
wmble  it  in  composition.  There  is  no  raason  why  audi  a 
liquid  might  not  be  Ibrmed  artifldally,  and  if  it  can  im  made 
with  cheap  materials,  which  may  be  obtained  in  abundance 
and  at  less  expense  than  by  keeping  oattle^  it  would  be  a 
very  important  discovery. 

Although  bones  have  been  treated  of  in  a  separate  article 
[BoNBs].  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  tliat  if  some  ea^ 
means  of  dissolving  their  substance  were  didcovered,  they 
might  be  made  of  much  greater  use  than  they  now  are.  At 
present  they  are  put  in  with  the  seed  in  a  broken  state,  and 
aa  they  remain  a  long  time  undecomposed  in  the  soil,  their 
effect,  after  the  first  crop,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  unless  a 
very  large  quantity  is  used.  By  mixing  dissolved  bones  in  a 
liquid  Htate  with  earth,  almost  all  the  component  parts  of 
urine  would  be  there 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  artifioial 
liquid  manure  by  Mr.  Kimbeiley  of  Trotswortb  turn, 
Surrey,  and  we  understand  the  result  will  shortly  be  made 
public  by  subaaiption. 

The  various  substances  whidi  ue  generally  enumerated, 
as  occasionally  used  for  manure,  are  chiefly  the  refuse  of 
nwnu&Gtures,  consisting  of  earUu,  salts,  and  onnnio  sub* 
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stances.  Soapers'  waste  is  chiefly  lime  with  a  small  portion 
of  alkali.  The  scrapings  of  leather,  horn,  bones,  and  the 
refuse  of  the  shambles,  the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  and 
rags  made  of  these,  may  be  all  classed  together.  They  must 
be  distinguished  as  acting  in  a  two-fold  manner  ;  they  ab- 
sorb and  retain  moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afibrd 
nourishment  by  their  gradual  decomposition.  Hence  the 
great  effect  produced  by  them  on  certain  plants,  such  as 
hops,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  effect  is  per- 
ceptible, especially  in  dry  porous  soils. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  animal  and  v^table 
manures  produce  their  effect  by  giving  nourishment  to 
plants  out  of  their  own  aubstanoe.  This  in  no  doubt  hrae ; 
but  it  appears  also  that  they  have  a  powor  of  absorption,  by 
which  they  attract  not  only  moisture  but  also  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  probably  hydrogen  by  the  a ecom po- 
sition of  tne  water.  Thus  the  elements' are  at  liberty  to 
form  new  combinations,  which  are  assisted  by  the  vital  action 
of  the  roots.  This  throws  no  great  light  on  the  subject,  but  it 
maybe  kept  in  mind,  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions  being 
drawn  (rom  the  result  of  imperfect  experiments,  and  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  applying  the  general  principles  of 
chemistry  to  the  composition  and  use  of  manures  without 
carefully  attending  to  all  the  circumstances  and  watching 
all  the  appearances.  We  would  recommend  to  all  practical 
farmers  to  note  down  every  particular  in  the  formation  and 
application  of  the  manures  which  they  employ,  and  also  their 
apparent  efibct  It  will  requuv  some  years  to  enable  a  man 
to  draw  just  conclusions,  but  the  data  will  thus  be  esta- 
blished, and  more  will  be  discovered  by  such  a  course  than 
by  all  the  experiments  which  can  be  made  on  a  small  scale. 

There  ia  one  substance  which  has  been  highly  e:Ctolled  as 
a  manure,  but  which  is  scarcely  known  by  name  in  English 
agriculture.  This  is  called  urate,  being  a  compound  of 
urine  and  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  sand  and 
burnt  gypsum  with  urine,  and  forming  a  hard  compound, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powder.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris  caused  some  experiments  to  be 
made  with  this  manure  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
those  which  are  known  to  be  most  effective,  such  as  dried 
nigbtsoil,  pigeons'  dung,  &c.  The  result  was  in  ikvour  of 
the  urate  for  the  duration  of  its  effect  on  lucem  in  a  lieht 
soil,  where  the  portion  manured  with  the  urate  produced 
the  greatest  return  at  the  third  and  fourth  cuttinga,  whec 
the  nigbtsoil  and  pigeons'  dung  had  lost  a  portion  of  their 
effect.  It  requires  a  moist  season  to  act  powerfully.  Whoa 
mixed  with  dried  n^htsoU  its  effect  on  various  crops  wa.' 
very  great.  But  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  this  is  tf^ 
be  ascrib^  to  the  urate  chiefly,  or  to  the  dried  nigbtsoil, 
Its  effect  on  potatoes  was  superior  to  that  of  the  dried  night  • 
soil.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  repeat  these  experimentx, 
which  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  Dictionnaireif  Agricul- 
ture Pratique,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1 828.  If  it  should  mmish 
a  substitute  for  bone^  it  would  be  very  valuable,  as  it  could 
be  obtained  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  from  targe 
towns. 

The  ashes  of  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  burnt 
in  the  open  air  contain  a  great  portion  of  pota^  with  some 
fine  earUis.  They  are  consequently  very  effective  in  stimu- 
lating vegetation  on  lands  which  contain  a  good  portion,  of 
humus.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  young 
clovers  and  grasses;  and  wherever  there  is  an  appearance  of 
sourness  in  the  grass  wood-ashes  are  of  great  use.  It  is 
however  seldom  that  wood-ashes  are  used  as  manure  until 
the  greats  part  of  the  alkali  has  been  extracted ;  but  when 
the  aurfoce  of  the  land  is  pared  off  and  the  dry  sods  are 
burnt,  the  ashes  which  result  from  this  operation  are  very 
effective  in  producing  a  good  crop  without  any  other 
manure.  [Paring  and  BtraNiNo.J  The  reflise  ashes 
from  bleachers'  and  soap-boilers'  premises  have  still  some 
portion  of  alkali  in  tnem,  and  as  they  contain  lime 
and  other  earths  in  a  vary  divided  state,  their  effect 
on  the  soil  is  very  perceptible.  Searsalt  has  been  ex- 
tolled and  decried  at  different  times,  owing  probabljr  to  the 
diffl^nt  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  tned.  In 
a  very  small  quantity  sea-salt  may  have  a  beneficial  effiact 
on  die  soil.  Urine  contains  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  in  the 
Ibrmation  of  composts  sea-water  has  been  found  to  hasten 
the  putrefoction  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  which 
they  contained,  probably  by  absorbing  moisture,  wliich  is 
essential  to  putreiaction.  Quick-lime  slaked  with  sea- 
water  and  mixed  with  sand  forms  a  mortar  which  attracts 
moisture  so  strongly  that  walls  built  with  it  are  soaioely 
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ertr  drf.  Tbu  rnggnta  a  mod*  of  supplTUW  the  whI  with 
noUturOt  and  may  aecount  ibr  the^boiof  ntt  in  partieular 
flues. 

The  ezperinente  which  have  hitherto  been  made  on  artt- 
feial  manures  have  not  been  sufficiently  riried  to  lead  to 
any  very  accurate  conclusions  as  to  tbeir  ctHnparative  merits 
and  tbo  resulu  have  not  been  slated  with  ibe  minuteneM 
which  would  make  them  a  foundation  for  practical  rules. 
There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  the  chemist  and  the  scientiflo 
agriculturist,  and  many  important  discoveri*s  no  doubt 
would  be  the  result  of  paiient  and  accurate  investigation, 

MANURING,  in  horticulture,  reauires  to  be  oonsidered 
in  a  somewhat  differant  light  from  toat  process  as  applied 
to  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the 
variety  of  plant^,  poueasing  different  constitutional  habiia, 
to  which  the  gardener  is  required  to  turn  his  attention,  and 
also  because  of  the  dilfarant  resulU  which  ore  expected  in 
borticultuie  and  agriculture.  In  preparing  the  present 
artirle  the  writer  hu  confined  himself  to  simple  i^tical 
fteta.  and  has  adverted  only  04«asionaUy  U>  chemical  ex- 
planaliona.  la  the  preBeot  state  of  our  knowledge  of  that 
hraodi  of  inquiry,  improved  as  it  is  since  the  time  of 
Davy,  opinions  are  stUI  too  vague  and  unsettled  to  afford 
the  cultivator  a  latisfiwtory  sJution  of  the  pbyucal  pro- 
blems su^ested  1^  the  commonest  fbets  in  toe  art  of  nia> 
auring. 

The  gardener  is  called  upon  to  cultivate  species  from  al- 
most every  kind  of  soil  on  tlie  surface  of  tfae  globe,  inter- 
mediate between  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  and  the 
moat  fwtile  alluvial  land  continually  enriched  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  tberefore  obvious 
that  considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  applying  mauure  and 
in  delermining  the  quanii^  or  qualitjr  suited  to  the  respeo- 
tive  oMutitutions  of  the  varioua  subjeots  which  tbe  borti- 
oulturiat  tahee  under  his  care.  Thus,  alihoof^  many  plants 
can  soaroely  rvcmve  too  much  manure,  otluni  such  as  the 
resinoiH  trees,  are  aetualljr  killed  by  it. 

Ihe  kind  of  manure  ehielly  used,  and  ftequently  the  only 
hind  pronuraUe  by  the  gardener,  is  that  derived  from  the 
ftum-yard ;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dung  of  horses  or  of 
horned^attle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  litter.  Formerly  it 
was  very  generally  tbe  custom  to  take  advantage  of  the  heat 
resulting  fh>m  the  fermentation  of  such  dung  in  ho(-bed 
forcing,  and  there  a'  •>  still  some  objects  for  wbiob  this 
hind  is  found  preferable  [Hot- Bed]  i  but  since  the  hot' 
wat«r  system  of  heating  has  received  so  many  improvements, 
the  continued  fisrmentation  and  consequent  de^ee  of  de- 
composition which  dung  undei^oes  in  hot-beds  is  rendered 
a  less  important  means  of  obtaining  artificial  warmth,  and 
coiixequently  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  inquire 
wbeiher  manure  is  most  beneficially  applied  in  a  state  of 
deeompositioB,  as  some  have  adToMted,  or  in  a  state  as 
reoent  as  pMsible,  no  fbrmentation  being  pwmitted  previous 
to  its  deposition  in  the  soil. 

It  is  said  that  rotten  dung  contains  more  kumin,  weight 
for  weight,  than  fresh  dung.  But  tbe  experiment,  in  order 
to  be  just,  would  require  to  be  tried  with  two  equal  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  dung,  one  of  them  being  analysed  at  tbe  time, 
and  tbe  other  after  being  subjected  to  the  requisite  d^ree 
of  decomposition ;  for  the  latter  process  will  of  course  occa- 
sion a  diminution  of  weight,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  the  fertilising  power  of  manure  can  be  proved 
to  be  in  propOTlton  to  the  quantity  of  Immin  which  it  «on- 
taini,  ana  if  the  quantity  of  this  be  as  great  as  in  the  more 
bulky  form  of  unrotten  dung,  the  concentrated  state  would 
certaialy  be  preferable,  in  point  of  economy,  on  account  of 
the  wvug  in  Uiour  and  carriage ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  knowle^  this  cannot  be  asserted,  and  until  theories 
beoome  reoonciled  with  each  other,  and  with  experience,  the 
latter  must  form  the  only  safe  guide  in  practice. 

If  dung  contains  a  large  proportion  of  litter,  and  particu- 
larljr  if  ihe  latter  be  in  a  dry^te^  it  wilt  be  advisable  to 
subject  it  in  nearly  all  cases  to  a  moderate  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, assisted  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture, 
in  order  that  the  fibre  of  the  straw  may  be  reduced  into  a 
state  permeable  by  the  spoogioles  of  plants,  and  either  be- 
come sufficiently  dissolved  for  affording  nouriithment  itself, 
or  servo  in  the  'first  instance  as  an  absorbent  reservoir  for 
sabstanees  of  still  greater  solubility.  Where  such  prmaration 
has  not  been  atteimed  to,  litter  has  been  frequently  observed, 
when  turned  out  of  the  gmund  after  a  dry  summer,  to  be 
sn^l  in  a  dry  mus^  state,  having  evidently  been  little 
bemftt  to  the  enp;  and  in  tbe  caae  viwmy  plants  wUoh 
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prove  very  injurious.  But  if  the  dung  be  vhst  m  ttnMd 
short,  containing  little  straw,  and  that  wdl  latBmtd  vift 
the  liquid  proceeds  of  the  stalls,  it  may  be  dug  in  «iilM 
femwnutim  for  most  kilehM-ganlea  crops,  fowidid  it  ii 
well  divided  and  property  nixecl  with  tbe  soil  in  digpif  ir 
trenching  in.  Ais  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  bst  net 
especially  so  when  tbe  manure  is  apphed  ftcsh ;  fa  imm 
is  often  ludueud  hy  the  roots  entering  inio  maiwi  enai^ 
tuted  of  partieular  substances  which  either  vlurfl;  or, «  d 
events,  too  powerfully  predominate  over  the  ptopw  utnun 
solutions. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  eoil  is  of  a  wet  and 
nature,  then  long  unrotted  dung  is  most  impcr,  baaiw  ^ 
straws  form  so  many  minute  drains  which,  to  bpssk  imU 
oally,  keep  the  ground  open;  and  in  audi  scHl^^DtuiDf 
litt^  manurs  and  drilling,  a  erop  of  potatoes  bt  mmjn, 
can  be  mised  very  superior  in  quanti^  and  qniliiytoiht 
obtained  fton  the  appUcatun  of  mtlen  dung.  In  uw  on 
tbe  previous  reduction  of  the  fibre  of  the  straw  issote- 
quisite;  for  tbe  mcustureof  seeh  soils  issuficisittoAtt 
this  by  degrees,  and  wbibt  tfae  proeess  of  growth  it  g«| 
on.  The  aulhoritv  of  Miller  may  be  adduMd  oa  tin  Mb- 
jeet ;  in  his  *  Ganuner's  Dictionary,'  he  obesrvsi, '  Is 
cold  moist  lend,  I  have  frequently  seen  new  tion»^ 
buried  as  it  came  from  the  stables,  and  alwsjrs  dsmi 
thai  tbe  crops  have  sueceeded  better  than  when  tbi  piol 
wsa  dressed  with  very  rotten  dung.' 

On  the  other  hand,  dung  that  has  been  nodsrsttt^le-  , 
mented.  and  frequently  turned  ortr,  so  as  to  btes^jsit 
with  a  spade»  is  the  most  proper  for  auch  trees  ts  nqw 
manure,  or  fbr  aloW'growiog  crops,  where  tbe  raou  laics 
remain  for  years  iuooQiaet  with  iL  If  the  heat  snang  frn 
fermentation  do  not  exceed  lOU*  Fahr..  Sir  HuoqiluT  D»t 
oonsiders  that  but  litils  loss  will  arise  from  the  inm 
With  regard  to  treesand  many  pnrenQial  plants,  as  bor a- 
jury  would  be  incurred  by  using  fresh  dung  iutej  rf 
rotten,  for  the  first  smaon,  or  rather  whilst  vegMstiea  m- 
tinued  sctive ;  but  after  tbe  roots  become  nearly  dmin 
canker  or  disease  of  some  sort  is  apt  to  ensue.  Tbe  iM 
may  have  grown  luxuriantly  during  tbe  summer;  batvhe 
they  are  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter,  deeoopaiiUi 
will  still  be  going  on  amongst  tbe  matorials  on  whiek  tta; 
feed,  and  ^eee  materials  may  perfaaps  bt  chsmid^ 
changed,  at  all  events  vitiated  for  the  purpose  of  nouii^ 
ment,  before  tbe  roots  are  again  ealled  to  actios. 

These  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  the  description  of  Bnut 
which  is  moat  generally  used.  Other  substaiiees  which  st  | 
or  nmy  be  suocessfully  applied  to  ^mote  the  gr«nh  i. 
v^tation  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  altboogli  i 
would  be  impossible  to  particularise  them,  they  at;  wm- 
theless  be  mad*  sufficiently  known  bgr  sWing  tw  M 
consist  of— 

1.  All  animal  substuioes  without  ezoeption. 

2.  Tbe  exnrementitious  secretions  of  ell  snimsls. 

3.  All  kinds  of  v^tabte  subslanees,  in  ibis  stdi « 
another. 

4.  A  few  mineral  substances,  of  which  one  of  tbi  p» 

cipal  is  lime. 

Animal  substonoes  are  very  powerful  manures,  lad  r^  i 
quire  to  be  attenuated  or  diluted  before  phuiti  ssji  deie  | 
nourishment  from  them,  or  in  fact  before  eitbsr  mn  ■  ''■ 
tops  can  be  safety  brought  within  their  contacL  U  ib 
roots  of  a  plant  be  wholly  immersed  in  oil  or  ia  bWoi,  ihi 
pluit  will  be  Oestn^ed.   Bfood  is  one  of  Assebqiii* 
uures  which  is  occasionally  supplied  to  pluts  Msiiuii^" 
to  render  bulky  manure  inap^ie^ile ;  bat  it  should  onqiia- 
tionably  be  copiously  diluted  with  water.  Oilj  b»°"*} 
such  as  blubber  for  instanoe^  which  will  not  dilate  *n 
water,  must  be  divided  by  earthy  matter  or  other 
stances,  by  which  means  a  Urge  surfiue  will  be  enna'" 
atmospberio  agency.   Oil  is  impervious  to  sir  saanv; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  sD  sobtfuie 
impervious  to  these  elements  are  unfit  for  tbepuipMS 
vegetable  oourinhment,  and  must  therefore  be  subject^ 
some  mode  of  decomposition  in  order  to  render  tbua 
able.   Supposing  a  mass  of  oily  subslanoe  eqsil  u 
cubio  foot  were  isolated,  the  surww  exposed  to  ike 
of  the  sir  Oyg  which  soluble  matter  in  such  substsao^i^ 
cording  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  produoed)  is  K4  e^bm 
inches.   If  however  this  mass  be  sepaimted  by  ssj  ^ 
Btanoe  sufficiently  porous  to  adnut  air,  such  ss  sam^ 
air  will  pemde  WBJ^jjpjgfliji^B^jp^^pLM 
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Bodtion  vill  1m  xa^dly  bnugfat  about  Bones  m  uuMhw 
ncm  of-tnimal  matter  maeh  empli^red.  and  of  eouictnablo 
energy,  especially  in  calcareous  smla,  provided  they  are 
reduced  into  small  fragments  and  fermented  lieftne  being 
used.  Oardmien  often  use  them  in  that  state  fcr  forcing 
strswbeniea,  and.  reduced  to  dus^  as  a  top-dressing  for 
lawns. 

The  li(}uid  portions  of  excremcntitious  man  ore  likerise 
require  either  to  be  diluted  with  water  or  to  receive  an  ad- 
mixture of  soil  before  they  are  hrou{;ht  in  contact  with  the 
loots  of  plants.  In  the  case  of  trees  with  roots  lying  deep 
in  the  ground,  such  dilution  is  not  always  necessary ;  but, 
generally  apeaking,  adherence  to  the  rule  is  advisable. 

Sir  Humphry  ukvj  recommends  covering  dead  animals 
with  five  or  six  times  their  bulk  of  soil  mixed  with  one 
part  of  lime.  Iliia,  when  mixed,  it  may  be  observed,  will 
still  form  a  very  strong  manure,  and  for  some  plants  much 
too  itrong ;  but  for  such  as  the  vine  it  will  Ibrm  a  valuable 
compost,  particularly  if  broken  bones  are  mixed  with  it. 

Itanures  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  require 
little  preparation  if  they  oonsisf  of  such  plants  as  are 
chiefly  parenchymatous,  such  as  the  brasaica  tribe ;  their 
substance  is  easily  soluble,  and  they  may  therefore  be  turned 
fresh  into  the  soil.  The  period  of  their  growth  when 
this  is  most  beneficially  performed  is  before  ther  run  to 
Seed,  Weeds  may  even  be  used  with  great  advantai;^, 
if  property  prepared;  but  bad  oonaequeaces  may  result 
from  their  seeds  rendering  the  ground  foul,  and  thus 
occasioning  -much  expenditure  of  labour  to  extirpate  them 
again.  Seeds,  it  is  well  known,  will  not  germinate  without 
air ;  but  with  this,  and  sufficient  beat  and  moisture,  notluog 
can  prevent  them  from  germinating.  Therefore  if  weeds 
be  tbrowQ  into  a  heap  and  turned,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
fermentation  is  encouraged  till  the  heat  is  fully  equal  to 
that  which  would  natumlly  cause  the  germination  of  the 
seeds,  taking  care  that  the  outside  be  turned  into  the 
centra  no  danger  will  arise  from  usin^  such  manure  after 
the  proeesB  hu  been  continued  sufficiently  long  for  the 
germination  of  the  slowest  vegetating  seeds  which  the  heap 
may  oontain,  because  under  uese  circumstances  the  young 
plants  will  be  continually  perishing  as  the  heap  is  turned 
over  from  week  to  week.  There  are  many  aquatio  p lanls 
that  will  not  grow  on  dry  ground,  and  a  preparation  similar 
to  the  above  is  not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their 
seeds  before  their  application  to  dry  ground,  which  is  not,  as 
it  were,  their  proper  elemenL 

Yeast  is  a  most  powerful  vegetable  manure,  especially  if 
employed  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  but  it  requires  to  be 
diluted  with  water  till  it  appears  of  the  colour  of  very 
small  beer.   Applied  in  that  states  it  has  extraordinary 

C>wer  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  annual  crops  of  an 
inds  i  but  its  effects  sre  by  no  means  permanent ;  for 
lavniB  however  it  is  a  restorative  manure  of  great  value, 
^e  same  may  be  said  of  malt-dust. 

It  is  obaerVed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  mere  woody 
fibre  seems  to  be  the  only  vegetable  substance  that  abso- 
lutely requires  fermentation  to  render  it  nutritive  to  plants; 
and  he  instances  tanners'  spent  bark  as  a  substance  very 
absorbent  and  retentive  of  moisture,  yet  not  penetrable  by 
the  roots  of  plants ;  or  it  might  rather  have  been  said,  not 
capable  of  affording  nourishment,  from  the  predominauce  of 
some  noxious  principle,  which  requires  to  be  decomposed ;  for 
when  this  principle  is  broken  down  by  fermentation,  plants, 
as  may  be  observed  in  bark-beds,  soot  very  readily  lu  tan. 
This  deleterious  principle  is  the  tannin  which  bark  con- 
tains, and  the  reason  of  its  noxious  effects  upon  plants  is 
that  it  precipitates  the  axetiied  matter  in  whitdi  roots 
abound,  and  the  presence  of  which,  in  an  oraanisable  stat^ 
is  indispensable  to  the  exiitcnce  of  roots.  (Pi^en,  m  Ann. 
Sc.,  new  series,  iii.  18.)  Inert  peaty  matter  Is  a  sutotanoe  of 
the  same  kind,  and  will  remain  for  years  exposed  to  air  and 
water  without  undergoing  change.  When  peat  becomes 
inert,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  grow  any  sort  of  plant  in  it ; 
but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  drained  of  stagnant 
moature  and  mixed  with  lime  and  dung,  it  will  become  very 
fertile  for  most  crops.  It  often  happens  that  peat  or  bog- 
mould,  frequently  procured  at  a  great  expense  for  American 
plants,  becomes  inert ;  in  such  cases,  a  good  result  would 
be  obtained  by  turning  out  the  peat  and  mixing  it  up  in  a 
heap  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  or  fresh  litter  sufficient  to 
promote  a  modente  degree  of  fermentation ;  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  tan,  it  will  afford  nourishment,  and  viU»  from  a 
state  of  useless  ness,  beooina  valuabU. 


Of  mineral  manures.  Hm»  is  the  most  vseful.  It  ii  not 
recommended  for  soils  that  contain  a  large  proportion  (rf 
soluble  vegetable  matter ;  but  it  produces  excellent  effects 
in  sueh  as  abound  in  inert  vegetable  fibre.  Gypeum,  which 
is  found  in  the  ashes  of  grasses,  proves  a  manure  for  lawns 

Common  salt  is  sometimes  employed  in  minute  portions ; 
especially  in  combination  with  vegetable  matter,  in  the  in- 
stance of  sea- weeds,  in  which  case  it  is  found  of  good  quali^ 
for  fruiutrees  and  kitchen-garden  crops ;  but  vegetable  Ufo 
is  certainly  destroyed  by  it,  if  applieo  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Exceptions  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  marine 
plants;  the  Samphire (Crithmummaritimum),  forexample, 
requires  it  when  cultivated  in  inland  districts;  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  v^etable  inhabitants  of  the  great  salt 
plains  of  Asia.  Wocid-aahes,  which  consist  principally  of 
vegetable  alkali  united  to  carbonic  acid,  are  a  good  manure, 
but  of  short  duration,  and  they  leave  peaty  soil  in  a  worse 
state  than  before  their  application.  The  burning  of  such 
soil  cannot  therefore  be  too  much  reprehended,  although 
strongl^r  advocated  by  some  who  have  be»n  led  asm  by  the 
immediate  result  of  one  or  two  mormons  crops.  The  ^pli- 
cation of  dung  and  lime,  of  composts  of  clay,  marl,  scour- 
ings  of  ditches,  &c.,  would  render  peat  oermanenily  fertile^ 
more  especially  so  when  draining  is  judiciously  attended  tOw 

There  is  no  considerable  number  of  plants  to  which  ma- 
nure is  pr^udiciaL  Coniferous  species  of  all  kinds  are 
affected  most  injuriously  by  it,  and  it  requires  to  bo  given 
very  sparingly  to  all  trees  which  yield  gum  in  their  bark, 
especially  stone-fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and 
nectarines.  To  many  however  it  appears  to  be  useless; 
orchidaceous  plants  for  instance,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  cultivate  so  extensively,  seem  insensible  to  its  applica- 
tion in  any  fn-m  yet  thought  of;  and  American  plants  in 
general  scarcely  require  it,  unless  the  peat  in  which  they 
are  grown  be  regarded  tu  a  kind  of  manure. 

MANUSCRIPTS.  CPALJtoQaAPHTr.] 

MANU'ZIO,  ALDO.  born  in  1447,  at  Basstano  in  the 
Papal  State,  studied  at  Rome  and  at  Ferrara.  He  became 
intimate  with  Pico,  count  of  Mirandola,  and  with  Alberto 
Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  with  whose  assistance  he  established  a 
printing-press  at  Venice.  The  art  of  printing  was  first 'in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Germany  by  two  Benedictine 
monks,  called  Sweinheim  and  Pannartz,  who  printed  the 
works  of  Lactantiua  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  iu  1465. 
This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy.  In  1469  two  other 
Germans  from  Speyer  established  pnntiuif-presses  at  Ve- 
nice, and  soon  alter  the  art  spread  rapidly  through  Italy. 
The  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at  Milan,  and  the  first 
Hebrew  tvpes  were  used  at  Soncino  near  Cremona.  Ni- 
cholas Jeniuon,  a  Frenchman,  establii^ed  a  printing-press 
at  Venice  in  1471,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  el^ance 
of  its  ^pes.  But  Aldo  Manuiio  surpassed  all  other  prmters 
of  his  time  in  the  correctness  of  his  books.  Being  a  man  of 
learning  aa  well  as  a  printer,  and  Laving  an  extraordinary 
x«al  for  nta  profession,  he  procured  'he  most  correct  MSS. 
firom  distant  countries,  ana  he  established  an  academy  in 
his  house,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  assistance  in  the 
superintendence  of  his  publications.  Bembo  and  Navagero 
were  amoni;  the  members  of  that  society.  The  first  publi- 
cations of  Aldo  appeared  about  1490:  the  first  with  a  date 
in  1 494.  In  this  year  he  published  the  poem  of  *  Hero  and 
Leander'  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  shorily  after  the  Gram- 
mar of  lAscaria,  and  that  of  Gaza,  with  Theocritus,  and 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  typ^ 
which  was  light  and  resembled  writing,  called  by  the 
Italians  *  corstvi,'  and  known  to  other  nauons  by  the  name 
of  'Italie.'  In  this  type  he  printed  the  Latin  classics.  A 
list  of  the  Aldine  editions  was  published  at  Padua  in  1790 : 
'  Serie  delle  edisioni  Aldine  per  ordine  alfabetico  e  erono- 
logico ;'  and  a  still  more  complete  catalogue  has  been  since 

SiuoUshed  at  Paris  by  Renouard :  '  Annales  de  I'lmpnraerie 
les  Aides,  on  Histoire  des  trois  Manuces  et  de  leurs  edition^' 
8  vola.  12mo.,  1603;  a  second  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols., 
waa  published  in  1825,  and  a  third,  much  iioproved,  in  one 
vol.  Svo..  Paris,  1834.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek  books  of 
Aldus  are  less  correct  than  his  Latin  and  Italian  prints : 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  Greek  books  are  often 
printed  from  a  single  MS.,  and  that  an  imperfect  one ;  a 
circumstance  however  tliat  renders  some  of  his  Greek  books 
very  valuable  at  present,  as  being  tolerably  faithful  traa* 
scripts  of  MSS.  either  now  lost  or  not  always  accessible. 
ThMs  editiims,  especiaUy  when  upon  laige^per,  havoflften 
■old  ia  nwdwn  timea  fer  consl^^lfl  ^ife  qO  Q  [e 
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Aldo  complains  in  several  of  his  pre&cea  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  experienced,  and  tbe  intense  labour  vhich  he  had 
to  unde^  in  his^fession,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
li&b  He  died  at  Venice  iu  1515,  with  the  well-merited  re- 
putation of  being  not  only  an  accurate  printer,  hut  &  good 
scholar.  He  was  the  authu  of  a  Latin  and  Greek  Gnm- 
mar,  a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
and  several  other  works.  His  wn  Iwlo  Manuiio  succeed^ 
bim  in  the  direction  of  his  printing  establishment.  Paolo 
was  a  man  of  learning,  an  author,  and  a  critic  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  1,  *  Antiquitatum  Rximaoarum  liber  de 
Legibus,'  fol.  1569 ;  2,  *  De  Comitiis  Romauorum ;'  3,  De 
Senatu  Romano  ;*  4,  '  De  Civitate  Romana  besides  notes 
and  commentaries  on  Cicero's  Epistles  and  Orations. 

MAP  (Latin,  mappa,  a  napkin ;  French,  Tnappemonde, 
a  map  of  the  world). 

A  map  is  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  on  a  plane.  The  name  however  is 
commonly  applied  to  those  plane  drawings  which  represent 
the  form,  extent,  position,  aud  other  particulars  of  tbe 
various  countries  of  the  earth. 

Maps  or  ddineations  resembling  them  we  may  rwHinahly 
Bondude  wne  coeval  with  the  earliest  geographic  knowledge, 
fx  we  can  scarcely  conceive  snch  knowledge  to  exist  in  a 
nation  at  all  without  being  accompanied  by  some  attempts 
at  illustrations,  however  rude  and  defective,  by  means  of 
linear  representations  on  a  plane  surface.  It  is  not  possible 
indeed  to  fix  the  time  of  these  first  attempts  to  construct 
maps,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art ;  for  we 
find  Joshua  commanding  his  selected  men  in  the  following 
terms :  *  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  tbe  land  into  seven 
parts,  and  bring  the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  may  cast 
lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  our  God.*  (Josh.,  xviii.  6.) 
This  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  was  most  probably  derived 
from  the  Egyptians.  Tbe  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems,  comprehended 
only  a  small  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  there  is 
not  the  lightest  allusion  in  them  toanymodeof  delineatine 
orrepresentingthe  surfkce  of  a  country.  In  the  seventh  aira 
sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  even  earlier, 
we  know  that  the  Greek  nation  was  widely  diffused  by  colo- 
nization, which,  combined  with  their  spirit  for  commercial 
enterprise,  must  have  greatly  extended  their  gec^^phical 
knowledge.  In  their  maritime  adventures  they  are  said  to 
have  been  assisted  by  the  nautical  maps  of  the  Phoenicians; 
but  however  this  may  be,  we  have  no  account  of  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  maps  before  those  of  Anaximander  the 
Milesian,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a 
map  of  the  worid.  There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iiL  136) 
which  may  perhaps  indicate  something  like  an  attempt  at 
mapping  a  coast.  Certain  Persians,  being  oommisuoned  by 
Darius  I.,  scUled  fVom  Sidon  in  Phcenicia  to  the  coasts  of 
Hellas,  which  they  examined  and 'registered,' or 'recorded* 
(iviypa^vTo\  till  they  arrived  as  fer  as  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
The  map  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  is  also  deserving  our 
especial  attention,  from  its  being  so  particularly  descril^d  by 
Herodotus  (v.),  and  from  its  likewise  being  among  the  first 
maps  on  record,  at  least  in  Greece.  Aristagoras.  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  on  the  occasion  of  soli- 
citing his  assistance  against  the  Persians,  is  described  as 
appearing  before  Cleomenes  *  with  a  tablet  of  copper  in  his 
nand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every  known  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers.'  Notwithstanding 
the  imposing  character  of  this  description,  some  have 
thought  that  we  should  not  receive  it  too  literally ;  and  that 
this  map  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary  of 
the  country  between  Sardis  and  Susa.  Itinerary  maps  of 
the  places  of  encampment  were  almost  indispensable  to  the 
commanders  of  armies ;  Dit>gnetui  and  Beton  are  mentioned 
(Pliny,  Nat,  Hut.,  vi.  1 7)  as  the  surveyors  of  the  marches  of 
Alexander,  who  was  very  careful  in  examining  the  measures 
of  his  surveyors,  and  in  obtaining  hit  descriptions  from  the 
most  skilful  persons.  The  science  of  geography  made  rapid 
advances  under  Eratosthenes  [Eratosthenes;  Gbooba- 
toy],  who  had  the  great  merit  of  reducing  geography  to  a 
regular  system,  and  of  founding  it  upon  solid  principles.  He 
introduced  into  his  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude,  which 
he  accomplished  by  tracing  a  line  over  certain  places  whose 
longest  day  was  observed  lo  be  of  the  seme  length.  This 
panUel  extended  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  moun- 
^ns  of  India,  passing  through  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  and 
Bom  ite  central  poiitUHi  with  respect  to  the  princiind  antient 


nations,  >t  became  a  standard  of  reference  in  the  maps  ol 
this  period.  Succeeding  geographers  made  many  attempts 
to  determine  the  longitu&  M  places  by  measorements  of 
this  line,  but  -with  no  great  success.  Eratoathencs,  in  ad> 
dition  to  the  pumllel  above  menti(med  and  other  parallels, 
undertook  to  draw  a  meridian  from  Xbroe  through  Bjem 
to  Alexandria  (Strabo,  iL  114),  and  slso  to  determine  tbe 
earth's  ciroumference  by  the  actual  measurement  <tf  a 
portion  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  These  discovenes  and 
improvements  very  materially  affected  the  dimensions  of  ill 
the  antient  maps;  and  from  this  time  the  connectioo 
between  astronomy  and  gec^raphy  was  so  Hr  established  ai 
to  ensure  an  advantage  to  the  latter  by  every  advance  <rf 
the  former.  This  was  eminently  the  case  in  tbe  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus,  who  fixed  the  constructu>B  of  maps  cn  & 
mathematical  basis,  and  enaliled  the  geographer  to  lay  down 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes  upon  certain  principles. 

To  Strabo  we  are  chiefly  indebted  tat  our  infocmatkn 
respecting  the  state  of  geography  in  the  Augustan  age.  Bat 
the  extent  of  the  earth's  surmce  known  to  this  writer  doK 
not  very  much  exceed  that  which  was  known  to  Hcfodotc 
four  centuries  wrlier.  His  map  vi  the  wwld  ekhibba  iome 
remarkable  errors.  He  sup|N>sed  the  Pjrrenees  to  run  naA 
and  south;  cuts  off  the  projecting  provincaofBrittanyftoa 
France,  places  Ireland  not  to  the  west  but  to  tfae  noitk 
of  Britain,  axsA  makes  the  Caspian  oommunicate  with 
northern  ocean  though  Herodotus  had  accurately  deaeribid 
it  as  a  lake. 

Hie  Roman  Itineraries  show  that  their  surveys  were  tnaie 
with  considerable  care,  although  there  are  no  tza.csea  of  ms- 
tbematical  geography  in  those  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  the  chief  object  in  view  being  tbe  clear  direetioQ 
of  the  march  of  their  armies.  All  the  provmees  of  tbe 
Roman  empire  had  been  surveyed  when  Ptolemy  composed 
his  system  of  geography,  which  has  happily  been  piaiencd 
to  us.  It  is  not  so  modi  to'bis  more  perfect  aoquaintsnw 
with  the  earth  that  Ptolemy  owes  his  reputation  as  a  geo- 
grapher, as  to  his  giving  solidity  and  unity  to  the  hobuk 
by  fixing  its  unconnected  detailB  on  a  matbematiGal  baw 
and  carrying  into  ^11  practice  and  to  greater  paftetiDa 
the  system  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Hipparchai. 
whose  invention  had  bem  much  n^lected  for  upvaidscf 
250  years. 

Ptolemy  derived  his  information  respecting  the  distaneei 
of  places  chiefly  from  itiuOTory  measnrements  which  usnsQj 
exceeded  the  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  (bit 
his  map  of  the  world  should  exhibit  enormous  esrors;  k 
addition  to  which  consideration  it  cannot  be  supposed  tint 
he  possessed  real  astronomical  observations  sufficient  to  de- 
termine all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  he  has  girat 
It  was  not  possible  therefore  that  he  should  have  been  free 
from  great  mistakes,  more  espemally  in  pUoes  beyond  tbe 
Roman  empire. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  eitors  in  bis  map  fim 
the  eirenmstanoe  of  the  northern  ooast  of  Africa  being  rt- 
presented  by  him  nearly  as  a  straight  line,  tfae  ga)&  of  tk 
Great  and  Lraser  Syrtis  almost  totally  disappearing,  tai 
tbe  Mediterranean  being  extended  twenty  degrees  bevotd 
its  actual  limits,  which  gross  inaccuracy  was  continura  ts 
our  maps  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentuzy.  He 
also  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  46"  to  tfae  eaatwaid  af 
its  true  position. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  maps  found  in  theHSS. 
of  Ptolemy  are  really  copies  o^  or  derived  from,  origmid 
maps  constructed  by  him  or  under  his  ooxe.  [Acune- 

DAHON.] 

Some  curions  particulars  have  come  down  to  us  iUiutia- 
tive  of  the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  yet 
maps  do  un  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  even  tfaea. 
The  maps  of  tne  middle  ages  may  be  genially  claased  » 
follows:— 1st, thwe  in  which  the  notions  of  the  antiean 
were  adhered  to ;  8nd,  those  which  exhibited  new  dis»- 
veries  or  countries  popularly  believed  to  exist  Many  laajt 
of  ihe  first  class  are  extant  in  which  the  old  worid  is 
represented  as  one  great  island.  Africa  terminating  u>  the 
north  of  the  equator.  Among  maps  of  the  second  cUss  b» 
those  which  seem  to  show  some  important  discoveries  ia 
the  west  of  Europe  and  of  Africa  in  tfae  tweUtfa  and  du>- 
teenth  centuries. 

The  geography  of  the  Arabians  is  but  imperfectly  knowB. 
Their  most  eminent  geographer  Edrisi  or  Eldrisi,  who  lind 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  divided  the  vodi 
into  seven  climates  frqm  ^  j^^nSSF  ^.pq^^m^  and  emi 
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elimata  was  ftgatn  divided  into  eleven  equal  parts,  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  the  in- 
convenience of  which  arrangement  is  very  obvious. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  as- 
troQomem  undertook  to  observe  eclipses  of  the  moon  with  a 
view  of  correcting  the  errors  in  the  longitude  of  places. 
These  observations  however  were  so  discordant  as  to  lead  to 
no  satisfactory  result  C^lileo,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  introduced  a  more  cer- 
tain method,  which  was  rendered  available  by  means  of  the 
simultaneous  observations  of  Pieard  and  Oaasini  at  the  ob* 
servatMries  of  Uraniburg  and  Farii. 

Pioard  and  Da  Lahire  were  then  immediitely  employed 
in  oorrefiting  the  map  of  France,  and  from  this  period  our 
maps  have  rapidly  improved.  The  great  perfection  to  which 
timekeepers  have  been  brought,  ana  the  obvious  application 
of  these  machines  to  the  determination  of  the  lonj^tude,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  their  accuracy.  But  notwitbstuiding 
the  advanced  state  of  our  astronomical  and  geographical 
knowledge,  and  the  science  and  skill  displayed  in  our  great 
national  and  other  surveys,  we  may,  with  Dr.  Blair,  regard 
maps  as  works  in  progi^— always  unfinished,  and  still 
waiting  the  corrections  to  be  supplied  by  the  science  and 
enterprise  of  succeeding  ages. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  pr(«resB  oS  map-making, 
we  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  tiieir  appUcation  and 
construction. 

On  the  Nature  and  CtrnttrucHon  nf  itft^v.— Maps,  being 
plane  representations  of  the  sur&ce  of  a  sphere,  may  be  ob- 
viously applied  to  various  purposes;  hence  we  not  only 
have  terrestrial  maps  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  cslestial  or  astronomical  maps  to  represent  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens ;  and  these  general  distinctions  have  again 
their  subdivisions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  terrestrial  maps — geographic  or 
land  maps,  and  hydrographic  or  sea  maps :  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  principally  to  the  former;  the  latter,  which 
are  usually  called  charts,  having  been  already  described. 
[Chart.] 

Geographic  maps,  as  already  noticed,  are  those  which  re- 
present the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  their  relative  situations  and  the  posiuons  of  the 
eitios,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.t  comprised  within  their  limits. 
Tbey  may  comprehend  the  whole  earth,  or  one  of  its  larger 
divisious,  or  a  single  district,  and  are  called  maps  of  the 
world,  general  maps, or  particular  maps  accordingly.  If  they 
give  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  roaas,buildings,&c.,  in  de- 
tail, they  become  topographic  maps,  which,  necessarily  em- 
bracing a  very  small  extent  of  country,  are  not  usually  re- 
ferred to  any  spherical  projection,  but  are  represented  as 
geometric  planes,  the  objects  in  them  occupying  the  posi- 
tions severally  assigned  to  them  by  the  tngonometrical 
operations  of  the  siurvey.  The  same  distinction  is  made  in 
charts  of  small  bays  and  harbours.  In  either  of  these  cases 
they  are  called  plans. 

When  maps  of  the  earth  are  made  to  illustrate  any  of  the 
sciences,  tbey  are  distinguished  from  geographic  maps,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  bear  their  own  peculiar  namei^  as  gvy- 
logical,  or  mineralogical,  or  botanical  maps, 
y  f'rom  the  apberirai  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  divisions  and  varieties  of  its  surfoce  may  be  most  sim- 
ply and  most  accurately  represented  by  means  of  a  globe, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  its  general  geo- 
graphic features,  there  is  no  mode  of  representation  so  sa- 
tianotory.  Large  globes  however  are  expensive  and  incon- 
venient instruments,  and  small  ones,  by  not  admitting 
sufficient  detail,  are  for  most  geographic  purposes  entirely 
useless.  Hence  we  see  the  eminent  utili^  of  maps,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  imperfections  which  necessarily  accom- 
pany such  a  mode  of  representation,  for  a  spherical  surCsoe 
can  by  no  contrivance  be  extended  into  a  plane  without  a 
distortion  of  some  of  its  parts. 

The  methods  adopted  in  the  construction  of  maps  are  as 
Tarious  as  the  taste  and  judgment  of  geo^pbcn  themselves, 
but  they  may  all  be  xefernd  to  two  pnnoples,  viz.  Prqjec- 
tion  and  Developntent 

By  Pr<geciion  is  meant  the  reprMontation  of  the  sur&ee 
of  a  sphere  on  a  plane,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective. 
By  Development  is  to  be  understood  the  unfolding  or  spread- 
ing out  of  the  spherical  surface  on  a  plane.  This  however 
first  supposes  the  sphere  to  he  converted  into  a  cone  or  a 
cylinder — these  being  the  forms,  portions  of  which  most 
resemble  portions  of  a  sphere,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  anaeeptible  of  tiie  required  derelopmant. 


We  shall  notice  these  two  principles  very  briefly,  as  their 
mathematical  investigation  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
article  PaojBcnoN. 

There  are  four  methods  of  spherie  projection  in  general 
use,  the  Qnomonie  or  Centralt  the  Orthogmp/ue,  the  Sle- 
reograpkic,  and  the  Ololndar,  distinguished  from  each  otliM 
by  the  diSbrent  positions  of  the  prcgeoting  point  in  whidi 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed. 

The  Gnomonic  or  Central  Projection  supposes  the  eye  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  that  the  various 
otgects  to  be  delineated  are  trausfernd  from  ikt  sphne  to 


a  plane,  whieh  is  a  tangent  to  its  surfece.  The  entire  he- 
misphere can  never  be  represented  by  this  projection,  since 
the  circumference  which  terminates  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  and  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  plane  of  pn^ection.  This 
method  is  chiefly  used  in  dialliuK.  but  may  he  advanta- 
geously applied  to  maps  of  a  limited  extent,  more  especially 
if  tfaev  are  maps  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  globe.  In  this 
case  the  meridians  will  be  strait  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  tho  parallels  of  latitude  oonceutrio  circles,  whose 
distances  from  the  centre  will  respectivdy  be  equal  to  the 
cotangents  of  their  latitudes. 

In  the  other  cases  of  this  projection,  where  the  perspec- 
tive plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  to  any  meridian, 
the  construction  is  rendered  troublesome  on  aeoount  of  the 
parallels  of  latitude  becomiiu;  curves  of  difficult  delineation  * 
these  cases  therefore  are  seldom  brought  into  use. 

Orthographic  iVq^ecft'on.— In  this  projection  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  the  visual 
rays  leave  the  sphere  in  parallel  lines.  The  perspective 
plane  on  which  a  hemisphere  is  supposed  to  be  delineated 
IS  the  plane  of  that  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  rays — hence  every  point  of  the  hemisphere  is  trans- 
ferred to  this  plane  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  it.  It 
will  be  immediately  seen  from  the  figure,  that  the  represen- 
tation will  decrease  in  accuracy  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre ;  the  parte  near  the  circumference 
being  much  foreshortened  and  distorted. 

In  a  Polar  map  of  this  projection,  the  meriduns,  as  in 
the  Gnomonic  maps,  will  be  radii,  and  the  parallela  concen- 
tric circles;  these  circles  however  will  have  their  distance 
ft-om  the  centre  equal  to  the  cosines,  and  not  to  the  eotan- 
gents  of  tlwir  respective  latitudes. 


In  an  Equaiorial  map,  or  one  in  which  the  equatoriil 
regions  of  the  globe  are  madfe  t?»iQ^?*iOT  the  c^ntye^^hc 
map,  the  fdane  m  projection  coincides  viih  the  plantf^ono 
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^aUMridtant.  In  thk  cms  the  Utitade  oirdMwillbe 
projMt«d  la  ftrait  Unet  parmllel  to  the  aqnator,  whioh  U  •bo 
a  strait  line,  and  will  vary  in  distance  tnm  it  aoeordinf  to 
tha  slOM  of  tbelr  respeetir*  latitudes.  Tba  maridiani  will 
ti«  portions  of  aUipses  intarsaotinji  tha  equator  in  points 
timfUr  in  position  to  the  intaneoting  points  of  the  pwmUals 
on  the  polar  diameter,  ind  havit^  tneir  tmuvma  axat 
coincident  with  this  diameter  and  eqtud  to  it 

SUnegraphie  PiytfMtiom,—ln  this  prdwtioa  ttw  aye  is 
supposed  to  be  plaeod  at  the  sorflwe  of  the  spheps^  and  to 
view  the  ooncava  of  the  (^ipoaite  haniaphan  thnnwh  tba 
plane  of  that  drcla^  in  the  pole  of  which  the  aye  is  placed. 


If  B  be  the  aye,  and  A,  G,  C  the  hemisphere  to  be  repre- 
MDled,  A,  B.  C  D  will  be  tiie  plana  of  projection ;  ai^  the 
position  on  this  plana  of  anv  point  of  ine  spherical  surfhee 
will  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  point  through 
the  plane  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  points  K.  L,  N  on  the 
sphere  will  be  tnuisferred  to  the  plane  at  A.  ^  m,  n. 

The  advsnta^^  offered  by  this  method  of  projection  hare 
brought  it  more  into  use  than  the  metfao<u  before  men- 
tioned. It  is  especially  calculated  for  mapsof  tha  world,  as 
usually  made  in  two  hemispheres.  fVom  the  circumstance  of 
the  representation  being  1^  distorted,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  meridians  and  parallels  intersecting  each  other  at 
rigbt  angles,  as  they  do  on  the  globe.  Its  cooatruotlon  also 
is  less  ditticult  than  others,  since  all  the  great  circles  of  the 
sphere  are  either  circles  or  strait  lines  in  the  projection. 
The  meridian  of  20"  W.  is  tfae  one  uaually  selected  by  £ng- 
lish  gaMrapban  for  tha  plane  of  prtgeetion  in  these  mapsof 
the  world,  because  this  meridian  passes  very  nearly  between 
tha  aastam  and  wastmi  eontinenti*  which  Uiarefore  occupy 
their  reapective  bamisphares. 

Gtobuiar  Projection. — This  prqjection  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Stereographic,  was  invented  by  the  astronomer 
De  Lahire,  who  supposed  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  sphere  eoual  to  the  sine  of  45**;  that  is.  If  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  be  equal  to  200,  the  distance  of  tfae 
aye  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  circumference  would  be 
70^.  Some  further  modification  was  subsequently  deemed 
desirable,  in  order  that  the  meridians  mi^ht  intersect  the 
equator  at  equal  distances.  This  condition  is  verv  nearly 
fuitlUed  when  (he  distance  of  the  eya  is  i9^,  the  aiameter 
being  200  as  before. 

Tms  projection  is  also  much  used  in  maps  of  the  world, 
but  to  simplify  their  construction,  the  meridians  and  paral- 
lels are  prqjacted  into  circular  instead  of  elliptical  ares,  the 
deviation  from  tfae  striot  law  of  the  projection  being  too  slight 
to  affect  tba  practical  utility  of  the  map. 

Of  Prt^tion  bjf  Dvvelopmmt. 

The  developments  to  be  mentioned  are  two— tha  Conical 
and  CylindricaL 

Conical  PrtijecHon. — In  this  projection  the  sphere  is  sup- 
posed to  be  circumscribed  by  a  cone,  which  touches  the 
sphere  at  the  circle  intended  to  represent  tbe  middle  paral- 
lel of  the  map.  If  the  points  on  the  sphere  be  now  pro- 
jected on  the  cone  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  it  is 
clear  that  in  a  zone  extending  but  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  the  middle  parallel,  as  the  zone  aa*  bbf,  Uie  points  on 
the  cone  would  very  nearly  coincide  in  position  with  the 
eorrespouding  ones  on  the  sphere.  All  the  delineations 
having  been  thus  made,  the  cone  is  then  conceived  to  be 
noroUed,  or  developed  on  a  plane  surfoce. 

Should  tha  map  oe  made  to  extend  much  above  ot  balow 


tha  middle  parallel,  the  distant  parts  will  be  very  m^fh  di» 
torted.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  this  projeotkin,  nr.y^ 
modifications  have  been  suggested,  among  which  Lbou  tt 
Flamsteed  are  generally  h»d  in  the  higiieat  eateiliiL 
[Conic  Projection.] 

CyHndrieal  Projection.— Trom  what  has  been  aaid  of  As 
oone,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a  cylinder  mtv  hs 
applied  to  tfae  sphera  in  a  similar  mann».  and  tkt 
a  zone  of  very  limited  extent  in  latitude  may,  witbaqf  tny 
material  error,  he  developed  on  a  cylinder.  The  peeuliu^ 
of  this  method  is,  that  the  meridians,  as  well  as  the  laittii4 
circles,  are Dfojected  in  parallel  strait  lines;  acoruS&oefll 
the  map  waich  makes  it  very  applicable  to  nautical  pa> 
poses,  and  on  which  (partly)  is  founded  the  very  tngnion 
method  called  Mercator's  Prelection,  which  is  now  so  nai- 
versally  adopted  in  our  charts,  and  to  which,  in  oonclosi!^ 
we  will  brieily  allude. 

Mereatnr'*  Projection. — ^The  line  on  which  a  shrpsuk, 
when  directing  her  course  obliquely  to  the  meridisn,  ii  at 
the  globe  a  spiral,  since  it  cuts  all  the  meridians  thrtia^ 
which  it  passes  at  equal  angles.  This  eircumstanr^.  na- 
bined  wito  others,  rendered  a  map  constructed  on  the  pm- 
ciples  of  the  spherical  projections  very  inadequate  to  t!i 
wants  of  the  navigator.  Ifercator  considered,  verr  jiKtlj, 
that  mariners  do  not  employ  maps  to  know  the  true  Ifaia 
of  countries,  ao  much  as  to  determine  the  oourae  tbay  ^ 
steer,  and  the  bearing  and  distance  of  those  points  or  plrt 
whioh  lie  near  their  track;  and  this  prajection  is  the  renB 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  to  the  seaman  these  desirafcletn^ 
The  merit  of  this  most  usefol  method  is  thought  hT  cnxaf 
to  be  more  justly  due  lo  Wright;  for  although  Mfrrugr 
published  his  first  chart  in  1556,  he  omitted  to  declin  Tin 
principles  on  which  be  proceeded,  and  bis  decrees  'if  k& 
tude  did  not  preserve  a  just  proportion  in  their  inc-v 
towards  the  poles.  Wright,  in  1599,  oorrected  these  envi. 
and  explained  the  principles  of  his  improved  consiruQiab 
in  which  the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  chart  were  f 
increase  towards  the  poles,  in  the  same  ratio  a>  ttt- 
decrease  on  the  gbbe ;  by  which  means  the  cour^  fj.^ 
a  ship  steers  by  the  mariner's  compasa  becomes  on  t^ 
chart  a  strait  line;  the  various  regions  of  the  map.  bo<e^ 
distortod,  preserve  tfaetr  true  relative  bearing,  and  dtf  (St 
tances  between  them  can  be  aocuiately  meaaurad. 

MAPLE.  rAcEB.1 

MARACAIBO.  rVENBmaiA-] 

MARAGHA.  [Persia.] 

MARANHAO  (Province).  [BRAZltJ 

MARANHAO,  or  S.  LUIZ  DO  MARANHA-0.  u 
town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil,  in  2*  30'  40"  S-  h 
and  43°  SO'  W.  long.    It  lies  on  the  north-western  i^r.i 
suia  of  an  island,  called  Ilha  do  Maranhao.    Tha  i  L:  • 
which  is  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  extend;}  along  the 
of  the'conlinent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  %h^Ikf 
channel,  called  Rio  do  Mosquito.  This  channel  ii.,  tnitt 
average,  only  lou  yards  wide,  and  terminates  In  two  Unr 
bays,  the  Bahia  de  S.  Josi  on  the  east,  and  the  Bahu  4| 
S.  Marcos  on  the  west   The  islan4  is  generaUy  )mmmk 
swampy,  and  almost  e^fffe5<g|?^!rtf&g<te 
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The  tovn  is  bnilt  on  the  northern  shores  of  a  smftll 
peninsula,  formed  by  tvo  rivers,  rather  small  inlets  of 
the  sea,  the  Rio  de  S.  Francisco  oa  the  north,  and  the 
Rio  da  Bacanya  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  two  see- 
tioos.  The  more  ancient  and  populous  part  of  the  town, 
called  Bairro  da  Praia  Grande,  extends  alone  the  shores  on 
a  broken  aur&ee<  The  streeta  are  crooked,  unavan,  and 
badly  paved ;  some  of  them  aiB  not  paved  at  aU.  The 
houses  have  two  or  three  floors,  and  are  mostly  built  of 
sandstone.  In  this  part  of  the  town  is  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  the  palace  of  the  governor,*  the  ooUege  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  town-ball,  and  the  prisons,  which  are  substan- 
tial buildings.  At  the  back  of  this  seeUon  lies  the  otiier, 
called  Baino  de  N.  Senhora  da  Goneeifao,  which  oonaista 
of  small  housea,  many  of  which  are  surrounded  by  i^rdens 
and  plantationH.  Each  divLiion  has  its  own  parochial 
eburch,  besides  which  there  are  three  other  churches,  two 
chapeb,  and  four  churches  belonging  to  four  convents. 
The  town  ia  defended  by  three  small  fortresses,  now  in  a 
dilapidated  state. 

Tne  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entranoe  is  diffi- 
eult,  on  account  of  a  bank  called  Coroa  do  Meio,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  east  and  west  of 
wbicD  are  deep  ehannels  leading  into  the  harbour.  The 
•astern,  which  is  the  most  navigated,  haa  on  the  east  the 
peat  bank,  or  Coroa  Grande*  which  extends  between  the 
northern  ^ores  of  the  island  and  the  Ilha  de  S.  Anna. 
The  tide  rises  eighteen  feet  in  the  harbour,  and  twelve  feet 
without  it 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
regular  succession  of  the  sea  uid  land  breeies,  and  the 
prevalence  of  northern  winds,  moderate  the  heat,  and  the 
climate  of  the  town  is  considered  healthy.  The  population, 
which  amounts  to  about  30,000,  contains  a  great  number  of 
unmixed  descendants  of  Portugese  and  negroes,  the  half- 
breeds  being  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  inhabitants  are  ehietly  enga^^  in  commerce  only 
the  moat  common  articles  of  domestic  use  are  made  in  the 
town ;  the  rest  are  imported  firom  Europe.  The  trade  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  veasels  that  annually 
entered  the  harbour  amounted  to  more  than  UO  twenty 
years  ago;  they  eame  from  Lisbon,  Oporto^  Viana,  liver- 
pool,  and  New  York.  The  imports  consist  of  wine,  brandy, 
oil.  flour,  fruits,  silk,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  hardware  and 
metals,  and  artioles  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  as  spiees, 
&c,  and  drugs.  The  exports  are  cotton,  which  is  by  for 
the  most  considerable  article,  rice,  tanned  and  raw  bides,  &o. 
Sugar  and  co£ba  are  imported  from  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and 
other  ports  ai  BrasiL  (8pix  and  Hartius,  JReite  in  Brth 
nUen.) 

MARANON.  [Ahaeow.] 

MARANS.   [Cbarbntb  Inferieure.] 

MARANTA  ARUNDINA'CEA  (Linn.).  To  this 
plant  is  referred  the  arrow-root  of  commerce,  but  it  is  also 
procured  in  large  quantities  fVom  a  variety  of  closely-allied, 
and  even  many  dutinot,  plants.  Thus  the  Surinam  and 
Bermuda  arrow-root  ia  the  |wodnee  of  the  M.  arutadinaoea, 
while  the  Jamaica  arrow-root  is  obtained  from  the  M.  in- 
dUoa(Tussae);  which  plant,  along  with  several  Curcumas, 
yielda  also  the  East  Iidian  arrow-root.  The  West  Indian 
arrow- root  baa  mostly  a  pure  white  colour,  the  East  Indian 
a  yellow  tinge. 

The  tuben.  root-stocky  or  offsets  are  grated  or  braised, 
and  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  which  is  passed  through 
a  flne  osir-sieve,  so  long  as  it  runs  off  with  a  milky  appear- 
ance. It  ia  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  water 
drained  off,  and  the  powder  dried:  100  parts  of  the  fresb 
plant  yield  10  parUof  arrow-root;  but  Benson  states  100 
paru  to  yield  23  or  26  parts.  Ai»ording  to  the  analysis  of 
tbii  ohemist,  it  consists  of  volatile  oil  0  *  07,  starch  26,  vcge- 
tAble  albumen  1*58.  gummy  extract  0'6,  olUoride  of  cal- 
eium.  insoluble  fibre  6,  water  6A*6.  The  volatile  oil  imparts 
a  alight  odour  to  the  solution  in  warm  water,  which  belpe 
ta  distinguish  genuine  arrow-root  from  sevetal  of  the  articles 
whsiituted  for  it.  Arrow-root  has  searoely  an^  taste,  being 
lilmnd  and  insipid;  the  powder,  when  prMoed  in  the  hand, 
emits  a  oroeUmg  noise,  and  retains  the  imnresaion  of  the 
Angers,  which  common  starch  fhim  wheat  does  not.  Css- 
swra  (maoioo,  from  Jatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot)  also 
retains  the  iminression  of  the  finger^  but  it  haa  more  t^ur 
guada  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

The  meak  of  vay  oeieol  groin  may  easily  be  distinguisked 


from  arrow-root  by  the  nitn^n  which  they  eontahi,  and 
the  ammoniacal  products  wmch  they  jield  by  distillation. 
Potatoe-starch  is  however  most  frequently  used  to  adulte> 
rate  arrow-root,  or  as  a  substitute  ibr  it.  Microscopic  ob- 
servation of  the  form  and  size  of  the  grains  will  point  out 
the  difference,  as  first  indicated  by  ELospail  (AtMoles  tUt 
Sdeneet  Nai^  t.  vl),  those  of  arrow-root  betng  smaller . 
the  different  habitudes  of  the  starch  with  re-agents  will 
also  do  this.  (See  MM.  Payen  et  Chevalier,  Traiti  de  la 
Pomme  de  Terre,  p.  126 ;  see  also  Journal  de  P^arnHuaet 
Aofit,  1833.)  Pototoe-storeb  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water, 
which  is  the  oass  with  arrow-root.  Dissolved  in  abacdule 
alcohol,  arrow-root  separates  into  two  distinct  portions, 
whiefa  neither  wheat  nor  potatoe-starch  does.  In  equal 
proportiona  dissolved  in  warm  watv,  arrow-root  yielda  a 
thinner  solution,  with  a  more  sUmy  aspect  than  wheat 
starch. 

Arrow-root  dissolved  in  water,  milk,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate vehicle^  constitutes,  from  its  easy  digestibility,  a  most 
excellent  article  of  diet  for  delicate  persons  and  young 
children.  It  may  be  given  plain,  or  with  wine  or  spices, 
aceording  to  cireumsianees.  The  valuable  property  just 
mentioned  does  not  belong  to  either  wheat  or  potatoe- 
starch.  Ihe  latter,  if  prepared  from  potatoes  in  spring,  is 
veiy  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach ;  but  less  so  if  prepaied 
in  Octoher  or  November.  Potatoe-starch  may  be  prepared 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  kept  for  a  long  period  unohanged, 
thus  afluiding  a  preteotion  againat  times  of  scarcity.  (Sir 
John  Sinclair,  On  the  Cultun  and  Utee  nfPotatoett  Edinb. 
1838.) 

MARANTA'CEA,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  which  have  either  no  stems  or  annual  ones  only, 
whose  leaves  have  diverging  veins,  snd  whose  flowers  are 
oonstrueted  with  an  inferior  ovary  surmounted  by  a  tbre»> 
leaved  oalyculus;  very  irregular  flowers,  white,  red,  or 
yellov ;  end  a  single  stamwi»  whose  anther  has  but  one  lobe. 
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Vfiiii  the  exoeption  of  the  geaus  C^thM,  and  of  Canna, 
vhich  is  commonly  cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Indian 
ibot,  because  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  the  speeies  included 
in  this  order  are  of  small  sise>  and  by  no  means  attractive 
but  the  fleshy  tnbei*  of  some  of  them  abound  in  atarehy 
mntter,  which  raidm  them  nutritioiu.  Arrow-root  of  the 
finest  quality  is  obtained  tram  Maiuita  arundinacea,  and  a 
iimilw  moduet  is  yielded  by  Caona  ednlis  and  others.  The 
order  is  known  from  Zingiberacese  by  the  anther  having  but 
one  lobe,  instead  of  two. 

All  the  spocies  are  found  wild  in  tropical  countries  only. 

MARASMUS  (emaciation)  is  a  term  often  used  by  the 
older  medical  writers  to  designate  those  cases  in  which  no 
parlicular  cause  for  the  atrophv  of  the  body  was  discovered, 
it  is  now  very  rarelj'  employed,  since  the  condition  which 
was  thus  named  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  some  local 
disease,  by  which  the  complete  nutrition  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented, or  by  which  a  quantity  of  its  material  is  constantly 
abstracted ;  as  disease  of  tb^  mesenteric  ^ands*  pulmonary 
consumption.  &e. 

HARAT,  JEAN  PAUL,  bom  near  Neuchfitel  in  1744, 
studied  me^cine  at  Paris.  Although  not  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence and  quickness,  he  wanted  the  application  and  per- 
severance requinte  for  the  regular  study  of  his  profession, 
and  be  became  an  empiric.  At  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
Revolution  in  1 789.  Ite  showed  himself  a  furious  demagogue, 
addressine  himself  to  the  passions  of  the  Parjs  populace, 
and  preaching  open  insurrection  and  massacre.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  founded 
by  Danton  in  1790.  He  then  became  editor  of  a  journal 
entitled  '  L'Ami  du  Peuple,*  which  was  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  became  a  fkvourite  with  the  lower  (vders.  In 
this  periodical  be  ui^ed  the  poor  to  rise  against  the  rich, 
the  private  soldiers  against  their  officers,  and  the  nation  at 
large  against  the  king.  In  1792  he  bocame  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  public  safety,  and  as  such  sent  circu- 
lars all  over  Fhmce  to  recommend  the  massacre  of  the  so- 
called  aristocrats.  He  said  in  his  paper  that  France  would 
never  be  happy  unless  270,000  heads  were  struck  offhy  the 

Suillotine ;  aira  be  actually  published  long  lists  of  indivi- 
uals  whom  he  denounced  as  proper  oineets  of  public  ven- 
geance. And  yet  this  man  was  returned  by  the  department 
of  Paris  to  the  national  convention. 

In  the  convention  Harat  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
Girondins:  he  attacked  them  in  April,  1793;  but  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  more  cautious,  checked  him  then:  tilings 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  their  proscription.  Marat  was  even 
impeached,  and  underwent  a  mock  trial  before  his  friends 
of  the  revolutionary  tribuoal,  but  was  acquitted,  and  re- 
entered the  convention  in  triumph.  He  saw  the  downfoll 
of  the  Girondins,  hut  did  not  long  survive  them.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1793,  while  taking  a  bath,  a  young  woman 
from  Normandv.  named  Charlotte  Corday,  was  introduced 
to  him,  under  the  pretext  of  having  some  pressing  informa- 
tion to  oommunicate.  She  showw  him  a  list  off  retended 
aristocrats  in  her  own  district;  and  while  Marat  was  read- 
ing it,  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  boasting  that  she  had 
delivered  France  of  a  sanguinary  monster.  She  was  guil- 
lotined, and  died  with  the  greatest  composure.  [Cordat 
d'Armans.} 

Maret  was  proclaimed  by  the  jacobins  as  a  martjT  of 
liberty,  and  his  body  was  interred  with  great  honour  in  the 
Pantheon,  the  former  church  of  St.  G^n^vidve,  from  which 
it  was  removed  after  the  end  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Marat 
has  been  called  a  madman,  but  there  was  method  in  his 
madness ;  he  was  one  of  those  depraved  men  whom  revolu- 
tionary convulsions  throw  up  to  toe  sur&ce  of  society. 

MA'RATHON.  a  small  plain  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Attira  [Attica],  about  five  miles  in  lengUi  wad  two  in 
breadth  (Dodwell),  which  is  chiefly  memtmble  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  over  the 
Persians  here,  m.c.  490.  PIiltiadbs.}  Marathon  was  the 
first  place  in  Attica  that  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus  and  his 

S.rtisans,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Eretria  in 
ubtBa.  (Herod.,  i.  62.)  The  town  of  Marathon  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns  which  formed  the  Tetra- 
polis,  which  consisted  of  (Enoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricorythus ;  but  the  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
whole  district.  (Steph.  Byx.,  under  riTparoKit  riie  'Arruc^c.) 
Haralhon  is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  said  by 
Plntaroh  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  hero  Mszathos. 
It  is  menUanod  in  the  '  Odyssey '  as  a  place  of  considevable 


importance  (viil  80) ;  and  it  was  near  this  place  that  tbs 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  defeated  Eurystheos,  when  thej 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  HeradidoL  Dodwell  {Cla$ih 
aU  Tbur,  iL,  p.  US)  says  that  Marathon  is  18  miles  ins 
direct  line  ficm  Aihena  to  the  village  of  HarMbon ;  and 
that  it  is  at  least  22  miles  1^  the  shortest  road  totlweo» 
mencement  of  the  plain.  According  to  Paiuaniaa,  it  *h 
half-way  between  Athens  and  Carystus  in  Eubcea  ti.  31; 
}  3).   Marathon  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Leontis. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  smmll  strean, 
called  Asopus  by  Ptolemy,  which  forms  matshes  near  tlu 
sea,  in  which,  according  to  Pausanias  (i.  32,  (  6)  a  great 
many  of  the  Persians  perished.  The  Athenians  who  f^  is 
the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and  also,  but  apsrt 
from  the  Athenians,  the  Phitseans,  BtEotians,  and  sl^es. 
A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower 
than  the  former.  (Dodwell.)  A  little  way  above  the  plain, 
Puuanios  mentions  a  natural  cave,  sacnd  to  Pan  (L  36,  ( 
6);  which,  according  to  DodwdU,  is  seuody  worth  tlx 
trouble  of  visiting. 

MARATn.  CARLO,  the  last  painter  of  the  Rom 
school  was  bom  at  Camurano,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  in 
the  year  1625.  From  his  childhood  be  manifested  a  gnal 
fondness  for  drawing  and  painting.  In  his  deveoth  year  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  oecame  tlie  ikvourite  pupil  Andrea 
Sacchi,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he  was  1 9  years  of  sge. 
By  studying  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  Caracci.  and  Gu^ 
Reiii,  be  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and  acquired 
during  bis  lifetime  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  Gnt 
painters  in  Europe,  though  his  talents  were  certainly  not  of 
the  highest  order.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  tbc 
lovely,  modest,  and  yet  digniBed  air  of  his  Mad<mnas,  wfairfa 
procured  him  the  name  of  Carlo  delte  Madonne.  Be 
rainted  for  Louis  XIV.  his  celel»ated  picture  of  *  Daphne.' 
Pope  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  gave  him  t 
pension,  and  conferred  on  him  an  order  of  kniriitbood.  The 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  whwb  are  filled  with 
works,  are  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Hs 
was  employed  also  in  restoring  the  fi-escos  of  Rapbad  is 
the  Vatican,  and  of  AnnibaleCaracci  in  the  Farnese  pabce. 
Fuseli  says,  'The  picture  which  gives  the  most  advantageooi 
opinion  of  his  powers  is  "  Bathsheba  viewed  fay  Dsrid,''  i 
work  the  charm  of  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  deatribe, 
which  has  no  rival,  and  seems  to  preclude  all  hope  of  eqmi 
success  in  any  future  repetition  of  the  same  subject.'  He 
also  etched  several  beautifulplates.  Of  his  pupils,  the  best 
known  are  F.  Joranis  and  Ciniari.  He  likewise  promotei 
the  art  of  engraving,  and  the  famous  engraver  Jacob  Fre; 
was  his  scholar.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed  fir 
his  modesty  and  obliging  disposition.  He  died  at  Rome  is 
1713,  at  the  we  of  88. 

MARAZION.  [CoaimALL.] 

MARBBCK,  JOHN,  who,  as  composer  of  the  aolcBi 
and  now  venerable  notes  set  to  the  Preeet  and  Reapoosei, 

which  are  still  in  use,  with  some  alteration^  in  all  oar 
cathedrals,  is  entitled  to  our  notire,  was  oi^^aniat  of  Windiar 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VUI.  and  his  sucoeaor.  A 
seal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join  a  society 
in  furthenmoe  of  that  object,  among  the  members  vbenrf 
were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St.  George's  chapd,  sod 
a  tradesman  of  the  town.  Their  papers  were  seized,  cnl 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Marbeck  were  found  notes  on 
Bible,  together  with  a  Concordance,  in  English.  He  sad 
his  three  colleagues  were  found  guilty  of  heresy,  coo- 
demned  to  the  stake,  and  all  were  executed  according  ts 
their  sentenee,  except  Marbeck,  who,  on  actwnnt  of  his  grat 
musical  talents,  and  being  rather  favoured  hj  GaxdiK 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  pardoned,  and  lived  to  witnea 
the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to  publish  his  wad; 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *The  Boke  of  Cmrniwp 
Praier,  noted ;'  the  colophon  being,  'Imprinted  by  Rtflnid 
Graflon,  printer  to  the  kinges  majestie,  1550,  cum  privilegiD 
ad  imprimendum  solum.'  In  the  same  year  appeared  sbo 
his  Concordance;  and  in  1574,  'The  lives  of  Holy  Saincts. 
Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and  others  ;*  and  subseqnendy  bii 
other  books  connected  with  religious  history  and  contro- 
versy. It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  nighly  to  tin 
honour  of  Marbeck,  that,  *  under  the  greatest  of  all  t^^ 
tions,  he  behaved  (after  his  trial)  with  the  utmost  int^r^ 
and  uprightness,  revising  to  make  any  discovery  to  the  hurt 
of  others.*  ^  r 
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MARBLE.  A  iteiot  definition  of  thU  term  u  perhaps 
impraetieable.  unless,  with  Da  Costa,  we  limit  it  to  the  cal- 
oaraons  rocks,  *  of  wry  lively  colours,  and  of  a  ooiutitution 
so  fine  that  they  will  readily  take  a  good  polish.'  In  a  vague 
sense  other  ornamental  stones,  as  granite  and  porphyry,  may 
be  ranked  among  marbles,  but  the  catalogue  of  the  typical 
or  calcareous  marbles  is  long  enough  without  these  some- 
what inoonvenient  additions.  A  limestone  which  will  admit 
of  being  worked  easily  and  equally  in  all  direotions  is  properly 
called  '  freestone,'  as  the  Bath  or  Ketton  freestone ;  a  rock 
txl  simUar  chemical  composition,  generally  capable  of  being 
worked  equally  in  all  directioris,  and  also  of  taking  a  good 
politbt  deswrn  the  title  of  marUe;  when  it  is  gmnolar 
and  of  a  white  ooiour,  it  may  be  usefiil  m  statuary. 

Da  Costa,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  FossQ^'  eivet  a 
lai^  catalogue  of  marbles,  disposed  iA  a  methodical  ord  jr, 
whwh  we  wall  follow  in  the  f^lowing  brief  noticM  of 
eztensiTe  subject 

Divmon  I.  MarHet  qf  one  plain  colour 

Section  1.  Black  marbles.  Host  of  these  conta;,i  bitu- 
men, and  are  fetid  when  bruised. 

Examples.   The  Namur  marble,  the  marble  of  Ash- 
ford  in  Derbyshire.  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  near  Crick- 
bowell,  Tenby,  Kilkenny,  Sec.  The  marble,  antiently 
called  Marmor  Luculteum*  and  now  Nero  Antieo. 
Section  2.   White  marbles- 
Examples.  The  marble  of  Paros,  in  which  the  Laocoon 
and  Antinous  are  executed ;  the  Carrara  marble,  of 
finer  grain,  mudi  used  in  modern  sculpture ;  the 
Sfcye  marble,  noticed  bv  Dr.  MaeCoUoon;  that  of 
Inverary.  Assynt,  Blair  Atbol,  && 
Section  3.   Ash  and  gny  maiblea. 
Sxample&  A  beautinil  marble,  of  oonpact  oolitio  tex- 
ture, at  Oreltoo,  near  the  Qee  Hills  in  Shrppshire, 
deserves  mention. 
Section  4.   Brown  and  red  marbles. 
Examples.   The  Rosso  Antico;  a  rival  to  which,  at 
least  in  ooiour,  has  been  found  on  the  estate  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  near  Buxton,   The  mottled 
brown  marble  of  Beetham  Fell,  near  Uilnthorp,  is  oi 
good  quality. 
Section  5'.    Yellow  marbles. 
Example.    The  Giallo  Antico.    Siena  marble,  also 
dug  at-  MafVa,  near  Lisbon.  That  used  in  anttent 
Rome  is  said  to  be  fhim  Numidia. 
Section  6.  Blue  marbles. 

Example  near  St  Pons  in  Luiguedoe. 
Section  7.   Green  marbles. 
Example.  Tho  Marmor  Laeedamonicum  of  PUny.  It 
is  dug  near  Verona. 

Division  II.  Marbles  qf  tun  colours. 
Section  1.   Black  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.   Near  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  Torbay  in 
the  same  county,  Bianco  e  Nero  Antico,  the  African 
Breccia    the  antients,  Giallo  e  Nero  ^tioo. 
Section  2.   White  marbles  vari^;ated  with  other  colours. 
Example.   Marble  imported  from  Italy.    Marbles  of 
thisj^eral  character  oeour  in  Sibena,  at  Plymouth, 
at  KTllamey,  in  Sweden,  Sec. 
Section  3.  Ash  and  grey  inarbles  variegated  with  other 
•oloors.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  in  various 
puts  of  EnroM. 

SaotioQ  4.  Brown  and  red  marbles  vari^ted  with  other 
colours. 

Section  5.  Tellow  marbles  variegated  with  other  eo- 
lonrs. 

Section  6.  Green  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Examples.  Egyptian  marbles— the  Marmor  Tiberium 
and  Augustum  of  Plioy ;  some  Verde  Antico,  as  that 
dug  near  Susa  in  Piedmont,  the  beautifiil  marble  of 
Anglesey  (called  Mona  marble),  the  marble  of  Kol- 
merden  m  Sweden. 

I    Dbaimon  III.  Marhht  vari^aUd  with  many  coA»cr«. 

I      Example.  Some  of  the  nymoi^  marble,  the  beau- 
tiful Brooatello  w  Broeada  marble  of  Italy  and 
!■  Spain. 

Marblee  containing  shells,  corals,  and  other  extraneous 
I  bodies. 

\   In  tiiia  division  of  marbles  the  British  Islands  are  rich. 

I  p.a>No.9os. 


Some  of  tiie  Plymouth,  Ashburton,  and  other  Devonian 
limestones  are  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  abundance  of 
fine  corals  exquisitely  preserved  in  them ;  thecrinoidal  mar- 
bles of  Flintsoire,  Derbyshire,  and  Garsdale  in  Yorkshire, 
are  elegant  examples  of  the  carboniferous  limestone ;  the 
shell  marbles  of  Kance  (Northamptonshire),  Buckingham, 
Wbichwood  Forest,  Stamford,  Yeovil,  may  be  noticed  from 
the  oolitic  rocks ;  that  of  Petworth  and  Purbeck,  from  the 
Wealden  strata,  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  architects 
jof  the  middle  ages.  In  general  the  working  of  the  English 
marbles  is  costly,  and  their  use  limited. 

MARRLEHEAD.  [Massacbusbtts.] 

UARBURO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse, 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  is  situated  in  SO*  50'  N. 
lat  and  8"  47'  E.  lone.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn,  which  divides  tne  town  from  the  suburb  of  Weiden- 
hausen.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  streets  are  very  steep.  On  the  top  of  the  eminence 
overlooking  the  town  there  is  a  laigie  castle,  whic^  was 
formerly  well  fortified  and  was  the  residence  of  the  luid- 
grave.  The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in 
which  there  ate  five  gates.  Marburg  has  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  U27,  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Generous. 
This  university  has  very  considerable  revenues,  and  all  the 
usual  appendages  of  the  German  universities,  with  a  library 
of  100,UUO  volumes,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  chemical  laboratoiy,  a  veterinary  school  a  botanical 
garden,  a  philoli^eal  seminary,  cabinets  of  mineralogy. 
Sec.  The  numbw  of  students,  which  in  1818  was  only  220, 
was  389  in  1828,  422  in  1833,  and  at  present  is  about  450. 
The  town  has  one  Calvinist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  French 
Protestant  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  one  hospital,  two  in- 
firmaries, an  orphan  asylum,  a  school  of  industry,  &c.  The 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  contains  the  fine  monument  of  St 
Elizabeth,  which  was  however  much  damaged  under  the 
Westphalian  government  Marburg  being  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  a  board  of 
trade,  a  commission  of  police,  and  a  Lutheran  superintend- 
antthe  inhabitants,  7520  in  number,  derive  their  chief  sup- 
port from  the  presence  of  these  and  from  the  university. 
The  place  has  some  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
hats,  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes. 

MA  RCA  D'ANCO'NA,  an  old  denomination  of  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  Papal  State,  whose  limits  corre- 
spond in  great  measure  to  those  of  antient  ^cannm,  and 
whidi  is  now  subdivided  into  the  three  administrative  dele- 
gazioni  or  provinces  of  Ancona,  Fermo  ed  Ascoli.  and 
Hacovta  e  Camerino.  This  fine  region  extends  from  the 
ftontiers  of  Abruzzo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  former  duchy 
of  Urbino.  now  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  along  which  sea  it  occupies 
a  line  of  coast  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  has 
been  called  La  Marca, '  the  March,'  since  the  time  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy,  from  being 
governed  by  marchiones,  or  marquises,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  or  province  of  Treviso,  in  the 
coun^  of  the  VenetL  [Tebtiso  ]  March  (*  mark,*  in  Ger- 
man) meant  ori^nally  a  fVontier  district  but  the  term  was 
afterwards  applied  raihw  capriciously,  and  the  number  of 
raaiquisates  was  multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  revi\-ed 
Western  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobarda  the 
county,  afterwards  called  Marca,  was  called  Pentapolis, 
from  Its  five  principal  towns,  Ancona,  Fanume,  Pisaurum, 
Attximum  (now  Osimo).  and  Humana  or  Numana.  The 
name  of  Marohia  Aucoueb  is  found  iA  a  diploma  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.,  of  1162.  His  son  Henry  VI,  united 
it  to  the  duchy  of  Ravenna.  Innoceut  III.  conouered  the 
March,  and  placed  it  under  the  allegiance  of  toe  Roman 
see.  During  the  troubles  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  divided 
among  several  petty  princes  or  tj^nts,  Varano  of  Camerino, 
Sforza,  and  others.  Cesare  Borgia  subdued  the  country  by 
force  and  treachery,  and  it  became  from  that  time  annexed 
to  the  papal  territories.  It  was  then  generally  called  Marca 
d* Ancona,  from  its  principal  town  \  but  the  south-east  part 
of  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Huca  di  Fermo,  and  the 
two  tcwether  were  often  designated,  in  the  plnnl  number, 
'  Le  Marchc' 

The  Picentes,  or  anlient  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Sahines.  l^ir  country 
extended  along  the  Adriatic  f^m  the  ^sis  to  the  Truen- 
tum,  which  are  also  the  limits  of  the  modem  Marca ;  but 
thePmtutii.  who  lived  sonth  of  theTrueutum  as&r  as  the 
river  M«trinus(iwwPiombB),'Uid^)rn»d4  sepu»t*\eem- 
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vnaUy,  are  included  hj  PUnf  and  other  antimt  geoffrt- 
pben  wtlhin  the  boundariei  of  the  Pieeaum.  The^tii 
•eparated  tbe  Fle«Dtai  flum  the  eouolrjr  of  the  Senooee; 
but  sotoe  anient  writers  have  eoniidered  tin  Pieennm  to 
extend  as  fkr  m  Ariminum.  AMulum,  Fimum,  PoUeniia. 
Rieina  (believed  to  be  Macerate),  Treia,  and  Ttdtentinum, 
were  towns  of  the  Picenies.  The  Picentes  raade  alliance 
with  Rome,  q.c.  S99.  During  the  war  <^  Pynrhui  they 
joined  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  others  ifainst  Rome, 
were  defeated,  sued  for  peace  and  oblaiiied  it,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  to  Ariminum  on  that  ooflanUni.  iLivy,  Epi- 
tome XV.)  Picenum  then  became  a  Roraaii  piovtneei  and 
was  administered  by  a  proconsul. 

The  Picentes  were  foremost  in  the  league  of  the  Italian 
nation*  in  the  Social  war:  they  killed  the  proeonsul  Servilius. 
and  defeated  Gn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  but  were  afterwuds 
defeated  by  him.  [Ascoli.]  Tbey  however  obtained  the 
etvitas,  like  the  other  Italian  people. 

The  aetual  delefcoxione  of  Ancona,  hounded  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north-west  and  west 
by  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  on  the  south  by 
itacerata  e  Camerino,  contains  155,000  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributed among  six  towns  and  thirty-four  'tene.'  having 
comraunal  couneiln.  The  principal  towns  are,  1,  Aneona; 
2,  Jesi  (the  antient  Aaium),  with  14,000  inhabitants;  3. 
Oaimo,  wiih  5000  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  Sa^gio  StaiisHco.) 
The  account  of  the  other  two  provinces  is  given  under 
FiHHo  ED  Aacouand  Macbrata  ■  GAHBaiiro. 

(Compagnoni,  Regpa  Picena;  Coluoci,  AntiehitA  Picene, 
31  vols.  4to.,  Fermo,  1786  97.) 
HARCELLIN.  ST.  [IsEas.] 
MARCELU'NUS.   IIAicuiANua  Mabcellinus.] 
HARCEIXI'NUS  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reisn  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.    He  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  having,  through  fear  during  the  persecutitm  raised 
under  that  emperor,  offered  incense  to  the  heathen  deities, 
but  this  is  contested  by  others.    He  died  a.d.  304. 

MARCBLLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  patrician  of  Venice, 
son  of  Agostinu  Marcello,  a  senator,  was  born  in  1686.  His 
eldn*  brother,  Alessandro,  who  was  much  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematioe,  as 
well  as  for  bis  musical  ncquirementti,  had  weekly  musio' 
parties  at  his  house,  to  which  probably  the  early  predilec- 
tion of  Benedetto  may  be  attributed.  Among  the  masters 
to  whom  the  care  of  his  education  was  assigned  are  men- 
tioned Gasparini  and  Lotti,  under  whom  he  studied  compo- 
sition, but  we  do  not  find  that  he  produced  anything  par- 
tieulaj-1^  worthy  of  notioe  till  1716,  in  which  year  a  leranata 
from  hu  pen  waa  performed  at  Vienna,  when  the  binh  of 
the  first  soBof  the  emperor  Gharlea  VI.  was  there  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony  and  splendour 

His  great  work,  and  that  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
celebrity  of  bis  name  throughout  Europe — for  as  a  Vene- 
tian noble  he  would  have  been  known  only  in  a  small  dis- 
trict, and  but  for  a  brief  period — was  published  in  8  vols, 
folio,  in  the  years  1724  and  1726,  under  the  title  of  Bttro 
Ihetico-armonico,  Parqfi-oH  topra  i  50  primi  Sahni,  R)4na 
di  Q.  A.  Giustiniani,  mutiea  de  B.  Marcello,  patriai  Veneti. 
The  learned  M.  Suard,  whose  reputation  as  a  musical  oritie 
once  stood  hieh,  seems  to  approve  the  rather  strong  term 
with  which  this  title  commences;  for,  says  he,  nothing 
equals  the  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  all  these  eompositions ; 
it  traoefers  to  musio  the  eneigy  of  Oriental  thought,  and 
converts  the  composer  at  once  into  a  Kndar  and  a  Mioheel 
Angelo.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm possessed  by  Marcello— and  doubUesa  it  was  great- 
there  is  certainly  too  much  of  ii  in  this  opinion.  Graceful 
and  appropriate  melody,  supported  by  harmony  of  the  purest 
kind,  is  his  true  charaeteristie.  He  occasionally,  tnougfa 
not  often,  is  grand,  but  this  grandeur  springs  out  of  simple 
sources,  and  does  not  count  learned  combinations  and  oora- 
plieated  parts  among  its  elements.  In  his  style  is  to  be  Iraoed 
sound  musical  knowledge,  guided  by  good  ^ense  and  polished' 
by  good  taste.  He  ia  always  elegant,  never  gorgeous,  and 
as  to  the  sublimity  implied  in  the  remark  <k  the  French 
critic,  we  have  never  discovered  any  signs  of  it  in  the  works 
of  tbe  noble  Venetian,  much  aa  we  admire  them  for  other 
valuable  (jualitiea. 

Mr.  Avi80tt,in  his  well  known  Eseajf  on  Miuical  Expret- 
aien,  carries  hiii  admiration  of  Marcello'a  Psalms  to  great 
lengths,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  oonsiden  them  at 
least  on  •  'evel  with  the  works  of  the  Italian't  great  con- 
tampoivtf,  Hf ttdel.  TUne  haa  ibowa  the  extravaf^c*  of 


thti  opmiM,  and  aatigned  te  the  Vraetiu  eampaMv  kii  true 
rank,  whidi  undoubtedly  ii  high,  but  far  Amn  being  of  tbe 
loftieat  kind.  Arison  however  evinced  the  sinoerihr  of  fail 
admiratfoD  by  iatuing  proposala  fer  pubUohing  «k  edition  el 
the  Salmi  aet  to  English  wwdi ;  but  tho  ozceution  ef  tlus 
design  devolved  on  Mr.  Garth.  oi^Bial  of  Dor  ban,  vlw 
very  skilftilly  adapted  to  the  miuie  our  ewn  proao  tmndalioB 
of  the  Psalms,  and  published  tbe  work  (whieh  ia  nun  toW 
found  in  most  musioal  librariaa)  in  Mght  baodaomo  fbho  vo* 
lumes. 

Marcello  composed  nuny  other  worka  baaidaahia'^PsaliBi, 
but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  survived.  He  did  not  eoaloe 
his  attention  to  musie,  but  was  an  activ*  wiaytfnrte^ 
and  during  many  yean  «na  of  tbe  Couneil  at  Wiutj.  Ho 
died  in  17S9. 

MARCBLLUS.  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  bom  flf  a 
Roman  eonsular  femily,  after  paving  through  the  oSom  of 
ndile  and  qunstor,  was  made  consul  tt.c.  234.  Tbe  Tmo^ 
padane  Gauls  having  declared  war  against  Rome,  MwecHos 

marched  against  them,  defeated  them  near  Acerm  on  the 
Addua,  killed  thoir  king  Vindomarui,  and  carried  off  hti 
arms,  the  *  spolia  opima,'  wbiob  wero  esbibilod  in  his 
triumph.  At  the  beginning  of  the  •econd  Puaio  war,  M»r- 
cellus  was  sent  to  Sicily  as  prstor  to  admioiater  tbe  Ro- 
man part  of  tbe  island,  and  had  alfo  t^e  task  of  keeping  die 
Syraousans  firm  to  their  alliance  with  Huni«-  After  the 
battle  of  CaniiEB  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  to  oppoa«  HauBt- 
bal.  He  took  the  oomround  of  the  relics  the  Homu 
forces  in  Apulia,  kept  Hanntbal  in  check,  and  dafeadd 
Nola.  In  the  year  914  b.c.,  being  again  oonsul,  be  toc^ 
Claeilinum  by  aurpriae.  He  waq  next  sent  to  Suiily.  where 
Syracuse  had  declared  against  Rome.  [HiBHOmnni.] 
After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  the  town  waa  iakmiB 
the  year  SIS  NA.  and  Mwroellut  returned  to  Rooie  witk 
the  rioh  apoils.  Arobimedes  lost  hi^  life  on  tbe  occailjo  of 
tbistakingof  Syracuse.  [AacHiuEDaa.]  MarooUus  didnot 
obtain  tbe  triumph,  but  only  the  oration, as  the  w^r  ioSiaily 
waa  iMrt  entirely  terminaiBd.  In  the  year  lEIU  bo  vasuaia 
chosen  consul,  and  bad  the  direction  of  the  war  agninat  Han- 
nibal in  Apulia,  when  be  took  tbe  tow  n  of  Salapia,  and  fought 
sevwal  partial  engagements  wilh  the  <^rtbaf(inia|ia  without 
any  definite  result.  In  the  following  year  ha  oontinued  ia 
command  of  tbe  army,  and  fought  a  battle  aRainat  Hanni- 
bal near  Canusium,  in  whiob  the  Romans  woro  defeated 
and  ran  away.  Oti  the  following  day  UaroeUus  reoeweil 
the  fight  and  defeated  tbe  Carthaginians,  upon  whiob  Hu- 
Dibal  withdrew  to  the  mountain*  of  the  Bruttii.  l^  ibe 
next  year,  b.c.  201,  Maroollus  was  clootad  ODuaul,  for  tbe 
Qnh  time,  with  T.  Quintus  Criapinus.  He  continiied  to 
i^rry  on  tho  war  againet  Hannibal,  when,  being  «nc»»ped 
near  Venusia,  he  rashly  ventured  out,  full  into  an  aipbusrade 
of  advanced  posts,  and  was  killed.  Hannibal  caused  his 
body  to  be  buried  wilh  honours.  (Ijvy.  axvu.  S,  I4,  39.) 
He  waa  one  of  the  most  distinguiebed  Rmhp  coammdon 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  bad  tb«  bunovniUf  a^a- 
tation  of  a  disinterested  man. 

MARCELLUS,  EMPl'RICUS.  waa  born  «t  Reideaux. 
and  was  maguter  ejkt'orwn  ia  the  rwgn  of  Tbeodosia^ 
QreaL  Tbe  only  work  of  bia  which  baH  eom*  d^^w^  |o  ei 
is  entitled  *  De  Mediosmentis  empirieifi,  pb^ieia  et  ratiana- 
libus,'  published  at  Basle,  U37.  V«niec^  IMf ;  and  witk 
tbe  >  Medici  Prinoipes.*  Paris.  1&67,  Though  MMNik>^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  tbe  iv«4iQal  pivta* 
sion,  be  gives  us  much  eurious  information  rm'gm^Bg  III 
manner  in  which  vedioine  wae  studied  at  that  tint  ■ 
Gaul. 

MARCELLUS  I.  lucoeeded  MaroeUinua  as  biahn  «< 
Rome,  but  we  know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  is  said  ta 
have  been  strict  in  eoforeing  tho  difcij^o  of  tho  tkatA- 
HediedA.D  SIS. 

MARCELLUS  II.  was  elected  after  the  dootb  of  Pape 
Julius  HI.  in  Ufifi,  but  died  in  less  than  n  Buwih  after  hii 
deetioB.   He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV, 

MARCGRAA'VIACE^,  a  natural  acder  of  Ptdypeti- 
lous  exogens,  having  at)  imbricated  calyx,  numerous  bjpo- 
gynous  stamens,  ana  a  superior  ovary  with  a  discmd  sti^ 
and  many  polyaponnoua  eelU,  Th«y  an  all  inbabitaata  al 
the  tropieM  parts  of  Ameriea,  and  u«  tianallj  aoreaUivc 
shrubs,  which  are  sometimes  true  parasites.  Tho  order 
of  no  known  use,  and  of  but  little  interest,  exorot  m  a  qi* 
temaUcal  point  of  view;  unless  fbr  the  sake  of  its  wyee- 
rious  braets,  which  vaiy  in  ferm  in_^i^vent  btbtiss.  M 
which  «•  »i.Ur  iMr.  ^Il- i^^^t^le 
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HnefftUVU  nmbeUaU. 

1,  •pHthar-atiAya't  Inmtad  bract  •dhcrloff  to  Ibe  pedaodeoTu  nneipinded 
■iwtr;  8,*ripa  irnit  mUmI  in  tta*  pMvUtmt  tebiicaud  m1)«i  l.amas*MM 
•Mtlon  of  tbs  Mma. 


MARCH,  the  third  month  of  the  jev  aooording  to  modern 
compulation,  contmining  thirty-one  days.  The  Roman  year 
ortginBlly  be^an  with  March  [Janitart],  and  wa«  in  fhct  so 
cx>nfliderwi  in  England  before  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the 
legal  year  commencing  on  the  33th  of  March.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  called  it  mo*t  commonly  Hlyd  mnnaih,  loud 
or  stormy  month;  and  somfltimes /frcpii  or  Hhtsd  monaih, 
which  some  interpret  Rheda's,  others  Pfiede  or  Rethe,  the 
rugged  or  rough  month.  The  name  of  the  month  is  said 
to  be  derived  ^ora  that  of  Mftrs,  the  god  of  War. 

Before  1964  the  computation  of  the  French  year  began 
from  Easter,  to  that  occasionally  the  same  year  might  com- 
prehend two  months  of  March,  Mars  apant,  and  Man 
aprh.  If  Easter  occurred  in  March  itself  the  month  began 
in  one  year  and  ended  in  another.  The  change  of  compu- 
tation from  the  first  of  January  to  Easter,  in  that  country, 
was  directed  hy  an  edict  of  Charles  IX. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  mentioned  by  various  writers, 
which  represents  March  as  borrowing  certain  days  from 
April.  These  are  called,  by  the  rustics  in  many  parts  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Borroioad  Days.  They  are 
particularly  noticed  in  the  poem  called  '  The  Compla^t  of 
Sootlaod '' 

*  MbkTi  Mid  to  Apenll, 
I  Ma  IhtM  hof*  upon  a  Mil  i 
Kul  1*mI  your  «hr»»  BnI  dayi  to  m«, 
Awl  I'll  b«  bouiid  to  Eu  thara  dia. 
The  lint  H  (hall  !>•  wind  uid  WMt, 
The  Ban  t(  ihall  bB  BDBW  and  abet. 
The  tldrd  it  alialt  be  im  a  frana. 
Sail  ([HT  tha  birdi  aliclc  to  (he  trees. 
Bal  «h«s  the  bormwe'l  dav*  wen  gnu*. 
Tba  thtM  (Ulf  hoc*  •■»•  IkrrUu  hMM-' 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  'Etymological  Dictionary,' says. 
Xhe»e  days  being  generally  stormy,  our  forefathers  have 
ndeavoured  to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  pretending 
hat  March  iorrouv^'  ihem  from  April,  that  he  might  eKt«na 
:is  power  so  much  longer.  .  .  .  Those,*  he  adds, '  who  are 
lucb  addicted  to  superstition,  will  neither  burrow  nor  lend 
n  any  of  these  days.  If  anyone  would  propose  to  borrow 
r  them*  they  would  consider  it  as  an  evidence  that  the 
erson  wished  to  employ  the  article  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
Dses  of  witchcraft  a^inst  the  lenders.' 

Ray,  in  his  Collection,  has  a  different  proverb  relating  to 
lis  month,  viz.  that  *  A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worUi  a 
ine'a  ransom;'  thereby  expressing  the  importance  of  dry 
r  auAty  weather  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  in 
%  agricultural  point  of  view. 

<  Brady's  Clavu  Calendart'o,  6vo.,  Lond.,  1812,  vol.  i., 

£3;  Funii&re.  iHctionnairg  Univeriel ;  Bnad'i  Popuiar 
Pttt'quitiet,  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86.  460.) 

MARCH,  in  music,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  air  in  duple 
cne,  played  by  martial  instruments — i.e.  by  intlatile  and 
alaatile  instruments — to  mark  the  steps  of  the  infantry,  as 


well  as  to  amoH  and  ohatr  troops  of  all  kindf.  It  hovem 

has  long  since  gained  admission  wherever  music  is  heard, 
and  coiuequeotly  is  written  for  every  kind  of  musioal  in- 
strument. Hence  some  of  the  most  striking  oompositiona 
by  the  greatest  masters ;  as,  for  instance,  the  marches  in 
Handel's  oratorios ;  the  religious  marches  {HartAei  religi- 
eutet)  in  Gluck's  Aie^ste  and  Mozart's  Zauberfiote;  tha 
two  funeral  marches  (.Marcie/unebri)  of  Beethoven,  &c 

The  true  March  is  always  written  in  common  time,  or  in 
what  is  called  a  compound  of  that  measure,  and  begins  on 
a  broken  part  of  the  bar,  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  a  quaver. 
It  is  slow  for  grand  or  parade  orcasions,  quick  for  ordinary 
marching.  We  are  told  by  Rouaseau,  that  Marshal  Sau 
used  the  march  also  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding the  pace  of  his  troops  in  battle.  In  his  days  there 
was  more  form,  more  ceremony  used ;  something  like  eti- 
quette was  kept  up  in  fighting:  we  doubt  whether  the 
movements  of  the  battalions  in  the  fields  of  Austarlitz  and 
Waterloo  were  performed  to  musioal  movements,  or  even  to 
the  siinple  beat  of  drums. 

MARCHANTIA'CEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  Aoro- 
gens  or  Cryptogamio  plants,  forming  part  of  the  old  group 
called  Hepatics.  Tliay  are  plants  of  a  low  organization, 
in  most  instances  having  no  distinction  of  leaves  and  stem, 
hut  a  thin,  leafy,  lobed  thallus  in  their  room,  in  which  respect 
they  resemble  lichens,  hut  are  furnished  with  breathing  pores 
and  an  approach  to  spiral  vessels  in  the  form  of  elaters. 
which  lauer  circumstances  elevate  them  to  the  level  of 
Lycopodiacee  and  Martileacen. 

Marchantiacen  diff'er  from  Jungermanniacece,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  combined  under  the  old  name  of  Hepa- 
ticEB,  in  not  having  a  distinct  stem,  and  in  their  fruit  not 
being  four-valved,  Marchantia  itself,  a  common  plant 
under  the  north  side  of  old  walls  and  hedges,  upon  damp 
ground,  forms  deep  green  patches  with  a  lobed  lichenoid 
thallus.  and  has  reprwluctive  oi^ns  of  two  kiods  arranged 
separately  below  mushroom-ahaped  heads ;  one  of  them  ap- 
pears to  be  male  and  the  other  female.  None  of  the  species 
ara  of  any  known  us*. 


HaKhantia  palymatflia. 
1,  A  vnttail  mtOem  of  an  Involuonun.  vitk  tba  yoaaf  wpnlM  lahMM  h 

the  rp«epUcle. 

Endlicher  separates  the  order  into  four,  with  the  follow- 
ing distinctive  characters:  — 

1.  RicciACBS.  Fmndose.  lavc'ucre  none.  CapsulM 
bursting  irregularly.   Elaters  none.  Aquatics. 

2.  ANTHOCBaoTEjK.  Frondose  oi  leafy.  Involucia  nona. 
Capsules  1-2-valved,  with  a  central  columella.  EUters. 
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3.  Takoioiciacss.  FrondoM.  Involocm  hetarogeneoiu, 
Capsulet  opening  by  teetb.  Elaten. 

4.  Makchamtiacba-  Frondo«e.  Both  inTolucre  and 
involuoel.  Capsules  various,  opening  irregularly  by  teeth. 
Elaters.   Flowers  capitate. 

HARCHB.  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  luvolu- 
tion.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berri,  od  the  east 
hy  Auvergne,  on  the  south  by  Limou^n,  and  on  the  west 
by  Ftntou  and  a  small  portba  of  Angoumoia.  Its  name, 
which  denotes  a  frontier  district,  was  derived  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  border  of  Limousin  (of  which  province  it  was 
formerly  accounted  a  subdivision,  being  sometimes  called 
La  Marche  du  Limousin )  toward  Poitou  and  Berri.  It  was 
subdivided  into  La  Haute  Marche  (Upper  Marche),  on  the 
east  side,  of  which  Gueret  (population  3100  town,  3921 
wbole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  Aubusson  (pop. 
4354  town,  4S47  whole  commune),  Bourganeuf  (pop.  21 10 
town.  2849  whole  commune),  and  Felletin  (pop,  2816  town, 
3228  whole  commune),  chief  towns  ;  and  La  Basse  Marche 
(Lower  Marche)  on  the  west  side,  of  which  Bellac  (pop. 
3025  town,  3607  whole  commune)  was  tbe  capital,  and  Le 
Dorat  (pop.  1S05  town.  2237  whole  commune)  and  Confo- 
lens  (pop.  2215  town,  2687  whole  commune),  chief  towns. 
La  Haute  Marche  now  euiatitutes  the  department  of 
Cmusb  ;  La  Basse  Harcfae  is  included  in  the  departments 
of  Hautb  ViKMNs,  Indhk,  and  Cbarkkti- 

This  district  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemo- 
vices,  a  Celtic  nation,  who  also  occupied  Limousin.  In 
Roman  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
Aquitania  Prima,  and  aAerwards  was  successively  occupied 
by  the  Visigoths  and  Franks,  under  the  latter  of  whom  it 
made  part  ofthe  duchy  and  kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  In  the 
tenth  century  it  formed  a  county  under  Boson  I.,  who  was 
also  count  of  Perigord.  Tbe  county  of  Marche  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Boson  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  seized  by 
Philippe  rV.  le  Bel.  It  was  sulraequently  given  by  Phi- 
linpe  V.  le  Long,  as  an  apanage,  to  hts  brother  Charles, 
wno,  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  exchanged  the  county  of 
Marche  with  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  for  the  county  of 
Clermont  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  tbe 
county  of  Marche  came  to  his  second  son,  Jacques  or  James 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  Jean  U.  consta- 
ble of  France.  Jacques  struggled  against  the  English 
'under  the  Black  Prince,  but  witn  so  little  success  that  he 
resigned  to  the  king  his  sword,  tbe  ensign  of  the  constable's 
office.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  aj).  1356,  and 
was  killed  a.d.  1361,  with  bis  son  Pierre,  fighting  against 
the  disbanded  mercenaries,  called  tbe  Tara-venus,  near 
Lyon.  [Lyon.]  The  county  of  Marche  passed  subsequently 
to  tbe  counts  of  Pardeac,  a  brani^h  of  the  family  of  Armag- 
noc,  and  from  them  to  the  dukat  of  Bourbon ;  and  upon 
the  confiscation  of  the  territories  of  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, b^  Francis  I.,  it  came  to  tbe  crown,  aj>.  1523,  with 
which  it  was  finally  united. 

The  name  of      Marche  or  Les  Marches  was  formo^y 

S'yen  to  tbe  fiiontier  of  Baaae  (Lower)  Normandie,  towaru 
!aine  and  Perchd.   The  towns  of  Argentun  and  Siex  were 
included  in  this  district. 

MARCHES,  THE.  Mark,  Anglo-Saxon  meajtc  is 
a  word  common  to  almost  all  the  Languages  of  Teutonic 
origin,  in  sense  scarcely  Tar}ing  from  the  word  as  at  present 
used,  a  mark.  But  from  denoting  a  mark  in  general,  it 
came  to  denote  in  a  specific  andpeculiar  sense  those  important 
mark»  by  which  the  boundaries  of  wide  domains  were  indi- 
cated, and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  writings. 
Hence  tbe  word  the  marches,  that  is,  tbe  country  lying  near 
and  about  tbe  marks  which  indicated  the  limits  of  two 
kinjtdoms,  dukedoms,  or  other  extensive  jurisdictions. 

The  word  is  used  in  Omnany,  and  upon  it  is  founded  one  of 
their  titles  of  honour,  the  markgrqf  ( margrave),  or  lord  of  the 
marches;  and  ourown  ffiorQUMisofthesameorigin,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  few  persons  who  in  early  times 
(there  was  no  English  marquis  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.)  bore  this  title  had  uiy  particular  oonnectwn  with  the 
marches. 

Great  part  of  England  being  bounded  by  the  sea.  there 
could  be  but  little  march-land.  But  on  the  side  toward 
Wales,  and  in  tbe  north  where  England  abuts  upon  Scotland, 
there  was  march-land :  and  when  we  speak  ofthe  marches,  the 
la^  near  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  is  what  is  meanL 
Wales  being  cmquered  by  King  Edward  L,  we  bear 


little  in  history  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  But  tbe  tani 
continued  in  use  long  after  tbe  conquest  of  that  eountiy  i 
The  great  family  so  celebrated  in  tbe  early  history  ot  Eng- 
land, whose  hemlitafy  name  was  De  Mortuo  Man  ('  of  the 
Dead  Sea*),  contractw  and  Gallicized  into  Mortimer,  and 
whose  chief  residence  was  at  Wignuxre  C^tle  in  Hereford- 
shire, had  tbe  chief  management  of  the  afiira  of  the  WdA 
marches,  and  was  known  by  tbe  title  of  Sari  of  HarcL 
King  Edwwd  IV.,  their  lineal  descendant  uid  hmpjenenL 
was  called  Eatl  <tf  March  while  his  fhther  was  the  Duke  M 
York. 

But  Scotland  remaining  a  distinct  sovereignty  tor  seven! 
centuries  after  the  subjugation  of  WiUes,  the  maidies 
towards  that  country  are  mquently  mentMmed  in  hialciy, 
and  especially  as  being  the  scene  m  those  predatory  exeur^ 
sions  in  which  the  people  of  botb  countries  frequently 
engaged,  or  of  omfiicts  arising  out  of  national  jealousies  and 
disputed  rights.  The  maintenance  of  authority  in  those 
regions,  lawless,  or  constantly  liable  to  become  so.  was  an 
object  of  great  importance;  and  fix  this  purpose  tbe 
marches  towards  Scotland  were  divided  inlatwo  pwtioos, 
the  western  and  the  middle  marches,  each  of  which  had 
courts  peculiar  to  itself^  and  a  kind  of  president  or  govonor, 
who  was  called  the  warden. 

MARQA'NUS,  bom  in  Thraeet,  of  obaeuie  paraiti,  la- 
wmrds  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  entMed  tbe  amy, 
rose  gradually  by  bis  merit  to  high  rank,  and  was  inade  a  ! 
senator  by  Theodosius  IL  When  Tbeodoaius  died  ( aj>.  45t) 
his  sister  Fulcberia.  then  fifty-two  years  old.  offered  bet 
hand  to  Marcianus,  who  was  near  sixty,  beeauseahe  thoi^ 
bim  capable  of  beuing  the  crown  with  dignity  and  adna-  | 
tage  to  the  state.  Marcianus  married  her,  and  was  no- 
claimed  emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted  little  more  than 
six  years,  was  peaoeful,and  his  administration  was  equilabb 
and  firm.  He  reftised  to  pay  to  Attila  the  tribute  to  which 
Theodosius  had  submitted.  In  the  year  455  MaTctaaoi 
acknowledged  Avitus  as  emperor  of  tbe  West.  Marcianv 
died  in  457 bis  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  before  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  I. 

MARCHIENNBS.  [NoRnl 

MARdONlTES,  a  religioiu  sect  of  Uie  aeeond  sad 
third  centuries  of  our  mra,  so  called  from  their  teaite 
Marcion,  a  native  of  Sinope  and  a  jneat,  who  adopted  de 
old  Oriental  belief  of  two  independsnt,  etmial,  co-existii^ 
principles,  one  evil  and  the  other  good.  He  endeavoured 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  Christianity,  asserting  that  crar 
souls  are  emanations  of  the  good  principle,  but  our  bodies 
and  the  whole  visible  world  are  the  creation  of  tbe  ev£ 
genius,  who  strives  to  chain  down  our  spiritual  natore  br  j 
corporeal  fetters,  so  as  to  make  the  soul  forget  its  pure  and 
noble  origin.  He  further  maintained  that  the  law  <^  Moss^ 
with  its  uireats  and  promises  of  things  terrestrial,  was  a 
contrivance  of  the  evil  principle  in  order  to  bind  men  stil! 
more  to  the  earth ;  but  that  the  good  principle,  in  order  to  J 
dissipate  these  delusions,  sent  Jesus  Christ,  a  pure  emana- 
nation  of  itself;  giving  him  a  corporeal  appearance  and  sem- 
blance of  bodily  form,  in  order  to  remind  men  <tf  As 
intellectual  nature,  and  that  thOT  cannot  expect  to  find 
Itappioess  until  they  are  reunited  to  the  princiide  of  good 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Marcion  mod  hu  dise^lec 
co'ndemned  all  pleasurea  which  are  not  spiritual;  tbcr 
taught  that  it  was  necessary  to  combat  every  impulse  that 
attaches  us  to  the  visible  world ;  they  condemned  marriage 
and  some  of  them  even  r^retted  tbe  necessity  of  eatiu;  of 
the  fVuits  of  the  earth,  which  they  believed  to  have  beea 
created  by  the  evil  principle.  The  Marctonites  spread  far  ( 
in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Persia.  The  chief  opponent 
of  Marcion  was  Tertullianus,  who  wrote  a  book  to  reftite 
his  doctrines. 

(Tertullianus  Advereue  Mardonem;  Pluquet,  Dtettom- 
noire  de*  HirUiee.) 

MARDIN,  a  town  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  built  ooa 
steep  hill  which  forms  part  of  the  chain  that  divides  tic 
basin  ofthe  Upper  Tigris,  or  country  of  Diarb^x.  from  the 
plains  of  Stnjar,  which  are  watered  by  the  aHlaenis  of  tka 
Euphrates.  Maitlin  is  a  considerable  tbourh  poortomk 
and  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  two-thir^  of  whoa 
are  Moslems,  and  the  rest  Chriltiana,  wiUi  some  Jewa. 
The  Christians  are  divided  between  Syrians  of  tbe  Gre^ 
Church,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians.  The  Syriana,  wis' 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  two  churches  in  the  to«i 
and  two  convents  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  lliey  read  tla 
church  aernoe  in  the  -Sytiaeulaiiguagcy  idiidi        of  tht 
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«n|ff^tion  undBntud.  dia  Tulgw  tonne  being  the 
Anus.  Their  patHHoh  ihowed  to  Ur.  Bnekin^un  a 
handaome  copy  «  the  Gospds  in  Synac;  written  on  paroh- 
man^  richly  illuminated,  and  bearing  the  dale  of  1190. 

Hardin  has  (>ight  mosquea,  sevenl  basaars,  and  aoine 
public  baths.  Ihe  castle,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town,  is  strong  by  its  situation.  The 
town  of  Hardin  is  nearly  halt-way  between  Diarbekr  and 
Hozul,  and  on  the  road  fVom  Constantinople  to  Bagdad. 

(Niebubr;  Buckingham.) 

HAREHME,  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  unwhole- 
some lowlands  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  name  is  especially  applied  to  the  lowlands 
of  TuEicaDy  and  of  the  Papal  Slate,  which  are  the  mo«t 
extensive.  The  Maremme  may  be  divided  into  baiiius. 
The  first  basin  b^ina  north  of  Lucca,  and  extends  along 
the  sea^oest  u  far  as  Leghorn,  south  of  whid)  town  the 
ri^  of  Uontenero  prqjeets  as  fiu*  u  the  lea-ooait  This 
basin  extends  inland  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  to  the  hills 
east  of  Pisa;  it  also  includes  the  lowest  part  of  the  course 
both  of  the  Serchio  and  the  Amo^  and  is  called  Maremma 
Pisana.  The  next  basin  is  that  of  the  Ceeina,  a  river  which 
enters  the  sea  about  eighteen  mUea  south  of  L^horn.  This 
basin,  which  is  called  the  Maremma  of  Volterra,  is  of  small 
extent,  fbr  the  hills  again  approach  close  to  the  sea  a  few  miled 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gecina.  The  third  basin  begins 
at  Piombino,  and  extends  as  far  as  Monte  Ai^entaro,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  It  stretches  from 
10  to  20  miles  inland,  and  includes  the  lowei  course  of  the 
rivers  Comia,  Bruna,  Ombrone,  and  Alb^a,  and  the  lakes 
or  marshes  of  Castiglione  and  Orbetello.  This  large  tract 
is  called  Maremma  Senese^  because  it  forma  part  of  the 
province  of  Siena.  It  is  also  odled  the  Mwremma  of  Oroeseto^ 
nom  the  town  of  that  name  which  ia  situated  in  the  midst 
of  iL  A  descriptwn  of  these  tracts,  wfaidi  oonatitttte  the 
Tuscan  Maremme^  is  given  under  FtSA  and  Sizna  (Pro> 
vinces). 

The  Roman  Maremma,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Siena  (for  there  ia  no  interruption  of  hills  near  the  coast 
between  one  state  and  the  other),  begins  at  the  river  Pescia, 
which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Termcina  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples.  The 
whole  of  this  tract,  of  more  than  120  miles  in  length,  is  low 
uid  unhealthy;  but  its  depth  inland  is  very  unequal, 
owing  to  various  offsets  of  the  lower  Apennines,  and  also  to 
detached  ridges  which  approach  the  sea  without  coming 
close  to  it,  and  which  partly  enclose  the  lowlands.  The 
Roman  Maremma  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three 
basins.  1.  That  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  including  the 
hanks  of  that  lake  and  the  course  of  its  outlet,  the  river 
l£u1a,  as  well  aa  the  rivm  l^ora,  Azone,  and  Mignone. 
The  mountains  of  Santa  Fiora,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany, 
bound  this  basin  on  tlm  north-west,  and  Mount  Cimino, 
wbioh  is  of  volcanic  formation,  on  the  south-east,  divides  it 
fh>m  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.  The  lower  steps  of  the  ridge 
<^  Cimino  approach  the  aea  at  La  Tolfa,  near  Civitavecchia. 
This  basin,  which  is  generally  called  the  Maremmaof  Cometo, 
includes  the  districts  of  Corneto,  Montalto,  Canino,  Dwtro, 
and  Ctvitavecchitu  A  description  of  it  is  given  under  Pa- 
pal States. 

The  second  basin,  that  of  the  lower  Tiber,  extends  fh>m 
Civitavecchia  to  Anzo.  The  volcanic  ridge  of  the  Alban 
Mount  divides  it  on  the  south-east  from  the  basin  of  the 
Pomptioe  Marshes.  A  description  of  both,  with  some 
accx>unt  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  soil  and  atmo* 
sphere,  is  given  under  Cahpaona  di  Roha.  The  Ma- 
remme axe  of  two  kinds ;  some  are  ntorshy,  and  others  dry> 
bnt  both  are  unwholesome^  especially  in  summer. 

His  name  of  Maremma  is  not  commonly  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  designate  the  unhealthy  lowlanda  of 
that  country,  which  are  also  extensive,  but  the  synonymous 
-word  Paduli,  a  oorraption  of  paludi,  is  used  instead. 

The  Tuscan  ^vemment  has  of  late  years  effected  great 
improvements  in  its  Maremma;  the  tuarshes  have  been 
drained,  the  lakes  embanked,  the  ground  has  been  brought 
into  tillage,  and  colonies  established.   The  government  has 
published  an  interesting  account  of  the  works  executed  for 
these  objecrs,  with  an  atlas,  fol.,  Florence,  183S. 
MARENGO.   [A1.ESSA.NDKIA ;  Bonaparte.] 
MARENNES.   [Charbnte  iNFBEisnRB.] 
MARE'NZIO.  LUCA,  certainly  the  most  voluminous, 
•nd,  in  the  opinion  of  manv,  the  beat  (tf  all  the  oompowrs  of 
madrigals,  was  bmn  at  Coneaglia  in  Breseia,  about  the 


middle  of  flw  iiztaentii  oentiny.  His  pareatg  van  pooi^ 
but  his  fine  Tofoexeomnmended  him  to  tbeproteetionof  the 
principal  ooelesiaatic  ot  the  plaoe,  who  had  him  instructed 
in  nnsio  by  Giovanni  Cmtini,  the  author,  we  are  UHA,  of 
many  sacred  compositions.  His  first  appointment  was  aa 
maeatro  di  CoBeUa  to  the  cardinal  Luigi  d*Este.  and  at 
Rom^  says  Adami,  be  was  beloved  and  caressed  by  many 
great  peoaonages,  and  among  the  number  by  the  king  of 
Poland,  on  whose  invitation  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  domintons 
of  that  monarch.  Peacbam,  in  bis  '  Complete  Gentleman,* 
tells  us  that  be  was  'in  displeasure  with  the  pope,  for  over- 
much Aimiliarity  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  holiness,'  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  (Quitting  Italy  for  a  time.  He  states 
other  particulars  relative  to  uiia,  which  are  extraordinary  at 
least,  and  not  now  worth  investigating.  Mai  ensio  returned 
however  to  the  papal  city,  and  was  admitted  into  die  pope's 
chapel,  but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear;  Peacbam 
says  as  omnist ;  Dr.  Bumey  denies  this,  assigning  as  the 
reason  of  his  disheliet  that  in  the  papal  chapel  there  is 
no  oi^n.  The  former,  who  certainly  was  acquainted  with 
Marenzio,  describes  bim  as  a '  little  hiaek  man,'  and  men- 
tions the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  his  TTyntr,  as 
*  songs  the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  oompose.*   He  died  at  Rome  in  1599. 

In  relation  to  his  style  of  composition  the  Italians  de- 
smbed  him  as  t7  fiu  dolee  eigno  (the  sweetest  swan),  and 
the  praise  thus  poetically  expressed  was  perfectly  just.  In- 
deed as  respects  tenderness  of  air  and  gracefulness  of  har- 
mony be  has  bad  few  rivals.  In  vigour  of  imagination  he 
has  superiors,  among  whom  our  own  best  English  madri- 
galists  maybe  named  without  incurringthe  cbaige  of  national 
Kutiality.  Even  Peacbam,  his  eulogist,  mentions  several 
Soglisb  composers  who,  he  says,  *  are  inferior'  to  none  ia 
the  world  (how  much  soever  the  Italian  attributes  to  him- 
sdfb)  for  depth  of  skiU  and  riohnesse  of  ooneetpL*  As  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  oomposws  of  eminence,  bis  woAs 
have  been  open  to  all,  and  he  has  been  more  or  less  imitated 
many  writers  of  vocal  music  in  parts.  Handd  and 
Purcell,  as  Dr  Burney  remarks,  did  not  disdain  to  beoome 
his  debtor. 

MARECmS.   [Albxakdria;  Egypt.] 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Waldemar  IH.  king  of 
Denmark,  married  in  1363  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  on 
the  death  of  Waldemar.  In  1375  Margaret's  son  Olaus, 
then  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  His  ftither  Haquin  dying, 
Mai^aret  was  acknowledged  queen  of  Norway.  Olaus 
died  in  1387,  and  the  Danes  also  acknowledged  Mar- 
garet as  their  queen.  She  turned  her  arms  againrt  Albert, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  popular  with  his  sulgeots, 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  was  then  ae- 
knowle(^ed  queen  of  Sweden.  After  seven  years'  oonflne- 
men^  she  released  Alberi,  on  condition  of  hii  formally 
renouncing  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In  1396  the  estates  of 
the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at  Calmar,  where  it  was 
agreed  that  in  fViture  they  should  all  be  ruled  by  one  and 
the  same  sovereign.  This  act  was  called  the  'Calmar 
Union.*  On  this  occasion  Margaret  designated  her  nephew 
Erick  asher  successor.  Shedied  in  November,  1411, being 
59  years  of  age. 

Maigaret  had  many  great  qualities:  but  her  political 
conduct,  especially  in  hw  transactions  with  Sweden,  was  not 
free  from  duplicity  and  violence.  To  tiie  Danes  however 
she  proved  a  good  queen.  She  loved  pomp  and  splendor, 
was  orave  ana  resmute,  and  had  rather  tne  quwtiee  of 
the  stronger  sex  than  those  of  her  own.  [Buck  XIQ.  of 
Sweden.] 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOH.  nOKHBY  VI.] 
MARGARET  OP  RICHMOND.  [Hbnby  TIL] 
MAR6ARIC  ACID,  a  fktty  acid,  so  called  by  Chevnnl. 

who  discovered  it,  from  *  margariles '  Oiaprof  irqc).  a  pearl, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  lustre.  It  is  prepared  from  soap 
made  with  olive-oil  and  potash ;  this  is  to  be  perfectly  dried, 
and  then  macerated  for  tweniy-four  hours  in  twice  ita 
weight  of  cold  alcohol.  The  oleate  qf  potath,  which  the 
soap  also  contains,  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  while  tbe 
margarate  of  potash  remains  unacted  upon ;  this  is  to  be 
well  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  then  dissolved  in  200 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol :  on  cooling,  the  margarate  of  potash 
crystallizes ;  and  as  it  eontains  a  Uttle  oltAte,  it  is  to  be 
crystallized  a  second  time :  it  is  then  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  matgario  acid  pieoiintated  by  tbe  additit^i  of  hydrodilo- 
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The  nropertiu  of  this  Mid  wre>  thftt  on  ooollng,  altw 
ftision,  U  ervf UUixM  in  petrly  nasdlw;  it  U  ioioluble  in 
waUr*  and  twoc*  its  prceipitatian  from  iU  MApounds  sod 
flotation  by  tiie  ttr«ig«r  aeidi.   It  hu  an  acid  Xeaetion ;  and 
itiulU,  MEO^t  iboM  of  the  alkalis,  an  ncy  ipariBgly  solubia 
in  watar.  Itt  laliiie  oompoanili  ara  tennod  man^mtt0$. 
Aaooordlng  to  tha  analysis  of  BaneUus*  it  oonsiiU  of— 
Tbir^-threa  eaatvatanu  of  hydrogen       33  or  13*59 
Thirty-fiva  equivaWnU  of  cartMB     .     310  78*M 
llirea  o(|oivalenti  of  oxygon    .      .      24       9 '03 

Equivalent      367  100' 
Th«  omtals  contain  3-4  per  cant,  of  water,  wfaii^  can  be 
■eparatad  only  by  conTerting  the  acid  into  a  ma^aiata  by 

oombining  it  with  a  baia. 

Mttrgaratt  qfPatoMh  is  obtained  as  above  stated  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  soap  made  of  olive-oil  and  potash ;  it 
separatee  firam  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  brilliant 
scales:  with  un  times  iu  weight  of  water,  at  about 
it  forma  a  Utnpid  solution,  which  b^ina  to  become  turbid 
at  abont  140°,  and  at  60^  it  becomes  gelatinous ;  a  larger 
quanti^  of  water  partially  decomposes  it,  and  oonverts  it 
into  bimargarate :  at  ii",  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  alMorbs  its  weight  of  water  without  becoming 
liquid;  100  partsof  alcohol  are  capableof  holding  l'2i  nart 
in  solution  when  cold,  10  parts  when  hot  Ather,  wnan 
heated,  separates  a  little  margaric  acid. 

Simargarate  qf  Potcuh  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  100  parts 
(of  sp.  gr.  0-834)  dissolving  31  17  parts  at  148"  Fahr^  of 
which  however  only  1-13  part  remains  dissolved  at  68". 

Margaratet  qf  Sftda  strongly  resemble  those  of  potash : 
the  neutral  tilt  dissolves  in  10  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
172^  and  the  solution  becomes  gelatinoui  at  148% and  eon' 
tains  a  little  acidulous  salt. 

SiargaratetqfLead.—Ott)xuethm  are  threes  a  suIk 
□eutral-,  and  super-salt,  lie  neutral  is  produced  by  double 
decomposition:  it  contains  combined  water,  and  fuses  at 
about  170*:  hdlin^  alcohol  of  sp.  sr.  '823  dissolves  about 
^  of  its  weight ;  it  is  less  soluble  inlwiling  ffither. 

When  Tat  is  boiled  with  the  alkalis,  as  in  preparing  soap, 
it  appears  that  the  elements  of  the  fat,  without  either  yield- 
ing anything  to  or  absorbing  aiiythinff  from  the  air,  are 
converted  into  one  or  more  fiitty  acids  and  glycerin;  to 
these  changes  the  elements  of  the  water  however  contribute ; 
tiie  new  acids,  combining  with  the  alkalis,  form  soap,  which 
collect  on  the  turbce  of  the  fluidt  while  the  glycerin  remains 
in  solution. 

MARGARIN,  a  peculiar  &(ty  matter  contained  in  vege- 
table oils,  and  also  in  animal  f^ts,  as  mutton-suet  and  bog's- 
lard:  when  these  have  been  treated  with  ather,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  stearin  from  them,  the  nthereal  liquors, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposit «  portion  of  the  solid 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  this  is  to  be  eollacted  on  a 
linen  cloth,  strongly  pressed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  lon^ 
time  to  the  heat  of  a  salt-water  bath.  This  substance  is 
very  soluble  in  cold  ether,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
stearin.  It  appears  probable  however  that  by  boiling  in 
alkaline  solutions  it  is  converted  into  stearic  acid ;  but  ad- 
ditional  experiment!  are  required  to  determine  its  nature 
with  precision. 

MARGARITA,  Dr.  Leanh's  name  forthe  'Concha raar- 
garilifcnorMatrixPerlarum.AfyJtVuirTiar^an/^trrtMofLin- 
nscus,  Weleagrina  marraritifera  o(  lAtaaxck.  [Avicni.A.] 

MARGARtTA'CBA,  M.  de  Blainviile's  name  for  his 
third  family  of  Lamelliiranchiata.  This  &mily  comprises 
tbe  genera  PvUella,  MaUeut,  Pema,  CrenatMo,  Inoeera- 
mut,  Catdtut,  Pulviniiet,  Gervillia,  and  AvicuUi.  [Ati- 
cula;  Mallbacba.1 

MAROARiTIC  ACID.  When  eight  parts  of  castor  oil 
are  saponified  by  two  rarts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
four  parts  of  water,  oy  heating  them  together  for  some 
minutes  the  oil  is  rendered  completely  soluble  in  water. 
MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  have  discovered  in  this  soap  three 
different  fatty  acids,  the  margaritio,  ricinic,  and  elaiodic, 
which  are  obtained  by  saturating  the  base  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Tbese  arids  form  a  reddish  yellow  oil,  which  at  a 
temperature  of  about  Gii"  Fahr.  deposits  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter,  wliich  is  the  margaritic  acid.    This  is  to  be 

Sressed  between  fold:i  of  blotting-paper,  then  dissolved  in 
oiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  pearly 
scales  which  redden  litmus  paper.  This  acid  ftises  at 
about  270'  Fabr. ;  its  saline  compounds,  which  however  are 
butlittleknown,arecalledmar,^artAifec.  According  to  Busiy 


and  Lsoanu  hydrated  margaritio  aoid  it  oonpari  lim 

Hydrogen,  lO'O] ;  Carbon,  70'90;  Oxygen,  U'S9. 

MA'RGARON.aaoHdwhitaftttytnatterwbiehctTiUUna 
in  pearly  seales,  and  is  obtuned  by  diatilUni  msrginGwl 
withexeasaoflim«L  Itfkues  at  i^t  170^FBhr.,Hf^ 
tile,  flcdttble  in  fifty  times  ita  we^ht  of  hot  akobol,  ud  In 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  aether.  Exposed  to  tt»  Mi« 
of  heat  in  close  vessels  it  distils  almoat  unchanged ;  it  Iw 
in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame.  Nitric  add  uti  kt 
slightly  upon  it ;  sulphuric  acid  ohan  it,  and  lulfdniNi 
aoid  is  given  out   The  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  iiiiiina. 

This  substance  is  oompoeed  of-^Hydngeo,  19*41;  0» 
bon,  83-87:  Oxygen,  8*21. 

MARGATE,  a  sesport  town  on  the  coast  of  K«it,  in  lie 
parish  of  8t.  John,  hundred  of  RingsUw,  and  hk  of 
Thanet,  40  miles  east-north-east  from  Maidilsnt,  ui  u 
east  from  London  (direct  dialaoces).  Its  name  ii  pda^ 
derived  finnn  Meregate,  signifying  an  opanieg  orpuirii 
the  Ma.  Hasted,  m  his  'Histwyof  Kent,' aoUihed  ■ 
1799.  says, '  The  town  of  Margate  was  till  of  late  foni 
poor  inoonsiderable  flahing-town,  built  for  tbe  noit  Mt  a 
tbe  valley  adjoining  the  harbour,  the  houses  of  what 
ih  genenl  mean  and  low;  one  dirty  narrov Ibh olki 
King  Street  having  been  Uie  principal  street  of  ^'  ll 
present  the  principal  streets  of  Margate  are  t^bilfai- 
sliucted  and  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gai;  tod  mif 
of  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  including  an  tsfkuik 
squares,  &c.,  are  of  a  superior  description.  Tbe  ifraf- 
water  is  excellent  and  the  supply  abundant  Tbe  flun  ■ 
well  adapted  to  sea-bathing,  and  to  ihii  cireunuliK 
added  to  the  generally  acknowledged  salubrity  of  ibc  a; 
and  the  iaoility  of  communicaiion  with  the  mctnpiAlj 
means  of  steam-vessels,  must  be  attributed  tbe  npi  ii- 
crease  in  the  population  of  the  parish  of  St  John,  tiicha 
1831  amounted  to  10,339.  A  handsome  Dovchgtriiki 
been  built  at  Margate  within  these  few  years.  Tbn'i 
an  hospital,  called  Drapo's  Hospital,  founded  io  IW 
by  Michael  Yoakley,  a  member  of  the  Society  Imk 
for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  decayed  hoiuektcfn 
The  sea-bathing  infirmary  at  West-Brook,  near  Uii|iK 
was  established  by  tbe  benevolent  Dr.  Lettsom  inlbens 
1792,  assisted  by  committees  which  had  been  fonoedbxl 
in  London  and  Mai^ate.  The  object  of  the  fouodenw 
to  enable  poor  people  to  participate  in  the  adnniipi^ 
sea-bathing.  The  building  consists  of  a  ceauii  buildii 
and  two  winifs,  and  contains  wards  for  tlie  reeepliurf 
nearly  one  hundred  patients.  The  national  Khool  ibk 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  400  children  of  botkma 

Tbe  present  stone  pier  was  erectwl  under  tbe  titfH* 
tendence  of  Messrs.  Ilennie  and  Jeaaop,  at  in  eipew  a- 
ceeding  10(»,000/.  It  ia  900  feet  long,  and  at  itt  eiim4 
is  tbe  lighUiouiek  built  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Edinwi 
The  wection  of  this  iner  has  added  greatly  to  Uie  niiM 
the  harbour,  which  is  much  exposed  to  windi  im  v 
north-east 

Margate  ia  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Dover,  one  rfik 
Cinque-pwts.  In  the  jrear  1787  the  inhsbitsois  tbv 
their  town  of  too  much  importance  to  be  longer  HibjidM 
to  this  jurisdiction,  and  accordingly  applied  to  tbi  tno 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  ;  but  upon  the  ctt»e  beiogboa 
before  tbe  attorney-general,  the  opposition  of  DoTernU| 
strong  that  their  petition  was  refused,  and  siimlbB* 
application  ha^  not  been  renewed.   [CiNqnx  Poan.] 

tHasted's  Hut  qf  Kent;  Beauties  (if  Miigl^t' 
fFaJes ;  fitpulatirm  Itetumt,) 
MARGINELLA.  CVolvtids.} 
MARGINO'PORA,  a  genua  of  Hilufoul 
MARIA  THERB'SA,  aichduoheH  of  Aaittih^ 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  emwesa  of  Oermu>5>  ^ 
1717,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI  of  A*™ 
emperor  of  Germany.   [Cbarlss  VI.]    In  1/8*  Curii 
by  his  will,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fraginatie  Sm*** 
regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  fiunilf  "^^^^ 
declaring  that,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  eldeit  ^*'f'l' 
should  be  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian  dominion  >i>^n 
children  after  her.   The  Pragmatic  Sanction  aat  fvu*^ 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  sod  by  ^  tbe  Gennaa  F** 
individually,  and  also  by  several  other  powers  rfH"!* 
but  not  by  the  Bourbons.  ,  . 

In  1736  Maria  Theresa  married  FrancisofLornii** 
by  the  peace  of  V  ienna  of  the  {receding  year,  had  jj"*^ 
cognised  as  the  future  grand>attke  oi  Tuscany,  ''J 
death  of  Gian  6a^^g^iy,^i^|qtli» 
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l(e4icL    Giao  Gastone  died  hi  July,  17S7,  and  Tuscany 
becam«  subjeot  to  Francifc  who,  in  January,  1 739.  repaired 
to  Florence  vith  his  consort.  Upon  the  deaih  of  Qiailes  VU 
in  1740.  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  Fraocst  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
agreed  to  dUipeiDber  the  AttBlrian  monarchy,  to  parts  of 
which  each  of  those  powers  laid  claim.  Maria  Theresa 
hoffpver,  with  a  spirit  and  decision  remarkable  for  her  age. 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Vienna  and  taking  possession  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  ner  other  German  states ;  she  then 
proceeded  to  Pre&hurg,  look  the  oaths  to  the  constitution 
of  Hungaj^,  and  w«s  solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdom  in  1741.    Frederic  of  Prussia  offered  the  young 
^ueen  his  firiendship  on  the  condition  of  her  surrender- 
ing Silesia  to  hinii  out  she  resolutely  refused,  and  Frede- 
ric invaded  that  province.   The  elector  of  Bavaria  on  his 
part,  assisted  by  French  auxiUarles.  invaded  Austria  k,nd 
Bohemia,  and  pushed  his  troops  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
Maria  Theresa  being  obliged  to  ouit  her  capital.  repailMd 
to  Fresbuiv.    ConvoktUK  ^be  Hungarwn  i'utt  she  ap- 
Deared  in  toe  midst  of  that  assembly  with  her  infiuit  ton 
Joseph  in  her  arms.   She  told  the  magnates,  prelates,  and 
deputies,  that '  being  assailed  by  enemies  on  every  si<te,  for- 
saken by  her  friends,  and  Snding  even  her  own  relatives 
hostile  to  her,  she  had  no  hopes  except  in  their  loyalty,  and 
that  she  had  come  to  place  under  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kinga.*   This  heart-stirring 
appeal  was  answered  by  a  burst  of  chivalrie  enthusiasm. 
The  Hungarian  nobles,  drawing  their  uwords,  unauimously 
cried  out,  *  Mofiamur  pro  Rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa,*  and 
the  whole  militai-y  force  of  Hungary  was  soon  in  arois  tp 
defend  their  queen.  Her  troops  under  General  KevenhuliHr 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought 
sallantty,  aod  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the 
nveditar^  iltates.  In  the  meantime  Charles  Albert,flector 
of  Bavaria,  was  elected  emperor    Germany,  bv  the  diet 
assembled  at  Frankfort,  by  the  name  of  Charlea  VH. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  aoon  made  j>eace  with  ManaTheresa, 
who  was  obliged  tg  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also 
made  not  only  a  peace  but  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Sardinia  agaiuiit  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who  were 
kept  in  check  gn  the  side  of  Italy-  In  1743  the  French 
were  entirely  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  In  1744  Frederic 
sffain  declared  war  against  Maria  Theresa*  and  invaded 
Bohemia  ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  liad  made  bis 
peace  with  her,  seut  the  queen  reinforcements  which 
obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  1745 
Charles  VII.  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's  husband, 
wfu  elected  emperor.  In  1746  the  Austrian  and  Pied- 
oaontese  troops  obtained  great  advantages  in  Italy;  they 
awned  the  battle  of  Piacenza  against  the  French  and 
SpuiiardB,  and  occupied  Genoa,  which  huwever  tbey  afte«>< 
wards  loat  through  a  popular  insurrection.  In  1747  the 
war  continued  to  rage  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  with  various 
lUccess,  In  1748  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  terminated 
the  war  called  *  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,'  and 
Itf^ria  Theresa  wa»  left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her 
liereditary  dominions,  except  Silesia,  which  the  king  of 
E*ru8aia  kept. 

In  175S  faesan  the  Seven  Years*  War.  between  France, 
\ustria,  and  Russia  on  one  side,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia  on 
the  other-  [FRBPsnic  U.}  It  ended  in  1763,  leaving  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same  boundaries  as  before, 
[n  1765  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  fhr  whom  sha 
x)ntinu«d  to  wear  mourning  till  her  .death,  and  her  son 
Joseph  was  eleoted  emperor.  [Joskvh  U.]  She  however 
ttttained  ip  her  hattds  we  administration  of  her  dominions, 
ud  devoted  all  bet  oares  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  to 
tbe  improTement  of  the  people  under  bar  away. 

The  only  act  of  Maria  Theresa's  political  life  with  whioh 
ihe  can  be  reproached  is  her  participation  in  tbe  first  parti* 
lion  of  Poland-  The  plan  however  did  not  originate  with 
her,  and  she  for  some  time  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
[Mrtition  drawn  up  by  Prussia  and  Kussia  in  1779,  until  sh» 
was  plainly  told  tnat  Russia  and  Prussia  would  effect  th^ 
dismepiberment  of  Poland  without  her  consent,  and  that  by 
refusing  to  accede  to  it  she  would  only  endanger  her  own 
dominions.  PrinceKauuit;  and  bei  own  son  Joseph  II. 
her  to  join  the  two  other  powers;  she  was  told  that  Gal" 
licia  and  other  parts  of  Poland  were  antient  dap^ndeticies  of 
the  cr<rvn  of  Hungary,  and  at  last  she  gave  har  ft&SHPt> 

Tlie  improvements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  W  bfr 
dommioas  are  manjr  wd  importfttlt.  )n  1776  ^  n^MmA 


the  torture  in  her  hereditary  states,  and  in  the  kingdom*  af 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  )o  1777  ^  abolished  the  rura. 
and  peraooal  services  whiob  the  pwants  of  Bohemia  owed 
to  their  feudal  superiors,  wid  oMSVUlcd  them  for  a  sum  of 
money.  Literary  pimty  ww  ibibiddw  nndaroevari  vntt^ 
ties.  Between  the  veara  1774'8  she  oorupiad  herself  with 
tbe  establishment  oi  a  general  aystem  of  popular  eduoatim 
in  her  dominions.  She  divided  the  schools  iilo  three 
classes:  1, '  normal  schools,'  oat  in  eaah  provinee,  to  sorw 
as  a  modal  for  all  tbe  Qth«r  i^oela  in  tht  proviooe ;  3, 
' principal sohooU* in  the Iw-ga towns;  a,  'oommunalsebooU,' 
in  the  small  towns  and  vtUsget.  A  dlnaetor  had  the  super 
tendance  of  the  normal  sohools  i  those  of  the  large  towns 
were  under  the  superintendeoce  of  a  mafiiatrate;  and  tbe 
communal  sohooU  under  tb«  parish  priest  and  an  assessor 
of  the  oommuQal  council  A  central  oommiaaioa  of  studies 
was  also  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole,  which  received 
annual  repgrts,  and  oxamined  candidataa  for  the  master- 
ships, MariaTheresaalaosuggeatod  tbe  addition  of  manual 
labour  to  intolleotual  inatrucUon  in  the  communal  aebools. 
She  promised  an  e»tra  remuDoratiw  to  these  teaehem 
whoae  wivea  taught  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  spinning, 
&Q.  This  plan  answered  extremely  well,  espeoially  among 
tbe  peasantry  of  Bohemia.  Utile  girls  thus  taught  were 
abla  to  earn  aa  much  as  half  a  (lorio  a  day.  TtUs  was  the 
beginning  of  that  system  popular  education  which  has  . 
since  been  extended  through  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  pious  woman  i  she  was  a  sincere 
Roman  Cbtholio,  but  not  a  blind  devotee  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  discriminate  between  the  tem- 

yiral  and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  In  hoe  iostruetions  to  ^e 
unto,  or  Board  of  Publie  Bcooomy.  dated  June,  1 768,  she 
states  the  prineiple  that  *  eveiytbing  which  is  not  of  divine 
institution  is  sut^eot  to  the  supieme  legialalive  authority 
of  thfl  atatA.'  AgraeaUy  to  this  prinnpla  sh«  made  several 
important  reforms  in  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy :  she 
suppre««d  the  penaioua  chaived  at  Rome  upon  beneAeas; 
she  fiMrfaade  the  ^ienatioii  of  landed  uropeity  in  fitveur  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies ;  she  ordered  all  the  property  of  the 
clergy  to  be  n^tered ;  she  placed  the  convents  uitder  the 
juii^iction  of  tbe  ree|MctiYe  bishops,  and  in  temporal  mat- 
ters under  tbitf  of  the  civil  magistrate.  She  put  a  ebeek  to 
tbe  arbitrary  power  of  the  Inquisition,  whieh  still  enistad  in 
her  Italian  dominions ;  she  took  out  of  its  bands  the  cen- 
sorship of  books  and  gave  it  td  a  oommission  of  civil  magta- 
tratos  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  Tuscany,  whieh  was 
administered  by  a  oouncil  of  reffene>y  in  the  name  of  her 
sacond  son  I'OOpold.  she  ordered  that  lay  asssaeors  should 
he  joined  to  the  inquisitors  in  all  suits  for  heresy.  9be  also 
took  away  the  sbirri.  or  armed  Ibreo,  whidi  was  beAire  under 
the  fttHoMi  of  the  inquiaiton.  The  Inquisition  o/Lanbardy 
and  Tuscany  was  Anally  aboliBhad  unoar  the  leign  ef  her 
sons  Joseph  and  Leopofd* 

Maiia  Thei'osa  posaeiBed  the  strong  aflbotion  of  har  Bel- 
gian suhiects,  and  it  required  all  the  subsequent  rasbna« 
of  Joeepb  II.  to  detaeb  tasm  from  their  loyalty  to  Austria. 
The  Belgian  eapitaliats  eagerly  supplied  the  loaos  whi^ 
the  oourt  oi  Vienna  was  obliged  to  contract  during  the 
Seveo  Years"  War. 

In  I/imbardy  tbe  adminiatratien  of  Maria  Theresa  and  ef 
her  minister  Count  Firmian  was  a  period  ef  returning 
happiness  for  that  fine  oountry,  after  tbe  vicissitudes  of  the 
preoeding  ware  and  the  previous  long  misrule  of  the  Spanish 
goveniors.  The  empress  ordered  a  new  censimento,  er 
valuation  of  eatates,  fbr  tbe  purpose  of  an  equitable  as- 
sessment of  the  land-tax ;  she  caused  the  bilancio  oanerale, 
or  a  regular  budget  of  the  publie  revenue  uid  expenditure^ 
to  be  made ;  she  ahaliabed  the  eustam  of  Isrminf  the  nrw 
oua  braiiohes  nf  the  indireot  duties  to  the  highest  bidder, 
made  legulatkms  to  proteet  the  peasants  against  the  oppree* 
sion  of  their  feudal  superior,  and  establisHd  representative 
communal  counoils  to  superintend  the  local  eipendliure; 
she  began,  in  ihoH,  and  eSectad  to  a  considerable  extent, 
that  great  legishiliH  and  atomistretive  refbrm  which  wee 
completed  under  h«r  sueeessor  Jese|A  11.  Firmian  en- 
couraged men  of  learning,  aed  pnAeeied  tbeas  against  the 
cabals  tlwir  enemies.  Pietrn  Veiri  was  made  oounpellor 
and  president  ef  the  Anoneial  board;  Beeearia  was  appointed 
profbwor  of  political  philosephy  ]  Carli  was  made  president 
of  the  cQuneO  of  eomnevaa  t  and  tbe  advice  and  sugtteetions 
of  these  men  were  listenad  to.  appveeiatod,  and  followed. 
The  navigUo,  or  uavignble  oanal  of  Pademo,  whiebijoiiifl- 
ilba  Addn  to  tbe  M«rte8a»a,^i^,^umv*®gH^Sl 
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Ibeim*.  In  1749,  lOon  after  she  obtminad  peaeeAil  posses- 1 
ikm  of  Lombardj.  the  duch;  of  Bfilu  oontaioed  900,000 
luhabitanU;  in  1770  the  populstion  bad  risen  to  1,130,000. 

'  lAinbardy,'  says  a  liberal  writer  of  our  times,  *  had  never 
enjoyed  so  muoh  happiness  and  tranquillity  as  under  her 
nun;  it  is  reoordad  to  ber  praise  that  she  wished  to  be 
innrmed  of  every  act  of  the  administration,  that  she  gave 
free  aooeas  to  her  presence  to  the  humble  and  poor  as  well 
■s  to  the  noble  and  rich,  that  she  listened  benis nantly  to  all, 
either  granting  their  petitioos,  or,  if  she  denied  them,  giving 
reasons  tw  her  refusal,  without  illusory  (vomises  or  vaj^e 
circumlocutions.  She  declared,  just  before  ber  death,  which 
happened  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  November,  1 780,  that  if 
anything  reprehensible  had  been  done  in  ber  name,  it  was 
certainly  without  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  wished 
the  welAre  of  her  sulyeota.  During  a  forty  years'  reign 
the  always  showed  a  Ian  of  iuatiee  and  truUi,  and  she 
stiUad,  SB  a  principle  of  her  oonauot,  that  it  is  only  the  plea- 
sure of  alleriaUng  distress  and  doing  good  to  the  people 
that  can  render  tlie  weight  of  a  crown  supportable  to  ine 
wearer.'  (Bossi,  Sforia  d Italia,  b.  vi.,  cb.  15.)  Another 
merit  of  Maria  Tluresa  is  the  propriety  of  her  private  cha- 
laoter ;  her  whole  conduct  wa«  characterised  by  tnat  decency 
and  self-respect,  united  with  much  simplicity  of  manners, 
which  is  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  family.  Maria  Theresa  will  ever  rank  high  among 
illustrious  women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  With  bar  ended  the 
house  of  Austria  Habsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the 
present  dynasty  of  Austria  Lorraine. 

FVedeno  II.  appeared  really  affected  when  he  beard  of 
the  deaUi  of  Mana  Theresa.  Writing  to  D'Alembert,  ha 
said  that  *  although  he  had  made  war  agunat  her,  he  had 
never  been  her  personal  enemy ;  that  he  always  respected 
her,  and  that  abe  wu  an  honour  to  her  sex  uid  the  glory  of 
her  throne.* 

HARIA'NA,  JUAN,  was  born  at  Talavera  in  1 536.  He 
early  showed  great  talents,  which  were  developed  under  the 
eminent  teachers  of  the  uoiversity  of  AkaU,  such  as  Father 
Cyprian  of  Huerga  and  others. 

*  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mariana  joined  the  Jesuits,  who 
Ikad  already  acquired  a  reputation  which  attracted  to  them 
the  ablMt  students.  He  bad  to  pass  two  probationary  years 
at  Simancas,  under  Saint  Francis  of  Boija,  the  hereditary 
duke  of  Oandia,  and  favourite  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world  to  join  the  new  order.  After  this  pro- 
bation Mariana  returned  to  Alcali  to  resume  his  studies. 
In  1568  he  was  awointed  to  a  professorship  by  Laynez,  the 
second  general  of  his  order,  who  framed  the  rales  of  the 
Jesuits,  raised  their  aspirations,  prepared  Uwm  for  the 
influenee  wbidi  they  aft^wards  exercised,  and  opened  their 
■plendtd  college  *  II  Gesu,'  at  Rome. 

In  this  college  Bfariana,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  taught 
seholastie  philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  his  pupils  was 
the  young  Jesuit  (afterwards  cardinal)  Bellarmin.  Mariana 
was  sent  in  1565  to  open  a  course  of  divinity  in  Sicily, 
and  thenoe  to  Paris  two  years  after  on  the  same  mission, 
in  which  he  was  still  more  successfuL  Seven  years  of 
unremitting  application  in  an  uncongenial  climate  so 
gmtly  impairs  Mariana's  health,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  Toledo,  near  his  birthplace.  But  his  talents  and 
moral  W(Kth  were  still  ^ut  in  requisition.  He  restored  and 
edited  the  wirks  of  Saint  Isidore,  to  which  he  added  some 
valuable  notes.  WhenLeonde  Castro  questioned  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Arias  Montano,  for  introducing  Rabbinical  readm^ 
and  commentaries  into  the  '  Plantina  Rocia.'  or  *  Philip- 

Sina  Polyelott,*  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Comprateosia,*  whicn 
[ontano  liad  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  11^ 
Mariana  silenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical,  eccle- 
siastical, and  biblical  lore,  as  well  as  by  the  fair  and  candid 
tone  of  his  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time  he  proceeded  durmg  his  leisure  hours 
with  the  great  work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.  He 
had  observed  that  the  sudden  rise  and  ascendency  of  Spun 
excited  a  general  interest  and  curiosity  abroad,  while  its 
origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
The  Spanish  historians,  though  numerous,  were  at  that  time 
little  read,  and  some  of  them  were  hardly  known.  His 
*  History  of  Spain '  ftrst  appeared  in  twen^  books,  under 
the  title  '  Hiatorin  de  rebus  Hispani*,'  td^  Toleti,  lft92, 
libri  XX.  It  was  saboequently  extended  to  thir^  books,  in 
which  form  it  appeared  in  uie  comidirte  edition  of  1605, 
fvblidked  at  Mains.  Thia  eonqpaet  and  laeU  aodiibitioD  of 


9* ,  rfnbrDkeo  chrondt^ical  narrative,  from  the  origm  of  tb  j 
irfpanisfa  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  CaOwliB  (a 
period  of  twenhr-flve  centuries  at  least),  embraces  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  ban 
treated  separately.  A  sunjeet  so  extensive^  ^presasd  s 
classical  lAtin,  met  with  nniversal  fitvour  aud  aoceplaace. 
A  Spanish  translation  soon  t>ecame  necessary,  and  faru- 
nately  Mariana  accomplished  the  task  himself,  and  caniei 
the  work  through  four  suooesaive  Spanish  editions  in  ha 
lifetime. 

Mariana  has  been  charged  with  credulity  ;  but  traditidas 
held  sacred  in  times  past,  although  rejected  in  the  present 
a(;e — prodigies  which  formed  part  of  history,  and  whiefa  lb 
riana  could  not  dismiss  with  the  dtsdainhil  smile  ot  the 
ready  presumption  of  modern  criticism,  are  spots  wUdiviD 
never  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  his  digreaaionB  on  the  matf 
important  evente  of  theworld^  events  which  appear  as  rtot 
causes  when  so  admirably  interwOYon  «ith  toow  peeuiB^ 
belonging  to  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  manly  feelinp  cmT  the  historian,  his  noble  indignatiaa 
against  crimes,  his  bold  exposure  of  the  misdeeds  of  pnooa 
andtheirabettorSjdeservestiUbighercomniendatNHL  TetH 
as  well  as  Ferreras  and  Masdeu  more  recently,  has  spend* 
grossinstanceof Queen Urraca'slicentiousconduct;  b«tB 
tiie  other  hand,  the  defence  of  Queen  Btanca's  hoaour  is  higiib  I 
creditable  to  Mariana.    It  is  true  also  that  Mariana  did  not  I 
always  examine  all  the  original  authorities,  as  Ranke  ob-  j 
servesin the'  Kritikneuerer  Geschichtschreiber;*  builoii- 
Btitute  an  in(^uiry  into  every  minor  detail,  to  comprehend  i  | 
wide  field  of  mquiry.  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  disdsia  ill  I 
trodden  paths,  wouU  have  required  the  peruaal  of  whaii  | 
libraries,  and  a  single  lifo  would  not  have  i»eeD  auScsiBt  la 
complete  the  undertaking.  And  if  others  fawl  been  mntd  h  , 
join  in  the  labour  of  Ute  investigation,  a  motlqr  coaphr  ' 
tion  might  have  been  the  only  result  of  so  much  reseani,  I 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine  into  one  ha^ 
monious  whole.    Mariana's  portraits  of  lords  and  frvooito  | 
were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the  liviniE;  as  iaifae 
case  of  the  Condestable  of  Castile,  Ferdandez  Velasco,  isd 
his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Mantaona  The  secretary,  afid  : 
having  been  a  panegyrist  of  the  new  historian,  tried  to  sem 
his  master  by  his  attack  on  Mariana,  entitled  *  Adveitescsi 
k  la  Historia  de  Mariana.'    He  was  discovered  hoirm 
and  roughlytreated  by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  '  \a  Defena ^ 
Mariana.'   Probably  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced 
improvements  in  Mariana's  second  Spanish  edition  of  b 
history,  which  appeared  at  Madrid,  1606.    It  is  m  this  ei- 
tion  and  the  vanous  readings  selected  from  the  ediiiow 
1617  and  1623.  that  the  edition  of  Valencia  is  baie^  rti^ 
eontaina  ample  notes  and  illustrations,  9  vols,  flrnn, 
96.   This  edition  also  closes,  like  the  original,  wttfc  tbi  . 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1515-16).*   There  hass^ 
sequently  been  published  at  Madrid — 1,  The  continiisiiDi 
of  Mariana,  by  Minana,  tratulated  from  Uw  Idtin,  fc; 
Romero,  foL,  1 804 ;  2,  A  complete  Mariana^  conti&ocd 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  1768,  by  Sabao  y  Blaoc^ 
20  vols.  4to.,  1817-22;  3,  Another  by  the  same,  faraogU 
down  to  the  year  1808,  9  vols.  8vo.,  with  portraits. 

Mariana's  little  respect  for  poten  totes  aud  great  penoaagB 
was  denounced  with  greater  asperity  when  his  '  De 
et  Regis  Institutions '  appeared  in  1 599.  By  his  attea^ 
on  the  lifs  of  Henri  IV.,  in  1594,  Jean  Chatelet,  who  U 
studied  among  the  Jesuits,  not  only  involved  the  «iuh 
bod^  in  the  odium  of  his  crim^  but  provoked  a  deem  fir 
their  expulsion  from  France,  f^nadly  the  awassinstisa 
Henri,  in  16lO,whieh  was  supposed  to  have  been  'mfSa^nA 
bff  the  Jesuits,  excited  sodi  horror,  that  the  parijsmenl  af 
Paris  condemned  the  new  tract  of  Mariana  to  the  Oaoia; 
and  his  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  cooiiDued 
during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty  and  part  of  lbs 
following  to  furnish  a  common  sulgect  of  animadvenos 
and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Jeswts.  TV 
J esuits  have  indeed  occasionally  supported  the  claims  of  ibt 
people  against  their  rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  tbr 
interests  of  their  own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  oontnir, 
discussed  this  subject  on  better  and  higher  sroonds.  Use- 
kind  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  had  a  much  stronger  boU 
on  his  a&ctions  than  the  intereste  and  plans  of  hu  order.  ^ 
his  defence  of  Arias  Montano»  already  mentioned,  be  lost  afi 
chaaoe  of  preferment,  which  however  he  was  glad  to  a 
change  for  teamed  Idsure  and  the-gratifleatipn  of  ha  taw 
of  Uatorieal  raseawh.  [^a«ma  j^^ariyifai^fa  1994^  k> 
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which  his  countrymen  Lehrija  or  Nebrija,  Diego  Covarru- 
bias,  Pedro  Ambrosio  Morales,  and  Arias  MoDtano,  bad 
treated  before,  and  which  Eiseosohmidt,  Freret,  Paucton, 
&c.,  have  pursued  much  fur^er  siace. 

The  noble  character  aod  the  profound  erudition  of 
Mariana  are  also  displayed  in  his  '  Tractatus  Septem,'  Co- 
logne, 1609.  The  second  of  these  treatises,  *  De  Edi- 
tiooe  Vulgatfi,*  is  an  epitome  of  his  report  on  the  fierce 
oontroreny  betreen  Arias  Montano  and  Leon  de  Castro. 
The  fourth,  *De  Mutatione  Maaetw,'  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Lenna  and  his  partners  in  the  system 
of  general  peculation  uid  frauds  vhich  Mariana  exposed. 
He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the  Spanish 
nation ;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disregarded,  were 
remembered  when  the  opportunity  was  gone.  As  a  reward 
for  proclaiming  such  unwelcome  truths,  at  the  age  of  73  be 
suffered  a  whole  year  of  judicial  trickery,  humiliations,  and 
confinement  in  the  convent  of  St  Francis  at  Madrid.  In 
searching  his  papers  another  exposure  was  found,  entitled 

*  Del  Gobiemo  ae  la  Compania,  or  on  the  defects  of  bis 
order,  in  which  he  also  pointed  out  the  means  of  cwrecting 
them.  Copies  of  this  MS.  had  multiplied  so  alarmingly, 
that,  the  year  siter  the  author's  death,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  Vitalesohi.  issued  a  circular,  dated  Rome,  July  29, 
1624.  eiyoining  the  oolleetion  of  such  papers  in  order  to  be 
burnt.  Stilt  that  measura  did  not  prevent  its  being 
printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1625,  and  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
several  languages.  This  curious  circular  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Valencia  at  the  time  of  their 
sudden  expulsion  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  1 767 ;  a 
blow  which  helped  to  complete  that  down&l  against  which- 
Mariana  had  moat  earneatijr  warned  his  brethren  so  hmg 
before. 

After  his  persecution  he  made  an  epitome  of  the  *  Bib- 
liotlieca'of  Photius,  translated  some  homilies,  ravised  his 

*  History  of  Spain.'  and  published  a  supplement,  or  rather 
a  summary,  or  concise  annals  of  Spain  from  1515  to  1612. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  published  his 'Scholia'  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  avaiUng  himself  of  the  best 
Hebrew  commentaries,  and  some  valuable  and  very  early 
MSS.  which  dated  firom  the  age  <^  the  antient  GoOiio  domi- 
nion in  Spain.  This  work  secured  for  him  a  place  among 
the  best  commentators  in  the  '  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux 
Testament  *  of  the  hypercritical  Fathw  Simon,  who  is  usu- 
ally unfavourable  to  Spaniards. 

Bayle.  in  his  '  Dictionary,'  supposes  Mariana  to  be  also 
lutfaor  of  a  work  *  De  Republics  Christian^*  but  neither 
Alegambe  nor  Nicolas  Antonio,  both  of  them  Spaniards, 
mentions  it.  Stevens,  the  Enriish  translator  of  Mariana's 
tiistory,  misstates  some  particulars  of  the  author's  life,  and 
rery  unaptly  compares  him  with  Raleigh. 

Mariana  left  USS.  of  at  least  twice  the  extent  of  all  his 
inbltcations.  He  ended  a  Imig  life,  almost  entirely  devoted 
o  the  service  of  his  own  and  future  generationa,  on  the  6th 
>f  February.  1623,  in  the  eigh^-seventh  year  of  his  age 
ind  the  for^-ninth  of  his  retirement  to  Toledo.  On  hearing 
if  his  death,  the  illustoious  EVanois  Omtreras,  wesident 
if  the  council  of  Castile,  said.  *  To-day  has  the  coundl  lost 
ta  restraint.' 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  there  may  be  added: — 
dondejar,  Advertenciat  d  Mariana ;  Juieio  y  Notieia  de  loa 
Jisioriadorea  de  BtpaXa;  Andrade,  Vida  de  Mariana; 
Lcosta,  Vida  de  Mariana;  Andr.  Schot,  Hitpan,  lUuttrat. ; 
laronins,  Annal.  Bcdenaat. ;  Bernard.  Girald.,  Pro  Senatu 
^eneto;  quot^  in  Colomesius,  Hiepwiia  OrienkUit;  Ren6 
taping  S^exioHM  tur  I'Hietoire. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  born  at  VienniL  in  November, 
755,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  emperor  of  G«r- 
iMoyr,  and  of  Maria  Tlieresa  of  Austria.  In  May.  1770,  she 
larried  Louis,  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XV..  who  in 
774became  king  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Lo^  XVI. 
Iha  was  handsome,  lively,  and  thoughtless,  but  kind-hearted 
nd  with  good  intentions.  She  di^iked  the  etiquette  and 
Bserve  of  the  court,  but  she  affected,  rather  too  ostenta- 
iously,  a  taste  for  privacy  and  domestic  fomiliarity.  Al- 
liougb  her  thoughuessness  afforded  a  pretence  for  sUnder, 
er  private  conduct  has  been  generally  allowed  to  have 
een  guiltless.  When  the  difficulties  and  dissenstonB  which 
roduoed  the  Revolution  began,  Marie  Antoinette  was  on 
le  side  that  was  for  makiuK  resistance ;  but  unable  to  im- 
art  energy  to  her  husband,  she  only  led  him  into  incon- 
istencies.  She  did  not  disguise  her  aversion  to  those 
laiden  who  had  begun  the  Rerolation.  and  would  never 
P.  C.i  No.  903. 


stoop  to  conciliate  their  favour.  After  the  national  assembly 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  she  refused  the  offers  of 
Mirabeau  to  support  the  .interests  of  the  crown,  and  thus 
drove  that  able  but  unprincipled  orator  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  revolutionists.  But  her  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Louis  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  her  enemies.  Louis, 
naturally  disposed  to  concession,  was  by  temper  irresolute, 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  course  of 
events,  instead  of  striving  to  direct  them.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  one  of  the  advisen  of  the  attempted  fluht  of  the  Idn^ 
which  proved  nnsuccessftil,  and  only  served  to  exeite  Uie 
public  animosity  against  her  and  her  husband.  After  that 
^wch  there  was  no  longer  much  opportunity  for  her  to  exer- 
cise any  political  influence ;  her  husband  had  lost  all  power ; 
besides  which,  a  strong  fiietion  supported  by  the  armed 
masses  had  determined  to  do  away  with  the  kingly  office 
altogether.  Marie  Antoinette  showed  great  courage  during 
the  various  attacks  made  against  the  royal  ftmily ;  she  ap- 
peared much  more  anxious  about  her  husband  and  her 
children  than  about  herself.  She  shared  their  captivity 
with  resignation ;  her  demeanour,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  never  lost  its  dignity.  Adversity  imputed 
firmness  to  her  mind,  and  she  e]diibited  a  moral  stren^ 
which  astonished  while  it  irritated  ha  bitterest  enaniea. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  seemed  fixgotten  fbr  a 
time;  but  the  terrortet  fhction  haring  overthrown  the  6i- 
rondins,  its  leaders  resolved  to  make  away  with  the  ex- 
queen,  an  act  of  cruelty  the  more  odious  as  it  was  entirely 
useless.  The)-  brought  her  to  trial  before  the  convention. 
She  was  of  course  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  die  presence  of  her  judges  her  fortitude  never  forsook 
her,  and  the  burst  of  indignant  maternal  feeling  with  which 
she  appealed  to  the  mothers  who  might  be  there  present 
when  an  infemous  and  absurd  charge  was  brought  against 
her,  overawed  even  her  accusers. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was  re- 
moved in  a  common  cart  from  the  prison  of  the  Concieigerie 
to  the  place  of  execution.  On  her  way  ibe  was  reviled  and 
abused  by  the  fhrocious  mob  in  the  most  unfoeling  manner ; 
bvtsbe appeared  heedlessof  their  vociferations,  and  su^rad 
death  with  flrmness  and  oomposure.  She  was  forty-two 
years  of  age,  but  her  sufferings  had  given  her  a  mueh  older 
wpearance.  She  left  one  son,  who  died  in  prison  (Louis 
XvU.X  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  present  duchess  of  An- 
goulline. 


M«d>l  of  Hsria  Aotanneltc. 

MARIE  DE'  ME'DId,  the  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  archduchess  Joan  of 
Austria,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1573,  and  was  marri^  in 
1600  to  Henri  IV.  of  France.  She  was  handsome,  and 
Henri  was  for  a  time  really  attached  to  her;  but  she  was 
violent,  jealous,  and  obstinate  and  seldom  passed  a  week 
without  quarrelling  with  her  husband.  The  memoirs  ot 
Sully  and  others  contain  details  of  these  domestic  bickerings. 
But  the  best  hisbmcal  critics  acquit  her  of  any  more  serious 
misconduct,  and  especially  of  the  odious  insinuation  thrown 
out  by  some  writers,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  Henri  at  that  time  was  just  going  to  set  off 
for  the  army,  and  he  had  signified  his  intention  to  leave  het 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  H£rault  only  observes  that  she 
did  not  show  sufficient  grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mary  was  weak  rather  than  wicked ;  she  had  the  aspirations 
of  ambition  without  corresponding  mental  powers;  ana 
when  she  became  regent,  during  ner  son's  minority,  she 
found  herself  inoapable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  ulmi- 
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Blftntion.  [Lotna  XIII.1  She  next  quomllcd  with  her 
•on,  knd  made  pesoe  vith  bim  by  means  ofRichelieu,  vhom 
abe  had  introduced  into  the  council ;  but  ahe  afterwards 
new  jealoua  of  hia  great  iufluence,  and  plotted  agatoit  him. 
She  was  exiled,  a-d.  1630 ;  went  to  Belgium.  Sugland,  and 
Germau  J ;  and  at  last  died  at  Cologne,  in  1648,  in  a  state 
boiderioffupon  destitutioD. 

MARIE-aALANTB.  an  island  in  the  [Carribean  Sea, 
about  15  miles  south  of  Guadeloupe.  It  is  of  a  circular 
fiinn,  and  about  14  milM  ia  diameter.  This  island  was 
disooTersd  bj  Columbus  in  1493.  and  was  first  settled  by 
tfae  French  in  1647.  It  has  alw^  been  ooDsidored  a  d»> 
pKudBOttf  of  Ouadalonpq.  and  has  oniformly  fbUowed  the 
Me  of  that  island  vhm  taken  by  any  fwe^  power. 
IpUAnALOunt.]  The  mr &oe  of  Hane-Gelaate  u  of  mode- 
lata  elevation,  and  riaes  gradually  towards  the  north ;  the 
ifcstern  side  ia  flat  Toe  soil  is  produoUve,  and  yields 
wundantly  the  several  West  Indian  produota;  but  its 
AXports  and  imports  having  always  been  included  in  the 
official  statements  with  those  of  Quadaloupe,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  amount  of  its  productions.  The  same  course 
haa  been  followed  with  regard  to  otho:  statistical  details, 
and  we  are  therelbra  unaoiuainted  with  the  amount  of  its 
population.  Some  autboriiies  state  it  to  be  about  10,000. 
Tba  only  town,  BaMeterve.  stands  on  the  south-west  point 
of  the  ishmd.  in  10*  »2'  N.  lat  and  81*  23'  W.  long. 

MARIB-AUX-IONBS.  SAIMTB.  [RHiir.  Haut.] 

HARIBNBBRG.  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
50°  4'  N.  lat  and  16"  4S'  B.  bng..  at  an  elevaticm  of  2000 
fast  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  mines  of  silver,  iron, 
tto,  and  cobalt,  and  produces  arsenic  and  vitriol.  The  in- 
habitants, abont  4000,  besides  working  the  mtnea,  ma- 
nufacture lace,  linen,  calico,  &o.  The  silver  mines  were 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  town  was  founded  in  consequence  in  1519  by  Henry 
duke  of  Saxony.  It  is  well  built,  with  straight  streets,  a 
handsome  market-place,  a  church,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  an  inatitutiou  for  poor  or  dis^led  miners. 

UAaiBNBURG.a  town  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Danzig,  ia  situated  in  54*  l'  N.  lat  and  ]  D"  s'  E. 
hng,,  on  the  baika  of  the  N<^at,  over  wfaidi  tiiere  is  a  pon-. 
tpon  bridge  540  Ibot  in  length.  It  is  cbi^y  celebrMed  as' 
having  been  the  aeat  of  the  Grand-maater  of  the  Teatonic 
Qrderfiromtheyear  1309  to  1466.  The  antient castle,  and  the 
loftf  towers  and  parapets,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
fortifications,  give  it,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  a  grand  and 
striking  appearance.  The  style  of  building  is  antient  but 
irregular.  Here  and  tiiere  are  some  more  modem  edifices, 
especially  in  the  principal  street,  which  however  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  character  of  the  architecture. 
In  front  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  streets  there  is  a 
connected  line  of  porticos,  the  origin  of  which  dates  from 
the  first  building  of  the  town  in  1276  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Order  are  ex- 
tremely grand,  and  his  royal  highness  the  crown-prince 
of  Fnusia  has  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  partly  restored 
to  its  antient  splendour.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  outside  of  which  are  two  suburbs.  There  are  ex- 
tensive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  manuf^iures  of 
linen,  woollens,  leather,  and  cotton,  but  scarcely  suilicieDt 
fbr  the  consumption  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  com,  timber, 
and  fish,  and  likewise  in  the  less  important  articles  of  quills 
and  hofi^'  bristles.  The  population,  9000  in  number,  are 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics  and  partly  Lutherana. 

MARIENWERDER,  one  of  the  two  govemmente  into 
which  West  Prussia  is  now  divided,  lies  between  52°  46'  and 
54*  6'  N.  lat.,  and  16°  and  21*  £.  lou{j„  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  gov^ment  of  Danzig,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  ^nigsberg,  on  the  south  by  Poland,  on  the  south-west  by 
Posen,  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  norUi-west  by 
Pomerania.  Its  area  is  6880  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 460,000.   The  government  is  divided  into  13  cirdes. 

The  circle  of  Manenwerder  contains  343  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  45,000. 

Marienwerder,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Liebe  and  the 
Little  Nogat,  two  miles  from  the  Vistula,  over  which  there 
is  a  pontoon  bridge  2700  feet  in  length,  has  5500  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  very  neat  town,  with  four  suburbs,  and  has 
considerably  increased  during  the  present  century.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  the  government  offices. 
There  are  manufiictoriea  of  woollens,  hats,  soap,  and  leather. 
The  breweries  and  distiUeriea  are  very  coifsiderable. 


UARIBNZELU  or  MARIAZBLL,  asmiUiona 
Upper  Styria,  the  most  celebrated  place  of  pilgnmigEiatk 
Austrian  dominions,  is  utuated  on  a  low  lull  in  themkUit 
of  an  extensive  valley.  It  consistsofoily  three  itReii,nA 
120  houses,  of  whi4^  nearly  50  are  inns  uii  tarsn,  ud 
the  population  does  not  exceed  lOOO.  Tfaemoit  taaHe. 
able  edifice  is  the  church,  built  in  the  Gothic  ttyktinibk 
is  the  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  vtt  tradi 
here  700  years  ago.  Princes  and  nobles  rivalled  euk£ 
during  many  oentnries  in  bestowing  the  most  etstly^ 
upon  the  enur^  and  its  treasury  contained  iaaen 
risbrnt  whioh  howem  have  been  greatly  dimioiMii 
modem  times  by  nrions  aoddaits.  especially  bjikgiw 
flt«in  18S7.  when  the  whole  town,  except  niosbiwan 
reduced  to  ashes.  Tbentrf  and  the  stospleoftbted 
were  destroyed,  but  the  treasury  and  the  statue  of  ttiTk- 
gin  Mary  were  saved.  It  was  however  neoeswrtodi 
great  part  of  the  treasures  in  order  to  repait  tbeduth, 
which  is  now  more  rolendid  than  ever.  The  duW  d 
pilgrims  that  resort  thither  from  all  parts  ^  tbtinstng 
monarchy  is  estimated  at  100,000  every  siuniw.  Cafa 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Joseph  IL,  all  proeeiaouaf  )d- 
grims,  and  particularly  those  to  Uarienzell,  irere  pdAiki 
but  wwe  again  permitted  in  1796  by  the  empawRm 
The  procession,  in  1819,  conaiated  of  abont  13,0H|il|rih 
who,  being  handsomely  dresiad  in  the  eostine  d  h 
aeveieal  provinces  from  whiehth^cam^pnseiitMlailAii 
and  interesting  appearance. 

MARIESTAD.  [Swbdek] 

MARIKINA.  [MiDM.] 

MARIMONDA.   [Atblks.  toL  ii..  p.  547.] 

MARINB  INSURANCE.  The  geDerslpni»|ile^ 
which  insurances  are  made,  whether  of  property  a^dr 
chance  of  fire,  of  human  life  against  the  acddat(gtt» 
tingencies  of  mortality,  or  of  ships  and  their  caigoetigmi 
the  multiplied  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed,  islbtw: 
viz.  that  of  reducing  to  each  individual  iD0Tet;aie,k 
possibility  of  less  down  to  the  average  lossofanoCus- 
ber  of  individuals  or  oasea.  Marine  insurances  aifaW' 
everfromfire  and  life  insunneea  in  themodsorcDsMi 
the  business,  aa  veil  as  in  the  diTaEaiSed  natarsoftbeuli 
against  which  security  ii  iou^L  The  dief  of  tbtieii 
time  of  peace  include  the  chuieea  of  fire,  of  piiaer.  rf^ 
ratry  of  the  master  or  etew.  i«.  the  running  vnj  wiA  b 
vessel  by  these  parties,  as  well  as  the  more  oriinujw- 
chances  resulting  from  storms,  sunken  rorks,  fcgs, 
like.  To  these  are  superadded,  in  time  of  war,  tbe  tkm 
of  capture  by  an  enemy,  and  all  restraints  of  foreigo  ftaa 
or  governments. 

Until  a  recent  period  nearly  all  the  marine  iDsaiM 
effected  in  London,  which  ia  the  great  emporiunofw 
business,  were  made  with  individuals  who  became  uHB" 
able  fbr  comparatively  small  portions  the  sob  atsa 
differing  thus  Scorn  other  kmda  of  insorancei 
whole  nsk  was  taken  by  a  joint-atock  associatina  W 
ISS4  it  was  not  Uvful  for  any  two  or  more  indins* 
with  the  exceptbns  that  will  be  mentioied,  to  cm^^ 
gether  fbr  taking  upon  themsdves  aeab-riaks,  asd  iH » 
business  of  this  kind  transacted  in  London  was  ^^^^"^ 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  underwriters,  from  tbt  aw 
employed  of  binding  themselves  to  the  coaditioBi  a  ■* 
contract  by  writing  their  names  and  the  siiiasrine^>^ 
assured  under  the  deed  in  which  tfaese  eonditims ' 
forth.  The  exceptions  to  the  limitation  of  partDUsh^i^ 
mentioned,  were  made  in  favour  of  two  chaitendj* 
stock  companies,  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Uf 
Assurance  companies.  Endeavours  were  made  it  nM 
times  to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  were  idnp  >^ 
cesafully  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  underwriten  mtJJ^ 
but  sinoa  that  time  it  has  been  lawful  fbr  sj^d^k' 
persons  to  associate  thenudTOS  together  fiv  t>»^^[ 
marine  insurances,  and  manyjoint-rtoek  '"'''9^'^'''}^ 
purpose  have  been  formed  and  put  in  actkn  vith  alnaw 

to  the  public.  Before  the  year  1824.seT«Bl  hisani»B^ 
which  were  in  ftct  mutual  insurance  assoeistioni,<^ 
and  were  considered  legaL  In  those  there  was  no]*'*' 
made  of  [oemium,  but  each  member  of  the  clab  nil'' 


riodically  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportion  of  Ibelo:^'' 
tained  by  the  members  of  ihe  club  generally,  the  nR' 
his  contribution  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  ™^ 
the  property,  in  respect  of  wluch  he  migfat  haveW*^ 
loi«,  that  would  have  been  made  good  to  him.  Tbw^ 
which  still  exist,  ate  usuaUy-ewfined  torpnacBi  OCT 
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in  pwtianlu  hnmohei  of  trade,  suoh  aa  the  ooal-^nda  of 
the  North  of  England,  where  the  risks  iocurred  by  the  dif- 
ferent memben  are  generally  equal  in  degree,  a  conditiou 
vhich  is  neoeasary  in  order  to  lender  ibn  aaaooiation  equi- 
table. 

The  policy,  or  contract  of  insurance,  must  cqntAiQ  the  name 
of  the  ship,  when  known,  and  of  the  master,  with  the  nature 
of  the  voyage,  and  must  describe  also  in  good  faith  any  cir- 
cuDUtances  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  or  undwstood  conrae 
in  similar  risks  or  voyagea,  such  as  any  contemplated  devia> 
tioa  fjKHn  the  route  usually  followed.  The  business  of  effect- 
ing insurancee  is  aometimea  done  by  tlw  merchaDts  or  owners 
of  the  ships  or  goods  inwmJ,  but  more  ftequentl^  through 
Aeagew^of  iDivnuiee-broken,  vhoae  remuneiatum  oomee 
ftom  Q»  underwriters  or  inniraito»«flkeat  as  the  ease  may 
1k,  and  not  torn  tile  aasured,  their  eiopbyen.  That  remu- 
nacstim  consists  in  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amoont  of  the  gross  pre  mi  am  in  each  case,  and  in  a  further 
allowance  of  12  per  cent  upon  the  net  amount  of  premiums 
paid  by  them  to  the  underwriters  or  offices  «t  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  deduetii^  all  losies  and  ftwages  neorered  tan 
the  assured. 

The  policy  of  insurance^  when  underwritten  by  the  as- 
surer, bears  a  declaration  of  the  amount  of  premium  hannr 
been  paid,  but  in  praetioe  that  payment  is  not  made  until 
some  months  after  the  expiration  at  the  current  year  in 
which  the  risks  are  taken,  antess  in  the  case  of  a  total  or 
partial  kes,  when  all  premiums  ontitaading  upon  the  ao- 
eouDt  of  the  m«rofaant  or  broker,  as  the  ease  may  b^  axe 
allowed  as  a  sei-off  against  tbe  amount  of  the  loos.  Where 
a  broker  ia  amidiqwa,  the  underwritm  give  otedic  to  him, 
and  not  to  bis  em^ws.  for  the  amount  of  premiums,  and 
they  have  recourse  n>r  tbe  sams  only  to  the  broker.  As 
some  eompouation  to  the  broker  for  the  12  per  oent  allow- 
anee  above  mentioned,  which  be  foregoes  in  the  event  of  a 
loss,  he  makes  a  charge  against  the  merchant  by  whom 
be  is  employed  of  ten  shiUingB  for  every  hundred  pounds 
upon  the  amount  recovered. 

The  rate  of  premium  varies  of  course  with  Uie  nature  of 
the  voyage,  the  period  of  tbe  year,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ship.  Ab  regards  this  latter  point  the  underwriters  and 
managers  of  msnranoe  oaBpamea  are  enabled  to  judge  with 
sreat  aeounwybymeansof ar^listerkeptunderthesnper- 
mtendence  of  a  committee  of  merehanto  and  nnderwriters, 
in  whieh  evei^  necesaaiy  partieular  conoeniing  every  mei^ 
eanrile  ahip  is  inserted  from  the  surveys  of  competent 
of&oen  appointed  for  the  purpose^  who  are  ^id  certain 
foes  for  toor  trouble  by  the  ownm.  ThiM  register  is  of  as 
much  importanoe  to  the  shipowner  as  it  is  to  the  under- 
writer. If  the  quality  of  the  venel  is  seen  to  be  good,  the 
charge  made  for  premium  of  insuiasoe  is  less  than  where 
that  quality  is  bad  or  doubtftil ;  and  in  the  event  of  loss  it 
gives  readier  means  for  rebutting  the  charge  of  unseaworthi- 
ness than  might  otherwise  be  found,  sum  a  charge,  when 
proved,  being  neld  in  law  to  woneiate  tbe  underwriter  fhnn 
payment  of  the  loss. 

The  losses  for  whidi  undMiniten  are  liable  are  either 
total  or  partiaL  In  smne  oaaas  itmay  happen  that  the  daim 
spon  an  underwriter  exceeds  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
IB  where  a  ship  meeb  with  damage  and  after  quitting  a 
port  where  she  has  been  r^nired  or  refitted,  is  wrecked  or 
otherwise  lost.  The  claim  in  such  cases  would  be  not  only 
Ibr  the  amount  expended  in  repairs,  but  also  for  the  value 
tt  the  ahip  or  gooos,  when  lost.  Partial  loss  or  damage  is 
sailed  an  average  loss,  and  averages  again  are  divided  into  the 
Bvo  olaaaes  of  general  avooge  and  particular  average.  U  nder 
Ate  first  of  these  heads  are  included  all  losses  of  a  part  of 
lie  property  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  pres«vation  of  the 
remainder.  If  a  ship  is  thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  to 
right  her  the  masts  are  out  away,  this  constitutes  a  general 
mrage*  and  the  loaa  must  be  borne  in  shares  proportionate 
o  their  value Inr  tbe  owners tMriinsnrers,  as  the  cose  mi^  be, 
if  tlw  ship  and  the  cam.  So  if  a  ahip  lying  at  anohor 
ihonld  be  in  danger  of  draning  her  anehor,  and  so  going 
m  shore,  and  tiie  oaUe  shouulbe  cut;  «r  if  to  lighten  her  in 
L  atorm  part  of  her  stores  as  cargo  should  be  urown  over- 
loard,  this  would  oonstitate  a  general  average,  and  must  be 
net  by  the  owners  or  insurers  of  the  whole  property  as  be- 
hre  described.  Particular  average  arises  when  the  ship  or 
he  cargo  meets  with  damage  from  any  of  the  chances 
^inst  which  insurance  is  provided,  but  which  is  hot  in- 
urred  voluntarily  and  to  prevent  a  greater  loss.  In  tlieee 
MM  the  dataage  most  be  made  good  by  the  insurer  of 


the  shm  or  of  the  goods  whieh  are  dame^ed,  and  not  by  a 

Soeral  omtribution  from  all.  Where  this  partial  damage 
ppens  to  the  ^ip  it  is  usual  fur  the  underwriters  to  rein- 
state the  same«  payii^  two-thirds  only  of  the  cost,  it  Imng 
considwed  that  the  owners  of  the  vmsel  will  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  the  remaining  one-Uitrd  by  receiving  new  artides 
in  place  of  those  in  use  which  have  been  lost,  or  by  the 
bettor  steto  in  which  the  vessel  will  be  placed  by  the  re- 
pair. Goods  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  damage,  either 
Rom  their  nature  w  from  the  manner  in  which  they  arb 
packed,  are  not  entitled  to  claim  portioular  average  except 
the  ship  be  stranded,  w  exeept  the  damage  shall  exeeed  a 
certain  per  oentage  of  the  valae.  Com,  seed,  flour,  flsl^ 
salt,  and  fruit  are  not  liable  to  particular  avoage,  whatem 
be  dieamonntof  daman,  exesnt  tbe  ship  be  stranded;  and 
sugar,  tobaooot  hemp^  flu,  hiws,  and  uins  are  warranted 
by  the  aasured  free  of  partieular  arcn^,  unless  the  damage 
should  amount  to  five  per  eent.  or  more  of  their  valiu^  wrai 
tbe  like  exoeption  as  regards  stranding. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  withhi  reasonable  limits  more 
than  a  very  general  view  of  the  law  and  practice  conoeoted 
with  marine  inaurances,  oonceming  whidi  many  volumes 
have  been  published. 

Policies  of  iusuruioe  on  sea  risks  ore  liable  to  stunp 
duties,  which  vary  acctffdmg  to  the  uatme  of  the  vv^age 
and  the  rate  of  the  premium,  vis.  :— 

On  coasting  risks  whne  the  prmainm  does  not  exceed 
80«.  par  cent,  the  stsmp  duty  is  Is.  SA  per  cent. ;  snd 
where  the  premium  exceeds  th^nto  it  h3«.6A  per  eent 
On  foreign  risks,  where  the  premium  is  not  higMr  than 
18*.  per  cent.,  the  duty  is  Is.  3rf.  per  orat.;  when  the  pre* 
mium  is  between  Ifis.  and  SOs.  per  eent  the  diity  is  2f.  94. 
per  cent. ;  and  when  the  premium  exeeeds  30s.  the  duty  is 
5#.  per  cent. 

Vessels  ennged  in  voyages  of  long  duration,  such  as  the 
South  Sea  wnaliug'-Bhips,  or  vessels  employed  in  a  parti- 
cular line  where  the  risk  is  unvarying,  are  sometimes  in- 
sured for  a  specific  time.  Tbe  stamp  du^  in  such  cases  is 
2».  Qd.  per  cent  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
and  St.  per  cent  between  three  months  and  tw^ve  thonths, 
but  no  time  risk  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  mcmtha 
can  be  covered  1^  Uie  same  atamp^  and  a  new  ^oUey  mart 
then  be  taken  out 

BCAR[NBR*8  OOUPASS.  [CmAts.  HASim*a.] 

MARINES,  men  embodied  to  serve  as  scddieis  m  hooril 
of  ships  of  war  in  naval  engagements ;  and  on  shore,  in  the 
event  of  a  descent  being  wmSb  uptm  an  enemy'a  coast  In 
tbe  British  servioe,  tbe^  also  assist  oocasionally  in  perftmn- 
ing  some  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  workb^  of 
the  ship ;  they  cannot  however  be  sent  aloft  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  naval  officer. 

Originally  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  na- 
tional fleets  were  composed  of  merchants*  ships,  which  were 
armed  on  occasion  for  war ;  and  then  there  were  no  soldiers 
particularly  destined  for  the  naval  service.  Hie  first  tiroops 
of  this  kind  in  France  were  men  skilled  in  tbe  practice  of 
the  useflil  trades,  who^  when  unemployed  by  the  govam- 
menl;  lived  on  shore  on  halfway;  reoeiving  only ^ fliU 
pay  when  caUed  upm  to  serve  at  sea.  This  reguiatbn  M 
not  however  kmj;  subsist;  and,  subsequently  to  the  admfnis- 
tiation  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  companies  of  marine  soldiers 
have  been  constantly  retained  on  ftiU  pay. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  period  distinct  corps 
were  appointed,  in  Britain,  to  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.  In  1684  mention  is  made  of  tbe  duke  of  Vork's 
maritime  re^ment  of  foot;  and  in  tbe  reign  of  William  III. 
several  regiments  were  placed  on  the  establishment  of  the 
navy,  but  these  were  aubsequently  disbanded.  At  that 
time  the  marine  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  retained  as  per- 
sons in  training  to  become  good  seamen ;  and,  in  Burchet^s 
*  Naval  History.'  quoted  by  Gteose  ('  MiL  Antiq.,'  vol.  i.),  it 
is  said  that  thmr  were  disdiarged  from  the  rs^^ents  aAA 
entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  foremast-men  as  soon  as  they 
became  qualified  to  serve  as  sueh. 

In  thelteginning  of  Queen  Anne's  leiffn  (170S),  rix  legi- 
menta  of  maritime  solmers  were  raised;  and  among  the 
r^ulations  concerning  their  service  it  is  stated  that  they 
were  to  be  quartered,  when  on  shore,  near  the  principal 
seaports.  Whether  at  sea  ot  on  shore,  they  were  to  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  land  forces,  and  the  same  deductidns 
were  to  be  made  for  clothing.  At  sea  they  were  to  he  allowed 
provisions  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  shares  of  the  seamen, 
without  soflering  any  diminution  of  pay  on  diat  account^ 
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In  1749,  tha  then  existing  r^menti  of  marine  loldien, 
nn  in  number,  were  dubanded ;  and  six  jem  efterwardt, 
on  tbe  recommendation  of  Lord  Anaon,  there  were  raised 
ISO  eompantes,  consisting  in  all  of  above  5000  men,  who 
were  put  under  tbe  immediate  command  of  the  lords  of  tbe 
■dmiiv^,  and  whue  bead-quarters  were  appointed  to  be  at 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham,  "the  corps  of  ma- 
riues,  as  it  was  then  called,  has  subsequently  been  consider- 
th\y  increased;  in  1769  it  numbned  18,000  men;  and 
during  the  late  war  its  atrength  amounted  to  about  80,000 
nen.  An  additional  division  was,  by  an  toder  of  eounoil 
in  1805,  estaUished  at  Woolwich;  and  there  are  two  com- 
pukiea  ctf  marine  artillery,  wboae  hend-ouartera  ate  at  Porta- 
mouth. 

The  nurines  are  now  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same 
•maoner  as  the  infimtry  of  the  line,  and,  like  all  tbe  other 
royal  regiments,  their  scarlet  uniform  has  blue  fccings.  In 
an  engagement  at  sea,  they  annoy  the  enemy  by  a  flre  of 
muskMry  from  the  tops  and  deck ;  and  they  repel  with  tbe 
bayonet  any  attempt  to  board  tbe  ship.  Tbe  gallant  j'o//t«4, 
as  the  marines  are  mmiliarly  called,  have  often  distinguished 
themselves  when  acting  on  shore;  and  their  meritorious 
services  at  the  taking  of  Belleisle  (1761),  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  (1775),  in  tbe  defence  of  Acre  (1799),  and 
very  recently,  nndv  Lord  John  Hay,  on  the  eout  of  Spain, 
have  earned  for  themsdves  a  lasting  reputation. 

Tha  eorpa  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  and  a 
jugor^nwral,  wno  are  naval  officers  holdiiu%  in  addition 
to  their  rank  as  sucb,  thoae  military  titles,  nere  are  also 
ibnr  colonels-commandant  of  divisions,  besides  four  colonels 
and  second  eommandants.  No  commissions  in  the  corps 
are  obtained  by  purchase ;  and  the  officers  of  marines  rise 
in  it  by  seniority,  as  high  only  however  as  the  rank  of 
oolonels'commandant. 

MARI'NO.  SAN.  [Saw  Makino.] 

MARIOTTE,  EDME.  Litfle  is  known  of  bis  lifie.  He 
was  a  Burgundian  born,  a  priest  by  profession,  and  resided 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  phdosophioal  career  at  Dijon.  He 
was  afterwaros  prior  of  Saint  Martin,  near  Beanne,  and 
died  May  IS.  1684,  hwrii^  been  one  ctf  the  lint  member^ 
of  the  Aeademv  oi  Seieneea.  See  the  £Ioge  by  Condoreet, 
veil,  i,  p.  74,  of  nil  ooUection. 

Several  of  the  writings  of  Hariotte  were  published  by 
oim^df^  and  one  or  two  more  after  his  death.  Those  the 
former  class  were  sevwal  times  reprinted,  and  the  whole 
were  Anally  ooUected  ui^er  tbe  title  '(Euvres  deMariotte,* 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  Leyden,  1717.  Another  edition 
(perhaps  the  same  with  a  new  title)  was  published  at  the 
HaguOj  in  1740.  This  collection  contains  treatises  on  per- 
cussion, on  vegetation,  on  the  nature  of  the  air,  on  heat 
and  cold,  on  tbe  nature  of  colours,  on  hydraulics,  on  some 
phenomena  connected  with  sight,  on  levelling,  on  tbe 
motion  of  the  pendulum,  on  the  coi^lation  of  water,  and 
on  the  logic  of  the  sciences. 

Condoreet  saya  of  Mariotte,  that  *  he  was  tfie  first  Frendi- 
man  who  eairied  with  him  into  experimental  philosophy  a 
spirit  of  observation  and  doubt,  and  inspired  others  with 
that  caution  and  timidity  which  are  so  necessary  to  those 
who  intemwate  nature  and  undertake  to  interpret  her 
responses.*  His  writings,  thoi^b  more  connected  with  ma- 
thematical deduction  than  those  of  Robert  Boyle,  somewhat 
resemble  them  in  tbe  miscellaneous  character  of  tbe  expe- 
riments with  which  they  are  crowded. 

The  principal  results  by  which  the  name  of  Mariotte  is 
known  to  a  reader  of  modem  works  are  tbe  fbllowiug : — 

1.  He  was  tbe  discoverer  of  that  law  of  elastic  fluids 
which  now  goes  by  his  name ;  that  is,  of  the  elastic  fwoe 
being  exactly  in  the  inverse  j^oportion  of  the  space  wliidi  a 
given  mitas  of  fluid  oceupiea.  Subject  to  sneh  alterations 
as  diffsrenoe  of  temperature  may  require,  the  formula 
derived  from  this  law  is  now  one  of  tbe  fundamental  parts 
of  aerostatics. 

3.  He  discovered  that  air,  and  air  in  a  state  of  condensa- 
tion, exists  in  liquids. 

3.  He  found  tuat  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which,  it  meets 
tbe  optic  nerve  if  net  capable  of  conveying  the  impression 
of  sight 

Among  minor  matters,  we  may  mention  the  now  common 

S:inea  and  feather  experiment,  which  be  first  made  with 
e  air-pump. 

MAKITIuE  LAW.  [Ahmikaltv  C^vitTa ;  SniPPiNo.] 
MABITZA,  tbe  modem  name  of  tike  Hebrus,  the  {vinci 
fal  river  frfllinoe.  The  basin  of  the  Hebrui  is  enckiaed 


between  tbe  chain  of  Hsmiu,  or  the  Balkan,  on  tbe  nn^ 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  the  modem  DesDoto,  on  the  south- 
the  first  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  toe  Danube,  and  Ai 
other  from  that  of  the  Strymon.  [AiirHimig.]  Tbe  He- 
brus rises  at  the  foot  of  Moun  t  Rhodope,  in  about  42°  N.  lit 
and  24°  £.  long.,  and  flows  in  an  easterlj  dinetUD  fin  ^ 
than  100  miles,  receiving  numerous  ^aenu  bom  boft 
chains  of  mountains :  it  passes  by  Tatar  Bmi^ik,  PhiiipH. 
polis,  and  Chirmenli  (the  antient  Assus),  where  it  difm 
to  tbe  south-east  until  it  reaches  Adriinoide,  vboe  it  b 
joined  by  two  large  streams,  the  Tooqjs,  or  Tonai,  he 
the  north,  and  tne  Arda,  or  HazpCBsas.  Afto  ymu 
Adrianople  the  Hdmu  tnms  to  the  souttt,  recein  the 
Brkeneb  (the  antient  Asrianes),  oomingfiomdHdiieiiiD 
of  (^DBtantinople,  flows  by  Draiotiea,  and,  after  mMw 
windings,  enters  the  gulf  of  Mdo»  by  two  moatln,  mite 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  TbewbotooAineofthe^ni 
is  above  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  cntftufaiM 
Adrianople.  about  one-third  of  its  oooise. 

MA'RIUS.  CAIUS,  was  bom  of  humble  pimnts, it k 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum.  sbont  m  Ht 
served  at  tbe  si^e  of  Numantia,  B.C.  134  under  Sdfii 
Aflicanus,  together  with  Jugurtha,  where  be  l^jUjb- 
tinguisbed  himself.  He  received  gnat  maii)  of  luiiHr 
from  Scipio,  who  tiaed  fluently  to  invite  biia  fat  Uit^-, 
and  when,  one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  wu  stked,  ite 
ACTdiould  find  so  great  ageneral  whenbewas|eB(,h(ii 
said  to  have  replied,  placing  his  hand  upoa  the  MAktrf 
Harius, '  Here  perhaps.' 

In  BC.  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  {ilebi,  tbnigl 
tbe  influence  of  C^ilius  Metellus,  according  to  PhdB4 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  &me  be  hiil»' 
quired  in  the  Numantine  war.  lu  this  offiee  be  ihmi 
himself,  as  he  did  throughout  the  whole  of  bit  life 
determined  enemy  to  the  patrician  order,  and  onevbin 
not  easily  to  be  put  down  by  the  threats  and  omouliBiiil 
his  enemies.  Having  proposed  a  law  to  prevent  ulenl  ^ 
ing  at  elections,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  tbtt  the  kt 
should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  tbe  pt^lu  saenblfiiil 
summoned  Burins  before  them  to  amww  lor  UiaMiA 
Marius  not  tmly  appeared,  but  threatened  to  comit  i 
consuls  to  prison,  if  they  did  notiepeal  UiedBene;ai 
when  MeteuuB  continued  to  auppurt  i^  Iw  cgmnuMka 
to  be  led  away  to  prison. 

Marias  obteinea  the  pmtorsbip  with  great  diffienlirj 
conaequence  of  tbe  violent  opposition  of  the  pttneian  anft 
who  accused*  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  meuai 
bribery.  At  the  expiration  of  his  protorship  tbe  prniv 
of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  which  he  cleared  of  toUn 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  be  was  anxious  to  obtain  tbtn* 
sulabip ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  become  a  ondiditt  b 
many  years  after.  He  continued  however  to  rite  in  fos 
opinion,  and  appears  about  this  time  to  have  mMied  Jifc 
one  of  the  Julian  &mily,  who  was  aunt  to  tbsuJrin" 
Julius  OBBsar. 

In  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  Hetdlna  into  Aftin  iitt 
capacity  of  legattu  (second  in  command);  and  bytnMj^ 
deuce  and  courwe  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  be 
greedy  to  bis  military  reputation.  His  ftiends  took  u* 
tage  of  his  increasing  pimnlarity  at  Rome  to  P<>^jj 
people  that  tbe  war  with  Jugurtha  would  nevw  be  eoocJw" 
until  the  command  was  given  to  Marius.  This  kd  t»d 
open  rupture  between  him  and  Metdlus;  and  itw^ 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Metellus  allowed  bit  b^'i*' 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  ■^'''^'f 
consulship.  Marius  was  howevra  successful ;  beobttOR'* 
consulship  (b.c.  107)  and  the  command  of  the  Juj;"^ 
war.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Marina  prosecntedtae* 
with  the  greatest  vigour ;  and  in  tlM  following  (>' 
1 06 )  obtamed  possession  of  the  person  itf  Jngoitu, 
treacherously  given  -up  by  Boedina  to  his  qecsto  ^ 
[JnoimTHA.]  Marius  remained  in  Africa  donw  tbeis 
year  (b.c.  105) ;  in  which  the  consul  Hanilius  sBdiKf^ 
consul  Osepio  were  defeated  by  tbe  Teutooes  and  Q^' 
Graul,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  aooocdingtolivf  (^''' 
of  80.000  soldiers,  besides  40,000  camp^oUowen.  Tteii" 
of  their  defbat  caused  the  greatest  oonstemstioo  it  S<" 
especially  as  the  Teutones  and  C^bri  ^^>'"*^^'*°^'T/b 
mediate  invasion  of  Italy ;  and  Marius  was  aewSf 
elected  oonsul  in  his  absence,  widiout  any  oppoawf^ 
from  tbe  patrician  par^,  as  the  only  man  in  UB  tf^ * 
was  able  to  save  it  flrom  impending  ruin.  > 

Marius  entered  upon  hisseoMdeoosulihipg-c-J*^* 
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triompbed  on  Bc«*nnt  of  bis  victories  over  Junirtha ;  but 
in  oonsequence  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into  Spain, 
Marius  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  following  years 
(B.C.  103.  102).  la  the  fourth  consulship  of  Marius  (b.c. 
103)  die  Cimbri.  having  been  defeated  by  the  Gdttberi  in 
Spain,  returned  .to  Gaul,  and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in 
two  divisions ;  the  one,  consisting  of  the  Teutones  and 
Ambrones  (a  Gallic  people),  through  Gallia  Naxbonmns; 
and  the  other,  eompraing  the  CSmbri,  by  way  of  Noricum. 
Marias  defeated  the  Teutones  and  AmbtOQes  near  AquB 
Sextin  iAix)  in  Gaol;  bat  Catulus,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppoae  the  passage  of  the  Cimbri, 
retreated  first  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atfaesis  (Adige),  and 
afterwatds  quitted  this  position  also  without  waiting  for  the 
enemy's  attack.  In  the  following  year,  b.c.  101,  Marius, 
who  was  again  elected  consul,  for  the  fifth  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entirely  defeated  the 
Cimbn  in  the  plain  of  Veroellss  (Veroelli),  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Sessites  (Sesia).  In  these  two 
battles  die  Teutones  and  Ambrones  are  said  to  have  lost  the 
iiundible  number  of  S90.000  men  (200,000  skin  and  tO,000 
taken  prisonera);  and  the  Cimbri  300.000  men  (140^000 
slain,  and  60.000  taken  prisoners).   (Livy.  JS^  S8.) 

Blarius  again  became  candidate  tat  the  consulship  ibr  the 
following  year ;  but  now  that  the  fear  of  tha  Gallic  invasion 
was  removed,  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
patrician  party.   He  nevertheless  obtained  the  consulship, 
m  great  {Niit  owin^  to  the  exertions  of  Satuminua,  the  tri- 
bune who  is  described  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  tiie  com- 
mission of  qo  crime  in  order  to  obtain  his  object,  llie 
events  of  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius.  which  are  some  of 
the  molt  important  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  are 
impeiftctly  urratad  by  the  historians.   It  appears  that  an 
Amrian  lav,  pnnoaed  by  Satuminnt  and  supported  by 
Itaritn  and  one  of  the  pnatora  named  Glauda.  was  oarried 
notwithitMiding  the  moat  violeDt  oppoatbm  of  die  patrieian 
par^;  and  that  MeteDus  Nnmidioiis  was  driven  into  exile 
in  ooitteqimue  of  refluing  to  take  the  oadi  of  consuming 
to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing 
year  came  on,  Memmius.  who  opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Satumiuns ; 
and  the  senate,  perceiving  the  dtv  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
passed  the  usual  decree,  *  that  the  coobuIs  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  should  receive  no  injury,'  by  which  almost 
absolute  power  was  vested  in  the  consuls.   Marius,  unable 
or  nnwillii^  to  protect  his  old  Mends,  besieged  Saturninus 
and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  upon  the  capitol.   They  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  Marius  on  the  uomise  that  theor 
lives  Bhoold  be  ^Mred.  but  they  were  au  immediately  nut 
to  death.  It  appears  probable  that  Muioa,  after  the  blow 
which  had  been  given  to  the  popular  party  by  the  mtrender 
of  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  would  not  nave  been  able  to 
aave  their  lives,  even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt 

At  the  e^irati(»i  of  his  consulship,  Marius  lefi  Rome  to 
avoid  witnessinK  the  triumph  of  the  {Kitrician  party  in  the 
return  of  his  old  enemy  Metellus,  whose  sentence  of  banish- 
ment  was  repealed  after  the  deatii  of  Saturninus.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch.  Marius  went  to  Cappadocia  and  Galatia, 
under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sai^iflce  which  he  bad 
vowed  to  Cybele ;  but  with  the  real  object  of  exciting  Mi- 
thridatea  to  war.  in  order  that  he  might  be  again  emplo^ 
in  military  aflun*  unoe  he  did  not  obtain  much  distmeticHi 
in  peace. 

« In  B.C.  80  the  Mazvan  or  JSodal  war  broke  out ;  in  which 
both  Marius  and  SnUa  veore  engaged  as  legati  to  the  two 
oonsuls.  Marius  gained  several  viotocies  ovw  the  enemy, 
but  ha  no  longer  possessed  that  activity  and  ene^  which 
had  diatinguished  him  in  his  earlier  years ;  and  diq^tod,  it 
is  Mid.  wiui  the  increasing  reputation  of  Sulla,  he  reaigpned 
his  oommand  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  Marsian  war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end. 
before  the  civil  war  broke  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  The 
(sommand  of  the  Mithridatic  war  had  been  assigned  to  Sulla, 
who  was  now  consul  (b.c.  88) ;  but  Marius  used  every  effort 
to  wrest  it  from  him.  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  gone 
av«y  da^  to  the  Campus  Martins,  and  to  have  performed 
Ub  msanmrn  with  tae  young  men,  althon^  he  was  now  in 
his  70th  ^ear  and  very  corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
was  not  mcapaeitatea  by  ^e.  He  was  warmly  supported 
by  P.  Sutpitiuiy  the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  propwfy 
ud  influenee;  and  a  law  wai  eventually  puaed  that  the 
aommnod  dwuld  be  tatoi  ftom  Sulla  and  given  to  Ujoini. 


SuHa  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  besi^ing  Nola ;  but 
SB  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which  hiu  been  passed, 
he  marched  to  Rome ;  and  Marius  and  his  adherents  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  After  wandering  through  many 
parts  of  Italy,  Marius  escaped  with  the  oreatest  difficulty  to 
Afirica ;  hut  he  bad  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthage,  than  Sex- 
tilius,  the  governor  of  the  pcovine^  sent  word  to  him.  that 
unless  be  quitted  Africa,  he  should  treat  Um  as  a  public 
enemy.  '  Go  and  tell  hhn.'  replied  Marini.  *  thatyon  have 
seen  the  exile  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  vt  darthase.' 
But  in  the  following  year(&c.  87),  in  the  absence  of  Sulla, 
who  had  gone  to  Gf;pece  to  oppose  Archelaus.  Marius  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  order  to  join  the  consul  Cinna*  who,  in  his 
attempts  to  abn^te  the  laws  of  Sulla,  bad  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  supported  by  the  patrician 
party.  Shortly  afterwards  Marine  and  Cinna  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army ;  and  a  general  massacre  of  the 
opposite  party  ensued.  Marius  always  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  temper ;  and  the  sufferings  he 
had  lately  undergtme,  which  at  nis  time  of  life  must  have 
gpreatly  impaired  his  health,  tended  to  exasperate  him  more 
than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed  and  thwarted 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  iUl  the  lexers  of  the 
patrician  par^  who  were  unable  to  escape  ftom  Rome 
were  put  to  death:  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  bad  been  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  put  him- 
self to  death  in  order  to  avoid  assassination ;  and  among 
the  numerous  illustrious  patricians  who  fell  were  C  and 
L.  Julius  Cssar,  and  the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius, 
who  is  so  frequently  praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  in  the  treatise  '  On  the  Orator.* 

Marius  and  Cinna  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year  Cb.c.  86),  without  even  holding  the  comitia ; 
but  Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  5  the  year,  on 
the  1 7th  day  of  his  consulship,  according  to  Phitanm  (c.  46X 
or  the  13th,  according  to  liyy  {Bp.  80). 

The  character  of  Marius  i»  chiefly  Imown  to  ut  from  hii 
life  by  Plutarch,  who  appears  to  have  taken  his  aeoount 
from  the  *  Memoirs  of  Sulla,'  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Marius.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  after  bis  return  from 
exile  Marius  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties,  but  even 
these  were  surpa^ed  bjr  the  atrocities  of  Sulla;  and  we 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  Marius,  if  we  ascribed  to  him, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  the  character  which  he  dis- 
played in  bis  seventh  consulship.  '  I  have  seen,'  says  Plu- 
tarch (c.  2),  *  the  statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna  in  Gaul,  which 
expresses  in  aremarkabte  manner  his  sternness  and  severity. 
Since  be  was  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  arta  of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  was 
nenft  and  haurtily  when  in  aathoriQr.  It  is  said  that  he 
never  learnt  Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  of 
that  language  on  any  serious  occasion ;  as  if  it  were  ridum- 
lous  to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  subject 
to  others.  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  Grecian  muses  and  graces,  he  would  not.  after  bear- 
ing BO  many  honourable  offices  and  performing  so  many 
glorious  exploits,  have  crowned  the  whole  by  a  most  savage 
and  iniamous  old  a^e,  in  ctmsequence  of  bis  yielding  to 
anger,  ill-timed  ambition,  and  insatiable  avarice. 

(Plutarch's  Life  qf  Marius;  Sallust's  Jugwikine  fFar; 
Epitome*  of  Livy ;  Velleius  Paterculus ;  Cicero,  De  Oraton 
ill  2,  3 ;  Clinton's  F^ti  Hellmiei,) 

MARIVAUX,PIERRE  CARLBT DECHAH6LAIN 
DE,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1688,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
romance  writoa  of  the  e^sfateenth  century,  and  one  to  whom 
that  branch  Uteratme  u  mainly  indebted  for  the  character 
and  authority  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  representation  of 
Bctual  life  and  manners,  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  con- 
duct and  motives,  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  began  bis 
career  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  his  pieces  were  for  d  long 
time  the  suppmt  of  the  Th^tie  Itolien.  Yet  although  they 
display  much  ingenui^  and  talent,  and  procured  for  their 
autnor  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  they  now  possess 
little  interest,  except  as  b«ng  productions  of  the  same  pen 
which  gave  the  world '  La  Vie  de  Marianne,*  and  the  *  Paysan 
Parvenu.'  Marivaux  also  wrote  another  romance,  entitled 
'  Pbarsamon,'  every  way  inferior  to  the  two  on  which  his 
reputation  rests ;  also  *Le  Spectateur  Fran9ois,'  and  *  Le 
PhiloBOphe  Indi^nt*  The  inequality  of  his  taste  was  also 
manifested  by  his  *  Homdre  Travesti,'  which  was  published 
in  1716.  was  nc^riected  from  the  very  first,  and  has  long 
been  daswedly  nwsotten ;  while  his  two  nomls  still  charm 
by  Ac  mMler-tcmcte.  with  w^^, 
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Bccur&te  and  highly  finished  delineationi  of  character,  and 
by  tlie  intimate  knowledge  which  they  diiplay  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Marivaiix  was  no  less  estimable  as  a  man 
than  OS  an  author.  He  was  not  one  of  those  Avho  put  on 
morality  as  a  holiday  luit  when  they  show  themselves  in 
public;  he  did  not,  like  Sterne,  dtp  merely  his  pen  in  sen- 
timent ;  nor  was  he,  as  too  mtny  othen  faara  been  both 
before  and  since,  the  eloquent  advoeate  of  a  phflosofihy 
whtdi  his  own  conduct  belied.  On  the  contrary,  his  life 
Ulnstnted  the  losons  which  he  endeavoured  to  Impreu 
upon  others.  Brnieroleaoe  to  all.  active  sympathy  for  ibk 
unfortunate,  and  a  philosophic  indifferenoe  towards  wealth 
and  distinctions,  were  prominent  traits  in  his  oharaoter. 
He  died  at  I^uris  in  1763. 

MARJORAM,  an  eromatio  |iothetb,  iiaed  in  cookery, 
especially  among  the  French.  It  is  the  Origanum  Majorana 
of  Linnsus,  or  Majorana  hortensis  ofMoBnch,  a  native  of 
Barbary  and  the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  gardens  it  it 
little  better  than  an  annual;  in  a  wild  state  it  is  a  suSruti- 
cose  perennial. 

MARK.  [MoKBY.] 

MARK.  ST.,  the  Evangelist,  is  supposed  by  the  greattr 
number  of  antient  and  mmlem  writers  to  be  the  same  pei^ 
son  as  John  Mark,  who  is  nientioned  in  the 'Acts  of  the 
Apostles'  (xii.  12,  S5;  xi"-  5,  13;  Ttv.  37).  It  is  moat 
probable  that  John  was  his  Jewish  name,  and  that  he  took 
the  surname  of  Marcus  %vhen  he  went  to  preach  among  the 
Q«ntiles.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Maiy.  a  pions  woman  at 
Jerusalem,  in  trhose  house  the  disoipfea  were  wont  to  meet 
(Aeia,  xii.  12),  and  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10). 
He  left  Jerusalem  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  about  A.D.  44 
{Acts,  xii.  25).  and  accompanied  them  in  their  return  to 
Antioch,  and  thence  in  their  mission  (Aett,  xitL  5)  as 
far  as  Pei^  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  parted  fh)m  them 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  {AeU,  xiii.  IS).  About  a.i>. 
53  we  And  him  again  at  Antioch,  when  Paul  proposed  to 
Barnabas  to  visit  the  Asiatic  dmrehet.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paid  refbsing  on  aoconnt  of 
his  havine  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey,  they 
separated  Rom  each  other,  and  Mark  accompanied  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  (AcU,  xt.  37-89).  Paul  appwrs  to  have  been 
reconciled  to  him  afterwards,  for  we  find  ntm  at  Rome  with 
the  apostle  during  bis  imprisonment,  and  he  is  honourably 
mentioned  in  some  of  Paul's  Epistles  (Col.iv.  10;  Fftile- 
mon,  ver.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1 ).  We  also  find  him  with  Peter  in 
Asia  (1  Af.  V.  13 ;  see  Steiger's '  Commentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter.'  in  toco) ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  ac- 
companied that  apostle  to  Rome.  According  to  Eusehtus, 
Epiphanius.  and  Jerome,  he  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  and 
founded  a  church  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried,  accordins  to  Jerome,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  a.d.  62.  But  this  date  appears  to  fix  hisdeath  earlier 
than  other  circumstances  in  bis  nistory  will  warrant. 

All  the  earlv  writers  affirm  that  Mark  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter:  Papias,  Irenaus,  and  Tertullian 
call  him  '  Peter's  interpreter.'  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St  Peter,  as  tnat  apostle 
calls  him  'my  son*  (see  Kuinoels  note  on  Matt.  xii.  27). 
Somti  of  the  later  Fathers  mention  him  as  one  of  the 
seventy  evangelists ;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this 
trslition,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  Papias,  who  expressly 
says  that  be  had  heard  from  the  presbyter  John,  woo  was 
contemporary  with  the  apostles,  that  Mark  was  not  a  hearer 
nor  a  follower  of  Christ,  but  of  Peter.  (Eusebins.  Bee.  HUt^ 
iii.  39.) 

MARK.  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  The  genninenesB 
and  aulhentidtj  of  this  Gospel  are  attested  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  ecelesiastieal  writers.  Michaelu  has  indeed 
objected  to  its  canonical  authority,  in  common  with  that  of 
Luke,  hut  on  no  good  ^und.  [Litkb,  Gospel  ov.]  Ao- 
c(»rdinj{  to  Papias,  Irennus,  and  other  early  writers.  Mark 
committed  to  writing  the  gospel  which  was  preached  by 
Peter ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  he  did  so  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  at  Rome.  Other  early  writers 
add  that  in  this  work  Mark  had  the  approbation  and  assist- 
ance of  Peter ;  and  many  passages  of  the  gospel  have  been 
thought  to  bear  traces  of  being  written  under  Peter's  direc- 
tion. From  the  tradition  mentioned  above,  and  ftom 
lAtinisms  and  explanations  of  Jewish  phrases  and  customs 
contained  in  Mark's  gospel,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
At  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  Christian*. 

The  time  when  it  was  written  is  nneertain.  Irenaeos  says 
that  it  was  composed  fsrh  r^v  rv&rw  (^tw  and  Pau) 


Koder ;  but  whether  he  means  qfler  the  death  of  PefM  mod 
Paul,  or  t^tar  thnr  dapariure  from  Rome,  is  a  qucstin 
much  disputed.  Upon  the  whol^  the  most  ^obable  dMs 
i^ipears  to  be  about  aji.  64  or  G6. 

Aeoordinc  to  the  nnaoimoai  testimony  of  the  early  eotfe 
aiaatteal  anuiors,  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  writtan  in  OiadL 
The  Utin  MS.  at  Venio^  said  to  be  part  of  SCMvIA 
muto^raph,  has  long  sinoe  been  pnmd  to  be  noduagtf  At 

The  oonunto  of  St  HaAfa  geapel  We  been  diriiad  into 

the  three  following  nurtft:— 

Pact  I.  The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ  (L  ]-]3)l 

Part  U.  The  puhhc  ministzy  of  CSnist,  up  to  his  fast 
joUrney  to  Jerusalem  <i.  14— x.). 

Part  lU.  Transactions  at  Jerusalem ,  the  deatii.  resnT' 
reation,  and  ascension  of  Christ  (xi.— xvL). 

The  opinion  that  Mark's  gospel  ii  an  abri^iaent  ol 
Matthew  s  has  been  satia&ctorily  routed  by  Michadis ;  ftr 
notwithstanding  the  oohicideDees  betwem  these  two  cos- 
pels^  we  llud,  on  eooparii^  Aem,  that  there  are  ia  muA 
omissioas  of  and  diiermneiss  with  what  is  eoniaiMd  it 
Matthew,  wbish  it  Is  dimeolt  to  aceeunt  fiw  on  tha  soBpe- 
iitiim  that  be  vroto  viUi  the  go^tel  of  Motthev  belere  mm. 
The  true  mode  of  explaining  these  ooinoidenoea  sAd  discre- 
pancies beloDSB  to  the  more  general  qnestien  reqe^ii^ 
the  or^in  of  the  first  three  gospel*.  [GoenL.]  Those  wbi 
believe  tbat  each  evangelist  CMDpoaed  his  narrative  tkaa 
independent  sources  of  infonaatioQ  have  no  diflieal^  is 
proving  Mark's  qnalifications  for  the  task;  for  besides  tbt 
assistance  which  he  probably  received  ftoin  Peter,  wiat 
wo  know  of  his  lift  proves  that  he  mast  have  had  eppor 
tunities  of  constant  mteroourse  with  the  epeefles  and  Int 
Christians. 

(Lardner**  CrwfiMMV  and  LuM  if  Ike  ApotUtt  mi 
Boanf^itU;  Cave^a  hut  Ute  ^MtUt  and  Jtusgi 
iutti  Kuinosl,  Comnscfif.  in  Isft.  met.  M  T..  Prokf.  m 
Marci  the  hUrodmHoM  of  MtehaeUsii  Da  Wattt;  Ha^ 
and  Home^) 

MARKET  inurcatum),  a  publie  plaoe  and  fixed  tiM 
for  the  meeting  of  bayera  and  sellers.  A  le^l  inuket  <m 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  crown  or  by  ima» 
uorial  user,  ftom  which  it  will  be  preaomed  that  a  nnl 
oharter  onoe  existed,  although  it  can  be  no  longer  prodimi 
A  market  is  usually  gnmted  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  a 
which  it  is  Bj^inted  to  be  held,  who,  as  such  nsntee.  \t- 
oomes  the  owner,  or  lord,  of  the  market.  In  liquid  toesa 
that  is,  towns  whteh,  not  being  vralled,  had  not  attained 
the  dignity  of  boroughs,  markets  were  fr«qnently  grantedli 
lordsofmanors;  butinwblledtownsorboroneb5,partiadtih 
in  sneh  as  were  incorporated,  the  ownership  of  the  sofl  lav- 
hig  usnally.  by  grant  from  the  onwn,  or  other  lords  of  whaa 
the  boroottt  was  ori^nally  faoldeai,  been  vested  in  the  ii- 
eorporated  burgesses,  the  course  has  oodunonly  ben  k 
grant  markets  to  the  municipal  body. 

The  prerogative  of  conforring  a  right  to  hxHA  a  nnaketii 
however  subject  to  this  limitation,  that  die  grant  must  nit 
he  prejudicial  to  others,  more  espeeiany  to  owners 
existing  markets.   In  order  that  the  crown  may  not  be  m- 
prised  into  the  making  of  an  improper  grant,  the  first  09 

Sto  issne  a  writ  ad  quod  damnum,  under  which  the  sbess 
the  cotmty  is  to  summon  a  ^oty  before  him  to  inqan 
whether  the  proposed  grant  will  be  to  the  damage  de 
king  or  of  any  of  his  sabjects.  Tliis  writ  must  be  exeeelsi 
in  a  iair  and  open  manner,  and  the  sheriff  is  bound  te  ii> 
eeive  evidenoa  tendered  a^dnst,  as  well  as  in  fliToctr  ct  tit 
grant.  But  as  the  writ  does  not  puiportto  affect  the  iatv 
est  of  any  person  In  parUcnlar,  it  is  not  neeeaaary  thst  aatiis 
should  be  given  of  the  time  or  f^aoe  at  irhieh  it  is  mem 
to  be  executed.  Notwithstanding  a  findti^  bytibe  jmythsi 
the  proposed  market  will  hot  be  iii^rioua,  air^  party  whs 
conoeiveB  that  his  interests  are  affected  by  Oie  gnid  whm 
made,  whether  he  appeued  tipon  the  inquiry  midcr  the  writ 
ad  quod  dahmum  or  not,  may  traverse  tiie  finding,  or  see  oat 
a  writ  of  scire  fodas,  which,  after  reciting  the  alleged  iB!j«v, 
calls  upon  the  grantee,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  Aet 
cause  why  the  grant  should  not  be  cancdled.  Ifanewaaifai 
be  set  up  without  any  grant  from  Ae  crown,  the  party  • 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  crovm  to  show  by  what  wv- 
rant  he  exercises  such  a  fruichise  [Linximr ;  Qtra  WjB- 
KANTO] ;  and  he  is  also  liable  to  an  action  on  the  ease  it 
damages,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  to  whose  markei  v 
to  whose  property,  the  market  9»~«et  np  Withe  detednE 
Uamiisanee.  A ni^^n^i||<^i(^^iy^^be biinita 
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to  another  held  vithin  the  distwice  oS  twenty  mi^ea,  even 
though  tt  be  00  a  different  day,  but  this  presumption  may 
he  rebutted. 

Formerly  markets  were  held  chiefly  oq  Sundays  and 
holidays,  for  the  owyenience  of  doalen  and  customers, 
brought  ^)gether  the  purpose  of  hearing  divine  service. 
But  in  ISSS,  by  13  Edwturd  L,  o.  5,  faiQg  and  markets 
Were  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churchyards;  and  in  1448, 
by  27  Henry  VL,  c.  5,  all  showing  of  goods  and  merchiui- 
dise,  except  neoessary  victuals,  in  fairs  and  markets,  was 
to  cease  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  church,  and  on  all 
Sundays,  except  the  four  Sundays  in  harvest.  The  h<ddiQg 
of  fairs  and  piarkets  for  any  purpose  on  any  Sunday  was 
prohibited  in  1677,  by  29  Charles  it.  c.  7. 

The  grantee  of  a  market  has  a  court  of  record  called  a 
oour(  ca  pie-^wder  (pieds  pouldreux, '  dusty  feet'),  for  the 
prompt  decision  of  tnatters  arising  in  the  nuket.  [Pib> 
fiOWDKB  Cov&T.]  Such  a  court  bwng  oonatdered  necessary 
for  the  ejtpedition  of  jusUceandfor  we  support  of  the  mar- 
ked the  power  of  holding  it  is  incident  to  a  grant  of  a  mar- 
ket^ even  though  the  royal  letters  patent  by  which  the  grant 
is  made  be  entirely  silent  on  the  subject. 

Sales  in  marksts  may  be  of  goods  actually  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  the  market,  or  of  goods  not  so  brought. 
Goods  not  within  the  precincts  of  the  market  are  sold 
sometimes  by  sample,  sometimes  without  sami^.  Where 
goods  are  usually  brought  into  the  market  for  sale,  it  is  in- 
cumbent  on  the  lord  of  the  market  to  take  tjfuie  that  every 
thing  be  sold  by  conrect  and  l^:8Ji  weights  aikX  measures. 

For  the  security  of  dealings  in  markets,  contracts  were 
^rmerly  required  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an  officer 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  lord  of  the  market,  for 
which  service  he  received  ttom  the  buyer  »  small  nmnnora- 
tioD  called  market-toU.  CTolu] 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  ooptmoo  Uw  that  eroy  sale  in  mar- 
ket-overt (open  mwket)  transfers  to  the  buyer  a  complete 
pn^r^  in  tlie  thing  sold ;  so  that  however  defective  the 
title  of  the  inndor  may  be,  yet  that  acquired  by  the  vendee 
is  perfect,  even  where  the  properW  belongs  to  a  person  who 
is  under  legfd  disability,  as  an  inWt,  a  married  woman,  an 
idiot,  or  a  person  in  prison  or  beyond  sea.  In  I^ndon 
every  shop  is  market-overt  for  goods  usually  sold  there. 

This  rule  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions  eiud  restrictions. 
A  sale  in  market-overt  does  not  bind  tne  rights  of  the  crown ; 
nor  does  it  bind  the  rights  of  others,  unless  the  sale  he  in 
an  open  place,  {u  a  shop,  and  not  a  warehouse  or  other  pri- 
vate part  of  the  house,  so  that  those  who  eo  along  cannot 
MB  what  is  doin^  and  not  in  a  shop  with  the  shop-door  or 
windows  shut,  so  tha(  the  goods  cannot  be  seen.  The 
uUdes  bonght  must  be  such  as  tlM  party  usually  deals  in. 
The  sale  must  be  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  and 
vitbout  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  any  want  of  title  in 
the  vendor.  If  the  seller  acquire  Uie  goods  again,  the  effect 
of  the  sale  in  barring  the  true  owner  is  defeated.  Tb^e 
must  be  b  sale  and  contract ;  and  therefore  the  property  is 
not  altered  in  m^ket-overt  in  goods  given,  or  in  goods 
pawned,  or  in  goods  sold  to  the  rwl  owner.  The  sale  must 
be  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  must  be  commenced 
and  completed  in  the  market. 

By  21  Henry  VUL,  c.  2. '  If  any  felon  rob  or  take  away 
money,  goods,  or  chattels,  and  he  indicted  and  found  guilty, 
or  otherwise  attaiiited  upon  evidence  given  by  the  owner  or 
par^  robbed,  or  by  any  other  by  their  pnonr^ent,  the 
owner  or  party  robbed  shalt  be  restwed  to  bis  money,  goods, 
or  chattels.'  Since  tlus  atatate,  ^lea  goods,  specified  in 
tfae  indicuuent,  have,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender, 
been  restored  to  the  prosecutor,  notwithstanding  any  sale 
Id  marketrovert 

As  stolen  horses  can  be  easily  conveyed  to  distant  mar- 
keUi,  the  legislature  has  frequently  interposed  to  protect  the 
owner  against  the  consequences  of  a  sale  in  market-overt. 
By  S  and  3  PhiUp  and  Manr,  o.  7,  *  No  sale  of  a  horse 
stolen  binds  the  property,  unless  it  stand  or  be  ridden  an 
hour  together  between  ten  o'clock  aud  sunset,  in  an  open 
port  of  toe  market,  and  all  parties  to  the  ba^ain  come  with 
the  hnse  to  the  book-keeper  and  enter  the  colour,  and  one 
znark,  at  the  least,  of  tibe  horse  s(dd,Mid  pay  the  toU,  if  any 
dueb  alie  a  penny.'  And  farther,  by  31  Elisabeth,  c. 
12,  *  No  persoa  shall  in  any  foir  oc  market  sell,  give, 
exchange,  or  pot  away  any  horse,  mare,  8e0q  unless  the 
toll-taker,  book-keeper,  bailiff,  or  other  chief  officer  will 
tskfl  upon  him  perfect  knowledge  of  the  person  that  shall 
■o  ttU,  give,  or  whange  any  hws^  bo^  and  tiS  bia  true 


name,  surname,  and  dwelling-placA,  and  shall  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  there  kept  for  s4e  of  horses,  or  else  that  he 
so  selling  or  offering  to  wlU  &c.  any  horse,  &c.,  shall  bring 
unto  the  toll-faker  or  other  officer  aforesaid  of  Uie  same  &ir 
or  market,  one  sufficient  and  credible  person,  that  can 
testify  before  such  toll-taker,  &C.,  that  be  knows  the  party 
that  so  sells,  &c.,  such  horse,  &&,  and  his  true  name,  smv 
name,  mistery,  and  dwelling-place,  and  there  enter  in  the 
book  of  the  toll-taker  or  officer,  as  well  the  true  name,  sur- 
name, mistery,  and  place  of  dwelling  of  him  that  so  sells, 
&C.,  such  horse,  &c.,  as  of  him  that  so  shall  testify  liis 
knowledge  of  the  same  person,  and  shall  also  enter  the  true 
price  that  he  shall  have  for  the  same  horse,  &c.,  and  that 
no  toll-taker,  &c,  shall  take  toll  or  make  entry  of  any  sale, 
&c.,  of  any  horse,  &c.,  unless  he  kuoweth  the  party  that  so 
sells,  &c.,  such  horse,  &&,  and  his  true  name,  surname, 
mistery,  and  place  of  dwelling  or  the  party  that  ^all  testify 
his  knowledge  of  Uie  s^e  person  so  selUug,  &e.,  any  such 
horse,  &c.,  and  his  true  name,  &c.,  and  shall  make  a  per- 
fect entiy  in  the  hook  of  such  his  knowledge  and  of  the 
true  price  taken  or  had  for  any  such  horse,  &c,  so  sold, 
&c.,  BO  for  «s  he  can  understand  the  same ;  and  then  give 
Lo  the  buyer  a  note  in  writing  of  the  full  contents  of  the 
same,  sulwcribed  with  bis  hand ;  on  pain  that  every  person 
that  shall  so  sell,  &c  any  horse,  &c.,  without  being  known 
to  the  toll-taker,  &C.,  or  without  bringing  such  wituess,  or 
causing  the  same  to  be  entered  as  aforesaid,  and  every  per- 
son making  any  untrue  testimony,  and  every  toll-taker,  &&, 
offending  in  the  premises,  shall  forfeit  and  that  every 
sale,  $tD^  of  any  horse,  &c  in  fair  or  market  not  used  in 
all  points  as  aforesaid  shall  be  void.'  And  by  sect  4, '  If  any 
horse,  &&,  bo  stolen,  and  afterwards  sold  in  open  fair  or 
market,  and  the  sale  shall  be  used  in  all  points  atul  circum- 
stances as  aforesaid,  yet  the  sale  of  any  such  horse.  &c., 
within  six  months  after  the  felony,  slhdl  not  take  away  the 
property  of  the  owner,  so  as  claim  be  made  within  six 
months,  before  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  the  town 
or  parish,  if  the  horse,  &c.,  happen  to  be  found  in  any 
town  corporate  or  market-town,  or  else  before  any  jus- 
tice of  jpeace  of  the  county  near  to  t{ie  place  where  such 
horse,  &c.,  shall  he  found,  if  it  be  out  of  a  town  cor- 
porate or  market-town,  and  so  as  proof  be  made  within 
forty  day^  by  two  sufficient  witnesses,  before  sucli  head 
officer  or  justice,  that  the  property  of  the  horse,  &c,  so 
claimed,  was  in  the  party  by  whom  such  claim  is  made^ 
and  was  stolen  within  six  months  next  before  tuck  claim, 
but  that  the  party  from  whom  the  horse,  &lc,  was  stolen 
may  at  all  tunes  after,  notwithstanding  any  sale  in  foir  or 
market;  have  property  and  power  to  take  again  the  said 
horse,  &C.,  upon  payment  or  offer  to  pay  the  party  that  shall 
have  the  possession  and  interest  of  the  same  horse,  &c.,  if 
he  will  accept  it.  so  much  money  as  the  party  shall  depose 
and  swear  before  such  head  officer  or  justice  of  peace,  that 
he  paid  for  the  same  bond  fide  without  fraud  or  collusion.' 
lliis  statute  extends  to  a  }iorse  taken  by  yrong,  though 
it  be  not  stolen. 

By  1  James  I.,  c.  21, '  No  sale,  exchange,  pawn,  or  mort- 
gage, of  any  jewels,  plate,  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  other 
goods.  Wrongfully  purloined,  taken,  robbed,  or  stolen,  and 
sdid,  uttwed,  deUvered,  exchanged,  pawned,  or  done  away, 
within  liondon  and  its  liberties,  or  Westminster,  or  South- 
wark.  or  within  two  miles  of  London,  to  any  broker  or 
pawn-taker,  shall  work  or  make  any  change  or  alteration 
of  the  property  or  interest.* 

A  market  is  generally  appointed  to  bo  held  onc^  twice^ 
or  three  times  in  a  wee^  for  the  current  supplv  of  commo- 
dities, mostly  of  provisions.  A  large  market  neld  once  w 
twice  a  year  is  called  a  fair ;  aud,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  a 
large  foir  held  once  a  year  is  a  mart. 

Fairs  have  all  the  legal  incidents  of  markets,  and  are 
subjected  to  farther  regulations  by  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  Id,  one 
of  which  requires,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  fkir,  proclama- 
tion be  made  of  the  time  it  is  to  continue. 

MARKETS,  AGRICULTURAL.  The  more  numerous 
markets  are  in  any  well  cultivated  country,  provided  they 
are  at  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  interfere  with  each  oth^, 
and  on  different  days  of  the  week,  the  greater  saving  there 
is  of  time  and  labour  of  conveyance.  Good  roads  or  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  of  great  importance  to  a  market-town ;  and  if 
there  are  mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  com  can  be 
ground,  they  will  increase  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  by 
causing  a  regular  demand  above  what  the  immediate  con- 
.»mpti»«  of  a»  pl«.  ma,  r»,ui«,^^^  GoOglc 
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The  Tianitj  of  a  good  nurket  whan  erarjr  kind 
auUnnd  prodace  vill  alvays  find  pniehuera  at  a  flur  pnce, 
greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  a  fium,  especially  if  good  roads 
find  to  it;  and  the  advantage  U  the  greater  if  it  be  a  popu- 
lous town,  which  not  only  coosumes  much  produce,  but 
from  which  various  kinds  of  manure  may  be  brought  by  the 
teams  which  have  carried  the  produce  to  market.  It  is  this 
-which  so  much  enhances  the  rent  of  land  near  London  and 
great  cities,  and  makes  the  agriculture  there  i^^roach 
nearerto  horticulture^  which  entinljr  depends  on  extraneous 
manure. 

Few  things  are  so  bulky  as  com ;  a  sack  weighing  240 
lbs.  when  brought  to  market  may  be  worth  a  guinea  or 
thirty  shillings,  but  if  it  is  carred  90  miles  to  a  market, 
the  net  value  will  be  much  reduced ;  and  if  at  that  market 
then  is  no  demand  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  im- 
mediate neighhourbood,  and  no  means  of  ezpnttdion,  a 
very  small  surplus  will  f|;lut  it,  snd  reduce  the  price  still 
lower.  The  nature  and  situation  of  the  markets  are  ochi- 
sequently  a  most  important  consideration  in  any  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Where  markets  are  very  distant,  the 
only  profitable  produce  ia  live-stock,  which  can  be  driven 
a  long  way  at  a  small  expense.  All  countries,  however 
fruitfid  the  soil,  which  are  thinly  peopled,  and  have  no 
ready  markets  for  corn,  must  necessarily  remain  in  pasture 
or  be  uncultivated.  An  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  give  rise  to  an  increased 
number  of  markets,  s^d  bring  more  land  into  a  state  of  pro- 
fitable ottltiTation  as  uahle  land.  If  a  regular  supply  of 
fitod  is  essential  in  a  mann&eturing  population,  so  the  de- 
mand fior  it  causes  more  to  be  produced.  A  regnlar  supply 
to  ihe  markete  keeps  prices  regular,  fluctuating  only  ae- 
otndii^  to  the  abondance  or  scantiness  of  the  crops. 

It  is  for  tile  general  advantage  that  the  farmers  should 
bring  their  com  in  i^gularly,  without  speculating  on  a  rise 
or  ful  of  prices.  As  a  general  principle,  a  fkrmer  should 
thrash  bis  com  at  a  time  when  the  work  out  of  doors  is  less 
impOTtant,  or  when  the  weather  is  un&vourable  for  it.  He 
must  do  so  whenevw  the  fbdder  for  his  cattle  diminishes, 
and  a  fresh  stipply  of  straw  is  required:  and  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  lequire  a  team  to  take  it  to 
market,  it  should  be  sold.  But  many  circumstances  may 
make  this  regular  course  inconvenient.  There  may  not 
always  be  a  demand  fbr  the  artud^  and  if  a  sale  is  forced,  a 
diminution  in  the  {vice  must  be  submitted  to.  In  some 
situations  purehaien  cannot  always  be  found,  at  any  prio^ 
and  a  granary  to  store  com  ia  becomes  indispensaible.  In 
commercial  countries  there  are  always  speculators  in  com, 
who  make  their  profit  by  bnyittf  and  selling  the  commodity. 
The  fiwrmer  is  tempted  to  withhold  his  com  when  the  price 
is  low,  in  order  to  liave  a  greater  profit  when  it  rises ;  and, 
to  a  certain  decree,  he  is  justified  in  doing  so :  but  if  he 
speculates  on  his  own  corn,  when  he  can  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  it,  he  becomes  a  merchant,  as  much  as  if  he  purchased 
to  sell  at  a  profit  When  there  is  a  good  market  at  band, 
the  produce  of  the  &rm  should  be  regularly  sold,  so  as  to 
give  the  farmer  a  constant  supply  of  money  for  his  opera- 
tions, besides  a  portion  set  apart  for  the  rent  and  other 
regular  payments.  In  this  way  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  have  had  the  aven^  price,  without  risk  and  without 
speciilation ;  and  by  a  little  caution  be  may  obtain  some- 
what more  than  a  mere  average,  ]Hovided  he  bas  always 
more  money  at  hand  than  his  immediate  wants  require, 
and  is  never  forced  to  sell. 

In  order  that  the  farmtv  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  he 
must  either  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
in  diflisront  neighbouring  markets,  or  he  must  rely  on  the 
honesty  and  judgment  of  an  agent,  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  markets  and  buy  and  sell  toe  others.  These  men 
are  generally  called  salesmen  or  factors,  and  when  their 
character  for  honesty  is  established,  the  small  sum  which 
is  paid  them  on  the  sales  will  generally  be  found  to  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  advantage  whieh  their  knowledge  of 
the  markets  and  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  gives  them. 
Hiis  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  buying  ana  selling  of 
live-stocK,  which  requires  much  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  most  other  articles.  The  people  whom  the 
former  has  to  deal  with  in  fairs  and  markets  have  genorally 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  articles  of- 
fered for  sale,  by  constanUy  frequenting  markets,  and  con- 
fining their  attention  to  buying  and  selling  only.  The 
formw  H  therefore  seldom  a  match  for  the  dealer,  and  will 
find  it  bis  interest  to  emplov  a  person  equdly  skilled  in  these 


matters.  The  fonner  would  lose  loo  much  nlnsble  tiin 
and  be  led  to  unnecessary  expense,  if  he  attempted  to  obtia 
the  requisite  knowledge,  by  frequenting  difiermt  indds- 
tent  markets,  as  toe  djMlers  do 

Notwithstanding  this*  a  oertain  knowledge  of  mubh 
and  prices  is  neesssaiyto  suable  a  former  todetect  in^ 
tion  or  ignorance  in  the  person  he  em^c^  snd  du  on- 
sional  attendance  at  foirs  and  markets  ts  iwilMfiiaHg  f, 
obtein  this  knowledge. 

When  the  whole  bulk  of  the  articles  to  be  sold  ia  bra^ 
into  the  market  and  exposed  for  sale,  the  msiket  is  cilMi 
pitched  maritet;  when  only  a  small  portion  is  bton^ig 
show  the  quuity  of  the  whole,  it  is  called  a  tampU  muin 
Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  inconvmienea.  h  i 
pitched  marut  the  buyer  sees  what  he  purda>ei,atid  ta 
dwrougfaly  examine  it;  be  may  tb«efore  be  indmdb 
offor  a  more  liberal  price;  but  it  often  h^qieiis  that  he  ba 
to  oanry  a  load  away  by  the  sanu  raad  1^  irtii^  ii  m 
brought;  the  sacks  also  have  to  be  returned, lAieli  nti 
frequent  mistakes  and  losses;  and  tiiere  is  an  evidentvut 
of  time  and  labour.  When  the  article  is  sold  by  nafh 
there  is  more  relianoe  on  the  hones^  of  the  seller,  ud 
buyer  naturally  keeps  on  the  safe  sidc^  by  ol^^  tm- 
what  leas,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  slight  deceptiaa 
The  buyer  keeps  half  the  sample  and  the  seller  the  otko, 
that  tbey  may  be  compared  with  the  bulk  in  caw  of 
dispute.  Hie  seller  sends  the  article  sold  (m  a  day  agnd 
upon ;  and  if  it  is  com  the  sacks  are  brought  badLvfaeo 
waggon  or  eart  returns  home.  The  price  is  ususll;  paid  ■ 
the  next  msAe^day.  In  very  large  dealing  the  laUiif  If 
sample  is  generally  adopted;  smajl  quantities  «  snd^ 
pitehed. 

Great  inconvenienee  arose  formeriy  from  the  rmm 
measures  used  in  different  markets;  and  deslan  raonii 
tables  to  reduce  them  to  one  stendacd.  The  law  iriika  k 
esteblished  one  uniform  standard  of  weights  snd  lawu 
has  removed  all  difficulty,  and  the  rapid  and  finqnest  a» 
munications  which  now  teke  place  between  the  great  too 
and  every  inhabited  spot  in  the  kingdom  have  made  piita 
much  more  nearly  alike,  for  all  articles  of  genenl  necns? 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  than  in  any  oner  conntiy;  nl 
the  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  great  towns  dilTer  so  litd( 
that  in  the  country  these  are  generally  wulated  by  tin 
of  London,  Liverpool,  n  Edmburgh.  £rery  foiiss  iki 
cultivates  land  to  any  extent  must  attoid  to  the  flaetDaiiM 
of  the  msrkets,  and  bis  operations  may  be  much  inflnwd 
1^  the  comparative  prices  of  diflbiwut  kinds  of  gttio. 

MARKLAND,  JEREMIAH,  was  bom  the  3»h  i 
October.  1693,  at  Ghildwall,  in  Lancashire,  (tf  whicfi  b 
father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  ^vsgd, 
London,  whence  ho  was  sent  to  St.  Peter's  College,  Cia- 
bridge,  in  1710.  He  took  his  degree  of  HjL  in  1717,  ai 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  ImKi- 
lege.  After  residing  at  CamtHidge  for  some  time,  be  ff- 
moved  to  Punsborn,  in  H^fordshire,  to  undotakc  Ik 
education  of  Mr.  Shode's  son,  and  afterwards  traveled  lid 
his  pupil  on  the  Continent  During  ^le  latter  |ai  ^ 
his  life  he  resided  at  a  small  villa^  near  I)titiig,ii 
Surrey,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  Jidy,  I77& 

Markland  lived  in  the  grwtest  ietii«nen^  and  dent^ 
a  long  life  to  the  diligent  study  of'  the  Cheek  and  Rm 
writers.  He  was  one  of  llie  best  English  sehohnui 
critics  of  the  last  century,  but  wrote  very  littie.  He  ^ 
the '  Sylvse'  of  Stetius  (Lond.,  1728),  the '  Suppliees'(l^ 
and  the  two  Ipbigenias  of  Euripides  (1771),  which  bm 
been  republished  by  Gaisford.  Subjoined  tohisediliatf 
the  '  Supplices  *  are  his  *  ExpUcaUonea  Tetemm  ili^ 
Auctorum.*  He  also  contributed  some  obsemhim  s 
Taylor's  edition  of  Lysias,  to  Bowye^s  reprint  of  Kn«t 
on  the  Middle  Verb  in  Greek,  and  to  Muanavs's  cdiM 
of  the  'Hippolytus.'  In  1745  he  published  *  Reaaita  ■ 
the  EpisUes  of  Cioero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Qm 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend;*  in  which  he  attmapti  tofB" 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  Brutos  or  Cks^ 
and  in  an  Appendix  to  this  work  hs  also  maintaiDidM 
the  four  orations  which  occupy  a  place  in  CScen^  *B<h- 
under  the  titles  of  *  Pro  Dome  sua  apud  Pcntiffeia' 
Haraspicum  Responsis,' '  Post  Reditum  in  Semta,' 
*Ad  Qnirites  put  Reditum,*  are  aluo  spurious.  Hi 
opinion  bas  been  supported  by  F.  A.  Wolff  and  manj  cds 
able  critics. 

MARL.  A  mixture  of  ealoareiras  and  atgiUaceoaiaiA 
is  commonly  ealled  marl;  in  N^riO^^^^^^  used  and* 
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kinds  IS  cftUed  marl ;  m  Woreesterahire  and  Somenetshire 
red  clays  are  termed  marls.  Id  geology  wo  have  the  red 
marl,  the  black  marl  at  the  base  of  the  IUr,  the  chalk 
marl,  the  freshvater  marls  of  HeedoD  Hill  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.   The  tcorm  is  too  vague  for  scientific  descriptions. 

MARL,  an  earthy  substance  found  at  various  depths 
under  the  soil,  and  extensively  used  for  the  improvement 
of  land.  It  consists  of  oalcareous  and  argillaceous  earth,  in 
vanous  proportiima,  and  as  the  fiamer  or  the  latter  pre- 
vails, BO  It  is  boieftoiaUy  employed  on  clays  or  sandg.  There 
are  several  distinet  sorts  m  mad—day  marl,  shell  marl, 
slate  mail,  and  stone  marL  The  eby  waA  has  probably 
been  formed  by  the  slov  deposition  of  day  mspanded  in 
water  and  mixed  with  the  particles  of  deonnpoied  shells. 
When  these  AellB  have  retained  their  form,  or  appear  in 
fingmenta  in  the  marl,  it  is  called  marl.  A  consider^ 
able  compression  and  a  complete  decomposition  of  the 
shells  form  slate  marl  and  stone  marl.  The  effect  of  marl 
is  the  same  as  that  of  clay  and  ehalk  upon  sandy  soils ;  on 
heavy  soils  its  effect  is  proportioned  to  the  quanti^  of  cal- 
careous earth  which  it  contains.  The  pecaliar  advantage 
of  marl  is  its  readily  crumbling  to  powder  by  the  effect  of 
air  and  moisture.  If  it  is  too  compact  to  dissolve  under 
these  iofluenoeik  it  can  only  be  made  useAil  by  burning, 
and  in  this  ease  it  is  only  a  snbatitnte  for  lime,  its  value 
depending  on  the  {Hroportion  of  ealeareons  earth  in  the 
marl.  To  ascertain  this  proportion,  the  marl  is  thoroughly 
dried  over  the  fire  and  pulverised;  a  certain  quantity  is 
weighed  and  put  into  a  oup ;  diluted  nitric  acid  or  strong 
vin^;ar  is  poured  slowly  upon  it,  out  of  a  vessel  containing 
a  known  quantity,  until  all  effervescence  ceases.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  equal  to  that  which  has  been  used  is  placed 
in  a  cup,  and  fine  marble  dust  is  gradually  put  into  this, 
from  B  certain  quantity  which  has  been  weighed,  as  long  as 
any  effervesoence  appears.  The  weight  of  the  marble  dust 
used  for  this  purpose  evidently  gives  the  qtuatity  of  calca- 
reous earth  in  the  marl,  ilnoa  it  taket  the  same  qoanti^  of 
•eid  to  dissdve  it. 

Marl  ia  often  found  very  near  the  sntftoe,  so  as  to  mix 
with  the  soil  in  ploughing ;  but  nnleii  ihen  be  a  snlBeiait 
depth  of  soil  above,  its  prasanee  does  not  indicate  great 
/ertitity.  It  is  generally  best  when  foond  at  a  moderate 
depth,  so  as  to  be  readily  dug  out  and  oarted  on  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  Norfolk,  where  a  marl  eontaining  a  large  pro- 
dortion  of  clay  is  foimd  in  many  places  under  a  light  soil,  it 
u  fluently  spread  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  hundred  cart-loads  per  acre.  -  This  dressing,  joined  to 
anderdraining.  makes  a  wonderful  improvement  on  soils 
which  before  were  scarody  worth  cultivating,  owing  to 
their  being  loose  and  wet  in  wint«-.  The  day  marl  makes 
them  retain  sufficient  moisture,  while  the  superfluous  water 
is  earriod  off  by  the  drains. 

Mstl  being  often  found  with  Uue  veins  through  it,  a 
narbled  oarm  eontaining  sulphwte  of  iron,  or  vibiol,  has 
aometimaa  been  mistaken  for  it;  but  tUs,  fhr  fiom  being 
uaefuU  is  quite  the  reverse ;  for  sulphate  of  inn  in  any 
quantities  will  produce  absolute  sterility  in  a  soil.  The 
nature  of  marl  can  always  be  detected  by  pouring  a  little 
vinegar  on  it;  if  it  does  not  effervesce,  it  is  only  day, 
and  probably  contains  iron,  which  is  readily  dbcovered  by 
the  red  colour  on  burning  a  portion  in  the  fire,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  water  and  then  addiiwatt  infiuion  of  g^l- 
nuts  in  the  strained  liquor :  tbe  blao£  colour  immediately 
detects  tho  sulphate  of  uon. 

Marl  when  put  fresh  upon  the  land  requires  some  time 
in  order  to  become  effective.  It  should  uio-efore  be  laid 
Dtt  the  snrboe  and  spread  before  winter,  leaving  it  there  for 
a  oonsiderable  time  before  it  is  plougtwd  in.  It  is  most  ad- 
rantagaotts  to  put  it  on  the  land  when  it  is  in  grasi,  and 
to  rolland  harrow  it  repeatedly,  in  <vdw  to  oxpoae  it  to  the' 
sffect  of  the  air  and  rains.  Alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
greatly  assist  its  pulverization. 

Too  much  marl  may  be  put  upon  land,  and  it  is  better  to 
repeat  the  marling  after  a  few  years  than  to  put  on  a  great 
:)uantity  at  once.  The  proper  dose  depends  on  the  nature 
>f  the  soil  and  that  of  the  marl.  Sand  will  take  a  very  large 
quantity  of  clay  marl :  but  even  shdl  marl  should  be  put 
>autiously  on  clay  soils ;  they  may  not  always  be  improved 
jy  a  great  addition  of  calcareous  matter.  There  is  no 
neater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  marl  is  a  substitulo 
hr  dung.  Light  land  which  has  been  marled  becomes  less 
iiungr  v.  and  marl  will  nuke  dung  go  ^rther,  but  it  will  not 
lot  vdl  on  u  poor  soil  irithont  duig ;  and  if  the  land  is 
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severely  cropped  after  mailing,  and  nol  snfltdently  recruited 
with  enrichmg  manures,  it  wul  be  soon«r  exhausted  than  il 
it  had  not  been  mailed ;  for  marl,  like  lime,  renders  lolidilo 
the  natural  humus  in  the  soil. 

It  is  very  easy  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  marl  on  a  given 
soil  when  the  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  and  clay  in  its 
composition  has  been  ascertained.  We  have  only  to  con- 
sider what  improvement  will  be  produced  in  tbe  texture  1^ 
tbe  addition  of  so  much  lime  and  so  mnoh  day.  Hie  m- 
vantage  of  marl  over  pure  ohalk  is  only  that  it  ia  more 
readily  pulverised;  but  wherever  dialk  oan  be  had  at  an 
equal  expense,  it  is  br  moraefibetual  and  of  longer  duration 
on  clay  soil  than  the  best  marL  '  On  sands  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent,  and  the  fkt  marls  containitq;  muoh  nnetnoui  clay  are 
prefbrable  ftom  time  binding  nature. 

An  excellent  use  of  man  is  in  forming  composts  with 
dung  and  peat  earth.  It  is  laid  in  larns  with  the  dung 
and  peat,  and  if  the  heap  is  well  soaked  with  urine  or  the 
washings  of  stable-yards,  it  will  in  a  short  time  become  a 
most  valuable  manure  fbr  all  kinds  of  soils.  Many  peat 
ha^  are  formed  on  a  marly  bottom ;  where  this  is  the  case, 
and  it  can  be  drained,  or  toe  water  got  rid  of  in  any  way, 
the  marl,  when  laid  on  the  surfoce,  consolidates  the  peat  by 
its  pressure,  and  soon  makes  it  oanUe  of  producmg  good 
herbage  by  converting  it  into  a  rich  VMetable  moun. 

Ibe  expense  of  marling  land  can  onfy  be  calculated  when 
tbe  distance  of  the  mail  and  the  de^  fiom  which  it  is 
raised  are  known ;  when  it  lies  inattratom  under  the  land, 
it  is  generally  the  cheapest  plan  to  open  a  pit  in  each  field ; 
for  the  carriage  of  the  marl  is  the  chief  expense.  Within 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from -the  pit,  it  is  fonnd  by 
experience  that  the  cheap^t  way  of  putting  it  on  the  land 
is  by  means  of  men  wheeling  it  m  barrows  with  the  help  of 
plnnks,  as  is  done  iu  digging  canals  and  other  similar  puolic 
works. 

MARLBOROUGH.  [Wiltsbirs-I 

MARLBOROUGH.  JOHN  CHURCHILU  DUKB 
OF,  the  ablest  geneial  and  most  oonsummate  statesman  of 
his  times,  was  bom  at  Ashe  in  Devonshire^  on  the  a4th  of 
June,  1650.  Ho  was  the  second  ion  Sir  Winston 
CSiurdiill,  a  gentleman  of  antient  family,  whose  fortunes 
had  snfl^vad  sevwely  in  the  civil  war.  through  his  devotion 
to  the  nyal  cause ;  and  whose  loyalty,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  rewarded  with  sundry  small  offices  under  the  crown  for 
himself,  and  with  the  more  questionable  benefit  of  appoint- 
ments for  his  children  in  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  0 
Arabella  Churohill,  his  daugnter,  became  first  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  next  mistress  to  her 
husband  the  Duke,  afterwards  James  II. ;  and  John 
Churchill,  who  was  appointed  page  to  tho  same  {Mrioc^ 
doubtless  owed  his  eoriy  advancement  to  this  disgiacaful 
connection.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  itt  fruits,  James 
FitiJ zmm,  duke  of  Berwick,  proved  a  ocMnmander  of  renown 
only  leas  iUustrious  than  his  maternal  nndb 

The  natural  talents  and  merits  of  Churchill  however  wore 
of  too  high  an  order  to  be  soldy  depei^ent  on  the  patronage 
trtueh  had  sullied  the  honour  of  bis  house.  ^Notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  a  n^ected  education,  which  seems 
to  have  been  coined  to  a  short  residence  at  St  Paul's 
school,  he  gave  early  indications  of  spirit  and  intoll^enoe ; 
and  his  desire  for  a  military  life  having  been  gratified  by 
h^  patron  with  a  commission,  he  invariably  dutinguished 
himself  in  each  of  his  early  campaigns :  in  tbe  defence  of 
Tangiers  against  the  Moors ;  and  in  the  suooessive  opera- 
tions m  which  the  EngUsh  troops  shared  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  French  armies  undtt  Louis  XlV.  during  the  unprind- 
pled  alliance  of  Charles  IL  with  that  monarch  against  tho 
Dutch.  On  the  great  theatre  of  ccmtinental  warftn^  in 
which  Churchill  omtinued  to  serve  from  1672  to  1677,  his 
brilliant  courage  and  abih^,  no  less  than  the  singular  graoss 
of  his  person,  attracted  tbe  notice  of  the  illustrious  Turenne, 
who  pronounced,  with  prophetic  sagadty,  that  *  his  hand- 
some Englishman'  would  one  day  prove  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  war.  _  , 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  NimegueD,  Churohill, 
now  a  colonel,  returned  to  England,  and  was  happily 
rescued  from  too  licratious  a  career  of  dissipation  by  an 
ardent  attachment  for  tbe  celebrated  woman  who  became 
his  wife,  and  who,  for  good  and  evil,  influenced  the  wbde 
tenor  of  his  subsequent  life.  This  was  Sarah  Jennings,  a 
young  lady  of  birth,  genius,  and  beau^,  whoso  irreproadi- 
able  purity  in  a  vicious  age  might  have  rmAefei  her  worthy 
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had  not  4ugraoed  hu  submusuMi  to  its  tyrann/,  alimiaied 
bifl  political  frieodfl.  and  embittered  his  domestic  t)eane. 
She  lud  been  placed,  like  himielf,  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
doiueliold  of  Uie  Duke  and  Dueheu  of  York,  where  she 
bad  become  the  frvourite  auociate  of  their  dau^liter  tite 
Princeu  Anne*  and  bad  acquired  over  the  spirit  of  the 
fcture  queen  that  oommanding  influence  which  it  belongs 
10  the  ationger  to  exercise  over  the  weaker  mind.  Her 
marriage  separated  neither  her  huaband  nor  herself  from 
their  tterrioe  in  the  ducal  household ;  Churchill  was  con- 
fldsntiall;  employed  by  the  Duke  of  York  oa  many  political 
occasions ;  and  when  the  princess  Anne  was  married,  bis 
wifa  vaa,  by  her  express  desir^  made  a  lady  of  her  beil- 
ohamber.  Churchill  had  previously  been  rajsed,  through 
the  interest  of  James,  to  a  Scotch  barony ;  and  when  that 
prinoe  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  be  was  further 
promoted  to  an  English  peerage  by  the  a^le  of  Baron 
ChurohiU  of  Sandridge.  Under  this  title  be  contributed 
by  very  effsctnal  military  service  to  the  suppresaion  of  Uon- 
mouth's  rebellion,  and  was  rewaided  with  his  master's  un- 
bounded relianoe  on  his  fidelity. 

This  confidence  he  basely  betrayed,  before  and  after  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  with  a  deliberate  treachery, 
which  all  the  sophistry  of  political  and  religious  party  has 
vainly  laboured  to  justify,  and  the  infamy  of  which  no 
excuM,  even  in  the  difficult  drcumstances  q£  the  times, 
oan  be  found  to  pidliate.  After  offering  his  services  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  accepted  the  eommand  of  a  Urge  body 
of  James's  troops  to  oppose  him ;  aAer  accepting  that  com- 
mand, he  deserted  to  ti»  prince;  and  when  William  became 
kin§^  be  received  at  his  hands  the  title  of  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  offices  of  priiv-oounsellor  and  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  as  the  reward  of  his  ingratitude.  His  sub- 
sequent conduot  throughout  the  reign  of  William  was  con- 
sonant to  this  outset :  for  he  corresponded  and  intrigued 
with  the  exiled  ktiw.   By  this  doable  treason  and  per- 

iury,  he  for  ever  took  from  the  former  desertion  of  his  de- 
uded  sovereign  all  extenuation  of  a  conscuentious  priinciple ; 
he  broke  his  allegiance  to  the  new  kin^  whose  fovours  he  had 
aeeepted ;  and  m  branded  his  own  mconsistency  with  the 
meanest  motives  of  sctf-interest  and  self-pretervation. 

William  III.,  who  knew  equally  well  bow  to  estimate  the 
capacity  and  the  sincerity  of  Marlborough,  alternately  im- 
prisoned and  employed,  cashiered  and  re-oommisaioned,  tbe 
man  whom  he  is  sa^  on  his  death-bed  to  have  recommended 
to  his  BuccessK  as  the  fittest  person  to  *  lead  her  armies 
and  diivct  her  councils.'  The  &vour  of  Marlborough's  wife 
with  Qnem  Anne  was  probably  a  more  powoful.  though  less 
ntioBal,  motive  for  the  ap^nntment  whidi  he  now  received 
to  theocnimandof  the  allied  foreas  in  the  vrar  of  Uie  Spanish 
suooession ;  and  he  immedwtely  entered  m  a  course  of  glo- 
rious aehimmant  which  sinoe  the  days  of  Henry  V.  had 
never  been  equaUed,  and  which  until  our  own  eventftil 
times  was  never  surpassed  by  any  British  commander  or 
arm>^ 

WhMi  Marlborough  landed  at  the  Hague,  in  June,  1702, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  the  French  under 
the  skilM  Boufflers,  by  the  superior  force  and  vigour  of 
their  preparations,  had  already  been  able  everj'wbere  to 
assume  tbe  offensive ;  tbe  very  frontietv  of  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinees  were  threatened;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  efforts 
<^  the  English  general  most  be  restzioted  to  the  defiance  of 
the  republican  territory.  Moreoror,  be  had  to  encounter 
the  petty  jealousies  and  diiobedienoe  of  the  other  allied 
etnamanders,  and  tbe  opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
whom  the  states-general  sent  into  the  field  to  control  tbe 
movements  of  their  troops,  and  whose  ignorance  of  war 
and  dread  of  responsibility  were  grievous  impediments  to 
every  bold  entei^rise.  Yet,  notwithstanding  those  obstacles, 
which  shackled  all  his  operations  and  heavily  faxed  his 
forbearance,  he  suooeeded,  by  a  series  of  masterly  move- 
ments, in  compelling  tbe  French  armies  to  retreat  in  all 
quarters,  delivered  the  Dutch  ft-ontiera  from  their  presence, 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  sieges  and  capture  of  Ven- 
loo,  Ruremond,  SteveDSwaert,  and  IMae.  Tbeee  services, 
short  as  they  fell  of  the  results  which  might  have  been 
attained  if  the  genius  of  the  commander  had  been  allowed 
its  ftill  play,  were  so  frr  beyond  tbe  antidpatiou  of  the  allies, 
that  tbe  states-general  loaded  him  with  eulogy,  and  Queen 
Anne  elevated  him  to  the  ducal  title. 

The  following  campaign  of  1703  presented  a  repetition  of 
'ttie  same  <A>staeles  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Marl- 
woufih.  Arrested  by  the  ttmidity  of  the  IMd^epntise, 


and  harassed  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Dutch  nianlv  n 
was  allowed  to  effect  nothing  in  ibe  Ketherlaofi  except  th 
reduction  of  Bonn,  Huy,  I  imburg,  and  Guelders :  vbOe  th 
elector  of  Bavaria  wiUi  his  own  troops,  and  the  Freuii 
under  ViUars,  broke  into  the  Imperial  dominioiu  on  tk 
Danube,  signally  defeated Uieforcflsof  the  emperor,ihiwi 
that  prince  for  the  sa&ty  of  bis  capital,  and  thrsWud^ 
solution  to  the  grand  alUonce  ita^.  These  dangeniwaj 
Marlborough  to  attempt  the  maatecstroke  of  hii  mfliiBj 
career.  Early  in  the  campaign  of  1704,  aStm  jmnridiif  fa 
the  safety  of  the  Netherlands,  he  secretly  eonoeiTed  ud  ea- 
outed  upon  his  own  responsibility  the  bold  design  tf  msa- 
ing  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  the  En^ith  troopi  He 
fonned  a  junction  on  the  Dannbe  with  the  Imieidisa; 
stormed  the  strong  Grallo- Bavarian  lines  at  DonsmTdi, 
and  finally,  in  concert  with  the  Imperial  oooBudtr 
Prince  Eiuene  of  Savoy,  a  kindred  spirit,  attadud  fte 
enemy  on  the  ISth  of  August,  1 704.  mt  and  near  the  i% 
of  Blenhum  on  tbe  Duube^  wiA  awA  skill  ul  wft- 
tuosity  as  to  mfliot  on  them  a  total  defeat  In  tlM  mm 
rable  battle,  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  voeoa- 
manded  by  tbe  elector  in  person  and  Marshals  T^Wot 
Marsin,  lost  above  30.000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  uJ  |b- 
soners.  Marshal  Tallard  himself  being  vmong  tbe  fans. 
But  tbe  moral  and  political  effbcts  of  the  victory  wen  ni 
greater :  it  dimmed  the  lustre  which  the  snccesaei  tt  lai 
XIV.  had  shed  upon  the  French  arms,  and  destioTed  de 
charm  of  their  invincibility ;  it  delivered  tbe  empire;  taii 
laid  Bavaria  prostrate  before  tbe  allies.  For  ^  gnu  a- 
ploit  Marlborough  was  rewarded  with  the  conTeTuct  u 
himself  and  his  ncirs  of  tbe  crown  lands  at  Woodjini  ■ 
which  it  was  also  resolved  to  erect  for  him  a  pabKe  it  Ac 
royal  cost  This  noUe  de^pi  to  perpetuate  tbeneaaf  d 
his  services  was  ultimately  realised,  under  the  dincBa  i 
the  architect  Vanbrugh,  in  the  nu^eatiB  thou^  onbHi 
pile  iHiich  still  bean  the  title  of  the  castie  <tf  BkBlNiB;bB 
the  public  enthusiasm  which  had  dictated  m  ipteidiii 
monument  was  stifled  in  faction,  and  the  completioa  of  Ik 
work  is  indebted  more  to  the  care  of  his  oiglHiiir^ 
widow,  than  to  the  good  faith  of  the  crown  or  tbe  mis 
flcence  of  the  nation.  Tbe  gratitude  of  the  Imperial  Imx 
for  tbe  preservation  of  its  capital  and  dominionBvas  Bt^ 
less  loud  nor  more  durable.  The  territory  of  MiDddbsi 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, nsot 
ferred  upon  the  victor  of  Blenheim ;  but  tbougfa  die  ft 
mature  death  of  his  only  son  left  himwithoat  beusw 
the  dignity  was  not  allowed  to  descend  in  tbe  fetnileliit: 
and  when  tbe  lands  of  Mindsih^m  were  inclsded  in  tk 
dtstricta  restned  to  Bavaria  at  Oie  peace,  the  Imperiil  mi 
had  tbe  meanness  to  withhold  any  eompensation  fins 't 
ddiverer. 

The  march  into  Germany  had  liberated  Marlbon^ 
from  tbe  paralysing  contrid  of  the  Dutch  fidi-dqnia 
and  tbe  wretchcn  intrigues  of  their  ofiioen.  Bnt  hii  ntsi 
to  the  Netherlands  subjected  him  ^ain  to  tiw  saneii^ 
diments  and  annoyances;  and  in  the  campaign  ofJiK 
though  be  skilfully  forced  the  French  lines  between  Nuw 
and  Antwerp,  he  was  once  more  restrained  from  lUfis! 
any  decisive  blow  upon  tbe  enemy.  But  in  tbe  foDiim 
year  (1 706),  happily  for  his  wishes,  tbe  great  effuti  of  ^ 
French  in  the  Low  Countries  under  Vllleroy  enabled  b 
to  tempt  them  to  an  encounter;  and  in  the  great  bitdttf 
Ramilies  he  gained  a  second  victory,  so  complete  ito  ^ 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  13,000  men,  ei^ty  stsMaidt,  nl  ^ 
their  cannon,  woe  canpelled  to  evacuate  the  visletl 
Spanish  Flanders.  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp^  u'Oat 
narde  opened  their  ^es  to  tbe  oonqneror,  and  tbe  ^ 
fortresses  of  Ostend,  Menin,  Dendamonde,sndAttM 
reduced  by  regular  sieges. 

Through  the  apathy  of  the  Dutch  these  suceesaon" 
followed,  in  1707,  by  a  year  of  inaction ;  but  in  tbesums^ 
of  1708  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  recover  poRsejoa' 
Spanish  Flanders  brought  on  a  general  engagenKot'' 
Oudenorde.  which  terminated  in  the  utter  rout  <^ 
French  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Tenddaie.*!"* 
loss  of  14,000  men.  The  forcing  of  the  passage  ofua 
Schelde  and  reduction  of  the  great  fortress  of  Lisle;aia* 
of  first-rate  sbmgth,  and  defended  by  a  garriBon  of 
men  under  Bonmers,  woe  the  chief  fruits  of  thitneMf- 
The  following  year  (1709)  was  distinguished  by  ibe^ 
guinary  combat  of  Malplaquet,  the  most  dubious  aTlIw' 
borough's  exploits;  since,  thmigb  be  wasjindoubt<dlT<v- 
torious.  tbe  assan^^of^^u^^^i^^^e^^^ 
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position  of  tremendous  strength,  has  exposed  tiim  and  his 
eolleague  Eugene  to  the  charge  of  recUess  temerity ;  and 
the  result  produced  no  ad vanta^  equivalent  to  the  fright- 
ful carnage  by  which  it  vas  purdiased.  The  next  campaign 
(of  1710)  opened  with  another  successful  passage  of  the 
enemy's  lines  by  Marlborough,  which  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  I)ouay,  Betbune,  and  other  posts.  Villant 
employed  the  autumn  and  winter  in  constructing  a  series  of 
strong  lines  on  the  Flemish  frontiers,  to  coTer  the  interior 
of  France  against  the  further  advance  of  the  victorious 
allies;  and  so  confident  was  he  in  the  impr^able  cha- 
racter of  these  works,  that  he  openly  hoastea  ofhaving  '  at 
last  hrong^t  Marlhorough  to  his  ne  plu$  ultra,*  The  flitl- 
lity  of  this  vaunt  was  disgracefully  exposed,  and  never  did 
the  military  genius  of  Marlborough  break  forth  with  more 
•[dendDUT  than  in  this,  which  waa  destined  to  be  his  final 
campaign ;  even  while  his  mind  was  distracted,  and  his 
eiiei^eg  were  crippled  by  the  malignant  intrigues  of  his 
political  enemies  in  England.  On  the  5th  of  August,  171), 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manoeuvre,  he  burst  through 
the  lines  of  his  able  though  gasconading  antagonist  near 
Bouchain,  formed  the  siege  of  that  strong  fortress,  and 
effected  its  capture — his  last  achievement — tinder  the  eyes 
of  the  superior  French  army. 

The  political  intrigues  which  disgraced  the  court  of  Queen 
Ann^  and  dosed  Uie  trinmphs  of  Marlborough,  belong 
rather  to  eeneral  history  than  to  the  biography  of  the  illus- 
trious lesMT  who  was  their  victim.  But  they  were  fbmented 
in  his  domestic  circle;  andhis  imperious  wUb,  if  she  hadas- 
listed  his  rise,  was  also  the  real  instrument  of  his  Ml.  So 
romantio  was  the  friendsbip  which  the  queen  had  cherished 
Tor  her,  that  utterly  impatient  of  the  etiquette  and  re- 
itraints  of  a  cour^  and  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Urs.  Morley,  laying  aside  every  distinction  of  her  rank, 
)he  corresponded,  in  all  the  freedom  and  afiectiouate  inti- 
macy of  an  equal,  with  th^  duahess  as  *  her  dear  Mrs. 
freeman.'  If  the  duchess  had  been  contented  to  use  her  iu- 
luence  with  moderation,  the  easy  nature  of  the  queen 
night  never  have  felt  the  yoke.  But  Anne  was  sincerely 
utached  to  Tory  principles,  the  duchess  was  a  violent  ^li- 
ioian,  and  notwithstanding  her  hiuhand's  Tory  connections 
ud  propoBSBBsions,  she  had  become  as  warmly  devoted  to 
iie  Whig  as  the  queen  to  the  opptraite  party.  As  long 
ts  William  III.  lived,  an  aversion  which  they  sluired  to  that 
>rince  and  his  government,  united  the  two  ladies  in  a  band 
if  political  sympathy  more  powerful  than  their  own  dif- 
erences  of  opinioo.  But  when  his  death  relieved  them 
r6ra  an  object  of  common  dislike  and  apprehension,  Anne 
;ave  way  to  her  Tory  predilections ;  the  duchess  ardently 
dvocated  the  rival  cause ;  and  so  arrogantly  and  intem- 
•erately  were  her  tyrannical  injunctions  enforced,  that  they 
eased  not  until  the  weak  queen  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
ound  herself  with  the  leaders  of  a  party  whom  she  detested, 
;huB  goaded  and  outraged,  Anne  was  gradually  alienated 
rom  her  former  friend,  whom  at  last  she  learned  to  hate 
s  cordially  as  she  had  once  loved  her ;  tiie  intriguer  Harley, 
he  most  nerSdious  of  politioal  adventurers,  fhund  it  easy  to 
acrease  tne  fbud ;  and  the  machinations  of  the  bedchamber- 
romaa,  whom  he  made  his  instrument,  were  sufficient  to 
hange  the  pohtical  aspect  of  Europe. 
The  hatred  of  the  queen  fur  the  duchess  was  soon  un- 
iistly  and  un^ratefhlly  extended  to  the  man  who  had 
obieved  the  ]Nnncipal  glories  of  her  reign,  and  whose  great 
lerits  were  innocent  of  personal  offence.  The  ahject 
ntreaties  to  which  Marlborough  descended,  in  vainly  im- 
Iqring  the  queen  to  spare  his  duchess  the  mortification  of 
dismissal  from  her  place  in  the  royal  household,  present 
tie  most  bumiUating  scene  of  his  life.  The  next  blow 
truck  by  his  enemies  was  his  own  removal  firom  command ; 
ud  this  measure  was  envenomed  by  their  malignity  with  a 
ha»a  of  peculation,  which  really  appears  to  have  been  un- 
>unded.  Belbre  the  storm  thus  nused  against  Mm  Marlbo- 
ough  withdrew  to  the  Continent,  where  be  remained  until 
ist  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  George  L,  imme- 
iately  on  his  accession,  restored  him  to  his  military  offices 
r  captain-general  and  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  in  the 
ndisturbed  enjoyment  of  these  dignities  he  passed  the 
igbt  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In  this  interval,  two 
aralytic  strokes  shook  his  strength,  but  without  at  all 
>riously  impairing  his  faculties ;  and  the  line  which  Johnson 
tserted  in  the  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,' — 

'  Fram  HullMnnigh's  ej«t  tbe  ctrMnu  at  dotage  Bow,' 

-M  at  least  a  poetical  exi^enUion.   For  he  oontmued  to 


attend  his  parUamentary  and  official  duties  until  a  fov 
months  before  his  death,  which  ooourred  when  he  was  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1722.  On  the  death 
of  his  son,  which  happened  during  the  duke's  lifetime, 
the  reversion  to  the  ducal  title  and  estate  of  Blen- 
heim had  been  settled  on  his  daughters  and  their  heirs 
male;  and  the  eldest,  who  thus  succeeded  her  fkther, 
having  died  leaving  no  son,  the  fkmily  honours  descended 
through  her  next  sister,  the  lady  of  Charles  Spencer,  earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  the  house  which  still  inherits  them,  and 
which,  in  our  own  age,  has  assumed  the  name  of  Churchill 
In  estimating  the  character  of  Marlborough  imder  its 
twofbld  aspect  of  political  and  military  greatness,  it  will 
readily  be  concluded  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
personage  of  his  country  and  times.  As  a  statesman,  he 
was  unrivalled  in  personal  address  and  diplomatic  skill,  in 
the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  in  the  powers  of  combination 
and  arrangement  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  grand 
alliance  which  arrested  the  ambitions  career  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  his  influence 
pervaded  eveiy  continental  court ;  and  by  his  energetic 
hand  was  set  m  motion  every  sprins  of  that  vast  confede- 
racy, which  centred  its  only  real  pomt  of  confidence  in  his 
spirit.  One  of  his  bitterest  enemies  and  ablest  contempo- 
raries, BoUnghroke,  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  after 
the  grave  had  closed  over  him,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
minister  that  this  country  had  ever  possessed. 

As  a  general, ,  it  bas  not  been  the  h.ie  of  Hariborongb  to 
be  numbered  with  the  few,  such  as  Maurice  of  Nassau 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whose  genius 
bas  stamped  its  ihipress  upon  the  warfere  of  their  times, 
and  made  a  distinct  epoch  in  military  science.  He  left  the 
art,  which  he  practised  with  unrivalled  ability,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  had  fbund  it ;  nor  is  there  a  single  change 
or  improvement  in  strategy  attributed  to  his  masler-mind. 
But  if  this  absence  of  inventive  power  may  seem  to  detract 
from  his  claim  to  the  very  highest  order  of  military  merit, 
it  must  not  the  less  bo  remembered  that  he  was  beyond 
comparison  the  moat  accomplished  commander  of  his  war- 
like age.  It  was  an  age  of  fbrmal  tactics  and  deliberate 
sieges ;  which  had  produced  Vauban  and  Coehorh,  raised 
the  art  of  fbrtifVing  for  the  time  to  an  apftarent  perfection, 
and  exaggerated  the  importance  of  regular  fortresses  and 
long-drawn  lines  of  intrenchment.  In  the  system  of  ofte- 
rations  which  naturally  grew  out  of  such  mroumstanees, 
Marlborough  greatly  excelled ;  and  of  six  conspicuous  occa- 
sions on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  penetrated  the  in- 
trenched positions  of  his  opponents,  five  were  nearly  blood- 
less triumphs  of  his  tactical  skill.  In  all  these,  his  success 
equally  proclaims  his  own  superiority  over  his  antagonists, 
and  tHe  vicious  practice  of  the  age,  which,  in  attempting  to 
cover  an  assailable  country  with  extended  chains  or  in- 
trenchment laboriouslv  invited  as  many  points  of  attack  as 
it  multiplied  works.  But  Marlborough  himself^  in  hii  owH 
practice,  adhered  to  the  same  rules  of  defence,  of  which  fail 
success  might  have  shown  bim  the  ftitiltty.  Once  indeed 
after  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  be  broke  thnnigh  the  pe- 
dantry of  rules,  and  proposed  to  Eugene,  by  nasiung  Lisle 
and  Tournay  with  a  corps  of  observation,  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  France :  a  plan  which,  instead  of  consuming 
the  remainder  of  a  victorious  campaign  in  the  siege  of  two 
fortresses,  might  have  triumphantly  ended  the  war.  Biit 
the  bold  proposal  seemed  too  hazardous  even  to  Eugene. 

Each  however  of  Marlborough's  great  battles,  and  of  the 
operations  which  preceded  them,  will  testify  that  his  skill 
comprehended  much  more  than  the  conduct  of  a  war  of 
sieges  and  intrenchments.  The  consummate  adroitness 
with  which  tba  objects  of  his  memorable  march  into  Ger- 
many in  1704  were  eoncealed  from  tiw  enemy,  and  their 
fears  anccesslvely  misdirected  to  the  Moselle,  to  Alsace, 
and  to  landau,  until  it  too  late  to  prevent  his  real 
designs  on  the  Danube,  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the 
most  perfect  efforts  of  military  science.  So  also  may  be 
cited,  with  equal  admiration,  the  singular  and  beautiful 
manoeuvres  by  which  the  battle  of  Ramilies  was  won,  and 
of  which  the  curious  military  reader  may  find  an  ample  and 
lucid  account  in  the  memoirs  of  General  Kane,  himself  an 
eye-witness  and  an  excellent  tactician.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  successes  of  Marlborough  were  gained 
with  an  army  in  which  the  native  British  contingent  never 
amounted  to'  20,000  men,  and  of  which  three-fourths  were 
composed  of  a  motley  roll  of  I>iEt^i^iv^«P9y?liS»^W^ 
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Hessians,  Danes,  Wirtembergers,  anil  Pruuians.  and 
moreover  that  hU  plans  were  in  almost  every  enterprise 
marred  by  the  timiaity  or  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
the  moral  triumpha  of  victory  with  such  heterogeneous 
materials,  and  under  such  heavy  disadrantages  and  dis- 
couragements, must  very  much  raise  our  eitinwte  of 
the  genius  by  which  Uiey  were  won. 

As  a  mail,  it  is  less  easy  to  form  atrue  judgment  of  the 
chsFaoter  of  Marlborough  than  as  a  statesman  or  a  generat 
If  we  were  to  estimate  his  morsl  wtvth  by  bis  double 
Inaehery  to  James  IL  and  to  William  UL,  by  his  tame 
•ubmission  to  the  ingratitude  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  the 
aTBrioe  which  degraded  his  pernio  habits,  he  might  justly 
be  numbered  amon|![  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  there  any  might  in  the  extenuation  which  has  been 
Utempted  for  his  political  falsehood,  that  he  was  no  worse 
than  his  contemporaries ;  since  it  is  the  test  of  true  great- 
ness to  rise  above,  not  to  sink  to,  the  level  of  a  common 
corruption.  Yet  with  all  his  faults,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  there  were  not  wanting  in  Marlborough  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  gmid  patriot  and  a  good  man.  His  ftiend 
the  lord  treasurer  Godotjphin  and  himself  appear,  of  all  their 
oonteroporarieS)  to  have  been  most  flree  from  the  virulmt 
spirit  of  &ction  and  most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  tno 
honour  and  interests  of  their  oountiy.  The  attachment  of 
Marlborough  to  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England  wan  sincere  and  pure;  he  was  unaffectedly  a  per- 
SOD  of  strong  religious  feding  and  practice ;  and  in  these 
respects  the  example  which,  as  a  commander,  he  held  out 
to  his  troops,  and  enforced  in  his  camp,  of  a  piety  without 
fanaticism,  was  as  salutary  as  it  has  been  infrequent.  His 
courage  too,  which  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  faction 
affected  to  doubt,  and  which  in  his  youth  had  been  fiery 
and  impetuous,  displayed  in  his  later  years  the  calm  and 
collected  spirit  of  the  Christian  hero.  In  public  action  he 
was  ever  as  humane  and  merciftil,  as  towards  personal 
enemies  be  was  placable  and  ma^animous.  In  private 
life,  if  we  except  the  slain  of  pusimony,  his  conduct,  at 
least  after  his  marriage  was  a  pattern  of  moral  virtue ;  his 
temper  was  imperturu^Iy  swwt,  gentle^  and  affectionate; 
and  he  was  but  too  find  a  linsbuia,  too  cmDding  a  friend, 
and  too  indulgent  a  master. 

The  principal  bi(^;r^liies  of  Marltxxough  tnd  memoirs 
relating  to  his  campaigns  are: — ],Lediard*8  Life  of  him 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 736).  2,  An  anonymous  Life,  pub- 
lished ih  8vo.  in  1 7 1 3,  and  accompanied  by  a  Life  of  Prince 
Eugene,  evidently  written  by  one  who  had  served  under 
the  duke  and  shared  his  confidenoe.  3,  Dumont  and 
Rousset,  'The'Military  Histwy  of  Prinoe  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  &c  (translated  tnm  the  French 
by  P.  Chamberlen,  folio,  London,  1736).  4,  'Histdie  de 
Jean  Churdiill,  duo  de  Marlborough'  (3  vols.  8vo»  Paris, 
1808) :  a  s^nal  forugn  tribute  to  bis  greatness,  since  it  was 
composed  by  order  <h  Bonaparte,  ana  written,  with  a  few 
axcaptions,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit  5,Coxe*s  'Memoirs 
of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough '  (3  vols.  4to.,  London.  1818- 
19): — a  work  of  which  the  chief  value  consists  in  a  great 
inus  of  original  correspondence,  published  from  the  fiunily 
papers  at  BTeDlwim  and  other  sources.  6,  Brodrick's  '  Com- 
plete History  of  the  late  War  in  the  Netherlands'  (Svo., 
London,  1713).  7,  Kane's  'Campaigns  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  from  1689  to  1712,  &c.  (8vo.,  London, 
1745).  8,  Mitlner's  'Journal  of  all  the  Marches,  Battles, 
Sieges,  &e.  of  the  Confederate  High  Allies,  from  1701  to 
1712,  under  the  conduct  and  command  of  the  Duke  of 
UarlborouB^*  (8vo..  London,  1733). 

UARLCfW.  GREAT,  a  markot-fanm,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  Pjvish,  in  the  county  of  Bucks  and  hundred  of 
I>esboroiq[h.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  Thames,  is  pleasant  and  picturesque.  Its  direct  dis- 
tance from  Buckingham  is  30  miles  south  by  east,  and 
firom  London  about  39  miles  west  by  north.  There  are  two 
wineipal  streets,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  three  smaller  ones. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  handsome 
modem  structure,  which  was  consecrated  in  1835,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  A  suspension  bridge  was  erected 
over  the  Thames  in  1835;  its  span  from  pier  to  pier  is  75 
yards.  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln 
and  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester,  pro- 
duoBs  a  net  mcome  of  172<.  In  the  year  1628  Sir  William 
Boriase  firanded  a  schocd  ben  fbr  the  education  of  poor 
boys.  The  number  of  sidiolars  in  1833  was  twenty- 
fimr,  and  the  sahgecti  then  taught  were  reading  writing. 


and  arithmetic.  The  income  of  the  charity  at  tU  iifiti 
date  was  118/.  12«.  lOtf.,  out  of  which  the  gchmlmutsr  te. 
ceived  a  salary  of  501.  A  portion  of  tlie  remaining ineoiie 
has  been  appropriated  since  1822  to  the  payment  of  i 
schoolmistress,  who  teaches  twelve  poor  girU  to  teal, 
make  lace,  and  do  plain  work.  Besides  the  ibove  there  a 
a  national  school,  supported  by  voluntary  donstioat,  b 
educating  children  of  both  sexes ;  there  are  sUo  the  OiJotd 
Lane  alnuhouses,  and  several  oihcr  benevole&t  tsund^ 
of minw  importance.  (See  the  HaiherBepotii^ffii(^ 
mitrioners  on  Charitiet,  pp.  133-145.)  Tlie  brnn^ba 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  rags  i. 
Edward  I.    Its  ipopulation  in  1831  was  4237. 

(Langley's  Hubnry  qf  the  Hundred  qf  Dabortxf^ 
Deanery  ^  WycQmbtt  Loud.,  1797,  BirtinMiin 
Papers,  &c.) 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  dramatic  vritR  of 
some  eminence,  was  born,  according  to  Halone,  io 
but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.  All  that  is  known  a(  ba 
life  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  lines.  He  vas  enleitd  i 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  took  his  bubelor  <f 
arts  d^ree  in  1583,  and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  Ob 
leaving  the  universi^  he  became  a  playwright,  nd  po^ 
an  aetbr.  His  moral  eharaeter  appears  to  have  ban  bd. 
He  was  kHled  in  a  quarrel  of  a  disgr«ce(klnstun,JBul( 
1593,  as  wpears  (torn  the  register  of  the  old  dmtAA 
Deptford,  from  Anthony  k  Wo(^  and  others. 

The  following  plays  are  attributed  to  him:— 'Dr.?a» 
tus,' '  Edward  the  Second,* '  The  Jew  of  Halts,'  'Timbip 
laine  the  Great,* '  Lust's  Dominion,* '  The  Msssaae  al  Puis,' 
and  '  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.*   The  prevailiiig 
however  is  that  the  three  first  only  are  his  sole  pnanetuu. 

Both  the  matter  and  tbe  style  of  'TambuiUine'itE 
asserted  to  differ  materially  from  Marlowe's  other  compD- 
sitions,and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that* Lust's Doniaian' 
is  later  than  his  time. 

There  remain,  then,  'The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  'TbeJn 
of  Malta,'  'Edward  the  Second,* and  'Fatutus.'  Ofik 
first  little  need  be  said;  fiw  the  text,  Bsitnowatudi,iiu 
imperfect  wpg  of  a  hasty  wmrk,  as  GoUin  Ins  nty  wB 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  received  version  willi  opeU 
of  a  contemporaiT  MS. 

'  The  Jew  of  Malta  *  is  one  (tf  those  eztzaordinaiy  iiqa- 
Bonatioiis  which  imply  in  the  chief  character  a  villainy 
than  human ;  such,  in  fact,  as  was  ascribed  ooif  u  ik 
nation  to  whom  Barabas  belongs.  There  is  a  geoeni 
resemblance  between  Baxabas,  the  'Jew's  doehter,' in  ili 
old  ballad,  and  Sfayloek ;  but  they  are  like,  not  as  iBuo- 
tions  of  each  other,  but  as  representations  of  one  da 
supposed  to  contain  in  itself  malignity  and  avaiiee,  td 
cruelty  beyond  all  comparison. 

*  Faustus,*  which  succeeded  'The  Jew  of  Halta,'iiai'B 
to  which  greater  interest  is  attached  at  present  tbu  fftf 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  Goethe's  *  Fatut' 

Those  who  consider  that  the  'Faust 'of  Germany  is « 
greatest  conception  of  human  invention— who  b^en  to 
a  deep  meaning  lies  hid  behind  all  the  apparent  ab£iitditit& 
and  that  the  morel  influence  of  the  work  is  of  a  higb  mi 
impressive  kind — will  of  course  laugh  at  any  aiiejaf  f 
comparing  the  German  with  his  English  predec^-  ^ 
the  same  time  they  must  allow  that  Marlowe's  pUfii'* 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  attempt  at  portitjingw 
struggles  of  a  man  whose  faith  is  wavering,  tbe  fint  w 
bition  in  a  dramatic  shape  of  that  doubting  sjHril  vm 
has  befen  on  the  ascendant  for  the  last  lour  caitOB- 
Moreover  the  solitary  horror  of  Faust's  death  ftrsoipv 
the  stage-effects  which  tell  so  strongly  in  the  bit  aw  ■ 
the  first  port  of  the  German  poem;  and  itwaaUitf* 
hard  to  show  that  Goethe  has  bonowed  not  a  litUefiM* 

Ei^lish  rivaL 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  must  asugn  the  flnt  |W 
among  Marlowe's  works  to  *  Edward  tbe  Second.'  It  i> " 
prelude  to  the  Shaksperian  *  History,*  and  eontaiu 
passages  which  almost  come  up  to  Shakspa:e*s 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  at  greater  lofA 
may  consult  an  interesting  artide  in  the  *  Quuted; 
which  adds  much  to  our  inliffoiation  on  fb»  snlgect  d  w 
English  drama. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  printers.  msDT  W 
have  b^n  confused  in  Mariowe's  plays,  to  the 
injury  of  various  paaBa^>ei^  which  now  appear  to  be 
though  they  are  in  reality  verse. 

Mailowe  has  been  compared  to^Aschylus:  tiers 
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thing  specious  in  tfae  comparison,  but  it  can  only  be  very 
general.  To  hini  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  first  regular  form 
of  the  English  drama  cleared  of  rhymes ;  and  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  link  between  Shakspere  and  the  Mora- 
lities. '  Faustos '  is  nearly  a '  morality ; ' '  Edward  the  Se- 
cond *  is  a  r^ularly  formed '  history.' 

Besides  his  pUrs  Marlowe  translated  Ovid's*  Art  of  Love' 
and  some  othw  oiaasioal  wwks. 

(ColiieT' A  Htstoryfif  Dramatic  Poetry;  Preface  to  Mar- 
lowe's Works,  ed.  1826 ;  and  Quorter/y  Rsmew.) 

HARL8T0NE.  Sandy,  oaloareous,  and  irony  strata, 
which  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  lias  olayi*  aie  thus 
designated.  (GstnxwY.)  This  mass  of  looks  is  nowbaiv 
so  wall  developed  as  in  Yorkriiira  and  LMCeatmlun. 

MARLY.    ^BINB  BT  Oisx.} 

MARMALADE,  a  sort  of  presfflve,  made  with  nuar 
and  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange  a  variety  of  the  fruit  of 
Cttnia  Bigaradia.  It  is  more  wholesome  when  properly 
made,  m.  when  the  lind  is  soft,  than  most  other  sweet  pre- 
serves, as  the  bitter  communic^ea  tonio  and  stomaohio  pro- 
perties to  it 

MARMANDE.   [Lot  et  Gabohnb.] 

MARMONTEL,  JEAN  FRANQOIS,  was  bom  at  Bort 
inLimousin,  in  1723.  His  parents  were  of  very  humble  con- 
dition, and  he  owed  his  instruction  in  the  lAtin  tongue  to 
the  gratuitoua  tuition  which  be  received  in  a  college  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  His  flUher  placed  him  with  a 
tradesman  at  Clermont,  but  a  love  for  htwatwe  intcfffeied 
with  all  commercial  pursuits.  At  an  early  age  he  became 

?rofBssor  of  pbilosopby  at  a  seminary  of  the  wemardins  at 
'onlouse,  and  supported  his  mothor  and  ikmi^  after  the 
death  of  his  ftther.  An  aoquaintanoe  with  Voltaire,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  some  poems,  and  who  encouraged  his 
attempts,  brought  him  to  Paris  in  1745.  Voltaire  inbro- 
duced  him  to  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  success 
of  his  first  tragedy,  *  Denys  le  Tyran,'  stamped  him  as  a  dra- 
matic poet  Owmg  to  the  patronage  of  Madame  Pompa- 
dour he  ms  made  historiograpber  of  tfae  royal  buildings 
Cffittoriographe  d«*  JBdtimmt  du  Rot),  with  a  pension  of 
1 500  livres,  and  he  also  obtained  the  right  of  publishing 
the  '  Hereure,*  by  which  he  gained  40,000  livres.  He  was 
Ihlsely  sutipected  of  satirising  a  person  of  distinotMU,  and  in 
eonsequenoe  lost  the  'Mercure,'  and  was  confined  in  the 
Baitile.  His  celebrated  Cant**  Moraux — which,  however 
dubious  as  to  their  moral  oharaeter,  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  the  lighter  kind  of  French  writing— fDllowed  his  release, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation.  On  the  death  of  Duclos 
he  became  Historu^rapher  of  France ;  and  in  1 783  he  was 
made  secretary  to  tbe  Aeadimie  in  the  place  of  D'Alem- 
bert  He  lost  his  appointments  and  his  property  on  tbe 
breakii^  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  removed  some  dis- 
tance from  Paris  in  a  state  of  destitution.  In  1796  he  be- 
came member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  in  1797  was 
elected  into  the  council  of  the  antients,  but  this  election 
having  been  reversed  after  the  I8th  FrucUdor  (Sept  4)  in 
tbe  same  year,  he  retired  to  Abbeville,  where  he  died  in 
obscurity  in  1799,  and  was  buried  in  hit  own  garden  by 
Catholic  prieats. 

The  works  by  which  Marmontel  is  ohiefiy  known  are  his 
ContM  Moraux,  his  romances  *  Belisaira*  and  *  Les  Ineas,' 
and  his  *  Mimotrea.'  The  '  Contes  Moraux*  and '  Belisaire* 
are  so  Wiliar  in  an  English  shi^  that  tb^  are  almost 
British  classics. 

MAOIMORA.  or  MARMARA,  SEA  OF,  the  ProponUs 
of  the  antients,  is  situated  between  tbe  Grecian  Archipelago 
anH  the  Black  Sm,  communicating  with  the  former  by  £e 
Dardanelles,  the  antient  Hellespont,  and  with  the  latter  by 
ibe  strait  of  Constantinople,  tbe  antient  Bosporus.  Towards 
the  east  it  terminates  in  the  long  and  narrow gulf  of  Ismid,  and 
towards  the  south-east  in  the  gulf  of  l£iduiieb.  These 
were  lespectiTOly  the  Astaoenus  or  Olbianus  Sinus  (after- 
tbe  Gulf  ot  Nieomedia)  and  the  Cianus  Sinus  of  ibo 
antients. 

The  early  Greek  get^raidienb  mora  especially  ihoM  belbre 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  appear  tohave  been  very  mueh  mistaken 
respecting  the  geneiu  position  of  this  sea.  They  represent 
its  greatest  teogth  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south, 
instead  of  east  and  west,  placing  the  ^uveten  Bosporus  and 
tbe  Hellespont  on  the  same  meridian.  Eratosthenes  how- 
ever is  thought  to  have  possessed  the  requuite  data  for  deter- 
mining its  great  inclination  from  the  west  towards  the  east, 
having  described  the  parallel  of  Amisus  as  passing  Uirough 
thePropontisand  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  lus  making  no  use  of  this  knowledge  is  his  unn'llingness 


to  depart  ftom  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  age  in  whiob 
he  lived.  Polybius  also  seems  to  Have  been  aware  of  th« 
inclination  of  the  Propontis  to  the  east. 

Herodotus  gives  the  length  of  the  fVopontls  at  1400  sta- 
dia, and  its  breadth  at  500  (iv.,  85)  :  he  allows  400  stadia 
as  the  length  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles).  Strabo  (p. 
125,  Casaub.)  gives  1500  stadia  as  the  length  of  the 
Propontis  from  Byzantium  to  the  Troad,  and  reckons 
its  breadth  nearly  the  same.  He  also  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Pytheas  as  to  its  direction,  placing  tfae  HeUespont  and  the 
Bosporus  under  the  same  meridian,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  Propontis  beginning  to 
assume  an  incunation  from  west  to  east,  and  even  then 
tbe  oror  in  its  pontion  reoeived  bnt  a  dight  correction. 

Turning  to  our  modem  m^ps.  thn  Sea  of  Marmora  is 
comprehMided  between  the  puallels  of  40**  18'  and  41*  5' 
N.  lat,  and  the  meridians  of  26"  40'  and  30"  S'  E.  long. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  west  to  east,  including  the  gulf  of 
Ismid,  is  about  160  geographic  miles;  from  strait  to  strain 
in  a  west-south-weat  and  east- north-east  direction,  1 10  miles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  43  miles. 

Its  shores  are  described  by  modern  travellers  as  highly 
cultivated  and  picturesque,  with  a  greater  boldness  of  cha- 
racter on  the  Asiatic  than  on  the  European  side. 

The  depth  of  this  sea  is  in  many  parts  very  considerable. 
In  the  Admiralty  Chart  published  in  1833  we  find  133 
fothoms  about  five  milei  north-east  of  Marmora  Island,  and 
about  the  same  distance  due  north  of  it  no  bottom  at  355 
fathoms ;  from  which  we  may  infer  Uiat  the  Hegth  is  very 
much  greater  midway  between  the  two  ahcHres. 

Since  there  are  no  r^ular  tides  in  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  nor  in  the  Black  Sea,  tlwyare  mueh 
less  to  be  «tpected  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  is  no  periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  it* 
waters ;  but  a  current  sets  through  it  from  the  Bosporus, 
varying  its  velocity  according  to  the  season  and  the  prevail- 
ing wmds,  and.  continuing  its  course  through  the  Darda- 
nelles to  the  Archipelago.  Its  navigation  is  by  no  means 
difficult:  it  isgeneratly  free  fh)mdangers,and  good  anchorage 
may  be  found  all  along  its  northern  shore,  underita  varioaa 
islands,  and  inside  the  peninsula  of  Artaki. 

The  most  remarkable  islands  in  this  sea  are,  Marmora 
(fkom  which  the  sea  takes  its  name),  Babi.  and  liman- 
Pasha,  oceuwiug  its  western  division ;  Papa,  or  KaloUmnOk 
ofT  the  gulf  of  Modanieh ;  and  the  group  called  the  Princes 
Islands,  near  the  Asiatic  shore,  about  ton  miles  south-east 
of  Constantinople.  The  Princes  Islands  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which,  Oxeia  and  Rata,  are  uninhabited.  Of 
the  others,  Prinkipoe  (the  antient  Pityusa)  and  Kalki  (Uie 
antient  Chalcitis)  were  once  distinguished  for  their  copper- 
mines.  Their  scenery  is  described  as  being  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Frank  merchants  of  Pera  and  others  have  their 
summer  residences  on  tbem. 

The  remarkable  peninsula  of  Artaki  was  formerly  an 
island,  on  which  stood  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Cyzicus, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  confirm 
the  historical  testimony  of  its  opulence.  The  modem  town 
of  Artaki.  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula,  and  which 
is  thou^t  to  oceuf^  the  site  of  the  antient  Artace^  it  not  a 
town  of  much  note.  Itis  said  to  contain  about  4000  inha- 
Inlants,  and  has  some  trade  in  win^  oil,  and  silk. 

In  addition  to  Constantinople,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
porus, and  Gallipoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 

Srincipal  towns  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  are,  Rodosto, 
Irekli,  and  Silivri,  on  the  northern,  and  Kemeris,  Kara, 
bouga.  Panorma,  and  Modanieh,  on  the  southern  shore. 
There  is  also  Ismid,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name, 
and  Gumehlek,  at  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Modanieh.  The 
chief  rivers  which  enter  this  sea  are  the  Tchorlu  and  tbe 
latidii,  in  Europe,  and  the  Ustvola  (the  antient  Granicus). 
the  Boklu.  or  Satalderi  (the  antient  .^sepus).  and  the  Mua^ 
Utsh(tiieantiaitRhyndactts},  in  Asia.  There  are  two  other 
rivBTB  on  fim  European  side  which  appear  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance ;  they  are  called  Karasudere  and  Tkdtdwe  in  the 
laige  map  of  European  Turkey,  Vienna,  1629. 

MARMORA,  or  MARMARA  (the  antieut  ^oconne- 
sus),  is  an  island  in  the  sea  above  described.  It  was  early 
celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  from  whi<^  Cyzicus  and 
other  neighbouring  cities  were  supplied  with  materials  for 
their  edifices.  (Strabo,  p.  588.)  More  recently  Cong  taxi  ti- 
nople  has  been  indebted  to  these  quarries  for  the  embel  ■ 
lisnment  of  its  mosques,  fountains,  and  other  public  build- 
ings; but  the  marble  is  now  principally  used  for  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  thoL^Xudoi  apd^^rmeni^^  Jit 
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k  sud  to  hkve  abounded  with  deer,  from  which  arcum- 
ktauoe  the  Greek  names  Prooonnesus  and  its  earlier  appel- 
lation Elaphonnesus  are  said  to  be  derived. 

It  has  a  mountainous  range  uf  moderate  height,  has  rather 
ft  sterile  aspect,  and  is  poorly  inhabited.  Tnie  ehief  town, 
which  is  also  called  Marmora,  is  situated  on  its  south-west 
side,  and  is  built  of  wood.  The  island  has  several  villi^es, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greek  Christiaiu. 

MARMORA,  a  town  of  Asiatio  Turkey,  in  the  prarinoe 
of  Anatolia,  m  28°  43'  N.  lat  and  88*  V  E.  hmff. 

MARMOT.  [MtnUDjB.1 

MARNE,  a  rirer  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of 
die  Seine,  which  it  joins  just  above  Paris.  [Sbinb.] 

MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
hy  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Meuse,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Marae,  on  the 
south  by  Aat  of  Aube,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Seine 
•t  Mame,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Aisne. 
Its  form  is  irregalar.  The  greatest  length  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fismes  on 
the  Tesle  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Dizier  (Haute 
liame)  on  the  Mam^  74  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 

S'  [ht  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  tbe  villue  of  Petit  St. 
ilaire  on  the  Suippe  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Aube,  69  miles ;  the  area  is  estimated  at 
S158  square  miles,  an  area  exceeding  that  of  any  English 
county  except  Yorkshire,  and  exceeding  by  above  100 

Siare  miles  that  of  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Su^ 
k.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  337,676;  in  1836, 
345,245,  showing  an  increase  in  Ave  years  of  6169,  or  about 
8*5  per  cent,  and  giving  109  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  amount  of  population  it  is  very  far  below  the  two  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it  not  very  much 
indeed  surpassii^  the  single  county  of  Essex,  ^e  more 
populous  <tf  the  two.  In  density  of  population  it  is  ftr 
below  the  RTerwe  of  France,  and  below  eveiy  English 
connty  except  Westmoreland.  Chfflons  sur  Mame,  the 
eanital,  is  in  48^  57'  N.  lat  and  4"  31'  B.  long.,  89  mflei  in 
a  oireet  line  east  of  Paris,  or  102  miles  by  the  road  through 
Meaux,  Chiteau-Thierri,  and  Epemay. 

The  department  consists  of  extensive  plains,  or  of  un- 
dulating or  hilly  tracts,  in  which  the  greatest  elevations 
do  not  exceed  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
general  inclination  of  the  surfiiee  is  toward  the  west  and 
north-west  in  which  directions  the  waters  flow.  The  west- 
ern side  of  the  department  la  occupied  by  the  supraereta- 
ceous  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
department  by  the  chalk  itself,  except  just  along  the  eastern 
border,  where  the  formations  that  underlie  the  chalk  crop 
oot  The  mineral  treasures  consist  in  quarries  of  freestone 
Ibr  building,  and  of  atone  from  which  the  best  millstones 
in  Europe  are  made,  fine  sand  in  mueh  request  6a  glass- 
works, and  potters'  earth.  Feat  is  dug  in  oonsiderable 
quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesle ;  about  1000 
tons  of  potters'  earth  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into  the 
departments  of  Meurthe  and  Aisne.  The  millstones  of  this 
department  are  sent  into  the  east  and  sooth  of  France,  and 
even  into  Germany.  About  1000  tons  of  rough  chalk  and 
1500  tons  of  refined  chalk  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Germany.  Near  Vitry  is  a  bed  of  con- 
siderable thickness  of  sulphureous  ashes,  which  however  are 
not  wrought  st  least  to  any  extent.  There  are  several  mine- 
ral springs :  those  of  Sermaire  on  the  Saulx,  near  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  department  are  in  tbe  highest  repute. 

The  riven  aO  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
buhl  of  whioh  the  whole  department  is  included.  An  arm 
ct  the  Seine,  called,  the  *  Canal  Sauvage,*  and  the  main 
•tream  of  tbe  river  itselC  just  touch  the  southern  bttder  of 
the  department,  which  they  separate  fbr  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  department  of  Aube.  The  Aube  has  a  smalt 
part  of  its  course  in  this  department  on  the  border  of 
which  it  joins  the  Seine.  The  Auges  joins  the  Aube.  The 
Heme  enters  this  department  in  the  south-east,  from  the 
department  of  Haute  Mame,  and  flows  through  it  in  a 
channel  the  direction  of  which  btoids  gradually  from  north- 
west to  west  It  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Orne  or 
Oroain  (into  which  fell  the  Saulx  and  the  Ch^),  and  seve- 
lal  other  smaller  streams.  The  Morin,  the  Petit  Morin, 
wid  the  Melun  or  Sumerlin  rise  in  this  department  but 
join  the  Mame  beyond  the  boundary.  The  rivers  in  the 
nar&  and  uorth-«ast  are  the  Aisne,  a  principal  feeder  of 
the  Oise,  and  the  Suippe  and  the  Tesle,  feeders  of  the 
Aisne.  The  inland  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus 
■tatad  m  the  govttnment  returns*— Sein^  3  miles;  Aub^ 


Omflea;  Mame,  102 miles:  total,  114.  None ol teste 
rivers  are  navigable,  and  there  are  no  canala 

The  number  of  government  roads  is  eight:  tli^liad(iii 
Jan.,  1837)  an  aggregate  length  of  364  miles,  to.  us 
miles  in  repair,  99  out  of  repair,  and  27  nnflnished.  The 
princijpal  road  is  that  from  Puis,  by  Dormans  and  Zftmi, 
to  Chllons,  from  which  place  one  braneh  nana  by  8iallW> 
hould  to  Verdun  and  Hetz,  and  from  IhMiee  to  M^eno* 
Mentz,  and  Frankfort  in  Germany ;  the  other  toTitry,  Bv 
le  Due  Naney,  and  StrastMmrg.  The  great  road  from  Vaa 
to  Mesiftres,  and  so  to  Namurand  Li^e  in  Belgium,  pan 
through  Fismes  and  Reims.  Another  road  firom  Paiii  k 
Chtlons  branches  off  from  the  great  road  at  Ia  FertA«iDi> 
Jouarre  (Seine  et  Mame),  and  passes  through  UontminQ; 
and  a  road  from  Paris  to  Vitry  passes  through  C^loiimiitR 
(Seine  et  Mame)  and  Seianne.  Roads  horn  Qi Ikmi  \ai 
to  Reims  and  Lson  (Aisne),  and  to  Areis-snr^Anbe  at 
Troyes  (Aube) ;  and  a  road  from  Reims  leads  by  Ifenaj 
and  Seianne  to  Nogent-sur-Seine  (Aube).  Tha  dcjwt- 
mental  roads  w«re  flroen  in  namber  (Jan.*  1837),  tod  hil 
an  aggregate  length  of  S89  mile^  vis.  113  in  tepsii,  S§m 
of  repair,  and  126  unfinished.  Tbe  bye-ioads  and  piOi 
amounted  to  above  five  ^uaand. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  greatly:  nearly  two 
thirds  consist  of  ehatVy  plains  ooveira  with  a  thin  h^ 
of  vegetable,  often  sandy,  soil,  produ<»ng  good  cn^dpa, 
but  scarcely  admitting  the  growth  of  trees,  ez<«pt  SeaA 
firs,  and  other  trees  of  similu  kind,  which  ha.ve  lately  bed 

Slanted  to  a  great  extent  In  the  sontfaera  perti  of  the 
apartment  these  chalky  plains  are  so  desolate  ss  to  hnc 
incurred  in  former  times  the  reprdachfiil  epithet  of  *Cbia- 
pagne  Pouilleuse.'  The  kinds  of  train  chiefly  collimd 
are  wheat  barley,  and  oats  (in  all  <m  which  the  ptodste  s 
considerably  above  the  averi^  of  France),  and  espeeidh 
rye  and  maalin,  or  mixed  com.  V^etables,  fruit  u  ta» 
lent  quality  (especiallv  tbe  melons  m  Cbfilons),  and  noh- 
rooms,  are  grown ;  flax,  hemp,  and  dei^noBs  jdanu  ai 
pretty  generally  cultivated,  and  the  osier-beds  an  eitanm. 
About  250  tons  weight  of  rape.  Unseed,  or  other  wgetibh 
oils  are  sent  yearly  from  Cbfilons  to  Paris,  Ljnn,  ui 
Reims.  Champagne  wine  is  however  the  staple  prodwiia 
of  the  department :  it  is  distinguished  as  vin  d»  rbfrn 
(wine  of  the  river),  and  vin  de  montagng  (wine  of  the  hilb), 
the  first  growing  on  or  near  the  banka  of  the  Mshk,  tsi 
being  chiefly  white — the  second  at  a  distance  fitni  thi 
river,  and  being  chiefly  red.  The  vineyards  occupy  a 
extent  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  acres :  the  vines  ue 
sparkling  or  creaming,  and  still.  The  propntioa  of 
sparkling  or  creaming  wine  has  much  increased  <tf  hit 
years.  The  best  growths  of  the  vin  de  riviire  are  fm 
the  right  bank  tn  tbe  Mame  in  the  ne^hboorbood  i 
Epemav.  Of  these  the  wines  of  Ay,  Hareuil,  aod  Hn> 
viiHers  nave  the  highest  reputation.  The  best  vin  de  wa 
tagne  are  the  white  wines  of  Sillery,  and  the  led  vineirf 
Ambouay,  Verzy,  Verzenay,  and  ottier  places  in  te  wtdi- 
dissement  of  Reims.  About  three-fourths  of  the  Bpsrklbf 
and  creaming  wines  of  Champagne  are  exported  to  luh, 
Switzerland,  Giermany,  Folana,  Russia,  and  Bnglani  The 
red  wines  are  sent  to  Paris,  and  into  tbe  depulments 
Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes,  and  Nord.  The  woodlands  in 
extensive :  the  chief  trees  are  the  oak,  tbe  birch,  lod  the 
various  species  of  pine  and  fir.  Charcoal  is  made  oea 
Sainte  Men£hould,  and  sent  to  Paris. 

The  meadow  and  pasture  lands  occupy  95,000  to 
acres.    A  great  number  of  horses  are  bred,  but  the  iW* 
ti^  of  homed  cattle  is  below  tbe  average  of  France.  Ihm 
are  numerous  flodks  of  sheep  of  variouti  breeds,  mmn 
English  and  native;  and  the  Tibet  goat  has  beea  bIi» 
dueed  of  late  years.  The  quantity  of  wool  grown  is 
the  average  of  the  depettments  of  Fhmee.   Bees  m  » 
merous ;  and  the  streams  and  ponds  of  the  dqiitaerf 
abound  with  fish. 
The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemealt.  v 

follows  :—  Poi«U»k«. im 

NanM.    -          Sltaatloii.  Sq.U!lea.      1831.  IKK. 

Chftlons         central      627  48,099  48,535  IM 

Epernay          S.W.        818  83,278  85,452  J6S 

Reims            N.W.       685    120,680  123,919  181 

428  34,952  35,812  M 

600  50,067  50.527  131 


Ste.M«n«houldN.E. 
Vitry  S.E. 


3158    337,076    345,245  690 
There  are  thirty-t9iFQ>$<^top3j}r^iatrie&k^@ich  inid»» 
justioeofthepeaoe.  ^  O 
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In  tbo  arrondissement  of  Qt^lons  are  ChSlons-sur^Marne 
(»>p.  ia  1831,  12,413;  in  1836,  12,953),  [Chacons],  on  the 
Maine ;  and  Suippe  or  Suippea  (pop.  on  the  Slt^>pe. 
liie  lone  vill^e  of  Courtwola,  or  Courtisou,  on  the  n»d 
from  ChlloDS  to  Ste.  M^Q^hould,  eonusts  in  foet  of  three 
Villages,  forming  two  par^lel  streets  or  roads,  and  ^tending 
in  all  about  five  or  six  miles.  They  have  about  2000  in- 
habitants,  distinguished  ttom  the  surrounding  population 
by  their  peculiar  dialect,  customs,  and  agricultural  skill, 
circumstances  which  bare  been  the  subject  of  much  aoti- 
quarian  cowecture.  Near  the  village  are  the  traces  of  a 
Soman  road  and  of  the  camp  of  Attila. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Epernay  are  Epemay  (pop.  in 
1831.5318;  in  1836,  54fi7X  [Efk&nay]  ;  Damerie  and 
Bormans,  on  tbo  Marne ;  Orbais,  on  the  Sumerlin ;  Mont- 
mirail  (pop.  about  2000),  on  the  Petit  Morin ;  Suzanne  and 
Gou^vaus,  near  the  Morin ;  Anglure,  on  the  Aube ;  Fdre 
Champenoise  (pop.  2049),  on  a  bnneb  oi  the  Auges ;  Bar- 
bonne,  Vertus,  Avize,  and  St.  Martin  d'Ablois.  Dormans 
is  in  a  district  producing  excellent  wine.  The  inhabitants 
cany  on  a  considerable  trade :  oats,  timber,  and  charcoal 
are  seat  down  the  Mame  to  Paris  and  Ueauz,  and  gypsum  is 
brot^htup  that  river  from  Chfiteau-Tbierri.  Spinnmg  and 
weaving  are  carried  on.  and  tiles  and  pottery  of  good  quality 
are  miule  near  Dormans,  which  is  also  the  mart  for  linens 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Montmirail  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  Bonaparte's  victories  over  the  allies  in  the  hard- 
fought  campaign  of  1814.  Millstones  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  S^nne  (pop.  above  4000  in  1827)  was 
once  a  place  of  greater  consequence.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Bnglisn,  destroyed  by  the  Protestants  under  Charles  IX., 
and  consumed  by  fire  in  1 633.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  raicultural  produce.  At  St.  Martin 
d'AbloiB  millstones  of  inferior  quality  are  produced,  and 
paper  and  cardboard  or  pasteboard  manufaciured.  Vertus 
and  Avize  are  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wine.  F^e  Champenoise  suffer^  much  in  the 
oampaign  of  1814. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Reims  are  Reims  (pop.  in  1831, 
33,971 ;  in  1836,  38,359),  [Reims],  and  Fismes  (pop,  1963 
town,  2110  whole  commune),  on  theVesle:  Cormicy,  in 
the  country  north  of  that  river ;  and  Mareuil,  Ay  (pop.  alwut 
2500),  Avenay,  and  Ch4tillon-8ur- Marne,  on  or  near  the 
14&rne.  Fismes  was  the  birth-place  of  Velly,  one  of  the 
liestof  the  French  historians  :  the  inhabitants  manuiaotuTe 
coarse  woollens.  Ay  and  Mareuil  are  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards, producing  some  of  the  best  wine  in  the  department 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Ste.  M£n6hould  are  ate.  HUot- 
nould  (pop.  in  1836,  3962  tu  the  eommnne),  and  VieDtie  la 
Chfttaau,  on  or  near  the  Aiine.  The  former  is  a  regul^y 
built  town,  with  bouses  of  brick  and  stone,  and  a  town-lull 
of  elegant  architecture.  The  manufactures  of  the  town, 
pottery,  glass,  and  leathor,  are  inconsiderable ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  fruit  is  grown  in  tJie  country  round.  Ste.  MSnllrould 
vas  the  first  place  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  entered  it 
through  the  breach.  Ix>uis  XVI.  was  recognised  here  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vitr}'  are  Vitry(pop.  in  1831, 
6976;  in  1836, 6822),  on  the  Mame;  and  Heiltz-le-Maurup 
and  Sermaize  (pop.  1790),  on  or  near  the  Orne,  or  Ornain. 
Vitzy  arose  Irom  the  ruios  of  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  immediate  neighbourtuwd,  now  a  village  dis- 
tinguished as  Vitry-lerBruI&  This  antient  Vitry  was  taken 
by  Louis  VII.  le  Jeune,  Uom  Tbibaud,  oount  of  Champagne ; ' 
and  as  he  scrupled  to  stain  the  church  with  the  blood  of 
thifteen  hundred  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  he 
ordered  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives to  be  burnt  alive.  From  this  detestable  act  the  place 
acquired  its  surname '  le  brulS,'  or  *  the  burnt.*  The  ill-foted 
town  was  subsequently  burnt  by  Jean  of  Luxembourg,  and 
entirely  ruined  by  the  army  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
A^r  this  last  catastrophe  Francis  I.  determined  to  rebuild 
it,  but  not  on  the  same  site.  The  new  town,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vitry-le-Fran9ois  (not  le  Francais),  or 
Vitry-sur-Mame,  rose  on  the  bank  of  the  Mame.  It  has 
broad  and  straight  streets ;  and  the  houses,  though  built  of 
wood,  are  respectable.  It  was  in(en4a4  to  fortify  the  town, 
but  it  has  never  had  any  better  defence  than  an  earthen 
rampart  and  a  ditch.  There  are  a  considNaUe  number  of 
xnanufactories  of  hats,  cotton  yam,  and  cotton  hose.  There 
are  also  some  oil-presses.  There  are  extensive  nursray- 
grounds  round  the  town ;  and  in  the  arrondissement  stroi^ 
oemp  ia  grown,  which  is  sent  to  Paris  and  the  d^wtmrnt 


of  Seine  Inf&rieure  by  the  Aube  and  Marne.  Sermaise  has 
mineral  springs,  which  are  in  tolerable  repute. 

Hie  population,  when  not  otherwise  speeifled,  is  tliat  of 
the  commune,  and  is  idiieflv  taken  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

The  raanufaetuhnK  industry  of  the  department  is  con 
siderable.  Wool-oonwii^  or  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  the  other  processes  connected  with  the  mann- 
f^ture  of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  flannel  bbnkets, 
merinos,  shawlst  ahd  other  woollen  goods,  and  some  cotton 
goods,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  districts 
of  which  Reims  a  the  centre.  Many  of  these  processes  aro 
carried  on  by  the  workmen  and  their  (kmities  on  their  own 
accotmt.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  factory  system  was 
introduced  at  Reims ;  befi^re  that,  the  same  room  served 
for  the  dwelling-place  and  workshop  of  the  manufecturer. 
Some  linens  and  silks  are  made ;  also  leather,  earthenware, 
wax  candles,  soap,  cutlery,  hats,  and  paper.  The  exports, 
both  of  agrionltural  produce,  especially  com,  wfne,  and  oil, 
and  of  mannfkctured  goods,  are  considerable.  They  are 
sent  down  the  Mame  from  Vitry,  ChfiloDii,  Epernay,  and 
Dormans. 

The  department^f  Mame  is  divided  between  the  diocese 
of  Chftlons,  which  comprehends  the  arrondissements  of 
Ch&lons,  Epemay,  Vitry.  and  Ste.  M£nehould ;  and  the 
archdiocese  of  Reims,  which  comprehends  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Reims,  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 
The  bishop  of  Chfllons  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Reims.  The  department  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Univer- 
sitaire  of  Paris.  It  is  included  in  the  serond  military  division, 
of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Chfilons.  It  returns  six 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  eonsiderably 
above  the  aver^  of  ^anoe ;  it  ranks  as  the  tentii  depart- 
ment in  this  respect.  The  number  of  those  enrolled  in  the  . 
military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  and  write  was 
sixty-three  in  every  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being 
thirty-nine. 

This  department  was  comprehended  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
invasion  of  Gaul  in  the  territories  of  the  Suessiones.  or 
Suessones  (,2ovtairiovts  and  ^avtatrOmc,  Strabo),  the  Remi 
CPilfoK  Ptol.  and  Strabo),  and  the  Catalatini,  confederated 
Belgtc  tribes ;  and  of  the  Tricasses,  a  Celtic  people.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  country  the  Belgic  tribes  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda ;  the 
IVicasses  in  that  of  Lugdnnensis  Quarta  or  Senonia.  Se- 
veral GdHlii  or  Roman  uwns  were  induded  in  its  -limits ; 
as  Durocortomm,  capital  of  the  Remi,  afterwards  called 
Remi,  now  Reims;  BasUia,  perhaps  Baeonne,  between 
the  Vesle  and  the  Suippe.  in  the  territory  of  the  same 
people;  Fines,  now  Fismes,  on  the  frontier  between  the 
Remi  and  the  Suessiones;  Duro  Calalaunum,  capital  of 
the  Catalauni,  afterwards  called  Catalauni,  and  now  ChSlons ; 
Fanum  Minervte,  near  Le  Cheppe,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Vesle, 
and  Ariola,  now  Vroil,  near  the  ()roain,  in  the  territory  of  the 
same  people ;  and  Bibe,  perhaps  St.  Martin  d'Ablois,  in 
the  territory  either  of  the  Catalauni  or  the  Suessiones.  In 
the  down&l  of  the  Roman  empire  this  department  was  the 
soene  of  contest  between  ^tius,  the  Roman  general,  with 
his  allies,  the  Franks,  Butgundians,  and  Visigoths ;  and 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  his  allies,  the  Alans,  the 
Crepidsa.  and  the  Ostn^ths.  The  deftnt  of  Attila  at 
Chfilons  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Gaul  by  him.  Subsequently 
the  deparUnent  beoame  subgeet  to  the  Fkanks  of  AuBtrasiI^ 
and  in  the  feudal  ages  formed  part  of  the  eoun^  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  came,  in  1336,  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  VI. 
de  Valois,  and  in  a.d.  1361  was  formally  united  to  the 
French  crown  by  J^an  II.  In  the  campaign  of  1792  this 
part  of  France  was  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  forces  under  the>duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
French  under  Dumourier  and  KeUerman :  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces 
under  Blucher,  and.  the'  French  under  Napoleon  and  his 
generals. 

MARNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  France.  It  in  bounded  on  the  north-oast  by  the  do- 
partment  of  Ifonse^  on  the  east  by  that  of  Yo^es,  on  the 
south-east  by  that  of  Haute  SaOne.  on  the  south-west  by 
that  of  C6te  d'Or,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Aube,  and  on  the 
north-west  hf  that  of  Mame.  Its  form  approximates  to  an 
oval,  having  its  greatest  length  from  north-north-west,  near 
St.  Dixier,  to  south-south-east  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fay- 
le.Billo^80Dttb»:  anditsgroa^t  bre^l^^yg^^ 
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to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fert^-snr- 
Aube  to  tmX  of  Bourmont,  on  the  Meuse,  48  miles.  Its 
area  a  estimated  at  2420  square  miles,  which  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Devon,  or  rather 
more  than  the  coiyoint  area  of  the  two  counties  of  Wilts 
and  Dorset.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  249,827;  in 
1836  it  wu  256,969,  •bowing  an  increase  in  fln  yaan  at 
6142,  or  ibont  2*5pBT  oent,  and  giving  about  106  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  and  in 
density  of  ^pulation  it  is  to  tbe  average  of  the  French  de- 
partments in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,  and  fiills  very  ikr 
iwlow  the  Eug^h  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  Chaumom,  the  capital,  is  in  48°  7'  N.  lat  and  5"  9'  £. 
loDg^  135  miles  in  a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or 
1 48  miles  by  tbe  road  through  Provina,  Troyes,  and  Bar-sur- 
Aube. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts.  The  heights  of  Langrea  and 
theFaueiUes  mountains,  which  constitute  a  continuous  range, 
and  fbrm  part  of  the  chain  that  unites  the  C^vennes  with 
the  Vo^es,  cross  the  department  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion near  the  louthieastem  boundary.  Lateral  branches 
fhnn  this  main  range  run  to  the  north-west,  separating  the 
valleys  watered  1^  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Seine ;  and  near  tbe  eastern  cxtremi^  of  ifae  depart- 
nient  a  more  important  lateral  branch  runs  in  a  northern 
direction,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  ftom  that  of 
tbe  Seine.  The  summits  of  the  main  ridge  are  not  very 
lofty,  scarcely  rising  in  any  instance  to  more  than  1600  feet. 
The  strata  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  sali- 
ferous  sandstone  occupy  tbe  whole  of  the  department.  The 
mineral  treasures  are,  iron  in  abundance  in  the  centre  and 
northern  parts ;  freestone,  which  bears  a  fine  polish,  whet- 
straes,  gypsum,  brick  earth,  fitllers'  earth,  and  marl.  There 
are  many  turf-jnts,  and  sevm!  mineral  springs,  of  which 
those  of  Boutfoonne-le»-Bains  an  in  the  highest  repute. 
The  beighto  of  Luigres  with  the  Fftuoilles,  and  tba  prinajMl 
latml  branch  from  them,  divide  the  department  between 
the  three  great  slopes,  the  Western  or  oceanic,  the  Rhenish, 
aiidthellediterranean.  [Fraitcb.]  The  central,  northern, 
and  western  parts  belong  to  the  oceanic  slope,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Most  of  tbe  streams 
which  water  this  part  rise  on  the  north-western  slope  of 
the  heights  of  Langres,  and  have  a  north-western  course. 
The  source  of  the  Ource,  one  of  the  earUer  feeders  of  the 
Seine,  is  just  within  the  western  boundary ;  next  to  it  are 
those  of  the  Aube,  and  its  feeder  the  Aujon ;  and  then  those 
of  the  M ame  with  its  feeders,  the  Sure,  tbe  Treyre,  and  the 
Rognon.  The  Mame,  the  moat  important  of  ttuse  streams, 
flows  throng  the  depsrtment  in  nearly  its  whoie  length, 
receiving  by  the  way  iba  abov»-nientioned  tributaries,  and 
becoming  navinble  Jnst  beftre  it  quits  the  department. 
Hie  Blane,  anower  faribntary  the  Mame,  rises  at  ths  fbot 
of  the  heights  of  Langres,  and  waters  the  western  side  of 
the  department,  but  does  not  join  the  Mame  withhi  the 
boundary.  The  Voire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aube,  waters  the 
north-western  parts.  The  eastern  side  of  the  department 
belongs  to  the  Rheni^  slope,  and  is  comprehended  in  the 
basin  of  the  Meuse,  which  has  its  source  and  a  small  part 
of  its  course  within  the  boundary.  The  sonth-eaatern  part 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  slope,  and  is  comprehended 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  watered  by  theVii^eane, 
the  Saulon,  and  tbe  Amance,  feeders  of  the  Sadne,  which 
rise  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  tbe  heights  of  Langres. 
There  are  few  lakes  or  poolsi  the  mUy  marshes  are  in  some 
parts  of  the  vaUeys  of  the  Meuse  and  tlie  Amance.  The 
only  inland  navigation  is  that  of  the  Meuus^  about  seven  or 
eisnt  miles  Icmg. 

There  are  omy  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  253  miles ;  vix.  1 74  in  re- 
pair, 78  milra  out  of  repair,  and  1  mile  unfinished.  The 

Srincipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  BAle,  which  enters  the 
apartment  on  tbe  west  and  passes  south-east  through 
Chaumont,  Langres,  and  Fay-le-Billot  The  road  from 
Paris  to  Bar-le-Duo  and  Straaboui^  just  crosses  the  northern 
comer  of  the  department  through  8l  Dizier,  ftom  whence 
a  road  follows  the  valley  of  tbe  Mame  through  Joinvil  le  and 
Vignory  to  Ghaumont.  A  road  from  Langres  leads  to  Dijon 
(Cote  d'Or),  sending  off  a  Iffanoh  road  by  the  way  to  Gray 
(Haute  Sadne)  and  Besanfon  (Doubs) :  another  road  from 
Imgres  leads  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  to  Neufchfi- 
teau  (Yowes) ;  and  a  road  fhim  Troyes  (Anbe)  to  Toul  and 
Nancy  (Meurthe)  enuses  the  department  through  Doulevant 


and  Joinvilla.  Tbon  are  several  departmental  roads,  of 
which  about  136  miles  are  in  repair.  There  are  agieit 
number  of  bye-roads  and  paths,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
above  4000  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  much,  but  is  on  tbe 
whole  fertile :  the  v^etable  soil  rests  ehiefly  on  a  odcueou 
snhsoiL  lliere  are  fbrtile  plains,  beanttftil  vallns,  md 
well  wooded  heights ;  with  bwe  and  there  naked  mm  bsma 
rooks.  Agriculture  has  undergone  eonaideraUe  impRm- 
ment ;  tM  marshes  and  other  tnots  previonsly  nncolti- 
vated  have  been  for  the  most  part  turned  to  good  account. 
More  than  half  the  soil  of  the  department  is  un&r  tiw  plough. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  and  of  buckwheat  grown,  though  be 
low  the  avenge  of  the  departmentsof  France  if  quantity  sloiie 
be  considered,  is  considerably  above  tbe  average  if  taken  in 
relation  to  the  population ;  theqnantity  of  rye  and  maslio,  and 
of  potatoes,  is  far  below  the  average,  however  regarded ;  that 
of  barley  and  of  oats  nearly  twice  tbe  average.  Pube,  rape, 
and  mustard  are  grown ;  together  with  a  considerable  qn«D- 
'  tity  of  gentian  and  other  medical  herbs.  Walnut-trees  tnd 
cher^-trees  are  numerous.  The  cultivation  oC  ihe  Tine  is 
an  object  of  considerable  attention:  the  vineyards  com 
32,000  or  33,000  acres,  and  are  remarkably  productive.  The 
wines  of  Aubigny  and  Montsaugeon,  on  the  south-esitem 
slope  of  the  heights  of  Langres,  are  red  wines  of  the  Snt 
class;  those  of  Vaux,  Rivi^re-les- Fosses,  and  Praulboy  an 
among  the  best  of  tbe  second  class.  The  gross  lands  odd- 
stitute  about  one-tenth  of  the  department ;  m<»e  than  bilf 
of  them  are  meadows,  the  rest  are  heaths  or  commou,  or 
other  open  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  reared  ia  Jtrj 
great.  Tbeyareof  small  sise  and  middling  quality.  lbs 
number  of  homed  cattle  is  about  equal  to  that  in  tbe  avenge 
of  tbe  departments ;  but  relatively  to  tbe  population  issboTc 
the  average.  Cows  predominate  and  are  considBred  exed- 
lent  milkers.  Tbe  sheep  are  much  esteemed  for  their  flah; 
but  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  not  considerable.  Gosti 
arennmerous;onti^notso>  Beea  are  very  generaUy  kepi, 
and  in  some  places  a  great  number  of  turkeys  sie  resisi 
The  rivers  and  pools  yield  fish  and  crayfish ;  small  gms 
is  abundant;  and  tbe  forests  and  mountains  are  thebsonte 
of  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  roebuck,  and  tbe  stag. 

The  woodlands  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  fbnna  tn 
important  article  of  export  The  chief  timber  is  oak  and 
faeecb.  It  was  estimated  twelve  years  ago  tiiat  above  30,000 
tons  of  firewood,  and  15,000  tons  of  timber,  bothofeik, 
were  yearly  sent  down  ihe  Mame  to  Paris ;  10,000  tonsof 
ship  timber  and  1,200,000  deals,  of  the  weight  of  IS.MB 
tons,  with  2500  tons  of  fir  poles  with  the  bark  on,  were  alio 
yearly  sent  down  the  Mame  from  St.  Dizier,  chiefly  to 
Paris.  The  exportation  of  timber  and  feggots  hom  tbe  de- 
partment has  probably  increased  unce  that  period,  with  tk 
growth  of  the  population  of  Puis. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissementa,  ■ 
follows : — 

Aim  In         PopnUttoa  In 
Nubs.  SltmUoo.      aq.  milaa.      1831.  ]sa6.  Oammmm 

Chaumont     Central        967     84,965     87,271  195 

Langres  S.E.  838     98,422    100,528  310 

Vassy  N.W.  619     66,440     68,170  14i 


2420    249,827    255,969  350 

There  are  twenty-eight  cantons  or  districts,  each  uDdor  i 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chaumont  are  Cbaumont,  dis- 
tinguished as  Chaumont  en  Bassigni  (pop.  in  1831,6104 
town,  6318  whole  commune;  in  1836,  6318  fortheenn- 
mune)  [CuirvoifT],  and  Vlgnoiy,  «i  or  near  the  MstiM; 
La  Peate-sur^Aube  on  dw  Aube ;  Aio4n-Bamis  snd  CM 
teau-Vilain  on  the  Atgon;  Nogent-le-Roi  on  the  Treyre; 
Andelot  on  thoRc^non;  Boiunumt  on  the  Meuse;  and 
Reynel  and  Saint  Blain  between  the  Rwnon  and  the 
Meuse.  There  are  iron-works  at  La  Fert&  Qiftteaa  TQain 
(with  a  population  amounting  probably  to  nearly  XOOO)  ak) 
has  some  iron-works;  and  the  inhabitants  manuiaelnre 
black  calf-skin.  Nogoit-le-Roi  (pop.  231 4  town,  2401  whole 
commune)  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cntleij. 
Boumiont  (with  a  population  scarcely  exceeding  1000}  s 
the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  same  manuBctnre  ii 
carried  on  to  a  considend>le  extent.  The  town  is  deliriit- 
fully  situated,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  oi  tbe  wl^ 
of  uie  Mouse:  it  has  a  public  library. 

In  the  amndissement  ttf  Langns  are  LwgrBS  (pop-  ■ 
1831, 5960  town,  746(bf^9C9;^E^  @gfe7677  wb* 
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commune  [Lanorbb],  near  the  source  of  the  Mame ;  Fay- 
le-Billot  (pop.  2321  tovn,  2411  vhole  commune),  near  tlie 
source  of  the  Saulon:  and  Bourbonne-le»-Bains  [Bodr- 
■ONNB-LBs  BAiNa]  on  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne.  Fay-le-Billot 
has  bleaohiog-grounds ;  the  inhabitanta  carry  on  trade  in 
baaket-work  and  leather. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vassy  are  Vasay  (pop.  in  1831. 
2333  town,  2583 whole  commune;  in  1836,  2694  commune). 
DoulevantandSolaronon  theBlaiie:  Smneroireand  Mon- 
tierender  on  the  Voire;  and  St  Urbain,  Joinville  (pop. 
3016  town,  3039  whole  commune),  and  St.  DizieT  (pop. 
A957  town,  6197  whole  commune),  on  or  near  the  Marne. 
Vany.  or  Wassy,  is  known  in  history  for  the  collision  which 
took  place  between  the  retinue  of  the  duks  of  Guise  and  a 
Huguenot  congregation,  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  many 
of  the  latter,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  yarn,  druggets,  woollen  cloths,  nails, 
and  leather.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  iron-works. 
Sonnevoire,  or  Sommevoire,  has  a  small  woollen  manu&o- 
ture.  Joinville  has  its  anttent  castle,  in  which  were  hom  the 
Sieur  de  Joinville,  companion  and  historiaa  of  St.  Louis  in 
his  crusade,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  Woolloi  and  cotton  yam.  and  wonted 
stockings,  are  made  here.  At  Sl  Diiier  the  navigation  of 
the  Hame  commences.  The  timber  and  iron  of  the  depart- 
ment ami  the  iron  of  Uie  adjacent  department  of  the  Meuse. 
are  deposited  in  stores  here,  previous  to  their  being  put  in 
boats  for  Paris,  or  ferwarded  by  land  carriage,  one  part  to 
Paris,  another  to  Flanders.  Boat-buildtng  is  actively  carried 
on  here ;  a  hundred  boats,  each  of  100  tons  burden  on  the 
average,  are  yearly  built.  Nails  and  tires  fbr  wheels  are 
also  manufactured.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  and  surrounded  with  public  walks.  There  is  a  hand- 
some townhall  lately  built.  Two  en^gements  were  fought 
near  this  town  in  1814,  between  theTrench  and  the  allies. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  oonsiderable, 
though  checked  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port. That  of  iron  is  the  ehie£  There  were  in  1834,  71 
iron-works  of  di^rent  kinds,  with  68  ftimaoes  forjuroduo- 
ing  pu-iron  and  124  forges  for  wrought-iron.  Qiarcoat 
was  the  universal  fliel.  A  oonsiderable  quantity  of  fine 
eutlery  is  made  at  I^Dgres.  Chaumont,  Bourmont,  and  No- 
gent-le-Roi ;  nail^  files  of  every  description,  iron  pipe,  and 
ot^er  hardwares;  wax  candles, paper,  leather,  gloves,  glass, 
porcelain,  stockings,  knit  and  woven,  and  some  woollen 
cloths  are  also  manu&ctured.  The  exports  are  manufac- 
tured goods  as  above,  wax,  corn,  wine,  and  timber. 

Tlie  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Langres,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  tsuffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  et 
Vienna :  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and 
the  circuit  of  the  Acad£mie  Universitaire  of  Dijon ;  and  in 
the  eighteenth  military  diviBion.  the  head-quarters  of  wUcfa 
are  at  Dfjon.  It  returns  four  memben  to  the  Chamber  of 
I>eputie8. 

In  respect  at  educatton  this  department  is  one  of  the  most 
advanoeo.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the  three  departments  of 
Mouse,  Doubs,  and  Jura.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  sevenh^-two  were 
able  to  read  and  write ;  while  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  France  the  number  was  only  about  thirty-nine. 

This  departoqent  originally  ooostitnted  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Lingones,  a  Celtic  people ;  and  of  the  Cata- 
launi  and  the  Leuci,  Belgio  nations.  In  the  Roman  division 
of  Gaul,  the  Lingones  were  included  in  the  province  of  Lug- 
dunensis  Prima ;  the  Leuci  in  that  of  Belgica  Prima ;  and 
the  Catalauni  in  that  of  Belgica  Secunda.  The  limits  of 
the  present  department  included  the  towns  of  Andematu- 
aum,  the  capital  of  the  Lingones,  afterward  called  lingones, 
now  Langres ;  and  of  Aqun  Borvonis,  now  Bourbonne-Ies- 
Bains,  also  in  the  territory  of  the  lingones.  On  the  down- 
6kl  of  the  Roman  empire  this  district  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bnrgnndians  and  of  the  Ehinks ;  and  part  of  it  was 
oomprehended  in  the  ooun^,  afterwards  duchy,  of  Langres 
in  Champagne,  united  to  the  crown  a.d.  1179.  Another 
part  formed  a  detached  portion  of  Le  Barrels. 

MARNES  IRISE'ES.  The  French  geologists  intend 
by  this  term  to  des^nate  the  upper  party-coloured '  marls '  or 
clays  of  the  new  red  formation.  In  Germany  these  are  the 
Keuper  marls,  and  in  England  the  gypseous  and  saliferous 
marU  of  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  Nottii^hamshire.  &e. 
I  See  Sedgwick  on '  Magnesian  Limestone^*  niGeol.  TVwu, ; 
Murdiison's  SUurian  ^fem,  &o.> 
P.  G,  No.  909. 


MAR.OCCO,  called  by  the  natives  MogL'rib-el-acsit  'the 
forthest  west*),  or  briefly  Mogh'rib,  whence  the  inhabitants 
are  called  Moghribins,  is  an  empire  in  Northern  Africa, 
which  extends  from  south  to  north  between  27°  and  36^  N. 
lat.,  the  most  northern  districts  forming  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  fiom  east  to  west  between 

20^  and  11°  30'  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  north-west  and  west  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  on  the  Sahara,  and  on  the  east  on 
Algiers.  Its  snrfoee  is  estimated  by  Grabei^  at  274,000 
square  miles,  or  about  50,000  square  miles  more  than  that 
of  France. 

Suffaee  and  Soil ;  Coatt. — The  surface  of  this  extensive 
country  is  extremely  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  plains, 
and  valleys.  The  Atlas  traverses  it  in  its  greatest  length, 
running,  at  some  distance  from  its  southern  and  eastern 
boundary,  from  Cape  Nun  on  the  A-tlantic  Ocean,  to  Cape 
dell*  Acqua,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mulwia,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  general  direction  of  the  Atlas  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east;  south  of  32°  it  is  called  the  Greater 
Atla8.andnorthofittheLesBer  Atlas.  [Atlas.]  The  Greater 
Atlas,  towards  ite  southern  extremity,  consists  of  two  ranges, 
both  beginning  near  the  Atlantic;  the  southern,  commenc- 
ing atCkpe  Nun  (south  of  29°),  is  called  Mount  Adrar,  and 
the  nwthem.  commencing  at  Cape  Gber  (south  of  31°),  or 
Ras  Aferni,  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bebauan.  The  two 
ranges  unite  about  3l°N.  lat,  and  about  100  miles  fhim 
tbe  shore.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  plain  <^  Tam- 
dant,  or  Sus^l-acsi.  Both  the  ranges,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Greater  Atlas,  are  covered  with  snow  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  but  probably  none  of  the  sum- 
mits attain  the  limitsof  perpetual  congelation.  TheGreater 
Atlas  is  not  very  wide,  being  generally  traversed  in  two  or 
three  days.  Two  mountain-passes  lead  over  Mount  Bebau- 
an, one  called  Bebauan,  not  for  from  Cape  Gher,  and 
another  called  Belavin,  about  60  miles  farther  east,  which 
connects  the  town  of  Tarudant  with  Fruga,  in  the  plains  of 
Maroeeo.  A  third  pass  is  stated  by  OaiUii  to  lead  from  the 
tovn  of  Tatta  in  Dnh,  or  Daraa,  to  tbe  town  of  Maiooeo; 
hut  it  has  never  been  traversed  by  Butopeaiu.  The  inte- 
rior itf  the  range  conusts  of  ridges  and  vall^s,  and  some- 
times also  mountain-plains :  it  is  well  cultivated  in  some 
parts,  and  in  others  it  serv^as  pasture-ground:  towards 
the  southern  declivity  it.is  nearly  a  bare  rock. 

Between  31°  and  32°  N.  lat.,  and  near  5°  W.  long.,  where 
the  range  turns  more  to  the  north,  and  takes  the  name  ol 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  the  width  of  the  range  increases  considera- 
bly, and  as  most  of  the  large  rivers  rise  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlas,  it  was  thought  that  the  highest  summits  also  occurred 
here:  some  were  said  to  rise  to  13.000  feet  and  upwrnds, 
but  Cailli^  who  seems  to  have  travwsed  this  tract  in  an 
oblique  direction,  on  his  return  from  Timbuotoo,  does  not 
mention  any  elevated  summits,  nor  does  he  speak  of  having 
seen  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  lienor  Atlas.  thouRh. 
aecoding  to  appearanoes.  much  less  elevated  than  the 
Greater  Atlas,  probably  occupies  a  greater  width,  sending 
lateral  branches  to  the  east  and  west,  becween  which  there 
are  fertile  valleys.  Near  34°  N.  lat.  end  4°  W.  long,  the 
Lesser  Atlas  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern 
runs  north-east  and  terminates  at  Cape  dell' Acqua ;  the 
other,  called  Er-Riff,  turns  first  north-west,  then  west,  and 
a^n  north-west,  until  it  terminates  in  the  high  and  moun- 
tainous coast  which  forms  the  southern  shores  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  between  Funta  di  Africa,  near  Geuta,  on  the 
east,  and  Cape  Spartel  on  the  west.  Tbe  country  which 
is  included  between  these  two  lateral  ranges  of  the.  Lesser 
Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  in  Marocoo.  Thoi^h  the  mountains  do  not 
rise  to  a  neat  elevation,  the  whole  tract  is  covered  wiUi 
masses  of  hare  roek,  witii  narrow  vdleys  between  them. 
Hie  whole  coast-line  along  the  Mediterranean,  which  fhm 
Twunt,  or  Tawunt,  to  Cape  Spartel  is  about  3S0  miles,  is 
high  and  rocky.  Level  tracts  of  inconsiderable  extent  occur 
at  the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers  only.  Mount  Abyla,  or 
the  Monkeys*  Hill,  opposite  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height. 

The  elevated  and  rocky  coast  continues  along  the  Atlantic 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  month  of  the  river  El  Kos.  or 
Luccos.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  ooast  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous,  though  a  row  rocky  masses  rise  to  2500  foot; 
the  soil  is  mostly  gravelly,  and  sustains  only  a  scanty  vege- 
tation, with  a  few  trees.  The  river  (wadi)  El  Kod  traveraes 
an  immense  plain  called  M*th^n»r^^l^>^^ThicMi4^ds 
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eutwud  to  the  ranges  of  the  Lesser  AUaa,  and  southward 
to  the  hanks  of  the  rirer  Seboo.  Its  sur&ce  is  partly  level, 
and  partly  travcfsedhylow  raoKes  of  hills.  Its  slope  towards 
the  Atlantic  appears  to  be  gradual,  as  tlM  riw*  make  nu- 
merous bnadi  m  the  plain  and  hate  a  gentle  ooiirs&  On 
iu  western  border  the  sea  has  formed  a  ranee  of  sand-hflls, 

S which  several  small  rivers  are  prevented  from  reaching 
e  ocean,  and  form  along  the  shores  two  lakes,  the  smaller 
of  which,  Muley  Buselham,  is  5  miles  long,  and  the  laiger, 
Bfuija  Ras  el  Dowla  (*  the  lake  with  the  winding  head'),  20 
miles  long  hy  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  range  of  sand- 
hills which  separates  these  lakes  from  the  sea  is  about 
250  feet  high.  The  harbours  along  this  low  coast  are  nearly 
filled  up  with  sand,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  ves- 
sels. The  plain  of  M'shiara-er-Rumla,  though  tbe  soil  is 
light,  is  very  productive  in  corn,  and  contains  excellent  pas- 
ture-grounds. It  is  also  conaeoled  on  the  east  with  the 
fertile  valley  that  extends  east  of  the  town  of  Fez,  between 
the  o&ets  nf  the  Lesser  Atlas. 

Tbe  plains  continue  south  of  the  Behoo  river  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oom-erbegh,  or  Morbeyo,  and  still  farther  south ; 
hut  they  gradually  change  their  character,  and  their  fer- 
tility greatly  diminishes.  Tbe  country  also  rises  from  the 
sea-shore,  which  in  many  places  is  rocky  and  inaccessible, 
end  extends  in  wide  plains  ascending  like  terraces  one  above 
the  other,  the  eastern  being  always  some  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  immediately  west  of  it,  until  at  the  base 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  they  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet  The  inferior  fertility  of  these  plains  seems  to  depend 
more  on  the  climate  than  the  soil,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
a  light  loam.  Water  is  found  only  at  the  depth  of  Irom 
190  to  200  feet.  The  rivers  run  in  channels  several  feet 
below  the  aur&ee  of  the  plains.  Only  isolated  spots  are 
cultivated,  and  there  are  no  trees  exoept  stunted  palms. 

A  range  of  hills,  rising  between  SOO  and  1200  feet  above 
the  plains,  divides  them  from  the  southom  plain,  which 
extends  along  the  base  of  the  Grreater  Atlas.  Where  the 
town  of  Marocco  is  situated,  from  which  it  obtains  the  name 
of  the  Plain  of  Marocco,  it  is  about  25  miles  wide,  but  it 
grows  still  widw  as  it  advances  westward.  This  plain,  which 
IS  drained  bv  the  river  Tensift,  is  about  1 500  feet  high  near 
the  town ;  but  it  grows  lower  towards  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minates, between  Cape  Cantin  and  M(^;adore,  in  a  low 
shore,  genorally  sandy,  and  sometimes  rocky.  In  fertiU^  it 
is  much  superior  to  the  central  plains. 

The  plain  of  Tarudant,  which  is  the  moat  southern,  lies 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Bebauan  and  Adrar  mountains. 
It  appears  to  be  travoied  neari^  in  the  middle  by  a  range 
ofhuu  which  divide  it  into  two  wide  TBtUeys.  The  northern, 
vluoh  alone  has  been  visited  by  SunuMaos^  is  level,  and  of 
great  fertility,  as  tbe  extensive  woods  and  plantations  of 
olive-trees  show,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  uncultivated. 

The  countries  east  of  Mount  Adrar  and  south  of  the 
Greater  Atlas  are  known  under  the  names  of  Draha  or 
Daraa,  Tafllet,  and  Segelmesa,  and  are  ports  of  the  Bilud- 
ul-Gerid,  or  the  *  country  of  the  palms.'  They  have  not  been 
visited  by  any  European  except  CailU£,  who  represents 
them  as  situated  within  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  and  as  con- 
sisting of  valleys  and  small  plains,  enclosed  by  low  and 
sterile  hills.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  also  frequently 
rocky,  and  exhibit  a  scan^  vegetation ;  but  some  parts  are 
outtivated  or  covered  with  extensive  groves  of  date-trees. 

That  portion  of  the  empire  of  Maneco  which  lies  on  the 
•Mt  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  comprehends  the  haain  of  tbe 
river  Mnlwia.  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
cording  to  Oraberg,  the  southern  part  of  it,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river,  eon  tains  some  fertile  plains  or  valleys,  which 
are  good  pasture-grounds;  but  the  northern  districts  are 
said  to  be  occupied  by  two  sterile  regions,  the  deserts  of 
Aduhra  and  Anna. 

ilsoCTV.— The  Mulwia,  or  Muiuya,  which  rises  at  or  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesssr  Atlas,  and  runs  north- 
ward into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  a  coarse  of  about 
400  miles ;  but  as  it  traverses  a  country  which  has  not  been 
visited  by  Europeans,  its  peculiarities  are  not  known.  It  is 
the  only  considerable  river  in  Marocco  which  falls  into  tbe 
Mediterranean.  Seven  rivers  &11  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  most  northern,  the  El  Kos,  or  Luccos,  rises  in  the  range 
of  Br-RiC  and  in  its  course  of  neariy  100  miles  is  used  to 
fertilise  the  adjacent  country  by  irrigation.  Farther  south 
is  the  Seboo  river,  which  rises  in  numerous  branches  on 
the  western  detdirity  of  the  Leaser  Atlas,  and  ia  jttned  by 
several  afflnento  which  daseend  from  the  southern  deelivi^ 


of  the  range  of  Er-Riff.  After  a  course  of  about  230  miles 
it  enters  lira  Atlantic,  near  the  town  of  Mohedia.  Thoi^h  a 
considerable  river,  with  rather  a  large  volume  of  water  when 
compared  with  other  rivers  of  this  county,  its  mouth  does 
not  aflbrd  a  harbour ;  a  bar  of  aand,  a  quarter  of  a  nrila 
from  ita  outlet,  extends  almost  across,  and  ia  nearly  dry  at 
low-water  of  spring-tides.  Inside  the  bar  there  are  from 
three  to  four  &thoms  water,  and  the  tide  rises  seven  or  eight 
feet  The  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  country. 

Bu  Regreb  is  an  inconsiderable  river  running  hardly 
more  than  100  miles ;  but  its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation, 
and  its  mouth  forms  the  harbour  of  the  towns  of  Sal£  or  Sla, 
and  Rabatt  or  Arbat  A  bar,  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  tbe  entrancd',  runs  almost  across  in  a  west-south- 
western direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  water  on  it  at  low- 
water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end.  The  north-eastern 
channel  is  that  which  is  used.  The  tide  rises  from  nine  to 
ten  feet}  insid^  the  harbour  is  sheltered,  and  has  inffieient 
water  fa*  a  frigate. 

The  Oom-er-bwb,  or  Morbe]ni,  the  largest  of  tbe  rivers 
that  &11  into  tbe  Atlantic,  likewise  rises  in  several  brandieK 
in  the  western  deetivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  probahly 
runs  more  than  300  mUes.  In  tbe  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  fertilises  several  valleys;  but  in  its  course  through  the 
plains  it  flows  between  high  banks  of  sandy  day,  and  cannot 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  At  ita  mouth  ia  tbe 
small  town  of  Azamor,  which  has  no  commerce:  a  bar 
of  sand  which  lies  across  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  is  almost 
dry  at  low- water,  and  boats  alone  can  enter  it 

The  Tensift,  which  wat«s  the  plain  of  Marocco,  rises  in  a 
subordinate  range  of  high  hills,  about  40  miles  east  of  the 
town,  and  runs  nearly  ISO  miles  with  a  winding  ooutBe. 
It  is  very  probable  th^  the  mouth  of  this  rim  alio  ia  closed 
by  a  bar. 

Throng  the  tdain  of  Tarudant,  pr  SuMl-acsa,  flows  tbe 
river  Sua,  which  rises  in  Mount  Bebauan.  north-east  ^ 

Tarudant,  and  flows  westward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at 
some  dijitanoe  south  of  the  harbour  of  S.  Oruz,  or  Agadic; 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  southern  boundary  of  tbe  em- 
pire, the  Arabian  chie&  who  govern  the  country  aoutb  tit 
it  being  only  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  of  MaiocQO. 

The  most  southern  river  which  foils  into  the  Atlantic  is 
the  Draha,  or  DaraiL  Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that 
this  river  was  lost  in  the  moving  sands  of  the  S»iara;  but 
according  to  the  statement  of  Wilkinson  (London  Get^ra- 
phioal  Journal,  viL),  it  reaches  the  sea  32  miles  south-west 
of  Cape  Nun,  wh«e  it  is  colled  on  our  maps  Akassa.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  tbe  Draba,  which  rises  on  the  southmi 
dedivity  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  aoutbr«Mt  tuf  tbe  town  of 
Marocco,  must  have  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles;  bat 
nearly  tbe  whole  (rf  it  is  unknown.  It  ia  however  said  tbat 
it  flows  through  the  jnodnctivB  districts  Draba  uid  B 
Harib ;  and  £at  two  considerable  towns,  Tatta  and  Akka. 
stand  on  its  banks. 

From  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  deaeend 
three  other  rivers,  the  Fileli,  Ziz,  and  Grbir.  We  are  not 
further  acquainted  with  them  than  that  they  run  southward, 
and  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  position  of  this  country.  A  great  part  of  the 
empire  is  subject  to  the  alternation  of  the  sea  and  land 
breeses,  and  those  districts  which  he  beyond  their  reach  are 
cooled  to  some  extent  by  the  winds  wbioh  blow  from  the 
mountains.  Frost  and  snow  only  occur  on  the  mountains 
Along  the  sea  the  thermometer  never  fUls  below  SS* 
or  40°;  and  even  in  the  hottest  places,  at  S.  Crui 
and  Tarudant,  it  generally  does  not  rise  above  8^,  and 
rarely  to  90°.  The  seasons  are  divided  into  tbe  dry  and 
wet  The  wet  season  happens  in  our  winter.  Abun- 
dant rains  fall  towards  the  end  oi  October,  vLod  last  for 
about  three  weeks :  these  rains  are  followed  by  some  dry 
weather,  but  they  set  in  again  about  tbe  middle  of  Novem*- 
ber,  and  showers  are  frequent  till  the  montii  of  March, 
when  the  dry  season  b^ns,  which  is  rarely  interrupted  by 
showers.  The  rains  are  less  general  and  frequent  south  of 
the  river  Seboo,  and  also  less  certain,  which  is  probably  tbe 
cause  of  the  inferior  fertility  of  these  district^  as  they  are 
sutgect  to  frequent  drought  Little  is  known  of  tbe 
climate  south  of  Mount  Bebauan,  except  that  tb»  hett  b 
very  great  and  that  the  souths  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas 
has  no  rain,  beine  exposed  to  the  dry  and  hot  wii^  tbat 
blow  from  the  SMara  and  dispme  11^  ftw  vanooB  iriiidi 
ooe»iommy  ri«i         ^.^.^.^^^  GoOgTe 
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Producliant. — Besides  wheat  and  barley,  vhich  are  ex- 
teosively  raised  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  plains,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  and  holcus  sorghum,  or  dhurra,  are  cuUivated, 
specially  the  last-mentioned  species  of  grain,  which  is  very 
prolific,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
cUises.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
sesamum,  hemp,  saffron,  and  different  kinds  of  beans  and 
peas.  The  plantations  of  olive-trees  and  atmond-trees  are 
very  extensive.  The  fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  are  also 
common,  especially  the  fie  and  the  pomegranate.  The 
dale-tres  is  only  eulUvated  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  the  best  come  from  Draha  and 
TaOlet. 

In  the  districts  south  of  the  Oora-er-begh  there  we  lai^ 

plantations  of  henna  (Lawsonia  inennis). 

The  southern  declivities  of  Mount  Atlas  are  bare,  but  on 
the  northern  there  are  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  the 
olive,  carob  (Ceratoniasiliqua),  walnut,  acacia,  cedar,  stunted 
palms,  and  rose-trees,  and  also  cork-trees.  The  timber  is 
fine,  but  not  large. 

Domestic  animals  of  every  kind  are  numerous.  The 
horses  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty,  those  of  the  native 
breed  as  well  as  tliose  of  Arab  origin ;  the  sheep,  which  are 
considered  as  indigenous,  and  are  loppoied  to  nave  spread 
from  tbe  declivities  of  the  Atlas  over  ut  the  world,  produce 
a  wool  not  inferior  to  any  for  softness,  fineness,  ana  white- 
ness ;  sheep  and  goats  are  more  numerous  than  any  other 
domestic  animals.  Goat-skips  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  exporL  Cows,  asses,  mules,  and 
camels  are  also  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
large  uncultivated  tracts  wild  animals  abound,  as  lions, 
panthers,  hynnas,  wolves,  and  several  species  of  antelopes 
and  deer,  as  well  as  monkeys  and  wild  boars.  Wild  hoars 
are  abundant  in  all  parts,  but  most  of  the  other  ferocious 
animals  are  limited  to  the  southern  regions.  Ostriclies  are 
found  in  the  desert  borderiug  on  the  aouthernand  eastern 
diatriels,  and  their  feathers  constitute  an  article  of  export. 
Cranes  and  storks  abound.  The  locusts  sometimes  lay 
waste  tiie  provinces  bordering  on  the  deserts.  Bees  ace 
common,  and  wax  ia  exported. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Morocco  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Metals  seem  to  occur  in  the  greatest  abunaance  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  especially  in  those 
parts  which  surround  the  plain  of  Sua^l-acs4,  where  gold 
and  silver  occur,  but  not  in  abundance ;  tbe  latter  occurs  in 
the  river  Draha  or  Akassa  (A>isaca).  Copper,  which  in 
^trabo's  (p.  830,  Casaub.)  time  was  worked  in  these  coun- 
tria^,  is  still  abundant ;  the  richest  mine  which  is  worked  is 
ccur  Teaeleght,  in  Sus-al-acslL,  but  there  are  others  in  the 
jieighhouihood  of  Tarudant.  Lead  is  found  in  Mount 
Adxar  and  In  IIk  Lesser  Atlas.  Iron  is  worked  in  several 
places;  end  Hum  is  also  antimony.  Roek-scdt  is  also  said 
to  be  ahnnd^mt,  but  U  not  worked.  The  several  small  lakes 
which  lie  along  the  sea-shore  are  natunl  saltpuu,  vhich 
produce  thb  luefbl  artiolB  In  ebundance.  Fullers-earth, 
which  a  oontidwed  not  iafiuior  to  the  English,  occurs  in 
several  plaeea. 

Inliao&antc.— The  populate  of  titis  enpire  is  differently 
estisnted.  Jackson  thought  ttizt  it  amounted  to  fourteen 
milUonSjf^icb  number  is  reduced  by  Gi^ln  Washington 
to  Qve  Of  six  milUoQS.  Graberg  assies  toa  8,500,000  inha- 
bitBJ^  and  states  that  the  population  is  composed  of  the 
fkUiSwAg  nationB,  in  this  pn^tien:— 

Jiaziif^luit  namely, 

Berbers        .  .  .  3,300,000 

Shellubs       .  .  .  1,460,000 

Arabs,  namely, 

Moors,  Ludayas,  and  other  mixed  tribes  3,550,000 
Beduins,  and  others  of  pure  blood  .  740,000 

Jews  .  .  .  339,500 

Negroes,  slaves  and  freemen  from  Soudan, 

Foulahs,  Mandingoe^  &c  .  120,000 

Europeans,  Christians       .  .  300 

Ren^adoes  ...  200 


M00,000 

The  Amazirghis,  or  Mazirghis  [Berbbrs],  are  the  most 
•ntient  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely-spread  nations  of  that  continent,  as  is  proved  by  the 
language,  the  different  dialects  of  whidi  are  spoken  by  the 
tribes  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantii^  as  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaricks  of  the  desert^  the 


Fillelis  ui  S^lmesa  and  Tafilet,  and  the  different  Shel 
luh  tribes  on  the  Atlas  and  Mount  Bebauan.  Most  of  the 
tribes  occupying  the  southern  districts  of  Tunis  and  Algiers 
also  speak  the  same  language-  The  Amazirghis  in  Marocco 
are  divided  into  Berbers  and  Shellubs.  The  Berbers  occupy 
exclusively  the  mountain-region  which  extends  along  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  are  called  RifBns,  from  inha- 
biting the  mountains  of  Er-RiS*,  and  are  divided  into  seve. 
ral  tribes.  Other  tribes  are  mead  over  the  mountains  of 
the  Lesser  AUas  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Mulwia  as  far 
south  as  the  source  of  that  river.  The  Sbelluhs  occupy 
the  Greater  Atlas  and  its  great  branches  Mount  Bebauan 
and  Mount  Adrar.  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  that  their 
languages  are  only  dialects  of  one  language ;  but  the  tribes 
di^r  somewhat  in  their  physical  character  and  in  their 
customs.  The  Berbers  are  nearly  white,  of  middle  size, 
well  formed,  and  rather  robust  and  athletic ;  their  hair  is 
frequently  fair,  resembling  that  of  the  northern  people  of 
Europe  rather  than  any  nation  of  Africa,  and  they  nave  very 
little  nair  on  their  chins.  They  live  generally  under  tents, 
or  in  caves  situated  on  steep  and  nearly  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. They  pay  little  regard  to  tlie  orders  of  the  sultan, 
and  obey  only  their  hereditary  princes  or  chosen  magistrates. 
In  the  plains  they  build  houses  of  stone  or  wood,  but  altrayi 
enclose  them  vritn  walls.  Their  chief  occupation  is  that  of 
huntsmen  and  herdsmen,  yet  they  cultivate  some  paitches 
of  ground  and  rear  bees. 

Ihe  Shellubs  are  chiefly  agrit^ulturists,  and  exercise 
several  trades;  their  houses  are  always  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  tiles  or  slates.  They  are  less  robust  than  the 
Berbers;  their  colour  is  sallow,  and  ihey  resemble  in  some 
measure  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  some  authors  think 
they  are  descended.  They  are  much  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  Berbers. 

The  Moors  are  the  most  numerous  of  tbe  nations  that 
inhabit  Marocco.  Tlieir  language,  which  is  called  Mo- 
^hreh,  or  Occidental,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic;  but  it  is 
intermixed  with  many  words  from  tbe  langusge  of  the 
Amazirghis,  and  still  more  with  Spanish  words.  The  latter 
circunutanee  may  be  ascribed  to  the  emination  of  their 
ancestors  from  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.  These 
emigrants  settled  in  the  towns  and  plains  aXong  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Moors  of  Marocco  are  of  middling  Rize,  and  rather 
slender  when  young,  but  grow  stout  as  they  advance  in 
years.  Their  colour  varies  between  yellow  and  black, 
which  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  their  frequently  mar- 
rying black  women  from  Sudan.  They  are  the  only  nation 
of  Marocco  with  which  tbe  Europeans  have  an  immediate 
intercourse,  and  they  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  tbe 
towns;  they  fill  the  liigh  offices  of  government,  and  form 
the  military  olass.  ptf ooRS-l 

The  Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  those  wiu.  imiSrated 
at  the  time  when  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  dmused 
from  the  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and  Hadramaut.  A  few  families 
live  in  the  towns,  but  the  Beduins  are  dispersed  over  the 
plains,  where  they  adhere  to  their  wandering  life,  living  in 
tents,  and  following  tbe  pastoral  occupation.  They  are  a 
hardy  race,  slightly  made,  and  under  the  middle  size.  Their 
language  is  the  Koreiah,  or  Arabic  of  tbe  Koran,  which  they 
pretend  to  speak  in  its  purity. 

The  Jews  are  intermixed  among  all  these  nations :  thetr 
condition  is  best  among  the  Berbers,  where  tbey  follow 
different  trades;  but  among  the  Shellubs  and  Moors  they 
are  much  oppressed,  and  exposed  to  the  must  ignominious 
treatment.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  seaports  and 
commercial  towns 

The  negroes^  who  are  imported  as  slaves,  frequently 
obtain  their  liberhr ;  and  as  they  are  distingui^ed  by  fide- 
lity, the  emperor  has  thought  it  expedient  to  form  his  body* 
guard  of  them,  which  is  the  only  standing  army  of  the 
empire,  and  at  present  not  above  5000  strong. 

Manufacturet. — As  the  inhabitants  dress  chiefly  in  wool, 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  general,  but  the  mate- 
rial IS  usually  coarse.  In  some  places  however  there  are 
manufactories  on  a  large  scale,  which  supply  articles  of 
export.  In  the  town  of  Fez  the  red  caps  are  mode  which 
ore  ufjed  in  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, besides  ftveral  kinds  of  silk  goods,  especially  scarfs, 
which  are  used  like  girdles,  and  sometimes  are  interwoven 
with  gold  thread.  The  best  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  called 
Cultmm,  are  made  of  silk  imnorted  frum^%rta ;  the  pore 
common  material  is  got  from  l^i|^^^%^wli^ei^>^@u 
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sQkworou.  The  inbabitatits  of  Fez  are  also  dutinguislied 
as  goldsmiths,  jevellen,  and  cutten  of  precious  stones; 
many  of  them  are  also  occupied  in  making  marooco  leather 
and  different  kinds  of  earthenware- 
Tanning  is  veil  understood.  Very  ^o4  leather  is  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  El  Kasar  and  Meki- 
nez.  The  tanyards  in  the  capital  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  leather  which  they  produce  is  superior  to  any  made  in 
Europe.  The  tanners  possess  the  art  cif  tanning  the  ikins 
of  lions  and  panthers,  and  giving  them  a  anow-mdte  colour, 
with  the  softness  (MT  silk.  The  maroooo  leather  of  the 
capital  is  yellow,  Ihat  made  in  Tafilet  green,  and  in  Fez  it 
is  «'ed  red.  Their  briEfat  eolonn  are  considered  inimitable 
in  Europe.  Very  gooa  sole-leatbev  is  made  in  Rabatt  and 
Tetuan. 

Carpets  are  chiefly  made  in  the  province  of  Ducalla; 
south  of  the  river  Oom-er-begh,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  carpets.  They  are  much  esteemed 
fcir  their  colours  and  toe  great  variety  of  the  pattern :  the 
better  kinds  are  very  dear. 

Political  Division  and  Toums. — The  empire  of  Marocco 
is  composed  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  of 
which  the  former  occupies  the  countries  north  of  the  river 
Oom-er-begh  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Mutwia;  the  king- 
dom of  Marocco  comprehends  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  theooanbries  south  of  the  Greater  Atlas  aitd 
Mount  Bebauan,  which  are  considered  as  a  separate  king- 
dom, called  that  of  Tafllet  At  present  the  whole  country 
is  divided  into  thirty  governments,  of  which  fifteen  beloog 
to  Fez  and  fifteen  to  Marocco.  In  the  latter  the  country 
between  Mount  Bebauan  and  Muunt  Adrar  is  included. 
The  countries  of  Draha,  Tafllet,  and  Segelmesa  are  divided 
into  two  other  governments. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spaniards  pos- 
sess Melilla,  near  Ras-ul-dir,  or  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  and 
farther  westward  Albucemas  and  Fe&on  de  Veles,  three 
small  fortresses,  which  have  no  communication  with  the 
interior. 

Not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  Tetuan.  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  lull,  about  half  a  mile  from  a  smalt  river 
(Bbirtil)  which  iUls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  five  milea 
from  the  town:  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour  for 
vessels  of  middling  use.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Spain,  C'rance,  and  Italy,  exporting  wool,  barley, 
wax,  leather,  hides,  cattle^  mules,  and  fruits,  of  wbidh  the 
valley  of  Tetuan  produces  abundance  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved.  The  population  is 
18,000  (Grabei^).  or  40,000  (Semple). 

Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is 
the  Spanish  town  of  Ceuta  [Ceuta],  and  near  the  western 
the  town  of  Tangiw,  where  the  European  consuls-general 
reside.  Tangier  is  built  on  a  hill,  near  a  spacious  bay.  14 
miles  west  of  Cape  Spartel,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by 
three  small  fortrasses.  The  streets  are  wider  and  straighter 
'.ban  in  other  towns  of  the  empire ;  but  except  the  houses 
of  the  European  consuls,  and  a  few  belonging  to  rich  per- 
sons, they  are  all  small  and  meonvenient.  The  Jews  have 
here  several  synagogues,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
church,  the  only  Christian  establishment  of  this  kind 
in  the  empire.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is  limited 
to  some  trade  with  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain.  The  population  is  9500  (Graberg),  or  8000  (Wash- 
ington). 

Along  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  follow- 
ing towns :  El  Araish.  or  Larash.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
El  Kos.  containing  4000  inhabitants  (Graberg  and  Wash- 
ington), has  a  good  harbour ;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  has  16  feet  of  vater  at  spring-tides,  and  spacious 
anehori^-ground  within,  with  water  enough  fcr  frigates. 
Sla,  or  Sal^  and  Rabatt,  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Bu  R^greb,  which  forms  their  common  harbour ; 
they  contain  tt^ther  50,000  (Graberg)  or  31,000  inhabit- 
-ants  (Washinj^n).  Sal£,  formerly  noted  Tta  the  boldness 
of  its  pirates,  is  badly  built  and  partly  in  ruins ;  but  Rabatt 
is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  some  g^od  streets.  Its  com- 
merce is  still  considerable,  though  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
transferred  to  Mogadore,  and  its  trade  with  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seille is  extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
wool,  corn,  and  wax,  and  the  manu&ctured  goods  of  Fez 
and  Mekinez.  The  European  and  East  India  goods,  des- 
tined for  Fez  and  the  northern  provinces,  are  imported 
through  this  town.  Saffi,  or  Asafi,  ferther  soutli,  not  far  \ 
from  Cape  Cantin,  is  between  two  hills  in  a  valley,  and  is  I 


subject  to  inundations.  It  formwly  exported  many  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  as  its  roadstead  am>rds  excellent  an- 
chorage ;  but  since  the  rise  of  Mogadore  it  has  been  on  the 
decline.   The  population  is  12,000,  including  3000  Jews. 

Mogador^  or  Suera,  as  the  Moghrebins  call  it,  the  port 
of  the  town  of  Marooco,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  between  (^pe 
Cantin  and  Gape  Gher.  It  was  founded  in  1 760.  Mo^ 
dore  is  built  on  a  low  shore,  consisting  of  moving  sand, 
which  extends  from  5  to  15  miles  inland,  lAerea  ftnile 
country  b^ns.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  bdng 
straight,  but  somewhat  narrow.  The  Bon^Msns  settled 
here  have  erected  several  laige  bnildings  in  the  African 
style.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Fortress,  and  contains  the  custom-house,  the 

Kalaee  of  the  Pasha,  the  other  public  buildings,  and  the 
ouses  of  Europeans ;  the  other  part  is  only  inhabited  by 
Jews.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  lying  south 
west  of  the  town  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  At 
low  tides  there  are  only  10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  the  hat 
hour,  and  lai^  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  without,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  commerce  of  this  place 
with  London,  Amsterdam,  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  the 
Canary  Islands,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, is  oonsidwable.  The  population  is  10,000  (JaeksDu),  or 
17.000  (Grabe^). 

Agadir,  at  S.  Cm,  ftrther  south,  has  a  good  haihour, 
and  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  tnde,  which  bow- 
ever  was  transferred  to  Mt^dore  by  order  vt  the  govern- 
ment 

In  the  interior  there  are  several  populous  towns,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  Teca,  or  Taza,  on  one  itf  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river,  in  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try, has  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants  (Graberg),  some  manu 
foctures,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Tlemsan  in  Algiers 
(being  situated  near  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas),  and  with  Fez.  Al  Kassar,  or  Ksar,  on  the 
Ei  Kos  river,  is  well  buflt,  and  has  some  manufkctures,  with 
8000  (Washington)  or  5000  (Graberg)  inhabitants. 

Fez,  or  Fas.  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  town  of 
the  empire,  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  is  drained  by  one 
of  the  upper  Ivanches  of  the  Seboo  river.  It  cmtaina  up- 
wards of  100  mosques  and  aeven  public  schools  with  numer^ 
ous  pupils.  The  mosque  called  El  Kanibin  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  that  of  Mula  Driss.  the  founder  of  the  town 
(807),  is  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages  and  an  asylum  for 
thieves  and  murderers.  The  imperial  palace,  with  the  build- 
ings and  gardens  annexed  to  it,  occupies  a  great  space.  Hie 
number  m  persons  employed  in  manufactures  is  consider^ 
able.  Every  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  street ,-  gene- 
rally only  one  kind  of  goods  is  sold  in  each  shop.  The 
commerce  of  this  town  with  the  seaports,  especially 
Rabatt,  and  by  means  of  the  caravans  with  Tunis,  Kahira, 
and  Sudan,  is  very  great  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  owing 
to  the  gr«it  height  of  the  bouses,  also  dark:  there  are 
numerous  extensive  camvansaries,  or  public  inns,  where 
the  travelling  merchants  find  lodging.  The  popuktion  is 
88,000  (Graberg),  or  20,000  (Cailliil). 

Mekinez.  or  Miknas^  west  of  Fez,  a  U^e  town  bnilt  on  a 
hilt  in  a  wide  and  fintile  plun,  has  also  narrow  cnx>ked 
streets.  It  has  many  manufoctures,  e^iecially  of  leather. 
The  imperial  palace  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit  and 
has  large  orchards  and  gardens  annexed  to  it  Hie  pecula- 
tion is  56,000  (Graberg). 

Tefza  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fine  valleys  which  are 
watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Oom-er-begh,  not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  Atlas.  It  has  large  manufkctures 
of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  exported  to  Italy  and  else- 
where.  The  population  is  10,600  (Graberg). 

Demnet  ot  Dimnit  a  considerable  place  east  of  the  town 
of  Marocco,  near  the  base  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Atlas^ 
oaxries  on  a  considenhle  trade*  The  caravans  which  go  from 
Marocco  to  Draha  and  Sudan  here  begin  to  sseend  the 
mountain-pass  which  leads  to  Tatta. 

Marocco.  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence  of 
the  sultan,  is  situated  on  level  ground,  four  miles  south  of 
the  river  Tensift,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  thirt} 
feet  high,  with  square  turrets  at  every  fifty  paces.  The 
walls  are  near  six  miles  in  circuit  but  the  area  enclosed  is 
far  firom  bein:;  covered  with  buildings,  there  being  several 
lai^e  garden^  j\A  open  spaces.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  iu  many  cases,  as  in  Fez  and  Mekinez,  con- 
nected by  arches  and  gates.  Several  open  places,  which 
cannot  be  called  squares,  are  used  asjavket-ritBeii  Hie 
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houses,  which  are  only  of  one  atory,  have  flat  roo&  and 
terraces,  like  those  of  Spain,  and  the  rooms  open  into  a 
coart,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  arcades  and  em- 
bellished by  a  fountain.  The  houses  have  no  windows,  no 
fire-place,  and  no  furniture,  except  a  cushion  or  two.  large 
aqueducts,  which  convey  the  water  of  the  river  Tensifl  to  the 
city,  surround  it,  and  soma  of  them  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  They  are  continued  southward  towards  the  Atlas,  in 
some  place  to  a  distance  of  20  miles.  These  aqueducts 
supply  the  fountains  with  water :  the  fountains  are  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  Uiem  have  traces  ot  delicate  uulpture. 
On  the  south  of  tiie  town,  but  without  the  walls^  is  the  im- 
perial palace:  a  wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  endosiug  a 
space  about  1900  yards  Ions  by  600  vide,  is  equal  in 
strength  and  height  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  enclosed 
apace  is  divided  into  squares,  laid  out  in  gardens,  round 
whirh  are  detached  pavilions,  formii^  the  imperial  resi- 
dences. The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  tessellated  with  various 
coloured  tiles,  but  otherwise  they  are  plain,  the  furniture 
consisting  of  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  at  one  end,  and  some 
cushions.  There  are  nineteen  mosques,  two  colleges  (xc  me- 
drasses,  and  one  hospital  in  this  town.  The  principal 
mosque,  £1  Koutubia,  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  tower,  220 
feet  high,  a  master-piece  of  Arabic  architecture.  The 
bazaar,  or  kaiaseria,  is  a  Iouk  range  of  shops,  covered  in  and 
divided  into  compartments,  m  whuih  the  productions  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufhotnrii^  indaitry  of  the  country,  as 
vikU  as  goods  IVom  China,  India,  and  Sngland*  are  expoeed 
fat  sale.  There  are  some  mantiftctnres;  the  tanneries  <tf 
Haroceo  have  been  already  mentioned.  Capt  Washington 
states  that  the  population  cannot  exceed  100,000,  and  k 
perhaps  not  above  80,000,  indudii^  5000  Jews ;  Graberg 
assigns  it  only  50,000  inhabitants.  Plague  and  &mine  have 
reduced  a  population  which  was  formernr  much  greater. 

In  the  province  of  Sus-el-aos&  is  Tanidant,  once  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea- 
port of  Agadir  or  S.  Cruz.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  plain,  and  its  walls,  which  are  now  in  a  ruinous 
slate,  are  very  extensive.  The  houses  are  low  and  built  of 
earth,  and  each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and 
wall,  so  that  the  place  rather  resembles  a  well  peopled 
country,  than  a  town.  The  inhabitant*  are  iodustrious,  and 
the  woollen  dresses  and  manwoo  leather  made  here  are 
much  esteemed ;  copper  and  saltpetre  are  abnnduit  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  eonuderable  quantity  of  the  copper  is 
made  into  domestic  utensils  in  this  town.  The  popuution 
is  22,000  (Graberg). 

In  this  province  ue  also  the  towns  of  Tedai,  with  1 5,000 
industrious  inhabitants  (Graberg),  and  Tagavost,  wbidi  is 
said  to  be  more  populous.  Fartoer  to  the  south-west,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  village  of  Nun,  50 
miles  ftx)m  the  sea,  with  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  points  from  which  the  caravans  depart  fat  Sudan. 

On  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  are  TaQlet  and 
Tatta,  two  other  places  from  which  the  caravans  start  on 
their  route  to  Sudan.  The  former  is  said  to  be  a  consider- 
able  place,  with  10,000  inhabitants  (Graberg),  but  Cailli£  in 
traversing  this  eonntiy  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  town 
of  this  name. 

Education. — The  Motxs  send  their  children  to  school  at 
the  age  of  six  years.  The  elementary  schools,  which  are 
very  numerous,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  are 
either  private  or  public  establishments.  The  former  are 
called  mesid,  or  mekiib,  and  the  latter  jamd.  In  these 
schools  reading,  writing,  and  correct  pronunciation  are 
taught;  the  children  also  learn  by  heart  some  passages  of 
the  Koran.  The  method  of  teaching  resembles  in  some 
respect  that  of  B^ll  and  lAUcaster,  which  seems  to  have 
ijeen  used  in  the  Bast  from  a  very  early  time.  In  a  few 
schools,  established  fbr  girls,  they  teach  reading  and  wri^ 
ing,  and  some  things  wiiioh  are  eonneeted  with  domestic 
economy.  Boys  sometimes  remain  in  these  schools,  until 
they  know  the  whole  of  the  Koran  b^  heart,  when  they 
pass  fbr  their  fiirther  education  into  the  higher  schools,  called 
m  the  singular  mudersa,  and  in  the  plural  mudarit,  where 
they  are  prepared  for  the  university  of  Fez,  called  Dar-el-i*lm 
(or  the  House  of  Science),  or  other  colleges.  In  the  col- 
leges they  aro  instructed  in  grammar,  theology,  logic,  rhe- 
toric, poetry,  arithmetii;.  geometry,  astrology,  and  medicine. 
Tlie  commentaries  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Koran, 
the  laws,  legal  procedure,  and  all  the  formalities  to  be  ol>- 
served  in  the  courts,  aro  also  explained.  There  arc  three 
dti;frQes ;  students  called  /o/fft,  doctors  called /"AfA,  and  wise 


men  a'lem,  in  the  plural  o'/omo.  As  there  are  no  printing 
establishments,  'calligraphy,  called  gedoel,  is  enumerMe? 
among  the  sciences. 

Commerce. — ^The  Moghrebins  carry  on  a  very  active  com- 
merce with  Sudan  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  with  Egypt 
and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  several  parts  of  Europe 
by  sea.  The  caravans,  when  they  set  out  from  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Tetuan,  Fez,  Marocoo,  and  Tafllet,  generally 
consist  of  about  150  persons  and  1000  or  1500  camels,  and 
are  then  called  a^at ;  but  when  they  have  united  at  Tatta 
or  Akka,  on  the  Draha  river,  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
desert,  they  consist  of  about  500  or  600  persons,  with  16,000 
and  even  20,000  camels.  Towards  the  southern  border  oi 
the  desert  they  oome  to  the  oaaes  of  Touadenni  and  El 
A'rauan.  where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  rook-salt,  of 
which  they  buy  la^  quantities  for  the  market  of  Sudan. 
From  Timbuctoo,  as  a  central  point,  the  merchants  traverse 
the  adjacent  countries,  exchanging  their  goods  for  those 
of  Suaan.  They  import  into  these  countries  rock-salt, 
woollen  cloth  and  dresses,  scarfs,  tobacco,  Turkish  daggers, 
and  blue  cloth,  and  take  in  return  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns, 
incense,  gold  in  bars  and  powder,  ostrich  feathers,  gum- 
arabic,  cotton,  assafGBti(^  indigo,  and  slaves.  Graberg 
estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  exported  goods  at  one 
million  of  Spanish  dollars,  and  that  of^  the  returns  at  ten 
times  that  sum ;  two-thirds  of  the  imports  are  again  ex 
ported  to  Algien  and  Tunis. 

The  caravans  which  go  to  Mecca  ue  chiefly  composed  of 
pilgrims,  and  are  much  more  numerous.  They  depart  only 
once  in  the  year,  and  follow  two  routes.  The  northern  leads 
from  Fez  through  Teza  over  the  Lesser  Atlas,  traversing 
the  northern  districts  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  in  which  latter 
country  it  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  Kairoan.  Hence  it 
passes  southward  through  Gradamis  and  Fezzan  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Kahira,  and  ultimately  to  Mecca.  The  southern 
road  passes  from  Marocco  to  Tefra,  and  thence  through  the 
southern  districts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Gadamis  and 
Fezzan,  whence  it  leads  to  Alexandria  and  Mecca.  Indigo, 
cochineal,  ostrich-feathers,  skins,  and  leather,  with  the 
woollen  articles  manu&ctured  in  Fez,  Tef^,  and  Taftlet, 
are  exported  by  these  caravan^  and  they  import  the  cotton 
and  silk  goods  of  India,  some  Persian  silk-stuffo,  rose-oil, 
amber,  musk,  baluun,  and  spices,  but  particularly  cotton, 
wool,  and  raw  silk.  The  raw  silk  is  cmefly  purchased  at 
Kahira,  and  Graberg  thinlu  that  the  annual  transactions 
of  the  caravans  in  that  town  amount  to  two  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars. 

European  vessels  visit  the  harbours  of  Tetuan,  Rabatt, 
Saffi,  and  Mogadore,  and  export  the  produce  of  the  empire 
to  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland.  The  prin- 
cipal goods  exported  are : — wool  of  good  quality,  which  goes 

grincipally  to  Genoa,  Marseille,  and  Holland ;  wax,  to  Leg- 
om,  Marseille,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  London;  hides  of  catUe 
and  camels,  to  Leghorn,  Marseille,  and  London ;  gum- 
arabic,  whidi  is  inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  Sen^;al, 
mostly  to  Londonand  Holland ;  copper,  to  Holland;  bitter 
and  some  sweet  almonds,  from  Ho^ore  to  Holland ;  goat- 
skins, especially  those  brought  from  Tafilet,  to  England ; 
oil,  made  of  the  fVuits  of  the  elseodendron  argan,  or  aivan- 
oil  (Graberg),  and  also  olive-oil;  archil;  ivorv,  especial^  to 
Holland;  ostrich-feathers,  white  and  grey,  to  England;  dates, 
to  England  and  Lisbon ;  and  com,  to  all  places  where  its 
exportation  is  permitted.  Among  the  less  important  articles 
are  some  manufactured  in  the  empire,  as  scam  of  wool  and 
silk,  red  or  yellow  marocco  leather  slippers  and  shoes, 
the  black  cloaks  of  Tarudant,  and  the  shawls  of  Fez  and 
Tefza. 

Among  the  goods  which  are  imported,  the  cotton-cloths 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  and  from  England  oonstitute 
by  far  the  most  important  articles.  There  are  also  imported 
different  kinds  of  woolleu  stufb;  Taw  silk  and  silk  stuflla; 
colonial  merebondtse,  especially  sugar,  pepper,  and  ginger; 
very  little  coffee  is  used,  but  raucn  tea;  opium,  arsenic, 
mastich,  cochineal,  alum,  bar-iron  from  England;  steel 
from  England  and  Trieste ;  iron-wire,  tin  and  nails,  corals, 
looking-glasses,  knives,  cotton,  brimstone,  earthenware,  and 
glass.  In  1831  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
seaports  was  sixty-four,  and  the  tonnage  3870  tons.  In  the 
same  year  ninety-ibur  vessels  left  the  ports,  with  a  tonnage 
of  5849  tons.  The  imports  were  valued  at  178,000^  and 
the  exports  at  somewhat  more  than  131,000/. 

Goverwnent.—Uhe  goverment  is  absolutely  despotic,  even 
more  so  than  in  the  Turkisltenfpire  1.  thejM^p^an  ipueb 
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uppressed,  and  the  ChiUtiau  metehants  e&pos'ed  to  great 
lossas  by  capricious  ordiumccs. 

(Grraberg  of  Hemsii^  ffpw^to  Gm^o/lco  «  StatitUco 
delP  Iir^iero  tU  Morocco;  JacUson's  Hiitorj/qf  Morocco 
and  Shabeeny ;  'Washint'toL,  in  tbe  London  Geographical 
Journal;  Lompriere's  Tour  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier, 
&c. ;  CailliA's  Travels  through  Central  j^/hco,  &c ;  and 
Somple's  Second  Tour  in  Sjmn,  &c.) 

MARONITES,  the  name  of  a  community  of  Christians 
belonging  to  tbe  Western  or  Roman  church,  and  livine  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  They  are  neighbours  of,  and  allied  to, 
and  in  some  places  mixed  with  the  Druses,  and,'  like  them, 
independent,  in  great  measure,  of  tbe  Turkish  power.  The 
Maronites  occupy  the  valleys  and  fiistneeses  of  tbe  principal 
ridge  of  Lebanon  east  of  Beyroot  and  Tripoli,  and  they 
extend  inland  as  &r  as  tbe  Bekaa,  or  plain  between  the 
Libanus  and  Anti-Iibanus,  where  tibey  are  nixed  with  the 
Druses,  thoueh  they  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  The 
town  of  Zhaui.  in  the  ralley  of  Bekaa,  contains  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Maronites. 
There  are  also  many  Maronites  at  Beyroot  and  Tripoli ;  but 
the  tract  of  count^  in  which  ihe  great  bulk  of  the  Maro- 
nites reside  is  called  Kesrouan. '  It  extends  alon^  tbe  ridge 
of  Libanus  from  the  Nabr  el  Kelb,  a  stream  which  enters 
the  sea  12  miles  north  of  Beyroot,  to  tbe  Nabr  el  Kebir, 
which  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tripoli,  near  the  island  of 
Ruud,  the  antient  Aradus,  on  which  side  tbe  Maronites 
border  on  the  Nosairis,  or  Ansarieb,  who  extend  to  the 
northward  towards  Latakieb,  and  tbe  Ismaeliana,  who  live 
farther  inland  near  the  banks  of  theOrontes.  [Isiiaelitbs.] 
To  the  eastward  the  Maronites  have  for  neighbours  the 
Metualis,  a  tribe  of  independent  Moslems,  of  the  sect  of 
Ali,  who  live  under  their  own  emir,  and  occupy  the  bolad  or 
dis^ict  of  Baalbek  and  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus ;  and  on 
the  south  they  border  on  the  territory  of  tbe  Druses,  with 
whom  they  form  one  political  body,  being  subject  to  the 
Emir  Bescbir  [Druses],  in  so  far  as  they  join  him  when  he 
calls  them  to  arms  for  the  common  do^nce,  and  pay  him 
their  share  of  the  tribute,  which  the  emir  paid  formerly  to 
the  Porte,  and  now  pays  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt  But  in 
tbeir  internal  concerns  the  Maronites  are  governed  by  theit 
own  sheiks,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  village,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  who  have 
great  authority;  and  in  some  cases  to  the  emir  of  the 
Druses,  and  his  divau,  or  council.  The  cler^  are  very 
numerous ;  the  secular  parish  clergy  are  mairiwC  as  in  the 
Greek  church ;  but  the  regular  clei^,  who  are  said  to  amount 
to  20,000,  and  are  distributed  among  about  200  convents, 
follow  the  rule  of  St  Anthony,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience.  The  Maronite  monks  are  not  idle; 
the^  cultivate  tbe  land  belonging  to  tbeir  convents,  and  Uve 
by  its  produce.  Every  convent  is  a  farm  The  convents 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  of  whom  there  is 
one  in  every  large  village.^  The  bishops  are  under  the 
obligation  of  celibacy.  The  bishops  collectively  elect  the 
patriarch,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  who  resides  at 
the  convent  of  Kanobin,  in  a  valley  of  the  libanus,  south-east 
(  f  Tripoli,  where  there  is  a  printing-press,  which  furnishes 
tlio  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  the  Maronite  schools. 
Not  far  from  Kanobin  'is  the  lai^  tillage  of  Eden,  ten 
miles  above  which,  and  high  up  the  Libanus,  is  the  famed 
clump  of  old  cedars,  calledthe '  Cedars  of  Solomon,'  of  large 
dimenwons,  but  now  reduced  to  seven  in  number  (Lamar- 
tina»  Voifage  en  Orient;  Richardson),  not  including  the 
youn^^r  and  smaller  ones.  Dr.  Richardson  measured  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  old  trees,  and  found  it  32  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  whole  clump  of  old  and  young  trees  may  be 
walked  round  in  about  half  an  hour.  Old  oedan  ate  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Libanus. 

At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  the  Kesrouan  is 
the  handsome  convent  of  Antoura,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  papal  legate  and  of  some  European  missionaries. 
Near  it  is  a  convent  of  Maronite  nuns. 

The  Maronites  derive  their  name  from  a  monk  of  the 
name  of  Maro,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  collected  a  number 
of  MlowerSi  and  Ibunded  several  convents  in  these  moun- 
tains. When  the  Monotbelite  heresy  prevailed  in  the  East 
in  tbe  seventh  century,  and  was  favoured  by  the  court  of 
Constaniino))le,  many  Oiristians  who  did  not  embrace  its 
teneu  took  refuge  In  the  fastnesses  of  Libanus,  around  the 
convents,  and  thus  the  name  of  Maronites  was  assumed  by 
tbe  population  of  the  mountains.  This  is  the  account  of 
the  Miuronites  themselves :  others  pretend  that  the  Haio- 


iiites  were  Honothelites.  who  took  reftige  in  tha  Libanui 
after  the  emperor  Anastasius  n.  had  condemned  ud  pro- 
scribed their  sect,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
[EuTvcHiANs.]  Joseph  Simonius  Assemani,  and  his  ftiend 
Ambarach,  better  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  have  defended 
tbe  Maronites  from  the  charge  of  Monothelitism.  Ambarach 
translated  &om  the  Arabic  into  Latin  the  work  of  Stephen, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  concerning  the  origin  and  the  liturgy 
of  tbe  Maronitea  In  1736,  at  a  great  synod  held  at  Mar- 
hanna,  tbe  Maronite  church  formally  acknowledged  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  they  retained  the  man 
in  the  Syriac  language  and  tbe  marriage  of  priests.  Before 
that  time  they  received  the  sacrament  under  both  forms, 
as  in  the  Greek  church.  At  mass  the  priest  turns  towards 
the  congregation  and  reads  the  gospel  of  the  day  in  Arabic, 
whicn  is  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  Maronite  population  is  said  to  be  above  800,000  in- 
dividuals, and  to  contain  between  thirty  and  fbr^  thousand 
men  fit  for  military  service.  Every  Maronite  is  armed,  and 
they  are  all  soldiers  in  case  of  need.  Volney  reckoned 
them,  in  1784,  at  120,000,  but  the  population  has  been 
rapidly  mcreasing  since  that  time.  Their  language  is 
Arabic,  and  by  their  appearance  and  habits  they  belong  to 
the  Arabian  race.  They  are  a  fine-looking  peo^e,  high- 
spirited,  civil  and  hospitable,  especially  towaids  European 
travellers,  and  perfectly  honest  Robbery  and  other  acts 
of  violence  are  hardly  known  among  them.  They  are 
altogether  an  interesting  race,  full  of  vigour,  and  perhaps 
destined  with  the  Druses  to  act  an  important  ^rt  in  the 
future  vicissitudes  of  Syria.  (Jowott,  Light  Lamartine, 
and  other  travellers  in  Syria.) 

There  is  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal  Mount  a  convent  of 
Maronite  monks,  who  perform  the  service  of  the  mass  in 
the  Syriac  language,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  tbdr  coun- 
try. This  church  was  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII..  and 
is  dedicated  to  SL  John.  The  monastery  serves  as  a  college 
for  young  Maronites  who  come  to  Rome  to  study  and  take 
orders,  after  which  they  return  to  their  own  country.  It  is 
one  of  those  exotic  colonies  which  give  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  city  of  Rome. 

The  ceremonies  of  these  Maronites  of  Rome  on  great 
festivals,  their  chanting  in  Syriac,  and  their  curious  musi- 
cal instruments,  are  described  by  the  Abbi  Ricbaj^  in  his 
'  Voyage  en  Italie.' 

MAROONS.  rjAiiAicA.] 

UAROrr.  CLE^MENT,  bom  at  Cahors  in  1495,  entered 
the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Alen^on  as  page.  He  after- 
wards  followed  Francis  I.  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  On  fais  return  to 
BVance  he  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  king's 
mistress,  who  showed  bim  favour;  but  having  presumed  too 
much  upon  his  familiarity  with  her,  she  discarded  him,  and 
he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  her  agency  as  some 
have  believed,  in  1525.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote 
his  '  Enfer,'  a  satire  against  the  lawyers,  and  he  revised  his 
'  Roman  de  la  Rose.'  When  Francis  1  returned  from  bis 
Spanish  captivity,  Marot  was  released,  and  re-appeared  at 
court.  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  much  pleased 
with  him ;  but  as  usual  his  vanity  made  him  too  presump- 
tuous, and  he  fell  into  disgrace.  He  then  turned  Calvinist, 
and  went  to  Geneva;  but  soon  finding  himself  in  an  atmt^ 
sphere  little  suited  to  him,  he  returned  to  Lyon,  abjured 
Calvinism,  and  served  again  under  Francis  1.  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1535.  Some  years  afterwards  he  publisbed  a 
French  version  of  part  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  read  with 
pleasure,  but  the  Sorboone  condemned  it  and  Marot  took 
refuge  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1S44.  He 
wrote  epistles  in  verse,  elegies,  satires,  ballads,  rondeaox, 
and  epigrams.  His  style  has  the  simplicity  of  his  a^ge, 
united  with  grace  and  poetical  fancy.  He  left  a  natural 
son,  Michel  Marot,  who  was  also  a  poet  The  works  a£ 
both  father  and  son  were  published  together  at  Lymt  in 
4  vols.  4to.,  1731. 

MARPURG.  [Mahburo.! 

MARPURG,  FRIBDRICH  WILHELM,  a  very  emi- 
nent writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  was  bom  in  I71S»  at 
Sechausen  in  Prussia.  According  to  M.  Fayolle  he  «u  a 
counsellor  of  irar  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  but  hia  friend 
Gerber  says  that  he  was  secretary  to  one  of  that  king^l  mi- 
nisters; both  however  agree  that  he  latterly  held  the  oiGc« 
of  director  of  the  lotteries  at  Berlin.  Little  more  is  known 
of  his  personal  histtny  than  that  early  in  life  he  passed  a 
considerable  time  in  Ivis— wh'ch  P^^^^^ff  ^  ndt^ 
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tion  of  the  theory  of  Rameau,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
a  slave  to  it — that  his  learning  was  considerable,  his  industry 
indehtigable,  his  morals  exemplary,  and  his  manners  en- 
gaging. In  1 793  M.  Gerher  spent  some  weeks  with  him 
at  Berlin ;  he  then  possessed  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and 
his  conversation  was  witty  and  agreeable.  Shortly  after 
this  he  began  to  show  symptoms  ofmental  ta  wtdl  as  bodily 
decay,  and  died  early  in  1 79S. 

Marpuii;  is  oue  of  the  most  estimable  didactic  writers  on 
the  subject  of  music  that  Germany  has  produced.  To  a 
profound  knowledge  of  its  principles  (says  his  French  bio- 
grapher) he  joineo  a  correct  judgment  and  a  refined  taste. 
*  He  was,  perhaps,'  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  *  the  first  German 
theorist  who  could  patiently  be  read  by  persona  of  taste,  so 
addicted  were  former  writers  to  prolixity  and  pedantry.* 
Among  his  works  are  two  which  claim  particular  notice, 
his  '  Manual  of  Harmony  and  Composition '  (Hmdbuch 
bey  dem  General-bast,  &c.),  and  his  "IVaitfi  de  la  Fugue  et 
du  Contrepoint.'  The  first  is  exceedingly  melhodicu  and 
clear,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  Euclid.  The  second 
would  be  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  fugue  and 
canon  that  has  ever  appeared, were  it  not  lamentably  deficient 
in  method  and  arrangement,  and  also  too  much  devoted  to 
instrumental  music,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  vocal 
kind.  But  in  a  new  edition  of  this,  H.  Choron  has  remedied 
much  of  the  evil  of  which  there  was  such  ample  reason  to 
cornplain. 

Harpurg  was  autltor  alio  of  many  other  works,  all  of 
them  possessing  more  or  less  merit,  a  fbll  and  descriptive 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Oetber's '  Lexicon**  and  in  the 
French  Dictionary  which  has  supplied  part  of  the  fore- 
going notice. 

MARQUE.  LETTRES  DB.  [Peivatsbrino.} 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  were  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  Marquis  Mendofa  de  Canete,  by  MendaSa  de  Neyra. 
who  discovered  them  in  1595  ;  others  coll  them  the  Man- 
dans  Archipelago.  They  are  situated  in  the  Pacific,  and 
extend  about  200  miles  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  di- 
rection, between  10"  30'  and  f  SO'  S.  lat«  and  139'  and 
141°  W.  long.  A  wide  channel  divides  them  into  two 
groops,  of  which  the  south-eastern  contains  five  and  the 
northwestern  eight  islands.  The  latter,  having  been  dis- 
covered by  the  AmericMis  in  1797,  are  also  eidled  Wash- 
ington's Islands. 

The  lai^est  islands  of  the  southern  group  are  Santa  Domi- 
nica, or  Htwaoo,  Santa  Christina,  or  Tahuata,  and  Hood's 
Island,  or  Tihoa.  They  are  about  10  miles  long  from  south- 
south-west  to  north-north-east.  The  principal  islands  of 
the  northern  gronp  are,  Noukahivah,  or  Nouhivah,  Uahuga, 
and  Uapoa,  or  Roapoa.  Noukahivah,  the  largest,  is  nearly 
20  miles  long  ftom  south-east  to  north-west,  and  70  miles 
in  circumference. 

An  elevated  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  traverses  each 
island  lengthways,  and  in  the  larger  one  rises  to  nn  eleva- 
tion of  2900  or  3000  feet.  Tlie  mountains  have  on  both 
sides  hij^h  ofibeti,  which  extend  to  the  ■h<n<e8of  the  sea,  and 
thus  divide  the  lowland  along  the  shores  into  valleys, 
which  have  no  commnnioation  with  one  anotbw  except 
across  the  highlands  that  separate  them.  The  mountains 
in  the  interior  .are  mostly  bare,  rugged,  and  inaccessi- 
ble. The  coast  is  rooky,  abrupt,  and  beaten  by  a  surf; 
no  coral  reef  encircles  or  protects  the  islands,  though  the 
detritus  of  coral  is  abundant  on  the  beach.  Noukahivah  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  which  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest  also. 
The  soil  is  rich ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  clay,  mixed  with  vegetable 
mould,  but  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  bills  it  is  thin,  and 
covered  by  coarse  grass  in  tufts.  There  are  numerous  har- 
bours, and  many  of  them  very  safe,  as  Resolution  Brr,  on 
Tahuata ;  and  the  three  harbours,  Anna  Maria,  or  Tayo- 
Hoae,  Cho-ome.orCkimptroller'sBBy,  and  Hapoa,  ra'Tshit- 
shagolC  on  Noukahivah. 

The  climate  is  rather  warm.  The  thermometer  seldom 
descends  below  64*  or  6S*.  In  May  it  ranges  between  72* 
and  77",  and  in  June  about  80^  mnter  Is  characterised 
by  abundant  showers  of  rain.  Sofnetimes  however  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falls  for  nine  or  ten  months,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  limine.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  eastern  trade- 
wind,  which  blows  strongest  in  autumn.  The  south-west 
wind  prevails  in  winter,  and  the  north  wind  is  frequent  in 
summer.  West  and  north-west  winds  are  nearly  unknowiL 
Thunder-storms  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  and  diseases  are  rare.  The  flruit-trees  are 
chiefly  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  papaw  {Carka  pa- 


paya'i.  The  inhabitants  also  cnltivate  bananas,  p1antaim^, 
sweet-potatoes,  and  tare  {Caladium  sagitii/f^ium).  From 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree  (3fonMpflyiyri/"ffro)  they  make 
their  garments.  The  wild  cotton  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  some  other  islands,  and  the  sugar-cane  is 
abundant,  large  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  To- 
bacco is  extensively  cultivated.  There  are  no  animals 
except  hogs  and  rats.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  common  articles  of  food. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  that  peopled 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  their  language 
and  bodily  conformation  offer  undoubted  proof.  Their  com- 
plexion is  of  a  dark  comer,  but  the  women  are  much  lighter 
than  the  men.  Many  of  the  navigators  speak  of  their  figure 
in  terms  of  admiration,  and  consider  them  as  perfbet  modeU 
of  symmetry.  Langsdorf  states  that  the  measures  taken  on 
the  bodv  of  one  of  their  chiefk  agreed  exactly  with  those 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Later  travellers  do  not  confirm 
such  statements,  and  it  seems  that  the  difference  between 
individuals  is  greater  here  than  in  most  other  countries,  and 
that  the  men  vaiv  in  height  between  four  feet  ten  inches  and 
six  feet.  They  have  carried  the  art  of  tatpoing  the  body  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  any  nation,  the  bodies  of 
distinguished  persons  being  covered  all  over  with  regular 
figures  of  a  very  tasteful  pattern.  The  people  are  canni- 
bals. They  eat  both  the  nodies  of  their  enemies,  who  are 
killed  in  battle,  and  also  other  persons,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  priests,  or  rather  sorcerers.  In  time  of  fbmine,  which 
occasionally  happens,  women  and  children  are  Ulled  for 
food.  They  have  chiefs,  but  they  are  without  autho- 
rity. Their  sorcerers  have  aci^uited  a  great  influence  over 
them,  as  they  believe  in  spints,  who  punish  those  who 
transgresBwhathas  been  determined  bjthe  sorcerers.  They 
have  always  shown  themselves  very  friendly  towards  Eun^ 
peans,  hut  the  missionaries  who  have  bran  among  them 
have  not  been  successful  in  their  labours. 

(Cook's  Second  Voyage;  Krusenstem's  Voyage;  Langs- 
dorfs  Voyaget  and  TrmeU  in  veaiout  Parts <^ the  World: 
Waldegrave  and  Bennett,  in  London  Oeugr.  Jowntd,  vda 
iii.  and  vii.) 

MARQITIS,  a  title  of  honour  used  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Persons  who  have  this  title  in  England  are 
the  second  in  the  five  orders  of  English  nobility.  Ae  dukes 
only  are  above  them.  In  parliament  all  peers  have  tiie 
same  privfleges,  by  whatever  title  they  are  known.  Mar- 
quises in  England  nave  this  privilege  above  earls,  that  their 
younger  sons  are  addressed  as  *  my  lord,'  as  Lord  Henty 
Petty,  Lord  John  Thynne. 

All  titles  of  honour  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  names 
of  important  offices,  or  to  have  denoted  persons  invested 
with  a  peculiar  political  character.  Marquis  is  generally 
supposed,  as  we  think  justly,  though  other  wigms  have 
been  suggested,  to  have  designated  originally  persons  who 
had  the  care  of  the  marches  of  a  country.  [Marchss.] 
In  Germany  the  corresponding  term  is  markgrqf  (margrave), 
which  seems  to  be  *  lord  of  the  marches.' 

There  were  no  English  marquises  before  the  reign  of 
Richud  II.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  a  foreign  marquis, 
the  marquis  of  Juliers,  was  made  an  English  peer  with  the 
title  of  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  this  circumstance  probably 
suggested  to  King  Richsurd  the  introduction  of  this  new 
order  of  nobility.  The  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
was  his  great  favourite  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
was  created  duke  of  Ireland  and  marquis  of  Dublin  in  I3S5. 
But  the  title  had  no  long  continuance  in  him,  for  three 
years  after  he  was  attainted  and  his  honours  forfeited. 

In  1397  one  of  the  illegitimfte  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt 
was  created  marquis  of  Dorset,  but  he  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  title,  and  his  son  had  only  the  earldom  of  Somerset. 
The  title  of  marquis  of  Dorset  was  however  revived  in  the 
same  ftunily  in  1443.  when  also  William  de  la  Pole  was 
made  marquis  of  Snffi>lk. 

In  1470  John  Nevil,  earl  of  NorUinmherland,  brother  to 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwlek,  the  king-maker,  was  made 
marquis  Montacute,  hut  be  was  soon  after  slain'  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  title  became  lost. 

In  1475  Thomas  Grey,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  to  the 
queen  of  King  Edward  IV.  by  her  former  husband,  was 
made  marquis  of  Dorset;  and  in  1489  Maurice  Berkeley 
earl  of  Nottingham,  was  made  marquis  of  Berkeley.  Henry 
VIII.  made  Henry  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  marquis 
of  Exeter ;  and  he  made  Anne  Boleyn,  a  little  before  bis 
marrriage  with  her,  maiehbi^eofi^embroke.  JVilliam 
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Parr,  earl  of  Essex,  brother  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  vos 
created  marquia  of  Northampton  by  King  Edward  VI.; 
and  WtUiam  Powlett,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  marquis  of  Win- 
cbeiter. 

All  these  titles  had  become  extinot  in  1571,  except  that 
of  marquis  of  Wincheiter.  This  title  atill  continues  in  the 
male  representative  of  the  original  grantee,  though  for  a 
century  or  more  it  was  little  heard  of,  being  lost  in  the 
superior  title  of  duke  of  BoUon. 

Queen  Blizabeth  made  no  new  mariiuis,  nur  did  King 
James  I.  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  bis  great 
fiiTOurite  George  Villiera  was  created  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  I.  advanced  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Worcester, 
and  Newcastle  to  be  marquises  of  those  places ;  and  Henry 
Pierrepoint,  earl  of  Kingston,  was  made  marquis  of  Dor- 
chester.. 

Charles  U.  advanced  the  ean  of  Hali&x  to  be  marquis 
of  Hallux  in  1683.  and  James  II.  made  the  earl  of  Powis 
marquis  of  Powis  in  1687. 

A  new  practice  in  relation  to  this  title  was  introduced  at 
the  Revolution.  This  was  the  granting  of  the  title  of  mar* 
quia  as  a  second  title  when  a  dukedom  was  conferred.  Thus 
when  Schombergwas  mode  dukeof  Schombert;  he  was  made 
also  marquis  of  Harwich ;  when  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  made  duke  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  also  made  marquis 
of  Alton :  and  when  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  made  duke  of 
Bedford  he  was  also  made  marquis  of  Tavistock.  There 
were  many  other  creations  of  this  kind  in  the  reign  of 
William  111-,  and  several  of  marquisates  only.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  name  all  the  instances,  either  in  this  or  the  sub- 
sequent reigns.   Of  the  existtng  dukes  eleven  have  mar- 

Juisates  in  wo  second  title,  which  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
uring  the  life  of  the  fhther. 

The  only  marquis  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  a 
marquis,  and  whose  title  ^tes  befbre  the  reign  of  George 
HI.,  is  the  marquis' of  Winchester.  The  other  marquises 
are  all  of  recent  creation,  though  most  of  them  are  old  peers 
under  infbrior  titles.  * 

The  title  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  Scotiand 
till  1599,  when  marquises  of  Huntley  and  Hamilton  wen 
created. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
enter  into  a  mutual  engagement,  iu  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  lawsof  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  to  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Marriage  is  treated  as  a  civil  contract  even  hy  those 
Christians  who  ^rard  it  as  a  sacrament,  and  as  ty^cal  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  church.  The  religions  char 
racter  of  the  transaction  does  not  attach  until  then  has 
been  a  complete  civil  contract,  binding  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  marriage  is  contracted. 
Ihe  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  in  regulating  and 
prohibiting  marriages  is  therefore  not  affected  by  the  super- 
mduced  ^igious  cluuraeter. 

Among  ftotestMits  marriage  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrament,  yet  in  most  Protestant  countries  the  en- 
trance into  the  marriage  state  has  continued  to  he  accom- 
panied with  reUgious  observances.  These  are  not  however 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  valid  marriage,  any  further 
than  the  sovereign  power  may  have  chosen  to  annex  them 
to^  and  incorporate  tnern  with,  the  civil  contract. 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  persons  living  together  who  were  not  known 
to  be  married,  and  also  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  evi- 
dence of  marriage,  where  really  contracted,  it  became  usual 
to  make  the  marriage  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled people,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  upon  their  union,  except  when  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  married  before,  in  which  case  no  nuptial  benediction 
was  antiently  pronounced,  the  benediction  once  received  by 
one  party  being  considered  sufficient  to  hallow  the  union  as 
to  both,  unless  by  the  distinction  it  was  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  second  marriages,  though  tolerated,  were  not 
sanctioned  hy  the  church.  So  late  however  as  the  twelfth 
century,  in  a  decretal  epistle  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  pope  says, '  We  understand  from  your  letter 
that  a  man  and  woman  mutually  accepted  one  another  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  priest,  and  without  the  observance 
ef  those  solemnities  which  the  Anglican  church  is  wont  to 
observe,  and  that  before  consummation  of  this  marriage  he 
bad  contracted  marriage  with  another  woman,  ana  eon- 
sumouted  that  marriage.  We  think  right  to  answer,  that 
if  the  man  and  the  first  woman  aoeepted  one  aaother  de  jna. 


sent),  saying  one  to  another,  "I  accept  thee  as  mine,  and  I 
accept  thee  as  mine,"  although  the  wonted  solemnities  were 
not  observed,  and  although  the  first  marriage  was  not  con- 
summated, yet  the  woman  ought  to  be  restored  to  h«r  hu»- 
band ;  since  afker  sneh  consent  he  neither  should  nor  eonld 
marry  another.* 

Private  marriages,  designated  dandettine  marriages  by 
the  clergy,  continued  to  be  valid  till  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which,  after  anathematizing  those  who  should  say  that 
private  marriages  theretofore  contracted  hy  the  sole  consent 
of  the  parties  were  void,  decreed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  ct 
56  prelates,  that  thenceforward  all  marriages  not  contracted 
in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  should 
be  void.  This  decree,  being  considered  as  a  usurpation  upon 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  alone  can  prescribe 
whether  any  and  what  formalities  shall  be  required  to  be 
added  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  ordw  to  constitute 
a  valid  marriage,  has  never  been  received  in  France  and 
some  other  Catitolic  countries. 

A  raarria^  was  obndeatine  if  oontraoted  otherwise  than 
in  pnbUc  that  is,  in  ikoieeoclesiB;  and  it  was  called  an  irre- 
gtUar  marriage  if  it  was  clandestine,  or  if,  thou^  not  dan- 
destine,  it wascontractedwitboutthe benediction ofa  priest 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rubric,  the  int^ention  of 
a  priest  having  latterly  been  required  in  all  eases,  even 
though  one  of  the  parties  were  a  widower  or  a  widow. 
Clanaestinity  and  irregularity  subjected  the  parties  to  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  out  did  not  afiect  the  validity  of  the 
marriage. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  had  no  force  in  Eng- 
land. A  marriage  by  mere  consent  of  parties,  until  the 
passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  in  1 753,  constituted  a  binding 
engaffement ;  though  if  application  were  made  to  the  eede- 
siastioal  courts  for  letters  of  admmisttatioQ,  Sec,  under  a 
title  derived  through  such  irregular  marriage,  those  courts 
sometimes  showea  thrir  resentment  of  the  irregularity  by 
refusing  their  astiistance,  more  especially  where  the  non- 
compliance with  the  usual  forraatities  could  be  traced  to 
disaffection  to  the  Estabh^ihed  Church.  What  the  formalities 
required  by  the  Church  before  the  Marruge  Acts  were^it  is 
now  immaterial  to  consider.  Such  of  them  as  are  not  in- 
corporated into  any  of  the  Marriage  Acts,  are  now  of  no 
force  for  any  purpose. 

To  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  as  well  before  as  sinoe  the 
Marriage  Acts,  it  is  necessary,  Ist,  that  there  should  be  two 
persons  capable  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  to  each  other ;  2ndly,  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
standin  thatrelation ;  and  Srdly,  that  they  should  have  con- 
tracted with  one  another  to  stand  in  that  relatioo. 

1.  Tbecapaoityofstandingintherelationof  husband  and 
wife  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  there  should  be 
no  natural  or  le^al  disability.  Total  and  permanent  disa- 
bility on  either  side  to  consummate  marriage  will  render  the 
contract  void.  Temporary  disability  from  disease  does 
not  affect  the  validity  of  a  marriage.  Temporary  disability 
from  defect  of  age  does  not  invandate  the  marriage,  but  it 
leaves  the  party  or  parties  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  to  confirm 
such  premature  union  on  attaining  the  age  of  consent, 
which  for  males  is  14,  and  for  females  12.  Befbr»the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  tenures,  when  the  lords  were  entitled  to  sell 
the  marriages  of  their  male  and  female  wards,  inikntine 
marriages  were  very  common,  fathers  being  anxious  to  pre- 
vent wives  and  husbands  from  beit^;  forced  upon  their 
children  after  their  death,  and  lords  being  eager,  either  to 
secure  the  prixe  for  their  own  fkmily,  or  to  realise  the  pn^t 
resulting  from  a  sale.  A  psrson  who  is  already  mamed  is 
under  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  second  marriage  whilst 
the  first  wife  or  husband  is  alive ;  and  sUhough  t^re  may 
have  been  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  tbe  first 
wifh  or  husband  was  dead,  the  children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage would  not  in  England  derive  any  benefit  fhim  tbe  ab- 
sence of  moral  guilt  in  their  parents,  though  in  Erance  and 
some  other  countries  the  issue  of  marriages  so  contracted, 
bond  fide,  are  treated  with  greater  indulgence. 

Near  consanguinity  or  relationship  in  blood  is  a  leeal  im- 
pediment to  marriage.  The  dt^ree  of  nearness  which  shall 
disable  parties  from  uniting  in  marriage  vuies  in  different 
countriM,  arid  has  varied  at  different  periods  in  our  own. 

This  impediment  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  moral 
but  upon  the  phjnical  constitution  of  man.  The  purity  of 
domestic  intercourse,  the  sanctity  of  affection  with  which 
the  family  circle  is  now  united.  wo^U  be  at  an^end  if  ma- 
trimonial connexions  o(^ldbe^^ii^^^n|^u^enbccs 
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and  even  with  the  present  restrictions  iaterinamag«s  in 
thmilies  are  frequently  productire  of  the  most  ii^jurioua 
oonsequences  in  respect  of  mental  and  bodily  health. 

Affinity  or  relationship  by  marriage  is  an  impediment 
arising  oat  of  moral  ooosiderations  alone.  The  extent  to 
which  this  impediment  has  been  euried  has  also  varied. 

The  impediment  to  marriage  arising  out  of  oonsangtuni^ 
applies  in  the  same  d^ree  to  illegitimate  at  to  l^timale 
rdations,  and  the  impediment  resulting  fmm  affinity  is 
created  by  illicit  connexion  as  veil  as  by  maL*riage.  The 
Council  of  Trent  restricted  Ihe  impediment  of  affinity  aris- 
ing  out  of  illicit  connexion  to  the  second  d^;ree. 

2.  Each  party  must  have  the  will  to  contract  marriage 
with  the  other.  An  idiot  therefore,  who  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  the  conjugal  relation,  is  incapable  of  contract- 
ing marriage.  So  is  a  lunatic,  except  during  a  lucid  inter- 
val. But  however  absurd  it  may  appear,  children  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  marrii^  eug^ement  at  seven;  and  though  the  con- 
tract is  not  auolately  binding  upon  them  until  th^  reach 
the  age  of  consent;  still  the  marriage  of  a  child  above  the 
age  of  seven  would  prevent  its  forming  a  second  marriage 
until  the  age  of  consent,  as  until  that  it  oannot  dissent 
from  the  first  marriage. 

3.  There  must  be  an  actual  contract  of  marriage.  This, 
at  common  law,  might  be  by  words  of  present  contract, 
which  would,  without  more,  constitute  a  perfect  marriage — 
or  by  words  of  future  conhract,  followed  by  cohabitation. 

The  unlimited  freedom  of  marri^e  was  first  broken  in 
upon  in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1 753  (26  Geo.  II., 
(!.  33),  the  principal  provisions  of  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Many  of  these  provisions  are 
taken  from  the  canon  law,  an  observance  of  which  was, 
before  this  statute,  necessary  to  constitute  a  regular  mar- 
riage, though  a  marriage  contracted  without  thnn  was  veUid. 

The  restrictions  u|ton  the  common-law  freedom  of  mar- 
ris^  are  now  embodied  in  two  statutes. 

The  4  Geo.  IV.,  o.  76,  contains  the  following  provisions : 
Banns  of  matrimony  are  to  be  published  in  the  church,  or 
a  public  chapel  in  which  banns  are  allowed  to  be  published, 
of  the  parish  or  chapelry  wherein  each  of  the  parties 
dwells,  immediately  after  the  second  lesson  of  morning 
service,  or  of  evening  service  if  there  be  no  morning  service, 
upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the  solemnisation  (s.  2). 
Notice  of  the  names  of  the  parties,  their  place  of  abode, 
and  the  lime  during  which  they  have  dwelt  there,  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  minister  seven  days  before  the  first  publi- 
cation (s.  7).  Banns  are  to  be  republished  on  three  Sundays, 
if  marriage  do  not  take  place  within  three  months  after 

Sublicatbn  completed  (s.  9).  No  licence  of  marriage  (that  is, 
ispensation  from  the  obligation  to  puUiah  banns)  is  to  be 

SMted  to  solemnise  marriage  in  any  chmvh  or  ohapal  not 
longing  to  the  parish  or  efaape1r|r  within  which  the  usual 
place  of  abode  of  one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  flfreen 
dajv  immediately  before  the  granting  of  the  lioenoe  (s.  10>; 
Bxtra-parochial  places  are  to  be  taken  to  belong  to  the 
parish  or  chapelry  next  adjoining  (s.  12).  Upon  obtaining 
a  licence,  one  of  the  parties  must  swear  that  he  or  she 
believes  4hat  there  is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance 
{consanguinity  or  affinity),  or  of  any  other  lawful  cause,  nor 
any  suit  commenced  in  any  eoclesiastical  court,  to  hinder 
the  marriage,  and  that  one  of  the  parties  has,  for  fifteen 
days  immediately  preceding,  had  his  or  h»  usiul  place  of 
abode  within  the  parish  or  chapelry ;  and  where  either  of 
the  parties,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  is  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
whose  consent  is  required  by  that  act  has  beenobtained,  or 
that  there  is  no  person  having  autlnn-ity  to  give  such  eim- 
sent  (s.  14).  The  father,  if  living,  of  any  party  under 
twenty-one.  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  m,  if  the  father 
be  dead,  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  the  person  of  such 
party,  or  one  of  them,  and  in  case  there  be  no  guardian, 
then  the  mother  of  such  party  if  unmarried,  and  if  there 
be  no  mother  unmarried,  then  the  guardian  or  one  of 
the  guardians  of  the  person  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  has  authority  to  give  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
such  party ;  and  such  con.sent  is  required,  unless  there  be 
no  person  authorised  to  give  it  (s.  16).  In  case  of  the  father, 
gnudian,  or  mother  being  non  cotnpot  mentu,  or  beyond 
ma,  or  unreasonably  or  from  undue  motives  refhsing  or 
wittiholding  consent,  any  person  desirous  of  marrying  may 
petition  the  lord-oluncellor,  master  of  the  tolls,  or  vioe- 
duucellor ;  and  in  case  tho  maniue  propoaed  shall,  on 
P.  C  No.  906.  ^ 


wamlnation,  appear  to  be  proper,  tbe  lord-chancellor  &o., 
may  judicially  declare  the  same  to  be  so ;  and  such  det^ara- 
tion  shall  be  equivalent  to  consent  of  the  father,  &c.  (s.  1 7) . 
If  a  marriage  be  not  had  within  three  months  after  licence* 
marriage  cannot  be  iolemniied  without  a  new  licenoe  or 
banns  (s.  19).  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  authorised 
to  grant  special  lioences  to  marry  at  any  cimvenient  time 
or  pUoe  (s.  30).  If  any  persons,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
intermarry  in  any  other  place  than  a  church  or  such  public 
chapel,  unless  by  special  licence,  or,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
intermarry  without  the  publication  of  banns  and  licence,  ae, 
knowingly  and  witfully,  consent  to  the  scdemnization  of  such 
marriage  by  a  person  not  being  in  holy  orders,  the  mar- 
riage is  null  and  void  (a.  22).  (It  has  been  held,  that  in 
order  to  Invalidate  a  marriage  under  this  section,  both  par- 
ties must  know  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding.)  When 
a  marriage  is  solemnized  between  parties,  both  or  one  of 
them  being  under  age,  by  &lse  oath  or  fraud,  the  marriage 
is  valid,  but  the  guilty  party  is  to  forfeit  all  property  accru- 
ing tcova  tbe  marriage  (s.  83).  After  the  ademnixation  of 
any  marriage  by  banns  or  licence,  no  proof  can  be  required 
of  actual  dwelling  or  usual  place  of  abode,  hoc  can  any 
evidence  be  received  to  prove  the  contrary  (s.  26).  Mar- 
riages are  to  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  * 
besides  the  minister,  and  registered. 

Tbe  principal  provisions  of  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  85,  which 
was  passed  chiefly  in  ease  of  those  who  scrupled  at  joining 
in  the  services  of  the  Established  Church,  are  these:— 
Marriages  mav  be  solemnized  on  production  of  the  registrar's 
certificate,  under  the  provisions  of  that  ac^  in  like  manner  as 
after  publication  of  banns  (s.  1).  In  every  case  of  marriage 
intended  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  unless  by  licence  or  special  licence,  or 
after  publication  of  banns,  and  in  every  case  of  marriage 
intended  to  be  solemnized  aecording  to  the  usages  of^e 
Quakers  or  Jews,  or  according  to  any  form  auraorised  by 
that  act;  one  of  the  parties  is  to  give  notice,  according  to  the 
form  setout  in  the  act,  to  the  supertitendent  registrar  of  the 
district  or  each  of  the  districts  within  which  the  parties  have 
dwelt  for  seven  days  then  next  preceding,  stating  the  name 
and  surname,  and  the  profession  or  condition,  and  the  dwell- 
ing'place  of  each,  ana  the  time  (not  less  than  seven  days) 
during  which  eadi  has  dwelt  therein,  and  the  church  or 
building  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized  (s  4). 

After  the  expiration  of  seven  days,  if  the  marriage  is  to 
be  solemnized  by  licence  (that  ^s,  from  tbe  surrorate,  or 
officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court),  or  of  twenty-one  days,  if 
without  licence,  the  superintendent  registrar,  upon  request, 
is  to  issue  a  certificate,  provided  no  lawful  impediment  be 
shown,  stating  Um  particulars  set  fivth  in  the  notice,  the 
day  on  which  it  waa  entered,  that  the  fiiU  period  of  seven 
days  or  of  twent^-onc  days  haa  elapsed  since  the  entry  of 
such  notice,  and  that  the  issue  of  such  oertifioiAe  has  not 
been  forbidden  by  any  authorised  person  (s.  7).  (This  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  marriages  by  licence  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.)  The  like 
consent  is  required  to  a  marriage  solemnized  by  licence^  as 
would  have  been  required  to  marriages  by  licence  before  the 
passing  of  the  act  (that  is,  by  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  1 6  &  1 7) ; 
and  every  person  whose  consent  to  a  marriage  by  licence  is 
required  by  law  is  authorised  to  forbid  the  issue  of  the  su- 
perintendent registrar's  certificate  (s.  10).  Every  superin- 
tendent registrar  may  grant  licences  for  marriage  in  any 
building  registered  within  any  district  under  his  superin- 
tendenOe,  or  in  his  office  (s.  11).  Before  any  licence  for 
marriage  can  be  granted  by  a  supwintendent  registrar,  one 
of  tbe  parties  must  appear  personally  before  him,  and  must, 
in  case  the  notice  of  the  intended  marrii^  has  not  been 

S'ven  to  the  same  superintendent  registrar,  deliver  to  him 
e  certificate  of  the  superiutendent  registrar  or  registrars 
to  whom  such  notice  has  been  given ;  and  such  parties  must 
make  oath,  affirmation,  ordeclaration,  that  he  or  she  believes 
that  there  is  not  any  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance,  or 
other  lawful  hindrance,  to  the  marriage,  and  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  for  fifteen  days  immediately  before  the  day  of 
tbe  grant  of  the  licence  (or  rather  the  day  of  tbe  making  d[ 
tbe  oath,  &0.),  had  his  or  her  usual  place  of  abode  within 
the  district  in  which  such  maniage  is  to  be  solemnized ; 
and  where  either  party,  not  beii^  a  widower  or  widow,  is 
under  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
whose  consent  to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law  hasbenL 
obtained  thoreto,  or  that  there  is  no  p^sqn  having  jautlio* 
rity  to  give  lueh  cmmnt  (s.  [3;|^tiz  JS^^'^^Era^t'^*'^ 
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unlets  by  virtue  of  a  lioenoe  hj  the  lOiwrioteDdeDt  n^tnr* 
IB  to  be  solemnized  or  registered  until  after  the  expiration 
of  tventy-one  d»y«  after  entry  of  notice,  and  no  marriage  Is 
to  be  solemnized  by  the  licence  of  any  superintendent  re- 
gistrar, or  registered,  until  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days 
after  the  day  of  the  entry  of  notice  (i.  14).  Whenever  a 
marriage  is  not  had  within  three  calendar  months  after 
notice  entered  by  the  superintendent  registrar,  the  notice 
and  certificate,  and  any  licence  granted  thereupon,Bnd  all 
other  proceedings,  become  utterly  void ;  and  no  person  can 
prooeed  to  solemnize  the  marriage,  nor  can  any  r^pstrar 
register  the  same,  until  new  notice,  entry,  and  certifioate 
(a.  15).  The  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or  (superin- 
tendents) is  to  be  deli^*ered  to  the  officiating  minister,  if 
the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized  aecording  to  the  rites  of  the 
Chiu^h  of  England;  and  such  certificate  or  licence  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  registering  officer  of  Quakers  for  the  place 
where  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  if  the  same  shall  be 
8<demnized  according  to  their  us^es ;  or  to  the  officer  of  a 
syna^off  ue  by  whom  the  marriage  is  registered,  if  to  be  so- 
lemnized according  to  the  usages  of  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion ;  and  in  all  other  cases  it  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  registrar  present  at  the  marriage  (a.  16). 

Any  proprietor,  or  trustee,  of  a  separate  building,  certified, 
according  to  law,  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  may  apply 
to  the  superintendent  registrar,  in  order  that  such  building 
maybe  registered  for  solemnizing marri^ea therein;  and  in 
such  cases  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  luperintendent  r^istrar  a 
certificate  signed  in  duplicate  by  twen^  householders,  that 
such  building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year  as 
their  usual  place  of  public  religious  worship,  and  that  they 
•re  desirous  that  the  place  shall  be  registered;  each  of 
which  certificates  is  to  be  countera^ned  by  the  proprietor 
or  trustee  by  whom  the  same  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
superintendent  registrar  is  to  send  both  certificates  to  the 
registrar-general,  who  is  to  register  such  building  accord- 
ingly, and  indorse  on  both  certificates  the  date  of  the  regis- 
try, and  to  keep  one  ^rtificate  with  the  other  records  of 
tlw  general  r^jster  office,  and  to  return  the  other  certifi- 
cate to  the  superintendent  registrar,  who  is  to  keep  the 
same  with  the  other  records  of  bis  office ;  and  the  superin- 
tendent registrar  is  to  enter  the  date  of  Uie  registry  of  such 
building,  and  is  to  give  a  certificate  of  such  registry  under 
his  band,  on  parchment  or  vellum,  to  the  proprietor  or 
trustee  by  whom  the  certificates  are  countersigned,  and  is  to 
^ve  public  notice  of  the  registry  thereof,  by  advertisement 
m  some  newspaper  circulating  within  Uie  county  and  in 
the  '  London  Gazette*  (s.  16). 

After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-tme  days,  or  of  seven 
days,  if  the  marriage  is  by  licence  (that  is,  from  the  surro- 
gate), it  may  be  solemnized  in  the  registered  building  stated, 
in  the  notice,  between  and  by  the  parties  described  in  the 
notice  and  certificate  according  to  such  form  and  ceremony 
as  tbey  may  see  fit  to  adopt*  every  such  marri^;e  to  be  so- 
lemnized with  open  doors  between  eight  and  twelve  iq  the 
forenoon,  in  the  |nsence  of  some  rwistrar  of  the  district  ia 
whidi  the  building  is  dtuate,  and  of  two  witnessas. 

In  some  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of 
registrar  and  witnesses,  each  of  the  parties  is  to  dedare— • 
'  I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  know  not  of  any  law- 
ful impediment  why  I,  A.  B.,  may  not  he  joined  in  ma- 
trimony to     D ' 

And  each  of  the  parties  is  to  say  to  the  other~- 

'  1  call  upon  these  persons  here  present,  to  >ritnes8 
that  I.  A.  B.,  do  take  thee,  C.  D.,  to  be  my  lawful  wedded 
wife  (or  husband).' 

Provided  also,  that  there  be  no  lawftil  impediment  to  the 
marriage  of  such  parties  (s.  20).  Persons  who  object  to 
marry  m  any  such  registered  building  may,  after  due  notice 
and  certificate  issued,  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  in  his  presence 
and  in  that  of  some  registrar  of  the  district,  and  of  two  wit- 
nesses, with  open  doors,  and  betvreen  the  boun  afbresaid. 
making  the  deolaration  and  using  the  form  of  words  as 
above  (a.  21).  After  any  marriage  solemnized,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  support  of  such  marriage,  to  give  proof  of  the 
actual  dwelling  of  either  of  the  parties  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage within  the  district  for  the  time  required  by  the  act,  or  of 
the  consent  of  any  person  whose  consent  is  required ;  nor 
is  evidence  admissible  to  prove  the  contrary  in  any  suit 
touching  the  validity  of  such  marriage  (s.  25)  The  regis- 
trar before  whom  any  marriage  is  solemnizai  acccwding  to 
tJM  proTinonBof  this  Ht  may  ask  of  the  partiea  to  be  mar- 


ried the  sever&I  particulars  required  to  be  rmstered  touA. 
ing  such  marriage  (s.  36).  Sfverjr  person  knowii^y  and 
wilf^illy  making  any  false  declaration,  or  signing  any  &lse 
notice  or  certificate  required  by  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  any  marriage,  and  every  person  forbidding  the 
issue  of  any  superintendent  registrar's  certificate  by  folsely 
representing  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  person  whose  consent 
to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law,  knowing  such  repre- 
sentation to  be  nlse,  is  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  petjury  (s. 
38).  If  any  person  knowingly  and  wilfhlly  mtermarry 
unider  the  provisions  of  this  act, — in  any  place  other  than  the 
churoh,  chapel,  registered  building  or  office,  or  place  sped- 
fled  iu  the  notice  and  certificate, — or  without  due  notice  to 
the  superintendent  registrar,— or  without  certificate  ofnotiee 
duly  issued,— or  without  licence,  in  case  a  licence  is  neces- 
sary.—o-  in  the  absence  of  ar^istrar,  where  the  presence  of 
a  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  ia  necessaiy.  the  mar- 
riage of  such  persons,  except  in  certain  excepted  cases,  is 
null  and  void  (s.  42) ;  as  under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7C<,  s.  32,  a 
marriage  would  not  be  void  unless  both  parties  knowingly 
and  wilfully  concurred  in  marrying  contrary  to  the  provi 
sions  of  the  42nd  section.  If  any  valid  marriage  be  bod 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  means  of  any  wilfully 
false  notice,  certificate,  or  declaration  maile  by  either 
part^  to  such  marriage^  as  to  any  matters  to  which  a  notice, 
certificate,  or  declaration  is  required,  the  attorney-general 
or  solicitor-general  may  sue  for  a  forfeiture  of  all  estate 
and  interest  in  any  property  accruing  to  the  oflfending 
party  by  such  marriage  (s.  43).  Consent  to  marriage  may 
be  withdravm  upon  good  reason ;  but  it  would  rather  appear 
that  this  cannot  be  done  merely  because  the  parent  or 
guardian  has  changed  his  mind.  The  question  of  consent 
is  not  however  of  such  vital  importance  as  under  the  first 
Marriage  Act  (26  Creo.  II.,  c  33,  s.  11),  which  mode  mar- 
riages without  consent  of  parents,  &c.  absolutelv  void. 
Under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76.  s.  23.  and  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c  S5, 
s.  43,  a  false  statement  as  to  consent  subjects  the  fraudulent 
party  to  the  penalties  of  peijuO't  ^d  to  a  forfeiture  of  all 
esiate  and  interest  in  any  properties  accruing  by  the  mar- 
riage, but  leaves  the  marriage  itself  in  full  foSroe. 

Tliese  statutes  do  not  extend  to  marriages  controoted  out 
of  England,  or  to  marriages  of  the  royal  family,  which  aie 
regulated  by  a  particular  statute,  12  (>eorge  III.,  c.  11. 

Before  lb35  marriaga  within  the  prohibited  decrees  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  were  valid  until  annulled  by  a 
declaratory  sentence  of  the  ecclesia.-^tical  court,  after  whidi 
they  became  void  ab  initio,  and  tfae  issue  of  such  marriages 
were,  by  such  sentence,  rendered  ille^timate;  and  the 
law  is  still  so  with  respect  to  personal  incapaciiy  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  contract.  But  as  the  ecclesiastical  court 
could,  professedly,  only  proceed  pro  salute  animts,  and  its 
authority  to  annul  an  incestuous  marriage  was  founded 
upon  the  duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  incestuous  inter- 
course, the  power  of  annulling  the  marriage  ceased  upon 
tjie  death  of  either  of  the  parties.  The  relidity  of  such 
marriage,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  depended  there- 
fore upon  the  contingency  of  a  suit  being  instituted  and 
a  sentence  pronounced,  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  But  now,  by  d  and  6  Will  IV.,  e.  54.  all 
marriages  thereafter  celebrated  between  persona  wnhio  the 
prohibited  dc^ea  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  are  abso- 
lutely void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And,  even  at 
common  law,  a  marria^  contracted  while  there  is  a  fbrmer 
wife  or  husband  alive  is  ipso  fkcto  void,  without  any  decla- 
ratory sentence. 

G^ierally  speaking,  a  marriage,  valid  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  contracted,  is  valid  in 
every  other  country.  This  rule  is  however  subject  to  some 
exceptions,  as  where  marriages,  contracted  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  (/at  /oct>.  are  considered,  in  the  courts 
in  whioh  their  validity  happens  to  be  contested,  as  con- 
tracted in  violation  of  some  principle  of  natural  religion 
or  morally,  w  as  wber^  in  Persia  or  Turkqr,  a  man 
marries  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  tiie  first. 

A  constitution  of  the  emperor  C^instantine,  restored  in 
476  by  the  emperor  Zeno  (Cod.  lib.  b,  tit.  27. 1.  5),  enabled 
the  husband  of  a  concubina  who  had  children  by  her, 
without  having  had  any  child  ex  justis  nuptiis,  to  raise  the 
concubina  to  the  dignity  of  jusla  uxor,  and  to  confer  on 
those  children  the  privilege  of  children  born  ex  justis  nup- 
tiis, though  actually  born  ex  concubinatu.  '  Divi  Constao- 
tini,  qui  venerandfi  Christianorum  fide  Romanum  muDivit 
imperium,  aupw  ingMUU  concubi^^^^idi^^^ribB^ 
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ftliiB  quinetiun  ex  iisdem,  vel  «nta  matnmoiiiuiD,  vtA 
postea  progenitu,  sais  ac  l^timis  fasbendis,  saeratisuniam 
coDstitutionem  renovantea,  jubemus  eos,  qui  ante  banc 
legem,  ingenaarum  mulierum  nuptiiB  minimd  intereedeo- 
tibus,  electo  contubuBio,  cmtutUbet  nxuB  Alios  procreave- 
zmt :  quibus  nulla  viddioet  uxor  eat,  uuUa  ex  justo  matri- 
monio  legitima  prolos  suseepta:  si  Toluerint  eaa  uxores 
dueere,  qute  an  tea  fiierant  coneubtns  turn  conjuginm  legi- 
timum  cum  hujusmodi  mulieribus  ingenuis  (ut  dictum  est) 
poBSe  coDtrahere,  quam  filios  utriusque  sexus  ex  earundem 
mulierum  priore  contubemio  procreatos,  mox  postquam 
nuptiie  cum  matribus  eorum  fUerint  celebratn,  suos  patri, 
et  in  potestata  fieri:  et  cum  bis,  qui  postea  ex  eodem 
matrimonio  suscepti  fuerint,  vel  solos  (si  nullas  alius  deinde 
nascatur)  tarn  ex  testamento  Tolentibus  patribus  etiam  ex 
integro  succeder^  quam  ab  intestato  petere  heteditatem 
paternam,  &e.' 

This  was  carried  still  ftnrtlMrwben  marriage  was  invMted 
witb  a  religious  character.  Its  efficacy  as  a  sacrament  was 
regarded  as  so  powerful,  as  to  have  a  retrospective  operation 
upon  children  born  at  a  time  vhen  there  was  no  sem- 
blance or  intention  of  marriage  of  any  kind,  provided  that 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  there  existed  no  impediment  to  Ae 
marriage  of  the  parents.  Alexander  III.,  who  filled  the 
papal  chair  from  1159  to  1181,  pronounces  that  'Tanta  est 
vis  matrimonii,  ut  qui  antea  sunt  geniti,  post  contractum 
matrimonium,  legitimi  habeantur.*  Extravag.,  cap.  6,  '  Qui 
fllii  sunt  legit.'  (Pothier,  Traiti  du  Contrai  de  Metriage.) 
This  modification  of  the  law  of  legitimacy,  though  fre- 
quenUy  recommended  by  the  clergy,  was  nevev  adopted  in 
England  by  the  laity.  It  is  bftwever  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  of  Fiwice,  and  of  moat  other  Catholic  eountries. 

UAItRIAGE,  ROMAN  The  nRht  conception  of  the 
Roman  institiUion  of  marriage  and  of  its  legal  conse- 
quences is  essential  to  enable  us  to  approximate  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  old  Uonian  polity. 

Children  were  in  the  power  of  their  lather  [Ehancipatio] 
only  irtien  they  were  the  offitpring  of  a  legal  marriage 
(justs  nuptisB,  or  justum  matrimonium).  The  cases  of 
legitimation  and  adoption  need  not  be  considered  here.  To 
constitute  such  a  legal  marriage  there  must  be  between  the 
parties  connubium,  the  nature  of  which  condition  is  best 
explained  by  an  example : — Between  a  Roman  citizen  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citixen  there  was  eonntUnum,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
Roman  oitiiens,  and  in  the  power  of  their  fiither.  Between 
a  Roman  citixen  and  a  female  slave  (andlla)  there  waa  no 
eonniidifMi,  and  oonseqnently  the  children  which  sprung 
from  such  a  union  were  not  Roman  dtizens.  Whenever 
there  was  no  connubiurrif  the  children  followed  the  condition 
of  the  mother:  when  there  was  cotmubium,  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  father.  Various  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity, as  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  prevented  cotmu- 
bium between  parties  in  such  a  relation.  After  the 
emperor  Claudius  had  married  Agrippina,  hia  brother's 
daughter,  such  relationship  waa  no  longer  an  impediment 
to  a  iwal  mamage ;  but  the  licence  was  carried  no  further 
than  the  terms  of  the  decretum  of  the  senate  warranted, 
and  the  Qoarriage  of  an  uncle  with  bis  sister's  daughter  re- 
mained, as  before,  an  iU^al  union.  (Teoit,  Annal.,  xii.  7  ; 
Oaius,  L  s.  63.)  Further,  to  CDnstitute  a' legal  marriage, 
the  two  parties  must  be  (tf  suflleient  bodily  maturity ;  both 
iwrtiea  aiao  must  oonaant,  if  Hbey  an  c^ntble  of  giving  a 
legal  oonieut  (sai  juris) ;  or  if  not,  their  parents  must 
consent 

The  ceremonial  parts  of  the  mairiagewere  of  three  kinds, 
by  any  one  of  which  the  wife  was  said  to  come  into  the 
l^nd  of  the  husband  (in  manum),  and  to  occupy  the  legal 
relation  of  a  daughter.  A  woman  who  lived  for  one  year 
with  a  man  without  interruption  became  his  wife  by  virtue 
of  this  cohabitation  (usus).  As  in  the  case  of  all  moveables, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  gear's  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  transferred  the  ownership  of  it,  so  by  one  year's 
unint«ruplod  cclMbitation  the  husband  aoquired  that  in- 
terest in  the  wife  wUoh  was  the  result  of  eomiileta  mar- 
li^.  Tv^ve  TaUei  proiided  that  if  the  wife  wished 
^  avoid  Uie  l^al  efbot  of  this  cohabitation,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  absent  hciself  from  her  husband  for  three 
nights  during  the  year,  which  would  be  a  sufBcient  legal 
interruption  to  the  usus.  In  the  time  of  GSaius  this  part  of 
the  <^  law  had  been  mrtly  abolished  by  enactments,  and 
had  partly  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  Gwftrtwtiok  so  ciUad  firom  the  use  <»f  a  k«f  of 


bread  on  the  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Gains.  It  appears  that  certain  offices,  such  as  that  of 
FlamenI>iaU8,eouldbe  held  only  by  those  who  were  bom  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  the  oeremony  of  Confar- 
reatio.   (Gkius,  i.  112;  Tacit.,  Arm^  iv.  16.) 

The  Coemptio  was,  in  form,  a  side  (maneipatio)  before 
five  witnesses.  [MANcmuit.]  The  Coemptio  might  be 
made  either  between  a  woman  and  her  intended  husband, 
in  which  case  she  became,  in  contemplation  of  law,  bis 
daughter,  or  between  a  woman  and  a  stranger  (fiducie 
causa),  which  was  a  necessary  legal  process  in  case  a 
woman  wished  to  change  one  guardian  for  another,  or  to 
acquire  the  privilege  of  making  a  will.  For  until  the  se- 
nascultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  no  woman  could 
make  a  testamentary  disposition  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  privileged  persons^  unless  i^e  had  contracted  the 
Coemptio,  that  ii,  had  been  sold,  and  then  resold  and  ma- 
numitted. The  Coemptio,  being  effected  by  mancipation 
worked  a  legal  change  of  status  (Dig.,  iv.,  tit  i,  s.  1),  or 
dtTtanutto  capitis;  and  it  was  the  least  of  the  three  kinds 
of  dimimUio  capiUa,  or  that  by  which  a  person  underwent 
no  change  in  his  civil  capacity,  except  the  being  transferred 
into  another  family.  (Paulus,  Dig.,  iv.,  tit  5,  s.  11 .)  This 
explanation  will  render  intelligible  the  passage  of  Cicero 
on  the  testamentary  power  of  women  {Tojnc,  A),  taken  in 
connection  with  (Jaiua  (i.,  s.  115,  &c.).  The  essays  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Saviffny  in  the  '  Zeitschrift  fUr  Geschichtliche 
Rechtswissenschan,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  809,  8w,  may  also  be  read 
with  advantage. 

A  gift  ftom  hnsbend  to  wife,  or  from  wifb  to  husband, 
was  void  (with  some  few  exceptions).  The  transection  was 
the  same  as  if  nothing  had  baen  (tone.  The  Donatio  mortis 
causfi,  or  divortii  causst,  in  eontemplattoB  of  death,  or  in 
consideration  of  divorce,  was  a  valid  gift 

There  could  be  no  do$  (marriage  portion),  unless  there 
was  justum  matrimonium.  The  term  iht  comprehended 
both  what  the  wife  brought  to  tiie  husband  on  her  own 
account,  and  what  was  given  or  contracted  to  he  given  by 
any  other  person,  in  consideration  and  tat  the  purposes  of 
the  marriage.  (Dig.,  xxiii.,  tit  3,  s.  76.)  When  the  dot 
came  from  the  wife's  fetber,  it  was  called  prqfeeticia,  but 
when  from  any  other  person,  adventicia.  It  was  a  general 
rule  that  the  dot  advmttcia  remained  with  the  husband, 
unless  there  was  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  which 
ease  it  was  called  dot  rtcepUda.  What  came  into  the  bus- 
band's  possession,  not  as  dM,  was  included  in  the*  term 
Parapberoa  (irapiftp¥a),  at  Par^hemalia,  and  did  not 
become  the  property  of  the  husband.  AH  kinds  of  pro- 
perty could  be  the  subject  otdot.  If  they  were  things  that 
could  be  estimated  by  number,  weight  and  measure  (res 
fUngibiles),  the  husband  took  them,  subject  to  the  liability, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  of  restoring  things 
to  the  same  number,  weight  and  measure.  Things  given 
as  dot  might  be  valued  or  not  valued :  in  case  they  were 
valued,  the  complete  ownership  of  them  passed  to  the  bus 
band,  inasmuch  as  the  valuation  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sale, 
and  the  husband  could  dispose  of  the  things  as  he  pleased, 
subject  only  to  the  liability  of  restoring  their  value,  in  case 
of  a  disBoluiion  of  the  marriage.  If  tne  things  were  not 
valued,  and  anv  loss  ensued,  without  the  fenlt  or  eidpid>le 
neglect  of  the  nusband,  the  loss  fell  on  the  wife.  In  the 
case  of  things  which  were  not  fongibiles  or  not  valued,  the 
ownership  during  the  marriage  might  be  considered  as  in 
the  husband,  and  as  returning  to  the  wife  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage.  In  such  a  case  the  husband  could 
manage  the  wife's  property  as  his  own;  he  enjoyed  the 
profits  of  it  during  the  marriage,  and  could  sell  it  With 
some  exceptions  however  he  could  not  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
wife's  immoveable  property  which  was  included  in  the  dot 
(dotale  praedium).  (Gains,  ii^  s.  63; /n«ft'f.,  ii.,  tit  8.)  The 
portion  became  the  husband's  on  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  had  the  profits  of  it  during  the  marriage. 
In  the  case  of  divorce  the  portion,  or  a  part  of  it,  according  to 
eircunutanees,  waa  reirtorM.  In  case  the  vife  died  during  the 
subsistence  of  a  marriage  part  returned  to  her  fetber,  and 
part  remained  to  the  children  of  the  marrUge,  if  any ;  but 
it  might  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  b«»>me 
the  husband's,  even  if  there  were  no  children  of  the  mar* 
riage.  As  to  the  portion  of  the  wife,  whatever  might  have 
been  originally  the  rights  of  the  husband  over  it  by  virtue 
of  the  marri^,  it  was  in  later  times  the  subject  of  the 
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tiimt  of  law  vhioh  uow  on  the  tubjeot  of  the  dM  wen 
numenuB  and  sometimes  diffioolL 

In  eniuneratin^  the  modes  by  which  a  mao  may  acquire 
property  per  umvenitatem,  Gaiua  mentions  marriage,  by 
which  a  woman  comet  in  trumum  viri,  and  he  obserres  that 
all  things  pass  to  the  husband.  The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
«ege  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain ;  but  it  is  partly  explained 
by  what  has  been  already  said. 

{Dig.  '23,  tit.  3,  *De  Jure  Dotium  ;*  tit  5, '  De  Fundo  dotali ;' 
TJlpian,  Frag,  vu  *  De  Dotibui  ;*  Thibaut,  Syttem  de*  Fan- 
dekten-Bechts.) 

MARROW,  or  MEDULLA,  is  the  fat  contained  in  the 
osseous  tubes  and  cells  of  the  bones.  [Bonk.]  It  consists 
of  an  oily  fluid,  contained  in  minute  vesicles,  which  are 
usually  collected  into  bunches  and  enclosed  in  spaces  sur^ 
rounded  by  bony  walls.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  cavities 
of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  their  articular 
extremities,  and  of  the  short  rounded  bones. 

SpiuEd  marrow  and  medulla  spinalis  are  names  some- 
times apphed  to  the  spinal  chwd.  [NEnvEsJ 

MARRU'BIUM  VULGArRE  (White  Horehound),  a 
biennial  or  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides, the  officinal  part  of  which  is  the  leaves ;  these  are  to 
be  collected  without  the  stalks.  They  are  of  a  whitish- 
grey  woolly  appearance,  possessed  of  a  faint  odour,  which 
becomes  less  by  drying,  and  a  bitter  sharp  taste.  Ten 
pounds  of  leaves  yield  ft)ur  pounds  of  extract  Their  chief 
constituents  are  a  bitter  extractive,  with  a  volatile  oil,  and 
probably  some  astringent  matter. 

.  White  horehound,  when  young,  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  many  other  labiate  plants,  particularly  the  BaUota 
nigra,  or  biisck  horehound,  which  possesses  a  disagreeable 
o£ur.  The  medicinal  properties  of  horehound  are  very 
insignificant,  being  demulcent  slightly  tonic,  and  astringent 
As  a  popular  remedy,  it  enjoys  great  &vour  in  many  pul- 
monary complaints ;  but  the  preparations  vended  under  the 
name  of  horehound  often  contain  more  eflScient  ingredients, 
to  which  they  owe  their  bnccess. 

MARS,  the  planet  which  comes  next  to  the  earth,  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  is  a  brilliant  star  of  a  slighily 
red  tint.  On  examination  in  a  telescope,  this  colour  is  found 
to  belong  to  parts  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  planet  which  have 
been  conjectured  to  bo  land ;  the  rest,  which  appears  some- 
what green,  being  supposed  to  be  sea.  Certain  white  spots, 
which  appear  at  each  pole  after  the  winter  of  its  hemisphere, 
and  disappear  during  its  summer,  have  been  conjectured 
to  be*  snow.  Hie  apparent  diameter  of  Musvariea  ftom 
3"*6  to  1B'''2S,  being  6**29  when  the  planet  is  at  its  mean 
distance  ftom  the  earth.  The  real  diameter  is  'S17  of  that 
of  the  earth,  or  about  4100  mQes.  Its  bulk  is  -1386  of  that 
of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  is  *0000003927  of  that  of  the  sun, 
or  about  the  2546000th  part 

The  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24^  39<»  2Ii*3,  and  the 
axis  is  inclined  to  the  eoliptie  30*  18'  10"'8.  Its  light  and 
heat  are  43  per  cent  of  those  of  the  earth. 

Elements  qfthe  Orbit  qfMart, 

Epoch  1799,  December  31,  IS^mean  astronomical  time 
at  Seebog. 

Semiaxis  m^or  1*5236923,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed aa  the  unit 

Excentrieity  '0933070 ;  its  secular  increase  (or  increase  in 
100  years) '000090176. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  eeliptie  1*  SI'  6"'2;  its 
secular  alteration  insensible. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (1.)  of 
the  ascendiog  node  47°  59'  38"'4 ;  its  secular  increase  (com- 
bined with  the  precession)  2500";  (2.)  of  the  perihelion 
332°  22'  51" ;  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre- 
cession) 6582";  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean)  232"  33'  a3"-2. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  one  mean  solar  day,  31'26"'655 ; 
in  365^  days  689100"'739;  aidereal  revolution  688*9796458 
mean  solar  days. 

MARS,  or  MAYORS  (called  Mamera  in  the  Oscan 
language),  the  god  of  war  among  the  Romany  generally 
considered  as  eorresponding  to  the  Greek  Are*,  He  was 
also  called  Marspater  or  Harspiter  (GelLrv.  12),  and  was 
wcMTshipped  in  peace  imder  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  in 
war  under  thitt  of  Gradivus.  There  was  a  temple  in  Rome 
sacred  to  Quirinus,  and  another  outside  the  city,  in  which  he 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Gradivus,  on  the  Appian 
Way.  near  the  eate  C^ipena  (Serlrius  on  Mneui,  i.  296), 
Acoording  to  tradition,  Romulua  wai  the  son  of  Mars,  1^ 


Rea  Silvia;  and  it  mi  peAapa owing  to  hu  b^ng  the  tute- 
lar god  <^  the  Romans  that  the  hushaDdmen  were  acena* 

tomed.  according  to  Cato  {De  Re  Riut^  c  141),  to  presmt 
their  prayers  to  this  deity,  when  they  purified  tiieir  fields  by 
perfcnrraing  the  sacrifice  called  ruovetaarilia,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bulL  He  is  also  called  by 
Cato,  Mars  Silvanus  (c  83).  According  to  a  principle  in 
Roman  mythology,  by  which  a  male  and  a  female  deity  are 
always  supposed  to  preside  over  the  same  object  of  fear 
or  desire,  the  Romans  had  a  goddess  of  war  called 
Bkllona. 

A  round  shield  iandle),  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  shield  of  Mars,  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  h^ven 
during  the  re^  of  Numa,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  care  ctf 
the  Salii,  the  iwiests  of  Mars.  Eleven  other  shields  were 
made  Mka  it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  stolen. 

The  first  month  (Martius)  of  the  old  Roman  year,  whidi 
consisted  of  ten  months  oiUy,  derived  its  name  from  this 
god. 

Mars  is  genorally  represented  with  a  beard,  but  in  other 
respects  like  the  Greek  Ares,  and  is  frequently  placed  in 
the  same  group  with  Rea  Silvia.  (Miiller,  Jrcfuaologie  der 
Kunst,-p.  492.)   For  the  Greek  god  of  war,  see  Anss. 

MARSA'LA,  a  town  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily, 
built  near  the  site  of  the  antient  lalybcsum,  the  port  ot 
which  is  filled  up.  There  is  however  good  anchorage,  shel- 
tered by  a  small  island  which  lies  ofi*  the  coast,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Lilybceum  by  the 
Romans. 

The  present  town  of  Marsala,  which  was  built  by  the 
Saracen^  contains  about  10,D00  inhabitanta.  and  belongs  to 
the  tntendenza  or  province  of  Trapani.  [I^jipaki.]  The 
country  around  produces  very  mod  white  wine,  which 
is  prefKired  for  exportation  by  an  English  mercantfle  house 
established  there,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Marsala. 
It  is  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Malta,  and  also  to 
England.  There  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cept some  traces  of  former  aqueducts  and  tombs  acattoed 
about  the  country. 

MARSAN,  a  subdivision  of  Gascogne,  in  France,  now 
included  in  the  department  of  landes.  Mont  de  Manan 
was  its  capital.  [Francs  ;  Guixnhb  kt  Oabcoqiib  ; 
Landbs.I 

MARSDBN,  WILUAM.  a  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar,  was  b(Mrn  in  Dublin,  on  the  I6th  of  November, 
1754.  He  was  of  a  Derlresbire  family  which  had  settledin 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  John 
Marsden,  his  fether,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  ortgind 
settlen,  and  was  established  in  Dublin  as  a  merohant  on  a 
laive  scale.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  his  tenth  diild. 
Alter  going  through  the  usual  course  of  classical  educatictt 
in  the  schools  of  Dublin,  he  was  about  to  be  entered  at 
Trinity  College  with  a  view  to  the  church,  when  his  destinies 
led  him  to  take  a  verydifferont  course.  His  eldest  brother 
^  had  before  proceeded  to  Bencoolen  as  a  civil  swvant  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  sending  home  a  very  favourable 
account  of  his  prospects,  the  father  was  induced  to  apply 
for  another  appointment  in  the  same  quarter  for  William, 
which  proved  successful.  He  was  accordingly  removed 
ftom  schoc^,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771.  wbeo 
be  was  but  16  years  of  age,  he  embanked  fer  India,  and 
arrived  at  Benooolen  in  May  of  the  same  ^ar.  Hen 
his  usiduthr,  intelligence,  and  intwri^  quickly  seemed 
to  him  such  distinction  as  a  smul  estabUshment  and 
community  afforded.  He  became  first  sub-secretary, 
and  soon  after  principal  secretary  to  the  government  Tbe 
duties  of  these  stations  were  not  very  laborious,  and  affinded 
ample  leisure  for  study  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Marsden  mastered 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  country,  the  Malay,  and  at 
the  same  time  laid  in  that  stock  of  locid  knowledge  which, 
being  embodied  afterwards  in  his  publications,  was  tbe 
foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Marsden's  whole  stay  in  Sumatra  did  not  exceed 
ei^ht  -yetus,  but  bow  well  and  diligently  he  employed  this 
brief  period  can  only  be  sufficiently  appreciated  bv  thoae 
who,  like  thewriterc«  this  article,  have  been  engagea  in  the 
same  pursuits.  But  he  fblt  that  his  powers  were  waated 
in  the  narrow  field  in  wfaieh  they  were  eratised,  and  he 
determined  upon  an  experiment,  usual  in  such  a  ease  a>  his. 
that  of  returning  to  England  to  push  his  fortune.  H«  lUt 
that  at  all  events,  literary  leisure,  independence,  and  ■ 
congenial  climate  would  be  assured  to  him  by  this  step. 

S.vtaslhi.ri*»t  ui^;ri«.  in  the 
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Bummer  of  1779,  and  in  the  lut  days  of  the  same  year 
arrived  in  England,  with  good  bealth,  but  with  a  very 
trifling  income  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  first 
attempt  was  to  procure  a  iinaU  post  under  the  government ; 
but,  fafling  in  this,  he  reaolved  on  a  literary  xetirement. 
Mid  on  supplying  the  want  of  wealth  by  a  prudent  economy; 
and  if  he  afterwards  abandoned  this  course,  his  departure 
Arom  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  his  own  seeking. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  En^and  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  at  his  philoso- 
phical breakfiists  met  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  Solander,  Mas- 
k^ljme,  Dalrymple,  Rennell,  and  Herschet.  He  soon  be-  . 
came  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society*  and  eventually  of  almost 
every  learned  or  scientific  society  of  eminence  in  the  king- ; 
dom.  His'literary  reputation  was  insured  by  the  publica-  . 
tion,in  1782,of  the  well-known  *  History  of  Sumatra.*  This 
work,  which  has  come  to  a  third  edition,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German,  has  maintained  its 
nputation  with  the  public  tot  the  long  period  of  56  years. 
It  aas  $he  peculiar  impress  of  Mr.  Uaisden's  mind,  strong 
wnse^trutnfiilneas,  and  caution.  In  bo  ihr  as  our  language 
at  least  is  concwned,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  first  book 
of  Oriental  travels  which,  with  a  thorough  and  intimate 
personal  knowlec^  of  local  details,  combines  philosophy, 
science,  and  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  letters.  For  14 
years  after  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Marsden's  time  was 
devoted  wholly  to  litevature  and  science ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1782  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  going  to 
India  with  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  the  lucrative 
office  of  secretary;  and,  in  1787,  the  certainty,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  leading  parties  at  the  India  House,  of  be- 
coming an  East  India  Director.  In  1 795  however,  invited 
hy  Barl  Spencer,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  intimate 
fnead,the  celebrated  geographer,  Maj  or  Ren  oell,  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  second  secretary ;  and  in  due  course  of  time 
the  secretary  of  the  little  Bencoolen  government,  and  the 
author  of  the  '  History  of  Sumatra'  became  chief  secretary 
to  the  British  board  of  Admiralty,  with  the  war  salary  of 
4000^.  per  annum.  In  this  matter  however  it  id  evident 
that  Mr.  Marsden  rather  yielded  to  the  advice  of  bis  friends 
than  consulted  his  own  inclination.  No  man  at  the  same 
time  could  be  better  fitted,  by  diligence,  official  training, 
integrity,  and  general  intelligence,  to  discharge  the  various 
functions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  did 
so  discharge  them  for  a  period  of  12  years,  greatly  to  his 
own  honour  and  the  public  advantage.  This  period  too 
comprehended  the  most  eventful  and  glorious  in  the  history 
of  the  British  navy,  fbt  it  embraced  the  viotories  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  Camperdowu,  the  Nile,  and  Tra&lgar.  In 
1807  Mr.Marsden,  whose  health  began  to  suffer  severely 
by  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  very  onerous  duties  of  his 
office,  tendered  bis  resignation  of  the  secretaryship  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  retired  on  a  pension  of  liOQL  per  annum. 
The  first  solid  fruits  of  Mr.  Marsden's  leisure  were  the  publi- 
cation, in  181 2,  of  his  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 
language,  the  most  difficult,  elaborate,  and,  we  may  perhaps 
add,  the  most  likely  to  endure  of  his  literary  labours.  A 
porlion  of  the  materials  he  had  of  course  brought  with  him 
from  Sumatra,  and  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  as  far  back  as  1786.  The  eventual 
publication  of  these  works  however  did  uot  take  place  until 
33  years  after  he  had  quitted  Sumatia,  and.  consequently, 
after  he  had  ceased  to  reeeiva  any  assistance  ftom  natira 
instruelOTB.  When  we  consider  therefore  the  accuracy  and 
erudition  by  which  they  are  so  eminently  ehwactmied, 
we  must  look  upon  them  as  affording  the  highest  prooft  of 
happy  industry  and  acuteness. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  they  still  continue, 
as  they  are  hkely  long  to  continue,  the  only  standard  works 
on  Malayan  philology.  Translations  of  them  have  been 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherland  government, 
both  into  the  French  and  Dutch  languages.   In  1817  be 

Eablished  his  'Translation  of  the  celebrated  Travels  of 
[arco  Polo.*  The  translation  has  been  made  with  Mr. 
Marsden's  accustomed  accuracy,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
commentary  far  more  Suable  than  the  tnuulation  itself. 
In  1 823  he  published  the  first  part,  and  in  1 82S  the  second, 
of  his  'Nuraismata  Orientalia,  or  Descriptioa  of  Eastern 
Coins,*  a  valuable  oollection  of  which  had  fbUen  into  his 
bauds  by  purchase.  This  ia  a  work  of  great  cam  and  learn- 
ing, in  which,  as  well  as  in  some  lespeots  in  the  oomiMktion 


of  the  Malayan  Dictionary,  he  had  the  im-aluable  assist- 
ance of  bis  learned  relative  Sir  Charles  Wilkins.  In  1832, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Mr.  Marsden  published  liis  last 
work,  comprising  three  Essays,  the  longest,  most  elaborate, 
and  important  of  which  is  on  the  Polynesian  or  East  Insular 
Languages,  a  subject  which  had  long  engaged  his  attention 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  was  indeed  the 
first  that  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Sanscrit  words  ja  all  the  cultivated  Polynesian  languages, 
and  also  the  singular  connexion  which  exists  among  these 
languages  themselves,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island.  In  1631  Mr.  Marsden  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
pension  to  the  public,  an  act  of  liberaliw  and  generosity 
which,  at  the  time,  had  no  example,  and  has  had  very  few 
since.  It  met,  as  it  well  deserved,  the  warmest  applause  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1 834,  feelins^  as  he  himself 
says,  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  determined  in  his 
lim-time  to  bestow  his  rich  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
and  his  extensive  library  of  books  and  Oriental  manu- 
scripts in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  them  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  public.  The  coins  and  medals  he  gave  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  his  library  to  the  newly-founded 
King's  College.  In  1833  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  attaek, 
and  in  1834  and  1835  a  second  and  third.  These  greatly 
enfeebled  his  body,  leavim;  him  however  in  the  entire  poa- 
session  of  his  memory.  The  final  and  fatal  attack  did  not 
take  place  until  the  6th  of  October,  1S36,  when,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  passing  a  tranquil  night,  he 
gently  expired,  hardly  uttering  a  groan,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  a  nappy,  prosperous,  and  well-spent  life.  Agreeably 
to  his  own  directions,  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kenssl  Green.  In  1807,  shortly  after  quitting  the  Admi- 
ralty, Mr.  Marsden  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  old 
and  intimate  friend  the  late  Sir  Charles  'Wilkins ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  ^reat  disparity  in  the  ages  of  the  parties, 
the  connexion,  which  lasted  near  thirty  years,  was  one  of 
much  satisfoetion  and  happiness,  the  result,  on  both  sides, 
of  exemplary  prudence,  good  se^,  and  high  principle. 
His  widow  is  the  judicious  and  accomplished  editor  of  the 
'Autobiographical  Memoir' fVoni  which  we  have  extracted 
this  brief  account,  and  which  has  been  printed  for  private 
circulation  only,  and  not  publislied. 

MARSEILLE,  a  seaport  and  city  in  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  KhQne. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  408  to  410  miles  iu 
a  direct  line  soutb-south-eavt  of  Paris,  or  497  miles  by  the 
road  through  Auxerre,  Chillons-sur-SaOne,  Lyon,  Valence, 
Avignon,  and  Aix,  in  43°  1 8'  N.  lat.  and  5°  23'  £.  long. 

Marseille  was  fbunded  by  tlie  inhaUtants  of  Pnocsa 
(♦wKgftt),  a  Oreek  town  which  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian 
confbderation.  [Ionia..]  Hie  Phoceans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
Massilia,  as  the  Latins  generally  wrote  it,  or  Massatia  (Hoff- 
ffoXi'a)  according  to  the  usual  Greek  uthography,  was  per- 
haps the  earliest,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  important. 
Two  colonies  of  Phocawns  sueceasively  establish^  them- 
selves in  the  place,  the  first  about  B.C.  600,  white  Phocsia 
was  yet  flourishing.  The  leader  of  this  original  colony, 
called  by  Aristotle  ('H  KaaaaKtwrSv  UoKirtia,  quoted  in 
Athensus  &»iirvoaofiaTai,  lib.  x.)  Euxenus  {BiUvoc),  hav- 
ing found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Petta  (tHrra),  daughter  of 
Nanos  (Navo^),  king  of  the  Segobrigians,  a  tribe  probably 
of  Ligurians  (Justin.,  Hut.,  c.  xliii.),  received  her  in  mar- 
riage, and  also  permission  to  found  a  city.  The  circum- 
stances are  related,  with  some  variation,  by  Justin. 

The  new  colony  was  early  involved  in  liostilities  with  the 
native  tribes,  Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  the  Massi- 
lians  obtained  several  virtories,  and  established  new  settle- 
ments along  the  coasts,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  subjec- 
tion. The  surrounding  barbarians  acouired  from  the  new 
settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life:  Ihey  learned  to 
prune  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  The 
Massilians  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  of  early  but 
uncertain  date.   (Ttiucyd..  lib.  i^  c.  13.) 

Tbe  second  colonization  of  Massilia  took  place  about  B.c. 
544,  on  occasion  of  the  Phocieans  quitting  uieir  native  city 
to  avoid  the  suUeetion  with  which  the^  were  threatened  by 
the  Penians.  Herodotus  does  not  notice  the  foot  of  any  of 
these  Phocnans  settling^  at  Marseille :  he  says  that  they 
suled  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  which  was  ja,Phocnan.  colony, 
ndeami»eiieedpir«>y.  T^^  J^l^^^^y^{^i«is 
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uniting  against  them,  a  great  sea-fight  took  plaee,  in 
which  the  piratei  obtained  a  dear-bought  victory.  Aftor 
this  battle  they  left  Corsica  for  Rhegium.  (Herod..  1 165- 
167.) 

The  Massilian  oonstitutioD  vas  aristocratic;  their  laws 
and  their  religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  the  lonians 
of  Asia.  The  woiship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  or  Diana, 
was  cherished  with  peculiar  reverence,  both  in  Hassilia 
itself  and  in  its  colonies.  The  eoverning  body  was  a  senate 
(swiSpiov)  of  600  persona,  called  Timuchi  (nfio*xM),  who 
were  appointed  Sot  l>f0.  This  senate  bad  fifteen  presidents 
(iroofffrwnc)*  vho  formed  a  sort  of  oommittee,  by  which  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  government  was  mans^ed.  Of  this 
committee  ttine  persona  poasesttd  the  chief  power.  The 
Timuchi  were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  children, 
and  in  whose  families  the  nght  of  citiienship  had  been 
possessed  by  three  generations.  (Stnbo,  lib.  iv.) 

The  Massilians,  like  the  Phocnans,  were  a  naval  people ; 
they  bail  several  colonies  or  posts  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy:  as  Emporium  ('E^xofwuiv),  now 
Ampurias,  in  Spain ;  Rhiie  Agatha  (Piq  'Aya9^),  now 
A<i;de ;  Tauroeis  (Tavp^tip),  or  Tauroentium  {TavpoivnovX 
now  Tarente,  near  !,«  Ciotat;  Antipolis  (AvriiroXic),  now 
Antibes ;  Olbia  (OXEia),  perhaps  the  port  and  castle 
Leoube,  between  Hieres  and  Sl  Tropes;  and  NicsMi 
iNiKOia),  now  Nice.  They  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  wnich  alliance  was  gradually 
converted  into  subjection.  In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and 
Omar  they  embraced  the  party  of  the  ftwmer ;  and  receiving 
L.  Domitius,  one  of  his  most  lealous  partisans,  vrithin  their 
walls,  and  appointing  him  governor  of  the  city,  th^  dosed 
their  gates  i^inst  Caesar,  under  pretence  of  preserving 
nautruity(B.c.  49).  Cesar,  hastening  into  Spam  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  after  building  and  equipping  a  squa- 
dron with  marvellous  celerity,  left  his  lieutenant  C.  Tre- 
boniua  with  three  legions  to  carry  on  the  sieae,  and 
appointed  D.  Brutu^  to  command  his  fleet.  In  the  first 
naval  encounter  the  townsmen  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  vessels.  But  the  place  vra&well  stored  witL  warlike 
machines;  and  the  townsmen  being  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  L.  Naaidieniis,  who  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  their 
aid,  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  ships,  they  refitted  their 
fleet,  and  put  to  sea  to  join  him  ;  but  the  confederate  fleet 
being  defeated  by  D.  Brutus,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
n.acnine8  which  Tr^wnius  had  prepared  for  the  attack  of 
the  city  having  failed,  they  were  induced  to  apply  for  an 
armistice :  this,  when  obtained,  they  violated  by  an  attack 
in  which  they  seriously  damaged  the  works  of  Trebonius ; 
but  these  being  repaired,  they  again  implored  an  armistice ; 
and  on  Caesar's  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Pompeians 
in  Spain,  they  surrendered  to  him.  Cssar  did  not  reduce 
them  into  entire  subjection,  but  left  two  legions  in  garrison 
while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy.  (CgbSh  De  B»l.  Civ,, 
lib.  i.  34-36,  56,  57;  ii.  1-16,  22.) 

The  municipal  ^vemment  of  Masstlia  remained  unal- 
tered, but  its  political  independence  was  virtually  over- 
thrown. The  attention  of  the  Massilians  was  now  more 
directed  to  Utermtura  and  philosop^,  of  which  indeed  th» 
were  idready  diligent  cultivatwa.  They  had  spread  throu^ 
the  south  of  Gatu  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  cha- 
racter, which  Desar  found  in  use  among  the  Helvetii  {De 
BeU.  Gall.f  lib.  i.,  c.  29) ;  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  easL  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the 
advantages  of  the  place  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero 
has  recorded  in  the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the 
Massilians  iOrat.  pro  L.  Flacco,  c  26).  Livy  has  put  a 
high  encomium  upon  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian 
ambassador  (lib.  xxxvii.,  54) ;  and  Tacitus  {Agricolee  Vita, 
c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.  [AoRicoLiu] 

For  more  than  three  ooituries  the  history  of  Hassilia  i»e- 
sents  no  event  of  interest  In  die  troubles  irhich  followed 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (a.d. 
310)  attempted  to  resume  the  purple  at  Aries,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Uie  emperor  Constantino,  his  son-in-law ;  but 
being  baffied  in  his  attempt,  fled  to  Massilia,  which  he  vainly 
attempted  to  defbnd.  The  city  surrendered,  os  was  taken 
by  Constantino^  and  Maximian  became  his  own  execU' 
tioner. 

In  the  reign  of  Honwius,  Massiha  repelled  the  attempt 
of  the  Visigotbic  king  Ataulphua*  to  take  possession 
(Photii*  Bibliotk.} ;  but  it  afterwards  became  tae  prej  of 


Buranrndiaus,  Visigoths^  and  Franks.  It  was  takui  fimak 
the  Franks  by  Theodoric  the  Ostn^th  king  of  Italy. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Marseille  (to 
which  we  may  now  give  its  modem  name),  was  ceded  with 
the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the  Ostrogotii  to  the  Franka. 
in  order  to  secure  their  alliance  against  the  Eastern  em- 
peror Justinian,  who  had  sent  Belisarius  to  conquer  Italy. 
While  under  the  Frankish  sceptre  the  town  suffered  from 
the  Lombards,  who  sacked  it  (A.a  576),  and  ftom  the  Sara- 
cens, who  aeiied  it,  hut  were  quickly  driven  from  it  by  the 
Franks,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  eentuiy.  In  the 
divisioa  of  tlw  eimiire  of  CharlenMgne  among  hu  deecend- 
ants  (AJh  856),  Marseille  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Provence,  under  Charles,  younger  son  of  the  emperor 
IiOthairc ;  and  afterwards  it  made  part  of  the  kingdtna  of 
Provence,  m  Boutgogne  Cis-jurane.  under  Boson  (a-d.  879) 
The  union  of  this  kingdom  with  that  of  Bou^t^e  Txane- 
jurane  under  Rodolph  II.  (a.d.  93U),  and  the  subsequent 
acquiiition  of  the  united  kingdoms  by  the  emperor  Conrad 
le  Salic  (a-d^  1032),  brought  Marseille  into  the  condition  of 
a  remote  dependency  of  tne  Girman  empire.  During  these 
changM,  from  the  tenth  century  Marseille  was  under  the 
immediate  dominion  of  its  own  viscounts. 

The  Maraeillois  appear  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  Crusades ;  and  in  the  third  Crusade,  several  arnuuBente 
sailed  from  their  port  The  commerce  of  the  town  at  this 
time  was  great,  ana  the  townsmen  were  in  league  with  some 
of  the  great  trading  cities  of  Italy  for  the  puipoaee  of  trade 
or  of  defence.  In  the  b^inniug  of  the  thirteenUi  eentuiy 
they  freed  themselves  from  fipudal  subjection  to  tluar  vie* 
counts  and  to  the  counts  of  Provence^  and  organised  them- 
selves into  a  municipal  republic,  un^r  a  chwf  magistrate 
called  the  podestat ;  but  in  a  few  years  they  were  deprived  ot 
many  of  their  privileges  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, brother  of  Louis  IX.  It  was  from  Marseille  that 
Charles  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  troubles  whieb 
agitated  Provence  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors  ma- 
terially diminished  the  population  of  Marseille ;  and  as  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  in  Provence  had  ceued  to  exist 
even  in  name,  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Brigands,  who  hod  risen  up  during  the  wars  of  the  English 
in  France  and  the  desolation  of  that  kingdom. 

In  the  contest  fac  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  Provoicck 
between  the  houses  of  Aiijou  and  those  of  Duraszo,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Aragon,  the  Marseillois  fkithfully  adhered  to 
the  house  of  Anjou,  and  rendered  signal  services  to  tbeii 
cause;  but  in  the  year  142 1  the  town  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Aragon,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  sacked  and  burned. 
It  was,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Aragonese  (a-d.  1423),  fur- 
ther plundered  by  maraudws  from  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town  recovered  however  from  this  severe  blow,  and 
became  the  ordinary  residence  of  IUn£,  duke  of  Anjou  and 
Lorraine,  who  died  here,  a.d.  1480.  Upon  the  ^th  of 
Charles,  count  of  Maine,  successor  of  R£n£,  Marseille  came 
directly  under  the  government  of  the  French  crown,  to 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained  subjecL 

In  the  war  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Fruifoia  I- 
of  France,  the  Constable  Duke  <rf  Bouihon  [Bouuoh, 
Charlxs  be]  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Imperialisia  benegad 
ManeiUe  (a.d.  1524),  but  was  bravely  repelled  by  the 
townsmen.  In  the  year  1536  tlie  town  was  again  unsuceesa- 
fUlIy  attacked  by  the  Imperialists  under  Charles  V.  in  pec^ 
son  and  the  Duke  of  Alba.  In  the  religious  troubles  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  plot  was  formed  (a-d.  1585)  to  betray 
Marseille  into  the  power  of  the  League,  but  it  failed.  Sub- 
sequently however  the  partisans  of  the  League  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy  in  the  city,  which  became  the  prey  of 
intestme  commotions,  until  the  Duke  of  Guise,  governor  of 
Provence,  for  Benri  IV.,  was  admitted  (a-o.  1596)  by  the 
partisans  of  that  monarch.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
municipal  privil^es  of  the  ci^  were  diminished,  and  forts 
were  built,  as  much  probably  to  control  the  townsmen  as  to 
defend  the  place.  In  a.d.  1790.  40,000  or  50.000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  pestilence.  Belzunee, 
bishop  of  Marseille,  the  echevins  or  municipal  officers  of 
the  town,  and  three  physicians  of  Montpellier,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  courageous  performance  of  their  duties 
at  this  trying  season.  In  the  Revolution  the  Marseillois 
acted  a  conspicuous  part.  A  hand  of  political  fonatics  went 
to  Paris,  ana  were  among  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  in  August,  1792.  The  townsmen  attempted,  but 
in  vain,  to  sumxnt  by  an  insurrection  the  Giiondiats  against 
the  party  of  tbs  Mountain.  -^T  > 
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Tbe  city  of  Marseille  is  built  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ruiean,  wDich  here  runs  north  and  south.  The  harbour  is 
Armed  by  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  running  eastward  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  which  is  built  round  it.  Its  im- 
mediate site  is  a  rich  valley  or  hollow  enclosed  on  the  land- 
ndfl  by  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  that  of  Notre  bame  de 
la  Oaioe,  on  the  south,  surroouated  by  a  ibrt.  From  the 
sammit  of  the  hill  of  Viste,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  over  which  the  nmd  from  Paris  leads,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  town  and  of  the  numei^ 
ous  country-houses  (said  to  be  Ave  or  six  thousand  in  num- 
ber) which  occupy  the  surrounding  part  of  the  valley.  The 
town  was  once  fortified,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  its 
Walls  and  bastions.  The  entrance  from  Paris  is  by  a  fine 
broad  planted  road  or  wide  street,  which  extends  into  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  prolonged  irva  direct  line,  by  a 
street  of  less  width,  quite  through  the  town.  To  the  east 
of  this  street  is  the  old  town,  occupying  a  triangular 
point  north  of  the  harbour.  The  odier  iwrts  constitute  the 
new  town,  which  consists  of  broad  straight  streets,  provided 
with  paved  foot-paths  and  lined  with  well-built  houses. 
Tbe  por^  an  oval  of  more  than  half  a  mile  long  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
A'essets,  is  surrounded  by  fine  qoai^  used  as  a  promenade 
by  the  townsmen  in  the  winter.  There  are  several  other 
promenades,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  Tourette,  or  the 
Esplanade,  on  the  shore  in  the  old  town.  The  places  or 
squares  are  more  numerous  in  the  old  town  than  in  the 
new,  but  neither  so  large,  so  regular,  nor  so  ornamental. 
The  town-hall  built  by  the  architect  Puget,  fbces  the  har- 
bour ;  the  ground-flocr  is  used  as  the  Exchange ;  the  great 
council -chamber  has  some  fine  paintings.  There  are  a  new 
market-house  supported  by  thirty-tno  columns  of  the  Tus- 
can order,  a  flah-market,  and  other  markets ;  a  lazaretto 
on  the  shore,  north  of  the  city,  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
managed  in  the  world.  There  are  also  a  mint ;  two  theatres, 
the  chief  of  them  one  of  the  finest  in  France ;  a  triumphal 
arch,  a  column,  and  several  public  ftiuntatna.  Water  is  brought 
from  the  little  rivers  Huveaune  and  Jarret  hy  an  aqueduct 
almost  entirely  subterranean ;  and  many  houses  have  wells, 
the  water  of  which  is  drinkable. 

The  population  of  Marseille  in  1789  was  76,222;  in  1801, 
11), 130;  in  1811,  102,217;  in  1821,  109,483;  in  IS31, 
121,272  for  the  town,  or  145,115  for  the  whole  commune; 
and  in  1836,  146,239  for  the  commune.  Tt  is  the  third  citv 
in  Fiance  for  population,  being  exceeded  only  by  Paris  and 
Lyon,  The  city  has  always  depended  for  its  prosperity  on 
commerce.  The  harbour  is  very  safe.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  it,  which  is  narrow,  not  permitting  the  entry  of  more  than 
one  ship  at  a  time,  are  the  three  small  islands  of  If  (having 
a  castle,  once  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  numerous  batteries), 
Ratonnean,  and  Fomj^ue,  which  are  both  fbriifled.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  defended  by  two  Ibrts ;  that  of  St. 
J£an  on  the  north,  and  that  of  SL  Nicholas  on  the  south. 
Fort  St  Nicholas,  which  was  converted  by  Louis  XIV. 
into  a  citadel,  has  been  in  great  part  demolished  by  the 
townsmen. 

Tbe  port  is  not  deep,  and  is  liablo  to  be  filled  by  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  rain  from  the  neighbouring  hills : 
machines  are  continuallv  at  work  to  keep  it  clear.  Frigates 
cannot  enter  without  difficulty;  ships  cf  the  line  cannot 
enter  at  all,  but  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road  between 
the  islands  of  Ratonneau  and  Pom^gue,  where  also  vessels 
perform  quarantine.  This  anchorage  is  secure.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  enter  the  port  is  estimated  at  5000  or 
6000  in  the  year ;  and  iba  customs  and  other  dues  oolleoted 
are  estimated  at  nearl]^  1,000,000/.  annually.  The  French 
trade  with  the  Levant  is  entirely  carried  on  from  this  port ; 
and  there  is  active  communication  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Barbery.  The  imports  are  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  dye-woods, 
and  of  divers  articles  from  the  Levant  The  exports  are  of 
wines,  brandy,  com,  dried  fruits,  oil,  soap,  hosiery,  damask 
and  other  linens,  woollens,  silks,  leather,  bides,  and  colonial 
produce.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  soap,  mo- 
rocco and  other  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  hats,  caps,  starch, 
gunpowder,  snuff,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  nitre  and  other 
chemicals,  glue,  wax-candles,  straw-bats,  and  cutlery.  The 
refining  of  sugar  and  salt,  calico-printing,  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  essences,  and  liqueurs,  cork-cutting,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  anchovies  and  other  salt  provisions,  dried  fruits, 
olives,  and  wine  fbr  exportation,  are  carried  on.  The  ctW  i» 
firom  its  eammmial  character  the  resort  of  loreigners  of  all 
OBtioni  i  and  the  wwty  of  mtum^  continual  busOi^  uid 


medley  of  languages  which  this  occasions  are  among  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  place.  The  character  of  the 
people  is  by  no  means  favourably  drawn  by  our  authorities. 

Marseille  has  communications  by  daily  public  conveyances 
with  Lyon,  Aix,  Avignon,  Ntmes,  Toulon,  (Geneva,  and 
other  places;  and  by  steam-boats  at  brief  intervB.ls  with 
Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Bastia.  Ctvita  Vecchia.  and  Naples; 
and  at  longn  intervals  with  Port  Vendre,  Barcelona,  and 
Valencia.  It  abounds  with  hotels  and  has  some  public 
baths  and  handsome  caffs.  The  mistral,  a  keen,  parching, 
and  often  tempestuous  wind,  blights  all  v^idure,  and  ii; 
blasts  are  interchanged  with  the  scorching  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun ;  swarms  of  gnats  infest  every  comer  night  and 
day,  and  the  scorpion  is  often  found  in  the  houses  and  occa- 
sionally even  in  the  beds. 

Marseille  has  a  custom-house,  a  stamp-office,  an  exchange, 
and  a  board  of  trade;  a  commercial  court,  a  subordinate 
justice  court,  and  a  tribunal  for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  them,  the  members 
of  which,  called  Prud'hommes,  are  annually  chosen  by  the 
fishermen  from  among  themselves ;  and  several  other  govern- 
ment or  other  public  offices.  Tbere  is  also  an  arsenal. 

The  parish  and  other  Catholic  churches  and  chapels 
are  twenty  in  number ;  there  are  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  Jews*  synagogue;  with  several  hospitals  and  other 
obaritabte  institutions.  There  are,  an  academy  of  sciences, 
belles-lettres,  and  art;  an  agricultural  and  a  medical 
society ;  a  high-school,  schools  of  medicine,  drawing,  music, 
and  navigation ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  school ;  a  public  library 
of  60,000  volumes,  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum,  two  botanic 
gardens,  and  an  observatory.  Literature  is  not  much 
cultivated  at  present,  astronomy  and  navigation  are  the 
studies  chiefly  pursued.  Marseille  has  produced  several 
learned  and  eminent  men.  The  navigator  Pytheas  and 
the  poet  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  antient  times,  and  the  ar^ 
chitect  Pu^t  in  modem  times,  are  the  chief. 

Few  antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Marseille,  and 
there  are  no  remains  of  antient  buildings ;  bome  statues, 
urns,  and  medals  have  been  dug  up. 

The  diocese  of  Marseille  comprehends  the  town  and  its 
arrondissement  The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Auc  The  town  i?  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th 
military  division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Basses 
Alpes,  Vaucluse,  and  Bouchcs  du  RhOne.  The  arrondisse- 
ment comprehends  an  area  of  252  square  miles,  and  com- 
prehends nine  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  sixteen  communes.  The  population  was 
178,866  in  1831,  and  180,127  in  1836. 


Coin  orManslUe. 
VtKIA  HnMtim.  AetnAldte.  SOrcr. 

MARSHAL,  a  term  which,  in  its  origin,  meant  simply 
a  groom  or  manager  of  horses ;  but  from  the  importance  of 
such  an  employment  in  a  rude  warlike  natiou,  tne  office  of 
marshal  became  invested  with  great  military  authority, 
which,  according  to  the  usage  of  tne  times,  drew  to  itself  a 
considerable  civil  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  principal  officers 
of  state  is  the  king's  marshal,  which  office  is  now  held  here- 
ditarily by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  said  to  have  theoffioa 
of  marshal  of  England,  and  also  an  honour  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  earl  marshal.  This  office  was  executed  in  time 
of  war  in  the  king's  host  or  army ;  in  time  of  peace,  in  the 
aula  regis,  or  king's  great  court.  Upon  tfae  division  of  tbe 
aula  regis  the  marshal  appointed  deputies  in  the  new 
courts.  In  the  King's  Bench,  the  marshal's  deputy  was 
called  the  marshal  of  the  marshalsea  of  the  king's  court, 
or  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  the  Exchequer,  the 
deputy  was  marshal  of  the  Exchequer,  or  clerk  of  the  mar- 
shalsea of  the  Exchequer.  The  duty  of  the  acting  marshal 
is  regularly  to  attend  the  court,  and  to  lake  into  his  custody 
ollpersons  committed  to  his  custody  by  the  court 

The  lord  high  constable,  when  then  was  one.  and  the 
earl  marshal,  were  the  judges  before  whom  the  court  of 
chivalry  or  court  martial  was  held.  This  court  had  oogni- 
zanee  of  oontraots  touching  deeds  of  arms  and  of  wai 
arising  oat  of  the  realm,  and  of  all  wpeals  [Apebal]  ot 
offences  committed  out  of  tfee  imlm^  a^(jf^q|^ttaf^tiiin 
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the  realm  relating  te  wu,  in  cases  vhtch  the  courts  of 
ODnuDon  law  were  incompetent  to  decide.  Its  proceediof^ 
were  aocording  to  the  course  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  earl  marsBal  cannot  luld  this  court  alone,  and  there 
hat  been  no  hereditary  or  permanent  high  constable  since 
the  forfeiture  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  *  poor  Edward 
Bohun,'  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  court  of  chiTOlrr  has  been  smce  held,  a  high 
constable  has  been  appointed  fbr  the  occasion-  In  the  case 
nf  an  appeal  of  death  brou^t  in  1583  against  Sir  Francis 
Drake  by  the  heir  of  one  Oowtie  whose  bead  Drake  had 
struck  off  in  parts  beyond  sea.  Queen  Etiiabeth  refused 
to  appoint  a  high  constable ;  and  thus,  says  Lord  Coke,  the 
appeal  slept  The  minor  duties  of  the  earl  marshal  are  set 
out  with  great  minuteness  of  details  in  a  document  preserved 
in  Spelman's  'Glossary.' 

Besides  the  earl  marshal,  there  is  a  knight  marshal,  or 
marshal  of  the  king's  household.  The  officeof  earl  marshal, 
and  that  of  marshal  or  the  King's  Bench,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  knight  marshal,  is  called  a  marshalsea ;  but  the  term  is 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  last  only. 

MARSHALSEA.  In  the  Marshalaea  of  the  king's 
household  there  are  two  courts  of  record.  1.  The  original 
court  of  the  marshalsea  is  a  court  of  record,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine causes  between  the  servants  of  the  king's  house- 
hold and  others  within  the  verge,  that  i^  within  a  circle  of 
twelve  miles  round  the  king's  palace,  wi^  a  jurisdiction  of 
pleas  of  trupasB  where  either  party  is  one  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants. 2.  The  palace  court  wasereoted  by  letters  patent,  6 
Charles  I.,  confirmed  by  Charles  II.,  and  has  authority  to 
try  all  personal  actions  -between  party  and  party,  though 
neither  of  them  be  of  the  king's  household,  prided  they 
arise  within  twelve  miles  round  Whitehall.  1116  judges  of 
this  court  are,  the  steward  of  the  king's  household  and 
knight-marshal ;  but  the  courtis,  in  fact,  held  before  a  bar- 
rister deputed  by  the  knight-marshal.  The  palace  court  is 
held  once  a  week  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  causes  are  here 
brought  to  trial  in  four  or  five  court-days,  unless  they  are  . 
of  sufficient  magnitude  or  importance  to  induce  either  party 
to  remove  it  into  one  of  the  superior  courts.  A  writ  of  error 
lies  from  both  courts  into  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

MARSHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  bom  1602,  died  1669.  The 
noble  ftmily  of  Marsham  have  the  honour  of  tracing  them- 
selves to  k  man  whose  chief  distinction  it  woa^  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  as  the  founder  of  their 
hereditary  honours.  He  was  one  of  six  sons  ahd  four  daugh- 
ters of  an  alderman  of  London,  and  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  had  his  education  in  Westminster 
school,  and  St.  John  i  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled much  abroad  in  France,  Italy,  and  Grermany,  both  as 
a  private  gentleman  and  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds 
the  ambassador.  When  he  returned  borne  be  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
attained  to  more  than  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  six  clerks 
M  Chancery,  and  even  this  office  he  lost  when  the  conten- 
tions arose  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  Nor  was 
tills  all;  for,  folbwing  the  king  to  Oxford,  and  remaining 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  he  suffered  greatly  in  his  es- 
tate. On  the  change  of  the  times  he  was  letomed  to  par* 
liament  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  was  restored  to  his  six 
clerks*  office,  was  knighted,  and  soon  after  was  created  a 
baronet.   He  died  at  Bushy  Hall  near  Watford. 

Such  is  the  outline  of -his  life.  The  predominance  of  a 
political  power  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  in  the  period  of 
his  life  when  his  mind  was  at  maturity,  gave  him  leisure  to 
pursue  those  studies  for  which  he  had  acquired  a  taste  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  The  subject  on  which  his 
mind  was  {nrticularly  directed  is  one  of  peculiar  intricacy 
and  difiloulty,  the  disentangling  the  perplexed  statements 
to  be  found  in  early  writers  concerning  antient  dynasties 
and  events  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  results  of 
these  studies  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  foilio  volume,  printed 
at  London  in  1672,  which  he  entitled  'Canon  Chnnueus, 
^gyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  Gracus,'  iMHng  an  raUu^ement  of 
a  worV  on  the  some  subject  published  in  1649,  entitled  by 
him'Diatribe  Chronologica.'  Sir  John  Marsham  has  treated 
the  subject  in  a  manner  befittti^  a  scholar  intent  on  nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  truth,  if  truth  be  attainable.  His  work 
was  published  at  Leipzie  in  1676,  and  at  Franeker  in  1696, 
with  a  prefoco  by  the  editor  Menokenina,  in  which  some  of 
his  conclusions  are  questioned.  It  is  probable  that  the 
modern  discovoies  in  Egypt  may  affect  in  some  ptHnts  the 
argument  ot  this  lewnea  scholar. 


In  the  aaiDe  spirit  he  attacked  the  difficiiltiet  which  test 

on  the  '  Chron<dogy  of  the  Early  Histt^y  of  Perua bat  this 
work  has  not,  we  believe,  been  given  to  the  public ;  nor  the 
'  Dissertations  on  the  Money  of  the  Antients,'  and  on  the 
'  Roman  Provinces  and  L^ons,'  which  it  is  understood  he 
left  in  manuscript 

There  is  another  work  of  his,  less  celebrated,  the  Preface 
or  UpowvKatov,  as  he  called  it,  to  the  great  work  on  English 
moua^ries,  entitled '  Monosticon  Angliconum,'  which  was 
begun  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  finished  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale.   This  appeared  in  1653. 

Sir  John  Marsham  was  not  only  himself  learned,  but  his 
two  sons,  Sir  John  Marsham  of  Cuxton,  and  Sir  Robert 
Mardiun  of  Bushy,  were  also  studious  and  learned  men. 
The  son  of  Sir  Robert  was  created  Lord  Romney  by  King 
George  1. 

MARSHES  are*  those  places  of  greater  or  less  extent 
on  the  earth's  surfoce,  where  the  soil  is  almost  constantly 
soaked  with  water.  The  swamp,  the  bog,  the  fen,  and  the 
morass,  are  so  many  difTerent  names  for  the  same  thin^  or 
modifications  which  have  not  yet  been  defined.  Whether 
marshes  be  considered  with  regard  to  their  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  they  are  equally  interesting,  and  are  objects 
that  call  for  the  attention  of  individuals  and  sometimes 
of  states.  The  -  advantages  which  they  oOer  are  of 
limited  extent,  and  may  bo  divided  into  spontaneous  and 
artiflciaL  The  former  consist  in  the  natural  productions 
which  are  fUrniahed  by  some  of  them,  of  which  peat  is 
unquestionalily  the  most  important.  (Ireland,  Holland.) 
Some  fumich  iron-ore  in  considerable  quantity,  and,  though 
generally  of  a  bod  kind,  it  is  sometimes  very  good,  and 
worked  with  advuntaee  (Siberia);  others  supplv  aquatic 
game  in  abundance,  wntch  is  a  great  resource  to  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  either  foroonaumption  or  as  an  article 
of  commerce  (the  marshes  of  Tuscany);  others  again 
abound  in  eels  and  other  fish ;  and  some,  as  those  of  the 
SaSne  in  France,  and  those  of  Poland,  are  valuable  for  the 
myriads  of  leeches  which  they  furnish,  and  which  are  sent 
to  distant  parts.  The  soil  itself,  dug  up  fVom  the  marshes, 
which  is  i»lled  bog-earth,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
peat  bogs,  burnt  or  unbumt,  are  in  many  cases  considered 
an  exeedlent  manure,  and  employed  as  such.  (Poland, 
France.)  The  reeds,  rushes,  willows,  &C.,  which  grow  so 
abundantly  in  certain  marshy  lands,  are  in  many  puces  ob- 
jects of  considerable  importance.  (Italy,  Holland.)  Hm 
artificial  advantages  to  which  marshes  may  be  turned  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  where  climate  and 
other  circumstances  are  iavourable  to  the  growth  of  this 
grain.  (North  America,  Hungaiy.)  The  dUadvantages 
of  marshes  are  great :  they  are  in  general  fatal  to  health, 
and  agriculture  suffers  by  the  loss  of  all  the  manhy  land. 
That  health  is  materially  injured  by  the  pestilential  air  oi 
marshes  is  evident  from  the  lact  that  the  ordinary  mean 
length  of  life  in  their  neighbourhood  is  very  low.  Cat- 
tle are  also  great  sufferers  from  the  influence  of 
marshy  grounds.  The  engineer  Ranch  says,  '  Marshes 
are  tlie  nlcen  of  the  earth,  which  blur  the  &ir.  &ce  of 
nature,  where  all  should  be  beau^;  and  from  these 
inibetknis  sores  the  languor  of  death  extends  &r  and 
vide  over  idl  that  should  live  and  flourish:*  but  the  details 
of  their  balefiil  influence  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  set 
forth  than  in  the  prize  essay  on  this  subject,  by  H.  Ramd 
of  Paris.  Nevertneless  all  marshes  are  not  e<^ually  preju- 
dicial to  health;  but  independent  of  theu-  different 
degrees  of  insalubrity,  marshes  present  other  distin- 
guishing features.  The  climate,  the  nature  of  the  schI, 
and  the  vegetation,  are  all  so  many  circumstances  which 
vary  the  appearance  and  character  of  marshes.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  water  is  also  very  different ;  in  some  cases  it  is  hardly 
visible,  while  in  others,  at  least  in  certain  seasons,  the  marsh 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  multitude  of  stagnant  pools  covered 
with  aquatic  birds.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  tb»  Tus- 
can marshes,  which  ore  moreover  lemarkable  for  their  float- 
ing island  which  sometimes  unite  and  cover  a  large  sur- 
foee:  these  islands  have  little  sdidity,  and,  eventnally 
sinking,  become  in  time  converted  into  peat :  stnne  of  tiutse 
marshes  gain  in  extent,  while  the  soil  of  others  gradiuUy 
rises,  and  the  marsh  disappears.  Reeds  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  Tuscan  marshes,  and  they  are  applied  to  a 
great  number  of  useful  purposes.  The  quality  of  the  marsh 
water  also  differs:  thus,  in  some  of  the  marshes  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  salt,  as  likewise  at  Ro- 
ohelle,  Rochfort^  &&,  in  Fiance.  Lrolher  nUcftjt  »  sol- 
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u  nuy  It  k  ibmjgiiiottfc  u  In  Bib«titi  whm  tin  urnhM 
m  itn»n|ly  impregnatM  with  mlnlitte  of  Inm  from  tbt 
vitrioUc  iprings  which  flow  Into  uem.  The  troea  whioh 
mn  found  imbedded  in  tbeid  marshes  an)  so  thoroughly  ftu- 
pregn&ted  with  oxide  of  iron,  that  they  supply  an  ore  of 
cfxcellent  quality,  furnishing  a  metal  free  from  the  defect  of 
britlleness  bo  common  to  the  iron  of  most  other  bogores. 
In  some  cases  the  water  of  tiie  marsh  exhales  an  intolemble 
stnell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  arising  from  the  deoompO' 
sition  of  tlie  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Bpsom  salt,  which  is 
continually  forming  on  their  bulks.  (Siberii,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Enplvates.) 

In  cold  countries  marshes  freeze,  but  seldom  become  dry ; 
in  warm  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  marshes  are  often 
dry,  and  sudi  can  nerer  fiirm  peat  As  to  the  vegeta- 
ticm  of  marahea,  it  u  either  composed  (breeds,  ruahes,  u^a, 
gramineK,  or  mosses,  of  which  the  iphagtimi  pabutre  is  the 
most  common  in  peat-bogs.  Brushwood  of  vmrioos  kinds, 
and  willows  and  alders,  ore  also  common  in  marshy  grounds. 

Harahes  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  in  continents 
and  in  islands  (Iceland,  Anau,  &c.>,  on  tho  margin  of 
the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  on  the  slopes 
and  even  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the 
plains.  Most  countries  have  them  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, but  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  less  common 
in  Asia  and  in  Afi-ica  (as  Gtr  as  the  latter  is  known)  than  in 
Europe,  and  that  th^  are  more  abundant  in  America  than 
elsewhere.  In  this  Utter  part  of  the  world  almoHt  alt  the 
plains  are  wet  and  abound  in  marshes ;  tlunr  are  exoeedingly 
oommon  in  the  northern  countries  of  &e  guabe,  partieularly 
in  the  flat  parte  boTdenng  on  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  low 
and  the  subsoil  olay.  Here  tlu  rain  and  snow-water  accu- 
mulate, and  remain  fitf  want'  of  snffieieat  evaporation  to 
carry  them  off. 

It  wmdd  be  impqadUa  to  enumerate  alt  the  existing 
noarsfaea:  we  mav  however  obserre  that  in  Italy  there  ai« 
the  Tusnan  and  the  celebrated  Pontine  marshes,  which  are 
of  great  extent ;  in  France  there  are  about  1,500,000  arpens, 
ur  French  acres,  of  marshes,  some  of  great  surfbce,  as  that 
of  Montoire  near  the  mouth  of  the  I^ire,  which  has  been 
worked  tot  its  peat  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  and 
gives  constant  employment  to  8000  persons.  Ireland  eon- 
taina  about  3.00(^000  aerei  of  maish;  the  marah  or  bc»  ol 
Allen  alone  omtaina  300,000  aoos,  and  there  are  otMrs 
Twr  extensiva.  England  has  many  marshes,  particulariy 
in  Lineelnshire,  Somwsetahire,  Kent,  and  Cambridgeshire; 
Chester,  Huntingdonshire,  Lancashire,  and  Stafford  have 
extensive  marshes,  some  of  whioh  contain  embedded  trees. 
Scotland  is  mudi  diversified  with  marshy  ground,  as  in 
Peebleiishire,  Ayrshire,  Sterlingahire,  Kinross,  &c.  As  for 
Holland,  the  whole  country  is  properly  a  drained  marsh, 
and  it  stiU  contains  some  extensive  Ih^  which  ftimish 
peat.  All  the  space  along  the  coast  from  Holland  to  Den- 
mark is  little  better  than  a  succession  of  marsh  and  sand. 
Russia  in  Europe  has  marshes  of  vast  extent,  as  those  at 
the  source  of  the  Don.  along  the  river  PripiU,  and  round 
the  sea  of  AsoS;  as  also  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinoei,  in  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  eastern  part  of 
Pruaaia  aboanda  in  awampi.  Norway  and  Sweden  ban 
some  bogs,  but  little  in  ptoportioo  to  their  territuy. 
In  Beaianbia  in  Turkev,  and  idl  along  the  lower  DanuM, 
there  are  exteuive  marsiwa  covered  with  reeds.  In  Hun* 
gary  the  marshes  are  eatimated  at  2,000.000  arpens. 
Switserland  has  some  considerable  swampy  patches,  many 
of  which  are  on  the  slo^  of  the  mountains  and  in  the 
higher  valleys.  In  Spam  and  Portng^  -there  are  some 
extensive  marshes ;  inoaed  they  axe  more  or  lea  seattwed 
all  over  Europe. 

Asia  has  its  marshes  and  swamps,  but  they  are  less 
oommon  than  in  Europe,  if  we  except  tiie  northern  portion, 
where  they  are  in  grsat  number  and  -ran  extensive,  as  be- 
tween the  lower  Ob  and  the  Yenia^  ana  between  this  laat 
river  and  the  Lena.  There  isbetweenthelittieTanguskaaad 
the  Yenisei  the  marah  called  Lis,  equal  in  extent  to  the 
great  lake  Ladoga,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  i]iidst  of 
rocky  bills.  The  provmce  of  Okhotsk  has  many  swampy 
fbreats.  A  large  part  of  Chin*  is  naturally  swampy,  but 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  drained  by  the  numerous  canals  which 
intersect  the  country.  Tonquin  has  many  marshes,  and  tho 
peninsula  of  Malacca  contains  manyof  great  extent  In  India 
the  province  of  Oude  haa  aome  extensive  marshes  covered 
witfa  reeds,  the  Tetnatofgmtherdi  of  wOdbuffldoet.  The 
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u  is  the  case  with  the  Padder.  In  the  northwtt  viwrliUM 
there  are  many  savannahs,  of  wet  meadow*.  Than*  m 
swamps  along  the  Euphrates,  and  those  of  MeaopotatniA 
are  bitter,  sulphurous,  and  salt  In  Persia  the  provinoe 
of  Ohilan,  in  other  respects  fertile  and  beautiful,  is  very 
unwholesome  on  account  of  its  marshes  and  marshy  forests, 
Masenderan  has  also  many  swomiw.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  Aral  is  marshy.  The  steppes  of  the  Kii^bis  abound 
in  salt  marshes  and  pools.  The  Asiatic  islands^  that  is,  all 
those  that  are  of  any  extent,  contain  marshes :  thus  part  of 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  is  covered  with  extensive  marshes, 
which  have  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of 'the  peatiferous 
coast  the  reeds  are  gigantic  bamboos,  and  a  continual 
fog  hangs  over  the  aig^uatio  soil.  Batavia,  Samanng,  and 
othar  piaoes  in  the  island  of  Java  are  nputed  to  be  so 
unwholesome,  in  consequence  of  the  stwnant  waters  and 
pestQential  marshes,  that  the  island  baa  oeen  named  the 
grave  of  Europeans.  The  Philippine  Idands  luve  a  great 
many  peat  bogs.  New  Holland  has  much  marahy  ground 
along  the  coast,  and  immense  svramps  have  been  seen 
inland. 

As  for  Africa,  its  interior  is  too  little  known  to  enable  u* 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  its  marshes ;  but  the  south- 
ern part,  according  to  Barrow,  has  many  and  extensive 
swamps  covered  with  reeds  and  saline  plants.  Some  of  the 
rivers  on  the  east  are  marshy  at  their  embouchures,  which 
is  also  the  case'  with  the  Quoira.  Madagascar  contains 
marshes,  in  whioh  the  ajngiilarRavenala  {ttrmia  ateciota)t 
a  kind  of  palm,  grows,  remarkable  for  the  aixe  ana  disposi- 
tion of  its  leaves,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  baiuna, 
and  are  employed  by  the  natives  as  table-cloths,  napkins, 
plates,  dishes,  and  spoons. 

America  contains  immense  marshes.  In  the  frigid  zone 
i^the  New  World,  as  for  as  known,  fog-enveloped  marshes 
have  been  found.  To  the  westward,  in  Russian  America, 
the  land  lyii^  between  tho  coast  and  the  mountains  is  a 
slip  of  black  swampy  soil ;  some  of  the  marshy  grounds  are 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  retain  the  water  like  a 
sponge ;  their  verdure  (being  covered  with  moss  of  various 
kinds)  gives  them  the  appearance  of  firm  land,  but  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  them  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the 
waist  On  the  opposite  or  east  ooast  of  America  we  find 
Newfoundland intenectedbymarahesandmoraaieB.  Lower 
Canada  has  neither  marabes  nor  sts^;nant  water,  but  the 
rivers  are  muddy.  To  the  south  of  the  great  lakea  of  North 
America,  and  as  fkr  south  as  Mexioo,  the  United  Statea  con- 
tain a  great  number  of  marshes,  and  some  of  then  of  great 
extent  The  low  lands  of  Mexico  also  contain  many  swampa 
The  former  intendenoia  of  Vera  Cruz  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  marshes  and  sands.  South  America  contains 
a  great  abundance  of  extensive  marshes,  as  on  the  upper 
Apure,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  ihe  delta  of  the 
latter  river  is  one  vast  swamp.  Hie  region  which  extends 
between  the  Andes  and  the  PaciBo  has  little  marshy  ground, 
if  we  except  Ghaco.  where  ihen  are  many  swampy  al- 
leys; but  on  the  otimhand  the  immense  plains  whic^ 
oceapy  the  whole  intesior  of  the  continent  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Caraeas  on  the  north  to  the  Straito  of  Magalhaens 
on  the  south,  contain  a  great  numbw  of  extensive  marshes 
AU  the  immense  basin  of  the  Amacon  is  covered  with 
swampa  and  wet  land  and  marshy  forests.  To  the  south  cdF 
the  Campoa  Parexis,  the  provinces  of  Moxos  and  Cbiquitoa 
c<Hitain  extensive  marshes ;  in  the  latter  particularly  tbero 
is  the  gTMt  lake  or  marsh  of  Xaraycs.  [Brazil,  p. 
3A6.]  This  marsh  is  temporary  however,  being  dry  a 
Teat  part  of  the  year,  and  then  covered  with  the  corn- 
flag  (giaeUolut)  and  other  iridea.  The  province  of  Chaco 
is  alM>  foil  of  marshes,  as  well  as  that  of  Cordova,  in 
which  are  the  swamp  of  Loa  Porongos,  the  Mar-cbiquitcv 
fcc  In  La  Rata  there  ia  the  nwt  marsh  of  Yoen, 
finmed  by  the  infiltraUons  of  the  Pumna.  At  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  Pampa  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  great 
reedy  marsh  ctMed  Vat  Canaveralea,  and  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rio  Mendoxa,  and  between  that  nver  and  the 
foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  there  are  extensive  marshes.  They 
also  exist  on  the  upper  part  of  Rio  Negro.  In  short  we 
may  say  that  all  the  immense  r^ion  of  the  Pampas,  or 
plains  ofSouth  America, contains  marshes.  Brazil  has  many 
swampy  woods ;  and  in  ascending  the  ooast  we  find  the 
great  island  of  Marajo  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Amazons, 
a  eouidtcaUe  tract  of  which  is  a  marsh,  formed  in  mrt  bv 
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ths  depnit  ttam  tb«  mtor  of  the  nver.  Mid  in  part  by  the 
ikndi  of  the  aea.  Ftfther  north  tgRin  the  whole  cout  of 
Fr«Dch  Guyuia  is  a  iwatnp. 

Thii  enumeration  of  the  kno«n  manbea  and  iwampa, 
tliouRhaompreheiinve^ia  however  far  from  being  conplete. 
Very  Iar){e  portioni  of  the  earth's  aurftwe  remain  still  unex- 
plored, and  phjriieal  geography  is  yet  too  modem  a  Bcieoce 
to  have  attracted  tbe  attention  of  travellen  to  the  eorre^n 
and  oompleiion  of  ita  details.  Nerertheless  it  if  ewtain  that 
the  extant  of  marshy  ground  is  very  great ;  and  probably  it 
«a*  formerly  much  greater,  for  a  multitude  of  natural  cir- 
eumstanoes  have  greatly  diminished  them,  and  are  still 
effacing  them  by  deijrees.  On  tbe  other  hand  coloniution. 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  population  in  the  newly 
settled  places,  cause  the  clearing  of  forests  and  the  draining 
of  marshes  to  go  on  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
in  proportion  as  the  swamps  are  dried  up  tbe  source  of 
many  diseases  will  be  got  rid  of;  but  again,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  increased  drought  oooaaioiwd  by  ao 
vast  a  reduction  of  evaporating  surfoce  may  not  engender 
other  diseases  equally  fttal  with  tboee  which  now  spring 
from  the  suparabuDdanoe  of  awampy  ground;  and  it  ia 
possible  that  even  absolute  sterility  may  result,  iu  aome 
cases,  from  imprudent  drainage. 

MAR8IAN  WAR.   [Social  Wab-I 

MARSIGLI.  LUIGI  FERDINANIX).  COUNT,  hon 
at  Bologna,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1658,  studied  mathematics 
under  Borelli,  and  natural  history  under  Malpighi  and 
otber  able  professors.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Constantinople.  On  bis  return  he  published  'Osservaxioni 
sul  Bosforo  Tracio*  (Rome,  1681).  which  he  dedica'ed  to 
Christina  of  Sweden  ;  and  be  also  wrote  a  memoir  on  tbe 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  waa  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  He  afterwards  sorved  in 
Hui^t^  aa  a  TCluntaer  in  tha  Impwial  army  against  the 
Turka,  wm  raised  to  the  laok  of  cnptain.  and  was  wounded 
and  ti^ob  ftimaee  at  tbe  battle  of  Raab.  in  1683.  He  was 
aold  aa  a  dava,  and,  after  suffisring  consideiable  bardahipi, 
waa  ransomed  by  his  family.  He  was  then  employed  by 
tha  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  an  engineer,  to  settle  the  bouiH 
dary-line  of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires 
When  the  war  of  tha  Spanish  suooession  broke  out,  Harsigli. 
who  was  already  a  general,  was  actively  employed,  and  he 
found  himself  in  command  of  tlie  garrison  of  Brisach.  of 
which  town  the  Count  d'Aroo  waa  political  governor. 
Briaach  surrendered  to  the  CVeneh  thirteen  days  ^er  tbey 
had  opened  the  trenehea.  Tbe  aulis  oounca  of  Vienna 
highly  disapproved  of  the  aurrandar,  and  M actigli  was  pub- 
liuy  imtancad  Id  ha  eaahiered.  He  tried  every  means  to 
hine  tbe  aantanca  revoked,  but  in  vain.  He  wrote  and 
puUiUied  a  memoir  in  bis  defence^  whieh  is  said  to  have 
appeared  perfeetly  satisfeotory  to  eompetoat  judges^  and 
among  otbMs  ta  Marshal  Vauban-  From  Uust  time  ha 
devoted  himself  to  study ;  he  travelled  in  Fraaee,  was  num- 
bererl  among  Use  members  of  the  Academy  of  ficienoes  of 
iWis,  and  at  last  returned  te  his  native  town  Bologna,  to 
wluoh  in  1712  be  made  a  donation  of  hia  scientiOc  colleo* 
tions,  which  were  placed  by  tbe  senate  of  Bologna  in  a 
bulling  allotted  for  the  purpose^  and  called  the  Institute 
of  Sciencea  and  Arts.  In  17S6  Maraigli  puhliabed  bis 
gnat  work  on  the  Danube, '  Danuhiua  Paononioa-Uyaiciub 
Obaervatieubna  Geogiapbiei^  Aatranomitii<i  HydnvmphH 
oia,  ^iatorisia,  Physieia.  perlnatntua  ah  Alt^ilo  Ferdiuaado 
Comite  Marsili,  socio  E.  Seoiotatuv  Farisiansia,  Londinen- 
ais,*  etc  (Amsterdam,  7  vols,  folio,  with  handsome  plates). 
The  first  volume  treats  of  tbe  ge<^rapby  of  Hungary,  Ser- 
via,  and  otber  countries  bordering  on  the  central  Danube ; 
the  second,  of  the  antient  monuments  in  the  same;  the 
third,  of  the  geology ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of  the 
ichthyology,  tooAagy,  and  omithology ;  and  the  lant  contains 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  and  treats  of  tbe  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  waters  of  tho  Danube  and  its  great  affluent 
tbeTheiss. 

M AR3T0N.  JOHN,  a  dramatist  in  tbe  reigns  of  Eli- 
labeth  and  Jamea  L,  the  pa.rtioular8  of  whose  life,  and  even 
the  exact  times  of  whoaa  birth  and  death,  are,  like  those  of 
many  of  hia  contenporaty  poet%  very  uncertain.  Oa  the 
testimony  of  Wood,  be  aeeraa  to  have  been  a  student  at 
Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford.  At  one  time  he  appeara 
to  nave  been  intimate  with  Beu  Jonson,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  dedication  to  that  poet  of  the  *  Maleeonleat;'  but 
ftan  tbe  apiatle  to  tha  icodar  pnfixed  to  hia  *  Sophoniiba,' 


it  aeaow  that  his  frlandalup  subaaquontly  cmmA,  aa  thai 
epistle  contains  severe  atrietuies  on  Jonton  Sat  b»  naa 
of  paasages  from  clasaieal  aulhors  in  his  tiagadiM  of  *  &»• 
janus'  and  *  Catiline.* 

Haraton  left  several  playa,  of  which  tim  foUovit^  ten 
been  ^nted  separately :— *  Antonio  and  UoUido,*  '  Anto- 
nio's Revenge,*  '  Dutch  Courtesan,*  *  Insatiate  Countaai,' 
'Maleoontant,' '  Parasitastw.' '  Sophonisba,'  'Tamorianothp 
Great.'  and  '  What  you  will*  Of  thaaa  tho  *  MaloeontMit,' 
an  excellent  play,  abounding  in  oaustioity,  and  ambeUtahad 
with  the  most  forcible  poetic  expresaiona,  is  printed  ia 
Dodsley's  Colleotion.  It  appears  however  from  the  Utlo- 
page  of  tbe  first  edition  (1604)  that  this  piooe  was  wiittan 
by  Webster,  and  only  altered  by  Marston.  He  also  left 
some  miscellaneous  poetical  worlu,  collected  and  oditod  by 
Mr.  Bowie  in  1 764 ;  and  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  Chap- 
man in  the  composition  of '  Eastward  Hoe,*  a  ^y  which  is 
in  DodsleVb  Colloetion. 

HARSTRAND.  [SwsxmN.I 

UARSUPIAXIA.  or  MARSUPIATA  (Mmmmb,  a 
purse  or  Ing),  an  ostensive  group  of  Mmpmaiia,  JUEariiK 
essentially  ftom  all  tho  othata  in  tbtir  orgoniaation,  and 
comprehending  gaaora  fbd  by  evoiy  «ari«ty  of  nourialnMBL 
Their  structure  is,  as  a  naeesaary  eonsoquence,  Bodifled 
accordingly ;  and  we  find  among  them  an  adaptetion  of  tbe 
orguu  of  progression,  prohenaion,  and  digealioD  to  tboir 
several  wants  and  kafaita,  so  that  we  mi^  trwse  in  tbam 
analogiea  to  the  carnivoious.  insectivorous,  hetbivorous, 
anq  rodent  forms  of  the  other  mammiferous  quadmpeda. 

The  first  specioa  belocging  to  this  aaormal  or  abenaat 
group  brot^ht  under  the  notice  of  aoologista  wen  tboaa  mi 
Amerioa,  and  they  rauMved  from  Scaliger  the  appropriate 
name  of  Jnumka  arumnaia,  or  Puru^earimg  amimab; 
for  the  leading  paouliarity  in  these  Maraupiali  is.  ao  u 
speak,  the  premature  birth  of  tiwir  young,  which  nro  Immv 
iu  a  sUte  of  developmrat  not  mneh  JtMm>nd  that  af  the 
ice  tut  in  tho  other  groups,  at  a  very  sariy  atage  of  preg- 
nane t,  and  attaoh  themselves  by  tbe  month  to  the  teola 
which  an  situated  in  the  manufrinm,  or  poaek.  of  the 
mother;  and  in  this  nidus,  or,  aa  it  may  be  tmed, 
second  uterus,  the  almost  embnotio  young  one  is  nouridMd 
till  the  little  knoba  that  marked  the  place  ef  the  extrwmtties 
shoot  out  into  limbs,  and  till  tbe  whole  framo-work  of  tbe 
animal  ia  oompleted.  and  it  is  able  to  go  alone.  Loag  after 
this  period  it  flies  to  the  pouoh  upon  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, or  enters  it  when  fotigued,  and  may  often  be  seen 
peeping  out  to  ascertain  wbethea  it  is  safo  to  venture  abroad 
again. 

Linnwia,  vho  appaan  only  to  ham  known  the  Amarisaw 
q^oiea.  or  OpMiuma,  omogea  tbam  under  tbe  geaeria 
appellation  of  IHdalphia,*  in  hia  aider  Ar«,  placing  them 
between  the  Bears,  Badgpia,  and  RaoooM,  fee  lUrmuH, 
and  the  Moles  (Taipa}. 

Cuvier,  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  tbe  great  quan- 
tity of  species  and  variety  of  fwms  diacovend  in  New  Hal' 
land,  acranged  the  copious  materiala  which  that  oxtraordiBarv 
OQuntry  afforded  in  addition  to  tbe  few  AaMrioan  foiwe,  u 
the  fourth  order  of  hia  Mmmmi/irts,  dividing  tbe  now 
numerous  group  into  several  subdivisiona.  and  placing  lbs 
order  between  hia  Camatmert  and  bis  Rodmtia, 

Illwer  makes  the  Martujaiedia  tbe  sixth  fomily  of  bis 
seoond  order.  i^iAteato;  and  hia  third  oider.  Siiffwl»g,eoii- 
sista ^Ihe  Knngatooe and  Artaraoa. 

M-  de  BlainviUe  dividao  tbe  Mammifirf  into  two  tok- 
dasw;  the  first  being  ih»  Mtmadeipim,  smI  tho  aMond 
the  Didekaku,  which  last  consists  of  tbe  MampimHa  and 
Monotraam,  pniprijaocaBed:  we  aay  pronarly  ao  oalM. 
because,  strictly  peaking,  every  llaraupid  female  is  a 
Monotremg. 

Mr.  Grav  coltects  aU  the  forms  under  tbe  fomily  Didel- 
phidm.  The  subfaailiea  into  which  the  group  ia  s^mnlad 
by  him  will  be  found  in  the  article  Mamwaloat,  when  the 
views  of  aoolugists  in  general,  as  to  the  cbwsificatiDn  ot  these 
aniuuds,  will  be  found. 

Store  oeogregatBa  all  manunalia  with  cppoaaUe  thsmfaa 
into  an&  great  ^ronp,  which  he  divides  into  tbne  aaetiaw: 
the  first  oeasisting  of  the  genua  Homo  ;  the  aeooad  of  tke 
genera  8muk  B^mau*  iVo*i*Mi  Ibratef,  and  XflNstir  f  sad 
tbe  third  of  the  geaata  DieMpkia  and  Fhalamgaf. 

Mr.  OgOhy  sepamtea  bia  CMnpeda  (Mammala  with 
opposable  thumbs)  into  tbe  thrae  gioepe.  Btmana^  Qmuk^ 
aNiiicikan4PM<t*ia«4fcwhieh)aatanchamataiu^  m  bn^ 
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tag  ^pyoMbli  ikiimtm  on  hind  hands  oaljr.  The  FmA- 
MOita  eonnst  of  the  ramiliea  aintiatkB  (with  anthropeid 
te«th)  and  the  Dideiphitia  (with  abnonual  teetb).  These 
last  oomitt  of  the  geaert  PfuKCotttreiott  IVuUangitta.  Pe- 
tavnu,  Dide^kg€,  CheirotwcUt,  Zkuffunu,  and  i^atoogaie. 
i*  Nat  Hiftt  of  Monkeys,  Opoasttuu,  and  Lemun,'  Menage- 
Hm,      iii^  1838.) 

Before  ve  proofed  to  notice  the  eUwifleation  propoaed  by 
Profcnor  Owed,  it  will  be  adviahble  todcavtiie  ftttention  of 
our  raadUB  to  the  Kartupial 

Oft^AlttiBA'rtON. 

fik«Moff.>-Th«HazmptaK&  diflbr  considerably  ftom  eauh 
other  in  the  eMeona  part  of  thou:  stracture,  aa  might  be 
•xpaeted  m  a  group  whose  ft>od  and  habits  vary  se  m  joh. 
Our  limits  do  not  perait  of  a  detailed  inqairy  into  these 
dilferedoes  \  but  the  examples  gives  in  the  skeletons,  skulls^ 
and  teeth  rejueeented  in  this  article  will  convey  a  Koneral 
notion  of  the  formation  of  the  bony  parts,  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  they  are  subject.  There  is  however  one 
peculiarity  common  to  all,  which  in  ^en  found  in  the  true 
Monotremet,  and  presents  a  marked  discrepaney  from  the 
bsseous  systems  of  the  other  Mammalia ; — we  allude  to  the 
Harmpial  bone*.  These  are  ettaehed  to  the  pubis,  and 
MBbedded  ia  the  muscles  of  the  ah(k)men,  when  they  afford 
aupport  to  1^  marsuplttm,  or  poaoh,  in  t^  femalaa.  They 
taut  also  in  the  males,  to  vbom  their  {ureseaee  seems  to  be 
tMOOMvy  ftw  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  These  bones 
ukd  their  altaation  ate  shown  in  the  skeletons  of  the  Kan- 
garoo and  Opossum.  The  principal  modifications  in  the 
general  form  of  the  skull  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ske- 
mtm  are  well  pointed  out  Inr  Ptefessor  Owen,  in  his  paper 
*  On  the  Osteolegr  df  the  )6rsupialia»*  {ZooL  Proe^  Oct, 
1 838.) 

Organs  t/ftu-Mfibn.— These,  as  mi^ht  also  he  expected, 
vary  greatly.  "Hie  teeth  are  appropriated  to  the  food  or 
prey  to  be  taken,  whether  it  be  tiesh.  insects,  fruits,  herbs, 
or  roots;  and  in  oonformity  with  the  same  law,  we  have  a 
simple  or  a  complex  stomach,  and  a  oorresponding  structure 
in  the  visewa;  the  flesh-eating  tribes  being  entirely  wi^ 
out  aeaeuift,  and  the  oAwa  posseanngtbat  appendi^in  a 
gnater  or  less  degree  aeeording  to  eircnmstances. 

Orfotu  (if  Rtpndvetion.—BVLt  it  ia  in  the  organs  of 
generation  and  mode  of  reproduction  that  the  great  and 
•triking  difference  exists  between  the  Marsupi^  and  all 
other  known  Mammals.  Tjmn  first  distingiiisned  the  true 
vagineB  from  the  urethro-twatU  eanalt  as  it  has  been 
termed  by  later  physiolc^ts,  though  he  denominated  it 
tiie  eontmon  jxutaxe  or  ecmalit ;  nor  was  his  eonjeoture  as 
to  the  parts  of  the  complicated  uterine  apparatus  wherein 

gistatiou  is  curied  on  other  that)  true.  Jonn  Hunter,  Sir 
verard  Home,  H.  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire,  M.  de  Bltunville, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  have  all  thrown  more  or  less  light  upon 
thia  obtettre  antneet;  imd  the  jfKper  of  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the 
'  Xranaaetiens  of  the  linneaa  Society,*  vol.  xvi.,  is  espe- 
oially  worthy  of  attention,  ai  fcr  u  it  goes.  But  it  was 
resorted  ftr  Profeesor  Owen  to  supply  the  many  and  great 
d^oiencies  which  existed,  and  to  attain  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  embryo  is  developed,  by  deter- 
mining froln  the  ekamination  of  the  impregnated  utMUs 
the  nature  of  the  relations  aubuating  between  the  ftBtiis  and 
the  mothw. 

Professor  Owen,  in  bis  paper  *0n  the  Qeneration  of  the 
Marsupial  Animals,  with  a  Description  of  the  Impregnated 
Uterus  of  the  Kangaroo '  (P/UL  Trant.,  1 834),  observes  that 
in  all  the  genera  of  this  group  the  uterus  is  doable,  and  the 
true  vagina  is  separated  either  wholly  or  for  a  considmble 
extent  into  two  lateral  canals.  Both  the  digestive  and 
generative  tubes  terminate  within  a  oommen  elMcal  outlet, 
and  the  term  Mtm(4mtata  therefore,  he  remarka,  though 
eottfinsd.  to  tbo  edentate  Marm^nata,  ia  ao  Ikr  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  this  aberrant  divtBi9n.  As  the  females  approach 
the  Oniporoitf  Vgrttbrata  in  their  separate  genital  tubes, 
ao  also  the  males  resemble  them  in  the  peciuiar  structure 
and  connexions  of  the  intromittent  organ ;  and  he  points 
out  that  in  the  Maeropi,  the  Da$yvri,  and  tiie  FVialangitUe 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  have  the  same  position  below 
the  pubis,  with  the  same  want  of  ligamentous  attachment 
to  the  bony  pelris ;  and  the  glans  has  the  same  biAircated 
form  and  double  groove  for  the  transmission  of  the  semen 
as  in  the  Opossum,  in  which  these  peeuliarities  in  the  nule 
organs  were  first  described  l^  Cowper  iPhU.  Tran*^  1704). 
*la  titose  ganen»'  eofetinaee  Mr.  Ovta,  <ta  wkich  the 


females  htve  aft  inward  fold  Of  fntcguBientt  or  abdoBtimd 
poueh,  the  males  have  an  outward  duplieature  in  the  ear- 
responding  situation  for  the  lodginent  of  the  testes,  whi^ 
are  thus  placed  anterior  to  the  penis ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  muscle  which  surrounds  the  mammary 
gland  in  the  ofae  sex  is  ahalt^us  to  the  suspensoiy  o remas- 
ter of  the  testes  in  the  other.  Both  eexea  in  the  Marsupial 
genera  manifest  also  Uieir  ^nity  to  the  oviparous  claMses 
in  pOsaesBing  two  supoior  venn  eavo,  and  in  the  want  of 
the  inferior  mesMiterio  arteiy;  uid  the  marsupial  boces,su 
common  in  the  skeletons  reptiln,  aro  limimd  in  the 
mammiferous  otew  to  this  diviaunv  in  whieh  alone^  firom 
the  peculiarly  brief  period  of  uterine  gntatien,  and  Uie 
eensequent  non-enlamement  the  obdbmettt  their  preienee 
might  be  expected.  But  these  boneo  serve  important  pur- 
poses in.rdatien  to  the  generative  eeonomy  of  the  Martn- 
pifUa.  In  the  female  they  assist  in  producing  a  eompreo- 
sion  of  the  mammary  gland  necessary  for  tbe  alimentation 
of  a  peculiarly  feeble  ofispring,  and  they  defend  tbe  abdo- 
minal viscera  from  the  pressure  oi  the  young  as  these  in- 
crease in  sige  during  their  mammary  or  marsupial  exirtdnce, 
and  still  more  when  thdy  return  to  the  pouch  for  temporary 
shelter.  In  the  males,  with  the  exoeptien  of  the  edentate 
genera,  the  marsupial  boD«^  from  their  relation  to  the 
cremaater  musdea,  whieh  wind  round  them  like  piUleys, 
assist  in  the  compression  and  retraction  of  the  testes  during 
coition ;  a  process  wlueh»  ffom  the  paeuliar  position  of  the 
scrotum,  has  been  supposed  to  djflhr  from  that  of  othtt 
quadrupeds,  A  reeent  opportunity  however  of  obaernng 
tne  coitus  of  the  Kai^faroo^  at  the  Zotdogical  Gardens, 
proves  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  position,  which  ia  the 
same  as  in  the  Dt^,  but  that  it  Is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the 
repetition  of  the  act  during  a  long-continued  embrace.  The 
peculiar  length  and  tortuosity  of  the  doub^  vagina,  tm 
which  the  biAircated  glans  of  the  male  organ  is  adapted, 
may  render  necessary  so  efficient  a  process ;  and  as  the 
testes  are  then  retracted  entirely  out  of  sight,  it  would  seem 
that  the  marsupial  bones  have  the  same  relation  in  the 
male  to  their  secretion  as  they  have  in  the  female  to  the 
mammaiy  |^nds.  The  minute  siie  of  the  young  of  the 
American  Opossum  whan  found  in  the  maiaupiuin*  their 
pendulous  attachment  to  the  nip]^  and  perhaps  the  mode 
in  which  the  latter  are  developed,  gave  rise  among  the 
earlier  observers  to  a  supposiUon  ttuit  they  wore  originally 
formed  from  those  parts ;  and  the  ^emmiparoUs  theory, 
whidi  has  subsequently  often  been  revived,  appears  to  have 
been  prevalent  at  the  Ume  when  I^son  first  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  subject' 
Professtff  Owen,  after  concluding,  from  data  stated  in  his 

E per,  that  it  may  be  oxicluded  that  tbe  ovulum  in  the 
mgaroo  quits  thie  ovisac  in  a  condition  corresponding  to 
that  m  the  ordinary  Mammalia,  and  increasea  in  a  similar 
manner  as  it  descends  in  tbe  uterus,  goes  on  to  describe  in 
minute  and  most  interesting  detail  tbe  fmtuB  and  mem- 
Itfanea  of  a  Kangaroo  <jlfaero|Du«  mqrbr)  at  appanntly  the 
middle  period  of  gestation,  which  in  that  animal  oontinnos 
for  thirty-eight  days.  The  membranes  oonsistad  of  an  am- 
nioa,  a  very  large  vitelline  sa^  imdered  highly  vascular  by 
ramifications  of  omphalo-meaentMic  vsnels,  and  a  thin  un- 
vBsniktr  dunriou.  There  was  no  phwenta,  nor  any  adhesion 
between  the  raterior  membrane  of  tbe  foetus  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  tbe  mother  by  the  opposition  and  interlaee- 
ment  of  villi,  or  vessels,  as  in  those  Mamnudia  in  which  the 
idsoenta  is  replaced  by  a  uniform  villous  and  vascular  cho- 
rion ;  the  condition  of  the  foetus  was  such  as  occurs  in  the 
viper  and  other  ovoviviparous  reptiles,  except  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  existenoeof  an  aUantois  in  that  stage  of 
the  foetal  development.  Tbe  dissection  of  very  young 
mammary  Aatuses  of  Uie  Kai^no^  Phalangista,  and  Po- 
tauhia  exhibitod  the  remains  of  a  uraohus  and  umbiliflal 
vaaaols,  wheilee  Professor  Owen  eouf  'nded  that  at  a  more 
advanoed  stage  of  the  ftetna  an  aUantois  was  developed. 
Mr.  Owen  remarked  that  as  the  growth  of  the  foetus  ad- 
vanced, the  circulating  fluids  became  necessarily  more 
efaaiged  with  deeompcned  particles  of  tbe  organised  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  although  the  extended  surlkce  of  minutely 
subdivided  blood-veasels  afibtded  by  the  vitelline  sac  mi^t 
serve  both  for  respiration  and  nutrition  at  the  earliest  stages, 
yet  that  at  •  late  period,  and  as  the  embryo  acquired  addi- 
tional bulk  and  strength  and  pmrts,  an  accessory  appa- 
ratus fbr  that  end  aj^ared  to  be  necessary.  In  all  the 
Septilia,  be  observed*  in  which  the  respiratory  fimction  o' 
the  foetus  is  not  perfoonaOy  dKi,«i^eQswQ,otT^ular  filap< 
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tt«Dti  fkrom  the  tidM  Ki  the  n«ok,  tn  kllantoit  or  eneal 
pnweu,  organiied  hy  umbilieal  or  hypogutrio  veiieU,  is 
produced  from  the  tdrmioal  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
In  the  placental  Mammalia,  where  the  vitelline  sec  and 
Tttellui  are  relatively  smeller,  the  aliantois  makee  its  ap 
pearanee  much  Mrlier.bnt  is  developed  in  difTerent  proper 
tions  in  the  different  orders.  It  is  suhterrieot  in  all  the 
plaoentaUfontma/ta  to  the  important  function  of  the  tiane- 
ferenoe  of  ,tbe  fajpogMtrie  w  umbilieal  azterias  to  the  ex- 
torioi  en? eloping  membrane  or  oh<Hrion ;  and  in  thaw  Mam- 
malia, fix.  Owen  further  remarked,  the  umbilical  veaaeU 
eoextended  mlh  the  allantwe  caeum  seek  a  more  intimate 
eoDtaot  iritfa  the  vascular  surface  of  the  womb,  end  proeeed 
to  organise  the  chorion  shooting  out  into  villi,  either  ex- 
tended over  the  vhde  anrfiux,  as  in  the  mare,  or  dispoeed 
in  dmnmseribed  tafti,  as  in  tbe  Rwmnanttt  or  limited  to 
one  place  and  forming  a  single  placenta,  as  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  all  unguieulate  mammalti. 

As  connected  with  this  subject  Mr.  Owen  subsequently 
exhibited  a  preparation  (of  which  a  cut  is  given  in  Loudon  s 
'  Magasine  of  Natural  History,**  with  the  summary  of  the 
professor's  paper  in  the  PhiL  TYans,)  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  took  occasion  to  oijserve  that  in  the 
bird  and  resile  the  umbilical  vessels  are  limited  to  the 
aliantois.  and  do  uot  extend  beyond  that  membrane  to  the 
ehorion ;  the  aliantois  therefare  plays  a  pimaiy  part  in  the 
respiration  of  itetua.  In  the  placental  mammalia,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  office  as  a  temporary  respiratoir  oi^n  is 
secradary,  but  it  is  essential  as  a  means  uf  transference  of 
the  umbilical  vessels  to  the  chorion  ;  it  has  therefore  a  pro- 
existence  to  the  plaoenta,  and  without  it  the  jdaoenta  could 
not  bo  formed;  for  if  it  be  considered  that  the  embryo  is 
formed  within  the  bag  of  the  chorion,  and  is  originally  free 
from  any  connexion  with  that  membrane,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  support  for  the  umbilical  vessels  during 
their  passaj^e  to  the  chorion  ;  but  no  other  is  known  except 
the  aliantois,  or  urinary  bladder,  and  urachus,  as  its  remains 
are  termed.  The  existence  of  a  placenta,  in  Mr.  Owen's 
mind»  tbenfore  infwrs  the  pre^xistnioe  of  an  aliantois,  but 
the  reverse  of  tbe  praposttkm  does  not  therefore  hold  good. 
In  birds  and  sealed  reptiles  tbe  aliantois  itsdf  performs  the 
frinctions  of  tbe  pUcenta  or  vascular  chorion ;  and  tbe 
question  to  be  resolved  relatively  to  the  Kangaroo  and 
other  MarsapiBls  was  whether,  the  aliantois  being  developed, 
it  would  serve  as  a  medium  far  the  organization  of  tbe  cfao- 
ricn,  or  remain,  as  in  tbe  oviparous  vertebrate,  an  indepen- 
dent vascular  bag  or  csecum.  The  examination  of  the  pre- 
paration alluded  to,  a  uterine  foetus  of  a  Kangaroo  placed 
at  Mr.  Owen's  disposal  by  Dr.  Sweatman,  contributed  to  tbe 
solution  of  that  question.  This  fcetus  was  frirther  advanced 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Owen  in  i%t7.  Trans.  The 
digits  of  the  binder  extremities  were,  in  this,  completely 
formed.  The  umbilical  chord  extended  nearly  three  lines 
from  the  abdominal  surfooe  of  tbe  fistus;  the  ammos  was 
reflected  from  this  point  to  form  the  usual  immediately  in- 
TBSting  tnnio  of  the  foetus ;  and  beyond  the  point  of  reBeo- 
tion,  ue  chord  divided  into  a  very  large  snperior  vascular 
sac,  organised  by  the  ompbalo-mesenterie  vessela,  corres- 
ponding in  respects  with  the  vitelline  sac  described  and 
figured  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper  in  P/dl.  7Van#. but  below  the 
neck  of  this  sac  there  extended  a  second  pyriform  sac,  about 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  vitelline  sac,  having  numerous 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  constituting  a 
true  aliantois.  Tfais  sac  was  suspended  freely  from  the  end 
of  the  umbilical  chord ;  it  had  no  connexion  at  any  part  of 
its  circumference  with  the  ohorion,  and  was  equally  free 
flrom  attachment  to  the  parietes  of  tbe  uterus*  in  whien  the 
fcBluB  was  devel(^>ed. 

The  pwiod  of  gestation  (thirty-nine  days)  was  determined 
in  1833,  in  tbe  vivarium  of  the  Zooloeioal  Society  of  Lon* 
don,  by  Mr.  Owen,  whose  aecount  of  this  hitherto  obscure 
and  most  interesting  portion  of  tbe  natural  history  of  the 
animal  we  here  give  firnn  hb  paper  in  the  PML  TVana. 

'  In  order  to  inure  the  female  to  the  examinations  of  the 
pouch  when  they  should  become  indispensable,  they  were 
commenced  six  days  after  the  copulation,  which  took  place 
«n  the  27th  of  August,  and  were  repeated  every  morning 
and  evening  until  the  5th  of  October,  when,  at  7  a.h., 
tbe  foBtus  was  discovered  in  the  pouch  attached  to  tbe  left 
superior  nipple.  On  the  preceding  day  at  the  same  hour  a 
great  quanti^  of  the  moist  brown  secretion  peculiar  to  the 
pouch  was  itot^pe^  indicatiug  a  commencing  deterfoination 
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of  blood  to  that  part,  and  at  diflbrent  periods  dnnnf  ^  day 
the  female  was  ooserved  to  put  her  b«id  into  the  pooob  and 
lick  off  the  secretion.  When  she  was  again  examined,  at 
six  o*dock  in  the  evening,  a  slight  increase  of  the  secretion 
was  the  only  perceptible  cjiange  in  the  state  of  the  poudi, 
but  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  nipples  indicative  of  the 
event  so  soon  about  to  take  place.  The  nipple  in  use  by 
the  young  one  of  the  previous  year  was  the  i^t  superior  or 
anterior  one;  it  was  naady  two  inebes  in  tength,  nid  on»* 
third  of  an  inch  in  diamettt',  while  tbe  otlwr  tliree  ware 
about  half  an  ineh  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in  diameter. 
I  took  notes  of  tbe  i4>peanuiee  of  tbe  marsnpinm  on  the  fith 
the  10th,  IStb,  21st,  30th,  and  36th  days  of  uterine  nata- 
tion;- no  material  alteration  was  however  observable  till 
after  tbe  death  of  the  jmingKangaroo  of  tbe  previous  year» 
which  took  place  on  tbe  twen^-flnh  day,  when  tbe  brown 
secretion  first  began  to  appear,  and  the  nipple  that  had  been 
in  use  to  dimini^.  As  jnrturition  took  plaoe  in  tbe  night, 
the  mode  of  transmission  to  the  pouch  was  not  observed. 
No  blood  or  albuminous  discharge  could  be  detected  on  tbe 
litter,  nor  any  trace  of  it  on  the  fur  between  the  vagina  and 
orifice  of  the  pouch;  Iqt  these  might  have  been  removed 
by  the  mother.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  little 
one  thus  detected  within  twelve  hours  after  being  deposited 
in  the  pouch  were  as  follow It  resembled  an  «Mrth-werm 
in  the  colour  and  semitianspsrenf^  of  its  intmiment,  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  ptHnt  or  the  nipple^  breathed  atron^ 
but  slowly,  and  moved  its  fore-legs  when  disturbed.  Its  body 
was  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  its  ^ort  tail  tucked  in  between 
the  hind-legs,  which  were  one-third  shorter  than  tbe  Ibr^ 
legs,  but  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  toes  now  distinct 
The  whole  length  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  wboo 
stretched  out,  did  not  exceed  one  inch  and  two  lines.  On 
the  9th  of  October  I  again  examined  tbe  pooch ;  the  yming 
one  was  evidently  grown  and  respired  vigorously.  I  deter- 
mined to  detach  it  from  the  nipple  fbr  the  followiD^  rea- 
sons:—Ist,  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  fetus  and  tbe  nipple ;  2nd,  to  ascertain,  if  pbsattile  tbe 
nature  of  tbe  mamma^  seeretion  at  this  period ;  3rd,  to  try 
whether  so  small  a  foBtns  would  manifest  tbe  poweia  at  a 
voluntary  agent  in  retaining  the  nipple;  and  laaUy,  to  ob- 
serve tbe  actions  of  the  mother  to  effect  the  same  pnrpoaib 
which  one  might  presume  would  be  iiutinctively  anakKooe 
to  those  by  means  of  which  tbe  flstus  was  originally  qipiied 
to  tbe  nipple.  With  respect  to  the  first  poin^  I  was  awaie 
that  the  Hunterian  dissections,  as  exhibited  in  the  prepa- 
rations in  the  museum  of  the  college,  and  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Collie,  concurred  in  disproving  tbe 
theory  of  a  vascular  mode  of  connection  between  the  msm- 
mary  foetus  and  the  nipple ;  nevertheless  as  a  discharge  of 
blood  liad  been  stated  by  GeoSroy  St.  Hilaire  to  accompany 
marsupial  birth,  or  the  spontaneous  detachment  oi  tm 
fcetus  from  tbe  nipple,  and  even  tbe  anastomoses  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  continuous  vessels  in  ii»  neok  of  the  fistus 
had  been  speculated  on  W  bim,  it  became  desirabila  to  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  foots. 

The  foetus  retained  a  firm  h'oid  of  the  nipple ;  when  it 
was  detached,  a  minute  drop  of  whitish  fluid,  a  serous 
mflk,  appeared  on  tbe  point  of  the  nipple.  About  naif  a 
line  of  the  extremity  of  tbe  nipple  bad  entered  the  month, 
which  extremity  was  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of 
the  nipple,  not  being  as  yet  so  compressed  by  tbe  contracted 
orifice  of  tbe  mouth  as  to  form  a  clavate  extremity,  such  as 
it  afterwards  presents.  The  young  one  moved  its  extremi- 
ties vigorously  after  being  detached,  but  did  not  make  any 
apparent  effort  to  apply  its  legs  to  tbe  int^^ment  of  tbe 
mother,  bo  as  to  creep  along,  but  seemed,  in  regard  to  pro- 
gressive motion,  to  be  perfectly  helpless.  It  was  depoaitad 
at  the  bottom  at  the  poueb,  and  the  mother  was  lAeiated 
andcanAilly  watdieafivanhour.  She  immediately  abowed 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  stooping  down  to  lick  the  (Hifloe  ef 
the  vagina,  and  scratching  Uie  exterior  of  tbe  pouch.  At 
length  she  grasped  the  sides  of  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  with 
her  fore-paws,  and  drawing  them  apart,  as  in  the  act  cf 
opening  a  bag,  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  cavity  as  far  as 
the  eyes,  and  could  be  seen  moving  it  about  in  different 
directions.  During  this  act  she  rested  on  the  tripod  formed 
by  the  tarsi  and  tail.  She  never  meddled  with  tbe  {much 
while  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  but  when  stimulated  by 
unessy  sensations,  she  immediately  roee  and  repeated  the 
process  of  drawing  open  the  bag  and  inserting  her  muazle, 
sometimes  keeping  it  thne  for  hidfa.minute  »t  a  time.  I 
rtever  observed:  that  sht,|i^feJ(p5^l80gW?  P«<*i 
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tbtr  vera  innritbly  emplored  to  widm  tbe  otUob.  Wbm 
•he  vithdrew  her  heid,  the  generally  ooaoludad  by  Uektag 
the  orifice  of  the  pouch,  and  AwaUowing  the  BeorotioD.  After 
repeating  the  above  act  about  a  donn  times*  the  lay  down. 
indMemedto  be  ateaia. 


OoUiiM  ortha  Kmgmo  alKHit  twdw  hoan  alter  ct«riM  biith,  ihnrlu  tu 
ubtnt  wid  citenikl  davelopnent  U  tUi  pMlod.  TlM  alooj^tiaa  of  lha 
Jkwi  hu  reduced  tha  mouth  to  a  limple  tound  interior  oiiAoe,  which  •ubaa- 
qnenlly  bMwnei  ctm  more  coiitmted  beftm  tbe  Utarsl  ttimm  beflii  to 
•xt«Ml  badi«»nb.  The  eye  li  ooncMtod  tin  eomplatriy  ftrrmed  ■yvltda. 
Three  divuiooi  on  now  aera  at  the  portarioc  extnmftT.  A  looglttidliMl  Hoe 
IwHcotei  tha  Mpwatiuii  of  the  umUlleal  peiUcle.  D.  Uie  upper  ulpple  of  the 
Ml  »id«.  to  whtd)  the  aUm  fiatue  vat  attachad ;  A,  the  lower  nipple  ta  tb* 
■ame  aide. 

The  freedom  with  which  the  mother  reached  with  her 
mouth  the  orifices  both  of  the  genital  passage  and  pouch 
suggested  at  once  a  means  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
voung  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  while  at  the  same  time 
her  employment  of  the  fore-paws  indicated  that  their  assist- 
ance in  the  transmission  of  the  foetus  need  not  extend  be- 
yond the  keeping  open  the  entrance  of  the  pouch  while  the 
foetus  was  being  introduced  by  the  mouth,  when  it  is 
thus  probably  conducted  to,  and  held  over,  a  nipple,  until 
the  mother  feels  that  it  has  grasped  the  sensitive  extremity 
of  the  part  from  which  it  is  to  derive  its  sustenance.  This 
mode  of  transmission  is  consistent  with  analogy,  the  mouth 
Iwing  always  employed  by  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  as  dogs, 
eats,  and  mice,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  their  helpless 
offspring.  It  accords  also  with  the  phenomena  better  than 
those  which  have  been  previously  proposed ;  for  it  is  now 
ascertained,  by  repeated  dissections  both  of  the  Kangaroo 
and  Opossum,  that  there  is  no  internal  passage  from  the 
uterus  to  tbe  marsupium ;  and  if  the  genital  outlet  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  in  the 
dead  Kangaroo  by  means  of  great  stretching  of  the  relaxed 
part^  yet  such  an  action  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the 
living  animal  ;*  the  tender  embryo  would  be  more  liable  to 
receive  imury  ftom  the  fore-paws;  and  these,  from  the 
absence  of  •  thumb,  could  not  so  effectually  ensure  its  pas»- 
as  the  lips,  which  can  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Lastly, 
the  young  one  did  not  by  any  of  its  actions  encour^te  the 
idea  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  instinctively  creeiung  up 
to  the  nipple.  When  the  female  had  rested  quiet  for  about 
half  an  hour,  we  again  examined  her,  and  found  the  young 
one  not  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  pouch,  but  within  two  inches 
of  the  nipple ;  it  was  breathing  strongly,  and  moving  its 
extremities  irrwularly  as  before.  I  made  an  attempt  to 
replace  it  on  the  nipple,  but  without  success,  and  the 
mother  was  then  released.  On  an  examination  two  days 
afterwards  the  marsupium  was  found  empty.  Every  por^ 
tion  of  the  litter  was  earefulty  searched,  in  tbe  hopes  of  find- 
ing the  fiBtuB,  but  without  success.  The  mother  therefore, 
owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  young  one,  had  probably 
destroyed  it.  This  was  a  result  I  bad  not  expected,  f(x  tbe 
head  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Farm  had  twice  takeu  a 
mammary  ftstus  frvm  the  nipple  and  pouch  of  the  mother, 
soon  after  it  had  been  deposited  there,  and  when  it  did  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  had  each  time  again  be- 
come attached  to  the  nipple.  I  afterwards  saw  this  ftstus 
attached  to  the  nipple,  and  it  continued  to  grow,  without 
having  sustained  any  apparent  injury  from  ue  separation, 
until  the  death  of  the  mother,  when  it  was  nearly  ready  to 
leave  the  pouch.   A  similar  result  occurred  to  Mr.  Collie.' 

The  young  one  observed  by  Mr.  Collie  (see  Zoological 
Joumai,  vol  v,  p.  238)  was  of  nearly  the  siie  of  the  last  and 
half  th&middle joint  of  one^s  little  finger;  and  tha  flesh- 
eoloured  integuments  were  so  tnospanint  as  to  permit  the 
h^her  coloured  vessels  and  viscera  to  be  seen  through 
them.  The  extremities  seemed  completely  formed,  and  its 

■  N.&— Mr.  Owen  obtana*  lhaltUa  afgiuBaul  ia  Ht  appUeabto  to  thoae 
ifarnoM/a which. Kke  Ftrvm^mA  tha  smaUat  Booth  Ameriaaa opoMUu. 
ban  the  dB[lk>ninf  of  Megnmant  fctmiiif  tha  powh  «rt«riad  elqia  to  tha 


moMttlar  ])ower  was  tettifltd  by  its  efforts  in  inokiDg,  dur- 
ing which  it  put  every  part  of  its  body  in  motion.  '  Acoord- 
iug  to  the  testimony  of  the  person,'  contiBues  Mr.  Collie^ 
*  who  preserved  the  mother  with  this  little  one  for  me,  the 
latter  Dy  no  means  passes  the  whole  of  its  time  with  tha 
lacteal  papilla  in  its  month,  but  has  been  remarked,  more 
than  onoe.  without  having  hold  of  it.  It  has  even  been  wholly 
removed  from  the  sac  to  the  person's  hand,  and  has  always 
attaehed  itself  anew  to  tbe  teat  Yesterday.*  on  again 
looking  at  it,  I  gently  pressed,  with  the  tip  of  my  finger,  the 
head  of  the  little  one  away  from  the  t»at  of  wbidi  it  had 
hold,  and  oontinued  pressing  a  little  more  itnng^T  for  tba 
space  of  a  minute  altogether,  when  the  teat,  tl»t  bad  been 
stretched  to  more  than  an  inch,  came  out  of  the  youn^  one's 
mouth,  and  showed  a  small  circular  enlaisemeBt  at  its  tip^ 
well  adapting  it  for  being  retained  by  the  mouth  of  tn* 
sucker.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  seemed  closed  in  on 
both  sides,  and  only  sufficiently  open  in  finnt  to  admit  the 
slender  papilla.  After  this  I  placed  the  extremity  of  the 
teat  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  young,  and  held  it  there  for  a 
short  time,  without  perceiving  any  decided  effort  to  get  hold 
of  it  anew ;  when  I  allowed  the  sac  to  close,  and  put  the 
mother  into  her  place  of  securi^.  An  hour  afterwards  the 
voung  one  was  observed  still  unattached,  but  in  about  two 
noura  it  had  hold  of  the  teat  and  was  actively  employed  in 
sucking.* 

PiofosBor  Owen  then  refers  to  « limibr  experiment  triad 
with  a  mammarv  fcatus  about  the  site  of  a  Norway  rat  by 
Mr.  Morgan.  "Aiis  fcetus,  after  two  hours'  separation  from 
the  nipple,  r^fained  its  hold,  and  sustained  no  injury  from 
tbe  interruption  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  Mr.  Owen 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  adduced  establishes 
the  f^t  that  the  mammary  foetus  at  a  very  early  period  is 
at  least  capable  of  sustainii^  a  separation  from  the  nipple ; 
and  although  it  may  not  at  wis  stage  of  growth  pMsess  the 
power  of  regaining  its  bold  by  its  own  unaided  effort^  it  is 
lar  from  being  tbe  inert  and  fiwmless  embryo  that  it  has 
been  described  to  bc^  lesembling  on  the  contrary,  in  its  vital 
powers,  tlie  new^iom  young  of  the  nualler  MammmUa  nAer 
than  the  uterine  fcetus  of  a  lai^  species  at  a  period  of  do- 
vebpment  when  such  a  fmtus  corresponds  in  sue  to  a  new- 
bom  Kangaroo ;  and  although  the  la^er  possesses  greater 
powers  of  action  than  the  same-sized  embryo  of  a  sheep,  and 
approximates  more  neariy  in  this  respect  to  the  new-born 
young  of  the  rat,  yet,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  it  is  evidently  in- 
ferior to  the  latter.  For.  though  enabled  by  the  muscular 
power  of  its  lips  to  grasp  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple. 
Its  own  unaided  efforts  seem  incapable  of  drawing  suste- 
nance therefrom.  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  a  muscle,  an- 
alogous to  the  cremaster.  to  the  mammary  gland,  for  the 
purpose  of  injecting  the  milk  ttnm  the  nipple  into  the 
mouth  of  the  adherent  foetus,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
ProliBssor  Geofioy  and  Mr.  Moi^an  ;  and  Mr.  Owen 
remarks  that  it  can  soaroely  be  auf^ioHd  that  the  foBtal 
efibrts  of  auction  should  always  be  coincident  witii  the  ma 
temal  act  of  injection.  If  at  any  time  this  should  not  be  the 
ease,  the  consequences  might  be  fatal  from  the  forcible  in- 
jection of  mflk  into  the  larynx.  To  guard  acainst  this  there 
is  a  special  contrivance,  first  descrilwd  by  M.  Greoffroy,  the 
necessity  for  which  ^pears  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
John  Hunter  in  his  dissection  of  two  small  mammary 
foetuses  of  Uie  Kangaroo  for  the  especial  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  relation  of  the  larynx  to  the  posterior  nares  (Nos. 
3731,  3734,  3735,  Mus.  CoU.  Reg.  Chir..  Physiol(^^l 
series),  in  which,  as  Mr.  Owen  states,  there  are  evidences 
that  Hunter  had  anticipated  most  of  the  lanatomical  di8< 
coveries  which  have  subsequently  been  made  upon  the  em- 
bryo of  the  Kangaroo.  Tbe  e^lottts  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages are  elongated  and  appnuumated,  and  tbe  lima  ^ottidis 
is  thus  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  eone-sheped  larynx  which 
pnqects,  as  in  tbe  CetaeM,  into  the  poaterior  nares.  where  it 
IS  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
air^passage  is  thus  completel;^  separated  from  the  faueee, 
and  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  either 
side  tbe  larynx  to  tbe  OBSophagus. 

'  Thus  aided  and  protected  by  modifications  of  structure,' 
continues  Professor  Owen,  'both  in  the  system  of  the 
mother  and  in  its  own,  designed  with  especial  reference  to 
each  other's  peculiar  condition,  and  affording  therefore  the 
most  irrefragable  evidence  of  creative  foresight,  the  feeble 
offspring  continuea  to  increase  from  sustenance  exclusively 
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4iriT»il  froiD  the  molhar  for  ft  (wriod  of  about  ^ht  moBtfai. 
Tbe  youn0  Kuigsioo  my  thm  b«  wma  froqiwntlj  to  pro- 
Irnde  iti  hmd  mm  the  mouth  ai  th»  poadi,  and  to  orop 
the  gnm  at  the  wrae  tima  that  tho  motber  ii  brovting. 
Having  thiuaoquindadditionalftmigthiitauitsthe  pouch, 
and  bopi  at  flnt  with  a  fseble  and  neiwtiiig  nit,  but 
oontinnas  ro  return  to  the  pouoh  for  occasional  iheliar  and 
BuppliMof  food  till  it  hfes  attained  the  weight  often  poundi. 
After  thiv  It  wHl  oocaiioDally  ioiert  its  head  fbr  the  puipoae 
of  sueking,  notTvithiUnding  another  ftstus  may  have  been 
dbpoaited  in  the  pouch,  for  the  Utter,  a*  we  baTo  aeen, 
attaebes  itaalf  to  a  different  nippla  from  the  one  which  had 
been  previoueLy  in  use 


1.  Thm  bwdoT  4  BuamHj  fartiw  of  k  Kannrao,  •bovtti^  waduoU, 
dI*McUd  to  thorn  Uw  rata  lion  »r  th«  larrns  to  tha  tonpw  aod  poaUrlot  «am. 
«,  lha  cplilMtU.  dnwn  down  out  of  tb*  apertun  la  th«  mA  paUte ;  (,  Ute 
OTky  tai  IM  toOfM  fct  ika  noeptinii  of  Uw  aipptt.  2.  Tha  •lat^atod  Hippie, 
vUMnonrran  Ika  bmmOi:  Iba  doUad  Uaa  alwwi  Uia  axtaat  lo  whkb  d  la 
KaT^tO^Saj' "*°"*  '>l"^<MipliaguiutiloB»^utw>baaaeoq}aa- 

For  the  obeervationt  made  hj  Frofeiior  Owen  on  the 
atrueture  of  Uie  female  geoerative  o»an»  in  the  other  Ifar- 
•upiala,  aa  compared  with  thoaa  of  OTipan>ua,OvoyifiparouBk 
and  VinpaiwH  animala.  we  ranit  raer  to  hia  p^wr  above 

awted.  our  spaee  not  permitting  ua  to  do  mete  tbu  call 
le  reader**  attention  to  the  fbet  that  hit  indnetions  mt 
principaUyon  the  examination  of  thoM  ornni  in  DiMphft 
dant^era,  Pttaunu  pygmaut^  PtUmn*  Tagwmoidet,  I^n- 
nmtf  ettwrnm*.  Didetpkjft  Virginiana, '  Hyptiipnimnia 
trhitn,  and  Maervput  mqfor.  His  remarks  on  the  infli* 
rioiity  of  the  oerebial  derelopnent  of  the  Harsuptahi  will 


be  fted  with  great  interest  as  bearing  on  the  structure  and 
aaalogfaH  ef  ttioee  <^an«,  and  other  prants  of  resemblance 
l«  the  lovw  vertebrate  olaioes,  especially  to  the  reptiles. 
*  Those  marsupial  quadrupeds  wbieoi  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tuni^ofobservingaliveinthe  ZotdogicBl  Gar^ns,*  eayethe 
professor  (*  and  there  are  at  present  (1834)  specwa  of  Da- 
wurut,  Didelphyt,  PhatangutOt  Peicatnu,  Hypsiprymntu, 
Maeropus,  and  PhoKakmys),  are  all  characterised  by  a 
low  degree  of  intelligence;  nor  can  X  learn  that  they  ever 
manifest  any  sign  of  recognition  of  their  keepers  or 
feeders.  Another  chardtster,  no  less  uniformly  belonging 
to  them,  is  the  want  of  a  power  of  uttering  vocBli»ed  sounds. 
When  irritated  they  emit  a  wheezing  or  snarling  guttural 
sound ;  that  of  the  Dcayuma  ursirua  is  the  clearest,  and 
is  the  nearest  approadi  to  a  growL  Mr.  Harris  however 
states  that  in  addition  to  this  noise,  the  Ursine  Oposaum 
utters  a  kind  of  hollow  barking.  The  Thylaeinua  cynoce- 
pktUutt  or  large  Dog-faced  Opossum,  he  obaervea,  utters 
'  a  short  guttural  ory,  and  appears  exceedingly  inactive  and 
atupid,  having,  like  the  owl,  an  almost  constant  motion 
with  the  nietitating  membcane  of  the  qre.'  The  Wombat, 
when  irritated,  emits  a  loud  hiss,  which  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  that  of  the  serpent.  The  noise  emitted  by  the 
Kangaroo  under  similar  circumstances  is  equally  remote 
from  a  vocalised  sotmd ;  the  necessary  iqtparatus  for  pro- 
ducing which,  Cuvier  long  ^o  observed  to  be  wanting  in 
the  lurybx  of  tlui  animal.  It  is  interesting  to  find  these 
atialc^ies  to  the  Reptilia,  and  more  might  be  pointed  out  if 
it  Were  not  a  comparison  which  merits  a  separate  coDsidera- 
tion.*  The  reader  who  would  pursue  his  inquiriA  as  to  the 
generative  system  of  the  Marsupialia  may  alfo  oonsolt  the 
previous  wiitmes  of  Daubenlon,  Reogeer,  and  Leuckact 
The  museum  of  the  Royal  Colle^  of  Surgema  will  ailbfd 
ample  matniala  for  following  out  the  organixatioa  of  Uiii 
extraordinary  group  in  the  skeletons  and  preparation*  im- 
served  in  the  Physiological  Series  of  that  noble  inBtitutwi 
The  following  is  the  arrangement,  based  on  the  organisatioe 
of  the  animals,  proposed  by  Professor  Owen  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  Zoologicat  Society  of  London  on  the  8th  and  SSnd 
of  January,  1839. 


Ckuti^cahoh  y  the  ilanupialta. 


Tllba*. 

Sascophaoa.  -t 
TbxeekindBofteeth:oamnealonginbothl  _  (IJylacinus. 
jaws;  a  simple  stoiAach;  no  inteatinumh  2>o'S«^     •    •  \?h2SSJSe. 

a      •      *   Kxtinot  tranntional  /Phascalotherium\ 


luni. 


forma. 


SimnfOFBAOA.  \ 
Three  kinds  of  teeth  in  both  jaws;  stm-l  AfHbtiiaioria 
pie  stomach;  a  moderately  long  tn<«fiRiMi I  geHateria 


emeym. 


Caapofhaoa. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both 
jawt;  eaninea  inconitant;  a  simple  stomach; 
ft  very  long  intttHmm  caeum. 


FOnPHASA. 

Anterior  Incisors  la^  and  long  in  both| 
Jft*s,  canines  present  in  the  upper  jaw  onlyi 
or  wanting;  a  complex  stomach;  a  long] 
iniestinum  eaewn. 

Rbizofhaoa.* 

Two  sealpriform  incisors  in  both  laws;  no 
eaninea ;  stomach  with  a.  special  gland ; 
omtum  short,  wide,  with  a  vermiform  ^ 
pondage. 


8ean»ona  . 

'  Ptalangittida . 
Pluaeolamidtg 

MatnpodSdiB  . 


(Thylaeothecium  i 

MyrmeeoluuB. 
(Chmropus. 
\  Peramelea. 

Dkdelphys 


iPhalangiata  . 
Petaurui  .  . 
Phaaeolaretoe. 


fHypsiprymniu. 


fowl. 


CbeinuMBlaa. 


ICuscus. 
Pseudochei  
Tapoa  (GnyV 
Asoobates. 


lu-^a.  iHalmatmw. 


iHaoKVua. 


{Phasoolomys. 
Oiprotodon  (fossil) 


*  Tha  tetma  vivan  to  lha  trtbai  or  primat;  gnmpa  of  Hannplalk  In  tha  eluaUeatloa  aro  not  to  ba  undentood  u  (triel];  indleatisi  tha  fend  4I  flh 
MVatmlly  IndudeA  Ibmla,  bM  oailjtbalt  gcnaial  Uadfcy  to  aalact      tbab  aupport  tha  aabatancM  linpliad  bj  tbowdadgliatiDiu. 
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We  now  pTooeed  to  give  »  «tt«aiftq(  iUiM(r«tian  of  th*  |e- 
•nd  Mste  of  th«  cubgeoera  aliove  mcstioited. 

Tfayladnoi.  (TWmtfwft.) 


Omurio  Character.- 


-Dental  Fonnula: — ^IiMiian 

B 


1— I  7—7 
Canines        Holan       >=  46.  The  incuon  an  nnged 

'  in  a  i-micireic,  equal,  and  aeparatad  in  the  middle  in  eaefa 
jaw  hf  a  vacan  t  ipaee ;  the  external  inoiaer  on  each  side  is 
thastouteet;  the  eaninet  an  of  eonaidetable  Biia,cuned 
and  pointed  like  those  of  the  Gats  and  Dogs;  flie  lest 
molan  are  armed  with  thne  obtase  tubercles,  leaerobliiu; 
those  of  the  two  groups  ef  Catnivora  \mt  mentioned.  Tom 
five  on  each  fore-foot,  and  four  on  «aeh  hind-fooL 

Bumple,  ThyUKinut  cynocepkabu  (Dammit  <wnoe*- 
phalus  of  Geoffroy,  Thylaeinut  Hwrrim  of  Temmiaea). 

i)««(?rtpA'on.— Size  of  a  young  wolf;  the  short  smooth 
hair  of  a  dusky  yellowish-brown  above,  baited  or  nbraed 
•n  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  with  about  sixteen 
jet-blaek  transverseitripes,  braadait  on  the  back  and  nadu- 
•Ity  tapering  down  warda,  two  of  whidb  extoul  a  eonsiMraUe 
w^F  down  the  thighs.  The  gnnnd-eoloiiff  on  tho  baek 
inolines  to  blaokish  gray.  Tail  much  ooropressed  and  t^ 
pering  to  a  point 

HMitt  and  ZoeoA'^y.— Mr.  Harris,  flrom  whose  paper  ui 
*  linn.  Trans/  our  desoription  and  ^ure  are  tahan,  statea 
that  this  speciss,  the  largest  of  the  Australian  Carnivorm, 
inhabits  amongst  caverns  and  rooks  in  tbo  deep  and  almost 
impenetrable  glens  in  the  neighbotufaood  of  tbe  highset 
mountainous  parts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  when  it  pr»- 
bably  imys  span  tbe  brush  (bush?)  Kangaroo  and  vanous 
saaii  animals  that  abound  in  those  places.  The  individual 
Arom  which  die  desoriptioa  and  drawing  wen  taken  was 
eaugbt  in  a  trap  baited  with  Kangaroo-Aesh.  It  remained 
alive  but  a  ftw  noun,  and  during  that  period  nttend  the 
cry  and  presented  tbe  appearances  quoted  by  Ur.  Owen.  In 
its  stomaob  wen  Ibond  tbe  partly<diMBted  nmaina  of  a 
Ponupine  Ant-Bater  (SeMdM  aadeak^  The  nlgar 
nattes  ftr  thia  faciei  are,  tbe  ZOra  Ooommm,  Zebra  JVoi/, 

&0. 


TtapsowM  cytKHspMMu 
Dasynms.  (GlM^hiy.) 
Geraric  Character.— Head  eonieal,  very  mueh  jpomted ; 
gape  v^ry  Wide ;  ears  moderattt.  Toe»  Eve  on  the  nre-ftet ; 
on  the  htnd-fbet  tbe  great  toe  ts  reduced  to  a  tuberde  or  is 
entlnly  absent 

8 

Dentd  Fennda>*-Ineias«      GaninM  j^^,  Molan 

Bxample^  i>a^tir«*iir«inM  HHMpkuwetmnvtlltinuly. 

ZtescrqpJtw.-^Head,  body,  lift,  and  upper  part  of  Um 
tail  covend  witb  long,  coane,  blank  hair,  ineguleidy  nariwd 
with  one  er  two  bletehes  of  wlute;  in  some  speoimeu  on 
theBluuUen.inotUnoikthelhraafcarnHnp.  Tkailii^ 
[wehensile.  its  under  part  bare.  (Hanis.) 


TMtk  of  DaiyunM  (Duruttu  ■Boeturui' 


Habile  and  This  species,  which  is  ve^  vo- 

racious, and  burrows  in  the  ground  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
is  of  tbe  sixe  of  a  badger.  '  These  animals,'  says  Mr. 
Harris,  *  wen  very  coninon  on  ow  fint  settling  u  Hobait 
Town,  and  wen  panieulaily  destruotive  to  poultry,  &o. 
They  howevyr  ftimlth  tbe  convicts  with  a  firesh  meal,  and 
the  taste  was  said  to  be  not  uitUke  veal.  Ai  tiie  settlement 
increased,  and  the  ground  beeame  cleared,  tbey  were  driven 
from  their  haunts  neae  the  town  to  the  deeper  reoesses  of 
forests  yet  unexplored.  Thsy  are  however  easily  procured 
by  setting  a  trap  in  the  most  unfreauented  parts  of  tbe 
woods,  baited  with  raw  flesh,  all  bines  of  which  they  eat 
indiscriminately  and  voraciously  {  they  also,  it  is  probable, 
prey  on  dead  nsh,  blubber,  tic^  as  their  tracks  an  fte- 
quently  ibund  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shora.  In  a  state  of 
confinement  ther  appear  to  be  untameably  savuM ;  bitinc 
severely,  and  uttering    the  eane  tine  a  low  yellnig  growl. 
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A  naif  ttd  Aoulti  whlali  I  lupt  fcr  &  eoupU  of  menthi 
Ailtwd  togttlur  in  tn  tmptir  wk,  w«m  eontiauiUy  flght> 
Ingt  thtlr  quamb  bManuMon  u  itwu  dftrk(uui«y 
il«»t  111  day),  aod  ttmUnuad  througbout  tho  ttigbt  ilnKwt 
iriUiout  Intermiuion,  McompaDiad  with  a  kind  of  koUov 
barking,  not  unlike  a  dog,  and  sometimes  a  tudden  kind  of 
■Dorting,  u  if  the  breatn  wu  retained  a  donuderable  time, 
and  then  suddenly  expelled.  The  female  generally  con- 
quered. They  frequently  aat  on  their  hind  parte,  and  uaed 
tbeir  (hre-pawa  to  oonvey  food  to  their  mouthi.  The 
muiclea  of  their  jaws  were  very  atrong,  aa  they  cracked  the 
largest  booea  vith  ease  aauader ;  and  many  of  their  actions, 
as  well  as  their  gait,  strikingly  resembled  Uioae  of  the  bear. 
Its  vulgar  name  is  the  Native  Devil.' 

The  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  was 
a  snarling  surly  animal. 

Mr.  Owen's  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  Datjfurut  ma- 
enmu,  or  Long-tailed  Dtuyurui  (^po/Mifarftit  of  Phillip's 
VoyageX  wilt  be  fbund  in  the  '  Zoological  Proceedings'  for 
1S3A. 

Phaseogale.  (TVnmitiieft.) 
Qauric  GAorocftfr.— Differing  from  iXuyunif,  espedaUy 
in  its  Dental  Formula: — 

Incisors  — ;  Canines        ;  Molars  — ^  s  46. 

Example,  Phatcogale  pmieilhta  (DidelpkiM  jmticilla- 
tM  of  Slww,  Datyurut  penialtatu*  of  Gleoffroy).  Size  i  ather 
laiger  than  that  of  the  Brown  Rat  (ATuf  decumatiuti.  Tail 
very  bushy.  Fur  uniform,  ash-oolou^,  whitish  beneath, 
short,  woolly,  and  very  thick. 

Habitf  <md  ZocoA'^.— This  Phateogalt  Uvea  on  trees  in 
New  Holland. 


Pbucoimla  peDicQUta. 

Myrmeoobius.  (Wat^house.) 
Qmtric  Characier,—For^f$»t  vith  5  toes;  hind-feet 
wiUi  4  toea,  all  f^e.    Head  elongated,  snout  produced ; 
ears  modera^  narrower,  and  subacute  at  the  apex.  Bodif 
slender.    7W  moderate. 

8  1  —  1 

Dental  Formula : — Incisors  t-  ;  Canines. — r ;  Fsendo- 


1-) 


3—3  £—5 
molars       ;  Molars 


■Rdl  M«  tow  ]Mr  arHfiMMUMk 


DeieriptUM.-^Tof  ptxi  ot  Hm  body  nddlsh,  gftdnaUy 
blci^Ml  Into  the  bltoK  which  is  tba  prevailing  eoloor  of 
the  posterior  halt  and  whick  is  adorned  with  nine  white 
bands.  Fur  of  two  kinds.  Under  hair  scaa^  and  iriiilah 
grey ;  upper  hair  rather  coarse,  short,  and  adpressed  on  ibe 
anterior  parts ;  long  on  the  pinterior  and  under  parts ; 
hairs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  generally  black  at 
the  base  and  ftilrous  at  the  apex ;  those  on  the  head  very 
short,  brownish  above,  being  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
blaok,  fulvous,  and  a  few  white  haiis ;  a  few  black  bain 
spring  from  the  aides  of  the  muxzle  and  under  each  eye } 
hair  of  the  tail  long  and  rather  bushy ;  most  of  the  haii* 
on  the  under  part  fulvous  at  the  base  and  white  at  the  tip; 
those  on  the  under  aide  of  the  tail  generally  black  at  the 
base  and  white  at  the  apex.  Length  from  nose  to  root  of 
tail  10  inches ;  length  of  tail  to  the  end  of  the  hair  7  in- 
ches. 

HabiU  and  Locality.— Hr.  Watorhouse,  in  his  pa^  in 
the  'Transactions .of  tne  Zoological  Soeie^.'  deamptive  el 
this  animal,  ^vos  the  fiillowing  account  of  the  two  qieci- 
mena  on  which  his  description  is  founded.  The  first  was 
procured  by  lieutenant  Dale  of  Liverpool,  whilst  on  an 
exploring  party  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at  the  Swan 
River  Settlement,  and  was  discovaed  about  ninety  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Two  of  these 
animals,  aooording  to  LieuU  Dele,  were  seen  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other ;  they  were  first  observed  on  the  ground, 
and  on  being  pursued,  both  directed  their  flight  to  soos 
hollow  trees  which  were  near.  Hie  party  succeeded  in  ca|K 
turingone  of  them ;  the  other  was  unfortunately  burnt  te 
death  in  their  endeavour  to  dislodge  it  by  fumigating  ths 
hollow  tree  in  which  it  bad  taken  refiige.  The  ooimtij  in 
whick  they  were  Ibnnd  abounded  in  decayed  trees  and  ant- 
hills. Mr.  Waterhouse  was  informed  tut  the  second  in- 
dividaal  was  found  in  Van  Diemen'a  Land  (but  he  suspe^ 
some  mistake  here),  and  that  others  similar  to  it  had  been 
seen  in  the  act  of  butiowing  or  digging  at  the  roots  of  tres 
in  MNuoh  after  inseots.  Their  ftvourite  haunte  are  stated  te 
be  in  those  situations  in  which  the  Fort  Jackson  willow 
abounds. 


M jnnMeoblnt  haciatui.  (Waterbacuc.) 

Mr.  Waterhouse  observes,  that  although  in  the  structurs 
of  the  skull  M.fatciatut  evinces  an  affinity  to  PhaxeogaU. 
it  differs  flrom  that  genus  in  the  want  of  a  thumb  to  the 
hind-feet,  and  in  the  strength  and  larger  sise  of  the  dawa 
of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  shaped  somewhat  like  those  in 
the  genus  Herpettat,  and  are  evidently  suited  to  burrowing 
The  fore-i^  ate  also  stouter  in  proportion,  and  the  feat 
are  strcmeer.  In  their  narrow  and  pointed  shape,  the  can, 
he  remsrks,  resemble  those  of  Pmimeiet  natuttUj  and  di^ 
fer  flrom  those  of  Phaacogale ;  they  also  differ  in  being  tcte* 
rably  well  clothed  with  hairs.  Mr.  Waterhouse  inag;ines 
that  in  the  present  animal  he  can  perceive  a  alight  approach 
to  the  Edentate  Mar*upiaUa,oT Monotremet,  and  he  thinks 
that  analogically  it  may  be  compared  to  the  genus  T^ipota 
among  the  true  InaecUvora,  bearing  a  somewhat  similar 
oonnection  with  Echidna  and  Omithorhynchm  to  that  which 
exists  between  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  the  ganen 
Erinaceu*  and  Mygale.  In  conclusion  he  adds  that  it  must 
be  allowed  that  there  is  a  greater  dissimihinly  in  structure 
between  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  the  aooeta  Mvnm- 
eotiM  and  the  Monotnmttt  than  between  'Ripaia  and.  ify 
^Ue;  we  are  bowevw  prepared  fer  this,  1^  the  compaxa* 
tively  sudden  transitions  firam  one  form  to  another  which 
we  find  in  the  Mart%tpialia,  which  group,  it  must  be  bona 
in  mind,  stands  low  in  the  grade  of  wganiation  stnong  dtt 
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Ohanptti.  iOgOhy.) 

On  tlia  13th  Hareh,  IBflS,  Mr.  Ogilby  axhibited  td  ft 
meeting  of  the  ZcoWcal  Society  of  London  a  drawing, 
made  by  Sir  Tnomas  Mitchell,  of  a  Hanupial  animal  found 
by  that  officer  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hurray,  daring  his 
late  journey  in  the  interim  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
X>gilby  stated  his  original  belirf  that  the  animal  in  qufltUon 
belonged  to  the  genus  Ptramelett  under  which  irapmsion  he 
had  prtuKieed  to  name  it  Ar-  aeaudatu*,  from  it*  entire  want  of 
tail,  a  oharaetar  found  in  no  other  speciei  of  the  same  group  \ 
but  a  drawing  of  the  fiire>foot,  afterwards  found  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Mitchell,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  considerably  shaken  this  first  opinion, 
and  induced  Mr.  Ogilby  to  suspect  that  the  animal  may 
eventually  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  According  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell's  drawing,  and  the  notes  which  be  took  at 
the  time  of  examining  the  specimen,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  only  two  toes  on  the  foro'feet,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  having  been  so  perfeoUy  similar  to  those  of  a  pig, 
as  to  have  procured  for  the  animal  the  name  of  the  pig- 
footed  bandicoot,  among  the  persons  of  the  expedition. 

The  drawing  of  the  foot,  in  foot,  very  eloady  resembles 
that  of  the  genus  Sut  in  form  and  oharaeters ;  two  toes  only 
are  represented,  short,  and  of  eaua]  length;  but  there  is  a 
swelling  at  the  base  of  the  UnipuilangeM^  which  renders  it 
wobable  that  there  may  be  two  smaller  ones  behind.  The 
nramele*,  on  the  contrary,  have  three  middle  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  all  of  equal  length,  and  armed  with  very  long 
powerful  claws,  besides  a  small  rudimentary  toe  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  each  side.  The  form  and  character  of 
the  hind-feet  were  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Pera- 
m^* ;  as  were  also  the  teeth,  as  for  as  could  be  judged 
ft-om  the  drawing,  except  that  the  canines  did  not  appear  to 
surpass  the  anterior  molars  in  pftint  of  size.  The  ears  were 
long,  elliptical,  and  nearly  na^ ;  the  head  broad  between 
the  ears,  and  very  much  attenuated  towards  the  muule ; 
the  body  about  the  sise  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  the  fiir  very 
much  of  the  same  quality  and  colour  as  in  tbM  animal. 
Ur.  Offilby,  after  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  fidetitv 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  drawings,  and  the  care  with  which 
that  gentleman  assured  him  ne  had  made  the  observation 
in  question,  expressed  his  belief  that  this  animal  would  he 
found  to  constitute  a  new  genus  of  Marsupuls,  and  proposed 
for  it  the  provisional  name  of  Chcnvjmt,  in  allusion  to  the 
described  characters  of  the  fore-feeL 

The  following  is  the  notice  of  this  animal  inserted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  his  journal,  on  the  occasion  of  first  dis- 
eovering  it.  *June  16,  1836.  The  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  this  day's  journey  was  the  discovery  of  an  animal  of 
which  I  h^  seen  only  a  head  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  lime- 
stone eaves  ftf  Wellington  Valley,  where,  ftom  its  very  sin- 
gular form,  I  supposed  it  to  belong  to  some  extinct  species. 
The  chief  peculiarity  then  observed  was  the  broad  head  and 
very  long  slender  snout,  whioh  resembled  the  narrow  neck 
of  a  wide  bottle ;  btft  in  the  living  animal  the  absence  of  a 
tail  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  feet,  and  especially  the 
fore>legs,  were  also  singularly  formed,  the  latter  resembling 
those  of  a  pig ;  and  the  marsupial  opening  was  dow  nwarda, 
and  not  upwards,  as  in  the  Kangaroo  and  others  of  that 
class  of  animals.  This  quadruped  was  discovered  by  the 
natives  on  the  ground ;  but  on  being  chased,  it  took  refuge 
in  a  hollow  tree,  firom  whidi  they  took  it  alive,  all  of  them 
declaring  that  they  had  never  before  seen  an  animal  of  the 
kind.  This  was  where  the  rarty  had  ounmenced  the  jour- 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Murtay,  iromediatriy  aftw  cross* : 
ing  that  river.'  Such,  Mr.  Ogilby  remarked,  was  all  the 
information  he  possessed  at  present  with  regard  to  this  sin- 
gular animal ;  but  Mr.  Gould  had  promised  to  examine  the 
original  speoimsn  on  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  in  the  Museum 
of  which  town  it  had  been  deposited ;  and  Mr.  Ogilby  there- 
fore hoped  that,  through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman, 
he  should  shortly  have  it  in  his  power  to  communicate  a 
more  detailed  description  of  its  fonu  and  oharaetan  to  the 
Society.   (Zool.  Ptoc.  1838.) 

Dental  Formula  ;— 

iTT_^  Hincisors,  4  spurious  mOlacB,*  3or4molan 
.,4  «  3or4  „ 

T--_.l3mci8ors,4spuiioiumolar8,  3or4,perbap85 
^^/3     „      4  „  3  or  4     „  6. 

_  •TtMutariorarUwMmlgbtbsWmiflniBM. 
P.  G,  No.  908. 


ChaBWput  ecaudatiu. 

Perameles.  {Geopvy.} 
Generic  Character. — Head  elongated,  pointed ;  ears  mo- 
derate, hairv;  posterior  gruat-toes  rudimentary,  and  the 
two  succeeding  toes  united  by  the  skin  up  to  the  nails,  great 
toe  and  little  toe  of  the  fore-feet  with  the  form  of  simple  tu- 
bendes,  so  that  they  wear  the  appearance  of  having  otuy 
three  anterior  toes. 

10  1—1 
Dental  Formula:— Inasors-^;  canines  molars 


7-7 


7-7 


=  48. 


TmUi  of  PannelM.  (F.  Cuviei;; 

Bxample,  Penmelea  natuha. 

Deecription. — Head  very  long ;  muxzle  produced ;  nosa 
gnlaEgMd  above  the  jaw;  flir  grey-bnwn  ahova  and  white 

^'Oooli/y.— -Anstralia. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  eharaeteriiing  a  new  species  of  Penundes 
{Per.  Gunnii),  very  closely  agreeing  with  Per.  naeutue,  but 
peculiar  for  its  very  short  white  tail,  and  in  having  several 
uidtstinet  white  bands  over  the  haunches,  stated  that  Psr 
Ovmtn  inhabits  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  where  it  frequents 
gardens,  and  commits  great  havoc  amongst  bulbous  roots, 
which  it  is  said  to  devour  with  avidity  {Zool.  iVoe..  Id38}. 
There  is  now  (1839)  a  specimen  of  Peramelee  La^otie  or 
Babtit  Amnw/er,  ftom  Swsn  River,  iir'^tencdeii|c£tha 
Zoologioal  Societr  in  tba  Reg^t'.^A^S^jIjOy'lC 
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Dental  Fonnala:— iMiMTf eMttO^s         ;  molM* 


Didelphys.  (Lintuetu.) 

Oeneric  Ckarat^er.^HeadveTy  much  pointed, gape  vida^ 
tosfrue  rough  with  bornv  papilla ;  ears  Xugo  and  naked ; 
•yes  small ;  tail  long  ana  tapering,  flexible,  and  prehensile, 
vith  hair  at  the  base  only,  the  remaining  part  being  oorared 
with  scales.  Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  all  armed  with  strong, 
shai^  ourred  claws ;  thumb  of  the  hind-foot  opposable  and 
destitute  of  naU  or  claw,  the  other  toesor  fingers  armed  with 
elaws  like  those  of  the  fore-ibet. 


TMIh  of  DIMtAiTi  VlTRllrtw.  (P.  Ciiviv.> 

GeogrofMcal  Disiribtttion  qf  the  (?«m».— America  ex- 
elusively. 


Extmple,  Didelphys  Virgtniana. 

Detenvtion. — Size  ibsil  of  a  domestic  cat.  Colour  dull 
wnite.  Hair  of  two  kinds ;  that  which  is  lowest,  a  long 
fine  «ooUv  down,  white  at  the  base,  browniflh  at  the  lip. 
tnroi^b  tnls  pass  the  long  hairs  of  a  pure  white  on  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body;  the  hair  is  short 
and  close.  Round  each  eye  a  brownish  circle.  Kars  ge- 
nerally black  at  the  hue  and  yellowish  at  the  tip.  Whis- 
kers long,  partly  white,  partly  reddish.  Exuemity  of  the 
nose  flesh-coloured,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Legs  deep 
ebestunt  brown^  "imtX  qot  w  long  a«  tne  body,  covered  at 
the  base  bf  lofig  h&t^  but  only  scantily  furnished  with 
bristles,  which  come  out  from  betwoeo  the  whitish  scales 
that  protect  it,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

Haintt  and  Localit j/.^T)m  Virginian  Opossum  is  an  ar- 
boreal animal,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  structure  of 
its  posterior  feet  or  hands  especially.  It  appears  to  be  a 
certain  degree  carnivorous,  for  it  preys  upon  insects  ftod 
birds,  and  f^eds  also  on  Aniits  ;  but  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  animal  food  forms  its  principal  wpport,  ta^  it 
fiometime§  invades  the  farm-yards  in  its  neighbovrhogd. 
According  to  Barton,  the  period  of  uterine  gestatiop  in  this 
Bpeeies  it  twenty-six  days.  It  inhabits  North  America, 
and  was,  perhaps  is,  verr  abundant  in  theKorth  of  MeKioo* 
and  nearly  tbroUKbout  the  United  States,  where  it  is  ealletl 
the  oposs'im.  In  the  Perfect  Description  of  Virginiti 
(1649).  we  find,  in  the  catalogue  of  animals,  '  Pa^onnt^—' 
This  beast  hatii  a  ba^e  under  her  belly,  intq  which  sbf 
takes  her  youM;  ones,  tT  at  any  time  afiVighted*  ajid  eaiTi«« 
them  away.'  Lavsax  aays,  "iTie  Pottum  is  (oti^d  HQ  vhwt 


but  in  Ainerleft.  f9he  H  the  wonder  of  all  the  latkt  animali. 
being  the  aiae  of  a  Irnd^r  and  near  that  colour.  Thi 
femttle  doubtless  breeds  her  young  at  her  teats,  fat  I  hate 
seen  them  stick  fast  thereto,  when  they  have  been  no  bij^er 
than  a  small  rasbetry,  and  seetnin^ly'  inanimate.  She  has 
a  paunch  or  false  belfy,  wherein  «be  carries  her  young, 
after  they  are  from  those  teats,  till  they  can  shift  Ibr' them- 
selves. Their  food  is  reotft,  pouUr)-,  or  wild  fhiits.  Th«v 
have  no  hair  on  their  taih,  but  a  sort  of  a  scale,  or  hsrd 
crusty  as  the  heaven  have.  If  a  cat  has  nine  tins,  ibis 
creature  sardy  has  nineteen ;  for  if  voti  break  every  bone 
in  their  akin,  and  raash  their  sknll,  learing  then  fbf  dead, 
yo«  ttay  ceme  an  beor  after,  and  they  viii  he  pone  qaite 
away,  or  perhaps  yow  »ay  meet  them  erecpiBg  away.  They 
are  a  vei^  stupid  ereature,  utterly  ne^fteeiing  4lieir  safety*. 
Tbey  are  mont  Uke  rets  »f  anytbine.  1  hare,  for  neresxily 
in  the  wildemees,  eaten  of  them.  Tlietf  tle^  is  very  whiti^ 
and  wall  tasted ;  but  their  a^^y  talis  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  that  Ute.  They  climb  trees  as  the  racoons  do.  Ihe^ 
fur  is  not  esteemed  nor  used,  save  that  the  Indians  spin  it 
into  girdles  and  garters.*  The  tail  appears  to  be  not  atont 
of  use  as  an  ei^n  of  prdiensien  to  the  adult  animal ;  for  it 
is  stated  that  the  little  ones  when  advanced  in  grov^  lesp 
upon  their  mptha's  back  if  tbey  are  fligbtened,  and,  twitt- 
ing their  tails  raiuid  hers,  escajw  with  her  asaiatanoe  the 
threatened  daitger.*  In  captivity  the  animal  to  aoUsn, 
snarling,  and  st^ad. 


*  iBlhaBrtadtKnMaaOmiiBitiiaiiani^gMariMditatafam 
hsaillftrily  pwpwH  wWi  MWW  la  If '  ^  "r-r-»- 
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DUtlphyi  VlifinluM  (Vlifiiilma  OpoHom]. 

The  French  name  Sarigue  for  the  species  of  this  f|;enu« 
u  evidently  a  form  of  Cariguet/a,  the  Brazilian  name  for 
the  eenus.  They  are  known  in  I^raguay  under  the  name 
of  Micouri,  in  the  American  Islands  under  that  of  Manicou, 
and  in  Mexico  by  the  appellation  of  Tlaqualxin. 

Cheironectes.  (Illiger.) 
Generic  CharaetM-. — The  complete  dental  fonnula  of 
this  subgenus  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  The  number 
of  incisors  is  stated  at  ten  above  and  eight  below.  Head 
rather  pointed ;  ears  naked,  rounded;  tail  scaly, prehensile; 
•n  opposable  thumb  on  the  hind  feet  or  hands,  and  the  toes 
webbed. 

Example,  CheironecAet  palmatm  (Gheiroiuciee  Vapodk 
of  Desmarest;  DidelphU  paimata  of  authors). 

Detcription.-^Pur  brown  above,  wiih  three  trancrene 
bright  grey  bands,  interrupted  in  the  middle ;  white  below. 
Siie  ItxtfU  than  that  of  the  brown  rat 

Hahii*  amd  Loaalittf.~Tbo  river  Yapock,  or  Oytpock 
<the  boundanr  that  separates  the  French  Settlements  from 
Brazil),  in  Guyana,  »  the  place  where  this  species  has 
been  found.  It  swims  with  facilitgr ;  indeed  Buflbn  deteribes 
it  under  the  name  of  Pgtite  ioutrt  d$  tm  Quffmu, 


Pbalangista.  (Cuvier.) 
Gmerte  Character.— Head  rather  short ;  ears  hairy ;  fur 
woolly  and  short;  no  entansible  membrane  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs;  tail  long,  prehensile,  some- 
times without  hair  on  its  extremity. 

9abff«niu  Pbalangista,  properly  ao  oalled  -ilalaatudUiger). 
Tail  t^hen«il6,  but  eovenad  with  ha& ;  eon  lohg  afld  ertet. 


Dental  Formula  — -Ueiaars^;  oaniuN  ^,  pMudo-moIan 
J;  ttit>lvi|s40.* 


TNth  ctf  P)»lu|tek.  (F.CnIab) 

Example.  PhoMmgieta  ndpina. 

Detcnption. — The  following  description  of  this  species  ii 
given  in  Phillip's  Voyage: — *  Vulpine  Opossum.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  but  considerably  in- 
ferior to  it  in  respeil  to  size,  being  from  the  point  of  the 
nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  only  26  inches ;  the  tail 
itself  15  inches :  the  upper  ports  of  the  body  are  of  ft  frrisly 
colour,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  dusky  and  white  hairs, 
with  rufous  yellow  tinge;  the  head  and  shoulders  par- 
taking most  of  this  last  colour :  round  the  eyes  blackish 
above  the  nostrils  ten  or  twelve  black  whiskers,  four  inches 
«  more  in  length:  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a 
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tavny  buff  colour,  deepest  on  the  thrMt,  vhora  the  bottom  | 
of  the  hain  are  nut  colour :  the  tail  is  of  the  colour  of  the  ! 
bmck  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  length,  from  thence  to  the 
and  black:  the  toes  on  the  foie-feet  are  five  in  number,  the 
inner  one  placed  high  up :  on  the  hind-feet  four  toes  only ; 
Tith  a  thumb,  consisting  of  tvo  joints,  without  ■  claw, 
placed  hi^h  up  at  the  base  of  the  inner  toe :  the  whole  foot 
serving  thb  purpose  of  a  hand,  as  observable  in  many  of  the 
Opossum  genus.  The  legs  are  much  shorter  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  fox :  the  ears  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  length.'  It  is  the  Phalanger  Renard  of  the 
French,  Bruno  of  Vicq-d*Axyr,  and  TVhat(q)ooroo  of  the 
natives. 

LocaHtif.—Hev  Holland ;  neighhourbood  of  Port  Jackson. 

Subgenus  Cuscus.  (taeipide.) 
Tail  prehensile,  but  in  great  part  naked  and  covered  with 
rugosities ;  oars  very  short. 

6  6-6 
Dental  Formula : — Incisors  - :  canines  0 :  molars  -r — - 

O  D  — 8 

=  40.  (Lesson.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Gfliu*.— Peculiar  to  the 
Western  Polynesia  or  Malaisia  (Lesson). 

Example,  Cuscus  macuUUtu  (Didelphit  Orientatit  of 
Gmelin;  Cweiu  Amboinenfit  of  Lac£pMe;  PhaUmgitta 
nuMCulata  of  Geoflroy). 

Deieription,  Habitt,  and  Lo&dity. — This  species,  which 
is  named  Coescoes  at  the  Moluccas,  according  to  Valentyn. 
varies  much  in  iu  colouring,  with  reference  to  sex  and  age. 
M.  Lesson,  who  found  it  at  Wagiou,  where  the  natives  <^1 
it  Seham-acham,Ba.yt  that  its  fur,  which  is  thick  and  woolly, 
is  generally  whitish,  covered  with  isolated  brown  spots, 
abmctimes  running  together.  The  same  author  states  that 
its  habits  are  slow  and  nocturnal,  and  that  it  lives  on  fruits 
in  liie  equatorial  foresta  of  the  great  Molucca  and  Papuan 
Islands, 


Fetaurus.  (Shaw.> 
Genenc  Character. — Head  rather  short ;  ears  small  and 
hairy;  skin  of  the  flanks  extended  between  the  antericn- 
and  posterior  limbs,  and  covered  with  hair ;  tail  not  strictly 
prehensile. 

6  0  —  0 

Dental  Formula  ■  —  Incisora  - ;  canines  -r—r ;  molars 


It  will-be  observed  that  the  number  of  lower  molar  teeth 

fiven  in  the  cut  amounts  only  to  five,  and  consequently 
oes  not  correspond  with  the  formula  above  given,  or  with 
that  stated  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  himself,  who  makes  the  total 
number  of  teeth  22  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  16  in  the  lower, 
and  the  number  of  upper  false  molars  8,  and  of  molars  8 
also ;  the  number  of  lower  molars  being  6  false  and  8  true, 
=  38  in  alL  He  tells  us  that  this  form  of  dentition  is 
taken  from  FhiUanguta  Coohi,  Petattnit  Tagwjnoitlmf 


'  Le  Ptuimger  t&delphotde  or  Le  Maaaure  of  U.  Geoffro;, 
and  a  species  which  oas  no  name.' 


TmUi  of  FMmuw.  (F.  CuTwr. J 

Mr.  Bennett,  who,  in  common  with  Cuvier,  Desmarest, 
and  Lesson,  has  placed  the  interesting  species  which  we 
have  rhosen  ait  tne  example  under  toe  genus  P^tamna, 
remarks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier,  relying  solely  on  the  dieerepancy 
or  agreement  of  the  dentary  systems,  and  putting  entirely 
out  of  the  question  all  consideration  of  other  and  eaaential 
points  of  structure,  has  reunited  the  old  genus  I^taiangtMtt, 
m  CM^er  again  to  subdivide  it  into  two  incongruous  and  hete- 
rogeneous groups ;  in  the  one  confounding  two  well  marked 
Bpeciea  of  flying  Peteatri  not  only  with  the  climbing  Pha- 
langittee  of  New  Holland,  hat  with  the  naked-tailed  and 
strictly  prehensile  Couscous  of  the  Moluccas ;  repaying  the 
other  group,  which  he  had  so  unnecessarily  dicmembered. 
by  the  addition  of  a  true  Phaiangitta,  whose  ooly  preten- 
sions to  such  an  association  are  made  to  depend  ou  a  some- 
what similar  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  *  By  thus  confining 
himself  to  a  single  character,'  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  *  he  has 
broken  up  the  regular  series  of  affinities  which  connected 
together  three  marked  but  still  closely  allied  gradations  of 
form,  to  substitute  an  arrangement  which  us  no  othei 
recommendation  than  the  theoretic  views  of  its  author.  In 
such  a  case  we  cannot  hesitate  in  giving  to  the  oigaiu  of 
locomotion,  combined  with  the  general  habit,  that  prece- 
dence before  those  of  mastication,  which,  under  other  eir- 
cumstanoes,  we  are  generally  in  the  habit  conceding  to 
the  latter ;  and  we  feel  the  less  repugnance  to  adopting  thb 
course,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  dentary  formula  is 
in  these  animals  subject  to  some  Tariation,  and  becmose 
zoologiats  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  respect  to  its 
exact  definition.  The  teeth  oS  the  Squirrel  Petaurat 
agree  generally,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  with  thoee 
of  die  Phalangistas.  They  are  consequently  38  in  num- 
ber, 20  occupying  the  upper  jaw,  and  18  the  lower. 
The  former  are  divided  by  the  same  eminent  natural  at 
into  six  incisors,  four  canines,  two  fmlse  molars,  and  eight 
true  ones;  the  latter  consisting  of  two  incisors,  and  no 
canines,  with  eight  fiilse  and  as  many  true  molara.  The 
dentary  character  of  the  original  species  of  Pttaunut  which 
he  takes  as  the  type  of  his  other  group,  differs  chiefly  in  the 
total  want  of  canine  teeth ;  hut  we  may  here  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  doubtful  how  &r 
those  which  are  above  enumerated  as  such  truly  deserve  the 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  them.  In  every  other 
respect  the  little  creature  in  question  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  gtoup  of  animals  to  which  we  have  restored  it ;  and 
which  ue  at  once  ohar»ot«iiwd  by  the  hroad  expanaioB  <d 
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their  ikin  on  each  side  of  the  body,  extaDdmg  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  as  in  the  Flying  Squirrels,  to 
vhich  indeed  thev  bear  a  close  resemblance.  In  common 
with  nearly  the  wnole  of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit,  they  possess  the  abdominal 
pouch  which  fixes  their  place  in  the  system  among  the 
marsupial  animals ;  and,  as  in  many  of  these,  the  thumbs  of 
the  hind-feet  are  long  and  distinctly  opposable  to  the  sole. 
The  other  toee  are  four  in  number,  and  furnished  with 
tolerably  strong  claws,  of  which  the  thumbs  are  destitute. 
The  fore-feet  have  long  radiating  toes,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  the  longest,  all  armed  with  similar  claws  to  those 
of  the  hind-feet.  The  tail  is  round,  covered  with  loose  hair, 
somewhat  tapering  towards  the  point,  and  not  strictly  pre- 
hensile, having  no  naked  surface  at  its  extremity  beneath. 
In  size  the  present  species  is  about  equal  to  the  common 
Squirrel,  and  its  tail  is  rather  longer  than  its  body.  Its 
colour  is  delicately  gray  above,  somewhat  darker  on  the 
head,  and  white  beneath.  A  black  line  passes  ftom  the 
point  of  the  nose  along  the  back  towards  the  tail ;  and  the 
lateral  folds  of  the  skin  are  bounded  in  front  and  on  the 
sides  by  a  similar  band,  which  confounds  itself  gradually 
in  the  inside  with  the  gray  of  the  body,  and  is  bordered  at 
the  outer  mai^in  by  a  fringe  of  white.  The  eyes  are  each 
placed  in  a  spot  of  black,  and  a  faint  blackish  line  extends 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  limbs.  The  tul  is 
also  of  a  darker  hue,  especially  towards  its  extremity. 

Example,  Peiaunu  seiureut  {Norfolk  hland  Flying 
Squirrel,  figured  and  described  in  Phillip's  Voyage). 

DMcripHon. — See  above. 


Prtumn  Seionui  (Sqnlml  nunm). 

Habit*  and  Locality. — '  During  the  day,'  says  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, *  the  animal  generally  remains  quietly  nestled  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  but  becomes  animated  as  night  advances,  and 
skims  througb  the  air,  supported  by  its  lateral  expansions, 
hair  leuping,  half  fiying  from  branch  to  branch,  feeding 
upon  leaves  and  insects.  This  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  true  flight,  inasmuch  as  the 
cutaneous  folds  which  serve  the  purposes  of  winm  seem 
rather  destined  for  the  mere  support  of  the  animal  in  its 
long  and  apparently  desperate  leaps,  than  for  raising  it  in 
the  air  and  directing  its  course  towards  any  given  object 
For  this  latter  purpose  they  are  indeed  but  little  fitted  by 
their  structure,  the  want  of  proper  muscles  in  a  great  mea- 
sure incapacitating  them  from  performing  such  offices  as 
are  dependent  on  ^volition.  It  may  be  doubted  however 
whether  these  animals  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
exercising  their  will  in  their  flight-like  leaps.  For  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  bearing  upon  this  subject  we  are  indebted 
to  our  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  related  it  to  us  on  unques- 
tionable authority.  Onboard  a  vessel  sailing  off  the  coast 
of  New  Holland  was  a  Sauirrel  Petaurus,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  the  snip.  On  one  occasion  it  reached 
the  mast-head,  and  as  the  sailor  who  was  despatched  to  bring 
it  down  approached,  made  a  spring  from  aloft  to  avoid  him. 
At  this  moment  the  ship  gave  a  heavy  lurch,  which,  if  the 
ori^al  direction  of  the  UtUe  creature's  couim  had  been 


continued,  must  have  plonged  it  into  the  tea.  All  who 
witnessed  the  scene  were  in  pain  for  its  safiaty ;  but  it  sud- 
denly appeared  to  check  itself,  and  so  to  modify  its  career 
that  it  alighted  safely  on  the  deck.'  Tlx»e  that  ve  have 
seen  in  captivity  are  in  a  state  of  somnolency  all  day ;  one 
kept  at  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  f^Hinerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  then  marchioness  of  Cleveland.  At 
night  it  was  lively  and  active,  and  was  perfeoth-  tame,  but 
rather  shy.  The  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  ii 
said  to  he  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountaiiu. 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  locality  of  Norfolk 
Island  as  a  habitat  of  this  very  pieUy  little  animal,  except- 
ing the  figure  and  description  in  FhilUp's  Voyaffe  above 
alluded  to.  The  ftir  would  be  highly  ornamental  from  its 
colour,  softness,  and  beauty,  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Phascolarctos  iDe  Blaimille;  Lipunu,  Gok^ua;  Am- 
blotis,  linger). 
Generic  Character. — Body  stouL  Bead  short,  ears 
shaggy.  Limbe  rather  short,  robust,  and  neariy  eaual  in 
length.  Toet  five  on  each  fore-foot ;  the  anterior  toes  divided 
into  two  groups  for  prehension,  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger being  in  one  group,  and  the  remaining  three  fingers 
in  the  other,  the  thumb  of  the  posterior  foot  very  large,  but 
without  a  naiU  and  the  two  inner  finger*  united.  Tml  rerr 
short,  almost  null.  Mr.  Martin  says  that  it  difTen  from  the 
Wombat  in  its  dental  formula,  in  which  respect  it  closely 
resembles  the  Kangaroos. 

6  1  —  i 

Dental  Formula : — Incisors-;  canines  spuriotu 

,  4-4 

molars  — r ;  true  molars  — -  =  30. 

1—1  4—4 

The  canines  are  small,  and  in  the.  intermaxillary  suture. 
The  false  molars  are  compressed  and  trenchant,  but  thicker 
than  in  Hyptiprymnuf,  the  dentition  of  which,  otherwise, 
that  of  the  Koala  resembles  oloeely.  The  lower  true  grinders 
are  narrower  than  the  upper  ones,  and  both  quadriouspid. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  namely  I^KUcolarctoe  eine- 
rau  (Lipunu  cinereueotGolAtutB;  Pfuucolarcto*  futcu*  of 
D^smarest  \  Fhatcolarctot  Flindereii  of  Lesson.  The  Aahm 
Koala). 


Pbmjoolarctos  diwreiu  (Aahj  KmIb). 

Detenptton,  Habitt,  and  Locality. — As  large  as  a  dog 
of  moderate  sixe.  Fur  long,  thick,  rather  eoarse,  and  ashy 
brown,  tufted  ears  rather  lighter.  It  is  said  to  have  the 
gait  and  carriage  of  a  young  bear,  to  be  arboreal  in  its 
habits,  and  to  pass  its  life  upon  trees  and  in  dens  or  bolee 
which  it  hollows  at  their  feet.  Of  its  powers  of  climbing 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  structure  of  its  extremitias 
would  lead  to  this  inference,  and  actual  observation  has 
confirmed  it.  Its  localitv  is  New  Holland,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  figures  of  tlie  parent  and  young,  taken  by  the 
kind  permission  of  a  friend,  from  a  very  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful drawing  executed  fVom  the  living  animals,  the  first 
that  were  known  in  the  colonies.  They  were  brought  in 
natives  to  Colonel  Patenwn,  then  lieutenant^Teruc  of  tb» 
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•dmrt  from  tb*  Hat  Hill  4iMrMl»  to  tiM  MVtbwsid  ttf  Pnt 
JwlUM.fft  180*.  Tbe  nali-ra  avBB  *Ko«k'w  iinld  to  tig- 
n((y '  Blt»r/ 

Thm  tn  old  a&4  young  itsflM  tmateaM  Ui  tb»  Briltah 
M«seii«,  «Bd  R  itaiM  ■pocinwn  (Mr.  CtJafti  to  tht  Ha- 
worn  of  the  LittoeiUL  SocteCf. 

Tb«  Titotnl  uittomy  will  to  fevad  In  Mr.  Martin'* 
Mwr'On  tbi  tnatonrofthe  itodta;*  iwd  «i  tlw  Soologittd 
So«ntTihNftf«tnlMr,  1836  (JteJ  iVoo,  1836).  It  h  ehiefly 
tMHumle  for  tho  sooraoui  um  ud  ttngth  of  th* 
«w»na. 

Br^rrmnw.  (tlliser.) 

OtnmicChdriiatr.—Seitd  elongated;  can  Urge:  uppw 
Up  deft  Tail  modeme,  scaly,  covered  Mantily  With  h&ira. 
Two  teatA  only  in  the  Central  poueh  of  the  fomaiek.  Anteriot- 
ftet  flte-«okd»  armed  with  obtuae  naili ;  third  tea  of  the  hind- 
feet  very  robust,  and  armed  With  a  rerf  strong  nail. 

6  l-l 


Cental  Pwmola:— Incieors,  =  ;  canines, 


motan. 


IUv«»  The  last-named  soolof^t  ht»  abft 
ttLMm  1MW  apecies.  Xgool.  Ptne^  1B83.) 


Btaaiplet  Hypiiptynmut  Atoroo  {itadNpia  mimr  of 
Shaw ;  Pdtorotu  mnimus  and  Katpuiu  MmdwCt  of 
Deamareat  iHpptiprymnut  Whitei  of  Quoy  att4  Oaimll^d ; 
^oroo  of  While,  and  Kanguroo  R<U  of  FhtlU))**  Voyaga>. 


Skdl  of  HypatpryniDta. 


L-^Sltt  Af  a  rabbit  \  ^neral  colour  giayisb, 
reddjsh-6n>wn  above,  whitiah  below ;  head  triangulu,  ears 
Urge,  tarsi  very  long ;  tail  elongated,  flexible,  terminated 
oy  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

liahiti  atui  Locality. — ^The  manners  of  the  Kangttroo  Rat 
are  stated  to  be  mild  and  timid ;  its  food  consists  of  v^ta- 
bles,  and  it  is  said  to  burrow  in  the  ground.  New  Holluid 
Is  its  lOfaality,  and  Lesson  says  that  itu  not  rare  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Jackson,  especially  near  the  river  Wera< 
gambia  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 

M.  Lesson  records  two  other  species,  and  Mr.  Ogilby  de- 
scribe! iZool.  Proc.,  I83l)  a  fourth,  Bvpnpiymnut  Mionu, 
known  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  by  the  native 
ot  B^tong  Kattgaroo.  The  specimen  described  by 
Mr.  O^llby  was  telievea  to  have  been  hrought  from  Swan 


H]rp«iprrBLDtts  PolMoo  (KatagtKm  Rat). 

StabgeAW  Halflnatunu^  ilOigm-  itt  part.) 

Generic  CAaroc(*r.— Difering  ftom  the  tn*  Kioganoi 

in  having  sbwter  ean,  a  tail  nearly  naked,  oT  ottly  witt  a 

few  hairs.  _  _  ^ 

6  0  —  0 

Dental  P^>niaalat«>-liKim  I {  eUuuii  j-^;  mohn 


IliMhar  lUhuttuM.  <F.CmteO 

Szampl^  Hoimaiunu  eUgan*  iKmgurti*  /iueudu  W 
P^ron  and  Leaueur). 

Description. — Colour  mouK-gray,  hounded  transTerselr 
with  reddish-brown  on  the  back  and  loins.  Siie  of  a  large 
hare.  * 

HMtM  and  Loco/tfy.— Haunts  under  thick  bushes,  and 
is  said  to  form  aubterranean  gallenes  in  the  ialaiid  or  St 
Pierre. 

Stibgenus  Hacropus  (SAoip;  Halmatannaf  ilftigarftk 

part). 

Generic  Character. — Head  elongated;  eara  very  large, 
upper  lip  oleft;  whiskers  very  short  and  few.  Poatoriar 
limbs  like  those  of  Hypeipryrnnue,  bat  much  loogar  aal 
more  rohuat.   Tail  loogt^kriailgi^uV'MQrjiiu^iiIar. 
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Dental  Fonnula:—Inouo»  J ;  canvut  anltn 

i-4 

Bxample,  Maerojm  Mqjor  of  SIwv  (Kangwrm  labtatuM 
of  Gmffroy;  JMdglphitgi/pxnlMofQmeMxii  TTu&mgaroo 
ofCook). 


0,  tlM  BMianpU  iHMi. 


is  now  M  W6n  known,  that  «  deMription,  in  k4ditkM 
td  oQr  illoKtrations  and  account  of  its  animal  aconomi 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  would  b«  attpartlaous.  Our 
countrjmen  pursued  it  in  New  Holland  with  grajriooundt, 
and  the  leaps  which  it  took  surprised  thes*  who  behetd  il 
dear  ohstaoUs  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  In  sise  it  equals  m 
sheep,  some  of  the  largest  weighing  140  Ibc  and  the  flaab 
is  represented  hy  those  who  have  tasted  it  as  beins  »  Uttl* 
like  venison.  The  speetea  breeds  pratty  freely  in  toia  wNia 
tiy,  and  baa  been  kept  with  sueoasi  in  our  parki. 

Xotfo/i^.— New  Holland. 

Then  are  several  other  speoias. 

Phascolomys.  (Cfeofftvy.) 

Generic  Character.— Body  clumsy.  Head  large  and 
bluff.  Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  crooked  ^ails ; 
lund-fiBet  with  four,  and  a  little  tubercle  without  a  nail,  in 
place  of  the  great  toa ;  indeed  it  may  be  &aid  to  hav^  Iwt 
four  toes  on  the  hind-feet.    Tail  nearly  nuU. 

Dental  FonBula:—IiMiaon^;  caniiiM^ — ^;  feukM 


i.^'W^TlTf'? .  species  known  U  PfmcoUmM 
Wombat  (Dtdelphte  wrtina  qf  S|baw ;  TJ^  9Mn(  pf  t|fl 
natives,  navigators,  and  naturalists). 

DMeription.—Vtom  Lieut-Col.  CqlUas's  'Account  of 
the  English  Colony  of  New  South  Wales'  (1802J,  weaeleat 
the  following  part  of  a  description  of  a  i^onfW  found  e« 
Cape  Barren  Island,  abstracted  /rom  Bass's 'Journal 
'The  fFombat,  or,  as  it  is  oalled  by  the  of  P«rt 

Jackson,  the  fFomback,  is  a  squat,  ^hort,  t^iiftlf.  yliorl-l^fad, 
rather  inactive  quadruped,  with  great  appearance  of  fiufoff. 
strength*  mi  somewhat  bt^ner  tfa^a  a  larg^  twupit 
Its  figure  and  movemenU,  jf  tb«y  do  i»t  esaotly  reieBsi^ 
those  of  the  bear,  at  least  strongly  remind  one  pf  toataQiquJL 
Ito  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  X\p  of  the  noM.  is 
thirty-one  iochesk  of  which  \u  body  takes  vp  tv«lity-th«ef 
and  five-tenths.  The  head  is  seven  inches  ^nd  ^  uil  five- 
tetiihs.  Its  (wnunferenoe  behind  the  foro'legs  twwtf* 
seven  inches ;  across  the  tbiiefcest  partof  ttf?  \\e\ly  tli^-^ua 
inches.  It?  weight  by  hand  ia  somewiiHt  t>«|wMK  tve»ty- 
five  and  thirtv  pounds.  The  hair  is  coane,  ab4  nbowt  ow 
inch  or  one  inch  and  five-tenths  in  lengi£^hinly  netJiiw 
lh«  belly,  thicker  on  thebaok  and  head,ibdtlM^i Xm 
the  loins  and  rump  j  the  eoloH^Slprl^^^I^^ 
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ftf)FiHt  AtdMibntdHluit  iloDgthfbMk.*  Th*  bttd  li 
Ui^tTuttliht  tad  ntirly  trlugulir  wlitn  vitwfd  In  flnnt ) 
tlM  aan  in  iturp  Kna  eMot ;  tha  ayoi  1111111  ud  rftthar 
lunken  than  promitwnt,  but  quick  and  lively. 

Habitt  and  Loealityi— From  th«  sam*  work  We  take  the 
fellowiog  account  of  the  habits,  &o.  of  tbit  apeoies :— '  Thia 
•Dimal  baa  not  any  claim  to  swittnaas  of  foot,  aa  moat  men 
aould  run  it  down.  Ita  pace  is  hobbling  or  abufflin^  some- 
thing like  the  awkward  gait  of  a  bear.  In  disposition  it  is 
ntild  and  gentle,  as  becomes  a  grasa-eater ;  but  it  bites  hard, 
and  is  fUrious  when  provoked.  Mr.  Bass  never  heard  its 
voice  but  at  that  time ;  it  was  a  low  ory  between  a  hissing 
and  a  wbiizing,  which  could  not  be  beard  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty  or  fort}'  yards.  He  chased  one,  and  with 
his  hands  under  his  belly  suddenly  lifted  him  off  the  ground 
without  hurting  him,  and  laid  him  upon  hia  back  along  bis 
arm  like  a  child.  It  made  no  noise,  nor  any  effort  to  escape, 
not  even  a  struggle.  Its  countenance  was  placid  and  un- 
disturbed, and  it  seemed  as  contented  as  if  it  had  been 
nursed  by  Mr.  Bass  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  the  beast 
upwards  of  a  mile,  and  often  shifted  him  from  arm  to  arm, 
sometimes  laying  him  upon  bis  shoulder,  all  of  which  he 
took  in  good  part ;  until,  being  oblifi;ed  to  secure  hia  legs 
while  be  went  into  the  brush  to  cut  a  specimen  of  a  new 
wood,  the  creature's  anger  arose  with  the  pinching  of  the 
twine ;  he  whizxedwitb  all  bis  might,  kicked  and  scratched 
most  furiously,  and  snapped  off  a  piece  from  the  elbow  of 
Ur.  Bass's  jacket  with  his  grass-cutting  teeth.  Their 
f^endsbip  was  here  at  an  end,  and  the  creature  remained 
implacable  all  the  way  to  the  boat,  ceasing  to  kick  only  when 
he  was  exhausted.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate 
that,  with  kind  treatment,  the  Wombat  might  soon  be  ren- 
dered extremely  docile  ;  but  let  bis  tutor  beware  of  giving 
him  provocation,  at  least  if  he  ahould  be  full  grown.  Be- 
aidea  Furneaux's  Islands,  the  Wombat  inhabits,  as  has  been 
aeen,  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jackson.  In  both 
these  places  iu  habitation  is  under  ground,  being  admirably 
Ibrmed  fbr  burrowing ;  but  to  what  depth  it  descends  does 
Dot  seem  to  be  ascertained.  Aocording  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the  Wombat  of  the  mountains  is 
never  seen  during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole,  feed- 
ing only  in  the  night ;  but  that  of  the  islands  is  seen  to  feed  in 
■11  parts  of  tbe  day.  His  food  is  not  yet  well  known ;  but 
it  se«n8  probable  that  he  varies  it,  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  be  may  be  placed.  Tbe  stomachs  of  such  as  Mr. 
Bass  examined  were  distended  with  tbe  coarse  wiry  grass, 
and  he,  as  welt  as  others,  had  seen  the  animal  scratching 
among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea-weed  thrown  up  upon  the 
aborea,  but  could  never  discover  what  it  was  in  search  of. 
Now  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  can  have  no  recourse 
to  the  sea-shore  for  his  fbod,  nor  can  he  find  there  any  wiry 
grass  of  the  islands,  but  roust  live  upon  the  food  that  cir- 
eumstancea  present  to  him.' 

A  letter  from  James  Hunter.  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  set- 
tlement, dated  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  August  5,  1 798, 
and  puUished  in  Bewick's  'Quadrupeds,'  states,  that  this 
animal,  there  called  The  Wombaeh,  was  found  upon  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  lat  40'  38"  S.. 
where  considerable  numbers  were  caught  by  the  company 
of  a  ship  which  had  been  wrecked  thereon  her  voyage firom 
Bengal  to  Port  Jackson.  Tbe  same  communication  relates 
that  it  had  *  latdy  been  discovered  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  interior  of  this  country  also.  Tbe  mountain  natives 
call  it  the  Wombach.' 

The  specimen  dissected  by  Bir  Ererard  Home  in  160S 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  islands  in  Bass*s  Straits,  and 
lived  as  a  domestic  pet  in  tbe  houae  of  Mr.  Clift  for  two 
years. 

The  individual  dissected  by  Mr.  Oweii  in  May,  1S36,  bad 
lived  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  upwards  of 
five  years. 

M.  Lesson  saya  that  it  lives  in  King  Island  and  the  Fur- 
neaux  Islands,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Port  Jackson. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Wombat  will  be  found  in  Cuvier^s 
*Lefons  d'Anatomie  Compar4e,'  in  Sir  Everard  Home's 
paper,  'Phil.  Trans.,'  1806,  and  in  Mr.  Owen's  memoir, 
'  Zool.  Proo.,*  1836.  The  latter  observes  that  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  presented  a  development 
corresponding  eeneruUy  to  that  which  characterises  the  same 
parts  in  the  ^ytipAagout  Rodenit.  It  has  a  very  short 
e«oum. 

The  flesh  of  the  Wombat  is  said  to  he  excellent  Mr. 


Hunter,  th«  writer  of  tb  bttor  abow  quoted,  term*  U  doU 
ctte  tniati  and  umo  hivo  romirkod  thit  thi  animal  nifkt 
b*  easily  naturaliaad  in  this  country. 
The  impression  made  upon  us  bv  Mr.  Bau'a  afieoutit  ot 

tbe  behaviour  of  the  Wombat  which  he  caught,  and  by  one 
that  we  bavti  seen  in  captivity,  is,  that  ihv  animal  Is  of  a  low 
grade  in  point  of  intellect.  In  both  cases,  as  long  as  tber« 
was  no  positive  pain  or  disagreeable  sensation,  the  animal 
was  content,  however  new  its  situation  might  be.  There 
was  none  of  that  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  all  animals 
of  lively  sense  show  when  suddenly  placed  in  new  positions 
or  in  strange  places ;  and  indeed  the  following  note  is  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Bass's  account  of  the  capture  of  his  Wom- 
bat:— 'The  KsuiRooroo  and  some  other  animals  in  New 
South  Wales  were  remarkable  for  being  domesticated  as 
soon  as  taken.'  This  may  be  one  of  tbe  consequences  u( 
tbe  low  cerebral  development  generally  to  be  obsecni'ed  in 
this  group. 


Fossil  Marsitpialia. 

Besides  the  Fossil  Opossum  {Didelphtf*  Ctwieri)  of  tbs 
Montmartre  Gypsum,  figured  and  described  by  Cuvier  in 
the  'Annates  du  Museum,'  and  in  his  'Ossemens  Fossdes,' 
and  the  fossil  Dtuyurtu,  Hypsiprymnus,  Hulmaiurui.  Phat- 
colomys,  and  Kangaroo,  described  by  Mr.  Clift  and  Cuvier 
and  Mr.  Pentland,  from  the  Australian  bone-cavems  and 
bone  breccia,  there  are  some  fossil  forms  now  generally 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Marsupialia,  which  it  will 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  interest  which  attaches 
to  them  both  geologically  and  zoologically,  to  mention  more 
at  length.  We  commence  with  those  fossil  jaws  originallj 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Marsupialia,  which  were  fouiw 
at  Stonesfield. 

Tbylacotherium.  (Owen.) 
In  consequence  of  strong  doubts  *  having  been  recently 
expressed  by  M.  de  Blainville,  from  irupection  of  eotti, 
respecting  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  fossil  jaws  found 
at  StonesBeld,  and  assigned  to  the  Marsupialia  bv  Baron 
Cuvier,  a  paper  '  On  the  Jaws  of  tbe  Thylaeothgrium  Prr- 
vottii  firom  Stonesfield*  was  read  before  tlie  Geologial 
Society  by  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &c.,  Hunte- 
rian  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  tbe 
•ntt  of  No\-ember,  1838,  being  the  first  of  two  memoirs 
meeting  tbe  objections,  and  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
tbe  fossils  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  originals.  In 
this  communication  Mr.  Owen  confined  his  description  to 
tbe  jaws  discovered  at  Stonesfidd,  characterised  by  having 
eleven  molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  He  cont- 
menced  by  observing  that  the  scientific  world  possesses 
ample  experience  of  tbe  truth  and  tact  with  which  tbe  illm- 
•  sm  'CoBptw  luwti^'  laaa 
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mou  Guvier  fonned  his  judgmeDts  of  tiie  RfBniUes  of  an 
Mtinot  animal  firom  the  inspection  of  a  fossfl  fVagment ;  and 
diat  it  was  only  when  so  distinguished  a  comparative  anato- 
mist as  H.  de  Blainville  questioned  the  determinations,  that 
it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  possessed  the  means  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  the  doubts,  and  re-ossure  the  omft- 
dence  of  geologists  in  their  great  guide. 

When  Cuvier  first  hastily  examined  at  Oxford,  in  1618, 
one  of  the  jaws  described  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Buckland,  he  decided  that  it  was  allied  to 
the  Didelphys  (*  me  semblftr^nt  de  quelque  Didelphe '*)  ;  and 
when  douots  were  raised  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  \  H2A,f 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  StonesQeld  slate.  Cuvier,  from  an 
examination  of  a  drawing  made  for  the  express  purpose, 
was  confirmvl  in  his  former  determination ;  but  he  added 
that  the  jaw  differs  from  that  of  all  known  eimivorous 
Mammalia,  in  having  ten  molars  in  a  series  in  the  lower 
jaw :  Cil  [the  drawing]  me  confirme  dans  l*id£e  que  la  pre- 
miere inspection  m'en  avoit  donn6e.  Cest  celie  d'un  petit 
camassier  dont  les  mAcheliires  ressemblent  beaucoup  & 
eelles  des  saHgues ;  mais  il  y  a  dix  de  ces  dents  en  serie, 
nombro  que  ne  montre  auctin  carnaasier  connu.*  Os*.  Foaa., 
v.,  349,  note.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  particular 
data,  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  the  teeth,  on 
which  Cuvier  based  his  opinion,  were  not  detailed ;  but  he 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  grounds  of  his  belief 
would  be  obvious,  on  au  inspection  of  the  fossil,  to  every 
competent  anatomist :  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  assign  to  the  fbssil  a  generic  name,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent much  of  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  supposition 
Uiat  he  considered  it  as  belonging  to  a  true  Didelphys. 

Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  dracribe  the  struoture  of  the 
jaw ;  and  he  stated  that  having  had  in  his  possession  two 
specimens  of  the  ITtylacotherium  Prevottii  helonging  to 
Dr.  Buckland,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  their 
condition  is  such  as  to  enable  any  anatomist  conversant 
with  the  established  generalizations  in  comparative  osteo- 
logy, to  pronounce  therefrom  not  only  the  class  but  the 
more  restricted  group  of  animals  to  which  they  have  be- 
longed. The  specimens  plainly  reveal,  first,  a  convex  arti- 
cular condyle ;  secondly,  a  well-defined  impression  of  what 
was  once  a  broad,  thin,  high,  and  slightly  recurved,  trian- 
gular, coronoid  process,  rising  immediately  anttoior  to  the 
condyle,  having  its  basis  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
interspace  between  the  condyle  and  the  commencement  of 
the  molar  series  and  having  a  vertieal  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  itself:  this  impres- 
sion also  exhibits  traces  of  the  ridge  leading  fbrwards  fmm 
the  condyle  and  the  depressioa  above  it,  which  charaoterises 
the  coronoid  proceu  of  the  xoophi^ous  marsupials ;  thirdly, 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  continued  to  the  same  extent  below 
the  condyle  as  the  coronoid  process  reaches  above  it,  and 
its  apex  is  continued  backwards  iu  the  form  of  a  process ; 
fourthly,  the  parts  above  described  form  one  continuous 
portion  with  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw,  neither  the 
articular  condyle  nor  the  coronoid  being  distinct  pieces,  as 
in  reptiles.  These  are  the  characters,  Mr.  Owen  believes, 
on  which  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
fossil ;  and  they  have  arrested  the  attention  of  M.  Valen- 
ciennes in  his  endeavours  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  M.  de 
Blainville4 

From  the  examinatimi  of  a  cast,  U<  de  Blainville  however 
has  been  induced  to  infer  that  Uiere  is  no  trace  of  a  convex 
oondyle.  but  in  place  thereof  an  artienlar  fissure,  somewhat 
as  in  the  jaws  of  fishes ;  that  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
embedded  in  sockets,  have  their  fangs  oontluent  with  or 
ancbrlosed  to  the  substance  of  the  jaws,  and  that  the  jaw 
itself  presents  evident  traces  of  the  composite  structuze. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  the  portion  of  the  true  condyle  which  remains  in  both 
the  specimens  of  Thylacotherium  examined  by  Cuvier  and 
M.  Valenciennes,  clearly  shows  thai  the  oondyle  was  con- 
vex, and  not  concave.  It  is  situated  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  grinding  surfikce  of  the  teetli,  and  projects  beyond 
the  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  extreouty  of  the  coro- 
noid process,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  aa  in  the  tme 
Didelphys.  In  the  specimen  examined  by  M.  Valenciennes 
the  condylB  oorresponds  in  position  with  that  of  Uie  jaw  of 
the  Dasyurus  rather  than  ma  Didelphys:  it  is  convex,  as 

'  *  OMinin*  FoM,'  lam.  t.,  p.  Mt. 

f  *  AddaIw  d**  Sdmcea  N«t.,'  Arril,  18SA ;  idm  tlia  namTf  of  Mr,  Broderip 
ami  Dr.  nttun.  In  tlio  ■  Zookcicil  Jounul,'  18SS,  tcI.  lU.,  p.  400. 
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in  mammifcrous  mimals,  and  not  eonnve,  as  m  oviparoua 

The  entire  convex  condyle  exists  in  the  specimen  helonginji 
to  the  other  ffenus.  Phascolotherium,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  nrmerly  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Broderip.  tSi. 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  entering  angle  or  notch,  either 
above  or  below  the  true  articular  coMyle,  has  been  mistaken 
for '  une  sorie  d'^chanerure  articulaire,  un  pen  comme  dans 
les  poissons.* 

The  specimen  of  the  half-jaw  of  the  Thylacothere  exa- 
mined by  M.  Valenciennes,  like  that  which  was  transmitted 
to  Cuvier,  presents  the  inner  surface  to  the  olwerver,  and 
exhibits  both  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  und  the  sym- 
physis in  a  perfect  state.  The  foramen  in  the  fossil  is  situ- 
ated relatively  more  forward  than  in  the  recent  Opossum 
and  Dasyure,  or  in  the  Placental  InsectivcHa,  but  has  the 
same  place  as  in  the  marsupial  genua  Uypriprymnut.  The 
svmpbysis  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  enitinued  fbrward  in 
the  same  line  with  the  gently  convex  inferior  margin  of  the 
jaw,  which  thus  tapers  gradually  to  a  pointed  anterior 
extreuiiiy,  precisely  as  in  the  jaws  of  the  Marsupial  Iiuee- 
tivora.  In  tlie  relative  length  of  the  ^mphyiis,  its  fbrm 
and  position,  the  jaw  of  the  Tliylacotherium  precisely  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Didelphys. 

In  addition  however  to  these  prooft  of  the  mammiferous 
nature  of  the  Stonesfleld  remaitis,  and  in  part  of  their  hav- 
ing belonged  to  Marsupialia,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  jaws 
exhibit  a  character  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  able  anato- 
mists who  have  written  respecting  them,  but  which,  if 
co-existent  with  a  convex  condyle,  ^uld  serve  to  |Hrove 
the  marsupial  nature  of  a  fossil,  though  all  the  teeth  vwe 
wanting. 

In  reomt  marsupials  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  elonnted 
and  bent  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  process,  varying  in  shape 
and  development  in  different  genera.  In  lookii^  therefore 
directly  upon  the  inferira*  margin  of  the  marsupial  jaw,  we 
see,  in  place  of  the  edge  of  a  vertical  plate  of  bone,  a  more 
or  less  flattened  triangular  surface  or  plate  of  bone  extended 
between  the  external  ridge  and  the  internal  process  or  in- 
flected angle.  In  the  Opossum  this  process  is  triangular 
and  trihedral,  and  directed  inwards  with  the  jpoint  slightly 
curved  upwards  and  extended  backwards,  in  which  direction 
it  is  more  produced  in  the  small  than  in  the  lar^  species 
of  Didelphys. 

Now,  observed  Mr.  Owen,  if  the  process  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  in  the  Stonesfield  finsil  nad  been  simply  con- 
tinued backwards,  it  would  have  resembled  the  jaw  of  an 
ordinary  placental  oamiToroiia  or  insectivorous  mammal; 
hot  in  both  specimens  of  Thylacotherium,  the  half-jaws  of 
which  exhibit  their  inner  or  mesial  surfoces,  this  process 
presents  a  fVactured  outline,  evidently  proving  that  when 
entire  it  must  have  been  produced  inwards  or  uesially,  aa 
in  the  Opossum. 

Mr.  Owen  then  described  in  great  detail  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  and  showed,  in  reply  to  M.  de  Btainville's  second 
objection,  that  ihey  are  not  confiuent  with  the  jaw.  but  ore 
separated  from  it  at  their  base  by  a  layer  of  matter  of  a  dis- 
tinct colour  from  the  teeth  or  the  jaw.  but  evidently  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  matrix ;  and  secondly,  that  the  teeth 
cannot  be  considered  as  presenting  an  uniform  compressed 
tricuspid  structure,  and  being  tiXl  of  one  kind,  as  M,  de 
Blainville  states,  but  must  be  divided  into  two  series  as 
regards  their  composition.  Kve  if  not  six  of  tlw  posterior 
teeth  are  quinque-cuspidatet  and  are  molare*  vert ;  some 
of  the  motaret  spurii  are  tricuspid,  and  some  bicuspid,  as 
in  the  Opossums.  An  interesting  result  of  this  examina- 
tion is  tnis  observation  tliat  the  five  cusps  of  the  tuberculate 
molares  ore  not  arranged,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the 
same  line,  but  in  two  pairs  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  jaw,  with  the  fifth  cusp  anterior,  exactly  as  in  the 
Didelphys,  and  totally  different  from  the  structure  of  the 
molares  in  any  of  the  Pbocss,  to  which  these  very  small 
Mammalia  have  been  compared :  and  in  reference  to  this 
comparison  Ur.  Owen  again  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  process  continued  from  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  in  the  fossils,  as  strongly  contradistinguishing 
them  from  the  Phocids,  in  none  of  the  species  of  which  is 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  so  produced.  The  Thylacotherium 
differs  from  the  s^enus  Didelphys  in  the  greater  number  Of 
its  molars,  and  from  every  ferine  quadruped  known  at  the 
time  when  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  respectuig  the  nature 
of  the  fossil.  This  difference  in  the  number  of  the  molar 
teeth,  which  Cuvier  urged  as  evidence  of  the  generic  dis- 
tinction of  the  Stonesfield  mammiferous  fossils,  has  since 
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wen  i«garded  as  one  of  the  prooft  of  their  Saunan  nature ; 
Init  the  exceptiond  by  excess  to  the  number  seven,  assigned 
by  H.  de  Blainville  to  the  molar  teeth  in  each  ramus  of  the 
iower  jaw  of  the  inseolivurous  Mammalia,  are  welt  esta- 
iDlished.  aod  have  been  hag  known.  The  insectivorous 
Chrysochlore,  in  the  <»der  Fers.  has  eight  molars  in  each 
ramus  of  Uie  lower  jaw;  the  insectivorous  Armadillos  have 
not  fever;  and  in  one  subgenus  (Priodon)  there  are  more 
than  twenty  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  dental  fonuulse  of  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  again, 
demonsirate  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  against  the  mam- 
miferous  character  of  the  Thylacotherium  foutided  upon 
the  number  of  its  molar  teeth.  From  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  exceptions  in  recent  placental  Mammalia,  the  exam- 
ple of  a  like  excess  in  the  number  of  molar  teeth  in  the 
marsupial  fossil  ought  ratho:  to  have  led  to  the  expectation 
of  the  discovery  of  a  simiUr  case  among  existing  Marsu- 

{)ials,  and  such  an  addition  to  our  zoological  catalogues  has, 
a  fbct,  been  recently  madb.  In  the  Australian  quadruped 
described  by  Ur.  Waterhouse  under  the  name  of  Myrmeco- 
bius  an  approximation  towaids  the  dentition  of  the  Thyla- 
ootherium  is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
molar  teeth,  which  is  nine  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  Myrmecobius,  but  also  in  their  relative  size,  structure, 
and  disposition.  Lastlv.  with  respect  to  the  dentition,  Mr. 
Owen  says  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  inspect  the  fossil 
and  compare  it  with  the  jaw  of  a  small  Didelphys,tbat, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  M.  de  Blainville,  the  teeth  and 
their  &ngs  are  arranged  with  as  much  regularity  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other,  and  titaX  no  argument  of  the  Baurian 
nature  of  the  fossil  can  be  founded  on  this  part  at  its 
atruflture. 

With  respect  to  M.  de  Blainville's  assertion  that  the  Jaw 
is  compouno,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  indication  of  this 
•truetura  near  the  bwer  manin  of  the  jaw  of  the  Thylaco- 
therium is  not  a  true  suture,  but  a  vascukr  groove  similar 
to  that  whioh  diaraoteriiea  the  lower  jaw  of  Didelphys, 
Opossum*  and  some  of  the  large  speeiet  of  Sor«L  iQeol. 
Proe.) 


Jnv  ofTliyiialoUwnnm  n«*Mtil.    Upper  flgore  magnilled. 

Some  discussion  having  ensued,  in  whidi  Dr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Ogilby  expressed  opmions  in  support  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville's  views,  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  occasion  of  reading,  on  the 
9th  of  December  following,  his  paper  on  I^ascalotkerium, 
being  the  second  part  of  toe  'DMcription  of  the  Remains 
of  Marsupial  Mammalia  from  the  Stonesfleld  slate,* 
gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  characters  of  the  Thylaco- 
therium, described  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir,  and 
which  he  conceived  fully  proved  the  mammiferous  nature 
of  that  fossil.  He  stated  tnat  the  remains  of  the  split  con- 
dyles in  the  specimen  demonstrate  their  orieinal  convex 
form,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  wnich  charac- 
terises ihe  same  part  in  all  reptiles  and  all  ovipara that 
the  aixe,  figure,  and  position  of  the  coronoid  process  are  such 
as  were  never  yet  witnessed  in  any  except  a  zoophagous 
mammal  endowed  with  a  temporal  muscle  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  demand  so  extensive  an  attachment  for  working  a 

Sowerful  carnivorous  jaw; — that  the  teeth,  composed  of 
ense  ivory  with  crowns  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  enamel, 
are  everywhere  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  but 
have  two  fangs  deeply  embedded  in  it ; — that  these  teeth, 
which  belong  to  the  molar  series,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
hinder  being  bristled  with  five  cusps,  four  of  which  are 
placed  in  pairs  transversely  across  the  crown  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  anterior  or  false  molars,  having  a  different  form, 
and  only  two  or  three  cusps — characters  never  yet  found 
united  in  the  teeth  of  any  other  than  a  soo|diagous  mammi- 
ferous quadruped ; — that  the  general  form  ofUte  jaw  corre- 
sponds with  the  preceding  more  essential  iodicatuns  of  its 
manmilbrous  nature.   Fully  impressed  with  the  value  of 


these  characters,  as  determining  the  class  to  whieo  the 
fbssiU  belonged,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  had  sought  in  the 
next  place  for  secondary  characters  which  might  reveal  the 
group  of  Mammalia  to  which  the  remains  r^uld  be  assigned, 
and  that  he  had  found  in  the  modification  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  combined  with  the  form,  structure,  and  proportions 
of  the  teeth,  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  him  to  believe 
that  the  Thylacotherium  was  a  marsupial  <}uadruped. 

Mr.  Owen  then  recapitulated  the  objections  against  the 
mammiferous  nature  of^ the  Thylacothtrian  from  their 
supposed  imperfbct  state,  and  repeated  bis  former  assertion 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  enable  these  characters  to  be 
AiUy  ascertained  ;  he  next  reviewed,  first  the  differences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  jaw; 
and,  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  admitted 
appearances. 

1.  As  respects  the  structure. — It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  jaws  must  belong  to  cold-blooded  vertebrate,  because 
the  articular  surface  is  in  the  form  of  an  entering  an|[le :  to 
which  Mr.  Owen  replied,  that  the  articular  sur&oe  u  sup- 
ported on  a  convex  condyle,  which  is  met  with  in  no  other 
olass  of  vertabrata  except  in  the  Mammalia.  Again,  it  is 
asserted  that  Uie  teeth  are  all  of  an  uniform  structure,  as 
in  certain  reptiles;  but,  on  reference  to  the  fossils,  Mr. 
Owen  stated  that  it  will  be  found  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  actual  diflTerence  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
strongly  supports  the  mammiferous  theory  of  the  fossils. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  argument  founded  on  an  inter- 
pretation of  structure,  which  realty  exists,  the  author  showed 
that  the  TkylacotheTtum  having  eleven  molars  on  ^cfa  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  no  objection  to  its  mammiferous  nature, 
because  among  the  placental  Camivora  the  Cemit  Megalotii 
has  constantly  one  more  grinder  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  than  the  usual  number ;  because  the  Chrysochlort, 
unong  the  InHctivora,  has  also  eight  instead  of  seven 
molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  Myrwu- 
cobius,  among  the  Marsuplalia,  has  nine  molars  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  because  some  of  the  insectivo- 
rous Armadiltot  and  soophagous  Cetacea  ollbr  still  more 
numerous  and  reptile-Uke  teeth,  with  all  the  true  and 
essential  characters  of  the  mammiferous  class.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  folse  molars,  having  two  fhngs,  Mr.  Owen  diowed 
was  futile,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  spurious  molars  in 
everv  genus  of  the  placental  Pbree  have  two  f^gs,  and  the 
whole  of  them  in  the  Marsupialia.  If  the  aacen£ng  ramus 
in  the  Stonesfield  jaws  had  been  absent,  and  with  it  the 
evidence  of  their  mammifbrous  nature  afforded  by  the  con- 
dyloid, coronoid,  and  angular  processes,  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  he  conceived  the  teeth  alone  would  have  given  suffi- 
nient  proo^  especially  in  their  double  ftngs,  that  the  fosals 
do  belone  to  the  highest  class  of  animals. 

In  repnr  to  the  objections  foanded  on  the  double  fangs  of 
the  Basi&»aunt»,  Mr.  Owen  said,  tlut  the  characters  cl 
that  fossil  not  having  been  fhlly  given,  it  is  doubtAiI  to 
what  class  the  animu  belonged;  and  in  answer  to  the 
opinion  that  certain  sharks  have  double  fbngs,  he  explained 
that  the  widely  bifurcate  basis  supporting  the  tooth  of  the 
shark  is  no  part  of  the  actual  tooth,  but  true  bone,  and 
ossified  parts  of  the  jaw  itself,  to  which  the  tooth  is  ancby- 
losed  at  one  part,  and  the  ligaments  of  connection  attadied 
at  the  other.  The  form,  depth,  and  position  of  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth  in  the  Tkylacothere  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  in  the  small  Opossums.  The  colour  of  the  fossils, 
Mr.  Owen  said,  could  be  no  objection  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  diversity  in  this  rospect.  which  obtains  in  tae  fbsal 
remains  of  Mammalia.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  TRyiia- 
cothere,  the  author  stated  that  the  only  trace  of  compound 
structure  is  a  mere  vascular  groove  mnnii^  alow  its  kmcr 
margin,  and  that  a  similar  structure  is  present  in  the  corre- 
sponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  some  species  ofOposGun^ 
of  the  Wombat,  of  the  Balana  antaretiM,  and  of  the  Myr- 
mecobius, though  the  groove  does  not  reach  so  fer  forwards 
in  this  animal ;  and  that  a  similar  groove  is  present  new 
the  lower  margin,  but  on  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw.  in  toe 
Sorex  btdieut. 

Phaseolotherium.  (Owen) 
Degcription  qf  the  Half-Jaw  of  thit  Phusmioihemart.'— 
This  fossil  is  a  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  having  its 
internal  or  mesial  surface  exposed.  It  once  formed  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Broderip.  by 
whom  it  has  since  h^n  liberally  presented  to  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  described  and  bv  Bir.  Brodenn 
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in  the  '  Zoological  Journal,  and  its  distinction  from  the 
Thytacothgrium  clearly  pointed  out.  The  condyle  of 
the  jaw  is  entire,  standing  in  bold  relief,  and  presents 
the  same  form  and  degree  of  convexity  as  in  the  genera 
Didelphya  and  Dasyurm.  In  its  being  on  a  level  with 
the  mol^  teeth,  it  corresponds  with  the  marsupial  genera 
DttsyuTut  and  T^lacynut,  as  veil  as  with  the  pla- 
cental zoophaga.  Ine  general  fbm  and  proportions  of  the 
coroaoid  process  closely  resemble  those  in  looplu^us 
Marsupials;  but  in  the  depth  and  ibm  of  the  entering 
notch,  oetween  the  process  and  the  condyle,  it  oorresponds 
most  closely  with  the  Thylacynut.  Judging  from  the  frao- 
tured  surface  of  the  inwudly  reflected  anfi[le,  that  part  bad 
an  extended  oblique  base,  similar  to  the  inflected  angle  of 
the  Thylacymu.  In  the  Pha$eohtheriwn  the  flattened 
inferior  surface  of  the  jaw,  external  to  the  fractured  in- 
flected angle,  inclines  outwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  ascending  ramus,  and  not  at  an  acute  angle, 
as  in  the  Tkylacytte  and  Dasyurtu ;  but  this  difference  is 
not  one  which  approximates  the  fossil  in  question  to  any  of 
the  placental  zoophaga ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  mar- 
supial ^enus  J^uiwohmyt,  where  a  precisely  umilar  relation 
of  the  inferior  flattened  base  to  the  eleTated  plate  of  the 
ascending  ramus  (tf  the  jaw  n  manifested.  In  the  nosition 
of  the  dental  foramen  the  I^uucohthere,  like  the  TTtylaeo- 
there,  differs  from  all  zoophagous  Marsupials  and  the  pla- 
cental Ar<v  ;  but  in  the  HywiprumnnM  and  I%atcolomys, 
marsupial  herbivora,  the  oriHce  of  the  dental  can^  is  situ- 
ated, 8)t  in  the  Stonesfleld  fossils,  very  near  the  vertical  line 
dropped  from  the  laat  molar  teeth.  The  form  of  the  sym- 
physis, in  the  IViascol(4here,  cannot  be  truly  determined ; 
but  Mr.  Owen  stated  his  opinion  that  it  resembles  the  sym- 
physis of  the  Dide^piife  more  than  that  of  the  Dtuyunu  as 
Thvlacymu. 

Mr.  Owen  agrees  with  Mr.  Broderip  in  assigning  four 
incuors  to  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Pfuucohthere, 
as  in  the  DidefyAye  ;  but  in  their  scattered  arrannment 
they  resemble  the  incisors  of  the  Mj/rmecolnut.  In  the 
relative  extent  of  the  alveolar  ridge  occupied  bv  the  grinders, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  grinders  to  earn  other,  espe- 
cially the  small  aiie  of  the  hindermost  molar,  the  Pfuuay- 
hthere  resembles  the  Myrmecobitu  more  than  it  does  the 
Qpofwn,  Datyunu,  or  TKylaeynut;  but  in  the  fbrm  of 
the  crown  the  molars  of  the  fossil  resemble  the  Htylacynut 
more  closely  than  any  other  genus  of  Marsupials.  In  the 
number  of  the  grinders  the  Phatcolothere  resembles  the 
Opossum  and  Thylaeine,  having  four  true  and  three  false 
in  each  maxillary  ramiis ;  but  the  molares  vert  of  the  fossil 
difi^  from  those  of  the  Opotsum  and  Thylacothere  in  want- 
ing a  pointed  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  large 
tubercle,  and  in  the  same  transverse  line  with  it,  the  place 
being  occupied  by  a  ridge  which  extends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  tmse  of  the  crown  of  the  true  molars,  and  pro- 
jects a  little  beyond  the  anterior  and  posterior  smaller 
cusps,  giving  the  quinquecuspid  appearance  to  the  oown  of 
the  tooth.  This  ridge,  which  in  Pfuucolothen'um  repre- 
sents the  inner  cusps  of  the  true  molars  in  Didelphys  and 
Tftylaeotherium,  is  wanting  in  Thyiaeynm,  in  which  the 
true  molars  are  more  simple  than  in  the  I%tucolothere, 
though  hardly  less  distinguishable  from  the  false  molars. 
In  the  second  true  molar  of  the  Phaseotothere  the  internal 
ridge  is  also  obsolete  at  the  base  of  the  middle  cusp,  and 
this  tooth  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
tooth  in  the  Thylaeine;  but  in  the  Thylaeine  the  two  pos- 
terior molars  increase  in  size,  while  in  the  Phascalotnere 
they  pwgressively  diminish,  as  in  the  Myrmecohiut.  As 
the  outer  sides  of  the  grindera  in  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolo- 
there  are  imbedded  in  tne  matrix,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  smaller  cuspidated  ridge  sloping  down  towards 
that  side,  as  in  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  tY>e  Myrmecobiu*. 
But  assuming  that  all  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  the  /%(mco- 
lothere  are  exhibited  in  the  fossil,  still  the  crowns  of  these 
teeth  resemble  those  of  the  Thyladne  more  than  they  do 
those  of  any  placental  Inxectivore  or  Hmca,  if  even  the  form 
of  the  jaw  permitted  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  any  of 
the  Seal  tribe.  Connecting  then  the  close  resemblance 
which  the  molar  teeth  of  tbu  Phascolotherium  bear  to  those 
of  the  Tityku^nua  with"  the  similarities  of  the  ascending 
rvmus  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stones- 
fleld  fesail  was  nearly  allied  to  Thylacyntu,  and  that  its 
praition  in  the  musupial  series  is  between  Thylacynw  and 
Didelphye.  With  reaped  to  the  supposed  compound  struc- 
ture o'  the  jaw  of  the  Phtueolotheriym,  Mr.  Owen  is  of 


opinion  that,  of  the  two  linear  impressions  which  have  bee« 
mistaken  for  harmxmia,  or  toothless  sutures,  one,  a  feint 
shallow  linear  impression  continued  fhmi  between  the  ante- 
penultimate and  penultimate  molars  obtiqudy  downwards 
and  backwards  to  the  foramen  of  the  dental  artery,  is  due 
to  the  pressure  of  a  email  artery,  and  he  stated  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  jaw  of  a  DitMphyg  Virginiana  which  exhibita  t 
similar  groove  in  the  same  place.  Moreorer  this  groove  in 
the  I%tueolother»  does  not  occupy  the  same  relative  poai- 
tion  as  an^  of  tiie  emti^us  margins  of  the  ojiereutar  and 
dentary  pieces  of  a  nptile's  jaw.  The  other  imprewwn  in 
the  jaw  of  the  Phateolotherium  is  a  deep  groove  continued 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  fhietured  base  of  the  in- 
flected angle  obliquely  downwards  to  the  broken  surfece  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw.  Whether  this  line  be  due  to 
a  vascular  impression  or  an  accidental  fracture  is  doubtftil ; 
but  as  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Wombat  presents  an  impression 
in  the  precisely  corresponding  situation,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtealy  due  to  the  presence  of  an  artery,  Mr.  Owen  con- 
ceives tint  this  impression  is  also  natural  in  the  Phaeeolo- 
there,  but  equally  unconnected  with  a  compound  structure 
of  the  jaw ;  fbr  thwa  is  not  any  suture  in  the  compound 
jaw  of  a  reptile  which  occupies  a  corresponding  situaUon. 

The  most  numerous,  the  moat  characteristic,  and  the 
best-marked  sutures  in  the  compound  jaws  of  a  reptile  are 
those  which  define  the  limits  of  the  coronoid,  articular, 
angular,  and  surangular  pieees,  and  which  are  chiefly  oon- 
spicuous  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw. 
Now  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  jaw  of  the  PKascolo- 
there  is  entire ;  yet  the  smallest  trace  of  sutures,  or  of  any 
indication  that  the  coronoid  or  articular  jHocesses  were  dis- 
tinct pieces,  cannot  be  detected ;  these  processes  are  clearly 
and  indisputably  continuous,  and  confluent  with  the  rest  of 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  So  that  where  sutures  ought  to  be 
visible^  if  the  jaw  of  the  PhoKolothere  were  oomposite,  tbwe 
are  none ;  and  the  hypothetical  sutures  that  are  apparent 
do  not  agree  in  position  with  any  of  the  raal  lutures  of  an 
oviparous  compound  jaw. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  pninounctng 
ju^ment  on  the  Saurian  nature  of  the  Stonesfleld  fossils 
from  the  appearance  criT  sutures,  Mr.  Owen  offered  one 
remark,  the  justness  of  which,  he  said,  would  he  obvious 
alike  to  those  who  were  and  to  those  who  were  not  conver- 
sant with  comparative  anatomy.  The  accumulative  evidence 
of  the  true  nature  of  ^e  Stonesfleld  fossils,  aflbrded  by  the 
shape  of  the  condyle,  coronoid  process,  angle  of  the  jaw, 
difTerent  kinds  of  teeth,  shape  of  their  crowns,  double  f^ga* 
implantation  in  sockets, — the  appearance,  he  repeated,  pre- 
sented by  these  important  particulars  cannot  be  due  to 
accident;  while  those  which  favour  Uie  eridenee  of  Ik* 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw  may  arise  from  aeeidentel 
cjreunutuces.  iG«oL  Pnc,  1638-39,  voL  iii.) 


Iwraf  TfcMfBliiOmiiiw  BnAlmda.  Vppn  flgm  MVdM. 
A  paper  was  afterwards  read,  entitled  'Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Relations  of  the  presumed  Marsupial 
Remains  from  the  Stonesfleld  oolite,  by  William  C^by, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

These  observations  were  intended  by  the  author  to  em- 
body only  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  fossils,  and 
those  essential  points  of  structure  in  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  class  of  mammifers  or  of  reptiles  respec- 
tively. For  the  sake  of  putting  the  several  points  clearly 
and  ini|)artiallv,  he  arranged  his  observations  under  the  two 
following  heads : — 

1.  The  relations  of  agreement  which  subsist  between  the 
fbssils  in  question  and  the  corresponding  bones  of  reeeat 
HarsupikU  and  InsectivorOfj     zed  by  VJ 
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2.  Hw  (dianwitan  in  whwh  tb«  fiwUt  differ  from  those 
fomiUet.  Mr.  Ogilbjr  ooofined  his  renurk*  to  Hanopialia 
und  InsectiTOB,  baowiM  it  is  to  those  families  oaljr  of 
Muamiitek  that  the  foasib  have  been  considered  by 
anatomists  to  belmg;  and  to  the  interior  surfiua  of  the 
jaw,  at  the  exterior  is  not  exhibited  in  any  of  the  fossil 
specimens. 

1 .  In  the  general  outline  of  the  jaws,  more  especially  in 
that  of  the  Dtd^phy*  (P/iatoolotherium)Bucklandii,t]K>  au- 
thor stated  that  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  jaw 
in  recent  Inmcttvora  and  insectiTorous  Harsnpials ;  but  he 
observed  that  with  respect  to  the  uniform  curvature  along 
the  in^or  margin,  Cuviet  has  adduoed  the  same  stmeture 
as  distinctive  of  the  Monitors,  Iguanas,  and  other  true 
Saurian  reptiles;  so  that  whatever  support  these  modtfioa- 
tions  of  atmctare  nay  give  to  tin  question  respecting  the 
marsupial  nature  of  the  Stooflafldd  foasils,  as  compared 
vith  other  ^nupe  of  Mammals,  they  do  not  affect  the  pre- 
Tious  questicm  of  Uieir  mammifenus  nature,  as  compued 
with  reptiles  and  flshea.  The  fouil  jaws.  Mr.  C^by  said, 
agree  with  those  of  Mammals,  and  differ  from  those  of  all 
recent  reptileti,  jn  not  beinf^  prolonged  backward  behind  the 
articulating  condyle ;  a  cnatBCler,  in  conjunction  with  the 
former  relation,  which  would  be,  in  this  author's  opinion, 
well-nigh  inccuitrovertible,  if  it  were  absolutely  exclusive; 
but  the  extinct  Sauriana,  the  Pterodaeb/lM,  Ichthyotaitn, 
and  Pletiotcttsri,  cotemporaries  of  the  Stonesfleld  foKils, 
differ  irom  their  recent  cont^ners  in  this  respect,  and  agree 
with  Mammals.  Mr.  C^ilby  is  of  opinion  that  the  condyle 
is  round  both  in  D.  Pnvottii  and  D.  BvMandU,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  atronff  point  in  favour  of  the  munmiforons 
nature  of  the  jaws.  The  angular  process,  he  said,  is  diatinet 
in  one  ipeoimen  of  D.  PnvottHt  and,  though  broken  off  in 
the  other,  haa  left  a  welMeflned  impression ;  but  that  it 
agrees  in  positiim  with  the  Inseetivoca,  and  not  tlie  Marsu- 
pialia,  being  ritnated  in  the  plane  passing  through  the 
coronoid  process  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  In  the  D. 
Bt^lan/Ui,  he  eoDoeived.  the  process  is  entirely  wanting ; 
but  that  there  is  a  slight  longitudinal  ridge  partially  brokfHi, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  tiiough  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  jaw,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
condyle,  and  not  at  the  inferior  angular  rim  of  the  jaw. 
He  is  therefcnre  of  opinion  that  the  D.  Btteklandii  cannot 
be  properlv  associated  either  with  the  Marsupial  or  Inseo- 
tivorouB  Mammals.  The  compoaition  of  the  toetb,  he  eon- 
oeives,  cannot  be  advanced  sueeeisftilly  afjiinat  the  mam- 
mi£nous  nature  of  the  fomila,  became  anunal  matter  pre- 
ponderates over  minend  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  InseotivorouB  Cheiroptera,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Ifymucobiui  and  other  small  Marsupials.  In  the  jaw  of 
the  D.  Prevoatii  Mr.  Ogilby  cannot  perceive  any  appear- 
ance of  a  dentary  canal,  the  fai^  of  the  teeth,  in  his 
opinion,  almost  reaching  the  inferior  ma^n  of  the  jaw.  and 
being  implanted  completely  in  the  bone;  but  in  the  D. 
Bucklandii  he  has  observed,  towards  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  jaw,  a  hollow  space  filled  with  foreign  matter,  and 
very  like  a  dentary  canaL  The  double  fiings  of  tho  teeth 
of  D.  Prevoatii,  and  probably  of  D.  SucUamiu,  he  said, 
arc  strong  points  of  ^;reement  between  the  fossils  and 
raammifers  in  graeral ;  but  that  douUe  roots  neoeawhly 
indicate,  not  the  mammifooua  nature  of  the  animal,  hut 
the  compound  form  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 

S.  With  respect  to  the  most  prominent  characters  by 
which  the  ^tonesfleid  fossils  are  distinguisbed  from  recent 
mammals  of  the  insectivorous  and  marsupial  fomilies,  Mr. 
(^Iby  mentioned,  first,  the  position  of  the  condyle,  which 
is  placed  in  the  fosail  jaws  in  a  line  rather  below  the  level 
of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth ;  and  be  stated  that  the  condyle 
not  being  elevated  above  the  line  in  the  Datyurua  Uraimu 
and  ThvMcintu  Harrini,  is  not  a  valid  argament,  because 
those  Aursupials  are  camivocbus.  The  second  point  ui^ed 
by  the  author  i^ainst  the  opinion  that  the  Ibafdls  banged 
to  insectivorous  or  marsupial  mammtfers.  is  in  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  The  number  of  the  molars, 
he  conceives,  is  a  seoonduy  consideration ;  but  be  is  con- 
vinced that  Uiey  cannot  be  separated  in  the  fossil  jaws  into 
^e  and  false,  as  ia  Mammalut;  the  great  iMigth  of  the 
fongs,  oqud  to  at  least  thrm  times  the  depth  of  the  crowns, 
he  conceives,  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  fossils  being  placed 
in  that  class,  as  it  ia  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and 
unexampled  among  mammals ;  the  form  of  the  teeth  also, 
he  stated,  cannot  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  any  known 
jqieciea  of  marsupial  or  insectivorous  mqmmifer,  bemg,  la 


the  authot'i  o^ion,  simply  tricuspid,  and  withont  waj 
appeennoe  of  interiw  lobe*.  As  to  the  canines  and  inei. 
sora,  Mr.  Ogilby  said  that  the  tooth  in  D.  fikdUosd^ 
which  has  been  oolled  a  canine,  is  not  larger  Aon  some  «f 
the  presumed  incisors,  and  that  all  of  them  are  so  widely 
separated  as  to  occupy  full  five-twelfths  of  the  cntin 
dental  line,  whilst  in  the  Datytmu  vwerrimu  and  otber 
species  of  insectivorous  Marsupials  th^  oeeupy  ooe-fiftfa 
part  of  the  same  space,  llieir  beii^  arranged  longitudi- 
nally in  the  same  line  with  the  molars,  he  concaKi,ii 
anouier  otgection,  becaurc,  among  all  mammals,  the  inci- 
sors occupy  the  Aont  of  the  jaw,  and  stand  at  right  angbg 
to  the  line  of  the  molars.  With  respect  to  the  sopposed 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Onlby  offered  no 
formal  opinion,  but  contMited  himself  with  simply  rtitiDg 
the  appearancea:  he  nevertbdeaa  olgected  to  the  gmom 
being  oonaidered  the  im^eaaion  of  btood-veisda.  thoorii  he 
admitted  that  the  form  of  the  jaws  is  altogether  difinat 
fh>m  that  of  any  known  i^itile  or  fish. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  emdenec^ 
Mr.  Ogilby  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  fbealls  present  to 
many  important  and  distinctive  characters  in  common  w^ 
mammals  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold-blooded  animals  on 
the  other,  that  he  does  not  think  naturalists  are  jastifled  it 
present  in  pronouncing  definitively  to  which  class  the  liadi 
re^ly  belong.   iGeol.  Proc.,  1838-39,  vol.  iii.) 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Owen  proved,  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society,  that  the  so^slled 
BiuilotatiTHa  of  Dr.  Harlan,  upon  which  M.  de  Blain?ilb 
and  the  other  objectors,  thinking  it  to  be  a  fbssil  reptile 
with  double-fonged  teeth,  had  ndied  so  strongly  as  an  aipK 
ment  for  the  non-mammtferous  nature  of  the  Stoneddd 
jaws,  is  no  Saurian  at  all.  but  a  mammiferoas  animal  fbn- 
ing  a  most  interesting  link  between  the  camivonui  ud 
herbivorous  Cetaeea;  and  in  compliance  with  tbe  snega- 
tion  of  Dr.  Harlan,  who,  having  compared  with  Mr.  OecB 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  BanUnoMnu 
with  those  of  the  Dugong  and  other  animala.  admitted  the 
correetneu  of  the  inference  of  its  mammifBrona  nature,— 
Mr.  Owen  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  name  of  Anib- 
aaurut  that  of  Zeuglodon.  [Whales-] 

Among  the  fbasil  remains  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  lirlng- 
stone  Mitchell,  in  the  caves  of  Wellington  Valley,  Auitralis. 
and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Geolo- 
gieal  Sode^  of  London,  Professor  Owen  describes  tbe  fol- 
lowing genera  and  species : — 

Macropus. 

Macroput  Mlat,  at  least  one-third  la^er  than  the  Ma- 
cropus  nuyor,  the  largest  known  existing  species  of  Ku- 
guroo,  approaching  in  tbe  great  sice  of  its  penaaotol 
spurious  molar  to  Hyptiprymnut. 

Macroput  TVton,  as  large  as  the  preceding,  but  dilbriBK 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  permanent  ^nrions  nokr, 
which  in  this  respect  more  nearly  oorresponda  with  the 
existing  Macropus  major. 

Hypsiprymnus. 
An  undetermined  species,  rather  larger  than  any  <tf  the 
three  specira  with  whose  crania  Mr.  Owen  has  had  the 
oppwtunity  of  comparing  them.   There  ia  no  evideaee^ 
according  to  him,  that  it  agrees  with  any  existing  tpaeia. 

Phalangista. 

A  species  differing  from  PhaUmgista  Vulpina  in  hsnig 
the  spurious  molar  of  relatively  smaller  size,  and  the  secoad 
molar  nartower;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  ibo 
one  line  deeper  in  the  fossu.  Mr.  Owen  states  ihat  then 
is  no  proof  that  it  corresponds  with  any  existing 
but,  he  wids,  that  a  oomparison  of  the  fowiis  with  the  bonei 
of  these  species  (which  are  much  wonted  in  our  osteobiiptd 
collections)  is  obviously  necessary  to  estdbUsh  the  impoiMl 
fact  of  the  specific  difference  or  othwwiie  of  tlie  extiact 
Pbolanger. 

Pbascolomys. 

Phatolomyt  MiicheUii,  a  little  foicar,  piobably,  thm  the 
existing  Wombat. 

Diprotedon.  (N.  G.  Owen.) 
Mr.  Owen  applies  this  name  to  the  nnns  of  Mammoht 
reiwesented  by  tbe  anterior  extmnity  of  the  right  ramv^ 
the  lower  jaw,  with  a  single  large  ptoeumbent  incisor,  of 
which  we  give  a  reduced  flgnre  below  (a,  b).  It  had  licM 
formerly  oonjeetured  to  b^ot%  to  tbe  Diwong.  but  the 
mciaor  resembtea  the  oom^n^^^^|(^^^  WonW 
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in  its  enamelled  itructure  and  position  (6),  and  tbe  leBtion 
oftbe  Wombat's  teeth.  It  diflbrs  however  in  the  qnadri- 
btersl  flgure  of  its  trantverae  section,  in  which  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  inferior  incisors    the  Hippopotamus. 


Aalarior  cxtNiBlty  of  tW  ilxht  mmni,IinfM'Kw,oriHpRitadw. 
o,  pruflk.  (OwM.) 


Dasyurus. 

Daayums  taniaritts,  closely  resembling  Dtutfonu  Urri- 
nuM,  but  diSerinp  from  it  in  being  one-third  latter,  and  in 
having  the  canines  or  laniaries  of  proportionately  larger 
siie.  Another  specimen  leads  Mr. Owen  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  the  lower  j&w  of  the  Dasyurus  luniaritu,  or  of  some  ex- 
tinct marsupial  carnivore  of  an  allied  but  distinot  species. 

Tbe  geoeral  result  of  tbe  examination  of  the  remains 
found  in  tbe  Wellington  Valley  bone-caves  are, — 1st.  That 
the  fossils  are  not  referrible  to  any  known  extra- Australian 
genus  of  mammals.  2ai.  That  the  fossils  are  not  referrible, 
from  the  present  evidence,  to  any  existing  species  of  Aus- 
tralian mammal.  3rd.  That  the  greater  number  certainly 
belong  to  speciea  either  extinct  or  not  yet  discovered  living 
in  Australia.  4th.  That  tbe  extinct  species  of  Macropus, 
Datffuna,  and  I^aseolomys,  especially  Macropi  Atlas  and 
TStan,  are  larger  than  the  largest  known  existing  species. 
5tb.  That  the  remaius  of  the  saltatory  animals,  as  the 
Maerojri  and  Hypsiprymni,  axe  all  of  young  individuals; 
while  those  of  the  burrowing  Wombat,  the  chmbing  Fha- 
lanKer,  and  the  ambulatory  Oasyure,  are  the  remains  of 
adults.  (Owen,  in  MitcbeU's  Three  Earpeditiom  into  the 
Interior  qf  Eastern  Australia,  8tc.) 

Dr.  Bucklaud  obsm'es,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Marsu- 
ptalia,  both  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  iihows 
that  this  order,  so  far  from  being  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion than  other  orders  of  Mammalia,  is  in  reality  the  Qrst 
and  most  antient  condition  under  which  animals  of  this 
elasB  appeared  upon  oar  planet ; — that,  as&r  as  we  know,  it 
was  their  only  fwm  during  the  secondary  period;— that  it 
was  eo-existeat  with  many  other  orders  in  the  early  parts  of 
the  tertiary  period ;  and  uiat  its  geographioal  dlstribuiiun 
in  the  present  creation  is  limited  to  mirtn  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  to  New  Holland,  with  the  adjacent  islands. 
(Bridgeicater  Treatise.) 

HARSUPIOCRINn^ES.  a  genus  of  Crinoidea.  re- 
cently proposed  by  Professor  Phillips  for  some  remarkable 
fossils  noticed  by  Mr.  Hurchison  in  the  strata  of  the  Silu- 
rian system.  {The  Silurian  System, xA.  IS,  f.  3.)  Thearms 
are  formed  of  two  rows  of  calcareous  plates. 

MARSUFIOCRINITES.  [ENl;RiNiTiBS,vol.ix..p.393.] 

MARSVPI^ES,  a  fossil  genus  of  Eehinodermata,  es- 
tablished by  Miller  in  hu  work  on  the  Crinoidea.  in 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  Crinoidea,  but  has  no  stem. 
[ENCEiinTKs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  393.]   It  belongs  to  the  chalk. 

MARTABAN.  [TBtfAsaBRiif.] 

MARTEL,  CHARLES.   [Charlbs  Hartel.! 

UARTELLO  tower,  a  circular  building  of  masonry, 
generally  two  stories  high ;  the  lower  story  is  divided  into 
chambers  for  tbe  reception  of  stores,  and  tbe  upper  s^es 
as  a  casemate  for  troops :  the  roofs  are  vaulted,  and  that  of 
the  upper  story  is  shell-proof.  The  wall  of  the  building 
terminates  above  in  a  parapet;  and,  on  the  terreplein  of  the 
roof,  are  placed  pieces  of  artillery  which  rest  on  platforms 
of  timber  traversing  on  pivots,  so  that  tlie  guns  areoapable 
uf  bemg  Hred  in  any  direction.  Tbe  entrancea  are  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  ground,  and  over  these  are 


machicolations.  The  whole  work  is  genmlly  surrounded 
bv  a  ditch  and  glacis. 
'  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  such  w(n-ks  should  be 
Mortella  Towers,  since  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  a  fort  in  Mortella  (Myrtle)  Bay,  Corsica, 
which  after  a  gallant  resistance  was  taken  in  1794  by  a 
British  naval  force.  Several  such  towers  were,  during  the 
late  war,  built  on  the  coasts  of  this  country,  in  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere :  but  most  of  them  have,  since  the  peace,  been 
taken  down,  from  an  opinion  that  the  defence  which  could 
be  made  from  them,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 
'  MARTEN,  or  MARTIN  (Mammatogy),  the  nam*  of  a 
carnivorous  quadruped  {Mustela  Martes,  Linn.),  of  the 
Weasel  fhraily.  [Wbasel.} 
MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  [Massachusbtts.] 
MARTIAL  LAW  is  a  series  of  regulations  made  to  pre- 
serve order  and  discipline  in  the  army,  and  enforced  by  tbe 
prompt  decistotu  of  courts-martial;  this  is  generally  how- 
ever called  military  law.  During  the  existence  of  a  rebel- 
lion, when,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
general  law  becoming  ineffectual  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  in  any  province  or  state,  the  legislature  has  ap- 
pointed that  a  military  force  shall  be  employed  to  suppress 
tbe  disorders  and  secure  the  offenders — and  when  the  trial 
of  the  latter  takes  plat's  according  to  the  praetiee  of  military 
courts,  that  province  or  stats  is  said  to  be  subject  to  mar- 
tial Uiw. 

On  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  tbe  two  houses  of  parliament,  jointly 
with  the  crown,  determine  that  a  temporary  suspension  u 
the  Habras  Corpus  Act  shall  take  place.  This  measure  is^ 
of  course,  adopted  only  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  on 
account  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  give  rise ;  and  the 
necessity  of  it  and  the  time  of  iu  duration  are  always  stated 
in  the  provisions  of  the  derree.  Tbe  act  by  which  martial 
law  was  declared  in  Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  in  1 798 
may  be  seen  in  Tytler's  Essay  on  Military  Law.  Appendix, 
No.  6. 

In  merely  local  tumults  the  military  commander  is  called 
upon  to  act  with  his  troops  only  when  the  eivil  authorities 
have  fUled  in  preserving  peace ;  and  the  responsibility  of 
employing  soldiers  on  such  occasions  falls  entirely  upon  tbe 
magistrate.  Hie  mUilary  officer  must  then  effect  by  force 
what  by  other  means  could  not  be  effected ;  and,  for  the 
consequences,  the  officer  can  be  answerable  only  to  a  mili- 
tary court  or  to  the  parliament  of  the  nation. 

Tbe  constitution  of  this  country  permits  a  miUtary  law 
for  the  government  of  the  army,  even  in  times  of  internal 
tranquillity,  to  co-exist  with  the  general  law  of  tbe  land. 
But  the  former  applies  to  military  persons  only;  among 
these  its  jurisdiction  comprehends  all  matters  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  the  cognizance  of  which  the 
civil  courts  are  not  competent— as  wobedience  of  orders, 
cowardice,  &e. ;  and  extends  to  such  crimes  as  desertion, 
mutiny,  and  holdmg  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  On 
:  the  other  hand,  every  citizen  who  is  not  engaged  in  the 
military  profession  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  tbe  land 
alone,  and  is  free  from  all  the  restraints  which,  by  tbe  necessity 
of  preserving  discipline,  are  imposed  on  the  soldier:  he  is  his 
own  master,  he  can  dispose  of  his  time  at  pleasure,  and  the 
'  peculiar  r^ulations  of  the  military  service  are,  to  him,  as 
though  they  did  not  eiist. 

This  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  persons  with 
respect  to  military  law  is  clearly  expressed  in  tbe  *  Mutiny 
Act,'  as  it  is  called,  which  was  flrst  passed  in  tbe  reign  of 
William  III.  It  is  there  stated  that  tbe  subjects  of  this 
realm  cannot  be  punished  in  any  other  manner  than  con- 
formably to  tbe  common  laws  of  the  oountiy.  But  an  ex- 
ceptun  is  immediately  made  in  the  case  of  military  persons ; 
and  there  follow  several  eoaetments  for  the  purpose  of 
bringii^  soldiers  who  shall  mutiny,  excite  sedition,  or 
desert  from  the  service,  to  a  more  exemplary  and  speedy 
punishment  than  tbe  usual  forms  of  law  will  allow. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  this  country 
the  military  law  consisted  in  tbe  obligation  imposed  on  tbe 
vassals  of  the  crown  to  follow  the  king  to  the  field, 
under  penally  of  a  pecuniary  fine  or  the  forfeiture  of  their 
land.  But  the  flrst  known  record  concerniug  the  regula- 
tion of  the  army  is  believed  to  be  that  which  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  this  relates  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  at  the  sales  held  for  supplyiiier  tbe  army 
wiUi  necessaries.  The  ordoi|napq^  ^jf  ^lid  lif 
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Henry  V.,  and  the  itatutes  of  Henry  VITI.,  oontain  luaDy 
Jseful  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
They  prescribe  obedience  to  the  king  and  the  commanders; 
they  award  punishments  for  gaming,  theft,  and  other  crimes; 
for  rairing  nlse  alarms  in  the  eamp,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
religious  persons.  They  also  contain  regulations  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and 
ing  the  stakes,  fascines,  ladders,  and  otbermBterials  for  mili- 
tary opttations,  vith  which  the  soUUen  trere  to  provide 
tfaemselTes.   (OroM,  vol.  it.) 

The  early  kings  of  this  country  do  not  appear  to 
have  exercised,  generally,  a  discretionary  power  over  the 
army ;  for  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  states  that  the  king  had 
power  to  punish  soldiers  only  accordinff  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  The  court  of  high  constable  and  high  marshal  of 
England  had  for  many  years  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
military  affairs,  and  this  was  sometimes  extended  over  the 
civil  courts.  But  the  power  of  that  court  was  restrained  by 
a  statute  in  the  reien  of  Richard  II.  (I3B6),  and  it  subse- 
quently expired.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  depended  on  the  king  alone. 

The  excesses  which,  duringthe  last-mentioned  reign,  were 
commitfed  by  the  undisciplined  army  which  that  ill-advised 

ftrince  quartered  on  such  of  tlie  people  as  had  reftued  to 
end  money  to  the  crown  for  raising  them,  led  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  martial  law,  by  which  poiwr  was  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  airest  and  execute  the  persons  guilty  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  other"  crimes,  as  in  time  of  war. 
The  petiiion  of  right  abolished  marlial  law  for  a  time  in 
this  country,  but  it  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  par- 
liament, and  several  ordinances  of  great  severity  were  dur- 
ing the  interregnum  enacted  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
after  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  several  execu- 
tions took  place  by  martial  law;  and  this  may  be  said  to 
have  be«n  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  law  was  exercised 
in  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  pre- 
sent regular  code  was  established  for  the  government  of 
the  army ;  and  thi^  under  the  name  of  the  *  Mutiny  A<!t,' 
has  ever  since  been  annually  renewed  by  parliament. 

(Grose,  MiliUtry  Antiquities;  Tytler's  Etsay  on  Military 
Law,  by  Charles  James;  Samuel.  Historical  Aeeount  qfthe 
British  Army;  Myor  Adye,  Treatise  n  Military  Lav) ; 
Major-General  C.  J.  Napier,  Remarks  on  Military  Law. 
See  also  Couhts-Martial.) 

MARTIA'LIS,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  was  a  native 
of  Bilbilis  [BitaiLii],  in  Spain,  where  he  was  bom  on  the 
Calends  of  March,  about  the  year  40  a.d.  Very  few  parti- 
culars of  his  lift!  are  ascertained,  and  even  these  are  prin- 
cipally collected  from  his  own  writings.  He  came  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  passed  about  thirty-five  years  of  his  life 
in  that  citv.  He  left  Rome  probably  about  the  commence- 
ment of  IVajan's  reign,  and  retired  to  his  native  town.  The 
emperor  Htus  appears  to  have  been  his  first  imperial 
patron.  Domitian,  the  successor  of  Titns,  gave  him  the 
'jus  trium  liberorum,*  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
tribune  {EpigAi.  91 ;  iii.  95).  for  which  and  other  favours 
the  grateful  poet  made  a  most  abundant  return  of  flattery. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  the  author  was  married, 
and  had  a  wife  Maroella  (xii.,  21,  31);  but  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  writings  is  on  the  whole  the  other 
way.  Martial  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary 
contemporaries,  Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  others,  as  appears  ftom  hid  own  writings  (iLSO;  xii., 
IB.  &c.). 

Ttiere  arc  extant  of  Martial  fourteen  books,  entitled 
*  Epigrammata,*  of  which  the  thirteenUi  also  bears  the 
particular  name  of  Xenia.  and  the  fourteenth  that  of  Apo- 
phoreta.  A  book  called  '  Spectaculorum  Liber,'  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  '  Eingrams,  contains  a  number  of  small 
poems  on  the  shows  of  Titus  atid  Domitian,  and,  as  some 
critics  suppose,  may  not  be  altogether  the  work  of  Martial. 
The  whole  collection  contains  above  1 500  epigrams. 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  belong  to  that  class  of 
compositions  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  epi- 
grams, and  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  that 
speeies  of  composition:  they  arc  short  pieces,  varying  in 
length  from  two  lines  to  four,  six.  or  more,  the  point  of 
which  is  generally  cotnained  in  the  last  line.  Like  modem 
eomposltions  of  the  kind,  the  thought  is  often  forced  and 
laboured,  and  the  whole  meaning  Etomethttes  obscure.  Other 
of  his  compositions  belong  to  that  class  more  properly  called 


epigrams  [BpioiuhI  aooording  to  the  original  significatica 
of  the  woid,  and  are  often  charaeterixed  by  great  folicity  of 
expression :  they  are  on  a  great  variety  ot  subjects,  and  etw- 
tain  much  matter  that  needs  and  requires  oomineat.  There 
is  perhaps  no  Roman  writer  extant  whose  works,  if  wen 
studied,  would  be  so  useful  as  Martial  in  illustrating  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Martial's  description  ^  hii 
native  Bilbilis  and  the  river  Salo  (Xalon)  whidi  flows  hy  it, 
and  several  other  pieces,  ^ov  a  taste  for  a  oouatiy  Wfa,  and 
a  poetic  vein  hardly  infaior  to  that  of  Horace  (i.  M,  &e.). 
The  twelfth  book  of  his  *  Epigrams'  m*  pubUihed  after  hk 
return  to  Bilbilis  (xii.  3). 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are  as  gross  and  oblBeoe 
as  thought  and  expression  can  make  them ;  as  to  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  mannen  of  his  age  did 
not  forbid  the  publication  of  obscene  poetry,  and  that  In  this 
respect  Martiu  was  nvworse  than  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  the  Dolphin  edition  the  most  obscene  epigrams 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  placed  together  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  for  reasons  which,  as  there  given,  do  not  «f- 
pear  very  satisfoctory. 

Hm  edttioiu  and  translations  of  Bfartial  wre  •vtxj  nome- 
rons.  There  are  several  En^ish  translations,  the  latest  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  by  James  ElphinstoD^ 
London.  1782. 

MARTIGUES,  LES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bottches  du  RhSne,  on  the  chaimel  which  forms 
the  communication  between  the  etang  or  lake  of  Mar- 
tig  ues,  or  Berre,  and  the  sea.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
communicating  with  each  other  by  bridges:  the  most  an- 
tient  part,  called  the  Isle,  is  on  an  utand  in  the  mid  dtanael; 
the  other  two,  called  Jonqui%res  and  Ferridres,  are  on  ^ 
south-east  and  north-west  banks  respectively.  The  streets 
are  generally  well  laid  out  and  the  houses'  neatly  built 
The  banks  of  the  channel  are  lined  with  quays.  There  are 
a  spacious  and  regulariy  built  town-hall  and  a  handsome 
church.  The  papulation  in  1831  was  53S5  for  the  town,  ot 
7S79  for  Uw  whole  commune;  the  habitants  are  engaged 
as  seamen,  or  in  the  manufkcture  of  hats,  in  ship-huUdii^ 
and  in  Uie  fishery  on  the  lake.  They  export  oil,  wine,  salt; 
aiul  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  The  Bsh  of  the  Mediterranean 
resort  periodically  to  the  lake,  where  the  greater  part  an 
taken  by  the  fishermen. 

MARTIN  (Ornithology),  tiie  name  for  some  of  the 
Swallow  tribe,  as  the  House  Martin  iHinmdo  utAmo.  Linn.), 
the  Bank  or  Sand  Martin  (Hirundoriparia),  and  the  .Afodt 
Martin  or  Sw(ft.  [Swallows.] 

MARTIN  L,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  succeeded  Theodne  L 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  649.  He  held  a  council  of  Italiaa 
bishops  in  the  Lateran  church,  in  which  the  Mobothetites 
were  condemned.  The  emperor  Constans  II.,  who  fovoured 
the  Monothehtes,  gave  wders  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  to 
seize  the  person  (tf  the  pope.  Martin  was  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  a  judicial  inqnuy  was  instituted  aransi  his 
for  aisobedience  to  the  empenv,  and  he  was  banisiied  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  died  in  655.  He  wai 
succeeded  bv  Eugenius  I. 

MARTiK  II.,  called  bv  some  Marinas  I.,  socoeedsd 
John  Vni.  in  882,  and  died  in  884.  He  was  sacceeded  by 
Adrian  III. 

MARTIN  nr.,  called  by  some  Marinas  II.,  a  Roman 
by  birth,  succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  942.  He  died  in 
946,  and  was  succeeded  by  Agapitus  II. 

MARTIN  IV.,  cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a  native 
France,  succeeded  Nicholas  III.  in  the  papal  chair  in  1291, 
through  the  influence  of,  Charles  of  Anjoo,  king  ot  Sicily 
and  Naples.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  having  deprivei] 
Charles  of  Sicily,  Martin  excommunicated  Peter  of  Aiagon, 
whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king,  but  his  exeuomuniea- 
tion  was  of  no  more  avail  than  the  arms  of  Ac  Angevim. 
for  the  Sicilians  stood  firm  against  both.  Martin  excom- 
municated the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael,  by  which  he 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
He  died  in  1265,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  IV. 

MARTIN  v..  Cardinal  Otbo  Colonna.  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  ftimily,  was  chosen  by  the  coundl  of  Ctmstann, 
after  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.  and  of  the  two  aati- 
popes  Gregory  and  Benedict.  Martin  closed  the  council  of 
Constance,  in  April,  1417,  without  its  having  effected  the 
reforms  in  the  ebureb  which  were  expected  from  it  by 
Europe  in  general.  Martin  however  promised  to  call  to- 
gether a  new  council  for  the  pucpose,  whiek  after  mock 
deUy  met  lint  at  Siengi^^ff^^^a^^OO^^ 
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Ifend,  thither  dw  pi^  sent  lagite,  oardiiul  Jnliu  Cesa- 
lini.  in  1431.  But  HBitin  died  soon  after,  and  vaa  suc- 
eeeded  by  Eugenias  IV. 
MARtlN-DE-KE'.  ST.  [CHAUirrs  iNnEiKtniB.] 
MARTIN,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  to  the 
south  of  Anguilta,  from  which  island  it  is  separated  hy 
a  deep  channel,  about  fbur  miles  vide  in  the  narrowest 
part.  Saint  Martin  ts  about  12  miles  long  and  of  a  very 
irregular  shape ;  its  area  is  about  90  square  miles.  It  oon- 
tains  no  mountains,  but  a  great  number  of  rocky  hdls.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  sandy,  and  not  very  pro- 
ductive ;  there  are  no  rivers  or  running  streams  on  the 
iilud.  The  little  rain  which  AiUs  is  collected  into  cisterns. 
The  produce  consists  of  sugar,  cotton;  and  tobacco.  The 
island  tiao  contains  some  valuable  salt-pond^ 

Saint  Martin  was  orieiQallT  settted  hy  Spaniards,  soon 
after  the  diseovenr  of  the  West'lndiu  by  Columbus,  but  they 
abandoned  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. After  this  it  was  held  jointly  by  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  the  former  taking  the  northern  and  the  latter  the 
southern  half,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  from  its  contain- 
ing the  salt-ponds.  In  March  1 80) ,  the  ishmd  was  taken 
by  the  English,  but  at  the  peace  of  Paris  was  given  up 
♦holly  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  since  retained  possession  of 
it.  Philisbui^,  the  town,  is  on  the  south-west  side,  in 
ISf  I'  N.  lat.  and  63°  7'yf.  long. ;  it  has  a  commodious 
harbour  with  from  8  to  1 0  fethoms  water. 

MARTIW,  GIAMBATTISTA.  well  known  through- 
out Europe  under  the  title  of  the  Padre  Martini,  was  bom  at 
BolMna  in  1708.  Early  in  youth  he  entered  the  order  of 
St  francis,  aud,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  love 
of  antiquity,  soon  set  out  on  travela  which  he  extended  to 
Asia,  on  his  return  from  which  he  serionslT  recommenced 
the  study  of  music,  under  the  cdebrated  Ant  Perti.  In 
1723  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  convent  of  his 
carder,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death.  *  He  wu,' 
«ys  Dr.  Bumey,  who  knew  him  well,  *  regarded  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  lifb  as  the  most  profound  harmo- 
nist, and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  art  and  science  of 
music,  in  Italv.  All  the  great  masters  of  his  time  were 
ambitious  of  becoming  his  disciples,  and  proud  of  his  ap- 
probation.' He  was  also  a  composer,  and  produced  much 
music  for  the  church,  which  was  formerly  held  in  esteem. 
His  sixty  Canons  in  the  unison,  for  2,  3,  and  4  voices,  are 
rtill  known,  and  admired  for  their  smoothness  and  grace. 
Bat  the  rnutatitm  of  the  excellent  and  learned  Father  is 
bnOt,  and  durably,  on  his  Essay  on  Counterpoint,  published, 
in  two  iblio  volumes,  at  Bologna,  in  1774;  and  on  bis 
History  of  Hosie,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1781. 

Martini's  Essa^  iSaggio  fandamentale  vraetieo  di  Con- 
trappunto  topra  it  Canto-Fermo)  is  dividea  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  is  a  compendium  of  tiie  rules  of  counterpoint, 
explainir^  clearly,  and  well  illustrating,  the  laws  of  har- 
mony. This,  is  followed  by  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
to  Canto-Fermo  [PLAm-CHANTj,  and  succeeded  hy  up- 
wards of  sixty  compositions  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
antient  Italian  school.  The  second  part  is  wholly  devoted 
to  fbgueand  canon,  and  is  extremely  recondite,  containing, 
however,  too  many  musical  enigmas  and  other  matters 
which,  happily,  have  no  value  in  the  present  day :  but  com- 

CiDsation  is  made,  for  what  now  can  only  be  considered  as 
borious  trifling,  by  nearly  fifty  specimens  of  oomposition, 
in  from  two  to  eight  parts,  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  old  Italian  masters. 

The  History  (Storia  delta  Mmica)  by  Martini  was  in- 
tended to  be  most  voluminous,  it  is  to  he  presumed,  for  the 
third  volume  only  reaches  the  time  of  Alexander  the  GTreat 
What  is  completed  exhibits  vast  erudition  and  astonishing 
research,  hut  is  grievously  defective  in  plan ;  and  though 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  will  now  be  read  chiefly  by 
the  studious  professor  and  the  patient  antiquary,  3?ho  may 
derive  from  it  much  curious  ana  useful  information.  The 
materials  collected  by  the  author  for  his  purpose  were  of 
sorprisii^  exieut;  the  number  of  volumes  in  his  libraiy 
amounted,  we  are  told,  to  seventeen  thousand,  of  which 
three  hni^red  were  manuscripts  of  great  rariQr ;  and  a  lar^ 
pert  of  all  this  he  was  enabled  to  purehase  and  obtain 
through  the  generosity  and  interest  of  rarinelli,  the  fhmous 
singer,  whose  numerous  acts  of  liberality  and  benevolence 
proved  that  he  was  able  to  repress  his  resentment  against 
mankind  for  having  sanctioned  the  cruel  pra^iece  luuder 
which  be  had  suffered.  Martini  died  in  1 784. 


MARTINI.  GIUSEPPE  SAN,  a  eamposer  of  disUn* 
guished  merit,  and  a  most  celebrated  perform  or  on  the 
oboe — an  instrument  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  civilised 
— wao  a  native  of  Milan,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1723. 
He  was  soon  engaged  at  all  the  public  and  private  concerts, 
and  in  1 746  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  received  the  appointment  of  music-master  to 
the  prinoesses.  His  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and 
riotonoello  were  long  in  the  highoat  fitvour  with  the  public ; 
hut  his  best  work  is  his  Concertos  for  a  full  band,  which 
display  ereat  invention,  very  elegant  taste,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  art.   He  died  in  1 750. 

MARTINI,  VINGENZO.  commonly  known  as  Martini 
of  Madrid,  was  born  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  about  the  year 
1750.  He  was  Maestro  di  Capella  to  tne  prince  of  Asturias, 
in  1785,  and  has  always  been  thought  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  composers  of  Italian  operas.  Amon^  his  works 
are  V Arbors  ai  Diana,  brought  out  atVimna  m  1787,  and 
La  Com  Rara,  produced  about  the  same  time,  hoth  of 
which  have  been  everywherejtopular,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  is  well  known  on  our  English  as  well  as  on  the  Italian 
stages,  Stephen  Storace  having  introduced  most  of  it  in 
Cobb's  opera,  the  Stef  e  Belgrade. 

MARTINIQUE,  or  MARTINICO,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Carlbee  Islands,  is  10  leagues  south-south-east  of 
Dominica.  The  greatest  length  is  50  miles  fix>m  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  the  mean  oreadth  is  about  16  miles ;  in 
form  it  is  very  irregular,  and  its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  generally  occupied  by  conical  shaped  hills.  Three 
mountains  of  ccMuiderabte  height  are  visible  on  approach- 
ing the  island  in  any  direction ;  one  of  these,  Mont  Pel^ 
on  the  north-west  side,  is  an  exhausted  volcano ;  the  sum- 
mits of  the  three  are  mosUy  covered  with  clouds.  The 
island  contains  a  great  number  of  streams,  and  the  coast, 
being  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  affords  many 
good  harbours.  There  are  two  principal  towns.  Saint  Pierre 
and  Port  Royal,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  the 
former  is  in  14°  44'  N.  lat  and  61°  14'  W.  long.,  and  the 
latter  in  14°  35'  N.  lat.  and  61°  7'  W.  long.  Port  Royal, 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  stands  on  the  north  aide  of  a 
deep  and  well  sheltered  bay,  protected  by  a  fort  which  covers 
the  whole  surfiice  of  a  peninsula  and  commands  the  town 
and  harbour.  During  the  war  and  while  Martinique  was 
in  possesdion  of  the  English,  Port  Royal  was  the  general 
rendezvous  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Diamond  Rock,  which  is  about  three 
leagues  south-south-east  from  Port  Royal  bay,  was  takm 
possession  of  hy  the  English  hetwem  the  Ivu^ing  oat  of 
the  war  in  1803  and  the  capture  of  the  island  in  1810,  and 
was  commissioned  and  ratea  as  a  sloop  of  war  in  tbe  Brii^ 
navy.  Saint  Pierre  is  an  open  roadstead,  affording  very 
indi&rent  shelter  to  shipping,  but  it  is  tbe  principal  place 
of  trade  in  the  island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  town 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of  three  spacious  streets 
parallel  to  the  beach,  and  several  transverse  streets. 
Streams  of  water  are  conveyed  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  impart  a  degree  of  freshness  to  the  air  most  deaindile 
in  so  Warm  a  climate. 

The  population  of  tbe  island  in  1 834  consisted  of  36.766 
whites  and  free  coloured  persons,  and  78.233  slaves :  together 
114,999. 

The  staple  production  of  the  island  is  sugar,  of  which  it 
yielded  in  1834, 28,692  tons,  beoides  8748  tons  of  molasses 
and  365,600  gallons  of  rum.  There  were  also  grown  about 
600  tons  of  coffee,  and  small  quantities  of  cotton,  oocoa,  and 
cloves.  Tbe  total  value  of  the  imports  in  t^t  year  was 
588,000^.  and  of  the  exports  647,500/.  The  number  aud 
tonnage  of  ships  that  amved  and' sailed  were— 

,  Vnuds.  Tool. 

Airiviad— French  ships  .    .   375  56,121 

„      Foreign  ships )    .    442  tenure  not  stated, 
flailed— French  ships  .    .    371  48,063 

„       Foreign  ships     .    444  tonnage  not  stated. 
The  foreign  vessels  were  chiefly  craft  ttoai  the  neighbour^ 
ing  English  colonies ;  the  rest  Tfere  Americana. 

Martinique  was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  about  ]  OU 
men  headed  hy  a  Fkench  planter,  M.  Desnamhrc,  from 
St.  Christopher,  in  163a.  The  island  was  at  that  time ' 
peopled  by  Caribs,  hut  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  ihey 
were  exterminated.  It  was  taken  in  1 762  by  the  SnglisK, 
hut  was  restored  at  the  peace  in  the  following  year.  In 
1794  it  was  acaiu  taken  by  the  English,  and  again  restored 
to  Aanoe  at  the  peace  of  Aiiuens.   It  wlwufv^fl^nfaap 
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turad  by  the  ^nglUi  fa  1810,  and  flDally  xeitoivd  by  the 
troaly  of  Pbiib  in  1814,  since  whit^  time  it  bas  ramained 

under  the  dominion  of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  (183!:))  the  island  suffered  the  shock  of  an 
eartbi]uakfi.  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of 
St.  Pierre,  and  almost  wholly  daitroyed  Port  Royal,  in  vhich 
town  upwards  of  500  persons  were  killed  by  the  fhlling  of 
the  buildings,  including  nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  prin- 
cipal hospital.  The  works  and  the  negto  vill^es  of  many 
of  the  sugar  plantations  were ,  dest^red  by  the  same 
shock. 

MARTLET.  [Hbraldry.3 

MARTOS,  IVAN  PETRO VITCH,  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  St  Petersburg,  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  Russia  has  yet  produced  (and  she  bai 
given  birth  to  a  Prokopbiev  and  a  Kozlovsky).  but  one  who 
would  have  ranked  high  in  almost  any  age  or  country, 
lite  number  of  his  works  is  very  considerabw,  and  among 
the  more  important  are  the  following  public  monuments: — 
the  bronze  colossal  group  of  the  patriot  Minin  and  Poz- 
harsky,  at  Moscow;  the  monument  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, at  Taizanrog ;  the  statue  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
at  Odessa;  Potemkin's  monument,  at  Cherson ;  and  that 
erected  in  honour  of  Lomonosor,  at  Arkhangel.  Martos 
has  been  styled  the  Cuiova  of  Russia;  and  while  some 
have  admitted  that  hia  works  are  inferior'  to  those  of  the 
great  Italian  artist  in  point  of  refined  elegance  and  high 
finish,  they  assert  them  to  be  firee  from  that  mannerism  and 
over-studied  graceftilness  which  were  Canova's  defects.  It 
has  been  further  admitted  that  they  do  not  evince  equal 
power  of  imagination  with  those  of  his  countryman  Koz- 
lonky,  although  on  the  other  hand  they  stand  Uie  test  of  a 
eritioal  acrutiny  much  better.  Their  oharaateristics  are 
nobleness  of  conception,  truth  of  expression,  and  fteedom, 
without  negligence,  of  execution.  In  the  draping  of  his 
figures  he  was,  if  anything,  superior  to  Canova.  b^d^  which 
he  bad  a  particular  talent  for  bas-relief  subjects.  One  ctf 
the  most  admired  of  these  is  that  which  adorns  the  monu- 
ment of  the  grand-duchess  Helena  Paulovna,  and  which 
represents  Hymen  extinguishing  s  torch.  Martos  died 
April  1 7tb,  1 835,  bein?  upwuds  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  known  a  The  Mtmonory.  horn 
1781,  died  1812.  The  short  life  of  this  amiable  and  lealous 
man  may  thus  in  brief  be  delineated.  His  birth  wasobscure. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  been  a  labourer  in  the 
mines  at  Gwennap  m  Cornwall,  but  who  was  probably  a 
person  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  he  raised  himself  to  the 
sitaation  of  clerk  to  a  merebant  at  Truro,  in  which  town 
Hmry  Martyn  was  bom.    He  bad  his  edueatitm  in  the 

Ssmmar-school  of  Truro,  and  having  acquired  a  consider- 
le  share  of  grammar  learning,  he  tried  for  a  scholarship 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  but  failing  in  this,  in 
1797  he  entered  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
he  pursued  bis  studies  with  such  energy,  that  in  1801  he 
oame  out  senior  wrangler.  During  this  period  also  bis 
mind  became  directed  with  more  than  common  earnestness 
to  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  death  of  his  &ther  is  thou^t 
to  have  affected  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  so  deeply  as 
to  have  bad  no  small  share  in  turning  his  thoughts  into  the 
channel  in  which  from  this  time  the^  continued  to  flow ; 
and  not  less  the  intimacy  which  at  this  time  began  with  the 
I^.  Charles  Simeon,  the  celebrated  eranftelical  preacher 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  diosen  lello«  of 
St  John's  in  March,  1 802 ;  but  out  of  seal  in  the  cause  ai 
religion,  he  finally  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
in  which  many  of  hia  counbymen  had  by  that  time  b^vn  to 
^■igtiR*)  themselves,  of  propegatine  Christiani^  in  nations 
which  had  not  received  it.  There  Had  been,  it  u  true,  a  So- 
ciety in  England  associated  for  the  purpose  of  mopagating  the 
gospel  in  foreign  patta,  but  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  energy 
were  given  to  such  operations  by  the  establishment  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  supported  by  the  Methodists,  the  Inde- 
pendent Dissenters,  and  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Martyn  was  not  content  with  supporting  this 
object  b^  his  influence  at  home,  but  he  proposed  himself  to 
the  African  and  Eastern  Missionary  Society  as  a  person 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  missionary  in  the  Bast, 
and  finally  embarked  for  India  in  1 805. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself 
master  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  which  he  was  about 
to  visit;  and  with  what  success  he  studied  them  is  evi- 
denced by  the  &ct  that  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
translatums  of  the  New  Testament  made  under  the  instrue* 


tions  of  the  Misuonary  Society,  bou  into  PersuB  n£ 
Hindustanee.  He  made  also  some  progress  in  an  Aiahie 
tianslation.  In  his  capacity  of  missionary  he  traTenal 
large  tracts  both  of  India  and  Persia.  ARer  above  ten 
yeats*  labour  in  these  countries,  his  health  began  to  declaim 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  would  see  his  aatiie 
shores  no  more.  He  did  however  make  the  attempt  to 
return ;  but  his  strength  wholly  failing  him,  he  was  ooliged 
to  halt  at  Tokat,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  260  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, where  in  a  few  dasrs  he  died.  The  r^reu  io 
England  which  this  event  occasioned  were  great.  Much 
was  expected  from  him,  and  much  would  probably  have 
been  done  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  aevottd 
himself.  As  it  was,  be  brought  not  a  few  both  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  to  make  proussion  of  the  Christian  &ith. 
and  he  caused  the  Soriptures  to  be  extensivdy  di^eiaed 
amon^  a  peo{de  vbo  had  not  previoualy  known  them. 

An  mteresting  aecount  of  his  life,  oompiled  flnm  vanons 
Journals  left  1^  him,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  JaAa 
Saraent,  1819. 

MARTYR.  JUSTIN.   [Justin  Mahtyil} 

MARTYRS.  MARTYROLOGY,  from  the  Greek 
Martitr  or  Murtut  (niprvp  or  /Mprvc),  a  teitnest. 

By  the  term  martyr  we  now  generally  understand  a 
person  who  suffers  death  rather  than  renounce  his  religioiii 
opinions;  and  those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  their 
mith  and  thereby  endured  sufferings  short  of  death  an 
called  cor^e»tor9.  These  terms  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers; 
but  others  give  the  title  of  martyr  to  all  who  suffered  tor- 
tures on  account  of  their  &itfa.  and  that  of  eanfeaw  to 
those  who  were  only  impriscmed  for  its  avowal.  TerUiUiaB 
calls  the  latter  *  martyres  deaignati,*  martgrt  4^eet  Hk 
duty  of  enduring  suffering,  and  even  death,  for  tiie  sake  of 
religion  was  plainly  taught  by  Christ  and  the  aposties. 
(Jlfa^/.,x.  17-39:  xri.  25;  iltfv.,  iu  10.  IM  UkthnAeUt^ 
the  Apo»tU»  we  have  several  instances  of  the  pi^ioioe  ud 
even  enltation  of  the  first  Christians  under  |>eraecatiao; 
and  in  some  paBSS|ges  mar^rs  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar 
honour.  iAcU,^\.  20;  2rim.,i.8;  Rev^n.\Z\  vi.  9-iI; 
xvii.  6 ;  xx.  4.)  The  annals  of  the  early  Chriatiau  chuidi 
contain  the  histories  of  many  martyrs,  whose  astonishing 
fortitude  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  was  doubtless  one 
great  cause  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Amon| 
the  earliest  and  most  valuable  documents  relating  to  this 
subject  are  the  letter  of  the  diurch  at  Smyrna,  giving  aa 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (aj}.  167).  and  that 
of  the  ohurehes  at  UFon  and  Vienne  (aa  177).  conbeniing 
the  mar^  who  su&red  in  the  same  reign,  namely,  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Euaehiiu,  Bee.  StL, 
iv.  5;  V.  i;  and  Lardner's  jyorkt,  voLvii^  p.  150,  edition 
of  1831.)  We  learn  from  these  accounts  that  martyia  wen 
highly  honoured  by  the  church,  but  we  read  nothing  of  that 
intercessory  power  nor  of  those  extraordinary  privileees 
which  were  ascribed  to  them  in  later  ages.  The  degree 
honour  paid  to  them  is  expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  letter 
from  Smyrna,  where  they  state  that  the  governor  was  in- 
duced to  refuse  their  request  to  have  the  body  of  Polycscp 
delivered  to  them,  '  lest  they  should  leave  nim  that  was 

crucified,  to  wordhip  this  man ;  httle  considering 

that  we  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  has  Buffered  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men.  Him  we  worship  as  the  Smi  of  God. 
^le  marhrrs  we  love  as  the  dttciplea  and  imitators  oi  Uw 
Lord.'  But  in  less  than  aomtury  the  reverence  ftlt  1/^ 
wards  martyrs  became  quite  extravagant  and  superstiliMs. 
We  learn  from  the  writings  of  CHprian.  bishop  of  Carthage 
(A-D.  248),  that  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom  were  bdd  te 
purge  away  the  stain  of  sin,  so  that  the  martyr  was  admitted 
at  once  into  paradise  without  needing  the  fiies  of  porgaloiy: 
martjrrs  were  thought  to  expiate  by  their  blood  not  ouy 
their  own  sins,  but  those  of  other  men,  and  even  of  tbe 
church ;  and  the  fiery  baptism  of  martyrdom  waa  aocounted 
of  equal  efficacy  with  the  sacraments  of  Christ  The  seiue 
of  pain  was  believed  to  be  blunted  or  oven  removed  by  lai- 
raculouB  power.  If  they  expired  under  their  tortum, 
temples  (called  mariyrum  cotifeuione»  or  memorise)  were 
built  over  their  graves,  yearly  festivals  were  institated  in 
their  honour,  their  relics  were  held  saorad  and  beliend  ta 
have  the  power  of  working  mtraoles.  and  (heir  intnrrfiiiaw 
with  God  was  invoked  as  being  peculiarly  prevalent.  L 
tfaeir  Bufferings  fell  short  of  de&tb,  they  hflia  ever  after  tks 
highest  autfawi^  in  the  church,  ^t  these  honours  ^t^iaar 
sometimes  to  have  hi^  a  ba^  ^Si^t^^M  |^4R-hom  tWr 
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-.jpud,  forC^pnucomidum strooglyof thediignoeftil 
eondoet  of  some  wbo  bad  been  confisason. 

In  proportion  to  the  honoor  paid  to  martyrdom  was  the 
diBgiaee  attached  to  thoae  who  feared  it.  But  here  we  ob- 
aenre  a  remarkable  difference.  In  the  earliest  age*  the 
Ghristians.  acting  upon  Chriat's  command  in  Matt^  x.  33, 
did  not  Uiink  it  disgraceftil  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight ; 
but  in  later  timet  the  glory  ascribed  to  martyrdom  induced 
men  to  throw  themselves  in  its  way.  Tertullian  wrote  a 
book  against  all  flight  in  persecution ;  and  Cyprian  himself, 
when  he  retired  from  Carthage  during  a  persecution,  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  bis  conduct  by  general  aijsumenta, 
but  pleaded  an  express  revelation  from  God  as  his  excuse. 
In  a  woid,  the  martyrs  of  thia  age  seem  to  have  had  nune 
ambition  and  less  ateadJaatness  tiban  tboia  of  earliw  timea. 

earlieat  aoeonnta  of  Cfariatian  martyrdoms,  for  in- 
stanee,  that  of  Stephen  in  the  Ajef  (viL),  are  related  with 
the  utmost  simplicity ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  deaths  of  martyrs  were  adorned  with  accounts 
•f  miracles,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  difficult  to  believe, 
nis  ftshion  had  commenced  even  in  the  second  centurj', 
for  we  And  examples  of  it  in  the  letter  already  mentioned, 
which  relates  the  death  of  Polvearp.  On  these  miracles 
Middteton  remarks,  *  These  deatna  of  the  primitive  martyrs 
seldom  failed  of  being  accompanied  by  miracles,  which,  as 
we  find  them  rdated  in  the  old  Hart^rologiea,  were  ^ne- 
rally  copied  from  each  other :  concerniDg  sweet  amella  issu- 
ing fkom  tbeir  nodies.  and  their  wondetftil  reaisttnoe  to  all 
kinds  of  torture;  and  the  miraeulonsenrea  of  their  wounds 
and  bniiies,  ao  aa  to  tite.tlieir  tormentors  by  ^  difficult  of 
destroying  them,  whiefa  yet,  after  a  vain  proAiskm  of  mi- 
racles, ma  always  elliBeted  at  the  last.*  (Aw  Bnqmryt 
p.  126,  note.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  martyrs 
who  suffered  in  the  early  persecutions.  Some  writers  have 
made  it  enormous,  others  quite  iDsigniflcaot.  Among  the 
latter  is  Dodwell,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  ^subject  (i>MMWaf t on w  Cvprtomnr,  Biss.xi.)  The 
exptessions  of  Euaebius  and  otoer  ecoleiiastical  writers 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  con- 
siderable, but  probably  it  has  been  much  overrated. 

Middleton  has  shown  that  many  of  the  acooanta  in  the 
Marmol<^i;ies  are  fiibulous.  He  mentions,  in  bis  *Letter 
from  Rome,*  some  curious  instances  in  whieh  persons  who 
never  existed,  heathen  deities  with  their  names  slightly  or 
not  at  idl  changed,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  have  been 
CMionixed  as  saints  and  martjrrs. 

lint  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  vhieh  relates  to 
the  acts  and  deaths  of  mar^  ia  termed  mart^nUog^;  and 
a  work  embracing  one  er  more  such  narratives  is  called 
a  martyrology.  As  examples  of  this  description  of  works 
we  may  mention  the  '  Martyndogy'  of  Eusebius,  whieh  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  was  celebrated  in  the 
early  church,  but  is  lost ;  that  ascribed  to  the  venerable 
Bede,  hut  tbe  genuineness  of  which  is  very  doubtful ;  and 
the  '  Acts  and  Monuments*  of  Fox,  which  ia  an  elaborate 
and  valuable  rooord  of  tbe  suffisriDga  (tf  the  English  re- 
formers. 

Much  interesting  information  on  thia  subject  may  be 
found  in  RuinartV  Ada  Martj/nm.  Dodwdl'i  Duterta- 
tionet  Cmrimwa,  v.,  xi..  xii.,  xiii.,  and  Dr.  Coayers  Mid- 
dleton's  Aw  Bnotdry  into  the  Miraeulout  Powen  tuppoted 
to  have  mbtuteain  the  Chrittian  Church. 

HARVBJOLS.  [LoxBRx.] 

MARVELL.  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1620.  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  whera  his  fkther 
was  master  of  tbe  grammar-school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity 
church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trini^  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  All  that  is  known  of  Marvell's  career 
through  the  university  is  what  may  be  gathered,  and  that 
is  not  much  certainly,  ftom  the  foUowing  entry  in  the  Con- 
clusion Book  of  his  college,  imder  dato  September  Mtb, 
1641.  '  It  is  agreed  1^  me  maater  and  ei^  seniors  that 
Mr.  Carter,  Dominus  WakeBeld,  Dominns  Marvell.  Domi- 
nns  W^erhouae,  and  Dominns  Have,  in  regard  that  some 
of  them  are  reported  to  be  maniea,  and  tbe  others  looke 
not  after  their  dayes  nor  acts,  shall  receave  no  more  benefltt 
of  the  college,  and  shall  be  out  of  their  places,  unless  they 
show  just  canse  to  tbe  eollega  for  the  contrary  in  three 
montn.* 

For  the  ten  following  years  there  is  little  information 
respecting  Mari-ell,  though  some  noti<m  of  his  oeeuper 
tioDS  during  that  time  may  be  gatbnred  froB  the  IbUow- 
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ing  passage  of  a  letter  tnm  HiUn  to  Bradshawe.  dated 
February  21,  1652 :— '  He  (HarveU)  hath  spent  four  y^ 
abroad  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very  good 
purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  lu- 
guages ;  besides  he  is  a  scholar,  and  welt  read  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  oonvers»- 
sation,  for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Fairfox,  who  wrs  general,  wliere  he  was  intrusted  to  give 
Home  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter.' 

In  1660  Andrew  Marvell  commenced  his  parliamentary 
career.  We  may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  be  acted  in 
that  course  from  an  anecdote  which  has  been  often  related, 
varying  somewhat  as  to  details,  though  ^e  same  in  tbe 
main  drcumstaoces. 

The  following  versitm  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ireland  about  1754;  but  we  think  it  has  too 
melodramatic  an  air  to  be  strictlyaocurate.  '  Tbe  borough 
of  Hull,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  chose  Andrew  Marv^ 
a  young  gentleman  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained 
him  inXondon  for  the  service  of  the  public.  His  under- 
standing, integrity,  and  smrit  were  dreadful  tO  the  then  in- 
famous administration,  rersuaded  that  be  would  be  theirs 
for  properly  asking,  they  sent  bis  old  schoolfellow  tbe  lord- 
treasurer  Danby,  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  his 
garret.  At  jurting  the  lord-treasurer,  out  of  pure  affecUon, 
[dipped  into  bis  hand  an  order  upon  the  treasury  for  1000/., 
and  then  went  to  hi*  chariot  Marvell,  looking  at  the 
piqier,  calls  after  the  treasurer,  *  My  lord,  I  request  another 
moment.'  They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack, 
the  servant  boy,  was  called.  *  Jack,  ohfld,  what  bad  I  for 
dinner  yesterday?'  'Don't  you  remember,  sir?  YoubadUw 
little  shoulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  ttom 
a  woman  in  the  market.*  *  Very  right,  child.  What  have 
I  for  dinner  tb-dav  V  '  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid 
me  lay  by  the  blodebone  to  broil  V  '  Tu  so ;  very  right, 
child;  go  away.*  *  My  lord,  do  you  hear  that?  Andrew 
Marvell  s  dinner  is  provided;  there's  your  piece  of  paper. 
I  want  it  not.  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intenm»L  I 
live  here  to  serve  my  constituents :  the  ministry  may  seek 
men  for  tbeir  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.* 

Marvell  was  twice  elected  member  for  Hull  in  1660.  In 
April,  1661,  be  thus  writes  to  his  constituents '  I  por^ 
oeive  you  have  again  (as  if  it  were  grown  a  thing  of  course) 
made  choice  of  ma,  now  the  third  time,  to  serve  you  in  par- 
liament: which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any  thing  but  your 
eonstanoy,  so  God  willing;  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with  no 
leas  constancy  and  vigour  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your 
commands  and  study  your  service.*  Marvell  really  had 
cause  to  be  grateftil  for  their  consUncy.  They  were  unde- 
viating  in  their  support  of  a  man  who  had  neitfaer  wealth, 
nw.powar,  nor  rank,  nor  even  brilliant  reputation  to  strike 
the  vulgar  eye  and  daxsle  the  vulgar  imagination;  and 
who  had  in  fact  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  unoe- 
tentatious  adherence  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  line  bf 
his  duty. 

Throughout  the  whole  of'  Marvell's  parliamentary  career 
the  electora  are  no  less  deserving  of  praise  than  the  dected. 
In  tlie  first  parliament  in  wfaidi  Harvdl  served,  be  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Ramsdoi,  used  to  write  jointly.  But  after- 
warda  Colonel  Oilley  was  elected  in  tbe  room  of  Mr.  Rams 
den,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  some  misuuderstonding 
between  him  and  Marvell,  the  latter  wrote  singly  to  bu 
constituents.  He  thus  allades  to  the  difference  between 
them : — '  Thoi^h  perhaps  we  may  differ  in  our  advice  eon 
ceming  the  way  of  proceeding,  yet  we  have  the  same  gooi. 
ends  in  general ;  and  by  this  unlucky  fUling  out  we  shall 
be  provoked  to  a  greater  emulation  of  serving  you.  I  must 
beg  you  to  pardon  me  for  writing  singly  to  youv  for  if  I 
wanted  my  r^;bt  hand  yet  I  would  scribble  to  you  with  my 
left  rather  than  n^lect  your  business.' 

A  gas  occurs  in  Marvell's  correspondmice  after  June, 
1661.  He  eppeara  to  have  been  in  Holland  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Lwd  Bellasis,  then  high-steward  of  Hall,  having 
requested  tbe  corporation  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  n 
new  member,  they  wrote  to  Marvell,  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  England  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house. 

About  three  months  after  bis  return  Marvell  again  left 
England  aa  secretary  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  appointed 
ambaasador  extraordinary  to  Russia,  Sweden,  ana  Den- 
mark. Marvell's  acceptance  of  this  appointment  seems  a 
little  at  variance  with  bin  alleged  invariable  reflisal  to  or 
cept  any  mark  of  royal  &vour. 

MamU  was  absent  on  this  embassy  nearly  twd  veajs 
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On  his  return  he  b^an  eoriMpond  with  hisooutitueDts 
•Imost  ever;  post. 

Tbe  fbllowing  ptiM^es  ue  oharacteristie  both  of  the  man 
and  the  timet: — 

'  Not.  14,  1687^Reall7  the  hniineu  of  tbe  House  bath 
been  of  late  ao  earnest  daflj  and  so  bosj,  that  1  have  not 
had  the  time  and  scarce  vigour  left  tne  by  night  to  vrlte  to 
you ;  and  to-day,  because  I  would  not  omit  any  lonjrer,  I 
lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of  this  letter.'  Letter  toMc^or 
<trid  Aldermen  qf  HiiU. 

*  April  14,  1870.— The  king  about  ten  o'clock  took  boat 
with  Lauderdale  only,  and  two  ordinary  sttetid&nts,  and 
rowed  awhile  as  towards  the  bridge ;  but  soon  turned  back 
to  the  Parlt.  Stairs,  and  so  went  up  into  the  House  of  I/irds 
^nd  took  bis  seat.  Almost  all  of  them  were  amazed,  but 
alt  seemed  so,  and  the  duke  of  York  especially  was  ver}' 
much  surprised.  He  told  them  it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed 
ffom  his  ancestors,  to  be  prexent  at  tfaelr  deliberations. 
After  three  or  four  days*  continilanee,  the  lords  were  very 
well  used  to  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  th6  lord-steward 
and  lord-ehamberlain  to  him  to  enquire  when  they  might 
wait  as  an  House  on  him,  to  render  their  humVie  thanks 
fi>r  tbe  honour  be  did  them.  The  hotir  was  appointed  them, 
and  they  thanked  him,  and  he  took  it  well.  The  king  has 
ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them,  and  says,  **  it 
is  better  than  going  to  a  play." '  letter  to  WtUiam  Ram*- 
den,  Esq. 

The  allowing  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II. 

*  The  king  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  prepara- 
tions of  his  neighbours,  demanded  300,000r  for  his  navy 
(though,  in  conclusion,  he  hath  not  sent  out  any),  that  the 
parh'ament  should  pay  his  debts,  which  the  niinisterB  would 
never  particularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,  onr  house 

Eve  several  bills.  You  see  how  ftr  things  were  stretdied 
yond  reason,  there  being  no  satisftetion  bow  those  ^bts 
were  eoutracted;  and  all  men  foreseeing  that  what  was 
given  would  not  be  aji'plied  to  dischar^  the  debts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to  fbur  millions,  but  diverted  as 
fofmeriy.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  number  of  the  con- 
stant courti^  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who  were 
bought  off  for  that  term,  some  at  six,  others  at  ten.  one  at 
Afleeu  thousand  pounds,  in  money;  besides  what  ofBces, 
Istnds,  and  reversions  to  others,  that  it  is  a  mercy  they  gave 
not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England.  Tbe  duke 
of  Buckingham  is  again  140,000f.  in  debt,  and,  by  this 
prorogation,  hi$  creditors  have  time  to  tear  all  bis  lands  in 
{lieces.  The  House  of  Commoiw  baa  hin  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  line,  and  are  grown  extremely  chargeable  to  the 
king  and  odious  to  the  people,  lliey  have  skmed  and 
sea^  10,000/.  a  year  more  to  the  duchess  of  Qevelind. 
who  has  likewise  hear  1 0,000/.  a  vear  ont  of  tbe  new  &rm 
of  the  country  excise  of  beer  and  ale ;  5000/.  a  year  out  of 
the  post-office;  and,  they  say,  tbe  reversion  of  all  the  king's 
Imses ;  t^  reversion  cX  all  places  in  the  custom-house,  the 
green-wax,  and,  indeed,  what  not.  All  promotions,  spiritual 
and  teoiporal,  pass  uhaer  her  Oognizance.' 

In  1673  Marvell  engaged  m  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker  (afterwards  nominated  bishop  of  Oxford  by 
James  IIJ.  The  following  are  a  ffew  of  Parker's  omnions, 
published  in  1670,  in  a  book  entitled  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity.* 
'It  is  better  to  submit  to  the  unreasonable  imimsitions  of 
Nero  and  Caligula  than  to  hazard  the  dissolution  of  the 
state.*  '  Princes  may  with  less  hazard  give  Itber^  to  men's 
vices  dian  to  their  consciences.'  Of  the  different  sects  then 
subsisting  he  held  '  that  tenderness  and  indulgence  to  such 
men  were  to  nOUrish  vipers  in  our  bowels,  and  ,the  most 
sottish  neglect  of  our  ovm  quiet  and  security.* 

MarvelTs  various  pahlieations  were  mostly  of  a  ttrmporary 
interest.  Mr.  Dove  gives  the  following  aroount  of  the  close 
of  bis  career.  '  Marvell  had  now  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  usual  friends  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  the 
heir  presumptive,  James,  duke  of  York,  that  he  was  beset 
on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  even  proceeded  so 
&r  as  to  menace  his  life.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution,  to  appear  seldom  in  public  and  frequently  to 
conceal  tbe  place  of  his  abode;  but  all  his  care  proved  in- 
eflbctual  to  presme  him  from  their  vengeance,  for  he  died 
on  the  16tn  of  Au^st,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  (as  his  eonstiivtion  was  entire 
and  vigorous)  of  having  suffered  under  the  effect  of  poison.' 
(Ld^qir  Andrea  MarvSi^ip.  65,  London,  1832.) 
llaxvdVs  jioweis  as  a  poet  were  not  mffleisnf  to  «Dsnn 


him  lasting  ftme.  Few  or  none  of  bis  poetioal  compcMtbom, 
any  more  than  his  prose,  obtained  a  lasting  popubnity 
Many  of  his  verses,  particularly  the  satirical,  are  defeced 
bv  the  coarseness  of  his  time,  from  wh^  his  contemporary, 
Milton,  is  50  remarkably  five.  Others  dis^y  a  degree  ot 
feeling  and  a  peroeption  of  the  beaotiss  of  nature,  expressed 
with  a  hanhony  of  venification  and  feHeity  of  lantfu^ 
which  not  unfiraiuendy  recall  tbe  '  L'Allegio'  and  'ifPen- 
seroso'of  Milton.  But  Marvell's  verse  ffid  not  posseai 
sufficient  vitality  to  boo  ore  its  continued  existence.  H« 
siiys  of  it  himself,  with  a  sort  of  pxo^ietie  tnitb,  in  ha 
lines  to '  His  Coy  Mistress,'— 

'  Vu  at  my  bMk  I  dirnilitu 
llma's  wattA  aliHtot  wnnteHsrt 

DeMrti  arvB4  etanlty. 
tbf  beamy  ■ball  do  mors  b«  tanS, 
Mor  i«  thy  natUa  wdt  abiU  MHd 
Hy  odhtdiv  tonit* 

Upon  tihe  wbtrie  Andrew  Marvell^  daim  to  be  hoooar^ 
ably  remettibered  is  Ibunded  rather  on  h^  monl  than  his 
intellectnal  qualities.   His  iutelleetnal  merits  are  those  of 

a  wit  and  satirist ;  and  Uiough  in  these  departmenta  coo- 
siderably  above  mediocrity,  and  even  famous  in  faia  day,  he 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  fbr  a  different  fkte  from  that  at 
other  wits  and  satirists  who  are  now  forgotten.  But  the 
degree  in  which  Andrew  Mar\-elt  possessed  that  very  ran 
quality,  political  int^rity,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance and  even  the  revwence  of  afler-ages,  still  greater 
than  is  doe  to  him  as  the  Ariend  and  associate  of  Hilton. 

(Mar^ell's  Wotks,  by  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  with 
his        London,  1776.) 

MARWAR,  a  district  or  division  of  the  provinoe  of 
Ajmeer,  lying  between  24°  35'  and  if  45'  N.  laL.  and  b&- 
twe6n70^2irand76°lS'B.loiig.  Its  greates:^  l«iq[th  fnn 
nortb-eaM  to  soudi-wast  is  310  mtloa.  and  its  mean  braadth 
is  about  ISO  miles.  Tbe  surftee  of  tbe  dutrict  ia  im^ular 
and  mountainous,  rising  towards  the  south;  some  of  tbe 
mountains  in  that  quarter  indicate  by  the  barometer 
vation  of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  European 
fruits  and  shrubs  are  produced  on  their  sninmita.  Tha 
country  contains  many  hill  forts,  and  is  far  tbe  moat  part 
sabject  to  the  rajah  of  Joudpore.  The  population  ia  ]>arf]y 
Mohammedan  and  partly  Hindu;  bnt  t^re  are,  besidca 
these  sects,  many  tribes  uncivilised  people,  who,  by  their 
predatory  habits,  are  frequently  troublesome  to  their  more 
qniet  neighbours.  The  &ilure  of  the  annud  £aU  of  rain  in 
1811,  together  with  the  desolation  occasioned  by  ckiuds  of 
locusts,  produced  a  dreadful  femine  tbrouj^iovt  the  district, 
^nd  drove  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  pn>- 
vinee  of  Gqjerat,  which,  in  tbe  foUowing  year*  also  «pe- 
rienced  a  ftiUnre  of  fain,  and  the  pernio  died  by  tbounnda 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  so  tnat  it  is  nid  scarcdy 
one  in  a  buodrra  ever  returned  to  bis  native  province. 
Marwar  contains  few  towns  of  any  aiie.  Nagor^  in  27* 
a'  N.  lat.  and  73*  S3'  E.  long.,  stands  upon  barren  sand- 
hills, with  scarcely  any  vegetation  within  a  mile  of  its  walls, 
and  it  is  badly  supplied  with  water.  The  only  other  town 
requiring  notice  is  Joudpore,  the  capital  and  the  reaidraiee 
of  the  rajah,  in  26°  18^  N.  lat.  and  73°  5'  E.  long..  This 
country  has  been  so  little  visited  by  Europeans,  that  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  very  scanty.  'The  castle  or 
palace  (tfJondpore  is  said  ttf  be  a  la^  and  very  magnificent 
building.  In  1818,  when  part  of  bis  territory  was  in  the  oe> 
cupationof  the  sovereign  of  Jeypora.  the  rajah  of  Jondptm 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Bi^Iish  government-  under 
which,  ia  ntnm  fer  our  protection,  ha  bound  himself  to 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  10,800i^  and  eng^ed 
to  furnish  a  contingfffirt  of  1500  cavalry.  The  entire  refwnoe 
of  the  district  is  estimated  at  50  lacs  of  rupees  (SOO^OOA/.). 
but  usually  &11b  br  short  of  that  sum. 

Mary  l.,  Qneen  of  England,  was  the  daughta  of 
Henry  VIH.,  by  his  first  wife  Catherine  of  Aragon,  aad  was 
born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  18th  (Burnet  says  19tb)  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1516.  She  was  the  ocdy  one  of  eeveru  ehildren  borne 
by  her  mother  that  hved ;  and  on  this  account,  aooording  to 
Bumet,  and  because  her  father  was  then  'out  of  hopes  of 
more  children,*  be  in  1518  'declared  his  daughter  prinoets 
of  Wales,  and  sent  bar  to  Lndkw  to  bdid  her  court  thm^ 
and  projected  diverB  matohes  ftr  her/  It  was  first  settled 
that  she  should  he  married  to  the  dauphin  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  France,  dated  9th  Nevember,  1518,  whiiA  how* 
ever  was  som  after  brokeo.  Then  was  arranged,  iSai 
Jnn^  ISM,  Oat  her  hi^.^^  I^j^^^^««v»t 
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Ghari«sV.  On  Cbarl«B  deolmtng  to  Ailfll  thi«  bargain, 
nme  overtjirw  of  a  Soottuh  nwrri«g3B  followed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1524.'  Finally,  in  April,  1$27,  it  was  agreed  tlmt  the 
princess  riiould  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  the  Frendi 
king  Franoii,  or  to  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orjeffls ; 
but  before  it  vas  determined  whether  she  should  be  married 
to  the  father  or  the  son,  the  affair  of  her  mother's  divorce, 
implying  hw  own  ill^itimacy,  came  to  be  vgitatedi  apd 
stopped  all  match-making  for  some  years. 

Mary  was  brought  up  from  her  in&ncy  in  a  strong  at- 
tachiiient  to  the  antient  religion,  under  the  care  or  her 
mother,  tnd  Ihrgarat,  counten  of  Salisbury,  the  fjBTect  of 
whose  tDBtruetions  was  not  impaired  by  the  subsequent 
lessons  of  the  learned  Ludovicus  Vires,  who,  thouf^h  some* 
what  inclined  to  the  reformed  opinions,  was  appointed  by 
Henry  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.  After  her  mother's  divorce, 
Mary  was  deprived  of  her  title  of  princess  of  Wales,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Princess  Elixabeth  soon  after  i>he 
cune  into  the  world ;  and  during  all  the  time  that  Anne 
Boleyn  lived.  Maty,  who  dung  to  her  mother's  cause  and 
her  own,  remained  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  her 
latiwr.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  Lord  Herbert.  n»- 
gotiationi  for  dispoeing  of  her  in  marriage  were  twice 
entered  into  by  her  near  relation  the  emperor,  without  her 
ftiher*s  consmt  having  been  asked;  in  1633  he  offered  bw 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  in  1S35  to  her  old  suitor  the 
dauphin.  Buit  immediatelr  after  ti»  execution  of  Queen 
Anne  in  lfi36,  a  reoonoilement  took  place  between  Henry 
and  his  eldect  daughter.  wh<^  with  great  reluctance,  was  now 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  formal  acknowledgement  both  of 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  supremacy— utterly  refusing  'the 
bishop  of  Bome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdic- 
tion within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped'— and  of  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage  of  ber  &ther  and  mother,  which 
die  declared  was  '  by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous 
and  unlawfol.'  (See  the  'Confession of  me.  the  Lady  Mary.* 
as  printed  by  Burnet,  'Hist.  Ref.,'  from  the  original,  'all 
written  with  her  own  hand.*)  By  the  new  act  of  suecession 
however,  passed  this  year,  she  was  again,  as  well  as  her 
sister  Blizabeth,  declared  iUegitimate,  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  claiming  the  inharitance  of  the  crown  aa  the  king*4 
lawfhl  heir  by  lineal  descent  While  was  thus  circum- 
stanoed,  'exwudedr'  Lnd  Herbert  expresses  it,  *J>y  actof 
pariiament  iVom  all  claim  to  the  succession  except  such  as 
the  king  sludl  give  her'  by  the  powers  reserved  to  him  of 
nominating  his  own  successor  after  failure  of  the  issue  of 
Queen  Jane,  or  of  any  other  queen  whom  he  mi^t  after- 
wards marry,  she  was  in  1538  o&red  to  Don  Louis,  jvince 
of  Portugal,  and  the  next  year  to  William,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves.  Meanwhile  continuing  to  yield  an  outward  con- 
formity to  all  ber  father's  papricious  movements  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  she  so  far  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
fkvour,  that  in  the  new  act  of  succession,  pasKd  in  1544, 
the  inheritance  to  the  crown  was  expresidy  toeured  to  her 
next  after  her  brother  Bdward  and  hu  heirs,  and  any  issne 
the  king  might  have  b^  hit  then  wife  Ctitheriiw  Parr. 

Mary^t  eomplianoe  with  the  innovations  in  rdigitm  in  her 
fiither's  time  bad  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  w  self- 
interest;  and' when,  after  the  aeceasion  of  her  brother,  bis 
ministers  proceeded  to  place  the  whole  doctrine,  as  well  as 
discipline,  of  the  national  church  upon  a  new  foundation, 
she  openly  refused  to  go  along  with  them ;  nor  could  all 
their  peniuasions  and  threats,  aided  by  those  of  her  brother 
himself,  move  ber  fhim  her  ground.  Full  details  of  the 
various  attempts  that  were  made  to  prevail  upon  her  may 
be  found  in  Burnet's  'History.*  and  in  King  Edward's 
'Journal.'  Mention  is  made  in  the  latter,  under  date  of 
April,  1549,  a  demand  for  the  band  of  the  Lady  Mary 
by  the  duke  <tf  Brunswick,  who  was  informed  by  the  council 
that  *  there  was  talk  for  her  marriage  with  the  inftnt  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  should  have  answer.* 
About  the  same  time  it  ii  noted  that 'whereas  the  em- 
peror's ambassador  desired  leave,  by  letters  patents,  that 
my  Lady  Man  might  have  mass,  it  was  denied  him.'  On 
th»  18th  of  lurch  of  the  following  year,  the  king  writes: 
'The  Lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at  Westminster, 
where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called,  with  ipy  council, 
into  a  chamber;  where  was  declared  bow  long  I  had  suf- 
fered her  mass,  in  hope  of  ber  reconciliation,  and  how  now 
being  no  hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,  except  I 
saw  some  short  amendment,  I  could  not  bear  it.  She  an- 
swered, that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  her  faith  she  would 
aot  change,  nor  disiambla  ber  opinim  with  cantrary  iouigL 


It  was  said,  I  constrained  not  }ier  ftjth,  bpt  wished  ber  not 
as  a  king  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject  to  obey;  and  that  h^r 
exw^ple  might  breed  too  much  inconvenience.'  In  Host 
throughout  this  reign  the  princess  Mary  was  the  centre  of 
the  intrigues  of  theCatbolic  party,  and  the  hope  of  her  suo- 
oesfiioD  th^ir  n^ain  strength  ^nd  support  In  ttie  summer  of 
this  same  year  a  project  was  entered  into  by  her  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  for  removing  her  from  England,  where 
her  faith  at  least,  if  not  ber  person,  was  probi^ily  supposed 
to  be  in  some  danger.  On  the  29th  of  August,  her  broiher 
writes:  'Certain  pinnaces  were  prepared  to  see  that  there 
should  be  no  oonveyanoe  over  sea  of  theLadvlCary  secretly 
done-  ap|>ointed  that  the  lord  dianceUor,  tord  cham- 
berlain, ibfi  vice-chamberlain,  and  the  secretary  Petre 
should  se$  by  all  means  they  could  whether  she  used  the 
mass;  and  if  she  did,  that  the  laws  should  be  executed  on 
her  chaplains.' 

Mary  s  0rip  adherence  to  the  Roman  faith  finally  induced 
Edward,  upder  the  interested  advice  of  his  minister  North- 
umberland, to  attempt  at  the  close  of  bis  life  to  exclude 
her  fmm  the  succession,  and  to  make  over  the  crown  by 
will  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  act  which  was  certainlv 
without  any  shadow  of  legal  f(»Y;e.  [EdwabdVL]  Althougfi 
Lady  Jane  however  was  actually  proclaimed,  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  mad^  to  the  accession  of  Msry,  the  conir 
mwcement  of  whose  r^n  accordingly  is  dated  from  the 
6th  of  July,  155S,  the  day  of  her  brother's  death.  {pwT. 
Laut  jAlf  b.] 

Mary  was  scarcely  seated  on  tbe  thronp  when  she  pr^ 
ceeded  to  re-esteblish  the  antient  religion.  In  tbe  coarse 
of  tbe  month  of  August,  Bonner.  Gardiner,  and  tbr^  other 
bishops,  who  had  been  deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the 
late  reign,  were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  the  mass  b^n 
again  to  be  celebrated  m  m^ny  <^urches.  In  the  following 
month  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Latimer  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  and  in  November  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  repealing  all  the  acts,  nine  in  number,  re- 
lating to  religion,  that  had  been  pass^  in  the  late  reigp, 
and  replacing  the  churdi  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had 
stood  at  the  death  of  Henry  injl.  These  measures,  and 
the  other  indications  given  by  the  court  of  a  determination 
to  be  oompletely  reconciled  with  Rome,  were  followed  by 
the  insurrection,  commonly  kuowu  as  ihat  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Wyatt,  it*  principal  leader,  which  broke  out  in  tbe  ei^  of 
January,  \i54,  but  was  in  a  few  days  ebctually  put  down ; 
its  Suppression  being  signalised  by  the  executions  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  of  hvx  father  the  duke  of  Suffotk.  and  finally,  of 
Wyatt  bimseU: 

On  tbe  35th  of  July,  Mary  was  married  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Winchester  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  afterwards 
Philip  II.,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  j  and  tbe  re- 
union with  Rome  was  speedily  completed  by  a  parliament 
which  assembled  in  tbe  banning  of  November,  and  wbi<^ 
paiaed  aote  repealing  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  who 
immediately  after  arrived  in  England  with  the  dignitv 
papnl  legate,  restoring  the  authority  of  tbe  pope,  r^eung 
all  laws  made  agtunst  the  see  of  Borne  since  the  20^  of 
Henry  VIII.,  reviving  the  antient  statutes  against  heresy, 
and  in  short  re-establishing  the  whole  national  s)'stem  of 
religious  policy  as  it  bad  existed  previous  to  tbe  flr^t  innova- 
tions made  by  Henry  VHI.  By  one  of  the  acts  o£  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  also  Philip  was  authorised  to  tako  tbe 
title  of  king  of  England  during  tbe  queen's  life.  All  these 
acts  appear  to  have  been  pa«ed  with  scarcely  any  debate 
or  opposition  in  either  house,  except  ooeanoooUj  upon 
mere  pointo  of  detail  and  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  tha  reign  of  Mary  is  occu- 
pied dkieflv  with  the  sanguinary  perseeutions  of  the  adhe- 
roia  to  the  reformed  doctrinea.  I'be  Protestant  writers 
reckon  that  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  viotimt  perished 
at  the  itake,  from  the  4th  of  February,  1559,  on  which  day 
John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  Smithfleld,  to  the  loth  of  No- 
vember, 1558,  when  the  last  taOo-da-fi  of  the  reign  took 
place  by  the  execution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men 
and  two  women  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that 
after  expunging  from  the  Protestant  lists '  the  names  of  all 
who  were  condemned  as  felons  or  traiton^  or  who  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds,  or  who  survived  the  publication  ot 
their  martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  nave 
been  sent  to  tbe  steke  by  the  reformed  preUtes  tbeoiselves, 
had  th^  been  in  possession  of  tbe  powcv,'  and  making 
erety  other  reaaonaUe  sllowance.  itwiu^till  be^md'thu 
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m  th«  ipaee  of  fbor  yean  almost  two  hundred  penons  pe- 
riihed  in  the  flames  for  religioiia  opinion/  Among  the 
most  distinguished  sufferers  were  Hooper  bishop  of  Glou- 
(lester,  Perrarof  St.  Davkl's,  Latimer  of  W<»eester,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester  and  lora  chaneellor,  was  Mary*s 
chief  minister  till  his  death  in  Norember,  XbSi,  after  which 
the  direetion  of  aftin  ftU  nostty  into  the  haadsof  cardinal 
Pole,  who  after  Cnminer^  deposioon  was  made  udibiihop  of 
Canterbury;  hut  the  notorious  Bounec  Ridley's  successor 
in  the  see  of  London,  has  the  credit  ^  having  been  the 
principal  instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, so  fiur  from  contributing  to  put  down  the  reformed 
doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a  greater  efbct  in  disgusting 
the  nation  with  the  resumed  ehnrch  than  nil  other  causes 
together. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  new  opinions  in  religion  were 
thus  attempted  to  be  extinguished  by  committing  the 
bodies  of  those  who  believed  in  them  to  the  flames,  the 
queen  gave  a  flirther  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  own  faith 
by  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  flist-fhiits,  with 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  ti&es  that  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  io  the  times  of  her  hiber  and  brother. 
She  also  re  established  several  of  the  old  rdigious  houses, 
and  endowed  them  as  Uberally  as  her  means  enabled  her. 

Tired  both  of  the  country  and  of  his  wife,  Philip  left 
EngUnd,  in  the  begmning  of  September,  155S,  and  con- 
tinued absent  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  bond 
however  by  which  this  marriage  attached  the  English  court 
to  Spain  and  the  Empire  remained  the  same  as  evear ;  and 
when,  after  a  short  cessation  of  boatilitiea,  war  recommenced 
in  the  spning  of  I5$7  between  Spain  and  France,  Mary  was 
prevaileid  upon  to  join  the  former  against  the  latter  power. 
The  principal  consequence  of  this  step,  in  so  for  as  this 
country  was  concerned,  was  the  loss  of  the  only  remaining 
Bnglish  continental  poesession,  the  town  and  territory  of 
Oalais,  which  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  January, 
1508.  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  Tlut  event*  whieh  was 
r^{arded  as  a  national  di^T>ce  worse  than  any  mere  lots, 
excited  the  bitterest  feelings  of  dissatisfliction  with  the 
pcili^  of  the  court ;  and  Mary  herself  is  said  never  to  have 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Some  ineffectual  efforts  were 
made  to  retaliate  upon  France  by  foree  of  arms ;  but  st  last 
nc^tiations  for  a  peace  between  the  three  belligerent 
powers  were  opened  at  Gambray,  in  the  midst  of  which 
queen  Mary  died,  worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, on  the  1 7tb  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty  third  year 
of  ner  a^e  and  the  sixth  of  her  reigtt  She  is  affirmed  to 
have  said  on  her  deathbed,  that  if  her  breast  should  be 
opened  after  her  decease,  Calais  would  be  found  to  be  written 
on  her  heart  Haiy  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  her  half-suter  Elisabeth.  pELKABXTa.] 

MARY  STUART,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the 
7th  of  December.  1 542.  She  was  the  third  ^ild  of  king 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  his  wife  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  previously  borne 
her  husband  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  in  infency.  A 
report  prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likely  to  live ;  but 
being  unswaddled  by  her  nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  anxious 
mother,  in  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  court  that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had 
seen  of  her  age.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  fkther  lay  sick 
in  the  palace  of  Falkland ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  he  expired,  at  the  earl^  age  of  thirty,  his  death  being 
hastened  by  distress  of  mmd  occasional  by  the  defeats 
which  his  noUea  had  sustained  at  Fala  and  Solway  Mobb. 
James  was  naturally  a  person  of  considerable  energy  and 
vicDur  both  of  mind  and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he 
fen  into  a  state  of  listtessness  and  d^ponden<7,  and  after  his 
deeeose  it  was  found  that  he  bad  made  no  provision  fbr  the 
care  of  the  infant  princess,  or  for  the  administration  of  the 
government.  The  ambitious  Beatoun  seized  this  opportu- 
nity, and  producing  a  testament  which  he  pretended  was 
that  of  the  late  king,  immediately  assumed  the  office  and 
title  of  regent  The  fhiud  was  soon  discovered;  but  by 
the  baste  and  imprudence  of  the  regent  Arran  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage  agreed  to  between 
his  son  and  the  young  queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence 
in  the  country ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  IS43,  Mary 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop,  who  was  also  Immediately 
afterwavds  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
He  had  even  the  address  to  win  over  the  regent  Arran  to 
lUaviews, both  politiral  and  religious;  uul  thus  Uie  French 


or  Roman  Catbohc  party  obtamed  the  ascendaney.  The  first 
two  years  of  Mary  s  lira  were  spent  at  linlitligow,  in  the 
royal  palace  of  wluch  she  was  bom ;  she  was  then  removed 
to  Stirling  castle ;  and  when  the  disputes  of  parties  in  tns 
country  rendoed  this  a  somewhat  dangerotu  residence,  she 
was  carried  to  Inchmahome,  a  sequestered  island  in  the 
kke  of  Monteith,  where  she  remained  about  two  years.  In 
the  meantimt  a  tre*^  of  mwrriage  had  been  oondudad 
between  her  and  the  dauphin  Frucu;  and  in  toma  of  tba 
tfeaQr  it  waa  neolved  she  ahould  be  lent  into  nance  to  be 
edneated  at  the  F^di  oourt,  imtil  the  nsptiala  eonld  b* 
Btdemnized.  Accordingly  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age  the 
was  taken  to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was  put  on  boud  the 
French  fleet;  and  setting  sail  towards  the  end  of  July,  1548^ 
she  was,  tftet  a  tempestuous  voyage,  landed  on  the  14th  ai 
Auguit  at  Brest,  whence  she  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to 
the  palace  at  St  Germaine-en-Lave.  At  every  town  in  her 
pn^ress  she  was  reoeived  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
royal  rank,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  joy  the  priMOs 
were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  set  free. 

Soon  aiter  mr  arrival  at  her  destination  Mary  was  placed 
with  the  French  king's  own  daughters  in  one  of  the  first 
oonvents  of  the  kiuMom,  when  she  made  aueh  rapid  pn»- 
grese  in  the  aoqniaUioa  of  the  literattire  and  acoompfidi- 
menti  of  the  age^  that  when  visiting  her  in  the  end  m  th* 
year  1550,  her  niother,  Maty  of  Guise,  with  her  Scottiah 
attendants,  burst  into  tears  of  joy.  She  did  not  however 
remain  long  in  this  situation.  Perceiving  the  bent  of  her 
mind  to  the  society  and  occupations  of  a  nunnery,  whicfa 
did  not  accord  with  the  ambitious  projects  entertained  hj 
her  uncles  of  Lorraine,  they  soon  brought  her  to  the 
court,  which,  as  Robertson  observes,  was  one  of  the 
politest  but  most  corrupt  in  Europe.  Here  Mary  became 
the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpassing  the  most  accomplished  in 
the  elegance  and  fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace  aud 
liveliness  of  her  moremeuts,  and  the  charm  of  ner  whole 
manner  and  behaviour.  The  youthful  Francia,  to  whom  she 
ms  betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be  united  in  mdkwk,  wai 
about  her  own  age,  and  they  had  been  playmates  trom  enriy 
years:  there  appears  also  to  have  grown  up  a  mutual  aflte- 
tion  between  tnem ;  but  the  dauphin  had  little  of  her  vin- 
citf,  uid  was  altogether  considerably  her  inferior  both  ia 
mental  endowments  and  personal  appearance.  The  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  April.  I&58,  waa 
celebrated  with  great  pomp;  and  when  the  dauphin,  taking 
a  ring  from  his  finger,  presented  it  to  the  cardinal  Bonrtaim, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  who,  pronouncing  the  benedictioD, 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  the  lovely  and  youthftil  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedral  rung  with  the  ahonts  and 
congratulations  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

Too  solunnities  being  overi  the  raanied  pair  returad  to 
one  of  their  princely  retraato  fttr  the  summer ;  but  that 
season  was  bwdly  gone  when,  a  vaeannr  having  ooeurred  «■ 
the  throne  of  Engmnd  by  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  dainn 
were  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scots  throu^  her 
grandmother,  who  was  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII. 
of  England ;  and  notwithstanding  Elizabeth  had  ascended 
the  throne,  and  was,  like  her  sister  Mary  (both  daughlen 
of  King  Henry  VIII.),  queen  both  de  /aeto  and  by  the 
dedaration  of  the  parliament  of  England,  yet  this  cfaum 
for  the  Scottish  princess  was  made  and  continued  to  be 
uiged  with  great  pertinacity  by  her  ambitions  uncles  the 

Srinces  of  Lorraine.  On  every  occasion  on  whidi  the 
auphin  and  dauphiness  appeared  in  public,  they  were 
ostentatiously  greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  England; 
the  English  arms  were  engraved  upon  their  plate,  oa- 
bniderM  on  their  banners,  and  painted  <m  their  furnitara ; 
and  Mary^s  own  fevourite  device  at  the  time  waa.  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto  AUmiqm 
moratur,  meaning  that  of  England.  Homn  II.  died  in 
July,  1359,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Francis  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims.  Mary  was  now  at  the  height 
of  her  splendour;  it  was  doomed  however  to  be  only  of 
short  continuance.  In  June,  1560,  her  mother  died;  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  her  husband,  who  had  been 
wasting  away  for  some  months,  expired.  By  this  latter 
event,  Catherine  de'  Medici  rose  again  into  power  in  the 
French  court,  and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  being  second 
where  she  had  been  the  flra^  immediately  determined  on 
quitting  France  and  returning  to  her  native  eountiy. 
The  queen  of  En^^and  however  interposed ;  and  becams 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  Bnglish  thnnr 
reftwd  to  grant  her  a  free  passag^.4reing  nwved  to 
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pwoe  of  iiMwanesy  not  less  perhaps  by  envy  than  by 
jeftlousy.  Mary  notwithstandia^  resolved  to  go,  and  at 
leogtb,  after  repeated  delays,  still  Imgering  oa  the  soil  where 
fortune  had  smiled  upon  ber,  she  reached  Calais.  Here 
she  hade  adieu  to  her  attendants,  and  sailed  for  Sootlaod; 
but  as  long  as  the  French  coast  remained  in  view,  she  con- 
tinued involuDtai-ily  to  exf^laim.  *  Farewell,  France!  Fare- 
well,  beloved  country  !  *  She  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th 
August,  156),  in  the  19tb  year  of  her  age,  and  after  an 
absence  from  Scotland  of  nearly  13  years.  She  was  now,  in 
the  language  of  Robertson, '  a  stranser  to  her  subjects,  with- 
out experience,  without  allies,  and  umost  without  a  fnend.* 
A  great  change  had  taken  plaoe  in  ScoUuid  since 
Mary  was  last  in  the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  xoU* 
eion  was  then  snpieme;  and  under  the  direction  of  cardinal 
Beatoun  the  Romish  cleigy  displayed  a  fleroeneu  of  into- 
lerance which  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  xxtUx 
extirpation  of  every  seed  of  dissent  and  reform.  The  same 
causes  however  which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  gave 
strength  also,  though  more  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  at  length,  after  the  repealed  losses  of  Floddon 
ana  Fala,  and  SoTway  Moss  and  Pinkey, — which,  by  the 
fall  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom,  brought  all  classes  withm  the  influence  of  public 
events, — the  ene^es,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  entire 
nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
reformer  Knox  expended  themselves  with  the  'iury  of 
awakened  indignation  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  the  antient 
religion.  The  work  of  destruction  was  just  completed,  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  when  Ma^  returned  to  her  native 
land.  She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  had  been  taught 
in  France  to  shrink  at  the  avowal  of  Protestant  opinions : 
ber  habits  and  sentiments  were  therefore  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  ber  subjects ;  and,  nurtured  iu  the  lap  of  ease, 
she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  shock  which  was  inevi- 
tably to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among  them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival  she 
commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  uproar 
ensued,  the  servants  of  the  chapel  were  insulted  ai^  abused, 
and  had  not  some  of  the  lav  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party 
interposed,  the  riot  might  have  become  general.  The  next 
Sunoay  Knox  had  a  thundering  swmon  against  idolatry,  and 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass 
was.  in  his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten  Uiousand 
armed  men.  Upon  this.  Mary  sent  for  the  reformer,  desir- 
ing to  have  an  interview  with  him.  The  interview  took 
place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  from  a  like 
cause ;  hut  the  only  result  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more 
plainly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one  of  these  fruit- 
less  conferences  the  young  queen  was'  bathed  in  tears 
before  his  stem  rebukeit.  Her  youth  however,  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  her  affabiUty,  interested  many  in 
her  fovour ;  and  as  she  had  from  the  first  continued  the, 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the  graeral 
peaee  of  the  county  remained  unbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  populu  &vour  whioh  she  had 
won,  appeared  in  the  drcumstanoes  aUending  her  marriage 
with  Dsmley.  Various  proposals  had  been  made  to  ber 
from  different  quarters;  hut  at  length  she  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  B  foreign  alliance,  and  ber  affections  became 
fixed  on  ber  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley.  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox,  to  whom  she  was  united 
on  Sunday,  29th  July,  1565,  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
being  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-bouse,  accora- 
ing  to  thorites  of  the  Romish  church.  Whether  the  queen 
bad  any  right  to  choose  a  husband  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, was  in  that  ajie,  as  Robertson  observes,  a  matter 
of  some  dispute ;  hut  that  she  had  no  right  to  nonfor  upon 
him,  by  her  private  authority,  the  title  and  dignity  of  king, 
or  by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  the  charaeter 
of  a  sovereign,  was  beyondall  doubt:  yet  so  entirely  did  she 
possess  the  favoutable  regard  of  the  nation,  that  notwith- 
standing the  clamours  of  the  malecontents,  her  conduct  in 
this  respect  produced  no  symptom  of  general  dissatisfaction. 
^10  queen's  marriage  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  jealous  eye  had  never  been  withdrawn 
from  her  rival.  Knox  also  did  not  took  favourably  on  it. 
Nevertheless  the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran  decidedly 
in  Mary's  favour,  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  her  affairs  began  to  wask  some  change 
in  &TOUX  of  her  religion. 


This  popularity  however  was  the  result  of  odventitiout 

circnmstances  only.  There  existed  no  real  sympathy  oi 
opinion  between  Mary  and  the  great  body  of  her  people ; 
and  whatever  led  to  the  manifestation  of  her  religious  wn- 
timents  dissolved  in  the  same  degree  the  &scination  whick 
her  other  qualities  bad  created.  It  is  in  this  way  we  may 
account  for  the  assistance  given  to  Damley  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Rizzio— an  attendant  on  Mary,  who  seems  to 
have  come  in  place  of  Chatelard.  Tba  latter  was  a  French 
poet  who  sailed  in  Mary's  retinue  when  she  came  over 
from  the  Continent ;  and  having  gained  the  queen's  atten- 
tion by  his  poetical  effusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  foolish  attachment  for  her,  to  a  boldness  and 
audacity  of  behavionr  which  demanded  at  last  the  inter- 
position of  the  law,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  came  to  Edinbuij{fa  in  the 
train  of  the  ambassador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  before 
Chatelard's  execution.  He  was  skilled  in  music,  had  a 
polished  and  ready  wit,  and.  like  Chatelard,  wrote  with 
ease  in  French  and  Italian.  His  first  employment  at  court 
was  in  his  character  of  a  musician ;  but  Mary  soon  advanced 
him  to  be  her  Fren6h  secretary ;  and  in  this  situation  he 
was  conceived  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  queen  which 
was  equally  hateful  to  Damley  and  the  Reformers,  though 
on  very  different  grounds.  Both  therefore  concurred  in 
bis  destruction,  ana  hb  was  assassinated  accordingly.  Dam- 
ley afterwards  disclaimed  all  concern  in  the  conspiracy ; 
but  it  was  plain  the  queen  did  not  believe  and  could  not 
forgive  him;  and  having  but  few  quidities  to  secure  her 
regard,  her  growing  contempt  of  him  terminated  in  disgust 
In  the  mean  time  the  well-known  earl  of  Bothwdl  was 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  at  length  no 
business  was  concluded,  no  grace  bestowed,  without  his 
assent  and  participatioo.  Meanwhile  also  Mary  bore  a 
son  to  Damley ;  and  after  great  preparations  for  the  even^ 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  performed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  Damley  himself  was 
soon  after  seized  with  the  smallpox,  or  some  dangerous  dis- 
temper, the  nature  and  cause  of  which  are  not  very  clear. 
He  was  at  Glasgow  when  he  was  taken  ill,  having  retired 
thither  to  his  ihther  somewhat  hastily  and  unexpectedly 
Mary  was  not  with  him,  nor  did  she  visit  him  f<n-  a  fort- 
night After  a  abort  stay  thev  returned  to  Edinburgh 
together,  when  Damley  was  looged,  not  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  as  heretofore,  but  in  toe  house  of  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itself  in  an  open  and  solitary 
part  of  the  town.  Ten  £iys  after,  the  house  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder,  an^  Damley  and  his  servants  buried  in  the 
ruins.  Whether  Mary  knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not 
certain,  and  different  views  of  the  circumstances  have  been 
taken  by  different  historians.  The  author  of  the  bcvrid  deed 
was  Bothwell,  and  the  public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his 
reprobation.  Bothwell  was  brought  before  the  privy-council 
for  the  crime;  but  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
notice,  Lennox,  his  accuser,  did  not  appear.  The  trial 
neverthelos  iwooeeded,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ; 
for,  without  a  single  witness  being  examined,  Bothwell  was 
aoauitted.  He  was  upon  this  not  only  continued  in  all  his 
influence  and  employments,  but  he  actually  attained  the 
great  end  which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpetration  of  the 
foul  act.  This  was  no  other  than  to  marry  the  c^ueen  her- 
self, which  he  did  in  three  months  ailer;  havmg  in  the 
interval  met  the  queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner  to  bis 
castle  of  Dunhar,  and  also  raised  a  process  of  divorce  against 
the  lady  Bothwell,  his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity, 
and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause  just  nine  days  before  the 
marriage.  Before  the  marriage,  also,  Mary  created  Both- 
well  duke  of  Orkney ;  and  the  marriage  itself  was  solem- 
nized at  Holyrood-house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  according  to  the  forms  both  of  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  religuns.  [Bothvbll.] 

Publio  ind^oation  couM  no  longer  be  restrained.  The 
noUes  rose  against  Bothwell  and  Maiy,  who  fled  before 
an  armed  and  indignant  people  from  fortress  to  fortress. 
At  length,  after  they  had  collected  some  followers,  a  pitched 
battle  near  Carbery  Hill  was  about  to  ensue,  when  Mary 
abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
subjects.  They  conducted  her  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of 'Xiochleven,  where,  as  she  still  per- 
sisted to  regard  Bothwell  as  lier  husband,  it  was  determmed 
she  should  at  once  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  prince  her  sou 
James  Instruments  of  abdication  to  that  effect  were 
aocordingly  prepared,  and  ^1^  ^vaB.^^t  jast_£Qnstnuuca  to 
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■flbt  her  nature  to  them;  upon  vhich  the  prioce  wu 
K^enmlf  erownied  at  Stirling,  2gth  July,  1567,  vben  little 
more  than  a  yetr  old.  Marj  continued  a  prisoner  at  Loch- 
leren ;  but  hy  the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than  tvelve  months 
she  effected  her  escape,  and  collected  a  considerable 
army.  The  battle  of  Langside  ensued,  where  she  was  com- 
pletely routed;  upon  which  she  fled  towards  Galloway,  and 
thence  paued  into  England,  hopin;^  to  secure  the  favour  of* 
Elisabeth.  In  this  however  she  was  mistaken.  Elizabeth 
refused  her  an  audience,  hiit  declared  her  resdinesa  to  act 
as  umpire  between  her  and  her  sabjects.  Mary  would  not 
jririd  to  thii,  or  consent  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  queen  of  Scotland.  The  eoinequence  was,  tnM. 
beine  now  in  the  hands  of  her  great  rival,  Elizabeth  con- 
trtvra  to  detun  her  a  captive  in  her  dominions  tfll  the 
end  of  the  year  1 586, — a  period  of  about  nineteen  year*, — 
when  she  was  accused  of  being  accessary  to  Babtngton's 
conspiracy  against  the  queen  of  England.  To  try  this 
accusation  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
Mary  refused  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.  *I  came  into 
the  kingdom,*  she  said,  *  an  independent  soverei^,  to  im- 
plore the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject  myself  to  her 
authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  past  misfortunes, 
or  so  intimidated  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing unbecoming  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  di^raoe  the 
ancestors  tn/ia  whom  I  tun  descended,  or  the  son  to  whom 
I  leave  mv  throne.  If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  atone  can 
try  me:  tney  are  my  peers;  and  the  queen  of  England's 
subjects,  homver  noble,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrivid  in  this  kingdom  I  have  been  confined 
as  a  prisoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  me  protection  .  let 
diem  not  be  perverted  now,  to  take  away  my  life.'  Deluded 
however  by  the  pretext  that  she  would  thus  vindicate  her 
character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried.  The  commission 
accordingly  proceeded  :  Mary  was  condemned,  and,  on 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  beheaded  at  Fotber- 
ingay  castle,  in  the  4!ith  year  of  her  age.  When  about 
to  ent«-  the  great  hall  which  was  prepared  tor  her  exe- 
cution, she  was  allowed  to  stop  and  take  farewell  of 
the  master  oi  her  housebdid.  Sir  Andrew  MelTille,  whom 
her  keepers  had  not  suffered  to  come  into  her  presence 
tac  some  weeks  before.  Melville  kissed  her  hand,  and 
kneeling  down  before  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared 
this  was  the  heaviest  hour  of  his  life.  *  Not  so  to  me,' 
said  Mary :  '  I  now  feel,  my  good  Melville,  that  all  this 
world  is  vanity.  When  you  speak  of  me  hereafter,  say  that 
I  di^  firm  in  my  faith,  willing  to  forgive  my  enemies,  con- 
scious that  I  never  disgraced  my  native  country,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  thought  that  I  had  always  been  true  to  France, 
the  land  of  my  happiest  years.  Tell  my  son — ,'  and  here 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  overcome  by  her  feetinp 
when  she  thought  of  her  only  child,  the  son  of  whom  she 
had  been  so  proud  in  his  infancy,  and  whom  she  still  loved 
notwithstanding  his  coldness  and  ingratitude, — 'Tell  my 
ion,  I  thought  of  him  in  my  last  moments,  and  that  I  said  I 
never  yieldoi.  by  word  or  deed,  to  aught  that  might  lead  to 
his  prejudice:  tell  him  to  remember  his  unfortunate  parent; 
and  may  he  he  a  thousand  times  more  happy  and  prosperous 
than  she  ever  was.'  [Elizabbtr  ;  Jahss  I.  of  England.] 
She  died  professing  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  to  her  adherence  to  which  many  of  her 
miseries  may  be  traced. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  Mary,  and  the  love- 
letters,  &e.  which  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  Bothweli, 
we  must  refer  to  the  writers,  who  have  minutely  discussed 
the  events  of  Mary's  lifs.  These  writers  are  not  few  in 
number,  from  the  time  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  bn  the  one 
hand,  and  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  on  the  other,  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  Mr.  TyUer*fl  *  History  of  Soitland'  is  in 
course  of  issuing  from  Oie  ^ress.  We  may  notice  howerer 
Jebb's  works  on  the  subject,  Anderson  s  '  Colleetions,' 
Qoodall's  *  Examination,'  Tytler^s  '  Enquiry,'  Whittaker, 
Laing,  and  Chalmers,  and  the  *  Life  of  Mary,*  by  Henry 
Glassford  Belt,  which  forms  vol.  24  of  Constable's  *  Mis- 
cellany.' 

MARY,  wife  of  William  III.  [William  III.] 
MARYBOROUGH.  [Qotkn  s  Coijntt.] 
MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, lies  between  38°  3'  and  39"  42'  N.  lat.  and  75°  10'  and 
79°  25'  W.  long.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  rivo'.  That  portion  which 
IS  eastof  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  southby  Virginia  for  15 
miles ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whieh  washes  its 


shores  for  35  miles ;  and  by  the  state  of  Delawire,  vhkk 
extends  36  miles  along  its  northern  and  91  toilee  along  iU 
eastern  boundary.  Pennsylvania  forms  the  whole  nonhnn 
boundary  of  this  state,  for  200  miles,  along  the  parallel  of 
39"  42'.  The  western  portion  of  Maryland  is  divided  bm 
Tirginia  by  a  straight  line  running  north  and  south  fci 
about  36  miles,  whfch  constitutes  the  western  bouodaiy-Bue 
of  Matylaod.   On  the  south,  where  it  also  borders  on  Vir- 

E'nia.  the  Potomac  rivsr,  with  its  numerous  windiogg  and 
rge  astuaiT,  forms  the  boundary-line  for  320  miles.  The 
Burfkce  is  caunilated  to  be  1 0,000  square  miles,  or  someTUt 
leas  than  double  the  area  of  Yorksnire. 

Bur/ace  and  SM/.— The  country  east  of  C%esapeske  ^ 
has  a  level  surface  as  &r  north  as  <3wstcr  Bay,  wbise  it 
begins  to  be  undulating,  and  towards  the  boundary  of  F^nn- 
sylvania  isolated  hilts  make  their  appearance.  The  sc^  is  ge- 
nerally thin  and  sandy,  but  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Along 
the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake  Bay  manh; 
tracts  of  some  extent  occur.  The  largest  is  the  Qfma 
Swamp,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Sinepuxent  Baj,  ■ 
'rAiallow  arm  of  the  sea,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  ridge 
of  low  sand-bills,  which  nowever  are  intersected  by  some 
channels  which  form  a  communication  between  the  bay  and 
the  ocean.  Orpress  Swamp  partly  bdonra  to  Delaware  and 
Is  wooded.  Along  the  eastern  «de  of  Ghoqieike 
several  indentations  oceur,  forming  harbours  fbr  veisdi  a 
moderate  site,  as  Pocomoke  Bay,  Fishing  Bay,  Chovtiok 
Bay,  and  Chester  Bay.  There  are  also  several  ishnds  k- 
longing  to  Maryland  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which  tbe 
largest  is  Kent  Island. 

The  country  on  Uie  opposite  shore  of  Chesapeake  Baf  ii 
of  the  same  description,  hut  rather  less  fertile,  its  sui&ee 
being  mostly  composed  of  a  quartzose  sand,  without  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  clay  to  render  it  productive.  But  tli«e 
are  some  productive  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  as  in  tlw 
neighbourhood  of  Annapolis.  North  of  the  river  Patapsco 
the  country  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  undulating,  and 
possessed  of  a  greater  degree  of  natural  fertility.  Abont 
twenty  miles  from  the  shore  the  country  rises  into  bilk, 
which  extend  westward  to  tbe  foot  of  the  Blae  Ridge,  > 
part  of  the  Appalaohian  range,  a  ^tanee  of  sbout  firtj 
miles.  In  this  hilly  tract  the  fertility  of  tbe  soil  rsrici 
greatly  ;  the  extremes  of  fertility  and  sterili^are  ftequently 
found  in  a  very  limited  space.  The  country  west  of  77°  3r 
W.  long,  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  from  south  to 
north  by  six  or  seven  of  the  ranges  wbich  compose  tbe 
Appalachian  system.  The  valleys  wbich  are  enclosed  bjr 
these  ridges  are  generally  wide  and  fertile ;  they  are  front 
500  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  langa 
themselves  are  rather  narrow,  but  they  rise  to  an  eleratioa 
of  from  2000  to  2500  feeL 

Riven. — The  Potomac  rises  within  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  with  two  branches :  the  northern  branch  rises 
in  39°  12'  N.  lat,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Backboot 
Range,  and  runs  in  a  valley  in  a  nortn-eastem  direeiiaD 
thirty  miles,  when  it  suddenly  turns  sondi-east,  and  hreda 
through  two  ehains  of  mountains  in  about  ten  mUei  of  ib 
course ;  it  then  runs  again  north-east  to  Cumberland,  and 
has  a  course  of  twenty  miles  in  a  valley;  defleciine 
again  to  the  south-east,  it  traverses  a  mountain  range,  un 
twenty  miles  below  Cumberland  it  is  joined  by  tbe  South 
Branrfi,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  about  SS"!!' 
N.  lat,  and  runs  north-east  for  about  100  miles  in  a  Taltej 
enclosed  between  the  Alleghany  and  Kittatinny  chains, 
before  it  unites  with  the  north^ii  branch.  After  thii 
junction  the  Potomac  continues  to  flow  in  an  eastern  diit(| 
tion  through  mountain  ranges  with  great  rapidilTi  onti 
it  turns  south-east,  and  before  it  breaks  through  the  BIh 
Ridge,  tbe  most  eastern  chain  of  tbe  Appalachian  systoi 
is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Shenandoah,  the  arv^ 
of  its  affluents,  which  rises  in  Virginia,  near  38*  N-  lat. 
and  flows  over  limestone  rocks,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valli? 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  Blue  Ridge,  for  ibout  ISV 
miles.  The  united  stream  passes  through  the  Blue  Ri<Ige 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  a  gap  which  has  all  tbe  appeanaee 
of  being  the  effect  of  a  vi<uent  disruption  in  the  continuitj 
of  the  mountain-chain.  Tbe  river  now  enters  the  pliin 
country,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  south-east  direetion, 
with  rather  a  rapid  «>urse :  the  last  fdla  occur  \  fe* 
miles  above  Georgetown,  to  which  place  the  tide  astendi 
Below  the  head  of  tide-water  the  Potomac  becomes  a  dMp 
and  wide  river,  and,  passing  Washington  and  Alexante 
it  baa  a  general  east-south-east  eeutae  to  the  CSxMfav* 
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ba/,  which  it  enters  in  30°  N.  lat.  At  the  ftills  aiove 
Qeoi^town  it  IS  ten  feet  deep,  and  at  Alexandria  three 
fathoms ;  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can  ^end  to  the 
latter  P^ace,  and  lai^  vessels  as  fer  as  Washington  navy- 
yard.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  320  miles: 
laro;e  boats  ascend  it  50  or  60  miles  above  Harper's  Ferty, 
and  sRiaHer  ones  much  higher. 

The  Patuxent,  the  second 'largest  river,  nses  oil  the  dast- 
em  border  of  the  hilly  oountry,  in  39"  20'  N.  lat.  Its  j^neral 
course  varies  between  south-east  and  south,  and  it  flowa 

fbout  100  miles;  towards  its  mouth  it  becomes  a  bay,  from 
wo  to  three  miles  wide.  Itis  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons 
to  Nottingham,  forty-^x  miles  from  its  outlet,  and  boats 
ascend  fourteen  miles  higher,  to  Queen  Anne's  Town. 

The  Patapsco  forms  the  harbour  of  Baltimore.  This  river 
likewise  rises  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region, 
north-west  of  the  source  of  the  Patuxent :  after  a  course 
of  about  thirty  miles  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  it  falls 
over  a  led^  of  rocks,  and  before  it  enters  Chesapake  Bay 
it  widens  into  an  eestuary  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length. 
Vessels  of  600  tons  can  sail  to  Fell's  Point,  the  lower  har- 
bour of  Baltimore,  and  boats  may  aseend  to  Elkridge  Land- 
ing, eight  miles  tdiore  Baltimore. 

The  Susquehanna  river  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
Maryland  for  fifteen  miles,  before  it  fa3\»  into  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

C/tfnoter— The  climate  is  rather  mild  in  the  level  part  of 
the  country,  but  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to  block  up 
the  harbour  of  Baltimore  with  ice  for  some  weeks.  In  ibis 
town  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  9*  to  92" ;  the 
mean  annual  temperature  exceeds  53°,  being  about  three  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  London.  In  the  level  and  hilly  dis- 
tricts the  summei^heat  is  modified  by  sea-breozes ;  but  in  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains  it  is  frequently  insupport- 
able. These  valleys  experience  very  severe  winters,  being 
from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  prevailing 
winds  blow  from  north-west  and  south-ea^  Rain  is  rather 
abundant,  the  mean  annual  &ll  amounting  to  about  forty 
inches,  and  it  occurs  nearly  in  equd  propomons  throughout 
the  year.    Drought  is  rare, 

Ptoductiont. — ^Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco  are 
chiefly  cultivated;  and  rye,  oats,  and  barley  less  exten- 
sively. Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  The 
common  fruits  of  England,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
peaches,  succeed  in  most  places,  and  are  of  good  quality. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
upper  valleys.  The  wbole  country  was  originally  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  of  which  a  considerable  part  still 
remains,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  especially 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  pine,  and  the  tulip-tree.  Along 
the  coasts  of  the  AUantie  and  the  adjacent  swamps  a  wild 
gnme  grow^  the  firuit  of  which  yields  a  nleasaut  wine. 

The  common  domestic  animals  succeeaweD  in  Maryland. 
The  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  plains, 
hut  in  the  forests  on  the  mountains  wolves,  boars,  and  deer 
are  still  found.  The  wild  turkey  is  still  seen  in  the  western 
districts.  The  land-tortoise  is  idso  common.  Fish  is  abun- 
dant, especially  in  the  Potomac. 

The  principal  minerals  are  coal  and  limestone.  Coal 
does  not  occur  to  the  eastward  of  Cumberland,  but  west  of 
that  town  it  isi  abundant.  It  is  found  in  beds  which  vary 
in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  inches,  and  sometimes 
ten  feet.  Limestone  occurs  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  used  for  different  purposes ;  sometimes 
it  supplies  a  good  building-marble.  Iron-ore  is  met  with  iu 
several  places,  and  there  are  also  indioaUons  of  copper  and 
lead. 

InkabUmU^ — The  native  tribes  have  long  since  disap- 
peared in  Maryland.  The  present  population  consists  of 
whites  and  negroes.  In  1820  it  was  composed  of  260,222 
whites,  39,730  free  people  of  colour,  and  107,398  slaves  :  in 
all,  of  407.360  individuals.  In  1830  it  consisted  of  343,320 
free  people,  whites  and  coloured,  and  of  102,880  slaves;  or 
of  446,200  souls.  Since  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States  has  ceased,  Maryland  supplies  slaves  for  the 
market  of  the  southern  states. 

Roada  and  CanaU.-~A  turnpike-road  has  been  made 
across  the  country  from  Baltimore  to  Hazerstown,  and 
thence  to  Cumberland  and  Wbeuliog  in  Virginia.  The 
Chesajwake  and  Ohio  canal  is  to  connect  Georgetown  in 
the  dwirici  of  Columbia  with  Pittsbu^  on  the  Ohio,  in 
Ponnsylvania.  It  chiefly  fbllowft  the  course  of  the  Potomac, 
and  in  1834  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  were  completed. 


but  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  coal  region  west  of  Cam 
berland.  The  difficulties  in  carrying  the  canal  over  tM' 
mountain-ridges  suggested  tbe  construction  of  a  railroad, 
which  begins  at  BaUimore,  and  in  1834  was  finished  as  for 
as  Harper's  Ferry ;  it  is  still  In  progress,  but  we  are  not 
informed  how  fkr  it  bos  advanced  westward.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  united  by  a  canal  to  Delaware  River.  This  canal 
begins  in  Maryland,  on  the  Slk  river.  Which  flon  into  the 
most  north-eastern  eomer  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  some  dis- 
tuiee  south  of  ElKton,  and  runs  about  sixteen  miles  to  the 
Delaware  river,  where  it  terminates  some  miles  south  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  calculated  for  sloop  navigation,  and  has 
been  more  expensive  than  other  canals,  in  consequence  of 
a  deep  cut  of  about  seventy  feet  for  a  cohsiderable  dis- 
tance. A  railroad  connecting  Baltimore  with  York  in 
Pennsylvania  is  in  progress;  when  terminated  it  will  be  76 
miles  long.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road runs  to  Washington ;  it  is  33  miles  long. 

PoliliaU  Division  and  rot«i«.— Maryland  is  divided  into 
nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are  situated  on  the  penin- 
sula between  Chesapeake  and'  Delaware  bays.  The  capital 
and  seat  of  government  is  Annapolis  [AMNAFOtial.  but  the 
most  commercial  town  is  Bdtimore.  {bALTiHOBE.j  O&er 
places  of  some  importance  are,  Frederiektown,  near  the  foot 
of  theBlue  Ridge,  with  6000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  it  being  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  to  Wheeling;  Cumberland  on  tbe  Potomac, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region,  has  3000  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  trade  in  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  In  the  eastern 
districts  the  largest  town  is  Easton,  with  1300  inhabitants 
and  some  commerce.  Chester  and  SnowhiU  are  still  less 
important. 

Edwation.-~HYi&  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  are  rather  numerous.  As  to  those  in  Bait-, 
more,  see  Baltiuo&b.  vol.  iii.,  p.  340.  There  are  also  St. 
John's  College  at  Annapolis,  and  Mount  Su  Mai-j'  s  College 
in  Frederick  county.  The  schools  for  the  lower  classes  are 
also  nnmerous,  and  the  State  has  granted  considerable 
suins  far  their  support. 

Mantifaciures  are  rather  numerous,  but  chiefly  concen- 
trated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore.  The  principal 
articles  made  ore  iron  utensils,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
hats,  paper,  ropes,  leather,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Vessels  ara 
built  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis. 

Commerce. — The  maritime  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and 
Easton  having  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  Tbe  exports  con- 
sist of  flour,  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  flax-seed  and  flax- 
seed oil,  salt  beef  and  pork,  butter,  hog's  lard,  whiskey, 
lumber,  and  a  considerable  quantl^  of  tobacco,  which  is 
greqtly  esteemed  in  the  European  market.  The  imports 
are  colonial  merchandise  from  tbe  West  Indies,  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  spices,  hardware  and  some  other 
manu&ctured  goods.  The  Talue  of  the  imports  ftom  1st 
of  October.  1832,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1833,  amounted 
to  5,437,057  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  4,062,467.  This 
commerce  employed  156,323  tons  of  shipping,  of  which 
83,643  entered  the  ports,  and  72,680  cleared  out.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  were  foreign  vessels.  The  dip- 
ping of  Maryland  is  more  than  80,000  tons,  of  which  nearly 
£0,000  belong  to  Baltimore. 

M«<ory.— Maryland  was  first  settled  as  a  place  of  refuge 
tat  the  persecuted  Roman  Catholics  of  England  by  Lord  Bal- 
timorefBALTiMORKiLbBD]  in  1634.  when  200  Roman  Catho- 
lics established  themselves  at  St  Mary's,  and  the  country 
received  the  name  of  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
wife  of  Charles  I.  The  numbers  of  settlers  soon  increased,  not 
only  by  emigration  flrom  England,  bift  also  by  the  addii  ion  of 
nou-eonformists  from  New  England  and  Virginia.  During 
the  commonwealth  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics  retard^ 
the  growth  of  Maryland,  though  it  enjoyed  a  more  liberal  con- 
stitution than  the  other  colonies.  In  1699  the  seat  of  govern- 
raentwas  fixed  at  Annapolis,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained 
llie  constitution  of  tbe  state  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  has 
since  been  often  amended.  The  legislative  body  consists  ot 
two  assemblies,  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates.  The 
members  of  the  senate,  fifteen  in  number,  are  chosen  b^  forty 
electors.  These  electors,  who  arc  two  for  each  county,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and  Baltimore, 
are  chosen  by  the  citizens,  and  elect  tbe  senators  by  ballot 
ont  of  their  own  body,  or  from  the  ma^s  of  citizens.  Thr 
semitoni  serve  ibr  five  veig^i^j^^a^^^^gtigoiiae  of 
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ddagites  an  unually  ehoMn  hy  all  the  citizeni.  four  tot 
NBoh  eounty,  and  two  for  each  of  Ihe  cities  of  Annapolii  an<3 
Baltimore.  The  executive  pover  is  vested  in  a  govenior 
and  council,  consisting  of  five  memben,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  legiilative  bodiea. 
Maryland  lendi  two  aenators  and  e^^t  reptesentatiTea  to 
eoiwress. 

(Darby's  View  qfthe  United  States;  Warden's  Recount 
qf  the  Xfnited  States  qf  North  America ;  Keating'a  &epedi- 
tion  to  the  Source  qf  St.  Peter's  River  ;  Pitkin's  Statistical 
View     the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  qf  America.} 

MARYLEBONE.  lLokdon.] 

MARYPORT.  [CDHBUtLAND.] 

HASA'CX^IO,  called  HASO  DA  SAN  GIOVANNI, 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  Florentine  sehool,  was 
bom  at  San  Giovanni  in  Val  d'Amo,  in  the  year  1401.  and 
died  in  1443.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hasollno  da  Panicali, 
to  whom  be  proved  as  much  superior  as  bis  master  was  to 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  bad  great  readiness  of  inven- 
tion, with  unuBuai  truth  and  elegance  of  design.  He  made 
nature  htseonstant  study ;  and  be  gave  in  bis  works  examples 
of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  judicious  and  pleasing 
choice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with  spirit,  boldness,  and 
relief.  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give  more  dignity 
to  his  draperies,  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadth  and 
fulness,  and  omitting  the  multitude  of  small  folds.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  colour  of  his 
draperiea  to  the  tints  of  his  carnations,  so  that  they  might 
hamonise  with  each  other. 

He  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective,  which  he 
wu  taught  by  P.  Bninelleschi.  His  works  procured  bim 
great  reputation,  but  excited  the  envy  of  his  competitors. 
He  died,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  the  art,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned.  Fuseli  says  of 
him — '  Masaccio  was  a  genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in 
the  art  He  ma^  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Raphael, 
who  imitated  his  principles,  and  sometimes  transcribed  his 
figures.  He  had  seen  what  could  he  seen  of  the  antique  in 
his  time  at  Rome*  but  his  most  perfect  works  arp  the 
frescos  of  S.  Pietra  del  Carmine  at  rlorence,  where  vigour 
of  conception,  truth  and  nvacnty  of  expression,  cortectness 
of  design,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are  supported  hy  truth 
and  surpriNng  harmony  of  colour.' 

MASANIELLO.  [Anibllo 

MASCAGNI,  PAUL,  was  born  in  1752.  He  Studied 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Siena,  and  in  1774  :rceeded 
his  master,  Tabarani,  in  the  pro^sorship  of  ut.  my  in 
that  institution.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  uuuiirable 
work  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ana- 
tomical preparations,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  pre- 
served in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Florence.  An  outline 
of  his  great  work  was  published  in  1 784  in  French,  uuder 
the  title,  '  Prodrome  d'un  Ouvrage  sur  le  Systdme  des 
Vaisseaux  Lpipbatiques.*  and  was  sent  to  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences  id  competition  for  a  pruce  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  snUect.  In  1787  tliemore  complete  work, 
'Vasorum  Lympnaticonim  Corporis  Humani  Historia  et 
Ichnc^phia,'  was  published  in  folio  at  Siena.  It  contains 
twenty-seven  large  plates,  finished  and  in  outline,  of  the 
lymphatics  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  engraved  with 
extreme  delicar.y  by  Gyro  Sancti.  It  waa  dedicated  to  the 
reigning  duke  of  Tuscany,  under  whose  patronage  Ma»- 
cagni  afterwards  rapidly  advanced  in  reputation.  In  1800  he 
left  the  university  of  Siena  for  that  of  Pisa,  and  the  year 
after  went  to  that  of  Florence.    He  died  in  1815. 

After  his  death  two  large  works  were  published  from 
his  papers,  'Anatomia  per  uso  degli  Studiosi  di  Scultura 
e  Pittura,*  Florence,  1816,  and  *  Prodromo  della  Grande 
Anatomia,'  Florence,  .1819,  by  AntommarchL  Mascagni 
also  published  works  of  some  celebrity  on  the  lagunes  and 
hot-springs  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  cultivatioD  the  potato 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  to  which  be  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time. 

MASCAGNXN,  volcanic  sulphate  of  ammonia,  occurs 
stalactitic  and  nutverulenb  Colour  yellowish  or  greyish; 
taste  acrid  and  oitter;  tran^ucent  or  opaque.  Vohitilized 
entirely  at  a  high  temperature.  Occurs  among  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  &c. 

By  the  analysis  of  Gmelin  it  contains — 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .  .  53*29 
Ammonia  .  .  .  22*80 
Water       ....  23-91 
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MASCLEF.  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  Amiens,  in  the 
year  1662.   He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  attained  an  exttaordinair 
degree  of  proficiency.   Having  been  brought  up  to  the 
churob,  he  oecame  first  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  ofDe  Brou,  bisbop 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theologinu 
seminary  of  the  district  and  made  him  a  canon.   De  Bron 
died  in  1706,  and  Masclef,  whose  opinwns  on  the  Jansenist 
controversy  were  not  in  acoordance  with  those  of  the  new 
prelate  Sabbatier,  waa  cmnpelled  to  resign  bis  olaoe  in  the 
tbeok^ioal  seminary  and  to  retire  f^iom  public  W  Fnm 
this  time  be  devoted  himself  to  study  with  tuA  cloae 
plication  as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  of  which  he  died,  on  tne 
24th  of  November,  1728.  at  the  age  of  sixty-ux.  Ttaol^^ 
austere  in  his  habits,  be  was  amiable  and  pious. 

Masdef  s  chief  work  is  the  '  Grammatica  Hd>r«ica,  k 
punctis  aliisque  inventis  Massorethicis  libera,'  in  which  he 
embodied  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  use  of  the 
vowel  points.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1716,  and 
speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  tbe  points  from  the  Abb£ 
Guarin,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year  J  731  a 
second  edition  of  Masclef's  work  was  published  at  Paris, 
containing  an  answer  to  Guarin's  objections,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  gramman  of  tbe  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan 
languages.  This  work  still  ranks  as  tbe  best  Hebrew  graoH 
mar  without  points.  Tbe  other  works  of  Maselef  wen, 
*  Ecdesiasticat  Conforences  of  the  JNocese  of  Amiens ; 
'  Catechism  of  Amiens ;'  and.  in  MS.,  'Courses  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Divinity.'  Hie  last-mentioned  work  was  not 
printed,  on  account  of  its  being  thought  to  contain  Jan* 
senist  opinions. 

MASCULINE  and  NEUTER.  [Gendie.] 

MASERES,  FRANCIS.  Tbe  dates  and  fkcts  in  the 
following  account  are  taken  fVom  'The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine '  for  June,  1824. 

He  was  born  in  London,  December  IS,  1731.  His  fiidier 
was  a  physician,  descended  of  a  family  which  was  driven 
out  of  France  by  tbe  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
He  was  eduoated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  tbe 
degree  of  B.A  in  1752,  obtaining  the  highest  place,  both 
in  claaaios  and  mathematies.  He  then  (having  first  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  in  his  eollege)  removed  to  the  Temple, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  West- 
ern circuit  for  some  years  with  little  success.  He  waa 
then  appointed  (the  date  is  not  mentioned)  attorn^ 
general  far  Canada,  in  which  province  he  remained  till 
1773,  distinguished  'by  his  loyalty  during  the  American 
contest,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  province.'  On 
his  return  in  1773  he  was  appointed  cursitor  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was 
also  at  different  times  deputy  recorder  of  London  and  seaicv 
jud^  of  the  sheriff's  court.  He  died  May  19,  1824,  at 
Reigate,  in  the  93rd  vear  of  his  age. 

mron  Masires  (as  be  was  commonly  called)  hss  left  bo- 
hind  him  a  celebrity  arising  partly  from  his  own  writing! 
and  partly  from  the  munificence  with  which  he  devoted  a 
part  of  bis  income  to  reprinting  such  works  as  he  thoi^t 
useful,  either  in  illustration  of  mathematical  history  or  of 
that  of  his  own  country.  These  were  tbe  objects  of  his 
private  studies,  and  a  peculiarity  of  his  mathematical  views 
which  tinctured  the  whole  of  bis  writings,  as  well  aa  his 
selection  of  works  to  be  reprinted,  requires  some  expla- 
nation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  algebra  grew  faster  tbsa 
the  science,  and  that,  at  tbe  time  when  Mas^res  began  bis 
studies,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  essentially  distinct 
from  arithmetic,  or  rather  of  which  arithmetic  is  one  parti- 
cular case,  bad  been  pushed  beyond  tbe  simple  science  of 
numbers  in  its  methods,  ressonmgs,  and  results,  while  its 
fiindamental  definitions  won  allowed  to  be  exfgossed  in 
arithmetical  language,  and  restricted  by  arithmetical  oon- 
ceptiona.  [Nxoatitb  aud  iHroasiBLE  QtTAi«nTiB8.j  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  algebraical  books  were  anytluag 
but  logical;  and  while  those  who  could  make  for  than- 
selves  the  requisite  generalization  at  the  proper  time  were 
more  likely  to  employ  themselves  in  extending  the  boundary 
or  the  science  than  in  writing  elementary  wm-ks,  all  other 
students  had  to  take  a  lai^  part  of  algebra  on  trust,  their 
&itb  being  built  partly  on  authority,  partly  on  eontinoally 
seeing  verifiable  truths  produced  by  its  operations.  Ma- 
sires,  when  B  young  man,  rejected  all  of  algebia  wbidi  ia 
not  arithmetic,  as  bangwhat  he  could  notcomorehendluifr- 
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fld(  thongb  he  ailmitted  that  others  might  do  to.  In  hU 
avliest  publication  but  one  {'  Diasertation  on  the  Use  of  the 
Negative  Sign  in  Algebra,*  London,  1768),  which  is  in 
ftct  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  after  rejecting 
an  equatioa  in  vhich  negative  quantities  occur,  he  adds : 

*  I  speak  according  to  tbe  foregoing  definition,  by  which  the 
affirmativeness  or  negativeness  of  any  quantity  implies  a 
relation  to  another  quanti^  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  it 
ia  added,  or  fWim  which  it  is  subtracted ;  for  it  may  perhaps 
be  very  dear  and  intelligible  to  those  who  have  formed  to 
themselves  some  other  idea  of  affirmative  and  negative 
quantities  diffiaient  fit»n  that  above  deftned.* 

The  other  vorks  of  Maiires  are,  '  Elements  of  Plane 
TVigonometry,'  London.  1750;  'Principles  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Life  Annuities,'  London,  17S3;  Appendix  to  Frend's 
'  Prindples  of  Algebra,'  1 799 ;  tracts  on  tbe  Resolution 
of  Equations,  1800;  various  remarks  on  the  tracts  pub- 
lished iu  the  '  Scriptores  Logarithmici,'  presently  to  be 
noticed;  papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions;*  and 
political  writings,  a  list  of  which  will  be  fbund  in  the '  Gren- 
leman's  Magaxine '  above  cited.  The  characteristic  of  all 
these  writings  is  an  extreme  prolixity,  occasioned  by  his 
rqeotion  of  algebra,  and  the  oousequent  multiplicatiou  of 
pwticular  cases.  In  his 'Dissertation,' &c.  above  noticed, 
the  four  rules,  and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second 
and  third  degree^  occupy  three  hundred  quarto  pages. 

Of  the  reprints  which  Baron  Mas^res  made  at  his  own 
expense,  the  most  important  is  the  '  Scriptores  Logarith- 
mici,' a  coUectioo,  in  six  volumes  quarto,  published  in  vari- 
ous years  from  1791  to  1807,  of  writings  on  the  subject  of 
logarithms.  Here  we  find  the  works  of  Kepler,  Napier, 
Snell,  &c.,  interspersed  with  original  tracts  on  kindred 
subjects.  The  republication  of  these  old  writipgs  has  put 
them  in  the  way  of  many  students  to  whom  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  inaccessible,  and  has  thus  tended  to 
promote  historical  knowledge  and  to  excite  inquiry.  The 

*  Scriptores  Optici,*  1 823,  a  reprint  of  the  optical  writings  of 
James  Gregory,  Descartes,  Schooten,  Huygheus,  Halley, 
and  Barrow,  has  a  merit  of  the  same  kind :  it  was  begun  at 
on  earlier  period,  hut  having  been  delayed  by  circumstances, 
was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Babbage. 
Besides  these,  he  also  r^rmted  the  tract  of  James  Ber-' 
noulli  on  Permutations  and  Combinations,  and  diseovoed 
and  printed  Colson's  transition  of  Agnesi's  'Analytical  In- 
stitutions.* He  also  reprinted  a  lane  number  of  tracts  on 
English  history.  The  expense  of  Hales's  Latin  treatise  on 
Fluxions,  1800,  was  defrayed  by  him,  and  wa  undwstand 
that  more  than  one  other  author  was  indebted  to  him  fbr 
assistance  ofcthe  same  kind. 

MASHAM,  ABIGAIL  the  favourite  of  Queen  Anoe, 
noted  in  the  history  of  the  time  for  her  political  intrigues, 
WM  the  daughter  of  Francis  Hill,  a  Levant  merchant  of 
jUndon.  who  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  father 
of  tbe  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  bankruptcy  <k 
her  fiither  she  became  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's  lady, 
whence  she  removed  into  the  service  of  her  relative,  then 
lAdv  Chuxehill,  who  proeured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
maid  to  the  Princess  Anne.  She  retained  her  situation 
after  the  priuoess  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  her  assiduity 
uid  oomplaisance  acquued  a  great  degree  of  influence  over 
her.  The  high  church  prmciples  in  which  she  had  been 
educated  contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with  the  queen, 
who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  tory  party,  though  obliged, 
in  tbe  beginning  of  her  reucn,  to  favour  the  whigs.  ihe 
Mrriage  of  Mias  HUl  with  Mr.  Masbam  (son  of  Sir  Francis 
Mashara,  ofOlesinEssex)in  1707,  occasioned  an  open  quar- 
rel with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was,  in  consequence 
of  it,  deprived  of  her  majesty's  confidence.  Harley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Oxfbrd,  connected  himself  with  tbe  new 
■vonrite ;  a  change  of  ministry  took  place,  and  in  1 7 1 1  Mr. 
Masham  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  aotivelv  ennged  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
tones  in  IkTonr  of  the  exUed  House  of  Stuart  I^y  Ma- 
uam  lived  a  knig  time  in  retinraent  after  the  death  of  tbe 
qneen,  and  died  herself  at  an  odnaeed  age,  Deconber  6. 
1784. 

{Lift  of  SnroA.  Dueheu  of  Marlborowh,  8vo.,  London, 
1745,  p.  48;  Pmt.  StaU  qf  Brit.,  vol.  xfviii.,  p.  6S6;  see 
tort  a  character  of  Mr.  Masham  in  Manley's  Seerat  Memoin 
jrcmtAeNewAUUaiitig,  12mo.,  London,  1709,  vol.  ii.,p.l47.) 

MASKELYNE.  NEVIL,  was  bom  in  London,  Ooto- 
ber  6,  1732,  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
at  CWberme  Hall  and  Trmity  Collese.  Gambridgeu  in  which 
P.CL.  No.  911.  ^       .  ^ 


anivemty  he  took  the  degree  of  BA.,  with  distiaotum,  in 
1754.  In  1755  he  took  orders,  but  he  had  previously  been 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  astronomy  by  the  solar  eclipse 
of  1748,  and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  Bradley,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  his  tables  of  refraction.  In 
1 761  he  went  to  St.  Helena,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  to  detect,  if  possible,  tbe  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 
In  this  voyaee,  and  in  one  undertaken  to  Barbadoes  in 
1764,  to  tiy  the  merits  of  Harrison's  new  chronometers,  he 
act^uired  that  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  nautieal  astronomy, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  tbe  Nautieal  AIp 
manae.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Hr.  Bliss  as 
ast^omer  royal,  and  fh>m  this  time,  with  the  exception  of 
his  voyage  to  Scotland  in  1772,  to  determine  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  by  observing  tbe  effect  of  tlie  mountain 
SchehalUen  upon  the  plumb-line,  bis  life  was  one  unvaried 
application  to  tbe  practical  improvement  of  astnmomical 
observation.    He  died  February  9,  181 1. 

Delambre  dates  the  commencement  of  modern  astrono- 
mical observation,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  from  Maskelyne, 
who  was  the  first  who  nve  what  is  now  called  a  standard 
catalogue  (a.d.  1790)  of  stars ;  that  is,  a  number  of  stars 
observed  with  such  frequency  and  accuracy,  Uiat  their 
,'laces  serve  as  standard  points  of  the  heavens.  His  sugges- 
tion of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  his  superintendence  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  flrom  its  first  publication  in  1 767, 
are  mentioned  iu  Alhahac  (vol.  i.,  p.  364) ;  his  Schdial- 
lien  experiment,  in  Attraction  (vol.  iii^  p.  69) ;  and  the 
character  of  his  Greenwich  observations,  in  QusnwiCB 
Obsxbtatort  (vol.  xi.,  p.  442). 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  as  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  chronometers  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  their  makers  as  competitors  fbr  the  prize,  had 
more  than  one  public  accusation  of  partiality  to  bear.  Tbe 
now  celebrated  Harrison  was  one  of  his  oppugners,  and  Mr. 
Mudge,  Junior,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  another.  Tbe  only 
publication  (as  far  as  we  know)  which  he  ever  made  out  of 
bis  official  capacity  (with  the  exception  of  papers  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions*),  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by 
the  latter,  London,  1792.  He  edited  Mayer's  lunar  tables, 
and  was  the  means  of  five  thousand  pounds  being  awarded 
to  the  widow  of  the  author. 

UASON,  WILLIAM,  bom  in  1725,  was  (he  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Hull.  HetookhisB.A.d^TeeatC^bridgein 
1 745,  after  which  he  removed  firom  St  John's  College  to  Pem- 
l»oke,  of  which  college  he  was  elected  fbllow  in  1747. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  was  presented  to  tbe  rectory  of 
Aston  m  Yorkshire,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king.  His 
political  principles  strongly  opposed  him  to  the  American 
war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Yorkshire  association  fbr 
obtaining  reform  of  parliament.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  however  are  said  to  have  caused  a  change  in  his 
opinions,  but  as  he  was  growing  an  old  man  when  it  broke 
out.  tbe  timidity  of  age  probably  worked  as  strongly  as  the 
reign  of  t^ror.  He  died  in  1797,  aged  72;  havmgbeen 
fbr  years  precentor  and  canon-residentiary  of  York.  There 
is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Poets'  Comer,  Westminster 
Abb^.. 

Hsoon's  Poems  are  now  almost  forgotten.  Two  trsgedies, 
'  Blfrida*  and  *  Coractaeua,*  a  descriptive  poem  GallecT *  The 

English  Garden.*  and  some  odes,  are  his  principal  produe- 
tions,  but  he  is  now  perhaps  best  remembered  as  Gray's 
biographer  and  fhend.  His  style  is  that  of  an  imitator  of 
Gray,  and  not  being  so  perfect  an  arrist  in  language  as  his 
master,  be  has  been  proportionally  less  successful,  la  addi- 
tion to  bis  poetical  reputation  he  possessed  considerable 
skill  in  painting  and  music,  and  in  the  latter  subject  enter- 
tained opinions  not  at  all  consonant  to  those  of  musicians  in 

Seneral.  He  wished  to  reduce  church  musio  to  the  most 
ry  and  mechanical  s^le  possible,  excluding  all  such  ex- 
pression as  ^uld  depend  on  the  powen  and  taste  of  the 
oraanist.  (Mason's  Competu^wn  ifftka  Hutory  qf  Church 
S&ne.) 

MAiSONRY  (from  the  Frenoh  nouon  and  ni^pon)  sw- 
nifles  both  the  cnieratiou  of  eonstructing  with  stone  and  this 
parts  of  a  building  consisting  of  suen  material.  It  is  a 
most  impcNftant  branch  of  architectural  practice^  because 
mudi,  both  of  the  durability  and  beauty  of  an  edifice  so 
constructed,  depends  upon  toe  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship and  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  stone.  Owlbg  to  its 
expense,  masonrv  is  comparatively  rarely  employed  in  this 
countnr.exoept  for  public  buildinss  or  others  of  the  highest 
elaaa,  toe  naion*i  work  being  in  other  caeca  rgrtricted  to  such 
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parti  M  tttpi  to  doon»  ■tring-iiuiui,  iholu,  and  pUa  oo^ 
nio«%  extaniblly,  and  to  paTementa  and  stain  in  the  intartor. 
Yet  that  decree  of  aton»-work  doet  not  oonitituta  what  ia 
lenned  a  bnck  uid  atone  building,  became  such  term  im- 
plies a  considerable  mixture  of  stone  and  brick,  nameljr. 
that  the  doorways,  vindow  dressings,  columns,  parapets, 
angle-quoins,  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  atone^ 
the  niM«  or  plain  fkce  of  the  wall  only  being  of  biic^ 
But  Buch  mode  is  now  fkllen  into  disuse,  exeept  f<v  buildings 
Id  aome  of  the  later  Gothic  styles,  the  briek-vork  being  now 
oovered  with  atucoo,  eemenl;  or  mortar,  to  niambla  u  &r 

ponihle  the  itaie,  wben  the  latter  is  uied  fat  columns 
pilaatera,  and  onuunsntal  parts ;  or,  as  is  now  more  fre- 
<{QHitly  the  case,  the  whole,  even  the  columns  themselres 
•n  fiirmed  of  brick,  and  afterwards  stuccoed.  In  other  in- 
stances, white  the  building  itself  is  entirely  feeed  with 
stone,  all  the  richer  and  mora  elaborate  decorations,  such 
as  capitals,  carved  mouldinge,  and  other  sculptured  orna- 
ment, are  comp(»ed  of  terra-cotta,  or  burnt  artificial  com- 
position, which  ia  said  to  be  not  only  more  economical,  hut 
fiir  more  durable  than  stone  it«eir,  owing  to  its  being  to  a 
certain  extent  vitrified.  This  mode  has  been  resorted  to 
with  zreat  success  fx  the  louio  wpttals  of  St.  Paneras 
Churen,  London. 

Of  all  our  freestones,  Portland  stone  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  jet  discovered,  both  for  durability  and  colour ;  but  its 
h^h  price  and  the  expenae  of  working  it  prevent  its  being 
ao  often  employed  as  eould  be  wished.  Of  late  years  thm- 
fiire  Bath  stone  is  (he  kind  more  generally  made  use  of 
for  building  purposes,  it  bMng  soft  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  quarry,  and  very  easily  woi^ed.  Neither  its  texture  nor 
tint  however  ia  ao  good;  and  when  discoloured  by  time, 
as  is  quickly  the  case,  it  has  a  certain  shabbiness  of  appear- 
ance- In  fact  a  living  architect  (Mr.  A.  Bartholomew)  de- 
scribes it,  in  his  *  Hints  on  Fire-proof  Buildings*  as  *  the 
vileitof  material,  which,  when  new.  ia  mean  and  swarthy, 
and  which  decays  before  I  myself  am  old ;'  and  he  fiirther 
mentions  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  extensive  use  in  London  of  Bath  stone.  Ketton 
stone,  which  has  been  used  for  the  tower  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  Fleet  Street,  is,  though  not  equal  to  Poriland, 
greatly  superior  to  Bath  stone.  Cornwall  granites  and 
Dundee  stone  are  now  in  great  requisition  for  amstmetions 
demandii^;  strength  and  solidity,  and  hsive  been  used  in 
several  of  the  docks  and  new  bridges. 

Walls  whieh  are  not  of  solid  masonry  througfhout,  but 
built  either  of  brick  or  inferior  stone  and  rubbl^  with  «tly 
an  external  facing  of  squared  stone  laid  in  courses,  ere 
termed  athler,  or  aaklering.  [Ashlkr-] 

Rusticated  ashler  or  stone  work  is  that  where  the  separate 
stones  are  divided  at  their  seams  or  juint«,  which  ia  done 
either  by  bevelling  off  or  chamfering  their  arrites  or  edges 
to  a  certain  depth,  or  sinking  them  by  cutting  eaeh  stone 
so  that  it  has  a  general  projecting  surface,  by  whieh  means, 
when  united  together,  those  si^aces  are  flush  with  the 
plane  of  the  wall,  and  the  sunk  margin  round  each  forma 
rectangular  grooves  or  channels  between  them.  This  latter 
mode  is  always  adopted  when  horizontal  rustics  alone  are 
used,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  praotice,  for  it  is  not 
onlv  poor  and  monotonous,  in  comparison  with  ruatieatiug 
witn  both  vertieal  and  horizontal  joints,  but  unmeaning  in 
itself,  and  therefore  juatly  condemned  by  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
Though  generally  made  quite  smooth,  the  faces  of  the  rustics 
are  sometimes  tooled,  or  else,  though  very  rarely,  hatched, 
vermcukUed,  ot  Jrottmi;  all  which  varieties  may  likewise 
be  combined,  with  exceedingly*good  effect  and  great  di- 
versity, with  smooth-faced  rustics.  Such  rough  rustics  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bostaget. 

Stones  inserted  quite  through  a  wall,  in  order  to  bind 
it  firmly  together  (in  the  absence  of  which  the  aahlering 
would  be  a  mere  external  coating,  adhering  to  the  brick- 
work only  by  mortar),  are  called  bond  ttone»;  and  those 
at  the  base  of  the  wall,  projecting  beyond  its  general  plane, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  solidity  just  shore  the 
foundation,  are  termedTbotn^t. 

Walls  built  with  unhewn  stones,  either  with  or  without 
awrtar,  are  called  nAbli  tooXfo,  and  the  stone  itsdf  rubble. 

MASONS,  FRBS.  According  to  the  extravagant  and 
whimsical  hypotheses  entertained  by  some  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subjeot  of  freemasonry,  it  is  an  institution  of 
almost  incredible  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  some  that  it 
originated  with  the  buildeis  of  the  tower  of  l^bel.  thousii 
otbenare  content  with  tracing  it  no  IkrUier  baek  than  ttte 


tenpl*  of  Soloinan.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  the  insttto- 
tion  has  btin  oontinned  down  in  uninterrupted  aucoeasioa 
from  that  verr  remote  time  to  the  present  day,  Jhrougb  all 
the  ehaneesofgoveroments.  religion, eivilisati<m,  and  know- 
ledge.  Against  this  there  exists  one  very  simple,  yet  fistal. 
a^ument,  namely,  that  were  this  really  the  case,  audi  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  tradition  must  nave  kept  alive  and 
handed  down  to  us  much  information  that  has,  on  the  ooo- 
tianr.  been  utteriy  lost  Instead  of  accumulated  knowladgv, 
we  And  that  flvea  a  technical  knowladgcof  arefaitaeturttUarif 
baa  not  been  ao  preserved;  •Isehowarewetoaccoont  ftrthe 
ignorsnce  which  everywhere  ]»miled  with  raapeetto  Gothic 
arehiteeture  and  iu  prineiplea  almost  as  soon  as  the  ttyla  itsdf 
foil  into  disuse  ?  That  there  may  have  been  many  fointn 
of  reaemblanoe  between  the  iratemities  of  masons  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  such  institutions  as  those  of  the  ElMiunian 
mysteries,  and  the  corporation  of  Ionian  architeeta,  i«  not 
only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  because  similarity  of  eir^ 
eumstances  would  almost  neeessarily  lead  to  it.   Befne  the 
invention  of  printing  when  the  means  of  communicating 
knowledge  were  few  and  imperfect,  no  readier  mode  pre- 
sented itself  of  extending  and  keeping  up  the  apaeulative 
and  practical  infbrmation  spread  among  any  {wofession.  than 
by  establishing  the  profession  itaelf  into  a  community  ororder, 
all  the  members  of  which  would  have  one  object  and  one 
interest  in  common.   This  would  be  mon  particnlariy  die 
case  with  r^|ard  to  aiehiteetun,  which  calls  for  ths  c»-ope- 
ration  ct  various  branebes  of  science  and  the  meehasual 
arte,  and  waa  monover  for  scvwral  agea  the  pammonnt  art; 
all  the  other  arts  of  deooratitm  being,  as  for  as  they  Aen 
existed,  subservient  to  it. 

The  importance  of  architecture  to  the  church,  on  aaeount 
of  the  impressive  digni^  it  conferred  mpoa  religions  rites 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  naturally  induced  the  clergy 
to  take  it  under  their  especial  protection.  For  a  long  time 
not  only  were  ecclesiastics  the  chief  patrons  but  almost  the 
chief  profeasors  of  the  art ;  yet  as  they  had  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  {aaetical  artificers  in  various  branches,  tbey 
admitted  them  into  fellowship  with  thema^vM,  eatablish- 
ing  a  kind  of  order  of  a  mixed  character,  just  as  the 
orders  of  chivalry  combined  at  their  origin  the  prineiplea  of 
military  and  religious  discipline.  HMiee  aome  have  nw^ 
posed  freemasonry  to  have  been  a  brandi  of  ehivalrj,  and 
to  have  been  established  at  the  time  of  Ae  Chuadas.  The 
more  probable  hypothesis  perhaps  is  that  they  were  related 
to  each  other  only  in  emanating  trvta  the  same  sou  roe — 
from  the  influence  of  eoclesiaatical  powor;  and  their  beii^ 
so  derived  would  alone  account  for  the  mysteir  and  secnnF 
which  the  guilds  of  masons  affected;  and,  fcgether  wim 
their  zeal  in  accumulating  knowledge  for  themsdves,  their 
desire  to  confine  it  to  their  own  body. 

By  means  of  these  associations  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements made  in  architecture  were  communicated  from 
one  country  to  another,  a  circumstance  which  at  oaee  ac- 
counts for  the  sudden  spread  of  pointed  or  Grothie  architec- 
ture throughout  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  it  so  exceedingly  difflcalt  to  determine 
at  all  satiafectorily  where  that  atyle  actually  originated, « 
what  nation  contributed  most  towards  ita  advancement. 
Owing  also  to  the  jealousy  with  whioh  the  masons  kept  theii 
knowledge  to  themselvea,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Ae 
history  of  the  art  during  the  middle  ages  showd  be  involved 
in  BO  much  obaenrity  that  it  can  now  be  traced  only  by  its 
monuments,  all  doeumcnts  relative  to  tbeatndy  of  it  having 
been  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  even  wben  something 
of  the  kind  must  have  been  in  existence.  Among  the  causes 
which  led  afterwards  to  the  decline  of  these  institutions 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  suspibion  with  whieh  the  church 
itself  began  to  regard  them  as  societies  that  might  in  time 
acquire  an  influence  not  easily  watched,  and  which  might 
be  turned  against  itself ;  and  on  the  other,  the  spread  of 
information,  tt^ther  with  the  revival  of  the  arts,  which 
deprived  sudi  bodies  of  their  utility  and  impwtanoe,  and  m* 
dered  it  impossible  for  them  to  confine  their  Inunriedga 
exclusively  within  their  own  pale. 

In  this  country  an  act  was  passed  gainst  Hason^  in  the 
third  year  of  Hemy  TL,  at  the  instigati<at  of  the  tisbop  of 
Wincbestn.  It  waa  however  never  enfinced,  and  Heniy 
himselfaftorwardsoonntenaneedtitebretbrenliy  his  presence 
at  lodges  of  masons.  It  Was  also  patrmiied  by  James  L  of 
Scotland;  but  it  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  the  churok 
whidi  accordingly  withdrew  its  nroUK^n— «n  event  that 
would  oth«w».  have  ^.^^^^f^f^^ 
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Freemaaonry  reriTed  again  m  Out  aountry  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  yet  ma«ly  in  semblance,  being  alto- 
gether different  in  object  and  character  from  what  it  had 
oeea,  and  becoming  merely '  gpeoulative'  or  modem  Masonry, 
u  initttutton  in  nowise  connected  with  arohitaetural  prao- 
tira.  From  this  country  it  was  first  introduced  into  Frmnce 
about  the  year  1725;  into  Spain  m  1738,  and  into  luW  in 
I73S,  whes  the  flnt  mumle  lodg»  was  eattUiahad  at  Flo- 
renofc  It  was  aftorwuds  however  the  olqMt  oi  parsecution 
not  only  in  Ftaoos  and  Italy,  bat  also  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Some  writws,  more  espeeially  Abbi  Baruel  and  Pro- 
8n«or  Robison,  have  made  it  a  eha^  against  freemasonry 
that  it  has  been  ©on verted  into  an  organised  secret  con- 
spiracy against  reli^on  and  ousting  governments.  If  the 
charge  has  been  unjustly  made,  it  must  be  owned  that  tho 
piofonnd  mystery  in  whidi  it  has  cloaked  itself  ^ve  some 
colouring  to  such  charges,  it  being  but  natural  to  infbr  that 
if  there  was  anything  to  call  for  such  extraordinary  degree 
of  secrecy,  it  coiud  hardly  be  aught  for  good,  or  in  acoc^danoe 
with  the  interests  of  society  at  lar^.  The  greater  probabi- 
lity is  that  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  to  conceal ; 
that  the  mystery  of  freemasonry  is  nothing  more  than  an 
muocent  mysUfieation ;  and  that  its  symbols  and  instruo- 
tuns,  whatever  meaning  or  purpose  the^  may  ori^nally  have 
had,  are  now  become  mere  rornu  and  signs  retained  bv  the 
Imthren  or  *free  mi  accepted  masons,'  as  tluiy  st^  them- 
wl  ves,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  peeuliw  importanea  on 
tik^T  harmless  social  meetings. 

MA80RITE8.   [Hbbrkw  LurovASi.] 

MASOVIA.  [Poland.] 

MASQUE.   [English  Dbaka.] 

MASQUERADE  (from  the  Italian  matekerata  and 
French  matearade),  an  amusement  introduced  into  En^and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italy.  Hall,  in  his  *  Chro- 
nicle,* says, '  On  the  daie  of  the  epipbaine,  at  night  (a..d. 
1512-13),  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  with  eleven  others  were 
disguised  after  the  manner  of  Italie,  called  a  maske,  a  thing 
not  seen  afore  in  England:  thei  were  appareled  in  gar- 
mentes  long  and  brode,  wrought  all  with  golde^  with  visers 
and  cappes  of  gotde;  and  utar  the  banket  doen,  tiiese 
tdaskers  came  in  with  the  nx  gei^lemen  diigniaed  in  sUk^ 
beryng  staflbtocchea,  and  desired  the  ladies  to  daunce:  some 
wen  content ;  and  some  that  knew  the  ftshion  of  it  refused, 
because  it  was  not  a  Uiing  commonly  seen :  and  after  thei 
dannced  and  commoned  together,  as  the  ftshim  of  the 
maskes  is,  thei  toke  their  leave  ai^  departed,  and  lo  did 
the  queue  and  bU  the  ladies.' 

The  distinction  between  this  species  of  amusement  and 
the  disguisings  and  mummines  of  the  middle  ages  appears 
to  have  been  the  ^neral  mingling  of  the  company  in  dance 
and  conversation,  m  lieu  of  the  execution  of  a  particular 
dance  or  preconcerted  action  by  certain  individuals  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  ffuests,  the  latter  being  as  old  at  least 
as  the  time  of  Edwara  IIL  in  England,  and  the  precursors 
of  the  dramatic  masque  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  *  the 
garmentes  long  and  brode,*  and  *  disguisings  of  silke,'  we 
may  perceive  uie  present  domino,  bo  called,  according  to 
some  authorities,  from  an  ecelesiastieal  veatment  (a  black 
hood  worn  by  (Canons  of  cathedrals),  dominut  being  a  title 
applied  to  dignified  clergymen  in  the  middle  ages.  Others 
derive  it  kam  the  ordinary  robe  or  gown  womliy  Venetian 
noblemen  at  that  period.  (Snuutcci,  who  died  in  1643,  is 
said  , to  Imve  been  the  inventor  of  masquerades:  at  what 
pvticular  date  does  not  appear;  but  from  the  above 
evidence  of  Hall,  thay  had  become  fhshionable  in  Italy  as 
early  as  1512. 

MASS.  By  the  mass  of  a  bodv  is  meant  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  it  contains,  upon  tbe  supposition  tnat  differ- 
ences of  weight  are  always  the  consequence  of  different 
quantities  of  matter.  This  involves  an  nypothesis :  for  in- 
stance, if  ^Id  Sft,  hulk  for  bulk,  nineteen  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  it  is  presumed  that  a  given  bulk  of  gold  contains 
nineteen  times  as  much  matter  as  the  same  bulk  of  water. 
But  it  is  possible  that  if  we  were  better  acqaunted  with  the 
oonBtitutiw  of  these  bodies,  it  might  appear  that  we  are 
wrong  in  supposing  difference  of  quantity  to  be  the  cause 
ot  dinorence  of  density. 

The  &ct  is,  that  maas  means  weight,  so  that  of  two  bodies, 
the  heavier  is  that  which  has  the  more  mass ;  why  then  is 
this  word  introduced  at  all?  If  we  had  only  to  consider 
bodies  at  the  surbce  of  the  earth,  we  might  in  all  eases 
substitute  weights  for  masses,  hut  when  we  have  occasion  to 
apoBk  of  bodies  at  very  diffisreat  distances  from  the  centre 


of  the  earth,  their  weight  towards  the  earth,  which  is  than 
called  the  attraotion  of  the  earth,  depends  upon  their  dia- 
tance  firom  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  absolute  constitution. 
If  we  imagine  two  planets  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  attractions  of  the  eartii  upon  the  two  will  then 
be  in  a  proportion  which  depend  not  on  that  distano^  bat 
on  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  two  planets. 

When  we  say  that  Jupitur  has  only  the  1047th  part  ct  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  we  ezprefii— 1 ,  a  fliet  of  which  observation 
and  deduction  make  ua  eertain,  namdy,  tfawt  at  the  suns 
distances  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  is  1047 
times  as  great  aa  that  <tf  Jupiter  upon  the  earthy  8,  an 
hypothesis  of  the  following  kind,  thatUie  sun  contains  1047 
times  as  much  matter  as  Jupiter.  The  hypdtheBLs  is  a  con- 
venience, not  affecting  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  results;  the 
fact  represented  remains,  that  at  the  same  distances  the 
sun  does  1047  times  as  much  towards  defieoting  the  earth 
OS  is  done  by  Jupiter. 

In  the  application  of  mechanics,  tbe  following  eqaationB 
frequently  occur : — 

W^ht  =  mass  X  force  of  ^vily. 
Mess  =  volume  y  density. 

These  equations,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be 
understood  with  tacit  reference  to  the  units  empk^ed;  thejr 
spring  firom  the  following  proprartiona.  Any  two  masses  are 
to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  ef  that  cS  the 
volumes  and  that  of  the  densitici;  thus  the  two  bodiea 
being  eight  cubic  feet  three  times  as  dense  as  water,  and 
seven  cubic  feet  four  times  as  dense,  the  masses  are  in  die 
proportion  of  8  X  3  to  7  X  4,  or  of  24  to  26.  Again,  if  two 
different  masses  be  acted  upon  by  pressures  which  would, 
in  a  unit  of  time,  create  different  amounts  of  velocity,  the 
pressures  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compoum  led  of 
that  of  the  masses  and  that  of  the  velocities  which  would  be 
generated  iu  the  unit  of  time.  Thns  if  the  preceding  masses, 
which  are  as  24  to  28,  were  subjected  to  attractions  which 
would  produce  iu  single  particles  vriocitiea  of  10  and  11  feet, 
if  allowed  to  act  uniformly  for  one  second,  the  pressures 
requisite  to  prevent  motion  at  the  outset  voutd  be  as 
24  X  10  to  28  X  II,  or  as  240  to  308. 

To  convert  these  proporticnt  into  equatimu,  let  the  untt 
of  time  be  one  aeoond,  that  of  volume  one  cubic  fooi^  and 
let  water  be  ibe  substance  which  baa  the  unit  density ; 
also  let  the  unit  of  length  be  one  foot,  ^en  if  the  unit  of 
mass  be  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  the  unit  of  weight  the 
pressure  necessary  to  restrain  a  unit  of  mass  acted  on  by  an 
attraction  which  would,  in  one  second,  give  a  velocity  of 
one  foot  per  second— the  preceding  equations  are  true, 
[Wbiobt  ;  SpBcinc  Gbatitt  ;  Accxlir&tion.] 

MASS  {Musa,  in  Latin).  The  derivation  of  the  word 
'missa'bas  been  variously  accounted  for;  some  derive  it 
from  missio  or  dimissio,  *  dismissal,'  because  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  the  cateehumeni,  or  new  converts  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  were 
sent  out  of  the  church  after  the  liturgy  was  read,  and  before 
the  consecration  of  tbe  Host.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Hebrew  word  *  Miasah,* «.  e.  oblation  or  eaerifloe  In  oommemo- 
ration  of  tbe  saerifiee  of  our  Redeemer  for  tbe  siw  of  mu- 
kind.  Ducange,  in  his  *  Qlossarium,*  art.  *Hissa,jRbee  the 
various  opinions  on  the  etymology  of  the  word.  l%e  word 
missa,  signifying  tbe  ceremony  or  rite  of  consecrating  tbe 
Host,  is  found  in  the  epistles  of  6t  Ambrose,  St  Augustine^ 
and  Cesarius,  bishop  Ariel.  See  also  Baroniu^  in  hia 
'  Annals.* 

The  mass  is  a  church  service  which  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  ritual  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  or 
Eastern  churches,  and  in  which  the  consecration  of 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  takes  place.  It  is  performed 
entirely  by  the  officLatii^  priest  sUmding  before  the  altar, 
and  attended  by  a  clerk  who  says  the  responses.  Tbe 
prayns  of  the  mass  are  aJ  in  Latin  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  aatient  Greek  in  the  Rastem  diurch,  and  in 
Syriac  among  the  Maronitaa  and  JaeoUtes,  bnt  never  in 
tbe  vulgar  or  vernacular  tongoe  of  Ae  country.  The  eon- 
gregation  take  no  oateniible  part  in  the  service,  bnt  th^ 
fidlffw  it  mentally  v  in  Uwir  prayo^books,  in  which  the 
text  of  the  prayers  is  occasionally  accompanied  l^  a  trant- 
lation  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  priest  does  not  address  the 
congregation,  but  has  his  back  turc^  to  them,  except  at  the 
end  of  certain  prayers,  when  he  turns  round,  and  san, 
'  Dominus  vobiscum*  ('  The  Lord  be  vrith  yon*),  and  at  tne 
'Orate  Fratres,'  &c.  ('Brethren,  pray,'  &cX  which  are  re- 
sponded to,  on  tbe  pBrtMof  i^jeongngatira^y^  rlerkj.   
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Umbw  ouunti  of  nriotti  parte—l,  the  iDtroUni,  orpre- 
pumtion.  eoniistinff  of  sereral  prayers,  psatms,  the  *  Olona  in 
ocalsis.*  the  episUiB  and  gospel  fw  the  day.  the  Creed,  Sk^ 
vhieh  the  priest  reeiteawiui  aloud  voice.  2,TheeoDseeration, 
in  which  the  priest  consecrates  the  bread  and  wine,  repeating 
the  words,  *  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  et  hio  est  calix  sanguinis 
mei,'  and  then  shows  to  the  people  both  the  bread  and  the 
idialiee  containing  the  wine,  upon  wbidi  all  the  congregar 
tion  kneel  down.  3,  The  Communion.  The  priest,  after 
muting  more  t*ayers,  accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the 
apostles  and  other  saints,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &o.,  takes  the 
sacrament  under  both  forma ;  if  any  of  the  congregation  are 
disposed  to  take  the  sacrament,  the  priest  then  descends 
torn  the  altar  and  administers  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
^  consecrated  wafers  or  bread  only.  4,  The  post  com- 
munio,  wuLch  consists  of  a  few  more  prayers,  and  of  the  bless- 
ing which  the  priest  gives  turning  towards  the  coDgregatioo. 
after  which  lu  reads  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospd  of  8l 
Jcdia  down  to  the  fourteenth  verse,  and  the  mass  is  over. 

Hie  low  or  orduury  mass,  Siusa  bnvii,  lasts  in  ge- 
neral about  half  an  hour,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  is 
bound,  by  what  are  styled  the  *  Commandments  of  the 
Church,'  to  attend  it  once  at  least  on  Sundays  and  other 
holidays,  unless  prevented  b^  illness.  The  transgression  of 
tlus  preoept  is  reckoned  a  sin.  Pious  persons  hear  Beveral 
masses  in  succession,  and  many  attend  mass  every  day  in 
the  week,  for  it  is  celebrated  every  day  in  each  parish  church. 
A  Idlest  must  not  break  his  iast  either  by  food  or  drink  from 
the  previous  midnight  until  he  has  said  mass,  out  of  respect 
for  the  real  preeeuce  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacramenL  The 
nrvise  of  the  mass  is  indeed  essentially  connected  with  and 
depends  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  [IWnsub- 

■TA.IfTIATIOIf.] 

On  great  festivals  and  other  ademn  oooaiioni  fiie  mass  is 
peribrmed  by  a  priest  or  prelate,  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
snbdeaeoD.  who  says  the  responses  and  chants  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  day.  On  those  occasions  the  mass,  or  at  least 
partsofitaiesungbyachoir,  accompanied  by  thetn^n  and 
other  musical  instruments.  This  is  called  'nigh  mass,* and 
is  a  long  and  pompous  service.  Both  fbr  wio  low  and 
the  high  masses  the  officiating  priest  is  dressed  in  peculiar 
various-coloured  garments  appropriated  to  the  ooeasiMi, 
which  he  afterwards  takes  off  in  the  vestry-room. 

The '  Missale '  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains 
the  ritual  of  the  mass,  and  which  the  priest  holds  open 
before  him  on  the  altar.  Some  of  the  oldHissals,  whether 
M8S.  or  printed,  are  brautifuUy  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  are  v^ued  as  bibliographic  curiosities. 

The  Protestant  and  reformed  ohorehes  have  no  mass,  as 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  doetrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
but  several  of  the  detm^ed '  Onmus.*  or.  pra^rs  of  that 
servioe,  which  are  very  flne^  have  been  retained  in  the 
Litni^  of  dw  Chnzoh  (^England  tnuulated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

MAS3A.  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  territory  on  the  west 
eoast  of  Italy,  which,  with  the  annexed  territory  of  Carnua, 
eonstituted  for  a  loiu;  time  a  sovereign  prinetpslity  under 
the  fkmily  of  Cibo.  It  now  beloi^  to  the  duke  of  Hodena. 
[CAamuLL.]  The  territory  of  Hassa  extends  about  ei^ht 
miles  from  the  sea-cosst  to  the  Alpe  Apuana  or  mountam- 
group  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Garfagnana. 
part  of  which  also  belongs  to  Modena.  [Gakfaonaha.] 
To  the  south-east  Massa  borders  upon  the  territory  of  Pieba- 
santa,  belonging  to  Tuscany;  and  on  the  ncsth-west  it 
adjoins  Carrara:  itsbreadthbetweenthesetwo  limits  hardly 
exoeeds  six  miles.  The  small  river  Frigido  flows  through 
the  tenribny  of  Massa  from  the  mountains  of  Carrara  to  the 
lea.  The  town  of  Hassa  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
not  (kr  from  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  from  Genoa  to 
Luoca  and  Pisa.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Massa  is  a  neat  town:  it  is  also 
a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral  with  some  good  paintings,  a 
town-house,  a  flue  pubUc  garden  with  orange-trees,  and  a 
handsome  marble  bridge  over  the  Frigido.  It  is  the  residence 
ofthe  governor  sent  from  Modena,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal 
fis  the  duchy  of  Hassa  and  Carma.  Massa  and  its  terri- 
tory contain  from  9000  to  10.000  inhabitants. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  lies  between  41°  31'  and  42°  52'  N.  lat  and  69 
ftO'  and  73°  50'  W.  long. ;  but  the  two  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucu^  which  beloi^  to  it,  extend  as  for 
south  as  41°  12'.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  its  eastern 
•ttd  watfanii  ihores  to  the  extent  of  270  miles^  if  the  nu- 


merous inflexions  and  inlets  are  taken  into  locount  O&j 
south,  Massaofausrtts  is  bounded  by  Rhode  IsUod, ' 
which  it  has  a  common  boundary-line  of  69  mitei,uL 
Connecticut,  whiifh  forms  its  boundary  for  85  Qt] 
west  the  boundanr-line  formed  by  New  Yorkiatharsn 
50  miles.   North  of  Masaachusetts  are  Vermont  uAI 
Hampshire,  which  respectivelT  form  its  boandai; 
and  85  miles.    Its  length  R<Hn  Plymouth  hsriwiri 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  along  the  southern  border  to  I4«w  Yo^ 
about  145  miles,  and  its  mean  width  about  50  nilea 
surface  is  7335  miles,  or  nearly  the  area  of  Wales. 

Shoret  and  /f Amdr.— Narraganset  ^y,  wbidi  lietcl) 
within  the  state  of  Rhode  Isluid  [Rhode  Islard], 
by  its  most  north-eastern  inlet  into  Msssaohuaett^  «b 
receives  the  Taunton  river,  the  most  considersble  of  i 
streams  which  fall  into  that  bay ;  the  tide  sscen^  I 
river  to  Dighton.  eight  miles  above  its  mouth.  Fv| 
east  is  Buwrds  Ba^,  a  deep  indentation  stretching  I 
north-eastern  direction  into  the  mainland.  From  ib  j 
tranee  between  Seaoonet  Ftrint  and  the  soath-we 
the  Bliiabeth  Islands,  to  ita  innennost  comer,  it  is  3S  i 
lon^  but  it  lessens  in  width  from  ten  miles  to  oiki 
The  innermost  comer  is  divided  from  Cape  Cod  6i;  I 
isthmus  Ave  miles  in  width,  lliis  bay  is  verynmcli 
dented  by  small  bays  on  both  shores,  hut  it  is  shsllov,  i 
cially  towards  its  inner  part ;  yet  veasels  of  conii^ 
draught  may  ascend  to  New  Bedford,  16  or'  17  nulra : 
its  eutraoce.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy.  Ontbel 
of  Buzzards  Bay  begins  Barnstable  Peninsula,  whieti  [ 
stretches  from  the  mainluid,  a  little  north  of  east,  3S  i 
varying  in  width  from  3  to  20  miles :  it  then 
direction  to  north  and  north-west,  for  about  30  mileii 
a  mean  width  of  2^  miles,  and  terminates  in  Ospel 
The  diflbrence  in  the  rise  of  the  tide,  south  snd 
of  the  peninsula,  is  remarkable.  In  Buxaards  Bay  i 
Nantucket  Bay  it  rises  from  3^  to  4  feet,  and  in  I 
Bay  to  16  feet  Barnstable  Peninsula  encloses  the  soutka 
portion  of  a  lai^e  bay,  which  is  generally  called  Mas 
chusetts  Bay,  though  at  present  that  name  is  limited  bi 
northern  portion  of  it,  and  the  southern,  which  is  eoeioa 
by  the  peninsula,  is  called  Barnstable  Bay  or  Cspe  b 
Bay.  Tliis  large  bay  extends  northwards  to  Cspe  Addb  i 
the  fflrm  of  a  parallelogram,  55  miles  bng  from  sold 
south-east  to  nwth-north  west,  and  25  miles  in  width.  Fifl 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Anne  It  is  open  44  miles  to  the  Athnti 
It  contains  the  important  harbours  of  Plymouth,  Boitai 
and  Salem.  North  of  Cape  Anne  the  shores  are  sotsert 
high  and  rocky. 

South  of  Barnstable  Peninsula  are  the  islands  of  Ni 
tucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket  is  sbovt 
miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  risea  to  a  very  modm 
height,  and  is  level.  Its  sandy  soil  is  almoat  eotirelystnil 
and  the  inhabitants  live  by  bhing.  It  constitutet  s  Kp 
rate  county,  inhabited  by  7286  souls  in  1820.  MsrUii 
VinOTard  is  about  16  miles  in  length  and  8  in  its  greste 
breadth ;  the  sur&ce  is  level  and  the  soil  saadr,  but 
duotive  in  some  places.  Together  with  some  smsller  ttUn 
lying  near  it,  Martha's  Vineyard  ooostitutes  Dukes  GDUDt 
which  in  1820  contained  3295  inhabitants.  Tbevidf": 
which  is  enclosed  by  these  islands  on  the  south,  i"^. 
Barnstable  Peninsulaon  the  north,  is  called  Nantucket  Btj. 

Surface  and  SW/.— The  surface  of  the  Barnsiable  Vtm 
sula  is  level,  or  rather  consists  of  two  inclined  pluas<*h> 
attain  some  elevation  where  th^  meet.  Between  Hysin 
harbour  and  Barnstable  the  hichest  level  iisboatSOs 
above  low-water  in  Nantucket  Say;  bat  on  dw^isthni 
which  unites  the  peninsula  to  flie  continent,  it  ■  only 
fbet.  The  soil  of  wis  tract  is  sandy  and  light,  aod  of  sn 
ferior  quality,  but  cultivated  with  great  industry.  J 
country  along  the  western  side  of  Buzzards  Bay  sno 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  similar  in  soiL  But  tUs 
country  rises  rapidly  inland,  lo  that  the  tide,  tbd>ugl 
amounts  to  16  or  18  feet,  is  only  perceptible  from  5 1»  10  n 
from  the  sea  in  the  rivers.  At  the  back  of  thii  Isvel  t 
is  a  hilly  region,  which  in  the  north-eastern  districts 
tends  n^uty  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  and  westward  to 
vaUey  of  uie  Connectiout  river.  Ita  suifhce  is  agree 
divo^ifled  by  hills  and  depressions ;  the  soil  of  the  latt 
deep  and  strong,  and  cultivated  with  considerable  ( 
In  uis  part  some  hilts  rise  to  a  considerable  elevatioii, 
highest,  Mount  Wachuset,  attaining  oeaily  4000  feet  I 
of  smaller  elevation  extend  tmrar^  the  Cenneotieut  i 
bnt  thev  aonroaoh  t^^^  ^tsej^^|i@ar  NorUu 
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P^tOBCBclHadlCT.  North  »d  tooth  of  theu  places  the  Con- 
DBctieat  ntnt  Uirough  a  vall^,  from  two  to  tluree  milet  wide, 
'f  ^^li  whicbiaiHiTeradbT  analluTUun  of  m  Weitofit 
^''^■4  dw  ocnntrj  imamataly  riiea  Into  nigh  hilb>  which  gradu* 
nvk^  allyattun  the  obrntioD  of  mountauii;  Beikihire,  dte  nuMt 
y^iVntem  diatriet  of  the  atate,  being  travened  from  north 
"I  ^  t»  •mUi  W  Hro  eontinuotu  ridgei,  whote  more  elerated 
pun  are  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high.  The  valleys  of  this 
■■f  Id    dittriet  har*  a  Toy  fertile  sinl. 

'^i^    Aiwn.  —  The  western  and  mountainous  rttgkm  is  tra- 
i^V^  vettei  by  the  Houssatonick,  which  riies  near  the  north- 
^fbiiii  western  comer  of  the  state,  and  traverses  it  by  a  southern 
1  Uis  course  of  nearly  50  miles,  when  it  enters  Connecticut ;  it  is 
leii^l  a  rery  rapid  river  and  not  navigable  in  Massachuaette.  The 
Ooanecticut  enters  Massaohusetts  from  New  Hampshire^ 
lidiiF  and  traverses  it  by  a  course  of  about  70  miles,  including  its 
BMl '  numerous  bends.   It  is  navinble  for  boats  in  the  whole  of 
1  itnti:  its  course  in  Massachusetts.  [Coknbcticut.]  No  consider- 
i  fa  able  river  fhlls  into  HaasBchuietto  Bay.  Cha^  river,  whidi 
ndtn  fitlls  into  Boston  harbour,  though  its  whole  course  does  not 
Kr,i)  axeaed  30  miles,  is  navigable  for  aboutwght  mOes  for  hug* 
list)  boats,  the  tide  flowing  up  to  Dedham.  Ae  Herrimao  rises 
(aH  in  New  Hampshire  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  White 
mi  Monntaina,  north  of  44**  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly  due  south, 
SO  miles,  when  it  receives  a  Iwanob  (h>m  Winnepisseogee 
gfa  lake,  and  then  runs  for  52  miles  eoutb-south-east,  till  ii  is 
J/]  met  by  the  Nashua  river  fVom  the  south-south-west.  Below 
;  Q,  the  junction  with  the  Nashua,  the  Merrimao  curves  gradu- 
L  ally  to  the  east  for  12  miles,  and  afterwards  runs  to  the 
north-east  about  30  miles,  when  it  ftdls  into  the  Atlantic 
,  ^  after  a  oourse  of  more  thiui  150  miles.    In  its  natural  state 
^2  the  Merrimao  opposed  great  impediments  to  navigation. 
^j,  The  tide  ascends  to  HavwhiU,  18  mites  ftom  its  mouth,  but 
„  above  it  the  course  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  several  Alls 
andrapids.  Thelowe8tishelovChelmsfofd,wberetheriver 
^   lUls  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  to  avoid  which  a  canal  with  three 
^_  looks  has  been  made.  Between  this  ledge  of  rock  and  Haver- 
hill  the  stream,  thpngh  still  rapid,  is  navigable.  Nomerona 
^   Iklls  and  lapids  occur  within  New  Hampshire,  all  which  are 
^    now  avoided  by  canals.  The  number  of  these  canals  is  eleven, 
and  an  uninterrupted  navigation  has  thus  been  effected  as 
&r  up  the  river  as  Concord  in  New  Hampshire.   Hie  im- 
portance of  this  river  for  intei  nalnavigaUon  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  much  colder 
in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer,  than  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain,  though  the  difference  of  latitude 
amounts  to  about  nine  degrees.   The  mean  temperature 
seems  to  be  48",  or  about  two  degrees  less  than  that  of  Lon- 
don.   The  winter  commences  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  March.   In  this 
seaaon  the  thermometer  oommonly  ranges  between  43"  and 
10*,  and  sometimes  descends  below  xero  of  Fahr.;  snow 
eovers  the  ground  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  hard  enongh  to 
bear  loaded^waggons.  The  spring  terminates  in  the  middle  of 
May.  The  summer  is  hot,  and  at  thesolstice  the  thermometer 
A«quently  rises  to  77*  eveir  day  for  a  month  and  more; 
sometinaes  it  attains  90°  and  even  100°.   In  the  same  sea- 
son it  sometimes  descends  in  the  night  to  60°,  whilst  at 
noon  it  is  90°.  The  summer  lasts  to  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  weather  grows  rapidly  coldo:.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  from  the  north  west  and  north.   The  north-west 
wind  prevails  during  the  whole  year,  except  the  summer, 
when  the  wind  blows  mostly  from  the  south  or  south-west. 
Jn  winter  the  coldest  wind  is  from  the  north-west.  Rains 
are  more  abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer.   The  annual 
quantity  amounts  to  more  than  40  inches,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity  that  Iklls  in  many  places  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Tet  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  rainy 
^ya  is  fewer  in  Massachusetts  than  in  most  oonntries  of 
£arope.  Slight  shocks  of  euthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 

Jh'oeUtctiam.—AA  Massachusetts  was  early  settled,agreater 
portion  of  its  surfkce  is  cultivated  than  in  most  of  the  other 
states,  and  agriculture  has  been  more  improved.  The  &rms 
geaora.Uy  average  from  lOO  to200  acres.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural productions  are,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  peas,  ho^,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  which  last  are  used  as 
food  for  swine  and  cattle.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  and  barley 
ire  raisod  only  in  small  quantities.  Forests  still  cover  a 
xinsiderable  portion  of  the  surface.  In  the  plains  there  are 
?nly  pines,  the  white  pine  on  asoil  consisting  of  light  loam, 
Old  the  yellow  pine  on  sand  and  gravel.  The  hilly  and 
mountainous  oouatry  pnduoes  o^  walnut,  bixeh,  maple^ 


ash,  cedar,  cherry,  and  chemut.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  elm,  chenr,  maple,  and  aspen. 
Some  marshy  places  are  covered  mostly  with  white  cedar. 
All  the  fruit-trees  of  Enghud  are  cultivated. 

The  cattle  and  the  h(^  are  of  a  good  use,  especiidly  the 
formor  In  the  mountamous  and  hilly  country  west  of  Con- 
nectient  river.  Wolves  are  still  finmd  in  die  hilly  rwion. 
Fish  abound  in  the  riven  and  in  the  sea.  The  whale  fishery 
in  the  sea  between  Massachusettt  and  the  Great  Bank  of 
NewfonncUand  is  itill  important,  though  the  larger  kinds 
of  whales  have  disappeared,  and  only  the  black  fish  (Dd- 
phinuB  ^lobiceps,  Cuv.)  comes  there  in  shoals,  and  Is  taken 
in  considerable  numbers  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  vessels  sent  from  New  Bedford  in  Buxiards  Bay. 
The  fishery  of  cod  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  banks 
near  Nantucket  is  still  more  important,  and  also  that  of 
mackerel.  The  other  fish  abounding  in  the  same  tract  of 
sea  are  haddock,  herring,  halibut,  and  sturgeon.  Lobsters, 
cmbs,  and  some  other  sheU-flsh  abound  in  Massachusetta 
Bay. 

Iron  occurs  m  iev«al  places,  but  is  not  muoh  worked. 
Here  are  aome  traces  of  copper  and  lead.  limestone 
abounds  in  Berkshire,  where  some  good  marble  also  occurs. 
Slate  is  found  in  one  or  two  places. 

Inhabiiavit.  — The  population,  which  during  the  last  em- 
tury  increased  very  rapidly,  at  present  increases  more  slowly. 
The  emigration  towards  the  west  is  considerable.  In  1 820 
the  population  amounted  to  321,725,  and  in  1B30  to  610,408 
individuals.  According  to  the  last  census  there  were  81 
individuals  to  each  square  mile.  In  1837  it  had  increased  to 
691,222  individuals,  or  more  than  94  to  each  square  mile 
Massachusetts  has  no  slaves. 

CoHais  and  BailroaiU.—Tbe  Middlesex  canal  begins  at 
Charlestown  opposite  Boston,  and  terminates  at  Chelmsford 
on  the  Merrimao ;  the  length  is  37  miles ;  the  width  at  the 
surfhee  thir^,  and  at  the  bottom  twen^  fbet;  the  depth  is 
three  Ibet.  The  highest  level  is  104  feet  uhove  Boston 
harbour.  By  this  canal  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Merrimao  are  united  with  the  town  of  Boston.  The  Black- 
stone  canal  extends  from  Worcester  (which  is  about  half 
way  between  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  river)  to  Pn^ 
vidence  in  Rhode  Island;  the  length  is  44  miles,  of 
which  sixteen  are  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Hampshire 
and  Hampden  canal  branches  off  from  the  Connecticut 
river  at  Northampton,  and  unites  with  the  Farming- 
ton  canal  at  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Massacliu- 
setts;  the  Farmington  canal,  which  may  be  considfnred 
as  its  continuatioiL  traverses  the  state  of  Connecticut 
in  its  whole  breadto,  terminating  at  New  Haven.  Th» 
whole  line  is  about  80  miles  long,  of  which  about  thirty  are 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  Quint^  railroad,  the  first  road  of  this  description 
made  in  the  United  States,  was  constructed  fbr  tiie  pur 
pose  of  transporting  the  granite  of  that  town  to  the  tide- 
water ;  it  is  3  miles  long.  A  railroad  intended  to  unite  the 
town  of  Boston  with  Albany  on  the  Hudson  river  in  New 
York,  has  been  completed  to  Worcester,  about  40  miles. 
Another  railroad  is  constructing  from  Boston  to  Lowel,  30 
miles;  and  another  from  Boston  to  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  about  40  miles ;  probably  both  are  completed. 

Manrifaetures.—Th.e  manufactures  of  this  state  are  mora 
considerable  than  those  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  if 
its  extent  and  population  are  considered.  The  most  impcnrt- 
ant  branch  is  the  construction  of  vessels ;  but  the  manu- 
fiwturea  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  of  paper,  leather, 
iron,  and  glass  are  also  very  extensive.  Boston  has  some 
ropo  manufactures,  sugar-houses,  and  train-oil  distilleries, 
of  which  last  there  are  also  some  in  New  Bedford  and  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket.  Straw  bonnets  are  made  by  the 
country  pemle  in  some  districts.  There  axe  250  ineoipo- 
rated  manuncturing  companies  in  the  state. 

Commerce;  Namgaiion;  AaAfr^r.— The  commercial  rel^ 
tioDs  of  this  state,  both  with  foreign  countries  and  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  are  extensive  and  important.  The  most 
important  articles  of  export  are  dried  and  salt  fish,  train 
and  spermaceti  oil,  salted  bee^  flour,  soap,  candles,  leather, 
and  cotton  goods.  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  colonial 
goods,  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  as  coffee,  sugar,  mo> 
lasses,  indigo,  iron,  and  hemp,  together  with  the  manurao- 
tured  goods  of  England,  especially  silk,  linen,  and  woollen. 
The  countries  of  Europe  which  the  vessels  of  this  state 
principally  visit  are  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  from 
the  two  latter  oonntries  they  import^great  auanlities  of 
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tnm;  tb»j  alto  rtiit  China,  Biull,  and  th«  BiKlish, 
Spanish,  and  Danish  islands  in  the  W«it  Indies.  Mas* 
saohusetts  has  more  foreign  trade  than  mj  state  of  the 
Union,  except  New  York,  and  the  tonnage  of  its  ship- 
ping exoeeds  even  that  of  New  York.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  England  in  1818,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  are  permitted  to  fish  ood  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  the  coasts  of 
Labrador ;  and  in  this  branch  of  fishery,  together  with  that 
of  the  mackerel,  more  than  1000  vessels  and  boats  belong- 
ing to  Madsachuseits  are  engaged.  New  Bedford  and  the 
island  of  Nantucket  also  send  about  250  vessels  to  the  whale 
and  sperm  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  more 
than  60,000  t^as ;  and  when  the  several  vessels  are  added, 
which  are  supplied  by  Boston,  Salem,  and  Plymonth,  the 
shipping  employed  by  this  state,  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
prohably  exoeeds  100,000  tons. 

The  total  of  the  imports  from  1st  of  October,  1832,  to 
30th  of  September,  1833,  amounted  to  19,940,911  dollars, 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  9,683,122  dollars,  of  which  latter 
5,150,584  dollars  were  of  domestic  produce,  and  4,532,538 
dollars  of  foreign  produce,  which  clearly  shows  that  many 
of  the  states  lying  forther  west  receive  their  imports  by 
way  of  Massachusetts,  but  export  their  produce  by  another 
road.  In  carrying  on  this  trade,  more  than  225,000  tons 
of  American  and  somewhat  more  than  30*000  tons  of  fo- 
reign shipping  were  employed. 

Political  Division  and  TbiwM.— The  state  is  divided  into 
28  counties;  the  capital  is  Boston.  [Boston.]  Round  the 
Bay  of  Boston,  whose  entrance  is  farmed  by  Point  Alder- 
ton  on  the  south,  and  Point  Shirley  on  the  North,  are  some 
important  places,  as  Quinoy,  which  has  quarries  of  granite, 
and  4000  inhabitants ;  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  Gol- 
lege,  with  6071  inhabitants ;  and  Charlestown,  with  8783 
inhabitants,  and  a  dockyard  belonging  to  the  general 
eovemment.  Cambridge  and  Gharlestown  are  united  to 
Boston  by  bridges,  and  may  almost  be  considered  as  suburbs. 
Farther  north  along  the  shore  is  Lynn,  with  7000  inhabit- 
anto,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes ;  Salem,  built  on  . 
a  peninsula  in  Marblehead  Harbour,  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  East  Indies,  and  1 3,836  inhabit- 
ants ;  Gloucester,  on  the  south-side  of  Cape  Anne,  has  a 
spacious  harbour,  with  7518  inhabitants,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  fisheries ;  and  Newbury  Pturt,  a  weU-built  plaoB  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimat^  witii  6388  inhabitants,  who  are  en- 
ewed  in  fiabit^  and  oommerce.  Oa  the  shores  of  Barnstable 
Bay  is  Plymouth,  with  a  good  harbour ;  it  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  colonv,  and  oontains  4751  inhabitanta.  Barn- 
stable has  4000  inttabitants,  and  is  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
On  Bunardi  Bay  is  New  Bedford,  with  7592  inhabitanta, 
who  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  and  in 
the  mannfoeture  of  spermaceti  candles  and  salt,  in  the  in- 
terior is  Lowell  on  the  M^mac,  with  extensive  manu- 
^tures  of  cotton  and  wool ;  in  1833  more  than  36,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  made  here.  Worcester,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  where  the  railroad  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  meet,  has  4172  inhabitants,  and  some  internal  com- 
merce. '  Northampton,  on  the  Connecticut  mer,  has  3613 
inhabitants  and  )axg^  tan-yards.  Pittefield,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Houssatonic,  near  the  boundary  of  New  York,  faas  3570 
inhabitants,  with  manufkoturesof  iron  and  eonsiderablcitrade. 

^wtory.— This  part  of  the  American  continent  was  -ym- 
bably  discovered  by  John  Cabot  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  though  visited  several  times  during  the  follow- 
ing oentunr,  no  settlement  was  made.  A  company  was 
chartered  by  James  I.  in  1606,  to  which  this  oountry  was 
granted  undor  the  name  of  North  Vi^nia.  The  first  Bettle- 
ment  however  ttos  only  formed  in  1 620  at  Plymouth,  by  about 
120  families  of  non-conformists,  who  had  fled  to  Holland, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Cape  Cod.  They  framed  a  consti- 
tution, and  took  an  oath  to  keep  it  It  afterwards  became 
tbegnHU^wiM^of  the  ouutitutiw of  tbs state.  Theflcst 


regular  house  of  leprMentatiTes  wae  organised  in  1639- 
The  progress  of  the  colony  was  very  slow  m  the  beoinning^ 
especially  on  account  of  the  oppression  to  wUch  the  mfaabit- 
ants  were  subjected  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  before 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Restoration. 
Though  they  were  relieved  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  increase  of  the  colony  was  thus  promoted,  its  populatioii 
in  1 730  did  not  exceed  1 20,000  individuals.  Since  that  tiaie 
however  it  has  improved  rapidly.  In  the  Revolutionairv 
war  Massachusetts  took  a  leading  part,  by  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  government,  and  creating  a  military 
force.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. It  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  1780,  and  after  Maine, 
which  up  to  1819  formed  a  part  of  the  state,  had  been 
separatea  from  it,  the  eonstitation  was  amended  for  the  last 
*iepe  IB  18S0.  According  to  this  constitution  the  legisla- 
ture consisto  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representativea.  The 
senate  irehosen  by  the  counties,  each  citizen  possessed  of 
landed  proper^  to  the  amount  of  60  dollars  havine  a  vote ; 
but  the  number  of  the  senators  to  be  chosen  by  eadti  county 
depends  on  ita  quota  of  taxes.  Theotbw  house  is  chosen  by 
the  towns,  according  to  their  population,  each  citizen  pos- 
sessed of  60  dollars  having  a  vote.  In  1830tberewere40  se- 
nators uid  501  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  nine  counselkns. 
The  first  two  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  the  citizens, 
and  the  counsellors  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses 
from  among  the  persons  returned  as  senators. '  Massacliu- 
aetts  sends  two  members  to  the  senate  and  thirteen  to  the 
house  itf  representatives  at  Waahington. 

Edueatknj^AA  generally  in  the  United  States,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  is  an  object  attended  to  by  thb 
state.  For  that  purpose  the  State  is  divided  into  small  tow&- 
ships,  or  separate  corporations,  of  &om  five  to  seven  miles 
square,  and  the  number  of  these  townships  amounta  to  305. 
But  that  the  distance  which  children  have  to  go  to  attend 
school  may  not  be  too  great,  each  township  is  divided  into 
smaller  districts.  In  each  a  school  is  established^  which  in 
summer  is  attended  by  the  younger  children,  and  conducted 
by  a  woman ;  but  in  winter  it  is  visited  by  children  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  children  are  instructed  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  The  number  of  these  schools  amounis  to 
about  3000 ;  and  in  winter  they  are  attended  by  more  than 
140,000,  ai^  in  summer  by  upwards  of  120,000  children. 
These  common  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  wholly,  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  upon  the  pec^ile.  The  number  of  academies  or 
private  sdiools  amounta  to  854,  but  a  great  proportion  of 
them  are  small  establishmente,kwt  in  the  interval  between 
the  winter  and  summer  terms  of  the  district  schools.  Some 
laiger  institutions  of  this  description  arq  attended  by  the 
children  of  wealthier  parents,  who  wish  to  give  them  a  greater 
amount  of  useful  knowledge.  Their  number  amounta 
to  more  than  60.  Among  ihe  learned  institutions  is  Harvard 
College  at  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  Boston,  the  best 
endowed  institution  in  the  United  States ;  it  has  an  anato- 
mical museum,  a  botanical  garden,  a  collection  of  minends, 
and  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  There  are  at  present 
thirty  instructors  and  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  stu- 
dents. Other  coU^ate  institutions  are  WilUuDS  C^Uegs 
at  Williamstown,  with  seven  instructors  and  aboat  «ie 
hundred  and  twentv  students;  Amherst  College,  with 
twelve  iiutiuetors  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  studenta;  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  which  has  a  deservedly 
high  reputation,  and  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

(Darby's  View  qf  the  United  States;  Warden's  ijccourU 
qfthe  United  States  qf  America ;  Pitkin's  StatisOoal  View 
<(f  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  qf  America  ;  Jouraat 
Education.,  '  On  the  New  England  Free  Schools,*  vol  ii. ; 
American  Almanac;  '  An  account  of  the  Common  Schools 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,'  &c  in  the  3ti  puMjntfmii 
of  the  Central  Society  of  Eduoatifm.) 


Bkd  or  VoLim  nn  Foosnnm. 


Lvndou:  PtinUil  bjr  Win.  Tjlcr,  BoTt-msif. 
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